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^  PUBLISHER'S  PREFACE. 


There  are  three  books  which  ought  to  be  found  in  every  household, — 
the  Bible,  an  English  Dictionary,  and  a  Bible  Dictionary.  The  necessity 
Df  the  first  two  is  universally  admitted ;  and  a  moment's  consideration 
will  show  the  almost  equal  importance  of  the  third. 

The  Bible,  though  designed  by  its  Divine  author  for  the  whole  human 
race  and  for  all  time,  was,  of  necessity,  first  addressed  to  a  particular  peo- 
ple, of  a  certain  age  and  country,  and  its  language  was,  of  course,  greatly 
influenced  by  these  circumstances  of  time,  place,  and  nationality.  This 
fact,  however,  might  not  materially  affect  its  intelligibility,  for  other  peo- 
ples and  centuries  than  those  to  whom  it  was  first  addressed,  if  it  were 
merely  a  Book  of  Precepts  and  Doctrines;  but  being,  as  it  is,  &r  more 
largely,  a  Book  of  History,  of  Biography,  of  Poetry,  and  of  Prophecy,  it 
necessarily  abounds  in  local  allusions,  and  historical  and  geographical 
references,  which  the  lapse  of  centuries  has  rendered  more  or  less  obscure 
to  the  Bible  reader  of  our  day.  For  its  companion  volume,  therefore,  he 
needs  not  so  much  a  commentary  upon  its  doctrines  and  precepts,  as  a 
full  and  accurate  Dictionary  of  all  those  geographical  and  historical  refer- 
ences, and  of  those  firequent  allusions  to  the  customs  of  remote  ages  and 
peoples,  a  dear  understanding  of  which  is  essential  to  the  interest  and 
profit  of  Bible  reading.  Such  a  Dictionary  of  the  Social,  Political,  and 
Natural  History  of  the  Bible,  should,  therefore,  be  found  in  every  house- 
hold in  the  land,  by  the  side  of  its  Bible  and  its  English  Dictionary. 

Bible  Dictionaries,  of  a  certain  grade  of  excellence,  have  not  inde^  been 
wholly  unknown  to  the  Bible  readers  of  our  country,  though  by  no  means  so 
widely  circulated  as  desirable ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  all  such  Books,  pre- 
pared previously  to  the  recent  very  great  advances  in  Biblical  science  and 
research,  are,  and  must  be,  exceedingly  incomplete.  The  desire,  there- 
fore, for  a  comprehensive  and  accurate  work  of  this  kind,  embodying 
the  results  of  the  most  recent  research,  and  of  the  ripest  Biblical  scholar- 
ship, has  of  late  been  deeply  felt,  and  frequently  expressed,  by  the  intelli- 
gent Bible  readers  of  our  country ;  and  especially  have  many  Pastors  and 
Sabbath  School  Teachers  urged  upon  the  Publishers  the  need  of  such  a 
work. 

Such,  most  emphatically,  both  in  compass  and  in  merit,  is  the  work 
which  the  Publishers  now  oflFer  to  the  American  public, — "  Dr.  William 
Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Antiquities,  Biography,  Geography,  and  Nat- 


oral  History  of  the  Bible," — ^a  book  universallj  admitted,  by  those  most 
competent  to  judge,  to  be  the  best  of  its  kind  in  the  English  language. 
Its  Editor,  and  his  associate  contributors,  are  well  known  as  among  the 
most  eminent  Biblical  scholars  of  our  time,  in  both  Europe  and  America, 
and  they  have  performed  their  work  with  a  thoroughness  which  leaves 
little  room  for  competition  or  criticism. 

This  Dictionary,  prepared  under  the  direction  and  superintendence  of 
Dr.  Smith  himself,  for  wide  and  general  use,  contains  a  full  and  accurate 
account  of  every  place  and  name  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  which  can  possi- 
bly need  explanation, — of  every  animal,  plant,  or  mineral,  alluded  to  by 
the  Sacred  Writers,  and  of  every  custom  and  article  of  use,  among  Jewish 
and  contemporary  nations,  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  Bible  or 
Apochrypha.  The  most  recent  researches  of  Robinson,  Layard,  Bawlinson  y. 
and  many  other  explorers  in  Bible  lands,  here  render  their  aid  in  deter- 
mining questions  hitherto  unsettled,  or  in  correcting  the  mistakes  of  pre- 
vious investigators.  It  contains  also  a  sufficiently  complete  history  and 
analysis  of  each  of  the  Books  of  the  Bible,  while  adequate  biographical 
sketches  are  given  of  each  of  the  inspired  penmen,  and  of  every  historical 
character  mentioned  in  the  Bible, — every  article  being  entirely  reliable, 
and  many  of  them  the  results  of  the  ripest  and  rarest  scholarship,  and 
embodying  the  substance  of  whole  treatises  upon  their  respective  subjects. 
The  simple  explanations  of  this  work,  unlike  the  expositions  of  a  oonmien* 
tary,  admit  of  no  denominational  or  sectarian  coloring,  and  it  is,  there- 
fore, equally  valuable  to  Bible  readers  of  every  diversity  of  belief 

The  Publishers  have  spared  no  expense  nor  pains,  to  make  the  mecnan- 
ical  execution  and  typography  of  the  book  equal  to  its  rare  merit  in  other 
respects,  and  they  now  offer  it  to  an  intelligent  American  public,  in  the 
full  confidence  that  it  will  be  received  with  the  &vor  which  it  so  riohlj 
deserves. 


A   DICTIONARY 

OF 

THE    BIBLE. 


A'alor.    [Aj>£>ah.) 

AA'TOH  toe  son  of  Amram  uiil  Jochebed, 
utd  the  elder  brotber  of  Mosea  oad  Miriua 
(Num.  xxtL  S9,  xxxiii.  39).  He  ww  &  Lo- 
rile,  and  'a  first  meatioDed  in  'Ex.  iv.  14,  as  one 
who  could  "tpeal  well."  He  wtu  appointed 
bj  Jehovah  to  be  the  Interpreter  and  " Month" 
(Ex.  IT.  16)  of  hi»  brotber  Mi»ea,  who  vraa 
"  alow  of  ipecch ;  "  and  aonrdingl;  be  was  not 
only  the  oivan  of  conununiCHtion  with  the  Is- 
rKlitee  and  with  Fhanob  (Ex.  if.  30,  vii.  2), 
but  also  the  actual  instrument  of  working  moat 
of  the  mincles  of  the  Exodus.  (Ex.  vii.  19, 
&c.)  Thus  on  the  way  to  Mount  Sinai,  during 
the  battle  with  Amolek,  Aaron  a  mentioned 
with  Hur,  as  staj'ing  up  the  weoiy  hands  of 
Hoaee,  when  tbey  were  liKed  up  for  the  victory 
of  Israel  (doi  in  piaycr,  as  ia  aometimea  ex- 
pUined,  but)  to  bear  the  rod  of  God  [En.  xvii. 
9).  Thiangb  all  this  period  he  is  mentioned  as 
dependent  Dpon  hia  brother,  and  deriving  all 
hii  authority  Irom  him.  The  contrast  between 
them  is  even  more  strongly  marked  on  the  ar- 
rival at  Sinai.  Hoses  at  once  acts  as  the  medi- 
ator (Gal.  iii  19)  for  the  people,  to  come  near 
to  God  for  them,  and  to  speak  His  words  la 
them.  Aaron  only  approachea  with  Nadab,  and 
Abihn,  and  the  seventy  elden  of  Israel,  by 
special  oommand,  near  enough  to  see  God  a 
gioiy,  bat  not  so  as  to  enter  Hia  immediate 
pnaence.  Left  then,  on  Moses"  departure,  to 
gmde  the  people,  Aaron  is  tried  for  a  rauioent 
on  his  own  responsibility,  and  he  fails,  not  from 
an;  dirFcl  unbelief  on  Ms  own  part,  but  from  a 
wak  inahility  to  withstand  the  demand  of  the 
Hopk  for  visible  "gods  to  go  before  them." 
PoMibly  it  seemed  to  him  prudent  to  make  an 
image  of  Jebovab,  in  the  well-kDonn  form  of 
Egyptian  idolatry  (Apis  orMnevis),  rather  than 
to  risk  the  total  ahenation  of  the  people  to  false 
gads;  and  his  weaknesB  was  rewarded  by  seeing 
a  "feast  to  the  Lord"  (Ex.  xxxii  5)  degraded 
to  the  lowest  form  of  boUhenisb  aensoality,  and 
knowing,  fyom  Hoses'  wonls  and  deeds,  that 
the  covenant  with  tbe  lard  was  ntterly  broken. 
There  can  hardly  be  a  stronger  contrast  with 


AARON 

this  weakness,  and  the  self^convicted  ahame  of 
his  excuse,  than  the  burning  indignation  of 
Mosea,  and  hia  atem  decisive  measures  of  ven- 
geance; although  beneath  these  there  lay  an 
ardent  afliKtion,  which  went  almost  tu  the 
verge  of  presumption  in  prayer  for  the  people 
(Ex.  xxxii.  19-34],  and  gained  forgiveness  for 
Aaron  himself  (Deul.  ix.  30),  Aaron  was  now 
consecrated  by  Moses  to  the  new  office  of  tlie 
high-priestliood.  The  order  of  God  for  the  con- 
■  "  '  '  "  :.  xxix.,  and  the  record 
viii.  The  form  of  con- 
lembled  other  sacrificial  ceremonies 
ig,  lint,  a  sin-of!ering,  the  form  of 
)m  sin  and  reconciliation  [Sii;.of- 
bumt-ofiering,  the  symbol  of  entire 
God  of  the  nature  so  purified 
rBRino] ;.  and  a  meat-offering,  the 
thankful  acknowledgment  and  sanctifying  of 
God'a  natural  blcaaings  [MEiT-or^BBmo].  It 
had,  however,  besides  these,  the  solemn  as- 
sumption uf  the  sacred  robes  |  tbe  garb  of  right- 
eousness), the  anointing  (the  syim>ol  of  God's 


of  its 


grace),  and  the  offering;  of  the  ram  of  conM- 
cration,  the  blood  of  which  was  sprinkled  OH 
Aaron  and  his  bodb,  as  upon  the  altar  and  vea- 


AB 
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gels  of  the  miniitiy,  in  order  to  sanctify  them 
for  the  service  of  God.  The  former  ceremo- 
nies represented  the  blessings  and  dudes  of  the 
man ;  the  Latter  the  special  consecration  of  the 
priest.  —  The  solemnity  of  the  office,  and  its  en- 
tire dependence  for  sanctity  on  the  ordinance  of 
God,  were  vindicated  by  toe  death  of  his  sons, 
Nadab  and  Abihn,  for  "  offering  strange  fire  "  on 
the  altar  (Lev.  x.  1,2).  From  this  time  the 
hLstoiT  of  Aaron  is  almost  entirely  that  of  the 
priesthood,  and  its  chief  feature  is  the  {peat  re- 
Dellion  of  Korah  and  the  Levites  against  his 
sacerdotal  dignity,  united  with  that  of  Dathan 
and  Abiram  and  the  Reubenites  against  the 
temporal  authori^  of  Moses  IKokahI.  The 
true  vindication  of  the  reality  or  Aaron's  priest- 
hood was,  not  so  much  the  death  of  Korah  by 
the  fire  of  the  Lord,  as  the  efficacy  of  his  ofier- 
ing  of  incense  to  stay  the  placne,  by  which  he 
was  seen  to  be  accepted  as  an  Intercessor  for  the 
people.  The  blooming  of  his  rod,  which  fol- 
lowed, was  a  miraculous  sign,  visible  to  all,  and 
capable  of  preservation,  of  God's  choice  of  him 
and  his  house.  —  The  only  occasion  on  which 
his  individual  character  is  seen  is  one  of  pre- 
sumption, prompted  as  before  chiefly  by  anoth- 
er, and,  as  before,  speedily  repented  of.  The 
murmuring  of  Aaron  and  Minam  against  Mo- 
ses clearly  proceeded  from  their  trust,  the  one 
in  his  priesthood,  the  other  in  her  prophetic  in- 
spiration, as  equsl  commissions  from  God  (Num. 
xii.  2|.  It  seems  to  have  vanished  at  once  be- 
fore the  declaration  of  Moses'  exaltation  above 
all  prophecy  and  priesthood,  except  that  of  One 
who  was  to  come.  On  all  other  occasions  he 
is  spoken  of  as  acting  with  Moses  in  the  gui- 
dance of  the  people.  Leaning  as  he  seems  to 
have  done  wholly  on  him,  it  is  not  strange  that 
he  should  have  shared  his  sin  at  Meribiui,  and 
its  punishment  [Mosbs]  (Num.  xx.  10-12). 
Aaron's  death  seems  to  nave  followed  very 
speedily.  It  took  place  on  Moun  t  Hor,  after  the 
transfenence  of  his  robes  and  office  to  Eleazar, 
who  alone  with  Moses  was  present  at  his  death 
(Num.  XX.  28).  This  mount  is  still  called  ^e 
^  Mountain  of  Aaron."  [Hob.]  —  The  wife  of 
Aaron  was  Elishcba  (Ex.  vi.  23);  and  the  two 
sons  who  survived  him,  Eleazar  and  Ithamar. 
The  hi^h-priesthood  descended  to  the  former, 
and  to  his  descendants  until  the  time  of  Eli,  who, 
although  of  the  house  of  Ithamar,  received  the 
high-priesthood,  and  transmitted  it  to  his  chil- 
dren; with  them  it  continued  till  the  accession 
of  Solomon,  who  took  it  from  Abiathar,  and 
restored  it  to  Zadok  (of  the  houfe  of  Eleazar), 
so  flilfilling  the  prophecy  of  1  Sam.  ii.  30. 

Ab  ijather),  an  element  in  the  composition 
of  many  proper  names,  of  which  Aboa  is  a 
Chaldaic  torm,  the  syllable  affixed  giving  die 
emphatic  force  of  the  definite  article.  Applied 
to  God  by  Jesus  Christ  (Mark  xiv.  36),  and  by 
St  Paul  (Rom.  viii.  15;  Gal.  iv.  6). 

Ab.      [MoifTHS.J 

Ab'aouOy  2  Esdr.  i.  40.  [Habakkuk.]  Ap. 
Abad'don,  Rev.  ix.  ll.    [Apolltoh.1 
Abadi'as »  Obadiahy  son  of  Jehiei  (i 

Esd.  viii.  35).    Ap. 

Abag^toa*  one  of  the  seven  eunuchs  in  the 
Persian  court  of  Ahasuerus  (Esth.  i.  10). 

Ab'aiUL  one  of  the  "rivers  of  Damascus" 
(2  K.  V.  12).    The  Barada  and  the  Awy'  are 


now  the  chief  streams  of  Damascus,  and  thers 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  former  of  these 
represents  the  Abona  and  the  latter  the  Fhar- 
par  of  the  text.  The  Barada  rises  in  the  An- 
tilibanus,  at  about  23  miles  from  the  city,  after 
flowing  Uirough  which  it  runs  across  the  plain, 
till  it  loses  itself  in  the  lake  or  marsh  aahnt 

Ab^arim,  a  mountain  or  range  of  high- 
lands on  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  in  the  land  of 
Moab  (Dent,  xxxii.  49),  fiicing  Jericho,  and 
forming  the  eastern  wall  of  the  Jordan  valley 
at  that  part.  Its  most  elevated  spot  was  "the 
Mount  Nebo,  'head'  of  'the'  Flwah,"  from 
which  Moses  viewed  the  Promised  Land  before 
his  death.  There  is  nothing  to  prove  that  the 
Abarim  were  a  range  or  tract  of  any  len^, 
unless  the  Ije-Abarim  ("heaps  of  A.")  named  in 
Num.  xxxiii.  44,  and  which  were  on  the  south 
frontier  of  Moab,  are  to  be  taken  as  belouffing 
to  them.  These  mountains  are  mentioneo  in 
Num.  xxvii.  12,  xxxiii.  47,  48,  and  Deut 
xxxii.  49;  also  probably  in  Jer.  xxii.  20,  where 
the  word  is  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "passages." 

Abl>a.     [Ab.] 

Ab'da.  1.  Father  of  Adoninun  (1  K.  iv. 
6).  —  2.  Son  of  Shammua  (Neh.  xi.  17), 
called  Obadiah  in  1  Chr.  ix.  16. 

Ab'deelt  fiither  of  Shelemiah  (Jer.  xxxvi. 
26). 

Ab^'dL  L  A  Merarite,  and  ancestor  of 
Ethan  the  singer  (1  Chr.  vi.  44).— 2.  The 
father  of  Kish,  a  Merarite,  in  tno  reign  of 
Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxix.  12).  — 3.  One  of  the 
Bene-Elam  in  the  time  of  Ezra,  who  had  mar- 
ried a  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  26). 

Ab^'dias,  2  Esdr.  i.  39.    [Obadiah.]    Ap. 

Ab'dieL  son  of  Guni  and  father  of  Ahi, 
one  of  the  Gadites  who  were  settled  in  the  land 
of  Bashan  i\  Chr.  v.  15)  in  the  days  of  Jotham 
kinff  of  Judah. 

Ab'don.  1.  A  judge  of  Israel  (Judg. 
xii.  13,  15),  perhaps  the  same  person  as  Bedan 
in  1  Sam.  xii.  11.  —  2.  Son  of  Shashak  (1 
Chr.  viii.  23).  —  3.  Fint-bom  son  of  Jehiei, 
son  of  Gibeon  (1  Chr.  viii.  30,  ix.  35,  36).  — 4. 
Son  of  Micah,  a  contemporeiy  of  Josiah  (2 
Chr.  xxxiv.  20),  called  Achbor  in  2  K.  xxii.  12. 
—  6.  A  city  in  the  tribe  of  Asher,  given  to 
the  Gershonites  (Josh.  xxi.  30;  1  Chr.  vi.  74). 

Abed'nejEO  (i.  e.  tavant  i^  Ntgo,  peribaps 
the  same  as  ivs6o),  the  Chaldasan  name  eiven  to 
Azariah,  one  of  the  three  friends  of  Daniel, 
miraculously  saved  finom  the  fiery  furnace  (Dan. 

iii.).      [AZABIAH.] 

Alsely  in  Hebr.  Hel>el  (i.e.  bimUi,  vapor, 
/ronstitoniietf,  probably  so  called  from  the  short- 
ness of  his  life),  the  second  son  of  Adam,  mur- 
dered by  his  brother  Cain  (Gen.  iv.  1-16).  Je- 
hovah showed  respect  for  Abel's  ofiering,  but 
not  for  that  of  Cam,  because,  according  to  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (xi.  4),  Abel  "by  fidth 
offered  a  more  excellent  sacrifice  than  Cain." 
The  expression  "sin,"i.e.  sin-offering,  "lieth 
at  the  door"  (Gen.  iv.  7),  seems  to  imply  that 
the  need  of  sacrifices  of  blood  to  obtain  forgive- 
ness was  already  revealed.  Our  Lord  spoke  of 
Abel  as  the  first  martyr  (Matt  xxiii.  35);  so 
did  the  early  church  subsequently.  The  place 
of  his  murder  and  his  grave  are  pointea  out 
near  Damascus;  and  the  neighboring  peaaaati 
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tail  a  cnrioiu  tnulition  mpecting  his  boruJ 
(Stukj.  5.  #-  P.  p.  413). 

A'beit  the  name  of  seTeral  places  in  Falea- 
tioe,  probablj  signifies  a  meadow.  L  A'bbl- 
bbth-ma'achah,  a  town  of  some  importance 
("a  city  and  a  mother  in  Israel/'  S  Sam.  xx. 
19)y  in  the  extreme  N.  of  Palestine;  named 
with  Dan,  Cinneroth,  Kedesh;  and  as  snch 
fidling  an  earij  prey  to  the  invading  kings  of 
Syria  (1  K  XT.  29).  In  the  parallefpassatte,  2 
CSir.  xtL  4,  the  name  is  changed  to  Abel  Auim, 
*' Abel  on  the  waters."  Here  Sheba  was  over- 
taken and  besieged  by  Joab  (2  Sam.  xx.  14, 
15) ;  and  the  city  was  saved  b^  the  exercise,  on 
the  part  of  one  of  its  inhabitants,  of  that  sa- 
gacity for  which  it  was  proverbial  (18).  In 
venes  14  and  18  it  is  simphr  Abel,  ana  in  14  is 
ai^nrently  distinguished  nom  Beth-maachah. 
—  2.  A^'bbl-mizra^im,  i.e.  the  monming  of 
Egypt,  Uie  name  given  bv  the  Canaanites  to 
the  floor  of  Atad,  at  which  Joseph,  his  broth- 
en,  and  the  Egyptians,  made  their  mourning 
for  Jacob  (Gen.  1.  11).  It  was  beyond  (on  the 
east  of)  Jordan.  [ Atab.I  —  8*  A^bbl-shit^- 
TIM,  "the  meadow  of  tne  acacias,"  in  the 
'^plains"  of  Moab;  on  the  low  level  of  the  Jor- 
dan valley,  as  contradistinguished  from  the 
cultivated  "fields"  on  the  upper  level  of  the  ta- 
ble-land. Here — their  last  reBting-j)lace  before 
croasing  the  Jordan  —  Israel  "pitched  fiom 
Bcth-jesimoth  unto  A.-Shittim"  (Num.  xxxiii. 
49).  The  place  is  most  frequently  mentioned 
by  its  shorter  name  of  Shittim.  [Shittix.] 
In  the  days  of  Josephns  it  was  still  known  as 
Atnla,  Uie  town  imbosomed  in  palms,  60  stadia 
from  the  dty.  The  town  and  the  palms  have 
disappeared ;  but  the  acaciareroves,  oenoted  by 
the  name  Shittim,  still  remain,  "  marking  with 
a  line  of  verdure  the  upper  terraces  of  the  Jor- 
dan valley"  (Stanley,  S.  ^  P.  298).  —4.  A'bbl- 
mb'holah  ("meadow  of  the  dance"),  named 
with  Beth-shean  and  Jockneam  (1  El  iv.  12), 
and  therefore  in  the  N.  part  of  the  Jordan  val- 
ley. To  "the  border  (the  'Up'  or  'brink')  of 
Abel-meholah,"  and  to  Beth-Shittah  (the 
"  bouse  of  the  acacia"),  both  places  being  evi- 
dently down  in  the  Jordan  valley,  the  routed 
Bedouin  host  fled  from  Gideon  (tludg.  vii.  22). 
Here  Elisha  was  found  at  his  plough  by  Eli- 
jah returning  up  the  valley  from  Horeb  (1  K. 
xix.  16-19). — 6.  A'BBi/K»^BAMiM,in  the  A-V. 
rendered  "  the  plain  of  the  vineyaids,"  a  place 
eastward  of  Joraan,  beyond  Aroer ;  named  as  the 
point  to  which  Jephtludi's  pursuit  of  the  Bene- 
Ammon  extended  (Judg.  xi.  33).  An  Abel  is 
mentioned  by  Eosebius  at  6  miles  beyond  Phil- 
adelphia (Rabbah);  and  another  more  to  the  N. 
12  miles  E.  from  Gadara,  below  the  Hieromax. 
--6.  "The  OBBAT  'Abbl,'  in  the  field  of 
Joshua  the  Bethshemite"  (1  Sam.yi.  18).  By 
comparison  with  14  and  15,  it  would  seem  that 
for  Abd  should  be  read  Eben »  stone.  Our 
translaton»  by  the  insertion  of  "stone  of," 
take  a  middle  coarse. 

A1)6I,  a  town  in  the  possession  of  Issachar, 
named  between  IQshion  and  Remeth,  in  Josh, 
xix.  20.  only. 

Alxi,  mother  of  kinr  Hexekiah  (2  K.  xviii.  2). 
The  name  is  written  Abijah  in  2  Chr.  xxix.  1. 
Her  fitther's  name  was  Zachariah.  He  was  per- 
haps the  Zechariafa  mentioned  by  Isaiah  (viii.  2). 


Abf  a,  Abi'ah.  or  Abi'Jah.  L  Son  of 

Beecher,  the  son  of  Bemamiu  ( 1  Chr.  vii.  8).  -— 
2.  Wife  of  Hexron  (1  Chr.  ii.  24).  — 3.  Second 
son  of  Samuel,  whom  together  with  his  eldest 
son  Joel  he  made  judge  in  Beersheba  (1  Sam. 
viii.  2 ;  1  Chr.  vii.  28).  The  corruptness  of 
their  administration  was  the  reason  alleged  by 
the  Israelites  for  their  demanding  a  king.  — 4. 
Abuah,  or  Abu  AM,  the  son  of  Bchoboam  (1 
Chr.  iii.  10:  Matt.  i.  7).— 6.  Mother  of  king 
Hezekiah.  [Abi.] — 6.  Descendant  of  Eleazar, 
and  chief  of  the  eighth  of  the  24  courses  of 
priests  (Luke  i.  5) :  the  same  as  Abuah,  4. 

Abi-Allx>n.  JAbibl.] 

Abi^asaph  (Ex.  vi.  24),  otherwise  written 
Ebi'asaph  (l  Chr.  vi.  23,  37,  ix.  19),  the 
head  of  one  of  the  fomilies  of  the  Korhites  (a 
house  of  the  Kohathites),  but  his  precise  ^no- 
alogy  is  somewhat  uncertain.  In  Ex.  vl  24, 
he  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  represented  as 
one  of  the  sons  of  Korah,  and  as  the  brother 
of  Assir  and  Elkanah.  But  in  1  Chr.  vi.  he 
appears  as  the  son  of  Elkanah,  the  son  of  Assir, 
the  son  of  Korah.  The  natural  inference  from 
this  would  be  that,  in  Ex.  vL  24,  the  expression 
"  the  sons  of  Korah  "  merely  means  tne  fiimi- 
lies  into  which  the  house  of  the  Korhites  was 
subdivided.  Among  the  remarkable  descend- 
ants of  Abiasaph,  according  to  the  text  of  1 
Chr.  vi.  33-^7,  were  Samud  the  prophet  and 
Elkanah  his  fother  (1  Sam.  i.  1),  and  Heman 
the  singer;  but  Ebiasaph  seems  to  be  improp- 
erly inserted  in  ver.  37. 

Abi^athar^  high-priest  and  fourth  in  do- 
scent  from  Eli,  who  was  of  the  line  of  Ithamar, 
the  younger  son  of  Aaron.  Abiathar  was  the 
only  one  of  all  the  sons  of  Ahimelech  the  high- 
priest  who  escaped  the  slaughter  inflicted  upon 
nis  father's  house  by  Saul,  at  the  instigation  of 
Doeg  the  Edomite  (see  title  to  Ps.  lU.  and  the 
psalm  itself),  in  revenge  for  his  having  inquired 
of  the  Lord  for  David,  and  given  him  the  show^ 
bread  to  eat,  and  the  sword  of  Goliath  the  Phi- 
listine, as  is  related  in  1  Sam.  xxii.  Abiathar 
having  become  high-priest  fled  to  David,  and 
was  thus  enabled  to  inquire  of  the  Lord  for  him 
n  Sam.  xxiii.  9,  xxx.  7 ;  2  Sam.  ii.  1,  v.  19, 
&c.).  The  fact  of  David  having  been  the  un- 
willing cause  of  the  death  of  all  Abiathar's  kin- 
dred, coupled  with  his  gratitude  to  his  fother 
Ahimelecn  for  his  kindness  to  him,  made  him  a 
firm  and  steadfast  friend  to  Abiathar  all  his 
life.  Abiathar  on  his  part  was  firmljr  attached 
to  David.  He  adherra  to  him  in  his  wander- 
ings while  pursued  by  Saul ;  he  was  with  him 
wmle  he  reigned  in  Hebron  (2  Sam.  ii.  1-3), 
the  city  of  the  house  of  Aaron  (Josh.  xxi.  10- 
13) ;.  he  earned  the  ark  before  him  when  David 
brought  it  up  to  Jerusalem  (1  Chr.  xv.  11 ;  1 
K.  ii.  26) ;  he  continued  faithful  to  him  in  Ab- 
salom's rebellion  (2  Sam.  xv.  24,  29,  35,  36. 
xvii.  15-17,  xix.  11) ;  and  "was  afflicted  in  all 
wherein  David  was  afflicted."  He  was  also  one 
of  David's  chief  counsellors  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  34). 
When,  however,  Adon^ah  set  himself  up  for 
David's  successor  on  the  throne,  in  opposition 
to  Solomon,  Abiathar,  perhaps  in  rivalry  to 
Zadok,  sided  with  him,  and  was  one  of  his  chief 
partisans,  whOe  Zadok  was  on  Solomon's  side. 
For  this  Abiathar  was  banished  to  his  native 
village,  Anathoth,  in  the  tribe  of  Bavjamin 
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(Josh.  xxi.  18),  and  narrowly  escaped  with  his 
life,  which  was  spared  by  Solomon  only  on  the 
stren^^tli  of  his  long  and  iaithl'ul  service  to  Da- 
vid his  father.    He  was  deprived  of  the  high- 
priesthood,  and  we  are  told  that "  Zadok  the 
priest  did  the  king  put  in  the  room  of  Abia- 
thar"  (1  E.  ii.  27,  35).    There  are  one  or  two 
difficulties  connected  with  Abiathar,  to  which 
a  brief  reference  must  be  made.     ( 1 . )  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  determine  the  position  of  Abiathar  rela- 
tively to  Zadok,  and  to  account  for  the  double 
high-priesthood.    Zadok,  who  was  descended 
from  Eleazar,  the  elder  son  of  Aaron,  is  first 
mentioned  in  1  Chr.  xii.  28,  where  he  is  de- 
scribed as  "  a  young  man  mighty  of  valor," 
and  is  said  to  have  joined  David  while  he 
reigned  in  Hebron.    From  this  time  we  read, 
botn  in  the  books  of  Samuel  and  Chronicles, 
of  **  Zadok  and  Abiathar  the  priests,"  Zadok 
being  always  named  first    Ana  yet  we  are  told 
that  Solomon  on  his  accession  put  Zadok  in 
the  room  of  Abiathar.    Perhaps  the  true  state 
of  the  case  was,  that  Abiathar  was  the  first,  and 
Zadok  the  second  priest ;  but  that  from  the  su- 
perior strength  of  the  house  of  Eleazar,  which 
enabled  it  to  furnish  16  out  of  tlie  24  courses 
(1  Chr.  xxiv.),  Zadok  acquired  considerable  in- 
fluence with  David ;  and  that  this,  added  to  his 
being  the  heir  of  the  elder  line,  and  perhaps 
also  to  some  of  the  passages  being  written  after 
the  line  of  Zadok  was  established  in  tlie  high- 
priesthood,  led  to  the  precedence  given  him  over 
Abiathar.    We  have  already  su^^ested  the  pos- 
sibility of  jealousv  of  Zadok  bang  one  of  the 
motives  which  inclined  Abiathar  to  join  Adoni- 
iah's  faction.    It  is  most  remarkable  how,  first, 
Saul's  cruel  slaughter  of  the  priests  at  Nob,  and 
then  the  political  error  of  tlie  wise  Abiathar,  led 
to  the  fulfilment  of  (rod's  denunciation  against 
the  house  of  Eli,  as  the  writer  of  1  K.  ii.  27 
leads  us  to  observe  when  he  says  that  "  Solo- 
mon thrust  out  Abiathar  from  being  priest  unto 
the  Lord,  that  he  might  fulfil  the  word  of  the 
Lord  wbich  He  spake  concerning  the  house  of 
Eli  in  Shiloh."    (2.)  In  2  Sam.  viii.  17,  and  in 
the  duplicate  passage  1  Chr.  xviii.  16,  and  in 
1  Chr.  xxiv.  3,  6, 31^  we  have  Ahimdeai  substi- 
tuted for  Abiathar,  and  Ahimdech  the  aon  of  Ahia- 
thoTj  instead  of  Abiathar  the  son  of  Ahimdech, 
Whereas  in  2  Sam.  xx.  25,  and  in  every  other 
passage  in  the  O.  T.,  we  are  uniformly  told  that 
It  was  Abiathar  who  was  priest  with  Zadok  in 
David's  reign,  and  that  he  was  the  son  of  Ahim- 
elech,  and  that  Ahimelech  was  the  son  of  Ahi- 
tub.      The  difficulty  is  increased   by  finding 
Abiathar  spoken  of  as  the  high-priest  in  whose 
time  David  ate  the  show-bread,  m  Mark  ii.  26. 
However,  the  evidence  in   favor  of  David's 
friend  being  Abiathar  the  wn  of  Ahimdech  pre- 
ponderates so  8tron)2:lpr,  and  the  impossibility  of 
any  rational  reconciliation  is  so  clear,  that  one 
can  only  suppose  that  the  error  was  a  clerical 
one  originaliyi  and  was  propagated  from  one 
passage  to  another.    The  mention  of  Abiathar 
by  our  Lord,  in  Mark  ii.  26,  might  perhaps  be 
accounted  for,  if  Abiathar  was  the  person  who 
persuaded  his  father  to  allow  David  to  have  the 
Dread,  and  if,  as  is  probable,  the  loaves  were 
Abiathar's  (Lev.  xxiv.  9),  and  given  by  him 
with  his  own  hand  to  David. 
Al>ib.    [Months.] 


Al>idah  or  Abi'da,  a  son  of  Midian  (Gen. 
XXV.  4;  I  Chr.  i.  33). 

A^idan,  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  at 
the  time  of  the  Exodus  (Num.  i.  11,  ii.  22,  vii. 
60,  65,  X.  24). 

Al>ieL  1.  Tlie  father  of  Kish,  and  conse- 
quently grandfather  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  ix.  1),  as 
well  as  of  Abner,  Saul's  commander-in-chief 
( 1  Sam.  xiv.  51 ).  In  the  genealogy  in  1  Chr.  viii. 
33,  ix.  39,  Ner  is  made  Sie  father  of  Kish,  and 
the  name  of  Abiel  is  omitted,  but  the  correct 
genealogy  according  to  Samuel  is  :~- 

Abiel 
I 


KUh 
8aal 


Ker 
Abner. 


— 2.  One  of  David's  mighty  men  (1  Chr.  xi. 
32).  In  2  Sam.  xxiii.  31  he  is  called  Abiai^- 
BOM,  which  Kennicott  decides  is  the  true  read- 
ing, though  it  seems  more  probable  that  the 
copyist  carried  his  eye  forward  to  the  next 
verse,  and  that  "  the  ShaaJbonite  "  there  was  the 
cause  of  his  error.  The  Syr.  of  2  Sam.  has 
"  Abi,  the  son  of  Abialmon  of  Gilead."  Abiel 
was  a  native  of  the  Arabah,  or  valley  of  the 
Jordan,  as  his  name  **  Arbathite  "  indicates. 

Abie'zer.  1.  Eldest  son  of  Gilead,  and 
descendant  of  Manassch,  and  apparently  at  ona 
time  the  leading  family  of  the  tnbe  (Josh.  xvii. 
2;  1  Chr.  vii.  18;  Num.  xxvi.  30,  where  the 
name  is  given  in  the  contracted  form  of  Jeeaer). 
In  Chronicles,  Abiezer  is,  in  tlie  present  state 
of  the  text,  said  to  have  sprung  from  the  sister 
of  Gilead  (1  Chr.  vii.  18).  He  was  the  ances- 
tor of  the  great  jud^  Gideon.  [Gideon.]  The 
name  also  occurs  in  Judg.  vi.  34,  viii.  2  ;  and 
in  an  adjectival  form  ("the  Abiezrite")  in 
Judg.  vi.  11,  24,  viii.  32.  —2.  One  of  David's 
"  mighty  men  "  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  27  ;  1  Chr.  xi. 
28,  xxvu.  12). 

Abiga'il.  L  The  beautiful  wife  of  Nabal, 
a  weal  wy  owner  of  goats  and  sheep  in  Carmel. 
When  David's  messengers  were  slighted  by 
Nabal,  Abigail  took  the  blame  upon  herself, 
supplied  David  and  his  followers  with  provis- 
Ions,  and  succeeded  in  appeasing  his  anger. 
Ten  days  after  this  Nabal  died,  and  David  sent 
for  Abigail  and  made  her  his  wife  (1  Sam.  xxv. 
14,  &c.).  By  her  he  had  a  son,  called  Cliileab 
in  2  Sam.  iii.  3  ;  but  Daniel,  in  1  Chr.  iii.  1 .  -^ 
2.  A  sister  of  David,  married  to  Jether  the 
Ishmadite,  and  mother,  by  him,  of  Amasa 
(1  Chr.ii.  17).  —  The  statement  in  2  Sam.  xvii. 
25,  that  the  mother  of  Amasa  was  an  Isradite, 
is  doubtless  a  transcriber's  error.  There  could 
be  no  reason  for  recording  this  fact;  but  the 
circumstance  of  David's  sister  marrying  a  hea- 
then Ishmaelite  deserved  mention. 

Abiha'il.  1.  Father  of  Zuriel,  chief  of 
the  Levitical  family  of  Merari,  a  contemporary 
of  Moses  (Num.  iii.  35).  —  2.  Wife  of  Abishur 
(1  Chr.  ii.  29).  — 8.  Son  of  Hnri,  of  the  tribe 
of  Gad  (1  Chr.  v.  14).  — 4.  Wife  of  Reho- 
boam.  She  is  called  the  daughter,  i.«.  descend- 
ant of  Eliab,  the  elder  brother  of  David  (2  Chr. 
3(i.  18).  —  5.  Father  of  Esther  and  uncle  of 
Mordocai  (Esth.  ii.  15,  ix.  29). 

AbillUi  the  second  son  (Num.  iii.  8)  of 


ABIHUD 


ABIMKLECH 


Aaron  by  Elisheba  (Ex.  vi.  23),  who  with  his 
&ther  and  hiz)  elder  brother  Nadab,  and  seventy 
eUen  of  Israel,  accompanied  Moses  to  the  sum- 
mit of  Sinai  (Ex.  xxiv.  1).  Being  together 
with  Nadab  ^ilty  of  offering  strange  fire  (Lev. 
X.  1 )  to  the  Xiora,  i.e.  not  ue  holy  fire  which 
burnt  continually  upon  the  altar  of  bumt-ofier- 
ing  (Lev.  vi  9,  12),  they  were  both  consumed 
by  fire  fh>m  heaven,  and  Aaron  and  his  surviv- 
ing sons  were  forbidden  to  mourn  for  them. 

Abiliad,  son  of  Bela  and  grandson  of 
benjamin  (1  Chr.  viii.  3). 

Abijah  or  Abi'jam.  L  The  son  and 
successor  of  Behoboam  on  the  throne  of 
Judah  ri  K.  xiv.  31;  2  Chr.  xii.  16).  He  is 
ealled  Abijah  in  Chronicles,  Abijcun  in  Kings ; 
the  latter  name  being  probably  an  error  in  tho 
MSS.  He  b^nn  to  reign  b.  c.  959,  and  reigned 
three  years.  — -From  the  First  Book  of  Kings  we 
team  that  Abijah  endeavored  to  recover  tho 
fcuDgdom  of  the  Ten  Tribes,  and  made  war  on 
Jeroboam.  No  details  are  given,  but  we  are 
also  informed  that  he  walked  in  all  the  sins  of 
Reboboam  (idolatry  and  its  attendant  immorali- 
ties, 1  K.  XIV.  23,  24),  and  that  his  heart  "  was 
not  perfect  before  God,  as  the  heart  of  David 
his  fiither."  In  the  second  book  of  Chronicles 
his  war  against  Jeroboam  is  more  minutely  de- 
scribed ;  he  was  successful  in  battle,  and  took 
the  cities  of  Bethel,  Jeshanah,  and  Ephrain, 
with  their  dependent  villages.  It  is  also  said 
that  his  army  consisted  of  400,000  men,  and 
Jeroboam's  g^  800,000,  of  whom  500,000  fell  in 
the  action ;  but  our  MSS.  are  frequently  incor- 
rect as  to  numbers,  and  there  are  reasons  for 
reducing  these  to  40,000,  80,000,  and  50,000. 
Nodiing  is  said  by  the  writer  in  Chronicles  of 
the  sins  of  Abijidi,  but  we  are  told  that  after 
his  victory  he  "waxed  mighty,  and  married 
fourteen  wives,"  whence  we  may  well  infer  that 
ha  was  elated  with  prosperity,  and  like  his 
grandfiither  Solomon  fell,  dnnng  the  last  two 
jFcan  of  his  life,  into  wickedness,  as  described 
m  Kings.  He  was  succeeded  by  Asa.  —  2. 
Theseoou'^  son  of  Samuel,  called  Abiah  in  our 
version.  [Abia,  Abiah,  No.  3.]  —  3.  The  son 
of  Jeroboam  I.  king  of  Israel,  in  whom  alone, 
of  all  the  house  of  Jeroboam,  was  found  "some 
good  thing  toward  the  Lord  God  of  Israel," 
and  who  was  therefore  the  only  one  of  his  family 
who  was  suffered  to  go  down  to  the  grave  in 
peace.  He  died  in  his  childliood,  just  after  Jer- 
oboam's wife  had  been  sent  in  disguise  to  seek 
help  for  him,  in  his  sickness,  from  the  prophet 
Abijah,  who  gave  her  the  above  answer.  ( 1  K. 
xiv.)  — 4.  A  descendant  of  Eleazar,  who  gave 
his  name  to  the  eighth  of  the  twenty-four  courses 
into  which  the  priests  were  divided  by  David 
(1  Chr.  xxiv.  10;  2  Chr.  viii.  14;  Neh.  xu.  4, 
17).  To  the  course  of  Abijah  or  Abia  belonged 
2^harias  the  fiither  of  John  the  Baptist  (Luke 
i.  5).  —  6.  One  of  the  priests  who  entered  into 
a  covenant  with  Nehemiah  to  walk  in  God's 
law  (Neh.  x.  7) ;  unless  the  name  is  rather  that 
of  a  family,  and  the  same  with  tlie  preceding. 

Abi'iam.     [Abu ah,  No.  1.] 

Al>ua.     [Abilbnr.] 

Abile^'ne  (Lake  iii.  1),  a  tetrachy  of  which 
the  capital  was  Abila,  a  city  situated  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  Antilibanus,  in  a  district  ferti- 
lized by  the  river  Barada.    Its  name  probably 


arose  from  the  green  luxuriance  of  its  situation, 
"  Abel "  perhaLkj  denoting  "  a  grassy  meadow." 
[See  p.  2  b.]  The  name,  thus  derived,  is  quite 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  traditions  of  the 
death  of  Abel,  which  are  associated  widi  the 
spot,  and  which  are  localized  by  the  tomb  called 
Nd>i  Habilf  on  a  height  above  the  ruins  of  the 
city.  The  position  of  the  city  is  very  clearly 
designated  by  the  Itineraries  as  18  miles  from 
Damascus,  and  38  (or  32)  miles  from  Heliopolis 
or  Baalbec.  —  It  is  impossible  to  fix  the  bmits 
of  the  Abilene  which  is  mentioned  by  St.  Luke 
as  the  tetrarchy  of  Lysanias.  [Lysanias.]  Like 
other  districts  of  the  East  it  doubtless  under- 
went many  changes,  both  of  masters  and  of  ex- 
tent,  before  it  was  finally  absorbed  in  die  prov- 
ince of  Syria.  Josephus  associates  this  neigh- 
borhood with  the  name  of  Lysanias  both  before 
and  after  the  time  referred  to  by  the  evangelist. 
—  The  site  of  the  chief  city  of  Abilene  has  been 
undoubtedly  identified  where  the  Itineraries 
place  it ;  and  its  remains  have  been  described 
of  late  years  by  immv  travellers.  It  stood  in  a 
remarkable  gor^ee  called  tlie  Suk  Wady  Barada, 
where  the  river  breaks  down  tlirough  the  moun- 
tain towards  the  plain  of  Damascus. 

Abim^'aely  a  descendant  of  Joktan  (Gen.  x. 
28 ;  1  Chr.  i.  22),  and  probably  the  progenitor 
of  an  Arab  tribe. 

Abim'elech  (fiaher  of  the  Idnq),  the  name 
of  several  Philistine  kings,  was  prooably  a  com- 
mon title  of  these  kings,  like  tnat  of  Pharaoh 
among  the  Egyptians,  and  that  of  CsBsar  and 
Augustus  among  the  Romans.  An  argument 
to  die  same  effect  is  drawn  from  the  title  of  Ps. 
xxxiv.,  in  which  the  nameof  Abimelech  is  given 
to  the  king,  who  is  called  Achish  in  1  Sam.  xxt 
11.  — L  A  Philistine,  king  of  Gerar  (Gen.  xx., 
xxi.),  who,  exercising  the  right  claimed  bv  East- 
em  princes,  of  collecting  ^1  the  beautiful  wo- 
men of  their  dominions  into  their  harem  (Gen. 
xii.  15;  Esth.  ii.  3),  sent  for  and  took  Sarah. 
A  similar  account  is  given  of  Abraham's  con- 
duct on  this  occasion,  to  that  of  his  behavior 
towards  Pharaoh  [Abraham].  —  2.  Another 
kin^  of  Gerar  in  the  diue  of  Isaac,  of  whom  a 
similar  narradve  is  recorded  in  relation  to  Be- 
bekah  ( Gen.  xxvi.  !,&€.).  —  3.  Son  of  the  judge 
Gideon  by  bis  Shechemite  concubine  ( Judg.  viii. 
31 ).  After  his  fiither's  death  he  murdered  all 
his  brethren,  seventy  in  number,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Jotham  the  youngest,  who  concealed 
himself;  and  he  then  persuaded  the  Shechem- 
ites,  through  the  infincncc  of  his  mother's  breth- 
ren, to  elect  him  king.  It  is  evident  from  this 
narrative  that  Shechem  now  became  an  inde- 
pendent state,  and  threw  off  the  yoke  of  the  con- 
quering Israelites.  When  Jotham  heard  that 
Abimelech  was  made  king,  he  addressed  to  the 
Shechemites  his  fable  of  the  trees  choosing  a 
king  ( Judg.  ix .  1 ) .  After  Abimelech  had  reigned 
three  years,  the  citizens  of  Shechem  rebelled. 
He  was  absent  at  the  dme,  but  he  returned  and 
quelled  the  insurrection.  Shortly  idfter  he 
stormed  and  took  T))el)ez,  bnt  was  struck  on 
the  head  bv  a  woman  with  the  fragment  of  a 
mill-stone  (comp.  2  Sam.  xi.  21 ) ;  and  lest  he 
should  be  said  to  have  died  by  a  woman,  he  bade 
his  armor-bearer  slay  him.  Thus  God  avenged 
the  murder  of  his  brethren,  and  fulfilled  the  curse 
of  Jotham. — 4-  Son  of  Abiathar,  the  high-priest 
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in  the  time  of  David  (1  Chr.  xviii.  16),  called 
Ahimelech  in  2  Sam.  viii.  16.     [Ahimelvch.j 

Abin^adab.  L  A  Leyite,  a  native  of  Eu^ 
jath-jearim,  in  whose  honee  the  ark  remained  20 
years  (1  Sam.  vii.  1,  2;  1  Chr.  xiii.  7). —  2. 
Second  son  of  Jesse,  who  followed  Sam  to  his 
war  against  the  PhUistinefl  (1  Sam.  xvi.  8,  xvii. 
IS). — 3.  A  son  of  Saol,  who  was  slain  withliis 
hrothcrs  at  the  fatal  battle  on  Mount  Gilboa 
(1  Sam.  xxxi.  2).  —  4.  Father  of  one  of  the 
twelve  chief  officers  of  Solomon  (1  K.  iv.  11|. 

Abin^'oain.  the  father  of  Bank  ( Judg.  iv. 
6,12;  V.  1,11). 

Abi^ram.  L  A  Benbenite,  son  of  Eliab,  who 
with  Dathan  and  On,  men  of  the  same  tribe, 
and  Eorah  a  Levite,  organized  a  conspiracy 
against  Moses  and  Aaron  (Nam.  xvi.).  [For 
details,  see  Korah.]  — 2.  Eldest  son  of  Hid,  the 
Bethclite,  who  died  when  his  father  laid  the 
foundations  of  Jericho  (1  K.  xvi.  34),  and  thus 
accomplislicd  the  first  part  of  the  curse  of  Joshua 
(Josh.  vi.  26). 

Abi^ron = Abiram  (Ecclus.  xlv.  1 8] .  Ap. 

Abise^i  »  Abishua,  son  of  Fhinehas  [2 
Esdr.  i.  2) ;  called  also  Abisum  (I  Esdr.  viii. 
2).  Ap. 

Ab^ishag,  a  beautiful  Shunamite,  taken 
into  David's  liarcm  to  comfort  him  in  his  ex- 
treme old  ago  ( 1  E.  i.  1-4).  After  David's  death 
Adonijuh  induced  Bathshcba,  the  queen-mother, 
to  lisk  Solomon  to  give  him  Abisliag  in  mar- 
riage; but  this  imprudent  petition  cost  Adonijah 
his  life  (1  E.  ii.  13,  &c.).     [Adonijah.] 

Abisha^  the  eldest  of  the  three  sons  of  Zc- 
ruiah,  DavfA's  sister,  and  brother  to  Joab  and 
Aaahel  (1  Chr.  ii.  IC).  It  may  be  owing  to  his 
seniority  of  birth  that  Abishai,  first  of  the  three 
brothers,  appears  as  the  devoted  follower  of 
David.  Long  before  Joab  appears  on  the 
stage  Abishai  had  attached  himself  to  the  for- 
tunes of  David.  He  was  his  companion  in  the 
desperate  night  expedition  to  the  camp  of 
Saul,  and  would  at  once  have  avenged  and 
terminated  his  uncle's  quarrel  by  stabbing  the 
Bleeping  king  with  his  own  spear.  But  David 
indignantly  restrained  him,  and  the  adven- 
turous warriors  left  the  camp  as  stealthily  as 
they  had  come,  carrying  with  them  Saul's 
spear  and  the  cruse  of  water  wliich  stood  at  his 
hsad  (1  Sam.  xxvi.  6-9).  During  David's  out- 
law life  among  the  Philistines,  Abishai  was  pro- 
bably by  his  side,  though  nothing  more  is  heard 
of  him  till  he  appears  with  Joab  and  Asahd  in 
hot  pursuit  of  Abner,  who  was  beaten  in  the 
blooav  fight  by  the  pool  of  Gibeon.  Asahel  fell 
by  Aoncr's  hand  :  at  sun-set  the  survivors  re- 
turned, buried  their  brother  by  night  in  the 
sepulchre  of  their  father  at  Bethlehem,  and  with 
revenge  in  their  hearts  marched  on  to  Hebron 
by  break  of  day  (2  Sam.  ii.  18,  24,  32).  In  the 
prosecution  of  their  vengeance,  though  Joab's 
nand  struck  the  deadly  blow,  Abishai  was  as- 
sociated with  him  in  the  treachery,  and  "Joab 
and  Abishai  killed  Abner"  (2  &am.  iii.  30). 
[Abnbb.]  In  the  war  against  Hanun,  under- 
taken by  David  as  a  punishment  for  the  insult 
to  his  messengers,  Aoishai,  as  second  in  com- 
mand, was  opposed  to  the  army  of  the  Ammon- 
ites before  the  gates  of  Kabbah,  and  drove  them 
headlong  before  him  into  the  city,  while  Joab 
4efcatcd  the  Syrians  who  attempted  to  raise  the 


siege  (2  Sam.  x.  10,  14;  I  Chr.  xix.  II,  15» 
The  defeat  of  the  Edomitea  in  the  valley  of  salt 
(1  Chr.  xviii.  12),  which  brought  them  to  a  state 
of  vassalage,  was  due  to  Abishai,  acting  perhaps 
under  the  immediate  orders  of  the  king  (see  2 
Sam.  viii.  13),  or  of  Joab  (Ps.  Ix.  title).  On 
the  outbreak  of  Absalom's  rebellion  and  tne  con- 
sequent flight  of  David,  Abishai  remained  true 
to  the  king^;  and  the  old  warrior  showed  a  gleam 
of  his  ancient  spirit,  as  fierce  and  relentless  as 
in  the  camp  of  Saul,  when  he  offered  to  avenge 
tlie  taunts  of  Shimei,  and  uiged  his  subsequent 
execution  (2  Sam.  xvi.  9;  xix.  21).  In  the 
battle  in  the  wood  of  Ephraim  Abishai  com* 
manded  a  third  part  of  the  armv  (2  Sam.  xviii. 
2,  5,  12),  and  in  the  absence  of  Amasa  was  sum- 
moned to  assemble  the  troops  in  Jerusalem  and 
pursue  after  the  rebel  Sheba,  Joab  being  appar- 
entlv  in  disgrace  for  the  slaughter  of  Absalom 
(2  Sam.  XX.  6,  10).  —  The  last  act  of  servioe 
which  is  recorded  of  Abishai  is  his  timely  rescue 
of  David  from  the  hands  of  a  gigantic  Philis- 
tine, Ishbi-benob  (2  Sam.  xxi.  17).  His  per- 
sonal prowess  on  this,  as  on  another  occasion, 
when  he  fought  single-handed  against  three 
hundred,  won  for  him  a  place  as  captain  of 
tlie  second  three  of  David's  mighty  men  (2  Sam. 
xxiii.  18  ;  1  Chr.  xi.  20).  Butin  all  probabili- 
tv  this  act  of  daring  was  achieved  while  he  was 
the  companion  of  David's  wanderings  as  an  out- 
law among  the  Philistines.  Of  tibe  end  of  his 
checkered  life  we  have  no  record. 

Abish^alom,  father  or  grandfather  of  Maa- 
chah,  who  was  the  wife  of  Rehoboam,  and 
mother  of  Abijah  (1  E.  xv.  2, 10).  He  is  called 
Absalom  in  2  Chr.  xi.  20,  21.  This  person 
must  be  David's  son  (see  LXX.,  2  Sam.  xiv. 
27).  Maachah  was  doubtless  named  after  her 
grandmother  (2  Sam.  iii.  3).      [Maachah,  3.1 

Abishu'GL  1.  Son  of  Bela,  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin  (1  Chr.  viii.  4). — 2.  Son  of  Fhinehas, 
the  son  of  Eleazar,  and  father  of  Bukki,  in  the 
genealogy  of  the  high-priests  (1  Chr.  vi.  4,  5, 
50,  51  ;  £zr.  vii.  4,  5).  According  to  Josephus 
{Ant.  viii.  1,  ^  3)  he  executed  the  oflice  of  high' 
])riest  after  his  father  Fhinehas,  and  was  sue 
cceded  by  Eli ;  his  descendants,  till  Zadok,  fall- 
ing into  the  rank  of  private  persons. 

Ab'ishur,  son  of  Shammai  (2  Chr.  ii.  28). 

Abfsuxn  =  Abifihua,  son  of  Fhinehas  (1 
Esd.  viii.  2),  elsewhere  called  Abisei.    Ap. 

Ab'ital,  one  of  David's  wives  (2  Sam.  ilL 
4 ;  1  Chr.  iii.  3). 

Ab'^itab,  son  of  Shaharaim  by  Hushim  (I 
Chr.  viii.  11). 

Abi'ud.  descendant  of  Zorobabel  in  the  gen- 
ealogy of  Jesus  Christ  (Matt.  i.  IS).  Lord  A. 
Hervey  identifies  him  with  Hodaiah  (1  Chr. 
iii.  24)  and  Juda  (Luke  iii.  26),  and  supposes 
him  to  have  been  the  grandson  of  Zorooabel 
through  his  daughter  Shelomith. 

Ablution.      [Purification.] 

Ab^ner.  1.  Son  of  Ncr,  who  was  the  bro- 
ther of  Eish  (1  Chr.  ix.  36),  the  father  of  Saul. 
Abner,  therefore,  was  Saul's  first  cousin,  and 
was  made  by  him  commander-in<hief  of  his 
armv  (1  Sam.  xiv.  51 ).  He  was  the  person  who 
conducted  David  into  Saul's  presence  after  the 
death  of  Goliath  (xvii.  57) ;  and  afterwards  ac- 
companied his  master  when  he  sought  David's 
life  at  Hachilah  (xxvi.  3-14).    From  this  time 
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we  liear  no  more  of  him  till  after  the  death  of 
Saul,  when  he  rises  into  importanoe  as  the  main 
stay  of  bis  family.     It  would  seem  that,  imme- 
diatelir  after  the  disastroos  battle  of  Mount  Gil- 
boa»  DaTid  was  proclaimed  kin^  of  Judah  in 
Hebron,  the  old  capital  of  that  tribe,  but  that 
the  rest  of  the  country  was  altogether  in  the 
hands  of  the  Philistines,  and  that  five  years 
passed  before  any  native  prince  ventured  to  op- 
pose his  claims  to  their  power.      During  that 
tim}  the  Isrielites  were  gradually  recovering 
their  territory,  and  at  length  Abner  proclaimed 
the  weak  and  unfortunate  Ishbosheth,  Saul's 
son,  as  kinj  of  Israel,  at  Mahanaim   beyond 
Jordan.     War  soon  broke  out  between  the  two 
rival  kings,  and  a  "  very  sore  battle"  was  fought 
at  Gibeon  between  the  men  of  Israel   under 
Abner  and  the  msn  of  Judah  under  Joab,  son 
of  Zemiah,  David's  sister  ( 1  Chr.  u.  16).     When 
the  army  of  Ishbosheth  was  defeated,  Joab's 
vonngcst  brother  Asahel,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  "  as  light  of  foot  as  a  wild  roe,"  pursued 
Abner,  and  in  spite  of  warning  refused  to  leave 
him.  so  that  Abner  in  self-defence  was  forced  to 
kill  him.    After  this  the  war  continued, , success 
nidining  more  and  more  to  the  side  of  David, 
till  at  hut  th3  imprudsnce  of  Ishbosheth  de- 
prived him  of  the  counsels  and  generalship  of 
the  hcvo,  who  was  in  truth  the  only  support 
of  his  tottering  throne.     Abner  had  married 
Rizpah,  Saul's  concubine,  and  this,  according 
to  tne  views  of  Oriental  courts,  might  be  so  in- 
terpreted as  to  im^ly  a  design  upon  the  throne. 
Rightly  or  wrongly,  Ishbosheth  so  understood 
it,  and  he  even  ventured  to  reproach  Abner  with 
it.    Abner,  incensed  at  his  ingratitude,  after  an 
indignant  reply,  opened  negotiations  with  David, 
by  whom  he  was  most  nivorably  received  at 
Hebron.     He  then  undertook  to  procure  his  rec- 
eption throughout  Israel ;  but  after  leaving 
ku  oonrt  for  the  purpose  was  enticed  back  by 
Joab,  and  treacherously  murdered  bv  him  and 
his  brother  Abishai,  at  the  gate  of  the  citv, 
partly  no  doubt,  as  Joib  showed  afterwards  m 
the  case  of  Amasa,  from  fear  lest  so  distin- 
guished a  convert  to  their  cause  should  gain  too 
nigh  a  place  in  David's  favor,  but  ostensibly 
in  retaliation  for  the  des^  of  Asahcl.    This 
murder  caused  the  greatest  sorrow  and  indigna- 
tion to  David ;  but,  as  the  assassins  were  too 
powerful  to  be  punished,  he  contented  himself 
with  showing  every  public  token  of  respect  to 
Abner's  memory,  by  following  the  bier  and 

Souring  forth  a  simple  dirge  over  the  slain  (2 
am.  iii.  33,  34).  — 2.  The  father  of  Jaasiel, 
chief  of  the  Benjamites  in  David's  reign  (1  Chr. 
xxvii.  21 ) :  probably  the  same  as  the  preceding. 

Abomination  of  Desolation,  men- 
tioned by  our  Saviour  as  a  sign  of  the  approach- 
ing destruction  of  Jerusalem,  with  reference  to 
Dan.  ix.  27,  xi.  31,  xii.  11.  The  Jews  con- 
sidered the  prophecy  of  Daniel  as  fulfilled  in  the 
Mofanation  of  the  Temple  under  Antiochus 
Apiphanes,  when  the  Israelites  themseNes  erect- 
ed an  idolatrous  altar  upon  the  sacred  idtar, 
and  ofSsred  sacrifice  thereon :  this  altar  is  de- 
scribed as  "an  abomination  of  desolation"  (1 
Maoc.  i.  54,  vi.  7).  The  prophecy,  however, 
refcnred  ultimately  to  the  aestmction  of  Jeru- 
salem by  the  Romans,  and  consequently  the 
"*  abomination  "  mnst  describe  some  occurrence 


connected  with  that  event.  But  it  is  not  easy 
to  find  one  which  meets  all  the  requirements  of 
the  case :  the  introduction  of  the  Roman  stand- 
ards into  the  Temple  would  not  be  an  ''abomina- 
tion," properly  speaking,  unless  it  could  be 
shown  that  the  Jews  themselves  participated  in 
the  worship  of  them ;  moreover,  this  event,  aa 
well  as  several  others  which  have  been  proposed, 
such  as  the  erection  of  the  statue  of  Hadrian,- 
fiul  in  regard  to  the  time  of  their  occurrence, 
being  niaequent  to  the  destruction  of  the  city. 
It  appears  most  probable  tnat  the  profanities  of 
the  Zealots  constituted  the  abomination,  which 
was  the  sign  of  impending  ruin. 

Al>raham.  or  Al>ram.  as  his  name  ap- 
pears in  the  earlier  portion  or  the  history,  was 
the  son  of  Terah,  and  founder  of  the  great 
Hebrew  nation.    His  family,  a  branch  of  the 
descendants  of  Shem,  were  setded  in  Ur  of  the 
Chaldees,  bevond  the  Euphrates.    The  three 
sons  of  Terah,  Nahor,  Abram,  and  Haran,  ap- 
pear in  the  book  of  Genesis  as  the  ancestors  of 
those  Shemitic  tribes  which,  migrating  in  a 
south-westerly  direction  from  their  original  set- 
tlements, spread  through  the  region  between 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  in 
their  ultimate  development  occupied  the  coun- 
tries from  Damascus  to  the  extremity  of  the 
Arabian  peninsula.     The  details  of  one  of  the 
most  remarkable   of  these  immigrations  are 
traced  out  in  the  history  of  Abram.    The  fam- 
ily of  Nahor  wandered  less  tlum  the  others,  and 
remained  principally  in  their  ancestral  pastures, 
the  fertile  plains  of  Syria,  as  the  aristocracy  of 
their  race,  from  among  whom,  for  two  genera- 
tions at  least,  the  descendants  of  the  migratory 
branches  sought   their  wives,  to  preserve  the 
purity  of  their  descent.     Terah  was  an  idolater. 
He  and  his  sons  "  served  other  gods  "  (Josh, 
xxiv.  2),  though  there  is  some  reason  for  sop- 
posing  ^at  the  worship  which  they  practised 
was  less  gross  in  its  nature  than  that  or  the  sur- 
rounding tribes,  and  that  the  idea  of  the  unity 
of  Qod  had  not  been  so  completely  obscured 
among  them.     Abram  appeara  as  the  champion 
of  monotheism,  and  to  nim  are  referred  the  be- 
ginnings of  the  Mosaic  polity'.  —  On  the  death 
of  his  father,  who  accompanied  the  emigrants 
as  far  as  Haran  in  Mesopotamia,  Abram,  then 
in  the  75th  year  of  his  age,  with  Sarai  his  wife, 
and  Lot  his  nephew,  son  of  his  deceased  brother 
Haran,  pursued    his   course   to  the  land  of 
Canaan,  whither  he  was  directed  by  divine  com- 
mand (Gen.  xii.  5),  when  he  received  the  gen- 
eral promise  that  he  should  become  the  founder 
of  a  great  nation,  and  that  all  the  families  of 
the  earth  should  be  blessed  in  him.    He  passed 
through  the  heart  of  the  country  by  the  great 
highway  to  Shcchem,  and  pitched  his  tent  be- 
neath Ukc  terebinth  of  Moreh   (Gen.  xii.  6). 
Here  he  received  in  vision  from  Jehovah  the 
further  revelation  that  this  was  the  land  which 
his  descendants  should   inherit  (xii.  7).     An 
altar  to  Jehovah  perpetuated  the  memory  of 
this  divine  appearance.     The  next  halting-place 
of  the  wanderer  was  in  a  strong  position  on  a 
mountain  east  of  Bethel,  bctwocn  Bethel  and 
Ai,  where  another  altar  was  roared  (Gen.  xii. 
8).    But  the  country  was  suffering  from  fam- 
ine, and  Abram,  like  his  descendants  two  cen- 
turies later,  finding  neither  pasture  for  his  cat- 
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tie  nor  food  for  hu  household,  journeyed  still 
southwards  to  the  rich  corn-lands  of  Egypt, 
As  the  caravan  approached  the  entrance  to  the 
country,  Abram,  fearing  that  the  great  beauty 
of  Sarai  might  tempt  the  powerful  monarch  of 
£g}'pt  and  expose  his  own  life  to  peril,  adopted 
a  pcuicy  whicn,  as  on  a  subsequent  occasion, 
produced  the  very  consequences  it  was  intended 
to  avert.  Sarai  was  to  represent  herself  as  his 
sister,  which  her  actual  n^iiitionship  to  him,  as 
probably  the  daughter  of  his  brother  Haran, 
allowed  her  to  do  with  some  semblance  of 
truth.  But  her  fresh  northern  beauty  excited 
the  admiration  of  the  swarth-skinncd  Egyptians : 
the  princes  of  Pharaoh  saw  her  and  praised  her 
to  the  king,  and  she  was  taken  into  the  royal 
harem.  Abram  was  loaded  with  munificent 
presents,  and  the  foundation  of  his  subsequent 
prosperity  was  apparently  laid  in  Egypt.  But 
the  oeception  wa£  discovered,  and  Pharaoh  with 
some  indignation  dismissed  him  from  the  coun- 
try (xii.  10-20).  How  long  was  the  period  of 
Abram's  stay  in  Egypt  is  uncertain.    It  is  snp- 

g>8ed  that  he  was  there  during  the  sway  of  the 
hepherd  kings  in  Memphis,  and  that  from  par- 
ticipating in  their  war  of  conauest  he  acquu^ 
the  favor  of  the  reigning  pnnce.  But  this  is 
mere  conjecture,  and  the  narrative  in  Genesis 
would  seem  to  imply  that  his  residence  in  Eg}'pt 
was  not  protracted.  —  Abram  left  Egypt  witli 
great  possessions,  and,  accompanied  by  Lot, 
returned  by  the  south  of  Palestine  to  his 
former  encampment  between  Betliel  and  Ai. 
The  increased  wealth  of  the  two  kinsmen  was 
the  ultimate  cause  of  their  separation.  The 
soil  was  not  fertile  enough  to  support  them 
both ;  their  herdsmen  quarrelled ;  and,  to  avoid 
dissensions  in  a  country  where  they  were  sur- 
rounded by  enemies,  for  "the  Canaanite  and 
Perizzite  were  tlien  in  the  land,"  Abram  pro- 
posed that  each  should  follow  his  own  fortune. 
Lot,  eager  to  auit  the  nomadic  life,  chose  the 
fertile  plain  of  tiie  Jordan,  rich  and  well-watered 
as  the  garden  of  Jchovali ;  while  Abram  dwelt 
in  tents,  a  pilgrim  in  the  land  of  promise.  It 
was  on  this  occasion  that  the  two  promises  he 
had  already  received  were  reiterated  in  one. 
From  the  hill-top  where  he  stoml  he  looked 
northwards  and  southwards  and  eastwards  and 
westwards  upon  the  country  hereafter  to  be 
peopled  by  his  numerous  descendants.  After 
parting  from  Lot,  Abram,  strong  in  numbers 
and  wealth,  quitted  the  hill-fastness  between 
Bethel  and  Ai,  and  pitched  his  tent  among  the 
oak-groves  of  Mamre,  close  to  Hebron,  where 
he  built  a  third  commemorative  altar  to  Jeho- 
vah (Gen.  xiii.).  —  The  narrative  is  now  inter- 
rupted by  a  remarkable  opiso<le  in  Abram's  life, 
which  vividly  represents  him  in  the  light  in 
which  he  was  rcganlod  by  the  contemporary 
rhicftains  of  Canaan.  The  chiefs  of  the  tribes 
who  peopled  the  oasis  of  the  Jonlan  had  been 
sulxiued  in  a  previous  imiption  of  northern 
warriors,  and  for  twelve  years  had  been  the 
tributaries  of  Chedorlaoiner,  king  of  Elam. 
Their  rebellion  !>rought  down  upon  Palestine 
and  the  neijrhboring  countries  a  fresh  flood 
of  invaders  from  the  north-east,  who  swept 
through  the  rejrions  east  of  the  Jordan,  and, 
returning,  joined  battle  with  the  revolted  chief- 
tains in  the  vale  of  Siddim.     The  king  of  Sod- 


om and  his  confederates  were  defeated,  their 
cities  plundered,  and  a  host  of  captives  accom- 
panied the  victorious  army  of  Cnedorlaomer. 
Among  them  were  Lot  and  his  family.  Abram, 
then  confederate  with  Mamre  the  Amorite  and 
his  brethren,  heard  the  tidings  from  a  fugitive, 
and,  hastily  arming  his  trusty  slaves,  staged  in 
pursuit.  He  followed  the  track  of  the  conauer- 
ors  along  the  Jordan  valley,  came  up  with  Uiem 
by  Dan,  and  in  a  night-attack  completely  routed 
their  host,  and  checked  for  a  time  the'  stream 
of  northern  immigration.  The  captives  and 
plunder  were  all  recovered,  and  Abram  was 
greeted  on  his  return  by  the  king  of  Sodom, 
and  by  Melchizedek  king  of  Salem,  priest  of 
the  M!ost  High  God,  who  mysteriously  appears 
upon  the  scene  to  bless  the  patriarch,  and  re- 
ceive from  him  a  tenth  of  tne  spoil.  In  this 
episode,  Abram  *'  the  Hebrew  "  (xiv.  13),  a  for- 
eign chief,  appears  as  a  poweHiil  emir  with  a 
numerous  following  of  retainers,  living  on  terms 
of  equality  with  ouers  like  himself,  who  were 
anxious  to  court  the  friendship  of  so  formidable 
an  ally,  and  combining  with  tne  peaceful  habits 
of  a  pastoral  life  the  same  capability  for  warfare 
whicn  is  characteristic  of  the  Arab  race.  With 
great  dignity  he  refuses  to  enrich  himself  by 
the  results  of  his  victory,  and  claims  only  a 
share  of  the  booty  for  his  Amorite  confederates, 
to  whom  he  apparently  extends  his  protection 
in  return  for  permission  to  reside  in  their  terri- 
tory (Gen.  xiv.).  —  During  his  residence  at 
Hebron,  and  while  apprehending  the  vengeance 
of  the  powerful  king  of  Elam,  the  thrice-re- 
peated promise  that  his  descendants  should 
become  a  mighty  nation  and  possess  the  land 
in  whkh  he  was  a  stranger,  was  confirmed  with 
all  the  solemnity  of  a  religions  ceremony  (Gen. 
XV.).  A  deep  sleep  fell  upon  Abram,  and  in 
the  horror  of  great  darkness  which  shrouded 
him  as  he  watched  the  sacrifices,  the  future 
destinies  of  his  nice  were  symbolized  and  re- 
vealed with  greater  distinctness  than  heretofore. 
Each  revelation  acquired  greater  definiteness 
than  the  preceding.  He  is  now  assured  that, 
though  childless,  the  heir  of  his  wealth  and  the 
inheritor  of  his  blessing  shall  be  no  adopted 
stranger,  but  the  issue  of  his  own  loins.  Ten 
years  had  passed  since,  in  obedience  to  the  di- 
vine command,  he  had  left  his  father's  house, 
and  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  was  apparently 
more  distant  than  at  first.  But  his  faith  was 
counted  to  him  for  righteousness,  and  when  the 
lamp  of  fire  had  passed  between  the  fragments 
of  tne  sacrifice,  Abram  entered  into  a  covenant 
with  Jehovah  (Gen.  xv.).  At  the  suggestion 
of  Sarai,  who  despaired  of  having  children  of 
her  own,  he  took  as  his  concubine  Hagar,  her 
Ecryptian  maid,  who  bare  him  Ishmael  in  the 
Bfitli  year  of  his  age  (Gen.  xvi.).  [Haoar  ; 
IsH.MAKL.1  But  this  was  not  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  promise.  Thirteen  years  elapsed, 
during  whicn  Abmm  still  dwelt  in  Heoron, 
when  the  Ia.st  step  in  the  revelation  was  made, 
that  the  son  of  Sarai,  and  not  Ishmael,  should 
inherit  both  the  temporal  and  spiritual  blessings. 
The  covenant  wos  renewed,  and  the  rite  of  cir- 
cumcision established  as  its  sign.  This  most 
important  crisis  in  Abram's  life  is  marked  by  the 
sicmifiennt  change  of  his  name  to  Abraham, 
'•  father  of  a  multitude ; "  while  his  wife's  from 
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8«ni  became  Sarah.  In  his  99tb  year  Abinr 
ham  was  circmnciaed  in  accordance  with  the 
divine  command,  together  with  Ishmael  and  all 
the  make  of  his  household,  as  well  the  slaves 
bom  in  his  house  as  those  purchased  from  the 
forsigner  (Gen.  xvii.).  The  promise  that  Sa- 
rah shoula  have  a  son  was  repeated  in  the  re- 
markable scene  described  in  ch.  xviii.  Three 
men  stood  before  Abraham  as  he  sat  in  his  tent- 
door  in  the  heat  of  the  da^.  The  patriarch, 
with  true  Eastern  hospitality,  welcomed  the 
strangers,  and  bade  them  rest  and  refresh  them- 
aelTes.  The  meal  ended,  they  foretold  the  birth 
of  Isaac,  and  went  on  their  wa^  to  Sodom. 
Abraham  accompanied  Chem,  and  is  represented 
as  an  interlocutor  in  a  dialogue  with  Jehoyah, 
in  which  he  pleaded  in  Tain  to  avert  the  ven- 
geance threatened  to  the  devoted  cities  of  the 
plain  (zviii.  17-^).  —  In  remarkable  contrast 
with  Abraham's  firm  faith  with  regard  to  the 
magnificent  fortunes  of  his  posterity  stands  the 
incident  which  occurred  during  his  temporary 
residence  among  the  Philistines  in  Gerar, 
whither  he  had,  for  some  cause,  removed  after 
the  destruction  of  Sodom.'  Sarah's  beauty 
won  the  admiration  of  Abimelech,  the  kinf  of 
the  country ;  the  temporizing  polrcy  of  Gra- 
ham produced  the  same  results  as  biefore ;  and 
the  narrative  of  ch.  xx.  is  nearly  a  repetition 
of  that  in  ch.  xii.  11-20.  Abimelecb's  digni- 
fied rebuke  taught  him  that  he  was  not  alone  in 
recogniadng  a  God  of  justice.  It  is  evident 
fiom  Gen.  xzi.  2^-34,  that  Abraham's  pros- 
perilT  had  at  this  time  made  him  a  powerful 
auxiJjuuT,  whom  it  was  advisable  for  Aoimelech 
to  conciliate  and  court,  and  his  conduct  there- 
fore evidences  a  singular  weakness  of  character 
in  one  who  was  otherwise  so  noble  and  chival- 
rous.—  At  length  Isaac,  the  long-looked  for 
chfld,  was  born.  His  birth  was  welcomed  by 
all  the  rejoicings  which  could  greet  the  advent 
of  one  whose  niture  was  of  such  rich  promise. 
Sanh's  jealousy,  aroused  by  the  mockery  of 
Ishmael  at  the  "great  banquet"  which  Abra^ 
ham  made  to  celebrate  the  weaning  of  her  son 
(Gen.  zxL  9),  demanded  that,  with  his  mother 
Hagar,  he  should  be  driven  out  (Gen.  xxi.  10). 
The  patriarch  reluctantly  consented,  consol^ 
by  the  fresh  promise  that  Ishmael  too  should 
become  a  g^reat  nation.  But  the  severest  trial 
of  his  fiiith  was  yet  to  come.  For  a  long 
period  |25  years  according  to  Josephus)  the 
otstoiy  IS  almost  silent.  The  position  which 
Abraham  held  among  the  Philistines,  during 
his  long  residence  among  them,  is  indicated  in 
the  narrative  of  Gen.  xxi.  22-^4.  At  length 
he  receives  the  stranse  command  to  take  Issuu;, 
his  only  son,  and  omr  him  for  a  bumt-ofierin^ 
at  an  appointed  place.  Such  a  bidding,  in  di- 
rect opposition  to  the  promptings  of  nature  and 
the  divme  mandate  against  the  shedding  of  hu- 
man blood,  Abraham  hesitated  not  to  obe^. 
His  faith,  hitherto  unshaken,  supported  him  m 
this  final  trial,  "  accounting  that  God  was  able 
to  raise  up  his  son,  even  m>m  the  dead,  from 
liriience  also  he  received  him  in  a  figure"  (Heb. 
xi  19)  —  probably  the  same  faith  to  which  our 
Lord  refers,  that  God  promised  to  be  the  "  God 
of  Isaac"  (Gen.  xvii.  19),  and  that  he  was  not 

^  PeriiapA  the  Hittites  had  driyen  oat  the  Amo- 
ttas  ttom  Hebron  (cf.  xxiii.). 
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a  "  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  livine."  The 
sacrifice  was  stayed  by  the  angel  of  Jehevah, 
the  promise  of  spiritual  blessing  for  the  first 
time  repeated,*  and  Abraham  with  his  son  re- 
turned to  Beersheba,  and  for  a  time  dwelt  there 
( Gen.  xxii.].  ^ut  we  find  him  after  a  few  years 
in  his  original  residence  at  Hebron,  for  there 
Sarah  di^  (Gen.  xxiii.  2),  and  was  buried  in 
the  cave  of  Machpelah,  which  Abraham  pux^ 
chased  of  Ephron  we  Hittite,  for  the  exorbitant 
price  of  400  shekels  of  silver.  The  grasping 
character  of  Ephron  and  the  generosity  of 
Abraham  are  finely  contrasted  in  the  narrative 
of  Gen.  xxiii.  In  the  presence  of  the  elders  of 
Heth,  the  field  of  Machpelah,  with  the  cave 
and  trees  that  were  in  it,  were  made  sure  to 
Abraham :  the  first  instance  on  record  of  a  legal 
conveyance  of  property.  The  mosque  at  He- 
bron is  believed  to  stand  upon  the  site  of  the 
sepulchral  cave.  —  The  remaining  years  of 
Abraham's  life  are  marked  by  but  few  inci- 
dents. In  his  advanced  age  he  commissioned 
the  faithfol  steward  of  his  house  to  seek  a  wife 
for  Isaac  from  the  family  of  his  broker  Nahor, 
binding  him  by  the  most  solemn  oath  not  to 
contract  an  aluance  with  the  daughters  of  the 
degraded  Canaanites  among  whom  he  dwelt 
((&n.  xxiv.).  After  Isaac's  marria^  with  Re- 
becca, and  his  removal  to  Lahai-roi,  Abraham 
took  to  wife  Keturah,  hj  whom  he  had  six  chil- 
dren, Zimran,  Jokshan .  Medan,  Midian,  Ishbok, 
and  Shnah,  who  became  the  ancestors  of  no- 
madic tribes  inhabiting  the  countries  south  and 
south-east  of  Palestine.  Keturah  occupied  a 
position  inferior  to  that  of  a  legitimate  wife, 
and  in  1  Chr.  i.  32  is  called  the  concubine  of 
Abraham.  Her  children,  like  Ishmael,  were 
dismissed  with  presents,  and  settled  in  the  East 
country  during  Abraham's  lifetime,  and  Isaac 
was  left  sole  heir  of  his  father^s  wealth. — 
Abraham  lived  to  see  the  gradual  accomplish- 
ment of  the  promise  in  the  birth  of  his  grand- 
children Jacob  and  Esau,  and  witnessed  their 
growth  to  manhood  (Gen.  xxv.  26).  Of  his 
last  years  we  possess  no  record.  They  appear 
to  have  been  passed  in  tranquillity,  and  at  the 
goodly  age  of  175  he  was  "  gathered  to  his  peo- 
ple," and  laid  beside  Sarah  in  tlie  tomb  of 
Machpelah  by  his  sons  Isaac  and  Ishmael  (Gen. 
xxv.  7-10).  —  From  the  intimate  communion 
which  Abraham  held  with  the  AlmijBfhty,  he  is 
distinguished  by  the  hi/j^h  title  of  *'  the  '  fiiend ' 
of  God  "(2  Chr.  xx.  7;  Is.  xli.  8;  Jam.  ii. 
23);  and El-Khalil,  "the  friend,"  is  the  appel- 
lation by  which  he  is  familiarly  known  in  the 
traditions  of  the  Arabs,  who  have  given  the 
same  name  to  Hebron,  the  place  of  his  resi- 
dence.—  The  le^nds  which  have  been  re- 
corded of  him  are  numerous.  Accorduig  to 
Josephus  he  taught  the  worship  of  one  God  to 
the  Chaldaeans,  and  instructed  the  Egy])tians 
and  Phoenicians  in  astronomy  and  philosf^phy. 
The  Greek  tradition  related  by  Nicolaus  of 
Damascus  assigns  to  him  the  conquest  of  that 

1  The  promise,  that  "In  his  seed  all  nations 
should  he  hlessed,"  would  he  now  understood  very 
dlfferentlf,  and  felt  to  he  fkr  ahove  the  temponu 
promise,  in  which,  perhaps,  at  first  It  seemed  to 
oe  ahsorhed.  It  can  hardly  be  wrong  to  refer  pre- 
eminently to  this  epoch  the  declaration,  that 
*' Abraham  saw  the  day  of  Christ  and  was  (lad'' 
(.)ohn  vlil.  50). 
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city,  and  names  him  as  its  fourth  king,  '^th 
the  help  of  Ishmael  he  is  said  to  have  rebuilt, 
for  the  fourth  time,  the  Kaaba  over  the  sacred 
black  stone  of  Mecca.  The  Rabbinical  legends 
tell  how  Abraham  destroyed  the  idols  which  his 
father  made  and  worshipped,  and  how  he  was 
delivered  6t>m  the  fiery  iiimace  into  which  he 
was  cast  by  Nimrod  (see  D'Herbelot,  Bibl. 
Orient.;  Weil,  Bibiioal  Legends;  Beer,  Ltben 
Abraham* B,  &c.). 

Al)rahain.    TAbraham.] 

Ab^salom  (father  of  peace),  1.  Third 
son  of  David  by  Maachah,  daughter  of  Talmai 
king  of  Geshur,  a  Syrian  district  adjoining 
the  N.  £.  frontier  of  the  Holy  Land.  He  is 
scarcely  mentioned  till  after  David  had  com- 
mitted the  great  crime  which  by  its  consequen- 
ces imbittered  his  old  age,  and  then  appears  as 
the  instrument  by  whom  was  fulfilled  God's 
threat  acainst  the  sinful  king,  that  "evil  should 
be  raised  up  against  him  out  of  his  own  house, 
and  that  his  neighbor  should  lie  with  his  wives 
in  the  sight  of  the  sun."  In  the  latter  part  of 
.David's  reign,  polv^amy  bore  its  ordinary 
fruits.  Not  only  is  ms  sin  in  the  case  of  Bath- 
sheba  traceable  to  it,  since  it  naturaUy  suggests 
the  unlimited  indulgence  of  the  passions,  out  it 
also  brought  about  the  punishment  of  that 
sin,  by  raising  up  jealousies  and  conflicting 
claims  between  the  sons  of  difierent  mothers, 
each  apparently  living  with  a  separate  house 
and  establishment  (2  Sam.  xiii.  8;  xiv.  24;  cf. 
1  K.  vii.  8,  &c.).  Absalom  had  a  sister,  Tamar, 
who  was  violated  by  her  half-brother  Amnon, 
David's  eldest  son  by  Ahinoam  the  Jezreelitess. 
The  natural  avenger  of  such  an  outrage  would 
be  Tamar's  full  brother  Absalom.  He  brooded 
over  the  wrong  for  two  years,  and  then  invited 
all  the  princes  to  a  sheep-shearing  feast  at  his 
estate  in  Baal-hazor,  on  tne  borders  of  Ephraim 
and  Benjamin.  Here  he  ordered  his  servants 
to  murder  Amnon,  and  then  fled  for  safety  to 
his  grandfather's  court  at  Geshur,  where  he  re- 
mained for  three  years.  David  was  over- 
whelmed by  this  accumulation  of  familv  sor- 
rows, thus  completed  bv  separation  from  his  fa- 
vorite son,  whom  he  tfiought  it  impossible  to 
pardon  or  recall.  But  he  was  brought  back  by 
an  artifice  of  Joab,  who  sent  a  woman  of  Te- 
koah  to  entreat  the  king's  interference  in  an 
imaginarv  case  similar  to  Absalom's.  Having 
persuaded  David  to  prevent  the  avenger  of 
Dlood  from  pursuing  a  young  man  who,  she 
said,  had  slain  his  brother,  she  adroitly  applied 
his  assent  to  the  recall  of  Absalom,  and  urged 
him,  as  he  had  thus  vielded  the  general  princi- 
ple, to  "fetch  home  his  banished."  David  did 
so,  but  would  not  see  Absalom  for  two  more 

J  rears,  though  he  allowed  him  to  live  in  Jerusa- 
em.  At  last  wearied  with  delay,  and  perceiv- 
ing^ that  his  exclusion  from  court  interfered 
with  the  ambitious  schemes  which  he  was  form- 
ing, the  impetuous  young  man  sent  his  servants 
to  bum  a  field  of  com  near  his  own,  belonging 
to  Joab,  thus  doing  as  Samson  had  done 
(Judg.  XV.  4).  Thereupon  Joab,  probably 
dreading  some  further  outrage  from  his  violence, 
brought  him  to  his  father,  from  whom  he  re- 
ceived the  kiss  of  reconciliation.  Absalom  now 
began  at  once  to  prepare  for  rebellion,  urged  to 
it  partly  by  his  own  restless  wickedness,  partly 


perhaps  by  the  fear  lest  Bathsheba's  child  should 
supplant  him  in  the  suocessioh,  to  which  he 
would  feel  himself  entitled  as  being  now  Da> 
vid's  eldest  surviving  son,  since  we  may  infer 
that  the  second  son  Chileab  was  dead,  from  no 
mention  being  made  of  him  after  2  SauL  iii.  3. 
It  is  harder  to  account  for  his  temponury  suc- 
cess, and  the  imminent  danger  which  befell  so 
powerful  a  government  as  his  father's.  As  Da- 
vid grew  older  he  may  have  become  less  atten- 
tive to  individual  complaints,  and  to  that  per- 
sonal administration  of  justice  which  was  one 
of  an  Eastern  king's  chief  duties.  For  Absa- 
lom tried  to  supplant  his  father  by  courting 
popularity,  standing  in  the  gate,  conversing 
with  every  suitor,  lamenting  the  difficulty  which 
he  would  find  in  getting  a  hearing,  "  putting 
forth  his  hand  and  kissinff  any  man  who  came 
nigh  to  do  him  obeisance.'  lie  also  maintained 
a  splendid  retinue  (xv.  I),  and  was  admired  for 
his  personal  beauty  and  the  luxuriant  growth 
of  his  hair,  on  grounds  similar  to  those  which 
had  made  Saul  acceptable  (1  Sam.  x.  23).  It 
is  probable  too  that  the  great  tribe  of  Jndah 
haa  taken  some  offence  at  David's  government, 
perhaps  from  finding  themselves  completely 
merged  in  one  unit^  Israel;  and  that  they 
hoped  secretly  for  pre-eminence  under  the  less 
w4e  and  liberal  rule  of  his  son.  Thus  Absa- 
loon  selects  Hebron,  the  old  capital  of  Judah 
(now  supplanted  by  Jerusalem),  as  the  scene  of 
the  outbreak ;  Amasa  his  chief  captain,  and 
Ahithophel  of  Giloh  his  principal  counsellor, 
are  botn  of  Judah,  and  after  the  rebellion  was 
crushed  we  see  signs  of  ill-feeling  between  Jn- 
dah and  the  other  tribes  (xix.  41 ).  But,  wha^ 
ever  the  causes  may  have  been,  Absalom  raised 
the  standard  of  revolt  at  Hebron.  The  revolt 
was  at  first  completely  successful ;  David  fled 
from  his  capital  over  the  Jordan  to  Mahanaim 
in  Gilead.  Absalom  occupied  Jerusalem,  and 
by  the  advice  of  Ahithophel,  who  saw  that  for 
such  an  unnatural  rebellion  war  to  the  knife 
was  the  best  security,  took  possession  of  Da- 
vid's harem,  in  which  he  had  left  ten  concu- 
bines. This  was  considered  to  imply  a  formal 
assumption  of  all  his  father's  royal  rights 
(comp.  the  conduct  of  Adonijah,  1  K.  ii.  13 
if.),  and  was  also  a  fulfilment  of  Nathan's 
prophecy  (2  Sam.  xii.  11).  But  David  had 
left  friends  who  watched  over  his  interests.  The 
vigorous  counsels  of  Ahithophel  were  after- 
wards rejected  through  the  crafty  advice  of 
Hushai,  who  insinuated  himself  into  Absalom's 
confidence  to  work  his  ruin,  and  Ahithophel 
himself,  seeing  his  ambitious  hopes  frostrated, 
went  home  to  Giloh,  and  committed  suicide. 
At  last,  after  being  solemnly  anointed  king  at 
Jerusalem  (xix.  10),  and  lingering  there  far 
longer  than  was  expedient,  Absalom  crossed 
the  Jordan  to  attack  his  father,  who  by  this 
time  had  rallied  round  him  a  considerable  force, 
whereas,  had  Ahithophel's  advice  been  fol- 
lowed, he  would  probably  have  been  crushed  at 
once.  A  decisive  battle  was  fought  in  Gilead, 
in  the  wood  of  Ephraim.  Here  Absalom's 
forces  were  totally  defeated,  and  as  he  himself 
was  escaping,  his  long  hair  was  entangled  in 
the  branches  of  a  terebinth,  where  he  was  left 
hanging  while  the  mule  on  which  he  was  riding 
ran  away  from  under  him.    He  was  despatched 
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hf  Joab  in  spita  of  the  prohibitioa  of  Dayid, 
who,  loTinff  mm  to  th«  last,  had  desired  that 
his  life  mi^t  be  spared,  and  when  he  heard  of 
his  death  lamented  over  him  in  the  pathetic 
words,  O  n^  mm  Ahtaiom!  teould  God  I  had 
diedfyr  thee  !  O  Abmdam,  my  ton,  my  mm  !  He 
was  baried  in  a  great  pit  in  the  forest,  and  the 
eonqnerors  threw  stones  over  his  grave,  an  old 
proof  of  bitter  hostility  (Josh.  vii.  26).  The 
sacred  historian  contrasts  this  dishonored  burial 
with  the  tomb  which  Absalom  had  raised  in 
the  Kimg^i  6aU  (comp.  Gen.  xiv.  17)  for  the 
throe  sons  whom  he  nad  lost  (comp.  2  Sam. 
xriii.  18,  with  xiv.  27),  and  where  he  probably 
had  intended  that  his  own  remains  should  be 
laid.    Joscphus  (Anl,  vii.  10,  §3)  mentions  the 

Siillar  of  Absalom  as  situate  two  stadia  from 
emsalem.  An  existing  monument  in  the  val- 
ley of  Jehashaphat  just  outside  Jerusalem  bears 
tlie  name  of  the  Tomb  of  Absalom;  but  the 
Ionic  pillan  which  surround  its  base  show  that 
it  belongs  to  a  much  later  period,  even  if  it  be 
a  tomb  at  all. — 2.  The  father  of  Mattathias 
(1  ICaoc  xi.  70)  and  Jonathan  (1  Maoc.  xiii. 
11). 

Ab^salon,  an  ambassador  with  John  from 
the  Jews  to  Lysias,  chief  governor  of  Ccelo- 
Syria  and  PhoBnloe  (2  Maoc.  xi.  17).    Ap. 

Abul>l28|  &ther  of  Ptolemeus,  captain  of 
the  plain  of  Jericho,  and  son-in-law  to  Simon 
Maccabeus  (xvi.  11,  15).    Ap. 

A'catan  »  Hakkatan  (i  Esdr.  viii.  38). 

Ap. 

Ao'cacL  one  of  the  cities  in  the  land  of 
Shinar — the  othen  being  Babel,  Erech,  and 
Calneh — which  were  the  beginning  of  Nim- 
rod's  kingdom  (Gen.  x.  10).  Its  position  is 
quite  uncertain.  —  The  theory  deduced  by  Raw- 
Imson  from  the  latest  Assyrian  researches  is, 
that  "Akkad"  was  the  name  of  the  "great 
primitive  Hamite  race  who  inhabited  Babylonia 
Rom  the  eariiest  time."  The  name  of  the  city 
is  believed  to  have  been  discovered  in  the  in- 
scriptions under  the  form  Kxwd  Akhad. 

Ac^caron.    [Ekbon.]    Ap. 

Ao'oho  (the  Ptolbmais  or  the  Maccabees 
and  N.  T.),  now  called  Acca,  or  more  usually 
by  Europeans,  Scunt  Jam  d*Acre,  the  most  im- 
portant seaport  town  on  the  Syrian  coast, 
about  30  miles  S.  of  Tyre.  It  was  situated  on 
a  slightly  projecting  headland,  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  that  spacious  bay  —  the  only  inlet 
of  any  importance  along  the  whole  sea-board 
of  Palestine  —  which  is  formed  by  the  bold  prom- 
ontorv  of  Carmel  on  the  opposite  side.  Jjiland 
the  huls,  which  from  Tyre  southwards  press  close 
upon  the  sesrsbore,  graduallv  recede,  leavini^  in 
the  immediate  neiehborfaood  of  Accho  a  plain 
of  remarkable  fertilitv  about  6  miles  broad,  and 
watered  by  the  small  river  Belus  (Nahr  Nch 
mdn),  which  dischaives  itself  into  the  sea  close 
under  the  walls  of  the  town :  to  the  S.E.  the 
still  receding  heights  afford  access  to  the  inte- 
rior in  the  direction  of  Sepphoris.  Accho,  thus 
fiivorably  placed  in  command  of  the  approaches 
from  the  north,  both  by  sea  and  land,  nas  been 
JQstly  termed  the  "  key  of  Palestine."  ^  In  the 
division  of  Canaan  among  the  tribes,  Accho  fell 
10  the  lot  of  Asher,  but  was  never  wrested  from 
its  original  inhabitants  (Judg.  i.  31);  and 
benoa  It  is  reckoned  by  the  classical  writers 


among  the  cities  of  Phcenicia.  No  further 
mention  is  made  of  it  in  the  O.  T.  history,  nor 
does  it  appear  to  have  risen  to  much  mipor- 
tance  until  after  the  dismemberment  of  tho 
Macedonian  empire,  when  its  proximity  to  the 
frontier  of  Syria  made  it  an  oDJect  of  frequent 
contention.  Along  with  the  rest  of  Phoenicia 
it  fell  to  the  lot  of  Egypt,  and  was  named  Pto- 
lemais,  after  one  of  tne  Ptolemies,  probably 
Soter,  who  could  not  have  failed  to  see  its  im- 
portance to  his  dominions  in  a  military  point 
of  view.  In  the  wars  that  ensued  between 
Syria  and  Egypt,  it  was  taken  by  Antiochus 
the  Great,  and  attached  to  his  kinsdom.  It 
is  mentioned  in  the  wars  of  the  Maccabees 
(1  Mace.  V.  22,  x.  39).  On  the  decay  of  the 
Syrian  power  it  was  one  of  the  few  cities  of 
Judaea  which  established  its  independence.  Ul- 
timately it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Ro- 
mans, who  constructed  a  militarv  road  along 
the  coast,  from  Berytus  to  Sepphoris,  passing 
through  it,  and  elevated  it  to  the  rank  of  a  col- 
ony. The  only  notice  of  it  in  the  N.  T.  is  in 
connection  with  St.  Paul's  passage  from  Tyre 
to  CsBsarea  (Acts  xxi.  7].  Few  remains  of 
antiquity  are  to  be  found  m  the  modem  town : 
the  original  name  has  alone  survived  all  tho 
changes  to  which  the  place  has  been  exposed. 

Ao^COSy  father  of  John  and  grandfather  of 
Eupolemus  the  ambassador  from  Judas  Maoca- 
bseus  to  Rome  (1  Mace.  viii.  17).    Ap. 

Ac'COB  (1  Esd.  V.  38).     [Koz.J     Ap. 

Aoerdainay  "the  field  of  blood;"  the 
name  given  by  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem  to  a 
"field  near  Jerusalem  purchased  by  Judsa 
with  the  money  which  he  received  for  the  be- 
trayal of  Christ,  and  so  called  from  his  violent 
death  therein  (Acts  i.  19).  This  is  apparently  at 
variance  with  the  account  of  St.  Matthew  (xxvii. 
8), according  to  which  the  "field  of  blood" 
was  purchawd  by  the  priests  with  the  30  pieces 
of  silver,  after  they  had  been  cast  down  by  Judas, 
as  a  burial-place  for  strangers,  the  locality  bo- 
ing  well  known  at  the  time  as  "  the  field  of  the 
Potter."^  And  accordingly  ecclesiastical  tra- 
dition appears,  fiom  the  earliest  times,  to  have 
pointed  out  two  distinct  spots  as  referred  to  in 
the  two  accounts.  Arculius  saw  the  "  lai^Jiff' 
tree  where  Judas  hanged  himself,"  certainly  in 
a  different  place  from  that  of  the  "  small  field 
(Aceldama)  where  the  bodies  of  pilgrims  were 
buried."  Sir  John  Maundeville  found  the 
"  eUer-tree  "  of  Judas  "  fast  by  "  the  "  image  of 
Absalom ; "  but  the  Aceldama  "  on  the  other 
side  of  Mount  Sion  towards  the  south."  Maun- 
drell's  account  agrees  with  this,  and  so  does 
the  laige  map  of  Schultz,  on  which  both  sites 
are  marked.  The  Aceldama  still  retains  its 
ancient  position,  but  the  tree  of  Judas  has  been 
transferred  to  the  "  Hill  of  Evil  Counsel "  (Stan- 
ley, S.  4-  P.  105, 186).  —  The  "  field  of  blood  " 
is  now  shown  on  the  steep  southern  face  of  the 
valley  or  ravine  of  Hinnom,  near  its  eastern 
end,  on  a  narrow  plateau,  more  than  half  wav 
up  the  hillside.  Its  modem  name  is  Hak  ed- 
damm.  It  is  separated  by  no  enclosure  ;  a  few 
venerable  olive-trees  occupy  a  part  of  it,  and 

1  The  prophecy  referred  to  by  St.  Matthew,  Zaoh- 
ariah  (not  Jeremiah)  xl.  12,  13,  do<>«  not  In  the 
present  state  of  the  Heb.  text  agree  with  the  quo« 
tation  of  the  Evangelist. 
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the  rest  is  covered  hj  a  mined  sqnare  edifice  •» 
half  built,  half  excavated  —  wnich,  perhaps 
originally  a  church,  was  in  Maundrell's  time  m 
use  as  a  charnel-house.  It  was  believed  in  the 
middle  ages  that  tiie  soil  of  this  place  had  the 
power  of  very  rapidly  consuming  bodies  buried 
m  it,  and,  in  consequence  either  of  this  or  of 
the  sanctity  of  the  spot,  great  quantities  of  the 
earth  were  taken  away ;  amongst  others  by  the 
Pisan  crusaders  in  1218  for  their  Campo  Santo 
at  Pisa,  and  by  the  Empress  Helena  for  that  at 
Rome.  Besides  the  charnel-house  above  men- 
tioned, there  are  several  lai^ce  hollows  in  the 
ground  in  this  immediate  neighborhood  which 
may  have  been  caused  by  such  excavations. 
The  formation  of  the  hill  is  cretaceous,  and  it 
is  well  known  that  chalk  is  always  favorable  to 
the  rapid  decay  of  animal  matter. 

Acna'ia  signifies,  in  the  N.  T.,  a  Roman 
province,  which  inclnded  the  whole  of  the  Pel- 
oponnesus and  the  greater  part  of  Hellas  proper 
with  the  adjacent  islands.  This  province,  with 
that  of  Macedonia,  comprehended  the  whole  of 
Greece :  hence  Achaia  and  Macedonia  are  fre- 
quently mentioned  together  in  the  N.  T.  to  in- 
dicate all  Greece  (Acts  xviii.  12,  xix.  21 ;  Rom. 
XV.  26,  xvi.  25;  1  Cor.  xvi.  15;  2  Cor.  ii.  1, 
ix.  2,  xi.  10 ;  1  Thess.  i.  7,  8).  A  narrow  slip 
of  (*ountry  upon  the  northern  coast  of  Pelopon- 
nesus was  originally  called  Achaia,  the  cities  of 
which  were  confederated  in  an  ancient  League, 
which  was  renewed  in  B.C.  280  for  the  purpose 
of  resisting  the  Macedonians.  This  Xeague 
Hnl>sequenUy  included  several  of  the  other  Gre- 
cian states,  and  became  the  most  powcrtiil  polit- 
ical body  in  Greece ;  and  hence  it  was  natural 
for  the  Romans  to  apply  the  name  of  Achaia  to 
the  Peloponnesus  and  the  south  of  Greece,  when 
they  took  Corinth  and  destroyed  the  League  in 
B.C.  146.  In  the  division  of*  the  provinces  by 
Augustus  between  the  emperor  ana  the  senate 
in  B.C.  27,  Achaia  was  one  of  the  provinces  as- 
signed to  the  senate,  and  was  governed  bv  a 
proconsul.  Tiberius  in  the  second  year  of  his 
reign  (a.d.  16)  took  it  away  from  the  senate, 
and  made  it  an  imperial  province  governed  by  a 
procurator;  but  Claudius  restored  it  to  the 
senate.  This  was  its  condition  when  Paul  was 
brought  before  Gallio,  who  is  therefore  (Acts 
xviii.  12)  correctly  called  the  "proconsul"  of 
Achaia,  which  is  translated  in  tne  A.  V.  "  de- 
puty "  of  Achaia. 

Acha'icus,  a  name  of  a  Christian  (1  Cor. 
xvi.  17,  subscription  v.  25). 

A'chan  {tronhter),  an  Israelite  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah,  who,  when  Jericho  and  all  that  itcon- 
tiiincd  were  accursed  and  devoted  to  destruction, 
secreted  a  portion  of  the  spoil  in  his  tent.  For 
this  sin  Jehovah  punished  Israel  by  their  defeat 
in  their  attack  upon  Ai.  When  Achan  con- 
fos.scd  his  guilt,  and  the  booty  was  discovered, 
he  was  stonctl  to  death  with*  his  whole  family 
by  the  people  in  a  valley  situated  between  Ai 
and  Jencho,  and  their  remains,  together  with 
his  property,  were  burnt.  From  this  event  the 
valley  received  the  name  of  Achor  (i.e.  tremble). 
[Aciiou.]  From  the  similarity  of  the  name 
Achan  to  Achor,  Joshua  said  to  Achan,  "Why 
hast  thon  troubled  us  ?  the  liortl  shall  trouble 
rhee  this  dav"  (Josh.  vii.  ^:^). 

A'char  =  Achan  (i  Chr.  ii.  7). 


A'chaz  ^  AhaSy  king  of  Judah  (Matt  i.  9). 

Achlbor.  1.  Father  of  Baal-hanan,  king 
of  Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi.  38,  39 ;  1  Chr.  i.  49). — 
2.  Son  of  Michaiah,  a  contemporary  of  Josiah 
(2  K.  xxii.  12,  14;  Jer.  xxvi.  22,  xxxvi.  12), 
called  Abdon  in  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  20. 

Achiach'arUB,  chief  minister  at  the  court 
of  Sarchedonus,  or  Esarhaddon,  king  of  Nine^ 
veh,  in  the  apocryphal  history  of  Tobit  (Tob. 
i.  21,  22,  ii.  10,  xiv.  10).  From  the  occurrence 
of  the  name  of  Aman  in  the  last  passage,  it  has 
l)een  conjectured  that  Achiacharus  is  but  the 
Jewish  name  of  Mordecai,  whose  history  sug« 
gested  some  points  which  the  author  of  the  book 
of  Tobit  worxed  up  into  his  narrative ;  but  there 
is  no  need  to  have  recourse  to  such  a  supposi- 
tion, as  the  discrepancies  are  much  more 
strongly  marked  than  the  resemblances.    Ap. 

Acm'as,  son  of  Phinees;  high-priest  and 
progenitor  of  Esdras  (2  Esdr.  i.  2),  but  omitted 
Doth  in  the  genealogies  of  £zr.  and  1  Esd.  He 
is  probably  confounded  with  Ahijah,  the  son  of 
Ahitub  and  grandson  of  Eli.    Ap. 

A'^chim.  son  of  Sadoc,  and  father  of  Eliud, 
in  our  Lord  s  genealogy ;  the  fifth  in  succession 
before  Joseph,  the  husband  of  Mary  (Matt.  i. 
14).  The  Hebrew  form  of  the  name  would  be 
Jachint  which  is  a  short  form  of  Jehoiachin,  the 
Lord  will  esttMish. 

A^chior.  a  general  of  the  Ammonites  in  the 
army  of  Holofemes,  who  is  afterwards  repre- 
sented as  becoming  a  proselyte  to  Judaism 
(Jud.  V.  vii.  xiii.  xiv.).     Ap. 

A'chish,  a  Philistine  king  of  Gath,  son  of 
Maoch,  who  in  the  title  to  the  34th  Psalm  is 
called  Abimelech.  David  twice  found  a  refuge 
with  him  when  he  fled  from  Saul.  On  the  fii«t 
occasion,  being  recognized  by  the  servants  of 
Achish  as  one  celebrated  for  his  victories  over 
the  Philistines,  he  was  alarmed  for  his  safety, 
and  feigned  madness  (1  Sam.  xxi.  10-13'). 
[David.]  From  Achish  he  fled  to  the  cave  of 
AduUam.  On  a  second  occasion  David  fled  to 
Achish  with  600  men  (1  Sam.  xxvi.  2),  and  re* 
mained  at  Gath  a  year  and  four  months.— « 
Wlicther  Achish,  to  whom  Shimei  went  in  dis* 
obedience  to  the  commands  of  Solomon  (1  K.  ii. 
40),  lie  the  same  person,  is  uncertain. 

Achi'tob  :=  Ahitub.  the  high-priest  (1 
Esdr.  viii.  2 ;  2  Esdr.  i.  1 ),  in  the  genealogy  of 
Esdras.     Ap. 

Ach'metha.    [Ecbataka.1    Ap. 

A'chor,  Valley  of  =  "  valley  of  tiouble," 
according  to  the  etymology  of  the  text ;  the 
spot  at  which  Achaii,  the  "  troubler  of  Israel," 
was  stoned  (Josh.  vii.  24,  26).  On  the  N. 
Ix)un(lai7  of  Judah  (xv.  7 ;  also  Is.  Ixv.  10 ; 
Hos.  ii.  15). 

Ach'sa  (1  Chr.  ii.  49).     [Achsah.] 

Ach'sahL  daughter  of  Caleb,  the  son  of 
Jepliunneh  the  Kenczite.  Her  father  promised 
her  in  marriage  to  whoever  should  take  Debir. 
Othniel,  her  father's  younger  brother,  took  that 
city,  and  accordingly  received  the  hand  of 
Achsah  a.s  his  reward.  Caleb,  at  his  daughter's 
request,  added  to  her  dowry  the  upper  and  lower 
springs,  which  she  had  pleaded  for  as  pecu- 
liarly suitable  to  her  inneritance  in  a  south 
country  (Josh.  xv.  15-19;  Stanley's  S.  ^  P. 
p.  161).  The  stor}-  is  repeated  in  Judg.  i.  Il- 
ls.   Achsah  is  mentioned  again,  as  being  the 
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daughter  of  Caleb  the  son  of  Hezron,  in  1  Chr. 
U.49. 

Aoh'shapby  a  city  within  the  territory  of 
Aflher,  named  between  Beten  and  AhLmmelech 
(Josh.  xix.  25) ;  originally  theseatof  a  Canaan- 
ite  king  {xi.  I,  xii.  20).  It  is  possibly  the 
modem  Ketaf^  rains  bearing  whicn  name  were 
fonnd  by  Robinson  (iii.  55)  on  the  N.  W.  edge 
of  the  Hyleh.  Bat  more  probably  the  name  has 
sarviTedin  Chatfa,  a  town  which,  from  its  sitna- 
tion,  most  always  have  been  too  important  to 
hare  escaped  mention  in  the  history,  as  it  other- 
wise woaM  have  done. 

Aoh^Blb.  1.  A  city  of  Jadah  in  the  She- 
fclah,  named  with  Keilah  and  Mareshah  (Josh. 
XV.  44 ;  Mic.  i.  14).  It  is  probably  the  same 
with  Chbzib  and  Chozkba,  which  see.  —  2.  A 
town  belonging  to  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  29),  from 
whkh  the  Canaanites  were  not  expelled  (Judg. 
i.  31 ) ;  afterwards  Ecdippa.  It  is  now  es-Zt'6, 
on  the  sea-shore  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nahr  Her- 
dawU,  2  h.  20  m.  N.  of  Acre  (Robinson,  iii. 
628).  Alter  the  retam  firom  Babylon  Achzib 
was  considered  by  the  Jews  as  the  northernmost 
limit  of  the  Holy  Land. 

A'dpha  (1  Esdr.  V.  31).  [Hakupha.] 
Ap. 

Ac'itho  (Jud.  viii.  1 ;  comp.  2  Esdr.  i.  1). 
Ap. 

Aerabaftine.    [A&abattine.]    Ap. 

Acts  of  the  Al>06tleB9  a  second  treatise 
by  the  author  of  the  third  Gospel,  traditionally 
known  as  Lake  (which  see).  Tne  identity  of  the 
writer  of  both  books  is  strongly  shown  by  their 
^;reat  similarity  in  style  and  idiom,  and  the 
usage  of  particular  words  and  compound  forms. 
It  must  be  confessed  to  be,  at  first  sight,  some- 
what saiprising  that  notices  of  the  author  are 
so  endrefy  wanting,  not  only  in  die  book  itself, 
but  also,  generally,  in  the  Epistiea  of  St.  Paul, 
whom  he  must  have  accompamol  for  some 
years  on  his  travels.  But  our  suiprise  is  re- 
moved when  we  notice  the  habit  of  the  Apostle 
with  regard  to  mentioning  his  companions  to 
have  been  very  various  and  uncertain,  and  re- 
member that  no  Epistles  were,  strictly  speak- 
ing, written  by  him  while  our  writer  was  in  his 
company,  before  his  Roman  imprisonment ;  for 
he  doea  not  seem  to  have  joined  him  at  Corinth 
(Acts  xviii.),  where  the  two  Epistles  to  the 
TheftBalonians  were  written,  nor  to  have  been 
with  him  at  Ephesu.^  (ch.  xix.),  whence,  per- 
haps, ibe  Episde  to  the  Galatians  was  written ; 
nor  again  to  have  wintered  with  him  at  (^rinth 
(ch.  XX.  3)  at  the  time  of  his  writing  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Romans,  and,  perhaps,  uat  to  the 
Galatians.  —  The  book  commences  with  an  in- 
scription to  one  Theophilus,  who  was  probably 
a  man  of  birth  and  station.  But  its  design 
must  not  be  supposed  to  be  limited  to  the  edi- 
fication of  Theophilus^  whose  name  is  prefixed 
only,  as  was  customary  then  as  now,  by  way  of 
decucation.  The  readers  were  evidently  in- 
tended to  be  the  members  of  the  Christian 
Church,  whether  Jews  or  Gentiles ;  for  its  con- 
tents are  such  as  are  of  the  utmost  consequence 
to  the  whole  Church.  They  are  TheJufjfUmeni 
^tUpmuM  of  tie  Father  by  the  deacent  of  the 
Ho^  Spiritt  and  the  results  of  that  outpouring,  by 
Ae  atspershn  (f  the  Go/pel  among  Jews  and  Gen- 
liks.    Under  these  leading  heads  all  the  personal 


and  subordinate  details  may  be  ranged.  Im> 
mediately  after  the  Ascension,  St.  I^eter  be- 
comes the  prime  actor  under  God  in  the  found- 
ing of  the  Church.  He  is  the  centre  of  the  first 
p^reat  group  of  sayings  and  doings.  The  open- 
ing of  the  door  to  Jews  (ch.  ii.)  and  Gentiles 
(ch.  X.)  is  his  office,  and  oy  him,  in  good  time, 
is  accomplished.  But  none  of  the  existing 
twelve  Apostles  were,  humanly  sneaking,  fitted 
to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  cultivated  Gentile 
world.  To  be  by  divine  grace  the  spiritual  con- 
queror of  Asia  and  Europe,  God  raised  up  an- 
other instrument,  from  amor^  the  highly-edu- 
cated and  zealous  Pharisees.  The  preparation  of 
Saul  of  Tarsus  for  the  work  to  be  done,  the 
progress,  in  his  hand,  of  that  work,  his  journey- 
mgs,  preachings,  and  perils,  his  stripes  and  im- 
pnsonments,  his  testifying  in  Jerusalem  and  being 
Drought  to  testify  in  Rome,  —  these  are  the  sul^ 
jects  of  the  latter  half  of  the  book,  of  which  the 
great  central  figure  is  the  Apostle  Paul.  —  As  to 
the  time  when,  and  place  at  which,  the  book 
was  written,  we  are  left  to  gather  them  entirely 
from  indirect  notices.  It  seems  most  probable 
that  the  place  of  writing  was  Rome,  and  the 
time  about  two  years  Ifrom  the  date  of  St.  Paul's 
arrival  there,  as  related  in  ch.  xxviii.  30.  Had 
any  considerable  alteration  in  the  Apostle's  cir- 
cumstances taken  place  before  the  publication, 
there  can  be  no  reason  why  it  should  not  have 
been  noticed.  And  on  other  accounts  also  this 
time  was  by  far  the  most  likely  for  the  publica- 
tion of  the  book.  The  arrival  in  Rome  was  an 
important  period  in  the  Apostle's  lite :  the  quiet 
which  succeeded  it  seemed  to  promise  no  im- 
mediate determination  of  his  cause.  A  large 
amount  of  historic  material  had  been  collected 
in  Judaea,  and  during  the  various  missionary 
journeys.  Or,  taking  another  and  not  less  prob- 
able view,  Nero  was  beginning  to  undei^  that 
change  for  the  worse  which  disgraced  the  latter 
portion  of  his  reign  :  none  could  tell  how  soon 
the  whole  outwa^  repose  of  Roman  society 
might  be  shaken,  and  me  tacit  toleration  which 
the  Christians  enjoyed  be  exchanged  for  bitter 
persecution.  If  such  terrors  were  imminent, 
there  would  surely  be  in  the  Roman  Church 
prophets  and  teachers  who  might  tell  them  of 
the  storm  which  was  gathering,  and  warn  them, 
that  die  records  lying  ready  for  publication  must 
be  given  to  the  fSuuful  before  its  outbreak  or 
event.  —  Such  a  priori  considerations  would,  it 
is  true,  weigh  but  little  i^ainst  presumptive 
evidence  ftiniished  by  the  book  itself;  but  an 
rayed,  as  they  are,  in  aid  of  such  evidence,  they 
carry  some  weight,  when  we  find  that  the  time 
naturally  and  fairly  indicated  in  the  book  itself 
for  its  publication  is  that  one  of  all  others  at 
which  we  should  conceive  that  publication  most 
likely. — This  would  give  us  for  the  publication 
the  year  63  a.d.,  according  to  the  most  prob- 
able assignment  of  the  date  of  the  arrival  of 
St.  Paul  at  Rome.  —  The  genuineness  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  has  ever  been  recognized 
in  the  Church.  It  is  first  directly  quoted  in  the 
epistle  of  the  churches  of  Lyons  and  Vienne  to 
those  of  Asia  and  Phrygia  (a.d.  177) ;  then  re- 
peatedly and  expressly  by  Irenaeus,  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  Tertullian,  and  so  onwards.  It 
was  rejected  by  the  Marcionites  (cent,  iii.)  and 
Manichseans  (cent,  iv.)  as  contradicting  some  of 
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iMr  notkmt.— The  text  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  is  Terr  ftUl  of  verioiis  readings ;  more 
so  than  anj  other  book  of  the  N.  T.  To  this 
several  causes  maj  have  contributed.  In  the 
many  backward  references  to  Gospel  history, 
and  the  manj  anticipations  of  statements  and 
expressions  occurring  in  the  Epistles,  tempta- 
tions abounded  for  a  corrector  to  trjr  his  band 
at  assimilating,  and,  as  he  thought,  reconciling, 
the  various  accounts.  In  places  where  ecclesi- 
astical order  or  usage  was  in  question,  inser- 
tions or  omissions  were  made  to  suit  the  habits 
and  views  of  the  Church  in  after-times.  Where 
the  narrative  simply  related  facts,  any  act  or 
word  apparently  unworthy  of  the  apostolic 
asent  was  modified  for  the  sake  of  decorum. 
Where  St  Paul  repeats  to  difierent  audiences, 
or  the  writer  himself  narrates,  the  details  of  his 
miraculous  conversion,  the  one  passage  was 
pieced  from  the  other,  so  as  to  produce  verbal 
accordance.  There  are  in  this  book  an  unusual 
number  of  those  remarkable  interpolations  of 
considerable  length,  which  are  round  in  the 
Codex  BezsB  (D)  and  its  cognates.  A  critic  of 
some  eminence,  bomemann,  believes  that  the 
text  of  the  Acts  ori^nallv  contained  them  all, 
and  has  been  abbreviated  by  correctors ;  and  he 
has  published  an  edition  in  which  they  are  in- 
serts in  full.  But,  while  some  of  them  bear 
an  appearance  of  genuineness,  the  greater  part 
are  unmeaning  and  absurd. 

Ao'ua  «  AlrlriiH  (1  £sdr.  V.  30 ;  cf.  Ezr. 
ii.  45).    Ap. 

A'oab  »  Bakbuk  (l  Esdr.  v.  31 ;  cf.  Ezr. 
ii.  51).    Ap. 

Aaadahf  one  of  the  cities  in  the  extreme 
south  of  Judah  named  with  Dimonah  and  Ke- 
desh  (Josh.  xv.  22). 

A'dah  {ornament,  beauty),  1.  The  first  of 
the  two  wives  of  Lsjnech,  fifth  in  descent  from 
Cain,  by  whom  were  bom  to  him  Jabal  and 
Jubal  (Gen.  iv.  19).  —  2.  A  Hittitess,  daughter 
of  Elon,  one  of  the  three  wives  of  Esau,  mother 
of  his  first-bom  son  Eliphaz,  and  so  the  ances- 
tress of  six  (or  seven)  of  the  tribes  of  the  Edom- 
ites  (Gen.  xxxvi.  2,  10  ff.  15  if.).  In  Gen. 
xxvi.  34  she  is  called  Babhbmath. 

Adai'ah.  !•  llateraalgrand&therofking 
Josiah,  and  native  of  Boscath  in  the  lowlands 
of  Judah  (2  K.  xxii.  1).  —  2.  A  Levite,  of  the 
Gersbonite  branch,  and  ancestor  of  Asaph 
(1  Chr.  vi.  41).  In  v.  21  be  is  called  Iddo.  — 
8.  A  Benjamite,  son  of  Sbimhi  (1  Chr.  viii. 
21 ),  who  IS  apparently  the  same  as  Shema  in 
V.  13.  —  4.  A  priest,  son  of  Jehoram  ( 1  Chr.  ix. 
12;  Neh.  xi.  12).  —  6.  Ancestor  of  Maaseiah, 
one  of  the  captains  who  supported  Jehoiada 
(2  Chr.  xxiii.  1 ).  —  6.  One  of  the  descendants 
of  Bani  who  had  married  a  foreign  wife  after 
the  return  from  Babylon  (Esr.  x.  29).  He  is 
called  Jbdbus  in  1  Esdr.  ix.  30. — 7.  The 
descendant  of  another  Bani,  who  had  also  taken 
a  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  39).  —  8.  A  man  of  Ju- 
dah, of  the  line  of  Pharez  (Neh.  xi.  5). 

Adal'ia»  fifth  son  of  Haman  (Esth.  ix.  8). 

Ad'auii  the  name  which  is  given  in  Scrip- 
ture to  the  first  man.  The  term  apparently 
has  reference  to  the  ground  from  which  he  was 
formed,  which  is  culed  in  Hebrew  Adamah. 
The  idea  of  rednem  ff  color  seems  to  bo  inhe- 
nnt  in  eithw  word.    The  creation  of  man  was 


the  work  of  the  sixth  day.  His  fbrmatkni  was 
the  ultimate  object  of  the  Creator.  It  was  with 
reference  to  him  that  all  tiunss  were  designed. 
He  was  to  be  the  "roof  and  crown"  m  the 
whole  fabric  of  the  worid.  In  the  first  nine 
chapters  of  Genesis  there  appear  to  be  three 
distinct  histories  relating  more  or  less  to  the 
life  of  Adam.  The  first  extends  fh>m  Gen.  L  I 
to  ii.  3,  the  second  from  ii.  4  to  iv.  26,  the  third 
from  V.  1  to  the  end  of  ix.  The  word  at  the 
commencement  of  the  two  liutter  narratives, 
which  is  rendered  there  and  elsewhere  penero- 
<MNit,  may  also  be  rendered  hMtarw,  The  style 
of  the  second  of  these  records  dilfers  veiy  con- 
siderably from  that  of  the  first  In  the  first  tlie 
Deity  is  desi|g;nated  by  the  word  EkAim;  in  the 
second  He  is  eenendhr  spoken  of  as  JeAoeoA 
Elohim.  The  object  of^the  first  of  these  narra- 
tives is  to  record  the  creation ;  that  of  the  sec- 
ond to  give  an  account  of  paradise,  the  original 
sin  of  man,  and  the  immediate  posterity  of 
Adam;  the  third  contains  mainly  the  histoiy 
of  Noah,  referring,  it  would  seem,  to  Adam  and 
his  descendants  principally  in  relation  to  that 
patriarch. — The  Mosaic  accounts  furnish  us 
with  very  few  materials  from  which  to  form  anv 
adequate  conception  of  the  first  man.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  created  in  the  image  and  like- 
ness of  God,  which  probably  points  to  the  Di- 
vine pattern  and  archetype  aner  which  man's 
intelligent  nature  was  fashioned;  reason,  un- 
derstanding, imagination,  volition,  &c.,  being 
attributes  of  God ;  and  man  alone  of  the  ani- 
mals of  the  earth  being  possessed  o^  a  spiritual 
nature  which  resembles  God's  nature.  The 
name  Adam  was  not  confined  to  the  fether  of 
the  human  race,  but  like  homo  was  appliad>le  to 
leomofi  as  well  as  man,  so  that  we  find  it  said  in 
Gen.  V.  1, 2,  "This  is  the  book  of  the  'histoiy' 
of  Adam  in  the  day  that  God  created  'Adam/ 
in  the  likeness  of  God  made  He  him,  male  and 
female  created  He  them,  and  called  their  name 
Adam  in  the  day  when  they  were  created."— 
The  man  Adam*  was  placed  in  a  garden  which 
the  Lord  God  had  planted  "eastward  in  Eden," 
for  the  purpose  or  dressing  it  and  keeping  it. 
[Edbk.]  Adam  was  permitted  to  eat  of  the 
truit  of  every  tree  in  the  garden  but  one,  which 
was  called  the  "  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  cood 
and  evil."  What  this  was,  it  is  impossibfo  to 
say.  Its  name  would  seem  to  indicate  that  it 
had  the  power  of  bestowing  the  consciousness 
of  the  difi^rence  between  ^jood  and  evil ;  in  the 
ignorance  of  which  man's  innocence  and  happi- 
ness consisted.  The  prohibition  to  taste  tne 
fruit  of  this  tree  was  enforced  by  the  menace  of 
death.  There  was  also  another  tree  which  was 
called  "  the  tree  of  life."  Some  suppose  it  to 
have  acted  as  a  kind  of  medicine,  ana  iHsaX  by 
the  continual  use  of  it  our  first  parents,  not 
created  immortal,  were  preserved  from  death. 
(Abp.  Whately.)  While  Adam  was  in  the  gar- 
den of  Eden  the  beasts  of  the  field  and  the 
fowls  of  the  air  were  brought  to  him  to  be 
named,  and  whatsoever  he  called  every  living 
creature  that  was  the  name  thereof.  Tnus  the 
power  of  fitly  designating  objects  of  sense  was 
possessed  by  the  first  man,  a  fiiculty  which  is 
generally  considered  as  indicating  mature  and 
extensive  intellectual  resources.  Upon  the  fkil- 
ure  of  a  companion  suitable  for  Aosm  among 
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die  oeatitrM  thus  broaght  to  him  to  be  named, 
the  Lord  God  caased  a  deep  sleep  to  fidl  u|>on 
hun.  and  took  one  of  his  nbs  finom  him,  which 
He  fr«*iM>nftd  into  a  woman  and  bronght  her  to 
the  man.    At  this  time  thcr^  are  both  described 
as  being  naked  without  tne  consdonsness  of 
shame.  —  Snch  is  the  Scriptore  account  of 
Adam  prior  to  the  Fall.    The  first  man  is  a 
tme  man,  wiUi  the  powers  of  a  man  and  the 
innocence  of  a  child.    He  is  moreoyer  spoken 
of  by  St.  Panl  as  being  "  the  figure  of  Him 
that  was  Co  come/'  the  second  Adam,  Christ 
Jesos  (Rom.  t.  14).    By  the  subtlety  of  the  ser- 
pcnt»  the  woman  who  was  siyen  to  be  with 
AduD,  was  beguiled  into  a  violation  of  the  one 
oummand  which  had  been  imposed  upon  them. 
She  took  of  the  firuit  of  the  forbidden  tree  and 
gave  it  to  her  husband.    The  propriety  of  its 
name  was  immediately  shown  in  the  results 
wbich  followed :  self-conscionsness  was  the  first- 
fruits  of  sin ;  their  eyes  were  opened  and  they 
knew  that  they  were  naked.    Though  the  curse 
of  Adam's  rebellion  of  necessity  fell  upon  him, 
yet  the  Tery  prohibition  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  life 
after  his  trans^^ression  was  probably  a  manifes- 
tation  of  DiTine  mercy,  because  the  greatest 
maleitictioii  of  all  would  hare  been  to  mive  the 
gift  of  indestructible  life  superadded  to  a  state 
of  wretchedness  and  sin.  —  Adam  is  stated  to 
have  lived  930  years :  so  it  would  seem  that  the 
death  which  resulted  fiom  his  sin  was  the  spirit* 
nal  death  of  alienation  finom  God.    "  In  the  daf 
that  thoa  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die : " 
and  'looofdingly  we  find  that  this  smritual  death 
b^;an   to  work  immediately.  —  The  sons  of 
Aoun  mentioned  in  Scripture  are  Cain,  Abel, 
and  Seth :  it  is  implied,  nowever,  that  he  had 
othen. 

Ad'am,  a  dty  on  the  Jordan  "  beside  Zare- 
tan,"  in  the  tame  of  Joshua  (Josh.  iii.  16).  It 
u  not  elsewhere  mentioned. 

Ad^amah,  one  of  the  "  fenced  cities  "  of 
Naphtali,  named  between  Chinnereth  and  Ra- 
maa  (Josh.  xix.  36).  It  was  probably  situ- 
ated to  the  N.  W.  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  but  no 
trace  of  it  has  yet  been  discovered. 

AdlUX&ant^  the  translation  of  the  Hebrew 
word  Shamir  in  Ei.  iii.  9  and  Zech.  vii.  12.  In 
Jer.  xviL  1  it  is  translated  "diamond."  In 
taese  three  passages  the  word  is  the  representa- 
tive of  some  stone  of  excessive  hardness,  and  is 
used  metaphoricany.  Our  English  Adamant  is 
derived  firom  the  Greek,  and  signifies  '*  the  un- 
eonqnenble,''  in  allusion  perhaps  to  the  hard 
nature  of  the  substance  indicated,  because  it 
was  supposed  to  be  indestructible  by  fire.  The 
Greek  writers  genisndly  apply  die  word  to  some 
veiy  haid  metal,  perhi^  tted,  though  they  also 
ose  it  for  a  mineraL  Kor  does  Uie  English 
language  attach  any  one  definite  meaning  to 
AdawuHt ;  sometimes  indeed  we  understand  the 
diamo^^  by  it,  but  the  term  is  often  used 
▼■gnely  to  express  any  substance  of  impenetra- 
ble haraneas.  That  some  hard  cutting  stone  is 
faitnided  in  the  Bible  is  evident  ftom  the  pas- 
ssM  in  Jeremiah  (xvIL  1) :— "The  sin  of  Ju- 
w  b  written  with  a  pen  of  iron  and  with  the 
poiot  of  a  diamond."    Since  the  Hebrews  ap- 


pear to  have  been  unacquainted  with  the  tma 
diamond,  it  is  veiy  probable,  ftom  the  eimres* 
sion  in  Ez.  iii.  9,  of  "adamant  harder  ihanJUnt,** 
that  bv  ShdmSr  is  intended  some  variety  of 
Corunaum,  a  mineral  inferior  only  to  the  dia- 
mond in  hardness.  Of  this  mineral  there  are 
two  principal  groups  —  one  is  ciystaUine,  the 
other  granular ;  to  the  crvstalline  varieties  be- 
long tne  indigo-blue  sapphire,  the  red  oriental 
ruby,  the  yellow  oriental  topaz,  the  green  ori- 
ental emerald,  the  violet  oriental  amethyst,  the 
brown  adamantine  spar.  But  it  is  to  the  gran- 
ular or  massive  vanety  that  the  Shamir  may 
with  most  probability  be  assigned.  This  it 
known  by  the  name  of  Emay,  which  is  exten- 
sively used  in  the  arts  for  polishing  and  cutting 
gems  and  other  hard  substances.  The  Greek 
name  for  the  emer^-stone  or  the  emery-powder 
is  Smyri$  or  Smiru,  and  the  Hebrew  lexicog- 
raphers derive  this  word  from  the  Hebrew 
ShttmSr,  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  whatever 
that  the  Hebrew  and  Grreek  words  are  identical, 
and  that  by  Adamot'^  we  are  to  understand  the 
emay-Btone,  or  the  uu-crystalline  variety  of  the 
Corundum  of  mineralogists. 

Ad^ami,  a  place  on  the  border  of  Naphtali, 
mentioned  after  Allon  Bezaanannim  (Josh, 
xix.  33).  In  the  po8^biblical  times  Adami  bore 
the  name  of  Damin. 

Ad^ar,  a  place  on  the  south  boundanr  of 
Palestine  and  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  3),  which  ia 
the  parallel  list  is  called  Hazab-addas. 

A^dar.    [Months.] 

Ad^aaa,  a  place  in  Judasa,  a  day's  Journey 
ftx>m  Gazera,  and  30  stadia  from  Bethhoroa 
(Jos.  Ant.  xil.  10,  §5).  Here  Judas  Maoca- 
bsBus  encamped  before  the  battle  in  which 
Nicanor  was  killed,  Nicanor  having  pitched  at 
Bethhoron  (1  Mace.  vii.  40, 45).    Ap. 

Adnt>eel9  A  son  of  Ishmael  (Gen.  xxv.  13 ; 
1  Chr.  i.  29),  and  probably  the  progenitor  of 
an  Arab  tribe. 

Ad'dan^  one  of  the  places  from  which  some 
of  the  captivity  retumol  with  Zerubbabel  to 
Jnd«a  wno  could  not  show  their  pedigree  as 
Israelites  (Ezr.  ii.  59).  In  the  psKulel  lists  or 
Kehemiah  (vii.  61)  and  Esdras  the  xacie  is 
Addon  and  Aalab. 

Ad'dar,  son  of  Bela  (1  Chr.  viii.  8),  called 
Aud  in  Num.  xxvi.  40. 

Adder.  This  word  is  used  for  any  poison- 
ous snake,  and  is  applied  in  thisgeneral  sense br 
the  translators  of  Uie  A.  V .  They  use  in  a  simi- 
lar way  the  svnon^ous  term  agp.  The  woid 
adder  occurs  ivt  times  in  the  text  of  the  A  V. 
(see  below),  and  diree  times  in  the  mai^n  as 
svnonymous  with  oochatruxj  viz.  Is.  xi.  8,  xiv.  89, 
lix.  5.  It  represents  four  Hebrew  words  :-^l. 
AethiOt  is  found  only  in  Fs.  cxl.  3 :  "  They  hava 
sharpened  their  tongues  like  a  serpent,  adder's 
poison  is  under  their  lips."  The  latter  half  of 
this  verse  is  quoted  by  St  Paul  from  the  LXX 
in  Rom.  iii.  13.  The  poison  of  venomous  ser- 
pents is  often  employed  by  the  sacred  writers,  in 
a  figurative  sense,  to  express  the  evil  tempers  of 
ungodly  men.  —  The  number  of  poisonous  ser- 
pents with  which  the  Jews  were  acquainted  was 
m  all  probability  limited  to  some  five  or  six 
species  [Serpent]  ;  and  as  there  are  reason- 
sole  grounds  for  iaentifying  Pethen  and  Shephi- 
phm  with  two  well-known   species,  viz.  tht 
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Eypiian  Cobra  and  the  Horned  Viper,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  Acahvb  may  be  repreflented 
by  the  Toxiooa  of  Egypt  and  North  Africa. 
At  any  rate  it  is  unlikely  that  the  Jews  should 
have  been  unacquainted  with  this  species,  which 
is  common  in  Egypt  and  probably  in  Syria : 
the  Echis  arenicoEit  therefore,  for  such  is  this 
adder's  scientific  name,  may  be  identical,  as  in 
name  so  in  tet'^ity,  with  the  animal  signified  by 
the  Hebrew  ^c«^v6.  —  2.  Pethen.  jAsp.}  —  3. 
Tsephdf  or  T8ipiw»i,  occurs  five  tmics  m  the 
Hebrew  Bible.  In  Frov.  xxiii.  32  it  is  trans- 
lated adder,  and  in  Is.  xi.  8,  xiv.  29,  lix.  5,  Jcr. 
viii.  17,  it  is  rendered  cochotrice.  From  Jere- 
miah we  learn  that  it  was  of  a  liostile  nature, 
and  from  the  parallelism  of  Is.  xJ.  8  it  appears 
that  the  Tsiphoni  was  considered  e-ven  more 
dreadful  than  the  Pethen.  It  is  possible  that 
the  Tsiphoni  may  be  represented  by  the  Al- 
gerine  adder  ( Clotho  mauriianioa),  but  it  must 
be  confessed  that  this  is  mere  conjecture.  — 4. 
Shephiphon  occurs  only  in  Gren.  xlix.  1 7,  where  it 
is  usea  to  characterize  the  tribe  of  Dan  :  "  Dan 
shall  be  a  serpent  by  the  way,  an  adder  in  the 
path,  that  biteth  the  horse  s  heels,  so  that  his 
rider  shall  &11  backward."  The  habit  of  lurk- 
ing in  the  sand  and  biting  at  the  horse's  heels, 
here  alluded  to,  suits  the  character  of  a  well- 
known  species  of  venomous  snake,  and  helps  us 
to  identify  it  with  the  celebrated  homed  viper, 
the  asp  of  Cleopatra  {Cerastes  Hasselquistii), 
which  kS  found  abundantly  in  the  dry  sandy  des- 
erts of  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Arabia.  —  The  Ce- 
rastes is  extremely  venomous  ;  Bruce  compelled 
a  specimen  to  scratch  eighteen  pigeons  upon 
the  thigh  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  thev  all 
died  nearly  in  the  same  interval  of  time.  'Pliis 
species  avera^res  fix>ro  12  to  15  inches  in  length, 
but  occasionally  larger  individuals  arc  found. 

Ad'di.  1.  (Luke  iii.  28.)  Son  of  Cosam, 
and  father  of  Melchi,  in  our  liord's  genealogy ; 
the  third  above  Salathiel.  —  2.  The  name  oc- 
curs in  a  very  corrupt  verse  of  1  Esd.  ix.  31, 
and  has  apparently  no  equivalent  in  Ezr.  x. 

Ad'dO  =  Iddo  ( l  Esd.  vi.  1 ).    Ap. 

Ad'don.   JAddan.] 

Ad^dUB.  1.  The  sons  of  Addus  are  enu- 
merated among  the  sons  of  the  servants  of 
Solomon  in  1  Esd.  v.  34  ;  but  the  name  does 
not  occur  in  Ezr.  ii.  or  Neh.  vii.  —  2.  A  priest, 
whose  descendants,  according  to  1  Esd.,  were 
unable  to  establish  their  genealogy  in  the  time 
of  Ezra,  and  were  removed  fi-om  their  priest- 
hood (1  Esd.  v.  38).  He  is  there  said  to  have 
married  Augia,  the  daughter  of  Berzelus,  or 
Barzillai.  In  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  he  is  called 
by  his  adopted  name  Barzillai,  and  it  is  not 
clear  whether  Addus  represents  his  original 
name  or  is  a  mere  corruption.    Ap. 

A^der,  a  Benjunite,  son  of  Beriah,  chief  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Aijalon  (1  Chr.  viii.  15). 
The  name  is  more  correctly  Eder. 

Ad^ida,  a  town  on  an  eminence  overlook- 
ing the  low  country  of  Judah,  fortified  by 
Simon  MaccabsBus  in  his  wars  with  Tryphon 
(1  Mace  xii.  38,  xiii.  13).  Probably  identical 
with  Hadid  and  Adithaim  (which  see).    Ap. 

A''diel«  1*  A  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon, 
descended  from  the  prosperous  family  of  Shimei 
(1  Chr.  iv.  36).  He  took  part  in  the  murder- 
ous raid  made  by  his  tribe  upon  the  peaceable 


Hamite  shepherds  of  the  valley  of  Grcdor  in  the 
reign  of  Hezekiah.  —  2.  A  priest,  ancestor  of 
Mjuisiai  (1  Chr.  ix.  12).  —  3.  Ancestor  of  Az- 
maveth,  David's  treasurer  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  25). 

A'dUL,  ancestor  of  a  family  who  returned 
with  Zerubbabel,  to  the  number  of  454  (Ezr.  ii. 
15),  or  655  according  to  the  parallel  ^'  >  "Vh^ 
vii.  20.  Fifty-one  more  accompanied  Ktra  in 
the  second  caravan  from  Babylon  (Ezr.'viii.  6). 
They  joined  with  Nehemiah  in  a  cor—^nt  to 
separate  themselves  from  the  heath«^i'*(Nch.  x. 
16). 

Ad^ina,  one  of  David's  captains  bevond  the 
Jordan,  and  a  chief  of  the  Beubenites  (1  Chr. 
xi.  42).  According  to  the  A.  V.  and  the  Syr. 
he  had  the  command  of  thirty  men ;  but  the 
passage  should  be  rendered  **  and  over  him  were 
thirty,"  i.e.  the  thirty  Ixiforc  enumerated  were  his 
superiors,  just  as  Benaiah  (1  Chr.  xxvii.)  was 
"  above  the  thirty." 

Adi'no,  the  Eznite,  '^  Sam.  xxlil.  8« 

»See  Jashobeam. 

Ad'inus  ==  Jamin.  the  Levite  (l  Esd.  ix. 
48 ;  cf.  Neh.  viii.  7).    Ap. 

Aditha'im,  a  town  belonging  to  Judah, 
lying  in  the  low  country  (Shefelah),  and  named, 
between  Sharaim  and  hag-Gederah,  in  Josh. 
XV.  36  only.  At  a  later  time  the  name  appears 
to  have  been  changed  to  Hadid  (Chadid)  and 
Adidfl. 

Adjuration.    [Exorcism.] 

Adla%  ancestor  of  Shaphat,  the  ovcnseer 
of  David's  herds  that  f  'd  in  the  broad  valleys 
(I  Chr.  xxvii.  29). 

Ad^mah,  one  of  the  "cities  of  the  plain," 
always  coupled  with  Zoboim  (Gen.  x.  19,  xiv. 
2,  8  ;*  Deut.  xxix.  23 ;  Hos.  xi.  8).  It  had  a 
king  of  its  own. 

Ad'matha,  one  of  the  seven  princes  of 
Persia  (Esth.  i.  14).  ^'^ 

Ad'na.  1.  One  of  the  family  p<'"^^ruih- 
Moab  who  returned  with  Ezni  •  •?'*'•  '^ '.trried  a 
foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  30)  "-^i.  A' Spriest,  de- 
scendant  of  Ilarim  in  the  r^'of  Joiakim,  the 
son  of  Jeshua  (Neh.  xii.       {!;• 

Ad'nah.  1.  A  Mi<-  assite  who  deserted 
from  Saul  and  joined  the  tbrtunes  of  David  on 
his  road  to  Ziklag  from  the  camp  of  the  Philis* 
tines.  He  was  captain  of  a  taousand  of  his 
tribe,  and  fought  at  David's  side  in  the  pursuit 
'of  the  Amalekites  (1  Chr.  xii.  20).  — 5.  The 
captain  over  300,000  men  of  Judah  who  wer& 
in  Jehoshaphat's  army  (2  Chr.  xvii.  14). 

Ado'ni-Be'zek  {lord  of  Besek),  king  of 
Bezek,  a  city  of  the  Canaanites.  [Bezek.1 
This  chieftain  was  vanquished  by  the  tribe  oi 
Judah  (Judg.  i.  3-7),  who  ut  off  his  thumbs 
and  great  toes,  and  brou^.*t  'him  prisoner  to 
Jerusalem,  where  he  diea.  He  confessed  that 
he  had  inflicted  the  same  e«  y  upon  seventy 
petty  kings  whom  he  had  conquered. 

Adoni'jah  {nuf  Lord  is  jAovah),  1.  The 
fourth  son  of  David  by  Haggith,  bom  at 
Hebron,  while  his  father  was  king  of  Judah  (2 
Sam.  iii.  4).  After  the  death  of  his  three  bro- 
thers, Amnon,  Chileab,  and  Absalom,  he  be- 
came eldest  son  ;  and  when  his  father's  strength 
was  visibly  declining,  put  forward  his  preten* 
sions  to  the  crown.  David  promised  Batnsheba 
that  her  son  Solomon  should  inherit  the  mo- 
cession  (1  K.  i.  30),  for  there  was  no  absolute 
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cliim  of  primogeniture  in  these  Eastern  mon- 
archies.  Adonijah's  cause  was  espoused  by 
Abiathar  and  Joab,  the  famous  commander  of 
David's  army.  [Joab.]  ilis  name  and  in- 
flaence  secured  a  large  number  of  followers 
UD^n;- 1^  captains  of  the  royal  army  belong- 
ing u.rtiie.  tribe  of  Judah  (comp.  1  K.  i.  9  and 
25) ;  aiid  tliese,  together  with  all  the  princes 
except  Solomon,  were  entertained  by  Adonijah 
at  a  ^  sacriiicial  feast  held  "  by  the  stone 
Zoheleth,  wliich  is  by  En-rogel."  [Enrooel.] 
Nathan  and  Batbsheba,  now  thoroughly 
alarmec^  apprised  David  of  these  proceedings, 
who  immediately  gave  orders  that  Solomon 
should  be  conducted  on  the  royal  mule  in  solemn 
procession  to  Gihon,  a  spring  on  the  W.  of 
Jerusalem  (2  Chr.xxxii.  30).  IGihon.]  Here 
he  was  anointed  and  proclaimea  king  by  Zadok, 
and  joyfully  recognized  by  the  people.  This 
decisive  measure  struck  terror  into  tne  opposite 
party,  and  Adon>jah  fled  to  sanctuary,  out  was 
pardoned  by  Solomon  on  condition  that  he 
should  "  show  himself  a  worthy  man,"  with  the 
thr^t  that  "  if  wickedness  were  found  in  him 
he  should  die"  (i.  52).  The  death  of  David 
(jaickly  followed  on  these  events ;  and  Adoni- 
jah bilged  Bathshcba,  who  as  "  king's  moth- 
er "  would  now  have  special  dignity  and  influ- 
ence [Asa],  to  prociue  Solomon's  consent  to 
his  marriage  witn  Abishag,  who  had  been  the 
wife  of  David  in  his  o}d  age  (1  K.  i.  3).  This 
was  regarded  as  equivt^ent  to  a  fresh  attempt 
on  the  throne  [ ABSAXpJc ;  Abner]  ;  and  there- 
fore Solomon  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death 
by  Benaiah,  in  accordance  with  tne  terms  of 
his  previous  pardon.  —  2.  A  Levite  in  the  reign 
of  tfehoshaphat  (2  Chr.  xvii.  8).  —  3.  (Neh.  x. 
16).     [Adonikam.1 

^  'ionilLam.    The  sons  of  Adonikam,  666 
in  ^""r.  were  among  those  who  returned 

from  b.  'I  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  13; 
Neh.  vii.  iv  ,  .  .  d.  V.  14).  In  the  last  two 
passages  the  n*"  h  is  667.  The  remainder 
of  the  family  retu  \  ^.  jwith  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  13 ; 
1  Esd.  yiii.  39).  Thv^ame  is  given  as  Adoni- 
/▲H  in  Neh.  x.  16.      , '  r 

Adoni'ram  (l  K.  iv.  6;  by  an  unusual 
contraction  Adoram,  2  Sam.  xx.  24,  and  1  K. 
xii.  18;  also  Hadoram,  2  Chr.  x.  18),  chief 
receiver  of  the  tribute  during  the  reigns  of 
David  (2  Sam.  xx.  24),  Solomon  (1  K.  iv.  6), 
and  Rehoboam  (1  K.  xii.  18).  This  last  mon- 
arch sent  him  to  collect  the  tribute  from  the 
rebellioas  Israelites,  by  whom  he  was  stoned  to 
death. 

Ado'ni-Ze'dek,  Uyrd  qfjtutice).  the  Amo- 
rite  king  of  Jenu<aiifQ»  who  organized  a  league 
with  four  other  Amorite  princes  against  Joshua. 
The  confederate, ^^ijws  having  laid  siege  to 
Gibeon,  Joshua  marched  to  the  relief  of  his 
new  allies  and  put  the  besiegers  to  flight.  The 
Ave  kings  took  refuge  in  a  cave  at  Makkcdah, 
whencse  they  were  taken  and  slain,  their  bodies 
hung  on  trees,  and  then  buried  in  the  place  of 
their  concealment  (Josh.  x.  1-27).  [Joshua.] 
Adoption*  an  expression  metaphorically 
05ed  by  St  Paul  in  reference  to  the  present  and 
prospective  privileges  of  Christians  (Rom.  viii. 
15,  23 ;  Gal.  iy.  5 ;  Eph.  i.  5).  He  probably 
•Undcs  to  the  Roman  custom  of  adoption,  by 
which  a  person,  not  having  children  of  his  own, 
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might  adopt  as  his  son  one  bom  of  other 
parents.  The  cficct  of  it  was  that  the  adopted 
child  was  entitled  to  the  name  and  sacra  prtvata 
of  his  new  father,  and  ranked  as  his  heir-at-law : 
while  the  father  on  his  part  was  entitled  to  the 
property  of  the  son,  ana  exercised  towards  him 
all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  father.  In 
short  the  relationship  was  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  the  same  as  existed  between  a  natural 
father  and  son.  The  selection  of  a  person  to 
be  adopted  implied  a  decided  preference  and 
love  on  the  part  of  the  adopter :  and  St.  Paul 
aptly  transfers  tho  well-known  feelings  and  cus- 
toms connected  with  the  act  to  illustrate  the 
position  of  the  Christianized  Jew  or  Gentile. 
The  Jews  themselves  were  unacquainted  with 
the  process  of  adoption  :  indeed  it  would  have 
been  inconsistent  with  the  regulations  of  the 
Mosaic  law  affecting  the  inheritance  of  prop- 
erty :  the  instances  occasionally  adduced  as 
referring  to  the  custom  ( Gen.  xv.  3,  xvi.  2,  xxx. 
5-9)  are  evidently  not  cases  of  adoption  proper. 
Ado'ra  or  Ador.  [Adoraim.I 
Adora'im»  a  fortified  city  built  by  Reho- 
boam (2  Chr.  xi.  9),  in  Judah,  apparently  in 
or  near  the  ShefMi,  since,  although  omitted 
from  the  lists  in  Josh,  xv.,  it  is  by  «Josephu8  al- 
most uniformly  coupled  with  Mareshah,  which 
was  certainly  sitnateid  there.  Adoraim  is  prob- 
ably the  same  place  with  Adora  ( 1  Mace.  xiii. 
20),  unless  that  be  Dor,  on  the  seacoast  below 
Carmel.  Robinson  identifies  it  with  Dura,  a 
"  lai^e  village "  on  a  rising  ground  west  of 
Hebron  (ii.  215). 
Ado^'ram.  [Adoniraii  ;  Hadoram,  3.] 
Adoratioil.  The  acts  and  postures  by 
which  the  Hebrews  expressed  adoration  bear  a 
great  similarity  to  those  still  in  use  among 
Oriental  nations.      To  rise  up  and  suddenly 

g rostrate  the  body  was  the  most  simple  method ; 
ut,  generally  speaking,  the  prostration  was 
conducted  in  a  more  formal  manner,  the  person 
fiilling  upon  the  knee  and  then  gradutuly  in- 
dining  tne  body  until  the  forehead  touched  the 
ground.  Such  prostration  was  usual  in  the 
worship  of  Jehovah  (Gen.  xvii.  3 ;  Ps.  xcv.  6). 
But  it  was  by  no  means  exclusively  used  for 
that  purpose ;  it  was  the  formal  mode  of  re- 
ceiving visitors  (Gen.  xviii.  2),  of  doing  obei- 
sance to  one  of  superior  station  (2  Sam.  xiv 
4),  and  of  showing  respect  to  equals  (1  E.  ii. 
19).  Occasionally  it  was  repeated  three  times 
(1  Sam.  XX.  41),  and  evn  seven  times  (Gen. 
xxxiii.  3).  It  was  accompanied  by  such  acts 
as  a  kiss  (Ex.  xviii.  7),  laying  hold  of  the  knees 
or  feet  of  the  person  to  whom  the  adoration 
was  paid  (Matt,  xxviii.  9),  and  kissing  the 
ground  on  which  he  stood  (Ps.  Ixxii.  9  ;  Mic. 
vii.  17).  Similar  adoration  was  paid  to  idols 
(1  E.  xix.  18) :  sometimes  however  prostration 
was  omitted,  and  the  act  consisted  simply  in 
kissing  the  hand  to  the  object  of  reverence  (Job 
xxxi.  27),  and  in  kissing  the  statue  itself  (Hos. 
xiii.  2).  The  same  customs  prevailed  at  the 
time  of  our  Saviour's  ministry,  as  appears  not 
only  from  the  numerous  occasions  on  which 
they  were  put  in  practice  towards  Himself,  but 
also  from  tne  parable  of  the  unmerciful  servant 
(Matt  xviii.  26),  and  from  Cornelius's  rever- 
ence to  St.  Peter  (Acts  x.  25),  in  which  case  it 
was  objected  to  by  the  Apostle,  as  implying  a 
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hishBr  degree  of  mperiori^  than  ba  tu  en- 
liUcd  to,  especial]}'  as  coming  lioin  a  Baman, 
10  whom  prottnuion  wai  Dot  lunal. 


Adramlnelech.  1.  Tbenamcofanidol 
iDtnxluced  iuto  Samaria  by  the  colonists  tem 
Sepbarvaim  (2  K.  xvii.  31).  He  was  wor 
shipped  with  rites  resembling  those  of  Holech, 
chiidivn  being  burnt  in  his  honor.  The  fiist 
pan  or  the  wonl  probably  means  Jin.  Sir  H. 
Kawlinson  nsarclB  Adrunmelech  as  the  male 
power  of  the  sua, -and  Axakhglbch,  who  is 
mentioned  with  Adrammclcch  as  a  companion- 
god,  as  the  female  power  of  the  sun  (Hawlin- 
son's  Hmdol^a,  i.  flll).  — 3.  Son  of  the  As- 
Bjrian  king  Sennacherib,  whom,  in  conjunclion 
with  bis  brother  Sharczer,  he  murdered  in  the 
temple  of  Nitiroch  at  Nineveh,  after  ibc  &iluni 
of  the  Asejrian  attack  on  Jerusalem.  The 
parricide*  escaped  into  Armenia  [!  K.  xix.  37  ', 
a  Chr.  xxxii.  ai  ;  Is.  xxxTii.  36).  The  date 
of  this  event  was  B.C.  680. 

Adr&niyf  tilun,  a  seaport  in  'he  province 
of  Asia  [Asia],  Bitualcd  in  the  district  ancient- 
ly called  JEalia,  and  also  Hyeia  (see  Acts  xvi. 
7).  Adramyttium  gave,  and  still  gives,  its  name 
to  a  deep  gulf  on  this  cobs',  opposite  to  the 
opening  of  which  is  tlie  island  of  Lesbos.  (Mit- 
ylbkbJ  St.  Paul  was  never  at  Adramyttium, 
except  perhaps  during  his  serond  missionary 
ioumay,  on  his  way  from  Galatia  to  Troas 
(Acta  xvi.),  and  it  lias  no  Biblical  interest,  ex- 
cept as  illuatrating  hia  voyage  from  Ccearca  in 
a  ahip  belonging  to  this  place  (Acts  xxvii.  3). 
Ships  of  Adramyttium  muBl  Jiave  been  fre- 
quent on  this  coast,  for  it  was  a  place  of  con- 
uderable  trnSlc.  It  lay  on  the  great  Bomen 
road  between  Aasoa,  Troas,  and  the  Helleaponc 
on  one  side,  and  Fcrgnmiis,  Ephesus,  and  Mi- 
letns  on  the  other,  and  was  connected  by 
aimilar  roads  with  the  interior  of  the  country. 
The  modem  Adramyti  is  a  poor  village,  but  it 
is  still  a  place  of  some  trade  and  ahip- building. 

A'drla,  more  properly  A'drias.  It  ia  im- 
portant to  fix  the  meaning  of  this  word  as  used 
in  Acta  zivii.  ST.  The  word  seems  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  town  of  Adria,  near  the 
Poi  Biidnt  Sratitdcnotcd  thepartof  Uiegalf  of 
Venice  which  ia  in  that  neijibliorhood.  After- 
wards the  signification  of  the  name  was  ex- 
tended, BO  as  to  embrace  the  whole  of  that  gulf, 
Subscqaenlly  it  obtained  a  much  wider  exten- 
sion, and  in  the  apoalolic  age  denoted  thai 
namral  division  of  iho  Mediterranean  which 
Humbipl.U  names  the  Synic  bMin  {see  Acts 
xxvii.  I7),,<ud  which  had  the  coasts  of  Sicily, 


Italy,  Greece,  antl  Africa  for  Ita  hooodariea. 

This  definition  is  explicitly  given  by  almost  a 
contemporary  of  St.  Paul,  the  geographer  Pto- 
lemy, who  abo  says  that  Crete  is  bounded  on  the 
weBt  by  Adriaa.  Later  writers  state  that  Malta 
divides  the  Adriatic  sea  from  the  TyTTheDian 
tea,  and  the  iathmns  of  Corinth  the  JEgean 
from  the  Adriatic.  Thnatbe  ship  in  which  Jo- 
sepbus  started  for  Italy  about  the  lime  of  St. 
Paul's  voyage  foundered  in  Adrias  {Life,  8), 
and  there  be  was  picked  np  by  a  ahip  fhin 
Cyrene  and  taken  to  Pnteoh  (ece  Acts  xxviii. 
13).  It  ia  through  ignorance  of  these  facts,  or 
ihrongb  the  want  of  attending  to  them,  that 
writers  have  drawn  an  argument  from  this  geo- 
graphical term  in  favor  of  the  bias  view  which 
places  the  apoede's  shipwreck  in  the  gnlf  of 
Venice.     IJ&uta.] 

A'drieL  a  son  of  Barzillai  the  Heholathite, 
to  whom  San]  gave  his  daughter  Mcrab,  al- 
though be  had  previously  promised  her  to 
David  (I  Sam.  xviii.  19).  His  five  sons  were 
amongst  the  seven  descendants  of  Saul  whom 
David  suneadered  to  the  Gibconites  (2  Sam. 
xxi.  8)  in  saliaiaction  for  the  endeavors  of 
Saul  to  extirpate  them,  although  the  Israclitca 
bad  originally  made  a  league  with  them  (Josh. 
ix.  15).  In  2  Sam.  xxi.  they  are  called  tbe 
sons  of  Michal ;  but  as  Michal  had  no  children 
(£  Sam.  vi.  S3),  the  A.  V.,  io  order  to  sui^ 
mount  the  difficulty,  erroneously  translates  tba 
Hcbrewwoid  "  brought  up  "  instead  of  "bare." 
The  margin  also  gives  "  the  sister  of  Michal  " 
fbr  "Michal."  Probably  the  error  ia  due  to 
some  early  transcriber. 

A'dueL  a  Kaphtalite,  ancestor  of  Tobit 
(Tob.  i.  1). 

Adullam,  Apocr.  Odollax,  a  city  of 
Judahin  the  lowland  of  the  Shefelah,  Josh.  XV, 
35(eomp.  Gen.  xxxviii.  1,"  Jadah  tetni  dairm," 
and  Micah  i.  IS,  where  it  ia  named  with  Mb, 
reshah  and  Acbzib) ;  the  seat  of  a  Canaanits 
king  (Josh.  xii.  IS),  and  evidently  a  place  of 
great  antiquity  (Gen,  xxxviii.  I,  12,20):  fbr- 
titled  byBcboboam  (S  Chron,  xi.  Tj.oneoTtbt 
towns  re-occupied  by  the  Jews  after  their  retom 
from  Babylon  (Nch.  xi.  30),  and  still  a  city  in 
the  times  of  the  MBCcabee^2  Mace.  xii.  38), — 
The  site  of  Adullam  has  not  yet  been  iden- 
tified, but  from  the  mention  of  it  in  the  passage* 
quoted  above  in  proximin  with  other  known 
towns  of  the  Shefelah,  it  ia  likely  that  it  was  near 
Deir  Dabban,  S  or  6  miles  V.  orEteulheropolia. 
The  limestone  cliflB  of  the  whole  of  that  local, 
ity  are  pierced  with  extensive  excavations, 
some  one  of  which  is  doubtless  the  "  cave  of 
Adullam,"  the  reliige  of  David  ( 1  Sam.  xxii,  1 ; 
!  Sam.  xxiii.  13;  1  Chr.  xi.  15).  Monastic 
tradition  places  the  cave  at  KhOraiAji,  at  the 
south  end  of  the  Wady  Urti*,  between  Bethle- 
bem  and  the  Dead  Sea. 

Adullamite,  a  native  of  Adallam  (Geo. 
xxxviii.  1,  12,  20). 

Adultel^^.      The  parties    to    this   crinw 


a  married  woman  and  a 


m  who  was  not 


deed,  renders  it  nearly  impossibli 
criminal  a  similar  offence  committed  by  a  mar- 
ried man  with  a  woman  not  his  wife.  In  llM 
patriarchal  period  (he  sanctity  of  marriage  la 
noticeable  from  the  history  of  Abrvhaoi,  who 
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fean,  not  that  his  wile  will  be  seduced  ftom 
him,  but  that  he  may  be  killed  ibr  her  sake, 
and  eroedally  from  the  scniples  ascribed  to 
PhanoA  and  Abimeiech  (Gen.  xii.,  xx.).  The 
voman's  punishment,  as  oommonly  amongst 
Eastern  nations,  was  no  doubt  capital,  and  prob- 
sUj,  as  in  the  case  of  Tamars  unchastity, 
death  by  lire  (xxxviii.  24).  The  Mosaic  pen- 
alty was  that  both  the  gnUty  parties  shoula  be 
itoned,  and  it  applied  as  well  to  the  betrothed 
18  to  the  marriea  woman,  provided  she  were  free 
(Dent.  xxii.  S2-24).  A  bondwoman  so  o£fend- 
iog  was  to  be  sconrj^ed,  and  the  man  was  to 
make  a  trespass  offenng  (Lev.  xix.  20-22).  — 
The  system  of  inheritances,  on  which  the  polity 
of  Moses  was  based,  was  threatened  with  con- 
fitsion  by  the  donbtftil  offspring  caosed  by  this 
crime,  and  this  secured  popular  sympathy  on 
the  side  of  morality  until  a  &r  advanced  stage 
of  corruption  was  reached.  It  is  probable  that, 
when  that  territorial  basis  of  polity  passed 
away — as  it  did  after  the  captivity  —  and 
when,  owing  to  Gentile  example,  the  marriage 
tie  became  a  looser  bond  of  union,  public  feel- 
ing in  regard  to  adultery  changed,  and  the 
penalty  of  death  was  seldom  or  never  inflicted. 
Thus, 'in  the  case  of  the  woman  brought  under 
our  Lord's  notice  (John  viii.),  it  is  ukely  that 
no  one  then  thought  of  stoning  her  in  fact, 
dwugh  there  remained  the  written  law  ready 
for  the  pnrpose  of  the  caviller.  It  is  Ukely  also 
that  a  oivoroe,  in  which  the  adulteress  lost  her 
dower  and  rights  of  maintenance,  &c.,  was  the 
osoal  remedy,  suggested  by  a  wish  to  avoid 
fcandal  and  the  excitement  of  commiseration 
Ibr  crime.  The  expression  in  St  Matthew 
(L  19)  "  to  make  her  a  public  example,"  prob- 
ably means  to  bring  the  case  befbre  the  local 
Sanhedrim,  which  was  the  usual  course,  but 
which  Joseph  did  not  propose  to  take,  preferring 
repudiation,  because  that  could  be  managed 
prrraiely.  —  Concerning  the  fiunous  trial  by 
the  waters  of  jealousy  (Num.  v.  11-29),  it  has 
been  questioned  whether  a  husband  was,  in 
case  or  certain  facts,  bound  to  adopt  it  The 
more  likely  view  is,  that  it  was  meant  as  a  re- 
lief to  the  vehemence  of  implacable  jealousy  to 
which  Orientals  iqipear  prone,  but  which  was 
not  oonsistent  with  the  Unity  of  the  nuptial  tie 
nev^eat  in  the  period  of  the  New  Testament 
The  ancient  strictness  of  that  tie  gave  room  for 
a  more  intense  feeling ;  and  in  that  intensity 
probablv  arose  this  strapjge  custom,  which  no 
ooubt  tfoses  found  pievailing  and  deeply  seated, 
and  which  is  said  to  be  paralleled  ova  form 
of  ordeal  called  the  "  red  water"  in  Western 
Africa.  The  forms  of  Hebrew  j  nstice  all  tended 
to  limit  the  application  of  this  test.  1.  By  pre- 
scribing certain  fisu^ts  presumptive  of  guilt,  to 
be  eetahlished  on  oath  by  two  witnesses,  or  of 
prepoadentiBg  but  not  conclusive  testimony 
to  the  bet  of  the  woman's  adultery.  2.  By 
technical  rules  of  evidence  which  made  proof 
of  those  presumptive  fhcts  difficult  3.  By  ex- 
empting certain  large  classes  of  women  (all 
inoeed,  except  a  pore  Israelitess  married  to  a 
pore  Isrselifee,  and  some  even  of  them)  finom 
the  liability.  4.  By  providing  that  the  trial 
eoold  onl^  be  befbre  toe  great  Sanhedrim.  5. 
By  investmg  it  wiUi  a  ceremonial  at  once  hu- 
■*^Vtrig   and    intimidating,  yet  which  stiU 


harmonised  with  the  spirit  of  the  whole  ordeal 
as  reoorded  in  Num.  v.  But,  6.  Above  all,  by 
the  conventional  and  even  mercenary  lifi'ht  in 
which  the  nuptial  contract  was  latterly  re- 
garded. —  When  adultery  ceased  to  be  capital, 
as  no  doubt  it  did,  and  divorce  became  a  matter 
of  mere  convenience,  it  would  be  absurd  to 
suppose  that  this  trial  was  continued.  And 
when  adultery  became  common,  as  the  Jews 
themselves  confess,  it  would  have  been  impious 
to  expect  the  miracle  which  it  supposed.  If 
ever  toe  Sanhedrim  were  driven  by  force  of  cir- 
cumstances to  adopt  this  trial,  no  doubt  every 
efibrt  was  used,  nay,  was  prescribed  to  overawe 
the  culprit  and  induce  confession.  Besides, 
however,  the  intimidation  of  the  woman,  the 
man  was  Ukely  to  feel  the  public  exposure  of 
his  suspicions  odious  and  repalsive.  Divorce 
was  a  ready  and  quiet  remedy. 

AdnTn^mim,  "  the  ooino  up  to  "  or 
"  OP  "  —  the  "  pass  of  the  red ; "  one  of  the 
landmarks  of  the  boundary  of  Benjamin,  a  ris- 
ing ground  or  pass  "  over  against  Gileal,"  and 
"  on  the  south  side  of  the '  torrent ' "  (Josh.  xv. 
7,xviii.  17),  which  is  the  position  still  occupied 
by  the  road  leading  up  from  Jericho  and  the 
Jordan  valley  to  Jerusalem,  on  the  south  face 
of  the  gorge  of  the  Wadif  KeU.  Jerome  as* 
cribes  the  name  to  the  blood  shed  there  by  the 
robbers  who  infested  the  pass  in  his  day,  as 
they  do  still,  and  as  they  did  in  the  days  or  our 
Lord,  of  whose  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan 
this  is  the  scene.  But  the  name  is  doubtless 
of  a  date  and  si^ificance  far  more  remote,  and 
is  probably  derived  from  some  tribe  of  "  red 
men  "  of  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try. 

jBdi^as,  I  Esdr.  ix.  27.  Probably  a  cor- 
ruption of  Eliah.    Ap. 

-E'gypt.      [EOTPT.J 

iBne'aSy  a  paralytic  at  Lydda,  healed  by 
St  Peter  (Acts  ix.  33,  34). 

jES'non,  a  place  "  near  to  Salim,"  at  which 
John  baptized  (John  iii.  23).  It  was  eridently 
west  of  the  Jordan  (comp.  iii.  22,  with  26,  and 
with  i.  28),  and  abounded  in  water.  This  is 
indicated  by  the  name,  which  is  merely  a  Greek 
version  of  a  Chaldee  word,  signifying  "  spilngs." 
^non  is  given  in  the  Onmncuticcm  as  kt  >mles 
south  of  Scvthopolis  "near  Salem  and  the 
Jordan."  Dr.  Robinson's  careful  search,  on 
his  second  visit,  however,  failed  to  discover  any 
trace  either  of  name  or  remains  in  that  locality. 
But  a  Sdlim  has  been  found  by  him  to  ue 
east  of  and  close  to  Ndbulus,  where  there  are 
two  very  copious  springs.  This  position 
agrees  with  the  requirements  of  Gen.  xxxiii. 
18.  [Salbm.]  In  favor  of  its  distance  fh>m 
the  Jordan  is  the  consideration  that,  if  close  by 
the  river,  the  Evangelist  wotdd  hardly  have 
drawn  attention  to  the  "  much  water  "  there.  — 
The  latest  writer  on  Jerusalem,  Dr.  Barclay, 
reports  the  discovery  of  JEnon  at  Wadv  Farah, 
a  secluded  valley  afciout  5  miles  to  the  N.E.  of 
Jerusalem,  running  into  the  great  Wady  Fowar 
immediately  above  Jericho.  But  it  reonirsft 
more  examination  than  it  has  yet  received. 

JEra.    [CHBoiroLooT.] 

JBthio'pia.    [Ethiopia.] 

Affinity.    [Marhiaob.] 

Ag'aba,  l  Esdr.  v.  30.    [Haoab.]    Ap. 
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Ag^abUBy  a  Christian  prophet  in  the  apos- 
tolic age,  mentioned  in  Acts  xi.  28  and  xxi.  10. 
He  predicted  (Acts  xi.  28)  that  a  fomine  would 
take  place  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  "  through- 
out all  the  world."  This  expression  may  take 
a  narrower  or  a  wider  sense,  either  of  which 
confirms  the  prediction.  As  Greek  and  Ro- 
man writers  used  "  the  world  "  of  the  Greek 
and  the  Roman  world,  so  a  Jewish  writer  could 
use  it  naturally  of  the  Jewish  world  or  Pales- 
tine. Ancient  writers  give  no  account  of  any 
universal  famine  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  but 
they  speak  of  several  local  famines  which  were 
severe  in  particular  countries.  Josephus  men- 
tions one  which  prevailed  at  that  tmie  in  Ju- 
dcea,  and  swept  away  many  of  the  inhabitants. 
This,  in  all  probability,  is  the  famine  to  which 
Agabus  refers  in  Acts  xi.  28.  The  chronology 
lulmits  of  this  supposition.  According  to  Jo- 
sephus, the  famme  which  he  descril^  took 
place  when  Cuspius  Fadus  and  Tiberius  Alex- 
ander were  procurators ;  i.e.  it  may  have  be- 
gun about  the  close  of  a.d.  44,  and  lasted  three 
or  four  years.  Fadus  was  sent  into  Judea  on 
i^e  death  of  Agrippa,  which  occurred  in  a.d. 
'14.  If  we  attach  the  wider  sense  to  **  world," 
the  prediction  may  import  that  a  famine  should 
teke  place  throiignout  the  Roman  empire  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Claudius  (the  year  is  not  spe- 
cified), and  not  that  it  should  prevail  in  all  parts 
at  the  saAe  time.  We  find  mention  of  three 
other  fami:ies  during  the  reign  of  Claudius: 
one  in  Greece,  and  two  in  Rome. 

A'gag.  possibly  the  title  of  the  kings  of 
Amalek,  like  Pharaoh  of  Egynt.  One  king 
of  this  name  is  mentioned  in  i^um.  xxiv.  7, 
and  another  in  1  S^n.  xv.  8,  9,  20,  32.  The 
latter  was  the  king  \yf  the  Amaleldtes,  whom 
Saul  spared,  together  with  the  best  of  the  spoil, 
although  it  was  the  well-known  will  of  Jehovah 
that  the  Amalckitcs  should  be  extirpated  (Ex. 
xvii.  14;  Dcut.  xxv.  17).  For  this  act  of  dis- 
obedience Samuel  was  commissioned  to  declare 
to  Saul  his  rejection,  and  he  himself  sent  for 
Agag  and  cut  him  in  pieces.  [Samuel.]  —  Har 
man  is  called  the  Aoaoite  in  Esther  iii.  1,  10, 
viii.  S,  5.  The  Jews  consider  Haman  a  de- 
Bcendiuit  of  Agag,  the  Amalekite,  and  hence 
account  for  the  hatred  with  which  he  pursued 
their  race. 

A'gagite.    [Agag.] 

A'gar.    [Haoar.] 

Agare^'nes,  Bar.  iii.  28.    [Haoar.]    Ap. 

Agate  is  mentioned  four  times  in  the  text 
of  the  A.  V. ;  viz.  in  Ex.  xxviii.  19,  xxxix.  12  ; 
Is.  liv.  12 ;  Ez.  xxvii.  16.  In  the  two  former  pas- 
sages, where  it  is  represented  by  the  Hebrew 
woni  shebd,  it  is  spoken  of  as  forming  the  sec- 
ond stone  in  the  third  row  of  the  high  priest's 
breastplate;  in  each  of  the  two  latter  places 
the  original  word  is  cadcdd,  by  whicn,  no 
doubt,  is  intended  a  diflbrent  stone.  [Ruby.] 
In  Ez.  xxvii.  16,  where  the  text  has  agate,  the 
margin  has  chrysoprasey  whereas  in  the  very 
next  chapter,  Ez.  xxviii.  13,  chryscmrxue  occurs 
in  the  margin  instead  of  emerald^  wnich  is  in  the 
text,  as  the  translation  of  an  entirely  different 
Hebrew  word,  ndphen ;  this  will  show  how  much 
our  translators  were  perplexed  as  to  the  mean- 
ings of  the  minerjilft  and  precious  stones  men- 
tioned in  the  sacred  volume.    It  is  probable, 


however,  that  shAd  does  stand  for  some  variety 
of  agate,  for  there  is  a  wonderful  agreement 
amongst  interpreters,  who  all  understamd  an 
agate  by  the  term. — Our  English  agate,  or  achat, 
derives  its  name  from  the  Achates,  in  Sicily,  on 
the  banks  of  which,  according  to  Theophrastua 
and  Pliny,  it  was  first  foimd ;  but  as  agatea  are 
met  with  in  almost  every  country,  this  stone 
was  doubtless  from  the  earliest  times  known 
to  the  Orientals.  It  is  a  silicious  stone  of  th« 
quartz  family,  and  is  met  with  generally  in 
rounded  nodules,  or  in  veins  in  trap-rocks ; 
specimens  are  ohcn  found  on  the  sea-shore, 
and  in  the  beds  of  streams,  the  rocks  in  which 
they  had  been  emtx^dded  having  been  decom- 

Sosed  by  the  elements,  when  the  agates  have 
ropped  out. 

Age^  Old.  In  early  stages  of  civilization, 
when  experience  is  the  only  source  of  practical 
knowledge,  old  age  has  its  special  value,  and 
consequently  its  special  honors.  A  fiirtlier  mo- 
tive was  superadded  in  the  case  of  the  Jew,  who 
was  taught  to  consider  old  age  as  a  reward  for 
piety,  and  a  signal  token  of  God's  favor.  For 
these  reasons  the  aged  occupied  a  prominent 

Slace  in  the  social  and  political  system  of  the 
ews.  In  private  life  they  were  looked  up  to  as 
the  depositaries  of  knowledge  (Job  xv.  10) : 
the  young  were  ordered  to  rise  up  in  their 
presence  (Lev.  xix.  32) :  they  allowed  them  to 
give  their  opinion  first  (Job  xxxii.  4) :  they 
were  taught  to  regard  gray  hairs  as  a  *'  crown 
of  glory"  and  as  the  "beauty  of  old  men** 
(Prov.  xvi.  31,  XX.  29).  The  attainment  of 
old  age  was  regarded  as  a  special  blessing  (Job 
V.  26),  not  only  on  account  of  the  prolonged 
enjoyment  of  life  to  the  individual,  but  also 
because  it  indicated  peaceful  and  prosperous 
times  (Zech.  viii.  4 ;  1  Mace.  xiv.  9 ;  Is.  Ixv. 
20).  In  public  affairs  a^e  carried  weight  with 
it,  especially  in  the  inrancy  of  the  state:  it 
formed  under  Moses  the  main  qualification  of 
those  who  acted  as  the  representatives  of  the 
people  in  all  matters  of  difficulty  and  delibera- 
tion. The  old  men  or  Elders  thus  became  a 
class,  and  the  title  gradually  ceased  to  convey 
the  notion  of  age,  and  was  used  in  an  official 
sense,  like  Patres,  Senatores,  and  other  similar 
terms.  [Elders.]  Still  it  would  be  but  natu- 
ral that  such  an  office  should  be  generally  held 
by  men  of  advanced  age  (1  K.  xii.  8). 

A'gee»  a  Hararite,  father  of  Shammah,  one 
of  David's  three  mightiest  heroes  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 
11). 

Agge'UB,  1  Esd.  vi.  1,  vii.  3;  2  £sd.  i.  40. 
[Hagoai.]    Ap. 

Agriculture.  This,  though  pronuncnt 
in  the  Scriptural  narrative  concerning  Adam, 
Cain,  and  I^oah,  was  little  cared  for  by  the 

Satriarehs;  more  so,  however,  by  Isaac  and 
acob  than  bv  Abraham  (Gen.  xxvi.  12,  xxxvii. 
7),  in  whose' time,  probably,  if  we  except  the 
lower  Jortlan  valley  (xiii.  10),  there  was  little 
regular  culture  in  Canaan.  Thus  Gcrar  and 
Shcchcm  seem  to  have  been  cities  where  pas- 
toral wealth  predominated  (xxxiv.  28).  The 
herdmen  strove  with  Isaac  about  his  wells; 
about  hie  crops  th^re  was  no  contention.  In 
Joshua's  time,  as  shown  by  the  story  of  the 
"  Eschol "  (Num.  xiii.  23, 24)",Csnaan  was  found 
in  a  much  more  advanced  a^nicultural  state  than 
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Jacob  bad  left  it  in  (Dent.  viii.  8),  resulting 
probdbljr  from  the  seyere  experience  of  famines, 
aad  the  example  of  Egypt,  to  which  its  people 
were  thus  led.    The  pastoral  life  was  the  means 
of  keeping  the  sacred  race,  whilst  yet  a  family, 
distinct  from  mixture  and  locally  unattached, 
e$peciaUy  whilst  in  Egypt.     When,  grown  into 
a  nation,  they  conquered   their  i^itnre  seats, 
jii^ricnltare  supplied  a  similar  check  on  the 
foreign  intercourse  and  speedy  demoralization, 
especially  as  regards  idolatry,  which  commerce 
would  have  caused.     Thus  agriculture  became 
the  basis  of  the  Mosaic    commonwealth.     It 
tended  to  check  also  the  freebooting  and  nomad 
life,  and  made  a  numerous  offspring  profitable, 
&i  it  was  already  honorable  b^  natural  senti- 
meat  and  by  law.    Thus,  too,  it  indirectly  dis- 
couraged slavery,  or,  where  it  existed,  made 
ths  sUve  somewhat  like  a  son,  though  it  made 
the  son  also  somewhat  of  a  slave.     Taken  in 
connection  with  the  inalienable  character  of  in- 
heritances, it  gave  each  min  and  each  family  a 
stake  in  the  soil  and  nurtured  a  hardy  patriot* 
ism.    "  The  land  is  Mine  "  (Lev.  xxv.  23)  was 
a  dictum  which  midj  agriculture  likewise  the 
basis  of  the  th30cratic  relation.     Thus  every 
iamily  felt  its  own  life  with  intense  keenness, 
and  liad  its  divine  tenure  which  it  was  to  guard 
from  alienation.    The  prohibition  of  culture  in 
the  sabbatical  year  formed,  under  this  aspect,  a 
kinl  of  rent  reserved  by  the  Divine  Owner. 
Landmarks  were  deemed  sacred  (Dent  xix. 
14),  and  the  inalienability  of  the  heritage  was 
injured  by  its  reversion  to  the  owner  in  the 
rear  of  jubilee ;  so  that  only  so  many  years  of 
occupancy  could  be  sold  (Lev.  xxv.  8-16,  23- 
35).    Tfcle  prophet  Isaiah  (v.  8)  denounces  the 
contempt  of  such  restrictions  by  wealthy  gran- 
dees, who  sought  to  "add  field  to  field,"  erasing 
£im'ilies  and  dspopulatin^^  districts. 

Ayricultural  Calendar. — The  Jewish  calendar, 
a>  fixed  by  the  three  great  festivals,  turned  on 
th3  seasons  of  green,  ripe,  and  fully-gathered 
produce.  Hence,  if  the  season  was  hackward, 
or,  owing  to  the  imperfections  of  a  non-astro- 
nomical reckoning,  seemed  to  be  so,  a  month 
was  intercalated.  This  rude  system  was  fondly 
retained  long  after  mental  progress  and  foreign 
interooorse  placed  a  correct  calendar  within 
their  power;  so  that  notice  of  a  Veadar,  i.e. 
second  or  intercalated  Adar,  on  account  of  the 
Iambs  being  not  yet  of  paschal  size,  and  the 
faaiiev  not  forward  enough  for  the  Abib  (green 
#hesr),  was  sent  to  the  Jews  of  Babylon  and 
E^ypt  early  in  the  season.  —  The  year  ordina- 
rily consisting  of  12  months  was  divided  into 
6  agricoltnnd  periods  as  follows :  — 

I.   SOWIVO  TlMK. 

^  DCCTD  vise  ADOQiK  ^k 

Tt«i,laaerlMlf  <    utBmiial        / 
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iBoginnliig  about 
Tenul  equinox. 
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y.  SUMMBB. 
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TSunuB. 
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Ab,  letter  heUl 

KittL 

Tiaii.  former  beir     Ingathering  of  fhitb. 

Thus  the  6  months  from  mid  Tisri  to  mid 
Nisan  were  mainly  occupied  with  the  process 
of  cultivation,  and  the  rest  with  the  gathering 
of  the  fruits.  The  ancient  Hebrews  had  little 
notion  of  green  or  root-crops  grown  for  fodder, 
nor  was  the  long  summer  drought  suitable  for 
them.  Barley  supplied  food  both  to  man  and 
beast,  and  the  plant,  called  in  £z.  iv.  9,  "  Mil- 
let,"  was  grazed  while  green,  and  its  ripe  grain 
made  into  bread.  Mowing  (Am.  vii.  1 ;  pg. 
Ixxii.  6)  and  hay-making  were  familiar  pro- 
cesses. 

Climate  and  Soil.  — A  change  in  the  climate  of 
Palestine,  caused  by  increase  of  population  and 
the  clearance  of  trees,  must  have  taken  place 
before  the  period  of  the  N.  T.  A  further  change 
caused  by  the  decrease  of  skilled  agricultural 
labor,  e.g.  in  irrigation  and  terrace-making, 
has  since  ensued.  Not  only  this,  but  the  great 
variety  of  elevation  and  local  character  in  so 
small  a  compass  of  country  necessitates  a  par- 
tial and  guarded  application  of  general  re- 
marks. Yet  wherever  industry  is  secure,  the 
soil  still  asserts  its  old  fertility.  The  Haurdn 
(Peraea)  is  as  fertile  as  Damascus,  and  its 
bread  enjoys  the  highest  reputation.  The 
black  and  rich,  but  light,  soil  about  Gaza  is 
said  to  hold  so  much  moisture  as  to  be  very 
fertile  with  little  rain.  Here,  as  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Beyrut^  is  a  vast  olive-ground,-  and 
the  very  sand  of  the  shore  is  said  to  be  pro- 
ductive if  watered. 

Timber.  —  The  Israelites  probably  found  in 
Canaan  a  fair  proportion  of  woodland,  which 
their  necessities,  owing  to  the  discouragement 
of  commerce,  must  have  led  them  to  reduce 
(Josh.  xvii.  18).  But  even  in  early  times  tim- 
ber seems  to  have  been  far  less  used  for  build- 
ing materia]  than  among  western  nations ;  the 
Israelites  were  not  skilful  hewers,  and  imported 
both  the  timber  and  the  workmen  (1  K.  v.  6, 
8).  No  store  of  wood-fuel  seems  to  have  been 
kept :  ovens  were  heated  with  such  things  as 
dung  and  hay  (Ez.  iv.  12,  15;  Matt.  vi.  30); 
and,  in  any  case  of  sacrifice  on  an  emergency, 
some,  as  we  should  think,  unusual  source  of 
supply  is  constantly  mentioned  for  the  wood 
(I  Sam.  vi.  14;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  22;  1  K.  xix. 
21 ;  comp.  Gren.  xxii.  3,  6,  7).  All  this  indi- 
cates a  non-abundance  of  timber. 

Rain  and  Irrigation.  —  The  abundance  of 
water  in  Palestine,  from  natural  sources,  made 
Canaan  a  contrast  to  rainless  Egypt  (Deut. 
viii.  7,  xi.  8-12).  Rain  was  commonly  ex- 
pected soon  aflter  the  autumnal  equinox  or  mid 
Tisri ;  and  if  by  the  first  of  Kasleu  none  had 
fallen,  a  fiist  was  proclaimed.  The  common 
scriptural  expressions  of  the  "early''  and  the 
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"latter  nin"  (Deut  xi.  14;  Jer.  v.  24;  Hos. 
Ti.  3;  Zech.  x.  1 ;  Jam.  v.  7)  are  scarcely  con- 
firmed bjr  modem  experience,  the  season  of 
rains  being  unbroken,  though  perhaps  the  fall 
is  more  strongly  marked  at  the  beginning  and 
the  end  of  it  The  consternation  caused  by  the 
failure  of  the  former  rain  is  depicted  in  Joel 
i.  ii. ;  and  the  prophet  seems  to  promise  the 
former  and  latter  rain  together  "in  the  first 
monUi,"  I.  e.  Nisan  (ii.  23).  The  peculiar  Egyp- 
tian method  of  irrigation  alluded  to  in  Deut 
xi.  10 — "where  thou  wateredst  it  with  thy 
ibot"  —  was  not  unknown,  though  less  preva- 
lent in  Palestine.  That  peculiarly  seems  to 
have  consisted  in  making  in  the  fields  square 
shallow  beds,  like  our  salt-pans,  surrounded  by 
a  raised  border  of  earth  to  keep  in  the  water, 
which  was  then  turned  finom  one  square  to 
another  by  pushing  aside  the  mud,  to  open  one 
and  dose  the  next  with  the  foot  A  very  simi- 
lar method  is  apparently  described  by  Rooinson 
as  used  especially  for  garden  vegetables,  in  Pal- 
estine. There  irrigation  was  as  essential  aa 
drainage  in  our  region ;  and  for  this  the  large 
extent  of  rocky  surface,  easily  excavated  for 
cisterns  and  ducts,  was  most  nsefol.  Even  the 
plain  of  Jericho  is  watered  not  by  canals  from 
the  Jordan,  since  the  river  lies  bdow  the  land, 
but  by  rills  conveiving  fit>m  the  mountains. 
In  these  features  of  the  country  lay  its  expan- 
sive resources  to  meet  the  wants  of  a  multiply- 
ing population.  The  lightness  of  agricultural 
labor  in  the  plains  set  free  an  abundance  of 
bands  for  the  task  of  terracing  and  watering ; 
and  the  result  gave  the  highest  stimulus  to 
industry. 

Crom, — The  cereal  crops  of  constant  mention 
axe  wheat  and  barley,  ana  more  rarely  rye  and 
millet  (1).  Of  the  two  former,  together  with 
the  vine,  olive,  and  fig,  the  use  of  irrigation,  the 
plough  and  the  harrow,  mention  is  made  in 
the  Ixiok  of  Job  (xxxi.  40,  xv.  33,  xxiv.  6,  xxix. 
19,  xxxix.  10).     Two  kinds  of  cnmin  (the 


black  variety  called  "fitches,"  Is.  xxviu.  27), 
and  such  podded  plants  as  beans  and  lentils, 
may  be  named  amone  the  staple  produce.  To 
these,  later  writers  add  a  great  variety  of  gar- 
den plants,  t^,  kidney-beuis,  peas,  lettuce,  en- 
dive, leek,  garlic,  onions,  meums,  cucumbers, 
cabbase,  &,  The  produce  which  fin-med 
Jacob's  nresent  was  of  such  kinds  as  would 
keep,  ana  had  been  preserved  during  the  famine 
(Gen.  xliii.  11). 

Ploughing  and  Sowing. — The  plough  probably 
was  like  the  Egyptian,  and  the  process  of 
ploughing  mostly  very  light,  one  voxe  of  oxen 
usually  sufficing  to  draw  it.  Such  is  still  used 
in  Asui  Minor,  and  its  parts  are  shown  in  the 
aooompanving  drawing :  1  is  the  pole  to  which 
the  cross  beam  with  yokes,  5, 6,  is  attached ;  e, 
the  share ;  </,  the  handle ;  2,4,8,  represent  three 
modes  of  arming  the  share,  and  7  is  a  goad 
with  a  Bcn^per  at  the  other  end,  probably  for 


Tig.  1.— Flovghf  ae.  M  rilll  vMd  In  Aria  lOaor.  — (Tkon 
FaUova'k  Asia  Jtaor.) 

cleaning  the  share.  Mountains  and  steep 
places  were  hoed  (Is.  vii.  25).  New  ground 
and  fallows,  the  use  of  which  latter  was  fiuniU 
iar  to  the  Jews  (Jer.  iv.  3 ;  Hos.  x.  12),  were 
cleared  of  stones  and  of  thorns  (Ib.  v.  2)  early 
in  the  year,  sowing  or  gathering  m>m  "  among 
thorns^'  bdng  a  proven)  for  slovenlyhnsbandir 
(Job  V.  5;  Pkov.  xxiv.  30,  81).     Yiigin  land 
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ploughed  a  second  time.  Sowing  also 
took  place  wUhotU  previous  ploughing,  the  seed, 
as  in  the  parable  of  the  sower,  oeing  scattered 
broadcast,  and  ploughed  in  qfterwardB,  the  roots 
of  the  late  crop  being  so  far  decayed  as  to  serve 
finr  manure  (Fellows,  Ana  Mmor,p,  72|.  The 
son  was  then  brushed  over  with  a  fight  narrow, 
vAen  of  thorn  bushes.     In  highfy  irrigated 


spots  the  seed  was  trampled  in  by  cattle  (Is. 
xxxii.  20),  as  in  Egypt  by  goats.  Sometimes, 
however,  the  sowing  was  by  patches  only  in 
well-manured  spots.  Where  the  soil  was  Mav- 
ier,  the  ploughing  was  best  done  dry ;  but  the 
more  formal  routine  of  heavy  western  soils  most 
not  be  made  the  standard  of  such  a  naturally 
fine  tilth  as  that  of  Palestine  generally.    Dtuw 


AGRICULTUBK  '. 

bg  lb«  rains,  if  do(  too  bemj,  or  between  theii 
two  periodi,  wDold  be  tbe  beat  tiine  lor  these 
opcntKHM ;  ciraa  70  dmy>  before  the  pusover 
mi  tba  time  pretcribed  for  sowing  for  the 
'wav»«heaf;"  ud  pTobMy,  (herefbre,  fbr  that 
ol  barier  geaesnUj.  The  oxen  were  urged  on 
bjr  a  gMd  Uke  a  Bpear  (Judg.  ui.  31).  The 
CDttoiD  of  wmlching  ripeniDg  cropa  and  threah- 
iDg  floon  KainstSteft,  or^uuoge,  i>  probably 
ancient.  Thaa  Boai  slept  on  the  floor  (Kath  iii. 
4,T|.  Bailejripenedaweekortwobeforewbeat, 
ud  as  6ne  nairest  weather  wh  certain  (Prov. 
xxri  1 ;  1  Bam.  sii.  17;  Anr|.  [</.  71,  the  crop 
chiefly  Taricd  with  tbe  quandtj  of  timel;  nun. 
The  period  of  harreit  most  always  have  dif- 
fered accoiding  to  eleration,  aspect,  Ac.  The 
[vopartion  of  barrest  gathered  to  seed  sown 
was  often  rast,  a  hnndred-fold  ii  mentioQed,  bnt 
ia  tuch  a  way  as  to  signify  that  it  was  a  limit 
rBTdyattained(Gen.xxvt.  13;  Matt-iiii. S).— 
Tbe  rotation  of  crops,  &mi]W  to  tlie  Egyp- 
"^ —  — 1  hardly  have  been  anknown  to  the 
Sowing  a  field  wiifa  dirers  seeds 
o  (Deut.  xxii.  9),  and  minute  diree- 
tiooi  are  giren  by  ttie  Rabbmi  for  arranging  a 
neded  inr&ce  with  great  Tsriety,  yet  avoiUng 
JQXti^ionliim  of  h^aygtiua. 

Raumig  andTimliuig.  —  Tbe  wheat,  Ac.,  was 
reaped  by  the  ncklc,  or  was  polled  ap  bj  the 
roots.  It  was  booiid  in  sbtniTes  —  a  process 
prominent  in  Scri_ptnra.  The  sheaves  or  heaps 
werecarledfAm,  u.  13{  to  tbe  floor  —  adrcnlir 
spot  of  hard  groand,  probably,  as  now,  from 
SO  to  SC  or  too  bet  in  diameter.  Soch  floors 
mre  probably  pennanent,  and  becaniB  well- 
btown  spots  (Qen.  I.  10,  II ;  S  Sam.  x^r.  IS, 
18).  On  these  tbe  oxen,  Ac,  forUdden  to  be 
mauled  (DenLxxT.  4),  tr«m;jed  out  the  grain. 


tnd  lepnaented  in  the  Egyptian  mono- 

At  a  later  time  tbe  Jews  used  a  tbtesb- 

dge  called  Morag  (Is   zli    IS;  S  Sam. 

la    t  Chr  XXI  33)  probably  reeembliiig 
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aided  by  tbe  driver's  wdgbi,  cnuhed  ont,  oftea 
injuring,  the  grain,  as  well  oi  cut  or  tore  the 
straw,  which  thus  became  tit  I'ur  fodder.  Lighter 
grains  were  beaten  out  wilb  a  stick  (Is.  xxviii. 
37).  Barley  was  sometimes  soaked  and  then 
panbed  before  treading  out,  which  got  rid  of 
the  pellicle  of  the  grain,  —  The  use  of  «"■"■»! 
manure  is  proved  trequent  by  such  recorring 
expressiODit  as  "  dung  un  the  ^e  of  the  earth, 
flefd,"  Ac  [Pfl.  Ixxxui.  10;  a  K.  ix.  37;  Jer. 
viii.  3,  &c.) 

Wimaeing.  —  The  "  shovel "  and  "  fim  "  (Is. 
XXX.  34),  the  precise  difierence  of  which  is 
donbtfnl,  indicate  the  process  of  winnowing — a 
conapicuooB  part  of  ancient  bnsbandiy  (Pi. 
xxzv.  5;  Job  xxi.  18;  Is.  xvii.  13),  and  im- 
portant, owing  to  the  slovenly  threshing.  Even* 
ing  was  the  nvorite  time  (Ruth  iii.  3),  when 
there  was  mostly  a  breeze.  Tbe  "fon  (Hatt 
iii.  18)  was  nerhaps  a  brood  shovel  which  threv 


die  grain  up  againit  the  wind.  The  last  pro- 
cesa  was  the  shaking  in  a  sieve  to  separate  dirt 
and«fuse(Am.ix.  9).  —  Fields  and  floors  were 
notcommonly  enclosed;  vineyards  mostly  w«i«, 
with  a  toirer  and  other  buildiuga  (Norn.  xxii. 
34;  Ps.  Ixxx,  13;  Is.  v.  S;  Matt.  xxi.  33; 
comp.  Jud.  vi.  II).  Banks  of  mud  &Dm  ditches 
were  also  used,  —  With  regard  to  occupancy, 
a  tenant  might  pay  a  fixed  money  rent  (Cant, 
viii.  II),  or  a  snpolated  share  of  the  fmits 
(3  Sam.  ix.  10;  Matt.  xxi.  34),  often  a  half  or 
a  third  ;  but  local  custom  was  the  only  rnle. 
A  passer  by  might  eat  aoy  quantity  of  com  or 
grapes,  bat  not  reap  or  cairToiT  fruit  {Deut. 
xxiii.  34-SS  ;  Matt.  iii.  1).  —The  rights  of  the 
corner  to  be  left,  and  of  gleaning  [CoKirut ; 
OuiAXlNa],  formed  the  poor  man's  clsim  on 
the  soil  for  support  For  bis  benefit,  too,  a 
sheaf  fbigotlcn  m  carrying  to  the  floor  was  to 
be  left ;  so  also  with  regard  to  the  vineyard  and 
the  olivofTOve  (Lev.  xix.  9,  10;  Dent.  xxiv. 
19).  Besides  there  seems  a  probability  that 
every  third  year  a  second  tithe,  besides  tbe 
priests',  was  paid  for  the  poor  (Deut.  xiv.SS, 
xxvi.  IS ;  Am.  iv.  4 ;  Tob.  i.  7). 

Agrip'pa.    (Hebod.I 

A^TO^,  tbe  son  of  Jakeh,  an  nnknown  He- 
brew sage,  who  uttered  or  collected  the  sayings 
of  wisdom  recorded  in  Prov.  xxx.  Ewafd  at- 
tributes to  him  the  aathonhip  of  Prov.  xxx.  1- 
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xxxi.  9,  in  conseqaence  of  the  similarity  of 
style  exhibited  iu  the  three  sections  therein 
contained,  and  assigns  as  his  date  a  period  not 
earlier  than  the  end  of  the  7th  or  beginning  of 
the  6th  cent.  B.C.  The  Kabbins,  according  to 
Jarchi,  and  Jerome  after  them,  interpreted  the 
name  symbolically  of  Solomon,  who  "  collected 
understanding,"  and  is  elsewhere  called  *'  Ko- 
heleth."  Bunsen  contends  that  Agur  was  an 
inhabitant  of  Massa,  and  probably  a  descendant 
of  one  of  the  500  Simeomtes,  who  in  the  reign 
of  Hezekiah  drove  out  the  Amalekites  from 
Mount  Seir.  Uitzig  goes  further,  and  makes 
him  the  son  of  the  Queen  of  Massa  and  brother 
of  Lemuel.     [Jakeh.] 

Aliab.  1.  Son  of  Omri,  seventh  king  of 
the  separate  kingdom  of  Israel,  and  second  of 
his  dynasty,  reigned  B.C.  919-896.  The  great 
lesson  which  we  learn  from  his  life  is  the  depth 
of  wickedness  into  which  a  weak  man  may  mil, 
even  though  not  devoid  of  good  feelings  and 
amiable  impulses,  when  he  abandons  himself 
to  the  guidance  of  another  person,  resolute,  un- 
scrupulous, and  depraved.  The  cause  of  his 
ruin  was  his  mamage  with  Jezebel,  daughter 
of  Ethbaal,  king  of  Tyre,  who  had  been  priest 
of  Astarte.  [Jezebel.]  We  have  a  compara- 
tively full  account  of  Ahab's  reign,  because  it 
was  distinguished  by  the  ministrv  of  the  great 
prophet  Elijah,  who  was  brought  into  £rect 
collision  wiUi  Jezebel  when  she  ventured  to  in- 
troduce into  Israel  the  impure  worship  of  Baal 
and  her  father's  goddess  Astarte.  In  obedience 
to  her  wishes,  Ahab  caused  a  temple  to  be  built  to 
Baal  in  Samaria  itself,  and  an  oracular  grove 
to  be  consecrated  to  Astarte.  With  a  fixed 
determination  to  extirpate  the  true  religion, 
Jezebel  hunted  down  and  put  to  death  God's 
prophets,  some  of  whom  were  concealed  in 
caves  by  Obadiah,  the  governor  of  Ahab's 
house ;  while  the  Phoenician  rites  were  carried 
on  with  such  splendor,  that  we  read  of  450 
prophets  of  Baal,  and  400  of  Asherah.  (See 
1 K.  xviii.  19,  where  our  version  erroneously 
substitutes  "  the  groves  "  for  the  proper  name 
Asherah,  as  again  in  2  K.  xxi.  7,  xxiii.  6).  [Ash- 
erah.] How  the  worship  of  God  was  restored, 
and  the  idolatrous  priests  slain,  in  consequence 
of  "  a  sore  famine  in  Samaria,"  is  related 
under  Elijah.  But  heathenism  and  perse- 
cution were  not  the  only  crimes  into  which 
Jezebel  led  her  yielding  husband.  One  of  his 
chief  tastes  was  for  splendid  architecture,  which 
he  showed  by  building  an  ivory  house  and 
several  cities.  But  the  place  in  which  he  chiefly 
indulged  this  passion  was  the  beautiful  city  of 
Jezreel  (now  Zerin)^  in  the  plain  of  Esdraelon, 
which  he  adorned  with  a  palace  and  park  for 
his  own  residence,  though  Samaria  remained 
the  capital  of  his  kingdom,  Jezreel  standing  in 
the  same  relation  to  it  as  the  Versailles  of  the 
old  French  monarchy  to  Paris  (Stanley,  S.^P. 
244).  Desiring  to  add  to  his  ])lea8ure-grounds 
there  the  vineyard  of  his  neighbor  Naboth,  he 
proposed  to  buy  it  or  give  land  in  exchange  for 
It ;  and  when  this  was  refused  by  Naboth,  in 
accordance  with  the  Mosaic  law,  on  the  ground 
that  the  vineyard  was  "  the  inheritance  of  his 
fathers  "  (Lev.  xxv.  23),  a  false  accusation  of 
blasphemy  was  brought  against  him,  and  not 
only  was  he  himself  ston^  to  death,  but  his 


aoiiB  also,  as  we  learn  fixim  2  K.  ix.  26.  Elijah, 
already  the  great  vindicator  of  religion,  now 
appeared  as  the  assertor  of  morality,  and  de- 
clared that  the  entire  extirpation  of  Ahab's 
house  was  the  penalty  appointed  for  his  lon^ 
course  of  wickedness,  now  crowned  by  this 
atrocious  crime.  The  execution,  however,  of 
the  sentence  was  delayed  in  consequence  of 
Ahab's  deep  repentance.  —  Ahab  undertook 
three  campaigns  against  Benhadad  II.  king  of 
Damascus,  two  defensive  and  one  offensive.  In 
the  first,  Benhadad  laid  siege  to  Samaria ;  and 
Ahab,  encouraged  by  the  patriotic  counsels  of 
God's  prophets,  made  a  sudden  attack  on  him 
whilst  m  the  plenitude  of  arrogant  confidence 
he  was  banqueting  in  his  tent  widi  his  thirty-two 
vassal  kings.  The  Syrians  were  totally  routed, 
and  fled  to  Damascus.  —  Next  year  Bienhadad, 
believing  that  his  failure  was  owing  to  some 
peculiar  power  which  the  God  of  £rael  exer- 
cised over  the  hills,  invaded  Israel  by  way  of 
Aphck,  on  the  E.  of  Jordan.  Tet  Ahab's  victo- 
ry was  so  complete  that  Benhadad  himself  fell 
into  his  hands ;  but  was  released  (contrary  to  the 
will  of  God  as  announced  by  a  prophet)  on  con- 
dition of  restoring  all  the  cities  of  Israel  which 
he  held,  and  making  "  streets  "  for  Ahab  in  Da- 
mascus ;  that  is,  admitting  into  his  capital  per- 
manent Hebrew  officers,  in  an  indepenoent 
position,  with  special  dwellings  for  themselves 
and  their  retinues,  to  watch  over  the  commercial 
and  political  interests  of  Ahab  and  his  subjects. 
This  was  apparentlv  in  retaliation  for  a  similar 
privilege  exacted  by  Benhadad's  predecessor 
from  Omri  in  respect  to  Samaria.  After  this 
great  success  Ahao  enjoyed  peace  for  three  jears, 
when,  in  conjunction  with  Jehoshaphat  king  of 
Judah,  he  attacked  Ramoth  in  Gilead  on  the 
east  of  Jordan,  w^hich  town  he  claimed  as  be- 
longing to  Israel.  But  God's  blessing  did  not 
rest  on  the  expedition,  and  Ahab  was  told  by 
the  prophet  Micaiah  that  it  would  fail.  For 
giving  this  warning  Micaiah  was  imprisoned ; 
but  Amd)  was  so  far  roused  by  it  as  to  take  the 
precaution  of  disguising  himself,  so  as  not  to 
offer  a  conspicuous  mark  to  the  archers  of 
Benhadad.  But  he  was  slain  by  a  **  certain  man 
who  drew  a  bow  at  a  venture ; "  and,  though 
stayed  up  in  his  chariot  for  a  time,  yet  he  died  to* 
wards  evening,  and  his  arm^  dispersed.  When 
he  was  brought  to  be  buried  in  Samaria,  the  dogs 
licked  up  his  blood  as  a  servant  was  washing  his 
chariot ;  a  partial  fulfilment  of  Elijah's  predict 
tion  (1  K.  xxi.  19),  which  was  more  literally 
accomplished  in  the  case  of  his  son  (2  K.  ix.  26). 
—  2.  A  lyingprophet,  who  deceived  the  captive 
Israelites  in  Babylon,  and  was  burnt  to  ocath 
by  Nebuchadnezzar  (Jcr.  xxix.  21 ). 

Aliarahy.  third  son  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr. 
viii.  1).   JAher;  Ahibam.] 

AharlieL  a  name  occurring  in  an  obscure 
fragment  ofthe  genealogies  of  Judah.  "  The 
families  of  Aharhel "  apparently  traced  their 
descent  through  Coz  to  Ashur,  the  posthumous 
son  of  Hezron.  The  Targum  of  K.  Joseph  on 
Chronicles  identifies  him  with  "  Hur  the  first- 
born of  Miriam"  (1  Chr.  iv.  8). 

Ah&sa'i.  a  priest,  ancestor  of  Maasiai  (Neh. 
xi.  13) ;  called  Jahzerah  in  1  Chr.  ix.  12. 

Aliasba^  father  of  Eliphelet,  one  of  David's 
thirty-seven  captains  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  34).    In  the 
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eoimpt  list  in  1  Chr.  xi.  35,  Eliphelet  appears 
-  "  EUphal  ihe  son  of  Ur." 


as 


Ahasue^IXlS,  the  name  of  one  Median  and 
two  Persiaa  kings  mentioned  in  the  O.  T.  It 
may  be  desirable  to  prefix  to  this  article  a  chro- 
nologiical  table  of  the  Medo-Persion  kings  from 
Cyaxares  to  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  accord- 
ing to  their  ordinary  classical  names.  The 
Scriptaral  names  conjectured  to  correspond  to 
them  are  added  in  Italics :  —  1 .  Cjaxares,  king 
of  Mr^ia,  son  of  Phraortes,  grandson  of  Deiooes 
and  conqueror  of  Ninereh,  began  to  reign  B.C. 
634 :  Ahastienis.  2.  Astyages  his  son,  last  king 
of  Biedia,  B.C.  594 :  Darius  the  Mede.  3.  Cyrus, 
son  of  his  daughter  Mandane  and  Cambyses,  a 
Persian  noble,  first  king  of  Persia,  559 :  Cyrus. 
4.  Cambyses  his  son,  529;  Ahasueras.  5.  A 
Magian  usurper,  who  personated  Smcrdis,  the 
vouiiger  son  of  Cyrus,  521 :  Artaxerxes.  6. 
t>arius  Hystaspis,  raised  to  the  throne  on  the 
overthrow  of  tne  Magi,  521 :  Darius.  7.  Xerx- 
es his  son,  485:  Ahasuerus.  8.  Artaxerxes 
Longimanns  (Macrocheir),  his  son,  465^95 : 
Artaxerxes^  —  The  name  Ahcasuerus,  or  Achash- 
rerosh,  is  the  same  as  the  Sanscrit  kshatra,  a 
kin^,  which  appears  as  ksh&sh^  in  the  arrow- 
head^id  inscriptions  of  PersepoUs.  —  I.  In  Dan. 
ix.  1.  Ahasuerus  is  said  to  be  the  father  of  Darius 
the  Mede.  Now  it  is  almost  certain  that  Cyaxa- 
res is  a  form  of  Ahasuerus  Grecized  into  Ajcares 
with  the  prefix  Cy-  or  Kai-,  common  to  the 
Kaianian  dynasty  of  kings  (Malcolm's  Persia, 
ch.  ill.),  with  which  may  be  compared  Kai 
Kbosroo,  the  Persian  name  of  Cyrus.  The 
Mn  of  this  Cyaxares  was  Astyages,  and  it  is  no 
improbable  conjecture  that  Darius  the  Mede 
W.U  Astyages,  set  over  Babylon  as  viceroy  by 
his  grandson  Cyrus,  and  allowed  to  live  there 
in  royal  state.  [Dabius.]  This  first  Ahasu- 
erus, then,  is  Cyaxares,  the  conqueror  of  Nin- 
eveh. And,  in  accordance  with  this  view,  we 
read  in  Tobit  xiv.  15  that  Nineveh  was  taken 
by  Nabucbodonosor  and  Assuerns,  i .  e.  Cyaxares. 
— 2.  In  Ezr.  iv.  6  the  enemies  of  the  Jews, 
after  the  death  of  Cyrus,  desirous  to  frustrate 
the  building  of  Jerusalem,  send  accusations 
against  them  to  Ahasuerus  king  of  Persia. 
This  must  be  Cambyses.  For  we  read  (v.  5) 
that  their  opposition  continued  from  the  time 
of  Cyrus  to  that  of  Darius,  and  Ahasuerus  and 
Artaxerxes,  i.e.  Cambyses  and  the  pseudo- 
Smerdis,  are  mentioned  as  reigning  between 
tbem.  [  Abtaxerxbs.]  Xenophon  c^s  the  bro- 
ther of  Cambyses  Tainroxares,  t.e.  the  younger 
Oxares,  whence  we  inrer  that  the  elder  Oxares 
or  Axares,  or  Ahasuerus,  was  Cambyses.  His 
constant  wars  probably  prevented  him  from  in- 
terfering in  the  concerns  of  the  Jews.  He  was 
plainly  called  after  his  grandfather,  who  was 
not  of  royal  race,  and  therefore  it  is  very  likely 
that  he  also  assnmed  the  kingly  name  or  title 
of  Axares  or  Cyaxares,  whwh  had  been  borne 
by  his  most  illnatrious  ancestor.  —  3.  The  third 
is  the  Ahasuerus  of  the  book  of  Esther.  It  is 
needless  to  give  more  than  the  heads  of  the 
well-known  story.  Having  divorced  his  queen 
Vashti  fbf  refusing  to  appear  in  public  at  a 
banquet,  he  married,  four  years  afterwards,  the 
Jewess  Esther,  oonsin  and  ward  of  Mordecai. 
■Rve  years  after  thia,  Haman,  one  of  his  conn- 
•eflors,  having  been  slighted  by  Mordecai,  pre- 


vailed upon  the  king  to  order  the  destruction  of 
all  the  Jews  in  the  empire.  But  before  the  day 
appointed  for  the  massacre,  Esther  and  Mor- 
decai overthrew  the  infiuence  which  Haman 
had  exercised,  and  so  completely  changed  his 
feelings  in  the  matter,  that  they  induced  him 
to  put  Haman  to  death,  and  to  give  the  Jews 
the  right  of  self-defence.  This  they  used  so 
vigorously  that  they  killed  several  thousands 
of  their  opponents.  Now,  from  the  extent 
assigned  to  the  Persian  empire  (Esth.  i.  1), 
"  from  India  even  unto  Ethiopia,"  it  is  proved 
that  Darius  Hysti^spis  is  the  earliest  possible 
king  to  whom  thii  history  can  apply,  and  it  is 
hardly  worth  while  to  consider  the  claims  of 
any  after  Artaxerxes  Lon^imanus.  But  Ahasu- 
erus cannot  be  identical  with  Darius,  whose 
wives  were  the  daughters  of  Cyrus  and  Otanes, 
and  who  in  name  and  character  equally  difiers 
from  that  foolish  tyrant.  Neither  can  he  be 
Artaxerxes  Longimanns,  although,  as  Arta- 
xerxes is  a  compound  of  Xerxes,  there  is  less  dif- 
ficulty here  as  to  the  name.  But  in  the  first  place 
the  character  of  Artaxerxes  is  also  very  unlike 
that  of  Ahasuerus.  Besides  this,  in  Ezr.  vii. 
1-7,  11-26,  Artaxerxes,  in  the  seventh  year  of 
his  reign,  issues  a  decree  very  favorable  to  the 
Jews,  and  it  is  unlikely  therefore  that  in  the 
twelfth  (Esth.  iii.  7)  Haman  could  speak  tofaim 
of  them  as  if  he  knew  nothing  about  them,  and 
persuade  him  to  sentence  them  to  an  indis- 
criminate massacre.  We  are  therefore  reduced 
to  the  belief  that  Ahasuerus  is  Xerxes  (the 
names  being  identical) :  and  this  conclusion  is 
fortified  by  the  resemblance  of  character,  and 
by  certain  chronological  indi  •  ations.  As  Xerx- 
es scourged  the  sea,  and  put  to  death  the  en- 
gineers of  his  bridge,  because  their  work  was 
injured  by  a  storm,  so  Ahasuerus  repudiated 
his  auecn  Vashti  because  she  would  not  violate 
the  aecorum  of  her  sex,  and  ordered  the  massa> 
ere  of  the  whole  Jewish  people  to  gratify  the 
malice  of  Haman.  In  the  third  year  of  the 
reign  of  Xerxes  was  held  an  assembly  to  ar- 
range the  Grecian  war  (Herod,  vii.  7  ff.).  In 
the  third  year  of  Ahasuerus  was  Jield  a  great 
feast  and  assembly  in  Shushan  the  palace 
(Esth.  i.  3).  In  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign 
Xerxes  returned  defeated  from  Greece,  ani  con- 
soled himself  by  the  pleasures  of  the  harem 
(Herod,  ix.  108).  In  the  seventh  year  of  Ms 
reign  "fair  young  virgins  were  sought"  for 
Aluuuerus,  and  he  replaced  Vashti  by  mask- 
ing Esther.  The  trioute  he  "  laid  upon  the 
land  and  upon  the  isles  of  the  sea  "  (Esth.  x.  1 ) 
may  well  have  been  the  result  of  tlie  expendi- 
ture and  ruin  of  the  Grecian  expedition. 

Ah'ava,  a  place  (Ezr.  viii.  15),  or  a  river 
(viii.  21),  on  the  banks  of  which  Ezra  collected 
the  second  expedition  which  returned  with  him 
from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem.  Various  have 
been  the  conjectures  as  to  its  locality :  but  the 
latest  researches  are  in  favour  of  its  being  the 
modem  Hit,  on  the  Euphrates,  due  east  of 
Damascus. 

Aliaz.  1.  Eleventh  king  of  Judah,  son  of 
Jotham,  reigned  B.C.  741-726.  At  the  time  of 
his  ascension,  Rezin  king  of  Damascus  and  Pe- 
kah  king  of  Israel  had  recently  formed  a  league 
against  Judah,  and  they  proceeded  to  lay  siege 
to  Jerusalem.    Upon  this  the  great  prophet  h^ 
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tt'Ded  to  give  advice  and  encouragement  to 
Ahaz,  and  it  was  probably  owin^  to  the  spirit 
of  eneigy  and  religioua  devotion  which  he 
poured  into  his  counsels,  that  the  allies  foiled 
in  their  attack  on  Jerusalem  (Is.  vii.  viiL  ix.). 
But  the  allies  took  a  vast  number  of  ci^tives, 
who,  however,  were  restored  in  virtue  of  the 
remonstrances  of  the  prophet  Oded  ;  and  they 
also  inflicted  a  most  severe  injury  on  Judah  by 
the  capture  of  Eiath,  a  flourishmg  port  on  the 
Red  Siea;  while  the  Philistines  invaaed  the  W. 
and  8.  (2  K.  xvi. ;  2  Chr.  xxviii.]  The  weak- 
minded  and  helpless  Ahaz  sougnt  deliverance 
from  these  numerous  troubles  by  appealing  to 
Tiglath-pileser,  kin^  of  Assyria,  who  freed  nim 
from  his  most  formidable  enemies  by  invadinc^ 
Syria,  taking  Damascus,  killing  Kezin,  and 
depriving  Israel  of  its  Northern  and  trans- 
Jordanic  districts.  But  Ahaz  had  to  purchase 
this  help  at  a  costly  price:  he  became  tribu- 
tary to  Tiglath-pileser,  sent  him  all  the  treas- 
ures of  the  Temple  and  his  own  palace,  and 
even  appeared  before  him  in  Damascus  as  a 
vassal.  He  also  ventured  to  seek  for  safety  in 
heathen  ceremonies;  making  his  son  pass 
through  the  fire  to  Moloch,  consultin^^  wiz- 
ards and  necromancers  (Is.  viii.  19),  sacrificing 
to  the  Syrian  gods,  introducing  a  foreign  altar 
from  Damascus,  and  probably  the  worship  of 
the  heavenlv  bodies  firom  Assyria  and  Babylon, 
as  he  would  seem  to  have  set  up  the  horses  of 
the  sun  mentioned  in  2  K.  xxiii.  U  ;  and  **  the 
altars  on  the  top  (or  roof)  of  the  upper  cham- 
ber of  Ahaz  "  (2  E.  xxiii.  12)  were  connected 
with  the  adoration  of  the  stars.  We  see  another 
and  blameless  result  of  this  intercourse  with  an 
astronomical  people  in  the  "sun-dial  of  Ahaz  " 
(Is.  xxxviii.  8).  ^  2.  A  son  of  Micah  the 

Sandson  of  Jonathan  through  Meribbaal  or 
rahibosheth  (1  Chr.  viii.  35,  36,  ix.  42). 
Ahasi'alu  1.  A  son  of  Ahab  and  Jezebel, 
and  eifirhth  king  of  Israel,  reigned  B.C.  896-895. 
After  tne  battle  of  Bamoth  in  Gilead  [Ahab]  the 
Syrians  had  the  command  of  the  countrv  along 
the  east  of  Jordan,  and  thev  cut  off  all  com- 
munication between  the  Israelites  and  Moabites, 
so  that  the  vassal  king  of  Moab  refiised  his 
yearly  tribute  of  100,000  lambs  and  100,000 
rams  with  their  wool  (comp.  Is.  xvi.  1 ).  Be- 
fore Ahaziah  could  take  measures  for  enforcing 
his  claim,  he  was  seriously  injured  by  a  fofl 
through  a  lattice  in  his  palace  at  Samaria.  In 
his  health  he  had  worshipped  his  mother's 
gods,  and  now  he  sent  to  inquire  of  the  oracle 
of  Baalzebub  in  the  Philistine  city  of  Ekron 
whether  he  should  recover  his  health.  But 
Elijah,  who  now  for  the  last  time  exerdsed  the 
prophetic  office,  rebuked  him  for  this  impietv, 
and  announced  to  him  his  approaching  oeath. 
The  only  other  recorded  transaction  of  his 
reign,  his  endeavor  to  join  the  king  of  Judah 
in  trading  to  Ophir,  is  more  fitly  related  under 
Jbhoshaphat  (1  K.  xxii.  49-53;  2  K.  i. ; 
2  Chr.  XX.  35-37).  —  2.  Fifth  king  of  Judah, 
son  of  Jehoram  and  Athaliah,  daughter  of  Ahab, 
and  therefore  nephew  of  thepreceding  Aha- 
ziah. He  is  called  Azariah,  2  Chr.  xxii.  6,  prob- 
ably by  a  copyist's  error,  and  Jehoidiaz,  2  Chr. 
XXI.  17.  So,  too,  while  in  2  K.  viii.  26  we  read 
that  he  was  22  years  old  at  his  accession,  we 
find  in  2  Chr.  xxii.  2  that  his  age  at  that  time 


was  42.  The  former  number  is  certainly  rights 
as  in  2  Chr.  xxi.  5, 20,  we  see  that  his  fother  Je^ 
horam  was  40  when  he  died,  which  would  make 
him  younger  than  his  own  son,  so  that  a  transcri- 
ber must  nave  made  a  mistake  in  the  numbers. 
Ahaziah  was  an  idolater,  and  he  allied  himself 
with  his  uncle  Jehoram  king  of  Inael,  brother 
and  successor  of  the  preceding  Ahaziah,  aeainst 
Ebzael,  the  new  king  of  Syria.  The  two  kinn 
'  were,  however,  defeated  at  Bamoth,  where  Je- 
horam was  so  severely  wounded  that  he  retired 
to  his  mother's  palace  at  Jezreel  to  be  healed. 
The  revolution  carried  out  in  Israel  by  Jehu 
under  the  guidance  of  Elisha  broke  out  while 
Ahaziah  was  visiting  his  uncle  at  Jezreel.  As 
Jehu  approached  the  town,  Jehoram  and  Ahar 
ziah  went  out  to  meet  him ;  the  former  was  shot 
through  the  heart  by  Jehu,  and  Ahaziah  was 
pursued  as  &r  as  the  pass  of  Gur,  near  the  city 
of  Ibleam,  and  there  mortallv  wounded,  file 
died  when  he  reached  Megiddo.  In  2  Chr. 
xxii.  9,  an  apparently  diflerent  account  is  given 
of  his  death.  Ahaziah  reigned  one  year,  b.c. 
884  ^2  E.  viii.  26 ;  2  E.  ix.  29). 

An^ban,  son  of  Abishur,  by  his  wife  Abi- 
hail  (I  Chr.  ii.  29).  He  was  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah. 

Alter,  ancestor  of  Hushim,  or  rather  "  the 
Hushim,  as  the  plural  form  seems  to  indicate 
a  fiEunil^  rather  than  an  individual.  The  name 
occurs  m  an  obscure  passage  in  the  genealogy 
of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  vii.  12).  Some  trans- 
lators consider  it  as  not  a  proper  name  at 
all,  and  render  it  literally  "  another ; "  because, 
as  Jarchi  says,  Ezra,  who  compiled  the  ^neal- 
ogy,  was  uncertain  whether  the  femilies  be- 
longed to  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  or  not.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  Aher  and  Ahiram  (Num. 
xxvi.  38)  are  the  same ;  unless  the  former  be- 
longed to  the  tribe  of  Dan,  whose  ^nealogy  is 
omitted  in  1  Chr.  vii. ;  Hushim  being  a  Danits 
as  well  as  a  Benjamite  name. 

A,^hL  X  A  Gadite,  chief  of  a  fomil^  who 
lived  in  Gilead  in  Bashan  (1  Chr.  v.  15),  m  the 
da3r8  of  Jotham,  king  of  Judah.  By  the  LXX. 
and  Vulg.  it  was  not  considered  a  proper  name. 
—  2.  A  descendant  of  Ahamer,  of  the  tribe  of 
Asher  (I  Chr.  vii.  34).  The  name,  according 
to  Gesenius,  is  a  contraction  of  Ahijah. 

Ahi'ah  or  Ahi'jah.  1.  Son  of  Ahitub^ 
brother  of  Ichsbod,  ^prandson  of  Fhinehas,  and 
sreat-grandson  of  Eh.  He  is  described  as  being- 
the  Lord's  priest  in  Shiloh,  wearing  an  ephod 
(1  Sam.  xiv.  3,  18).  There  is,  however,  great 
difficulty  in  reconciling  the  statement  in  1  Sam. 
xiv.  18,  concerning  the  ark  bein^  used  for  in- 
quiring by  Ahiah  at  Saul's  bidding,  and  the 
statement  that  they  inquired  not  at  the  ark  in 
the  days  of  Saul  (1  Chr.  xiii.  3),  if  we  under- 
stand the  latter  expression  in  the  strictest  sense. 
But  all  difficulty  wUl  disappear  if  we  apply  the 
expression  only  to  all  the  latter  years  of  th« 
reign  of  Saul,  when  we  know  that  the  priestly 
establishment  was  at  Nob,  and  not  at  Eiijath- 
jearim,  or  Baale  of  Judah,  where  the  ark  was. 
The  narrative  in  1  Sam.  xiv.  is  entirely  favor- 
able to  the  mention  of  the  ark.  Ahiah  is  prob- 
ablv  the  same  person  as  Ahimelech  the  son  of 
Ahitub.  Such  changes  of  name  as  Ahi-melech 
and  Ahi-jah  are  not  uncommon.  However  it  is 
not  impossible  that  Ahimelech  may  have  beea 
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brother  to  Ahiah.  —  2.  One  of  Solomon's 
prinoM  (I  EL  ir.  3).  —  3.  A  prophet  of  Shiloh 
(1  K.  xiT.  2),  hence  called  the  Smlonite  (xi.  29) 
in  the  days  of  Solomon  and  of  Jeroboam  king 
of  Israel,  of  whom  we  have  two  remarkable 
propheciea  extant :  the  one  in  1  K.  xi.  31-39, 
addreaaed  to  Jeroboam,  announcing  the  rending 
of  the  ten  triba  firom  Solomon,  and  the  trans- 
fer of  the  kingdom  to  Jeroboam :  the  other  in 

1  K.  xiv.  6-16,  waa  delivered  in  the  2>rophet's 
extrome  old  age  to  Jeroboam's  wife,  in  which 
he  foretold  the  death  of  Ab^ah,  the  kine's  son, 
who  waa  sick,  and  the  destruction  of  Jeroboam's 
hcmae  on  account  of  the  images  which  he  had 
set  up.  Jeroboam's  speech  concerning  Ahijah 
(1  K.  xir.  2,  3)  shows  the  estimation  m  which 
he  held  his  truth  and  prophetic  powers  (comp. 

2  Chr.  ix.  29). — 4.  Father  of  Baasha,  king  of 
Israel  (1  K.  xt.  27,  33).  — 6.  Son  of  Jerah- 
meel  (1  Chr.  ii.  25).  —  6.  SonofBela(l  Chr. 
Ttii.   7). —  7.    One  of  David's  mightv  men 

!1  Chr.  X.  36).  —  8.  A  Levite  in  David's  reign 
1  Chr.  xxvi.  20).  —  9.  One  of  "  the  heads  of 
the  people "  who  joined  in  the  covenant  with 
Nebemiah  (Neh.  x.  26). 

Ahi'aoi.  son  of  Sharar  the  Hararite  (or  of 
Sacar,  1  Chr.  xi.  35),  one  of  David's  thirty 
mi2ht][  men  (2  Sam.  xxiiL  33). 

Ahi'ail^^a  BCanassite,  of  the  fimiily  of  She- 
midah  (iChr.  viL  19). 

Alue'ser.  L  Sonof  Ammishaddai,  hered- 
itarj  chieftain  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  (Num.  i.  12, 
iL  25,  vii.  66). — 2.  The  Benjamite  chief  of  a 
bodj  of  azchers  in  the  time  of  David  (1  Chr. 
xiL3). 

AnilllldL  L  The  son  of  Shelomi,  and 
prince  of  the  tribe  of  Asher  (Num.  xxxiv.  27). 
— 2.  Chieftainofthetribeof  Benjamin  (1  Chr. 
viii.7). 

Ahiluun,  son  of  Shaphan  the  scribe,  an 
influential  ofllcer  at  the  court  of  Josiah,  and  of 
Jehoialrim  his  son.  He  was  one  of  the  dele- 
gatea  sent  by  Hilkiah  to  conanlt  Huldah  (2  K. 
xjoL  12-14).  In  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim  he 
auooesBfolly  uaed  his  influence  to  protect  the 
pioi^t  Jeremiah  (Jer.  xxvi.  24).  His  son 
Geoaliah  was  made  l/vemor  of  Judah  by 
Nehachadnezsar,  the  Chaldean  king,  and  to 
his  chavge  Jeremiah  waa  intrusted  when  re- 
leased from  prison  (Jer.  xxxix.  14,  xl.  5). 

Ahilnd.  L  father  of  Jehoshaphat,  the 
recorder  or  chronicler  of  the  kixigdom  in  the 
reigns  of  David  and  Solomon  (2  oun.  viii.  16, 
XX.  24;  1  K.  iv.  8;  1  Chr.  xviii.  15).  — 2. 
The  Cither  of  Baana,  one  of  Solomon's  twelve 
eommiaaariat  ofiloers  (1  K.  iv.  12).  It  is  un- 
certain whether  he  ia  the  same  with  tiie  fore- 


Aldm'aas.  L  Eather  of  Saul's  wife,  Ahi- 
noam  (1  Sam.  xir.  50). — 2.  Son  of  Zadok,  the 
high-priest  in  David's  reym,  and  celebnOed  for 
his  swiftnesa  of  foot  Wnen  David  fled  from 
Jerusalem,  on  account  of  Absalom's  rebellion, 
the  high-prieata,  accompanied  by  their  sons, 
Ahimaax  and  JonaUian,  and  the  Levites, 
earned  the  aik  of  God  forth,  intending  to 
aooompany  the  king.  But  at  his  bidding 
they  returned  to  the  dty,  as  did  likewise 
Hnahai  the  Archite.  It  was  then  amuiged 
diat  Hushai  should  feign  himself  to  be  a 
friend  of  Absalom,  and  sSould  tell  Zadok  and 


Abiathar  whatever  intelligence  he  could  obtain 
in  the  palace.  They,  on  their  parts,  were  to 
forward  the  intelligence  through  Ahimaaz  and 
Jonathan,  who  accordinglv  staid  outside  the 
walls  of  the  city  at  £n-Kogel,  on  the  road 
towards  the  plain.  A  message  soon  came  to 
them  from  2^ok  and  Abiauar  through  the 
maid-servant,  to  say  that  Ahithophel  had  coun- 
selled an  immediate  attack  upon  David  and  bis 
followers,  and  that,  consequently,  the  king  must 
cross  the  Jordan  without  the  least  delay.  They 
started  at  once  on  dieir  errand,  but  not  without 
being  suspected,  for  a  lad  seeing  the  wench 
speak  to  them,  and  seeing  them  immediately 
run  off  quickly,  went  and  told  Absalom,  who 
ordered  a  hot  pursuit.  In  the  mean  time,  how- 
ever, they  had  got  as  for  as  Bahurim,  to  the 
house  of  a  steamast  partisan  of  David's.  Here 
the  woman  of  the  house  efibctually  hid  them  in 
a  well  in  the  court-yard,  and  covered  the  wdl'b 
month  with  ground  or  bruised  com.  Absa- 
lon.'s  servants  coming  up  searehed  for  them  in 
vain ;  and  as  soon  as  they  were  gone,  and  re- 
turned by  the  road  to  Jerusalem,  Ahimaaz  and 
Jonathan  hasted  oiv  to  Da^,  and  told  him 
Ahithophel's  counsel.  DavivX  with  his  whole 
company  crossed  the  Jordan  that  very  night 
(2  Sam.  XV.  24-^7,  xvii.  15-22).  Shortly  a&r- 
wards  the  narratiYe  gives  us  a  singular  instance 
of  Oriental  or  Je  irish  craft  in  Ahimaaz.  When 
Absalom  was  kUled  by  Joab  and  his  armor- 
bearers,  Ahimaaz  was  very  urgent  with  Joab 
to  be  employed  as  the  messenger  to  run  and 
carry  the  tidings  to  David.  TliC  politic  Joab, 
well  blowing  the  king's  fond  partiality  for' 
Absalom,  would  not  allow  him  to  be  the 
bearer  of  such  tidings,  but  emploved  Cushi 
instead.  But,  after  C^hi  had  started,  A  himaaz 
was  so  importunate  to  be  allowed  to  run  too  that 
at  length  ne  extorted  Joab's  consent  Taking  a 
shorter  or  an  easier  way  by  the  plaii^  he  man- 
aged to  outrun  Cushi,  and,  arriving  first,  he 
reported  to  the  king  the  good  news  of  the  vic- 
tory, suppressing  his  knowledge  ot  Absalom's 
death,  and  leaviuff  to  Cushi  the  task  of  an- 
nouncing it.  He  had  thus  the  merit  of  bring- 
ing good  tidings  without  the  alloy  of  the  disas- 
ter of  the  death  of  the  king's  son  (2  Sam.  xviii. 
19-*3S).  This  is  the  last  we  hear  of  Ahimaaz. 
There  is  no  evidence,  bevond  the  assertion  of 
Josephns,  diat  he  ever  filled  the  office  of  high- 

Eriest,  and  Josephns  may  have  condnded  £at 
e  did,  merely  because,  in  the  genealogy  of 
the  high-priests  (1  Chr.  vi.  8,  9),  he  intervenes 
between  Zadok  and  Azariah.  Judging  only 
fh>m  1  K.  iv.  2,  compared  with  1  Cnr.  vi.  10, 
we  should  conclude  that  Ahimaaz  died  before 
his  fiuher  Zadok,  and  that  Zadok  was  succeeded 
by  his  grandson  Azariah. — 3.  Solomon's  offi- 
cer in  Naphtali,  the  king's  son-in-law,  having 
married  his  daughter  Basmath  (1  E.  iv.  15). 

Ahi'man.  1.  One  of  the  three  dantAna- 
kim  who  inhabited  Mount  Hebron  (Num.  xiii. 
22,  33),  seen  by  Caleb  and  the  spies.  The 
whole  race  were  cut  off  by  Joshua  (Josh.  xi. 
21 ),  and  the  three  brothers  were  slain  by  the 
tribeof  Judah  (Jndg.  i.  10).— 2.  One  of  the  por- 
ters or  gatekeepers  who  had  chaige  of  the  king's 
gate  for  the  "camps"  of  the  sons  of  Levi 
(1  Chr.  ix.  17). 
Ahim'eleoh.    1.  Son  of  Ahitub  (1  Sam. 
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xxii.  11,12),  and  high-priest  at  Nob  in  the  days 
of  Saul.  He  gave  David  the  show-bread  to  eat, 
and  the  sword  of  Goliath ;  and  for  so  doing 
was,  upon  the  aocnsation  of  Doeg  the  Edomite, 
put  to  death  with  his  whole  house  by  Saul's 
order.  Eighty-five  priests  wearing  an  ephod 
were  thus  cruelly  slaughtered ;  Abiathar  alone 
escaped.  IAbiatharJ.  On  the  question  of 
Ahimelech  s  identity  with  Ahijah,  see  Ahijah. 
For  the  singular  confusion  between  Ahimdech 
and  Abiathar  in  the  1st  book  of  Chronicles,  see 
Abiathar.  —  2.  A  Hittite,  one  of  David's 
companions  while  he  was  persecuted  by  Saul ; 
called  in  the  LXX.  Ahimdech ;  which  is  perhaps 
the  right  reading,  after  the  analogy  of  Abime- 
lech,  king  of  Gerar  (1  Sam.  xxvi.  6). 

Ahi'moth.  a  Levite,  apparently  in  the  time 
of  David  (1  Cfhr.  vi.  25).  In  ver.  35,  for  ^iAi- 
moUi  we  find  Mahath,  as  in  Luke  iii.  26. 

Ahin'adab,  son  of  Iddo,  one  of  Solomon's 
twelve  commissaries  who  supplied  provisions 
for  the  royal  household  (1  K.  iv.  14). 

Ahin'oam.  1.  The  daughter  of  Ahimaaz 
and  wife  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xiv.  50).  —  2.  A 
Jezreelitess  who  was  married  to  David  during 
his  wandering  life  (I  Sam.  xxv.  43).  She  lived 
with  him  and  his  other  wife  Abigail  at  the  court 
of  Achish  (xxvii.  3),  was  taken  prisoner  with 
her  by  the  Amalekites  when  they  plundered 
Ziklag  (xxx.  5),  but  was  rescued  by  David  (18). 
She  is  again  mentioned  as  living  with  him  when 
he  was  £ng  of  Judah  in  Hebron  (2  Sam.  ii.  2) ; 
and  was  the  mother  of  his  eldest  son  Amnon 
(iii.  2). 

Ahi^'O.  1.  Son  of  Abinadab,  who  accom- 
panied the  ark  when  it  was  brought  out  of  his 
rather's  house  (2  Sam.  vi.  3,  4 ;  I  Chr.  xiii.  7). 
—  2.  A  Benjamite,  one  of  the  sons  of  Beriah 
who  drove  out  the  inhabitants  of  Gath  (1  Chr. 
viii.  14).  —  3.  A  Benjamite,  son  of  Jehiel, 
father  or  founder  of  Gibeon  (1  Chr.  viii.  31,  ix. 
37). 

Ahi^ra.  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali  when 
Moses  took  the  census  in  the  year  after  the 
Exodus  (Num.  i.  15,  ii.  29,  vii.  78,  83,  x.  27). 

Ahi'ram.  one  of  the  sons  of  Benjamin,  and 
iuicestor  of  the  Ahiramites  (Num.  xxvi.  38). 
In  the  list  of  Benjamin's  children,  in  Gen.  xlvi. 
21,  the  name  of  Ahiram  appears  as  "Ehi  and 
Rosh,"  the  former  being  probably  the  true 
reading,  of  which  the  latter  was  an  easy  corrup- 
tion. It  is  uncertain  whether  Ahiram  is  the 
same  as  Aher  (I  Chr.  vii.  12),  or  Aharah 
(1  Chr.  viii.  1). 

Ahis'amach.  a  Danite,  father  of  Aholiab, 
one  of  the  architects  of  the  tabernacle  (Ex. 
xxxi.  6,  XXXV.  34,  xxxviii.  23). 

Ahish^ahar^  one  of  the  sons  of  Bilhan,  the 
grandson  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  vii.  10). 

Ahi'shar,  the  controller  of  Solomon's 
household  (I  K.  iv.  6). 

Ahith'ophel  (broUierofJboluhness),  a  native 
of  Giloh,  in  the  hill-country  of  Judah  (Josh. 
XV.  51 ),  and  privy  councillor  of  David,  whose  ' 
wisdom  was  so  highly  esteemed,  that  his  advice 
had  the  authority  of  a  divine  oracle,  though  his 
name  had  an  exactly  opposite  signification 
(2  Sam.  xvi.  23).  He  was  the  grandfather  of 
Bathsheba  (comp.  2  Sam.  xi.  3  with  xxiii.  34). 
Al»alom  immediatelv  he  had  revolted  sent  for 
him,  and  when  David  heard  that  Ahithophel 


had  joined  the  conspiracy,  he  prayed  Jehovah 
to  turn  his  counsel  to  foolishness  (xv.  31), 
alluding  possibly  to  the  signification  of  his 
name.  David's  grief  at  the  treachery  of  his 
confidential  friend  found  expression  in  the 
Messianic  prophecies  (Ps.  xli.  9,  Iv.  12-14). — 
In  order  to  show  to  the  people  that  the  breach 
between  Absalom  and  his  fatner  was  irreparable, 
Ahithophel  persuaded  him  to  take  possession 
of  the  royal  harem  (2  Sam.  xvi.  21).  David, 
in  order  to  counteract  his  counsel,  sent  Hushai 
to  Absalom.  Ahithophel  had  recommended  an 
immediate  pursuit  or  David ;  but  Hushai  ad- 
vised delay,  nis  object  being  to  send  intelligence 
to  David,  and  to  give  him  time  to  collect  his 
forces  for  a  decisive  engagement.  When 
Ahithophel  saw  that  Husai  s  advice  prevailed, 
he  despaired  of  success,  and  returning  to  his 
own  home  "  put  his  houfiehold  in  oraer  and 
hanged  himself"  (xvii.  1-23). 

iQli'tab.  1.  Father  of  Ahimelech,  or  Ahi^ 
jah,  the  son  of  Phinehas,  and  the  elder  brother 
of  Ichabod  ( 1  Sam.  xiv.  3,  xxii.  9, 1 1 ),  and  there- 
fore of  the  house  of  Eli  and  the  fiunily  of 
Ithamar.  There  is  no  record  of  his  high-priest* 
hood,  which,  if  he  ever  was  high-priest,  must 
have  coincided  with  the  early  days  of  Samuel's 
judgeship.  —  2.  Son  of  Amariah,  and  father 
of  Zadok  the  high-priest  (A  Chr.  vi.  7,  8; 
2  Sam.  viii.  17),  of  the  house  of  Eleazar. 
From  1  Chr.  ix.  11,  where  the  genealogy  of 
Azariah,  the  head  of  one  of  the  priestly  fami- 
lies that  returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerubba- 
bel,  is  traced,  through  Zadok,  to  "  Ahitub,  the 
ruler  of  the  house  of  God,"  it  appears  tolerably 
certain  that  Ahitub  was  high-priest.  The  pas- 
sage is  repeated  in  Neh.  xi.  11.  If  the  line  is 
correctly  given  in  these  two  passages,  Ahitub 
was  not  the  father,  but  the  grandfather,  of  Za- 
dok, his  father  being  Meraioth.  But  in  1  Chr. 
vi.  8,  and  in  Ezr.  \ii.  2,  Ahitub  is  represented 
as  Zadok's  father.  This  uncertainty  makes  it 
difficult  to  determine  the  exact  time  of  Ahitub's 
high-priesthood.  If  he  was  father  to  Zadok  he 
must  have  been  high-priest  with  Ahimelech. 
But  if  he  was  grandfatnej,  his  age  would  have 
coincided  exactly  with  the  other  Ahitub,  the 
son  of  Phinehas.  Certainly  a  singular  coinci- 
dcnce.  —  3.  The  genealogy  of  the  high-priests 
in  I  Chr.  vi.  11, 12,  introduces  another  Ahitub, 
son  of  another  Amariah,  and  father  of  another 
Zadok.  But  there  are  reasons  for  believing  that 
the  second  Ahitub  and  Zadok  are  spurious. 

Ahlab,  a  city  of  Asher  from  which  the 
Canaanites  were  not  driven  out  (Judg.  i.  31). 
It  is  more  probable  'that  Achlab  re-appears  in 
later  history  as  Gush  Chaleb  (Giscala),  a  place 
identified  b^  Robinson  under  the  abbreviated 
name  of  el-Jtsh,  near  Safed,  in  the  hilly  country 
to  tlie  N.  W.  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 

Ahla'i,  daughter  of  Sheshan,  whom,  having 
no  issue,  ne  gave  in  marriage  to  his  Egyptian 
slave  Jarlia  ( 1  Chr.  ii.  31 ,  35 ) .  In  consequence 
of  the  failure  of  male  issue,  she  became  the 
foundress  of  an  important  branch  of  the  family 
of  the  Jerahmeclites,  and  from  her  were  de- 
scended Zabad,  one  of  David's  mighty  men 
(1  Chr.  xi.  41),  and  Azariah,  one  of  the  cap- 
tains of  hundreds  in  the  reign  of  Joash  (2  Chr. 
xxiii.  1). 

Aho'ah,  son  of  Bela,  son  of  Benjamin 
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(1  Chr.  viii.  4).  In  1  Chr.  viii.  7,  he  is  caUed 
Ahiah.  The  patronjinic,  Ahohitb,  is  found 
in  2  Sam.  z:uii.  9,  28;  1  Chr.  xi.  12,  29, 
xxTii.  4. 

Aho'hite.    [Ahoah.] 

Ah'olah.»  a  harlot,  used  by  Ezekiel  as  the 
sjmbol  of  Samaria  (Ez.  xxiii.*4,  5,  36,  44). 

Aho'liaby  a  Danit«  of  great  skill  as  a 
weaver  and  embroiderer,  whom  Moses  appoint- 
ed with  Bezaleel  to  erect  the  tabernacle  (Ex. 
xxxT.  30-^5). 

AholibaJl,  a  harlot,  used  by  Ezekiel  as  the 
tjmbol  of  Jndah  (Ez.  xxiii.  4,  11,  22,  36,  44). 
'  Aholiba'xnah,  one  (probably  the  second) 
of  the  three  wives  of  Esau.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Anah,  a  descendant  of  Seir  the 
Honte  (Gen.  xxxvi.  2,25).  In  the  earlier  nar- 
rative (Gen.  xxvi.  34)  Aholibamah  is  called 
Judith,  daughter  of  Been,  the  Hittite.  The 
explanation  of  the  change  in  the  name  of  the 
woman  seems  to  be  that  her  proper  personal 
name  was  Judith,  and  that  Aholibamah  was 
the  name  which  she  received  as  the  wife  of 
Esau  and  foundress  of  three  tribes  of  his  de- 
scendants ;  she  is  therefore  in  the  narrative 
called  bj  the  first  name,  whilst  in  the  genealogi- 
cal table  of  the  Eklomites  she  appears  under  the 
second.  This  explanation  is  confirmed  by  the 
recurrence  of  the  name  Aholibamah  in  the  con- 
cluding list  of  the  genealogical  table  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  40-43),  which  we  must  regard  as  a  list 
of  names  of  places  and  not  of  persons.  The 
district  which  received  the  name  of  Esau's 
wife»  or  perhaps  rather  from  which  she  received 
lier  married  name,  was  no  doubt  (as  the  name 
itself  indicates)  situated  in  the  heights  of  the 
Bk^untains  of  Edom,  probably  therefore  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Mount  Hor  and  Petra. 

Ahuma'iy  son  of  Jahath,  a  descendant  of 
Judah,  and  head  of  one  of  the  families  of  the 
Zonthites  (1  Chr.  iv.  2). 

AJiU'sain,  property  Ahuzzam,  son  of 
Ashnr,  the  fitther  or  founder  of  Tekoa,  by 
his  wife  Naarah  (1  Chr.  iv.  6). 

Ahus'sath,  one  of  the  friends  of  the  Philis- 
tine king  Abimelech,  who  accompanied  him  at 
his  interview  with  Isaac  (Gen.  xxvi.  26). 

A'i  {heap  rfruinf).  1.  A  royal  city  (comp. 
Josh.  viii.  23,  29,  x.  1,  xii.  9)  of  Canaan,  ^- 
mdy  existing  in  the  time  of  Abraham  (Gen. 
xii.  8)  [Uai],  and  lying  east  of  Bethel  (comp. 
Josh.  xii.  9),  and  "  beside  Bethaven  "  (Josh.  vii. 
2,  viiL  9).  It  was  the  second  city  taken  by 
Israel  after  the  passage  of  the  Jordan,  and  was 
"utterly  destroyed"  (Josh.  vii.  3,  4,  5,  viii.  1, 
2,3,  10,  11,  12,  14,  16,  17,  18,  20,  21,  23,  24, 
25,  26,  28,  29,  ix.  3,  x.  1,  2,  xii.  9).  However, 
if  Aiath  be  Ai  —  and  from  its  mention  with 
Migron  and  Michmash,  it  is  at  least  probable 
that  it  was  so — the  name  was  stUl  attached  to 
the  locality  at  the  time  of  Sennacherib's  march 
on  Jerusalem  (Is.  x.  28).  At  any  rate,  the  "  men 
of  Bethel  and  Ai,"  to  the  numoer  of  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-three,  returned  from  the  cap- 
tivity with  Zembbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  28 ;  Neh.  vii. 
S2,  "one  hundred  and  twenty-three  "  only) ;  and 
when  the  Bei^amites  again  took  possession  of 
their  towns,  "Michmash,  Aija,  and  Bethel, 
with  their  "'daughters,'"  are  among  the  places 
named  (Neh.  xi.  31).  [Aija.] — Ko  attempt 
has  yet  succeeded  in  fixing  the  site  of  the  city 


which  Joshua  doomed  to  be  a  *'heap  and  a 
desolation  forever."  It  is  the  opinion  of  some 
that  the  words  Avim  in  Josh,  xviii.  23,  and 
Gaza  in  1  Chr.  vii.  28,  are  corruptions  of  Ai. 
[Avim  ;  Azzah.]  —  2.  A  city  of  the  Ammon- 
ites, apparently  attached  to  Ueshbon  ( Jer.  xlix. 
3). 

Ai'ah.  1.  Son  of  Zibeon,  a  descendant  of 
Seir,  and  ancestor  of  one  of  the  wives  of  Esau 
(1  Chr.  i.  40),  called  in  Gen.  xxxvi.  24  Ajah. 
He  probably  died  before  his  father,  as  the  suc- 
cession fell  to  his  brother  Anah.  —  2.  Father 
of  Rizpah,  the  concubine  of  Saul  (2  Sam.  iii. 
7,  xxi.  8,  10,  11). 

Ai'ath,  a  place  named  by  Isaiah  (x.  28),  in 
connection  with  Migron  ana  Michmash,  prob- 
ably the  same  as  Ai.     [Ai.] 

Ai'ja,  like  Aiath,  prolmbly  a  variation  of 
the  name  Ai,  mentioned  with  Michmash  and 
Bethel  (Neh.  xi.  81). 

Ai'jaLon,  "a  place  of  deer  or  gazelles." 
1.  A  city  of  the  Kohathites  (Josh.  xxi.  24 ; 
1  Chr.  vi.  69),  originally  allottea  to  the  tribe  of 
Dan  (Josh.  xix.  42  ;  A.  V.  "  Ajulon"),  which 
tribe,  however,  was  unable  to  dispossess  the 
Amorites  of  the  place  (Judg.  i.  35).  Aijalon 
was  one  of  the  towns  fortified  b^  Rehoboam 
(2  Chr.  xi.  10)  during  his  confiicts  with  the 
new  kingdom  of  Ephraim  (1  K.  xiv.  30),  and 
the  last  we  hear  of  it  is  as  bein^  in  the  hands 
of  the  Philistines  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  18,  A.  V. 
"  Ajalon  ").  Being  on  the  very  frontier  of  the- 
two  kingdoms,  we  can  understand  how  Aijalon 
should  be  spoken  of  sometimes  (1  Chr.  vi.  69, 
comp.  vith  66)  as  in  Ephraim,  and  sometimes 
(2  (Jhr.  .u.  10;  1  Sam.  xiv.  31)  as  in  Judah 
and  Benjamin.  The  name  is  most  familiar  to 
us  from  Its  mention  in  the  celebrated  speech  of 
Joshua  during  his  pursuit  of  the  Canaanites 
(Josh.  X.  12,  "valley  of  Aijalon").  The  town 
has  been  discovered  by  Dr.  Robinson  in  the 
modem  Ydio,  a  little  to  the  N.  of  the  Jafik 
road,  about  14  miles  out  of  Jerusalem.  —  2. 
A  place  in  Zebulun,  mentioned  as  the  burial- 
place  of  Elon,  one  of  the  judges  (Judg.  xii. 
12). 

Ai'jeleth  Shaliar  (i.e.  the  hind  o/  the 
morning  dawn),  found  once  only  in  the  Bible, 
in  connection  with  Ps.  xxii.,  of  which  it  forms 
part  of  the  introductory  verse  or  title.  This 
term  has  been  variously  interpreted.  Some 
take  it  for  the  name  of  a  musical  instrument ; 
others  suppose  it  to  express  allegorically  the 
argument  of  the  22d  Psalm ;  but  the  weight  of 
authority  predominates  in  favor  of  the  interpret 
tation  which  assigns  to  the  phrase  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  describing  to  the  musician  the  melody 
to  which  the  psalm  was  to  be  played,  -^  "  a 
Psalm  of  David,  to  be  sung  to  the  tune  called 
the  Morning  Hind." 

Ain,  an  eye,  and  also,  in  the  simple  but 
vivid  imagery  of  the  Ease,  a  spring  or  natural 
burst  of  living  water,  tdways  contradistin- 
guished from  the  well  or  tank  of  artificial 
formation,  and  which  latter  is  designated  by 
the  words  Beer  and  Bor.  Ain  oftenest  occurs 
in  combination  with  other  words  forming  the 
names  of  definite  localities :  these  will  be  found 
under  En,  as  En-gedi,  En-gannim,  &c.  It 
occurs  alone  in  two  cases: —  1.  One  of  the 
landmarks  on  the  eastern  boundary  of  Pales- 
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cribed  br  Moses  (Num.  xxxiv.  II). 

ily  'Ain  A-'Attf,  the  main  sonree  of 
IrontcB,  a  Kpring  remarkable  for  its  force 
and  nuwnitade.  a.  One  of  the  Mnitliernmott 
dtiea  or  Judsh  (Joab.  xt.  32),  afterwards  al- 
loned  to  Simoon  (Joih.  xix,  7 ;  1  Chr.  it.  33) 
and  Kiren  to  the  priesEi  (Joih.  zxi.  16).  In 
the  liat  of  priests'  dtjes  in  1  Chr.  vi.  Alhan 
takes  the  place  of  Ain. 

Ai'nu.  one  of  the  "  lerTanta  of  the  Tem- 
ple," or  Nethinim,  whose  iom  came  np  with 
Zorobabel  (1  Esd.  v.  31).  Ferhapa  the  Huue 
Bl  Rbaiah. 

A'iah  -  Aiah,  i  (G< 
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,  K-tS;  aCbr.zxnii. 
!  place  aa  Aualok  (I ),  which 
see.  The  Hebrew  being  the  lama  in  both, 
there  ii  no  reason  for  the  inconaiacencj  in  the 
spelling  of  the  name  in  the  A.  V. 

Alua,  ion  of  Ezer,  one  of  the  "  dnkes  "  or 
chiefUiiu  of  the  Horites,  and  descendant  of 
Seir  (Gen.  xxxvi.  27).  He  is  called  Jakab  in 
I  Chr.  i.  42  =  jAAKiif,  which  last  is  probably 
the  true  reading  in  both  cases. 

Ak'kab.  1.  A  descendant  of  Zembba- 
bel  and  son  of  EUoenai  (1  Chr.  iii.  24).  — 3. 
One  of  the  porten  or  doorkeepers  at  the  east 
gate  of  the  Temple.  Ilia  aeaceadaots  suc- 
ceeded to  his  office,  and  appear  among  those 
who  returned  from  Babylon  (I  Chr.  ix.  17; 
Eir.  ii.  42  ;  Neh.  vii.  45,  xi.  19,  itii.  35).  Also 
called  Dacobi  (I  Esd.T.2S).  — 3.  Oneoftbe 
Nethinim,  wbose  family  returned  with  Zemb- 
babel  (Ezr.  ii.  4S).  Called  Agub  in  I  Ead.  v. 
31),  —  4.  A  licrite  who  assisted  Etra  in  ex- 

eiunding  the  law  to  the  people  (Neh.  yiii.  7). 
[Jled  Jacubus  in  I  Esd.  ix.  4B. 

Akrab'bilD,  " THK  ascent  or,"  and  "the 
floiNU  DP  to;  also  " Haaleh-acoabbiii " 
("the  »corpion'pa«s ").  A  pass  between  the 
■With  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  snd  Zin,  forming 
^oe  of  the  landmarks  on  the  south  bonnduT  at 
race  of  Jadah  (Josh.  xt.  3)  and  of  the  Holy 
Land  (Nam.  zzxir.  4).  Also  the  north  p) 
boundary  of  the  Amorites  (Judg.  i.36).  Judos 
Maccalueus  gained  here  a  great  Tictoiy  OTer 
the  Edomites  (1  Hacc,  t.  3,  "  Arabatllne "). 
Perhaps  Akrabbim  is  the  bleep  pass  et-Svfiui, 
by  which  the  final  step  is  made  fh>m  the  desert 
to  the  level  of  the  actual  land  of  Palestine.  As 
to  the  name,  scorpions  abound  in  the  whole  of 
this  district. 

AlabEUter  occurs  m  the  N.  T.  only  in  the 


woman  brought  lo  our  Lord  when  he  aat  at 
meat  in  the  house  of  Simon  the  leper  at 
Bethany,  the  contents  of  which  she  poured  on 
the  head  of  the  Sarionr  (Matt.  xxTi.  7 ;  Mark 
xiv.  3;  LukeTii.  37).  By  the  English  word 
mlabailer  it  to  be  understood  both  that  kind 
whii-h  is  also  known  by  the  name  of  gyptum,  as 
well  as  the  Oritnial  aiabiaUr  which  is  ao  much 
valued  on  account  of  lis  translacency,  and  for 
its  variety  of  colored  strealdncs,  red.  yellow, 
fray,  &c.,  which  it  owea  for  the  most  part  to 
the  admixture  of  oxides  of  iron.  The  latter  is 
a  fibrous  rarbonate  of  lime,  of  which  there  are 
many  varieties,  jofin  tpar  beinc  one  of  the  most 
-common.  The  former  is  a  hvdrous  sulphate  of 
lime,  and  forms  when  calcined  and  eround  the 
vell-knowD  and  usefiil  substance  called  plaittr 


)  ALCIMU8 

of  Pari:  Both  these  kinds  of  aUbaater,  bni 
especially  the  latter,  are  and  lutve  been  long 
used  ft>r  various  omamental  pnipoaes,  such  as 
in  the  fabrication  of  vases,  boxes,  ftc  The 
ancients   considered    alabaster  (carbonate    ot 


lime)  to  be  the  beat  material  In  which  to  pre- 
serve their  ointments.  "  Ungnenn,"  says 
Fliny.  "  beep  beat  in  alabaster."  In  Mark 
xiv.  3,  the  woman  who  brought  "the  alabas- 
ter-box of  ointment  of  spikenard  "  is  said  to 
brtak  the  box  bet(»«  pounng  out  the  ointment, 
which  probably  only  means  hnakitig  the  tad 
which  kept  the  essence  of  the  perfume  from 
eraporatiDg. 

Ala'meth,  properly  Alemelb,  one  of  the 
sons  of  Bechn',  the  sou  of  Beqiaaiin  {1  Chr. 
vii,  8). 

Alam'mdeoh  ("king's  oak"),  a  place 
within  the  limits  of  Asher,  named  between 
Achshaph  and  Amad  (Josh,  xix,  36  only). 

Al'iUnoth  (Fa.  xlvi,  title ;  1  Chr.  xv,  30), 
a  word  of  exceedingly  doabtfnl  meaning,  some 
interpreting  it  to  mean  a  musical  insDnment, 
and  others  a  melody. 

Al'cimus  (tofianr,  a  Greek  name,  assumed, 
according  to  the  prevailing  fashion,  as  rn>re- 
senting  Eliakim,  irAoiii  Gecf  iDi7'nlaUtsA),a  Jew- 
i.v.  _Z-.  /I   M.~.  ,.ii  u),  who  was  attached 


ish  pnest  (1  Msec,  v 


1  the  Eigh- 
as  (1  Mace. 

tfic  exclusion  of  Oniis,  the  nephew 
of  Menelans.  Whpn  Demetrius  Soter  oblainiil 
the  kingdom  of  Syri*  he  paid  court  to  thst 
monarch,  who  conflrmal  him  in  his  office,  anil 
through  his  general  Bacchides  [BACCHit>Bs) 
established  hun  at  Jerusalem.  His  cmelty, 
however,  was  so  great,  thst.  in  spite  of  the  fbrce 
left  in  his  command,  he  was  unable  to  with- 
stand the  opposition  which  he  provoked,  and 
he  again  fled  to  Demetrius,  who  immediatelv 
took  measures  for  hia  restoration.  The  flrs't 
expedition  under  Nieanor  proved  oaanccessfnl ; 
but  npon  this  Bacchides  marched  a  secotid  tiioe 
againat  Jenisalem  with  a  large  army,  ti>uted 
Jndas,  who  fell  in  the  battle  (Ifil  n,c,},  and  re- 
instated Aidmns.     After  his  1 
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mn  Menu  to  hiTe  Mtempted  lo  modify  tbe  ; 
■Ddent  worthip,  and  m  he  was  engaged  in 
ndling  down  "  Ute  wall  of  the  inner  conrt  of 
ue  MDCcoarv"  ji'^  which  aepaiaied  the  conrt 
of  the  Gentilea  from  it)  he  wag  "  plagued  "  (bjr 
pwsljua),  and  "died  at  tliat  time,  160  B.C. 
(1  Hacc  Tii.  ix. ;  cf.  S  ftlacc  xit.  zt.J     Ap. 

Al'atnft,  a  large  and  atrong  cin  m  Guead 
in  tbe  time  of  tbe  Mwxaibeea  (I  Mace  v.  S6|. 

Aleni'etta.  a  Bei^amite,  aon  of  Jeboadah 
or  Jarah  (t  Chr,  Tiii.  36,  ix.  43),  and  descended 
from  Jonathan  tbe  son  of  Sanl. 

Alem'sth,  tbe  tbrm  nnder  which  Auioh, 
the  name  of  a  dt;  of  the  priesta  in  Be^junia, 
ippean  in  1  Chr.  ii.  60  [45] .  Under  the  rerf 
aunilar  form  of  'Almit  or  AimulA,  it  haa  been 
appaientlj  identi&ed  in  the  preaent  day  at 
uoBt  a  mile  N.E.  of  Anata,  the  site  of  Ana- 
Among  the  nnealogiea  of  Bei^amin 
ime  occnrt  in  the  A.   v.  in  connection 


with  AzmaTeth,  alio  the  name  of  a  town  of 
that  tribe  (1  Chr.  viii.  36,  ix.  42,  compared 
with  Ear.  ii.  94),  bat  tbe  form  in   Hebrew  in 


Fella,  B.C.  3M.  On  the  murder  of  Philip 
(>.<:.  S36)  Akzander  pot  down  with  teso- 
Inte  energy  the  diiaflbction  and  bosldlit;  b; 
whidi  hii  throne  wm  menaced ;  and  in  two 
jean  croased  the  HeUeaponl  (b.c.  334)  (o  carr; 
out  tbe  plana  of  bii  nther,  and  execute  the 
miaaion  of  Greece  to  the  dTilizod  world.  Tbe 
battle  of  tbe  Grantcm  was  followed  bj  tbe  anb- 
jngation  of  weatem  Aiia ;  and  in  the  foUowiog 
jesT  tbe  bue  of  the  Eaat  was  decided  at  Isans 
(B.C.  333).  Tjre  and  Gaza  were  Ihc  only  citiea 
in  weaiMM  Syria  which  offered  Ait^ander  any 
tcaiitanrce,  and  theae  were  reduced  and  treated 
with  nnninal  aererity  (n.c.  333).  Egrpt  next 
•nbmitted  to  him ;  and  in  B.C.  331  be  Rianded 
Alezandria,  which  remains  (o  tbe  present  day 
the  moat  characteristic  moDnmenl  of  hia  life 
and  work.  In  the  aanM  year  be  flnallj  deleaced 
Etariaa  at  Gsngunela ;  and  in  b.c,  330  hia  un- 
happy rival  wae  mnrdered  by  Besua,  aatrap  of 
Bactrim.  Tbe  oeit  two  7«ar«  were  occupied 
by  Alexander  in  tbe  consohdation  of  his  Persian 
conqneats  and  tbe  reduction  of  Bactria.  In 
B.C-  3S7  be  croMed  the  Indus,  penetrated  to  the 
Hjdaapee,  and  was  there  forced  by  the  diacon- 
teat  of  hia  army  to  tnm  weetward.  He  reached 
"  ;.  3SS,  and  proceeded  to  Bahyh 


ft  tus  deaigni  anachieved 

1  (cf.  Dan.  riL  6,  Tiii.  5,  x[.  3). 

aaition  of  tbe  riri  t  of  Alexander 

BoJemaalem  daring  hia  Phmnidaa  campaign 

'■     '  ■     L  8,  { I  K)  has  been  a  fruimil 

Ttw  Jewa,  it  ia  uid,  bad 


(Joieph.  AM.  I 


duW  the  aiege  of  Tyre,  and  after  the  rednc' 
tionMlVre  and  Qaiabe  turned  towards  Jeru- 
Mlem.  Jaddna  (JwldDS)  the  hij;h-^ricai  (Neb. 
xiL  II,  33),  who  had  been  warned  in  a  dream 
how  to  BTBTt  the  king's  anser,  calmly 


approach,  and  when  be  drew  near  went  out 
meet  him,  clad  in  bis  robes  of  hyacinth  and 
gold,  and  accompanied  by  a  train  of  priesti  and 
dtizena  arrayed  in  white.  Alexander  was  so 
moved  by  the  aolemn  spectacle  that  be  did  rev- 
erence lo  the  holy  name  inacribed  apon  the 
tiara  of  tbe  high-priest ;  and  when  Pannenio 
expressed  surprise,  he  replied  that  "  be  bad  seen 
the  god  whom  Jadilna  represented  in  a  dream 
at  Dium,  encoursginK  lum  lo  cross  over  into 
Asia,  and  promising  him  snccesa."  After  this 
it  is  said  that  be  vieited  JeruBalem,  oBi^red  sac- 
rifice there,  beaid  the  prophecies  of  Daniel 
which  foretold  his  victorv,  and  conferred  im- 
portant pri'iiegeii  upon  tfic  Jews,  not  only  in 
JudKa,  but  in  Babylonia  and  Media,  which 
they  enjoyed  daring  the  supremacy  of  his  suc- 
cesBors.  The  narrative  is  repeated  in  the  Tal- 
mud and  in  later  Jewish  writers.  On  the  other 
hand,  no  mention  of  the  event  occurs  in  Arrian, 
Plutarch,  Diodorus,  or  Cortius.  But  internal 
evidence  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  story  even 
in  its  picturesque  fu'nesa.  From  policy  or  con- 
viction Alexander  delighted  to  represent  him- 
self as  chosen  by  destiny  tc>r  tbe  great  act  which 
he  achieved.  The  aiege  of  Tyre  arose  pro- 
fessedly from  a  relieious  motive.  The  battle 
of  Issos  was  preceded  by  the  visit  to  Gordinm ; 
the  invasion  of  Persia  by  the  pilgrimage  to  the 
temple  of  Ammon,  And  the  silence  of  the 
dassical  hiatoriana,  who  notoriously  disr^ard- 
I'd  and  misrepresented  the  fortunes  of  the  Jews, 
cannot  be  held  to  bt  conclosive  against  the 
occurrence  of  an  event  which  must  have  ap- 
peared to  them  trivia]  or  oninleUigible.  —  In 
the  prophetic  visions  of  Daniel  the  inSaencc  of 
Alexander  ia  necessarily  combined  with  that 
of  his  Buccessora.  Tbej  repreacnied  with  par- 
tial exaggeration  the  several  phases  of  his  chai^ 
ucter  ;  and  to  the  Jews  nationally  the  policy  of 
-'■-  " — ■ —  '-■ — of  greater  ' 


8  of 


iriKinu  conquest  of  Asia. 

'  me  first  mighty  Icing  "  (Dan.  ^ 


diarinctneaa. 
The  emblem  by  which  he  is  tj'pified  (a  lie-yoal) 
suggeala  the  notions  of  atren^tb  and  speed ;  and 
(he  oniversal  extent  (Dan.  viii.  i,  .  .  .  Jntm  iha 
mat  on  Ihtfyee  of  the  tdu^  tartk)  and  marveltont 
rspidilj'  of  his  conquests  (Dan.  (jC.,  he  toaiAtd 
not  lit  ground)  ere  brought  forward  as  the  cbar- 
Bcleristics  of  hia  power,  which  was  directed  hj 
the  strongest  personal  impetnoaity  (Dan.  viii. 
B,  in  tAefiry  (^hu  poaxr).  He  ruled  with  ^reat 
dominion,  and  did  acconling  to  hia  will  (xi.  3), 
"  and  there  was  none  that  conld  deliver  .  .  . 
oat'if  his  hand"  {viii.  7). 


'    Balas  was,   according   ta 
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some,  a  natural  son  of  Antiochus  IV.  Epipli- 
anes,  but  he  was  more  generally  regarded  as 
an  impostor  who  falsely  assumed  the  connec- 
tion. He  claimed  the  throne  of  Syria,  in  152 
B.C.,  in  opposition  to  Demetrius  Soter,  who  had 
provoked  the  hostility  of  the  neighboring  kings 
and  alienated  the  affections  of  his  subjects. 
After  landing  at  Ptoleniais  (I  Mace.  x.  I) 
Alexander  gained  the  warm  support  of  Joi<a- 
than,  who  was  now  the  leader  of  the  Jews 
(1  Mace.  ix.  73);  and  in  150  it.c.  he  completely 
routed  the  forces  of  Demetrius,  who  himself 
fell  in  the  retreat  (1  Mace.  x.  48-50).  After  tliis 
Alexander  married  Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of 
Ptolemy  VI.  Philometor ;  and  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  his  kingdom  appointed  Jonathan  gov- 
«;mor  (1  Mace.  x.  65)  of  a  proWnce  (Judsea: 
of.  1  Mace.  xi.  57 ).  But  his  triumph  was  of  short 
duration.  After  obtaining  power  he  gave  him- 
self up  to  a  life  of  indulgence ;  and  when 
Demetrius  Nicator,  the  son  of  Demetrius  Sotcr, 
landed  in  Syria,  in  147  B.C.,  the  new  pretender 
fonnd  powerful  support  (1  Mace.  x.  67  ff.). 
At  firtt  Jonathan  defeated  and  slew  Apollonius, 
the  governor  of  Coele-Syria,  who  had  joined 
the  party  of  Demetrius,  for  which  exploit  he 
recAived  fresh  favors  from  Alexander  (1  Mace. 
x.  69-89);  but  shortly  afterwards  (n.c.  146) 
Ptolemy  entered  Syria  with  a  large  force,  and 
aftor  be  had  placed  garrisons  in  the  chief  cities 
on  the  coast,  which  received  him  according  to 
the  commands  of  Alexander,  suddenly  pro- 
nounced himself  in  favor  of  Demetrius  (1  Mace, 
xi.  1-11  )i  alleging,  probably  with  truth,  the 
existence  of  a  conspiracy  against  his  life. 
Alexander,  who  had  been  torced  to  leave 
Antioch,  was  in  Cilicia  when  he  heard  of 
Ptolemy's  defection  (1  Mace.  xi.  14).  He  has- 
tened to  meet  him,  but  was  defeated  (1  Mace, 
xi.  15),  and  fled  to  Abas  in  Arabia,  where  he 
was  murdered,  b.c.  146  (1  Mace.  xi.  17).  The 
narrative  in  1  Mace,  shows  clearly  the  partial- 
ity which  the  Jews  entertained  for  Alexander 
"  as  the  first  that  entreated  of  true  peace  with 
them"  ^1  Mace.  x.  47) ;  and  the  same  feeling 
was  exhibited  afterwanls  in  the  zeal  with  which 
they  supported  his  son  Antiochus.  [Antio- 
chus Vl.)    Ap. 

Alezan^der.  in  N.  T.  l.  Son  of  Simon 
the  Cyrenian,  wno  was  compelled  to  bear  the 
cross  for  our  Lord  (Mark  xv.  21).  —  2.  One  of 
the  kindred  of  Annas  the  high-priest  (Acts  iv. 
6),  apparently  in  some  hi^h  ofHce,  as  he  is 
among  three  who  arc  mentioiicil  by  name. 
Some  suppose  him  identical  with  Alexander 
the  Alabarch  at  Alexandria,  the  brother  of 
Philo  Jadfcus,  mentioned  by  Josephus.  —  3. 
A  Jew  at  Ephesus,  whom  his  countrymen  put 
forward  dunng  the  tumult  raised  by  I^emetrius 
the  silversmith  (Acts  xix.  33),  to' plead  their 
cause  with  the  mob,  as  being  unconnected  with 
the  attempt  to  overthrow  the  worship  of  Arte- 
mis. Or  he  may  have  been,  as  imagined  by 
Calvin  and  others,  a  Jewish  convert  to  Chris- 
tianity, whom  the  Jews  were  willinof  to  expose 
as  a  victim  to  the  frenzy  of  the  mob.  —  4.  An 
Ephosian  Christian,  reprobated  by  St.  I*aul  in 
1  Tim.  i.  20,  as  having,  together  with  one  Hy- 
menicns,  put  from  him  faith  and  a  good  con- 
sci(!nce,  and  so  made  shipwreck  concerning  the 
faith.    This  mav  be  the  same  with  —  6.  Alex- 


ander the  coppersmith,  mentioned  by  the  same 
apostle  (2  Tim.  iv.  14)  as  having  done  hinn 
many  mischiefs.  It  is  quite  uncertain  where 
this  person  resided;  but,  from  the  caution  to 
Timotheus  to  beware  of  him,  probably  at 
Ephesus. 

Alexan'dria  (3  Mace.  iii.  l  ;  Acts  xviii. 
24,  vi.  9),  the  Hellenic,  Roman,  and  Christian 
capital  of  Ej^ypt,  was  founded  by  Alexander 
the  Great,  u.c.  332,  who  himself  traced  the 
ground-plan  of  the  city,  which  he  designed  to 
make  the  metropolis  of  his  western  empire. 
The  work  thus  lx*gun  was  continued  after  the 
death  of  Alexander  by  the  Ptolemies.  Every 
natural  advantagb  contributed  to  its  ])ro»perity. 
The  climate  and  site  were  singularly  healtliy. 
The  harbors,  formed  by  the  island  of  Pharo» 
and  the  headland  Lochias,  were  safe  and  com- 
modious, alike  for  commerce  and  for  war ;  and 
the  Lake  Mareotis  was  an  inland  haven  for  the 
merchandise  of  Egypt  and  India.  Under  the 
despotism  of  the  later  Ptolemies  the  trade  of 
Alexandria  declined,  but  its  population  and 
wealth  were  enormous.  After  the  victory  of 
Augustus  it  suffered  for  its  attachment  to  the 
cause  of  Antony  ;  but  its  importance  as  one  of 
the  chief  corn-ports  of  Rome  *■  secured  for  it  the 
general  favor  of  the  first  emperors.  In  later 
times  tlie  seditious  tumults  for  which  the  Alex- 
andrians had  always  been  notorious  desolated 
the  city,  and  religious  feuds  aggravated  the 
popular  distress.  Yet  even  thus,  chough  Alex- 
andria sufiered  greatly  fix>m  constant  dissensions 
and  the  weakness  of  the  Byzantine  court,  the 
splendor  of  "  the  great  city  of  the  West"  amazed 
Amrou,  its  Arab  conqueror;  and,  after  centu- 
ries of  Mohammedan  misrule,  it  promises  once 
again  to  justify  tlie  wisdom  of  its  founder. — 
The  population  of  Alexandria  was  mixed  from 
the  first ;  and  this  fact  formed  the  groundwork 
of  the  Alexandrine  character.  The  three  re- 
gions into  which  the  city  was  divided  (Regio 
Judaorum,  Bntdieium,  Rhncotis)  corresponded  to 
the  three  chief  classes  of  its  inhabitants,  Jews, 
Greeks,  Eg^-ptians ;  but,  in  addition  to  these 
principal  races,  representatives  of  almost  CTciy 
nation  were  found  there.  According  to  Jo- 
sophus,  Alexander  himself  assigned  to  the 
Jews  a  place  in  his  new  city ;  "  and  thej  ob- 
tained,'* he  adds,  "  equal  privileges  with  the 
Macedonians,"  in  consideration  **  of  their  ser- 
vices against  the  Egyptians."  Ptolemy  I.  iroi« 
tated  the  policy  of  Alexander,  and,  after  the 
capture  of^  Jerusalem,  removed  a  considerable 
number  of  its  citizens  to  Alexandria.  Manr 
others  followed  of  their  own  accord ;  and  all 
received  the  full  Macccdonian  franchise,  as  men 
of  known  and  tried  fidelitv.  Alrcadv  on  a 
former  occasion  the  Jews  had  sought  a  home  in 
the  land  of  their  bondage.  Mo/e  than  two  cen- 
turies and  a  half  liefore  the  foundation  of  Alex- 
andria a  large  body  of  them  had  taken  refuge 
in  Egypt,  after  tlie  murder  of  Gedaliah ;  but 
thctsc,  after  a  general  apostasv,  were  carried 
ca)>iive  to  Babylon  by  (Nebuchadnezzar  (2  K. 

1  The  Alexandrinp  corn-vessels  (Acts  xxvU.  6, 
xxvlil.  II)  wore  largo  (Actfl  xxvil.  37)  mid  hand- 
some. They  ^fneiiilly  sailed  direct  to  PuteoU 
(Act«  xxviil.  13);  but,  fh>m  stress  of  weather, 
ofren  kept  close  under  tkie  Asiatic  coast  (Acta 
xxvlli.). 
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Jer.  xliy.).  —  The  fate  of  the  Uter 
eoloiiy  WS8  fiur  dmerent.    The  niunbera  and 
impoitanoe  of  the  E^rptian  Jews  were  rapidly 
incKased  under  the  rtolemies  by  fresh  unmi- 
gnUaoBB  and  untiring  indoBtry.     PhQo  esti- 
mates them   in  his  time  at  little  less  than 
1,000,000 ;  and  adds,  that  two  of  the  five  dis- 
tricts of  Alexandria  were  called  "Jewish  dis- 
tricts," and  that  many  Jews  lived  scattered  in 
the  remainine  three.   Jidins  Cmaar  and  An^os- 
tos  oonfirmea  to  them  the  privileges  which  uey 
had  enjoyed  before,  and  they  retained  them, 
with  various  interruptions,  during  the  tumults 
and  penecutions  of  later  reigns.    They  were  rep- 
resented, at  least  for  some  time  (ih>m  the  time 
of  C3eomtra  to  the  reign  of  Ckiudius),  by  their 
own  officer,  and  Augustus  appointed  a  council 
(t.e.  ScMkedrim)  "  to  superintend  the  affidrs  of 
the  Jews  "  according  to  their  own  laws.    The 
establiafament  of  Christianity  altered  the  civil 
positioii  of  the  Jews,  but  they  maintained  their 
lelatiTe  prosperity ;  and  when  Alexandria  was 
taken  by  Amrou  40,000  tributaiy  Jews  were 
reckoned  among  the  marvels  of  the  city.  —  For 
Bome  time  the  Jewish  Church  in  Alexandria 
was  in  close  dependence  on  that  of  Jerusalem. 
Both  were  sulject  to  the  civil  power  of  the  first 
Ptolemies,  and  both  acknowledged  the  high- 
priest  as  lixir  religions  head.    The  persecution 
of  Ptolemy  Philopator  (217  B.C.)  occasioned 
the  first  political  separation  between  the  two 
bodies.     From  that  tune  the  Jews  of  Palestine 
attached  themselres  to  the  fortunes  of  Syria 
[AsrriocHcs  ^  Great] ;  and  the  same  policy 
which  alienated  the    Palestinian    party  gave 
unity  and  decision  to  the  Jews  of  Alexandria. 
The'  Septuagint  translation,  which   strength- 
ened the  barrier  of  language  between  Palestine 
and   Egypt,  and   the  temple  at   Leontopolis 
(161  B.C.),  which  subjected  the  Egyptian  Jews 
tt)   the  chaige  of  schism,  widened  the  breach 
which   was  thus  opened.    But  the    division, 
though  marked,  was  not  complete.    At   the 
}fif^nnmg  of  the  Christian  era  the  Egyptian 
Jews  still  paid  the  contributions  to  the  temple- 
aervicx.    Jerusalem,  though  its  name  was  fash- 
ioned to  a  Greek  shape,  was  still  the  Holy  City, 
the  metropolis  not  or  a  country  but  of  a  people, 
and  the  Alexandrians  had  a  syna^gue  there 
(Acts  vi.  9).    The  internal  administration  of 
the  Alexandrine  Chnroh  was  independent  of 
the  Sanhedrim  at  Jerusalem ;  but  respect  sur- 
vived snfaoussion.  —  According  to  the  common 
ley^nd  St.  Mark  first  "  preached  the  Gospel  in 
Egrpt,  and  founded  the  first  Church  in  Alex- 
andria.'*   At  the  beginning  of  the  2d  century 
the  number  of  Christians  at  Alexandria  must 
hare  been  very  huge,  and  the  great  leaders  of 
Gnosticism  who  arose  there  (Irasilides,  Valen- 
tinns)  exhibit  an  exaggeration  of  the  tendency 
oi  the  Church. 

Alezan^driailS.  l.  The  Greek  inhabit- 
ants  of  Alexandria  (3  Maoc.  ii.  SO,  iii.  21 ).  2. 
The  Jewish  colonists  of  that  city,  who  were  ad- 
mitted to  die  privileges  of  dtixenship,  and  had 
a  synagogue  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  vi.  9).  See 
above. 

Algniw  or  Almng  Treos;  the  former 
oecunng  in  2  Chr,  ii.  8,  ix.  10,  11,  the  Utter 
in  1K.X.  11, 12.  There  can  be  no  Question  that 
words  are  identical.    ?rt>m  IK.  x.  11, 12. 
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2  Chr.  ix.  10,  11,  we  learn  that  the  almug 
brought  in  great  plenty  from  Ophir,  together 
with  gold  and  precious  stones,  by  the  fleet  of 
Hiram,  for  Solomon's  Temple  and  house,  and 
for  the  construction  of  musical  instruments. 
In  2  Chr.  ii.  8,  Solomon  is  represented  as  desir- 
ing Hiram  to  send  him  "cedar-trees,  fir-trees, 
and  almug-trees  out  of  Lebanon."  From  the 
passage  in  Kings  it  seems  clear  that  Ophir  was 
the  countrjr  from  which  the  almug-trees  came ; 
and  as  it  is  improbable  that  Lebanon  should 
also  have  been  a  locality  for  them,  the  passage 
which  appears  to  ascribe  the  growth  of  the 
almug-tree  to  the  mountains  of  Lebanon  must 
be  considered  to  be  either  an  interpolation  of 
some  transcriber,  or  else  it  must  bear  a  dificr- 
ent  interpretation.  Perhaps  the  wood  had  been 
brought  from  OpMr  to  Lebanon,  and  Solomon's 
instructions  to  Hiram  were  to  send  on  to  Jeru- 
salem the  timber  imported  from  Ophir  that  was 
lying  at  the  port  of  Tyre,  with  the  cedars  which 
had  oeen  cut  in  Mount  Lebanon.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  identifjr  the  algum  or  almug-tree  with 
any  certainty,  but  the  aiguments  are  more  in 
favor  of  the  red  sandal-wmKi  {Pterocarpus  santa- 
lintu)  than  of  any  other  species.  This  tree, 
which  belongs  to  the  natural  order  Leguminosce, 
and  sub-order  PapiUonaeecBf  is  a  native  of 
India  and  Ceylon.  The  wood  is  very  heavy, 
hard,  and  fine  grained,  and  of  a  beautiful 
garnet  color. 

Al'iah.    [Alvah.1 

Al'ian.    [Alvan.] 

AUegorjTfl  &  figure  of  speech,  which  has 
been  denned  by  Bishop  Marsh,  in  accordance 
with  its  etymology,  as  "a  representation  of  one 
thing  which  is  intended  to  excite  the  represen- 
tation of  another  thing;"  the  first  representa- 
tion being  consistent  with  itself,  but  requiring, 
or  capable  of  admitting,  a  moral  or  spiritual 
interpretation  over  and  above  its  literal  sense. 
An  allegory  has  been  considered  by  some  as  a 
lengthened  or  sustained  metaphor,  or  a  continu- 
ation of  metaphors,  as  by  Cicero,  thus  standing 
in  the  same  relation  to  metaphor  as  parable  to 
simile ;  but  the  interpretation  of  allegory  difiers 
from  diat  of  metaphor,  in  having  to  do  not  with 
words  but  things.  In  every  allegory  there  is  a 
twofold  sense ;  the  immediate  or  historic,  which 
is  understood  firom  the  words,  and  the  ultimate, 
which  is  concerned  with  the  things  signified  by 
the  words.  The  allegorical  interpretation  is  not 
of  the  words,  but  of  the  things  signified  by 
them;  and  not  only  may,  but  actually  does, 
co-exist  with  the  literal  interpretation  in  eveir 
allegory,  whether  the  narrative  in  which  it  is 
conveyed  be  of  things  possible  or  real.  An  il- 
lustration of  this  may  be  seen  in  Gal.  iv.  24, 
where  the  apostle  gives  an  allegorical  interpre- 
tation to  the  historical  narrative  of  Hagar  and 
Sarah ;  not  treating  that  narrative  as  an  alle- 
gory in  itself,  as  our  A.  V.  would  lead  us  to 
suppose,  but  drawing  finom  it  a  deeper  sense 
than  is  conveyed  by  the  immediate  representar 
tion.  For  examples  of  pure  and  mixed  alle- 
gory, see  Ps.  Ixxx. ;  Luke  xv.  11-32 ;  John  xv. 
1-8. 

Allelu^ia,  so  written  in  Rev.  xix.  1,  folL 
or  more  properly  Hallelujah,  "  praise  ye  Je- 
hovah," as  it  is  found  in  the  margm  of  Ps.  cv. 
cvi.  cxii.  1,  cxiii.  1,  cxlvi.-cl.  (comp.  Ps.  cxiiL 
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9,  exT.  18,  cxri.  19,  czvii.  S).  The  PMlms 
firom  cxiii.  to  cxTiii.  were  called  by  the  Jews  the 
HaUd,  and  were  aunfiroii  the  first  of  the  month, 
at  the  feast  of  Dedicatioii,  and  the  feast  of 
Tabernacles,  the  feast  of  Weeks,  and  the  feast 
of  the  PassoTsr.  [Hosakna.]  On  the  last 
occasion  Ps.  cxiii.  and  cxir.,  according  to  the 
school  of  HiUd  (the  former  onlj  according  to 
the  school  of  Shammai),  were  sung  before  the 
feast,  and  the  remainder  at  its  termination, 
after  drinking  the  last  cup.  The  hjmn  (Matt, 
xxri.  SO),  sung  by  Christ  and  his  disciples  after 
the  last  supper,  is  supposed  to  hare  oeen  the 
ffreat  Hallel,  which  seems  to  have  varied  accord- 
inff  to  the  feast.  The  literal  meaning  of  "  Hal- 
leunah  "  sufficiently  indicates  the  character  of 
the  Psalms  in  which  it  occurs,  as  hymns  of  praise 
and  thanksgiving.  The^  are  all  found  m  the 
last  book  of  the  collection,  and  bear  marks  of 
being  intended  for  use  in  the  temple-serrioe ;  the 
words  "  praise  ye  Jehovah  "  being  taken  up  by 
the  foil  chorus  of  Levites.  In  the  great  hymn 
of  triumph  in  heaven  over  the  destruction  of 
Babylon,  the  apostle  in  vision  heard  ^e  multi- 
tude in  chorus  like  the  voice  of  mighty  tiiun- 
derings  burst  forth,  "  Alleluia,  for  the  Lord  God 
omnipotent  reigneth,"  responding  to  the  voice 
which  came  out  of  the  throne  saying  "Praise 
our  God,  all  ye  his  servants,  and  ye  that  fear 
him,  both  small  and  mat"  (Rev.  xix.  1-6). 
In  this,  as  in  the  offisring  or  incense  (Rev. 
viii.),  there  is  evident  allusion  to  the  service  of 
the  temple,  as  the  apostle  had  often  witnessed 
it  in  all  its  grandeur. 

Allianoes.  On  the  first  establishment  of 
the  Hebrews  in  Palestine  no  connections  were 
formed  between  them  and  the  surrounding  na- 
tions. But  with  the  extension  of  their  power 
under  the  kin^,  the  Jews  were  broi^ht  more 
into  contact  with  foreigners,  and  alliances  be- 
came essential  to  the  security  of  their  commerce. 
Solomon  concluded  two  important  treaties  ex- 
dusivelv  for  commercial  purposes;  the  first 
with  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  originally  with  the 
view  of  obtaining  materials  and  workmen  for 
the  erection  of  the  Temple,  and  afterwards  for 
the  supply  of  ship-buHders  and  sailors  (I  K.  v. 
2-12,  IX.  27) :  the  second  with  a  Pharaoh,  king 
of  Egjrpt ;  by  this  he  secured  a  monopoly  of  the 
trade  m  horses  and  other  products  of  that  coun- 
try (1  K.  x.  28,  29).  After  the  division  of  the 
kingdom  the  alliances  were  of  an  oflensive  and 
defmsive  nature.  When  war  broke  out  between 
Amaxiah  and  Jeroboam  11.  a  coalition  was 
formed  between  Rezin,  king  of  Syria,  and 
Pekah  on  the  one  side,  and  ^az  and  Tiglath- 
pileser,  king  of  Assyria,  on  the  other  (2  K.  xvi. 
5-9).  By  this  means  an  opening  was  aflbrded 
to  tne  advances  of  the  Assjrrian  power ;  and  the 
kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah,  as  they  were 
successively  attacked,  sought  the  alliance  of 
the  Egjrptians,  who  were  strongly  interested  in 
maintainin]^  the  independence  of  the  Jews  as  a 
barrier  against  the  encroachments  of  the  Assy- 
rian power.  Thus  Hoshea  made  a  treaty  with 
So  f  Sabaoo,  or  Sevechus),  and  rebelled  against 
Shalmaneser  (2  K.  xvii.  4).  Hezekiidi  a£>pted 
the  same  policy  in  opposition  to  Sennacherib 
(Is.  XXX.  2);  but  in  neither  case  was  the  alli- 
ance productive  of  much  good:  the  Israelites 
Were  abandoned  by  So,  and  it  was  only  when 


the  independence  of  Egypt  itself  was  threat- 
ened that  the  Assyrians  were  defeated  by  the 
joint  forces  of  Sethos  and  Tirhakah,  and  a 
.temporary  relief  aflbrded  thereby  to  Judah  (2 
K.  xix.  9,  36).  On  the  restoration  of  inde- 
pendence Judas  Maecabseus  sought  an  alUanoe 
with  the  Romans  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  neigh- 
boring state  of  Syria  (1  Mace.  viii.).  This  al- 
liance was  renewed  by  Jonathan  (1  liacc.  xii. 
1)  and  bjT  Simon  (1  Haoc.  xv.  17).  On  the 
last  occasion  the  independence  of  the  Jews  was 
recognised  and  formally  notified  to  the  neighh 
boring  nations,  B.C.  140  (1  Mace.  xv.  22,  28). 
Treaties  of  a  friendly  nature  were  at  the  same 
period  concluded  with  the  Laoedsemoniaos, 
under  an  impression  that  they  came  of  a  com- 
mon stock  ri  Mace.  xii.  2,  xiv.  20). — The 
formation  or  an  alliance  was  attended  with 
various  religious  rites :  a  victim  was  slain  and 
divided  into  two  parte,  between  which  the  con- 
tracting parties  passed  (Gen.  xv.  10).  Thai 
this  custom  was  maintained  to  a  late  period 
appears  from  Jer.  xxxiv.  18-20.  Generally 
speaking  the  oath  alone  is  mentioned  in  thie 
contracting  of  alliances,  either  between  nations 
(Josh.  ix.  15)  or  individuals  (Gen.  xxvi.  28, 
xxxi.  53;  1  Sam.  xx.  17;  2  K.  xi.  4).  The 
event  was  celebrated  by  a  feast  (Gen.  /.c;  Ex. 
xxiv.  11 ;  2  Sam.  iii.  12,  20).  Salt,  as  syoi 
bolical  of  fidelity,  was  used  on  these  occasions; 
it  was  applied  to  the  sacrifices  (Lev.  ii.  13),  and 
probi^ly  used,  as  among  the  Arabs,  at  nospi- 
table  entertainmente ;  hence  the  expresdon 
"covenant  of  salt"  (Num.  xviii.  19;  2  Chr. 
xiii.  5).  Occasionally  a  pillar  or  a  heap  of 
stones  was  set  up  as  a  memorial  of  the  alkanca 
(Gen.  xxxi.  52).  Presente  were  also  sent  by 
the  party  soliciting  the  alliance  (1  K.  xv.  18 ; 
Is.  XXX.  6;  1  Mace.  xv.  18).  The  fidelity  of 
the  Jews  to  their  engagemento  was  oonspicnona 
at  all  periods  of  their  mstory  (Josh.  ix.  18),  and 
any  breach  of  covenant  was  visited  with  veir 
severe  punishment  (2  Sam.xxi.  1 ;  Es.  xvii.  16). 

AlTom»Aim=Amon  (i  Esd.  t.  34; 

cf.  Ezr.  ii.  57 ;  Neh.  vii.  59). 

Allon,  a  Simeonite,  ancestor  of  Zisa,  a 
prince  of  his  tribe  in  the  reign  of  Heaekiidi 
(1  Chr.  iv.  87). 

Allon,  a  large  strongJM  of  some  descrip- 
tion, prorobly  an  oak.  The  word  is  found  to 
two  names  in  the  topography  of  Palestine. ->- 
1.  Allok,  more  accurately  Elok,  a  place 
named  among  the  cities  of  Naphtali  (Josh.  xix. 
33).  Probably  the  more  correct  construction  it 
to  take  it  with  the  following  word,  i.e.  "  the 
oak  by  Zaanannim,"  or  "  the  oak  of  the  loading 
of  tents,"  as  if  deriving  ite  name  from  some 
nomad  tribe  frequenting  the  spot  Such  a  tribe 
were  the  Kenites,  and  in  connection  with  them 
the  place  is  again  named  in  Judg.  iv.  11,  with 
the  additional  definition  of  "  by  Kedesh  (Naph- 
tali]."  Here,  however, the  A.  v., followingtlM 
Vulgate,  renders  the  words  ''the  plain  of  Zaa- 
naim."  [Elok.1 — 2.  Ai/lok-ba'chuth  ( "  oak 
of  weemng"),  the  tree  under  which  Rebekah's 
nurse,  j>eborah,  was  buried  (Gen.  xxxv.  8). 

Al^modad,  the  fint,  in  order,  of  the  de- 
scendanto  of  Joktan  (Gen.  x.  26 ;  1  Chr.  i.  20], 
and  the  progenitor  of  an  And>  tribe.  His 
settlemente  must  be  looked  for,  in  oommon 
with  those  of  the  other  desoendante  of  Joktan, 
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IntlieAnbiaiipeninsiiU;  and  his  name  appean 
to  be  preserved  in  that  of  Madid,  a  famous 
penonage  in  Arabian  histoiy,  the  reputed  father 
of  lahmael's  Arab  wife,  and  the  diief  of  the 
JoktanitB  tribe  Jurhum. 

ATmon,  a  dty  within  the  tribe  of  Beigamhi, 
with  ''saboibs"  given  to  the  priests  (Josh. 
xxL  18).  In  tbe  parallel  list  in  1  Chr.  yi.  it  is 
foond  as  Alemeth.    [Albmsth.] 

Al'mon-I^latha^im,  one  of  the  latest 
stadona  of  the  Israelites,  between  Dibon-gad 
and  the  mountains  of  Abarim  (Num.  xzxiii. 
46,  47).  Dibon-gad  is  the  present  Dkibdn,  just 
to  the  mnth  of  the  Amon ;  and  it  is  thus  prob- 
able that  Almon-diblathaim  is  identical  with 
Betb-diblathaim,  a  Moabite  citj  mentioned  by 
Jeremiah  (xlviii.  22)  in  company  with  botA 
Dibon  and  Kebo. 

Almond-tree;  Almond.   This  word  is 

(bund  in  Qen.  xhii.  11 ;  Ex.  xxr.  33,  34, 
zxxriL  19,  20;  Num.  zvii.  8;  Ecdes.  xii.  5; 
Jer.  L  11,  in  the  text  of  the  A.  V.  It  is 
iorariablT  represented  by  the  same  Hebrew 
word  {$haked),  which  sometimes  stands  for  the 
whole  tree,  sometimes  for  the  fruit  or  nut ;  for 
iastanoe,  in  Gen.  xliii  11,  Jacob  commands  his 
eons  to  take  as  a  present  to  Joseph  "  a  little 
honej,  spioes  and  myrrh,  nuts  and  almonds;" 
here  the  fruit  is  cleariy  meant  In  the  passages 
referred  to  abow^  out  of  the  book  of  Exodus  the 
'*  bowls  made  like  unto  almonds,"  which  were 
to  adorn  the  eolden  candlestick,  seem  to  allude 
to  the  nut  dso.  Ajiron's  rod,  that  so  mirac- 
ulottslj  budded,  yielded  almond^uds.  In  the 
two  l^ter  passages  from  Ecclesiastes  and  Jere- 
miah the  Hebrew  thdkSd  is  translated  cdmond- 
tree^  which  from  the  context  it  certainly  repre- 
sents^ It  is  clearly  then  a  mistake  to  suppose, 
as  some  writers  have  done,  that  ahdkSd  stands 
exiclasiyely  for  "almond-nuts,"  and  that  luz 
signifies  "  the  tree."  It  is  probable  that  this 
nee,  conspicuous  as  it  was  for  its  early  flowerine 
and  Qsefol  fruit,  was  known  by  these  two  du- 
fnent  names.  The  Hebrew  /ib  occurs  only  in 
(Jen.  XXX.  87,  where  it  is  translated  haxd  in  the 
text  of  the  A.  V.,  yet  there  can  be  little  or  no 
donbt  that  it  is  another  word  for  the  almond, 
for  in  the  Arabic  this  identical  word,  /ace,  de- 
notes the  almond.  [Hazbl.]— 5AaiM  is 
deiited  from  a  root  which  signifies  "to  be 
wakeful,"  "to  hasten,"  for  the  almond-tree 
bioasoms  very  eariy  in  the  season,  the  flowers 
appearing  bdbre  the  leaves.  Hence  it  was 
regarded  by  the  Jews  as  a  welcome  harbinger 
of  sping,  reminding  them  that  the  winter  was 
paaomg  away— that  the  flowers  would  soon 
appnr  on  the  earth,  that  the  time  of  the 
ainfi^ing  of  birds  was  come,  and  the  voice  of  the 
tnrtle  woold  soon  be  heard  in  the  land  (Cant.  i. 
II,  IS).  The  word  ahdked,  therefore,  or  the 
Cree  wfakh  koMated  to  put  forth  its  blossoms, 
was  a  very  beautiful  and  fitting  synonyme  for 
the  Uxy  or  almond-tree,  in  the  language  of  a 
people  so  fond  of  imageiy  and  poetry  as  were 
the  Jews.  The  almond-tree  has  been  noticed 
in  flower  as  eariy  as  the  9th  of  January;  the 
IHh,  asd,  and  25th  are  also  recorded  dates. 
Tbe  knowledge  of  this  interesting  fiict  will 
explain  that  otherwise  unintelligible  passage  in 
lah  (i.  11,  12),  "The  word  of  the  Lord 
vnto  me,  saying,  Jeremiah,  what  seest 


thou?  And  I  said,  I  see  the  rod  of  an  almond- 
tree  {ahdkSd).  Then  said  the  Lord  unto  me, 
thou  hast  well  seen,  for  I  will  hasten  (ahdked) 
my  word  to  perform  it." — The  almond-tree 
has  always  been  regarded  by  the  Jews  with 
reverence,  and  even  to  this  day  the  modem 
English  Jews  on  their  great  foast^ys  carry  a 
bough  of  fiowering  almond  to  the  synagogue, 
just  as  the  Jews  of  old  time  used  to  present 
palm-branches  in  the  Temple.  —  The  almond- 
tree,  whose  scientific  name  is  ArMgdahu  com- 
mania,  is  a  native  of  Aria  and  North  Africa,  but 
it  is  cultivated  in  the  milder  parts  of  Europe. 
The  height  of  the  tree  is  about  12  or  14  fbet ; 
the  flowers  are  pink,  and  arranged  for  the  most 
part  in  pairs ;  the  leaves  are  long,  ovate,  wi^  a 
serrated  marvin,  and  an  acute  point.  The 
covering  of  ue  fhiit  is  downy  and  succulent, 
enclosing  the  hard  shell  which  contains  the 
kernel.  It  is  curious  to  observe,  in  connection 
with  the  almond-bowls  of  the  golden  candle- 
stick, that,  in  the  language  of  lapidaries,  AJmondt 
are  pieces  of  rock-crvstal,  even  now  used  in 
adorning  branch-candlesticks. 

Alms.  This  word  is  not  found  in  our  ver- 
sion of  die  canonical  books  of  O.  T.,  but  it 
occurs  repeatedly  in  N.  T.,  and  in  the  Apocrr- 

Shal  books  of  Tobit  and  Ecdesiasticus.  —  The 
uty  of  alms-giving,  especially  in  kind,  consist- 
ing chiefly  in  portions  to  be  left  desisnedly  from 
produce  of  tne  field,  the  vineyara,  and  the 
oliveyard  (Lev.  xix.  9, 10,  xxiii.  22;  Deut.  xv. 
11,  xxiv.  19,  xxvi.  2-13  ;  Kuth  ii.  2),  is  strictly 
enjoined  by  the  Law.  Eveiy  third  ^ear  also 
(Deut  xiv.  28)  each  proprietor  was  duected  to 
share  the  tithe  of  his  produce  with  "  the  Levite, 
the  strai^;er,  the  fatnerless,  and  the  widow." 
The  theofogical  estimate  of  sJmsgiving  among 
the  Jews  is  mdicated  in  the  following  passages : 
Job  xxxi.  17 ;  Prov.  x.  2,  xi.  4 ;  Bstb.  ix.  22 ; 
Ps.  cxii.  9 ;  Acts  ix.  36,  the  case  of  Dorcas ; 
X.  2,  of  Cornelius ;  to  which  may  be  added,  Tob. 
iv.  10,  11,  xiv.  10,  11 ;  and  Eoclus.  iii.  30,  xl. 
24.  And  the  Talmudists  went  so  far  as  to 
interpret  righteouineaa  by  almsgiving  in  such 
passages  as  Gen.  xviii.  19;  &.  liv.  14;  Ps. 
xvii.  15.  —  In  the  women's  court  of  the  Tem- 
ple there  were  13  receptacles  for  voluntary 
offerings  (Mark  xii.  41),  one  of  which  wa^ 
devoted  to  alms  for  education  of  poor  children 
of  good  fimiily.  Before  the  Captivity  there  is 
no  trace  of  permission  of  mendicancy,  but  it  was 
evidendy  allowed  in  later  times  (Butt.  xx.  30; 
Mark  x.  46  ;  Acts  iii.  2).  —The  Pharisees  were 
zealous  in  almsgiving,  but  too  ostentatious  in 
their  mode  of  performance,  for  which  our  Lord 
finds  fault  with  them  (Matt.  vi.  2).  But  there 
is  no  g^und  for  supposing  that  tne  expression 
"  do  not  sound  a  trumpet"  is  more  than  a  mode 
of  denouncing  their  display,  by  a  figure  drawn 
from  the  frequent  and  well-known  use  of  trum- 
pets in  religious  and  other  celebrations,  Jewish 
as  well  as  heathen.  —  The  duty  of  relieving  the 
poor  was  not  neglected  by  the  Christians  (Matt, 
vi.  1-4 ;  Luke  xiv.  13 ;  Acts  xx.  35 ;  Gal.  ii. 
10).  Every  Christian  was  exhorted  to  lay  by 
on  the  first  day  of  each  week  some  portion  of 
his  profits,  to  be  applied  to  the  wants  of  the 
neeay  (Acts  xi.  30;  Rom.  xv.  25-27;  1  Cor. 
xvi.  1-4).  It  was  also  considered  a  duty 
specially  incumbent    on   widows    to   ievote 
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theniBelyes  to  such  ministratioxis  (1  Tim.  v. 
10). 

Almus-Trees.    [Aloum-TrbbsJ 

Alne/uian  [£LirATHAK2].  (l  Esd.  Tiii. 
44.)     Ap. 

Aloes.  Iiign  Aloes  (in  Heb.  AhAUm, 
Ahdldth)  the  name  of  a  costly  and  sweet^smell- 
ing  wood  which  is  mentioned  in  Nam.  xxiv.  6 ; 
Ps.  xlv.  8 ;  Prov.  vii.  17.  In  Cant.  iv.  14, 
Solomon  speaks  of  "  mjrrh  and  aloes,  with  all 
the  chief  spices."  The  word  occurs  once  in  the 
N.  T.  (John  xix.  39),  when  Nicodemus  brings 
"  a  mixture  of  myrrh  and  aloes,  about  an  hun- 
dred pound  weight,"  for  the  purpose  of  anoint^ 
ing  the  body  of  our  Lord.  It  is  usually 
identified  with  the  Aquilaria  Agallochtan,  a  tree 
which  supplies  the  ct^iUochum,  or  aloes-wood  of 
commerce,  much  valued  in  India  on  account  of 
its  aromatic  qualities  for  purposes  of  fhminition 
and  for  incense.  This  tree  grows  to  the  height 
of  120  feet,  bein^  12  feet  in  girth.  It  is,  how- 
ever, uncertain  ymether  the  Ahdlim  or  Ahdldth 
is  in  reality  the  aloes-wood  of  commerce ;  it  is 
quite  possible  that  some  kind  of  odoriferous 
cedar  may  be  the  tree  denoted  by  these  terms. 

Alotn,  a  place  or  district,  forming  with 
Asher  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ninth  of  Solo- 
mon's commissariat  officers  (1  K.  iv.  16). 

Al^'pha,  the  first  letter  of  the  Greek  alphsr 
bet,  as  Omega  is  the  last.  Its  significance  is 
plfunly  indicated  in  the  context,  "  I  am  Alpha 
and  Omega,  the  banning  and  the  end,  the 
first  and  uie  last"  (Kev.  xxii.  13,  i.  8,  11,  xxi. 
6),  which  may  be  compared  with  Is.  xli.  4. 
Both  Greeks  and  Hebrews  employed  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet  as  numerals. 

AlphAbet.    [Writing.] 

AlphSB^US,  tiie  father  of  tlie  Apostle  St. 
James  the  Less  (Matt  x.  3 ;  Mark  iii.  18 ; 
Luke  vi.  15;  Acts  i.  13),  and  husband  of  that 
Mary  (called  in  Mark  xv.  40,  mother  of  James 
the  Less  and  of  Joses)  who,  with  the  mother  of 
Jesus  and  others,  was  standing  by  the  cross 
during  the  crucifixion  (John  xix.  25).  [Maby.] 
In  this  latter  place  he  is  called  Clopas  (not,  as 
in  the  A.  V.,  Cleophas) ;  a  variation  arising 
from  the  double  pronunciation  of  the  Hebrew 
letter  Cheth ;  and  found  also  in  the  rendering 
of  Hebrew  names  by  the  LXX.  Whether  the 
existence  of  this  variety  gives  us  a  further  right 
to  identify  Alphieus  with  the  Clopas  of  Luke 
xxiv.  18,  can  never  be  satisfactorily  determined. 
If,  as  commonly,  the  ellipsis  in  *lavdag  'laxupov 
in  Luke  vi.  15,  Acts  i.  13,  is  to  be  filled  up  by 
inserting  "  brother,"  then  the  apostle  St.  Jude 
was  another  son  of  AlphsBus.  And  in  Mark 
ii.  14,  Levi  (or  Matthew)  is  also  said  to  have 
been  the  son  of  AJphseus.  For  further  pai> 
ticulars,  see  James. 

Altane'us,  the  same  as  Mattenai  (Ezr. 
X.  83),  one  of  the  sons  of  Hashum  (1  Esq.  ix. 
33).    Ap. 

Altar.  (A.)  The  first  altar  of  which  we 
have  any  account  is  that  built  by  Noah  when 
he  left  the  ark  (Gen.  viii.  20^.  In  the  early 
times  altars  were  usually  built  in  certain  spots 
hallowed  by  religious  associations,  e^.  where 
God  appeared  (Gen.  xii.  7,  xiii.  18,  xxvi.  25, 
Xxxv.  1 ).  Generally  of  course  they  were  erect- 
'  ed  for  the  offering  of  sacrifice ;  but  in  some  in- 
stances they  appear  to  have  been  only  memo- 


rials. Such  was  the  altar  built  bv  Moses,  and 
called  Jehovah  Nissi,  as  a  sign  that  Jehovah 
would  have  war  with  Amalek  trom  generation 
to  generation  (Ex.  xvii.  15, 16).  Such  too  was 
the  altar  which  was'  built  by  the  Reubenites, 
Gadites,  and  half-tribe  of  Manasseh,  "  in  the 
borders  of  Jordan,"  and  which  was  erected 
"  not  for  bumt-ofierings  nor  for  sacrifice,"  but 
that  it  might  be  "  a  witness  "  between  them  and 
the  rest  of  the  tribes  (Josh.  xxii.  1 0-29 ) .  Altan 
were  most  probably  originally  made  of  earth. 
The  Law  of  Moses  allowed  them  to  be  made 
either  of  earth  or  unhewn  stones  (Ex.  xx.  24, 
25) :  any  iron  tool  would  have  profaned  the 
altar  —  but  this  could  only  refer  to  the  body  of 
the  altar,  and  that  part  on  which  the  victim 
was  laid,  as  directions  were  given  to  make  a 
casing  of  shittim-wood  overlaid  with  brass  for  the 
altar  of  bnmtrofiering.  (See  below.)  In  later 
times  they  were  frequentiy  built  on  high  places, 
especially  in  idolatrous  worship  (Dent.  xii.  2). 
Tne  altars  so  erected  were  themselves  some- 
times called  "  high  places."  By  the  Law  of 
Moses  all  altars  were  forbidden,  except  those 
first  in  the  Tabernacle,  and  afterwards  in  the 
Temple  (Lev.  xvii.  8,  9 ;  Deut.  xii.  13,  &c.). 
This  prohibition,  however,  was  not  strictly  ob- 
served, at  least  till  after  the  building  of  the 
Temple,  even  by  pious  Israelites.  Thus  Gideon 
built  an  altar  (Judg.  vi.  24).  So  likewise  did 
Samuel  (1  Sam.  vii.  9,  10),  David  (2  Sam. 
xxiv.  25),  and  Solomon  (1  E.  iii.  4).  The 
sanctity  attaching  to  the  altar  led  to  its  being  re- 
garded as  a  place  of  refuge  or  asylum  (Ex.  xxi. 
14 ;  1  K.  i.  50).  —  (B.)  The  Law  of  Moses  di- 
rected that  two  altars  should  be  made,  the  one 
the  Altar  of  Bumt-ofi^ring  (called  also  simply 
the  Altar),  and  the  other  uie  Altar  of  Incense. 
—  I.  The  Altar  of  Bumtoflfering,  called  in 
Mai.  i.  7,  12,  "  the  table  of  the  Lord,"  perhaps 
also  in  Ez.  xliv.  16.  It  difiered  in  construction 
at  different  times.  ( 1 . )  In  the  Tabernacle  (Ex. 
xxvii.  1  AT.  xxxviii.  Iff.)  it  was  comparatively 
small  and  portable.  In  shape  it  was  square. 
It  was  five  cubits  in  length,  the  same  in  breadth, 
and  three  cubits  high.  It  was  made  of  planks 
of  shittim  (or  acacia)  wood  overlaid  with  brass. 
The  interior  was  hollow  (Ex.  xxvii.  8).  At 
the  four  comers  were  four  projections  called 
horns,  made,  like  the  altar  itself,  of  shittim- 
wood  overlaid  with  brass  (Ex.  xxvii.  2).  They 
probably  projected  upwards ;  and  to  them  the 
victim  was  bound  wnen  about  to  be  sacrificed 
(Ps.  cxviii.  27).  On  the  occasion  of  the  con- 
secration of  the  priests  (Ex.  xxix.  12)  and  the 
offering  of  the  sin-offering  (Lev.  iv.  7  ff.) 
the  blood  of  the  victim  was  sprinkled  on  the 
horns  of  the  altar.  Round  the  altar,  midway 
between  the  top  and  bottom,  ran  a  projecting 
ledge  (A.  V.  "compass"),  on  which  perhaps 
the  priests  stood  when  they  officiated.  To  the 
outer  edge  of  this,  again,  a  grating  or  net- 
work of  brass  was  affixed,  and  reached  to  the 
bottom  of  the  altar,  which  thus  presented  the 
appearance  of  being  larger  below  than  above. 
At  the  four  comers  of  &e  network  were  four 
brazen  rings,  into  which  were  inserted  the  staves 
by  which  the  altar  was  carried.  These  staves 
were  of  the  same  materials  as  the  altar  itself.  As 
the  priests  were  forbidden  to  ascend  the  altar  by 
steps  (Ex.  XX.  26),  it  has  been  conjectured  that 
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a  slope  of  earth  led  g^radiudly  up  to  the  ledge 
from  which  thej  officiated.  The  place  of  the 
altar  was  at  **  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the 
lent  of  the  congregation"  (Ex.  xl.  29).  The 
Tarions  atensils  for  the  service  of  the  altar  (Ex. 
xzril.  3)  were:  (1.)  Pans  to  clear  away  the 
fitf  and  ashes  with.  (2.)  Shmdg.  (3.)  Basins, 
in  which  the  blood  of  the  victims  was  received, 
and  from  which  it  was  sprinkled.  (4.)  Flesh- 
ioots,  bj  means  of  which  tne  flesh  was  removed 
fiom  the  caldron  or  pot.  (See  I  Sam.  ii.  13, 
14,  where  they  are  described  as  having  three 
prongs.)  (5.)  Fire-pans,  or  perhaps  censers. 
These  might  either  be  nsed  ror  taking  coals 
from  the  fire  on  the  altar  (Lev.  xvi.  12),  or  for 
bnining  incense  (Num.  xvi.  6,  7).  All  these 
atensils  were  of  brass.  —  (2.)  In  Solomon's 
Temple  the  altar  was  considerably  larger  in  its 
dimensions,  as  might  have  been  expected  from 
the  moch  greater  size  of  the  baUding  in  which 
it  was  placed.  Like  the  former  it  was  square ; 
bat  the  length  and  breadth  were  now  twcntv 
cabits,  and  the  height  ten  (2  Chr.  iv.  I ):  It  di^ 
fered,  too,  in  the  material  of  which  it  was  made, 
being  entirely  of  brass  ^1  K.  viii.  64 ;  2  Chr. 
viL  7).  It  mid  no  gyrating:  and  instead  of  a 
single  gradual  slope,  the  ascent  to  it  was  prob- 
ablv  mado  by  thireo  snccessive  platforms,  to 
each  of  which  it  has  been  supposed  that  steps 
led.  Against  this  may  be  urged  the  fact  that 
the  Law  of  Moses  positively  forbade  the  use 
of  stepa  ,Ex.  xx.  26),  and  the  assertion  of  Jo- 
sephos  that  in  Herod's  temple  the  ascent  was 
by  an  inclined  plane.  On  the  other  hand 
steps  are  imtrodnced  in  the  ideal,  or  symbol- 
ical, temple  of  Ezekiel  (xlili.  17),  and  the 
pfoiubition  in  Ex.  xx.  has  been  interpreted 
as  applying  to  a  eonlinuous  flight  of  stairs, 
and  not  to  a  broken  ascent.  But  the  Biblical 
aeeoant  is  so  brief  that  we  are  necessarily 
onabk  to  determine  the  question.  Asa,  we 
resd,  renewed  this  altar  (2  Chr.  xv.  8).  This 
may  either  mean  that  he  repaired  it,  or  more 
probably  perhaps  that  he  reconsecrated  it  after 
It  had  been  polluted  by  idol-worship.  Sub- 
seqoently  Ahu  had  it  removed  from  its  place 
to  the  north  side  of  the  new  altar  which  Uri- 
jah  the  priest  had  made  in  accordance  with  his 
directions  (2  K.  xvi.  14 ) .  It  was  "  cleansed  "  by 
command  of  Hczekiah  (2  Chr.  xxix.  18),  and 
Uanasaeh,  after  his  repentance,  either  repaired  or 
leboilt  it  (2  Chr.  xxxiii.  16).  It  may  Anally 
have  been  broken  up,  and  the  brass  carried  to 
Babylon,  bat  this  is  not  mentioned  (Jer.  Hi.  17 
ff.)  —  (3.)  The  altar  of  bumtroflering  in  the 
second  (Zembbabel's)  temple.  Of  this  no  de- 
scription is  ^ven  in  the  Bible.  We  are  only 
told  (Ear.  iii.  2)  that  it  was  built  before  the 
fioandations  of  the  Temple  were  laid.  Accord- 
ing to  Josephns  {Ani.  xi.  4,  §  I )  it  was  placed 
on  the  same  spot  on  which  that  of  Solomon 
had  originally  stood.  It  was  constructed,  as 
we  may  infer  from  1  Mace.  iv.  47,  of  unhewn 
Stones.  Antiochus  Bpiphanes  desecrated  it  (1 
Msec  i.  54) :  and  according  to  Josephns  {Ani. 
xii.  5,  §  4)  removed  it  altogether.  In  the  res- 
toration by  Jndas  MaocabsBus  a  new  altar  was 
boilt  of  unhewn  stone  in  conformitv  with  the 
Mosaic  Law  (1  Mace.  iv.  47).  — (4.)'  The  altar 
erected  bv  Herod,  which  is  thus  described  by 
Jo«ppha<'//2  J.  V    5,  §  6):  —  "In  front  of  the 


Temple  stood  the  altar,  15  cubits  In  hefghl^ 
and  m  breadth  and  length  of  equal  dimensions^ 
viz.  50  cubits ;  it  was  built  foursquare,  with 
horn-like  comers  projecting  from  it;  and  on 
the  south  side  a  gentle  acclivity  led  up  to  it. 
Moreover  it  was  made  without  any  iron  tool, 
neither  did  iron  ever  touch  it  at  any  time." 
The  dimensions  ^ven  in  the  Mishna  are  difier- 
ent  In  connection  with  the  horn  on  the  south- 
west was  a  pipe  intended  to  receive  the  blood 
of  the  victims,  which  was  sprinkled  on  the  left 
side  of  the  altar :  the  blood  was  afterwards 
carried  by  means  of  a  subterranean  passage 
into  the  brook  Kidron.  Under  the  altar  was  a 
cavity  into  which  the  drink-oflferings  passed. 
It  was  covered  over  with  a  slab  of  nuurble,  and 
emptied  from  time  to  time.  On  the  north  side 
of  the  altar  were  a  number  of  brazen  rings, 
to  secure  the  animals  which  were  brought  for 
sacriflce.  Lastly,  round  the  middle  of  the 
altar  ran  a  scarlet  thread  to  mark  where  the 
blood  was  to  be  sprinkled,  whether  above  or 
below  it.  —  According  to  Lev.  vi.  12,  13,  a 
perpetual  fire  was  to  be  kept  burning  on  the 
altar.  This  was  the  symbol  and  token  of  the 
perpetual  worship  of  Jehovah.  For  inasmuch 
as  the  \^hole  religion  of  Israel  was  conoentrrted 
in  the  sacrifices  which  were  ofiered,  the  ex- 
tinguishing of  the  fire  would  have  looked  like 
the  extinguishing  of  the  religion  itself.  The 
fire  which  consumed  the  sacrihces  was  kindled 
from  this :  and  besides  these  there  was  the  five 
from  which  the  coals  were  taken  to  bum  in- 
cense with. — II.  The  Altar  of  Incense,  called 
also  the  Qolden  altar  to  distinp^iish  it  fW>m  the 
Altar  oi^  Bumt-ofierin^,  which  was  called  the 
brazen  altar  (Ex.  xxxviii.  30).  Probably  this 
is  meant  by  the  "  altar  of  wood "  spoken  of 
Ezek.  xli.  22,  which  is  further  described  as  the 
**  table  that  is  before  the  Lord"  precisely  the 
expression  nsed  of  the  altar  of  incense.  The 
name  "  altar  "  was  not  strictly  appropriate,  as 
no  sacrifices  were  ofiered  upon  it ;  but  once  in 
the  year,  on  the  great  day  of  atonement,  the 
high-priest  sprinkled  upon  the  horns  of  it  the 
blood  of  the  sin-ofiering  (Ex.  xxx.  10).  ^—  (a.) 
That  in  the  Tabernacle  was  made  of  acacia- 
wood,  overlaid  with  pare  gold.  In  uhape  it 
was  square,  being  a  cubit  in  length  and  breadth, 
and  two  cubits  in  height.  Like  the  Altar  of 
Bumt-ofiering  it  had  horns  at  the  four  coniera, 
which  were  of  one  piece  with  the  rest  of  the 
altar.  It  had  also  a  top  or  rot^,  on  which 
the  incense  was  laid  and  lighted.  Many,  fol- 
lowing the  interpretation  of  the  Vulgate  cratic- 
ulam  ejus,  have  supposed  a  kind  of  grating  to 
be  meant;  but  for  this  there  is  no  authority. 
Bound  the  altar  was  a  border  or  wreath.  B^e- 
low  this  were  two  golden  rings  which  were  to 
be  **  for  places  for  the  staves  to  bear  it  withal." 
The  staves  were  of  acacia-wood  overlaid  with 
gold.  Its  appearance  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
tol  lowing  figure ;  — 

This  2tar  stood  in  the  Holy  Place,  "  before 
the  veil  that  is  by  the  ark  of  the  testimony  " 
(Ex.  xxx.  6,  xl.  5).  —  (6.)  The  Altar  in  Solo- 
mon's Temple  was  similar  (1  K.  vii.  48  ;  1  Chr. 
xxviii.  18),  out  was  made  of  cedar  overlaid  with 
gold.  The  altar  mentioned  in  Is.  vi.  6  is  clearly 
the  Altar  of  Incense,  not  the  Altar  of  Bumt- 
offoring.     From  this  paswge  it  would  seem 


Aat  heated  itoDcs  were  laid  apon  the  altu,  fay 
•Muu  of  which  the  iDceiue  wm  kindled.  At 
Ibcwgh  ir  ii  tiw  hearenlj  altar  which  U  then 


e  maj  prerame  that  the  eanhlf 
coireeponded  to  it. — (e.)  The  Altar  of  Incense 
ie  mendoned  as  bavins  been  removed  from  ibe 


log«therwitb  the  holvveisels,  Ac.  (1  Hacc  i*. 
49.)  On  the  arch  of  Titus  no  Altar  of  Incense 
appear*.  Bat  that  it  existed  in  the  last  Tem- 
ue,  and  wu  richlj  overlaid,  we  leani  from  the 
HiihrnL  Fiom  (be  circumstsiice  that  the  sweet 
bKeDfe  WW  burnt  npon  it  everj  daj,  morning 


fLvod.) 


and  evening  (Ex.  XXX.  T,  8),  as  well  as  that  the 
blood  of  atonement  was  sprinkled  npon  it  (v. 
ID),  this  alrHT  had  a  special  importance  attadwd 
to  iL  It  is  the  only  altar  which  apprara  in  tbs 
Heavenly  Temple  (Is.  vi.  E;  Rev.  viii.  3,  4). 
—  (C.)  Other  Al [are.  (1-)  Altars  of  hrick. 
There  seemi  to  be  an  allnsion  to  snch  in  Is. 

IXT.3. 

(3.)  An  Altar  to  an  Unknown  God.     What 
II  has  been  the  tobjert  of  much  dis- 


□  snch  an  altar  in  Athens.  His 
eonfirmed  by  other  writers,  from  whom  we 
learn  that  there  were  several  nllnrx  of  this  kind 
\t  Athens.    It  is  not  at  all  probable  that  snch 
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inaaiptioii  refened  to  the  God  of  the  Jewa,  •■ 
One  whose  Name  it  was  nnlawfiil  to  otter,  *• 
some  have  sniqiosed.  As  to  the  origiti  of  thew 
altart,  man  loldbyI>iogetie«I«minsthatin 
the  tune  of  a  plagiMiWben  the  Atbetiians  knew 


not  whM  god  (o  prautiate  in  order  to  avert  it, 
Epimenides  caused  black  and  white  sheep  to  be 
let  looae  fh>m  the  Areopagiu,  and  wherever 


tbi^  Uij  down,  to  be  oflered  to  the  respective 
dinnitiea.  It  was  probably  on  this  or  sinular 
r«  were  dedics 


iportofthe 
"  deMToy  not,"  probably  thel>»inninK 
of  some  song  or  poem  to  the  tnne  of  whi(£ 
those  psalms  were  to  be  chanted. 

Altull,  one  of  the  stations  of  the  Israelitea 
on  their  jonmev  to  Sinai,  the  last  before  Beplu' 
dim  (Nnm.  xxxiii.  13.  U). 

Al'TOll,  a  duke  of  Edom  (Oen.  xxxvL  40), 
written  AiJAH  in  I  Chr.  i.  SI. 

ATvsn,  a  Horite,  son  of  Sbobal  (Gen.xzxvi 
23),  written  Aua»  in  1  Chr.  i.  40. 

A'mad,  an  anknown  place  in  Asber,  b» 
twees  Alammeieclt  and  Misheal  (Joafa.  xjx.  St 


Amsd'K 


6).  IH> 
mof  B 


a    (Esth. 
Amaa'auiIUI  (Esth.  xii 

A'niBl,  an  Asherile,  i 
vii.  33). 

Am'alek,  son  of  Eliphai  by  his  concnhine 
Timnah.  grandson  of  Esan,  and  chieftain 
("duke"  A.  V.)  of  Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi.  IS, 
16  ;  1  Chr.  i.  ■%). 

Amal'ekitee,  a  nomadic  tribe,  which  oo- 
copied  the  peninnila  of  Sinai  and  the  wilder- 
neas  intervening  between  the  aoathem  hiU- 
iwigee  of  FaleBtiae  and  the  border  of  Egypt 


whence  they  were  pressed  westwards  bv  the 
growth  of  the  Assyniui  empire,  and  spread  over 
a  portion  of  Arabia  at  a  period  antecedent  to 
its  occupation  by  tbe  descendants  of  Joktan. 
This  acconnt  of  their  origin  harmonizes  with 
Gen,  xiv.  7,  where  the  "  country  "  of  the  Amalo- 
kites  is  mentioned  several  EcnenitioDS  before 
the  birth  of  tbe  Edumite  Amalek :  it  throw* 
light  on  the  traces  of  a  permanent  occupstioa 
of  central  Palestine  in  their  passage  westward, 
as  indicated  by  the  names  Amalek  and  Monnt 
of  the  AmaJekites  (Judg.  v.  H.  xii,  IS) :  and 
it  accounts  for  the  silence  of  Scripture  as  to 
any  iclationship  between  tbe  Amalckites  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  Edomitea  or  the  Israelite* 
on  the  other.  That  a  mixture  of  the  two 
former  races  occurred  at  a  later  pe.iod,  would 
in  this  case  be  the  only  infrrence  from  Gen. 
xxxvi.  !6,  thongh  many  writers  have  consid- 
ered that  paiwage  lo  refer  to  the  origin  of  the 
whole  nation,  explaining  Gen.  liv.  7  as  a  case 
of  pnJqais.  The  phvsical  character  of  th? 
district,  which  the  Amalckites  occapied,  necessi- 
tated A  nomadic  lift,  which  ihev  adopted  to  its 
fullest  extent,  taking  their  families  with  them 
even  on  their  military  expeditions  (Judg.  vi.  S). 
Thdr  wealth  consisted  in  flocks  and  herd* 
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Mention  is  made  of  a  "  town  "  {\  Sam.  xt.  5), 
but  thdr  towns  could  have  been  little  more  than 
itations,  or  nomadic  enclosures.  The  kings  or 
chieftains  were  perhaps  distinguished  bj  the 
hereditary  title  Agag  (Num.  xxiv.  7 ;  1  Sam. 
XT.  8).  Two  important  routes  led  throueh  the 
Amal^te  district,  viz.,  from  Palestine  to  Egypt 
bj  the  Iwihmtu  of  Svez,  and  to  southern  Asia 
and  Africa  by  the  ^lanitic  arm  of  the  Red  Sea. 
It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  expedition  of 
the  foor  kings  (Gen.  xiv.)  had  for  its  object  the 
opening  of  toe  latter  route ;  and  it  is  in  con- 
nection with  the  former  that  the  Amalekites 
first  came  in  contact  with  the  Israelites,  whose 
progress  thej  attempted  to  stop,  adopting  a 
gamlla  s^le  of  waitiEue  (Deut.  xxt.  18),  out 
were  signally  defeated  at  Bephidxm  (Ex.  xvii.). 
In  union  with  the  Canaanites  they  aoain  at- 
tacked the  Israelites  on  the  borders  of  Puestine, 
«m1  defeated  them  near  Hormah  (Num.  xiv. 
45).  Thenceforward  we  hear  of  them  only  as 
a  secondary  power,  at  one  time  in  league  with 
the  Moabites  (Judg.  iii.  \3),  when  they  were 
defeated  by  Ehud  near  Jericho ;  at  another  time 
in  league  with  the  Midianites  (Jade.  yi.  3)  when 
they  penetrated  into  the  plain  of  Esdraelon, 
and  were  defeated  by  Gideon.  Saul  undertook 
an  expedition  against  them,  oyerrunning  their 
whole  district  from  Havilah  to  Shur,  and  in- 
flicting an  immense  loss  npon  them  (1  Sam. 
ST.).  Their  power  was  thenceforth  broken,  and 
they  degenerated  into  a  horde  of  banditti. 
Their  destruction  was  completed  by  David 
(1  Sam.  xxvii.,  xxx.). 

A^'manif  adty  in  the  south  of  Jndah,  named 
with  Shema  and  Moladah  in  Josh.  xv.  26  only. 

A'mail.  J[Haman.|  (Tob.  xiv.  2 ;  Esth. 
x.  7,  xii  6,  xiii.  3, 12,  xiv.  17,  xvi.  10, 17.)    Ap. 

Am'aiiay  apparently  a  mountain  in  or  near 
Lebanon  —  "fn>m  the  head  of  Amma"  (Cant 
iy.  8).  It  is  commonly  assumed  that  this  is 
the  mountain  in  which  the  river  Abana  (2  K.  v. 
12)  has  its  source,  but  in  the  absence  of  fur- 
ther research  in  the  Lebanon  this  is  mere  as- 
snmption. 

Aman'ah.  L  Father  of  Ahitub,  accord- 
ing to  1  Chr.  vi.  7,  52,  and  son  of  Meraioth,  in 
the  Uae  of  the  hieh-priests.  2.  The  hieh- 
priest  in  the  reign  of  -^hoshaphat  (2  Chr.  xix. 
11).  He  was  the  son  of  Azanah,  and  the  fifth 
high-priest  who  succeeded  Zadok  (1  Chr.  vi. 
11).  3.  The  head  of  a  Levitical  house  of 
the  Kohathites  in  the  time  of  David  (1  Chr. 
xxiH.  19,  xxiv.  23).  4.  The  head  of  one  of 
the  twenty-four  courses  of  priests,  which  was 
named  aner  him,  in  the  times  of  David,  of 
Hftsfikiah,  and  of  Nehemiah  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  14 ; 
2  Chr.  xxxi.  15;  Neh.  x.  3,  xii.  2,  13).  In 
the  first  passage  the  name  is  written  tmmer, 
but  it  seems  to  be  the  same  name.  Another 
form  of  the  name  is  Imri  (1  Chr.  ix.  4),  a  man 
of  Jndah,  of  the  sons  of  Bani.  5.  One  of  the 
SODS  of  Bani  in  the  time  of  Ezra,  who  had 
married  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  42).  6.  A 
priest  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  x. 
3,  xii.  2,  13).  7.  A  descendant  of  Pharez,  the 
son  of  Jndah  (Neh.  xi.  4),  probably  the  same 
as  Imri  in  1  Chr.  ix.  4.  o.  an  ancestor  of 
Zephaniah  the  prophet  (Zeph.  i.  1). 

AlllAri'as.  [Amabiah  I.]  (1  Esd.  viii. 
t:  2  Esd.  i.  2.)     Ap. 


Am^asa.  L  Son  of  Ithra  or  Jether,  by  Abi> 
^1,  David's  sister  (2  Sam.  xvii.  25).  He 
joined  Absalom  in  his  rebellion,  and  was  by 
nim  appointed  commander-in-chief  in  the  placa 
of  Joab,  by  whom  he  was  totall^^  defeated  in 
the  forest  of  Ephraim  (2  Sam.  xviii.  6^.  When 
Joab  incurred  the  displeasure  of  David  for  kill- 
ing Absalom,  David  forgave  the  treason  of 
Amasa,  recognized  him  as  his  n^hew,  and  ap 
pointed  him  Joab's  successor  (xix.  13).  Joab 
afterwards,  when  they  were  both  in  pursuit  of 
the  rebel  Sheba,  pretending  to  salute  Amasa, 
stabbed  him  with  his  sword  (xx.  10),  which  he 
held  concealed  in  his  left  hand.  2.  A  prince 
of  Ephraim,  son  of  Hadlai,  in  the  reig^  of^Ahas 
(2  Chr.  xxviii.  12). 

Amaaa'i.  1.  A  Kohathite,  father  of  Ma- 
hath,  and  ancestor  of  Samuel  and  Heman  the 
singer  (1  Chr.  vi.  25,  35).  2.  Chief  of  the 
captains  of  Jndah  and  Benjamin,  who  deserted 
to  David  while  an  outlaw  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii. 
18).  Whether  the  same  as  Amiasa,  David's 
nephew,  is  uncertain.  3.  One  of  the  wiests 
who  blew  trumpets  before  the  Ark,  when  David 
brought  it  from  the  house  M^  Obededom  (1  Chr. 
xv.  24).  4.  Another  EoiUkthite,  father  of  an« 
other  Mahadi,  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chr. 
xxix.  12),  unless  the  name  is  that  of  a  family. 

Amaslia'iy  son  of  Azareel,  a  priest  in  the 
time  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  xi.  13),  apparently 
the  same  as  Maasiai  (1  Chr.  ix.  12). 

Amasi'all,  son  of  Zichri,  and  captain  of 
200,000  warriors  of  Judah,  in  the  reign  of 
Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr.  xvii.  16). 

A'math.    [Hamath.] 

Ama'theis  (i  E8d.ix.29).  [Athlai.]  Ap. 

Ama'this,  "  the  land  of,"  a  distnct  to 
the  N.  of  Palestine  ( 1  Maoc.  xii.  25 ) .  From  the 
context  it  is  evidently  Hamath.    Ap. 

Amasi'ally  son  of  Joash,  and  eighth  king 
of  Judah,  reigned  e.g.  837-809.  He  succeeded 
to  the  throne  at  the  age  of  25,  on  the  murder 
of  his  father,  and  punished  the  murderers; 
sparing,  however,  their  children,  in  accordance 
with  Deut.  xxiv.  16,  as  the  2d  book  of  Kings 
(xiv.  6)  expressly  informs  us,  thereby  implying 
that  (he  precept  had  not  been  generally  ob- 
served. In  order  to  restore  his  kingdom  to  the 
greatness  of  Jehoshaphat's  days,  he  made  war 
on  the  Edomites,  defeated  them  in  the  vallejy 
of  Salt,  south  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  took  their 
capital,  Selah  or  Petra,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  Jokteel,  i.e.  "  God-subdued."  We  read 
in  2  Chr.  xxv.  12-14,  that  the  victorious  Jews 
threw  10,000  Edomites  from  the  cliffs,  and  that 
Amaziah  performed  religious  ceremonies  in 
honor  of  tne  gods  of  the  country;  an  excep- 
tion to  the  ^ncral  character  of  his  reign  (cf.  2 
K.  xiv.  3,  with  2  Chr.  xxv.  2).  In  consequence 
of  this  he  was  overtaken  by  misfortune.  Hav- 
ing already  offended  the  Hebrews  of  the  north- 
em  kingdom  by  sending  back,  in  obedience  to 
a  prophet's  direction,  some  mercenary  troops 
whom  he  had  hired  from  it,  he  had  the  foolish 
arrogance  to  challenge  Joosh,  king  of  Israel,  to 
battle,  despising  probably  a  sovereign  whose 
strength  had  b^n  exhausted  by  Syrian  wars, 
and  who  had  not  yet  made  himself  respected 
by  the  great  successes  recorded  in  2  K.  xiii.  25. 
But  Judah  was  completely  defeated,  and  Ama- 
ziah himself  was  ttUten  prisoner,  and  conveyed 
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bj  Joash  to  Jenualem,  which  opened  its  gates 
to  the  conqaeror.  A  portion  of  the  wall  of 
Jerusalem  on  the  side  towards  the  Israelitish 
frontier  wtm  broken  down,  and  treasures  and 
hostages  were  carried  off  to  Samaria.  Amsr 
aiah  lived  15  years  after  the  death  of  Joash; 
and  in  the  29th  year  of  his  reign  was  murdered 
by  conspirators  at  Lachish,  wmther  he  had  re> 
tired  for  safety  from  Jerusalem  (2  Chr.  xxv. 
27).  2.  A  descendant  of  Simeon  (1  Chr.  iv. 
34).  8.  A  Levite  (1  Chr.  vi.  45).  4.  Priest 
of  the  golden  calf  at  Bethel,  who  endeavored  to 
drive  the  prophet  Amos  from  Israel  into  Judah 
(Am.  vii.  10,  12,  14). 

AmbassiBkdor.  The  earliest  examples  of 
ambassadors  employed  occur  in  the  cases  of 
Edom,  Moab,  and  the  Amorites  (Num.  xx.  14, 
xxi.  21 ;  Judg.  xi.  17-19),  afterwards  in  that 
of  the  fraudulent  Gibeonites  (Josh.  ix.  4,  &c.), 
and  in  the  instances  of  civil  strife  mentioned 
Judg.  xi.  12,  and  xx.  12.  They  are  alluded  to 
more  frequently  during  and  after  the  contact  of 
the  great  adjacent  monarchies  of  Syria,  Baby- 
lon, &c.,  witn  those  of  Judah  and  Israel,  as  m 
the  invasion  of  Sennacherib.  They  were  usu- 
ally men  of  high  rank.  In  the  case  quoted,  the 
chief  captain,  the  chief  cup-bearer,  and  chief  of 
the  eunuchs,  were  met  by  delegates  of  similar 
dignity  from  Hezekiah  (2  K.  xviii.  17,  18  ;  see 
also  Is.  XXX.  4).  Ambassadors  are  found  to 
have  been  employed,  not  only  on  occasions  of 
hostile  challenge  or  insolent  menace  (2  K.  xiv. 
8 ;  1  K.  XX.  2,  6K  but  of  friendly  compliment, 
of  request  for  alliance  or  other  aid,  of  submis- 
sive deprecation,  and  of  curious  inquiry  (2  K. 
xiv.  8,  xvi.  7,  xviii.  14;  2  Chr.  xxxii.  31). 

Amber  (Heb.  chashmal)  occun  only  in  Ez. 
i.  4,  27,  viii.  2.  It  is  usually  supposed  that  the 
Hebrew  word  chashmcU  denotes  a  metal,  and  not 
the  fossil  resin  called  amber.  The  LXX.  and 
Vul^.  afford  no  certain  clew  to  identification, 
lor  the  word  electron  was  used  by  the  Greeks  to 
express  both  amber  and  a  certain  meto/,  which 
was  composed  of  gold  and  silver,  and  held  in 
very  high  estimation  by  the  ancients. 

A'men,  literally,  "true;"  and,  used  as  a 
substantive,  "that  which  is  true,"  "truth"  (Is. 
Ixv.  16);  a  word  used  in  strong  asseverations, 
fixing  as  it  were  the  stamp  of  truth  upon  the 
assertion  which  it  accompanied,  and  making  it 
binding  as  an  oath  (comp.  Num.  v.  22).  In 
Deut.  xxvii.  15-26,  the  people  were  to  say 
"Amen,"  as  the  Levites  pronounced  each  of 
the  curses  upon  Mount  Ebal,  signifying  by  this 
their  assent  to  the  conditions  under  wnicn  the 
curses  would  be  inflicted.  In  accordance  with 
this  usaee  we  find  that,  among  the  Rabbins, 
"Amen  involves  tiie  ideas  of  swearing,  ac- 
ceptance, and  truthfulness.  The  first  two  are  il- 
lustrated by  the  passages  already  quoted ;  the  last 
by  1  K.  i.  36 ;  John  iii.  3, 5, 1 1  (A.  V. " verily"), 
in  which  the  assertions  are  made  with  the  solem- 
nity of  an  oath,  and  then  strengthened  by  the 
repetition  of  "Amen."  "Amen"  was  the 
proper  response  of  the  person  to  whom  an  oath 
WHS  administered  (Neh.  v.  13,  viii.  6;  1  Chr. 
xvi.  36;  Jer.  xi.  5,  marg.),  and  the  Deity  to 
whom  appeal  is  made  on  such  occasions  is 
called  "the  God  of  Amen"  (Is.  Ixv.  16),  as 
being  a  witness  to  the  sincerity  of  the  implied 
compact.    With  a  similar  significance  Christ  is 


called  "the  Amen,  the  faithful  and  true  wlu 
ness"  (Rev.  iii.  14;  comp.  John  i.  14,  xiv.  6; 
2  Cor.  i.  20).  It  is  matter  of  tradition  that 
in  the  Temple  the  "Amen"  was  not  nttered 
by  the  people,  but  that,  instead,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  priest's  prayers,  they  responded, 
"  Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  glory  of  his  king- 
dom for  ever  and  ever."  Of  this  a  trace  is 
supposed  to  remain  in  the  concluding  sentence 
of  the  Lord's  Prayer  (comp.  Rom.  xi.  36). 
But  in  the  synagogues  and  private  houses  it 
was  customary  for  the  people  or  members  of 
the  family  who  were  present  to  say  "Amen" 
to  the  prayers  which  were  ofiered  by  the  minister 
or  the  master  of  the  house,  and  the  custom  re- 
mained in  the  early  Christian  Church  (Matt, 
vi.  13;  1  Cor.  xiv.  16).  And  not  only  public 
prayers,  but  those  ofiered  in  private,  ana  dox- 
ologies,  were  appropriately  concluded  with 
"Amen"  (Rom.  ix.  5,  xi.  86,  xv.  33,  xvi.  27; 
2  Cor.  xiii.  13,  &c.). 

Amethyst  (Heb.  achldm&h).  Mention  is 
made  of  this  precious  stone,  which  formed  the 
third  in  the  third  row  of  the  high-priest's  breast- 
plate, in  Ex.  xxviii.  19,  xxix.  12,  "And  the 
third  row  a  lignre,  an  aeate,  and  an  amethyst." 
It  occurs  also  in  the  N.  T.  (Rev.  xxi.  20)  as 
the  twelfth  stone  which  garnished  the  founda- 
tions of  the  wall  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem. 
Commentators  generally  are  agreed  that  the 
amdhyet  is  the  stone  indicated  by  the  Hebrew 
word,  an  opinion  which  is  abundantly  sup- 
ported by  the  ancient  versions. — Modem  mine- 
ralogists by  the  term  amethyst  usually  under- 
stand the  amethystine  variety  of  quartz,  which 
is  crystalline  and  highly  transparent.  —  The 
Greek  word  amethustos,  the  origin  of  the  Eng- 
lish amethyst,  is  usually  derived  from  a,  "  not," 
and  methuo,  "  to  be  intoxicated,"  this  stone  bar- 
ing been  believed  to  have  the  power  of  dispell- 
ing drunkenness  in  those  who  wore  it. 

A'^mi,  one  of  "  Solomon's  servants  "  (Esr. 
ii.  57) ;  called  Amon  in  Neh.  vii.  59;  and  Ai> 
LOM,  1  Esd.  V.  34. 

Amin^adab  (Matt.  l.  4;  Luke  iii.  33). 
[Amminadab  1.] 

Amif taiy  father  of  the  prophet  Jonah 
(2  K.  xiv.  25;  Jon.  i.  1). 

Am'mah,  the  hill  of,  a  hill  "  facing '' 
Giah  by  the  way  of  the  wilderness  of  Gibeon, 
named  as  the  point  to  which  Joab's  pursuit  of 
Abner  after  the  death  of  Asahel  extended  (2 
Sam.  ii.  24). 

Am^mi,  i.e.  as  explained  in  the  marg.  of 
A. V.  "  my  people,"  a  figuratiye  name,  applied 
to  the  kingdom  of  Israel  in  token  of  God's 
reconciliation  with  them,  in  contrast  with  the 
equally  significant  name  Lo-ammi  given  by  the 
prophet  Hosea  to  his  second  son  by  Gomer 
the  daughter  of  Diblaim  (Hos.  ii.  1).  In  the 
same  manner  Ruhamah  contrasts  with  Lo- 
Ruhamah. 

Am'midoi.  in  some  copies  Ammidioi, 
named  in  1  Esdr.  v.  20,  among  those  who 
came  up  from  Babylon  with  ZorolMibel.    Ap. 

Am  miel.  1.  The  spy  selected  by  Moses 
from  the  tribe  of  Dan  (Num.  xiii.  12).  2. 
Father  of  Machir  of  Lodebar  (2  Sam.  ix.  4,  5, 
xvii.  27).  8.  Father  of  Bathsheba  (1  Chr.  iii. 
5),  called  Eli  am  in  2  Sam.  xi.  3.  He  was  the 
son  of  Ahithophel,  David's  prime  minister.    4* 
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The  sixth  son  of  Obed-Edom  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  5), 
and  oDe  of  the  doorkmera  of  the  Teinple. 

AmW-i'hwri-  1.  An  Ephraimite,  father  of 
Rlifh^MiM^  the  chief  of  the  tribe  at  the  time  of 
the  Exodus  (Num.  i.  10,  ii.  18,  rii.  48,  53,  x. 
22 ;  I  Chr.  tiL  26),  and,  through  him,  ancestor 
of  Joshua.  2«  ASimeonite,fatherof  Shemuel, 
prince  of  the  tribe  (Num.  xxxiy.  20)  at  the 
imieoftiiedtTision  of  Canaan.  8.  Tne  father 
of  Pedahel,  prince  of  Uie  tribe  of  Naphtali  at 
the  same  time  (Num.  xxxiv.  28).  4.  The 
fstfier  of  Tahnai,  king  of  Geshur  (2  Sam.  xiii. 
37).  5.  A  descendant  of  Fhares,  son  of  Ju- 
dah(l  Chr.  ix.  4). 

Ammin^adab.  1.  Son  of  Ram  or  Aram, 
and  fiuher  of  Nahshon,  or  Naason  (as  it 
is  written.  Matt.  i.  4 ;  Luke  iii.  32),  who  was 
the  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  at  the  first 
numbering  of  Israel  in  the  second  year  of  the 
Exodus  (Num.  i.  7,  ii  3;  Ruth  W.  19,  20; 
1  Chr.  iL  10).  He  was  the  fourth  generation 
after  Judah  the  patriarch  of  his  tribi,  and  one 
of  the  ancestors  of  Jesus  Christ.  2.  The 
^ief  of  tlM  112  sons  of  Uzziel,  a  junior  Leviti- 
cal  house  of  the  fiunilj  of  the  Kohathites  f  Ex. 
Ti.  18),  in  the  days  of  David,  whom  that  king 
sent  for,  ft>gether  with  other  chief  fathers  of 
Leritical  houses,  to  bring  the  ark  of  God  to  Je- 
nisaUsm  (1  Chr.  xv.  10-12).  8.  In  1  Chr.  yL  22 
Izhar,  the  son  of  Kohath,  and  father  of  Korah, 
is  called  Amminadab,  but  it  is  probably  only 
a  derical  error.  In  Cant  vi.  12,  it  is  uncertain 
whether  we  ou^ht  to  read,  Ammitiadiby  with  the 
A.  v.,  or  my  wdUng  people,  as  in  the  margin. 

Ammin'adJb   [Ammikadab  3. J    (Cant 

tL  12.) 

AT¥iiwigl^ttHHA^^  the  father  of  Ahiezer, 
Minoe  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  at  the  time  of  the 
Exodus  (Num.  L  12,  ii.  25,  vii.  66,  71,  x.  25). 

Ammis'abad,  the  son  of  Benaiah,  who 
apparently  acted  as  his  father's  lieutenant,  and 
oooioian<fed  the  third  diyision  of  David's  army, 
which  was  on  duty  for  the  third  month  (1  Chr. 
xxvii.  6). 

Ain'mon,  Am'moniteBy  Children  of 

Ammon,  a  people  descended  from  Ben- 
Ammij  the  SOU  of  Lot  by  his  vounj^  daughter 
(Gen.  xix.  38;  eomp.  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  7,  8),  as 
Moab  was  by  the  elder ;  and  dating  from  the 
destruction  of  Sodom.  The  near  relation  be- 
tween ibe  two  peoples  indicated  in  the  story  of 
their  origin  continued  throughout  their  exist- 
ence (oomp.  Judg.  X.  6 ;  2  Chr.  xx.  1 ; 
2Seph.  ii.  8,  Ac.).  Indeed,  so  close  was  their 
uBioa,  and  so  near  their  identity,  that  each 
would  appear  to  be  occasionally  spoken  of  un- 
der the  name  of  the  other.  Unlike  Moab,  tibe 
precise  position  of  the  territory  of  the  Ammon- 
ites is  not  ascertainable.  In  the  earliest  men- 
tion of  them  (Dent  ii.  20)  they  are  said  to 
have  destroyed  the  Ra>haim,  whom  they  called 
the  Zamzummim,  ana  to  have  dwelt  m  their 
plaee,  Jabbok  being  their  border  (Num.  xxi. 
24 ;  Dent  ii  87.  iii.  16).  "  I^ind  "  or  "  conn- 
try  **  is,  however,  but  rarely  ascribed  to  them, 
nor  is  there  any  reference  to  those  habits  and 
cireumstances  of  civilization,  which  so  con- 
stantly recur  in  the  allusions  to  Moab  (Is.  xv., 
xvi. ;  Jer.  xlriii.).  On  the  contrary,  we  find 
evei J  wheie  traces  of  the  fierce  nabits  of 
in  their  incnisions  (1  Sam.  xi.  2 ; 
0 


Am.  i.  13),  and  a  very  high  degree  of  crafty 
cruelty  to  their  foes  (Jer.  xli.  6,  7;  Jud.  vii.  11, 
12).  It  appears  that  Moab  wa^  the  settled  and 
civilized  hauf  of  the  nation  of  Lot,  and  that 
Ammon  formed  its  predatory  and  Bedouin  sec- 
tion. On  the  west  of  Jordan  they  never  ob- 
tained a  footing.  Among  the  confusions  of  the 
times  of  the  Judges  we  find  them  twice  passing 
over;  once  with  Moab  and  Amalek  seizing  Jeri- 
cho, the  "  city  of  palm-trees  "  (Judg.  iii.  13),  and 
a  second  time  "  to  fight  against  Judah  and  Ben- 
jamin, and  the  house  of  Ephraim ; "  but  they 
quickly  returned  to  the  fireer  pastures  of  Gileau, 
leaving  but  one  trace  of  their  presence  in  the 
name  of  Chephar  ha-Ammonai,  "  the  hamlet 
of  the  Ammonites"  (Josh,  xviii.  24),  situated 
in  the  portion  of  Benjamin  somewhere  at  the 
head  of^the  passes  which  lead  up  fh>m  the  Jor- 
dan valley.  The  hatred  in  which  the  Ammon- 
ites were  held  by  Israel  is  stated  to  have  arisen 
parUy  fh>m  their  opposition,  or,  rather,  their 
denial  of  assistance  (Dent  xxiii.  4),  to  the  Is- ' 
raelites  on  their  approach  to  Canaan.  But  it 
evidently  sprang  mainly  from  their  share  in 
the  afiair  or  Balaam  (Deut.  xxiii.  4  ;  Neh.  xiii. 
1).  At  the  period  of  Israel's  first  approach  to 
the  south  of  Palestine  the  feeling  towards  Am- 
mon is  one  of  regard.  The  command  is  then, 
"  distress  not  the  Moabites  ....  die^Tess  not 
the  children  of  Ammon,  nor  medd^  with 
them  "  (Deut.  ii.  9,  19 ;  and  comp.  37),  and  it 
is  only  from  the  subsequent  transaction  that  wc 
can  account  for  the  fact  tiiat  Edom,  who  had 
also  refused  passage  tiirough  his  land,  but  had 
taken  no  part  with  Balaam,  is  punished  with 
the  ban  of^  exclusion  fh>m  the  congregation  for 
tiiree  generations,  while  Moab  and  Ammon  are 
to  be  kept  out  for  ten  generations  (Deut.  xxiii. 
3,  8).  But  whatever  its  origin  it  is  certain 
that  the  animosity  continued  in  force  to  the 
latest  date.  Subdued  by  Jephthah  (Judg.  xi. 
33),  and  scattered  with  great  slaught(>r  by  Saul 
(1  Sam.  xi.  11)  —  and  that  not  once  only,  for 
he  "  vexed  "  them  **  whithersoever  he  turned  " 
(xiv.  47)  —  they  enjoyed  under  his  successor  a 
short  respite,  probably  the  result  of  the  connec- 
tion of  Moab  with  David  ( 1  Sam.  xxii.  3)  and 
David's  town,  Bethlehem  —  where  the  memory 
of  Ruth  must  have  been  still  fresh.  But  this 
was  soon  brought  to  a  close  by  the  shameful 
treatment  to  which  their  king  subjected  the 
friendly  messengers  of  David  (2  Sam.  x.  4 ; 
1  Chr.  xix.  4),  and  for  which  he  destroyed  their 
city,  and  inflicted  on  them  the  severest  blows 
(2  Sam.  xii. ;  1  Chr.  xx.).  fRABBAH.]  In  the 
days  of  Jehoshaphat  they  maae  an  incursion  into 
Judah  with  the  Moabites  and  the  Maonites,  but 
were  signally  repulsed,  and  so  many  killed  that 
three  days  were  occupied  in  spoiling  the  bodies 
(2  Chr.  XX.  1-25).  In  Uzziah's  reign  they 
made  incursions,  and  committed  atrocities  in 
Gilead  (Am.  i.  13) ;  Jotham  had  wars  with 
tiiem,  and  exacted  from  them  a  heavy  tribute 
of  "  silver  (comp.  *  jewels,'  2  Chr.  xx.  25), 
wheat,  and  barley"  (2  Chr.  xxvii.  5).  In  the 
time  of  Jeremiah  we  find  them  in  possession  of 
the  cities  of  Gad  from  which  the  Jews  had  been 
removed  by  Tiglath-pileser  (Jer.  xlix.  1-6)  ; 
and  other  incursions  are  elsewhere  alluded  to 
(Zeph.  ii.  8,  9).  At  the  time  of  the  captivity 
many  Jews  took  refuge  among  the  Ammonites 
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from  tbe  Amyritnt  (J«r.  xl.  11),  but  no  better 
feeling  i^pean  to  We  uiien,  and  on  the  re- 
tnni  Oom  Babylon,  Tobub  the  Ammonite  and 
BtnballM  a  Moabite  (of  Horonaim,  Jer.  xUx.), 
were  fbremoet  among  the  opponents  of  Nebe- 
miah'i  TeitoTBtion.  Tbe  last  appearances  of 
the  Ammonita  are  in  the  books  of  Jndith  (v., 
yi.,  vit.)  and  of  the  Maccabeee  (1  Mace,  v.  6, 
d0--43],  and  it  has  been  already  renuirked  that 
their  chief  characteriBtics  —  cloae  alliance  with 
Hoab,  hatred  of  Israel,  and  cunning  cruelty  — 
are  maintained  to  the  end. —  The  tribe  was 
governed  by  a  king  {Jndg.  xi.  IS,  &c. ;  1  Sam. 
xii.  13 ;  S  Sam.  i.  1 ;  Jer.  xl.  14)  and  by 
"princea"  (S  Sam.  x.3;  I  Chr.  xix.  3).  It 
hM  been  conjectured  that  Nabash  (1  8am.  xi. 
1 ;  3  Sam.  x.  SI  was  tbe  official  title  of  tbe 
king  as  Pharaoh  was  of  tbe  Egyptian  mon- 
BTchs;  but  this  iswithont  any  clettrlbundaCion. 
like  dirinity  of  the  tribe  was  Molech.  generally 
named  in  the  0.  T.  under  the  altered  form  of 
'  HUcom  —  "  tbe  abomination  of  the  children 
of  Ammon ;  "  aa4  occasionally  as  Malcham. 
In  more  than  one  jNtstage  under  tbe  word  ren- 
dered "  Uieir  king  in  the  A.  V.  an  allnuon  is 
intended  lo  this  Tdoi.     JMolecr.] 

Anunoni'teSB.awoman  of  Ammonite  race. 
Such  vrera  Noamah,  tbe  mother  of  Rehoboam, 
one  of  Solomon'B  foreign  wives  (1  E.  xiv.  31, 
31 ;  3  Chr.  xii.  la),  anj  Shimeath,  whose  son 
Znbad  or  Joiactkar  was  one  of  the  murderers 
of  Joasb  (3  Cbr.  xxiv.  36).  For  allnsions  to 
these  mixed  marriages  see  1  K.  xi.  1,  and  Neh. 
xiii.  33. 

Am'non.  1.  Eldest  son  of  David  by 
Ahinoam  tbe  Jeireelttess,  bom  in  Hebron 
while  bis  bthor's  royalty  was  only  acknowl- 
edged in  Judah.  He  dishonored  hla  balf-sis- 
ter  Tamar,  and  whs  in  consequence  mnrdered 
byherbrotberlsSam.  xiii.  1-29).  IAbsaloh.1 
—2.  Son  of  Shimon  (1  Chr.  iv.  SO). 

A'mok,  a  priest  wbo  returned  with  Zerub- 
Iwbel  (Nefa.  xii.  T,  20). 


A'Dum, 

teenn  in  that  of  _  _  __ ..      .    ._  ...    . 

A.  V. "  DOpnlous  No,"  or  Tliebcs,  sIbo  called  No. 

[No.]    The  Greeks  called  this  diviniqt  Ammon. 


Tbe  ancient  I 
muHt  signify  " 
"  to  inwrap,  conceal."  Amen  was  one  of  the 
eight  gods  of  the  first  order,  and  chief  of  tbe 
triad  of  Thebes.  He  was  worshipped  at  that 
city  as  Amen-Ra,  ol  "Amen  the  sun,"  repre- 
sented as  a  man  wearing  a  cu  with  two  high 
plomes.  Tbe  Greeks  identified  Amen  witb 
Zeus,  and  he  was  therefore  called  Zeoa  Ammon 
and  Jupiter  Ammon. 

A'lILOIl.  L  King  of  Jndah,  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Manasscb,  reigned  two  yean  irom 
B.C.  M2  ID  640.  Following  bis  fiuher'i  example, 
Amon  devoted  himself  wholly  lo  the  service  of 
false  gods,  bat  was  killed  in  a  conspiracy. 
The  people  avenged  him  by  patting  all  the 
conspirators  to  death,  and  secured  the  sacces- 
sion  (o  his  son  Joaiah.  To  Amon's  leign  w« 
must  refer  the  terrible  picture  which  the 
prophet  Zepbaniah  gives  of  tbe  moral  and 
religious  state  of  i^rusalem :  idolatry  sup- 
ported by  priests  and  prophets  (i.  4,  iii.  4),  tbe 
poor  ruthlessly  oppressed  (iii.  3),  and  shameleaa 
»  to  evil  (iii.  11).  — 2.  Prince  orgov- 
of  Samaria  in  tbe  leign  of  Ahab  (I  K. 
xxii.  36;  2  Cbr.  xviii.  35).  What  was  the 
predse  nature  of  bis  office  is  not  known.  Pet^ 
haps  the  prophet  HicaiaJi  was  intrusled  to  Iiia 
custody  as  captain  of  the  citadel. — S.   See 

Am'orite,  the  Am'oriteSi  >'.<.  the  dwell- 
ers on  the  summits  —  mountaineeie  —  one  of 
the  chief  nations  who  possessed  tbe  land  of 
Canaan  bdbre  its  conquest  by  tbe  Israelites. 
In  tbe  genealogical  table  of  Gen.  x.  "  the 
AmoriCc  is  given  as  the  fourth  son  of  Canaan, 
with  "  Zidon,  Hetb  [Hittile],  the  Jebusile,"  &c. 
As  dwelling  on  the  elevated  portions  of  tbe 
country,  (bey  are  contnisted  with  (be  Canaan- 
ites,  who  were  the  dwellers  in  the  lowlsnda ; 
and  the  two  thus  Ibrmed  the  main  broad  divis- 
ions of  tbe  IIolv  Land.  "  Tbe  Hittite,  and  the 
Jebusite,  and  the  Amorite,  dwell  in  the  moun- 
tain [of  Judab  and  Ephrsim],  and  the  CanaaD- 
i(e  dwdls  bv  the  sea  [the  lowlands  of  Philistia 
ajid  Sharon]  and  by  the  'side'  of  Jordan  "  [in 
tbevalleyofthc  Arabai!  —  was  the  report  of  the 
first  Israelites  who  entered  the  counrry  [Num. 
xiii.  39  ;  and  see  Josh.  v.  1,  x.  6,  xi.  3 ;  Deut. 
i.  T,  30,  "  mountains  of  the  A. ; "  44).  In  the 
very  earliest  times  ( Gen.  xlv.  7 )  they  are  occu- 
pying the  barren  heights  west  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
at  the  place  which  afterwards  bore  the  name  of 
Engedi;  bills  in  whose  fik'tnenscs,  the  "rock* 
of  the  wild  goats,"  David  afterwards  look 
refuge  fVom  the  pursuit  of  Siul  (I  Sam.  xxiij. 
29,xxiT.2).  [Hazezoh-Thmab.]  From  thia 
point  they  stretched  west  to  Hebron,  where 
Abram  whs  then  dwelling  under  the  "oak- 
git)ve"  of  the  three  brothers,  Aner,  Eshcol, 
and  Mamre  (Gen.  xiv.  13;  comp.  xiii.  18). 
From  this,  their  ancient  seat,  they  may  have 
crtrascd  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  tempted  by 
the  high  lahle-lands  on  the  east,  for  llieto  w« 
next  mpet  them  at  the  date  of  the  invasion  of 
the  country.  Sihon,  their  then  king,  had  taken 
the  rich  pastnre-land  south  of  the  Jabbok,  and 
bad  driven  the  Moabitea,  its  former  possessors. 


dary  between  the  two  hostile  peoples  (Nui 
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sou.  13).  ThelnaeUtet  apparendjaprnxMclied 
from  tne  loatb-east,  keeping  "on  toe  other 
nde"  (that  is  on  the  east)  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  Arnon,  which  there  bends  aonuiwards,  so 
as  to  form  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  oonntij 
of  Moab.  Their  request  to  pass  through  his 
land  was  reftised  by  Sihon  ^Num.  xxi.  21 ; 
I>ent.  ii.  26) ;  he  "  went  out  against  them 
(Num.  zxL  23;  Deut.  ii.  32),  was  killed  with 
his  sons  and  his  i)eople  (Dent  ii.  33),  and  his 
land,  cattle,  and  cities  taken  possession  of  by 
Israel  (Num.  xxi.  24,  25,  31 ;  I>ent  ii.  34-36). 
This  rich  tract,  bounded  by  the  Jabbok  on  the 
north,  the  Amon  on  the  south,  Jordan  on  the 
west,  and  "  the  wilderness  "  on  the  east  ( Judg. 
zi.  21,  22),  was,  perfai^,  in  the  most  special 
sense  the  "  land  of  the  Amorites  "  (Num.  xxi. 
31 ;  Josh.  xiL  2,  3,  xiii.  9;  Judg.  xi.  21,  22)  ; 
bat  their  possessions  are  distinctly  stated  to 
ha^e  exteiided  to  the  very  foot  of  Hermon 
(Dent.  iii.  8,  ir.  48),  embracing  "all  Gilead 
and  all  Bashan"  (iii.  10),  with  the  Jordan  ral- 
ley  on  the  east  of  the  river  (iv.  49),  and  forming 
together  the  land  of  the  "two  kings  of  the 
Amorites,"  Sihon  and  Og  (Deut  xxxi.  4; 
Josh.  ii.  10,  ix.  10,  xxir.  12).  After  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Jordan  we  again  meet  with  Amorites 
di^mting  with  Joshua  the  cononest  of  the  west 
eoontiy  (Josh.  x.  5,  &c,  xi.  3,  &c.).  After  the 
eonquest  of  Canaan  nothing  is  neard  in  the 
Bible  of  ibe  Amorites,  except  the  occasional 
mention  of  theb  name  among  the  eariy  inhabit- 
ants of  the  countiy. 

A'mos.  1.  A  native  of  Tekoa  in  Judah, 
about  six  miles  S.  of  Bethlehem,  originally  a 
shepherd  and  dresser  of  sycamore-trees,  who 
was  called  by  God's  Spirit  to  be  a  prophet,  al- 
though not  trained  in  any  of  the  regular  pro- 
nhetic  schools  (i.  1,  vii.  14,  15).  He  trarelled 
nom  Judah  into  the  northern  kingdom  of 
Israel  or  Ephraim,  and  there  exercised  his  min- 
istry, apparently  not  for  any  long  time.  His 
date  cannot  be  later  than  the  15th  year  of 
Uzaah's  reign  (b.c.  808) ;  for  he  tells  us  that 
he  prophesied  "  in  the  reigns  of  Uzziah  king  of 
Judah,  and  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Joash  unff 
of  Israel,  two  years  before  the  earthquake.^ 
This  earthquake  (alao  mentioned  Zech.  xiv.  5) 
cannot  have  occurred  after  the  1 7  th  year  of 
Uzziah,  since  Jeroboam  II.  died  in  the  1 5th  of 
that  king's  reign,  which  therefore  is  the  latest 
year  fhlnlUng  the  three  chronolo^cal  indica- 
tions fomished  by  the  prophet  himself.  But 
his  miaistry  probiwly  took  place  at  an  earlier 
period  of  Jeroboam's  reign,  perhaps  about  the 
middle  of  it,  for  on  the  one  hand  Amos  speaks 
of  the  conquests  of  this  warlike  king  as  com- 
pleted (ri.  13 ;  cf  2  K.  xiv.  25),  and  on  the 
other  the  Assyrians,  who  towards  the  end  of 
his  reign  were  approaching  Palestine  (Hos.  x. 
6,  xL  5),  do  not  seem  as  yet  to  have  caused  any 
alarm  in  the  country.  Amos  predicts  indeed 
that  Israel  and  other  neighboring  nations  will 
he  punished  by  certain  wild  conquerors  ftom 
the  North  (i.  5,  v.  27,  vt.  14),  but  does  not 
name  them,  as  if  they  were  still  unknown  or 
unheeded.  In  this  prophet's  time  Israel  was 
at  the  height  of  power,  wealth,  and  security, 
bat  infected  by  tne  crimes  to  which  such  a 
state  is  liable.  The  poor  were  oppressed  (riii. 
4),  the  ordinances  of  religion  thought  burden- 


some (viii.  5),  and  idleness,  luxury,  and  extravb 
aganoe  were  general  (iii.  15).  The  source  of 
these  evils  was  idolatry,  that  of  the  golden 
calves.  Calf-worship  was  specially  practised  at 
Bethel,  where  was  a  principal  temple  and  sum- 
mer palace  for  the  xinfi:  jvii.  13;  cf.  iii.  15), 
also  at  Gilgal,  Dan,  and  Beersheba  in  Judah 
(iv.  4,  v.  5,  viii.  14),  and  was  ofiensively  united 
with  the  true  worship  of  the  Lord  (v.  14,  21- 
23 ;  cf  2  K.  xvii.  33).  Amos  went  to  rebuke 
this  at  Bethel  itself,  but  was  compelled  to 
return  to  Judah  by  the  high-priest  Amaziah, 
who  procured  from  Jeroboam  an  order  for  his 
expulsion  from  the  northern  kingdom..  The 
book  of  the  prophecies  of  Amos  seems  dividol 
into  four  pnncipal  portions  closely  connected 
together.  (1)  From  i.  1  to  ii.  3  he  denounces 
the  sins  of  the  nations  bordering  on  Israel  and 
Judah,  as  a  preparation  for  (2),  in  which,  from 
ii.  4  to  vi.  14,  ne  describes  the  state  of  those 
two  kingdoms,  especially  the  former.  This  i» 
followed  by  ^3)  vii.  1-ix.  10,  in  which,  after  re> 
fleeting  on  toe  previous  prophecy,  he  relates 
his  visit  to  Bethel,  and  sketches  the  impending 
punishment  of  Israel  which  he  predicted  to 
Amaziah,  After  this  in  (4)  he  rises  to  a  loftier 
and  mon»  evangelical  strain,  looking  forward  to 
the  time  w.Hen  the  hope  of  the  Messiah's  king- 
dom will  be  ftilfilled,  and  His  people  foigiven 
and  established  in  the  enjoyment  of  God'a 
blessings  to  all  eternity,  llie  chief  peculiarity 
of  the  style  consists  in  the  number  of  allusions 
to  natural  objects  and  agricultural  occupations, 
as  might  be  expected  from  the  early  life  of  the 
author.  See  i.  3,  ii.  13,  iii.  4,  5,  iv.  2,  7,  9,  v. 
8,  19,  vi.  12,  vii.  1,  ix.  3,  9,  13,  14.  The  refer- 
ences to  it  in  the  N.  T.  are  twd :  v.  25,  26,  27, 
is  quoted  by  St.  Stephen  iu  Acts  vii.  42,  43, 
and  ix.  11  by  St.  James  in  Acts  xv.  16.  As- 
the  book  is  evidently  not  a  series  of  detached 
prophecies,  but  logically  and  artisil-cally  con- 
nected in  its  sevenu  parts,  it  was  probably  writ- 
ten by  Amos  as  we  now  have  it  alter  his  return 
to  Tekoa  from  his  mission  to  Bethel.  —  2. 
Son  of  Naum,  in  the  genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ 
(Luke  iii.  25). 

A'moSy  fother  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  and,, 
according  to  Rabbinical  traditiou,  brother  of 
Amaziah  king  of  Judah  (2  K.  xix.  2,  20,  xx.  1 ;: 
2  Chr.  xxvi.  22,  xxxli.  20,  32;  Is.  i.  1,  ii.  1, 
xiii.  1,  XX.  2,  xxxvii.  2,  21,  xxxviii.  1). 

Amphip'olis^  a  ci^  of  Macedonia,  through 
which  ^aul  and  Silas  passed  on  their  way  from. 
Philippi  to  Thessalonica  (Acts  xvii.  1 ).  It  was 
distant  33  Roman  miles  fh>m  Philippi.  It  waa 
called  Amphipolis,  because  the  river  Strymon^ 
flowed  almost  round  the  town.  It  stood  upon* 
an  eminence  on  the  left  or  eastern  bank  of 
this  river,  just  below  its  egress  fh>m  the  lake 
Cercinitis,  and  at  the  distance  of  about  three 
miles  from  the  sea.  It  was  a  colony  of  the 
Athenians,  and  was  memorable  in  the  Pelo^ 
ponnesian  war  for  the  battle  foueht  under  its 
walls,  in  which  both  Brasidas  ana  Cleon  were 
killed.  Its  site  is  now  occupied  bjr  a  village 
called  Neokhario,  in  Turkish  Jcm-iTeat,  or  "  New 
Town." 

Am'pliaa.  a  Christian  at  Rome  (Rom.  xvi. 
8). 

Am'ram.  L  A  Levite  of  the  fomily  of 
the  Kohathites,  and  father  of  Moses,  Aaron,. 
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«nd  MirUm  (Ex.  ri.  18,  20;  Num.  iii.  19; 
I  Chr.  Yi.  2,  3,  18).  He  is  called  the  "  son  "  of 
Kohath,  bat  it  is  evident  that  in  the  genealogy 
jereral  generations  mnst  have  been  omitted ; 
for  from  Joseph  to  Joshua  ten  eenerations  are 
recorded,  while  from  Levi  to  Moses  there  are 
hot  three.  Again,  the  Kohathites  in  the  time 
of  Moses  mastered  8,600  males,  from  a  month 
old  and  upward  (Num.  iii.  28),  a  number  to 
which  thcT  could  not  have  attained  in  two  gen- 
erations from  Kohath.  The  chief  difficulty 
which  attends  this  explanation  b  the  fiict  that 
Jochebed,  the  wife  ana  aunt  of  Amram,  is  de 
scribed  as  a  daughter  of  Levi,  who  was  bom  to 
him  in  Egypt  (Num.  xxvi.  59) ;  but  it  may  be 
avoided  bv  supposing  that  by  "  Levi,"  the  tribe 
and  not  the  inmvidu^  is  intended.  —  2.  A  son 
of  Dishon  and  descendant  of  Seir  (1  Chr.  i. 
41 ) ;  properiy  '*  Hamran  "  ==  Hbmdan  in  Gen. 
XXXVI.  26.  —  3.  One  of  the  sons  of  Bani  in 
the  time  of  Ezra,  who  had  married  a  foreign 
wife  (Enr.  x.  34).  Called  Omaebub  in  1  Esdr. 
ix.  34. 

Am^ramites.  A  branch  of  the  mat  Ko- 
hathite  fiunily  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  (Num.  iii. 
27  ;  1  Chr.  xxvi.  23) ;  descended  fit>m  Amram 
the  father  of  Moses. 

Am'raphely  perhaps  a  Hamite  king  of 
8hinar  or  Babyloma,  who  joined  the  victorious 
Incursion  of  the  Elamite  Chedorlaomer  against 
the  kings  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  and  the 
cities  of  the  plain  (Gen.  xiv.). 

Amulets  were  ornaments,  gems,  scrolls, 
&c.,  worn  as  preservatives  against  the  power  of 
enchantments,  and  generaUy  inscribed  with 
mystic  forms  or  characters.  The  word  does 
not  occur  in  the  A.V.,  but  the  "ear-rings"  in 
Gen  XXXV.  4  were  obviously  connected  with 
idolatrous  worship,  and  were  probably  amulets 
taken  fh>m  the  bodies  of  the  slain  Shechemites. 
Thev  are  subsequently  mentioned  among  the 
spoils  of  Midian  (Judg.  viii.  24),  and  perhaps 
tneir  objectionable  character  was  the  reason 
why  Gideon  asked  for  them.  A^n,  in  Uos. 
ii.  13,  "  decking  herself  with  ear-nngs"  is  men- 
tion^ as  one  of  the  signs  of  the  "days  of 
Baalim."  The  **  ear-rings  "  in  Is.  iii.  20  were 
also  amulets.  The  Jews  were  particularly 
addicted  to  amulets,  and  the  only  restriction 
placed  by  the  Rabbis  on  their  use  was,  that 
none  but  approved  amulets  (i.e.  such  as  were 
known  to  have  cured  three  persons)  were  to  be 
worn  on  the  Sabbath. 

Am'^zi.  1.  A  Lcvite  of  the  fiunily  of  Mera- 
ri,  and  ancestor  of  Ethan  the  minstrel  ( 1  Chr. 
vi.  46).  —  2.  A  priest,  whose  descendant  Ada- 
iah  with  his  brethren  did  the  service  for  the 
temple  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah  (Neb.  xi.  12). 

A'naby  a  town  in  the  mountains  of  Judah 
(Josh.  XV.  50),  named,  with  Debir  and  Hebron, 
as  once  belonging  to  the  Anakim  (Josh.  xi. 
21 ).  It  has  retained  its  ancient  name,  and  lies 
among  the  hills  about  10  miles  S.S.W.  of  He- 
bron, close  to  Shoco  and  Eshtemoa  (Rob.  i. 
494). 

An'ael,  brother  of  Tobit  (Tob.  i.  21). 

A'nah.,  the  son  of  Zibeon,  the  son  of  Seir 
the  Horite  (Gen.  xxxvi.  20,  24),  a  "duke"  or 
prince  of  his  tribe,  and  father  of  Aholibamah, 
one  of  the  wives  of  Esau  (Gen.  xxxvi.  2,  14, 
95).    There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  is 


other  than  the  same  Anah  who  ibund  the  *'  hot 
springs  "  (not  "  mules,"  as  in  ibid  A.  V.)  in  the 
desert  as  he  fed  the  asses  of  Zibeon  his  fiither, 
though  Bnnsen  considers  him  a  distinct  parson- 
age, the  son  of  Seir  and  brother  of  Zibeon 
{Sibdwerky  v.  83).  The  chief  difficulty  con- 
nected with  the  identification  of  Anah  arises 
from  the  various  names  which  are  given  to 
Esau's  wives.  In  the  Edomite  geneiuogy  of 
Gen.  xxxvi.  2,  Aholibamah  is  descrilMd  as 
"  the  daughter  of  Anah,  the  daughter  ('  son ' 
LXX.  and  Sam.)  of  Zibeon  the  Hivite;  "  the 
word  "  daughter  "  in  the  second  case  referring 
still  to  AtK^libamah,  and  not  to  Anah,  as  is 
evident  from  ver.  25.  But  in  Gen.  xxvi.  34, 
the  same  wife  of  Esau  is  called  Judith,  the 
daughter  of  Beeri  the  Hitdte.  If  therefore 
Judith  is  another  name  of  Aholibamah,  Been 
the  Hittite  is  apparently  identical  with  Anah 
the  Hivite,  and  on  this  supposition  there  arises 
a  twofold  discrepancy.  Anah  was  not  a  Hi- 
vite, but  a  Horite  (Gen.  xxxvi.  20) ;  this  diffi- 
culty may  be  removed  by  attributing  it  to  a 
mistake  of  the  transcriber,  or  by  supposing  with 
Hengstenberg  that  AnsJi  bdonged  to  that 
branch  of  the  Hivites,  who  from  living  in  caves 
were  called  Horites  or  Troglodytes.  The  for- 
mer is  probably  the  true  solution,  and  the  Alex. 
MS.  of  the  LXX.  has  adopted  the  reading 
"  Horite  "  in  Gen.  xxxvi.  2.  That  Anah  and 
Beeri  are  the  same  person,  is  unhesitatingly 
affirmed  by  Hengstenoeig,  who  conjectures  that 
fh>m  the  circnmstanoe  of  his  discovering  tlie 
hot-springs  in  the  wilderness  Anah  obtained 
the  name  Beeri, "  the  man  of  the  wells,"  and 
that  the  designation  "  Hittite,"  in  Gen.  xxvi., 
is  a  general  term,  equivalent  to  "  Canaanite  " 
(comp.  Gren.  xxvii.  46  with  xxviii.  I ).  South- 
east of  the  Dead  Sea,  in  the  country  of  the  Ho- 
rites, are  the  hot-springs  of  the  Wady  Al- 
Akhsa,  the  ancient  Callirrhoe. 

Anah'arathy  a  place  within  the  border  of 
Issachar,  named  with  Shihon  and  Rabbith  (Jos. 
xix.  19). 

Anai^ah.  1.  Probably  a  priest:  one  of 
those  who  stood  on  Ezra's  right  hand  as  he 
read  the  law  to  the  people  fNeh.  viii.  4). 
He  is  called  Ananias  m  1  Esar.  ix.  43.  —  2« 
One  of  "  the  heads  of  the  people  "  who  signed 
the  covenant  with  Nehemian  (Neh.  x.  22). 

A'nak.    [Anakim.1 

An^akim*  a  race  or  giants,  descendants  of 


Arha  (Josh.  xv.  13,  xxi.  11),  dwelling  in  thQ 
southern  part  of  Canaan,  and  particularly  at 
Hebron,  which  from  their  progenitor  received 
the  name  of  "  city  of  Arba.  Besides  the  gen- 
eral desip^nation  Anakim,  they  are  variously 
called  sons  of  Anak  (Num.  xiii.  33),  descencf- 
ants  of  Anak  (Num.  xiii.  22),  and  sons  of 
Anakim  (Deut  i.  28).  These  designations 
serve  to  show  that  we  must  regard  Anak  as  the 
name  of  the  race  rather  than  that  of  an  indi- 
vidual, and  this  is  confirmed  bv  what  is  said  of 
Arba,  their  progenitor,  that  he  "was  a  great 
man  among  tne  Anakim  "  (Josh.  xiv.  15).  The 
race  appears  to  have  been  divided  into  three 
tribes  or  families,  bearing  the  names  Sheshai, 
A  hi  man,  and  Talmai.  Though  the  warlike 
appearance  of  the  Anakim  had  struck  the  Is- 
raelites with  terror  in  the  time  of  Moses  (Num. 
xiii.  28 ;  Deut.  ix.  2),  they  were  nevertheless 
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bj  Joshua,  and  utterly  driven  from 
the  land,  except  a  small  remnant  that  found 
■eftiffe  in  the  Philistine  cities,  Gaia,  Gath,  and 
Ashdod  (Josh.  xi.  21,  22).  Their  chief  dtv 
Hebran  became  the  possession  of  Caleb,  who  is 
said  to  have  driren  out  from  it  the  three  sons 
of  Anak  mentioned  above,  that  is  tiie  three 
frmilies  or  tribes  of  the  Anakim  (Josh.  xr.  14 ; 
Judg.  L  20).  After  this  time  they  vanish  from 
history. 

An'amiin^  a  Mizraite  people  or  tribe,  re- 
qwcting  the  settiements  of  which  nothing  cer- 
tain is  known  (Gen.  x.  13;  1  Chr.  i.  II). 
Judging  from  the  position  of  the  other  Mizraite 
peoples,  this  one  probably  occupied  some  part 
of  Egypt,  or  of  the  adjoining  region  of  Africa, 
pr  possibly  of  the  south-west  of  Palestine. 

Anaoi'llieldcll*  one  of  the  idols  wor- 
shipped by  the  colonists  introduced  into  Ssr 
mana  from  Sepharvaim  (2  K.  xvii.  31).  He 
was  worshipped  with  rites  resembling  those  of 
liolech,  clufdren  being  burnt  in  his  honor, 
and  is  the  companion-god  to  Adrammelbcr, 
As  Adrammelech  is  the  male  power  of  the  sun, 
so  Anammelech  is  the  female  power  of  the  sun. 

A'nau.    L  One  of  "  the  heads  of  the  peo- 

?ile  "  who  signed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah 
Neh.  X.  26). —2.  Hanan  4  ( 1  Esdr.  v.  30).  Ap. 

Ana^ni,  the  seventh  son  of  Elicenai,  de- 
scended through  Zerubbabel  from  the  royal  line 
ofJudah(I  Chr.  iii.  24). 

Anaill'ab..  Probably  a  priest,  and  ancestor 
of  Azariah,  who  assisted  in  rebuilding  the  city 
wall  in  the  days  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  iu.  23). 

Anani'ahf  a  place,  named  between  Nob  and 
HaMOT,  in  which  the  Benjamites  lived  after 
their  return  from  captivity  (Neh.  xi.  32). 

Anaili'as.  L  The  sons  of  Ananias,  to  the 
number  of  101,  are  enumerated  in  1  Esdr.  v.  16 
as  having  returned  with  Zorobabel.  No  such 
name  occurs  in  the  lists  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 
—  2.  (1  Esdr.  ix.  21.)  [Hanani  3.]— 3.  (1 
Esdr.  ix.  29.)  [Hananiah  9.1—4.  (1  Esdr.  ix. 
43.)  [AnaiahI.]— 6.  (l  Esdr.ix.48.)  [Hanan 
5.] — 6.  Father  of  Azarias,  whose  name  was  as- 
sumed by  the  angel  Raphael  (Tob.  v.  12,  13). 
— 7.  Ancestor  of  Judith  (Jud.  viii.  1).  —  o. 
Shadnch  (Song  of  3  Ch.  66;  1  Maoc-  ii.  59). 
[Hakakiah  7.J    Ap. 

Ananl'as.  I.  A  high-priest  in  Acts  xxiii. 
2-5,  xxiv.  I.  He  was  the  son  of  NebedsBus, 
succeeded  Joseph  son  of  Camydus,  and  pre- 
ceded Ismael  son  of  Phabi.  He  was  nominated 
to  the  office  by  Herod  king  of  Chalcis,  in  a.d. 
48 ;  and  in  a.d.  52  sent  to  Rome  by  the  prefect 
Ummidins  Quadratus  to  answer  before  the  Em- 
peror Claudius  a  charge  of  oppression  brought 
by  the  Samaritans.  He  app^rs,  however,  not 
to  have  lost  his  office,  but  to  have  resumed  it 
on  his  return.  He  was  deposed  shortiy  before 
Felix  1^  the  province;  out  still  hpd  great 
power,  which  he  used  violenUy  and  lawlessly. 
He  was  at  last  assassinated  by  tiie  sicarii  at  the 
beginning  of  the  last  Jewish  war. — 2.  A  dis- 
cipie  at^rusalem,  husband  of  Siqyphira  (Acts 
V.  11-1).  Having  sold  his  goods  for  the  benefit 
of  the  diiuch,  hekept  back  a  part  of  the  price, 
bringing  to  the  aposties  the  remainder,  as  if  it 
were  the  whole,  his  wife  also  being  privy  to  the 
sdMnie.  St  Peter,  being  enabled  by  the  power 
of  the  Spirit  to  see  through  the  fraud,  de- 


nounced him  as  having  lied  to  the  Hoi  v  Ghost^ 
t.e.  having  attempted  to  pass  upon  tne  Spirit 
resident  in  the  ajK>sties  an  act  of  deliberate  de- 
ceit. On  hearing  this,  Ananias  fell  down  and 
expired.  That  this  incident  was  no  mere  phy- 
sical consequence  of  St.  Peter's  severity  of  tone, 
as  some  of  the  German  writers  have  maintained, 
distinctiv  appears  by  the  direct  sentence  of  a 
similar  deatn  pronounced  by  the  same  apostle 
upon  his  wife  Sapphira  a  few  hours  afker. 
[Sapphi&a.]  It  is  of  course  possible  that  An- 
anias's  death  may  have  been  an  act  of  divine 
justice  unlooked  for  by  the  apostie,  as  there  is 
no  mention  of  such  an  intended  result  in  his 
speech;  but  in  the  case  of  the  wife,  such  an 
idea  is  out  of  the  question.— 3.  A  Jewish  dis- 
ciple at  Damascus  (Acts  ix.  10-17),  of  high 
repute,  "  a  devout  man  according  to  the  law, 
having  a  good  report  of  all  the  Jews  which 
dwelt  there"  (Acts  xxii.  12).  Being  oitdered 
by  the  Lord  in  a  vision,  he  sought  out  Saul 
during  the  period  of  blindness  and  dejection 
which  followed  his  conversion,  and  announced 
to  him  his  friture  commission  as  a  preacher  of 
the  (Gospel,  conveying  to  him  at  the  same  time, 
by  the  laying  on  of  his  hands,  the  restoration  of 
sight,  and  commanding  him  to  arise,  and  be 
baptized,  and  wash  &wav  his  sins,  calling  on  the 
name  of  the  Lord.  Tradition  makes  him  to 
have  been  afterwards  bishop  of  Damascus,  and 
to  have  died  by  martyrdom. 

Anan'ieLforefatherof  Tobit  (Tob.i.  1).  Ap. 

A^nath,  rather  of  Shamgar  (Judg.  iu.  31, 
V.  6). 

Anath'ema,  which  literallv  means  a  tiling 
suspended,  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Hebrew  word 
si^ifying  a  thing  or  person  devoted.  Any 
object  so  devoted  to  tAe  Lord  was  irredeemable  : 
if  an  inanimate  objeci,  it  was  to  be  given  to  the 
priests  (Num.  xviii.  14) ;  if  a  living  creature  ^r 
even  a  man,  it  was  to  be  slain  (Lev.  xxvii.  2t9, 
29).  Generally  speaking  a  vow  of  tiiis  de- 
scription was  taken  only  with  respect  to  the 
idolatrous  nations  who  were  marked  out  for 
destruction  by  the  special  decree  of  Jehovah,  as 
in  Num.  xxi.  2 ;  Josh.  vi.  17 :  but  occasionally 
the  vow  was  made  indefinitely,  and  involved  the 
death  of  the  innocent,  as  is  illustr<}ted  in  the 
cases  of  Jephthah's  daughter  (Judg.  xi.  31 ),  and 
Jonathan  (1  Sam.  xiv.  24)  who  was  only  saved 
by  the  interposition  of  the  p4X)ple.  The  breach 
of  such  a  vow  on  the  part  of  any  one  directiy 
or  indirectiy  participating  in  it  was  punished 
with  death  (Josh.  vii.  25 ) .  The  word  anathema 
frequently  occurs  in  St.  Paul's  writings,  and  is 
generally  translated  accursed.  Many  expositors 
have  regarded  his  use  of  it  as  a  technical  term 
for  judicial  excommunication.  That  the  word 
was  so  used  in  the  early  Chureh  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  but  an  examination  of  the  passages  in 
which  it  occurs  shows  that  it  had  acquired  a 
more  general  sense  as  expressive  either  of  strong 
feeling  (Rom.  ix.  3)  or  of  dislike  and  condem- 
nation (1  Cor.  xii.  3,  xvi.  22;  Gal.  i.  9). 

An'athoth.  1.  Son  of  Becher,  a  son  of 
Benjamin  ( 1  Chr.  vii.  8). — 2.  One  of  the  heads 
of  the  people  who  signed  the  covenant  in  the 
time  or  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  19) ;  unless,  as  is 
not  unlikelv,  tiie  name  stands  for  "  tiie  men  of 
Anathoth     enumerated  in  Neh.  vii.  27. 

An'^athoth,  a  priests'  city,  belonging  to  the 
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tribe  of  Benjamin,  with  "  snlmrbfl  "  (Josh.  xxi. 
18;  1  Chr.  vi.  60j.  Hither  to  his  "fiekb" 
Abiathar  was  banuhed  by  Solomon  after  the 
failure  of  hia  attempt  to  put  Adongah  on  the 
throne  (1  K.  ii.  S6).  This  was  the  natire  place 
of  Abiezer,  one  of  Darid's  SO  captains  (2  Sam 
xxiii.  27 ;  I  Chr.  xi.  28,  xxvii.  12),  and  of 
Jehu,  another  of  the  mighty  men  (1  Chr.  zii. 
3) ;  and  here,  "  of  the  pnests  that  were  in  Ana- 
thoth/'  Jeremiah  was  bom  (Jer.  i.  1,  zi.  21, 23, 
xxix.  27,  xxxu.  7,  8,  9).  The  "men"  of  A. 
returned  from  the  captivity  with  Zembbabel 
(Ezra  ii.  23 ;  Neh.  vii.  27 ;  1  Esdr.  r.  18).  Anar 
thoth  lay  on  or  near  the  great  road  from  the 
north  to  Jerusalem  (Is.  x.  30),  and  is  placed  by 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  at  3  n&iles  from  the  city. 
Its  position  has  been  discovered  by  Robinson  at 
AntUa,  on  a  broad  ridge  1^  hour  N.N.E.  from 
Jerusalem.  The  cultivation  of  the  priests  sur- 
vives in  tilled  fields  of  grain,  with  figs  and 
olives.  There  are  the  remains  of  walls  and 
strong  foundations,  and  the  quarries  still  sup- 
ply Jerusalem  with  building  stone. 

Anchor.    [Ship.] 

An'dreWy  one  amoi^  the  first  called  of  the 
Apostles  of  our  Lord  (John  i.  40 ;  Matt.  iv.  18) ; 
brother  (whether  elder  or  younger  is  uncertain) 
of  Simon  Peter  (ibid.|.  He  was  of  Bethsaida, 
and  had  beoi  a  disciple  of  John  the  Baptist 
On  hearing  Jesus  a  second  time  designated  by 
him  as  the  Lamb  of  God,  he  left  his  former 
master,  and,  in  company  with  another  of  John's 
disciples,  attached  himself  to  our  Lord.  Bv  his 
means  his  brother  Simon  was  brought  to  Jesus 
(John  i.  41).  The  apparent  discrepancy  in 
Matt.  iv.  18  ff.,  Mark  i.  16  ff.,  where  the  two 
appear  to  have  been  called  together,  is  no  real 
one ;  St  John  relating  the  first  introduction  of 
the  brothers  to  Jesus,  the  other  Evangelists 
their  formal  call  to  follow  Him  in  his  ministry. 
In  the  catalogue  of  the  Apostles,  Andrew  ap- 
pears, in  Matt  x.  2,  Luke  vi.  14,  second,  next 
aftor  his  brodier  Peter;  but  in  Mark  iii.  16, 
Acts  i.  13,  fourth,  next  after  the  three,  Peter, 
James,  and  John,  and  in  company  with  Philip. 
And  this  appears  to  have  been  his  real  place  of 
digni^  among  the  Apostles ;  for  in  Mark  xiii. 
8,  we  find  Peter,  James,  John,  and  Andrew,  in- 
quiring privately  of  our  Lord  about  His  com- 
mg  ;  and  in  Jonn  xii.  22,  when  certain  Greeks 
wished  for  an  interview  with  Jesus,  they  ap- 
plied through  Andrew,  who  consulted  Philip, 
and  in  company  with  him  made  the  request 
known  to  our  Lord. '  This  last  circumstance, 
combined  with  the  Greek  character  of  both 
their  names,  may  perhaps  point  to  some  slight 
shade  of  Hellenistic  connection  on  the  part  of 
the  two  Apostles ;  though  it  is  extremely  im- 
probable that  any  of  the  Twelve  were  Hellenists 
m  the  proper  sense.  On  d!ie  occasion  of  the 
am  thousand  in  the  wilderness  wanting  food, 
it  is  Andrew  who  points  out  the  little  M  with 
the  five  barley  loaves  and  the  two  fishes.  Scrip- 
ture relates  nothing  of  him  beyond  these  scat- 
tered notices.  Except  in  the  catalogue  (i.  13), 
his  name  does  not  occur  once  in  the  Acts.  The 
traditions  about  him  are  various.  Eusebius 
makes  him  preach  in  Scythia;  Jerome  and 
Theodoret  in  Achaia  (Greece) ;  Nicephorus  in 
Asia  Minor  and  Thrace.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  crucified  at  Patne  in  Achaia.    Some  an- 


cient writers  speak  of  an  apocryphal  Acts  of 
Andrew. 

Androni'oiiB.  L  An  oiicer  left  as  vioe- 
roy  (2  Biacc  iv.  31)  in  Antioch  by  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  during  nis  abaenoe  (b.c.  171).  At 
the  instigation  ofMenelaus,  Andronicus  put  to 
death  the  hieh-priest  Onias.  This  mnroer  ex- 
cited generafindignation  ;  and  on  the  return  of 
AnticMUius,  Andronicus  was  publicly  degraded 
and  executed  ( 2  Mace.  iv.  31-38). — 2.  Another 
officer  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  who  was  left  by 
him  on  Garizim  (2  Maoc.  v.  23),  nrobably  in 
occupation  of  the  temple  there. — 8.  A  Chris- 
tian at  Rome,  saluted  by  St  Paul  (Bom.  xvi. 
7),  together  with  Junias.  The  two  are  called 
by  him  his  relations  and  fellow-captives,  and 
of  note  among  the  Apostles,  using  that  tenn 
probably  in  &  wider  sense.    Ap. 

A'nem,  a  city  of  Issachar,  with  "  subuibs," 
belonging  to  the  Gershonites  (1  Chr.  vi.  73). 

A'ner,  a  city  of  Manasseh  west  of  Jordan, 
with ''  suburbs  '^  given  to  the  Kohadiites  (1  Chr. 
vi.  70). 

A^ner.  one  of  the  three  Amorite  cfaiefii  of 
Hebron  wno  aided  Abraham  in  the  pursuit  after 
the  four  invadmg  kings  (Gen.  xiv.  13,  24). 

Aneth'othite  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  27),  Anef- 
othite(iChr.  xxvii.  12),  and  An'tothite 

(1  Chr.  xi.  28,  xii.  3),  an  inhabitant  of  Ana- 
thoih  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin. 

Anet'otbite*    [Aubthothitx.] 

Angels.  By  the  word  "  angels  "  (t.e. "  mes- 
sengers "  of  God)  we  ordinaruy  understand  a 
race  of  spiritual  beings,  of  a  nature  exalted  far 
above  that  of  man,  although  infinitely  removed 
from  that  of  God,  whose  office  is  "  to  do  Him 
service  in  heaven,  and  by  His  appointment  to 
succor  and  defend  men  on  earth.  L  Scripht- 
ToluKofihe  word.  —  There  are  many  passaffet 
in  which  the  expression  the  **  angel  of  God," 
"  the  angel  of  Jenovah,"  is  oertai^  used  for  a 
manifestation  of  God  himself,  liiis  is  spe- 
cially the  case  in  the  earlier  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  ma^  be  seen  at  once  by  a  com- 
parison of  Gen.  xxii.  11  with  12,  and  of  Ex.  iii. 
2  with  6  and  14 ;  where  He,  who  is  called  the 
"angel  of  Jehovah"  in  one  verse,  is  called 
"Gm,"  and  even  "Jehovah,"  in  those  which 
follow,  and  accepts  the  worship  due  to  God 
lUone.  (Contrast  Rev.  xix.  10,  xxii.  9.)  See 
also  Gen.  xvi.  7, 13,  xxxi.  11, 13,xlviii.  15, 16  ; 
Num.  xxii.  22,  32,  35,  and  comp.  Is.  Ixiii.  9 
with  Ex.  xzxiii.  14,  &c,  &c  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served also,  that,  side  by  side  with  these  ex- 
pressions, we  read  of  God's  being  inaniiested 
in  l^e  form  of  wan ;  as  to  Abraham  at  Bfamre 
{Gtok,  xviii.  2,  22,  comp.  xix.  1 ),  to  Jacob  a4 
Penuel  (Gen.  xxxii.  24,  SO),  to  Joshua  at  Gilgal 
(Josh.  V.  13, 15),  &c  It  is  hardly  to  be  doubted 
that  both  sets  of  passages  refer  to  the  same  kind 
of  manifestation  of  the  Divine  Presence.  This 
being  the  case,  since  we  know  that "  no  man  hath 
seen  God"  (the  Father)  "at  an^  time,"  and 
that  "  the  only-bceotten  Son,  which  is  in  the 
bosom  of  the 'Father,  He  hath  revealed  Him" 
(John  i.  18),  the  inevitable  inference  is  that  hy 
the  "  Angel  of  the  Lord  "  in  such  passages  is 
meant  He,  who  is  from  the  begmning  the 
"  Word,"  t. «.  the  Manifester  or  Revealer  of  God. 
These  appearances  are  evidently  "  foreshadow- 
ings  of  tne  Incarnation."   By  these  God  the  Son 
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HimMlf  from  time  to  time  in  that  hn- 
UMk  nature  which  He  onited  to  the  Godhead 
forsftt*  in  tiw  Virion's  womb.  Besides  this, 
which  is  the  highest  application  of  the  word 
"  angel,''  we  find  the  phnse  nsed  of  any  messen- 
I  of  God,  SQch  as  the  prophets  (Is.  xlii.  19; 
;.  L  13;  Mai.  iti.  l),  the  priests  (Mai.  u.  7), 
die  rolers  of  the  (Christian  charcnes  ( Rev.  i. 
20). — IL  Nature  of  migeb, — Little  is  said  of 
their  natore  as  disnnot  from  their  office.  Ther 
aie  tanned  "  spirits  "  (as  in  Heb.  i.  14) ;  but  it  is 
not  asserted  that  the  angelic  nature  is  incorpo- 
real. The  contrary  seems  expressly  implied  oy 
die  words  in  which  our  Lord  aedares,  that,  qftar 
ike  Rmumeiiom^  men  shall  be  "  like  the  angels  " 
(Luke  xx.  36) ;  because  (as  is  elsewhere  said, 
PhiL  iiL  21 )  thc^  bodies,  as  well  as  their  spirits, 
shall  hare  bam  made  entirely  like  His.  It  may 
also  be  noticed  that  the  glonous  appearance  as- 
cribed to  the  angels  in  Scripture  (as  m  Dan.  x.  6) 
is  the  same  as  t£u  which  shone  out  in  our  Lord's 
TrmsflguFBtion,  and  in  which  St  John  saw 
Him  clothed  in  heaven  (Ber.  i.  14-16) ;  and 
moreoTer,  that,  whenerer  angels  tunre  been 
made  manliest  to  man,  it  has  always  been  in 
hmnan  form  {as  in  Gen.  xriii.,  xix. ;  Luke  xxir. 
4 ;  Acts  i.  10,  Ac.  &c).  The  very  fact  that  the 
titles  **  sons  of  God "  (Job  i.  6,  xxxviii.  7 ; 
Dan.  iii.  25  oomp.  with  28),  and  "  gods  "  (Ps. 
Tiii.  5,  xcriL  7),  applied  to  them,  are  also  given 
to  men  (see  liuke  iii.  38 ;  Ps.  Ixxxii.  6,  and 
eomp.  our  Lord's  application  of  this  last  pas- 
sage in  John  x.  34-37),  points  in  the  same  way 
to  a  dilference  only  or  degree,  and  an  identity 
of  kind,  between  the  human  and  the  angehc 
natore.  The  angels  are  therefore  rerealid  to 
OS  as  beings,  such  as  man  miff  ht  be  and  wHl  be 
when  the  power  of  sin  and  death  is  removed, 
partaking  m  their  measure  of  the  attributes  of 
uod.  Truth,  Purity,  and  Love,  because  always 
beholding  His  fS^e  (Biatt.  xviii.  10),  and  there- 
fore being  "made  like  Him"  (1  John  iii.  2). 
This,  of  cotuie,  implies  finiteness,  and  therefore 
(in  the  strict  sense)  "  imperiectu>n"  of  nature, 
and  constant  progress,  both  moral  and  intellect- 
ual, throng  all  eternity.  Such  imperiection, 
contrasted  with  the  infinity  of  God,  is  expressly 
ascribed  to  them  in  Job  iv.  18 ;  Matt  xxiv.  36; 
I  Pet.  L  12.  This  finiteness  of  nature  implies 
capad^  of  temptation;  and  aocordingW  we 
hear  of  "fidlen  angels."  Of  the  nature  of  their 
leraptatioo  and  the  circumstances  of  their  fiUl, 
we  know  absolutely  nothing.  All  that  is  cer- 
tain is,  diat  they  "left  their  first  estate,"  and 
that  tlssy  are  now  "angeb  of  the  devil"  (Biatt. 
XXV.  41 ;  Bev.  xiL  7, 9),  partaking  therefore  of 
the  fidsehood,  undeanness,  and  hatred,  which 
are  his  peculiar  characteristics  (John  viii.  44). 
On  the  other  hand,  the  tide  especially  assigned 
to  the  angdsof  God,  diat  of  the  "holy  ones" 
(see  Dan.  iv.  IS,  23,  viu.  13 ;  Biatt  xxv.  31 ),  is 
preciseiy  the  one  which  is  given  to  those  men 
who  are  renewed  in  Christ's  image,  but  which 
belongs  to  them  in  actuality  and  in  perfection 
only  hereafter.  (Comp.  Eleb.  iL  10,  v.  9,  xii. 
13.1—111  Ofiee  of  the  ai^.— Of  their  office 
in  heaven,  we  have,  of  course,  only  vague  pro- 
phetieriimpiei(iin  1  K.xxii.19;  Is.  vi.1-3; 
Dan.  vii.  9,  10;  Rev.  vi.  II,  &c.),  which  show 
OS  nothing  but  a  never^easiii^adoradon.  Their 
eflee  towards  man  is  for  more  folly  described  to 


us.  They  are  represented  as  being,  in  the  wl« 
dest  sense,  agents  of  God's  Providence,  natimU 
and  eupernaiural,  to  the  body  and  to  die  soul. 
The  operations  of  nature  are  spoken  of,  as  un- 
der ai4;elic  guidance  fulfilling  the  Will  of  God. 
ThoM  the  pestilences  which  slew  the  first-bom 
(Ex.  xii.  23 ;  Heb.  xi.  28),  the  disobedient  peo- 
ple in  the  wilderness  (1  Cor.  x.  10),  the  Israel- 
ites in  the  days  of  David  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  16;  1 
Chr.  xxi.  16),  and  the  army  of  Sennacherib  (2 
K^  xix.  35),  as  also  the  plague  which  cut  off 
Herod  (Acts  xii.  23),  are  plainly  spoken  of  as 
the  work  of  the  "  angel  of  tno  Lord.  Nor  can 
the  mysterious  declarations  of  the  Apocalypse, 
by  fiur  the  most  numerous  of  all,  be  resolved  in- 
to mere  poetical  imagery.  ( See  especially  Rev. 
viii.  and  ix.)  More  particularly,  however,  angels 
are  spoken  of  as  ministers  of  what  is  called  su- 
pemaiwral  Providence  of  God ;  as  agents  in  the 
great  scheme  of  the  spiritual  redemption  and 
sanctification  of  man,  of  which  the  Bible  is  the 
record.  In  the  Book  of  Genesis  there  is  no  no- 
tice of  angelic  appearance  till  after  the  call  of 
Abraham.  Then,  as  the  book  is  the  history  of 
the  chtmenjandbf,  so  d\e  angels  mingle  with  and 
watch  over  its  fan^Hy  ufe,  entertained  by 
Abraham  and  by  Lot  (Gen.  xviii.,  xix.),  guiding 
Abraham's  servant  toPadan-Aram  (xxiv.  7,401, 
seen  by  the  fogitive  Jacob  at  Bethel  (xxviiL  12), 
and  welcoming  his  return  at  Mahanatm  (xxxiL 
1 ).  Their  ministry  hallows  domestic  life,  in  its 
tnals  and  its  blessings  alike,  and  is  closer,  more 
fomiliar,  and  less  awfol  than  in  after-times. 
(Contrast  G«i.  xviii.  with  Jud^.  vi.  21, 22,  xiii. 
16,  22.)  In  the  subsequent  history,  that  of  a 
g/iosoi  nation^  the  angeU  are  represented  more 
as  ministers  of  wrath  and  mercy.  It  is,  more- 
over, to  be  observed,  that  the  records  of  their 
wpearance  belong  especially  to  two  perioclf , 
that  of  the  Judgeis,  and  that  of  the  o^tivi^; 
which  were  transition  periods  in  Israelitish  hu- 
tory ;  the  former  one  destitute  of  direct  revela- 
tion or  prophetic  guidance,  the  latter  one  of 
special  trial  and  unusual  contact  with  heathen- 
ism. During  the  lives  of  Moses  and  Joshua 
there  is  no  record  of  the  appearance  of  created 
angels,  and  only  obscure  reference  to  angels  at 
all.  In  the  Book  of  Judges  angels  &pP|Bar  at 
once  to  rebuke  idolatry  (ii.  1-4),  to  call  Gideon 
(vi.  11,  &c.)  and  consecrate  Samson  (xiii.  3,  &o.J 
to  the  work  of  deliverance.  The  prophetic  of* 
floe  begins  with  Samuel,  and  immediately  angel- 
ic guidsnoe  is  withheld,  except  when  needed  b^ 
the  prophets  themselves  ( 1  K.  xix.  5 ;  2  K.  vi. 
17).  During  the  prophetic  and  kingly  period, 
angels  are  spoken  of  only  (as  noticed  above)  as 
ministers  oi  God  in  the  operations  of  nature. 
But  in  the  captivity,  when  die  Jews  were  in  the 
presence  of  foreign  nations,  each  claiming  its 
fntelaiy  deity,  then  to  the  prophets  Daniel  and 
Zechanah,  angels  are  revealed  in  a  fresh  light, 
as  watching,  not  only  over  Jerusalem,  but  also 
over  heathen  kingdoms,  under  the  Providence, 
and  to  work  out  the  designs,  of  the  Lord.  (See 
Zech.  passim,  and  Dan.  iv.  13, 23,  x.  10, 13, 20, 
21,  &c.)  The  Incarnation  marks  a  new  ^och 
of  angelic  ministration.  **  The  Angel  of  Jeho- 
vah," the  Lord  of  all  created  angels,  having 
now  descended  fh>m  heaven  to  earth,  it  was 
natural  that  His  servants  should  continue  to  dc 
serviee  diere.    Whether  to  predict  and 
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glorify  His  birth  itself  (Matt.  i.  20 ;  Lake  I,  ii.), 
to  minister  to  Him  aner  his  temptation  and 
a^ny  (Matt.  iv.  11 ;  Luke  xxii.  43),  or  to  de- 
clare His  resurrection  and  triumphant  ascension 
(Matt  xxviii.  2 ;  John  xx.  12  ;  Acts  i.  10,  11 ), 
they  seem  now  to  be  indeed  "  ascending  and 
descending  on  the  Son  of  Man/'  almost  as 
though  transferring  to  earth  the  ministrations 
of  heaven.  The  New  Testament  is  the  history 
of  the  Church  of  Christy  every  member  of  which 
is  united  to  Him.  Accordingly,  the  angels  are 
revcKoled  now,  as  "ministering  spirits"  to  eai&h 
indimdual  member  of  Christ  for  His  spiritual 

§uidance  and  aid  (Heb.  i.  14).  The  records  of 
leir  visible  appearance  are  butunfrequent  (Acts 
V.  19.  viii.  26,  x.  3,  xii.  7,  xxvii.  23) ;  but 
their  presence  and  their  aid  are  referred  to  &- 
miliany,  almost  as  things  of  course,  ever  after 
the  Incarnation.  They  are  spoken  of  as  watch- 
ing over  Christ's  little  ones  (Matt,  xviii.  10),  as 
rejoicing  over  a  penitent  sinner  ^Luke  xv.  10), 
as  present  in  the  worship  of  Christians  (1  Cor. 
xi.  10),  and,  perha|>s,  bringing  their  prayers 
before  God  (Rev.  viii.  3,  4),  and  as  bearing  the 
souls  Df  Che  redeemed  into  Paradise  (Luke  xvi. 
22).  In  one  word  they  are  Christ's  ministers 
of  ^ace  now,  as  they  shall  be  of  judgment 
hereafter  (Matt.  xiii.  39,  41,  49,  xvi.  27,  xxiv. 
31 ,  &c ).  That  there  are  degrees  of  the  angelic 
nature,  fallen  and  unfallen,  and  special  titles 
and  agencies  belonging  to  each,  is  clearly  de- 
clared by  St.  Paul  (E^.  i.  21 ;  Rom.  viii.  38), 
but  what  their  general  nature  is,  it  is  useless  to 
speculate.  For  what  little  is  known  of  this 
special  nature  see  Sebaphim,  Michael,  Ga- 
briel. 

Angling.    [Fishixg.] 

Anutm,  a  Manassite^  son  of  Shemidah 
(1  Chr.  vii.  19). 

A'nim.  a  city  in  the  mountains  of  Judah, 
named  with  Eshtcmoh  {Es-Semueh)^  and  Goshen 
(Josh.  XV.  50).  Kusebius  and  Jerome  mention 
a  place  of  tliis  name  in  Daroma,  9  miles  south 
of^  Hebron. 

Anise.  (Qcr.anethon.)  This  word  occurs 
only  in  Matt  xxiii.  23, "  Woe  unto  you,  scribes 
and  Pharisees,  hypocrites!  for  ye  pay  tithe 
of  mint  and  anise  and  cumin."  It  is  by  no 
means  a  matter  of  certainty  whether  the  anise 
{Ptmpinelln  am'sum,  Lin.)  or  the  dill  {Anethwn 
araveolens)  is  here  intended,  though  the  proba- 
bility is  more  in  favor  of  the  latter  plant.  Both 
the  dill  and  the  anise  belong  to  tlie  natural  or- 
der Umhellifercp^  and  are  much  alike  in  external 
character ;  the  seeds  of  both,  moreover,  are  and 
have  been  long  employed  in  medicine  and  cook- 
ery, as  condiments  and  carminatives.  Dr.  Royle 
is  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  dill  being  the  prop- 
er translation,  and  sa^s  that  ihRanethum  is  more 
especially  a  genus  or  Eastern  cultivation  than 
the  other  plant. 

Anklet.  This  word  does  not  occur  in  the 
A.  v.,  but  is  referred  to  in  Is.  iii.  16,  18,  20, 
where  the  prophet  speaks  of  *'  the  tinkling  or- 
naments "  about  the  feet  of  the  daughters  of  Zi- 
on,  and  of  the  "  ornaments  of  the  legs."  They 
were  fastened  to  the  ankle-band  of  each  leg, 
were  as  common  as  bracelets  and  armlets,  and 
made  of  much  the  same  materials ;  the  pleasant 
jingling  and  tinkling  which  they  made  as  they 
knocked  against  each  other,  was  no  doubt  one 


of  the  reasons  why  they  were  admired  ("the 
bravery  of  their  tinkling  ornaments").  They 
are  still  worn  in  the  East,  and  Lane  quotes  firom 
a  song,  in  allusion  to  the  pleasure  caused  bj 
their  sound,  "  the  ringing  of  thine  anklets  haa 
deprived  me  of  reason.       Hence  Mohammed 


Aaktoli. 

forbade  them  in  public ;  "  let  them  not  make  a 
noise  with  their  feet,  that  their  ornaments  which 
the^  hide  may  [thereby]  be  discovered  "  (Konmf 
XXIV.  31 ). 

An'na.  occurs  in  Punic  as  the  name  of  the 
sister  of  Dido.  1.  The  wife  of  Tobit  (T©b. 
i.  9  ff.).  —  2.  A  "prophetess"  in  Jerusalem 
at  the  time  of  our  Lord's  presentation  in  the 
Temple  (Luke  ii.  36).  She  was  of  the  tribe  of 
Asher. 

An'naas.  i  Esd.  v.  23.    [Sbnaak.]    Ap. 

An'naB  (l  Esd.  ix.  32).  A  corruption  of 
Harim  (Ezr.  X.  31).    Ap. 

An^'nas,  a  high-priest  of  the  Jews.  He  wa4 
son  of  one  Seth,  and  was  appointed  high-priest 
in  the  year  a.d.  7,  by  Quinnus,  the  imperial 
governor  of  Syria ;  but  was  obliged  by  Valerius 
Gratus,  procurator  of  Judaea,  to  give  way  to 
Ismael,  son  of  Phabi,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Tiberius,  a.d.  14.  But  soon  Ismael 
was  succeeded  by  Eleazar,  son  of  Annas ;  tbe& 
followed,  after  one  year,  Simon,  son  of  Canii- 
thus,  and  then,  after  another  year  (about  a.d.  25) 
Joseph  Caiaphas,  son-in-law  of  Annas  (John 
xviii.  13).  But  in  Luke  iii.  2,  Annas  ajid  Cai^ 
apl>as  are  both  called  high-priests,  Annas  being 
ineiv Cloned  first.  Our  Lord's  first  hearing 
(John  xviii.  13)  was  before  Annas,  who  then 
sent  him  bound  to  Caiaphas.  In  Acts  iv.  6, 
Annas  is  plainly  called  the  high-priest,  and  Cu- 
aphas  merely  named  with  others  of  his  famUy. 
It  is  no  easy  matter  to  give  an  account  of  the 
seemingly  capricious  applications  of  this  title. 
Some  maintain  that  tne  two,  Annas  and  Cai- 
aphas, were  together  at  the  head  of  the  Jewish 
people,  —  Caiaphas  as  actual  high-priest,  Annas 
as  president  of  the  Sanhedrim.  Others  again 
suppose  that  Annas  held  the  office  of  aagcait  or 
substitute  of  the  high-priest,  mentioned  by  the 
later  Talmudists.  He  lived  to  old  age,  having^ 
had  five  sons  high-priests. 

Annu'UB  (1  Esd.  viii.  48).  Probably  a  cor- 
niption  of  the  Hebrew  word  rendered  "with 
him"  (Ezr.  viii.  19).     Ap. 

Anointing  in  Holy  Scripture  is  either 
I.  Material,  with  oil,  or  II.  Spiritual,  with  the 
Holy  Ghost.  —  I.   Material. —  1.  Ordinary, 
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Anointing  the  body  or  head  with  oil  was  a 
common  practice  with  the  Jews,  as  with  other 
Oriental  nations  (Dent.  xxTiii.  40 ;  Ruth  iii.  3 ; 
Mic  vi.  15).  Abstinence  from  it  was  a  si^  of 
mourning  (2  Sam.  xiv.  2 ;  Dan.  x.  3 ;  Matt, 
▼i  17).  Anointing  the  head  with  oil  or  oint- 
ment seems  also  to  have  been  a  mark  of  re- 
spect sometimes  paid  by  a  host  to  his  guests 
(Lake  vii.  46  ana  Ps.  xxiii.  5),  and  was  an 
ancient  E^3^tian  custom  at  feasts. — 2.  Offi- 
daL  Anointing  with  oil  was  a  rite  of  inaugu- 
iBtion  into  each  of  the  three  typical  offices  of 
the  Jewish  commonwealth,  (a)  PropheU  were 
occasionally  anointed  to  their  office  (1  K.  xix. 
16),  and  are  called  messiahs,  or  anointed  (1 
Chr.  xTi.  22;  Ps.  cv.  15).  (b)  Priests,  at  the 
first  institution  of  the  LeWtical  priesthood, 
were  all  anointed  to  their  offices,  tne  sons  of 
Aaron  as  well  as  Aaron  himself  (Ex.  xl.  15; 
Nam.  iii.  3) ;  but  afterwards,  anointing  seems 
not  to  have  been  repeated  at  the  consecration 
of  ordinary  priests,  but  to  have  been  especially 
leservod  ror  the  high-priest  (Ex.  xxix.  29; 
Lev.  xvL  32);  so  that  "the  priest  that  is 
anointed  *'  (Lev.  iv.  3)  is  generally  thought  to 
mean  the  high-priest.  S^  also  Lev.  iv.  5, 16, 
and  vL  22.  (c)  Kings.  Anointing  was  the 
principal  and  divinely-appointed  ceremony  in 
the  inaoguration  of  the  Jewish  kings  (1  Sam. 
ix.  16,  X.  1 ;  1  K.  i.  34,  39) ;  inde^,  so  pre- 
eminently did  it  belong  to  the  kingly  office, 
that  "the  Lord's  anointed"  was  a  common 
designation  of  the  theocratic  king  (1  Sam.  xii. 
3,  5;  2  Sam.  i.  14,  16).  The  rite  was  some- 
times performed  more  than  once.  David  was 
thrioe  anointed  to  be  king :  first,  privately  by 
Samoely  before  the  death  of  Saul,  by  way  of 
conferring  on  him  a  right  to  the  throne  (I  Sam. 
xvL  I,  13);  again  over  Judah  at  Hebron  (2 
Sam.  IL  4),  and  finally  over  the  whole  nation 
(2  Sam.  V.  3).  After  the  separation  into  two 
kingdoms,  the  kings  both  of  Judah  and  of 
I<rad  seem  still  to  have  been  anointed  (2  K. 
ix.  3,  xL  12).  So  late  as  the  time  of  the  cap- 
tivi^  the  king  is  called  "  the  anointed  of  the 
Lord  "  (Ps.  Ixxxix.  38,  51 ;  Lam.  iv.  20).  Be- 
sides Jewish  kings,  we  read  that  Hazael  was  to 
be  anointed  king  over  Syria  1 1  K.  xix.  15). 
Cyms  also  is  csuJed  the  Lord  s  anointed,  as 
having  been  raised  by  God  to  the  throne  for 
the  special  purpose  of  delivering  the  Jews  out 
of  captivity  (Is.  xlv.  1).  {d)  Inammate  objects 
also  were  anointed  with  oil  in  token  of  their 
being  set  apart  for  religious  service.  Thus 
Jacob  anointed  a  pillar  at  Bethel  (Gen.  xxxi. 
13;  and  at  the  introduction  of  the  Mosaic 
economy,  the  tabernacle  and  all  its  furniture 
were  consecrated  b^  anointing  (Ex.  xxx.  26- 
28).  —  3.  Eedeskutuxd.  Anointing  with  oil  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  is  prescribed  by  St. 
James  to  be  used  together  ¥rith  prayer,  by 
the  elders  of  the  church,  for  the  recovery  of  the 
sack  (James  r.  14).  Analogous  to  this  is  the 
anointing  with  oil  practised  by  the  twelve 
(Mark  vl  13),  and  our  Lord's  anointing  the 
tjes  of  a  blind  man  with  day  made  firom  sali* 
va,  in  restoring  him  miraculously  to  sight 
(Johnix.6,  11). — IL  Spiritual.  —  1.  In  the 
O.  T.  a  Deliverer  is  promised  under  the  title 
of  Messiah,  or  Anointed  (Ps.  ii.  2;  Dan.  ix. 
25,  26);  and  the  nature  of  his  anointing  is 
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described  to  be  spiritual,  with  the  Holy  Ghost 
(Is.  Ixi.  1 ;  see  Luke  iv.  18).  As  anointing 
with  oil  betokened  prosperity,  and  produced  a 
cheerful  aspect  (Ps.  civ.  15),  so  this  spiritual 
unction  is  figuratively  described  as  anointing 
"with  the  oil  of  gladness "  Ps.  xlv.  7 ;  Heb.  i. 
9).  In  the  N.  T.  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  shown 
to  be  the  Messiah,  or  Christ,  or  Anointed  of 
the  Old  Testament  (John  i.  41 ;  Acts  ix.  22, 
xvii.  2,  3,  xviii.  5,  28) ;  and  the  historical  fact 
of  his  being  anointed  with  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
asserted  and  recorded  (John  i.  32,  33 ;  Acts  iv. 
27,  X.  38).  2.  Spiritual  anointing  with  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  conferred  also  upon  Christians 
by  God  (2  Cor.  i.  21 ),  and  they  are  described 
as  having  an  unction  from  the  Holy  One,  by 
which  they  know  all  things  (1  John  u.  20,  27). 
To  anoint  the  eyes  with  eye-salve  is  used  fig- 
urativelv  to  denote  the  ])rocess  of  obtaining 
spiritual  perception  (Rev.  iii.  18). 

A'nos.  1  Esd.  ix.  34.     [Vaniah.]    Ap. 

Ant  (Heb.  nemaldh).  This  insect  is  men- 
tioned twice  in  the  O.  T. :  in  Prov.  vi.  6,  "  Go 
to  the  ant,  thou  sluggard,  consider  her  ways 
and  be  wise ; "  in  Prov.  xxx.  25,  "  The  antM 
are  a  people  not  strong,  yet  they  prepare  their 
meat  m  tne  summer."  in  the  former  of  these 
passages  the  diligence  of  this  insect  is  instanced 
by  the  wise  man  as  an  example  worthy  of  imi* 
tation;  in  ^e  second  passage  the  ant's  wu- 
dom  is  espedally  alluded  to,  for  these  insects, 
"  though  they  be  little  on  the  earth,  are  exceed- 
ing wise."  It  is  well  known  that  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans  believed  that  the  ant 
stored  up  food,  which  it  collected  in  the  sum- 
mer, reaay  for  the  winter's  consumption ;  but 
this  is  an  error.  The  European  species  of  ants 
are  all  dormant  in  the  winter,  and  consequentl  v 
require  no  food ;  and  the  observations  of  moo- 
em  naturalists  seem  almost  conclusive  that 
no  ants  lav  up  for  future  consumption.  The 
words  of  j^olomon  do  not  necessarily  teach  that 
ants  store  up  food  for  future  use,  but  they  seem 
to  imply  that  such  was  the  case.  If  this  was 
the  general  opinion,  is  it  a  matter  of  surprise 
that  the  wise  man  should  select  the  ant  as  an 
instance  whereon  he  might  ground  a  lesson  of 
prudence  and  forethought? — The  teaching  of 
the  Bible  is  accommodated  to  the  knowled^ 
and  opinions  of  those  to  whom  its  language  is 
addressed,  and  the  observations  of  naturalists 
are  no  more  an  argument  against  the  truth  of 
the  Word  of  God  than  are  the  ascertained  laws 
of  astronomical  science. 

Antelope.  In  scientific  nomenclature,  the 
term  "  antelope"  is  the  designation  of  a  family 
of  ruminants  containing  numerous  species. 
Ruminants  are  animals  which  chew  the  cud 
and  divide  the  hoof.  The  antelope  family  is 
distinguished  from  all  others  by  their  light  and 
grace&l  forms,  and  their  permanent  horns, 
which  are  generally  round,  annulated,  and 
slender. 

The  iachmur,  improperly  rendered  "  fallow- 
deer"  (Deut.  xiv.  5,  1  K.  iv.  23),  is  a  species 
of  antelope,  as  also  the  theo,  translated  '^  wild 
ox"  (Deut  xiv.  5),  "wild  bull"  (Is.  11. 20),  and 
the  dishon  and  tsebi  (Deut.  xiv.  5),  rendered 
"roebuck"  and  "pygarg." 

The  cut  represents  a  specimen  of  the  second 
species, — the  antelope  dejasaa  of  Wilkinson. 
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The    tsebi    is   mentioned    (EngliBh   version) 
''roe"  (Dent  ziL    15,   S2,   xiv.   5,  zv.  22; 


Antelop*  d^/hata  of  WlIUnMn. 

1  K.  Iv.  23 ;  Heb.  Bible  v.  3 ;  Prov.  vi.  5,  vii.  8, 
▼iii.  14 1  Is.  xiii.  14). 

AntichriBt.  This  term  is  employed  by 
the  Apostle  John  alone,  and  is  defined  by  him 
in  a  manner  which  leaves  no  donbt  as  to  its  in- 
trinsic  meaning.  With  regard  to  its  applica- 
tion there  is  less  certainty.  In  the  first  passace 
(I  John  ii.  18)  in  which  it  occurs  the  aposue 
makes  direct  reference  to  the  false  Christs, 
whose  coming,  it  had  been  foretold,  should 
mark  the  last  days.  "  Little  children,  it  is  the 
last  time :  and  as  ye  have  heard  that  the  ArUi" 
Christ  Cometh,  even  now  have  there  been  many 
Antichrista ;  whcrcbj  we  know  that  it  is  the  last 
time."  The  allusion  to  Matt  xxiv.  24,  was 
clearly  in  the  mind  of  the  Svriac  translator, 
who  rendered  Antickrut  by  "  the  false  Christ." 
In  ver.  22  wc  find,  "  he  w  the  Antichrist  that 
dcnieth  the  Father  and  the  Son ; "  and  still 
more  positively,  "every  spirit  that  confesseth 
not  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh  "  is 
of  Antichrist  (comp.  2  John  7).  From  these 
emphatic  and  repeated  deflnitions  it  has  been 
supposed  that  the  object  of  the  apostle  in  his 
first  epistle  was  to  combat  the  errors  of  Ce- 
rinthus,  the  Docette,  and  the  Gnostics,  on  the 
subject  of  the  Incarnation.  The  AnHdaiets^ 
against  which  he  warned  the  churches  of  Aaia 
Minor  as  being  already  in  the  world,  had  been 
of  their  own  number ;  "  they  went  out  from  us, 
but  they  were  not  of  us"  (1  John  ii.  19) ;  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  referred  to,  im- 
plies that  the  name  was  already  flEuniliar  to 
those  to  whom  the  epistle  was  addressed, 
dirough  the  apostles'  ond  teaching  (2  Thess. 
ii.  5).  The  coming  of  Antichrist  was  believed 
to  be  fbretold  in  the  "  vile  person  "  of  Daniel's 
prophecy  (xi.  21),  which  received  its  first  ac- 
complishment in  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  but  of 
whicn  the  complete  fulfilment  was  reserved  for 
the  last  times.  He  is  identified  with  "  the  man 
of  sin,  the  son  of  perdition  "  (2  Thess.  ii.  3), 
who  should  be  revealed  when  he  "  who  now 
letteth  "  was  removed ;  that  is,  according  to 
the  belief  of  the  primitive  church,  when  the 
Roman  onler  of  things  ceased  to  be.  This 
interpretation  brings  Antichrist  into  close  con- 


nection with  the  gigantic  power  of  evil,  sprm*- 
bolized  by  the  "  beast "  (Rev.  xiii. ),  who  received 
his  power  from  the  dragon  (t.e.  the  devU,  the 
serpent  of  Qenesis),  continued  for  forty  and 
two  months,  and  was  invested  with  tlM  king- 
dom of  the  ten  kinpis  who  destroyed  the  hariot 
Babylon  (Rev.  xvu.  12,  17],  the  dtj  of  seven 
hills.  The  destruction  of  Babylon  is  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  rule  of  Antichrist  n>r  a  diort  period 
(Rev.  xvii.  10),  to  be  in  his  turn  overtiirown  "  in 
the  battle  of  that  great  day  of  God  Almighty  " 
fRev.  xvi.  14)  with  the  ndse  prophet  and  all 
nis  followers  (Rev.  xix.).  The  personality 
of  Antichrist  is  to  be  inferred  as  well  ftom 
the  personalis  of  his  historical  precursor,  as 
from  that  of  Him  to  whom  he  stands  oppoeed. 
Snch  an  interpretation  is  to  be  preferred  to  that 
which  regards  Antichrist  as  the  embodiment 
and  personification  of  all  powers  and  agencies 
inimical  to  Christ,  or  of  the  Antichristian  might 
of  the  worid.  In  the  Jewish  traditions  Anti- 
christ is  represented  by  Armilus,  or  Armilaua^ 
which  is  the  translation  of  "  the  wicked  "  in  the 
Targum  of  Pseudo-Jonathan  on  Is.  xi.  4.  He 
was  the  last  enemy  of  the  Jewish  race,  who, 
afier  Gog  and  Magog,  should  wage  fierce  wan 
and  slay  Messiah  ben  Ephraim,  but  should  him* 
self  be  slain  by  Messiah  ben  David.  His  his. 
tory  will  be  found  in  Buxtorfs  Lex.  Taim.  pp. 
221-224.  A  type  of  Antichrist  has  been  sought 
in  Balaam  the  antagonist  of  Moses,  the  type  of 
Christ,  and  the  allusions  in  Jude  11,  and  2  Pet. 
ii.  15,  are  presumed  to  be  directed  against  the 
errors  of  tne  Nicolaitanes,  Nicolans  signifying 
in  Greek  the  same  as  Balaam  in  Hebrew.  But 
of  such  speculations  there  is  no  end ;  the  lan- 
guage of  the  apostles  is  intentionally  obscure, 
and  this  obscurity  has  been  rather  deepened 
than  removed  by  the  oonflictine  interpretations 
of  expositors.  All  that  the  (urk  hints  of  the 
apofities  teach  us  is,  that  they  regarded  Anti- 
cnrist  as  a  power  whose  infiuence  was  ban- 
ning to  be  felt  even  in  their  time,  but  whose  full 
development  was  reserved  till  the  passing  away 
of  the  principle  which  hindered  it,  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  power  symbolized  by  the  mys. 
tical  Babylon. 

An'^tioch.  1.  In  Stria.  The  capital  of 
the  Greek  kings  of  Syria,  and  afterwards  the 
residence  of  the  Roman  governors  of  the  proy« 
ince  which  bore  the  same  name.  This  metrop* 
olis  was  situated  where  the  chain  of  Lebanon, 
running  northwards,  and  the  chain  of  Taums, 
running  eastwards,  are  brought  to  an  abrupt 
meeting.  Here  the  Orontes  breaks  through  the 
mountains ;  and  Antioch  was  placed  at  a  bend 
of  the  river,  partiy  on  an  island,  partiv  on  the 
level  which  forms  the  left  bank,  and  partly  on  the 
steep  and  craggy  ascent  of  Mount  Silpins,  which 
rose  abmptiy  on  the  south.  In  the  immediate 
neighborhood  was  Daphne,  the  celebrated  sanc- 
tuary of  Apollo  (2  Mace.  iv.  3.3) ;  whence  the 
city  was  sometimes  called  AirriocH  by  Daphith^ 
to  distinguish  it  from  other  cities  of  the  aazne 
name.— -No  city,  after  Jerusalem,  is  so  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  history  of  the  apos- 
tolic church.  Certain  points  of  close  asso- 
ciation between  these  two  cities,  as  regards  the 
progress  of  Christianity,  may  be  notirod  in  the 
first  place.  One  of  the  seven  deacons,  or  almo* 
ners  appointed  at  Jerosalem,  was  Nicolas,  a 
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praadjrte  of  Andoch  (Acts  W.  5).  The  Chris- 
tiaiiB,  who  were  dupersed  from  Jemsalem  at 
the  death  of  Stephen,  preached  the  Gospel  at 
Anttodi  (iMd.  xi.  19).  It  was  from  Jerusalem 
that  A^abns  and  the  other  prophets,  who  fore- 
told the  famine,  came  to  Andoch  (ibid.  xi.  27, 
S8) ;  and  Barnabas  and  Saul  were  consequendj 
sent  on  a  mission  of  charity  from  the  latter  city 
to  the  former  (ibid.  xi.  30,  xii.  25).  It  was 
from  Jemsalem  a^n  that  the  Judaizers  came, 
who  disturbed  the  church  at  Andoch  (ibid.  xv. 
1);  and  it  was  at  Andoch  that  St.  Paul  re- 
bokfid  St.  Peter  for  conduct  into  which  he  had 
been  betrayed  through  the  influence  of  emis- 
saries from  Jerusalem  (Gal.  ii.  11,  12).  —  The 
ehiet'  interest  of  Andoch,  however,  is  connected 
with  the  progress  of  Chrisdanity  among  the 
beadien.  Here  the  first  Gentile  church  was 
founded  (Acts  xi.  20, 21 ) ;  here  the  disciples  of 
Jesos  Christ  were  first  called  Christians  (xi. 
26) ;  here  St.  Paul  exercised  (so  far  as  is  dis- 
dnctly  reoorded)  his  first  systematic  ministerial 
work  (xi.  22-26 ;  see  xiv.  26-28 ;  also  xv.  35 
and  xriii.  22) ;  hence  he  started  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  first  missionary  journey  (xiii.  1'3), 
and  hither  he  returned  (xiv.  26).  So  again 
sfter  the  apostolic  council  (the  decrees  of  which 
were  specudly  addressed  to  the  Gendle  con- 
verts at  Andoch,  xr.  23),  he  began  and  ended 
his  second  missionary  journey  at  this  place  (xv. 
36,  xviii.  22).  This  too  was  the  starting  point 
of  the  third  missionary  journey  (xviu.  23), 
which  was  brought  to  a  termination  by  the  im- 
prisonment at  Jerusalem  and  CsBsarea.  Though 
St  Paul  was  never  again,  so  far  as  we  know,  at 
Andoch,  it  did  not  cease  to  be  an  important 
eentie  for  Christiaa  progress ;  but  it  does  not 
beknis  to  this  place  to  trace  its  history  as  a  pa* 
triarehate,  and  its  connection  with  Ignatius, 
Qirysostom,  and  other  eminent  names.  Anti- 
och  was  founded  in  the  year  300  b.o.,  by  Selcu- 
cus  Nicator.  Jews  were  setded  there  from  the 
first  in  large  numbers,  were  governed  by  their 
own  ethnarch,  and  allowed  to  have  the  same 
political  privileges  with  the  Greeks.  Andoch 
grew  under  die  successive  Seleucid  kings,  till  it 
became  a  dty  of  great  extent  and  of  remarkable 
beauty.  Some  of  the  most  magnificent  build- 
ings were  on  the  island.  One  feature,  which 
seems  to  have  been  characterisdc  of  the  great 
Syrian  cities,  •'-  a  vast  street  with  colonnades, 
intersecting  the  whole  from  end  to  end,  —  was 
sdded  byAndochus  Epiphanes.  Some  lively 
notices  of  the  Andoch  of  this  period,  and  of  its 
relation  to  Jewish  histonr,  are  supplied  by  the 
books  of  Maccabees.  (See  especifuly  1  Mace, 
iii.  37,  xi.  13 ;  2  BCacc  iv.  7-9,  v.  21,  xi.  36.) 
It  is  the  Antioch  of  the  Roman  period  with 
which  we  are  concerned  in  the  N.  T.  By  Pom- 
pey  it  had  been  made  a  free  city,  and  such  it 
continued  till  the  dme  of  Antoninus  Pius. 
The  eariy  Empeiois  raised  there  some  large 
and  important  structures,  such  as  aqueducts, 
amphitneatres,  and  baths.  Herod  the  Great 
contribated  a  road  and  a  colonnade.  It  should 
be  mentioned  here  that  the  cidzens  of  Andoch 
Bttder  the  Empire  were  noted  for  scurrilous  wit 
and  the  invention  of  nicknames.  This  perhaps 
was  the  origin  of  the  name  by  which  the  disci- 
^es  of  Jesus  Christ  are  designated,  and  which 
was  probably  given  by  Romans  to  the  despised 


sect,  and  not  by  Chrisdans  to  themselves.  —  2* 
InPisidia  (Acts  xiii.  14,  xiv.  19,  21 ;  2  Tim. 
iii.  11),  on  the  borders  of  Phryfia,  corresponds 
to  YcUobatch,  which  is  distant  from  AJo-ther  six 
hours  over  the  mountains.  This  city,  like  the 
Syrian  Andoch,  was  founded  by  Seleucus  Nica- 
tor. Under  the  Romans  it  became  a  coUmia, 
and  was  also  called  Cassarea.  The  occasion  on 
which  St  Paul  visited  the  city  for  the  first  dme 
(Acts  xiii.  14)  was  very  interesting  and  im- 
portant. His  preaching  in  the  synagogue  led 
to  the  reception  of  the  Gospel  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  Uendles :  and  this  result^  in  a  vio- 
lent persecudon  on  the  part  of  the  Jews,  who 
first,  using  the  influence  of  some  of  the  wealthy 
female  residents,  drove  him  from  Andoch  to 
Iconium  (ib.  50,  51),  and  subsequendy  followed 
him  even  to  Lystra  (Acts  xiv.  19).  St.  Paul, 
on  his  return  from  Lystra,  revisited  Andoch 
for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  minds  of 
the  disciples  (ib.  21).  Tnese  events  happened 
when  he  was  on  his  first  missionaxr  journey,  in 
company  with  Barnabas.  He  probablj  visited 
Antioch  again  at  the  be^nning  of  his  second 
journey,  when  Silas  was  his  associate,  and  Ti- 
motheus,  who  was  a  native  of  this  neigh- 
borhood, had  just  been  added  to  the  party. 
The  allusion  in  2  Tim.  iii.  U  shows  that  Ti- 
motheus  was  well  acquainted  with  the  sufler- 
ings  which  the  aposde  had  undergone  during 
his  first  visit  to  the  Pisidian  Antiooi.     [Phbt- 
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Alltiochi'a  (l  Mace.  iv.  35,  vi.  63 ;  2  Mace 
iv.  33,  V.  21).     [Antioch  1.] 

AntiO'^cniailS,  pardsans  of  Andochns 
Epiphanes  (2  Mace.  iv.  9,  19). 

Anti^OCniSy  concubine  of  Andochus  Epiph- 
anes (2  Mace.  iv.  30). 

Anti^OChuSy  father  of  Numenius,  one  of 
the  ambassadors  from  Jonathan  to  the  Romasis 
(I  Mace.  xii.  16,  xiv.  22). 

Anti^OChuB  H.,  king  of  Syria,  sumamed 
the  Gody  succeeded  his  father  Andochus  Soter 
in  B.C.  261.  During  die  earlier  part  of  his 
reign  he  was  enga^d  in  a  fierce  war  wiUi 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  king  of  Egj^t,  in  the 
course  of  which  Parthia  and  Bactria  revolted 
and  beoune  independent  kingdoms.  At  length 
(B.C.  250)  peace  was  made,  ai^d  the  two  mon- 
archs  "joined  themselves  together"  (Dan.  xi. 
6),  and  Ptolemy  ("the  king  of  the  south") 
gave  his  danehter  Berenice  in  rritrriage  to 
Andochus  (**  die  king  of  the  no^ u  '*),  who  set 
aside  his  former  wife,  Laodice,  to  receive  her. 
After  some  dme,  on  the  death  of  Plotemy  (b.c. 
247),  Andochus  recalled  Laodice  and  her  chil- 
dren Seleucus  and  Andochus  to  court.  Thus 
Berenice  was  "  not  able  to  retain  her  power ; " 
and  Laodice,  in  jealous  fear  lest  she  might  a 
second  dme  lose  her  ascendency,  poisoned 
Andochus  (him  **  diat  strengthened  her,"  i.e. 
Berenice),  and  caused  Berenice  and  her  infant 
son  to  be  put  to  death,  b.c.  246  (Dan.  xi.  6). 
After  the  death  of  Andochus,  Ptolemy  Ever- 
getes,  the  brother  of  Berenice  ("  out  of  a  branch 
of  her  roots"),  who  succeeded  his  father  Ptol. 
Philaddphus,  exacted  vengeance  for  his  sister's 
death  by  an  invasion  of  Syria,  in  which  Laod- 
ice was  killed,  her  son  Seleucus  Callinicns 
driven  fbr  a  dme  from  the  throne,  and  the 
whole  country  plundered  (Dan.  xi.  7-9).    The 
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ItMlilities  thus  rcneved  continned  Tor  manj 
Jean;  aod  on  [he  dealhor  Selcucus  B.C.  2^6, 
•Aer  hia  "  return  into  hiii  own  land  "  (Uon.  li. 
i),  h[B  sons  AJcxonder,  (Scleucus)  Kcruunos, 
and  Antiochue  "  asspmliled  a  mullitude  of 
^rcat  forces"  agaiiiKC  I'lol.  I'hilupatar  the  eon 
of  Evcr^tes,  and  one  of  (hem  (Antiochus) 
threatened  to  oTcrthrow  the  power  of  J'-gJpt 
(Dan.  xi.  9,  10). 

Aati'OOhUBlII.,  surnained  iht  Grrat.tvc- 
Meded  his  brother  Sefeueus  KerannoE,  who  waa 
•ssassinated  after  a  nhort  rei;pi  in  b.u.  223.  He 
prosecuted  tlic  war  aguicst  Ptolemy  Philopator 
with  vitnt,  and  at  first  with  success.  In  it.c. 
S18  he  drove  the  Egvptian  farces  to  Siiion.con- 

?iered  Samaria  and  Gilead.  and  wintered  at 
tolemaia,  but  was  defeated  next  year  at 
Raphia,  near  Gaza  (B.C.  ai7|,  with  immense 
loss,  and  in  consequence  made  a  peai^  with 
Ptolemy,  in  which  he  ceded  to  him  the  disputed 
provinces  of  Ccele-Syria,  Phfeniria  and  rales- 
tine  (Dan.  xi.  II,  12).  During  the  next  thir- 
Men  jetn  Antiochus  was  engaged  in  strength- 


mung^  hia  position  in  Asia  Minor,  and  on  the 
froDtiere  or  Farthia,  and  by  bissuccesses  gained 
his  sarname  of  fAe  Grtal.  At  the  end  of  this 
time,  B.C.  305,  Ptolemy  FhiltKiator  died,  and 
left  his  kingdom  to  his  son  Ptol,  Epiphanvs, 
who  was  only  live  years  old.  Antiochus  availed 
himself  of  the  opportunity  which  was  offered 
by  the  weakness  of  a  minority  nnd  the  unpojm- 
larity  of  tbo  rqwnt,  to  unite  with  Philip  III.  of 
Uacedon  for  the  purpose  of  conquering  and 
dividing  the  Egyptian  dominions.  The  Jews, 
Irbo  had  been  exaaperalcd  by  the  conduct  of 
Ptol.  Philopator  both  in  Palestine  and  Eg^rpt, 
Openly  espoused  his  cause,  under  the  influence 
ctf  a  short-sighted  polirv  ("the  Actions  among 
thy  people  shall  rise,  i.e.  ajrainal  Ptolemy, 
Dan.  xi.  U).  Antiochus  succeeded  in  occupying 
the  three  dispnicd  provinces,  but  was  recalled 
to  Asia  hv  a  war  which  broke  out  with  Attains, 
king  of  Pcrj:nmus ;  and  hia  ally  Philip  was 
bimself  embroiled  with  the  Romans.  In  con- 
saqnencc  of  this  direision,  Ptolemy,  by  the  aid 
of  Sropas,  again  made  himself  master  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  recovered  the  territory  which  ho 
had  lost.  In  k.c.  I9B  Antiochus  rc-appcared 
in  the  field  and  gained  a  decisive  victory  "  near 
the  sonrees  of  the  Jordan ; "  and  afterwards 
captured  Scopas  nnd  the  remnant  of  his  forces 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  Sidon  (Dan.  xi.  15). 
The  Jews,  who  had  suffered  severely  during  the 
atmggte,  welcomed  Anriochus  as  their  detiv- 
«er.  and  "  he  stood  in  the  glorious  land  whirh 
by  his  hand  wa«  to  he  consumed  "  (Dan   xi. 
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ith  the  PhiEni. 
clan  provinces  for  her  dower,  favored  the 
interests  of  bvr  husband  rather  than  those  of 
her  father  (Dan.  xi.  17).  Yroia  Egypt  Antio- 
chua  turned  again  to  Asia  Minor,  and  after 
various  auccessea  in  the  jEgcan  crossed  over 
to  Greece,  and  by  the  advice  of  Hannibal 
entered  on  a  war  with  Home.  His  victorious 
course  was  checked  at  Thermopylv  (u.c.  191 ), 
and  after  subsequimt  rcvcrsca  lie  was  finallv 
defeated  at  Magnesia  in  Lydia,  B.C.  190.  By 
thc  peace  which  wa»  concluded  shortly  after- 
wards (B.C.  168)  he  WAS  forc«d  to  cede  all  hi.ii 
possessions  "on  the  Roman  side  of  Mt. 
Taurus,"  and  to  pay  in  successive  instal- 
ments an  enormoua  sum  of  money  to  delray 
the  expenses  of  the  war.  This  last  condi- 
tion led  to  bis  igiiominous  death.  In  n.c 
1S7  he  attacked  a  rich  temple  of  Belus  in  Elv- 
mais,  and  waa  slain  bv  the  people  who  roae  in 
its  defence.  Thus  '■  he  atumbled  and  fell,  and 
was  not  found  "  ^Don.  xi.  19). — Two  sons  of 
Antiochus  occupied  the  throne  after  hini,  Se- 
leucus  Philopator,  his  immediate  successor, 
and  Antiochus  IV,.  who  gained  the  kingdom 
upon  the  assaasination  of  his  brother, 

Anti'oohuB  IV.,  Epiph'anes  {ihe  lUaa- 
(nouf),  was  the  vonniireHt  son  of  Antiochus 
the  Great.  He  was  given  as  a  hostage  to  the 
Romans  (s.o.  188)  ^r  his  father's  defeat  at 
Magnesia.  In  B.C.  I7S  he  waa  released  by  the 
intervention  of  his  brother  Seleucns,  who  suh- 
stitnled  hia  own  son  Demetrius  in  his  flace. 
Antiochus  was  at  Athens  when  Seleucua  was 
ited   by  Ueliodorua.     He  took  advan 
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Eumencs  and  Attains,  easily  expelled  Helio- 
dorus  who  had  usarpcd  the  cronm,  and  himself 
"obtained  the  kingdom  by  flatteries  "  (Dan.  xi. 
21)  to  the  exclusion  of  his  nephew  Demetrios 
[Dan.  viii.  7).  The  acce>!sion  of  Antiochoi 
waa  immediately  followed  W  dosperatc  efforts 
of  the  Helleniiing  party  at  Jerusalcio  to  assert 
their  supremacy.  Jamn,  the  brother  of  Onias 
in.,  the  high-prictt,  pcmiaded  the  king  to 
transffcr  the  high-prieslhood  to  him,  and  at  tha 
same  time  bought  permission  (S  Mace.  iv.  9) 
to  carry  out  his  design  of  habituating  the  Jews 
to  Greek  cnsloms  [-l  Mace.  iv.  7,  20).  Three 
years  afterwards.  Menelaus,  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin,  who  was  commissioned  by  Jason  Id 
carry  to  Antiochus  the  price  of  his  ofSce,  sup- 

Elanted  Jason  bv  oflenng  the  king  a  larger 
ribe,  and  whs  himself  appointed  high-priest, 
while  Jason  wns  obliged  to  take  refuge  among 
tiio  Ammonites  (2  Macr.  iv.  23-S6).  From 
these  circumstances  and  ftom  the  marked 
honor  with  which  Antiochua  waa  received  at 
Jerusalem  very  eitrly  in  hia  reigo  (c  B.C.  173 ; 
2  Maec.  iv.  li],  it  appears  that  he  found  no 
difficulty  in  regaining  the  border  provinces 
which  had  been  given  as  the  dower  of  his  sisttr 
Clcopatra  to  Ftol.  Epinhnnes.  But  his  ambi- 
tion led  him  still  (arther,  and  ho  undertook 
four  campaigns  against  Egypt,  B.C.  171,  170. 
169,  169,  with  greater  success  than  hod  atteaded 
and  the  complete  conquest  of 
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cDce  of  iho  Ronums  (D&n.  xi,  S4 ;  1  Mace.  i. 
16  7.;!  Mace.  v.  U  If.).  The  conrse  of  Anli- 
orhos  was  eveiyirhere  marked  by  the  name 
wild  prodigality  as  had  si^oltzed  nia  occupa- 
tion of  tbe  throne  (Dan.'.c).  The  oonsequeDt 
erhaastion  of  his  trcaaary,  and  the  armed  con- 
flH-ts  of  tha  riTal  high-prieets  whom  he  hud 
Appointed,  fiimijhcd  the  occasion  for  an  assault 
upoTt  JerosalL-m  on  his  return  from  hi^  second 
EitTptian  cajnp;ugn  (B.C.  170)  which  be  had 
probably  planned  in  conjunction  with  Piol 
Pbilometor.  who  was  at  tl^t  dme  in  hia  power 
(Djii.  si.  2G|.  The  Temple  was  plundered,  a 
terrible  massacre  took  place,  and  a  Fhrfgian 
joremor  was  left  with  Menelaua  in  charge  of 
t^e  citv  {S  Mace.  v.  I-2S  ;  1  Mace.  i.  S0-2B]. 
Two  TeaiB  afterwards,  at  the  close  of  the  fourth 
Egyptian  expedition,  Antiochus  detached  a 
toTTx  nnder  ApoUonias  ro  oceupv  Jerusalem 
and  fbrtiff  it,  and  al  this  time  he  availed  him- 
self of  thie  assistance  of  the  ancestral  enomiea 
of  tbe  Jews  (1  Uacc.  ir.  61 ,  v.  3  ff, ;  Dan.  -xi. 
41).  Tbe  decrees  then  followed  which  have 
rniJered  bis  name  infiunoos.  The  Temple  was 
(IcsecruKd,  and  the  observance  of  the  law  was 
Ibrhidden.     "  On  the  fifteenth  day  of  Cislen 

tha  Syrians]  set  up  the  abomination  of  deso- 
tion  ()',&  an  idol  altar,  rcr.  fl9)  on  the  altar  " 
( I  Maoc  i.  M).  Ten  days  Afterwards  an  oHer- 
in;;  was  mad«  upon  it  to  Japitor  Olympins. 
At  Jeroialem  all  O])position  appears  to  hav« 
ceued ;  bat  MaitarhiH.i  and  his  sons  organized 
a  icnataDce  1"  holpen  with  a  little  help,  Dan. 
xL  34),  which  prescrred  inviolate  the  name  and 
bith  of  Imel.    Heanwhile  AnHochiu  tamed 


s  to  tbe  Eaat,  towards  Parthia  and  Ar- 
iDCnis  (Dan.  xi.  40).  Bearing  not  Iodk  after- 
wards of  tbe  riches  of  a  temple  of  Nanna 
{"  the  desire  of  women,"  Dan.  xi.  37)  in  Ely- 
maii,  hung  with  tbe  gifto  of  Alexander,  he  re- 
vtlred  to  plander  it.  The  attempt  was  def(^aC- 
ed;  and  though  he  did  not  fall  like  his  father 
in  the  act  of  sacrilege,  the  event  hastened  his 
lii^Kth.  He  retired  to  Babylon,  and  thence  to 
Titm  ia  Persia,  where  he  died  B.C.  164,  the 
Tictim  of  nipeiBtition,  lerror.  and  ramoive,  hav- 
ing fint  beard  of  the  aucceases  of  the  Maccabees  ' 
in  [TSEoriDg  the  Temple-worship  at  Jerusalem 
(I  Mace.  vL  1-16 ;  cf.  2  Mace.  J.  7-!:;].  "He 
came  to  bis  end  and  there  was  none  to  help 
him  "  (Dan.  xi.  45).  The  reivn  of  Antiochus, 
thns  sbortty  traced,  was  the  lai^t  (treat  crisis  in 
the  history  of  tbe  Jews  before  the  coming  of 
our  Lord.  The  prominence  which  is  given  to 
ii  in  tbe  hook  of  Danisl  lillv  accords  with  its 
irpicol  and  repreaen  taiive  character  (Dan.  vit, 
|i,  2S,  viii.  II  ff.).  Tbe  conime't  of  AVuander 
kikl  iaiTodiued  tbs  forces  of  Greek  thought  and 
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I  life  into  the  Jewish  nation,  whivh  was  alivadt 
prepared  for  their  operation  [AlkxaniibbJ. 
For  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  thest  tbrces 


out  ward  struggle  alone 
could  decide  whetberJudai:im  was  to  be  merged 
in  a  rationalized  Paganism,  or  to  rise  not  only 
victorious  from  the  ixinQict,  but  more  vigorous 
and  more  pure.  Norwas  the  social  position  of 
the  Jews  letia  perilous.  The  inflnence  of  Greek 
literature,  or  foreign  travel,  of  extended  com- 
merce, had  made  itself  fblt  in  daily  life.  At 
Jerusalem  the  muss  of  the  inhabitants  seem  to 
have  desired  to  imitate  the  exercises  of  the 
Greeks;  and   a  Jewish  embassy  attended  tha 

CIS  of  Herculee  at  Tyre  (2  Mace.  iv.  9-20). 
1  their  religious  feelings  were  yielding; 
and  betbro  the  rising  of  the  Maccabees  no  op- 
position was  o&bred  to  the  execution  of  the 
king's  decrees.  Upon  the  first  attempt  of  Ja- 
son the  "  pricuts  had  no  courage  to  serve  at  the 
altar  "  (2  Mace  iv.  14  ;  cf.  I  Hacc  i.  43) :  and 
this  not  BO  much  from  wilful  apoetaay,  as  from 
a  disregard  to  the  vital  principles  involved  in 
the  conllict- 

Anti'oohafl  V.,  Ea'pator  (of  tubk  de- 
Kent],  succeeded  his  father  Antiochus  IV.  B.C. 
164,  whUe  stQl  a  child,  under  the  guardianship 
of  Lysias  (1  Mace.  iii.  32,  vi.  IT),  though  An. 
tiochos  had  on  his  death-bed  assigned  this  office 
to  Philip  his  own  foster-brother  (1  Mocc.  vi. 
14,  16,  55 ;  2  Hacc.  ix.  29),  ghortly  after  hU 
accession  he  marched  against  Jerusalem  with  a 
large  army,  accompanied  by  Lysias,  to  relieve 
the  Syrian  garrison,  which  was  hard  prMsed  by 
Judas  Maccabnus  (1  Mace.  vi.  19  ff.).  He  i«- 
pulsad  Jndas  at  Bethzacharia,  and  took  Betb- 
snra  (Betbznr)  after  a  vigorous  resistance  (I 
Mace  vi.  31-50).  But  when  the  Jewish  fbrcs 
tbe  Temple  was  on  tbe  point  of  yielding, 
luaded  the  king  to  conclndo  a  has^ 
he  might  advance  to  meet  Philip, 
ilumed  from  Persia  and  made  hiob 
self  master  of  Antioch  (1  Mace.  Ti.  51  ff.), 
Philip  was  speedily  overpowered;  but  in  tho 
next  year  (d.c.  162)  Antiochus  and  Lysias  fell 
into  Uie  hands  of  Demetrius  Sotcr,  the  son  of 
Seleucns  Philopator,  who  caused  them  to  be 

Eul  to  death  in  revenge  for  the  wrongs  iihich 
e  had  himself  BUfl^red  from  Antiochus  Eppha- 
a  (1  Mace.  vii.  2-i ;  2  Mace.  Jtiv.  1,  2). 
Aiiti'ocliufl  VI.  was  the  son  of  Alctan- 
der  Balas  and  Cleopatra.  Af^r  hia  father's 
death  (146  B.C.)  he  remained  in  Aiahia;  but 
though  adll  a  child  (I  Mace.  id.  54),  he  was 
soon  afterwards  brought  forward  |c.  149  B.C.) 
as  a  claimant  to  the  throne  of  Syria  against 
Demetrius  Nicator  by  Tmibon  or  Diodoto* 
(I  Mace.  xi.  39),  who  hod  been  an  officer  of 
hia  father.  Ttyphon  succeeded  in  gaining 
Antioch  (1  Mace.  xi.  56) ;  and  afterwuds  the 
greater  part  of  Syria  submitted  to  the  young 
Antiochus.  Jonathan,  who  was  conflmied  by 
him  iu  (he  high  priesthood  (1  Mocc.  xi.  67) 
and  invested  with  the  government  of  Juda», 
contributed  greatly  to  his  success,  occupying 
Ascalon  and  Gaza,  and  reducing  the  countn 
as  faros  Damascua  |1  Mace.  xi.  60-62).  He 
afterwards  defeated  the  troops  of  Demetrius  at 
Hozor  (I  Mace.  xi.  67)  near  Cadesh  (ver.  73). 
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and  repulsed  a,  second  attempt  whicli  he  made 
to  Kgiia  Palestine  (I  Mace.  xii.  S4  tf.].  Tr^- 
l^ion  haTing  now  gained  the  supreme  power  in 
die  name  of  Antiochas,  no  longer  concealed 
lUa  deaign  of  utnrping  the  crown.    Ax  a  li»t 


Hep  be  took  Jonatban  b;  treacbei;  and  pat 
him  to  deatb,  b.c.  143  ( I  Hacc.  xii.  40)  i  and 
afterwards  mnrdered  the  joting  king,  and 
a«cended  (he  throne  (1  Man:,  xlii.  31). 

Ajiti'oGhuB  VII.,  Sidfl'tea  (^  Side,  in 
Pamphylia),  Idn^  of  Syria,  was  the  Kcond  son 
of  Demetrius  I.  When  his  brotber,  Demetrini 
Nicator,  was  taken  prisoner  (c  141  B.C.)  bj 
Mithridates  I.  (Areaces  VI..  1  Mace.  xiv.  1) 
king  of  Parthia,  be  married  his  wife  Cleopatra 
and  obtained  poMession  of  the  throne  (137 
B.C.),  having  expelled  the  nsarper  Tryphon 
(1  Hacc.  XV.  1  ff.).  At  first  he  made  a  very 
advantageons  awj  with  Simon,  who  was  now 
"  high-priest  and  prince  of  the  Jews,"  but  when 
be  grew  independent  of  his  help,  he  withdrew 
the  concessions  which  he  had  made  and  de- 
Dunded  tlie  snrrender  of  the  fortresses  which 
the  Jew*  beld,  or  an  eqoiTalcnt  in  money  (1 
Hacc  XT.  26  ff.).    As  ^mon  was  unwilling  to 

eld  to  hii  deinandi,  be  sent  a  force  under 
ndebKna  against  bim,  who  occupied  a  forti- 
fied podtion  St  Cedron  (!  I  Mace.  xv.  41),  near 
Aiotn*,  and  harassed  the  surrounding  countiy. 
After  the  defeat  of  Cendehcus  by  the  sons  of 
Simon  and  the  destruction  of  bis  works  (1 
Hacc.  KTJ.  1-tO),  Antiochus,  who  had  returned 
ftom  the  pursuit  of  Tryphon,  undertook  an  ex- 
pedition against  Judaa  in  person.  He  laid 
aiege  to  Jenisalem,  bnt  according  to  Joeepbos 
wted  honorabte  terms  to  Jc^n  Hynauint 
.  .0. 133),  whohadmadeavlgoroiurefiatance. 
Antiocbuii  next  turned  hi*  ann*  against  the 
Fartfaians,  and  |^rcaniu  acconpanled  him  in 
tbecampaii^.  But  after  some  succesaea  be  was 
entirely  defeated  hj  Phraortes  11.  (Arsaces 
VIJ.},  and  fell  in  the  battle  c  B.C.  l!7-«. 

An'tlpBS,  marljir  at  Pergamos  {Rer.  ii.  13), 
and  according  to  tradition  the  toshop  of  that 

An'tlpM.     [Hebod.] 

Antipster,  son  of  Jason,  ambassador  fh>m 
the  Jews  to  the  LaoedBmonians  ( 1  Mace  zii. 
le,  xiv.  aa). 

AutiD'atrifl,  a  town  to  which  the  soldiers 
coDvered  St.  Paul  by  night  on  their  march 
(Act*  xxiii.  31).  Its  andent  name  was  Caphai^ 
saha ;  and  Herod,  when  be  rebuilt  the  city, 
ebuiged  it  to  Antipatris,  in  honor  of  his  father 
»_j__.__     According  to  the  Jenisaleu  Ittn- 


erar^  It  was  43  miles  from  Jerasalem  and  H 
from  CKsarea.  The  villaKe  Kefi-iiala  still  re- 
tains  the  ancient  name  of  Antipatris,  and  its 
position  is  in  sufBcient  harmony  with  what 
Josephus  says  of  the  poaition  of  Antipatris, 
which  be  describes  as  a  well-watered  ana  well- 
wooded  plain,  near  a  hill}'  ridge,  and  with  hia 
noticea  of  a  trench  dug  from  thence  tbr  military 
pnrpoaes  to  the  tea  new  Joppa  by  one  of  ibe 
Asmonean  princee. 

Anto'ni&i  a  fbrtiess  built  by  Herod  on  tin 
site  of  the  more  ancient  Baria,  on  the  N.  W. 
of  the  Temple,  and  so  named  by  him  after  hia 
fHend  AntoniuB.  iJEBCSAUtn.]  The  wori 
nowhere  occnti  in  the  Bible, 

An'totbite,  a  dweller  at  Anatboth  (1  Ch. 
xi.  aa,  xii.  31.     JAhathotbitb.) 

AntOthijBh.  A  Benjamite,  om  of  the 
sons  of  JcroEam  (1  Chr.  viii.  34). 

A'nub.  Son  of  Cot  and  descendant  of 
Judah,  through  Ashur  the  father  of  Tekoa 
(1  Chr.  iv.  8). 

A'nna,  a  Levite  (I  Ead.  ix.  48).     IBud.l 

Ap'atne,  concabine  of  Darius,  and  daugfa- 
ler  of  Bartacna  (I  Esd.  iv.  a9]. 

Apes  (Heb.  tSpUm),  occur  in  1  K.  x.  SS, 
"once  in  three  years  came  the  navy  of  Thar- 
shish,  bringi nit  gold,  and  silver,  ivory,  and  apes, 
and  peacocks,  and  in  the  parallel  passage  of 
2  Cbr,  ix.  21.  There  can  V  little  doubt  but 
that  the  rmb  were  brought  ftom  the  same 
countrr  which  supplied  ivoiy  and  peacock*, 
both  of  which  are  common  in  Ceylon ;  and  Sir 
E.  Tennent  has  drawn  attention  to  the  fact 
Chat  the  Tamil  names  for  apes,  ivory,  and  pea- 
cocks, are  identical  with  the  Hebrew. 

ApellOB,  a  Christian  saluted  bv  St.  Paul 
in  Rom.  xvi.  10.  Tradition  makes  hitn  bishop 
of  Smvina  or  Hcraclca. 

ApbarsHtti'ohites,  Aphar'aitea,  A- 
phflrsaoiteH,  the  names  of  certain  tribes, 
colonies  ftma  which  had  been  planted  in  Ba- 
maria  by  the  Asejman  leader  Asnapper  (£□■. 
iv.  9,  V.  S).  The  first  and  last  are  n^aided  aa 
the  same.  Whencti  these  tribes  came  is  entlt«ly 
a  matter  of  conjcctni«. 

A'phek  (Irom  a  root  sigttt^ng  tenad^  or 
firmness},  tbe  name  of  several  pisses  in  Palcc- 
tine.  —  I,  A  royal  city  of  the  Canaam'tes,  tbe 
king  of  which  was  kilted  bv  Joshua  (Josh.  xii. 
IS),  probably  thesame  as  the  Aphekahof  Josh. 
XV.  53,  —  2.  A  dty,  apparently  in  the  exlreme 
north  of  Aaher  (Josh.  xii.  30),  from  which  the 
Canaaniteawerenot^ected(Judg.i.31 ;  though 
here  it  is  Aphik).  Tliis  is  probably  tike  same 
place  as  the  Aphek  {Joah.  xlii.  4),  on  the  ex- 
treme north  "bonier  of  the  Amoritea,"  and 
apparentiy  beyond  Sidon,  identified  with  the 
Aphaca  of  claMical  times,  famous  for  its  tem- 
ple of  Venns,  and  now  A/hi,  —  8,  A  place  at 
which  the  PhElistines  encamped,  while  the  Is- 
raelites pitched  in  Eben-eier,  before  tbe  fatal 
battle  in  which  the  aons  of  Eli  were  killed  and 
the  ark  taken  (1  Sam.  iv.  I).  This  would  be 
somewhere  to  the  K.  W.  of,  and  at  DO  gt«at 
distance  fh>m  Jerusalem.  —  4.  The  scene  of 
another  encampment  of  the  Philistines,  before 
an  encounter  not  less  disastrotu  than  that  just 
named,  —  the  defeat  and  death  of  SanI  (I  Dam. 
xxix.  1),  It  is  possible  that  it  may  be  the  samv 
place  as  the  preceding.  —  5.  A  dty  on  the  iniB- 
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tary  road  from  Syria  to  Israel  (1  K,  xx.  26). 
Il  WM  walled  (90),  and  was  apparently  a  com- 
mon spot  for  engagements  with  Svna  (2  K. 
ziii.  17).  It  was  situated  in  "  the  plain  "  (1  K. 
85)  and  oonseqoentlj  in  the  level  down- 


ooontrr  east  of  tiie  Jord«i :  and  there,  aocord- 
'  r,  tt  18  now  found  in  Pik,  at  the  head  of 


the  Waify  Fik,  6  nules  east  of  the  Sea  of  Gali- 
lee, die  great  road  between  Damascus,  Nabuba, 
and  Jemsalem,  still  passing  throoffh  the  village. 

Aph'ekah,  a  dtj  of  Jndah,  m  the  monn- 
tains  (Josh.  xv.  53),  probably  the  same  as 
AnuK  (1). 

Aphe'rema*  one  of  the  three  "govem- 
nMDts"  added  to  Jndsaa  iW>m  Samaria  by 
Demetrius  Soter,  and  oonflrmed  by  Nicanor 
(1  ICaoc.  xi.  34).  It  is  probably  the  same  as 
EphraiuL 

Aphar^rSy  one  of  the  sons  of  the  servants  of 
Solomon  who  returned  with  Zembbabel  (1  Esd. 
T.  34).  His  name  is  not  found  in  the  parallel 
lists  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 

Aptai'ah,  one  of  the  forefitthers  of  king 
Saul  (1  Sanu  If.  1). 

A'phlk,  a  dty  of  Asher  from  which  the 
Oanaanites  were  not  driven  out  (Judff.  i.  31 ). 
PiobaUr  the  same  place  as  Aphbk  (2). 

Aph,  rah»  the  house  of,  a  place  mentioned 
in  Ific.  i.  10.    Its  site  is  uncertain. 

Aph'seSy  chief  of  the  18th  of  the  24  oour- 

i  in  the  service  of  the  Temple  (1  Chr.  xxiv. 
15). 

Apoo'alypse.    [Rbtklatioh.] 

Apodrypna.  The  collection  of  Books  to 
wfaicn  this  term  is  popularly  applied  includes 
the  following  (the  order  eiven  is  that  in  which 
they  stand  in  the  English  version) :  —  L  1  Es- 
ina;  IL  2  Esdras ;  m.  Tobit ;  IV.  Judith; 
V.  The  rest  of  the  chapters  of  the  Book  of 
Esther,  which  are  found  neither  in  the  Hebrew 
«or  in  the  Chaldee ;  VI.  The  Wisdom  of  Solo- 
Aoa ;  Vn.  The  Wisdom  of  Jesus  the  Son  of 
8ir«di,orEcclesiasticns;  VIII.  Baruch;  DC. 
The  Song  of  the  Three  Holy  Children ;  X. 
The  Histoty  of  Susanna;  XL  The  History  of 
the  Destmction  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon ;  jCTT. 
The  Prayer  of  Manasses,  king  of  Judah ;  Xm. 
1  Maccabees;  XIV.  2  Maccabees.  The  pri- 
maiy  meaning  of  Apoaypka, "  hidden,  secret/' 
seena,  towarm  the  close  of  the  2d  centuiy,  to 
have  been  associated  with  the  signification 
"sporiooa,"  and  ultimately  to  have  settled 
4own  into  the  latter.  The  separate  books  of 
ahis  collection  are  treated  of  in  distinct  Arti- 
dea.  Theur  relation  to  the  canonical  books  of 
the  Old  Testament  is  discussed  under  Canon. 

ApoUo'^Ilia,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  through 
whicn  Paul  and  Silas  passed  in  their  way  from 
FhilipDt  and  Amphipolis  to  Thessalonica  (Acts 
zviL  1 ).  Acoording  to  the  Antanine  Itinerary, 
H  was  distant  30  Boman  miles  from  Amphipo- 
be,  and  87  Roman  miles  from  Thessalonica. 

ApoUo'ldlU.  !•  Son  of  ThrassBas  irovem- 
or  of  Coele-Syria  and  Phoenice,  under  Sblbu- 
cos  IV.  Philopatob,  B.O.  187  ff.,  a  bitter 
•nemv  of  the  Jews  (2  Maoc.  iv.  4),  who  urged 
the  kmg,  ai  ibe  inst^pation  of  Simon  the  com- 
mander of  the  Temple,  to  plunder  the  Temple 
ai  Jerusalem  (2  Mace  liL  5  d,), — 2.  An  officer 
of  Antiochns  Epiphanes,  and  governor  of  Sa- 
wbo  led  out  a  laige  force  against  Judas 


MaocabflBus,  but  was  defeated  and  slain  B.a 
166  (1  Mocc.  ill.  10-12;  Joseph.  Ant,  xii.  71). 
He  is  probably  the  same  person  who  was  chief 
commissioner  of  the  revenue  of  Judssa  (1  Mace, 
i.  29 ;  cf.  2  Maoc.  v.  24),  who  spoiled  Jeru- 
salem, taking  advantage  of  the  Sabbath  (2 
Mace  V.  24-26),  and  occupied  a  fortified  posi- 
tion there  (b.c.  168)  (1  Mace.  i.  30  ff.).-^3. 
The  son  of  Bftenestheus  (possibly  identical  with 
the  preceding),  an  envov  commissioned  (b.c. 
173)  by  AntiCMchus  Epiphanes  to  congratulate 
Ptolemy  Philometor  on  his  being  enthroned 
(2  Maoc  iv.  21).  —  4.  The  son  of  Gennsus,  a 
Syrian  general  under  Antiochus  V.  Enpator, 
c.  B.0. 163  (2  Maoc.  xii.  2).  — 6.  Thb  Daian 
(t.s.  one  of  the  Dalue  or  Dai,  a  people  of  Sog- 
diana),  a  governor  of  Ccele-Syna  (l  Mace.  x. 
69)  under  Alexander  Bales,  who  embraced  the 
cause  of  his  rival  Demetrius  Nicator,  and  was 
appointed  by  hvm  to  a  chief  command  (1  Mace, 
/x.).  Apolloni  IS  raised  a  large  force  and  at' 
tad^ed  Jonathan,  the  ally  of  Alexander,  but 
was  entirelv  defeated  by  him  (b.o.  147)  neai 
AzotUB  (I  Maoc  x.  61M7). 

Apolloph^axieB,  a  Svrian,  killed  by  Judas 
Maccisbnus  at  Gazara  (2  Mace  x.  37). 

ApoIlOSy  a  Jew  finom  Alexandria,  eloquent 
(which  may  also  mean  learned)  and  mighty  in 
the  Scriptures :  one  instructed  in  the  waxr  of 
the  Lora,  according  to  the  imperfect  view  o^  ^ 
disciples  of  John  the  Baptist  (Acts  xviii.  25), 
but  on  his  coming  to  Ephesus  during  a  tempo- 
raiy  absence  of  St.  Paul,  a.d.  54,  more  per- 
fectlv  taught  by  Aquila  and  Priscilla.  Alter 
this  ne  became  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  first  in 
Achaia  and  then  m  Corinth  (Acts  xviii.  27,  siix. 
1 ),  where  he  watered  that  which  Paul  had  plant- 
ed (1  Cor.  iii.  6).  When  the  apostle  wrote  his 
first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  Apollos  was 
with  or  near  him  (1  Cor.  xvi.  12),  probably  at 
Ephesus  in  a.d.  57 :  we  hear  of  him  then  that 
he  was  unwilling  at  that  time  to  journey  to 
Corinth,  but  woud  do  so  when  he  d^ould  nave 
convenient  time.  He  is  mentioned  but  once 
more  in  the  N.  T.,  in  Tit  iii.  13,  where  Titus 
is  desired  to  "bring  Zenas  the  lawyer  and 
Apollos  on  their  way  diligently,  that  nothing 
may  be  wanting  to  them.''^  After  this  nothing 
is  known  of  him.  Tradition  makes  him  bishop 
of  Cssarea.  The  exact  part  which  Apollos 
took  in  the  missionaiy  work  of  the  apostoUc  age 
can  never  be  ascertained,  and  much  finidess 
conjecture  has  been  spent  on  the  subject.  After 
the  entire  amity  between  St  Paul  and  him 
which  appears  in  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians, It  is  hardly  possible  to  imagine  any  im- 
portant difference  m  the  doctrines  which  whev 
taught  Thus  much  may  safely  be  granted, 
that  there  may  have  been  difierenoe  enough  in 
the  outward  character  and  expression  of  the 
two  to  attract  the  lover  of  eloquence  and  phi* 
losophy  rather  to  Apollos,  somewhat  perlutps 
to  the  disparagement  of  St  Paul.  It  has  been 
supposed  Dy  some  that  Apollos  was  the  author 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

Apollyoni  or,  as  it  is  literally  in  the  mar- 
gin of  the  A.  V.  of  Kev.  ix.  11,  "  a  destroyer," 
IS  the  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word  A!bai>- 
DON,  "  the  an^  of  the  bottomless  pit."  The 
Hebrew  term  is  leally  abstract,  and  signifies 
"  destruction,"  in  which  sense  it  occurs  in 
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Job  xxTi.  6,  xxTiii.  22;  Pror.  xt.  11  ;  and 
other  yaasi;rei.  The  angel  Apolljon  is 
farther  deacribed  as  the  king  of  the  locusts 
which  roee  from  the  smoke  of  the  bottomleaB 
mt  at  the  sonnding  of  the  fifth  tnunpet. 
From  the  ocenrrenoe  of  the  word  in  FS. 
Izxxriii.  11,  the  Rabbins  hare  made  Abad- 
don the  nethermost  of  the  two  regions  into 
which  thej  divide  the  lower  world.  Bat  that, 
in  ReT.  ix.  11,  Abaddon  is  the  angel  and  not 
the  abfss  is  perfectly  CTklent  in  the  Greek. 
There  is  no  aathoritj  for  connecting  it  with 
''the  destroyer "  alluded  to  in  1  Cor.  x.  10; 
and  the  explanation  qnoted  hj  Bengel,  that  the 
name  is  giren  in  Hebrew  and  Greek,  to  show 
that  the  focnsts  would  be  destractiTe  alike  to 
Jew-  and  Gentile,  is  far-fetched  and  nnneces- 
wsry.  The  etymology  of  Asmodens,  the  king 
of  the  demons  in  Jewish  mythology,  seems  to 
point  to  a  connection  with  Apollyon,  in  his 
character  as  ''the  destroyer"  or  destroying 
angel.    See  also  Wisd.  XTiii.  22,  25.     [Asx o- 

I>BU8.] 

Ajpostle  (one  sent  forth),  in  the  N.  T., 
originally  the  official  name  of  those  Twelve 
of  Uie  disciples  whom  Jesus  chose  to  send  forth 
first  to  preach  the  Gospel,  and  to  be  with  Him 
daring  the  course  of  his  ministry  on  earth. 
The  word  also  appears  to  have  been  used  in  a 
non-official  sense  to  designate  a  much  wider 
circle  of  Christian  messengers  and  teachers 
(see  2  Cor.  viii.  23 ;  FhU.  u.  25).  It  is  only  of 
those  who  were  officially  designated  Apostles 
that  we  treat  in  this  article.  The  originalquali- 
fication  of  an  Apostle,  as  stated  by  St  Peter, 
on  occasion  of  electing  a  successor  to  the  traitor 
?adas,  was,  that  he  sl^uld  hare  been  personally 
acquainted  with  the  whole  ministerial  course 
sf  our  Lord,  from  his  bf^tism  by  John  till  the 
day  when  He  was  taken  up  into  heaven.  lie 
himself  describes  them  as  "  they  that  had  con- 
tinued with  Him  in  his  temptations"  (Luke 
Xxii.  28).  By  this  close  personal  intercourse 
irith  Hun,  they  were  peculiarly  fitted  to  e:ive 
testimony  to  the  facts  of  redemption ;  and  we 
gather,  nom  his  own  words  in  John  xiv.  26, 
XT.  26, 27,  xvi.  13,  that  an  especial  bestowal  of 
the  Spirit's  influence  was  granted  them,  by 
which  their  memories  were  quickened,  an^ 
their  power  of  reproducing  that  which  they  had 
heard  from  Him  increased  above  the  ordinary 
measure  of  man.  The  Apostles  were  from  the 
lower  ranks  of  life,  simple  and  uneducated ; 
some  of  them  were  related  to  Jesus  according 
to  the  flesh ;  some  had  previously  been  disciples 
of  John  the  Baptist.  Our  Lord  chose  them 
early  in  his  public  career,  though  it  is  uncertain 
precisely  at  what  time.  Some  of  them  had 
certainly  partly  attached  themselves  to  Him 
before ;  but  after  their  call  as  Apostles  thev 
appear  to  have  been  continuously  with  Him,  or 
in  his  service.  They  seem  to  have  been  all  on 
an  cnnality,  both  during  and  after  the  ministry 
of  Christ  on  earth.  We  find  one  indeed,  St 
Peter,  from  fervor  of  personal  character, 
nsually  prominent  among  them,  and  distin- 
piished  by  having  the  first  place  assigned  him 
in  founding  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  churches 
[Peter]  ;  but  we  never  find  the  slightest  trace 
m  Scripture  of  any  superiority  or  primncy 
being  in  consequence  accorded   to  him.    We 


also  find  that  he  and  two  others,  James  and 
John,  the  sons  of  ZirhiKlce,  are  admitted  to  the 
J  inner  privacy  of  oar  Lord's  acts  and  saflferings 
I  on  sevCTal  occasions  (ICatt.  xvii.  1-9,  xxvi.  37  ; 
j  Mark  v.  37) ;  bat  this  is  no  {Mfoof  of  superiority 
in  rank  or  office.    Eariy  in  our  Lord's  ministry. 
He  sent  tbem  oat  two  and  two  to  preach  n- 
pentanoe,  and  perform  nurades  in  nis  name 
(Matt.  x. ;  Lake  ix.).    This  their  mission  was 
of  the  natnie  of  a  solemn  call  to  the  children  of 
Israel,  to  whom  it  was  confined  (Matt  x.  5, 6). 
The  Apostles  were  eariy  warned  by  their  Mas- 
ter of  the  solemn  nature  and  the  danger  of 
their  calling  (Matt  x.  1 7 ).    They  accompanied 
Him  in  his  joaraeys  of  teaching  and  to  the 
Jewish  feasts,  saw  his  wonderful  wcwks,  heard 
hisdiaoounes  addressed  to  the  people  (Matt, 
v.-vii.,  xxiii. ;  Luke  vi.  13-49)  or  those  which 
he  held  with  learned  Jews  (Matt  xix.  13  fT. ; 
Luke  X.  25  ffl),  made  inquiries  of  Him  on  re« 
ligious  matters,  sometimes  concerning  his  own 
sayings,  sometimes  of  a  general  nature  (Matt, 
xlii.  10  fil,  XV.  15  ff.,  xviii.  1  ffl ;  Luke  viil.  9  AT., 
xiL  41,  xvii.  5 ;  John  ix.  2  ff.,  xiv.  5,  22,  &c.) : 
sometimes  they  worked  miracles  (Mark  vi.  13  ; 
Luke  ix.  6),  sometimes  attempted  to  do  so  with- 
out  snooess  (Matt  xvii.  16).    They  recognised 
their  Master  as  the  Christ  of  God.  (Matt  xvi. 
16;  Luke  ix.  20),  and  ascribed  to  Him  super- 
nataral  power  (Lake  ix.  541 ;  but  in  the  recog- 
nition of  the  spiritual  teacmng  and  mission  of 
Christ,   they  inade  very  slow  progress,  held 
back  as  they  were  by  weakness  or  apprehension 
and  hj  national  prejudices  (Matt  xv.  16,  xvi. 
22,  xvii.  20,  21 ;  Luke  ix.  54,  xxiv.  25;  John 
xri.  12) :  they  were  compelled  to  ask  of  Him 
the  explanation  of  even  his  simplest  parables 
(Mark  vili.  14  AT. ;  Luke  xii.  41  ff.),  and  openly 
confened  their  weakness  of  faith  (Luke  xvii.  5f . 
Even  at  the  removal  of  our  Lord  fh>m  the  earth 
they  were  yet  weak  in  their  knowledge  ( Luke  xiv. 
21 ;  John  xvi.  12),  though  He  had  for  so  long 
been  carefully  preparing  and  instructing  them. 
And  when  that  happen^  of  which  He  had  so 
often  forewarned  them — his  apprehension  by 
the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees — they  all  for- 
sook Him  and  fied  (Matt  xxvi.  56).    They  lef^ 
his  burial  to  one  who  was  not  of  their  number 
and  to  the  women,  and  were  only  convinced  of 
his  resurrection  on  the  very  plainest  proofs  fnp« 
nished  by  Himself.    It  was  first  when  this  fact 
became  undeniable  that  light  seems  to  have  en- 
tered dieir  minds,  and  not  even  then  without 
His  own  special  aid,  opening  their  understand- 
ings that  tney  might  understand  the  Scriptures. 
Even  after  that,  many  of  them  returned  to 
their  common  occupations  (John  xxi.  3  ff.),  and 
it  required  a  new  direction  from  the  Lord  to 
recall  them  to    their    mission,  and    re-unite 
them  in  Jerusalem   (Acts  i.  4).      Before  the 
descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  Church, 
Peter,  at  least,  seems  to  have  been  specially 
inspired    by  Him    to   declare    the   propbetxi 
sense    of    Scripture    respecting    the    traitoi 
Judas,  and  direct  his  place  to  be  filled  up 
On  the    Feast  of  Pentecost,   ten  da^  after 
our  Lord's   ascension,  the  Holy  Spirit  cam* 
down  on  the  assembled  church  (Actsii.) ;  and 
from  that  time  the  Apostles  became  altc^STther 
different  men,  giving  witness  with  power  of 
the  life  and  deaUi  and  resurrection  of^  Jesus  at 
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hw  had  declared  they  should  (Luke  xxiv.  48 ; 
Acts  i.  8,  22,  ii.  32,  iii.  15,  v.  32,  xui.  31). 
First  of  all  the  mother-church  at  Jerusalem 
grew  up  under  their  hands  (Acts  iii.-vii.),  and 
thdr  saperior  dignity  and  power  were  univer- 
lally  acknowledged  hy  the  rulers  and  the 
people  (Acts  v.  12  ffl).  Even  the  persecution 
which  arose  about  Stephen,  and  put  the  first 
check  on  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  in  Judiea, 
does  not  seem  to  have  brought  peril  to  the 
Apostles  (Acts  riii.  1).  Their  first  mission 
out  of  Jerusalem  was  to  Samaria  (Acts  viii. 
5-25),  where  the  Lord  himself  had,  during  his 
ministnr,  sown  the  seed  of  the  Gospel.  Here 
ends,  ^t>pe.<*ljr  speaking  (or  rather  perhaps  with 
the  general  witation  hinted  at  in  Acts  ix.  31 ), 
the  Snst  period  of  the  Apostles'  agency,  during; 
which  fts  centre  is  Jerusalem,  and  the  promi- 
nent  figiure  is  that  of  St.  Peter.  Agreeably  to 
the  promise  of  our  Lord  to  him  (Matt  xvi.  18), 
which  we  conceive  it  impossible  to  understand 
otherwise  than  in  a  personal  sense,  he  among 
the  twelve  foundations  (Rev.  xxi.  14)  was  the 
stone  on  whom  the  Church  was  first  built ;  and 
it  was  his  privilege  first  to  open  the  doors  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  Jews  (Acts  ii.  14, 22) 
and  to  Gentiles  (Acts  x.  11).  —  The  centre  of 
the  second  period  of  the  apostolic  agency  is 
Antioch,  where  a  church  soon  was  built  up, 
eoosisting  of  Jews  and  Gentiles ;  and  the  cen- 
tral figure  of  this  and  of  the  subsequent  period 
is  St.  Paol,  a  convert  not  originally  belonging 
to  the  number  of  the  Twelve,  but  wondenully 
prepsuned  and  miraculously  won  for  the  high 
office  [Paul].  This  period,  whose  history  (all 
that  we  know  of  it)  is  related  in  Acts  xi.  19-30, 
xiii.  1-5,  was  marked  by  the  united  working  of 
Paul  and  the  other  A]rostles,  in  the  co-operation 
and  intercoorse  of  the  'wo  churches  of  Antioch 
and  Jemsalem.  From  this  time  the  third  apos- 
tolic period  opens,  marked  by  the  almost  entire 
disappearance  of  the  Twelve  from  the  sacred 
oarrative,  and  the  exclusive  agency  of  St.  Paul, 
the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  The  whole 
of  tbe  remaining  narrative  of  the  Acts  is  occu- 
pied with  his  missionary  jonmeys ;  and  when 
we  leave  him  at  Rome,  sdl  the  (Sentile  churches 
Irom  Jerusalem  round  about  unto  Illyricum 
owe  to  him  their  foundation,  and  look  to  him 
for  fnperviaion.  Of  the  missionary  agency  of 
tbe  rest  of  the  Twelve,  we  know  absolutely 
nothing  fhmi  the  sacred  narrative.  Some 
notices  we  have  of  their  personal  history,  which 
will  be  found  under  meir  respective  names, 
together  with  the  principal  legends,  trust- 
worthy or  untrustworthy,  which  have  come 
down  to  us  respecting  them.  [See  Peter, 
J4MKS,  JoHH  especially.]  —  As  regards  the 
apottalic  office^  it  seems  to  have  been  pre-emi- 
nently that  of  founding  the  churches,  and  up- 
holding them  by  supernatural  power  specially 
bestowed  for  that  purpose.  It  ceased,  as  a  ma^ 
ter  of  course,  with  its  first  holders :  all  continu- 
ation of  it,  from  the  very  conditions  of  its  ex- 
istence (cf  1  Cor.  ix.  1 ),  being  impossible.  The 
bishops  of  the  ancient  churches  co-existed  with, 
and  Old  not  in  any  sense  succeed,  the  Apostles ; 
and  when  it  is  claimed  for  bishops  or  an^ 
ehnrcfa  officers  that  they  are  their  successors,  it 
*an  be  understood  only  chronologically,  and  not 
officially. 


Appa'lm.  Son  of  Nadab,  and  descended 
from  Jerahmeel,  the  founder  of  an  important 
family  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (I  Chr.  ii.  30,  31). 

Appeal.  The  principle  of  appeal  was  rec- 
ognized by  the  Mosaic  law  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  central  court  under  the  presidency  of « 
the  judge  or  ruler  for  the  time  oeing,  before 
which  tdl  cases  too  difiicult  for  the  local  courts 
were  to  be  tried  (Deut.  xvii.  8-9).  According 
to  the  above  regtilation,  the  ap|x;al  lay  in  the 
time  of  the  Judges  to  the  judge  (Judg.  iv.  5), 
and  under  the  monarchy  to  the  king,  who 
appears  to  have  deputed  certain  persons  to  in- 

auire  into  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  record  his 
ecision  thereon  |2  Sam.  xv.  3).  Jehoshaphat 
delegated  his  iuaicial  authority  to  a  court  per- 
manently established  for  the  purpose  (2  Chr.  xix. 
8).  These  courts  were  re-established  by  Eara 
(Ezr.  vii.  25 j.  After  the  institution  of  the 
Sanhedrim  tiie  final  appeal  lav  to  them.  A 
Roman  citizen  under  the  republic  had  the  right 
of  appealing  in  criminal  cases  from  the  decision 
of  a  magistrate  to  the  people ;  and  as  the  em- 
peror succeeded  to  the  power  of  the  people,  there 
was  an  appeal  to  him  in  the  last  resort.  St. 
Paul,  as  a  Roman  citizen,  exercised  a  right  of 
appeal  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local  court 
at  Jerusalem  to  the  emperor  (Acts  xxv.  11). 
But  as  no  decision  had  been  given,  tliere  could  be 
no  appeal,  properly  speaking,  in  his  case :  the 
language  used  (Acts  xxv.  9)  implies  the  right 
on  the  part  of  tne  accused  of  electing  either  to 
be  tried  by  the  provincial  magistrate,  or  by  the 
emperor.  Since  the  procedure  in  the  Jewidi 
courts  at  tliat  period  was  of  a  mixed  and  unde- 
fined charact\jr,  the  Roman  and  the  Jewish 
authorities  co-exisdng  and  carrying  i>n  the 
course  of  justice  between  them,  Paul  availed 
himself  of  his  undoubted  privilege  to  be  tried 
by  the  pure  Roman  law. 

Ap'phia  (a  Greek  form  of  the  Latin  Appuif, 
a  Ctinstian  woman  addressed  jointly  with 
Philemon  and  Archippus  in  Pmlem.  2,  ap- 
parently a  member  or  Philemon's  hoiuaeholo^ 
and  not  improbably  his  wife. 

Ap^phUB,  "the  wary,"   according  to  Ml 
chaens,    surname    of    Jonathan    MaccabsDuii 
(1  Mace.  ii.  5).    Ap. 

Ap^pii.For'um.  a  well-known  station  on 
the  Appian  Way,  tne  great  road  which  led 
from  Rome  to  the  neighTOrhood  of  the  Bay  of 
Naples.  St.  Paul,  having  landed  at  Puteoli 
(Acts  xxviii.  13)  on  his  arrival  from  Multa^ 
proceeded  under  the  chaige  of  the  centurion 
along  the  Appian  Way  towards  Rome,  and 
found  at  Appii  Forum  a  j^up  of  Christians 
who  had  gone  to  meet  him  (ver.  15).  The 
position  of  this  place  is  fixed  by  the  ancient 
Itineraries  at  43  miles  from  Rome.  Horace 
describes  it  as  full  of  taverns  and  boatmen. 
This  arose  from  the  circumstance  that  it  was  at 
the  northern  end  of  a  canal  which  ran  parallel 
with  the  road,  through  a  considerable  part  of 
the  Pomptine  Marshes.  There  is  no  difficulty 
in  identifying  the  site  with  some  ruins  near 
Treponti;  and  in  fact  the  43d  milestone  is 
preserved  there.     [Three  Taverns.] 

Apple-Tree,  Apple   (Heb.  tappuadL). 

Mention  of  the  apple-tree  occurs  in  the  A.  v  .^ 
in  the  following  passages.  Cant.  ii.  3 :  "As 
the  apple-tree  among  the  trees  of  the  wood,  to 
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if  mj  beloved  amon^  ttie  sons.  I  sat  down  un- 
der his  shadow  with  great  delight,  and  his 
fruit  was  sweet  to  my  taste/'  Cant.  viii.  5 ; 
"  I  raised  thee  up  under  the  apple-tree :  there 
thy  mother  brought  thee  forth.  Joel  i.  12, 
where  the  apple-tree  is  named  with  the  vine, 
the  fig,  the  pomegranate,  and  the  palm-trees,  as 
withering  under  the  desolating  efiects  of  the 
locust,  palmer-worm,  &c.  The  fruit  of  this 
tree  is  alluded  to  in  Prov.  xxv.  11:  "A  word 
fitly  spoken  is  like  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of 
silver.  In  Cant.  ii.  5 :  "  Comfort  me  with  ap- 
ples, for  I  am  sick  of  love;"  vii.  8,  ''The 
smell  of  thy  nose  (shall  be)  like  apples."  It  is 
a  difficult  matter  to  say  what  is  the  specific  tree 
denoted  by  the  Hebrew  word  tappuach.  Most 
modem  writers  maintain  that  it  is  either  the 
quince  or  the  citron.  The  quince  has  some 
plausible  arguments  in  its  favor.  The  fra- 
grance of  the  quince  was  held  in  high  esteem  by 
the  ancients.  "  Its  scent,"  says  an  Arabic 
author,  "  cheers  my  soul,  renews  my  strength, 
and  restores  my  breath."  The  quince  was 
sacred  to  Venus.  On  the  other  hand.  Dr. 
Royle  says,  "  The  rich  color,  fragrant  odor, 
and  handsome  appearance  of  the  citron,  wheth- 
er in  fiower  or  in  fruit,  are  particularly  suited 
to  the  nassages  of  Scripture  mentioned  above." 
But  neither  the  quince  nor  the  citron  nor  the 
apple  appears  fiilly  to  answer  to  all  the  Scrip- 
tural allusions.  The  tappuach  must  denote 
some  tree  the  fruit  of  wnich  is  sweet  to  the 
taste,  and  possesses  some  fragrant  and  restorer 
tive  properties,  in  order  to  meet  all  the  demands 
of  the  Biblical  allusions.  Both  the  quince  and 
the  citron  may  satisfy  the  last-namcKl  require- 
ment ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  either  of 
these  fhiits  are  sweet  to  the  taste.  The  orange 
would  answer  ail  the  demands  of  the  Scriptural 
passages,  and  orange-trees  are  found  in  J?ales- 
tine ;  but  there  does  not  appear  sufficient  evi- 
dence that  Uus  tree  was  known  in  the  earlier 
times  to  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  the  tree 
having  been  in  all  probability  introduced  at  a 
later  period.  As  to  the  apple-tree  being  the 
tappuach,  most  travellers  assert  that  this  fruit  is 
generally  of  a  very  inferior  equality.  Moreover 
the  apple  would  nardly  ment  the  character  for 
•xceUent  fragrance  which  the  tappuach  is  said 
V>  have  possessed.  The  question  of  identifi- 
tation,  therefore,  must  still  oe  left  an  open  one. 
As  to  the  Apples  of  Sodom,  see  vine  of 
Sodom.  The  expression  "  wople  of  the  eye  " 
occurs  in  Dent,  xxxii.  10 ;  Ps.  xvii.  8 ;  Prov. 
vii.  2 ;  Lam.  ii.  18 ;  Zech.  ii.  8.  The  English 
word  is  the  representative  of  one  entirely  differ- 
ent fipom  that  considered  above:  the  Hebrew 
word  being  iahdn,  "  little  man  "  —  the  exact 
equivalent  of  the  English  pupU,  the  Latin 
pupiRus. 

Aq'^uilay  a  Jew  whom  St.  Paul  found  at  Cor- 
inth on  his  arrival  from  Athens  (Acts  xviii.  2). 
He  was  a  native  of  Pontus,  but  had  fled,  with 
his  wife  Priscilla,  from  Rome,  in  conseonenoe 
of  an  order  of  Claudius  commanding  all  Jews 
to  leave  the  city  [Claudius].  He  became  ac- 
quainted with  St.  raul,  and  they  abode  together, 
and  wrought  at  their  common  trade  of  making 
the  Cilician  tent  or  hair-cloth  [Paul].  On  tlie 
departure  of  the  Apostle  from  Corinth,  a  year 
and  six  months  after,  Priscilla  and  Aqnila  ac- 


companied him  to  Ephesus  on  his  way  to  Syria. 
There  they  remainea;  and  when  Apolloe  came 
to  Ephesus,  knowing  only  tlie  baptism  of  John» 
they  took  him  and  taught  him  the  way  of  the 
Lord  more  perfectly.  At  what  time  they  be- 
came Christians  is  uncertain.  When  1  Cor. 
was  written,  Aquila  and  his  wife  were  still  in 
Ephesus  (1  Cor.  xvi.  19) ;  but  in  Bom.  xvi. 
3  E,  we  find  them  again  at  Rome,  and  their 
house  a  place  of  assembly  for  the  Christians. 
They  are  there  described  as  having  endangered 
their  lives  for  that  of  the  Apostle.  In  2  Tim. 
iv.  19,  they  are  saluted  as  being  with  Timo- 
theus,  probably  at  Ephesus.  In  both  these 
latter  places  the  form  rrisca  and  not  Priscilla 
is  useu. 

Ar,  or  Ar  of  Uoab,  one  of  the  chief  places 
of  Moab  (Is.  XV.  1 ;  Num.  xxi.  28).  In  later 
times  the  place  was  known  as  Aieopolis  and 
Babbath-Moab,  t.c.  the  mat  city  of  Moab. 
The  site  is  still  called  BaSxi;  it  lies  about  half- 
way between  Kerak  and  the  Wadjf  Afojeb,  10  or 
11  miles  from  each,  the  Roman  road  passing 
through  it.  The  remains  are  not  important. 
In  the  books  of  Moses,  Ar  appears  to  be  used 
as  a  representative  name  for  the  whole  nation 
of  Moab ;  see  Dent.  ii.  9,  18,  29 ;  and  also 
Num.  xxi.  15. 

A'ra.  One  of  the  sons  of  Jether,  the  head 
of  a  family  of  Asherites  (1  Chr.  vii.  38). 

A'rab.  A  city  of  Judah  in  the  mountain- 
ous district,  probably  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Hebron,  mentioned  only  in  Josh.  xv.  52. 

Ar'aball.  Although  this  word  appears  in 
the  A.  V.  in  its  original  shape  only  m  Josh, 
xviii.  18,  yet  in  the  Hebrew  text  it  is  of  fre- 
quent occurrence.  It  is  used  generally  to  indi- 
cate a  barren,  uninhabitable  mstrict,  but  "  the 
Arabah  "  indicates  more  particularly  the  deep- 
sunken  valley  or  trench  which  forms  the  most 
striking  amon^  the  many  striking  natural  fea- 
tures of  Palestine,  and  which  extends  with  great 
uniformity  of  formation  from  the  slopes  of 
Hermon  to  the  iElanidc  Gulf  ( CM'ofAkabaA) 
of  the  Red  Sea ;  the  most  remarkable  depres- 
sion known  to  exist  on  the  surface  of  the  globe. 
Through  the  northern  portion  of  this  extraor- 
dinary fissure  the  Joroan  rushes  through  the 
lakes  of  Huleh  and  Gennesaieth  down  its  tor- 
tuous course  to  the  deep  chasm  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  This  portion,  about  150  miles  in  length, 
is  known  amongst  the  Arabs  by  the  name  of 
drGhor.  The  southern  boundary  of  the  Ghor 
is  the  wall  of  cli£b  which  crosses  the  vallej 
about  10  miles  south  of  the  Dead  Sea.  From 
their  summits,  southward  to  the  Gulf  of  Aka- 
bah,  the  valley  changes  its  name,  or,  it  would 
be  more  accurate  to  say,  retains  its  old  name 
of  Wadif  d'Arabah,  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  in  the  times  of  the  conquest  and  the  mon- 
archy the  name  ''Arabah^'  was  applied  to 
the  valley  in  the  entire  length  of  both  its  south- 
em  and  northern  portions.  Thus  in  Dent.  i. 
1,  probably,  and  in  Deut.  ii.  8,  certainly  (A.  V. 
"  plain  "  in  both  cases),  the  allusion  is  to  the 
southern  portion,  whUe  the  other  passages,  in 
which  the  name  occun,  point  to  the  nordiem 
portion.  In  Deut.  iii.  17,  iv.  49;  Josh.  iii.  16, 
xi.  2,  xii.  3  ;  and  2  K.  xiv.  25,  both  the  Dead 
Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Cinnoro^  (Gennesareth) 
are  named  in  close  connection  with  the  ArabaK 
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Tfae  allusions  in  Dent.  xi.  30 ;  Josh.  viii.  14, 
xJL  I,  XTiii.  18  ;  2  Sam.  ii.  29,  iv.  7  ;  2  K.  xxv. 
4 ;  Jer.  xxxix.  4,  lii.  7,  become  at  once  intel- 
ligible when  the  meaning  of  the  Arabah  is 
known.  In  Josh.  xi.  16  and  xii.  8  the  Arabah 
laLei  ifei  place  with  "  the  mountain/'  **  the 
kowiand"  plains  of  Philistia  and  Esdiaeion, 
"  the  aooth"  and  "  the  phun  "  of  Code-Syria, 
m  one  of  the  great  natural  dirisions  of  the  con- 
jfoered  oountiT'. 
Arabftt^tind^  in  Idunuea  (1  Mace.  v.  3). 

[ACKABBIM.]     Ap. 

Ara'biay  a  country  known  in  the  O.  T. 
under  two  designatbns : — 1.  The  Eatt  Country 
(Gen.  xxT.  6) ;  or  perhaps  the  Ecufl  (Gen.  x. 
30 ;  Num.  xxiii.  7  ;  i8.  ii.  6) ;  and  Land  of  the 
•MM  <f  tAe  EaM  (Gen.  xxix.  1) ;  Gentile  name, 
Som  a  the  EaM  (Jndg.  yi.  3,  vii.  12.  *  K.  iv. 
30 ;  Job  L  3 ;  k.  xi.  14 ;  Jer.  xlix.  28 ;  £z. 
XXT.  4).  From  these  paiuages  it  appears  that 
the  Leuui  of  the  East  and  Stms  of  the  East  indi- 
cate, primarily,  the  country  east  of  Palestine, 
and  toe  tribes  descended  ftom  Ishmael  and  from 
Ketiinh;  and  that  this  original  signification 
mar  have  become  gradually  extended  to  Arabia 
and  its  inhabitants  generally,  though  without 
any  strict  limitation.  The  third  and  fourth 
paMages  above  referred  to  relate  to  Mesopo- 
tamia and  Babylonia.  2.  ^Arah  and  ^Arah, 
whence  Arabia  (2  Chr.  ix.  14 ;  Is.  xxi.  13 ; 
Jer.  xxv.  24 ;  Ez.  xxvil.  21 1.  This  name  seems 
tt>  have  the  same  geographical  referenoe  as  the 
former  name  to  Uie  country  and  tribes  east  of 
the  Jordan,  and  chiefly  north  of  the  Arabian 
peninsula.  -^  Arabia  may  be  divided  into  Aror 
MB  Prooer,  containing  the  whole  peninsula  as 
fiv  as  tne  limits  of  the  northern  deserts;  North- 
em  Artdda,  constituting  the  great  desert  of 
Arabia;  and  Wettem  Arabia,  the  desert  of  Pe- 
tra  and  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  or  the  countnr 
that  has  been  called  Arabia  Petrssa.  I.  Arabia 
Prvper,  or  the  Arabian  peninsula,  consists  of 
htgn  table-land,  declining  towards  the  north ;  its 
most  elevated  portions  beinfi;  the  chain  of  moun- 
tains ranning  neariy  paralld  to  the  Red  Sea,  and 
the  territory  east  of  the  southern  part  of  this 
chain.  So  &r  as  the  in^  rior  has  been  explored, 
it  oonsistB  of  mountainous  and  desert  tracts, 
relieved  br  laige  districts  under  cultivation, 
well  peopled,  watered  bjr  wells  and  streams, 
and  eqyoying  periodical  rains.  The  most  fertile 
tracts  are  uose  on  the  south-west  and  south. 
The  modem  Yemen  is  especially  productive, 
and  at  the  same  time,  fiom  its  mountainous 
chancter,  picturesque.  The  settled  regions  of 
the  interior  also  appear  to  be  more  fertile  than 
is  generally  beltevod  to  be  thecaae;  and  thedes- 
ertt  afibrd  pastunge  after  the  rains.  The  prod- 
ucts mentioned  in  the  Bible  as  coming  ftx>m 
Arabia  will  be  found  described  under  their  re- 
ipeetive  heads.  They  seem  to  refer,  in  many 
instances,  to  merchandise  of  Ethiopia  and 
India,  carried  to  Palestine  by  Arab  and  other 
traders.  Gold,  however,  was  perhi^  found  in 
small  qnantitiei  in  the  beds  of  torrents;  and  the 
spioei,  inoense^  and  precious  stones,  brought 
Irom  Arabia  (1  K.  x.  2, 10,  15;  2  Chr.  ix.  1,9, 
14 ;  Is.  Ix.  6;  Jer.  vi.  20 ;  Ez.  xxvii.  22),  prob- 
ably were  the  products  of  the  southern  prov- 
inces, still  cdebrated  for  spices,  frankincense, 
Bmbergris,  ftc.,  as  well  as  for  the  onyx  and 


other  predous  stones.  —  II.  Northern  Arabiti, 
or  the  Arabian  Desert,  is  a  high,  undulating, 
parched  plain,  of  which  the  Euphrates  forms 
the  natural  boundary  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to 
the  ftontier  of  Syria,  whence  it  is  bounded 
by  the  latter  country  and  the  desert  of  Petra 
on  the  north-west  and  west,  the  peninsula  of 
Arabia  forming  its  southern  limit.  It  has  few 
oases,  the  water  of  the  wells  is  generally  either 
brackish  or  unpotable,  and  it  is  visited  by  the 
sand-wind  called  Samoom.  The  Arabs  find 
pasture  for  their  fiocks  and  herds  after  the 
rains,  and  in  the  more  depressed  plains;  and 
the  desert  generally  produces  pricUy  shrubs, 
&c.,  on  which  the  camels  feed.  The  inhabit- 
ants were  known  to  the  ancients  as  "  dwdlers 
in  tents,"  Scenita  (comp.  Is.  xiii.  20 ;  Jer.  xlix. 
31 ;  Ezek.  xxxviii.  1 1 ) ;  and  thev  extended 
from  Babylonia  on  the  east  (comp.  Num.  xxiii. 
7 ;  2  Clgr.  xxi.  16 ;  Is.  ii.  6,  xiii.  20),  to  the 
borders  of  Egypt  on  the  west.  These  tribes, 
principally  descended  fh>m  Ishmael  and  Ketu- 
rah,  have  always  led  a  wandering  and  pastoral 
life.  Their  predatory  habits  are  several  times 
mentioned  in  the  O.  T.  (2  Chr.  xxi.  16,  17, 
xxvi.  7;  Job  i.  15;  Jer.  iii.  2)  They  con- 
ducted a  considerable  trade  of  merchanoise  of 
Arabia  and  India  fh>m  the  shores  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  (Ezek.  xxvii.  20-24),  whence  a  chain 
of  oases  still  forms  caravan-stations ;  and  they 
likewise  traded  fh>m  the  western  portions  of 
the  peninsula.  The  latter  traffic  appears  to  be 
frequently  mentioned  in  connection  with  Ish- 
maelitee,  Keturahites,  and  other  Arabian  peo- 
ples (Gen.  xxxvii.  25,  28;  1  K.  x.  15,  25; 
2  Chr.  ix.  14,  24;  Is.  Ix.  6;  Jer.  vi.  20),  and 
probably  consisted  of  the  products  of  Southern 
Arabia  and  of  the  opposite  shores  of  Ethiopia : 
it  seems,  however,  to  have  been  chiefiy  in  the 
hands  of  the  inhabitants  of  Idumna ;  out  it  is 
difficult  to  distinguish  between  the  references 
to  the  latter  people  and  to  the  tribes  of  North- 
em  Arabia  in  the  passages  relating  to  this 
traffic  That  certain  of  these  tribes  brought 
tribute  to  Jehoshaphat  appears  from  2  Chr. 
xvii.  11 ;  and  elsewhere  trore  are  indications 
of  such  tribute.  Respecting  these  tribes,  see 
ISHif ASL,  KsTURAH.  —  III.  Western  Arabia 
includes  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  [SiNihi],  and 
^e  desert  or  Petra,  corresponding  generally 
with  the  limits  of  Arabia  Petnea.  The  latter 
name  is  probably  derived  from  that  of  its  chief 
city ;  not  from  its  stony  character.  U  was  in 
the  earliest  times  inhabited  b^  a  people  whose 
genealogy  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  the 
Horites  or  Horim  ((Sen.  xiv.  6,  xxxvi.  20,  21, 
22,  29,  SO ;  Deut  ii.  12,  22).  [Horitbs.]  Its 
later  inhabitants  were  in  part  tne  same  as  those 
of  the  preceding  division  of  Arabia,  as  indeed 
the  boundary  of  the  two  countries  is  arbitrary 
and  unsettled ;  but  it  was  mostiy  peopled  by 
descendants  of  Esau,  and  was  generally  known 
as  the  land  of  Edom,  or  Idumna  [Edox ] ;  as 
irell  as  by  its  older  appellation,  the  desert  of 
Seir,  or  Mount  Seir  [Sbib].  The  common 
origin  of  the  Idumsoans  fh>m  Esau  and  Ish> 
mael  is  found  in  the  marriage  of  the  former 
with  a  dan^ter  of  the  latter  (Gen.  xxviii.  9, 
xxxvi.  3).  The  Nabatiifians  succeeded  to  the 
Idumieans,  and  IdumsBa  is  mentioned  only  as 
a  geographical  designation  after  the  time  of 
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Josephos.  The  Nabathsans  are  identified 
witii  Nebaioth,  son  of  Ishmael  (Gen.  xxv. 
13;  Is.  Ix.  7).  Petra  was  in  the  g:reat  route 
of  the  western  caravan-traffic  of  Arabia,  and 
of  die  merchandise  brooght  up  the  ^lanitic 
Gulf.  See  Edom,  Elath,  Ezion-gbber,  &c. 
—  Inhabitants.  The  Arabs,  like  every  other  an- 
cient nation  of  any  celebrity,  have  traditions 
representing  their  country  as  originally  inhab- 
ited by  races  which  became  extinct  at  a  ver^' 
remote  period.  The  majority  of  their  histori- 
ans derive  these  tribes  from  Shem ;  but  some, 
from  Ham,  though  not  through  Cush.  Their 
earliest  traditions  that  have  any  obvious  rela- 
tion to  the  Bible  refer  the  origin  of  the  existing 
nation  in  the  first  instance  to  Kahtin,  whom 
they  and  most  European  scholars  identify  with 
Joktan  ;  and  seconalv  to  Ishmael,  whom  they 
assert  to  have  married  a  descendant  of  Kahti£n. 
Thev  are  silent  respecting  Cushite  settlements 
in  Arabia;  but  modem  research,  we  think, 
proves  that  Cushites  were  among  its  early 
inhabitants.  [Cush.]  —  1.  The  descendants  of 
Joktan  occupied  the  principal  portions  of  the 
south  and  south-west  of  the  peninsula,  with 
colonies  in  the  interior.  In  Grcnesis  (x.  30),  it 
is  said,  "  and  their  dwelling  was  from  Mesha, 
as  thou  goest  unto  Sephar,  a  mount  of  the 
East  (Kedem)."  The  position  of  Mesha  is 
very  uncertain  ;  it  is  most  reasonably  supposed 
to  be  the  western  limit  of  the  first  settlers 
^esha]  :  Sephar  is  undoubtedly  Dftafdrij  or 
Zafdrif  of  the  Arabs,  a  name  not  uncommon 
in  the  peninsula,  but  especially  that  of  two 
celebrated  towns  —  one  being  the  seaport  on 
the  south  coast,  near  Mirbdt ;  the  other,  now 
in  ruins,  near  San*d,  and  said  to  be  the  ancient 
residence  of  the  Him^erite  kings.  The  latter 
is  probably  Sephar ;  it  is  situate  near  a  thurif- 
erous  mountain,  and  exports  the  best  frankin- 
cense [Sephar].  In  tne  district  indicated 
above  are  distinct  and  undoubted  traces  of  the 
names  of  the  sons  of  Joktan  mentioned  in  Gen- 
esis (x.  26-29),  such  as  Hadramawt  for  Hazar- 
maveth,  Azdl  for  Uzal,  SAd  for  Sheba,  &c. 
Their  remains  are  found  in  the  existing  inliab- 
Itants  of  (at  least)  its  eastern  portion,  and  their 
records  in  the  numerous  Himyerite  ruins  and 
inscriptions.  —  The  principal  Joktanite  king- 
dom, and  the  chief  state  of  ancient  Arabia, 
was  that  of  the  Yemen,  founded  (according  to 
the  Arabs)  by  Yaanib,  the  son  (or  descendant) 
of  Kaht^n  (tJoktan).  Its  most  ancient  capital 
was  probably  San*dy  formerly  called  Azdl  after 
Azifl,  son  of  Joktan.  [Uzal.]  The  other  capi- 
tals were  Ma-rih,  or  5e6rf,  and  Zafiri.  This 
was  the  Biblical  kingdom  of  Shcba.  Its  rulers, 
and  most  of  its  ])cople,  were  descendants  of 
Sebfi  (  =  Sheba),  whence  the  classical  Sabaei. 
Among  its  rulers  was  probably  the  Queen  of 
Sheba  who  came  to  hear  the  wisdom  of  Solo- 
mon (1  K.  X.  2).  [Sheba.]  The  dominant 
family  was  apparently  that  of  Himver,  son  (or 
descendant)  of  Scb^.  A  member  of  this  family 
founded  the  more  modem  kint^om  of  the  Him- 
yerites.  The  testimony  of  the  Bible,  and  of 
the  classical  writers,  as  well  as  native  tradition, 
seems  to  prove  that  the  latter  appellation  super- 
seded the  former  only  shortly  before  the  Chris- 
tian era :  i.e.  after  the  foundation  of  the  later 
^ngdom.    The  rule  of  the  Himyerites  (whence 


the  Homeriim  of  classical  authors)  probably  ex 
tended  over  the  modem  Yemen^  Hadramawt^ 
and  Mahreh,  Their  kingdom  lasted  until  a.d. 
525,  when  it  fell  before  an  Abyssinian  invasion. 
Already,  about  the  middle  of  the  4th  oentory, 
the  kings  of  Axum  appear  to  have  become  mas- 
ters of  part  of  the  Yemen,  adding  to  their 
titles  the  names  of  places  in  Arabia  belonging; 
to  the  Himyerites.  After  four  reigns  they 
were  succeeded  by  Himyerite  princes,  vassaia 
of  Persia,  the  last  of  whom  submitted  to  Mo- 
hammad.  ^  Kings  of  Hadramawt  (the  claasica] 
Chatramotita)  are  also  enumerated  by  the 
Arabs,  and  distinguished  fh>m  the  descendants 
of  Yaanib,  an  indication  of  their  separate  de- 
scent from  Hazarmaveth  [Hazarmatkth]. 
The  Greek  geographers  mention  a  fourth  peo- 
ple in  conjunction  with  the  Sabasi,  Homentte, 
and  Chatramotitifi,  —  the  Afincei,  who  have  not 
been  identified  with  any  Biblical  or  modem 
name.  Some  place  them  as  high  as  Mek- 
keh,  and  derive  their  name  from  Afind  (the 
sacred  valley  N.E.  of  that  city),  or  from  the 
goddess  Manah,  worshipped  in  the  district  be- 
tween Mekkeh  and  Ei-afedeeneh.  The  other 
chief  Joktanite  kingdom  was  that  of  the  Hijaz, 
founded  by  Jurhum,  the  brother  of  Yaamb, 
who  left  the  Yemen  and  settled  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Mekkeh.  The  Arab  lists  of  ita 
kines  are  inextricably  confused ;  but  the  name 
of  taeir  leader  and  that  of  two  of  his  successors 
was  Mud£d  (or  El-Mudad),  who  probably  rep- 
resents Almodad  [Almodad]^.  ishmael,  ac^ 
cording  to  the  Aitibs,  married  a  daughter  of 
the  first  Mudid,  whence  sprang  'Adnin  the 
ancestor  of  Mohammad,  lliis  kingdom,  situ- 
ate in  a  less  fertile  district  than  the  Yemen, 
and  engaged  in  conflict  with  aboriginal  tribes, 
never  attained  the  importance  of  that  of  the 
south.  It  merged,  by  intermarriage  and  con- 
quests, into  the  tribes  of  Ishmael.  An  Arab 
author  identifies  Jurhum  with  Hadoram  [Ha- 
doram].  —  2.  The  Ishmaelitbs  appear  to 
have  entered  the  peninsula  from  the  north- 
west. That  they  have  spread  over  the  whole 
of  it  (with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  districts 
on  the  south  coast  which  are  said  to  be  still 
inhabited  by  unmixed  Joktanite  peoples),  and 
that  the  modem  nation  is  predominantly  Ish- 
maelite,  is  asserted  by  the  Arabs.  They  6.%>  not, 
however,  carry  up  their  genealogies  higher  than 
'Adnan  (as  we  nave  already  said),  and  they 
have  lost  the  names  of  most  of  Ishmael's  im- 
mediate and  near  descendants.  Such  as  have 
IxK^n  identified  with  existing  names  will  be 
found  under  the  several  articles  bearing  their 
names.  [See  also  Hag  arrnes.]  Theyextend> 
c<l  northwards  from  the  Hijdz  into  the  Arabian 
desert,  where  they  mixed  with  Keturahites  and 
other  Abrahamic  peoples :  and  westwards  to 
Idumfea,  where  they  mixed  with  Edomites,  &c. 
The  tribes  sprung  finom  Ishmael  have  always 
l)ecn  governed  by  petty  chiefs  or  heads  of  fami- 
lies (sheykhs  and  emeers) ;  they  have  generally 
followed  a  patriarchal  life,  and  have  not  origi- 
nated kingdoms,  though  they  have  in  some 
instances  succeeded  to  those  of  Joktanites,  the 
principal  one  of  these  being  that  of  El-Heerch. 
With  reference  to  the  Ishmaelites  generally, 
we  may  observe,  that  although  their  first  set- 
tlements in  the  Hij£z,  and  their  spreading 
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a  great  part  of  the  northern  portions  of  the 
pcmnsnla,  are  sufficiently  proved,  there  is 
doubt  as  to  the  wide  extension  given  to  them 
by  Arab  tradition.  Mohammad  derived  from 
the  Jews  whatever  tradition  he  pleased,  and 
silenoed  an^  contrary,  by  the  Kurin  or  his  own 
dicta.  This  religions  element,  which  does  not 
directly  afiect  the  tribes  of  Joktan  (whose  set- 
tlements are  otherwise  unquestionably  identi- 
fied), has  a  great  influence  over  those  of  Ish- 
maeL  They  therefore  cannot  be  certainly 
proved  to  have  spread  over  the  peninsula, 
notwithstanding  the  almost  universal  adoption 
of  their  language  (which  is  generally  acknowl- 
edged to  have  been  the  Arabic  commonly  so 
caSed),  and  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the 
Arabs ;  but  from  these  and  other  considerations 
it  become*  at  the  same  time  highly  probable 
that  they  nrw  form  the  predominant  element 
of  the  Arab  nation.  —  3.  Of  the  descendants  of 
KsTusAH  the  Arabs  say  little.  The^  appear 
to  hare  settled  chiefly  north  of  the  pemnsula  in 
Desert  Arabia,  from  Palestine  to  the  Persian 
Gttif ;  and  the  passages  in  the  Bible  in  which 
mention  is  made  of  Dedan  (except  those  relat- 
ing to  the  Cushite  Dedan,  Gen.  x.  7)  refer 
apparently  to  the  tribe  sprung  from  this  race 
(is.  xxi.  13 ;  Jer.  xxv.  23 ;  Ez.  xxvii.  20),  per- 
haps with  an  admixture  of  the  Cushite  Deoan, 
who  seems  to  have  passed  up  the  western 
shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  [Keturah.]  —  4. 
In  Northern  and  Western  Arabia  are  other 
peopleB  which,  from  their  geo^^phical  position 
and  mode  of  life,  are  sometimes  classed  with 
Che  Arabs.  Of  these  are  Amalbk,  the  descend- 
ants of  Esau,  &c.  —  Rdigion.  The  most  an- 
cient idolaory  of  the  Arabs  we  must  conclude 
tc  have  been  fetichism,  of  which  there  are  strik- 
ing proofi»  in  the  sacred  trees  and  stones  of  his- 
torical times,  and  the  worship  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  or  Sabeism.  To  the  worship  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  we  find  aMusions  in  Job  (xxxi. 
26-28)  and  to  the  belief  m  the  influence  of  the 
stars  to  give  rain  (xxxviii.  31 ),  where  the  Pleisr 
des  give  rain,  and  Orion  withholds  it;  and 
again  in  Judges  f  v.  20)  where  the  stars  flght 
against  the  host  or  Sisera.  The  names  of  the 
o^ects  of  the  earlier  fetichism,  the  stone-wor- 
ship, tree-worship,  &c.,  of  various  tribes,  are 
loo  numerous  to  mention.  One,  that  of  Ma- 
ufli,  the  goddess  worshipped  between  Mekkeh 
and  El-Medeeneh  has  been  compared  with 
Mieai  (Is.  Ixv.  11|,  which  is  rendered  in  die 
A .  V.  "  number.  Magianism,  an  importa- 
tion from  Chaldsa  and  Persia,  must  be  reckoned 
among  the  religions  of  the  Pagan  Arabs ;  but 
it  never  had  very  numerous  foUowers.  Chris- 
tianity was  introduced  in  southern  Arabia  to- 
wank  the  close  of  the  2d  century,  and  about  a 
eentorv  later  it  had  made  great  progress.  It 
fkmrished  chiefly  in  the  Yemen,  where  many 
chorches  were  built.  It  also  rapidly  advanced 
in  other  portions  of  Arabia,  through  the  king- 
dom of  Heereh  and  the  contiguous  countries, 
Ghassitn,  and  other  parts.  The  persecutions 
of  the  Christians  brought  about  the  fall  of  the 
Himyerite  dynasty  hj  uie  invasion  of  the  Chris- 
tian ruler  of  Abyssinia.  Judaism  was  propa- 
gated in  Arabia,  princifMlly  by  Karaites,  at  Uie 
cilrtivity,  hut  it  was  introduced  before  that 
time :  it  became  very  prevalent  in  the  Yemen, 


and  in  the  Hijtfz,  especially  at  KheyKar  and 
Kl-Medeeneh,  where  there  ai^e  said  to  be  still 
tribes  of  Jewish  extraction.  —  Language,  Ara- 
bic, the  language  of  Arabia,  is  the  most  devel- 
oped and  the  richest  of  the  Semitic  languages, 
and  the  only  one  of  which  we  have  an  extensive 
literature:  it  is,  therefore,  of  great  importance 
to  the  itudy  of  Hebrew.  Of  its  early  phases 
we  know  nothing ;  while  we  have  archaic  mon- 
uments of  the  Himyeritic  (the  ancient  language 
of  Southern  Arabia),  though  we  cannot  fix  their 
precise  ages.  Of  the  existence  of  Hebrew  and 
Chaldee  (or  Aramaic)  in  the  time  of  Jacob 
there  is  evidence  in  Gen.  xxxi.  47 ;  and  probably 
Jacob  and  Laban  understood  each  other,  the 
one  speaking  Hebrew  and  the  other  Chaldee. 
It  seems  also  (Judg.  vii.  9-15)  that  Gideon,  or 
Phun^,  or  both,  understood  the  conversation 
of  the  "  Midianites,  and  the  Amalekites,  and 
all  the  children  of  the  East."  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  in  the  14th  or  13th  cent.  b.c. 
the  Semitic  languages  differed  much  less  than 
in  after  times.  But  it  appears  from  2  K.  xviii. 
26,  that  in  tiie  8th  cent.  B.C.  only  the  educated 
classes  among  the  Jews  undersvxKl  Aramaic. 
With  these  evidences  before  us,  and  making  a 
due  distinction  between  the  archaic  and  the 
known  phases  of  the  Aramaic  and  tiie  Arabic^ 
we  think  that  the  Himyeritic  is  to  bo  ^^[arded 
as  a  sister  of  the  Hebrew,  and  the  Arat>>^  (com- 
monly so  called)  as  a  sister  of  the  Hebrew  and 
Aramaic,  or,  tn  tits  classical  phasist  ^  ^  descend- 
ant of  a  sister  of  these  two,  but  that  the  Him- 
yeritic is  mixed  with  an  African  langua^,  and 
that  the  other  dialects  of  Arabia  are  m  like 
manner,  though  in  a  much  less  degree,  mixed 
with  an  African  langua^.  ^  Respectini^  the 
Himyeritic,  until  lately  litde  was  known  ,  but 
monuments  bearing  inscriptions  in  this  lan- 
guage have  been  discovered  in  the  southern 
parts  of  the  peninsula,  principally  in  Hadramilwt 
and  the  Yemen,  and  some  of  the  inscriptions 
have  been  published. — The  manners  and  ciuUt/iM 
of  the  Arabs  are  of  great  value  in  illustratung 
the  Bible.  No  one  can  mix  with  this  people 
without  being  constantly  and  forcibly  reminoed 
either  of  the  early  patriarchs  or  of  the  settled 
Israelites.  We  may  instance  their  pastoral  life, 
their  hospitality,  that  most  remarkable  of  d(  s- 
ert  virtues  [Hospitality],  their  universal  re. 
spect  for  age  (comp.  Lev.  xxi.  32),  their  familial* 
deference  (comp.  2  K.  v.  13),  their  superstitious 
r^ard  for  the  beard.  On  the  signet-ring, 
which  is  worn  on  the  littie  finger  of  the  right 
hand,  is  usually  inscribed  a  sentence  expressive 
of  submission  to  God,  or  of  His  perfection,  &c., 
explaining  Ex.  xxxix.  SO,  "  the  engraving  of  a 
signet.  Holiness  to  the  Lord,"  and  the  saying 
of  our  Lord  (John  iii.  33), ''  He  .  .  .  hath  set 
to  his  seal  that  God  is  true."  As  a  mark  of 
trust,  this  ring  is  given  to  another  person  (as 
in  Gen.  xli.  42).  The  inkhom  worn  in  the  gir- 
dle is  also  vcr^  ancient  (Ez.  ix.  2,  3,  11),  as 
well  as  the  veil.  A  man  has  a  right  to  claim 
his  cousin  in  marriage,  and  he  relinquishes  this 
right  b^  taking  off  his  shoe,  as  the  kinsman  of 
Ruth  did  to  Boaz  (Kuth  iv.  7, 8). — References  in 
the  Bible  to  the  Arabs  themselves  are  still  more 
clearly  illustrated  by  the  manners  of  the  modem 
people,  in  their  predatory  expeditions,  their 
mode  of  warfare,  their  caravan  journeys,  &c. 
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To  the  interpretatioii  of  the  book  of  Job,  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  this  people  and  their 
lanffnage  and  literatnre  is  essential;  for  many 
of  the  most  obscure  passages  can  only  be  ex- 
plained by  that  knowledge.  —  Commerce.  Di- 
rect  mention  of  the  commerce  of  the  south  does 
not  appear  to  be  made  in  the  Bible,  but  it 
seems  to  have  passed  to  Palestine  principally 
through  the  northern  tribes.  Passages  relating 
to  the  fleets  of  Solomon  and  to  the  maritime 
trade,  however,  bear  on  this  subject,  which  w  a 
curious  study  for  the  historical  inquirer.  The 
Joktanite  people  of  Southern  Arabia  have  alwa^'s 
been,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Ishmaelite 
tribes,  addicted  to  a  seafiuing  life.  The  latter 
were  caravan-merchants ;  the  former,  the  chief 
traders  of  the  Red  Sea,  carrying  their  com- 
merce to  the  shores  of  India,  as  well  as  to  the 
nearer  coasts  of  Africa.  The  classical  writers 
also  make  frequent  mention  of  the  commerce 
of  Soathem  Arabia.  It  was  evidently  carried 
to  Palestine  by  the  two  great  caravan  routes 
from  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea  and  from  that  of 
the  Persian  Gulf:  the  lormer  especiallv  taking 
with  it  African  produce ;  the  latter,  Indian.  It 
should  be  observed  that  the  wandering  propen- 
sities of  the  Arabs,  of  whatever  descent,  do  not 
date  from  the  promulgation  of  Kl-Isl^.  All 
testimony  goes  to  show  that  ftom  the  earliest 
a£;es  the  peoples  of  Arabia  formed  colonies  in 
distant  lands,  and  have  not  been  actuated  by 
the  desire  of  conquest  or  by  religions  impulse 
alone  in  their  foreign  expeditions ;  but  rather 
by  restlessness  and  commercial  activity. 

Aral>iail89  the  nomadic  tribes  inhabiting 
the  country  to  the  east  and  south  of  Palestine, 
who  in  the  early  times  of  Hebrew  histoir  were 
known  as  Ishroaelites  and  descendants  of  Ketn- 
rah.  Their  roving  pastoral  life  in  the  desert  is 
alluded  to  in  Is.  xiii.  20 ;  Jcr.  iii.  2 ;  2  Mace.  xii. 
11 ;  their  country  is  associated  with  the  country 
of  the  Dedanim,  the  travelling  merchants  (Is. 
xxi.  13),  with  Dedan,  Tema,  and  Buz  ( Jer.  xxv. 
24),  and  with  Dedan  and  Kedar  (£z.  xxvii. 
21 ),  all  of  which  are  supposed  to  have  occupied 
the  northern  part  of  the  peninsula  later  known 
as  Arabia.  I)uring  the  prosperous  reign  of 
Jehoshaphat,  the  Arabians,  m  conjunction 
with  the  Philistines,  were  tributary  to  Judali 
(2  Chr.  xvii.  11),  but  in  the  reign  of  his  suc> 
cessor  they  revolted,  ravaged  the  country,  plun- 
dered the  royal  palace,  slew  all  the  king's  sons 
with  the  exception  of  the  youngest,  and  car- 
ried off  the  royal  harem  (2  Chr.  xxi.  16,  xxii. 
1 ).  The  Arabians  of  Gur-baal  were  again  sub- 
dued by  Uzziah  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  7).  On  the  re- 
turn from  Babylon  they  were  amon^  the  fore- 
most in  hindering  Neliemiah  in  his  work  of 
restoration,  and  plotted  with  the  Ammonites 
and  others  for  that  end  (Neh.  iv.  7).  Geshem, 
or  Gashmn,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  opposition, 
was  of  this  race  (Neh.  ii.  19,  vii.  1).  In  later 
times  the  Arabians  served  under  Timotheus 
in  his  struggle  with  Judas  Maccabasns,  but  were 
defeated  (1  Mace.  v.  39  ;  2  Mace.  xii.  10).  The 
Zabadenns,  an  Arab  tribe,  were  routed  by  Jon- 
athan, the  brother  and  successor  of  Judas  (1 
Mace.  xii.  31).  Zabdiel,  the  assassin  of  Alex- 
ander Balas  (1  Mace.  xi.  17),  and  Sinialcue, 
who  brought  up  Antiochus,  the  young  son  of 
Alexander  (1  Mace.  xi.  39),  afterwards  Anti- 


ochus VI.,  were  both  Arabians.  In  the  tfanf 
of  the  N.  T.  the  term  appears  to  have  been  re 
stricted  in  the  same  manner.     [Ablabia.] 

A^radt  a  Benjamite,  son  of  Beriah,  whff 
drove  out  the  inhabitants  of  Grath  (1  Chr.  yiii. 
15). 

A^radf  a  royal  dtj  of  the  Canaanites, 
named  with  Hormah  and  Libnah  (Josh.  xii. 
14).  The  wilderness  of  Jndah  was  to  "  tlie 
south  of  Arad "  (Judg.  i.  16).  It  is  also  un- 
doubtedly named  in  Num.  xxi.  1  (comp.  Hor- 
mah in  ver.  3)  and  xxxiii.  40,  "  the  Canaanite 
king  of  Arad,"  instead  of  the  reading  of  the 
A.  V .,  "  king  Arad  the  Canaanite."  It  is 
mentioned  in  the  Onomatiicon  (Arad)  as  a  city 
of  the  Amorites,  near  the  desert  of  Kaddes,  4 
miles  from  Malatha  (Moladah),  and  20  from 
Hebron.  It  may  be  identified  with  a  hill,  TeU 
*Arad,  an  hour  'and  a  half  N.  £.  bv  £.  from 
Milh  (Moladah),  and  8  hours  fh>m  Iicbron. 

AradUS,  (l  Maoc.  xv.  23),  the  same  place 
as  Artad.    Ap. 

A'rali.  1.  An  Asherite,  of  the  sons  of 
U]la(l  Chr.  vii.  39).  ~  2.  The  sons  of  Aiah 
returned  with  Zerubbabel  in  nnmbw  775  ac- 
cording to  Ezr.  ii.  5,  but  652  according  to  Neh. 
vii.  10.  One  of  his  descendants,  Shechaniah, 
was  the  father-in-law  of  Tobiah  the  Ammonite 
(Neh.  vi.  10).  The  name  is  written  as  Are.s 
in  1  Esdr.  v.  10. 

A^ram  (probably  from  a  root  signifying 
height,  and  which  is  also  the  base  of  '*'Ra- 
man  ),  the  name  by  which  the  Hebrews  desig- 
nated, generally,  the  country  lying  to  the  north' 
east  of  Palestine ;  the  great  mass  of  that  high 
table-land  which,  rising  with  sudden  abrupt- 
ness from  the  Jordan  and  the  very  margin  of 
the  lake  of  Gennesareth,  stretches,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  no  less  than  2,000  feet  above  the  levei 
of  the  sea,  to  the  banks  of  tlie  Euphrates  itself, 
contrasting  strongly  with  the  low  land  bor- 
dering on  the  Afediterranean,  the  "land  of 
Canaan,"  or  the  low  country  (Gen.  xxxi.  18, 
xxxiii.  18,  &c.).  Throughout  the  A.  V.  the 
word  is,  with  only  a  very  few  exceptions,  ren- 
dered, as  in  the  Vulgate  and  LXX.,  Stria  ;  a 
name  which,  it  must  be  remembered,  includes 
fhr  more  to  our  ears  than  did  Aram  to  the  He- 
brews. [Syria.]  Its  earliest  occurrence  in  the 
hook  of  Genesis  is  in  the  form  of  Aram-nnha- 
raim,  i.e.  the  "  highland  of  or  between  the  two 
rivers"  (Gen.  xxiv.  10,  A.  V.  "Mesopotamia"), 
but  in  several  succeeding  chapters,  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  word  is  used  with- 
out any  addition,  to  designate  a  dweller  in 
Aram-naharaim — Laban  or  Bethuel  —  *  *  the 
Aramite"  (see  Gen.  xxv.  20,  xxviii.  2, 5,  xxxi. 
20,  24 ;  also  Judg.  iii.  10,  compared  with  8 ; 
Deut.  xxvi.  5,  compared  with  xxxiii.  4,  and 
Ph.  Ix.  title).  Padan,  or  accurately  Paddan, 
Aram  f "  cultivated  highland,"  from  paddah  to 
plough)  was  another  designation  for  the  same 
re^on  (€ren.  xxv.  20,  xxviii.  2). 

Later  in  the  history  we  meet  with  a  number 
of  small  nations  or  kingdoms  forming  parts  of 
the  general  land  of  Aram :  —  1.  Aram-Zobah, 
or  simply  Zobah  (1  Sam.  xiv.  47  ;  2  Sam.  viii. 
3 ;  I  Chr.  xviii.,  xix.).  [Zobah.1  2.  Aram 
beth-rehob  (2  Sam.  x.  6),  or  Renob  (x.  8). 
[Rehob.]  3.  Aram-maachah  (1  Chr.  xix.  6), 
or  Maachah  only  (2  Sam.  x.  6).    IMaacbah.) 
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4.  Gcahur,  **  in  Aram  "  (2  Sam,  xr.  8)»  nsnaU^ 
named  in  connection  with  Maachah  (Dent.  iii. 
14;  Josh.  xiii.  11,  13,  &c.).  [Gbbhub.]  5. 
Aiam-Dammeflek  (DamaacoB)  (2  Sam.  riii.  5, 6 ; 
I  Chr.  XTiii.  5,  6).  The  whole  of  these  petty 
stales  aie  spoken  of  ooUecdvely  under  the  name 
of  "  Aram  (2  Sam.  x.  13),  but  as  Damascns 
increased  in  importance  it  gradaallr  absorbed 
the  smaller  powers  (1  EL  xx.  1),  and  the  name 
of  Aram  was  at  last  implied  to  it  alone  (Is.  tU. 
8 ;  also  1  K.  xi.  24,  25,  xr.  19,  &c.).  Accord- 
ing to  the  genealogical  table  in  Gen.  x.,  Aram 
was  a  son  of  Shem,  and  his  brethren  were  Elam, 
Asshnr,  and  Arphaxad.  It  will  be  observed 
that  these  names  oocnr  in  regular  order  from  the 
east,  Aram  dosing  the  list  on  the  borders  of  the 
**  western  sea."  In  three  passages  Aram  would 
*m  to  denote  Assyria  (2  K.  xviii.  26;  Is. 
~  11 ;  Jer.  xxxt.  1 1 ).  —  2.  Another  Aram 
is  namod  in  Gen.  xxii.  21,  as  a  son  of  Kemnel, 
and  descendant  of  Nahor.  From  its  mention 
with  Uz  and  Buz  it  is  probably  identical  with 
the  tribe  of  Ram,  to  the  "  kindred  "  of  which  be- 
longed "  EUhu  the  son  of  Barschel  the  Buzite," 
who  was  Tisitinff  Job  in  the  land  of  Uz  (Job 
xxxii.  2).  —  8.  An  Asherite,  one  of  the  sons  of 
Shamer  (1  Chr.  yiL  34). — 4.  Son  of  Esrom, 
or  HBDon,  and  the  same  as  Ram  (Matt.  i.  3, 
4;  LnkeiiL  33). 

A'rain-iialiara''i]ii  (Ps.  ix.  title).  [Abam 

A'ram-lOlMLh  (Ps.  Ix.  title).  [Aram  1 .] 

Arami'teflS,  a  female  inhabitant  of  Aram 
( I  Chr.  TiL  14).  In  other  passages  of  the  A.  V. 
the  ethnic  of  Aram  is  renaered  "  Syrian." 

Afnaif  a  Horite,  son  of  Dishan  and  brother 
of  Uz  (Gen.  xxxri.  28;  1  Chr.  i.  42). 

Ar'araty  a  mountainous  district  of  Asia 
mentioned  in  the  Bible  in  connection  with  the 
following  events: — '(l.)  As  the  resting-place 
ef  the  Ark  after  the  Deluge  (Gen.  viii.  4  T:  {2^ 
as  the  asylnm  of  the  sons  of  Sennacherib  (2  K. 
xix.  37 ;  Is.  xxxvii.  38 ;  A.  V.  has  "  the  land 
of  Armenia ") :  (3.)  as  the  ally,  and  probably 
the  neighbor,  of  Mmni  and  Ashchenaz  (Jer.  h. 
27).  [Abmsbtia.]  The  name  Ararat  was  un- 
known to  the  eeographers  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
sail  sdll  is  to  the  Armenians  of  the  present  day : 
bat  that  it  was  an  indigenous  ana  an  ancient 
name  for  a  portion  of  Armenia,  appears  from 
the  statement  of  Moses  of  Chorene,  who  gives 
Arata^  as  the  designation  of  the  centml  prov- 
ince. In  its  BiblMal  sense  it  is  descriptive 
geaendly  of  the  Armenian  highlands  —  the 
loftj  platean  which  overlooks  the  plain  of  the 
Araxes  on  the  N.,  and  of  Mesopotamia  on 
the  S.  Various  opinions  have  been  put  forth 
as  to  the  spot  where  the  Ark  rested,  as  de- 
scribed in  Gen,  viiL  4 ;  but  Bcrosus  the  Chal- 
dnm,  contemporary  with  Alexander  the  Great, 
fixes  the  spot  on  the  mountains  of  Kurdiglan. 
Tradition  still  points  to  the  Jebd  Judi  as  the 
seene  of  the  event,  and  maintains  the  belief,  as 
seated  by  Beroens,  that  fragments  of  the  ark 
exist  OQ  its  summit.  Josephns  also  quotes 
Nioolaos  Damasoenns  to  the  eflect  that  a  moun- 
tain named  Bans,  beyond  Minyas,  was  the  B})ot. 
That  tlie  scene  of  an  event  so  deeply  interesting 
to  mankind  had  even  at  that  early  age  been 
ts  was  natnml,  to  the  loftiest  and 
Imposing  monntain  in  the  district,  appears 


from  the  statements  of  Josephns  that  the  spot 
where  Noah  left  the  ark  had  received  a  name 
descriptive  of  that  event,  which  he  renders 
Apobaterion,  and  which  seems  identical  with 
Nachdjeoant  on  the  banks  of  the  Araxes.  To 
this  neighborhood  all  the  associations  connect- 
ed with  Noah  are  now  assigned  by  the  native 
Armenians,  and  their  opinion  has  been  so  far 
indorsed  by  Europeans  that  they  have  given 
the  name  Ararat  exclusively  to  the  mountain 
which  is  called  Mams  by  the  Armenians,  Agri- 
Dagh,  i.e.  Steqt  Mountain^  by  the  Turks,  and 
Km-i-Nuh,  i.e.  Noah's  Mmmtain,  by  the  Per- 
sians. It  rises  immediately  out  of  the  plain 
of  the  Araxes,  and  terminates  in  two  conical 
peaks,  named  the  Great  and  Less  Ararat,  about 
seven  miles  distant  frt)m  each  other ;  the  former 
of  which  attains  an  elevation  of  17,260  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  about  14,000 
above  the  plain  of  the  Araxes,  while  the  lat- 
ter is  lower  by  4,000  feet.  The  summit  of 
the  higher  is  covered  with  eternal  snow  for 
about  3,000  feet.  It  is  of  volcanic  origin.  The 
summit  of  Ararat  was  long  deemed  inaccessible. 
It  was  first  ascended  in  1829  by  Parrot,  who 
approached  it  frt)m  the  N.W. ;  he  describes  a 
secondary  summit  about  400  yards  distant 
from  the  highest  point,  and  on  the  geivtle  de- 
pression which  connects  the  two  eminenoes  he 
surmises  that  the  ark  rested.  The  region  im- 
mediately below  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow 
is  barren  and  unvisited  by  beast  or  bird.  Ar- 
guri,  the  only  villace  known  to  have  been  built 
on  its  slopes,  was  mc  spot  where,  according  to 
tradition,  Noah  planted  his  vineyard.  Lower 
down,  in  the  plain  of  Araxes,  is  Nackdjevun, 
where  the  patriarch  is  reputed  to  have  been 
buried.  Returning  to  the  broader  signification 
we  have  assigned  to  the  term,  **  the  mountains 
of  Ararat,"  as  co-extensive  with  the  Armenian 
plateau  from  the  base  of  Ararat  in  the  N.  to 
the  range  of  Kurdistan  in  the  S.,  we  notice  the 
following  characteristics  of  that  re^on  as  illus- 
trating the  Bible  narrative :  —  (1.)  its  daxUion, 
It  rises  to  a  height  of  from  6,000  to  7,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  presenting  a  surface 
of  extensive  plains,  whence  spring  other  lofty 
mountain  ranges,  having  a  genenilly  pandld 
direction  from  E.  to  W.,  and  connected  with 
each  other  by  transverse  ridees  of  moderate 
height  (2.)  Its  geographiau  position.  The 
Armenian  plateau  stands  equidistant  from  the 
Euxine  ana  the  Caspian  Seas  on  the  N.,  and 
between  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean on  the  S.  Viewed  with  reference  to  the 
dispersion  of  the  nations,  Armenia  is  the  true 
centre  of  the  world  :  and  it  is  a  significant  fact 
that  at  the  present  day  Ararat  is  the  great 
boundary-stone  between  the  empires  of  Russia, 
Turkey,  and  Persia.  (3.)  Its  phfsical  character. 
The  plains  as  well  as  the  mountains  supply  evi- 
dence of  volcanic  agency.  Armenia,  however, 
difibrs  materially  from  other  regions  of  similar 
geological  formation,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not 
rise  to  a  sharp  well-defined  central  crest,  but 
expands  into  plains  or  steppes,  separated  by  a 
graduated  senes  of  snboroinate  ranges.  The 
result  of  this  expansion  is  that  Armenia  is  frur 
more  accessible,  noth  frt)m  without,  and  within 
its  own  limits,  than  other  districts  of  similar 
elevation.    The  fall  of  the  ground  in  the  centre 
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of  the  plateau  is  not  decided  in  any  direction, 
as  is  demonstrated  by  the  early  courses  of  the 
rivers  —  the  Araxes,  which  flows  into  the  Cas- 
pian, rising  westward  of  either  branch  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  taking  at  first  a  northerly 
direction  -^  the  Euphrates,  which  flows  to  the 
S.,  rising  northward  of  the  Araxes,  and  taking 
a  westerly  direction.  j4.)  The  e///na/€.  Winter 
lasts  from  October  to  May,  and  is  succeeded  by 
a  brief  spring  and  summer  of  intense  heat.  In 
April  the  Armenian  plains  are  still  covered  with 
snow ;  and  in  the  early  part  of  September  it 
freezes  keenly  at  night.  (5.)  The  vegetation. 
Grass  grows  luxuriantly  on  the  plateau,  and 
fiimishcs  abundant  pasture  during  the  summer 
months  to  the  flocKs  of  the  nomad  Kurds. 
Wheat,  barley,  and  vines  ri|)en  at  far  higher 
altitudes  th«ui  on  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees ; 
and  the  harvest  is  brought  to  maturity  with 
wonderfiik  «t>eed.  The  general  result  of  these 
observations  would  be  to  show  that,  while  the 
elevation  of  the  Armenian  plateau  constituted 
it  the  natural  resting-place  of  the  ark  after  the 
Deluge,  its  geographical  position  and  its  physi- 
cal character  secured  an  impartial  distribution 
of  the  familier  of  mankind  to  the  various  quar- 
ters of  the  world.  The  climate  furnished  a 
powerfiil  in(\ucement  to  seek  the  more  tempting 
regions  on  aV  sides  of  it.  At  the  same  time  the 
character  of  the  vegetation  was  remarkably 
adapted  to  the  nom^  state  in  which  wo  may 
conceive  the  early  generations  of  Noah's  de- 
scendants to  have  lived. 

Ar^arath\Tob.  i.  21).     [Ararat.]    Ap. 

Arau'nah,  a  Jebusite  who  sold  his  thresh- 
ing-floor on  Mount  Moriah  to  David  as  a  site 
for  an  altar  to  Jehovah,  togctlicr  with  his  oxen 
(2  Sam.  xxiv.  18-24;  1  Chr.  xxi.  25).  From 
the  expression  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  2.3)  "these  things 
did  Araunah,  the  king,  give  nnto  the  king,"  it 
has  been  inferred  that  he  was  one  of  the  royal 
race  of  the  Jebusites.  His  name  is  various!  v 
written  in  various  places  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  16, 18^ 
1  Chr.  xxi. ;  2  Chr.  iii.).     [Ornan.] 

Arnt>a,  the  progenitor  of  the  Anakim,  or 
sons  of  Anak,  from  whom  their  chief  city 
Hebron  received  its  name  of  Kirjath-Arba 
(Josh.  xiv.  15,  XV.  13,  xxi.  II). 

Arl>ah.  Hebron,  or  Kiijath-Arba,  as  ''  the 
city  of  Arbah "  is  always  rendere<l  elsewhere 
(Gren.  XXXV.  27).     [IIkbroh.] 

Arnt>at]lite,  the,  f'-o.  a  native  of  tlie  Ara- 
bah  or  Ghor.  [Arab ail]  Abialhon  the  A.  was 
one  of  David's  mighty  men  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  31 ; 
1  Chr.  xi.  32). 

ArbaftiSf  a  district  of  Palestine  named  in 
1  Mace.  V.  23  only,  perhaps  a  corruption  of 
Acrabattine,  the  province  o>  toparchv  which 
lay  between  Neapolis  and  Jericho.  [Arabat- 
TINB.1     Ap. 

Arbela,  mentioned  in  the  Bible  only  in  I 
Mace.  ix.  2,  and  there  only  as  defining  the  situ- 
ation of  Massaloth,  a  place  besieged  and  taken 
by  Bacchides  and  Alcimns  at  the  opening  of 
the  campaign  in  which  Judas  Maccabseus  was 
killed.  According  to  Josephus  this  was  at 
Arbela  of  Galilee,  a  place  which  he  elsewhere 
states  to  be  near  Sepphoris,  on  the  lake  of 
Gennesareth,  and  remarkable  for  certain  im- 
pregnable caves,  the  resort  of  robbers  and  insur- 
gents, and  the  scene  of  more  than  one  desperate 


encounter.  These  topographical  requirements 
are  fully  met  by  the  existing  Irbidf  a  site  with  a 
few  ruins,  west  of  dfedjel,  on  the  south-east  side 
of  the  Wady  Hamam,  in  a  small  plain  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill  of  Kurun  HatHn.  The  caverns 
are  in  the  opposite  face  of  the  ravine,  and  bear 
the  name  otKtda'at  Ibn  Moan.  Arbela  may  be 
the  Betharbel  of  Hos.  x.  14,  but  there  Ik  noth- 
ing to  insure  it.    Ap. 

Ar^bite,  the.  Paarai  the  Arbite  was  one 
of  David's  guard  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  35).  Tlie  word 
signifies  a  native  of  Arab.  In  the  parallel  list 
of  Chronicles  it  is  given  as  Ben-Ezbai.     [Ez- 

BAI.] 

Arbonal  (Jud.  ii.  24).    [Abhokas.]    Ap. 

Arohela'US,  son  of  Herod  the  Great,  by  a 
Samaritan  woman,  Malthak^,  and,  with  nis 
brother  Antipas,  brought  up  at  Rome.  At 
the  death  of  Herod  (b.c.  4)  nis  kingdom  was 
divided  between  his  three  sons,  Herod  Antipas, 
ArchelauH.  and  Philip.  Archelans  received  the 
half,  containing  Idumsoa,  Judaoa,  Samaria,  and 
the  cities  on  the  coasts  with  600  talents'  income. 
He  never  properly  bore  the  titie  of  king  (Matt, 
ii.  22),  but  only  that  of  ethnarch,  so  that  the 
former  word  must  be  taken  as  loosely  used.  In 
the  tenth  year  of  his  rei^,  or  the  ninth,  ac- 
cording to  Dion  Cassius,  i.e.  a.d.  6,  a  complaint 
was  preferred  against  him  by  his  brothers  and 
his  subjects  on  the  ground  of  his  ^rannv,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  was  banished  to  Vfenne 
in  Gaul,  where  he  is  generally  said  to  have  died. 
But  Jerome  relates  that  he  was  shown  the  sepul- 
chre of  Archelans  near  Bethichem.  He  seems 
to  have  been  guilty  of  great  erueltv  and  op- 
pression (comp.  Matt.  ii.  22).  Josephns  relates 
that  he  put  to  death  3,000  Jews  in  the  Temple 
not  long  after  his  accession.  Archelans  wedoed 
illegally  Glaphyra,  once  the  wife  of  his  brother 
Alexander,  who  had  had  children  by  her. 

Archerjr.    [Arms.] 

Ar^chevites,  perhaps  the  inhabitants  of 
Erech,  some  of  whom  had  t)een  placed  as  co]o« 
nists  in  Samaria  (Ezr.  iv.  9). 

Ar'ohi  (Josh.  xvi.  2).     [Archite.] 

Arohip'pus,  a  Christian  teacher  in  Colossaa 
(Col.  iv.  17),  callwl  by  St.  Paul  his  "fellow- 
soldier  "  ( Philem.  2).  As  the  last<inoted epistle 
is  addressed  to  him  jointiy  with  Philemon  and 
Apphia,  it  seems  necessary  to'infer  that  he  was 
a  member  of  Philemon's  family.  Jerome,  Theo- 
doret,  and  CEcumenius,  suppose  him  to  have 
been  overseer  of  the  church  at  Colossse.  Others 
believe  him  to  have  been  a  teacher  at  Laodioea. 
There  is  a  legend  that  he  was  of  the  number  of 
the  Seventy  disciples,  and  suficred  martyrdom 
at  ChonsB,  near  Liiodiocca. 

Ar'ohitei  the  (as  if  from  a  place  named 
Erech),  the  usual  designation  of  David's  friend 
Hiishai  (2  Sam.  xv.  32,  xvii.  5,  14;  1  Chr. 
xxvii.  33).  The  word  also  appears  in  Josh, 
xvi.  2,  where  "the  borders  of  Archi"  (i>.  "the 
Archite")  are  named  as  somewhere  in  the 
ncij;hborh()(;d  of  Bethel. 

Architecture.  The  book  of  Genesis  (iv. 
17,  20,  22)  appeitrs  to  divide  mankind  into 
great  charncteristic  sm^tions,  vis.,  the  "dwellers 
in  tents"  and  the  "dwellers  in  cities."  To  the 
race  of  Shem  is  attributed  (Gen.  x.  11,  12,  22, 
xi.  2-9)  the  foundation  of  those  cities  in  the 
plain  of  Shinar,  Babylon,  Nineveh,  and  others; 
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•f  one  of  whicli,  Resen,  the  epithet  "^reat" 
mdBdeady  marks  its  importance  in  the  time  of 
the  writer.  From  the  same  book  we  learn  the 
aoooanl  of  the  earliest  recorded  bniiding,  and 
of  the  materials  employed  in  its  construction 
(Gm.  xi.  3,  9) ;  and  though  a  doubt  rests  on 
the  preciae  spot  of  the  tower  of  Belus,  so  long 
identifiied  with  the  Birs  Nimioud,  yet  the  nature 
of  the  soQy  and  the  bricks  found  there  in  such 
abandanoe,  though  bearing  mostly  the  name  of 
Nebocfaadnesxar,  agree  perfectly  with  the  sup- 
posidon  of  a  city  previously  existii^  on  the 
same  or  a  dosely  neighboring  site.  In  Esth. 
i  2  mention  is  made  of  the  pidaoe  at  Susa,  the 
iprin^  residence  of  the  kings  of  Persia  (Esth. 
iu.  15) ;  and  in  the  books  or  Tobit  and  Judith, 
of  Krhatana,  to  which  they  retired  during  the 
heat  of  sunmer  (Tob.  iii.  7,  xiv.  14;  Jnd.  i.  14). 
It  is  in  connection  with  Egypt  that  the  Israel- 
ites appear  first  as  builders  of  cities,  compelled 
to  labor  at  the  buildings  of  the  Egyptian  mon- 
archs.  Pithom  and  Raamses  are  said  to  hare 
been  built  by  them  (Ex.  i.  11).  The  Israelites 
were  by  occupation  shepherds,  and  by  habit 
dwellers  in  tents  (CSen.  xlrii.  3).  They  had 
therefore  originaUv,  speaking  properly,  no  archi- 
tecture. Etcu  Hebron,  a  city  of  higher  antiauity 
titan  the  Egyptian  Zoan  ( iWis),  was  called  on- 
ginally  firom  its  founder,  perhaps  a  Canaanite  of 
the  raee  of  Anak,  Kiijath-Arba,  the  city  of 
Arba  (Num.  xiii.  22;  Josh.  xiv.  15).  From  the 
time  of  the  occupation  of  Canaan  they  became 
dwellers  in  towns  and  in  houses  of  stone  (Lev. 
xiT.  34,  45;  I  K.  Tii.  10);  but  these  were  not 
all,  nor  indeed  in  most  cases,  built  by  them- 
sdvea  (Dent  ri.  10;  Num.  xiii.  19).  The 
peaceful  reign  and  vast  wealth  of  Solomon 
gaTeneat  impulse  to  architecture ;  for  besides 
the  l^mple  and  his  other  great  works,  he  built 
fortresses  and  cities  in  various  places,  among 
which  Baalath  and  Tadmor  are  in  all  probed 
bility  represented  by  Baalbec  and  Palmyra  (1 
K.  ix.  15,  24).  Among  the  succeeding  kings 
of  Israel  and  of  Judah,  more  than  one  is  re- 
corded as  a  builder:  Asa  (1  K.  xv.  23),  Baasha 
(xT.  17),  Omri  (xTi.  24),  Ahab  (xvi.  32,  xxii. 
39),  Hezekiah  (2  EL  xx.  20;  2  Chr.  xxxii.  27- 
30),  Jehoash,  and  Josiah  (2  K.  xii.  11,12,  xxii. 
6) ;  and,  lastly,  Jehoiakim,  whose  winter  palace 
is  mentioned  (Jer.  xxii.  14,  xxxvi.  22 ;  see  also 
Am.  iiL  15).  On  the  return  from  captivity  the 
chief  caie  of  the  rulers  was  to  rebuild  the  Tem- 
ple and  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  in  a  su^tantial 
manner,  with  stone,  and  with  timber  from  Leb- 
anon (Ezr.  iii.  8,  v.  8;  Neh.  ii.  8,  iii.).  But 
the  reigns  of  Herod  and  his  successors  were 
espeeiaUy  remarkable  for  their  great  architec- 
tural works.  Not  only  was  the  Temple  re- 
stored, but  the  fortifications  and  other  public 
buildings  of  Jerusalem  were  enlarged  and  em- 
hellisfaed  (Luke  xxi.  5).  The  town  of  Caesarea 
was  built  on  the  site  of  Strato's  Tower ;  Ssr 
nana  was  enlaiged,  and  received  the  name  of 
SebasCe.  Of  the  original  splendor  of  diese 
great  works  no  doubt  can  be  entertained ;  but 
of  their  style  and  appearance  we  can  only  con- 
jectnre  that  they  were  formed  on  Greek  and 
noman  models.  The  connection  of  Solomon 
with  Egypt  and  with  Tyre,  and  the  influence 
of  the  Siptivity,  must  necessarily  have  affected 
the  iTrk  of  the  palatial  edifices  of  that  mon- 


arch,  and  of  the  first  and  second  temples.  The 
enormous  stones  employed  in  the  Assyrian, 
Persepolitan,  and  Egyptian  buildings,  find  a 
parallel  in  the  substructions  of  Baalbec  and 
m  the  hu^  blocks  which  still  remain  at  Jeru- 
salem, relics  of  the  buildings  either  of  Solomon 
or  of  Herod.  But  few  monuments  are  known 
to  exist  in  Palestine  by  which  we  can  form  an 
accurate  idea  of  its  buildings,  and  even  of  those 
which  do  remain  no  trustworthy  examination 
has  yet  been  made.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
the  reservoirs  known  under  the  names  of  the 
Pools  of  Solomon  and  Hezekiah  contain  some 
portions  at  least  of  the  original  fabrics.  The 
domestic  arehitecture  of  the  Jews,  so  far  as  it 
can  be  understood,  is  treated  under  HousB. 

ArotU'ruB.  The  Hebrew  words  *Ash  and 
'Aish,  rendered  "  Arcturus"  in  the  A.  V.  of  Job 
ix.  9,  xxxviii.  32,  in  conformity  with  the  Vulg. 
of  the  former  passage,  are  now  generally  be- 
lieved to  be  identical,  and  to  represent  the  con- 
stellation Ursa  Major,  known  commonly  as 
the  Great  Bear,  or  Charles's  Wain.  Niebuhr 
{DeK.  de  VArab.  p.  101)  relates  that  he  met 
with  a  Jew  at  Sank,  who  identified  the  Hebrew 
Ash  with  the  constellation  known  to  the  Arabs 
by  the  name  Om  en^ruuh,  or  Nash  simply,  as  a 
Jew  of  Bagdad  informed  him.  The  four  stars 
in  the  body  of  the  Bear  are  named  En^nash  in 
the  tables  of  Ulugh  Beigh,  those  in  the  tail 
being  called  d  Brndt,  "  the  daughters  "  (comp. 
Job^  xxxviii.  32).  The  ancient  versions  difier 
greativ  in  their  renderings.  The  LXX.  render 
Ash  by  the  "  Pleiades "  in  Job  ix.  9  (unless 
the  text  which  they  had  before  them  had  the 
words  in  a  difierent  order),  and  'Aish  by  "Hes- 
perus," the  evening  star,  in  Job  xxxviii.  32. 
In  the  former  they  are  followed  or  supported 
by  the  Chaldee,  in  the  latter  by  the  Vulgate. 
K.  David  Kimchi  and  the  Talmudists  under- 
stood by  'Ash  the  tail  of  the  Ram  or  the  head 
of  the  Bull,  by  which  they  are  supposed  to 
indicate  the  bright  star  Aldebaran  in  tne  Bull's 
eye.  But  the  greatest  difficulty  exists  in  the 
rendering  of  the  Syriac  translators,  who  give 
as  the  equivalent  of  both  *A8h  and  'AisH  the 
word  'lyuthoy  which  is  interpreted  to  signify 
the  bright  star  Capella  in  the  constellation 
Auriga,  and  is  so  rendered  in  the  Arabic  trans- 
lation of  Job.  On  this  point,  however,  great 
dif^rence  of  opinion  exists.  Bar  Ali  conjec- 
tured that  *Iwttho  was  either  Capella  or  the 
constellation  Orion ;  while  Bar  Bahlul  hesitated 
between  CapeUa,  Aldebaran,  and  a  cluster  of 
three  stars  in  the  face  of  Orion.  Following 
the  rendering  of  the  Arabic,  Hyde  was  induced 
to  consider  'Ash  and  'Aish  distinct;  the  former 
being  the  Great  Bear,  and  the  latter  the  bright 
star  Capella,  or  the  a  of  tiie  constellation 
Auriga. 

Ard.  the  son  of  Bela  and  grandson  of  Ben- 
iamin  (Gen.  xlvi.  21  ;  Num.  xxvi.  40),  there 
being  no  reason  to  suppose  that  in  these  pas- 
sages two  difierent  persons  are  intended.  In 
1  Chr.  viii.  3,  he  is  called  Aodab. 

Ar'dath—  "  the  field  called  Ardath  "  —  2 
Esdr.  ix.  26.    Ap. 

ArdlteSf  the  descendants  of  Ard  or  Addar 
the  grandson  of  Benjamin  (Num.  xxvi.  40). 

Ar'don,  a  son  of  Caleb,  the  son  of  Heoon, 
by  hU  wife  Azubah  (1  Chr.  u.  18). 
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Ar^eli*  a  son  of  Qfld  (Gen.  xlW.  16 ;  Num. 
sxfi,  17).  His  deaoencunits  are  called  thb 
Abblitbs  (Num.  zxvi.  17). 

Areop^agite*  a  miemlMsr  of  the  court  of 
Areopagus  (Acts  XTii.  S4).    (BCabb'  Hxix.) 

Areop^agufl.  [Mabs'^Hill.] 

A'res  (1  £sdr.  T.  10).    [Arab  2.1    Ap. 

Ar^etaSy  a  common  appellation  of  many  of 
the  Arabian  kings  or  cniefs.  Two  are  men- 
tioned—!. A  contemporary  of  AntiochusEpiph- 
anes  (b.c.  170)  and  Jason  (2  Biacc.  r.  8). — 
2.  The  Aretas  alluded  to  bj  St.  Paul  (2  Cor. 
zi.  32)  was  father-in-law  of  Herod  Antipas. 
[Herod.]  There  is  a  somewhat  difficult  chron- 
ological question  respecting  the  suboidination 
of  Damascus  to  this  Aretas.  Under  Augustus 
and  Tiberius  the  city  was  attached  to  the  pror- 
faace  of  Syria;  and  it  is  probable  that  a  change 
in  the  rulership  took  place  after  the  death  of 
Tiberius.  There  had  been  war  for  some  time 
between  Aretas,  king  of  Arabia  Nabatssa,  and 
Antipas.  A  batde  was  fouehti  and  the  army 
of  Antipas  entirely  destroyra.  Vitellius,  gov- 
ernor or  Syria,  was  sent  to  his  aid ;  but  while 
•n  his  march  he  heard  of  the  death  of  Tiberius 
(a.d.  37),  and  remained  at  Antioch.  By  this 
change  of  affurs  at  Rome  a  complete  rerersal 
took  place  in  the  situation  of  Antipas  and  his 
enemr.  The  former  was  ere  long  (a.d.  39) 
banished  to  Lyons,  and  his  kingdom  given  to 
Agrippa.  It  would  be  natural  that  Aretas 
shoula  be  received  into  fiivor;  and  the  more  so 
as  Vitellius  had  an  old  grudge  against  Antipas. 
Now  in  the  year  38  Califfula  made  several 
changes  in  the  East ;  and  Uiese  facts,  coupled 
with  that  of  no  Damascene  coins  of  Caligula  or 
Olaudius  existing,  make  it  probable  that  about 
this  time  Damascus,  whicn  belonged  to  the 
predecessor  of  Aretas,  was  granted  to  him  by 
Califfula.  The  other  hypotheses,  that  the  eth- 
narch  was  only  visiting  tne  city,  or  that  Aretas 
had  seised  Damascus  on  Vitellius  giving  up 
the  expedition  against  him,  are  very  improb- 
able. 

Are^Qfly  a  king  of  the  Lacedsemonians, 
whose  letter  to  the  high-priest  Onias  is  given  in 
1  Biacc.  xii.  20-23.  There  were  two  Spartan 
kings  of  the  name  of  Areus,  of  whom  the  first 
reigned  b.c.  309-265.  The  first  high-priest  of 
the  name  of  Onias  held  the  office  b.c.  323-300, 
and  must  therefore  have  written  the  letter  to 
Areus  I.  in  some  interval  between  809  and 
300.    [Okias.]    Ap. 

Ar  goby  a  tract  of  country  on  the  east  of 
the  Jordan,  in  Bashan,  the  kingdom  of  Og,  con- 
taining 60  great  and  fortified  cities.  Argob 
was  in  the  portion  allotted  to  the  half-tribe  of 
Manasseh,  and  was  taken  possession  of  bv  Jair, 
a  chief  man  in  that  tribe.  It  afterwards  formed 
one  of  Solomon's  commissariat  districts,  under 
the  charge  of  an  officer  whose  residence  was  at 
Ramoth-GUead  (Dent.  iii.  4, 13, 14 ;  1  K.  iv.  13). 
In  later  times  Argob  was  called  Trachonitis, 
apparentiy  a  mere  translation  of  the  older 
name ;  and  it  is  now  apparently  identified  with 
the  Lejah,  a  very  remarkable  district  south  of  Dsr 
mascus,  and  east  of  tiie  Sea  of  Galilee.  This 
extraoi^inanr  region — about  22  miles  from  N. 
to  S.  by  14  nom  W.  to  E.,  and  of  a  regular, 
almost  oval,  shape — has  been  described  as  an 
oneaa  of  basaltic  rocks  and  bowlders,  tossed 


about  in  the  wildest  confusion,  and  intermlngfe^ 
with  fissures  and  crevices  in  every  direction. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  forbidding  ra^ioft 
is  thicklv  studded  with  deserted  cities  and  vil« 
lages,  all  solidly  built  and  of  remote  antiqui^. 
A  strong  presumption  in  &vor  of  the  identifi- 
cation of  tne  Lejah  with  Argob  arises  fW>m  the 
peculiar  Hebrew  word  constantly  attached  to 
Arvob.  This  word  is  Chebel,  literally  "a  lope," 
ana  it  designates  with  charming  accuracy  the 
remarkablj  defined  boundary  line  of  the  district 
of  the  Lejah,  which  is  spoken  of  repeatedly  by 
its  latest  explorer  as  "  a  rocky  shore ; "  "  sweep- 
ing round  m  a  circle  cleariy  defined  as  a  rocky 
shore  line ; "  "  resembling  a  Cyclopean  wall  in 
ruins." 

Ar'goby  perhaps  a  Gileadite  officer,  who 
was  governor  of  Argob.  According  to  some 
interpreters,  an  accom^ce  of  Pekah  in  the 
murder  of  Pekahiah.  But  Sebastian  Schmid 
explained  that  both  Argob  and  Arieh  were  two 
princes  of  Pekahiah,  whose  infiuenoe  Pekah 
reared,  and  whom  he  therefore  slew  with  the 
king.  Jarchi  understands  by  Ar]^b  the  royal 
palace,  near  which  was  the  castie  m  which  the 
murder  took  place  (2  K.  xv.  25). 

Ariara'toeBy  property  Bfithridatea  IV., 
Philopator,  king  or  Cappadoda  b.c.  163-130. 
He  was  educated  at  Rome,  and  his  subservience 
to  the  wishes  of  the  Romans  (b.c.  158)  cost 
him  his  kingdom;  but  he  was  shordy  after- 
wards restored  to  a  share  in  the  government ; 
and  on  the  capture  of  his  rival  OTophemes  by 
Demetrius  Soter,  reined  the  supreme  power 
He  fell  in  b.c.  130,  m  the  war  of  the  Romans 
a^nst  Aristonicus.  Letters  were  addressed  to 
lum  firom  Rome  in  fiivor  of  the  Jews  (1  Maoc 
XV.  22),  who,  in  after  times,  seem  to  have  been 
numerous  in  his  kingdom  (Acts  iL  9;  oomp. 
1  Pet.  i.  1 ).    Ap. 

AridaL  ninth  son  of  Haman  (Esth.  ix.  9). 

Arid'atmL  sixth  son  of  Haman  (Esth.  ix. 
8). 

Ar'ieh, "  the  Lion,"  so  called  probably  from 
his  daring  as  a  warrior:  either  one  of  the 
accomplices  of  Pekah  in  his  conspiracy  against 
Pekahiah,  king  of  Israel;  or,  as  Debastian 
Schmid  understands  the  passage,  one  of  the 

Srinces  of  Pekahiah,  who  was  put  to  death  with 
im  (2  K.  XV.  25).     Jarchi  explains  it  literally 
of  a  golden  lion  which  stood  in  the  castie. 

AYieL  L  One  of  the  "chief  men"  who 
under  Ezra  directed  the  caravan  which  he  led 
back  fh)m  Babylon  to  Jerusalem  (Ear.  viii. 
16). — The  word  occurs  also  in  reference  to  two 
Moabites  slain  bv  Benaiah  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  20; 
1  Chr.  xi.  22).  Many  regard  the  word  as  an 
epithet, "  lion-like ; "  but  it  seems  better  to  look 
upon  it  as  a  proper  name,  and  translate  "  two 
[sons]  of  Ariel." — 2.  A  designation  ^ven  by 
Isaiah  to  the  city  of  JerusaleniJlB-  xxix.  1,  2, 
7).  Its  meaning  is  obscure.  We  must  under- 
stand by  it  either  "  Lion  of  God,"  or  "  Hearth 
of  God."  The  latter  meaning  is  suggested  by 
the  use  of  the  word  in  Ex.  xliii.  15, 16,  as  a 
Bvnonvme  for  tiie  altar  of  bumt-ofi^ng.  On 
the  wnole  it  seems  most  probable  that,  as  a 
name  given  to  Jerusalem,  Ariel  means  *'  Lion 
of  God,"  whilst  the  word  used  by  Esekiel  means 
"  Heartii  of  God." 
Ariinatll»'a(BCattxzTii.67;  Luke  xxiii 
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51;  JobB  xix.  38).  St.  Lake  oIOb  it  "ft  city 
of  Jndsa;"  but  tnis  presentB  no  objection  to 
its  identification  with  the  prophet  Samael's 
birth-place,  the  Ramah  of  1  bam.  i.  1,  19, 
which  is  named  in  the  LXX.  Annatfaaim,  and 
by  Joeephua,  Annatha.  The  Ramathem  of  the 
Apocrrpha  is  probably  the  same  place.  It  is 
identified  bj  manj  with  the  modern  Ramlak. 
[Ramah.] 

A'riocll.  1.  The  king  of  EUasar,  one  of 
the  allies  of  Chedorlaomer  in  his  expedition 
minst  his  rebellious  tributaries  (Gen.  xir.  1). 
The  name  according  to  Gesenins  is  Assjno- 
Chaldaic,  bat  FiirBt  refers  it  to  a  Sanscrit 
root. — 2.  The  captain  of  Nebuchadneaiar's 
bodr-enaid  (I>ui.  li.  14»  Ac).  —  8.  Properly 
Eirwak,  or  Erhdk^  mentioned  in  Jud.  i.  7  as 
king  of  the  Elynusans.  Junius  and  Tremel- 
liua  identtiy  him  with  Deioces,  king  of  part  of 
Media. 

Aliia'it  eighth  son  of  Haman  (Esth.  ix. 

9). 
Ari8ta<ohllfi»  a  Thessalonian  (Acts  xx.  4 ; 

xxTiL  %),  who  accompanied  St  raul  on  his 

third  missionary  journey  (Acts  xix.  29).    He 

was  with  the  iqMMtle  on  ms  return  to  Asia  (Acts 

XX.  4) ;  and  again  (xxTii.  2)  on  his  voyage  to 

Rome.    We  trace  him  afterwards  as  St.  fluiVs 

feDow-prisoner  in  Col.  iv.  10,  and  Philem.  24. 

Tradimm  midLCs  him  bishop  of  Apamea. 

Arifltoballlfi.     !•  A  Jewish    priest  (2 

Maoc  t  10),  who  resided  in  Egypt  in  the 

mjpk  of  Ptolenueus  VI.,  Philometor.     In  a 

letter  of  Jadas  Maccabeus  he  is  addressed  (165 

B.C.)  as  the  rqnesentatiTe  of  the   Egjrptian 

Jews,  and  is  ftirther  styled  "  the  master  *^  {{.e. 

ooonseUerl)  of  the  king.    There  can  be  little 

doubt  that  he  is  identical  with  the  peripatetic 

phikMopher  of  that  name,  who  dedicated  to 

rioL  Pnilometor  his  all^ric  expositioh  of  the 

Pentafieoeh.     Considerable  firagments  of  this 

work  have  been  preserved  by  Clement  and 

Euaebias,  bat  the  authenticity  of  the  quotations 

hM  beeo  vigoronsly  contested.    The  object  of 

Aristobolaa  was  to  prove  that  the  peripatetic 

doctrines  were  based   on    the  Law  and  the 

Prophets. — 2.  A  resident  at  Rome,  some  of 

whose  booadiold  are  greeted  in  Rom.  xvi.  10. 

Tradition  makes  him  one  of  the  70  disci^es, 

and  leports  that  he  preached  the  Gospd  in  Bri- 


Axk^Hoah's.    [Noah.1 

Aik  of  the  Oovenant.   The  first  piece 

of  the  tabernacle's  flurnitare,  for  which  precise 
directions  were  delivered  (Ex.  xxv.).  —  I.  It 
^ypeon  lo  have  been  an  oblong  chnt  of  shit- 
Offi  (acacia)wood,2i  cubits  lonff,  by  1^  broad 
and  deep.  Within  and  without  gold  was  overlaid 
on  the  wood,  and  on  the  upper  side  or  lid,  which 
was  edged  round  about  with  gold,  the  mercy  seat 
was  plaeed.  The  ark  was  fitted  with  rings,  one 
at  each  of  the  Ibor  oornen,  and  through  these 
wvie  passed  staves  of  the  same  wood  similarly 
evcriaad,  by  which  it  was  carried  by  the  Koha- 
tfaitts  (Nam.  vii.  9,  x.  21).  The  ends  of  the 
staves  were  visible  withont  the  veil  in  the  holy 
^aee  of  die  temple  of  Solomon  (1  K.  viii.  8). 
The  ark,  when  transported,  was  enveloped  in  Uie 
"  ytSI "  of  tiie  dismantled  tabernacle,  in  the  cur- 
tahi  of  badgers'  skins,  and  in  a  blue  cloth  over 
^  and  was  thsieinre  noc  seen(Nnm.  iv.  5^  20).  — 


n.  Its  purpose  or  object  was  to  contain  inviolali 
the  Divine  autograph  of  the  two  tables,  thai 
"  covenant "  from  wliich  it  derived  its  title.  It 
was  also  probably  a  reliquary  for  the  pot  of 
manna  and  the  rod  of  Aaron.  We  read  m  1  K. 
viii.  9,  that  **  there  was  nothing  in  the  ark  save 
the  two  tables  of  stone  which  Moses  put  there 
at  Horeb."  Yet  in  Heb.  ix.  4,  it  is  asserted 
that,  besides  the  two  tables  of  stone,  the  "  pot 
of  manna"  and  "Aaron's  rod  that  budded" 
were  inside  the  ark;  probably  by  Solomon's 
time  these  relics  had  disappeared.  The  woids 
of  the  A.  y.  in  I  Chr.  xiii.  3,  seem  to  imply  a 
use  of  the  ark  for  the  purpose  of  an  oracle; 
but  this  is  probably  erroneous,  and  "  we  sought 
it  not"  the  meaning. — Occupying  the  most 
holy  spot  of  the  sanctuary,  it  tended  to  exclude 
any  iaol  ih)m  the  centre  of  worship.  It  was 
also  the  support  of  the  merey  seat,  materially 
symbolizing,  perhaps,  the  "covenant"  as  that 
on  which  "  mercy  ^  rested.  —  III.  The  chief 
facts  in  the  earlier  history  of  the  ark  (see  Josh, 
iii.  and  vi.)  need  not  be  recited.  In  the  decline 
of  religion  in  a  later  period  a  superstitious  se- 
curity was  attached  to  its  presence  in  battle. 
Yet —  thoush  this  was  rebuked  by  its  permitted 
capture — wnen  captured,  its  sanctity  was  vindi- 
cated by  miracles,  as  seen  in  its  avenging  prog- 
ress throueh  the  Philistine  cities.  I*rom  this 
period  till  David's  time  its  abode  was  ftequently 
shifted.  It  soioumed  among  several,  probably 
Levitical,  fiunilies  (1  Sam.  vii.  1  ;  2  Sam.  vi.  3, 
11 ;  1  Chr.  xiii.  13,  xv.  24,  25)  in  the  border 
villages  of  Eastern  Judah,  and  did  not  take  its 
place  in  the  tabernacle,  but  dwelt  in  curtuins. 
I.e.  in  a  separate  tent  pitched  for  it  in  Jerusalem 
by  David.  Its  bringing  up  by  David  thiUier 
was  a  national  festival.  Subseciuentlj  the 
Temple,  when  completed,  received,  in  the  mstal- 
lation  of  the  ark  in  its  shrine,  the  signal  of  its 
inauguration  bv  the  effulgence  of  Divine  glory 
instantly  manifested.  Several  of  the  Psalms  con- 
tain allusions  to  these  events  (e.g.  xxiv.,  xlvii., 
cxxxii.),  and  Ps.  cv.  appears  to  nave  been  com- 
posed on  the  occasion  of  the  first  of  them. — 
When  idolatry  became  more  shameless  in  the 
kingdom  of  Judah,  Manasseh  placed  a  "  carved 
image  "  in  the  "  house  of  God,"  and  probablv 
removed  the  ark  to  make  way  for  it.  This 
may  account  for  the  subseouent  statonent  that 
it  was  reinstated  by  Josian  (2  Chr.  xxxiii.  7, 
XXXV.  3).  It  was  probably  taken  captive  or 
destroyed  by  Nebucnadneszar  (2  Esdr.  x.  22). 
Prideaux's  argument  that  there  must  have 
been  an  ark  in  the  second  temple  is  of  no 
weight  against  express  testimony,  such  as  that 
of  Josephus. 

Arlrite,  ThOt  <^^  o^  ^®  fiunilies  of  the 
Canaanites  (Gen.  x.  17 ;  1  Chr.  i.  15),  and 
firom  the  context  evidently  located  in  the  north 
of  Phcenicia.  The  name  is  found  in  Pliny  and 
Ptolemy,  and  fh>m  ^li  as  Lampridius  we  learn 
that  the  Urbt  Aroena  contained  a  temple  ded* 
icated  to  Alexander  the  Great.  It  was  the 
birthplace  of  Alexander  Severus,  and  was 
thence  called  Cassarea  Libani.  The  site  which 
now  bears  the  name  of  'Arha  lies  on  the  coast, 
2  to  24  hours  fh>m  the  shore,  about  12  miles 
north  of  Tripoli,  and  5  miles  south  of  the  Nahr 
tl'Khdir.  A  rocky  tell  rises  to  the  height  of 
100  feet  close  above  the  IMr  Arta ;  on  £e  top 
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of  this  U  an  area  of  aboat  two  acres,  on  which 
and  on  a  platean  to  the  north  the  ruins  of  the 
former  town  are  scattered. 

Armaged'doiiy  "tlie  hill,  or  city  of 
Meg:iddo'^(Rey.  xvi.  16).  The  locality  im- 
pli^  in  the  Hebrew  term  here  employed  is  the 
great  battle-field  of  the  Old  Testament.  In  a 
similar  passaee  in  the  book  of  Joel  (iii.  2,  12), 
the  scene  of  the  Divine  judgments  is  spoken  of 
as  the  "  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,"  the  fact  under- 
lying the  image  being  Johoshaphat's  great  vic- 
tory (2  Chr.  XX.  26).  So  here  the  scene  of  the 
struggle  of  good  and  evil  is  suggested  by  that 
battle-field,  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  which  was 
fiunous  for  two  gretit  victories,  of  Barak  over 
the  Canaanites  ^ndg.  iv.,  v.j,  and  of  Gideon 
over  the  Midianites  (Judg.  vii.) ;  and  for  two 
great  disasters,  the  deaths  of  Saul  (1  Sam. 
xxxi.  8),  and  of  Josiah  (2  K.  xxiii.  29,  SO; 
2  Chr.  XXXV.  22).  The  same  fi^rative  lan- 
ffuage  is  used  by  one  of  the  Jewish  prophets 
(Zech.  xii.  11). 

Arme'nis  is  nowhere  mentioned  under 
that  name  in  the  original  Hebrew,  though  it 
occurs  in  the  English  version  (2  K.  xix.  37)  for 
Ararat  (comp.  marginal  reading).  Armenia  is 
that  loftv  plateau  whence  the  Rivers  Euphrates, 
Tigris,  Araxes,  and  Acampsis,  pour  down  Uieir 
waters  in  different  directions ;  the  two  first  to 
the  Persian  Gulf,  the  last  two  respectively  to 
the  Caspian  and  Euxine  Seas.  It  may  be 
termed  the  nucleus  of  the  mountain  system  of 
western  Asia :  irom  the  centre  of  the  plateau 
rise  two  lofty  chains  of  mountains,  which  run 
from  £.  to  W.,  converging  towards  the  Caspian 
Sea,  but  parallel  to  each  other  towards  the  W. 
The  climate  is  severe,  varying  with  the  altitude 
of  different  localities,  the  valleys  being  suffi- 
ciently warm  to  ripen  the  grape,  while  the  high 
kmds  are  only  adapted  for  pasture.  The  latter 
supported  vast  numbers  of  mules  and  horses, 
on  which  the  wealth  of  the  inhabitants  chiefly 
depends  (comp.  Ezek.  xxvii.  14).  The  slight 
acquaintance  which  the  Hebrews  had  with  uiis 
country  was  probably  derived  firom  the  Phceni- 
cians.  There  are  signs  of  their  knowledge  hav- 
ing been  progressive.  Isaiah,  in  his  prophecies 
regarding  Babylon,  speaks  of  the  hosts  as  com- 
kkf  from  the  *'  mountains  "  (xiii.  4),  while  Jere- 
iniah  employs  the  specific  names  Ararat  and 
Hlnni  (li.  27).  Ezekiel,  apparently  better 
acc^uainted  with  the  country,  uses  a  name 
which  was  fiuniliar  to  its  own  inhabitants, 
Togannah.  (1.)  Akarat  is  mention^  as  the 
place  whither  the  sons  of  Sennacherib  fied  (Is. 
xxxvit.  38).  It  was  the  central  district  sur- 
rounding the  mountain  of  that  name.  (2.) 
MiKif  I  only  occurs  in  Jer.  li.  27.  It  is  probably 
identical  with  the  district  Minyas,  in  tne  upper 
valleyof  the  Muradsa  branch  of  the  Euphrates. 
(3.)  TooARMAH  is  noticed  in  two  passages  of 
Ezekiel,  both  of  which  are  in  favor  of  its  iden- 
tity with  Armenia.  In  xxvii.  14  he  speaks  of 
Togannah  in  connection  with  Meshech  and 
Tubal;  in  xxxviii.  6,  it  is  described  as  "of  the 
north  quarters"  in  connection  with  Gomer. 
Coupling  with  these  particulars  the  relationship 
between  Togarmah,  Ashkenaz,  and  Riphat 
(Gen.  X.  3),  we  cannot  fail  in  coming  to  tho 
conclusion  that  Togannah  represents  Armenia. 

Armlety  an   ornament   universal    in  the 


j  East,  especially  among  women ;  used  by  piineei 
'  as  one  of  the  insip;nia  of  royalty,  and  br  distin- 
guished penons  m  general.  The  word  is  not 
used  in  tne  A.  V.,  as  even  in  2  Sam.  L  10.  they 
render  it  "  by  the  bracelet  on  his  arm."  Some- 
times only  one  was  worn,  on  the  right  arm 
(Ecclus.  xxi.  21 ).  From  Cant  viii.  6,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  signet  sometimes  consisted  of  a 
jewel  on  the  armlet.  These  ornaments  wefo 
worn  by  most  ancient  princes.  They  are  fre- 
quent on  the  sculptures  of  Persepolis  and  Nin- 
eveh, and  were  worn  by  the  kings  of  Persia. 
In  the  Leyden  Museum  is  an  Egyptian  armlet 
bearing  the  name  of  the  thud  Thothmes^ 
Finally,  they  are  still  worn  among  the  most 
splendid  regalia  of  modem  Oriental  sovereigns, 
and  it  is  even  said  that  those  of  the  king  of 
Persia  are  worth  a  million  sterling.  Now,  as 
in  ancient  times,  they  are  sometimes  made 
plain,  sometimes  enchsised ;  sometimes  widi  the 
ends  not  joined,  and  sometimes  a  complete  cir- 
cle. Their  enormous  weight  may  be  ooi\|eo- 
tured  from  Gen.  xxiv.  22. 

Armo'nit  son  of  Saul  by  Rizpah  (8  8am. 
xxi.  8). 

Arms,  Armor.     The  subject  natniallj 
divides  itself  into — 

I.  Offensive  weapons:  Arms. 
II.  Defensive  weapons :  Armor. 

I.  Offensive  weapons. —  1.  Apparently  the 
earliest  known,  and  most  widely  used,  was  Uie 
Cherebf  or  "Sword."  Very  little  can  be 
gathered  as  to  its  shape,  size,  material,  or  mode 
of  use.  Perhaps  if  any  thing  is  to  be  inferred  it 
is  that  the  Chereb  was  neither  a  heavy  nor  a 
long  weapon.  That  of  Ehud  was  only  a  cubit, 
i.e.  18  incnes  long,  so  as  to  have  been  concealed 
under  his  garment,  and  a  conside?ation  of  the 
narratives  in  2  Sam.  ii.  16,  an^  xx.  9-10,  and 
also  of  the  ease  with  which  David  osed  th» 


AadcBt  Swoidi. 


sword  of  a  man  so  much  laiger  than  himself  as 
Goliath  (1  Sam.  xvii.  51,  xxi.  9),  goes  to  show 
that  the  Chereb  was  both  a  lighter  and  a  shorter 
weapon  than  the  modem  sword.  It  was  car- 
ried in  a  sheath  (1  Sam.  xvii.  51 ;  2  Sam.xx.8; 
1  Chr.  xxi.  27),  slung  by  a  ^rdle  (1  Sam. 
xxY.  13)  and  resting  upon  the  thigh  (Pe.  zlr.  S; 
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Jnd^.  m.  16),  or  npon  the  hips  (S  Sam.  xx.  8). 
"  Gndii^  on  th«  sword  "  waa  a  symbolical  ex- 
prenkm  lor  oommendng  war;  and  a  similar 
expression  ooenrs  to  denote  those  able  to  serve 
(Jiidg.  TiiL  10;  1  Chr.  xxi.  5).    Swords  with 
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two  edces  are  oocaaJonaUr  referi^  to  ( Jndg. 
is.  16;  Fs.  cxUx.  6),  and  allnsions  are  found  to 
"^iiettittg''  the  sword  (Dent  xxxii.  41;  Pe. 
hiT.3;  £sek.  xxi.  9).  Doubtless  it  was  of 
netsl,  from  the  allusions  to  its  brightness  and 
"glittering ; "  hot  from  Josh.  t.  2,  3,  ure  maj 
periums  infer  that  in  early  times  the  materiid 
VIS  mnt— S.  Next  to  the  sword  was  the 
SniB ;  and  of  this  weapon  ure  meet  with  at 
leest  three  distinct  kinds,  a.  The  ChanUh,  a 
"Spesr,"  and  tiiat  of  the  laisest  idnd.  It  was 
Ae  weapon  of  Goliath  (1  Sam.  xrii.  7,  45 ; 
1  Sam.  xxi.  19;  1  Chr.  xx.  5),  and  also  of 
other  (riants  (9  Sam.  xxiii.  21 ;  1  Chr.  xi.  23) 
nd  mighty  waniors  (2  Sam.  ii.  28,  xxiii.  18  ; 
1  Chr.  xL  11, 20).  The  ClkaM  was  the  habit- 
eel  eonpanioo  of  King  Sanl,  and  it  was  this 
^vy  weapon  and  not  the  lighter  "javelin  ** 
dttt  he  east  at  Darid  (1  Sam.  xriii.  10,  11, 
zix.  9, 10),  and  at  JonaUian  (xx.  83).  b.  Ap- 
peready  lighter  than  the  preceding  was  the 
^^ifn.  or  "  Javelin."  When  not  in  action  the 
^ffte  was  carried  on  the  back  of  the  warrior 
(I  Sen.  TwiL  6,  A.  V.  "  taiget ").  c.  Another 
pad  of  spear  was  the  AAnoeft.  In  the  histor- 
■nl  books  it  occurs  in  Num.  xxy.  7,  and  1  K. 
^Eviii.  18,  and  frequently  in  the  later  books,  as 


in  1  Chr.  xii.  8  ("buckler"),  2  Chr.  xL  12. 
d.  The  Shdach  was  probably  a  lighter  missile 
or  "dart."  See  2  Chr.  xxiii.  10,  xxxii.  5 
("darts ") ;  Neh.  iv.  17,  23  (see  maigin) ;  Job 
xxxiii.  18,  xxxvi.  12;  Joel,  ii.  8.  e.  Shebet,  a 
rod  or  staff,  is  used  once  only  to  denote  a 
weapon  (2  Sam.  xviii.  14).  — 3.  Of  missile 
weapons  of  oiience  the  chief  was  undoubtedly 
the  Bow,  Keiheth ;  it  is  met  with  in  the  earliest 
stages  of  the  history,  in  use  both  for  the  chase 

iGien.  xxi.  20,  xxvii.  3)  and  war  (xlviii.  22). 
n  later  times  archers  accompanied  the  armies 
of  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  3 ;  1  Chr.  x.  3) 
and  of  the  Syrians  (1  K.  xxii.  34).  Amonff 
the  Hebrews,  captains  high  in  rank  (2  £ 
ix.  24),  and  even  xines'  sons  (I  Sam.  xviii.  4), 
carried  the  bow,  and  were  expert  in  its  use 
(2  Sam.  i.  22).  The  tribe  of  Benjamin  seems 
to  have  been  especially  addicted  to  archery 
(1  Chr.  viii.  40,  xii.  2  ;  2  Chr.  xiv.  8,  xvii.  17) ; 
but  there  were  also  bowmen  among  Reub«i, 
Gad,  Manasseh  (1  Chr.  v.  18),  and  Ephnum 
(Ps.  Ixxviii.  9).  Of  the  form  of  the  bow  we 
can  gather  almost  nothing.  It  seems  to  have 
been  bent  by  the  aid  of  the  foot  (1  Chr.  v.  18, 
viii.  40 ;  2  Chr.  xiv.  8 ;  Is.  v.  28 ;  Pb.  vii.  12, 
Ac).  Bovs  of  steel,  or  rather  brass,  are  men- 
tioned as  if  specially  strong  (2  Sam.  xxii.  35 ; 
Job  XX.  24).  It  is  possible  that  in  1  Chr.  xii.  2, 
a  kind  of  bow  for  shooting  bullets  or  stones  is 
alluded  to  (Wisd.  v.  22,  "  stone-bow  ").  The 
Abrows,  ChitzSm,  were  carried  in  a  quiver, 
T^eU  (Gen.  xxvii.  3),  or  AApdh  (Is.  xxii.  6, 
xlix.  2 ;  Ps.  cxxvii.  5).  From  an  allusion  in 
Job  vi.  4,  they  would  seem  to  have  been  some- 
times  poisonea ;  and  Ps.  cxx.  4,  may  point  to  a 
practioe  of  using  arrows  with  some  burning 
material  attached  to  them.  4.  The  SLiiro, 
KePa,  is  first  mentioned  in  Judg.  xx.  16.  This 
simple  weapon  with  which  David  kffled  the 
giant  Philistine  was  the  natural  attendant  of  a 
shepherd,  and  therefore  the  bold  metaphor  of 


AndMit  Bowt  and  Arrowf. 


AbigaO  has  a  natural  propriety  in  the  mouth 
of  the  wife  of  a  man  whose  possessions  in  flocks 
were  so  great  as  those  of  Nabal  (1  Sam. 
XXV.  29).  Later  in  the  monarchv,  slingen 
formed  part  of  the  regular  army  (2  &.  iii.  25). 
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n.  Armor,  —  1 .  The  Shtrf6n,  or  Bkeast- 
FLATB,  enumerated  in  the  description  of  the 
arms  of  Goliath,  a  "  coat  of  mail/'  literally  a 
"bncutpiaU  of  scales"  (1  Sam.  xtu.  5),  and 
fhrther  (38),  where  Shiry&n  alone  is  rendered 
"  coat  of  mail."  It  majr  be  noticed  in  passing 
that  this  passage  contains  the  most  complete 
inventoiy  of  the  famiture  of  a  warrior  to  be 
found  in  the  whole  of  the  sacred  history. 
Shir^dn  also  occurs  in  1  K.  xxii.  34,  and  2  Chr. 
xriu.  33.  The  last  passage  is  very  obscure; 
the  real  meaning  is  proMbly  "between  the 
joints  and  the  breastplate."  This  word  has 
mmished  one  of  the  names  of  Mount  Hermon 
(see  Deut.  iii.  9).  — 2.  The  Tcuhard  is  men- 
tioned but  twice —  in  reference  to  the  sown  of 
the  hiffh-priest  (Ex.  xxTiii.  32,  xxxix.  23). 
LikewB  English  " habeiveon/'  it  was  proba- 
bly a  quilted  shirt  or  douolet  put  on  over  the 
head.  —  3.  The  Cdb'a,  or  Hblmet,  is  referred 
to  in  1  Sam.  xriL  5 ;  2  Chr.  xxyi.  14 ;  Ezek. 


xrrii.  10.  —4.  MitzMh,  Orbatbs,  or  defences 
for  the  feet  made  of  brass,  are  named  in  1  Sam. 
XTii.  6,  only.  Of  the  defensire  arms  borne  by 
the  warrior  the  notices  are  bardly  less  scanty 
than  those  just  examined.  —  5.  Two  kinds  of 
Shield  are  distinguishable,  a.  The  Tzinnah, 
«r  large  shield,  encompassing  (Ps.  v.  12)  the 


whofe  person.  When  not  in  actual  conflict, 
it  i^«8  carried  before  the  warrior  ( 1  Sam.  xvii.  7, 
41).    6.  Of  smaller  dimensions  was  the  Mdgin, 


a  buckler  or  tamt,  probably  for  nsa  In  hand- 
to-hand  fight  The  diflerence  in  sixe  betwee* 
this  and  me  Tzimiih  is  evident  from  1  K.  z.  16, 
17 ;  2  Chr.  ix.  15,  16,  where  twice  as  much 
sold  is  named  as  bdng  used  for  the  latter  bs 
Jot  the  former.  —  6.  What  kind  of  arm  was  the 
Shdei  it  is  impossible  to  detennine.  By  soma 
translators  it  is  rendered  a  "  quiver,"  by  some 
"weapons"  generally,  bv  others  a  "shield." 
It  denoted  certain  special  weapons  of  gold 
taken  by  David  from  Hadadeser  king  of  Zo- 
bah  (2  Sam.  viu.  7 ;  1  Chr.  xviii.  7),  and  dedi- 
cated in  the  Temple  (2  K.  xi.  10;  2  Chr.  xxiii. 
9;  Cant  iv.  4).  In  Jer.  li.  11,  Ezek.  xxvii. 
11,  the  word  has  the  force  of  a  foreien  arm. 

Army.  I.  Jewish  Armt.  —  The  militaij 
organization  of  the  Jews  commenced  with  their 
departure  from  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  was 
adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  expedition  on 
which  they  then  entered.  Every  man  above  20 
years  of  age  was  a  soldier  (Num.  i.  3) :  each 
tribe  formed  a  regiment  with  its  own  banner 
and  its  own  leader  (Num.  ii.  2,  x.  14) :  thdr 
positions  in  the  camp  or  on  the  march  were  ac- 
curately fixed  (Num.  ii.^  :  the  whole  army  start- 
ed and  stopped  at  a  given  signal  (Num.  x.  5, 
6):  thus  they  came  up  out  of  Egypt  ready  for 
the  fight  (Ex.  xiii.  18).  On  the  approach  of 
an  enemv,  a  conscription  was  made  from  the 
general  body  under  the  direction  of  a  muster- 
master  (Deut  XX.  5 ;  2  K.  xxv.  19),  by  whom 
also  the  officers  were  appointed  (Deut  xx.  9). 
The  army  was  then  divided  into  thousands  and 
hundreds  under  their  respective  captains  |Nuin« 
xxxi.  14),  and  still  further  into  families  (Num 
ii.  34;  2  Chr.  xxv.  5,  xxvi.  12)  —  the  family 
being  regarded  as  the  unit  in  the  Jewish  polity. 
From  the  time  the  Israelites  entered  the  land 
of  Canaan  until  the  establishment  of  the  king- 
dom, little  progress  was  made  in  militaiy  affairs : 
their  wars  resembled  6orti!er,/&rtitfs.  No  general 
muster  was  made  at  this  period ;  but  the  com- 
batants were  summoned  on  the  spur  of  die  mo- 
ment—  With  the  kings  arose  the  custom  of 
maintaining  a  body-guard,  which  formed  the 
nucleus  of  a  standing  army.  Thus  Saul  had  a 
band  of  3,000  select  warriors  ( 1  Sam.  xiii.  2, 
xiv.  52,  xxiv.  2),  and  David,  before  his  acces- 
sion to  the  throne,  600  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  13,  xxv. 
13).  This  band  he  retained  after  he  became 
king,  and  added  the  Cherbthitbs  and  Pels- 
THITE8  (2  Sam.  XV.  18,  xx.  7),  togetlier  with 
another  class  ShaUshimf  officers  of  high  rank, 
the  chief  of  whom  (2  K.  vii.  2 ;  1  Chr.  xii.  18) 
was  immediately  about  the  king's  person.  Da- 
vid further  organized  a  national  militia,  divided 
into  twelve  reeiments  under  their  respective 
officers,  each  of  which  was  called  out  ror  one 
month  in  the  year  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  1);  at  the 
head  of  the  army  when  in  active  service  he  ap- 
pointed a  commander-in-chief  (1  Sam.  xiv.  50). 
—  Hitherto  the  army  had  consisted  entirely 
of  infantry  (1  Sam.  iv.  10,  xv.  4),  the  use  of 
horses  having  been  restrained  by  divine  com- 
mand (Deut  xvii.  16) ;  but  we  find  that  as  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  kingdoms  extended, 
much  importance  was  attached  to  them.  Da- 
vid had  reserved  a  hundred  chariots  from  the 
spoil  of  the  Svrians  (2  Sam.  viii.  4) :  these 
prohablv  8ervea  as  the  foundation  of  the  force 
which  iSolomon  afterwards  enlarged  through 
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his  dDinee  with  Egypt  (1  EL  x.  26,  28,  29). 
It  does  not  vppeaj  that  the  Bvstem  establuhol 
bj  DftTid  was  nuuntained  by  the  kings  of 
Jadsh ;  hat  in  Isnel  the  proximity  of  the  hos- 
tile kii^gdom  of  Syria  necessitated  the  mainte- 
mmce  of  a  standing  army.  The  militia  was 
oecssionally  called  out  in  time  of  peace  (2  Chr. 
xir.  8,  xxT.  5,  xxvi.  U ) ;  but  sacb  cases  were 
excepciottal.  On  the  other  hand  the  body- 
gnsid  appears  to  have  been  regularly  kept  up 
(1  K.  xiT.  28 ;  2  K.  xi.  4, 11).  Occasional  ref- 
erence is  made  to  war-chariots  (2  K.  Tiii.  21), 
hot  in  Hesekiah's  reign  no  force  of  the  kind 
could  be  maintained,  and  the  Jews  were  oblif^ 
to  seek  the  aid  of  E^jpt  for  horses  and  chariots 
(8  E.  xriu.  23, 24  ;  G.  xxxi.  1).^  With  regard 
to  the  arrangement  and  manoeuyring  of  the 
smy  in  the  field,  we  know  but  little.  A  divi- 
sion  into  three  bodies  is  frequently  mentioned 
(Jodg.  TiL  16,  ix.  43;  1  Sam.  xi.  11 ;  2  Sam. 
zriiL  2).  Jehoalu^hat  divided  his  army  into 
five  bodies,  apparently  retaining,  however,  the 
threefold  principle  of  division,  the  heavy-armed 
troops  of  Jndah  bein^  considered  as  the  proper 
anny,  and  the  two  divisions  of  light^urmed  of 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin  as  an  appendage  (2  Chr. 
xviL  14-18).  The  maintenance  and  equipment 
of  the  soldiers  at  the  public  expense  dates  from 
the  establishment  of  a  standing  vcmj.  It  is 
doabtliil  whether  the  soldier  ever  received  pay 
even  under  the  kings  (the  only  instance  of  nay 
bcfaig  mentioned  applies  to  mercenaries,  2  Chr. 
txr.  6) :  bat  that  ne  was  maintained,  while  on 
active  service,  and  provided  with  arms,  wpears 
from  1  K.  iv.  27,  x.  16,  17;  2  Chr.  xxvi.  14. 
The  numerical  strength  of  the  Je¥riah  army 
cannot  be  ascertained  with  any  degree  of  accn- 
xaey :  the  numbers,  as  given  in  the  text,  are 
manifestly  incorrect,  and  the  discrepancies  in 
the  various  statements  irreconcilable.  The 
system  adopted  by  Judas  Maccabsous  was  in 
ttriet  conformity  with  the  Mosaic  law  (1  Maoc. 
iiL  55) :  and  though  he  maintained  a  standing 
army  (1  Mace.  iv.  6  ;  2  Mace.  viii.  16),  yet  the 
costtMn  of  pajing  the  soldiers  appears  to  have 
been  still  unknown,  and  to  have  originated  with 
Simon  (1  Maoc.  xiv.  32).  The  introduction  of 
meroenaries  commenced  with  John  Hyrcanus ; 
the  mtestme  commotions  in  the  rei^  of  Alex- 
sader  Jannseus  obliged  him  to  increase  the 
nomber  to  6,S0O  men ;  and  the  same  policy  was 
followed  by  Alexandra  and  by  Herod  the  Great, 
vho  had  in  his  pay  Thrscian,  German,  and 
Galtic  troops.  Tne  discipline  and  arrangement 
of  the  army  was  gradually  assimilated  to  that 
of  the  Romans,  and  the  titles  of  the  officers 
borrowed  from  it. 

n.  Romjut  Aurr. — The  Roman  anny  was 
fUvided  into  legions,  the  number  of  which  va- 
ried considerably,  each  under  six  tribuni  ( "  chief 
captain,"  Acts  xxi.  31),  who  commanded  by 
tons.  The  leg^n  was  subdivided  into  ten  co- 
horts ("  band,"  Acts  x.  1 ),  the  cohort  into  three 
maniples,  and  the  maniple  into  two  centuries, 
eootaming  originaUy  100  men,  as  the  name  im- 
plies, but  subsequently  fh>m  50  to  100  men,  ao- 
«xding  to  die  stren^  of  the  legion.  There 
vere  uns  60  ccntnnes  in  a  legion,  each  under 
the  command  of  a  centurion  (Acts  x.  1,  22; 
l^att.  viii.  5,  xzvii.  64).  In  addition  to  the 
WguMvy  eohmts,  independent  cohorts  of  vol- 


unteers served  under  ibo  Roman  standards. 
One  of  these  cohorts  was  named  the  Italian 

iActs  X.  1),  as  consisting  of  volunteers  ttom 
tal^.  The  cohort  named  "  Augustus' "  (Acts 
xxvii.  1 )  may  have  consisted  of  the  volunteers 
from  Sebaste.  Others,  however,  think  that  it 
was  a  ookon  Augusta,  similar  to  the  Mo  Augusta, 
The  headquarters  of  the  Roman  forces  m  Ju- 
dssa  were  at  Csesarea. 

Ar'na,  one  of  the  forefathers  of  Ezra  (2  £sd. 
i.  2),  occupying  the  place  of  Zerahiah  or  Zarai- 
as  in  his  genealogy.    Ap. 

Ar^nan.  In  the  received  Hebrew  text "  the 
sons  of  Aman  "  are  mentioned  in  the  genealo-. 
fj  of  Zerubbabel  (I  Chr.  iii.  21).  But  accord- 
ing to  the  reading  of  the  LXX.,  Vulgate,  and 
Syriac  versions,  which  Houbigant  adopts,  Ar- 
nan  was  the  son  of  Rephaiah. 

Ar^noHy  the  river  or  torrent  which  formed 
the  boundary  between  Moab  and  die  Amorites, 
on  the  north  of  Moab  (Num.  xxi.  13,  14,  24, 
26 ;  Judg.  xi.  22),  and  afterwards  between  Moab 
and  Israel  (Reuben)  (Dent.  ii.  24, 36,  iii.  8,  12, 
16,  iv.  48 ;  Josh.  xii.  1, 2,  xiii.  9,  16  ;  Judg.  xi. 
13,  26).  From  Judg.  xi.  18  it  would  seem  to 
have  been  also  the  mat  border  of  Moab.  By 
Josephus  it  is  described  as  rising  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Arabia  and  flowing  Uirongh  all  the 
wilderness  dll  it  falls  into  the  Dead  Sea.  Thera 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Wady  drMojeb  of  the 
present  day  is  the  Amon.  Its  principal  source 
IS  near  Katrane,  on  the  Haj  route.  On  die 
south  edge  of  the  ravine  through  which  it  flows 
are  some  ruins  called  Mehatet  d-Haj,  and  on  the 
north  edge,  direcdv  opposite,  those  still  bearing 
the  name  of  *Arerir.  [Aroer.]  The  width 
across  between  these  two  spots  seemed  to  Burck- 
hardt  to  be  about  two  miles :  the  descent  on  the 
south  side  to  the  water  is  extremely  steep  and  al- 
most impassable.  The  stream  runs  through  a 
level  strip  of  grass  some  40  yards  in  width,  with 
a  few  oleanders  and  willows  on  the  margin. 

A^rody  a  son  of  Gad  (Num.  xxvi.  17),  called 
Arodi  in  Gen.  xlvi.  16. 

A'rodL    [Arod.] 

A^rodites.    [Arod.] 

Ar^O^  the  name  of  several  towns  of  East> 
em  and  Western  Palestine.  1.  A  city  "  by  the 
brink,"  or  "  on  the  bank  of,"  or  "  bv  "  the  tor- 
rent Amon,  the  southern  point  of  the  territory 
of  Sihon  king  of  the  Amorites,  and  afterwanu 
of  the  tribe  of  Reuben  (Deut.  ii.  36,  iii.  12,  iv. 
48 ;  Josh.  xii.  2,  xiii.  9, 16 ;  Judg.  u.  26 ;  2  K. 
X.  33 ;  1  Chr.  v.  8),  but  later  again  in  posses- 
sion of  Moab  (Jer.  xlviii.  19).  Burckhardt 
found  rains  with  the  name  'Ara*ir  on  the  old 
Roman  road,  upon  the  very  edge  of  the  precifu- 
tous  north  bank  of  the  Wadg  Mofeb,  [Arnon.] 
—2.  Aroer  ''that  is  'facing'  Rabbah"  (Rab- 
bah  of  Ammon),  a  town  built  by  and  belong- 
ing to  Gad  (Num.  xxxii.  34 ;  Josh.  xiii.  25 ; 
2  Sam.  xxiv.  5).  This  is  probably  the  place 
mentioned  in  Judg.  xi.  33,  which  was  shown  in 
Jerome's  time. — 3.  Aroer,  in  Is.  xvii.  2,  if  a 
place  at  all,  must  be  still  further  north  than 
cither  of  the  two  already  named.  Gesenius, 
however,  takes  it  to  be  Aroer  of  Gad. — 4.  A 
town  in  Jndah,  named  only  in  1  Sam.  xxx.  28. 
Robinson  (ii.  199)believes  that  he  has  identi- 
fied its  site  in  Wadg  'Ar*drah,  on  the  road 
firom  Petra  to  Gasa. 
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Aro'erite«  Hochan  the  Aroerite  was  the 
father  of  two  of  David's  captains  ( 1  Chr.  xi. 
44). 

A'rom,  the  "  sons  of  Arom/'  to  the  num- 
ber of  32,  are  enamerated  in  1  £8d.  ▼.  16 
among  those  who  returned  with  Zorobabel. 
Unless  it  is  a  mistake  for  Asom  and  represents 
Uashum  in  £zr.  ii.  19,  it  has  no  parallel  in  the 
lists  of  Ezra  and  Nuliemiah.    Ap. 

Ar'pad    or   Ar'phad    (Is.   xxxvi.  19, 

zxxvii.  13),  a  city  or  district  in  Syria,  appar- 
ently dependent  on  Damascus  (Jer.  xlix.  23). 
It  is  invariably  named  with  Uamath,  but  no 
trace  of  its  existence  has  yet  been  discovered, 
nor  has  any  mention  of  Uie  place  been  found 
except  in  the  Bible  (2  K.  xviii.  34,  xix.  13 ; 
Is.  X.  9). 

Ar'phad.    [Arpad.] 

Arphax'^ad,  the  son  of  Shem  and  ancestor 
of  Eber  (Gen.  x.  22,  24,  xi.  10).  Bochart  sup- 
posed that  the  name  was  preserved  in  that  of 
the  province  Arrapachitis  in  Northern  Assvria. 
Ewald  interprets  it  ths  stronghold  of  the  Vhcd- 
dees.  —  2.  Arphaxad,  a  king  "who  reigned 
over  the  Medes  in  Ecbatana,  and  streng^ened 
the  city  by  vast  fortifications"  (Jud.  i.  1-4). 
He  has  been  freouently  identified  with  Deiooes, 
the  founds  of  Ecbatana ;  but  it  seems  better 
to  look  for  the  original  of  Arphaxad  in  his  son 
Phraortes,  who  fell  in  a  battle  with  the  Assyri- 
ans, 633  B.C.  Niebuhr  eQdeavors  to  identify 
the  name  with  Astyages. 

Arrows.    [Arms.] 

Arsa^oes  Vl.,  a  king  of  Parthia,  who  as- 
sumed the  royal  title  Arsaees  in  addition  to  his 
S roper  name,  Mxthridates  I.  His  general 
efeated  the  great  army  of  Demetrius  Nicator, 
and  took  the  king  prisoner,  b.c.  138  (1  Biacc. 
xiv.  1-3).  Mithridates  treated  his  prisoner 
with  respect,  but  kept  him  in  confinement  till 
his  own  death,  cir.  b.o.  130.    Ap. 

Ar'sarethy  a  region  beyond  Euphrates, 
apparently  of  great  extent  (2  Esd.  xiii.  45). 

Artaxerz  eSy  the  name  probablv  of  two 
difierent  kings  of  Persia  mentioned  in  the 
D.  T.  1.  The  first  Artaxerxes  is  mentioned  in 
Ear.  iv.  7,  and  appears  identical  with  Smerdis, 
the  Magian  impostor,  and  pretended  brother 
of  Cambyses,  wno  usurped  the  throne  b.c.  522, 
and  reigned  eight  months.  The  name  Arta- 
xerxes may  have  been  adopted  or  conferred  on 
iiim  as  a  title.  —  2.  In  Neh.  ii.  I  we  have  another 
Artaxerxes,  who  permits  Nehemiah  to  spend 
twelve  years  at  Jerusalem,  in  order  to  settie  the 
afiairs  of  the  colonv  there,  which  had  fallen  into 
great  confusion.  We  mav  safely  identify  him 
with  Artaxerxes  Macrocneir  or  Longimanus, 
the  son  of  Xerxes,  who  reigned  b.c.  464-425. 
And  we  believe  that  this  is  the  same  king  who 
had  previously  allowed  Ezra  to  go  to  Jerusalem 
for  a  similar  purpose  (Ezr.  vii.  1 ). 

Ar'temafiy  a  companion  of  St  Paul  (Tit 
iii.  12).  According  to  tradition  he  was  bishop 
of  Lystra. 

Axuboth,  the  third  of  Solomon's  commis- 
sariat districts  (1  K.  iv.  10).  It  included  So- 
choh,  and  was  therefore  probably  a  name  for 
the  rich  corn-growing  lowland  country. 

A'rumah.  a  place  apparently  in  tlw  neigh- 
borhood of  Snecnem,  at  which  Abimelech  re- 
sided (Judg.  ix.  41).    Arumah  is  possibly  the 


same  place  as  Rnma,  under  which  name  it  la 
given  by  Eusebins  and  Jerome.  According  to 
them  it  was  then  called  Arimathasa  (see  also 
Arima). 

Ar^vad,  a  place  in  Phoenicia,  the  men  of 
which  are  named  in  close  connection  with  those 
of  Zidon  as  the  navigators  and  defenders  of  the 
ships  of  Tyre  in  £s.  xxvii.  8, 11.  In  agree- 
ment with  this  is  the  mention  of  "  the  Arv^ 
dite  "  in  Gen.  x.  18,  and  1  Chr.  i.  16,  as  a  son 
of  Canaan,  with  Zidon,  Hamath,  and  other 
northern  localities.  There  is  thus  no  doubt 
that  Arvad  is  the  island  ofRuad,  which  lies  off 
Tortosa  ( Tortus),  2  or  3  miles  from  the  Phoe- 
nician coast,  some  distance  above  the  mouth  of 
the  River  Eleutherus,  now  the  Nahr  el-Kebir. 
The  island  is  high  and  rocky,  but  very  snoudl, 
hardly  a  mile  in  circumference. 

Ar'yadite.    [Arvad.1 

Ar^za»  prefect  of  the  palace  at  Tirzah  to  Elah 
king  of  Israel,  who  was  assassinated  at  a  ban- 
Guet  in  his  house  by  Zimri  (1  K.  xvi.  9).  In 
the  Targum  of  Jonathan  the  word  is  taken  as 
the  name  of  an  idol,  and  in  the  Arabic  version 
in  the  London  Polyglot  the  last  clause  is  ren- 
dered "which  belongs  to  the  idol  of  Beth- 
Arza." 

A'sa,  son  of  Abijah,  and  third  kin^  of  Judah 
(b.c.  956-916),  was  conspicuous  for  his  earnest- 
ness in  supporting  the  worship  of  God.  In 
his  zeal  against  Mathenism  he  did  not  spare 
his  ^grandmother  Maachah,  who  occupied  the 
special  dignity  of  "  King's  Mother,"  to  which 
great  importance  was  attached  in  the  Jewish 
court  Asa  burnt  the  s^-mbol  of  her  religion  ( 1 
K.  XV.  13),  and  threw  its  ashes  into  tiie  brook 
Kidron,  and  then  deposed  Maachah  fh>m  her 
dignity.  He  also  placed  in  the  Temple  certain 
gifts  which  his  &ther  had  dedicated,  and  re- 
newed the  great  altar  which  the  idolatrous 
priests  apparentiy  had  desecrated  (2  Chr.  xv. 
8).  Besides  this,  he  fortified  cities  on  his 
frontiers,  and  raised  an  army,  amounting,  ac- 
cording to  2  Chr.  xiv.  8,  to  580,000  men,  a 
numb^  probably  exaggerated  by  an  error  of 
the  copyist  Thus  Aurs  reign  marks  the  re- 
turn of  Judah  to  a  consciousness  of  the  high 
destiny  to  which  Grod  had  caUed  her.  The  good 
effects  of  this  were  visible  in  the  enthusiastic 
resistance  offered  by  the  people  to  Zerah,  an 
invader,  who  is  called  a  Cushite  or  Ethiopian. 

[Zbbah.]  At  the  head  of  an  enormous  host 
a  million  of  men,  we  read  in  2  Chr.  ^▼•^  he 
attacked  Mareshah  or  Marissa  in  the  S.  w .  of 
the  country,  near  the  later  Eleutheropolis. 
There  he  was  utterly  defsated,  and  driven  back 
with  immense  loss  to  Gerar.  The  peace  which 
followed  this  victoir  was  broken  by  the  attempt 
of  Baasha  of  Israel  to  fortify  Ramah,  "  that  he 
might  not  sufibr  anv  to  go  out  or  to  come  in 
unto  Asa  king  of  Judah."  To  stop  this,  Asa 
purchased  the  help  of  Benhadad  I.  king  of  D»' 
mascus,  by  a  large  parent  of  treasure,  forced 
Baasha  to  abandon  his  purpose,  and  destroyed 
the  works  which  he  had  be^n  at  Ramah.  The 
wdls  which  he  sunk  at  Mizpeh  were  famous  in 
Jeremis^'s  time  (xli.  9).  The  means  by  which 
he  obtained  this  success  were  censured  by  the 
prophet  Hanani,  who  seems  even  to  have  ex. 
cited  some  discontent  in  Jerusalem,  in  conae' 
qnenoe  of  which  he  was  imprisoned,  and  sol^ 
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food  other  ptmishmeiits  ^2  Chr.  xfi,  10).  In 
bii  old  age  Asa  snifered  ftom  the  gout,  and  it 
it  meatkmed  that  **  be  fought  not  to  the  Lord, 
bat  to  the  ph^^aiciaiu."  He  died  greatly  loved 
•nd  honored  in  the  4l8t  jear  of  his  reign. — 2. 
Ancestor  of  Berechiah,  a  Lerite  who  resided  in 
one  of  the  TiUaees  of  the  Netophathites  after 
the  retain  from  Babylon  (1  Chr.  ix.  16). 

Aaadi^as,  son  of  Chelcias,  or  Hilkiah,  and 
ene  of  tiie  ancestors  of  Barnch  (Bar.  i.  1). 
The  name  is  probably  the  same  as  that  else- 
vbere  represented  hj  fiasadiah  (1  Chr.  iii.  SO). 

A'aaco,  an  ancestor  of  Tobit  (Tob.  i.  1 ),  and 
perhaps  the  same  as  Jahzbbl  or  Jah2ul,  one 
of  the  finur  sons  of  Naphtali.    An. 

A'aahel,  nephew  of  Dana,  beinff  the 
yoongest  son  of^bis  sister  Zemiah.  I&  was 
celebrated  for  his  swiftness  of  foot,  a  |pft  mnch 
▼allied  in  ancient  times.  When  fighting  nnder 
the  command  of  his  brother  Joab  against  Ish- 
boebeth's  arm^  at  Gibeon,  he  pursued  Abner, 
who,  after  yamljr  wamine  him  to  desist,  was 
obliged  to  kill  lum  in  self-defence  (S  Sam.  ii.  18 
ff.).  IAbnsb.]  —  2.  One  of  the  Levites  in 
the  re%n  of  Jehoshapbat,  who  went  through- 
out the  cities  of  Judah  to  instruct  the  people  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  law,  at  the  time  of  the 
revival  of  the  true  worship  (2  Chr.  xvii.  8).  — 
3.  A  Levite  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  who  had 
chaige  of  the  tithes  and  dedicated  things  in  the 
Ten^le  under  Cononiah  and  Shimei  (8  Chr. 
zxzi.  13).  — 4.  A  priest,  fktber  of  Jonathan  in 
the  time  of  Ezra  (Ezr.  x.  15).  He  is  called 
AzABL  in  1  Esd.  ix.  14. 

Aaabi'alL,  a  servant  of  king  Josiah,  sent  by 
him,  together  with  others,  to  seek  information 
of  Jefaotah  respecting  the  book  of  the  law 
wfaidi  Hilkiah  found  in  the  Temple  (2  K.  xxit 
IS,  14;  also  called  Aaaiah,  2  Chr.  xxxiv. 
20). 

Aata^Bhm  L  Aprincrofoneof  tbefomilies 
of  the  Simeonites  in  the  reign  of  Hesekiah,  who 
drove  ont  the  Hamite  shepherds  fix>m  Gedor 
(1  Chr.  iv.  36). — 2.  A  Levite  in  the  reign  of 
l>avid,  chief  of  the  fiunilj  of  Merari  (1  Chr. 
vL30).  With  120 ofbis  brethren  he  took  nart 
in  the  solemn  service  of  bringing  the  ark  from 
the  hooie  of  Obed-edom  to  die  city  of  David 
1  Chr.  xv.  6, 11).^8.  The  firstborn  of  "the 
"  according  to  I  Chr.  ix.  5,  who  with 
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fomily  dwelt  in  Jerusalem  after  the  return 
horn  Baojkm.  In  Neb.  xi.  5  he  is  called 
Maassiah,  and  his  descent  is  there  traced 
from  Shiloni,  which  is  explained  by  the 
Taignm  of  B.  Joseph  on  1  Chr.  as  apatronvm- 
ie  from  Sheiah  the  son  of  Judah,  by  others 
as  "  the  native  or  inhabitant  of  Shiloh."  --  4. 
2  Chr.  xxxiv.  20.    [Asahiah.] 

AIMHA,  1  Bed.  V.  31.    [Ashah.1    Ap. 

A'aapll.  L  A  Levite,  son  of  Berechiah, 
one  of  the  leaders  of  David's  choir  (1  Chr.  vi. 
39).  Pealms  1.  and  lxxiii.-lxxxiii.  are  attrib- 
uted to  him ;  and  he  was  in  after  times  cele- 
brated as  a  seer  as  wdl  as  a  musical  composer 
(2  Chr.  xxix.  30 ;  Neh.  xii.  46).  The  office 
appears  to  have  remained  hereditary  in  his 
fiunily,  unless  he  was  the  founder  of  a  school 
of  poets  and  musical  composers,  who  were 
called  after  him  "  the  sons  of  Asaph,"  as  the 
Hbrneridie  fhmi  Homer  (1  Chr.  xxv.  1 ;  2 
Chr.  XJL,  14 ;  Ear.  it  41 ).  —  2.  The  ikther  or 
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ancestor  of  Joah,  the  recorder  or  chronicler  to 
the  kingdom  of  Judah  in  the  reign  of  Heiekiah 
{2  K.  xviii.  18, 37 ;  Is.  xxxvi.  3,  22).  It  is  not 
miprobable  that  this  Asaph  is  the  same  as  the 
preceding,  and  that  Joah  was  one  of  his  numer- 
ous descendants  known  as  the  Bene-Asaph.  — 
8.  The  keeper  of  the  royal  forest  or  "para- 
disc "  of  Artaxerxes  (Neh.  ii.  8).  His  name 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  he  was  a  Jew,  who 
like  Nehemiah  was  in  high  office  at  the  court 
of  Persia. — 4.  Ancestor  of  Mattaniah,  the 
conductor  of  the  temple-choir  after  the  return 
fiom  Babylon  (1  Chr.  ix.  15;  Neh.  xi.  17). 
Most  proMbly  tne  same  as  1  and  2. 

Asa^reelf  a  son  of  Jehaleleel,  whose  name 
is  abruptly  introduced  into  the  genealogies  of 
Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  16). 

Asarelah,  one  of  the  sons  of  Asaph,  set 
apart  by  David  to  "  prophesy  with  harps  and 
with  psalteries  and  with  cymbals"  (1  Chr. 
xxv.  2) ;  called  Jkshabblah  in  ver.  14. 

As'oalon.    [Abhkblon.J 

Aae'BBj  1  Esd.  ix.  32.     [I8HI».|H.]    Ap. 

Asebeoi^  a  Levite  (1  Esd.  viii.  47). 
[Shbbebiah.]    Ap. 

Aflebi'a.  1  Esd.  viii.  48.    [Hashabiah.] 

As'eiiatily  daughter  of  Potipherah,  priest, 
or  possibly  prince,  of  On  [Potiphxbah],  wife 
of  Joseph  (Gen.  xli.  45),  and  mother  of  Map 
nasseh  and  Ephraim  (xli.  50,  xlvi.  20).  Her 
name  has  been  consiaered  to  be  necessarily 
Egyptian,  and  Egyptian  etymologies  have 
therefore  been  proposed,  but  these  must  be 
regarded  as  doubtfoi.  If  we  are  guided  by  the 
custom  of  the  Hebrews,  and  the  only  parallel 
case,  that  of  Bithiah  [Bithiab],  we  must  sup- 
pose that  his  Egyptian  wife  received  a  Hebrew 
name  from  Joseph.  If  Hebrew,  Asenath  may 
be  compared  to  the  male  proper  name  Asnah 
(Ezr.  ii.  50). 

A'aer.  Tob.  i.  2 ;  Luke  ii.  36 ;  Bev.  vii.  6. 

[A8HBB.J 

A^serer »  SiBBBA  (l  Esd.  y  32;  comp. 
Ezr.  ii.  53). 

Ash  (Heb.  ^rot)  occurs  only  in  Is.  xliv.  14, 
as  one  of  the  trees  out  of  the  wood  of  which 
idols  were  carved:  "He  heweth  him  down 
cedars,  and  taketh  the  cypress  and  the  oak, 
which  he  strengtheneth  for  himself  among  the 
trees  of  the  forest ;  he  planteth  an  aah,  and  the 
rain  doth  nourish  it  It  is  impossible  to  de- 
termine what  is  the  tree  denoted  by  the  Hebrew 
word  drm;  the  LXX.  and  the  Vnlg.  under- 
stand some  roecies  of  pine-tree.  Perhaps  die 
btreh  {Laryx  EuropcBa)  may  be  intended. 

A^Bhan^  a  city  in  the  low  countiy  of  Judah 
(Josh.  XV.  42).  'In  Josh  xix.  7,  and  I  Chr. 
iv.  32,  it  is  mentioned  again  as  belonging  to 
Simeon ;  and  in  1  Chr.  vi.  59,  it  is  given  as  a 
priests'  city,  occupying  the  same  place  as  the 
somewhat  similar  word  Aib  in  Josh.  xxi.  16. 
It  has  not  yet  been  identified,  unless  it  be  the 
same  as  Ain ;  in  which  case  Robinson  found  it 
at  Al  Ghuweir. 

Aahbe^a.  a  proper  namop  but  whether  of  a 
person  or  place  is  uncertain  (1  Chr.  iv.  21 ). 
Houbigant  would  understand  it  of  the  latter, 
and  would  render  "  the  house  of  Ashbea  "  by 
Beth-ashbea.  The  whole  clause  is  obscure. 
The  Targum  of  R.  Joseph  pharaphrases  it, 
"  and  the  family  of  the  house  of  manufecture 
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of  the  fine  linen  for  the  eennents  of  the  khigs 
and  priests,  deliyered  to  ue  house  of  Eshba." 

ABbfheif  2d  son  of  Benjamin  and  ancestor 
of  the  A8HBSLITB8  (Glen.  xhi.  21 ;  Num.  xxti. 
38;  1  Chr.  viU.  1). 

ABh'ohenas  (l  Chr.  i.  6;  Jer.  li.  27). 
[Abhkbvaz.] 

Aah^dod,  or  As&tas  (Acts  viii.  40),  one 
of  the  five  confederate  cities  of  the  Philistines, 
aitnated  ahout  30  miles  from  the  southern 
fhmtier  of  Palestine,  3  from  the  Mediterranean 
8ea»  and  nearly  midway  between  Gaza  and 
Joppa.  It  was  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Judah 
(Josh.  XY.  47),  but  was  never  subdued  by  the 
Israelites ;  and  even  down  to  Nehemiah^  age 
it  preserved  its  distinctiveness  of  race  and  lan- 
guage (Neh.  xiii.  23,  24).  But  its  chief  impor- 
tance arose  fVt>m  its  position  on  the  high-road' 
fh>m  Palestine  to  Eeypt:  it  was  on  Uiis  ac- 
count besieged  by  l^urtan,  the  general  of  the 
Assyrian  king  Sarson,  about  B.C.  716,  appar- 
ently to  fhistrate  we  league  formed  between 
Hexekiah  and  Eeypt  (Is.  xx.  1).  The  effects 
of  its  siege  by  rsammetichus  (b.c.  630)  are 
incidentally  referred  to  in  Jer.  xxv.  20.  It 
was  destroyed  by  the  Maccabees  (1  Mace.  v. 
68,  X.  84),  and  lay  in  ruins  until  the  Roman 
con<|uest  of  Judiea^  when  it  was  restored  by 
Gabmius  (b.c.  55).  It  is  now  an  insignificant 
village,  with  no  memorials  of  its  ancient  im- 
portance, but  is  still  called  Eadud. 

▲flh'dodites,  the  inhabitants  of  Ashdod 
(Neh.  iv.  7) ;  called  Abhdotbitbs  in  Josh, 
xiu.  3. 

Ash'doth  Pis^g^ahf  a  curious  and  probably 
a  very  ancient  term,  found  only  in  Deut.  iii. 
17  ;  Josh.  xii.  3,  xiii.  20 ;  and  in  Dent.  iv.  49, 
A.  V.  **  springs  of  Pisgah."  In  the  two  pas- 
sages from  Deuteronomy  the  words  form  part 
of  a  formula,  by  which  apparently  the  moun- 
tains which  enclose  the  iJead  Sea  on  the  east 
side  are  defined ;  but  whether  it  be  the  springs 

K»ured  forth  at  the  base  of  the  mountains  of 
oab,  or  the  roots  or  spurs  of  those  mountains, 
or  the  mountains  themsdves,  it  is  useless  at 
present  to  conjecture. 
Aflh^dothltes,    Josh.   xiii.    3.    [Ashdo- 

DITES.J 

A'sner,  Apocr.  and  N.  T.  A'ser,  the  8th 
son  of  Jacob,  by  Zilpah,  Leah's  handmaid 
(Gen.  XXX.  13).  Of  the  tribe  descended  from 
Asher  no  action  is  recorded  during  the  whole 
course  of  the  sacred  history.  The  general  posi- 
tion of  the  tribe  was  on  the  sea-shore  from  Car- 
mel  northwards,  with  Manasseh  on  the  south, 
Zebulun  and  Issachar  on  the  south-east,  and 
Naphtali  on  the  north-east.  The  boundaries 
ana  towns  are  given  in  Josh.  xix.  24-31,  xvii. 
10,  11;  and  Judg.  i.  31,  32.  The  southern 
boundary  was  probably  one  of  the  streams 
which  enter  the  Mediterranean  south  of  that 

?lace — either  Nakr  d-DeJheh  or  Nahr  Zurka, 
^he  tribe  then  possessed  the  maritime  portion 
of  the  rich  plam  of  Esdraclon,  probably  for  a 
distance  of  8  or  10  miles  from  the  shore.  The 
boundary  would  then  appear  to  have  run  north- 
wards, possibly  bending  to  the  east  to  embrace 
Ahlab,  and  reaching  Zidon  by  Kanah,  whence 
it  turned  and  came  down  by  Tyre  to  Achzib 
<now  ea-Zib).  This  territory  contained  some 
«f  the  richest  soil  in  all  Palestine;  and  to  this 


Uuei,  as  wen  as  to  their  proximity  to  the  Fhoeni 
dans,  the  dflgeaeracy  of  the  tribe  may  be  attrib> 
uted  (Judg.  i.  31,  v.  17).  At  the  numbning 
of  Israel  at  Sinai,  Asher  was  more  nnmerona 
than  either  Ephraim,  Manasseh,  or  Benjamin 
(Num.  i.  32-41 ) ;  but  in  the  rei^  of  David,  ao 
insignificant  had  the  tribe  become,  that  its  name 
is  altogether  omitted  from  the  list  of  the  chief 
rulers  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  16-221.  ''One  name 
alone  shines  out  of  the  general  obscurity — the 
ased  widow  'Anna  the  daughter  of  Phanuel  of 
the  tribe  of  Aser,'  who  in  the  very  close  of  the 
history  departed  not  firom  the  Temple,  but 
'served  God  with  fastings  and  prayers  night 
and  di^ ' "  (Stanley,  Sin.  ^  Pal,  265). 

A'8Q6r»  a  place  which  formed  one  boundary 
of  the  tribe  or  Manasseh  on  the  south  (Josh, 
xvii.  7).  It  is  placed  bv  Euaebius  on  the  road 
from  Shechem  to  Bethshan  or  Scythopolis, 
about  15  miles  fix>m  the  former.  Tmee  qnar^ 
ters  of  an  hour  fix>m  Tubdi,  the  ancient  Thebez, 
is  the  hamlet  of  T^adr,  which  Mr.  Porter 
suggests  may  be  the  Asher  of  Manasseh  {Handb, 
p.  348). 

Ash'erahy  the  name  of  a  Phoenician  god- 
dess, or  rather  of  the  idol  itself.  Our  translar 
tors,  following  the  rendering  of  the  LXX.  and 
of  die  Vulg.,  translate  the  word  by  "  grove." 
Asherah  is  so  closely  connected  with  Abh* 
TORBTH  and  her  worship  (Judg.  iii.  7,  comp. 
ii.  3;  Judg.  vi.  25;  1  K.  xviii.  19),  that  many 
critics  have  regarded  them  as  identical.  The 
view  maintains  by  Berthean  appears  to  be  the 
more  correct  one,  that  Ashtoreth  is  the  proper 
name  of  the  goddess,  whilst  Asherah  is  the 
name  of  her  image  or  symbol.  This  symbol 
seems  in  all  cases  to  have  been  of  wood  (see 
Judg.  vi.  25-30;  2  K.  xxiii.  14).      [Ashto- 

BETU.J 

Asn'eriteB,  descendants  of  Asher,  and 
members  of  his  tribe  (Judg.  i.  82). 

Ashes.  The  ashes  on  the  altar  of  burnt- 
offering  were  gathered  into  a  cavity  in  its  sui^ 
fiice.  On  the  days  of  the  three  solemn  festivals 
the  ashes  were  not  removed,  but  the  accumula- 
tion was  taken  away  afterwards  in  the  morning, 
the  priests  casting  lots  for  the  office.  The 
ashes  of  a  red  heifer  humt  entire,  according  to 
regulations  prescribed  in  Num.  xix.,  had  the 
ceremonial  efficacy  of  purifying  the  unclear 
(Heb.  ix.  13),  but  of  polluting  the  clean.  [Sao- 
BIFICE.1  Ashes  about  the  person,  especially 
on  the  head,  were  used  as  a  sign  of  sorrow. 

[MOUBNINO.] 

Ash'inifty  a  god  whose  worship  was  intro- 
duced into  Samaria  by  the  Hamathite  colonists 
whom  Shalmanezcr  settled  in  that  land  (2  K. 
xvii.  30).  Ashima  has  been  regarded  as  iden- 
tical with  the  Mendesian  god  of  the  Egyptians, 
the  Pan  of  the  Greeks.  It  has  also  been  iden- 
tified with  the  Phoenician  god  Esmfkn,  to  whom 
belong  the  characteristics  hoth  of  Pan  and  of 
^sculapius. 

Ashlcelon,  Aslcelon.  Apocr.  Ae^oa- 

lon«  one  of  the  five  cities  or  the  lords  of  the 
Philistines  (Josh.  xiii.  3;  1  Sam.  vi.  17),  bur 
less  often  mentioned  and  apparently  less  knowit 
to  the  Jews  than  the  other  four.  The  site, 
which  retains  its  ancicpt  name,  fully  bears  out 
this  inference.  Sdirron  went  down  from  Tim- 
\  nath  tc  Ashkuorp  yJ^i^f^,  xir.  19),  as  if  to  a  r» 
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mute  pbee  whence  his  ei^ploit  was  not  lihelj^  to 
bebeudof;  and  the  only  other  mention  of  it  in 
the  historical  books  is  in  the  fonnulistic  pas- 
Mges,  Josh.  xiii.  3,  and  1  Sam.  vi.  17,  and  in 
the  casnal  notioes  of  Jnd.  ii.  28;  1  Maoc.  x. 
86,  zi.  60,  xii.  33.  In  the  poetical  books  it 
oeeors  2  Sam.  i.  20 ;  Jer.  xxv.  20,  xlvii.  5,  7 ; 
Am.  i.  8 ;  Zeph.  U.  4,  7 ;  Zech.  ix.  5.  In  the 
post4HUical  tunes  Ashkelon  rose  to  consider- 
able importance.  Near  the  town  were  the  tem- 
ple ana  sacred  lake  of  Derceto,  the  Syrian 
Veaiis.  The  aoil  anrand  was  remarkable  for 
its  fertili^.  Ascalon  plajed  a  memorable  part 
in  the  struggles  of  the  Crusades,  and  within 
the  walls  and  towers  now  standing  Richard 
held  his  court.  By  the  Mohammedan  geoe- 
TWf^en  it  was  called  "the  bride  of  Syria?' 
Iti  position  is  naturally  very  strong,  and  a 
unul  harbor  towards  tlie  east  advances  a  little 
wsY  into  the  town. 

Ash'tenas*  one  of  the  three  sons  of 
Gomer,  son  of  Japhet  (Gen.  x.  3),  that  is,  one 
of  the  peoples  or  tribes  belonging  to  the  great 
Ja|>betic  oiTision  of  the  human  race,  and 
springing  immediately  from  that  part  of  it 
which  bours  the  name  of  Gomxb.  Tne  original 
■eat  of  the  peoi^e  of  Ashkenas  was  undoubtedly 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Armenia,  since  they 
are  mentioned  by  Jeremiah  (li.  27)  in  conneo- 
tion  with  the  kingdoms  of  Ararat  and  Minni. 
We  may  probably  reooffuiae  the  tribe  of  Ash- 
keaas  on  the  northern  uiore  of  Asia  Minor,  in 
the  name  of  Lake  Ascaoius,  and  in  Europe  in 
the  name  Seamd-iA,  Seand-iiumau  Knobel  con- 
iiden  that  Ashkenaz  is  to  be  identified  with 
theGennan  race. 

ABh'nalkf  the  name  of  two  cities,  both  in 
the  Lowland  of  Judah :  (1)  named  between 
Zoreah  and  Zanoah,  and  therefore  probably 
N.W.  of  Jerusalem  (Josh  xt.  33) ;  and  (2) 
between  Jiphtah  and  Nesib,  and  therefore  to 
the  S.W.  of  Jerusalem  (Josh  xv.  43).  Each, 
aoDording  to  Robinson's  Map  (1857),  would  be 
about  16  miles  from  Jerusalem. 

Aah'peXkBZ,  the  master  of  the  eunuchs  of 
NdmchMnezzar  (Dan.  i.  3). 

Aah'riel,properi;^A8'rieI(l  Chr.Tii.  14). 

AEh'taroQi,  and  once  As'taroth^  a  ci^ 
on  the  £.  of  Jordan,  in  Bashan,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Og,  doubtless  BO  called  from  being  a  seat  of 
the  worship  of  the  ^^dess  of  th^  same  name. 
[AsHTOKBTH.]  It  IS  generally  mentioned  as  a 
oeacription  or  definition  of  Og  (Dent.  i.  4; 
Josh.  IX.  10,  xii.  4,  xiii.  12).  It  fell  into  pos- 
ansion  of  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh  (Josh, 
xiii.  31),  and  was  given  with  its  suburbs  or 
■nmondinj^  pasture-lands  to  the  Gershonites 
(1  Chr.  Ti.  71  [561).  Jerome  states  that  in  his 
time  it  lay  6  miles  from  Adra,  which  again 
WIS  25  from  Boetra.  The  only  trace  of  the 
name  yet  recorered  in  these  interesting  districts 
is  Teu-AMkterah,  or  Askerak,  and  of  this  nothing 
more  than  the  name  is  known. 

Aatte'rsthJtef  a  natire  or  inhabitant  of 
Aahtaroth  (1  Chr.  xi.  44)  beyond  Jordan. 
Uniah  the  Ashterathite  was  one  of  David's 
toiehtaes. 

AAh'terofh  Kama'im  »  "  Ashtaroth  of 

the  two  horns  or  peaks,"  a  place  of  very  great 
aatiqiiity,  the  abode  of  the  Rephaim  at  the 
time  of  the  incursion  of  Cbedorlaomer  (Gen. 


xiT.  5),  while  the  cities  of  the  plain  were  still 
standing  in  their  oasis.  The  name  re-appears 
but  once,  and  that  in  the  later  history  of  the 
Jews,  as  Camaim,  or  Camion  (1  Maoc.  t.  26, 
43,  44 ;  2  Mace  xii.  21,  26),  in  "  the  land  of 
Galaad."  It  is  usually  assumed  to  be  the  same 
place  as  the  preceding  [Ashtasoth],  but  the 
few  fects  that  can  be  ascertained  are  aU  against 
such  an  identification.  Et-Sanamein,  by  which 
the  word  is  rendered  in  the  Arabic  yersion  of 
Saadiah,  can  hardlv  be  other  than  the  still  im- 
portant place  of  the  same  name,  on  the  Hiy 
ronte,  about  25  miles  S.  of  Damascus,  and  to 
the  N.W.  of  the  Laah.  There  we  are  disposed 
to  fix  the  site  or  Ashtaroth-Kamaim  in  the 
absence  of  further  evidence. 

Aahto'reth,  the  principal  female  divinity 
of  the  Phcenicians.  From  the  connection  of 
this  goddess  with  Baal  or  Bbl  we  should 
naturally  oondnde  that  she  would  be  found  in 
the  Assyrian  pantheon,  and  in  fact  the  name 
bhtar  appears  to  be  clearly  identified  in  the 
list  of  the  ffreat  gods  of  Assyria.  There  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  this  Assyrian  goddess  is 
the  Ashtoreth  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
Astarte  of  the  Greeks  and  Wlomans.  The  wor- 
ship of  Astarte  seems  to  have  extended  wherever 
Phoenician  colonies  were  founded.  But  if  we 
seek  to  ascertain  the  character  and  attributes  of 
this  goddess  we  find  ouraelves  involved  in  con- 
siderable perplexity.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  general  notion  symbolized  is  that  of 
productive  power,  as  Baal  symbolizes  that  of 
generative  power ;  and  it  would  be  natural  to 
conclude  that  as  the  sun  is  the  great  symbol  of 
the  latter,  and  therefore  to  be  identified  witk 
Baal,  so  the  moon  is  the  symbol  of  the  former, 
and  must  be  identified  with  Astarte.  That 
this  goddess  was  so  ^ified  can  scarouly  be 
doubted.  At  any  rate  it  is  certain  tiiat  she  was 
by  some  ancient  writers  identified  with  the 
moon.  On  the  other  hand  it  appears  to  be 
now  ascertained  that  the  Assyrian  Ishtarvraa 
not  the  moon-goddess,  but  the  planet  Venus ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  Astarte  was  by  many 
ancient  writers  identified  with  the  goddess  Ve- 
nus (or  Aphrodite)  as  well  as  also  with  the 
planet  of  tnat  name.  The  inquiry  as  to  the 
worship  paid  to  the  goddess  is  not  less  per- 
plexed than  that  of  the  heavenly  body  in  which 
she  was  svmbolized.  It  is  certain  that  the 
worship  of  Astarte  became  identified  with  that 
of  Venus,  and  that  tiiis  worship  was  connected 
with  ^e  most  impure  rights  is  apparent  from 
the  close  connection  of  this  goddess  with  Asb- 
BRAH  (1  K.  xi.  5,  33 ;  2  K.  xxiii.  13). 

ABh'ur.  the  posthumous  son  of  Hezron  by 
his  wife  Abiah  (1  Chr.  ii.  24,  iv.  5).  He  be- 
came ''&ther"  or  founder  of  the  town  of 
Tekoa. 

Ash^urites,  the.  This  name  occurs  only 
in  the  enumeration  of  those  over  whom  Ish- 
bosheth  was  made  king  (2  Sam.  ii.  9).  By 
some  of  the  old  interpreters  the  name  is  taken 
as  meaning  the  Geshurites,  the  members  of  a 
small  kin^om  to  the  S.  or  S.E.  of  Damascus. 
It  would  therefore  be  perhaps  safer  to  follow 
the  Taigum  of  Jonatnan,  which  has  Beth- 
Asher,  "  the  house  of  Asher,"  a  reading  sup- 
ported by  several  MSS.  of  the  original  text. 
^*  The  Asherites  "  will  then  denote  the  inhab 
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itants  of  the  whole  of  the  countrj  W.  of  the 
Jordan  above  Jezreel. 

Ash'vath,  one  of  the  sons  of  Japhlet,  of 
the  tribe  of  Aiiher  (1  Chr.  vii.  33). 

Airia.  The  passages  in  the  N.  T.,  where 
this  word  occurs,  are  ue  following :  Acts  ii.  9, 
vi.  9,  xvi.  6,  xix.  10,  22,  26,  27,  xx.  4,  16,  18, 
xxi.  27,  xxvii.  2 ;  Rom.  xyL  5 ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  19 ; 
2  Cor.  i.  8;  2  Tim.  i.  15;  1  Pet.  i.  1 ;  Rev.  i. 
4,  11.  [Chibf  of  Abia:  see  Asxascha.] 
In  all  tnese  passages  it  may  be  confidently 
stated  that  the  word  is  nsed,  not  for  "  the  con- 
tinent of  Asia,"  nor  for  what  we  commonly 
understand  by  "  Asia  Minor,"  but  for  a  Roman 
province  which  embraced  the  western  part  of 
the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor,  and  or  which 
Ephesus  was  the  capital.  This  province  origi- 
nated in  the  bequest  of  Attains,  king  of  Per- 
gamus,  or  king  of  Asia,  who  left  by  will  to  the 
Roman  Republic  his  hereditary  dominions  in 
the  west  of  the  peninsula  (b.c.  133).  In 
the  division  made  by  Augustus  of  senatorial 
and  imperial  provinces,  it  was  placed  in  the 
former  class,  and  was  governed  by  a  pro- 
consul. It  contained  many  important  cities, 
among  which  were  the  seven  churches  of  the 
Apocalypse,  and  was  divided  into  assize  dis- 
tncts  for  Judicial  business  (Acts  xix  38).  It 
included  the  territory  anciently  subdivided  into 
jEolis,  Ionia,  and  JDoris,  and  afterwards  into 
Mjrsia,  Lydia,  and  Caria.  The  title  "  King  of 
Asia "  was  used  by  the  Selencid  monarchs  of 
Antioch,  1  Mace.  xi.  13. 

Afliar'chflO  (chirfof  Aiia,  A.  V. ;  Acts  xix. 
31 ),  officers  chosen  annually  bv  the  cities  of 
that  part  of  the  province  of  Asia,  of  which 
Ephesus  was,  under  Roman  government,  the 
metropolis.  They  had  charge  of  the  public 
games  and  religious  theatriod  spectacles,  die 
expenses  of  which  they  bore.  Their  office  was 
thus,  in  great  measure  at  least,  religious.  The 
«>ffice  of  Anarch  was  annual,  and  subject  to  the 
approval  of  tiie  proconsul,  but  might  be  re- 
newed ;  and  the  title  appears  to  have  been  con- 
tinued to  those  who  had  at  any  time  held  the 
•office. 

Aflibi'as.  one  of  the  sons  of  Fhoros  or  Pa- 
rosh  in  1  Esd.  ix.  26,  whose  name  occupies  the 
place  of  Malchijah  in  Ezr.  x.  25.    Ap. 

A^sieL  L  A  Simeonite  whose  descendant 
Jehu  lived  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  (1  Chr.  iv. 
35).  —  2.  One  of  the  five  swift  writers  whom 
Esdras  was  commanded  to  take  to  write  the 
law  and  the  history  of  the  world  (2  Esd.  xiv. 
24). 

As'ipha,  1  Esd.  V.  29.    [Hasupha.]    Ap. 

AslLelon.    [Ashkblom.] 

Asmode'llB  (Tob.  iii.  8,  17),  the  same  as 
Abaddon  or  Apollyon  (Rev.  ix.  1 1 ;  comp.  Wisd. 
xviii.  25 ) .  From  the  fact  that  the  Talmud  calls 
him  "  king  of  the  demons,"  some  assume  him 
to  be  identical  with  Beelzebub,  and  others  with 
Asrael.  In  the  book  of  Tobit  this  evil  spirit  is 
represented  as  loving  Sara,  the  daughter  of 
Raguel,  and  causing  the  death  of  seven  hus- 
bands.   Ap< 

As'nah.  The  children  of  Asnah  were 
among  the  Nethinim  who  returned  with  Zerub- 
babcl  (Ezr.  ii  50).  In  the  parallel  list  of  Neh. 
vii.  52  the  name  is  omitted,  and  in  I  Esd.  v.  31 
it  is  written  Asaka. 


Asnap^peTy  mentioned  in  Ezr.  iv.  10,  with 
the  epithets  "  great  and  noble,"  as  the  person 
who  settled  the  Cuthaans  in  the  dties  of  Sa- 
maria. He  has  been  variously  identified  with 
Shalmaneser,  Sennacherib,  and  Esar-haddon, 
but  was  more  probably  a  general  of  the  latter 
king. 

A'som,  1  Esd.  ix.  33.    [Hashum.]    Ap. 

Asp  (pethen).  The  Hebrew  word  occurs  in 
the  six  following  passa^ :  —  Deut  xxxii.  33 ; 
Job  XX.  14,  16;  Ps.  Iviii.  5,  xci.  13;  Is.  xi.  8. 
It  is  expreaied  in  the  passages  from  the  Psalms 
by  adder  in  the  text  of  the  A.  V.,  and  by  am 
in  the  mai^n :  elsewhere  the  text  of  the  A.  \  . 
has  asp  as  the  representative  of  the  original 
word  pelhen.  That  some  kind  of  poisonous 
serpent  is  denoted  by  the  Hebrew  word  is  clear 
from  the  passages  quoted  above.  We  further 
learn  from  Ps.  Iviu.  5,  that  the  pethen  was  a 
snake  upon  which  the  serpent-charmers  prac- 
tised their  art.  In  this  passage  the  wicked  are 
compared  to  "  the  deaf  adder  that  stoppeth  her 
ear,  which  will  not  hearken  to  the  voice  of 
charmers,  charming  never  so  wisely ; "  and 
from  Is.  xi.  8,  "  the  sucking  child  shaU  play  on 
the  hole  of  the  asp,"  it  would  i^pear  that  the 
jpeti^  was  a  dweller  in  holes  of  walls,  &c. 
The  true  explanation  of  Ps.  Iviii.  5,  is  that 
there  are  some  serpents  which  de^  all  the  atr 
tempts  of  the  charmer:  in  the  language  of 
Scripture  such  individuals  may  be  termed  deaf. 
The  point  of  the  rebuke  consists  in  the  fact 
that  the  pethen  was  capable  of  hearing  the 
charmer^s  song,  but  rerused  to  do  so.  The 
individual  case  in  question  was  an  exception 
to  the  rule.  Serpents,  though  comparatively 
speaking  deaf  to  ordinary  sounds,  are  no  doubt 
capable  of  hearing  the  sharp,  shrill  sounds 
which  the  charmer  produces  either  by  his  voice 
or  by  an  instrument;  and  this  comparative 
deafness  is,  it  appears  to  us,  C^  very  reoBtm  why 
such  sounds  as  tne  charmer  makes  produce  the 
desired  effect  in  the  subject  under  treatment. 
[Sebpbii T-CHABMivo.]  As  the  Egyptian  cobra 
IS  more  frequentlv  than  any  other  species  the 
subject  upon  which  the  serpent-duomers  of 
the  Bible  lands  practise  their  science,  and  as  it 
is  fond  of  concealing  itself  in  walls  and  in 
holes  (Is.  xi.  8),  it  appears  to  have  the  best 
claim  to  represent  the  pethen. 

Aflpal'athllS,  the  name  of  some  sweet  per- 
fume mentioned  in  Ecdus.  xxiv.  15.  Tneo- 
phrastus  enumerates  it  with  cinnamon,  cassia, 
and  many  other  articles  which  were  used  for 
ointments.  The  Lignum  Rhodkamm  is  bv  some 
supposed  to  be  the  substance  indicated  oy  the 
(upalathus ;  the  plant  which  yields  it  is  the  Con- 
volvulus  scoparius  of  Linnseus. 

Aspa^'toay  third  son  of  EUtman  (Esth.  ix. 

7). 

As'phar,  the  pool  in  the  "  wildemeas  of 
Thecoe  "  (Mace.  ix.  33).  Is  it  possible  that 
the  name  is  a  corruption  of  locus  Asokakiies  f 

Aspha'rasoB,  l  Esd.  v.  8.    [Mispbbxth, 

MiZPAB.]     Ap. 

As'riely  the  son  of  Gilead,  and  great-grand- 
son of  Manasseh  (Num.  xxvi.  31 ;  Josh.  xvii. 
2).  He  was  the  founder  of  the  fkmily  of  the 
Abbiblites.  The  name  is  erroneously  writ- 
ten AsHBiBL  in  the  A.  V.  of  1  Chr.  vii.  14. 
According  to  the  rendering  of  the  latter  paa- 


age  bj  the  UOE.,  Anid  mi  the  Ma  of  Ha- 
atatA  by  his  Bjiiaa  concaUoe. 
AS'Ttolites,  Nam.  xxvi.  31.  lAsKiBi.) 
AlB.  FiTe  Hebrew  namei  of  the  g<ai 
AmimM  occor  in  the  O.  T.  1.  Cbaatr  denot 
ihe  male  domestic  ub,  though  the  word  wr 
■o  doabt  oaed  in  ageneral  lense  to  expren  anj 
Mi  wfaBtber  male  or  ftoiale.  The  aat  is  fre- 
qnentlj  meatiotied  in  the  BiUe :  it  wis  nied 
for  CMZTjing  tnudciu,  for  riding,  for  ploughing, 
br  giioaiag  M  tlie  mill,  and  fiir  cBiiying  bag- 
Kage  in  wan.  The  a»  in  Eaicem  coantries  a 
a  nxj  diflerent  animal  Ttoia  what  he  is  in 
weitwn  Earope.  The  moat  noble  and  honors 
able  amongst  tbe  Jews  were  wont  lo  be  monnl- 
ed  on  iiwra  :  and  in  thii  manner  oar  Lord  him- 
■eir  made  hia  triumphant  entry  into  Jenualem 
(Mml  xKi.  3),  He  came  indeed  "  meek  and 
lowly,"  bat  it  ii  a  mistake  to  nippoee  that  the 
bet  of  hia  riding  od  the  ass  had  aught  to  do 
with  his  meekness ;  although  therebjr,  doabt- 
less,  he  meant  to  show  the  peaceable  nature  of 
his  kingdom,  as  borsea  were  nied  onl;  Ibr  war 
porpoaiia.  In  illustration  of  the  passage  in 
Jadj;  r.  10,  "  Speak  ye  that  ride  on  white 
asses,"  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Buckingham 
tells  OS  tliat  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  Bagdad 
i*  its  rac^  of  white  asses,  which  are  saddled  and 
bridled  for  the  conveyance  of  pasaengen  .  ■  . 
tbU  they  are  large  and  spinted,  and  have  an 
easT  and  steadr  pace.  In  DenL  Kxii.  10 
"  pl*>iighin|F  with  an  ox  and  an  ass  together  " 
was  IM>idden  by  the  law  of  Hoaea,  probably 
becwue  they  could  not  pull  plessantly  together 
on  aeeonnt  of  the  d'fli^rence  in  size  and 
strength ;  peiliaps  also  <hia  prohibition  may 
hare  some  leierenee  to  the  law  given  in  Ler. 
xix.  19.  The  ass  was  not  used  for  food.  The 
Mosaic  law  considered  it  unclean,  as  "  not  di- 
ri^ng  the  hoof  and  chewing  the  end."  In 
estrane  easee,  bow«Ter,  as  in  the  great  fiunine 
of  Samaria,  when  "  ao  aw's  head  was  Mid  for 


agfatjT  friecn  of  silver  "  (3  E.  ri.  85),  the  flesh 
na  eaten.— 3.  AtUti.  the  common  domeadc 
iteasa  Baiaam  rode  on  a  ih»«st.  The  asM« 
of  KUh  which  Saol  Mught  were  ihe-atMi. 
The  Shnmunite  (3  K.  It.  93,  24)  rode  on  one 
mtta  she  went  to  seek  Blisha.  They  were  ahe- 
■Mta  whidi  formed  the  special  care  of  one  of 
Datid's  officers  (I  Chr.  ixTii.  3o).  — 3.  'Air 
(be  nanM  of  a  young  ase,  which  occurs  Oen. 
Trail  16,  Klix.  11  ;  Jodg.  n.  4,  xii.  U ;  Job 
iL  IS ;  Is.  xzx.  6,  34 :  Zech.  is.  S.  Some- 
■iaeB  the  'Air  is  spoken  of  as  being  old  enough 


species  of  wild 
13;  Ps.  civ.  II;  Job 
VI.  9,  XI.  13,  xxiT.  a,  xxxix.  5;  Hos.  viii.  9; 
Jer.  ii.  24,  xiv.  6  ;  Is.  xxxii.  14.  Hoeea  con- 
parea  Israel  to  awild  sss  of  the  deaert,  and  Job 
(xxxix.  S)  givee  an  animated  description  of  this 
animal,  and  one  which  is  amply  confirmed  bj' 
both  ancient  and  modem  wnlers.  —  i.  '.drdi^ 
occurs  only  in  Job  xxxix.  5 ;  bat  in  what 
respect  it  differs  from  the  Pert  is  uncertain.  — 
ToB  species  known  to  the  an<nent  Jewa  are 
Annus  Aemt^iput,  which  inhabits  the  deserts  of 
Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  the  northern  porta  of 
Arabia ;  the  Annus  wlgariM  of  the  N.E.  of  AM- 
ca.  the  tme  onai^  or  aboriginal  wild  ass, 
whence  the  domesCicBteil  breed  has  sprung ; 
and  probably  the  Aainus  wuger,  the  Koulan  or 
Ghorkbur,  which  ia  tutind  in  Western  Asia 
from  48°  N.  latitude  Siialhward  to  Peraia,  Bel- 
nchistan ,  and  Western  India.  Mr.  Lfty^  re- 
marks that  in  fleetoeea  the  wild  osa  {Anrwt 
hmippus)  equals  the  gaxelle,  and  to  overtake 
them  ia  a  feat  which  only  one  or  two  of  the 
most  celebrated  mares  have  been  known  to  ac- 
complish. 

ABSabi'BS,  l  Bad.  i.  9.     [Habbabiah  6.) 

Assal'imoth,  i  Esd.  nii.  36.  [Sulo- 
MiTH.]    Ap. 

Assanias,  l  End.  vili.  M.  [Huhabiab 
8.]    An. 

Assn'nr.    [Asarui.] 

ABSh'urim,  a  tribe  deocended  fn>m  De- 
dan,  the  grsndaon  of  Abraham  (Oen.  xxr.  3). 
Like  the  other  dearendiinlB  of  Kctnrah,  they 
have  not  been  identified  with  any  degree  of 
certainty.  Knobel  congidets  them  tM  ssme 
~  ith  the  Aaahor  of  Ez.  xxvii.  S3,  and  connect- 

I  with  southern  Arabia. 

ABSide'ailB)  I.e.  Iht  piout,  "pnrilans,"  the 

ime  assumed  by  a  acction  of  the  orthodoit 
Jews  (1  Mace.  ii.  43,  vii.  13 ;  3  Mace.  xiv.  6) 
OS  distingnished  from  the  Uelleniiing  Ciccion. 
They  appear  to  have  existed  as  a  party  before 
the  Maccabtean  rising,  and  were  probably 
bound  by  aome  pecnliar  vow  lo  the  oxlemal 
observance  of  the  Law.    Ap. 

Aa'Bir.  1.  Son  of  Korsb  (Ex.  vl  24 ;  1 
Chr.  vi.  33).  —  2.  Son  of  F.biosaph,  and  a  fore- 
&ther  of  Samuel  (1  Chr.  vi.  23,37).  — 3.  Son 
of  Jeconioh  (I  Chr.  iii.  17).  nnleaa  "Jeconiah 
'le  captive"  be  the  true  rendering, 

Aff  BOS  or  Afl'sns,  a  aeaport  of  the  Roman 

'ovince  of  Asia,  in  tbedistrict  anciently  called 
Hjsia.  It  was  aitnated  on  the  northern  shore 
of  the  gulf  of  Adbantttium,  and  was 
only  about  seven  miles  ftvm  the  oppoelte  coast 
of  Leebos,  near  Melhymua.  A  good  Roman 
road,  connecting  the  towns  of  the  central  parts 
of  the  province  with  Alexandria  Troas  (TROAti), 
pMsed  throngh  Assoa,  the  distance  between  the 


pasBoge  through  the  town  (Acts  xx.  13,  14|. 
The  ahip  in  which  be  was  to  accomplish  his 
voyage  from  Troaa  to  Cnsarea  went  round 
Cape  Lectum.  while  he  look  the  moch  shorter 
journey  by  land.  Thus  b«  was  able  to  ^in 
the  ship  without  ditBcnlty,  and  in  sufficient 
time  Ibr  her  to  anchor  olT  Mitylene  at  the  dOM 
of  the  day  on  which  Troas  had  been  left. 
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ABSUe^mB,  Tob.  xir.  15.    [AHASUsmus.] 
As'SUr.    1.  (Exr.  ir.  8 ;  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  8 ;  8 
Efld.  ii.  8 ;  5  Jad.  ii.  14,  t.  1,  yi.  1,  17,  Tii.  80, 
%4,  xiii.  16,  xiv.  %  xt.  6,  xri.  4.     [Asshus  ; 
Amtbia.I  —  2.  1  Eld.  T.  31.    [Habhub.] 

Aflflyria,AMh''ur|  wasa^ireat  and  pow- 
erfhl  country  Ijin^  on  the  Tigru  (Gen.  ii.  14), 
the  capital  of  which  was  Nineveh  (Gen.  x.  11, 
&c.).  It  derived  its  name  apparently  from 
Aflshnr,  the  son  of  Shem  (Gen.  x.  88),  who  in 
later  times  was  worshipped  by  the  Assyrians  as 
tiieir  chief  god.  The  oonndaries  of  Assyria 
diifoed  g[reatly  at  different  periods.  Probably 
in  the  eaniest  times  it  was  confined  to  a  smaU 
tract  of  low  country,  lying  chiefly  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Tigris.  Gradnally  its  limits  were 
extended,  until  it  came  to  be  regarded  as  com- 
prising the  whole  region  between  the  Armenian 
mountains  (lat.  37^  SOf)  upon  the  north,  and 
upon  the  south  the  oountty  about  Baghdad 
(lat  33^  3(y).  Eastward  its  boundary  was  the 
high  range  of  Zagros,  or  mountains  of  Kw- 
dtMtdn;  westward,  it  was,  according  to  the 
views  of  some,  bounded  by  the  Mesopotamian 
desert,  while,  according  to  others,  it  reached 
the  Euphrates. — I.  General  character  of  the 
country.  On  the  N.  and  E.  the  high  mountain- 
chains  of  Armenia  and  KurdistAi  aie  succeed- 
ed by  low  ranges  of  limestone-hills  of  a  some- 
what arid  aspect,  which  detach  themselves  from 
the  principal  ridges,  running  parallel  to  them, 
and  occasionally  enclosing,  Mtween  their  nor- 
thern or  north-eastern  flank  and  the  main 
mountain-line,  rich  plains  and  fertile  valleys. 
To  these  ridges  there  succeeds  at  first  an  undu- 
lating sone  of  country,  weU  watered  and  foirly 
productive,  which  finally  sinks  down  with  some 
suddenness  upon  the  great  Mesopotamian  plain, 
the  modem  district  of  EUez^di,  This  vast 
flat,  which  extends  in  length  for  850  miles,  is 
interrupted  only  by  a  single  limestone-range. 
Above  and  below  this  bitfrier  is  an  immense 
level  tract,  now  for  the  most  part  a  wilderness, 
Bcantfly  watered  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ti- 
gris, but  abundantl;^  suppli^  on  the  left,  which 
bears  marks  of  having  oeen  in  early  times  well 
cultivated  and  thickly  peopled  throughout. 
All  over  this  vast  flat,  on  both  sides  of  the  Ti- 
gris, rise  "^rass-covered  heaps,  marking  the 
site  of  ancient  habitations"  which  serve  to 
mark  the  extent  of  the  real  Assyrian  dominion. 
They  are  numerous  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tigris,  and  on  the  ri^t  they  thickly  stud  the 
entire  country. — 8.  Frooinceg  of  Aeayria, — 
The  classical  geographers  divided  Assyria  into 
a  number  of  regions,  which  appear  to  m  chiefly 
named  from  cities,  as  Arbelitis  from  Arbela; 
Calacene  (or  Calachine)  from  Calah  or  Halah 
(Gen*.  X.  11 ;  8  K.  xvii.  6) ;  ApoUoniatis  from 
ApoUonia ;  Sittacene  from  Sittace,  &c.  Adia- 
bene,  however,  the  richest  region  of  all,  derived 
its  appellation  from  the  2iSb  (Diab)  river  on 
whicn  it  lay. — 3.  Chirf cities.  —  The  chief  cit- 
ies of  Assyria  in  the  time  of  its  greatness  ap- 
pear to  have  been  the  following: — Nineven, 
which  is  marked  by  the  mounds  opposite  Mosul 
(iVsU'-ytmiis  and  Kouyunjik) ;  Caiah  or  Halah, 
now  Ninavd;  Asshur,  now  Kileh  Sherghat; 
Bargina,  or  Dnr-Sargina,  now  Khormbad ;  Ar- 
bela, still  Arbil;  Opis  at  the  junction  of  the 
DiyM  with  the  Tigris;  and  Sittace,  a  litde 


further  down  the  latter  river,  if  this  place  should 
not  rather  be  reckoned  to  Babylonia.  — 4.  Hi»» 
tory  of  Aujfria'-^origincd  jwoptn^f.  —  Scripture 
inionns  us  that  Assyria  was  peopled  from 
Babylon  (Gen.  x.  II >,  and  both  classical  tradi- 
tion and  the  monuments  of  the  country  agree 
in  this  representation.  In  Herodotus  fi.  7), 
Ninus,  the  mythic  founder  of  Nineveh,  is  the 
son  (descendant)  of  Belus,  the  mydiic  founder 
of  Babylon — a  tradition  in  which  the  deriva- 
tion of  Assyria  fh>m  Babylon,  and  the  greater 
antiquity  and  superior  position  of  the  l^ter  in 
early  times,  are  shadowed  fordi  sufficiently. 
The  researches  recently  carried  on  in  the  two 
countries  cleariy  show  that  Babylonian  great- 
ness and  civilization  was  earlier  than  Assyrian, 
and  that  while  the  former  was  of  native  srowtb, 
the  latter  was  derived  IrcMm  the  neighboring 
country. — 5.  DateoftkefmndaHonoftkekau-' 
dom, — As  a  oownfrv,  Anyria  was  evidently 
known  to  Moses  (Gen.  ii.  14,  xxv.  18;  Num. 
xxiv.  88,  84^ ;  but  it  does  not  appear  in  Jewish 
history  as  a  Iditgdom  till  the  reign  of  Menahem 
(about  B.C.  770).  Herodotus  relates  that  the 
Assyrians  were  "  lords  of  Asia  "  for  580  yean, 
till  the  Median  kingdom  was  formed,  b.g.  706. 
He  would  thus,  it  appears,  have  assigned  to  the 
foundation  of  the  Assyrian  empire  a  date  not 
very  greatly  anterior  to  B.C.  1888.  Beroeus, 
who  made  the  empire  last  586  years  to  the 
reign  of  Pul,  must  have  agreed  nearly  with  this 
view ;  at  least  he  would  certainly  have  placed 
the  rise  of  the  kingdom  within  the  ISth  cento- 
ry.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  utmost  that  can  be 
determined  with  any  approach  to  certainty.  *— 
6.  Eiarhf  king$,fivm  the  fimndationofthe'idft^ 
dam  to  Pul,  —  The  Mesopotamian  researches 
have  rendered  it  apparent  that  the  original  seat 
of  government  was  not  at  Nineveh.  The  old- 
est Assyrian  remains  have  been  found  at  Kildk" 
Sharghat,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tif;ris,  60 
miles  south  of  the  later  capital ;  and  this  place 
the  monuments  show  to  have  been  the  reridence 
of  the  earliest  kings.  The  kings  proved  to  have 
reigned  there  are  fourteen  in  number,  divisible 
into  three  groups ;  and  their  reigns  are  thought 
to  have  covered  a  space  of  nearly  350  years, 
from  B.C.  1873  to  B.C.  930.  The  most  remark- 
able monarch  of  the  series  was  called  Tiglath- 
pileser.  He  appears  to  have  been  kinff  towards 
the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  thus  to 
have  been  contemporary  with  Samuel.  The 
other  monarchs  of  the  Kilek'Shergkai  series, 
both  before  and  after  Tiglath-pileser,  are  com- 
paratively insignificant  The  later  kings  of 
the  series  are  only  known  to  us  as  the  ances- 
tors of  two  great  monarchs.  Sardanapalns  the 
first,  who  appears  to  have  been  the  warlike  Sar- 
danapalus  of  the  Greeks,  transferred  the  seat 
of  government  from  Kikh-Sherghai  to  Nimrud 
(probably  ihe  Calah  of  Scripture),  where  he 
built  the  first  of  those  magnificent  palaces 
which  have  recently  been  exhumed  by  our 
countrymen.  His  son,  Shalmaneaer  or  Shal- 
manumur,  the  monaroh  who  set  up  the  Black 
Obelisk,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  to  com- 
memorate his  victories,  was  a  still  sreater  con- 
queror. His  son  and  grandson  folfowed  in  his 
steps,  but  scarcely  equalled  his  gloiy.  The  lat- 
ter is  thought  to  be  identical  with  the  Biblical 
Pul,  Phol,  or  Phakich  [Pul.]«-7.  The  U^ 
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fivm  Fwt  to  E$arhaddtm. — The  sooeenion  of 
the  Anyruin  kings  from  Pa]  almost  to  the  close 
of  the  empire  is  rendered  tolerably  certain,  not 
merelT  bj  the  inacrintions,  but  also  by  the 
JewiJi  rseorda.  In  toe  9d  book  of  Kings  we 
find  the  names  of  Pal,  Turlath-pileser,  Shal- 
maneser,  Sennacherib,  and  Esarhaddon,  follow- 
ing one  another  in  rapid  snocession  (2  K.  xy. 
19  tad  S9,  xTii.  3,  xrui.  13,  xix.  37) ;  and  in 
Isaiah  we  have  the  name  of  "  Sargon,  king  of 
Assyria"  (xx.  1),  who  is  a  contemporary  of 
die  prophet,  and  who  most  evidently  therefore 
belong  to  the  same  series.  The  inscriptions, 
bf  showing  ns  that  Sargon  was  the  (atner  of 
Sennschenb,  fix  his  place  in  the  list,  and  gire 
OS  for  the  monarchs  of  the  last  half  of  the  8th 
nd  the  flist  half  of  the  7th  centoiy  B.C.  the 
(probably)  complete  list  of  Tiglath-pileser  11., 
ohslmsneser  IL,  Saigon,  Sennacherib,  and 
Kssriiaddon. — 8.  Lowter  D^fuuty,  —  It  seems 
to  be  certain  that  at,  or  near,  the  accessica  of 
Pol,  aboat  b.c.  770,  a  great  change  of  M>me 
kind  or  other  occurred  in  Assjrria.  It  wai  only 
S3  ^ears  later,  that  the  Babylonians  considered 
their  independence  to  have  commenced  (b.c. 
747).  Tradition  seems  to  show  that  about  the 
nkkfle  of  the  eighth  centniy  b.c.  there  must 
have  been  a  break  in  the  line  of  Assyrian  kings, 
sad  probably  the  Pol  or  Phaloch  of  Scripture 
was  resilr  the  last  king  of  the  old  monarchy, 
sod  Tigieith-pileaer  IL,  his  successor,  was  me 
founder  of  what  has  been  called  the  "Lower 
Empire." — 9.  SuppomdlonofikeempirtatihiB 
perwL  —  Many  writers  of  repute  hare  been  in« 
dined  to  accept  the  statement  of  Herodotus 
vith  respect  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  whole 
empire  at  this  period.  It  is  eridont,  howerer, 
bota  from  Scriptare  and  from  the  monuments, 
that  the  shock  sostained  through  the  domestic 
revolntion  has  been  greatly  exaggerated.  It  is 
plain,  from  Scripture,  that  in  the  reigns  of 
Tf^athjiileser,  Shalmaneser,  Saigon,  S^nach- 
aib,  sad  Esaihaddon,  Assjrria  was  as  great  as 
K  any  former  era.  These  kings  all  warred 
ioeeeHfolly  in  Palestine  and  its  neighborhood ; 
•nne  attacked  E^ypt  (Is.  xx.  4) ;  one  appears 
as  master  of  Afedia  (2  K.  xrii.  6) ;  whUe 
another  has  authority  orer  Babylon,  Susiana, 
aad  Elymais  (8  K  xrii.  84;  Ear.  It.  9).    The 

the 


annals  for  the  period  are  in  the  most 
complete  accordance  with  these  representations, 
>od  the  statementa  of  the  inscriptions  are  folly 
borne  out  bir  the  indications  of  greatness  to  m 
tnoed  in  the  architectural  monuments.  On 
^eiy  ground  it  seems  necessary  to  conclude 
tnat  the  second  Assyrian  kingdom  was  really 
SRater  and  more  glorious  thim  the  first ;  that 
nder  it  the  limita  of  the  empire  reached  their 
fullest  extent,  and  the  internal  prosperity  was 
tt  tbe  highest.  Even  as  regards  Babylon,  the 
Aa^jrian  loss  was  not  permanent  Saigon, 
o«inaeherib,  and  Esarhaddon,  aO  exereised  foil 
5*™^  orer  that  country.  — 10.  Succetion 
J  £aarftaddbii.^By  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
"■vhaddon  the  triumph  of  the  arms  of  Assyria 
bad  bem  so  complete  that  scarcely  an  enemy 
** J<ft  who  oonid  cause  her  serious  anxiety. 
hiScriptnre  it  is  remarkable  that  we  hear 
Ul^nhig  of  Assyria  alter  the  reign  of  Esarhad- 
^1  and  profoae  history  is  equally  silent  until 
w  attseb  b^gin  which  brought  about  her 


downAdt.  — 11.  FaU  ofAa^ria.  --^  The  fall  af 
Assyria,  long  preriously  prophesied  by  Isaiah 
(x.  5-19),  was  eflected  by  the  nowing  strength 
and  boloness  of  the  Bfedes.  If  we  mar  trust 
Herodotus,  the  first  Median  attack  on  Ninereh 
took  place  about  the  year  b.o.  633.  For  some 
time  their  eflbrts  were  unsuccessfol ;  but  after  a 
wlule,  haying  won  over  the  Babylonians  to 
their  side,  they  became  superior  to  the  Assyri- 
ans in  the  fiela,  and  about  b.c.  625,  or  a  little 
earlier,  laid  final  siege  to  the  capital  [Mbdia]. 
Saracns,  the  last  king  —  probably  the  grandson 
of  Esarhaddon — made  a  stout  and  prolonged 
defence,  but  at  len^h,  finding  resistance  vain, 
he  collected  his  wives  and  nis  treasures  in 
his  palace,  and  with  his  own  hand  setting  fire 
to  the  building,  perished  in  the  flames.— 
12.  Fuf/UmaUof^wtfpheiy, — The  prophecies  of 
Nahum  and  Zlephaniah  (ii.  13-15)  against  As- 
syria were  probwiy  delivered  shortly  before  the 
catastrophe.  Ezekiel,  writing  about  b.o.  584, 
bears  witness  historically  to  the  complete  de- 
struction which  had  come  upon  the  Assyrians 
(ch.  xxxi.).  In  accordance  with  Nahum's  an- 
nouncement (iii.  19)  wo  find  that  Assyria  never 
succeeded  in  maintaining  a  distinct  nationality. 
Once  only  was  revolt  attempted,  about  a  centu- 
17  after  the  Median  couqnest,  but  it  foiled  sig- 
nally, and  appears  never  to  have  been  repeated, 
the  Assyrians  remaining  thenceforth  submissive 
subjects  of  the  Persian  empire.  — 13.  General 
chearoKAer  of  the  empire,  ^Like  all  theeariy  mon- 
archies which  attained  to  any  great  extent,  it 
was  composed  of  a  number  of  separate  king- 
doms. The  Assyrian  monarchs  bore  swa^  over 
a  number  of  pett^  kings  through  the  entire  ex- 
tent of  their  dominions.  These  native  prinoes 
were  feudatories  of  the  Great  Monarch,  of 
whom  they  held  their  crown  by  the  double 
tenure  of  homiwe  and  tribute.  Menahem 
(2  K.  XV.  19),  Hoshea  (ibid.  xvii.  4),  Ahax 
(ibid.  xvi.  8),  Hezekiah  (ibid,  xviii.  4),  and 
Manasseh  (2  Chr.  xxxiii.  11-13),  were  certain- 
ly in  this  position,  as  were  many  natkre  kings 
of  Babylon.  It  is  not  quito  certain  how  for 
Assyria  required  a  religious  conformity  fin>m 
the  subject  people.  Her  religion  watt  a  gross 
and  complex  polytheism,  comprising  the  wor- 
ship of  toirtoen  principal  and  numcroas  minor 
divinities,  at  the  need  of  all  of  whom  stood  the 
chief  god,  Asshur,  who  seems  to  be  the  deified 
patriarch  of  the  nation  (Gen.  x.  22).  The  in- 
scriptions  appear  to  state  that  in  all  countries 
orer  which  tne  Assjrrians  establishtjd  their  su- 
premacy, they  set  up  "  the  laws  of  Asshur," 
and  "  altars  to  the  Great  QoAs,"  It  Iras  prob- 
ably in  connection  with  this  Assyrian  require- 
ment that  Ahaa,  on  his  return  from  Damascus, 
where  he  had  made  his  submission  to  Tiglath- 
pileser,  incurred  the  guilt  of  idolatry  (2  K.  xvi. 
10-16).  — 14.  Its  extent,  —  On  the  west,  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  river  Halys  appear  to 
have  been  the  boundaries;  on  the  north,  a 
fluctuating  line,  never  reaching  the  Euxine  nar 
extending  beyond  the  northern  fix>ntier  of  Ar- 
menia ;  on  the  east,  the  Caspian  Soa  and  the 
Great  Salt  Desert ;  on  the  south,  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  the  Desert  of  Arabia.  The  coun- 
tries included  within  these  limits  are  the  follow- 
ing :—•  Susiana,  Chald«a,  Babylonia,  Media. 
Matiene,  Armenia,  Assyria  Proper,  Mesopota- 
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mia,  p«rtB  of  Cappadocia  and  Cilicia,  Syria, 
Phcenicia,  Palestine,  and  Idumsa.  Cypms 
was  also  for  a  while  a  dependency  of  the  As- 
syrian kings,  and  they  may  perhaps  have  held 
at  one  time  certain  portions  of  Lower  Egypt.  -~ 
15.  CwUigaticm  rf tL  As8yriaM,'-''The  civiliza- 
tion  of  the  Ass^ans,  as  has  been  already  ob- 
served, was  derived  originally  from  the  Babylo- 
nians. They  were  a  Shemitic  race,  originally 
resident  in  Babylonia  (which  at  that  time  was 
Cnshite),  and  thus  acquainted  with  the  Babylo- 
nian inventions  and  discoveries,  who  ascended 
the  valley  of  the  Tigris  and  established  in  the 
tract  inmiediately  below  the  Armenian  moun- 
tains a  separat e  and  distinct  nationality.  Their 
modes  of  writing  and  building,  the  form  and 
size  of  their  bricks,  their  architectural  omar 
mentation,  their  religion  and  worship,  in  a  great 
measure,  were  drawn  from  Babylon,  which  they 
always  regarded  as  a  sacred  land — the  original 
seat  of  their  nation,  and  the  true  home  of  all 
their  gods,  with  the  one  exception  of  Asshur. 
Still,  as  their  civilization  developed,  it  became 
in  many  respects  peculiar.  Tncir  art  is  of 
home  growth.  Their  pictures  of  war,  and  of 
the  chase,  and  even  sometimes  of  the  more 
peaceful  incidents  of  human  life,  have  a  fidelity, 
a  spirit,  a  boldness,  and  an  appearance  of  Hie, 
which  place  them  high  among  realistic  schools. 
The  advanced  condition  of  the  Assjrrians  in 
various  other  respects  is  abundantly  evidenced 
alike  by  the  representations  on  the  sculptures 
and  by  the  remains  discovered  among  their 
buildings.  They  were  still,  however,  in  the 
most  important  points  barbarians.  Their  gov- 
ernment was  ruae  and  inartificial ;  their  reli- 
gion course  and  sensual ;  their  conduct  of  war 
cruel ;  even  their  art  materialistic,  and  so  de- 
basing; they  had  served  their  purpose  when 
they  had  prepared  the  East  for  centralized  gov- 
ernment, and  been  God's  scourge  to  punish  the 
people  of  Israel  (Is.  x.  5-6) ;  they  were,  there- 
fore, swept  away  to  allow  the  rise  of  that  Aryan 
race  which,  witn  less  appreciation  of  art,  was 
to  introduce  into  Western  Asia  a  more  spiritual 
form  of  reli^on,  a  better  treatment  of  captives, 
and  a  superior  governmental  organization. 
As'tarothy  Deut.  i.  4.     [AsHTAROTH.] 

As'tarte.    [Ashtoreth.] 

As'tath)  1  Esd.  viii.  38.     [Azgad.]    Ap. 

Astronomy.    [Star.] 

Asty^ages,  the  last  king  of  the  Medes,  B.C. 
595-560,  or  B.C.  592-558,  who  was  conquered 
by  Cyrus  (Bel  and  Dragon,  1).  The  name  is 
identified  by  Rawlinson  and  Niebuhr  with 
Deioces  =  AshdahfUc,  the  emblem  of  the  Median 
power. 

Asup'pim,  and  Hoose  of,  l  Chr.  xxvi. 
15,  17,  literally  "house  of  the  gatherings." 
Some  understand  it  as  a  proper  name  of  cham- 
bers on  the  south  side  of  the  Temple.  Gesenius 
and  Bertheau  explain  it  of  certain  store-rooms, 
and  Furst,  following  the  Vulgate,  of  the  coun- 
cil-chambers in  the  outer  court  of  the  Temple 
in  which  the  elders  held  their  deliberations. 
The  same  word  in  A.  V.  of  Neh.  xii.  25,  is 
rendered  "  thresholds,"  and  is  translated  "  lin- 
tels "  in  the  Targum  of  R.  Joseph  on  1  Chr. 

Asyn'oritas,  a  Christian  at  Home,  saluted 
by  St  Paul  (Rom.  xvi.  U). 

A'tad,  the  threshing-floor  of,  a  spot 


"beyond  Jordan,"  at  which  Joseph  and  faia 
brethren,  on  their  way  from  Egypt  to  Hebron, 
made  their  seven  days'  "  great  and  veij  sore 
mourning  "  over  the  body  of  Jacob ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  we  are  told  it  acquired  from 
tne  Canaanitcs  the  new  name  of  Abel-Biizraim 
(Gen.  1.  10,  11).  According  to  Jerome  it  was 
in  his  daycalled  Bethglii  or  Bethacla  (Beth- 
Hogla).  Beth-Hogla  is  known  to  have  lain 
between  the  Jordan  and  Jericho,  Aerefore  on 
the  west  side  of  Jordan.     [Bsth-Hoola.] 

At^arah,  a  wife  of  Jenihmeel,  and  mother 
ofOnam  (1  Chr.  ii.  26). 

Atar'gatlB,  or  Derceto,  a  Syrian  goddess, 
represented  generally  with  the  body  of  a  woman 
and  the  tail  of  a  fish  (comp.  Dagon).  Her 
most  famous  temples  were  at  Hierapolis  (Ma- 
bug)  and  Ascalon.  Herodotus  identified  her 
with  Avhrodite  Urania.  Lucian  compared  her 
with  Here,  though  he  allowed  that  she  com- 
bined traits  of  other  deities.  Plutarch  says 
that  some  regarded  her  as  "  Aphrodite,  others 
as  Here,  others  as  the  cause  and  natural  power 
which  provides  the  principles  and  seeds  for  all 
things  from  moisture."  This  last  view  is  prob- 
ably an  accurate  description  of  the  attributes 
of  the  goddess,  and  explains  her  fish-like  form 
and  popular  identification  with  Aphrodite. 
There  was  a  temple  of  Atargatis  (2  Mace.  xii. 
26)  at  Kamion,  which  was  destroyed  by  Judaa 
MaccabsBus  (1  Maoc.  v.  44).  The  name  is 
rightly  derived  by  Michaelis  ih>m  Syr.  Tar^eto, 
an  opening.  Some  have  supposed' that  Atar- 
gatis was  the  tutelary  goddess  of  the  first 
Assyrian  dynasty,  and  that  the  name  appears 
in  Tiglath  or  Tiglath-piieser.     Ap. 

At'aroth.  1.  One  of  the  towns  in  the 
"  land  of  Jazer  and  land  of  Gilead  "  (Num. 
xxxii.  3),  taken  and  built  by  the  tribe  of  Gad 
(xxxii.  34).  From  its  mention  with  places 
which  have  been  identified  on  the  N.£  of  the 
Dead  Sea  near  the  mountain  of  JeM  Attariis, 
a  connection  has  been  assumed  between  Ataroth 
and  that  mountain.  But  some  other  identifi- 
cation is  necessary.  —  2.  A  place  on  the 
(south?)  boundary  of  Ephraim  and  Manas- 
seh  (Josh.  xvi.  2,  7).  It  is  impossible  to  say 
whether  Ataroth  is  or  is  not  the  same  place  as, 
3.  Ataroth-adar,  or  -addar  on  tne  west 
border  of  Benjamin,  "near  the  'mountain' 
that  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  nether  Beth- 
horon"  (Josh.  xvi.  5,  xviii.  Id).  In  ih& 
Onomasticon  mention  is  made  of  an  Atharodi 
in  Ephraim,  in  the  mountains,  4  miles  N.  of 
Sebaste ;  as  well  as  two  places  of  the  name  not 
far  from  Jerusalem. — 4.  "Ataroth,  thb 
HOUSE  OF  JoAB,"  a  placc  (?)  occurring  in  the 
list  of  the  descendants  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  ii.  54). 

A^ter.  L  The  children  of  Ater  were 
among  the  porters  or  gate-keepers  of  the 
Temple  who  returned  wim  Zerubbabel  (Ear. 
ii.  42;  Neh.  vii.  45).  Th^  are  called  in  1 
Esd.  V.  28,  "the  sons  of  Jatal."  — 2.  Th* 
children  of  Ater  of  Hbzekiah  to  the  num- 
ber of  98  returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  16 ; 
Neh.  vii.  21),  and  were  among  the  heads  of  th« 
people  who  signed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah 
(X.  17).  The  name  appears  in  1  Esd.  v.  15  as 
Atbrezias. 

Aterezi'as,  a  corruption  of  Ater  of  Hse- 
ekiah  (1  Esd.  V.  15).    Ap. 
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A'fhaolu  one  of  the  places  in  the  tribe  of 
Jndah,  whicn  David  ana  his  men  frequented 
daring  the  time  of  his  residence  at  Ziklag  (1 
Sim.  XXX.  30).  As  the  name  does  not  occnr 
diewhere,  it  has  been  suggested  that  it  is  an 
OTor  of  the  transcriber  for  Kther,  a  town  in  the 
low  eoantnr  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  42).  In  the 
VsL  LXX.  it  is  written  Nombe. 

Athai'ah,  a  descendant  of  Phares,  the  son 
of  JodiJi,  who  dwelt  at  Jerusalem  after  the  re- 
tnni  fifom  Babylon  (Neh.  xi.  4),  called  Uthai 
ID  1  Chr.  ix.  4. 

Athali'ah,  daughter  of  Ahab  and  Jeaebei, 
msrried  Jehoram  the  son  of  Jehoshaphat  king 
of  Jadah,  and  introduced  into  the  8.  kingdom 
the  worship  of  Baal.  After  the  great  rerolu- 
tion  by  which  Jehu  seated  himself -on  the 
throne  of  Samaria,  she  killed  all  the  members 
of  the  royal  fiunily  of  Judah  who  had  escaped 
Us  tword  (2  K.  xi.  1 ),  availing  herself  prob- 
tblj  of  her  position  as  King's  Mother  [Asa]  to 
popetrate  the  crime.  From  the  slaughter  of 
the  roysl  house,  one  infant  named  Joash,  the 
fooneest  son  of  Ahaziah,  was  rescued  by  his 
•ant  Jehosheba,  who  had  married  Jehoiada  (2 
Chr.  xxii.  U)  the  high-priest  (2  Chr.  xxiv.  6). 
The  child  was  brought  up  under  Jehoiada's 
ttte,and  concealed  in  the  Temple  for  six  years, 
daring  which  period  Athaliah  reigneti  over 
Jndah.  At  length  Jehoiada  thought  it  time  to 
prodace  the  lawful  kins  to  the  people,  trusting 
to  their  seal  for  the  worship  of  Grod,  and  loyalty  to 
the  house  of  David,  which  had  been  so  strenuous- 
ly ealled  out  by  Asa  and  Jehoshaphat  Afticr 
commnnicating  his  design  to  five  "  captains  of 
hnndreds,"  whoae  names  are  given  m  2  Chr. 
xxiii.  1,  and  securing  the  co-operation  of  the 
Lerites  and  chief  men  in  the  country-towns  in 
ease  of  necessity,  he  brought  the  young  Joash 
into  the  Temple  to  receive  the  allegiance  of  the 
wldien  of  the  guard.  It  was  customary  on 
the  Sabbath  for  a  third  part  of  them  to  do  duty 
at  die  palace,  while  two-thirds  restrained  the 
ntmd  of  visitors  and  worshippers  who  thronged 
the  Temple.  On  the  day  fix^  for  the  outbreak 
there  was  to  be  no  change  in  the  arrangement 
tt  die  pahMX,  lest  Athaliah,  who  did  not  wor- 
ship in  the  Temple,  should  fomrany  suspicions 
from  missing  her  usual  guard.  She  was  first 
rooaed  to  a  sense  of  her  danger  by  the  shouts 
and  music  which  accompanied  the  inauguration 
of  her  ipandson,  and  hurried  into  the  Temple. 
She  arrived,  however,  too  Ute,  and  was  imme- 
diately put  to  death  by  Jehoiada's  commands, 
without  the  precincts.  The  only  other  record- 
ed victim  of  this  happy  and  almost  bloodless 
rerolatioa  was  Mattan  the  priest  of  Baal.  — 2. 
A  Benjamite,  one  of  the  sons  of  Jeroham  who 
dwelt  at  Jerusalem  (1  Chr.  viii.  26).  — 8.  One 
of  the  Bene-Blam,  whose  son  Jeshaiah  with  70 
nsles  returned  with  Ezra  in  the  second  caravan 
from  Babjrlon  (Exr.  vui.  7). 

Athari'aa,  a  cormption  of  THB  TiRSHA- 
THA  (I  Esd.  V.  40).    Ap. 

AtheniailB,  natives  of  Athens  (Acts  xvii. 

Atheno'biofl,  "the  king's  friend,"  an  en- 
^y  sent  by  Antiochns  VII.,  Sidetes,  to  Simon 
the  Jewish  higb-priest  (1   Mace.  xv.  28^6). 

Athens,  the  capital  of  Attica,  and  the 
chief  sett  of  Graeian  learning  and  dvilization 
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during  the  golden  period  of  the  history  of 
Greece.  An  account  of  this  city  would  be  out 
of  place  in  the  present  work.  St.  Paul  visited 
it  in  his  journey  from  Macedonia,  and  appears 
to  have  remained  there  some  time  (Acts  xvii. 
14-M ;  comp.  1  Thess.  iii.  1 ).  During  his 
residence  he  delivered  his  memorable  discourse 
on  the  Areopagus  to  the  "  men  of  Athens  " 
(Acts  xvii.  22-^1 ).  The  Agora  or  "  market," 
where  St.  Paul  disputed  daily,  was  situated  in 
the  valley  between  the  Acropolis,  the  Areopa- 

fus,  the  Pnyx  and  the  Museum,  being  bounoed 
y  the  Acropolis  on  the  N.E.  and  £.,  by  the 
Areopagus  on  the  N.,  by  the  Pnyx  on  the 
N.WT  and  W.,  and  by  the  Museum  on  the  S. 
The  annexed  plan  snows  the  position  of  the 
Agora.  The  remark  of  the  sacred  historian 
respecting  the  inc^uisitive  character  of  the  Athe- 
nians (xvii.  21 )  IS  attested  by  the  unanimous 
voice  of  antiauity.  i^emosthenes  rebukes  his 
countr^en  for  their  love  of  constantly  going 
about  in  the  market,  and  asking  one  another. 
What  news?  The  remark  of  St.  Paul  upon 
the  "  superstitious  "  character  of  the  Atheni- 
ans (xvii.  22)  is  in  like  manner  confirmed  by 
the  ancient  writers.  Thus  Pausanias  says  that 
the  Athenians  surpassed  all  other  states  in  the 
attention  which  they  paid  to  the  worship  of  the 
gods ;  and  hence  the  city  was  crowded  m  every 
direction  with  temples,  altars,  and  other  sacred 
buildings.  Of  the  Christian  church,  founded 
by  St.  Paul  at  Athens,  according  to  ecclesias- 
tical tradition,  Dionysius  the  Areopagite  was 
the  first  bishop.     fDioiTYSius.] 

AthlBi.  one  ot  the  sons  of  Bcbai,  who  put 

away  his  foreign  wife  at  the  exhortation  of 

Ezra  (Ezr.  x.  28).    He  is  called  Amathsis  in 

1  Esd.  ix.  29. 

Af  iphEy  1  Esd.  V.  32.    [Hatipha.]    Ap. 

Atonement^  the  Day  of,  the  great  day 

of  national  humiliation,  and  the  only  one  com- 
manded in  the  Mosaic  law.  [Fasts.]  The 
mode  of  its  observance  is  described  in  Lev.  xvi., 
and  the  conduct  of  the  people  is  emphatically 
enjoined  in  Lev.  xxiii.  2&^2.  —  it.  It  was 
kept  on  the  tenth  day  of  Tisri,  that  is,  from 
the  evening  of  the  ninth  to  the  evening  of  the 
tenth  of  that  month,  five  days  before  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles.  IFssTiyALS.]  —  III.  The  ob- 
servances of  the  day,  as  descnbed  in  the  law, 
were  as  follows.  It  was  kept  by  the  people  as 
a  solemn  sabbath.  On  this  occasion  only  the 
high-priest  was  permitted  to  enter  into  tlie 
Holy  of  Holies.  Having  bathed  his  person 
and  dressed  himself  entirely  in  the  holy  white 
linen  garments,  he  brought  forward  a  young 
bullock  for  a  sin-ofifering  and  a  ram  for  a  bumt- 
ofibring,  purchased  at  his  own  cost,  on  account 
of  himself  and  his  family,  and  two  young  goats 
for  a  sin-offering  with  a  ram  for  a  burnt-offer- 
ing, which  were  paid  for  out  of  the  public  treas- 
ury, on  account  of  the  people.  He  then  pre- 
sented the  two  goats  before  the  Lord  at  the 
door  of  the  tabernacle  and  cast  lots  upon  them. 
On  one  lot  "  for  Jthovah  "  was  inscribed,  and 
on  the  other  "  for  Azazei."  He  next  sacrificed 
the  young  bullock  as  a  sin-offering  for  himself 
andhis  family.  Taking  with  him  some  of  the 
blood  of  the  bullock,  he  filled  a  censer  with 
burning  coals  from  the  brazen  altar,  took  a 
handftu  of  incense,  and  entered  into  the  most 
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holy  place.  He  then  threw  the  incense  upon 
the  coals  and  enveloped  the  mercy-seat  in  a 
cloud  of  smoke.  Then,  dipping  his  finger  into 
the  blood,  he  sprinkled  it  seven  times  before  the 
mercy-seat  eastward.  The  goat  upon  which 
the  lot  **^for  Jehovah  "  had  fallen  was  then  slain, 
and  the  high-priest  sprinkled  its  blood  before 
the  mercy-seat  in  the  same  manner  as  he  had 
done  that  of  the  bullock.  Going  out  from  the 
Holy  of  Holies  he  purified  the  holy  place, 
sprinkline  some  of  the  blood  of  both  the  vic- 
tims on  the  altar  of  incense.  At  this  time  no 
one  besides  the  high-priest  was  sufiered  to  be 
present  in  the  hol^  place.  The  purification  of 
the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  of  the  holy  place, 
beiuK  thus  completed,  the  high-priest  laid  his 
han(U  upon  the  head  of  the  goat  on  which  the 
lot  "finr  Azazd  "  had  fallen,  and  confessed  over 
it  all  the  sins  of  the  people.  The  goat  was 
then  led,  by  a  man  chos^  for  the  purpose,  into 
the  wilderness,  into  ''a  land  not  iimabitcd," 
and  was  there  let  loose.  The  high-priest  after 
this  returned  into  the  holy  place,  bathed  him- 
self ag^n..  put  on  liis  usual  garments  of  office, 
and  ofi^rcd  the  two  rams  as  bnmt-oflering:8, 
one  for  himself  and  one  for  the  people.  He 
also  burnt  upon  the  altar  the  fat  of  the  two  sin- 
ofierings,  wnile  their  flesh  was  carried  away 
and  burned  outside  the  camp.  Thev  who  took 
away  the  flesh  and  the  man  who  had  led  away 
the  goat  had  to  bathe  their  persons  and  wasn 
their  clothes  as  soon  as  their  service  was  per- 
formed. The  accessory  bumtrofierings  men- 
tioned Num.  xxix.  7-11,  were  a  young  bullock, 
a  ram,  seven  lambs,  and  a  young  goat.  —  IV. 
There  has  been  much  discussion  regarding  the 
meaning  of  the  word  Azazel.  The  opinions 
which  seem  most  worthy  of  notice  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  —  1 .  It  has  been  regarded  as  a  desig- 
nation of  the  goat  itself.  This  view  has  been 
most  favored  by  the  old  interpreters.  They  in 
general  supposed  it  to  mean  uie  goat  aent  awaif, 
or  let  loose.  But  the  application  of  Azazel  to 
the  goat  itself  involves  the  Hebrew  text  in  in- 
superable difficulties.  If  one  expression  is  to 
be  rendered /br  Jehovah,  it  would  seem  that  the 
other  must  be  Jbr  Azazel,  with  the  preposition 
in  the  same  sense.  If  this  is  admitted,  taking 
Azazel  for  the  goat  itself,  it  does  not  seem  pos- 
sible to  make  sense  out  of  Lev.  xvi.  10  and  26. 
2.  Some  liave  taken  Azazel  for  the  name  of  the 
place  to  which  the  goat  was  sent.  3.  Others 
who  have  studied  the  subject  roost  closely  take 
Azazel  for  a  personal  being  to  whom  the  goat 
was  sent,  (a)  Gesenius  supposes  it  to  be  some 
false  deity  who  was  to  be  appeased  by  such  a 
sacrifice  as  that  of  the  goat,  (b)  But  others,  in 
the  spirit  of  a  simpler  faith,  have  regarded  him 
as  an  evil  spirit,  or  the  devil  himself.  Spencer 
supposes  that  the  goat  was  given  up  to  the 
devil.  Hengstenberff  affirms  that  Azazel  can- 
not possibly  be  any  uiing  but  another  name  for 
Satan.  He  does  not  doubt  that  the  goat  was 
sent  away  laden  with  the  sins  of  God's  people, 
now  forgiven,  in  order  to  mock  their  spiritual 
enemy.  Few,  perhaps,  will  bo  satisfied  with 
Hengstenberg's  mode  of  meetine  this  difficulty. 
4.  An  explanation  of  the  wora  which  seems 
less  objectionable,  if  it  is  not  wholly  satisfac- 
tory, would  render  the  designation  of  the  lot 
^  for  complete  sending  away."  —  V.  As  it  might 


be  supposed,  the  Talmndists  miserably  degrad- 
ed the  meaning  of  the  Day  of  .Atonement 
They  looked  upon  it  as  an  opportunity  afibrded 
them  of  wiping  off  the  score  of  their  more 
heavy  ofiences.  Philo  regarded  the  day  in  a 
far  nobler  light.  He  spefJu  of  it  as  an  occa- 
sion for  the  discipline  of  self-restraint  in  regard 
to  bodily  indulgence^  and  for  bringing  home  to 
our  minds  the  truth  that  man  does  not  live  by 
bread  alone,  but  by  whatever  God  is  pleased  to 
appoint.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  whales' 
pecially  distinguished  the  symbolical  expiation 
of  this  day  from  that  of  the  other  services  of 
the  law,  was  its  broad  and  national  character, 
with  perhaps  a  deeper  reference  to  the  sin  which 
belongs  to  the  nature  of  man.  In  considering 
the  meaning  of  the  particular  rites  of  the  day, 
three  points  appear  to  be  of  a  very  distinctive 
character.  1 .  The  white  garments  of  the  high- 
priest.  S.  His  entrance  into  the  Holy  of 
Holies.  3.  The  scapegoat.  The  writer  oV  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (ix.  7-25)  teaches  us  to 
apply  the  first  two  particulars.  The  high-priest 
himself,  with  his  person  cleansed  and  dressed 
in  white  garments,  was  the  best  outward  type 
which  a  living  man  could  present  in  his  own 
person  of  that  pure  and  holy  One  who  was  to 
purify  His  people  and  to  cleanse  them  from 
their  sins.  But  respecting  the  meaning  of  the 
scapegoat,  we  have  no  such  light  to  guide  us, 
ana  the  subject  is  one  of  great  doubt  and  diffi- 
culty. Of  those  who  take  Azazel  for  the  Evil 
Spirit,  some  have  supposed  that  the  goat  was 
a  sort  of  bribe,  or  retaining  fee,  for  the  accuser 
of  men.  Spencer  made  it  a  symbol  of  the  pun- 
ishment of  the  wicked;  while  Hengstenoerg 
considers  it  significant  of  the  freedom  of  those 
who  had  become  reconciled  to  God.  Some 
few  have  supposed  that  the  goat  was  taken  into 
the  wilderness  to  suffer  there  vicariously  for 
the  sins  of  the  people.  But  it  has  been  gener- 
ally considered  that  it  was  dismissed  to  signify 
the  carrying  away  of  their  sins,  as  it  were,  out 
of  the  sight  of  Jehovah.  If  we  keep  in  view 
that  the  two  goat&  are  spoken  of  as  parts  of 
one  and  the  same  siu-oflfering,  we  shall  not  have 
much  difficulty  in  seeing  that  they  form  togeth- 
er but  one  symbolical  expression.  This  is  im- 
plied in  the  reasoning  of  the  author  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  on  the  office  and  sacri- 
fice of  Christ  (Heb.  ix.).  Hence  some,  regard- 
ing each  goat  as  a  type  of  Christ,  supposed 
that  the  one  which  was  slain  represented  his 
death,  and  that  the  goat  set  free  signified  his 
resurrection.  But  we  shall  take  a  simpler,  and 
perhaps  a  truer  view,  if  we  look  upon  the  slain 
goat  as  setting  forth  the  act  of  sacrifice,  in  giv- 
ing up  its  own  life  for  others  '*  to  Jehovah,''^  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Divine 
law ;  and  the  goat  which  carried  off  its  load  of 
sin  '<  for  complete  removal,"  as  signifying  the 
cleansing  influence  of  faith  in  that  sacrifice. 

At'roth,  a  city  of  Gad  (Num.  xxxii.  35). 
No  doubt  the  name  should  be  taken  with  that 
following  it,  Shophan,  to  distinguish  this  pbM)e 
from  Ataroth  in  the  same  neighborhood. 

At'tai.  1.  Grandson  of  Sneshan  the  Jerah- 
meelite  through  his  daughter  Ahlai,  whom  he 
gave  in  marriage  to  Jarmi,  his  Egyptian  slave 
(I  Chr.  ii.  35,  36).  His  grandson  Zabad  was 
one  of  David's  ndghty  men  (1  Chr.  xi.  41).  — 
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2.  One  of  the  tion-iaced  warriors  of  Gad,  cap- 
tsins  of  the  host,  who  forded  the  Jordan  at  the 
time  of  its  overflow,  and  joined  David  in  the 
wildemeas  (1  Chr.  xii.  11).  —  8.  Second  son 
of  King  Behoboam  by  Maachah  the  daughter 
of  Ahealom  (3  Chr.  xi.  20). 

Attali'tty  a  ooaat-town  of  Pamphjlia,  men- 
tioiied  (Acts  xir.  25)  as  the  place  irom  which 
Pttiland  Bamahas  sailed  on  their  return  to 
Antioch  from  their  missionary  journey  into 
the  inland  parts  of  Asia  Minor.  It  was  built 
bj  Attains  Philadelphus,  king  of  Pergamus, 
sad  named  afler  the  monarch.  All  its  remains 
•re  characteristic  of  the  date  of  its  foundation. 
Lake  fixes  Attalia  at  Adalia,  on  the  S.  coast 
of  Asia  Minor,  N.  of  the  Duden  Su  the  ancient 
Catarrhactes. 

At^talUB,  the  name  of  three  kings  of  Per- 
gimns  who  reigned  respectiTely  B.C.  241-197, 
159-138  (Philadelphus),  138-133  (Philometor). 
It  is  uncertain  wnether  the  letters  sent  from 
Borne  in  favor  of  the  Jews  (1  Mace.  xv.  22) 
were  addressed  to  Attalus  11.  or  Attains  m.,  as 
their  date  fiUla  in  B.C.  139-8  [Lucius],  about 
the  time  when  the  latter  succeeded  his  uncle. 

Atthara'^teSt  l  £sd.  ix.  49,  a  corruption 
of  "  The  Tirshatha."    [Athabxas.]    Ap. 

AU'gia,  the  daughter  of  Berzelus,  or  Bar- 
allai,  accoming  to  1  £sd.  v.  38,  whose  descend- 
ants by  Addus  were  among  the  priests  whose 
genealogy  could  not  be  substantiated  after  the 
return  nnom  Babylon.  The  name  does  not 
occur  either  in  Ezra  or  Nebemiah.    Ap, 

AogUB'tllB  CSB^'sary  the  first  Roman  em- 
peror. During  his  reign  Christ  was  bom  (Luke 
iL  1  ffl).  He  was  bom  a.u.g.  691,  b.o.  63.  His 
Cuher  was  Cains  Octavius;  his  mother  Atia, 
daughter  of  Julia  the  sister  of  C.  Julius  Cnsar. 
He  Dore  the  same  name  as  his  fiither,  Cains 
Octavius.  He  was  principally  educated  by  his 
great-uncle  Julius  Csesar,  and  was  made  his 
heir.  After  his  murder,  the  youn^  Octavius, 
then  Cains  Julius  Caosar  Octavianus,  was 
taken  into  the  Triumvirate  with  Antony  and 
Le^us,  and,  after  the  removal  of  ^e  latter, 
divided  the  empire  with  Antony.  The  struggle 
for  the  supreme  power  was  terminated  in  favor 
of  Octavianus  by  the  battle  of  Actium,  b.c.  31. 
On  this  victory,  he  was  saluted  Imperator  by 
the  senate,  who  ocmforred  on  him  the  title  Au- 
gustas (B.c.  27).  The  first  link  binding  him 
Co  N.  T.  histoiT  is  his  treatment  of  Herod  after 
the  battle  of  Actium.  That  prince,  who  had 
espoused  Antony's  side,  found  himself  par- 
doned, taken  into  favor  and  confirmed,  nav 
even  increased  in  his  power.  After  Herod  s 
death  in  a.d.  4,  Augustus  divided  his  dominions 
almost  exacdy  according  to  his  dying  directions, 
among  his  sons.  Augustus  died  at  Nola  in 
CamjMinia,  Aug.  19,  a.u.c.  767,  a.d.  14,  in  his 
76th  year ;  but  long  before  his  death  he  had 
associated  Tiberius  with  him  in  the  empire. 

▲agastoflP  Band  (Acts  xxrii.  i).   [Ab- 

MT.J 

Anra'nilB,  leader  of  a  not  at  Jerusalem 
(S  Mace.  iv.  40).    Ap. 
▲nte'aSy  name  of  a  Levite  (1  Esd  ix.  48). 

[HODIJAB.]     Ap. 

A'TAy  a  place  in  the  Empire  of  Assyria, 
nparently  the  same  as  Ivah  (2  K.  xvii.  24). 
(Itah.] 


Ay^aran,  the  surname  of  Eleazar,  brother 
of  Judas  MaccabsBus  (1  Mace.  ii.  5).  Two  dis- 
tinct derivations  from  the  Arabic  have  been 
pro]M>sed  for  it;  both,  however,  tracing  its 
origin  to  the  feat  of  killinp^  the  roval  elephant 
in  tne  battle  of  Bethzacharias,  by  which  Eleazar 
met  his  death  ( 1  Mace.  vi.  43-46).  In  the  latter 
passage  he  is  ciEdled  Savaban,  which  is  appar- 
ently an  erroneous  readiuj^,  as  Josephus  twice 
calls  him  Auban  (Ant.  xii.  6  §  1,  9  §  4).    Ap. 

AVen.  1.  The  "  plain  of  Aven  "  is  men- 
tioned by  Amos  (i.  5)  in  his  denunciation  of 
Syria  and  the  country  to  the  N.  of  Palestine. 
It  has  not  been  identified  with  certainty. — 2. 
In  Hos.  X.  8,  "  the  high  places  of  Aven,"  the 
word  is  clearly  an  abbreviation  of  Beth-aven, 
that  is  Bethel  (comp.  iv.  15,  &c.).  —  8.  In 
this  manner  are  pointed,  in  £z.  xxx.  17,  the 
letters  of  the  name  which  is  elsewhere  ffiven 
as  On,  the  sacred  city  of  Heliopolis  or  On,  in 
Egypt.     [On.] 

A^Tim,  A^vims,  or  A'Titea,  Heb.  tha 

Awim, — 1.  A  people  among  the  early  inhab- 
itants of  Palestine,  whom  we  meet  with  in  the 
S.  W.  comer  of  the  sea-coast,  whither  they  may 
have  made  their  way  northwards  from  the 
Desert.  The  only  notice  of  them  which  has 
come  down  to  us  is  contained  in  a  remarkable 
fragment  of  primeval  history  preserved  in 
Deut.  ii.  23.  Here  we  see  them  dwelling  in 
the  villages  in  the  S.  part  of  the  Shefolah,  or 
great  western  lowland!,  "  as  for  as  Gaza."  in 
these  rich  possessions  they  were  attacked 
by  the  invading  Philistines,  "the  Caphtorim 
which  came  forth  out  of  Caphtor,"  and  who 
after  "destroying"  them  "and  dwelling  in 
their  stead,"  appear  to  have  pushed  them 
further  north.  Possibly  a  trace  of  their  exist- 
ence is  to  be  found  in  the  town  "  A  vim  "  (or 
"the  Awim"),  which  occurs  among  the  cities 
of  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  23).  It  is  a  curious 
feet  that  both  the  LXX.  and  Jerome  identified 
the  Awim  with  the  Hivites,  and  also  that  the 
town  of  ha-Awim  was  in  the  actual  district  of 
the  Hivites  (Josh.  ix.  7,  17,  compared  with 
xviii.  22-27).  —  2.  The  people  of  Awa, 
among  the  colonists  who  were  sent  by  the 
king  of  Assyria  to  re-inhabit  the  depopulated 
cities  of  Israel  (2  K.  xvii.  31).  Tn«y  were 
idolaters,  worshipping  gods  called  Nibhaz  and 
Tartak.     [Ava.J 

A'vith,  the  city  of  Hadad  ben-Bedad,  one 
of  the  kings  of  Edom  before  there  were  kings 
in  Israel  (Gen.  xxxvi.  35 ;  I  Chr.  i.  46).  The 
name  may  be  compared  with  eirGhoweitheh,  a 
"  chain  of  low  hills,  mentioned  by  Burckhardt 
as  lying  to  the  E.  of  the  district  of  KerJb  in 
Moab. 

Awl,  a  tool  of  which  we  do  not  know  the 
ancient  form.  The  only  notice  of  it  is  in  con- 
nection with  the  custom  of  boring  the  ear  of  the 
slave  (Ex.  xxi.  6 ;  Deut.  xv.  17). 

Axe.  Seven  Hebrew  words  are  rendered 
"  ax  "  in  the  A.  V.  —  1 .  G<wzen,  from  a  root 
signifying  "to  cut  or  sever,"  as  "hatchet," 
from  "  hack,"  corresponds  to  the  Let.  tecwris. 
It  consisted  of  a  head  of  iron  (cf.  Is.  x.  34), 
fastened,  with  thongs  or  otherwise,  upon  a 
handle  of  wood,  and  so  liable  to  slip  off  (Deut. 
xix.  6 ;  2  K.  vi.  5).  It  was  osed  for  foiling 
trees  (Deut.  xx.  19),  and  also  for  shapi^r  tM 
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frood  when  feUed,  perhaps  like  the  modem 
•dse  (1  K.  tL  7).  —  2.  Cluarebf  which  is  uBually 
translated  "sword,"  is  used  of  other  cutting 
instruments,  as  a  "knife"  (Josh.  v.  2)  or 
msor  (Ez.  t.  I),  or  a  tool  for  hewing  or  dress- 
ing stones  (Ex.  xx.  25),  and  is  once  rendered 
"axe"  (Ez.  xxvi.  9),  evidently  denoting  a 
weapon  for  destrojlng  buildings,  a  pick-axe.  — 
3.  UasshU  occurs  but  once  (rs.  Ixxiv.  6),  and 
is  evidently  a  later  word,  denoting  a  large  axe. 
It  is  also  found  in  the  Taigum  of  Jer.  xlvi. 
22.  —  4.  MagzSrah  (2  Sam.  xii.  31),  and,  5. 
MeffSrAh  (I  Chr.  xx.  3),  are  found  in  the 
description  of  the  punishments  inflicted  by 
David  upon  the  Ammonites  of  Rabbah.  The 
latter  word  is  properly  "a  saw,"  and  is  ap- 
parently an  error  of  the  transcriber  for  the 
former.  —  6.  Ma*dttad,  rendered  "  ax  "  in  the 
margin  of  Is.  xliv.  12,  and  Jer.  x.  3,  was  an 
instrument  employed  both  by  the  iron-smith 
and  the  carpenter,  and  is  supposed  to  be  a 
curved  knife  or  bill,  smaller  than,  7.  KardSm, 
which  was  a  lan^e  axe  used  for  felling  trees 
(Judg.  ix.  48;  1  Sam.  xiii.  20,  21 ;  Ps.  Ixxiv. 
5;  Jer.  xlvi.  22).  The  words  1,  5,  and  7  have 
an  etjrmolo^cal  affinity  with  each  other,  the 
idea  of  cuttmg  being  that  which  is  expressed 
by  their  roots.  —  The  "battle-ax"  {mappets, 
Jer.  11.  20)  was  probably,  as  its  root  indicates, 
a  heavy  mace  or  maul,  like  that  which  gave  his 
cnmame  to  Charles  Moaid. 

Az'ael  —  AsAHEL  4  (I  Esd.  ix.  14).    Ap. 

AzSBIuS)  an  Israelite  in  the  time  of  Esdras : 
the  name  is  probably  merely  a  repetition  of  that 
preceding  it  (1  Esd.  ix.  34).    Ap. 

A^zal,  a  name  only  occurring  in  Zech.  xiy. 
%,  It  is  mentioned  as  the  limit  to  which  the 
ravine  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  will  extend 
when  "  Jehovah  shall  go  forth  to  fight."  Sev- 
eral commentators  agree  with  Jerome  in  taking 
Azal  as  an  appellative. 

Azali^ahy  the  father  of  Shaphan  the  scribe 
in  the  reigu  of  Josiah  (2  K.  xxii.  3 ;  2  Chr. 
xxxiv.  8). 

Azani^ahy  the  father  or  immediate  ancestor 
of  Jeshua  the  Levite  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah 
(Neh.  X.  9). 

Aza'phion,  l  Esd.  y.  33.  Possibly  a  cor- 
ruption of  SOPHERETR.     Ap. 

Az'ara,  one  of  the  "  servants  of  the  Temple  " 
(1  Esd.  V.  31).  No  corresponding  name  can  be 
traced  in  the  parallel  list  in  Ezra.    Ap. 

Aza^'raely  a  Levito-musician  (Neh.  xii.  36). 

Aza'^reel.  1.  A  Korhite  who  joined  Da- 
vid in  his  retreat  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  6). — 
2.  A  Levitc-hiusician  of  the  family  of  Hcman 
in  the  time  of  David,  I  Chr.  xxv.  18:  called 
UzziEL  in  xxv.  4.  —  3.  Son  of  Jcroham,  and 
prince  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  when  David  num- 
bered the  people  (I  Chr.  xxvii.  22). — 4.  One 
of  the  sons  of  Bani,  who  put  away  his  foreign 
wife  on  the  remonstrance  of  Ezra  (Ezr.  x.  41 ) : 
apparently  the  same  as  Ebril  in  1  Esd.  ix.  34. 
—  6.  Father  or  ancestor  of  Maasiai,  or  Ama- 
shai,  a  priest  who  dwelt  in  Jenisalem  after  the 
return  rrom  Babylon  (Neh.  xi.  13,  comp.  1  Chr. 
ix.  12). 

Azari'ahf  a  common  name  in  Hebrew  and 
especiallv  in  the  families  of  the  priests  of  the 
line  of  Eleazar,  whose  name  has  precisely  the 
Mme  meaning  as  Azariah.     It  is  nearly  iden- 


tical, and  is  often  confounded  with  Ezra  as  well 
as  with  Zerahiah  and  Seraiah.  The  prindpal 
persons  who  bore  this  name  were :  —  1.  Son  of 
Ahimaaz  (I  Chr.  vi.  9).  Ue  appears,  firom  1  K. 
iv.  2,  to  have  succeeded  Zadok,  his  grandfather^ 
in  the  high-priesthood,  in  the  reign  of  Solomon. 
Ahimaaz  having  died  before  Zadok.  [Ahi- 
maaz.] To  him,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted, 
instead  of  to  his  grandson,  Azariah  the  son  of 
Johanan,  belongs  the  notice  in  1  Chr.  vi.  10, 
"  He  it  is  that  executed  the  priest's  office  in  the 
temple  that  Solomon  built  at  Jerusalem.  Jo- 
sephus  merely  mentions  Azarias  as  the  son  and 
successor  of  Ahimaaz. — 2.  A  chief  officer  of 
Solomon's,  the  son  of  Nathan,  perhaps  David  a 
grandson  (1  K.  iv.  5).  —  3.  Tenth  king  of 
Judah,  more  frequently  called  Uzziah  (2  K. 
xiv.  21,  XV.  1,  6,  7,  8,  17,  23,  27 ;  1  Chr.  iii.  12). 
— 4.  Son  of  Ethan,  of  Uie  sons  of  Zerah, 
where,  perhaps,  Zerahiah  is  the  more  probable 
reading  (1  Cnr.  ii.  8). — 6.  Son  of  Jehu  of  the 
family  of  the  Jerahmedites,  and  descended  from 
Jarha  the  Egyptian  slave  of  Sheshan  (1  Chr.  ii. 
38,  39).  He  was  probably  one  of  the  captains- 
of  hundreds  in  the  time  of  Athaliah  mentioned 
in  2  Chr.  xxiii.  I ;  and  there  called  the  son  of 
Obed.  This  foct  assigns  the  compilation  of  the- 
genealogy  in  1  Chr.  ii.  3&-41  to  the  reign  of 
Hezekiah.  — 6.  The  son  of  Johanan  (1  Chr.  vi. 
10).  He  must  have  been  high-priest  in  the- 
reigns  of  Abijah  and  Asa,  as  we  know  his  son 
Amariah  was  in  the  days  of  Jehoshaphat,  the 
son  of  Asa.  His  name  is  almost  lost  in  Joae- 
phus's  list  of  the  high-priests. — 7.  Another 
Azariah  is  inserted  between  Hilkiah,  in  Josiah's 
reign,  and  Seraiah,  who  was  put  to  death  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  in  1  Chr.  vi.  13, 14.  It  seems 
likely  that  he  may  have  been  inserted  to  assimi- 
late the  genealogv  to  that  of  Ezra  vii.  1.  —  8. 
Son  of  Zcphaniah,  a  Kohathite,  and  ancestor 
of  Samuel  the  prophet  (I  Chr.  vi.  36).  Ap- 
parently the  same  as  Uzziah  in  ver.  24.  —  9. 
Azariah,  the  son  of  Oded  (2  Chr.  xv.  1),  called 
simply  Oded  in  ver.  8,  was  a  remarkable  pro- 
phet in  the  days  of  king  Asa,  and  a  contempo- 
rary of  Azariah  the  son  of  Johanan  the  high- 
priest,  and  of  Hanani  the  seer. — 10.  Son  of 
Jehoshaphat  king  of  Judah  (2  Chr.  xxi.  2).  — 
11.  Another  son  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  brother 
of  the  preceding  (2  Chr.  xxi.  2).  — 12.  In  2 
Chr.  xxii.  6,  Azariah  is  a  clerical  error  for 
Ahaziah.  — 13.  Son  of  Jeroham,  one  of  the 
captains  of  Judah  in  the  time  of  Athaliah  (2r 
Chr.  xxiii.  1).  — 14.  The  high-priest  in  the 
reign  of  Uzziah,  king  of  Judan,  whose  name, 
perhaps  from  this  circumstance,  is  often  cor- 
rupted into  Azariah  (2  K.  xiv.  21,  xv.  1,  6,  7, 
8,  &c.).  The  most  memorable  event  of  his  life 
is  that  which  is  recorded  in  2  Chr.  xxvi.  17-20. 
When  king  Uzziah,  elated  by  his  great  pros- 
perity and  power,  "transgressed  against  the 
Lord  his  God,  and  went  into  the  Temple  of  tho 
Lord  to  bum  incense  upon  the  altar  of  incense," 
Azariah  the  priest,  accompanied  by  eighty^  of 
his  brethren,  went  in  boldly  after  him,  and  with- 
stood  him.  Azariah  was*  contemporary  with 
Isaiah  the  prophet,  and  with  Amos  ana  Joel, 
and  doubtless  witnessed  the  great  earthquake 
in  Uzziah's  rtiign  (Am.  L  1 ;  Zech.  xiv.  5).  — 
16.  Son  of  Johanan,  one  of  the  captains  of 
Ephraim  in  the  roign  of  Ahaz  (2  Chr.  zxviii. 
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IS),  who  sent  bock  the  captives  and  spoil  that 
were  taken  in  the  invasion  of  Judah  by  rekah.  — 
16.  A  Kohathite,  fiither  of  Joel  in  the  reig:n  of 
Heaekiah  (2  Chr.  xxix.  12).— 17.  AMerarite, 
soil  of  Jebalelei,  in  the  time  of  Heiekiah,  con- 
temponury  with  the  son  of  the  preceding  (S 
Chr.  xxix.  12).— 18.  The  hich-priest  in  the 
<Uys  of  Heaekiah  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  10, 13).  He 
appears  to  hare  co-operated  zealously  with  the 
kiog  in  that  thorough  purification  of  the  Tem- 
ple and  restoration  of  toe  temple-services  which 
was  so  oonspicnons  a  feature  m  his  reign.  He 
aacceeded  Uriji^,  who  was  high-priest  in  the 
reign  of  Ahaz. — 19.  Son  of  Maaseiah,  who 
repaired  part  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  in  the 
nme  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  iu.  23,  24).  — 20. 
One  of  the  leaders  of  the  children  of  ^e  prov- 
ince who  went  up  from  Babylon  with  Zerub- 
babel  (Neh.  vii.  7).  Elsewhere  called  Seraiah 
(Ezr.  ii.  2)  and  Zachabias  (1  Esd.  v.  8).  — 21. 
One  of  the  Levites  who  assisted  Ezra  in  in- 
scmcting  the  people  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
Iaw  (Neh.  viii.  7).  Called  Azarias  m  1  Esd. 
ix.  43. — 22.  One  of  the  priests  who  sealed 
the  eovenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  2),  and 
probablj  the  same  with  the  Azariah  who  as- 
aiftted  iu  the  dedication  of  the  city  wall  (Neh. 
xii.  33). —23.  Jer.  xliii.  2  (Jezaniah). — 24. 
The  original  name  of  Abed-nego  (Dan.  i.  6,  7, 
11,19).  He  appears  to  have  been  of  the  seed- 
ro3ral  of  Judah. 

Azari'as.  L  (l  Esd.  ix.  21)  =  Uzziah, 
Exr.  x.  21.— 2.  (1  Esd.  ix.  43)  =  Urijah,  Neh. 
riii.  4. — 3.  (1  Esd.  ix.  48)  =  Azariah,  Neh. 
Till.  7. — 4.  Priest  in  the  line  of  Esdras  (2 
^d.  t  1),  elsewhere  Azariah  and  Ezbrias. 
—  5.  Name  assumed  by  the  angel  Raphael 
(Tob.  ▼.  12,  vi.  6,  13,  vii.  8.  ix.  2).  — 6.  A  cap- 
tjun  in  the  army  of  Judas  Maccabeus  (1  Mace. 
▼    18,56,60). 

A'sas,  a  Rcnbenite,  father  of  Bela  (1  Chr. 
r.  8). 

Asaa'ah.  1.  A  Levite-musician  in  the 
reign  of  David,  appointed  to  play  the  harp  in 
the  service  which  attended  the  procession  by 
wiiich  the  ark  was  brou;;ht  up  from  the  house 
of  Obed-edom  (1  Chr.  xv.  21 ).  —  2.  The  fother 
of  Hoshea,  prince  of  the  tribe  oC  Ephraim  when 
David  numbered  the  peoi)le  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  20). 
— d«  One  of  the  Levites  in  the  reign  of  Heze- 
klah,  who  had  charge  of  the  tithes  and  dedi- 
caited  things  in  the  Temple  under  Cononiah 
and  Shimei  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  13). 

AzbBS^areth)  king  of  the  Assyrians,  prob- 
ably a  corruption  of  EaEurhaddon  (1  Esd.  v.  69; 
romp.  Est.  iv.  2).    Ap. 

As^uky  father  or  ancestor  of  Nehemiah  the 
prince  of  part  of  Bcthzur  (Neh.  iii.  16). 

Az'ekfthy  a  town  of  Judah,  with  dependent 
villacres,  lying  in  the  Shefelah  or  rich  agricul- 
tural plain.  It  is  most  dearlv  defined  as  being 
near  Sbochoh  [Shochoh]  (1  Sam.  xvii.  1). 
Jo«haa'H  pursuit  of  the  Canaanites  after  the 
battle  of  Beth-horon  extended  to  Azekah  (Josh. 
X.  10,  11).  Between  Azekah  and  Shochoh  the 
Philijitines  encamped  before  the  battle  in  which 
Ooliath  was  killed  (1  Sam.  xvii.  1).  It  was 
Ibrtified  by  Rehohoam  (2  Chr.  xi.  9),  was  still 
standing  at  the  time  of  the  Babylonian  inva- 
sion (Jer.  xxxiv.  7),  and  is  mentioned  as  one 
of  the  places  re-oocupied  by  the  Jews  after  their 


return  firom  captivity  (Neh.  xi.  30).  The  posi- 
tion of  Azekah  has  not  yet  been  recognized. 

A'sely  a  descendant  of  Saul  (1  Chr.  viii.  37, 
38,  ix.  43,  44). 

A'^zem,  a  city  in  the  extreme  south  of  Judah 

I  Josh.  XV.  29),  afterwards  allotted  to  Simeon 
xix.  3).    Elsewhere  it  is  Ezem. 

Asephu'rith)  or  more  properly  Arsiphu- 
RiTH,  a  name  which  in  the  LXX.  of  1  Esd.  v. 
16  occupies  the  place  of  Jorah  in  Ezr.  ii.  18, 
and  of  Hariph  in  Neh.  vii.  24.  It  is  altogether 
omitted  in  the  Vulgate.  Burrineton  conjec- 
tures that  it  may  have  originated  in  a  combi- 
nation of  these  two  names  corrupted  bv  the 
mistakes  of  transcribers.  The  second  syllable 
in  this  case  probablv  arose  from  a  confusion  of 
the  uncial  XT  with  £. 

Aze^tas.  The  name  of  a  family  which 
returned  with  Zorobabel  according  to  1  Esd.  v. 
15,  but  not  mentioned  in  the  catalogues  of 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 

Az'gad.  The  children  of  Azgad,  to  the 
number  of  1,222  (2,322  according  to  Neh.  vii. 
17)  were  among  the  laymen  who  returned  with 
Zorobabel  (Ezr.  ii.  12).  A  second  detachment 
of  110,  with  Johanan  at  their  head,  accom- 
panied Ezra  in  the  second  caravan  (Ezr.  viii. 
12).  With  the  other  heads  of  the  people  they 
joined  in  the  eovenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh. 
X.  15).  The  name  appears  as  Sadas  in  1  Esd. 
V.  13,  and  the  number  of  the  familv  is  there 
given  3,222.  In  1  Esd.  viii.  ^8,  it  is  written 
Astath. 

Asi^  a  "servant  of  the  Mmple"  (1  Esd. 
V.  31),  elsewhere  called  Uzza.    Ap. 

Asi'ei  (2  Esd.  i.  2),  one  of  the  ancestors  of 
Esdras,  elsewhere  called  Azariah  and  KfiAS. 

A'zlel,  a  Levite  (1  Chr.  xv.  20).  The 
name  is  a  shortened  jbrm  of  Jaaziel  in  ver.  18. 

As'iza,  a  lavmaii  of  the  family  of  Zattu, 
who  had  married  a  foreign  wify  after  th^  return 
from  Babylon  (Ezr.  x.  27) :  called  Sardeus 
in  1  Esd.  IX.  28. 

Azma^veth.  1.  One  of  David's  mighty 
men,  a  native  of  Bahurim  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  31 ; 
1  Chr.  xi.  33),  and  therefore  probably  a  Benja- 
raite.  —  2.  A  descendant  of  Mephibosheth,  or 
Merib-baal  (1  Chr.  viii.  36,  ix.  42).  — 3.  The 
father  of  Jeziel  and  Pelet,  two  of  the  skilled 
Benjamite  slingers  and  archets  who  joined 
David  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  3),  perhaps  iden- 
tical  with  1.  It  has  been  suggested  that  in 
this  passage  **  sons  of  Azmaveth  "  mav  denote 
natives  of  the  place  of  that  name. — 4.  Over- 
seer of  the  royal  treasures  in  the  reign  of 
David  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  25). 

AzmaVeth,  a  place  to  all  appearance  in 

Benjamin,  being  named  with  Anathoth,  Kii^ 

jath-Jearim  and  other  towns  belonging  to  that 

tribe.    Forty-two  of  the  Bene-Azmaveth  returned 

I  from  the  captivity  with  Zorobabel  (Ezr.  ii.  24). 

The  "  sons  of  the  singers "  seemed   to  have 

i  settled  round  it  (Neh.  xii.  29).    The  name 

'  elsewhere  occurs  as  Bbth-Azmaveth. 

Az^mon.  a  place  named  as  being  on  the  S. 
boundary  or  the  Holy  Land,  apparently  near 
the  torrent  of  Egypt  ( Wadi  el-Arish)  (Num. 
xxxiv.  4,  5 ;  Josh.  xv.  4).  It  has  not  yet  been 
identified. 

Az'noth-ta'bor,  the  ears  (i.6.  possibly  the 
summits)  of  Tabor,  one  of  the  landmarks  of 
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the  bonndary  of  Naphtali  (Josh.  xix.  S4|.  The 
town,  if  town  it  be,  has  hitherto  escaped  recog- 
nition. 

A^zor,  son  of  Eliakim,  in  the  line  of  oor 
Lord  (Matt  i.  IS,  14). 

AZO'tOS.      [ASHDOD.1 

Azo^tUS,  Mount,  in  the  fatal  battle  in 
which  Judas  MaocabsBus  fell,  he  broke  the  right 
wing  of  Bacchides'  army,  and  porsned  them  to 
Moant  Azotns  ( 1  Mace.  ix.  1 5) .  Josephns  calls 
it  Aza,  or  Azara,  according  to  many  MSS., 
which  Ewald  finds  in  a  mountain  west  of 
Bineit,  under  the  form  Atara,  Ihe  Philistine 
Ashdod  being  out  of  the  question. 

Az'rieL  L  The  head  of  a  house  of  the 
half-tribe  of  Manasseh  bejond  Jordan,  a  man 
of  renown  (1  Chr.  ▼.  24)."— 2.  A  Naphtalite, 
ancestor  of  Jerimoth  the  head  of  the  tribe  at 
the  time  of  David's  census  (I  Chr.  xxvii.  19) : 
called  UzziSL  in  two  Heb.  MSS.,  and  appsj-- 
entlj  in  the  LXX.— 3.  The  &ther of  Senuah, 
an  officer  of  Jehoiakim  (Jer.  xxxvi.  S6). 

Az^rikam.  L  A  descendant  of  Zembbabel, 
and  son  of  Neariah  of  the  royal  line  of  Jndah 
(1  Chr.  iii.  33).— 2.  Eldest  son  of  Axel,  and 
descendant  of  Saul  (1  Chr.  yiii.  38,  ix.  44). 
^8.  A  Leyite,  ancestor  of  Shemaiah  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah  (I  Chr.  ix.  14 ; 
Neb.  xi.  15).  — 4.  Governor  of  the  house,  or 
prefect  of  me  palace  to  king  Abas,  who  was 
slain  by  Zichri,  an  Ephraimite  hero,  in  the  snc- 
cessfhl  invasion  of  tne  southern  kingdom  by 
Pekah  king  of  Israel  (2  Chr.  xxvui.  7). 

Az'ubah.  L  Wife  of  Caleb,  son  of  Hes- 
ron  (1  Chr.  ii.  18,  19).— 2.  Mother  of  king 
Jehoshaphat  (1  K.  xxii.  42;  2  Chr.  xx.  31). 

A^zur,  properly  Az'zur.  L  A  Benjamite 
of  Gibeon,  and  mther  of  Hananiah  the  false 
prophet  (Jer.  xxviii.  1 ).  Hitzig  suggests  that 
ne  may  have  been  a  priest,  as  Gibeon  was  one 
of  the  priestly  cities.  —  2.  Father  of  Jaazaniah, 
one  of  the  princes  of  the  people  against  whom 
Ezekiel  was  commanded  to  prophesy  (Ex.  xi.  1 ). 

Azu'ran,  the  sons  of  Azuran  are  enume- 
rated in  1  Era.  v.  15  among  those  who  returned 
from  Babylon  with  Zorobabel,  but  there  is  no 
corresponding  name  in  the  catalogues  of  Ezra 
and  Nehemiiw.  Azuran  may  perhaps  be  iden- 
tical with  Azzur  in  Neh.  x.  17.    Ap. 

Az'zall.  The  more  accurate  rendering  of 
the  name  of  the  well-known  Philistine  city, 
Gaza  (Dent  ii.  23 ;  1  IL  iv.  24 ;  Jer.  xxv.  20). 
[Gaza.] 

Az^zan,  the  father  of  Paltid,  prince  of  the 
tribe  of  Issachar,  who  representea  his  tribe  in 
the  division  of  the  promised  land  (Num.  xxxiv. 
26). 

Az'zur,  one  of  the  heads  of  the  peonle  who 
signed  the  covenant  with  Nehemian  (Neh.  x. 
17).  The  name  is  probably  that  of  a  family, 
and  in  Hebrew  is  the  same  as  is  elsewhere 
represented  by  AzuB. 


B. 


Ba^aL  L  A  Reubenite,  whose  son  or  de- 
■oendant  Beerah  was  carried  off  by  the  invading 
armv  of  Assyria  under  Ti^lath-Pileser  (1  Chr. 
V.  5). — 2.  The  son  of  Jehiel,  father  or  founder 


of  Gibeon,  by  his  wife  Maachah ;  brother  of 
Kish,  and  grandfather  of  Saul  (1  Chr.  viii.  30, 
ix.  36). 

Ba^al,  the  supreme  male  divinity  of  the 
Phoenician  and  Canaanitish  nations,  as  Ashto- 
EBTH  was  their  supreme  female  divinity.  Both 
names  have  the  peculiarity  of  being  used  in  the 

Slund,  and  it  seems  certain  that  tfa^se  plnxals 
esignate  not  statues  of  the  divinities,  Mit  dif- 
ferent modifications  of  the  divinities  them- 
selves. The  plural  Baalim  is  found  frecnient- 
ly  alone  (Judg.  ii.  11,  x.  10;  1  K.  xvifi.  18; 
Jer.  ix.  14 ;  Hos.  ii.  17),  as  well  as  in  connec- 
tion with  Ashtoretb  (Judg.  x.  6 ;  1  8am.  vii.  4) 
and  with  Asherah,  or,  as  our  version  renders  it, 
"  the  groves  "  (Judg.  iii.  7  ;  2  Chr.  xxxiii.  3). 
The  word  is  in  Hebrew  a  common  noun  of  fre- 
quent occurrence,  having  the  meaning  I/ond, 
not  so  much,  however,  in  the  sense  of  Ruler  as 
of  Meuter,  Owner,  Pmaeuor,  There  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  veir  hi^h  antiqui^  of  the  worship 
of  Baal.  We  nnd  it  established  amongst  the 
Moabites  and  their  allies  the  Midianites  in  the 
time  of  Moses  (Num.  xxii.  41 ),  and  through 
these  nations  the  Israelites  were  seduced  to  we 
worship  of  this  god  under  the  particular  form 
of  Baal-Peor  (Num.  xxv.  3-18 ;  Dent.  iv.  3). 
Notwithstanding  the  fearful  punishment  which 
their  idolatry  brouj^t  upon  them  in  this  in- 
stance, the  succeeding  generation  returned  to 
the  worship  of  Baal  (Judg.  ii.  10-13),  and,  wtUi 
the  exception  of  the  penod  during  which  Gid- 
eon was  judge  (Judg.  vi.  25,  ftc,  viii.  33),  this 
form  of  ioolatry  seems  to  have  prevailed  amongst 
them  up  to  the  time  of  Samuel  (Judg.  x.  10; 
1  Sam.  vii.  4),  at  whose  rebuke  the  ))^ple  re- 
nounced the  worship  of  Baalim.  In  the  times 
of  the  kings  the  worship  of  Baal  spread  greadr, 
and  together  with  that  of  Asherah  becune  tibe 
religion  of  the  court  and  people  of  the  ten 
tribes  (I  K.  xvi.  31-33,  xviii.  19,  22).  And 
though  this  idolatry  was  occasionally  put  down 
(2  K.  iii.  2,  X.  28)  it  appears  never  to  have  been 
permanently  abolishea  among  them  (2  K.  xvii. 
16).  In  the  kingdom  of  Judah  also  Baal-wor* 
ship  extensively  prevailed.  During  the  short 
reign  of  Ahaziah  and  the  subsequent  usurpa- 
tion of  his  mother  Athaliah,  the  sister  of  Ahab, 
it  appears  to  have  been  the  religion  of  the 
court  (2  K.  viii.  27;  comp.  xi.  18),  as  it  was 
subsequently  under  Ahaz  (2  K.  xvi.  3 ;  2  Chr. 
xxviii.  2),  and  Manasseh  (2  K.  xxi.  3).  The 
worship  of  Baal  amongst  the  Jews  seems  to 
have  been  appointed  with  much  pomp  and  cere- 
monial. Temples  were  erected  to  nim  (1  K. 
xvi.  32 ;  2  K.  xi.  18] ;  his  images  were  set  np 
(2  K.  X.  26) ;  his  altars  were  very  numerona 
(Jer.  xi.  I3J,  were  erected  particulany  on  lofty 
eminences  (1  K.  xriii.  20),  and  on  tm  roofb  oif 
houses  (Jer.  xxxii.  29) ;  there  were  priests  m 
great  numbers  (1  K.  xviii.  19{,  and  of  various 
classes  (2  K.  x.  19} ;  ^e  worsnippers  appear  to 
have  been  arrayed  m  appropriate  robes  (2  K.  x. 
22) ;  the  worship  was  performed  by  burning  in- 
cense (Jer.  vii.  9),  and  offering  bumt^acrinoea, 
which  occasionally  consisted  of  human  victims 
j' Jer.  XIX.  5 ) .  The  officiating  priests  danced  with 
nrantic  shouts  around  the  altar,  and  cut  them* 
selves  with  knives  to  excite  the  attention  and 
compassion  of  the  god  (1  K.  xviii.  2^28). 
Throughout  all  the  I^flsnician  colonies  we  con- 
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timullj  And  tnou  of  the  wonhip  of  this  god ; 
nor  need  we  hesitate  to  regard  the  Babjlonian 
6d  (Is.  zlri.  1 )  or  Belns,  as  essendallj  identi- 
cal with  Baal,  though  perhaps  under  some 
modified  form.  The  same  perplexity  occurs 
respecting  the  connection  of  tnis  eod  with  the 
heavenl J  Dodies,  as  we  haye  already  noticed  in 
ngaid  feo  Ashtoreth.  Crenzer  and  Movers  de- 
daie  Baal  to  be  the  San-cod;  on  the  other 
band,  the  Babylonian  god  is  identified  with 
Zeoa,  br  HJerodotus,  and  there  seems  to  be  no 
doaht  tnat  Bel-Merodach  is  the  planet  Jupiter. 
It  ia  qoite  likely  that  in  the  case  of  Baal,  as 
well  as  of  Ashtoreth,  the  symbol  of  the  god 
varied  at  different  times  and  in  difierent  loodi- 
tiea.  Among  the  compounds  of  Baal  which 
araear  in  the  O.  T.  are :  —  L  Ba'al-bb'rith. 
Tfaifl  form  of  Baal  was  worshipped  at  Shechem 
br  the  Inaelites  after  the  aeath  of  Gideon 
( Jodg.  TiiL  83,  ix.  4).  The  name  signifies  the 
CauemuU'Beud,  the  god  who  comes  into  cov- 
enant with  the  worshippers.  —  2.  Ba'ai^-zs'- 
BiTB,  worshipped  at  Euon  (S  K.  i.  2,  3,  16). 
The  meaning  of  the  name  is  Baal  or  Lord  of 
ike  Jfy.  Similariy  the  Greeks  gbre  the  epithet 
Apomyios  (firom  myta  "a  ^  )  to  Zeus,  and 
Puny  speaks  of  a  ^r-^od  BijioaeB,  The  name 
oecon  in  the  N.  T.  m  the  well-known  form 
Bkblzbbub.  ^  8.  Ba'al-ha'naw.  1.  The 
name  of  one  of  the  early  kings  of  Edom 
(Gen.  xzzri.  38, 39 ;  I  Chr.  i.  49, 50|.  2.  The 
name  of  one  of  David's  officers,  who  nad  the  su- 
perintendence of  his  olive  and  sycamore  planta- 
tiona  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  S8).  He  was  of  the  town 
ef  43edet«h  (Josh.  xv.  36)  or  Beth-Gader  (1  Chr. 
ii.  S'. ;,  and  from  his  name  we  may  conjecture 
tbat  he  was  of  Canaanitish  origin.  — 4.  Ba^al- 
rs'OB.  We  have  already  refeired  to  the  worship 
of  this  god.  The  narrative  (Num.  xxv.)  seems 
denriy  to  show  that  this  form  of  Baal-worship 

connected  with  licentious  rites.  Baal- 
identified  by  the  Rabbins  and  early 
with  Priapus. 

fc'al,  geogra^ieal .    This  word  occurs  as 

die  nrefiz  or  suffix  to  the  names  of  several  places 

in  iraketinffi     It  never  seems  to  have  become 

A  nntoialiied  Hebrew  word;  and  such  places 

called  by  this  name  or  its  compounds  as  can  be 

identified,  were  either  near  Phoenicia,  or  in 

ptoximir^  to  some  other  acknowledged  seat 

of  heathen  wonhip.    The  places  in  the  names 

of  which  Baal  forms  apart  are  as  follows :  — 

!•  Ba'ai.»  a  town  of  Suneon,  named  only  in 

1  Chr.  IT.  88,  and  which  forms  the  parallel  list 

in  Josh.xix.,  seems  to  have  been  identiod  with 

Baalath-Bbbb.  —  2.    Ba^alah.     (a.)  An- 

oCfaer  name  for  Kibjath-Jbabim,  or  Kibjath- 

Baai^  the  well-lmown  town,  now  KuriH  d- 

Emeb.    It  is  mentioned  in  Josh.  xv.  9,  10; 

1  Chr.  xiiL  6.    In  Josh.  xv.  II,  it  is  called 

libvnt  Baalah,  and  in  xv.  60,  and  xviii.  14, 

Khjath-BaaL    It  would  seem  as  if  Baalah  were 

the  earlier  or  Canaanite   appellation  of  the 

plaoe.    In2  8am.vi.S,  the  name  occurs  slightly 

aittted  as  " Baale  of  Judah."    (6.)  A  town  in 

the  south  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  29),  which  in  xix. 

S  is  called  Balah,  and  in  the  parallel  list  (1 

Chr.  IT.  29)  BiLHAH.  — 8.  Ba^'alath,  a  town 

of  Dan  named  with  Gibbethon,  Gath-rimmon, 

andother  Philistme places  (Josh.  xix.  44).  ^4. 

BA'ALan-BB^BB  «  nAA&  1,  atown  among  those 


in  the  south  part  of  Judah,  jriven  to  Simeon, 
which  also  bore  the  name  of  Kamath-Nbobb, 
or  "  the  height  of  the  South"  (Josh.  xix.  8).^ 
6.  Ba'al-qad,  used  to  denote  the  most  northern 

(Josh.  xi.  17,  xii.  7),  or  perhaps  north-western 
xiii.  5),  point  to  which  Joshua's  victories  ex- 
tended. It  was  in  all  probability  fk  Phoenician 
or  Canaanite  sanctuary  of  Baal  under  the 
aspect  of  Grad,  or  Fortune.  [Gad.]  No  trace  of 
its  site  has  yet  been  discovered.  The  conjecture 
of  Schwarz  is,  that  the  modem  representa- 
tive of  Baaluad  is  Banias.  [CiBSARSA  Phi- 
LiFPi.]  —  6.  Ba'al-ha^mon,  a  place  at  which 
Solomon  had  a  vineyard,  evidently  of  great  ex- 
tent (Cant  viii.  11).  The  only  poesiole  clew 
to  its  situation  is  the  mention  in  Judith  viii.  3, 
of  a  Belamon  or  Balamdn  (A.  V.  Balamo) 
near  Dothaim ;  and  therefore  in  the  mountains 
of  Ephraim,  not  for  north  of  Samaria.  —  7. 
Ba'^al-ha^zob,  a  place  " '  by '  Ephraim,"  where 
Absalom  appears  to  have  had  a  sheep-fiurm,  and 
where  Amnon  was  murdered  (2  Sam.  xiii.  23). 
—  8.  Mo0VT  Ba^al-heb^'mon  (Judg.  iii.  3), 
and  simply  Baal-hermon  (I  Chr.  v.  23).  This 
is  usuallv  considered  as  a  distinct  phuce  from 
Mount  dermon ;  but  we  know  that  this  moun- 
tain had  at  least  three  names  (Dent.  iii.  9),  and 
Baal-hermon  mav  have  been  a  fourth  in  use 
among  the  Phoenician  worshippers  of  Baal.  -^ 
9.  Ba'altICb^on,  one  of  the  towns  which  were 
built  by  the  Reubenites  ^Num.  xxxii.  38),  and 
to  which  they  "  gave  otner  names."  It  also 
occurs  in  1  Chr.  v.  8,  and  on  each  occasion  with 
Nebo.  In  the  time  of  Exekiel  it  was  Moabite, 
one  of  the  cities  which  were  the  **  glory  of  the 
country"  (Ez.  xxv.  9).  In  the  days  of  Euse- 
bius  and  Jerome  it  was  still  called  Balmano,  9 
miles  distant  from  Heshbon,  and  reputed  to  be 
the  native  plaoe  of  Elisha.  — 10.  Ba^al-pbb'- 
AziM,  the  scene  of  a  victory  of  David  over  Uie 
Philistines,  and  of  a  great  destruction  of  their 
images  (2  Sam.  v.  20;  1  Chr.  xiv.  11).  The 
plaoe  and  the  circumstance  appear  to  be  again 
alluded  to  in  Is.  xxviii.  21,  where  it  is  wled 
Motud  P.  —  XL  Ba'ait^hau^sha,  a  place 
named  only  in  2  K.  iv.  42 ;  apparently  not  far 
from  Gilgfu  (comp.  ver.  38).  It  was  possibly 
situated  in  the  district,  or  **  land,"  of  the  same 
name.  [Shalisha.]  — 12.  Ba'al-ta'^ab,  a 
place  named  only  in  Judg.  xx.  33,  as  near 
Gibeah  of  Benjamin.  The  palm-tree  (iAm&r) 
of  Deborah  (iv.  5)  was  situated  somewhere  in 
the  locality,  and  is  possibly  alluded  to.  — 13. 
Ba'al-zb'phon,  a  place  in  Egypt  near  where 
the  Israelites  crossed  the  Red  sea  (Ex.  xiv.  2, 
9 ;  Num.  xxxiii.  7).  From  the  position  of 
Goshen  and  the  indications  afforded  by  tiw  nar- 
rative of  the  route  of  the  Israelites,  we  place 
Baal-sephon  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Gulf 
of  Sues,  a  little  below  its  head,  which  at  that 
time  was  about  30  or  40  miles  northward  of  Uie 
present  head. 

Ba^alah.    [Baal,  No.  2.] 

Ba'alath.    [Baal,  Nos.  3,  4.1 

Ba^ale  of  Judah.    [Baal,  I^o.  2,  a.] 

Ba'alim.    [Baal.] 

Ba'aUfly  king  of  the  Ammonites  at  the  time 
of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchad* 
nezzar  (Jer.  xl.  14). 

Banana.  L  The  son  of  Ahilud,  Solomon's 
commissariat  ofiloer  hi  Jearesl  and  the  north  of 
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the  Jordan  vallej  (1  K.  W.  IS).  — 2.  Father 
of  Zadok,  who  assisted  in  rebuilding  the  wall 
of  Jerusalem  ander  Nehemiah  (Neh.  iii.  4). — 
8.  =  Baakah,  4  (1  Eld.  V.  8 ;  see  £zr.  ii.  2). 

Ba'anah.  L  Son  of  Rimmon,  a  Benjam- 
ite,  who  with  his  brother  Rechab  mnrdered 
Ish-bosheth.  ,  For  this  they  were  killed  by 
David,  and  their  mutilated  bodies  hung  up  over 
the  pool  at  Hebron  (2  Sam.  iv.  2,  5,  6, 9).  — 2. 
A  Netophathite,  father  of  Heleb  or  Heled,  one 
of  David's  mightv  men  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  29; 
1  Chr.  xi.  SO).  —  3.  Accurately  Baana,  son  of 
Hushai,  Solomon's  commissariat  officer  in 
Asher(lK.  iv.  16). — 4.  A  man  who  accom- 
panied Zorobabel  on  his  return  from  the  cap- 
tivity (Ezr.  }i.  2;  Neh.  vii.  7).  Possibly  the 
same  person  is  intended  in  Neh.  x.  27.     [Ba- 

AKA,  3.] 

Ba^ara,  one  of  the  wives  of  Shaharaim,  a 
descendant  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  viii.  8). 

Baaaei^'ah,  a  Gershonite  Levite,  one  of 
the  fore&thers  of  Asaph  the  singer  (1  Chr.  vi. 
401251). 

Ba  asha.  b.g.  953-931,  third  sovereign  of 
the  separate  kingdom  of  Israel,  and  the  founder 
of  its  second  dynasty.  He  was  son  of  Alujah 
of  the  tribe  of  Issachar,  and  conspired  against 
King  Nadab,  son  of  Jeroboam,  when  he  was 
besieging  the  Philistine  town  of  Gibbcthon  (1 
K.  XV.  27),  and  killed  him  with  his  whole  family. 
He  appears  to  have  been  of  humble  origin  ( 1  K. 
xvi.  2).  It  was  probably  in  the  13th  year  of 
his  reign  that  he  made  war  on  Asa,  and  began 
to  fortify  Ramah.  He  was  defeated  by  the  un- 
expected alliance  of  Asa  with  Benhadad  I.  of 
Damascus.  Baasha  died  in  the  24th  year  of 
his  reign,  and  was  honorably  buried  in  the 
beautiful  city  of  Tirzah  (Cant.  vi.  4),  which  he 
had  made  his  capital  (1  K.  xvi.  6  ;  2  Chr.  xvi. 

Bal>el,  Bab^lon^  is  properly  the  capital 
ftity  of  the  country,  which  is  callc^l  in  Genesis 
SbinoTf  and  in  the  later  Scriptures  Chaldoea^ 
or  the  land  of  the  Chaldseans.  The  architect- 
ural remains  discovered  in  southern  Babylonia, 
taken  in  conjunction  with  the  monumental 
reoords,  seem  to  indicate  that  it  was  not  at  first 
the  capital,  nor,  indeed,  a  town  of  very  great 
/mportance.  Erech^  Ur,  and  EUaaar^  appear  to 
have  been  all  more  ancient  than  Babylon,  and 
were  capital  cities  when  Babil  was  a  provincial 
village.  The  first  rise  of  the  Chaldiean  power 
was  in  the  region  close  upon  the  Persian  Gulf; 
thence  the  nation  spreaa  northwards  up  the 
course  of  the  rivers,  and  the  seat  of  government 
moved  in  the  same  direction,  being  finally  fixed 
\i  Babylon,  perhaps  not  earlier  than  b.c.  1700. 
^I.  Topography  of  Babylon  —  Ancient  descrip- 
tions of  the  city.  —  The  descriptions  of  Babylon 
which  have  come  down  to  us  in  classical  wri- 
ters are  derived  chiefly  from  two  sources,  the 
works  of  Herodotus  and  of  Ctcsias.  According 
to  the  former,  the  city,  which  was  built  on  both 
sides  of  the  Euphrates,  formed  a  vast  square, 
enclosed  within  a  double  line  of  high  walls,  the 
extent  of  the  outer  circuit  being  480  stades,  or 
about  56  miles.  The  entire  area  included  would 
thus  have  been  about  200  square  miles.  The 
houses,  which  were  frequently  three  or  four 
stories  high,  were  laid  out  in  straight  streets 
crossing  each  other  at  right  angles.    In  each 


division  of  the  town  there  was  a  foitieiia  or 
stronghold,  consisting  in  the  one  case  of  the 
royal  palace,  in  the  other  of  the  great  temple  of 
Belns.  The  two  portions  of  the  cit^  were  unit- 
ed  by  a  bridge,  composed  of  a  senes  of  itone 
piers  with  movable  platforms  of  wood  stiefech- 
mg  fix>m  one  pier  to  another.  Accoidine  to 
Ctesias  the  circuit  of  the  city  was  not  480but 
360  stades — which  is  a  little  under  42  miles. 
It  lay,  he  says,  on  both  sides  of  the  Euphrates, 
and  the  two  puts  were  connected  togetner  by  a 
stone  bridge  nve  stades  (above  1 ,000y ards)  long, 
and  30  feet  broad,  of  the  kind  described  hy 
Herodotus.  At  either  extremitv  of  the  bridge 
was  a  royal  palace,  that  in  tne  eastern  city 
being  the  more  magnificent  of  the  two.  The 
two  palaces  were  joined,  not  only  by  the  bridge, 
but  oy  a  tunnel  under  the  river.  Ctesias'  ac- 
count of  the  tempTe  of  Belus  has  not  come  down 
to  us.  In  examining  the  truth  of  these  de- 
scriptions, we  shall  most  conveniendy  com- 
mence frt>m  the  outer  circuit  of  the  town.  All 
the  ancient  writers  appear  to  agree  in  die 
fiict  of  a  district  of  vast  size,  more  or  less 
inhabited,  having  been  enclosed  within  lof^ 
walls,  and  includ^  under  the  name  of  Babylon. 
With  respect  to  the  exact  extent  of  the  circuit 
they  differ.  The  estimate  of  Herodotus  and  of 
Pliny  is  480  stades,  of  Strabo  385,  of  Q.  Cur- 
tius  368,  of  Clitarchus  365,  and  of  Ctesias  860 
stades.  It  is  evident  that  here  we  have  merely 
the  moderate  variations  to  be  expected  in  inde- 
pendent measurements,  except  in  the  first  of 
the  numbers.  Perhaps  the  true  explanation  is 
that  Herodotus  spoke  of  the  outer  wall,  which 
could  be  traced  in  his  time,  while  the  later 
writers,  who  never  speak  of  an  inner  and  an 
outer  faArrier,  give  the  measurement  of  Herod- 
otus' inner  wall,  which  may  have  alone  re- 
mained in  their  day.  Taking  the  lowest  esti* 
mate  of  the  extent  of  the  circuit,  we  shall  have 
for  the  space  within  the  rampart  an  area  of 
above  100  square  miles ;  nearly  five  times  the 
size  of  London  I  It  is  evident  that  this  vast 
space  cannot  have  been  entirely  covered  with 
houses.  Diodorus  confesses  that  but  a  small 
part  of  the  enclosure  was  inhabited  in  his  own 
day,  and  Q.  Curtius  says  that  as  much  as  nine- 
tenths  consisted,  even  in  the  most  flourishing 
times,  of  gardens,  parks,  paradises,  fields,  and 
orchards.  With  regard  to  the  height  and 
breadth  of  the  walls  there  is  nearly  as  much 
difierence  of  statement  as  with  regsird  to  their 
extent  Herodotus  makes  the  height  200  royal 
cubits,  or  337^  feet;  Ctesias  50  fathoms,  or 
300  feet;  Pliny  and  Solinus  200  royal  feet; 
Strabo  50  cubits,  or  75  feet.  We  are  forced 
to  fall  back  on  the  earlier  authorities,  who 
are  also  the  only  eye-witnesses;  and,  sur- 
prising as  it  seems,  perhaps  we  must  believe  the 
statement,  that  the  vast  enclosed  space  above 
mentioned  was  surrounded  by  walls  which  have 
well  been  termed  "  artificial  mountains,"  being 
nearly  the  height  of  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's ! 
The  estimates  for  the  thickness  of  the  wall  are 
the  following :  —  Herodotus,  50  royal  cubits,  or 
nearly  85  feet ;  Pliny  and  Solinus,  50  royal,  or 
about  60  common  feet;  and  Strabo,  32  feet. 
The  latter  may  belong  properly  to  the  inner 
wsJl,  which  was  of  less  thickness  than  the  outer. 
i  According  to  Ctesias  the  wall  was  strengthened 
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yinlh  250  towen,  irregnlarly  dispoaed,  to  guard 
tbewcmknt  parts ;  and  according  to  IleiDdotus 
it  was  pierced  with  a  handred  gates,  which  were 
made  of  brass,  with  brasen  lintels  and  Bide- 
posts.  The  gates  and  walls  are  alike  mentioned 
m  Scriptiire ;  the  height  of  the  one  and  the 
breadth  of  the  other  being  specially  noticed 
(Jer.  li.  58;  oomp.  1.  15,  and  li.  53).  Herodo- 
tus and  Ctolas  both  relate  that  the  banks  of 
the  riTer  as  it  flowed  through  the  city  were  on 
aach  side  ornamented  with  quays.  Some  re- 
mains of  a  quay  or  embankment  on  the  eastern 
aide  of  die  stream  still  exist,  upon  the  bricks  of 
which  is  read  the  name  of  the  last  king.  Per- 
haps a  remarkable  mound  which  interrupts  the 
looe  flat  TaUey — evidently  the  ancient  course 
of  uie  rirer  —  may  be  a  trace  of  the  bridge 
which  both  these  writers  describe  —  II.  Pres- 
eai  ^ate  nf  the  RuinM.  —  About  five  miles  above 
HUaK,  on  the  opposite  or  left  bank  of  the  £u- 
phratwt,  occurs  a  aeries  of  artificial  mounds  of 
enonnona  size.  The^  consist  chiefly  of  three 
g:reat  masses  of  building — the  high  pile  of  un- 
baked brick-work  caUed  by  Rich  "  MuieUibe/' 
bat  which  is  known  to  the  Arabs  as  "  BabU;  " 
the  building  denominated  the  "Kasr"  or  palace ; 
and  a  lofty  mound,  upon  which  stands  the 
modem  tomb  of  Amrdm-ilm  -  '.4^.  Besides  these 
principal  masses  the  most  remarkable  features 
are  two  parallel  lines  of  rampart  bounding  the 
chief  ruins  on  the  east,  some  similar  but  infe- 
rior remains  on  the  north  and  west,  an  embank- 
ment along  the  river-side,  a  remarkable  isolated 
heap  in  the  middle  of  a  long  valley,  which  seems 
ID  nave  been  the  ancient  bed  of  the  stream,  and 
two  long  lines  of  rampart,  meeting  at  a  right 
an^^ie,  and  with  the  river  forming  an  irregular 
triangle,  within  which  all  the  ruins  on  this  side 
(except  i3lii6i/)  are  enclosed.  On  the  west,  or 
ri^ht  bank,  the  remains  are  very  slight  and 
scanty.  Scattered  over  the  country  on  both 
sides  of  the  Euphrates  are  a  number  of  re- 
maricable  mounds,  usually  standing  single, 
which  are  plainly  of  the  same  date  with  the 
great  mass  of  ruins  upon  the  river  bank.  Of 
these,  by  fiur  the  most  striking  is  the  vast  ruin 
called  the  Bin-Simrudj  which  many  regard  as 
the  tower  of  Babel,  situated  about  six  miles  to 
the  8. W.  of  Hillah.  [Babbl,  tower  of.]  — 
I£L  Idadification  of  SUe$,  —  On  comparing 
the  existing  ruins  with  the  accounts  of  tne  an- 
cieot  writers,  the  great  difficulty  which  meets 
na  is  the  position  of  the  remains  almost  exclu- 
srvely  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  All  the  old 
accounts  agree  in  representing  the  Euphrates 
as  mnniiig  through  the  town,  and  the  principal 
boildings  as  plac^  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
stream.  Perhaps  the  most  probable  solution  is 
to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  a  large  canid  (called 
Skebil)  intervened  in  ancient  times  between  the 
Kaar  mound  and  the  ruin  now  called  Babilj 
which  may  easily  have  been  confounded  by 
Elerodotus  with  the  main  stream.  If  this  ex- 
planation be  accepted  as  probable,  we  may 
identify  the  principal  ruins  as  follows  :  —  1 . 
The  great  mound  of  BabU  will  be  the  ancient 
tempfo  of  Belus.  It  formed  the  tower  of  the 
temple,  and  was  surmounted  by  a  chapel,  hut 
the  main  shrine,  the  altars,  and  no  doubt  the 
residenoes  of  the  priests,  were  at  the  foot,  in  a 
sacred  precinct.    2.  The  mound  of  the  Kasr 
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will  mark  the  site  of  the  great  Palace  of  Nebn- 
chadneszar.  It  is  an  irregular  square  of  about 
700  yards  each  way,  and  may  be  regarded  as 
chiefly  formed  of  the  old  palace-platform.  *  No 
plan  of  the  palace  is  to  be  made  out  from  the 
existing  remains,  which  are  tossed  in  apparent 
confusion  on  the  highest  point  of  the  mound. 
3.  The  mound  of  Amrdm  is  thought  by  M.  Op- 

Ssrt  to  represent  the  "hanging  gardens"  of 
ebuchadnezzar ;  but  this  conjecture  does  not 
seem  to  be  a  very  happy  one.  Most  probably 
it  represents  the  ancient  palace,  coeval  witn 
Babylon  itself,  of  which  Nebuchadnezzar  speaks 
in  his  inscriptions  as  acyoining  his  own  more 
magnificent  residence.  4.  The  ruins  on  either 
side  of  the  Euphrates,  together  with  all  the  other 
remains  on  toe  right  iMink,  may  be  consider»l 
to  represent  the  lesser  Palace  of  Ctesias,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  connected  with  the  greater 
by  a  bridge  across  the  river,  as  well  as  by  a 
tunnel  under  the  channel  of  the  stream.  5. 
The  two  long  parallel  lines  of  embankment  on 
the  east  may  either  be  the  lines  of  an  outer 
and  inner  enclosure,  of  which  Nebuchadnezzar 
speaks  as  defences  of  his  palace ;  or  they  may 
represent  the  embankments  of  an  enormous  res- 
ervoir, which  is  often  mentioned  by  that  mon- 
arch as  adjoining  his  palace  towards  the  east. 
6.  The  embankment  is  composed  of  bricks 
marked  with  the  name  of  Labynetus  or  iVa6- 
unit,  and  is  undoubtedly  a  portion  of  the  work 
which  Berosns  ascribes  to  the  last  king.  The 
most  remarkable  fact  connected  ¥rith  the  mag- 
nificence of  Babvlon  is  the  poorness  of  the  ma- 
terial with  whicn  such  wonderful  results  were 
produced.  With  bricks  made  ih>m  the  soil  of 
the  country,  in  many  parts  an  excellent  clay, 
and  at  first  only  "  slime  for  mortar''  (Gen.  xi. 
3),  were  constrhcted  edifices  j>f  so  vs^st  a  size 
that  they  still  remain  among  the  most  enor- 
mous ruins  in  the  world. — IV.  Hittovy  of 
BaMm.  —  Scripture  represents  the  "  beginning 
of  tne  kingdom  "  as  belonging  to  the  time  of 
Nimrod,  the  grandson  of  Ham  (Gen.  x.  6-10). 
The  most  ancient  inscriptions  appear  to  show 
that  the  primitive  inhabitants  of^  the  country 
were  really  Cushite,  i.e.  identical  in  race  witn 
the  early  inhabitants  of  Southern  Arabia  and  of 
Ethiopia.  The  seat  of  government  at  this  early 
time  was,  as  has  been  stated,  in  Lower  Baby- 
lonia, Erech  (  Warka)  and  Ur  (Mualifir)  being 
the  capitals.  The  country  was  caUed  Shinor, 
and  the  people  the  Akkaaim  (contp.  Accad  of 
Gen.  X.  10).  Of  the  art  of  this  period  we  have 
specimens  in  the  ruins  of  Mugheir  and  Warka, 
tne  remains  of  which  date  from  at  least  the  20th 
century  before  oar  era.  The  early  annals  of 
Babylon  are  filled  by  Berosus,  the  native  his- 
torian,  with  three  dynasties ;  one  of  49  ChaK 
dsean  kings,  who  reigned  458  years ;  another  of 
9  Arab  kings,  who  reigned  245  years ;  and  a 
third  of  49  Assyrian  monarchs,  who  held  do- 
minion for  526  years.  It  would  appear  then  as 
if  Babylon,  after  having  had  a  native  Chaldiean 
dyna.sty,  fell  wholly  under  Semitic  influence, 
becoming  subject  first  to  Arabia  for  two  cen- 
turies and  a  half,  and  then  to  Assyria  for  above 
five  centuries,  and  not  regaining  even  a  quali- 
fied independence  tiU  the  time  marked  by  the 
close  of  the  Upper  and  the  formation  of  the 
Lower  Assyrian  empire.    But  the  statement  is 
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too  broad  to  be  exact;  and  the  roonamcnts 
fihow  that  Babylon  was  at  no  time  absorbeci 
into  Ajsjria,  or  even  for  yery  many  years  to- 
gether a  submissive  vassal.  The  line  of  Baby- 
K>nian  kings  becomes  exactly  known  to  us 
from  the  year  b.c.  747.  The  ''  Canon  of  Ptol- 
emy" gives  OS  the  succession  of  Babylonian 
monardis,  with  the  exact  length  of  the  reign  of 
each,  from  the  year  B.C.  747,  when  Nabonassar 
mounted  ^e  throne,  to  e.g.  331,  when  the  last 
Persian  king  was  dethroned  by  Alexander. 
Of  the  earlier  kin^  of  the  Canon,  the  only  one 
worthy  of  notice  is  Mardoccmpalus  (b.c.  721), 
the  Mbrodach-Baladaw  of  Scripture,  but  it  is 
not  till  we  come  to  Nabopolassar,  the  father  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  that  a  new  era  in  the  history 
of  Babylon  commences.  He  was  appointed  to 
the  government  of  Babylon  by  the  laist  Assyrian 
king,  at  the  moment  when  the  Medes  were 
about  to  make  their  final  attack :  whereupon, 
betraying  the  trust  reposed  in  him,  he  went 
over  to  the  enemy,  arranged  a  marriage  be- 
tween his  son  Nebuchadnezzar  and  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  Biedian  leader,  and  joined  in  the  last 
siege  of  the  city.  [Nineveh.]  On  the  success 
of  the  confederates  (e.g.  625)  Babylon  became 
not  only  an  independent  kingdom,  but  an  em- 
pire.' At  a  later  date  hostilities  broke  out  with 
Egypt  Nechoh,  the  son  of  Psamatik  I.,  about 
the  year  e.g.  608,  invaded  the  Babylonian  do- 
minions on  the  south-west  (2  K.  xxiii.  29,  and 
xxiv.  7).  Nabopolassar  was  now  advanced  in 
life ;  he  therefore  sent  nis  son,  Nebuchadnezzar, 
against  tiie  Egyptians,  and  the  battle  of  Car- 
chemish  restored  to  Babylon  the  former  limits 
of  her  territory  (comp.  2  K.  xxiv.  7  with  Jer. 
xlvi.  2-1 2 ) .  Nebuchadnezzar  upon  his  father's 
death  was  acknowledged  king  (b.c.  604).  A 
complete  iiccount  of  the  works  and  exploits  of 
this  great  monarch  —  by  far  the  most  remark- 
able of  all  the  Babylonian  kings — is  given 
under  Nbbuchadnbzzab.  He  £ed  b.c.  561, 
havinfi^  reigned  for  43  years,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Evil-Merodach,  his  son,  who  is  called  in  the 
Canon  Illoarudamus.  This  prince  was  mur- 
dered, after  having  held  the  crown  for  two 
years  only,  by  Neriglissar,  his  brother-in-law. 
[Ev il-Mbrodagh.]  Neriglissar — the  Neri^as- 
■olassarofthe  Canon— is  (apparently)  identical 
with  the  "  Neigal-shar-ezer,  Kab-Mfl^  "  of  Jere- 
miah (xxxix.  3,  13).  Neriglissar  built  the 
palace  at  Babylon,  which  seems  to  have  been 
placed  origiufuly  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river.  He  reigned  but  four  years,  and  left 
the  crown  to  ms  son,  Laborosoarchod.  This 
prince,  when  he  had  reigned  nine  months, 
became  the  victim  of  a  conspiracy.  Nabo- 
nidus  (orLabynetus),  one  of  the  conspirators, 
succeeded  in  the  year  b.c.  555,  ve^  shortly 
before  the  war  broke  out  between  Cyrus  and 
Croesus.  Having  entered  into  alliance  with 
the  latter  of  these  monarchs  against  the  for- 
mer, he  provoked  the  hostility  of  Cyrus,  who, 
in  the  year  e.g.  539,  advanced  at  the  head 
of  his  irresistible  hordes,  but  wintered  upon  the 
Diyaleh  or  Qyndes,  making  his  final  approaches 
in  the  ensuing  spring.  Nabonidus  took  the 
field  in  person  at  the  head  of  his  army,  leaving 
his  son  Belshazzar  to  command  in  the  city.  He 
was  defeated  and  forced  to  shut  himself^  up  in 
Borsippa  (marked  now  by  the  Btn-Nimrua)  till 


after  the  fall  of  Babylon.  Belshazzar  guarded 
the  city,  but  during  a  festival  allowed  the  ene- 
my to  enter  the  town  by  the  channel  of  the 
river.  Babylon  was  thus  taken  by  a  surprise, 
as  Jeremiah  had  prophesied  (11.  81) — by  an 
army  of  Medes  and  Persians,  as  intimated  170 
years  earlier  by  Isaiah  (xxi.  1-9),  and,  as  Jere- 
miah had  also  foreshown  (IL  39).  In  the  car- 
nage which  ensued  upon  the  taking  of  the  town, 
Belshazzar  was  slain  (Dan.  v.  30).  According 
to  the  book  of  Daniel,  it  would  seem  as  if  Baby- 
lon was  taken,  not  by  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia^ 
but  by  a  Median  king,  named  Darius  (v.  31 ). 
There  is,  however,  student  indication  that 
''  Darius  the  Mede  **  was  not  the  real  oonqneror, 
but  a  monarch  with  a  certain  delttnited  au- 
thority (see  Dan.  v.  31,  andix.  I).  With  the 
conquest  by  Cyrus  commenced  tne  decay  and 
ruin  of  Babylon,  though  it  continued  a  royal 
residence  through  the  entire  period  of  the  Per- 
sian empire.  The  defences  and  public  buildings 
suflered  grievously  fh>m  neglect  during  the  kmg 
period  of  peace  which  followed  the  rdgn  a? 
Xerxes.  After  the  death  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  empire  to  An- 
tioch  under  the  Seleucidse  gave  the  finishing 
blow  to  the  prosperity  of  the  place.  Since  then 
Babylon  has  been  a  quarry  nom  which  all  the 
tribes  in  the  vicinity  have  derived  the  bricks 
with  which  they  have  built  their  dties.  The 
"  great  dtv,"  ^*  the  beauty  of  the  Chaldees' 
exeellency,  has  thus  emphatically  "become 
hcjaps  "  (Jer.  11. 37 ).  Her  walls  have  altoeetiier 
disappeared  —  they  have  "  fallen  "  (Jer.  li.  44), 
been  "thrown  down"  (1.  15),  been  "  utteriy 
broken "  (li.  58).  **  A  drought  is  upon  her 
waters  "  (1.  39) ;  for  the  system  of  irrigation, 
on  which,  in  Babylonia,  fmility  altogemer  de- 
pends, hsA  long  been  laid  aside  ;  "  her  dties  " 
are  eveiywhero  **  a  desolation  "  (li.  43) ;  her 
"  land  a  wilderness ; "  "  wild  beasts  of  the 
desert"  (jackals)  "  lie  there ;  **  and  **  owls  dwell 
there  "  (oomp.  Ijayard,  Nin,  and  Bab.  p.  484, 
with  Is.  xiii.  21,  22,  and  Jer.  1.  39) :  Uie  na- 
tives regard  the  whole  site  as  haunted,  and 
neither  will  the  "Arab  pitch  tent,  nor  the 
shepherd  fold  sheep  there"  (Is.  xiii.  20). 

£al>el.  Tower  of.  The  "  tower  of  Ba- 
bel "  is  only  mentioned  once  in  Scripture  (Gen. 
xi.  4-4),  and  then  as  incomplete.  It  was  bnOt 
of  bricks,  and  the  "slime"  used  for  mortar  was 
probably  bitumen.  A  Jewish  tradition  declared 
that  fire  fell  from  heaven,  and  split  the  tower 
tiirou^h  to  its  foundation;  while  Alexander 
Polvhistor  and  the  other  profime  writers  who- 
noticed  the  tower  said  that  it  had  been  blo(wn> 
down  by  the  winds.  Such  authorities  ther^re* 
as  we  possess  represent  the  building  as  de- 
stroyed soon  after  its  erection.  When  the- 
Jews,  however,  were  carried  captive  into  Baby- 
lonia, they  were  struck  with  the  vast  magnitocie 
and  peculiar  character  of  certain  of  the  Baby- 
lonian temples,  in  one  or  other  of  which  they 
thought  to  recognize  the  very  tower  itself.  Tlte 
predominant  opinion  was  in  favor  of  the  great 
temple  of  Nebo  at  Borsippa,  the  modem  T^rr- 
Nimrudf  although  the  aistance  of  that  place 
fh)m  Babylon  is  an  insuperable  difficulty  in  tiie- 
way  of  the  identification.  There  are  in  reality^ 
no  real  grounds  dtiier  for  identifying  the  tower 
with  the  Temple  of  Belus,  or  for  suppoaing 
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aay  renuuns  of  it  lone  suryived  the  check 

wluch  the  builders  received  (Gen.  xi.  8).  Bat 
the  Btn-Nimnd,  though  it  cannot  be  the  tower 
of  Babel  itself,  may  well  be  taken  to  show  the 
probeble  nlmpe  and  character  of  the  edifice. 
This  building  appears  to  have  been  a  sort  of 
oblique  pjrimmid  built  in  seven  receding  stages. 
"  Upon  a  platform  of  crude  brick,  raim  a  few 
fiiet  above  the  level  of  the  alluvial  plain,  was 
bailt  of  burnt  brick  the  first  or  basement  stage 
—an  exact  square,  S72  feet  each  way,  and  26 
feet  in  perpendicular  height  Upon  this  stage 
V3»  erected  a  second,  230  feet  each  way,  and 
likewise  8f  feet  high ;  which,  however,  was  not 
placed  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  first,  but 
oHuiderabiy  nearer  to  the  south-western  end, 
which  constituted  the  back  of  the  building. 
The  other  stages  were  arranged  similarly — tns 
thiid  being  188  feet,  and  again  26  feet  high ; 
the  fourth  146  feet  square,  and  15  feet  hi^h ;  the 
fi/th  104  feet  square,  and  the  same  height  as 
ihe  fourth ;  the  sixth  62  feet  square,  and  again 
the  Mine  height;  and  the  seventh  20  feet  square, 
UMi  once  more  the  same  height  On  ihe 
KTcoth  stage  there  was  probably  placed  the 
ark  or  tabernacle,  which  seems  to  nave  been 
again  15  feet  high,  and  must  have  nearly,  if 
Boc  entirely,  coverod  the  top  of  the  seventh 
ktory.  Tlie  entire  original  height,  allowing 
three  feet  for  the  platmrm,  woidd  thus  have 
heen  156  feet,  or,  without  the  platform,  153 
feet  The  whole  formed  a  sort  of  oblique  pyr- 
amid, the  gentler  slope  fecingthe  N.E.,  and  the 
ftieeper  inclining  to  the  S.  W.  On  the  N.E. 
side  was  the  grand  entrance,  and  here  stood  the 
TQstibiile,  a  separate  building,  the  d^ris  from 
which  having  joined  those  from  the  temple 
it«lC  fill  up  tfaie  intermediate  space,  and  very 
lynmfcably  prolong  the  mound  in  this  direc- 
tion"  (lUwlinsons  HendotuB^  vol.  iL  jpp. 
^-3).  The  Bin  temple,  which  was  called 
the  *'  Temple  of  the  Seven  Spheres,"  was  omar 
ineated  with  the  planetaiy  colors,  but  this  was 
moit  Ukdy  a  peculiarity.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  nppose  that  any  real  idea  of  ''scaling 
heaven  '  was  present  to  the  minds  of  those 
who  nised  either  the  1  "wer  of  Babel  or  any 
odier  of  the  Babylonian  temple-towers.  The 
expression  used  m  Genesis  (xi.  4)  is  a  mere 
kjperbole  for  mat  height  (comp.  beat  i.  28  ; 
Oan.  iv.  11,  ic),  and  should  not  be  taken 
itendly.  Milltaiy  defence  was  probably  the 
mmarj  object  of  such  edifices  in  early  tmies : 
nt  with  the  wish  for  this  may  have  been 
»mbined  further  secondary  motives,  which 
^^cnuined  when  such  defence  was  otherwise 
inonded  for.  Diodorus  states  that  the  great 
«ower  of  the  temple  of  Belus  was  used  by  the 
Chakheaas  as  an  observatory  (ii.  9),  and  the 
wefel  emplacement  of  the  Babylonian  temples 
with  the  angles  facing  the  four  cardinal  points 
«oohi  be  a  natural  consequence,  and  may  be 
"^ISvded  as  a  strong  confirmation  of  the  reality 
ofthisaMtlicatkm. 
BaO)!.  1  Esd.  vUL  37.  [BsBAi.l 
Bab'ylon  (BafivXuw :  BA^lon).  The  oc 
^^rnooe  of  this  name  in  I  Pet  v.  18  has  given 
(^  to  a  variety  of  ooigectnres,  which  may  be 
i^neflj  enumerated.  —  I.  That  Babvlon  tropi- 
fsllTdaiotes  Bome^  In  support  of  tnis  opinion 
u  ovoai^t  forward  a  tnoitiim   recorded  by 


Busebius  IH.  E.  ii.  15),  on  the  authority  of 
Papias  and  Clement  of  ^exandria,  to  the  eflbct 
that  1  Peter  was  composed  at  Rome.  ^Eavl* 
menius  and  Jerome  both  assert  that  Rome  was 
fig[uratively  denoted  by  Babylon.  Although 
this  opinion  is  held  by  Grotius,  Lardner,  Cave, 
Whitby,  Macknight,  Hales,  and  others,  it  may 
be  rejected  as  improbable.  There  is  nothing 
to  indicate  that  the  name  is  used  figuratively, 
and  the  subscription  to  an  epistle  is  the  last 
place  we  should  expect  to  find  a  mystical 
appellation.  —  2.  Cappellus  and  others  take 
Babylon,  with  as  little  reason,  to  mean  Jerusa- 
lem.— 3.  Bar-HebrsBus  understands  by  it  the 
house  in  Jerusalem  where  the  Apostles  were 
assembled  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost.  —  4. 
Others  place  it  on  the  Tigris,  and  identify  it 
with  Seleucia  or  Ctesiphon,  but  for  this  tnere 
is  no  evidence.  The  two  theories  which  re- 
main are  worthy  of  more  consideration.  —  5. 
That  by  Babylon  is  intended  the  small  fort  of 
that  name  which  formed  the  boundair  between 
Upper  and  Lower  Egvpt.  Its  site  is  marked 
by  the  modem  Babtm  in  the  Delta,  a  little 
norUi  of  Fostat,  or  old  Cairo.  According  to 
Strabo  it  derived  its  name  from  some  Babylo- 
nian deserters  who  had  settled  there.  In  his 
time  it  was  the  head-quarters  of  one  of  the- 
three  legions  which  garrisoned  £gn>^  ^^ 
sephus  ^nt,  ii.  15  §  1 )  says  it  was  Irailt  on  the- 
site  of  Letopolis,  when  Cambyses  subdued 
Egypt.  That  this  is  the  Babylon  of  1  Pet  is 
the  tradition  of  ^  Coptic  Church,  and  is 
maintained  by  Le  Clerc,  Mill,  Pearson,  and 
others.  There  is,  however,  no  proof  that  the 
Apostle  Peter  was  ever  in  Egypt,  and  a  veiy 
slight  degree  of  probability  is  created  by  the- 
tn^tion  that  his  companion  \fark  was  bu(hop> 
of  Alexandria. — 6.  The  most  natural  suptiosi* 
tion  of  all  is  that  by  Babylon  is  intended  tho 
old  Babvlon  of  Assyria,  which  was  ]ar(rely 
inhabited  by  Jews  at  the  time  in  question  (Jos. 
AnL  XV.  3  §  1 ;  Philo,  De  Ftrt.  p.  1023,  ed. 
Tumebi,  Franc.  1691).    The  onlj^  svgunbent 

r'nst  this  view  is  the  negative  evidence  sap- 
l  by  the  silence  of  historians  as  to  St  Peters 
Laving  visited  the  Assyrian  Babylon,  but  tliis 
cannot  be  allowed  to  have  much  weiglit  Light- 
foot^s  remarks  are  very  suggestive.  In  a  semum 
preached  at  St  Mary's,  Cambridge  ( World,  IL 
1 144,  Eng.  folio  ed.),  he  maintained  that  Babj* 
Ion  of  Assyria  u  intended,  because  *'  it  was  ono- 
of  the  greatest  knots  of  Jews  in  the  world," 
and  St  Peter  was  the  minister  of  the  circum- 
cision. Again,  he  adds,  "Bosor  (2  Pet  ii.  16) 
spMks  Peter  in  Babylon,"  it  being  the  Chaldee- 
or  Syriac  pronunciation  of  Pethor  in  Num. 
xxii.  5.  Tnis  last  argument  has  not»  perhaps,, 
much  weight,  as  the  same  pronunciation  may 
have  characterized  the  dialect  of  Judssa. 

Bab^ylon.  in  the  Apocalypse,  is  the  sym- 
bolical nameoy  which  Kome  is  denoted  (Rev. 
xiv.  8,  xvii.,  xviii.).  The  power  of  Rome  was 
regarded  by  the  later  Jews  as  that  of  Babylon' 
bv  tibeir  forefathers  (comp.  Jer.  Ii.  7  with  Rev. 
XIV.  8),  and  hence,  whatever  the  people  of  Israel 
be  understood  to  symbolise,  Babylon  represents 
the  antagonistic  principle.     [Retblation.I 

Babylo^niailBy  the  inhabitants  of  Babylon^ 
a  race  of  Shemitic  origin,  who  were  among  tho* 
colonists  planted  in  the  cities  of  Samaria  by  the- 
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conquering  Atwyrians  (Ezr.  iv.  9).  At  a  later 
period,  when  the  warlike  ChaldieanB  acoqoii^ 
the  predominance  in  the  7th  cent.  b.c.,  the 
names  Chaldfsan  and  Babylonian  became  al- 
most synonymous  (£z.  xxiii.  14,  15 ;  comp.  Is. 
xlviU.  14,  20). 

Babylo^nish  Gflrment,  literally  "  robe 

of  Shinar  **  (Josh.  vii.  21 ).  An  am{ue  robe, 
probably  made  of  the  skin  or  fur  of  an  animal 
(comp.  Gen.  xxv.  25),  and  ornamented  with 
embroidery,  or  perhaps  a  rariegated  garment 
with  figures  inwoven  m  the  fashion  for  which 
the  Babylonians  were  celebrated. 

Ba'oa,  the  Valley  of,  a  valley  some- 
where in  Palestine,  through  which  the  exiled 
Psalmist  sees  in  vision  the  pilgrims  passing  in 
their  march  towards  the  sanctuary  of  Jehovah 
at  Zion  (P».  Ixxxiv.  6).  That  it  was  a  real 
locality  is  most  probable,  from  the  use  of  the 
definite  article  before  the  name.  A  valley  of 
the  same  name  still  exists  in  the  Sinaitic  dis- 
trict. The  rendering  of  the  Targum  is  Gehenna, 
i.e.  thtt  Ge-Hinnom  or  ravine  below  Mount 
Zion.  This  locality  agrees  well  with  the  men- 
tion of  Becoim  (A.  V.  "  mulberry  ")  trees  in 
2  Sam.  V.  23. 

Bac'chideSy  a  friend  of  Antiochus  Epiph- 
anes  and  governor  of  Mesopotamia  (1  Mace, 
vii.  8),  who  was  commissioned  by  Demetrius 
Soter  to  investigate  the  charges  which  Alcimus 
preferred  against  Judas  Maccabaeus.  After  the 
defeat  and  death  of  Nicanor,  he  led  a  second 
•expedition  into  Judaea,  defeated  Judas  Macca- 
bceus  at  Laisa  (b.c.  161),  and  re-established  the 
supremacy  of  tlie  Syrian  faction  ( 1  Mace.  ix.  25). 
He  next  attempted  to  surprise  Jonathan,  but  he 
escaped  across  the  Jordan.  Having  completed 
the  pacification  of  the  country,  Bacchides  re- 
turned to  Demetrius  (b.c.  160).  AfVcr  two 
years  he  came  back  at  the  request  of  the  Syrian 
faction,  but,  meeting  with  ill  success,  he  turned 
affainst  those  who  had  induced  him  to  under- 
t^e  the  expedition,  and  sought  an  honorable 
retreat.  AVlien  this  was  known  by  Jonathan, 
he  sent  envoys  to  Bacchides  and  concluded  a 
peace  (b.c.  158)  (1  Mace,  vii.,  ix.).    Ap. 

Baoohu'rUB,  one  of  the  "  holy  smgers," 
who  had  taken  a  foreign  wife  (I  £sd.  ix.  24). 

Bao'ohUB.     [Dionysus.]    Ap. 

Bace'nor.  apparently  a  captain  of  horse  in 
the  army  of  Judas  Maccabeeus  (2  Mace.  xii. 
35).     Ap. 

JBach'rites,  the»  the  family  of  Bechbr, 
son  of  Ephraim  (Num.  xxvi.  35). 

Badger-skins.  The  Hebrew  tachash, 
which  the  A.  V.  renders  badger y  occurs  in  connec- 
tion with  'dr,  'ordth  ("  skin,"  "  skins  "),  in  Ex. 
xxv.  5,  xxvi.  14,  XXXV.  7, 23,  xxxvi.  1 9 ;  Num.  iv. 
6,  8, 1 1 ,  12, 14, 25.  In  Ezek.  xvi.  10  tachash  oc- 
curs without  'oroth,  and  is  mentioned  as  the 
substance  out  of  which  women's  shoes  were 
made ;  in  the  former  passages  the  tachash  skins 
arc  named  in  relation  to  the  tabernacle,  ark,  &c., 
and  appear  to  have  formed  the  exterior  cover- 
ing of  these  sacred  articles.  There  is  much 
obscurity  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  tachash  ; 
the  ancient  version.s  seem  nearly  all  agreed  that 
it  denoted  not  an  animal,  but  a  color,  either 
black  or  sky-blue.  Some  versions,  as  the  Ger- 
man of  Luther  and  the  A.  V.,  have  supposed 
that  the  badger  is  denoted,  but  this  is  clearly  an 


error,  for  the  badeer  is  not  found  in  the  Bible 
lands.  It  is  difiicult  to  understand  why  the 
ancient  versions  have  interpreted  the  word  ta- 
chash to  mean  a  color,  an  explanation  which  has 
no  ground  either  in  its  etymology  or  in  the 
cognate  languages.  Whatever  is  the  substance 
indicated  by  tachash,  it  is  erident  from  Ex.  xxxr. 
23  that  it  was  some  material  in  frequent  uae 
amongst  the  Israelites  during  the  Exodus,  and 
the  construction  of  the  sentences  where  the 
name  occurs  seems  to  imply  that  the  skin  of 
some  animal  and  not  a  color  is  denoted  by  it. 
The  Arabic  duchash  or  tuchash  denotes  a  dol- 
phin, but  in  all  probability  is  not  restricted  in 
Its  application,  but  may  rder  to  either  a  seal  or 
a  cetacean.  The  skin  of  the  Halioore  finom  its 
hardness  would  be  well  suited  for  making  soles 
for  shoes,  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the 
Arabs  near  Cape  Mussendum  employ  the  skins 
of  these  animals  for  a  similar  purpose.  The 
Halioore  Tabemaadi  is  found  in  the  Red  Sea, 
and  was  observed  by  Riippell,  who  gave  the 
animal  the  above  name,  on  the  coral  banks  of 
the  Abyssinian  coast  Or  perhaps  tachash  may 
denote  a  seal,  the  skin  of  which  animal  would 
suit  all  the  demands  of  the  Scriptural  allusions. 

Bag  is  the  rendering  of  several  words  in 
the  Om  and  New  Testaments.  1.  Chintim,  the 
"  bags  "  in  which  Naaman  bound  up  the  two 
talents  of  silver  for  Gehazi  (2  K.  v.  23),  proba- 
bly so  called,  according  to  Gesenius,  from  their 
long,  cone-like  shape.  The  word  only  occurs 
besides  in  Is.  iii.  22  (A.  V.  "  crisping-pins "), 
and  there  denotes  the  reticules  carried  by  the 
Hebrew  ladies.  2.  Cis,  a  bag  for  carrying  weights 
(Deut.  xxv.  13;  Prov.  xvi.  11  ;  Mic.  vi.  II), 
also  used  as  a  purse  (Prov.  i.  14 ;  Is.  xlvi.  6). 
3.  Cffi,  translated  "bag,"  in  1  Sam.  xvii.  40, 
49,  is  a  word  of  most  general  meaning,  and  is 
generally  rendered  "  vessel "  or  "  instrument." 
In  Gen.  xlii.  25  it  is  the  "sack"  in  which 
Jacob's  sons  carried  the  com  which  they  brought 
from  Eg3rpt,  and  in  1  Sam.  ix.  7,  xxi.  5,  it  de^ 
notes  a  bag,  or  wallet,  for  carrying  food  (A.  V. 
"vessel;  "  comp.  Jud.  x.  5,  xiii.  10,  15).  The 
shepherd's  "  bag  "  which  David  had  seems  to 
have  been  worn  by  him  as  necessary  to  his  call- 
ing, and  was  probably,  from  a  comparison  of 
Z^h.  xi.  15, 16  (where  A.  V.  "  instruments  "  is 
the  same  word),  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the 
lambs  which  were  unable  to  walk  or  were  lost, 
and  contained  materials  for  healing  such  as 
were  sick  and  binding  up  those  tliat  were  broken 
(comp.  Ez.  xxxiv.  4,  16).  4.  TsiHrsdr,  prop- 
erly a  "  bundle  "  (Gen.  xlii.  35 ;  I  Sam.  xxv. 
29),  appears  to  have  been  used  by  travellers  for 
caiTying  money  during  a  long  journey  (Prov. 
vii.  20 ;  Hag.  i.  6 ;  comp.  Luke  xii.  33 ;  Tob. 
ix.  5).  In  such  "  bundles  "  the  priests  bound 
up  the  money  which  was  contributed  for  the 
restoration  or  the  Temple  under  Jchoiada  (2  K. 
xii.  10,  A.  V.  "  put  up  m  bags  ").  The  "  bag  " 
which  Judas  carried  was  probably  a  small  box 
or  chest  (John  xii.  6,  xiii.  29).  The  Greek 
word  is  the  same  as  that  used  in  the  LXX.  for 
"  chest "  in  2  Chr.  xxiv.  8,  10,  11. 

Ba^gO,  I  Esd.  viii.  40.     [Bigtai.]     Ap. 

BagO^as.  The  eunuch  in  attendance  upon 
Holofemes,  who  had  charge  of  all  that  he  had, 
and  was  the  first  to  discover  his  master's  assas- 
sination.    His  name  is  said  to  signify  eunuch  in 
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(Jud.  zii.  11,  IS,  15,  xiii.  1,  S,  xiv. 
U).    Ap 
Ba'goi,  1  EacL  V.  14.     [Biotai.] 

Babani'mite,  the.    [Bahurix.] 

Baha'lixilf  a  village,  tne  slight  notices  re- 
inaimiig  of  which  connect  it  almost  exclusively 
with  the  flight  of  David.  It  was  apparently  on 
or  dose  to  the  road  leading  up  from  the  Jordan 
TiDey  to  Jemsalem.  Shimei  the  son  of  Gera 
rarided  here  (2  Sam.  xvi.  5  ;  1  K.  ii.  8).  Here 
in  the  ooart  of  a  house  was  the  well  m  which 
Jonathan  and  Ahimaaz  eluded  their  pursuers 
(zviL  18).  Here  Phaltiel,  the  hustiand  of 
llkhal,  hade  farewell  to  his  wife  when  on  her 
return  to  King  David  at  Hebron  (2  Sam.  iii. 
16).  Bahurim  must  have  been  very  near  the 
lOttth  boundary  of  Benjamin,  and  Dr.  Barclay 
eonjectares  that  the  place  lay  where  some  ruins 
still  exist  close  to  a  fVadtf  Ruwal^,  which  runs 
IB  a  stiaigfat  conrse  for  3  mil<»  from  Olivet 
directly  towards  Jordan.  Azmaybth  "the 
Barhumite  "  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  31 ),  or  "  the  Baha- 
nmite"  (1  Chr.  xi.  33),  one  of  the  heroes  of 
David's  guard,  is  the  onl^  native  of  Bahurim 
that  we  Mar  of  except  Shimei. 

Bttlith  ("the  house"),  referring  to  the 
**  temple  "  of  the  false  ^^ods  of  Moab,  as  opposed 
to  the  "  high  places  "  m  the  same  sentence  (Is. 
XT.  2,  and  compare  xvi.  12). 

Bakbak^ar.  a  Levite,  apparently  a  de- 
Kendantof  Asaph  (1  Chr.  ix.  15). 

Bakl>ak.  ''Children  of  Bakbnk"  were 
among  the  Nethinim  who  returned  from  cap- 
tiTJi^  with  Zembbabel  (Ezr.  li.  51 ;  Neh.  vii.  53). 

Bftkboki'alL.  1.  A  Levite  in  the  time  of 
Nehemiah  (Neh.  xi.  17,  xii.  9).  — 2.  A  Levite 
porter,  apparently  the  same  as  the  preceding 
(Neh.xiL25). 

Baking.    FBread.] 

Balaam,  tne  son  of  Beor,  a  man  endowed 
with  the  gift  of  prophecpr  (Num.  xxii.  5).  He 
belonged  to  the  Midianites,  and  perhaps  as  the 
pro]>liet  of  his  people  possessed  the  same  au- 
thority that  Moses  did  among  the  Israelites. 
At  any  rate  he  is  mentioned  in  conjunction  with 
the  five  kings  of  Midian,  apparently  as  a  person 
of  the  same  rank  (Num.  xxxi.  8 ;  cf.  xxxi.  16). 
Qe  seems  to  have  lived  at  Pethor,  which  is  said 
at  Dent,  xxiii.  4  to  have  been  a  city  of  Meso- 
potamia. He  himself  speaks  of  being  "  brought 
nom  Aram  out  of  the  mountains  of  the  East" 
{SnuL  xxiii.  7).  Balaam  is  one  of  those  in- 
■tuoes  which  meet  us  in  Scripture  of  persons 
dwelling  among  heathens,  but  possessing  a  cer- 
tiin  knowledge  of  the  one  true  God.  At  this 
tioK  the  Israelites  were  encamped  in  the  plains 
of  Moab.  Balak,  the  king  of  Moab,  having 
witDcand  the  discomfiture  of  his  neighbors,  the 
Aoorites,  bjr  this  peo|)le,  entered  into  a  league 
^^hthe  Micfianitea  against  them,  and  despatched 
menci^eis  to  Balaam  with  Uie  rewards  of 
ttenoten  m  their  hands.  When  the  elders  of 
ffo«>>  and  Midian  told  him  their  message,  he 
Mis  to  have  had  some  misgivings  as  to  the 
liwfulness  of  their  request,  for  he  mvited  them 
||°|taiTy  the  night  with  him  that  he  might  learn 
how  the  Lord  would  regard  it  These  misgiv- 
jya  were  confirmed  by  the  express  prohibidon 
^  God  upon  his  journey.  Balaam  reported 
M<  saswer,  and  the  messengers  of  Balak 
'^^wned.    The  king  of  Moab,  however,  not 


deterred  by  fhir  faflure,  sent  again  more  and 
more  honorable  princes  to  Balaam.  The 
prophet  again  refused,  but  notwithstanding  in- 
vito the  embassy  to  tarry  the  night  with  him, 
that  he  might  know  what  the  Lord  would  say 
unto  him  rarther ;  and  thus  by  his  importunitr 
he  extorted  fh>m  God  the  permission  he  desired, 
but  was  warned  at  the  same  time  that  his  actions 
would  be  overruled  according  to  the  Divine 
will.  Balaam  therefore  proceeded  on  his  jour- 
ney with  the  messengers  of  Balak.  But  God's 
anger  was  kindled  at  this  manifestation  of  de- 
termined self-will,  and  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
stood  in  the  way  for  an  adversary  against  him. 
"The  dumb  ass,  speaking  with  man's  voice, 
forbade  the  madness  of  the  prophet "  (2  Pet.  ii. 
16).  It  is  evident  that  Buaam,  although  ac^ 
quainted  with  God,  was  desirous  of  throwing 
an  air  of  mystery  round  his  wisdom,  from  the 
instructions  he  ga>e  Balak  to  offer  a  bullock 
and  a  ram  on  thr  seven  altars  he  everywhere 
prepared  for  him.  His  religion,  therefore,  was 
protMibly  such  as  would  be  the  natural  result  of 
a  general  acquaintance  with  Giod  not  confirmed 
by  an^  convenant  There  is  an  allusion  to  Ba- 
laam m  the  prophet  Mv  -ah  (vi.  5),  where  Bishop 
Butler  thinks  tnat  a  conversation  is  preserved 
which  occurred  between  him  and  the  king  of 
Moab  upon  this  occasion.  But  such  an  opinion 
is  hardly  tenable.  "  The  ooctrine  of  Balaam '' 
is  spoken  of  in  Rev.  ii.  14,  where  an  allusion 
has  been  supposed  to  Nicolaus,  the  founder  of 
the  sect  of  tne  Nicolaitans,  the  twa  names  being 
probably  similar  in  signification.  Though  the 
utterance  of  Balaam  was  overruled  so  that  he 
could  not  curse  the  children  of  Israel,  he  never- 
theless suggested  to  the  Moabites  the  expedient 
of  seducing  them  to  commit  fornication.  The 
efibct  of  tms  is  recorded  in  ch.  xxv.  A  battle 
'  was  afterwards  fought  against  the  Midianitt'j, 
\n  which  Balaam  sided  with  them,  and  was  slain 
by  the  sword  of  the  people  whom  he  had  en- 
deavored to  curse  (Num.  xxxi.  8). 
BslaCy  Rev.  ii.  14.  [Balak.] 
Bal^adan.  [Merodach-Balabah.] 
Balah,  Josh.  xix.  3.  [Baal,  Geogr.  No. 
2,6.] 

Balak,  son  of  Zippor,  king  of  the  Mcab- 
ites  at  the  time  when  the  chudren  of  Israel 
were  bringing  their  joumeyings  in  the  wilder- 
ness to  a  close.  Balak  entered  into  a  league 
with  Midian  and  hired  Balaam  to  curse  the 
Israelites;  but  his  designs  were  frustrated  in 
the  manner  recorded  in  Num.  xxii.-xjciv.  He 
is  mentioned  also  at  Josh.  xxiv.  9 ;  Judg.  xi. 
25 ;  Mic.  vi.  5 ;  Rev.  ii.  14.  [Balaam.] 
Bal'amo.  [Baal,  Geoar,  No.  6.] 
Balas^amUBy  in  l  Esd.  ix.  43.  The  coiT 
responding  name  in  the  list  in  Ezra  is  Maa- 

8BIAH.      Ap. 

Baldness.  There  are  two  kinds  of  bald- 
ness, viz.  artificial  and  natural.  The  latter 
seems  to  have  been  uncommon,  since  it  m  posed 
people  to  public  derision,  and  is  perpetually 
alluded  to  as  a  mark  of  squalor  and  misery  (2 
K.  ii.  23  ;  Is.  iii.  24,  "instead  of  well-set  hair, 
baldness,  and  burning  instead  of  beauty ; "  Is. 
XV.  2 ;  Jer.  xlvii.  5 ;  £z.  vii.  18,  &c.).  For  this 
reason  it  seems  to  have  been  included  under 
the  (Lev.  xxi.  23,  LXX.)  disqualifications  for 
priesthood.    In  Lev.  xiii.  29,  &c.,  very  careful 
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directions  are  given  to  distinguish  Bohak,  **  a 
plague  upon  tlic  head  and  beard/'  from  mere 
natural  oaldneiw  which  is  pronounced  to  be 
clean,  yer.  40.  Artificial  baldness  marked  the 
conclusion  of  a  Nazarite's  vow  (Acts  xviii.  18 ; 
Num.  vi.  9),  and  was  a  sign  of  mourning.  It 
is  often  alluded  to  in  Scripture ;  as  in  Mic.  i.  16 ; 
Am.  viii.  10,  &c. ;  and  in  Dent  xiv.  1,  the 
reason  for  its  being  forbidden  to  the  Israelites 
is  their  being  "a  holy  and  peculiar  people." 
(See  Lev.  xix.  27,  and  Jer.  ix.  26,  marg.)  The 
practices  alluded  to  in  the  latter  passages  were 
adopted  by  heathen  nations  in  honor  of  various 
gods. 

Balm  (Heb.  tzifri,  tzgri) '  occurs  in  Gen. 
xxxvii.  25  as  one  of  the  substances  which  the 
Ishmaelites  were  bringing  from  Gilead  to  take 
into  Egypt;  in  Gen.  xlui.  11,  as  one  of  the 
presents  which  Jacob  sent  to  Joseph;  in  Jer. 
viii.  22,  xlvi.  11,  li.  8,  where  it  appears  that 
the  balm  of  Gilead  had  a  medicinal  value ;  in 
Ez.  xxvii.  17  (maigin,  "  rosin  ")  as  an  article 
of  commerce  imported  hj  Judah  into  Tyre. 
It  is  impossible  to  identify  it  with  any  certainty. 
Perhaps  it  does  not  refer  to  an  exudation  from 
any  particular  tree,  but  was  intended  to  denote 
any  kind  of  resinous  substance  which  had  a 
medicinal  value.  The  tsd'ri,  then,  may  repre- 
sent the  eiim  of  the  Pistacia  lentiacuSy  or  that 
of  the  Bcdsamodendron  opobalsamum,  [Spices  ; 
Mastic]  Hasselquist  has  given  a  description 
of  the  true  balsam-tree  of  Mecca.  He  says 
that  the  exudation  from  the  plant  **  is  of  a  yel- 
low color,  and  pellucid.  It  has  a  most  fragrant 
smell,  which  is  resinous,'  balsamic,  and  very 
agreeable.  It  is  very  tenacious  or  glutinous, 
sticking  to  the  fingers,  and  may  be  drawn  into 
long  threads.  ...  I  have  seen  it  at  a  Turkish 
surgeon's,  who  had  it  immediately  from  Mecca, 
described  it,  and  was  informed  of  its  virtues ; 
which  are,  first,  that  it  is  the  best  stomachic 
they  know,  if  taken  to  three  grains,  to  strengthen 
a  v/eak  stomach;  secondly,  that  it  is  a  most 
excellent  and  capital  remedy  for  curing  wounds, 
for  if  a  few  drops  are  applied  to  the  fresh  wound, 
it  cures  it  in  a  very  short  time  "  ( TraveU,  293). 

Balnu^'UB,  i  Esd.  ix.  di.    [Binnui.]   Ap. 
Bal'thasar,  Bar.  i.  ii,  12.    [Bblsuaz- 

ZAB.]       Ap. 

Ba'mah  (lit  "high-place").  This  word 
appears  in  its  Hebrew  form  only  in  one  passage 
(Ez.  XX.  29),  very  obscure,  and  full  of  the 
paronomasia  so  dear  to  the  Hebrew  poets,  so 
diiHcult  for  us  to  appreciate :  "  What  is  the 
huth-p\ace  whcreunto  ye  hie  f  and  the  name  of 
it  is  called  Bamah  unto  this  day." 

Ba^moth-Ba'aly  a  sanctuaiy  of  Baal  in 
the  country  of  Moab  (Josh.  xiii.  17),  which  is 
probably  mentioned  in  Num.  xxi.  19,  under 
the  shorter  form  of  Bamoth,  or  Bamoth-in-the- 
ravine  (20),  and  again  in  the  enumeration  of 
the  towns  of  Moab  in  Is.  xv.  2. 

Ban,  1  Esd.  V.  37 ;  it  stands  for  Tobiah  in 
theparallel  lists  in  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.     Ap. 

Banai'^as,  1  Esd.  ix.  35.    TBenaiah.] 

Ba'ni.  1.  A  Gadite,  one  of  David's  mighty 
men  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  36).  —  2.  A  Levito  of  the 
line  of  Merari,  and  forefather  to  Ethan  ( 1  Chr. 
vi.  46).  —  3.  A  man  of  Judah  of  the  line  of 
Pharez  (1  Chr.  ix.  4).  —4.  "  Children  of  Bani " 
cetumea  from  captivity  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr. 


ii.  10;  Neh.  x.  14;  Ezr.  x.  29,  34;  I  Ead.  r 
12).  [BiKKUi,  Mani,  and  BCaahiJ— 6.  An 
Israelite  "of  the  sons  of  Bani "  (Eacr.  x.  38). 
rBAKNus.j— 6.  A  Levite  (Neh.  ilL  17). — 
7.  A  Levite  (Neh.  viii.  7;  ix.  4,5;  x.  13). 
[ Anus.J  —  8.  Another  Levite,  of  tiie  aoiis  of 
Asaph  (Neh.  xi.  22).  Possibly  6  and  7  may 
be  the  same,  the  name  in  each  case  being  that 
of  a  family. 

Ba'nicL  1  Esd.  viii.  36.  This  represents  a 
name  whicn  has  apparently  escaped  from  the 
present  Hebrew  text  (see  Ezr.  viu.  10).    Ap. 

Bannai%  1  Esd.  ix.  33.    [Zabad.]    Ap. 

Ban'nuSy  1  Esd.  ix.  34.    [Baki,  or  Biw- 

NUI.] 

BanqoetSy  amons  the  Hebrews,  were  not 
only  a  means  of  socisl  enjoyment,  but  were  a 
part  of  the  observance  of  religious  festivity. 
At  the  three  solemn  festivals,  when  all  the 
males  appeared  before  the  Lord,  the  family  also 
had  its  domestic  feast  (Deut.  xvi.  11).  Prob- 
ably both  males  and  females  went  up  (1  Sam. 
i.  9)  together,  to  hold  the  festival.  Sacrifices, 
both  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  as  amongst 
heathen  nations  (Ex.  xxxiv.  15;  Judg.  xvi. 
23),  included  a  banquet,  and  Eli's  sons  made 
this  latter  the  prominent  part.  Besides  reli- 
gious celebrations,  such  events  as  the  weaning 
a  son  and  heir,  a  marriage,  the  separation  or 
re-union  of  friends,  and  sheep-shearing,  were 
customarily  attended  by  a  banquet  or  revel 
(Gren.  xxi.  8,  xxix.  22,  xxxi.  27,  54;  1  Sam. 
XXV.  2,  36  ;  2  Sam.  xiii.  23).  Birthday-ban- 
quets are  only  mentioned  in  the  cases  of  Pha- 
raoh and  Herod  (Gen.  xl.  20;  Matt.  xiv.  6). 
The  usual  time  of  the  banquet  was  the  evening, 
and  to  begin  early  was  a  mark  of  excess  (Is.  v. 
11 ;  Eccl.  X.  16):  The  most  essential  materials 
of  the  banquoting-room,  next  to  the  viands  and 
wine,  which  last  was  often  drugged  with  spices 
(Prov.  ix.  2;  Cant.  viii.  2),  were  perfumed 
ointments,  garlands  or  loose  flowers,  white  or 
brilliant  robes ;  after  these,  exhibitions  of  music, 
singers,  and  dancers,  riddles,  jesting  and  merri- 
ment (Is.  xxviii.  1 ;  Wisd.  ii.  7  ;  2  Sam.  xix. 
35 ;  Is.  XXV.  6,  V.  12 ;  Judg.  xiv.  12 ;  Neh.  viiL 
10 ;  Eccl.  X.  19 ;  Matt.  xxii.  11 ;  Am.  vi.  5,  6; 
Luke  XV.  25).  Seven  days  was  a  not  uncom- 
mon duration  of  a  festival,  especially  for  a 
wedding,  but  sometimes  fourteen  (Tob.  Wii. 
19  ;  Gen.  xxix.  27 ;  Judg.  xiv.  12) ;  but  if  the 
bride  were  a  widow,  three  days  formed  the  lim- 
it. There  seems  no  doubt  that  the  Jews  of  the 
O.  T.  period  used  a  common  table  for  all  the 
guests.  In  Joseph's  entertainment  a  ceremo- 
nial separation  prevailed ;  but  the  common 
phrase  to  "  sit  at  table,"  or  "  eat  at  any  one's 
table,"  shows  the  originality  of  the  opposite 
u^age.  The  posture  at  table  in  early  times 
was  sitting  (1  Sam.  xvi.  11,  xx.  5,  18),  and  the 
guests  were  ranged  in  order  of  dignity  (Gen. 
xliii.  33 ;  1  Sam.  ix.  22) :  tiic  words  which 
imply  the  recumbent  posture  belong  to  the 
N.  T.  The  separation  of  the  women's  banquet 
was  not  a  Jewish  custom  (Esth.  i.  9).  In  reli- 
gions banquets  the  wine  was  mixed,  by  rabbin- 
ical regulation,  with  three  parts  of  water,  and 
four  Siort  forms  of  benediction  were  pro- 
nounced over  it  At  the  Passover  four  such 
cups  were  mixed,  blessed,  and  passed  round  I7 
the  master  of  the  feast. 
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Baa^'UBS.  In  l  End.  ▼.  26  BanoM  and 
Bodias  answer  to  Hodaviah  in  the  lists  of  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah.    Ap. 

Baptism.  L  It  is  well  known  that  abln- 
tbn  or  bathing  was  common  in  most  ancient 
aatioDi  as  a  preparation  for  prajen  and  sacri- 
fices or  as  expiatory  of  sin.  There  is  a  natural 
eoonection  in  the  mind  between  the  thought 
of  physical  and  that  of  spiritoal  pollution.  In 
vinn  countries  this  connection  is  prohably 
eim  closer  than  in  colder  climates ;  and  hence 
the  froqnencj  of  ablution  in  the  rdigious  rites 
(hnmgboat  the  East  ~~  U.  The  history  of  Is- 
nel  md  the  Law  of  Moses  abound  with  such 
lustnuioos  (Qen.  xxzv.  2 ;  Ex.  xix.  10 ;  Lev. xv., 
zrii.  15,  xxiL  4,  6,  zri.  26,  28 ;  Num.  xix.  lOj. 
Before  great  religious  obsenrances  such  purin- 
ca&'ons  were  especially  solemn  (see  John  xi. 
55) ;  sod  in  the  later  times  of  the  Jewish  re- 
paUie  there  appear  to  have  been  public  baths 
tad  Imildings  set  i^Murt  for  this  purpose,  one  of 
which  was  pn>lMd>ly  the  pool  of  Bethesda  with 
its  five  porches  mentioned  in  John  v.  2.  It  was 
natoral  that,  of  all  people,  the  priests  most 
especially  should  be  required  to  purify  them- 
mm  in  this  muiner.  The  consecration  of 
the  high-priest  desenres  especial  notice.  It  was 
first  by  baptism,  then  by  unction,  and  lastly  by 
acrifice  (Ex.  xxix.  4,  xl.  12 ;  Lev.  yiii.).  The 
spiritaal  significance  of  all  these  ceremonial 
vishinn  was  well  known  to  the  devout  Isniel- 
ite.  "I  will  wash  my  hands  in  innocency," 
ssTs  the  Psalmist,  "  and  so  will  I  compass  dime 
•Itar"  (Pi  xxvL  6).  The  prophets  constantly 
speak  of  pardon  and  conrersion  from  sin  under 
the  lame  figure  (Is.  i.  16,  It.  4 ;  Jer.  iv.  14 ; 
Zech.  xiiL  1).  From  the  Gospel  history  we 
learn  that  at  that  time  ceremonial  washinffs 
had  been  greatly  multiplied  by  traditions  of  £e 
docton  and  elders  (see  Marie  vii.  3,  4),  and  the 
festuaony  of  the  Evangelist  is  fully  borne  out 
bj  that  of  the  later  writings  of  the  Jews.  The 
most  important  and  probwiy  one  of  the  earliest 
of  these  traditional  customs  was  the  baptizing  of 
pnielytes.  There  is  an  universal  agreement 
ttaong  kter  Jewish  writers  that  all  the  Israel- 
ttes  were  brought  into  covenant  with  God  by 
areaiacision,  baptism,  and  sacrifice,  and  that 
die  lame  ceremonies  were  necessary  in  admit- 
%  proselytes.  — in.  The  Baptism  of  John,  ^ 
Theae  usages  of  the  Jews  will  account  for  the 
readiness  with  which  all  men  flocked  to  the  bap- 
t^ofJohn  the  Baptist  Corresponding  with 
the  custom  of  cleansing  b^  water  from  legal  im- 
parity and  with  the  baptism  of  proselytes  ttom 
heathenism  to  Judaism,  it  seemed  to  call  upon 
^Koi  to  oome  out  fh>m  the  unbelieving  and  sin- 
al  habits  of  their  ue,  and  to  enlist  themaelvte 
mto  the  eom|Mny  of  those  who  were  preparing 
for  the  manifestation  of  the  deliverance  of 
waeL  There  has  been  some  uncertainty  and 
nehate  as  to  the  nature  of  John's  baptism  and 
iMMriteal  significance.  It  appears  to  have 
nea  a  kmd  of  transition  fVom  Uie  Jewish  bap- 
t^n  to  the  Christian.  AU  ceremonial  ablu- 
pons  imder  the  Law  pictured  to  the  eye  that 
m«ard  deansing  of  the  heart  which  can  come 
<Ai7  ftom  the  grace  of  God,  and  which  accom- 
plices for|g;ivenes8  of  sins.  So  John's  baptism 
^  J^ "  haptism  of  repentance  for  remission  of 
«tt    (Mark  L  4);  it  was  accompanied  with 


confession  (Matt.  iii.  6) ;  it  was  a  call  to  repent- 
ance ;  it  conveyed  a  promise  of  pardon ;  and 
the  whole  was  xnit  up  with  faith  in  Him  that 
should  oome  after,  even  Christ  Jesus  (Acts  xix. 
4).  It  was  such  that  Jesus  himself  deigned  to 
be  baptised  with  it,  and  perhaps  some  of  His 
disciples  received  no  other  baptism  but  John's 
until  they  received  the  special  baptism  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  on  the  great  day  or  Pentecost. 
Tet  John  himself  speus  of  it  as  a  mere  bap- 
tism with  water  unto  repentance,  {minting  for- 
ward to  Him  who  shoula  baptize  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  with  fire  (Matt.  iii.  11).  And  the 
distinction  between  John's  baptism  and  Chri^ 
tian  baptism  appears  in  the  case  of  Apollos 
(Acts  xviii.  26,  27),  and  of  the  disciples  at 
£phe8us,  mentioned  Acts  xix.  1-6.  We  can- 
not but  draw  from  this  historv  the  inference 
that  there  was  a  deeper  spiritual  significance  in 
Christian  baptism  tnan  in  John's  baptism,  and 
tiiat,  as  John  was  a  greater  prophet  than  any 
that  before  him  had  been  bom  of  women,  and 
yet  the  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was 
greater  than  he,  so  his  miptism  surpassed  in 
spiritual  import  all  Jewish  ceremonv,  but  fell 
equally  short  of  the  sacrament  oroained  by 
Christ.  — IV.  The  Baptism  of  Jenu.^VlamXy 
the  most  important  action  of  John  as  a  baptist 
was  his  baptism  of  Jesus.  No  doubt  it  was 
the  will  of  Clirist  in  the  first  p3ace,  by  so  sub- 
mitting to  japtism,  to  set  Hia  seal  to  the. 
teaching  and  ine  ministry  of  John.  Again,  as 
He  was  to  be  the  Head  of  His  Church  and  the 
Captain  of  our  salvation,  Ho  was  pleased  to 
unaergo  that  rite  which  He  afterwards  en- 
joined on  all  His  followers.  And,  once  more. 
His  baptism  consecrated  the  baptism  of  Chris- 
tians forever ;  even  as  afterwards  His  own  par- 
taking of  the  Eucharist  gave  still  further  sanc- 
tion to  His  injunction  that  His  disciples  ever 
after  should  continually  partake  of  it.  But, 
beyond  all  this,  His  baptism  was  His  formid 
setting  apart  for  His  ministry,  and  was  a  most 
important  portion  of  His  consecration  to  be  the 
High-Priest  of  God.  He  was  just  entering  on 
the  age  of  thirty  (Luke  iii.  23),  the  age  at 
which  the  Levites  began  their  ministry  and  the 
rabbis  their  teaching.  It  has  already  been  men- 
tioned that  the  consecration  of  Aaron  to  the 
high-priesthood  was  by  havtismj  tmction,  and 
mayux  (see  Lev.  viii.).  All  these  were  under- 
gone b^  Jesus.  First  He  was  baptized  by  John. 
Then,  just  as  the  high-priest  was  anointed  im- 
mediately after  his  baptism,  so,  when  Jesus  had 
gone  up  out  of  the  water,  the  heavens  were 
opened  unto  Him,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  de- 
scended upon  Him  (Matt.  iii.  16) ;  and  thus,  as 
St.  Peter  tells  us,  "  God  anointed  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  power  " 
(Acts  X.  38).  The  sacrifice  indeed  was  not  till 
the  end  of  Hia  earthly  ministry,  when  He  offered 
up  the  sacrifice  of  Himself;  and  then  at  His 
resurrection  and  ascension  He  fullj  took  upon 
Him  the  office  of  priesthood,  entenng  into  the 
presence  of  God  for  us,  pleading  the  efficacy  of 
Ilis  sacrifice,  and  blessing  those  for  whom  that 
sacrifice  was  offered.  Baptism,  therefore,  was 
the  beginning  of  consecration  ;  unction  was  the 
imme<uate  consequent  upon  the  haptism ;  and 
sacrifice  was  the  completion  of  the  initiation, 
so  that  Ho  was  thenceforth  perfected,  or  fully 
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consecrated  us  a  priest  furevermore  (Heb.  vii. 
28).  ~  V.  Baptism  of  the  DiacipleB  of  Christ.  ~ 
Whether  our  Lord  ever  baptized  has  been 
doubted.  The  only  passage  which  may  dis- 
tinctly bear  on  the  question  is  John  iv.  1,  2, 
where  it  is  said  "  that  Jesus  made  and  baptized 
more  disciples  than  John,  though  Jesus  Him- 
self baptized  not,  but  His  disciples."  We 
necessarily  infer  from  it,  that  as  soon  as  our 
Lord  began  His  ministry,  and  gathered  to  Him 
a  company  of  disciples,  He,  like  John  the  Bap- 
tist, aomitted  into  that  company  by  the  admin- 
istration of  baptism.  The  making  disciples 
and  the  baptizing  them  went  together.  After 
the  resurrection,  when  the  Church  was  to  be 
spread  and  the  Gospel  preached,  our  Lonl's 
own  commission  conjoins  the  making  of  dis- 
ciples with  their  baptism  (Matt,  xxviii.  19). 
Baptism  then  was  the  initiatory  rite  of  the 
Christian  Church,  as  circumcision  was  the  ini- 
tiatory rite  of  Judaism.  As  circumcision  ad- 
mitted to  the  Jewish  covenant, — to  the  privi- 
leges and  the  responsibility  attaching  to  that 
covenant,  —  so  baptism,  which  succeeded  it, 
was  the  mode  of  admission  to  the  Christian 
covenant,  to  its  graces  and  privileges,  to  its 
duties  and  service.  —  VI.  Tfte  Types  of  Bap- 
tism. —  1 .  St.  Peter  compares  the  deliverance  of 
Noah  in  the  Deluge  to  the  deliverance  of  Chris- 
tians in  baptism  (1  Pet.  iii.  21).  The  connec- 
tion in  this  passage  between  baptism  and  "  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ"  may  be  compared 
with  Col.  ii.  12.  — 2.  In  1  Cor.  x.  1,  2,  the 
passage  of  the  Red  Sea  and  the  shadowing  of 
the  miraculous  cloud  are  treated  as  types  of 
baprism.  It  is  sufiiciently  apparent  how  this 
may  resemble  the  enlisting  of  a  new  convert 
into  the  body  of  the  Christian  Church. — 3. 
Another  type  of,  or  rather  a  rite  analogous  to, 
baptism,  was  circumcision  (Col.  ii.  11).  The 
obvious  ^ason  for  the  comparison  of  the  two 
rites  is,  that  circumcision  was  the  entrance  to 
the  Jewish  Church,  and  the  ancient  covenant, 
baptism  to  the  Christian  Church  and  to  the 
new  covenant. — %.  In  more  than  one  instance 
death  is  called  a  baptism  (Matt.  xx.  22 ;  Mark 
X.  39;  Luke  xii.  50).  It  is  general  I  v  thought 
that  baptism  here  means  an  inundation  of  sor- 
rows, and  that  our  Lord  meant  to  indicate  that 
He  Himself  had  to  pass  through  "  the  deep 
waters  of  affliction."  Is  it  not  probable  that 
some  deeper  significance  attaches  to  the  com- 
parison or  death,  especially  of  our  Lord's  death, 
to  baptism,  when  we  consider  too  that  the  con- 
nection of  baptism  with  the  death  and  resur- 
rection of  Chnst  is  so  much  insisted  on  by  St. 
Paul  1  —  VII.  Names  of  Baptism.  —  From  the 
types  of  baptism  leferred  to  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, we  pass  to  the  various  names  by 
which  baptism  seems  to  be  there  designated.  — 
1.  "Baptism"  (fiunnafm  :  the  word  jianrurfioc 
occurs  only  four  times,  viz.,  Mar.  vii.  4,  8 ; 
Heb.  vi.  2,  ix.  10).  The  verb  fiairriljtiv  (from 
j8a»rr«v,  to  dip)  is  the  rendering  of  the  Hebrew 
by  the  LXX.  in  2  K.  v.  14.  The  Latin  Fa- 
thers render  pairriCetv  by  timfere,  merqere^  and 
mergitare.  By  the  Greek  Fathers,  the  word 
pami^iv  is  often  used,  frequently  figuratively, 
for  to  immerse  or  overwhelm  with  sleep,  sor- 
row, sin,  &c.  Hence  (Buimafia  properly  and 
literally  means  immersion.  —  2.  "The  Water" 


is  a  name  of  baptism  which  occurs  in  Acts 
X.  47.  With  this  phrase, "  the  yrater"  used  of 
baptism,  compare  "  the  breaking  of  bread  "  aa 
a  title  of  tne  Eucharist,  Acts  ii.  42.  —  3. 
"  Washinjr  of  Water  "  (lit  "  the  bath  of  the 
water")  is  another  Scriptural  term,  by  which 
baptism  is  signified  (Eph.  v.  26).  There  ap- 
pears cleariy  in  these  words  a  reference  to  doe 
bridal  bath ;  but  the  allusion  to  baptism  is 
clearerstill. — 4.  "  The  washing  of  regeneration" 
(lit.  ''  the  bath  of  regeneration  ")  is  a  phrase 
naturally  connected  with  the  foregoing.  It 
occurs  Tit.  iii.  5.  All  ancient  and  most  mod- 
em commentators  have  interpreted  it  of  bap- 
tism. There  is  so  much  resemblance,  both  id 
the  phraseology  and  in  the  argument,  between 
this  passage  m  Titus  and  I  Cor.  vi.  11,  that 
the  latter  ought  by  all  means  to  be  compared 
with  the  former.  Another  passage  contaming 
very  similar  thoughts,  clotned  in  almost  the 
same  words,  is  Acts  ^xii.  16.  —  5.  "Illumina- 
tion." It  has  been  much  questioned  whether 
"  enlightened,"  in  Heb.  vi.  4,  x.  32,  be  used  of 
baptism  or  not.  Justin  Martyr,  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  and  almost  all  the  Greek  Fathers, 
use  ^Tiapoc  as  a  synonyme  for  baptism.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  ^wayuyia  was  a  term  for 
admission  into  the  ancient  mysteries.  Baptism 
was  without  question  the  initiatoiy  rite  in 
reference  to  the  Christian  faith.  Now,  that 
Christian  faith  is  more  than  once  called  by 
St  Paul  the  Christian  "  mystery  "  (Eph.  i.  9,  iii. 
4,  vi.  19 ;  Col.  iv.  3).  Hence,  as  baptism  is  the 
initiatory  Christian  rite,  admitting  us  to  the 
service  of  God  and  to  the  knowledge  of  Christ, 
it  may  not  improbably  have  been  called 
^r<a/<6c,  and  afterwards  ^rayuyia,  as  having 
reference,  and  as  admitting,  to  the  mystery  m 
the  Gospel,  and  to  Christ  Himself,  who  is  the 
Mystery  of  God  (Col.  i.  27,  ii.  2).— Vm.  From 
the  names  of  baptism  we  must  now  pass  to  a 
few  of  the  more  prominent  passages,  not  al- 
ready considered,  in  which  baptism  is  referred 
to.  —  1.  The  passage  in  John  iii.  5 — "Except 
a  man  be  born  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he 
cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  Sod  '  —  has 
been  a  well-established  oattle-field  from  the 
time  of  Calvin.  Stier  quotes  with  entire  ap- 
probation the  words  of  Meyer  (on  John  iii. 
5) :  —  *'  Jesus  speaks  here  concerning  a  spirit- 
ual baptism,  as  in  chapter  vi.  concerning  a 
spiritual  feeding ;  in  both  places,  however,  with 
reference  to  their  visible  auxiliary  means."  — 
2.  The  prophecy  of  John  the  Baptist,  that  our 
Lord  should  baptize  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
with  fire  (Matt.  iii.  11),  may  more  properly  be 
interpreted  by  a  h*  (^tu  dvoiv.  The  water  of 
John  s  baptism  could  but  wash  the  body ;  the 
Holy  Ghost,  with  which  Christ  was  to  baptize, 
should  purify  the  soul  as  with  fire. — 3.  Gal.  iii. 
27  :  "  For  as  many  as  have  been  baptized  into 
Christ  have  put  on  Christ."  The  contrast  is 
between  the  Christian  and  the  Jewish  Church : 
one  bond,  the  other  free ;  one  infant,  the  other 
adult.  And  the  transition-point  is  naturally 
that  at  which  by  baptism  the  service  of  Christ 
is  undertaken  and  the  promises  of  the  Gospel 
arc  claimed.  This  is  represented  as  patting  on 
Christ  and  in  Him  at^suming  the  position  of 
fiill-grown  men.  In  this  more  privile^red  con* 
dition  there  is  the  power  of  obtaining  justifica- 
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tfon  bj  faith,  a  justification  which  the  Law  had 
not  to  ofler. — 4.  1  Cor.  xii.  13 :  **  For  by  one 
Spirit  (or,  in  one  spirit)  we  were  all  baptized 
into  one  body,  wbetner  Jews  or  Greeks,  whether 
bond  or  free,  and  were  all  made  to  drink  of  one 
Spirit."  The  resemblance  of  this  passage  to 
the  last  is  Tery  clear.  Possibly  there  is  an  al- 
hukm  to  both  sacraments.  Both  our  baptism 
•ad  oar  partakine  of  the  cap  in  the  conmiunion 
ire  tokens  and  pledses  of  Christian  unity. — 
5.  Bom.  Ti  4  and  Col.  ii.  1^  are  so  closely 
panM  that  we  may  notice  them  together. 
nobaUy,  as,  in  the  rormer  passages,  St.  Paul 
had  brought  forward  baotism  as  the  symbol  of 
Cbristiaa  unity,  so  in  tnese  he  refers  to  it  as 
the  token  and 'pledge  of  the  spiritual  death  to 
«&,  and  resurrection  to  righteousness ;  and  of 
the  final  Tictory  oyer  death  in  the  last  day, 
thiDugh  the  power  of  the  resurrection  of 
Christ  —  IX.  RedpienU  of  Atjatum.  —  The 
eommaad  to  baptize  was  oo-extensiye  with  the 
comniand  to  preach  the  Qospel.  All  nations 
w«rB  to  be  eyaneelized ;  and  they  were  to  be 
made  disdples,  admitted  into  the  fellowship  of 
Chriffi  religion,  by  baptism  (Matt  xxyiii.  19). 
Every  one  who  was  oonyinoed  by  the  teaching 
of  thelint  nreachers  of  the  Gospel,  and  was  will- 
ing to  enroll  himself  in  the  comnany  of  the  dis- 
ciples, appears  to  haye  been  aomitted  to  bap- 
tim  on  a  confession  of  his  fidth.  There  is  no 
<iistiiict  eyidence  in  the  New  Testament  that 
there  WIS  in  those  early  dajrs  a  body  of  cate- 
chumens gradually  preparing  for  baptism,  such 
It  existed  in  the  ages  immediately  succeeding 
the  Apostles.  The  great  question  has  been, 
whether  the  inyitation  extended,  not  to  adults 
QqIj,  bat  to  infants  also.  The  uniyersality  of 
the  inTitation,  Christ's  declaration  concerning 
ihe  blessedness  of  infiuits  and  their  fitness  for 
Hiskingdom  (Mark  x.  14),  the  admission  of  in- 
^ts  to  drcnmcision  and  to  •  the  baptism  of 
Jewish  proselytes,  the  mention  of  whole  house- 
holds, and  the  subsequent  practice  of  the 
Charch,  haye  been  principally  relied  on  by  the 
tttvocatas  of  infsuit  baptism.  The  silence  of 
the  New  Testament  concerning  the  bt^itism  of 
<o£uits,  the  constant  mention  of  fiuth  as  a  pre- 
n^isite  or  condition  of  baptism,  the  great 
■piritQa]  blessings  which  seem  attached  to  a 
nfht  reception  of  it,  and  the  responsibility  en- 
^>M  on  those  who  haye  taken  its  obligations 
(w  themsdyes,  seem  the  chief  objections  urged 
>S*uist  pedo-baptism.  But  here,  once  more, 
*s  nost  leaye  ground  which  has  been  so  ex- 
^^7  oecupied  by  controyersialists.  ~  X. 
^«  aode  ^  Aqotfuai. — The  language  of  the 
^«w  Testament  and  of  the  primitiye  fethers 
sufficiently  points  to  immersion  aa  the  common 
"Kxie  of  baptism.  But  in  the  case  of  the  family 
<rf  the  jailer  at  FhiUppi  (Acts  xyi.  33),  and  of 
«e  tiiree  thousand  conyerted  at  Pentecost 
t?  ^Oi  it  seems  hardly  likely  that  immersion 
^f^ttld  bare  been  possible.  Moreoyer  the  an- 
aeatChoreh,  which  mostly  adopted  immersion, 
r*V>«tiified  widi  efi\ision  in  case  of  clinical 
^1^— the  b^>tism  of  the  sick  and  dying.  — - 
J*|*j>M  amd  AttMtoers. — In  the  earliest  times  of 
tte  Christian  Church  we  find  the  catechumens 
'I^I^M  to  renounce  the  Deril  and  to  profess 
wlaitk  m  the  Holy  Trinity  and  in  the  prin- 
"P>i«iielesoftlM(5reed.    It  is  generally  sup- 


posed  that  St  Peter  (1  Pet.  iii.  21)  refers  to  a 
custom  of  this  kind  as  existin)^  from  the  first  ^ 
XL  7%e  Formula  of  Baptism. — It  should  seem 
from  our  Lord's  own  direction  (Matt  xxyiii.  19) 
that  the  words  made  use  of  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  baptism  should  be  those  which  thr 
Church  has  generally  retained.    The  expres- 
sions in  the  book  of  Acts  (IL  38,  yiii.  16,  x.  48, 
xix.  5)  mean  only  that  those  who  were  baptized 
with  Christian  baptism  were  baptized  into  the 
feith  of  Christ,  not  that  the  form  of  words  was 
difierent  from  that  enjoined  by  our  Lord  in  St 
Matthew.  —  SpoMon.  —  There  is  no  mention 
of  sponsors  in  the  N.  T.    In  yery  eariy  ages 
of  the  Church,  sponsors  were  in  use  both  for 
children    and  aaults.  —  XIL   Baptism  for  Hie 
Dead, — I  Cor.  xy.  27  :  "Else  what  shsJl  they 
do  who  are  baptized  for  the  dead,  if  the  dead 
rise  not  at  all  ?    Why  are  they  then  baptaaed 
for  the  dead?"    1.  Tertullian  tells  us  of  a  cus- 
tom of  ricarions  baptism  as  existing  among 
the  Mardonites;  ana  St  Chrysostoro  relates 
of  the  same  heretics,  that,  when  one  of  their 
catechumens  died  without  baptism,  they  used 
to  put  a  liying  person  under  the  dead  man's 
bed,  and  asked  wnether  he  desired  to  be  bap- 
tized ;  the  liyinff  num  answering  that  he  did, 
they  them  baptized  him  in  place  of  the  de- 
parted (Chrys.  Horn,  xl.  on  1  Cor.  xy.).    Epi- 
phanius  relates  a  similar  custom  among  toa 
Corinthians  (HcBret.  xxyiii.),  which,  he  said, 
preyaUed  from  fear  that  in  the  resurrection 
those  should  sufier  punishment  who  had  not 
been  baptized.    The  question  naturally  occurs, 
Did  St  Paul  allude  to  a  custom  of  this  kind, 
which  eyen  in  his  days  had  begun  to  preyail 
among  heretics  and  ignorant  persons  ?    If  so, 
he  no  doubt  adduced  it  as  an  ar^umentum  ad 
hominem,    **  If  the  dead  rise  not  at  all,  what 
benefit  do  they  expect  who  baptize  yicariously 
for  the  dc«d  1      Tne  greater  number  of  modem 
commentators  haye  a&pted  this,  as  the  simplest 
and  most  rational  sense  of  the  Apostle's  words. 
It  is,  howeyer,  eaually  conceiyable  that  the  pas- 
sage in  St  Paul  eaye  rise  to  the  subsequent 
practice  among    the  Marcionites   and  Cerin- 
thians.    2.  Cl^sostom  belieyes  the  Apostle  to 
refer  to  the  profession  of  faith  in  baptism,  part 
of  which  was  "  I  belieye  in  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead."    The  former  of  the  two  interpreta- 
tions aboye  mentioned  commends  itself  to  us 
by  its  simplicity;  the  latter  by  its  antiquity. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  yarious  other 
explanations    which    haye    been    giyen.  —  3. 
*'  What  shall  they  do,  who  are  baptized  when 
death  is  close    at  hand  ?    (Epiphan.   Hasret, 
xxyiii.  6J — 4.  "  Over  the  grayes  of  the  mar- 
tyrs."    vossius   adopted  this  interpretation; 
but  it  is  yery  unlikely  that  the  custom  should 
haye  preyaifsd  in  the  days  of  St  Paul.  —  5. 
"  On  account  of  a  dead  Sariour."  —  6.  "  What 
shall  they  gain,  who  are  baptized  for  the  sake 
of  the  dead  in  Christ?"  — 7.  "What  shall 
they  do,  who  are  baptized  in  the  place  of  the 
dead  ?  "  i.e.  who,  as  the  ranks  of  the  feithfol 
are  thinned  by  death,  come  forward  to  be  bap- 
tized, that  they  may  fill  up  the  company  of 
believers. 

BarablMMI.  a  robber  (John  xviii.  40),  who 
had  committed  murder  in  an  insurrection 
(Mark  xv.  7 ;    Luke  xxiii.  19)  in  Jerusalem, 
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and  was  lying  in  prison  at  the  time  of  the  trial 
of  Jesus  beibre  Pilate. 

Bar'aohely  *'  the  Bozite/'  father  of  Elihn 
(Job  zxxii.  2,  6).     TBuz.] 

Baracbi^as,  Matt  xxiii.  35.     [Zacha- 

ftXAS.] 

Ba'ralty  son  of  Abinoam  of  Kedesh,  a  ref- 
uge-city in  Mount  NapthaU,  was  incited  by 
Deborah,  a  prophetess  of  Ephraim,  to  deliver 
Israel  ftom  the  yoke  of  Jabin.  Accompanied, 
at  his  own  express  desire,  by  Deborah,  Barak 
led  his  mdelvnarmed  force  of  10,000  men  from 
Napthali  and  Zebnlon  to  an  encampment  on 
the  summit  of  Tabor,  and  utterly  routed  the 
unwieldy  host  of  the  Canaanites  in  the  plain 
of  Jezieel  (Esdraelon),  '<the  battle-field  of 
Palestine."  The  victory  was  decisive,  Haro- 
she^  taken  (Judfi^.  iv.  16),  Sisera  murdered, 
and  Jabin  ruined.  The  victors  composed  a 
splendid  epinician  ode  in  conmiemoration  of 
their  deliverance  (Judg.  v.).  Lord  A.  Hervey 
supposes  the  narrative  to  be  a  repetition  of  Josh. 
xL  1-12.  A  great  deal  may  oe  said  for  this 
view,  but  it  is  £Edr  to  add  that  there  are  geo- 
graphical difficulties  in  the  way.    [Dbborah.] 

Sarbariaxi.  "  Every  one  not  a  Greek  is 
a  barbarian  "  is  the  common  Greek  definition, 
and  in  this  strict  sense  the  word  is  used  in  Rom. 
i.  14,  "  I  am  debtor  both  to  Greeks  and  bar- 
barians." "  Hellenes  and  barbarians "  is  the 
constant  division  found  in  Greek  literature,  but 
Thucydides  (i.  3)  points  out  that  this  distinc- 
tion is  subsequent  to  Homer.  It  often  retains 
this  primitive  meaning,  as  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  11  (of 
one  using  an  unknown  toneue),  and  Acts 
xxviii.  2,  4  (of  the  Maltese,  who  spoke  a  Punic 
dialect ) .  Tne  ancient  Egyptians,  uke  the  mod- 
em Cb^nese,  had  an  analogous  word  (Herod,  ii. 
158).  So  completely  was  the  term  "barba- 
rian "  accepted,  that  even  Josephus  and  Philo 
scruple  as  little  to  reckon  the  Jews  among 
JShem,  as  the  early  Romans  did  to  apply  the 
lerm  to  themselves.  Afterwards  only  the  sav- 
age nations  were  called  barbarians. 

Barhu'mite»  the.    [Bahurim.] 

Bari'ah}  one  of  the  sons  of  Shemaiah,  a 
descendant  of  the  royal  fiunilyof  Judah  (1  Chr. 
iU.  22). 

Bar-Je^sus.    nSLTHAB.] 
Bar-Jo'na.    Ipbter.] 

Barlcos.  "Children  of  Barkos"  were 
amonff  the  Nethinim  who  returned  from  the 
captiiaty  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  53;  Neh. 
vi^  55). 

Barley  (Heb.  sednlA),  the  well-known  ce- 
real, which  is  mentioned  in  many  passages  of 
the  Bible.  It  was  grown  by  the  Heorews  (Lev. 
xxvii.  16 ;  Dent.  viii.  8 ;  Ruth  ii.  17,  &c.),  who 
used  it  for  baking  into  bread,  chiefly  amongst 
the  poor  (Judg.  vii.  13 ;  2  K.  iv.  42 ;  John  vi. 
9,  13) ;  ror  making  into  bread  by  mixing  it 
with  wheat,  beans,  lentils,  millet,  &c.  (Ez.  iv. 
9) ;  for  making  into  cakes  (Ez.  iv.  12) ;  and 
as  fodder  for  horses  (1  K.  iv.  28).  The  barley 
harvest  is  mentioned  Ruth  i.  22,  ii.  23 ;  2  Sam. 
xxi.  9, 1 0.  It  takes  place  in  Palestine  in  March 
and  April,  and  in  the  hilly  districts  as  late  as 
May ;  out  the  period  of  course  varies  according 
to  the  localities  where  the  com  grows.  The 
barley  harvest  always  precedes  the  wheat  har- 
test»  in  some  places  by  a  week,  in  others  by 


fuUv  three  weeks  (Robinson,  Bib,  Ret.  iL  t». 
278).  In  Egypt  the  barley  is  about  a  monti 
earlier  than  the  wheat;  whence  its  total  de> 
struction  by  the  hail-storm  (Ex.  ix.  31).  Bar- 
ley was  sown  at  any  time  between  November 
and  March,  according  to  the  season.  Barley 
bread  is  even  to  this  day  little  esteemfid  in 
Palestine.  This  fact  is  important,  as  serving 
to  elucidate  some  passages  in  Scripture.  Why, 
for  instance,  was  bari^  meal,  and  not  the  onu- 
nary  meal-ofierins  of  wheat  flour,  to  be  the  jeal- 
ousy-ofibrine?  (Num.  v.  15.)  Because  thereby 
is  denoted  the  low  reputation  in  which  the  im- 

Elicated  parties  were  neld.  The  homer  and  a 
alf  of  rarley,  as  part  of  the  purchase-money 
of  the  adulteress  (Hos.  iii.  2),  nas  doubdess  a 
similar  typical  meanine.  With  this  circum- 
stance in  remembrance,  now  forcible  is  the  ex- 
pression in  Ezekiel  (xiii.  19),  "Will  ye  poUnte 
me  among  my  people  for  handiiils  of  btarlof  t " 
The  knowlei^  or  this  fact  aids  to  point  out 
the  connection  between  Gideon  and  the  barley- 
cake,  in  the  dream  which  the  "  man  told  to  ma 
f^ow  "  (Judg.  ni.  13).  Gideon's  "  fiunil^  was 
poor  in  Manasseh  —  and  he  was  ^  least  in  his 
father's  house ; "  and  doubtless  the  Midianites 
knew  it.  On  this  passage  Dr.  Thomson  re- 
marks, "  If  the  Midianites  were  accustomed  in 
their  extemporaneous  songs  to  call  Gideon  and 
his  band  *  ccJceB  ofharleu  bread,*  as  their  success- 
ors the  haughty  Bedawin  often  do  to  ridicule 
their  enemies,  the  application  would  be  all  the 
more  natural." 

Bar^nabas.  a  name  signifying  "son  of 
prophecy,"  or  ^*  exhortation  (or,  out  not  so 
protwbly,  "consolation,"  as  A.  Y.),  given  bv 
the  Apostles  (Acts  iv.  36)  to  Joseph  (or  Joses), 
a  Levite  of  the  island  of  Cyprus,  who  was 
early  a  disciple  of  Christ.  In  Acts  ix.  27,  we 
find  him  introducing  the  newly-converted  Saul 
to  the  Apostles  at  Jerusalem,  in  a  wav  which 
seems  to  imply  previous  acquaintance  oetween 
the  two.  On  tidings  coming  to  the  church  at 
Jerusalem  that  men  of  Cyprus  and  Cvrene  had 
been  preaching  to  Gentiles  at  Antiocn,  Bamar 
has  was  sent  thither  (Acts  xi.  19-26),  and  went 
to  Tarsus  to  seek  Saul,  as  one  spedally  raised 
up  to  preach  to  the  Gentiles  (Acts  xxvi.  17). 
Havine  brought  Saul  to  Antioch,  he  was  sent 
with  him  to  Jerusalem  with  relief  for  the  breth- 
ren in  Judea  (Acts  xi.  30).  On  their  return 
to  Antioch,  they  (Acts  xiii.  2)  were  ordained 
by  the  church  for  the  missionary  work,  and  sent 
forth  (▲.D.  45).  From  this  time  Barnabas  and 
Paul  enjoy  the  title  and  dignity  of  Apostles. 
Their  first  missionary  journey  is  related  m  Acts 
xiii.,  xiv. ;  it  was  confined  to  Cyprus  and  Asia 
Minor.  Some  time  after  their  return  to  Antiodi 
(a.d.  47  or  48),  they  were  sent  (a-d.  60),  with 
some  others,  to  Jerusalem,  to  detenmine  with 
the  Apostles  and  Elders  the  difficult  question 
respecting  the  necessity  of  circumcision  for  the 
Gentile  converts  [Acts  xv.  1  ff.).  On  that 
occasion  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  recognized  as 
the  Apostles  of  the  uncircumcision.  After 
another  stay  in  Antioch  on  their  return,  a  vari- 
ance took  place  between  Barnabas  and  Paul  on 
the  (|uestion  of  taking  with  them,  on  a  second 
missionary  journey,  John  Mark,  sister's  son  to 
Barnabas  (Acts  xv.  36  ff.).  "  The  contention 
¥ras  so  sharp,  that  they  parted  asunder,"  and 
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BamalMs  took  Mark,  and  sulad  to  Cyprus,  his 
native  iainnd.  Here  the  Scripture  notices  of 
him  ceaae.  As  to  his  further  ubors  and  death, 
tnditioiia  difler.  Some  sajr  that  he  went  to 
Milan,  and  became  first  bishop  of  the  church 
Acre.  There  is  extant  an  apooyphal  work, 
probably  of  the  fifth  oentnir.  Acta  et  Pasmo 
BonM&iB  in  Cmro ;  and  a  still  later  encomium 
of  Barnabas,  oy  *  C^rian  monk  Alexander. 
We  hare  an  Bpistle  m  21  chapters  called  by 
the  name  of  Barnabas.  Its  authenticity  has 
been  defended  by  some  great  writers ;  but  it  is 
TOT  generally  eiTen  up  now,  and  the  Epistle 
is  mieTed  to  have  been  written  early  in  the 
leoond  century. 

Baro'dJB,  a  name  inserted  in  the  list  of 
those  "servants  of  Solomon"  who  returned 
with  Zorobabd  (1  Esd.  ▼.  34). 

Bar'flabas.    [Jobbfh  Bajmabas;  Judab 

Babsabas.] 

Bar'tacilBy  the  father  of  Apame,  the  con- 
cubine of  King  Darius  (1  Esd.  ir.  S9J.  "  The 
sdmiimble"  was  probably  an  official  title  be- 
loBffing  to  his  rsnk. 

SaraioromefWy  one  of  the  Twelye  Apos- 
tles of  Christ  (Matt.  x.  S ;  liark  iii.  18 ;  Luke 
▼i.  14 ;  Acts  i.  13).  It  has  been  not  improb- 
ably conjectured  that  he  is  identical  with  Na- 
thanael  (John  i.  45  ff.).  If  this  may  be  as- 
samed,  hie  was  bom  at  Cana  of  Galilee ;  and  is 
caid  to  have  preached  the  Gospel  in  India,  that 
u,  ]irobabl^,  Arabia  Felix.  Some  allot  Ar- 
menia to  hmi  as  his  mission-field,  and  report 
faim  to  have  been  there  flayed  alive  and  then 
crucified  with  his  head  downwards. 

Bartimfld'llBy  a  blind  beggar  of  Jericho 
who  (Mark  x.  46  ff.)  sat  by  the  wayside  b^ 

E'l^  as  our  Lord  passed  out  of  Jericno  on  Bus 
It  jonmev  to  Jerusalem. 

Bvrcion.  1.  SonofNeriah,thefiriend(Jer. 
xxxiL  12),  amanuensis  (Jer.  xxxvi.  4-32),  and 
Cuthlhl  attendant  of  Jeremiah  (Jer.  xxxvi. 
lOff. ;  B.C.  603),  in  thedischaige  of  his  prophetic 
office.  He  was  of  a  noble  family  (comp.  Jer. 
h.  59;  Bar.  i.  I ),  and  of  distinguished  aoquire- 
ments ;  and  his  brother  Sersiah  held  an  honor- 
sbk  office  in  the  court  of  Zedekiah  (Jer.  11. 59). 
His  enemiea  accused  him  of  influencing  Jere- 
Buah  in  faror  of  the  Chaldsaans  (Jer.  xliii.  8 ; 
c£  xzxTiL  13) ;  and  he  was  thrown  into  prison 
with  that  proi^et,  where  he  remaiiMd  tul  the 
e^rtare  of  Jerusalem,  B.C.  586.  By  the  per- 
BHsion  of  Kebnchadnezxar  he  remained  with 
Jeremiah  at  Mizpeh  (Jos.  Ant,  x.  9,  §1);  but 
wss  afterwards  forced  to  go  down  to  Egypt 
(Jer.  xliiL  6).  Nothing  is  known  certainly  of 
the  doae  of  his  life.  — 2.  The  son  of  Zabbai, 
who  assisted  Kehemiah  in  rebuUding  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  90). — 8.  A  priest,  or 
Gunily  of  priests,  who  signed  the  covenant  with 
Ndiemiah  (Neh.  x.  6).  —4.  The  son  of  Col- 
hoaefa,  a  descendant  of  Peres,  or  Phares,  the 
«oo  of  Jndah  (Neh.  xi.  5). 

Bamoll.  toe  Book  of.  is  remarkable  as 
the  obIj  book  in  the  Apocrypna  which  is  formed 
on  the  model  of  the  Prophets;  and  though 
it  is  waatinff  in  originality,  it  presents  a  vi^ 
reflectioii  of  the  ancient  prophetic  fire.  It  mav 
be  divided  into  two  main  poots  i.-iii.  8,  and  iu. 
9-«Bd. — L  The  book  at  present  exists  in 
Qrseky  and  in  several  translations  which  were 


made  ftom  the  Greek.  Of  the  two  Old  Latin 
versions  which  remain,  that  which  is  in(x>rpo- 
rated  in  the  Vulgate  is  generally  literal ;  the 
other  is  more  free.  The  vulgar  Syriac  and 
Arabic  follow  the  Grreek  text  closely.  -—2.  The 
assumed  author  is  undoubtedly  the  companion 
of  Jeremiah,  but  the  details  of  the  book  are  in- 
consistent with  the  assumption.  It  exhibits 
not  only  historical  inaccuracies,  but  also  evident 
traces  of  a  later  date  than  the  be&nnning  of  the 
captivity  (iii.  9  ff.,  iv.  29  ff.,  i.  8  ff.  Comp.  9 
K.  XXV.  97).  —8.  The  book  was  held  in  little 
esteem  among  the  Jews ;  though  it  is  stated  in 
the  Greek  text  of  the  Apostolical  Constitu- 
tions that  it  was  read,  together  with  the  Lam* 
entations,  "  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  month  Gor- 
pisBus  "  (t.e.  the  Day  of  Atonement).  From 
the  time  of  Irenasus  it  was  frequently  quoted 
both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West,  and  gener- 
ally as  the  work  of  Jeremiah.  It  was,  however, 
"obelized"  throughout  in  the  LXX.  as  dcnfi- 
cient  in  the  Hebrew.  At  the  Council  of  Trent, 
Barnch  was  admitted  into  the  Bomish  Canon ; 
but  the  Protestant  churches  have  unanimously 
placed  it  amon^  the  Apocryphal  books.  — 4. 
Considerable  discussion  has  been  raised  as  to 
the  original  language  of  the  book.  Those  who 
advocated  its  authenticity  generally  supposed 
that  it  was  first  written  in  Hebrew.  Others 
again  have  maintained  that  the  Greek  is  the 
}'  original  text.  The  truth  appears  to  lie  between 
these  two  extremes.  The  two  divisions  of  the 
book  are  distinguished  by  marked  ^uliarlties 
of  style  and  lanf^age.  The  Hebraic  character 
of  the  first  part  is  such  as  to  mark  it  as  a  trans- 
lation, and  not  as  the  work  of  a  Hebraising 
Greek.  The  second  part,  on  the  other  hand, 
closely  approaches  the  Alexandrine  t^ype.  —  5. 
The  most  probable  explanation  of  this  contrast 
is  gained  by  su]>poeing  that  some  one  thorough- 
ly converaant  with  the  Alexandrine  translation 
of  Jeremiah  found  the  Hebrew  fragment  which 
forms  the  basis  of  the  book  already  attached  to 
the  writings  of  that  prophet,  and  yrrought  it  up 
into  its  present  form.  —  6.  There  are  no  cer- 
tain data  by  which  to  fix  the  time  of  the  com- 
position of  Bamch.  The  present  book  must 
DC  placed  considerabhr  later,  probably  about 
the  time  of  the  war  of  liberation  (b.c.  160),  or 
somewhat  earlier.  —  7.  The  EjndU  of  Jere- 
miaht  which,  according  to  the  authority  of  some 
Greek  MSS.,  stands  in  the  English  version  as 
the  6th  chapter  of  Baruch,  is  the  work  of  a 
later  period.  It  may  be  assigned  with  probabil- 
ity to  the  first  century  b  .c.  —  8.  A  Syriac  firsi 
£pisde  of  Baruch  "  to  the  nine  and  a  half 
tnbes  "  is  found  in  the  London  and  Paris  Poly- 
glots. Fritzsche  considers  it  to  be  the  pro. 
auction  of  a  Syrian  monk.    Ap. 

BarzlllaL  L  A  wealthy  Gileadite  who 
showed  hospitality  to  David  when  he  fied  from 
Absalom  (9  Sam.  xvii.  97).  On  the  score  of 
his  age,  and  probably  ftom.  a  feeling  of  inde- 
pendence, he  declined  the  kind's  ofier  of  ending 
his  days  at  court  (9  Sam.  xix.  82-39).  The 
descendants  of  his  daughter,  who  married  into 
a  priestly  fiunily,  were  unable,  after  the  ci^ 
tivity,  to  prove  their  cenealogy  (Esr.  ii.  61 ; 
Neh.  vii.  68). —  2.  AMeholathite,  whose  son 
Adrid  married  Mkhal,  Saul's  daughter  (9  Sam. 
xxl.8). 
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Bas'alotfa,  l  Esd.  y.  3l.     [Bazlxth.]  Ap. 

Bas'oamay  a  place  in  Giicad  where  Jon- 
athan MaoealMBOs  was  killed  by  Trypho  (1 
Mace.  xiii.  23).  No  trace  of  the  name'  naa  yet 
been  diacovered.    Ap. 

Ba^'Bhan,  a  district  on  the  east  of  Jordan. 
It  is  not,  like  Aigob  and  other  districts  of  Pales- 
tine,  distinguished  by  one  constant  desirnation, 
bat  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  "  land  of  Ba- 
shan  "  (I  Chr.  v.  11 ;  and  comp.  Num.  xxi.  33, 
xxxii.  33),  and  sometimes  as  "all  Bashan" 
(Dent  iii.  10,  13;  Josh.  xii.  5,  xiii.  12,  30), 
but  most  oommonly  without  any  addition.  It 
was  taken  by  the  children  of  Israel  after  their 
conquest  of  the  land  of  Sihon  fsom  Amon  to 
Jabbok.  They  "  turned  "  from  their  road  over 
Jordan  and  "  went  up  by  the  way  of  Bashan  " 
to  Edrei  on  the  western  edge  of  the  Lejah. 
[Edrbi.]  Here  they  encountered  Og  king  of 
Bashan,  who  "came  out"  probably  irom  the 
natural  fastnesses  of  Argob,  only  to  meet  the 
entire  destruction  of  himself,  his  sons,  and  all 
his  people  (Num.  xxi.  33-35  ;  Deut.  iii.  1-3). 
The  limits  of  Bashan  are  very  strictly  defined. 
It  extended  from  the  **  border  of  Guead  "  on 
the  south  to  Mount  Hermon  on  the  north  (Deut. 
iii.  3,  10,  14;  Josh.  xii.  5;  1  Chr.  t.  23),  and 
finom  the  Arabah  or  Jordan  valley  on  the  west 
to  Salchah  (SvUchad)  and  the  border  of  Uie 
Geshurites,  and  the  Maachathites  on  the  east 
(Josh.  xii.  3-5 ;  Dent.  iii.  10).  This  important 
district  was  bestowed  on  the  half  tribe  of  Ma- 
nasseh  (Josh.  xiii.  29-31),  together  with  "half 
Gilead. '  It  is  just  namiMl  in  the  list  of  Solo- 
mon's commissariat  districts  (1  K.  iv.  13). 
And  here,  with  the  exception  of  one  more  pass- 
ing glimpse,  closes  the  history  of  Bashan  as  far 
as  ue  Bible  is  concerned.  It  vanishes  from 
our  view  until  we  meet  with  it  as  being  devas- 
tated by  Hazael  in  the  reisii  of  Jehu  (2  K.  x. 
33).  After  the  captivity,  Bashan  is  mentioned 
as   divided  into  rour   provinces  —  Gaulanitis 

[GolanI,  Auranitis  [Hauran],  Trachonitis 
Aboob],  and  Batanaea,  or  AnM-Bathanyek, 
which  lies  on  the  east  of  the  Lefah  and  the 
north  of  the  ranee  of  Jebd  Hauran  ored  Druze. 

Ba^han-haVoth-ja^'ir.  a  luune  ^ven  to 

Anrob  after  its  conquest  by  jair  (Deut.  iii.  14). 

Bash'emathy  daughter  of  Ishmael,  the 
last  married  of  the  three  wives  of  Esau  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  3,  4,  13),  from  whose  son,  Reuel,  four 
tribes  of  the  Edomites  were  descended.  When 
first  mentioned  she  is  called  Mahalath  (Gen. 
xxvili.  9) ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  name 
Bashemath  is  in  the  narrative  (Gen.  xxvi.  34) 
given  to  another  of  Esau's  wives,  the  daughter 
of  Elon  the  Hittite.  The  Samaritan  text  seeks 
to  remove  this  difficulty  by  reading  Mahalath 
instead  of  Bashemath  in  the  genealogy.  We 
might  with  more  probability  suppose  that  this 
name  (Bashemath)  has  been  assigned  to  the 
wrong  person  in  one  or  other  of  the  passages ; 
but  if  so  it  is  impossible  to  determine  whicn  is 
erroneous. 

Basin.  Among  the  smaller  vessels  for  the 
Tabernacle  or  Temple  service,  many  must  have 
been  required  to  receive  from  the  sacrificial 
victims  the  blood  to  be  sprinkled  for  purifica- 
tion. Moses,  on  the  occasion  of  the  great  cere- 
mony of  purification  in  the  wilderness,  put  half 
the  blooa  in  "  the  basins  "  or  bowls,  and  after- 


wards sprinkled  it  on  the  people  (Ex  xxiv.  C. 
8).  Among  the  vessels  cast  in  metal,  whether 
gold,  silver,  or  brass,  by  Hiram,  for  Solomon, 
besides  the  laver  and  great  sea,  mention  is  made 
of  basins,  bowls,  and  cups.  Of  the  first  (marg. 
bowls)  he  is  said  to  have  made  100  (2  Chr.  iv. 
8 ;  1  K.  vii.  45,  46 ;  oomp.  Ex.  zxv.  29  and  1 
Chr.  xxviu.  14,  17).  The  form  and  material 
of  these  vessels  can  only  be  conjectured  from 
the  analogy  of  ancient  Assyrian  and  Egyptian 
specimens  of  works  of  the  same  kind.  The 
"basin "  from  which  our  Lord  washed  the  dis- 
ciples' feet,  viirrffp,  was  probably  deeper  and 
larger  than  the  hand-basin  for  sprinkling. 

Baaket.  The  Hebrew  terms  used  in  the 
description  of  this  article  are  as  follows :  (1) 
Sal,  so  called  from  the  iwigt  of  which  it  was 
originally  made,  specially  used  for  holding 
bread  (Gen.  xl.  16  ff. ;  Ex.  xxix.  3,  23 ;  Lev. 
viii.  2,  26,  31 ;  Num.  vi.  15, 17, 19).  Theform 
of  the  Egyptian  bread-basket  is  ddineatad  in 
Wilkinson's  Anc.  EgtfpL,  iiL  226,  after  ^  speci- 
mens represented  in  the  tomb  of  Rameaes  IIL 
Wo  must  assume  that  the  term  md  passed  firom 
its  strict  etymological  meaning  to  any  veMel 
applied  to  the  purpose.  In  Judg.  vi.  19,  meat 
is  served  up  in  a  md,  which  could  hardly  have 
been  of  wickerwork.  (2)  SakiUMKy  a  word  of 
kindred  origin,  applied  to  the  basket  nsed  in 
gathering  grapes  (Jer.  vi.  9).  (3)  Tent,  in 
which  the  first-fruits  of  the  harvest  were  pre- 
sented (Deut.  xxvi.  2, 4).  From  its  being  cou- 
pled with  the  kneading-bowl  (A.  Y.  "  store/' 
Deut.  XX viii.  5,  17),  we  may  infer  that  it  was 
also  used  for  household  purposes,  perhaps  to 
bring  the  com  to  the  mill.  (4)  C^iio,  so  called 
from  its  similaritjr  to  a  birdH^se  or  trap,  prob- 
ably in  regard  to  its  haying  a  lid :  it  was  uaed 
for  carrying  fruit  (Am.  viii.  1,  2).  (5)  Dmd^ 
used  for  carrying  fruit  (Jer.  xxiv.  1,  2),  as  well 
as  on  a  lai^r  scale  for  carrying  day  to  Um 
brickyard  (Ps.  Ixxxi.  6 ;  jxnto,  A.  V.),  or  foi 
holding  bulky  articles  (2  K.  x.  7 ).  In  the  N.  T. 
baskets  are  described  under  the  three  follow* 
ing  terms,  k6^wo^,  axvpii,  oapyainf.  The  lasl 
occurs  only  in  2  Cor.  xi.  33,  in  describing  St 
Paul's  escape  from  Damascus.  With  regwd 
to  the  two  former  words,  it  may  be  remarked 
that  the  first  is  exclusively  used  in  the  deacrip. 
tion  of  the  miracle  of  feeding  the  five  thousand 
(Matt.  xiv.  20,  xvi.  9 ;  Mark  vi.  43 ;  Luke  ix. 
17 ;  John  vi.  13),  and  the  second,  in  that  of  tiia 
four  thousand  (Matt.  xv.  37 ;  Mark  yiii.  8) : 
the  distinction  is  most  definitely  brought  out  in 
Mark  viii.  19,20. 

Bas'mathy  a  daughter  of  Solomon,  mar- 
ried to  Ahimaaz,  one  of  his  commissariat  offi- 
cers (1  K.  iv.  15). 

Baa'sa.  l  Esd.  v.  16.    [Bbzai.1    i^ 

Ba'stai,  1  Esd.  V.  31.     [Bbsai.]    Ap. 

Bastard.  Among  those  who  were  ex- 
cluded from  entering  uie  congregation,  even  ta 
the  tenth  generation,  was  the  mamwfr  (A.  V. 
bastard),  who  was  classed  in  this  respect  witk 
the  Ammonite  and  Moabite  (Dent  xxiii.  2). 
The  term  is  not,  however,  applied  to  any  iUe- 
gitimate  oflspring,  bom  out  or  wedlock,  but  is 
restricted  by  the  Rabbins  to  the  issue  of  any 
connection  within  the  degrees  prohibited  by 
the  Law.  A  manuSr,  according  to  the  Mishna 
(Yebamolh,  iv.  13),  is  one,  says  R.  Akiba,  who 
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li  bom  of  relatioiifl  between  whom  marria|:e  is 
forbidden.  Simeon  the  Temanite  says,  it  is 
CTery  one  whose  parents  are  liable  to  the  punish- 
ment of  "  cutting  off"  by  the  hands  of  Heaven  ; 
R.  Joshua,  ereiy  one  whose  parents  are  liable 
to  death  bj  the  house  of  judgment,  as,  for 
iostance,  the  ofi&pring  of  adultery.  The  an- 
cient rersions  (LXX.,  vulg.,  SjHP.),  add  another 
diss,  the  diildiren  of  a  hanot,  and  in  this  sense 
the  term  manter  or  manaer  survived  in  Pontifi- 
ed  law  (Selden,de  Swx,  in  hon.  defunct. ^  c.  iii.) : 

"Kuoerlbat  tcortom,  ted  moeoha  nothU  dedit 
ortam." 

The  child  of  a  goi,  or  non-Israelite,  and  a 
wamxh,  was  alao  reckoned  by  the  Talmudists 
a  auauer,  as  was  the  issue  of  a  slave  and  a 
mamur,  and  of  a  mamzer  and  female  proselyte. 
The  term  also  occurs  in  Zech.  ix.  6,  "  a  bas- 
taid  shall  dwell  in  Ashdod,"  where  it  seems  to 
dmote  a  fbrei^  race  of  mixed  and  spurious 
hiitL  Dr.  Geiger  infers  from  this  passive  that 
mamer  specially  signifies  the  issue  or  such 
DGunaees  between  the  Jews  and  the  women  of 
Ashdod  as  are  idluded  to  in  Neh.  xiii.  23,  24, 
lad  applies  it  exdusively  to  the  Philistine  bas- 
tard. 

Bat  {*dUdieph).  There  is  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  the  A.  v .  is  correct  in  its  rendering 
of  this  word.  It  is  true  that  in  the  A.  Y.  of 
Lev.  XL  19,  and  Dent.  xiv.  18,  the  ^StaUeph 
cloies  the  Usts  of  "fowU  that  shall  not  be  eaten ; " 
bat  it  most  be  remembered  that  the  ancients 
considered  the  bat  to  partake  of  the  nature  of 
a  bird,  and  the  Hebrew  6ph,  "  fowls,"  which 
Uterallj  means  "  a  wing/'  might  be  applied  to 
aa J  winged  creatare.  Besides  the  passages  cited 
above,  mention  of  the  bat  occurs  in  Is.  ii.  20 : 
"  Is  that  day  a  msn  shall  cast  his  idols  of  silver 
ud  his  idols  of  eold  ....  to  the  moles  and 
to  the  bats ; "  ana  in  Baruch  vi.  22,  in  the  pas- 
nge  that  so  graphically  sets  forth  the  vanity  of 
the  Babjionish  idols :  ''  Their  laces  are  blacked 
throogh  the  smoke  that  cometh  out  of  the  tem- 
ple; upon  their  bodies  and  heads  sit  bats,  swal- 
wn,  and  Inids,  and  the  cats  also."  Many 
tnreUen  have  noticed  the  inunense  numbers  of 
bats  that  are  found  in  caverns  in  the  East,  and 
Ward  says  that  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  to  a 
cs^em  tboe  noisome  beasts  compelled  him  to 
retreat 

Bath,  Bathing.  This  was  a  prescribed 
part  of  the  Jewish  ntual  of  purification  in  cases 
of  accidental,  leprous,  or  ordinary  undeanness 
(Lev.  XV.,  xvi.  28,  xxii.  6 ;  Num.  xix.  7,  19 ; 
2  Son.  xi.  2,  4 ;  2  K.  v.  10) ;  as  also  after 
mooming,  which  always  implied  defilement 
(Roth  iii.  3;  2  Sam.  xii.  20).  The  high-priest 
at  his  maoguration  (Lev.  xiii.  6)  and  on  the 
day  of  atonement,  once  before  each  solemn  act 
of  Droptiation  (xvi.  4,  24),  was  also  to  bathe. 
A  batimig«hainfaer  was  probably  included  in 
hoaaes  even  of  no  great  rank  in  cities  ftom 
«sriv  thnea  (2  Sam.  xi.  2) ;  much  more  in  those 
of  toe  wealthy  in  later  tiroes ;  often  in  gardens 
(Suan.  15).  With  bathing,  anointing  was 
cutomarily  joined ;  the  climate  making  both 
flMe  essential  alike  to  health  and  pleasure,  to 
vhich  Inxurv  added  the  use  of  perfumes 
^^uw.  17:  'Jnd-  x.  3;  Esth.   ii.   12).    The 


"  pools,"  such  as  that  of  Siloam,  and  Hezekiah 
(Neh.  iii.  15,  16;  2  K.  xx.  20;  Is.  xxii.  11; 
John  ix.  7),  oflen  sheltered  by  porticos  (John 
V.  2),  are  the  first  indications  we  nave  of  public 
bathine  accommodation. 

Baui.    [Measures.] 

Bath-rabl)iin,  the  Rate  of,  one  of  the 

gates  of  the  ancient  city  of  Heshbon  ( Cant.  vii.  4 
[5] ).  The  "  Gate  of  Bathrabbira  "  at  Heshbon 
would,  according  to  the  Oriental  custom,  be  the 
gate  pointing  to  a  town  of  that  name.  The  only 
place  in  this  neighborhood  at  all  resembling 
Bathrabbim  in  sound  is  Rabbah.  Future  inves- 
tigations may  settle  this  point. 

iBathshe'ba  (2  Sam.  xi.  3,  &c. ;  also  called 
Bathshna  in  1  Chr.  iii.  5),  the  daughter  of 
Eliam  (2  Sam.  xi.  3),  or  Ammiel  (I  Chr.  iii.  5), 
the  son  of  Ahithophel  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  34),  and 
wife  of  Uriah  the  Hittite.  The  child  which 
was  the  fruit  of  her  adulterous  intercourse  with 
David  died ;  but  after  marriage  she  became  the 
mother  of  four  sons,  Solomon  (Matt.  i.  6), 
Shimea,  Shobab,  and  Nathan.  When  Adonijah 
attempted  to  set  aside  in  his  own  favor  the  suc- 
cession promised  to  Solomon,  Bathsheba  was 
employed  by  Nathan  to  inform  the  king  of  the 
conspiracy  (l  K.  i.  1 1, 15, 23).  After  the  acces- 
sion of  Solomon,  she,  as  queen-mother,  requested 
permission  of  her  son  for  Adonijah  to  take  in 
marriage  Abishag  the  Shunamite  (1  K.  ii.  21- 
25). 

JBath-shu'a.    FBathsheba.] 

Bath-zaoharraSy  a  place,  named  only 
1  Mace.  vi.  32,  33,  to  which  Judas  Maccabaeus 
marched  from  Jerusalem,  and  where  he  en- 
camped for  the  relief  of  Bethsnra.  The  two 
places  were  seventy  stadia  apart,  and  the 
approaches  to  Bathzacharias  were  intricate  and 
confined.  This  description  is  met  in  every 
respect  by  the  modem  Beit  Sakdri^,  nine 
miles  north  of  Beit  a&r.    [Bethzur.]    Ap. 

Battle-axe,  Jer.  li.  20  FMaul]. 

Bav^ai,  son  of  Henadaa,  ruler  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Keilah  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah  (Neh. 
iii.  18). 

Bay-tree  {ezrdch).  It  is  difficult  to  see 
upon  what  grounds  the  translators  of  the  A.  Y. 
have  understood  the  Hebrew  word  of  Ps. 
xxxvii.  35  to  signify  a  "  bay-tree."  Most  of 
the  Jewish  doctors  understand  by  the  term 
ezradi  "  a  tree  which  grows  in  its  own  soil "  — 
one  that  has  never  t^n  transplanted;  which 
is  the  interpretation  given  in  the  marj^n  of  the 
A.  V.  The  word  ezrttch  literally  signifies  a 
"  native,"  in  contradistinction  to  "  a  stranger," 
or  "  a  foreigner." 

Bazlith,  "  Children  of  B."  were  amongst 
the  Nethinim  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel 
(Neh.  vii.  54).  In  Ezr.  ii.  52,  the  name  is 
given  as  Bazluth,  and  in  1  Esd.  v.  31  as 
Basaloth. 

Basluth  [Bazlith]. 

Bdellium  {beddlach),  a  precious  substance, 
the  name  of  which  occurs  m  Gren.  ii.  12,  with 
"  gold  "  and  "  onyx  stone,"  as  one  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  land  of  Havilah,  and  in  Num. 
xi.  7,  where  manna  is  in  cx)lor  compared  to 
bdelb'um.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  say  whether 
bedSfach  denotes  a  mineral  or  an  animal  pro- 
duction, or  a  vegetable  exudation.  Bdelhum 
is  an  odoriferous  exudation  from  a  tree  which 


s  perhaM  the  Boramai  JL^eUffiiniut,  Ijn.,  of 
Arabia  Felix, 


Arabia  Felix, 

Boali'llllt  >  Benjamile,  who  went  ova  to 
David  at  ZiiOag  (1  Chr.  xU.  S). 

Be'aloth,  >  town  in  the  extnme  WKith  of 
Judsh  (Josh.  XT.  34). 

BelUl,  Children  of,  a  tribe,  apparentlj 
of  predatorv  Bedoain  habita,  who  were  de- 
■troy«d  by  Jndw  Haccabvns  (1  Mace.  t.  4). 
The  name  luu  be«n  «uppo«ed  to  be  idmtical 
with  Bboh.    Ap. 

Beatu  [a  Run.  xvii.  38 ;  Ei.  ir.  S).  Beam 
ara  cnltiTaied  in  Palestine,  which  prodncei 
manj  of  the  I^nminooi  order  of  planti.  Bach 
ai  lentili,  kidney-beam,  retches.  Sx.  Beans 
are  in  blossom  in  January ;  they  hare  been 
noticed  in  dower  at  Lydda  on  the  SSd,  and  at 
SidoD  and  Acre  even  earlier  ;  they  continne  in 
flower  till  Harcfa.  In  Egypt  beans  are  sown 
in  NoTember  and  reaped  in  the  middle  of  Feb- 
rnai7,  bat  in  Syria  the  harvest  is  later. 

Bear.  The  Syrian  bear  {Urtus  Syiaau), 
which  is  wiihont  doubt  the  animal  mentioned 
in  the  Bible,  is  still  found  on  the  higher  moun- 
tains of  Palestine.  During  the  Bummermonths 
these  bean  keep  to  the  snowy  parts  of  Lebanon, 
bat  descend  in  winter  lo  the  villagw  and  g^r- 
deni.  It  is  probable  also  that  at  this  period  In 
former  days  they  extended  their  viitits  to  other 
pans  of  Palestine.  We  read  in  Scripture  of 
bears  being  found  in  a  wood  between  Jericho 
and  Bethel  (S  K.  ii.  34) ;  it  is  not  improbable 
therefore  that  the  destruction  of  the  lorty-two 
children  who  mocked  Elisha  took  place  some 
time  in  the  winter,  when  thew  animals  inhab- 
ited the  lowlands  of  Palestine.  The  ferocity 
of  the  bear  when  deprived  of  its  young  is 
allnded  to  in  3  Sam.  xvli.  8;  Prov.  xvii.  13; 
Hos.  ;iiii.  8;  its  attacking  Socks  in  1  Sam. 
xrii.  34,  &c. :  its  cntflincaa  in  ambush  in  Lam. 
iii.  10,  and  tiiat  it  was  a  dangereua  enemy  to 
man  we  learn  from  Am.  v.  19.  The  passage 
in  Is.  lix.  1 1  would  be  better  transtated  "  we 
gnan  like  bears,"  in  allusion  to  the  anim^'s 
plaintive  groaning  noise.  The  bear  is  men- 
Cioned  also  in  Rev.  xiii.  S;  in  Dan.  rii.  S; 
Wisd.  XL.  17  ;  Ecclus.  ilvii.  3. 


in  HaHlU^lHadlE^uS. 

Beard.  Western  Asiatics  have  alwayt 
eherished  the  beani  as  the  badge  of  the  dig- 
Dity  of  manhood,  and  attached  to  it  the  im- 
portance of  a  feature.  The  Egyptians  on  the 
oontrerr,  sednlouslv,  for  the  moat  port,  shaved 
the  hair  of  the  face  and  hmd,  and  compfllc-d 
thtir  flares  lo  do  the  like.    The  enemies  of  the 


1-2  BEARD 

Egyptians,  indoding  pnibably  many  of  dw 
nations  of  Canaan,  Syria,  and  Armenia,  Ac, 
are  represented  nearly  always  bearded.  In  the 
Ninevite  monamenls  is  a  series  of  battle-riews 
fVom  the  capture  of  Lachisb  by  Sennacberib,  in 
which  the  capliTes  ttave  beards  very  like  tome 
of  those  in  the  Egyptian  monnmenl*.  There 
is,  however,  an  appntance  of  conventioiMliim 
both  in  Egyptian  and  Aaajrian  treatment  of 
Che  hair  and  beard  on  monnmenia,  which  pr«- 
rents  our  accepting  it  as  characteristic.  Kor 
is  it  possible  to  decide  with  certainty  the  mean' 
ing  of  the  precept  (Lev.  xix.  37,  xxi.  5)  rr- 
guding  the  "comers  of  the  beard."  Probably 
the  Jews  retained  the  hair  on  the  sides  of  the 
fiu»  between  the  ear  and  the  eye,  which  the 
Arabs  and  others  shaved  away.  Sixe  and 
fiilnesa  of  beard  are  said  to  be  regarded,  at  tbs 
present  day,  as  a  mark  of  respsclability  and 
tmstworthiness.    The  bcMd  is  the  object  of  aa 


./"^ 


oath,  and  that  on  which  blessings  oi 
spoken  of  as  resting.  The  custom  was  and  is 
to  share  or  pluck  it  and  the  hair  ont  in  raoum- 
ing  (Is.  I.  S,  XV.  3 ;  Jer.  xli.  5,  xlviii.  37 ;  Esr. 
ix.  3;  Bar.  vi.  31);  to  neglect  it  in  seasons  of 
permanent  affliction  (3  Sam.  xix.  34),  and  to 
regard  any  insult  to  it  as  the  last  outrage  which 
enmity  can  inflict  (2  Sam.  x.  4).  The  beard 
was  the  object  of  salutation  (3  Sam,  xx,  9). 
The  dressing,  trimming,  anointing,  &c.,  of  the 
beard,  was  performed  with  much  ceremony  by 
persons  of  wealth  and  rank  (Ps.  cxxxiii.  3). 


BECHER 
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BED 


Tbe  lemoTal  of  the  beanl  wu  a  uurt  of  the 
cenymonuJ  treatment  proper  to  a  leper  (Lev. 
xiT.  9). 

Beast.  The  repreeentatiTe  in  th(>  A.  V.  of 
the  following  Helirew  words:  —  1.  Behimak, 
whidi  IS  the  general  name  for  "  domeetic  cat- 
tle" of  any  kind,  is  used  also  to  denote  *'  any 
lai^  qiudmpod,"  as  opposed  to  fowls  and 
creeping  things  (Gen.  tL  7,  80,  vii.  2 ;  Ex.  ix. 
25 ;  Ley.  xi.  8 ;  1  K.  iv.  33 ;  Prov.  xxx.  30, 
Ac.) ;  or  for  "  heasts  of  burden,"  horses,  moles, 
Ac, 85 in  I  K.xTiii.  5;  Keh.iL  12,14,  &c.;  or 
the  word  may  denote  "wild  beasts,"  as  in 
DeBtxxxii.84;Hab.iLl7;  1  Sam.  xvii.  44. — 
2.  BTiir  is  used  either  coUectiTcdT  of  "aU  kinds 
of  cattle,"  like  the  Latin  peeus  (Ex.  xxiL  5  [4l ; 
Num.  XX.  4,  8,  11 ;  Ps.  Ixxriii.  48),  or  spedalfy 
of  "  beasts  of  iMurden  "  (Gen.  xlv.  17).  This 
word  has  a  more  limited  sense  than  the  pre- 
ceding.—>  8.  Cheuffok  is  used  to  denole  any 
animsL  It  is,  however,  very  frequently  used 
tpectslly  of  **  wild  beast,"  when  the  meaning  is 
cnen  more  fully  expressed  by  the  addition  uf 
the  word  AonicM  (wUd  beast)  "  of  the  field  " 
(Ex.  xxiu.  11  ;  Lev.  xxri.  22;  Dent  vii.  22; 
Him.  ix.  12  [14],  xUL  8 ;  Jer.  xiL  9,  &c). 

Beba'L  1.  "  Sons  of  Bebai,"  623  (Nek. 
(28)  in  nnmbor,  returned  from  Babylon  with 
Zembbabd  (Esr.  u.  11;  Neh.  vii.  16;  1  Esd. 
V.  13),  ana  at  a  later  period  twentv-eight 
more,  nnder  2«echariah  the  son  of  Bebai,  re- 
turned with  Ears  (Ear.  viii.  11),  Four  of  this 
fimiilv  had  taken  foreign  wives  (Ezr.  x.  28 ; 
1  Em.  ix.  29).  The  name  occurs  also  among 
those  who  sealed  the  covenant  (Neh.  x.  15).  — 
2.  Father  of  Zechariah,  who  was  the  leader  of 
the  twenty-ei^t  men  of  his  tribe  mentioned 
ftbore  (Esr.  vui.  11). 

Baba'i,  a  place  named  only  in  Jud.  xv.  4. 

Be'char.  1.  The  second  son  of  Benjamin, 
aooording  to  the  list  both  in  Gen.  xlvi.  21,  and 
I  Chr.  vii.  6;  but  omitted  in  1  Chr.  viii.  1. 
No  one,  however,  can  look  at  the  Hebrew  text 
of  1  Chr.  viii.  1,  without  at  least  suspectin<^ 
that  heo&rd,  his  firat-bom,  is  a  corruption  of 
Bbq&o*,  so  that  the  genuine  reading  would  be, 
Benjambu  begat  Beta,  Becher,  and  JMid,  in  ex- 
act agreement  with  Gen.  xlvi.  21.  Therein, 
however,  another  view  which  may  be  taken, 
▼is.,  that  1  Chr.  viii.  1  is  right,  and  that  in 
Geo.  xlvi.  21,  and  1  Chr.  vii.  8,  Becher,  as 
■  proper  name,  b  a  corruption  of  Beodr,  first- 
hom,  so  that  Beiyamin  had  no  son  Becher. 
Notwithstanding  all  the  arguments  in  iavor 
of  this,  the  first  supposition  is,  it  can  scarcely 
be  doubted,  substantiallv  the  true  one.  Becher 
was  one  of  Benjamin's  three  sons,  Bela,  Becher, 
Ashbel,  and  came  down  to  Egypt  with  Ja* 
cob.  being  one  of  the  fourteen  descendants 
of  Bachel  who  settled  in  Egypt  As  regards 
the  posterity  of  Becher,  we  have  to  notice  the 
linguhu'  (act  of  there  being  no  fiunily  named 
■ft^him  at  the  numbering  of  the  Israelites  in 
the  plains  of  Mbab,  as  related  in  Num.  xxvi. 
Bat  the  no  leas  singular  circumstance  of  there 
Mug  a  Becker,  and  a  fiimilv  of  Bachritee, 
UBong  the  sons  of  Ephfaim  (ver.  35),  seems 
to  sn^y  the  true  explanation.  The  slaughter 
of  the  sons  of  Ephraim  by  the  men  of  Gath, 
who  csrae  to  ileal  their  cattle  out  of  the  land 
•f  G«i4ien  m  that  border  aflray  related  in  1 


Chr.  vii.  21,  had  sadly  thmned  the  house  of 
Ephraim  of  its  males.  The  daughters  of  Ephra- 
im  must  therefore  have  sought  husbands  iu 
other  tribes,  and  in  man^  cases  must  have 
been  heiresses.  It  is  theretuie  highly  probable 
that  Becher,  or  his  heir  and  head  of  his  house, 
married  an  Ephraimitish  heiress,  a  daughter  ox 
Shuthelah  (1  Chr.  vii.  20,  21),  and  so  that  his 
house  was  reckoned  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim, 
just  as  Jair,  the  son  of  Segub,  was  reckoned  in 
the  tribe  of  Manasseh  (1  Chr.  ii.  22;  Num. 
xxxii.  40,  41).  The  time  when  Becher  first 
appears  among  the  Ephraimites,  viz.,  just 
before  the  entering  into  the  promised  land, 
when  the  people  were  numbered  by  genealogies 
for  the  express  purpose  of  dividing  the  inher- 
itance eqmtablv  among  the  tribes,  is  evidendy 
highly  mvorable  to  this  view.  (See  Num. 
xxvi.  52-56,  xxvi.)  The  junior  branches  of 
Becher's  family  would  of  course  continue  in 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  —  2«  Son  of  Ephraim, 
Num.  xxvi.  35,  called  Bbskd  1  Chr.  viL  20. 
Same  as  the  preceding. 

Becho'rath.  son  of  Aphiah,  or  Abiah,  and 
grandson  of  Bedier,  according  to  1  Sam.  ix.  1 ; 
1  Chr.  vii.  8. 

Beo'tilethy  tbe  plain  of,  mentioned  in 

Jud.  ii.  21,  as  lying  between  Nineveh  and  Cili- 
cia.  The  name  has  been  compared  with  B<ur- 
ToiaX^,  a  town  of  Syria  named  by  Ptolemy, 
Bactiali  in  the  Peutinger  Tables,  wluch  place  it 
21  miles  from  Antioch.    Ap. 

Bed  and  Bed-Ohamber.  We  may  dis- 
tinguish in  the  Jewish  bed  five  principal  parts : 
—  1.  the  mattress;  2.  the  covering;  3.  Uie 
pillow;  4.  the  bedstead  or  support  for  1  ;  5. 
the  ornamental  portions.  —  1 .  Tnis  portion  of 
the  bed  was  limited  to  a  mere  mat,  or  one  or 
more  quilts.  —  2.  A  anilt  finer  than  those  used 
in  1.  In  summer  a  tnin  blanket  or  the  outer 
garment  worn  by  day  (1  Sam.  xix.  13)  sufficed, 
rlence  Uie  law  provided  that  it  should  not  be 
kej>t  in  pledge  after  sunset,  that  the  poor  man 
might  not  lack  his  needful  covering  (Deut. 
xxiv.  13).  — 3.  The  only  material  mentioned  for 
this  is  that  which  occurs  1  Sam.  xix.  13,  and 
the  word  used  is  of  doubtful  meaning,  but 
seems  to  signify  some  fabric  woven  or  plaited 
of  goat's  hair.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  it  was 
something  hastily  adopted  to  serve  as  a  pillow, 
and  b  not  decisive  of  the  ordinary  use.  In  Ei. 
xiii.  18  occurs  the  word  ceaelh,  which  seems  to 
be  the  proper  term.  Such  pillows  are  common 
to  this  day  in  the  East,  formed  of  sheep's  fleece 
or  goat's  skin,  with  a  stuffing  of  cotton,  &c.  ^- 
4.  The  bedstead  was  not  always  necessary,  the 
divan,  or  platform  along  the  side  or  end  of  an 
Oriental  room,  sufficing  as  a  support  for  the 
bedding.  Yet  some  slight  and  portable  frame 
seems  implied  among  the  senses  of  the  word, 
which  is  used  for  a  "  bier"  (2  Sam.  iii.  31), 
and  for  the  ordinary  bed  (2  K.  iv.  10),  for  the 
litter  on  which  a  sick  person  might  be  carried 
(1  Sam.  xix.  15),  for  Jacob's  Md  of  sickness 
(G<m.  xlvii.  31),  and  for  the  couch  on  which 
guests  reclined  at  a  banquet  (Ksth.  i.  6).  —  5. 
The  ornamental  portions  were  pillars  and  a 
canopy  (Jud.  xiii.  9),  ivory  carvings,  gold  and 
silver,  and  probably  mosaic  work,  purple  and 
fine  linen  (Ksth.  i.  6 ;  Cant  iii.  9,  10).  The 
ordinary  furniture  of  a  bed-chamber  in  private- 


BEHEMOTH  1( 

The  Ave  lBw«r  wellg  are  in  a  group  in  the  bed 
of  [he  wutly.  On  some  low  hill*  north  of  the 
lu)^  wells  are  ictitterEd  the  (buadalioiis  and 
mini  of  a  town  of  moderMe  aixt.  There  are 
no  trees  or  ihrabs  near  the  apot.  —  From  the 
lima  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xlvi.  I)  till  the  (onqneet 
of  the  conntrjr  we  only  catvh  a  momentary 

gimpie  of  Baenheba  in  the  iUts  of  the  cities 
the  extreme  aonth  of  Jndah  (Josh.  xt.  28) 
given  to  the  tribe  of  Simeon  (xix.  3 ;  I  Cbr.  iv. 
S8).  Samuel's  sons  were  judges  there  (1  Sam. 
(iii.  B).  From  Dun  lo  Beeraheba  (Judg.  xx.  1, 
tc),  or  from  Beersheba  lo  Don  (1  Chr.  «i.  a  ; 
eomp.  3  Sam.  xxiv.  S),  became  the  established 
formnla  for  the  whole  of  the  promised  land ; 
jnstBs"from  Geba  to  B."  (2  K.  xxiii.  8),  or 
"ftom  B.  to  Mount  Ephraim"  (3Chr.xix.l), 
was  that  fbr  the  southern  Icingdom  after  the  dis- 
mption.  After  the  return  nom  the  Captirity 
the  formula  is  narrowed  still  more,  and  becomes 
"  tlram  B.  to  the  Valley  of  Hionom  "  (Neb.  xi. 
30).  From  the  incidental  references  m  Amos, 
we  And  that,  like  Bethel  aad  Gilgal,  the  place 
was  in  his  time  the  seat  of  an  idolatrous  wor- 
ship, apparently  connected  in  some  intiniate 
manner  with  tlie  northern  kingdom  (Am.  v.  S, 
Till.  14).  After  this,  with  Ibe  mere  mention 
that  Beerriieba  and  tlie  villages  round  it  were 
re-inhabited  after  the  Captivity  (Keh.  xi.  30), 
the  name  dies  entirely  out  of  the  Bible  records. 
In  the  time  of  Jerome  it  was  still  a  considei^ 
able  place;  and  later  it  is  mentioned  as  an 
episcopal  city  under  the  Bishop  of  Jerusalem. 
It  oiily  remains  to  notice  that  it  retains  its 
audent  name  ai  nearly  similar  in  sound  as  an 
Arabic  sigoiflcation  will  permit—  BIr  aSebi 
—  the  "  well  of  the  lion,"  or  "  of  seven." 

Beesh'terah,  one  of  the  two  cities  allotted 
to  the  sons  of  CScrshom,  out  of  the  tribe  of  Ma- 
naseeh  beyond  Jordan  (Josh.  xxi.  ST).  It  ap- 
pears to  be  identical  with  Asbtaroth  (1  Chr. 

Ti.  71). 
Beetle.    [Locdst.] 
Beheading.    IPuHisHMENrB.] 
BeliemOtE.    There  can   be  little  or  no 
4onbt,  that  by  this  word  (Job  xl.  15-34]  the 
hippopotamus  is  intended,  «nce  aB  the  details 
descriplive  of  the  bAemoth  accord  entirely  with 
ibe  ascertained  habits  of  that  animal.     Since 
in  (he  first  part  of  Johnvah's  discourse  (Job 


xxxvjii.,  xxxix.)  land  aninaU  and  birdi  are 
mentioned,  it  suits  the  general  purpose  of  that 
^sconrse  better  to  suppose  that  aijtiatic  or  am- 
j)kibiau$  creaCnres  are  spoken  of  in  the  lost  half 
«f  it;  and  since  the  leviathan,  by  almost  ani- 
vwl  consent,  denotes  the  crocodile,  the  behe- 


moth sMmi  cleul^  to  pc^t  id  the  hi^topotti 
mns,  hia  aaaociale  m  the  Nile.  ThedescriptMia 
of  the  animal's  lying  mulcr  "  the  shady  trees," 
amongst  the  "  reeds  and  willows,  it  pecoliarly 
applicable  M  tlie  hippopotamus.  It  has  been 
argued  that  such  a  description  is  equally  ^]f>li- 
cable  to  the  elephant ;  but  this  is  hanily  the 
case,  for  thouffh  the  elephant  is  fond  of  frajoent 
ablutions,  and  is  fitqumtii/  seen  near  water, 
vet  the  amttaiU  haUt  of  the  hippopotamus,  as 
implied  in  verses  31,  23,  seems  to  be  especJallT 
mode  the  sulgect  to  which  the  attentioii  is  di- 

Beiuh.   [Wbiohti  ahii  HKAiinias.1 

Bel.    [Ba*l.I    Ap. 

Bel  aiid  Dragon.    [Dahikl,  Apocmr- 

Bela.    1.  Oneof thefiveciliesDf tbepleio 

which  wu  spared  at  the  intercession  of  Lot, 
and  received  the  name  of  Zoar  (Oen.  xiv.  S, 
xix.  Si].  It  ky  on  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  on  the  fWmtier  of  Hoab  and  Pal- 
estine (Jerome  on  Is.  xv.),  and  on  the  route  to 
Egypt;  the  connection  in  which  it  isfbnnd.  Is. 
XV.  S  :  Jer.  xlviii.  34 ;  Gen.  xiii.  10.  We  first 
read  of  Bela  in  Gen.  xiv.  !,  8.  The  king  of 
Bela  is  the  only  one  of  the  fire  confederslea 
whose  name  is  not  given,  and  this  luggeata  the 
probability  of  Bsfti  having  been  his  own  name, 
as  well  as  the  name  of  his  city,  which  may  have 
been  so  celled  lltnn  him.  —  2.  Son  of  Beor, 
who  reigned  over  Edom  in  the  city  of  Dinha- 
b«h,  eight  generations  before  Saul,  kiiu  of  Is- 
rael, or  about  the  time  of  the  Exodus.  Bernard 
Hyde,  following  some  Jewish  comtneatBton 
(Simon.  OnomatL.  U!,  note),  identiflcs  this  Be- 
la with  Balaam  the  son  of  Beor  ;  but  tbe  evi- 
dence ttraa  the  name  does  not  seem  lo  prove 
mora  than  identity  of  family  and  race  Theie 
is  nothing  whatever  In  guide  us  as  to  <iDa  age 
of  Beor,  or  Bosor,  the  fbunder  of  the  house 


Chaldee  or  Aramean  form ;  and  we  s 
preeely  told  that  Balaam  the  son  of  Beor  dwelt 
in  Pethor,  which  is  by  the  river  of  the  land  of 
the  childicn  of  his  people,  i-t.  the  river  Eu- 
phrates ;  and  he  himself  describes  his  homo  *a 
fieing  in  Aram  (Num.  xxii.  5,  xxiii.  7).  Hence 
it  is  not  improbable  that  Bela  the  son  of  Bear, 
who  raigned  over  Kdom,  was  a  Chaldxan  by 
bird],  and  reifmed  in  Edom  by  conqneat.  He 
may  have  been  contemporary  with  Moses  aod 
Balaam.  The  passage  Gen.  xxxvi.  31-29,  is 
given  in  duplicate  1  Chr.  i.  43-S1.  —  3.  Eldest 
son  of  Benjamin,  according  to  Gen.  xlvi.  SI 
(A.  V."Beiah"),Num.  xxvi.  88,  40  ;  1  Chr. 
vil.  6,  viii.  1  ;  aod  head  of  the  fiunily  of  tbe 
Beulitsb. — 4.  Sod  of  Abai,  a  Rcnbenite 
(1  Chr.  V.  8). 
Belai.    [Bei^,  8.] 

BelalteB,tlie,Nnm.xxvi.38.  [Bbi.s,S.) 
Belemua,  1  Esd.  ii.  lo.  [BieHuM.] 
Belial.  The  Iranslalors  of  our  A.  V., 
followinir  the  Vulgate,  have  fi^uently  treated 
this  word  as  A  proper  name,  and  given  it  in  the 
form  Bdiid,  in  ecconlancc  with  3  Cor.  vi.  15. 
This  is  particnUrly  the  case  where  it  is  con. 
""•"' — ith  thecxpressionsnumo/;  orsono/";  i" 


Tber*  c 


BELLS  ] 

.3T,zix.  18;  Nah.  i.  II,  19), 
o  quMlioQ,  howerer,  that  tbe 

■uni  B  Di»  HI  ue  ragwded  ma  ft  proper  r 

m  Che  O.  T. ;  iCi  mfaning  a  mmrlfiiiiiiim. 
broce  nckietmtu,  Anffatnen,  The  expranion 
«■  or  HON  cf  Btliai  moit  be  andentood  ~~ 
"""■"g  limplj  a  northleu,  ]&«!«*■  fellow  : 
occin  mnoentlj  in  Chii  tanie  in  tbe  hiitoricel 
booki{Ji«^.  xix.  23,  XZ.13;  1  Sam.  i.  16,  ii.  IS, 
I.  IT,  xxr.  17,  as,  XXX.  23  ;  S  Sun.  xvi.  7,  xx. 
1;  I  K.xxL  10;  8  Chr.  xiii.  7),  and  only  once 
m  Iheearlier  books  {DeotxiiL  13).  In  S  Sam. 
niii.  S,  and  Job.  xxxir.  IS,  Belial  Itande  by 
ittdC  ae  a  tena  of  reproach.  In  the  N.  T.  Che 
Kim  appeaia  in  tbe  fonn  fMiap  and  not  Bt- 
VaX,  M  prca  in  tbe  A.  V.  The  term  m  owd 
in  I  Cor.  ti.  IS  is  genenll;  nndentood  M  wi 
oiBeatkia  of 
it  of  Anli- 
«  Btrictly  tbe  oppoaite  of  ChriiiC. 

. .  _      Tbe  word  oixan  only  in  Jer. 

i.29,  "TlwbeUoirian  bumed;"  where  their 
Me  ii  to  beat  «  meltins  fiimace.  A  picture 
of  twDdiifercat  kinds  of  bellowi,  boCh  ot  high- 
h  iDgenioDj  eonitmcUoa.  may  be  (bond  in 
Wilkfnaon,  Am.  Enpt.  iU.  338.  "  They  con- 
liMed,"  he  saya, "  of  a  leather,  lecnred  and  fiCCed 
ion  a  fiaine,  frma  which  a  long  pipe  extended 
fcr  ouryinK  the  wind  to  the  Are.  They  were 
nrked  by  che  feet,  tbe  operator  atanding  upon 
Iboa,  widi  one  nnder  each  foot,  and  pressing 
IbcB  alteniacely  while  be  nutled  up  each  ex- 
hauMd  akin  with  a  string  he  held  in  his  hand. 
Id  one  inatance  we  obaerre  from  the  painting, 
Ika^  when  tha  man  left  Ibe  beUowi,  tbqr  were 
niMd  «•  if  inflated  with  air ;  and  this  would 
inply  a  knowledge  of  the  nlre.  The  pipes 
--  -■--   -'— B  of  Tbothmea  II.,  [supposed 


Belli.  There  are  two  words  thus  translated 
IB  the  A.  v.,  Til.  pa'Smt*.  Ex.  xxriii.  33,  and 
■a«fliW,Zech.)d..  SO;  A.V.  nuui.  "bridlea," 
In  Ei.  xxTiiL  33  the  bells  alluded  to  were  the 
fiden  ones,  according  to  the  Rabbis  72  in  num- 
B»,  which  aliemated  widi  tbe  thi«e-co1oml 
pnaenanatee  ronnd  the  hem  of  the  bi)^- 
piears  epbod.  The  olgact  of  them  was  "  that 
oil  aoand  might  be  beard  when  he  went  in  un- 
to the  holy  ^k«,  and  when  he  came  out,  chat 
ke  die  Kw"  (Ex.  xxriii.  34;  Ecclns.  ilv.  9). 
Bo  doabt  tkey  answeivd  Che  same  purpose  as 
Ae  bdli  nsad  by  the  Brahmins  in  the  Hindoo 
etmiaiiiiies,  and  by  the  Bwam  CathcJke  during 


Yl  BEUSHAZZAB 

the  celebration  of  mass.  To  this  day,  bttlla  ai* 
fraqnentiy  attached,  for  the  sake  of  tbeir  pleas- 
ant sound,  to  tbe  anklau  of  women.  [Ajix- 
LET.]  The  Lttle  giria  of  Cairo  wear  itiiagi  of 
them  ronnd  their  feet  In  Zech.  xiv.  80  "  bells 
of  the  horses  "  is  probably  a  wrong  [cndering. 
It  ia  more  probable  that  thev  are  not  bells,  but 
concave  or  flat  pieces  of  brass,  which  were 
"  shed  to  horses  for  the  sake  of 


Bel'm^nit  n  pl>oe  which,  from  the  tenns 
of  the  passage,  woiud  qipeor  to  have  been  south 
of  Dothaim  (Jud.  vii.  3).  Foaaihly  it  ia  the 
sane  aa  Bbuibm. 

Bsl'men,  a  place  named  amongst  the  towns 
of  Samaria,  as  lying  between  Beth-horon  and 
Jericho  (Jud.  iv.  4). 

BelflhBB'sar,  the  hut  king  of  Bab^n. 
According  to  tlw  well-known  uamUive  in  Dan. 
v.,  he  was  slain  durine  a  splendid  feast  in  his 
palace.  Similarly  Xenophon  tells  us  that 
Babvlon  was  taken  by  Cyrus  in  the  night, 
while  the  inhabitants  were  engaged  in  feasting 
and  revelry,  and  (hat  the  king  was  killed.  On 
the  other  hand  the  narrativea  of  Beroaus  in 
Josephus  and  of  Herodotus  diSer  from  the 
above  account  in  some  important  particulars. 
Beroans  calls  the  last  king  of  Babylon  Nabon- 
nedus  or  Nabonadins,  and  says  that  in  tbe  1 7th 
year  of  bis  reign  Cyrus  look  Babylon,  tbe  king 
baving  re^reato  up  neighboring  ci^  of  Boi^ 
ippos  orBoruppa.  Being  blockaded  in  that 
city  NabonneduB  snrrendered,  his  life  was 
spared,  and  a  prindpalitr  or  eatate  given  to- 
bim  in  Carmaiiia,  where  ne  died.  Aecording- 
to  Herodotus  tbe  last  king  waa  called  Labynetus, 
a  name  easy  to  reconcile  with  the  Nabonnedus 
of  Beroans,  and  the  Nabannidochus  of  Megas- 
theoes.  C^TUii,  after  defeating  Labynetus  in 
the  open  field,  appeared  before  Babylon,  within 
which  tbe  beei^ced  defied  attack  and  even 
blockade.  But  he  took  tbe  city  by  drawing 
oSr  (br  a  time  ^e  waters  of  the  Euphrates,  and 
then  maicbing  in  with  his  whole  army  along  its 
bed  during  a  great  Babylonian  ftetiral.  These 
discrepanciee  have  lately  been  cleared  up  by  the 
discoveries  of  Sir  Henry  Rawtinson.  From  the 
inscriptions  on  some  cylinders  (bond  at  Um- 
Qeer,  it  appears  that  the  eldest  son  of  Nsbon- 
nedus  was  colled  Bc]-BhBr-«zar,  contracted  inlO' 
Belsbazzar,  and  admitted  by  his  father  to  a 
share  in  the  government.  In  a  communicBtion. 
to  ibe  A^ennum,  No.  1377,  Sir  Henry  Raw- 
linton  says,  "  Wo  can  now  understand  bow  Bel- 
shoiiar,  as  joint  king  with  his  father,  may  have 
been  governor  of  Babylon,  when  the  ciir  was 
attactol  by  tbe  combined  forces  of  Che  Medes 


ing   a  force  to  the  relief  of  the  place  was 

defeated,  and  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Bonip- 

na,  capitulating  after  a  short  resistance,  and 

being  subaeqnenCly  ssHgned,  according  Co  Benv 

an  honorable  retirement  in  Carmania."   In 

L.  v.  S,  Nebnchadnesiar  is  called  the  Ikther 

of  Belshaisar.    This,  of  coune,  need  only  mean 

idfaCher  or  ancestor,     Rawlinson  connects 

bailor  with  Nebucbadneiiar  thraugb  his 

mother,  thinking  it  probable  that  Nabu-nahit 

would  sDcngdien  his  position  by  msrrying  the 

daughter  of  that  king,  wbo  would  thus  be  Bet 
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•hazzar's  maternal  gnuidlkther.  A  totally  dif- 
ferent view  is  taken  by  Marcus  Niebohr,  who 
considers  Belshiizzar  to  be  another  name  for 
Evilmerodach,  the  son  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  On 
Rawlinson's  view,  Belshazzar  died  b.c.  538 ;  on 
Niebuhr's,  b.c.  559. 

Belteshaz'ear.    [Dakibl.1 

BeXLy  a  Invite  "  of  the  second  degree/'  one 
of  the  porters  appointed  by  David  for  the  ark 
(1  Chr.  XV.  18). 

Bena'iAh.  1.  The  son  of  Jehoiada  the  chief 
priest  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  5),  and  therefore  of  tlie 
tribe  of  Levi,  though  a  native  of  Kabzeel  (2 
Sam.  xxiii.  20;  1  Chr.  xi.  22),  in  the  south  of 
Judah;  set  by  David  (1  Chr.  xi.  25)  over  his 
body-guard  of  Cherethites  and  Pelethitcs  (2 
Sam.  viii.  18;  1  K.  i.  38;  1  Chr.  xviii.  17;  2 
Sam.  XX.  23),  and  occu{nring  a  middle  rank 
between  the  first  three  of  the  "  mighty  men," 
and  the  thirty  **  valiant  men  of  the  armies  "  (2 
Sam.  xxiii.  22,  23;  1  Chr.  xi.  25,  xxvii.  6). 
The  exploits  which  gave  him  this  rank  are 
narratea  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  20,  21 ;  1  Chr.  xi. 
22.  He  was  captain  of  the  host  for  the  third 
month  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  5).  Benaiah  remained 
faithful  to  Solomon  during  Adonijah's  attempt 
on  the  crown  (1  K.  i.  8,  10,  32,  38,  44),  and 
was  raised  into  the  place  of  Joab  as  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  whole  army  (ii.  35,  iv. 
4).  He  appears  to  have  had  a  son,  called  after 
his  grandfauier,  Jehoiada,  who  succeeded  Ahith- 
t)phel  about  the  person  of  the  king  (1  Chr. 
xxvii.  34).  But  this  is  possibly  a  copyi.st's 
mistake  for  "  Benaiah  the  son  of  Jehoiada.''  — 
2.  Benaiah  the  Pirathonite  ;  an  Ephraimite, 
one  of  David's  thirty  mighty  men  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 
30 ;  1  Chr.  xi.  31 ),  and  the  captain  of  the  eleventh 
monthly  course  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  14).  —  3.  A  Le- 
vito  in  the  time  of  David,  who  "  played  with  a 
psaltery  on  Alamoth  "  ( 1  Chr.  xv.  1 8,  20,  xvi. 
5). — 4.  A  priest  in  the  time  of  David,  ap- 
pointed to  blow  the  trumpet  before  the  ark  (1 
fchr.  XV.  24,  xvi.  6).  —  6.  A  Levite  of  the  sons 
of  Asaph  (2  Chr.  xx.  14).  —  6.  A  Levite  in 
the  time  of  Hezekiah,  one  of  the  "  overseers  of 
offerings  "  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  13).  — 7.  One  of  the 
"princes"  of  the  families  of  Simeon  (1  Chr. 
iv.  36).  —  8.  Four  laymen  in  the  time  of  Ezra 
who  had  taken  strange  wives.  —  1  (Ezr.  x.  25). 
(Baanias.I — 2  (Ezr.  x.  30).  [Naidus.] — 3 
(x.  35)  and  4  (x.  43).  [Banaias.]  — 9.  The 
father  of  Pelatiah,  "  a  pnnce  of  the  people  "  in 
the  time  of  Ezekiel  (xi.  1,  13). 

Ben-am'mi)  the  son  of  the  younger  daugh- 
ter of  Lot,  and  progenitor  of  the  Ammonites 
(Gen.  xix.  38). 

Bene'-berak,  one  of  the  cities  of  the  tribe 
of  Dan,  mentioned  only  in  Josh.  xix.  45.  It 
is  impossible  to  say  whether  the  "  sons  of  Be- 
rak  "  who  gave  their  name  to  this  place  be- 
longed to  Dan,  or  were  earlier  settlers  dispos- 
Bt'.ssed  by  the  tribe.  No  trace  has  been  found 
of  it. 

Bene-ja'akan,  a  tribe  who  gave  their  name 
to  certain  wells  in  the  desert  which  formed  one 
of  the  haltinir-places  of  the  Israelites  on  their 
journey  to  Canaan.  [Beeroth  Bbnb->taakan.  ] 
In  Num.  xxxiii.  31,  32,  the  name  is  given  in 
the  shortened  form  of  Bene-.taakan.  The 
tribe  doubtless  derived  its  name  from  Jankan, 
the  son  of  Ezer,  son  of  Seir  the  Horite  (1  Chr. 


i.  42 ),  whose  name  is  also  given  in  Genesis 
(xxxvi.  27)  as  Aran. 

Bene-ke'dem, "  the  children  of  the  East/' 
an  appellation  given  to  a  people,  or  to  peoples, 
dwelling  to  the  east  of  Palestine.  It  occnrs  id 
Gen.  xxix.  1 ;  Job  i.  3 ;  Judg.  vi.  3,  33,  vii.  12, 
viii.  10.  In  the  first  three  passages  the  Bene^ 
kedem  are  mentioned  together  with  the  Hidian- 
ites  and  the  Amalekites ;  and  in  the  fourth  the 
latter  peoples  seem  to  be  included  in  this  com- 
mon name.  From  Judg.  vii.  11-15,  it  is  to  be 
inferred  that  they  spoke  a  dialect  intelligible  to 
an  Israelite ;  an  inrerence  bearing  on  an  affini- 
ty of  race,  and  thence  on  the  growth  of  the 
Semitic  languages.  From  I  K.  iv.  30  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  deduce  an  argument;  but  Is.  xi.  14, 
Jer.  xlix.  28,  Ez.  xxv.  4, 10,  refer,  apparently, 
to  the  habits  of  the  wandering  Arabs.  From 
a  consideration  of  these  passages  and  of  Gen. 
xxv.  6,  we  think  that  tiie  term  Bene-kcd<m 
primarily  signified  the  peoples  of  the  Arabian 
deserts,  and  chiefly  the  trioes  of  Ishmael  and 
of  Keturah,  extending  perhaps  to  Mesopotamia 
and  Babylonia ;  and  that  it  was  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  the  Arabs  and  their  country  generally 
(Gen.  X.  30). 

Benha^'dady  the  name  of  three  kings  of 
Damascus.  —  Bekbadad  I.  was  either  son  or 
grandson  to  Kezon,  and  in  his  time  Damascus 
was  supreme  in  Syria.    His  alliance  was  court- 
ed both  by  Baasha  of  Israel  and  Asa  of  Judah. 
He  finally  closed  with  the  latter  on  receiinng  a 
large  amount  of  treasure,  and  conquered  a  great 
part  of  the  N.  of  Israel,  thereby  enabling  Asa 
to  pursue  his  victorious  operations  in  the  S. 
From  1  K.  xx.  34,  it  would  appear  that  he  con- 
tinned  to  make  war  upon  Israel  in  Gmri's  time, 
and  forced  him  to  make  **  streets  "  in  Samaria 
for  Syrian  residents.     [Ahab.]     This  date  is 
B.C.  950.  —  Benhadad  II.,  son  of  the  preced- 
ing, and  also  king  of  Damascus.    Lon^  wars 
with  Israel  characterized  his  reign,  of  which  the 
earlier  campaigns  are  described  under  Ahab. 
His  power  and  the  extent  of  his  dominion  are 
proved  by  the  thirty-two  vassal  kings  who  ac- 
companied him  to  his  first  siege  of  Samaria. 
Some  time  after  the  death  of  Anab,  Benhadad 
renewed  the  war  with  Israel,  attacked  Samaria 
a  second  time,  and  pressed  the  sie^  so  closoly 
that  there  was  a  terrible  fiunine  m  the  city. 
But  the  Syrians  broke  up  in  the  night  in  con- 
sequence of  a  sudden  panic.    Soon  after  Ben- 
hadad-fell  sick,  and  sent  Hazael  to  consult  Eli- 
sha  as  to  the  issue  of  his  malady.    On  the  da  v 
after  Hazael's  return  Benhadad  was  murdered, 
but  not,  a.s  is  commonly  thought  from  a  curso- 
ry reading  of  2  K.  viii.  1 5,  by  Hazael.    Ewald 
thinks  that  one  or  more  of  Benhadad 's  own 
servants    were    the   murderers.      Benhadad *s 
death  was  about  b.c.  890,  and  he  must  have 
reigned  some  30  years.  —  Benhadad  IH.,  son 
of  Hazael,  and  his  successor  on  the  throne  of 
Syria.     His  reign  was  disastrous  for  Damascus, 
and  the  vast  power  wielded  by  his  father  sank 
into  insignificance.     When  he  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  Jehoash  recovered  the  cities  which  Je- 
hoahaz  had  lost  to  the  Syrians,  and  beat  him  in 
Aphek  (2  K.  xiii.  17,  *25).     Jehoash  gained 
two  more  victories,  but  did  not  restore  the  do- 
minion of  Israel  on  the  E.  of  Jordan.     This 
glory  was  reserved  for  his  successor.    The  date 
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of  Be-ibadud  IlL  is  b.c.  840.    His  mulbitimes 

in  war  are  noticed  by  Amos  L  4. 
Ben-hft^ilf  one  of  the  princes  whom  king 

JehoAhaphAt  sent  to  teach  in  the  cities  of  Ju- 

dsh  (2  Chr.  XTu.  7). 

Bea-ha'naiif  son  of  Shimon,  in  the  line 
of  Jadah  (1  Chr.  It.  20). 

Beni'nUt  a  Levite ;  one  of  those  who  sealed 
the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  13  [14]^). 
Benlamin.  1.  The  youngest  of  the  chii- 
dren  of  Jacob,  and  the  onlj  one  of  the  thirteen 
irho  was  bom  in  Palestine.  His  birth  took 
Dlaoe  on  the  road  between  Bethel  and  Bethle- 
oem,  a  short  distance  from  the  latter,  and  his 
mother  Rachel  died  in  the  act  of  giving 
him  birth,  naming  him  with  her  last  breath 
Ben-oni,  "  son  of  my  sorrow."  This  was  by 
Jacob  changed  into  Benjamin  (Gen  xxxv.  16- 
18).  The  name  is  worthy  some  attention.  It 
has  been  interpreted  to  mean  "  Son  of  the  right 
handy"  f ^  fortunate,  dexterous.  On  the  ouier 
hand  the  Samaritan  Codex  gives  the  name  in 
aa  altered  form  as  D"^^"^?^  ^^  of  days,  i^, 
son  of  my  old  age  (oomp.  Gen.  xliv.  20),  which 
is  adopted  by  Philo,  Aben-ezra,  and  others.  In 
the  adjectival  forms  of  the  word  the  first  sella- 
ble is  generalhr  suppressed,  as  "  sons  of  Temini," 
for  sons  of  Benjamin ;  "  man  of  Temini,"  for 
man  of  Benjamin  (I  Sam.  ix.  21 ;  xxii.  7) ; 
^hmd  of  xemini,"  for  land  of  Bei^jamin 
(1  Sam.  ix.  4) ;  as  if  the  patriarch's  name  had 
been  origiiMdly  Yamin  (comp.  Gen.  xlvi.  10), 
and  that  of  the  tribe  Yeminites.  Until  the 
journeys  of  Jacob's  sons  and  of  Jacob  himself 
mto  Egypt  we  hear  nothing  of  Benjamin ;  and 
as  lar  as  ne  is  concerned,  those  well-known  nar- 
ratives disclose  nothing  beyond  the  very  strong 
aflbctiott  entertained  towards  him  by  h\a  fother 
and  his  whole-brother  Joseph,  and  the  relation 
in  which  he  stood,  as  if  a  mere  darUnff  child,  to 
the  whole  of  his  family.  Even  the  narsh  na- 
mres  of  the  elder  patnarchs  relaxed  towards 
him.  But  Benjamm  can  hardly  have  been  the 
*'  lad  "  which  we  commonly  imagine  him  to  be, 
for  at  the  time  that  the  patriarchs  wentdown  to  re- 
side in  Egypt,  when  '*  every  man  with  his  house 
went  with  Jacob,"  ten  sons  are  ascribed  to  Ben- 
jamin,—  a  larger  number  than  to  any  of  his 
brothers,  —  and  two  of  these,  irom  the  plural 
formation  of  their  names,  were  themselves  ap- 
paiently  fiunilies  fGen.  xlvi.  21).  Hencefor- 
ward the  history  or  Benjanun  is  the  history  of 
the  tribe.  And  up  to  die  time  of  the  entrance 
on  the  Promised  Land  that  history  is  as  meagre 
as  it  is  afterwards  foil  and  interesting.  The 
proximity  of  Benjamin  to  Ephraim  during  the 
inarch  to  the  Promised  Land  was  mauitained 
in  the  territories  allotted  to  each.  Benjamin 
]mj  immediately  to  the  south  of  Ephraim  and 
between  him  and  Judah.  The  situation  of  this 
terrikny  was  highly  favorable.  It  formed  al- 
moet  a  paraUeSgram,  of  about  26  miles  in 
length  by  12  in  bieadth.  Its  eastern  boundary 
was  the  Jordan,  and  from  thence  it  extended  to 
the  wooded  district  of  Kirjath-jearim,  a  point 
abont  eight  miles  west  of  Jerusalem,  while  in 
the  other  direction  it  stretched  from  the  valley 
of  Hinnom,  under  the  "  Shoulder  of  tbe  Jebu- 
site "  on  the  south,  to  Bethel  on  the  north. 
Thus  Dan  intervened  between  Benjamin  and 
the  Philistines,  while  the  communications  with 


the  valley  of  the  Jordan  were  in  their  own  pow- 
er. On  the  south  the  territory^  ended  abruptly 
with  the  steep  slopes  of  the  hill  of  Jerusalem, 
—  on  the  north  it  melted  imperceptibly  into 
the  possessions  of  the  friendly  Ephraim.  The 
smallness  of  this  district,  haroly  larger  than  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  was,  according  to  the  tes- 
timony of  Josephus,  compensated  for  by  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  land.  —  (1.)  The  general  level 
of  this  part  of  Palestine  is  very  high,  not  less 
than  2,000  feet  above  the  maritime  plain  of  the 
Mediterranean  on  the  one  side,  or  than  3,000 
feet  above  the  deep  valley  of  the  Jordan  on 
the  other,  besides  which  this  general  level  or 

Slateau  is  surmounted,  in  the  district  now  un- 
er  consideration,  by  a  large  number  of  emi- 
nences, almost  every  one  of  which  has  borne 
some  part  in  the  history  of  the  tribe.  —  (2. )  No 
less  important  than  these  eminences  are  the 
torrent-beds  and  ravines  by  which  the  upper 
country  breaks  down  into  the  deep  tracts 
on  eadi  side  of  it.  They  formed  then,  as 
they  do  still,  the  only  mode  of  access  from 
either  the  plains  of  Philisda  and  of  Sharon 
on  the  west,  or  the  deep  valley  of  the  Jor- 
dan on  the  east.  —  The  passes  on  the  east- 
em  side  are  of  a  much  more  difficult  and  intri- 
cate character  than  those  on  the  western.  The 
Srincipal  one,  which,  now  unfretjuented,  was 
onbtless  in  ancient  times  the  main  ascent  into 
the  interior,  leaves  the  Arabah  behind  the  site 
of  Jericho,  and,  breaking  through  the  barren 
hills  with  many  a  wild  bend  and  steep  slope,  ex- 
tends to  and  indeed  beyond  the  very  central 
ridge  of  the  table-land  of  Benjamin,  to  the  fbot 
of  the  eminence  on  which  stand  the  ruins  of 
Bireh,  the  ancient  Beeroth.  Another  of  these 
passes  is  that  which,  since  the  time  ot  our  Sa- 
viour, has  been  the  regular  road  between  Jeri- 
cho and  Jerusalem,  the  scene  of  the  parable  of 
the  Good  Samaritan.  —  Such  were  the  limits 
and  such  the  character  of  the  possession  of 
Benjamin  as  fixed  by  those  who  originally  di- 
vided the  land.  But  it  could  not  nave  been 
long  before  they  extended  their  limits,  since  in 
the  early  lists  of  1  Chr.  viii.  we  find  mention 
made  of  Benjamites  who  built  Lod  and  Ono, 
and  of  others  who  were  founders  of  Aijalon 
(12,  13),  all  which  towns  were  beyond  the  spot 
named  above  as  the  westernmost  point  in  their 
boundary.  These  places  too  were  in  theii  pos- 
session after  the  return  from  the  Captivity  (Nch. 
xi.  36).^  The  contrast  between  the  warlUce 
character  of  the  tribe  and  the  peaceful  image 
of  its  procrenitor  comes  out  in  many^  scattered 
notices.  Benjamin  was  the  only  tribe  which 
seems  to  have  punned  archery  to  any  purpose, 
and  their  skiU  in  the  bow  (1  Sam.  xx.  20,  36 ; 
2  Sam.  i.  22 ;  1  Chr.  viii.  40,  xii.  2 ;  2  Chr. 
xvii.  17)  and  the  sling  (Judg.  xx.  16)  are  cele* 
brated.  Ehud,  the  son  of  Gera,  accomplished 
his  purpose  on  Eglon  with  less  risk,  owing  to 
his  proficiency  in  using  his  left  hand,  a  practice 
apparently  confined  to  Benjamites  (Judg.  iii.  15, 
and  see  xx.  16;  1  Chr.  xii.  2).  Baanah  and 
Bechab,  "  the  sons  of  Rimmon  the  Beerothite 
of  the  children  of  Benjamin,"  are  the  only  Is- 
raelites west  of  the  Jordan  named  in  the  whole 
history  as  captains  of  marauding  predatory 
bands.  The  areadfol  deed  recorded  in  Judg. 
xix.,  though  repelled  by  the  whole  country, 
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was  nnhflflitatmgly  adopted  and  defended  by 
Benjamin  with  an  obstinacy  and  ipirit  tnilj'  ex- 
traordinary. That  fri^htnil  transaction  was 
indeed  a  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  tribe :  the 
six  hundred  who  took  refuge  in  the  cliff  Rim- 
mon  were  the  only  snryiTors.  A  long  internal 
must  have  elapsed  between  so  abject  a  condi- 
tion and  the  culminating  point  at  which  we 
next  meet  with  the  tribe.  Seyeral  circumstan- 
ces may  have  conduced  to  its  restoration  to  that 
place  which  it  was  now  to  assume.  The  Taber- 
nacle was  at  Shiloh  in  Ephraim  during  the  time 
of  Uie  last  Judge ;  but  the  Ark  was  m  Benja- 
min at  Kinath-jearim.  Ramah,  the  official  res- 
idence of  Samuel,  and  containing  a  sanctuary 
greatly  frequented  (1  Sam.  ix.  12,&c.),— Mia- 
peh,  where  the  great  assemblies  of  "  all  Israel " 
were  held  (1  Sam.  vii.  5),  ^Bediel,  perhaps 
the  most  ancient  of  all  the  sanctuaries  of  Pal- 
estine, and  (xibeon,  specially  noted  as  **  the 
ffreat  high  place  "  (1  K.  iii.  4),  were  all  in  the 
und  of  Benjamin.  The  people  who  resorted  to 
these  various  places  must  gradually  have  been 
accustomed  to  associate  the  tribe  with  power 
and  sanctity.  The  struggles  and  contests  which 
followed  tne  death  of  Saul  arose  from  the  nat- 
ural unwillingness  of  the  tribe  to  relinquish  its 
position  at  the  head  of  the  nation,  espe^ally  in 
favor  of  Judah.  Had  it  been  Ephraim,  the 
case  might  have  been  different,  but  Judah  had 
as  vet  no  connection  with  the  house  of  Joseph, 
and  was  besides  the  tribe  of  David,  whom  Saul 
hod  pursued  with  such  unrelenting  enmity. 
The  tact  and  sound  sense  of  Abner,  however, 
succeeded  in  overcoming  these  difficulties.  Still 
the  insults  of  Shimd  and  the  insurrection  of 
Sheba  are  indications  that  the  soreness  still  ex- 
isted, and  we  do  not  hear  of  any  cordial  co-op- 
eration or  firm  union  between  the  two  tribes 
until  the  disruption  of  die  kingdoms.  The  al- 
liance was  further  strengUiened  by  a  covenant 
solemnly  undertaken  (2  Chr.  xv.  9),  and  hj 
the  employment  of  Benjamites  in  high  posi- 
tions in  the  army  of  Judah  (2  Chr.  xvii.  17). 
But  what  above  all  must  have  contributed  to 
strengdien  the  alliance  was  die  fact  that  the 
Temple  was  the  common  property  of  both 
tribes.  Henceforward  the  history  of  Beiyamin 
becomes  meiged  in  that  of  the  southern  king- 
dom.— 2.  A  man  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin, 
son  of  Bilhan,  and  the  head  of  a  family  of 
warriors  (1  Chr.  vii.  10).  —  8.  One  or  the 
"  sons  of  Harim ; "  an  Israelite  in  the  time  of 
Ezra,  who  had  married  a  foreign  wife  (Ear. 
X.  32). 

Benjamin,  high  gate^  or  nte,  of, 

Jer.  XX.  2,  xxxvii.  13,  xxxviii.  7 ;  Zech.  xiv. 
10.     [Jerusalem.] 

Ben0^9  a  Levite  of  the  sons  of  Merari 
(I  Chr.  xxiv.  26,  27). 

Ben-O^niy  the  name  which  the  dying  Bar 
chel  gave  to  her  newly-born  son,  but  which 
by  his  father  was  changed  into  Benjamin 
(uen.  XXXV.  18J. 

Ben-BOlieihy  a  name  occurring  among  the 
descendants  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  20). 

Be'on,  a  place  on  tne  east  of  Jordan  (Num. 
xxxii.  3),  doubtless  a  contraction  of  Baal- 
MBON  (comp.  ver.  38). 

Be'or.  A.  The  father  of  Bbla,  one  of  the 
early  Edomite  kings  (Qen.  xxxvi.  32 ;  1  Chr. 


i.  43).^2«  Father  of  Balaam  (Nnm.  zziL  Si, 
xxiv.  3,  15,  xxxi.  8;  Dent  xxiii.  4;  Joah. 
xiu.  22,  xxiv.  9 ;  Mic.  yi.  5).  He  is  called  Bo- 
aoR  in  the  N.  T. 

Be^ra,  king  of  Sodom  at  the  time  of  the 
invasion  of  the  five  kings  under  Chedorlaomer 
(Gen.  xiv.  2;  also  17  and  21). 

Ber'aohah,  a  Benjamite,  who  attached 
himself  to  David  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xu.  3). 

Ber'aohah,  Valley  of,  a  valley  in  which 
Jehoshaphat  and  his  people  assembled  to 
"  bless  Jehovah,  after  die  overthrow  of  the 
hosts  of  Moabites,  Ammonites,  and  Mehnnim, 
who  had  come  asainst  them,  and  which  from 
that  feet  acquired  its  name  of  "  the  valley  of 
blessinff"  (2  Chr.  xx.  26).  The  name  of 
BenUad  still  survives,  attached  to  ruins  in  a 
valley  of  the  same  name  lying  between  Tekna 
and  the  main  road  from  tietmehem  to  Hebron. 

Beraohi'ah,  a  Genhonite  Levite,  father 
of  Asaph  the  singer  (1  Chr.  vi.  39).    [Bebk- 
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Berai'ah,  son  of  Shimhi,  a  chief  man  of 
Bemamin  (1  Chr.  viii.  21). 

Bere^a.  1.  A  city  of  Macedonia,  to  which 
St.  Paul  retired  with  Silas  and  Timotheus,  in 
the  course  of  his  first  visit  to  Europe,  on  be- 
ing persecuted  in  Thessalonica  (Acts  xvii.  10), 
and  fh>m  which,  on  being  again  persecuted  by 
emissaries  fh>m  Thessalonica,  he  withdrew  to 
the  sea  for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  to  Athens 
(ib,  14,  15).  The  oommuni^  of  Jews  mnst 
have  been  considerable  in  Berea,  and  their 
character  is  described  in  very  favorable  terms 
(i6.  11).  Sopater,  one  of  St.  Paul's  missiona- 
ry companions,  was  from  this  place  (Acts  xx. 
4).  Berea,  now  called  Venial  or  Karra-Venria, 
is  situated  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Olympi- 
an mountain-range,  commanding  an  extensive 
view  of  the  plain  of  the  Axius  and  Halisemon, 
and  has  now  15,000  or  20,000  inhabitants.  A 
few  ancient  remains,  Greek,  Roman,  and  By- 
aantine,  still  exist  here. — 2.  The  modem  Alq^h 
po,  mentioned  in  2  Maoc  xiii.  4.  ^  3*  A  place 
m  Judsea,  apparently  not  veiy  fSur  fh>m  Jerusa- 
lem (1  Mace.  ix.  4). 

Bereohi'ah.  L  One  of  the  sons  of  Zoro- 
babel,  and  a  descendant  of  the  royal  family  of 
Judah  (1  Chr.  iii.  20).  —  2*  A  man  mentioned 
as  the  father  of  Meshnllam  who  assisted  in  re- 
building the  walls  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  4, 
30,  vi.  18).  ^  8.  A  Levite  of  the  line  of  Elka- 
nah  (1  Chr.  ix.  16). — 4.  A  doorkeeper  for  the 
ark  (1  Chr.  xv.  23).  ^  5.  One  of  the  chief  men 
of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  in  time  of  king  Ahas 
(2  Chr.  xxviu.  12).  ^6.  Father  of  Asaph  the 
singer  (1  Chr.  xv.  17).  [Bbrachxah.J — ?• 
Ff&er  of  Zechariah  the  prophet  (Zech.  i.  1,  7). 

Be'^red.  1*  A  place  in  the  south  of  Falea- 
tine,  between  which  and  Cadesh  lay  the  well 
Lahai-roi  (Gen.  xvi.  14).  — 2.  A  son  or  da- 
scendant  of  Ephraim  (1  Chr.  vii.  20),  poasibij 
identical  with  Becher  m  Num.  xxvi.  35,  by  a 
mere  change  of  letten. 

Berenroe.    [Bbbnicb.I 

Be'riy  son  of  Zophah,  of  the  tribe  of  Aaher 
(1  Chr.  vii.  36). 

Beri'ah.  L  A  son  of  Asher  (Gen.  xlvi 
17 ;  Num.  xxvi.  44, 45),  from  whom  descended 
the  "  fiunily  of  the  Beriites  "  (Num.  xxvi.  44). 
—  2.  A  son  of  Ephraim,  so  named  on  account 
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or  tibe  sttito  of  his  fiidier's  honae  when  he  was 
bora  (1  Chr.  Tii.  20-:S3).    This  short  notiGe  is 
of  DO  alight  historical  importanoe ;  especiaUy 
as  is  refers  to  a  period  or  Hebrew  history  re- 
spedine  which  the  Bible  afibrds  us  no  other 
like  iaformation.    The  erent  must  be  assigned 
to  the  time  between  Jacob's  death  and  the  be- 
gkoning  of  the  oppression.     The  indications 
that  guide  ns  are,  that  some  of  Ephraim's  aons 
most  hare  attained  to  manhood,  and  that  the 
Hebrews  were  still  free.     There  can  be  no 
doabt  that  the  land  in  which  the  men  of  Oath 
were  horn  is  the  eastern  part  of  Lower  Egjpt, 
if  not  Ooahen  itself.    At  this  time  veiy  many 
fsreiffners  mnst  have  been  settled  in  Egypt. 
Or  eue  these  men  of  Gath  may  hare  been  mer- 
cenaries like  the  Cherethim  (in  Egyptian  Sht^ 
mean)  who  were  in  the  Egyptian  sendee  at  a 
later  time,  as  in  David's,  ana  to  whom  lands 
were  probably  allotted  as  to  the  native  army.  — 
8.  A  Beigamite.    He  and  his  brother  Shema 
were  ancestors  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ajalon, 
and  ezpeUed  the  inhabitants  of  Gath  (1  Chr. 
TiiL  13,  16).  —  4.  A  Levito  (1  Chr.  xxiti.  10, 

Barii'tes.    [Bkbijlh,  i.] 

"B&titeSf  tDBf  a  tribe  or  people  who  are 
named  with  Abel  end  Beth-maacnah — and  who 
were  therefore  doubtless  situated  in  the  north 
of  Palestine — mentioned  only  as  having  been 
visited  by  Joab  in  his  pnrsnit  after  Sheba  the 
son  of  Bichri  (S  Sam.  xx.  14). 

Be'rith,  the  god,  Jndg.  ix.  46.    [Baal- 
Benu'oe  and  Bereni^ooy   the  eldest 

daughter  of  Herod  Agrippa  I.  (Acts  xli.  1,  &c.) 
She  was  first  married  to  her  uncle  Herod,  king 
of  Chalds,  and  after  his  death  (a.d.  48)  she 
lived  under  circumstances  of  great  suspicion 
with  her  own  brother  Agrippa  II.,  in  connec- 
tion with  whom  she  is  mentioned  Acts  xxv.  13, 
23,  xxvL  80,  as  having  visited  Festus  on  his 
appointment  as  procurator  of  Judsuu  She  was 
a  second  time  manried,  to  Polemon,  king  of 
Cilida,  but  soon  left  him,  and  returned  to  her 
brother.  She  afterwards  became  the  mistress 
of  Vespasian,  and  of  his  son  Titus. 

BerodaobrBal'adaii.    %  Kmgs  zx.  12. 

(McaODACH-BALiLDAir.] 

Betroth*  1  Esd.  v.  19.    rBssBOTH.] 
Be'iothah,  Be'rothai.    The  first  of 

these  two  names,  each  of  which  occurs  once 
only,  is  given  by  Eaekid  (xlviL  16)  in  connec- 
with  Hai  -  ~ 


Hamath  and  Damascus  as  forming 
part  of  tho  northern  bonndaiy  of  the  promised 
Isod.  The  second  is  mentioned  (2  Sam.  viiL  8) 
as  tho  namoof  a  citjrof  Zobah  taken  by  David, 
also  in  conneetioa  with  Hamath  and  Damascus. 
The  wcU-known  city  BeirA  (Berrtns)  natural- 
ly soggestt  itself  as  identical  with  one  at  least 
m  the  names ;  but  in  each  instance  the  circum- 
stanoea  of  the  case  seem  to  require  a  position 
iurther  east.  Fiirst  regards  Berothah  and  Be- 
fothai  as  distinct  places,  and  identifies  the  first 


Be'roUiite,  tba  (1  Chr.  zi.  39).    [Bss- 

ITB.] 

3styl  (ftvsUs&),  ooem  in  Ex.  xxviii.  20, 
xxxiz.  13 ;  Cant.  ▼.  14 ;  Ei.  i- 16,  x.  9,  xxviii. 
13 ;  IXm.  X.  6.  It  is  geaenlly  supposed  that 
~   ~  derivva  to  Biine  lilom  the  place  so 


called.  There  is  little  or  nothing  in  the  pas* 
sages  where  the  tankuh  is  mentioned  to  lead  us 
to  any  ^ng  like  a  satisfactoiy  conclusion  as  to 
its  identity,  excepting  in  Cant  v.  14,  where  we 
do  seem  to  catch  a  gUmmer  of  the  stone  denot- 
ed :  "  His  hands  are  orbs  of  gold  adorned  with 
the  tarshish  stone."  The  orbs  or  rings  of  gold 
refer  not  to  rings  on  the  fingers,  but  to  the  fin- 
gers themselves,  as  they  gently  press  upon  the 
thumb,  and  thus  form  the  figure  of  an  orb  or  a 
ring.  The  latter  part  of  the  verse  is  the  causal 
expletive  of  the  former.  It  is  not  only  said  in 
this  passage  that  the  hands  are  callecT  orbs  of 
gold,  but  the  reason  why  thev  are  thus  oslled 
18  immediately  added  -^  specially  on  account  of 
the  beautiful  chiysolites  with  which  the  hands 
were  adorned,  rliny  says  of  the  chy9oUihtm, 
"  It  is  a  transparent  stone  with  a  reftilgenoe  like 
that  oi  gold.'^  Since  then  the  golden  atone,  as 
the  name  imports,  is  admirably  suited  to  the 
above  passage  in  Canticles,  the  ancient  dvryto- 
Ute  or  the  modem  yellow  topaz  appears  to  have 
a  better  claim  than  anv  other  ^em  to  represent 
^e  Uxrshidi  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  certainly  a 
better  claim  than  the  bend  of  the  A.  V.,  a  ren- 
dering which  appears  to  he  unsupported  by  any 
kind  of  evidence. 
BerselUBy  1  Esd.  v.  88.  [Babzillai.] 
Be^sai.  "  Children  of  Besai"  were  among 
the  Nethinim  i»ho  retomed  to  JudsM  with 
Zerubbabel  (Esr.  ii.  49 ;  Neh.  vu.  52).     [Ba»- 

TAI.] 

Besodef  ah.  father  of  Meshullam,  one  of 
the  repairers  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh. 
lu.  6). 

Beter,  the  brook,  a  torrenthed  or  wady 
in  the  extreme  south  of  Judah,  of  which  men- 
tion occurs  only  in  1  Sam.  xxx.  9,  10,  21.  It 
must  have  been  south  of  Ziklag,  but  hitherto 
the  situation  of  neither  town  nor  wady  has 
been  identified. 

Be'tahy  a  cit^  belonging  to  Uadadeier,  king 
of  Zobah,  mentioned  with  Beretbai  (2  Sam. 
viii.  8).  In  the  parallel  account  1  Ch.  xviii.  8, 
the  name  is  called,  by  an  inversion  of  letters, 
Tibchath.  Ewald  pronounces  the  » itter  to  be 
the  correct  reading,  and  compares  it  with 
Tebach  (Gen.  xxii.  24). 

Bet^anOy  a  place  apparently  south  of  Jeru- 
salem (Jud.  i.  9),  and  possibly  identical  with 
Bdhamn  of  Eusebius,  two  miles  fVom  the  Tere- 
binth of  Abraham,  and  four  from  Hebron. 
This  has  been  varionslv  identified  with  Betha- 
raA,  Bethainun,  and  dietaneh  or  Ecbatana  in 
Syria,  placed  by  Pliny  on  Carmel. 

Be  «9]l«  one  of  the  cities  on  the  border  of 
the  tribe  of  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  25).  Bv  Euse- 
bius it  is  said  to  have  been  then  called  B^^beten, 
and  to  have  lain  eight  miles  east  of  Ptolemais. 

Beth,  tho  most  genera]  word  for  a  house  or 
habitation.  Strictly  speaking  it  has  the  force 
of  a  settled  dwelling,  as  in  Gen.  xxxiii.  17, 
where  the  building  of  a  "house"  marks  the 
termination  of  a  stage  of  Jacob's  wanderings ; 
but  it  is  also  employed  for  a  dwelling  of  any 
kind,  even  for  a  tent,  as  in  Qen.  xxiv.  32 ; 
Judg.  xviii.  31 ;  1  Sam.  i.  7.  From  this  general 
force  the  transition  was  natural  to  a  house  in 
the  sense  of  a  family.  Like  j£da  in  Latin  and 
Dom  in  German,  Beth  has  the  special  meaning 
of  a  temple  or  house  of  wonnip.  —  Beth  it 
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more  freqnentij  employed  in  combination  with 
other  words  to  form  the  names  of  places  than 
any  other  word.  Bbth-ekbd,  the  "  shearing- 
house"  (2  K.  X.  12).  It  lay  between  Jezreel 
and  Samaria,  aooording  to  Jerome  1 5  miles  from 
t)ie  town  of  L^o,  and  in  the  plain  of  Esdra- 
don.  Bbth-haooan,  the  *'  garden-house  "  (2 
K.  ix.  27).  It  is  doubtless  the  same  place  as 
ENOAimui,  "  spring  of  gardens,"  the  modem 

Beth-ab'aray  a  place  bejrond  Jordan,  in 
which,  according  to  the  received  text  of  the 
N.  T.,  John  was  baptizing  (John  i.  28),  appar- 
ently at  the  time  that  he  baptized  Christ 
(oomp  yer.  29,  35).  If  tbik  reading  be  cor- 
rect, Bethabara  may  be  identical  with  Bethba- 
rah,  the  ancient  ford  of  Jordan,  of  whi^h  the 
men  of  fiphraim  took  possession  after  Gioteon's 
defeat  Af  the  Midianites  [Beth-basjlhJ  ;  or, 
which  seems  more  likely,  with  Beth-nmirah, 
on  the  east  of  the  river,  nearly  opposite  Jeri- 
cho. [Bbth-nimrah.]  But  uie  oldest  MSS. 
(A  B)  and  the  Vulgate  have  not  Bethabara, 
but  Biethany. 

Beth^-anatb,  one  of  the  "fenced  cities" 
of  NaphrUi,  named  with  Bethshemesh  (Josh, 
xix.  38) ,  ^m  neither  of  them  were  the  Ca- 
naanites  expelled  (Jndg.  i.  33).  By  Eusebius 
and  Jerorv  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  village  called 
Batan«a>  Id  miles  eastward  of  Csosarea. 

Beth  -anotby  a  town  in  the  mountainous 
district  of  Judah,  named  with  Halhul,  Bethzur, 
and  others,  in  Josh  xv.  59  only.  It  is  very 
probably  die  modem  BeUa~*cuniin. 

Beth'anyi  a  village  which,  scanty  as  are 
the  noticesoi  it  contained  in  S<»ipture,  is  more 
intimately  associated  in  our  minds  than  per- 
ha|>s  any  other  place  with  the  most  familiar 
acts  and  scenes  of  the  last  days  of  the  life  of 
Christ  It  was  situated  "  at "  (np6()  the  Mount 
of  Olives  (Mark  xi.  1 ;  Luke  xix.  29),  about 
fifteen  stadia  from  Jerasalem  (John  xi.  18),  on 
or  near  the  usual  road  from  Jericho  to  the  city 
(Luke  xix.  29,  comp.  1 ;  Mark  xi.  1 ;  comp.  x. 
46),  and  close  by  and  west  (?)  of  another  vil- 
lage called  Bkthphaob,  the  two  being  several 
times  mentioned  together.  —  There  never  ap- 
pears to  have  been  any  doubt  as  to  the  site  of 
Bethany,  which  Lb  now  known  bv  a  name 
derived  from  Lazarus — el'*Azaritfeh  or  Laasa- 
rieh.  It  lies  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  fully  a  mile  beyond  the  summit,  and 
not  very  far  from  the  point  at  which  the  road 
to  Jericho  begins  its  more  sudden  descent  to- 
ward the  Jordan  valley.  El  -  *Axariueh  is  a  ruin- 
ous and  wretched  village,  a  wild  mountain 
hamlet  of  some  twenty  fimiilies.  In  the  village 
are  shown  the  traditional  sites  of  the  house  and 
tomb  of  Lazarus.  The  house  of  Simon  the 
leper  is  also  exhibited. 

Beth-ar^abahy  one  of  the  six  cities  of 
Judah  which  were  situated  down  in  the  Ara- 
bah,  the  sunk  valley  of  the  Jordan  and  Dead 
Sea  (Josh.  xv.  61),  on  the  north  border  of  the 
tribe,  and  apparently  between  Beth-hoglab  and 
the  hi^h  lana  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan  valley 
(xv.  6).  It  is  also  included  in  the  list  of  the 
towns  of  Benjamin  (xviii.  22). 

Beth-a'raniy  accurately  Bbtii-haram,  one 
of  the  towns  of  Gad  on  the  east  of  Jordan, 
described  as  in   "  the  valley,"  Josh.  xiii.  27, 


and  no  doubt  the  same  place  as  thki  named 
BsTH-HAJiAir  in  Kum.  xxxii.  36.  Euaebina 
and  Jerome  report  that  in  their  day  its  appella- 
tion was  Bethramphtha,  and  that,  in  honor  of 
Augustus,  Herod  nad  named  it  Libiaa.  Joae- 
phus's  account  is  that  Herod  (Antipaa),  on 
taking  possession  of  his  tetrarchy,  fortified  Sep- 
phoris  and  the  city  of  Betharamptha,  building 
a  wall  ropud  the  latter,  and  calling  it  Julias  in 
honor  of  tee  wife  of  the  emperor.  Ptolemy 
gives  the  lo^^ty  of  Libias  as  31^  26'  laL  and 
67®  lO'  long. 

Beth-arlDely  named  only  in  Hos.  x.  14,  aa 
the  scene  of  a  sack  and  massacre  by  Shalman. 
No  clew  is  given  to  its  position;  it  mav  be  the 
ancient  stron^iold  of  Arbela  in  Gslilee,  or 
another  place  of  the  same  name  near  Fella. 

Beth-a'yeiLt  a  place  on  the  mountaina  of 
Benjamin,  east  of  Bethel  (Josh.  vii.  2,  xviiL 
12),  and  lying  between  that  place  and  Mich- 
mash  (1  Muav  xiii.  5,  xiv.  2:t).  In  Hos.  iv.  15, 
V.  8,  X.  5,  the  natae  is  transferred,  with  a  play 
on  Uie  word  very  characteristic  of  this  prophet, 
to  the  neighbonug  Bethel »- once  the  "house- 
of  God,"  but  then  the  house  of  idols,  of 
"  naught" 

Beth-asma'yeth.  Under  this  name  is 
mentioned,  in  Neh.  vii.  28  only,  the  town  of 
Benjamin  which  is  elsewhere  called  Azmavsth, 
and  Bbth-samos.  Mr.  Finn  proposes  to  iden- 
tify Azmaveth  with  Hizmeh,  a  village  on  the 
hills  of  Benjamin  to  the  S.  £.  of  Jm. 

Beth-baal-me'on,  a  place  in  the  Mssea- 
sions  of  Reuben,  on  the  downs  (A.  V. "  plain  ") 
east  of  Jordan  (Josh.  xiii.  17).  At  the  Israel- 
ites' first  approach  its  name  was  Baal-xbom 
iNum.  xxxu.  38,  or  in  its  contracted  form, 
)eon,  xxxii.  3),  to  which  the  Beth  was  possi- 
bly a  Hebrew  addition.  Later  it  would  seem 
to  have  come  into  possession  of  Moab,  and  to 
be  known  either  as  Beth-meon  (Jer.  xlviii.  23) 
or  Baal-meon  (£z.  xxv.  9).  Tne  name  is  still 
attadied  to  a  ruined  place  of  considerable  size,, 
a  short  distance  to  tne  S.  W.  of  HcA6n^  and 
bearing  the  name  of  "  the  fortress  of  Ja^wi," 
or  Mo/^in,  which  appears  to  give  its  appellation 
to  the  Wadif  Zerka  Ma^in. 

Beth-ba'rall,  named  only  in  Jtidg.  tU.  24, 
as  a  point  apparenUy  south  oi  the  scene  of  Gid- 
eon's victory.  Beth-barah  derives  its  chief  in- 
terest from  the  possibility  that  its  more  modem 
representative  may  have  been  Beth-abara  where 
John  baptized.  It  was  probably  the  chief  ford 
of  the  district 

Beth-ba'siy  a  town  in  which  Jonathan  and 
Simon  Maccabasus  took  refuge  fix>m  Bacchides 
(1  Mace.  ix.  62,  64)  It  was,  probably,  in  the 
Jordan  valley,  not  far  from  Jencho. 

Beth-bif^ei»  a  town  of  Simeon  (1  Chr.iv. 
31 ),  which  by  comparison  with  the  parallel  list 
in  Josh.  xix.  appears  to  have  had  also  the  name 
of  Beth-lebaoth.  It  lay  to  the  extreme 
south. 

Beth-oar^y  a  place  named  as  the  point  to 
which  the  Israelites  punued  the  Philistines 
(1  Sam.  vii.  11),  and  therefore  west  of  liizpeh. 
From  the  expression  "under  Beth-car  it 
would  seem  that  the  place  itself  was  on  a  height. 
Josephus  says  that  the  stone  Ebenezer  was  set 
up  here. 

Beth-da'gon.    !•  A  city  in  the  lowooon^ 
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try  uf  Jadah  (Josh.  xy.  41 ),  and  therefore  not 
fiur  firom  the  Philistine  territoiy,  with  which  its 
name  implies  a  connection.  Caphjirda^n  ex- 
isted as  a  rery  large  Tillage  between  Diospolis 
(Lydda)  and  Jamnia  in  the  time  of  Jerome. 
—  2.  A  town  apparently  near  the  coast,  named 
as  one  of  the  landmarks  of  the  boundary  of 
Asher  (Josh.  xix.  27).  The  name,  and  the 
proximity  to  the  coast,  point  to  its  being  a 
Philistine  colony. 

Bet]i-€liblatha''iill,  a  town  of  Moab  ( Jer. 
xlviiL  22),  apparently  the  place  elsewhere  called 

AXM  Oir-l>IBL.ATHAl  M. 

Betll'^-el.  L  A  well-known  city  and  holy 
place  o€  Central  Palestine.  Of  the  origin  of 
the  name  of  Bethel  there  are  two  accounts  ex- 
tant 1.  It  was  bestowed  on  the  spot  bv  Jacob 
under  the  awe  inspired  by  the  nocturnal  vision 
of  God,  when  on  nis  journey  from  his  father's 
house  at  Beersheba  to  seek  his  wife  in  Haran 
(Gen.  xxrlii.  19).  The  expression  in  the  last 
paragraph  of  this  account  mdicates  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  early  Canaanite  "  city  "  Luz, 
and  the  "place,"  as  yet  a  mere  undistin- 
guished spot,  marked  only  by  the  "  stone,"  or 
the  heap  erected  by  Jacob  to  commemorate  his 
rision. — 2.  But  according  to  the  other  account. 
Bethel  received  its  name  on  the  occasion  of  a 
blessing  bestowed  by  God  upon  Jacob  after  his 
return  from  Padan-anun ;  at  which  time  also 
(aoeording  to  this  narrative)  the  name  of  Israel 
was  f^ven  him  (Gen.  xxxv.  14,  15).  —  Early 
as  is  the  date  involved  in  these  narratives,  vet, 
if  we  are  to  accept  the  precise  definition  of  Gen. 
xii.  8,  the  name  of  Betnel  would  appear  to  have 
existed  at  this  spot  even  before  tne  arrival  of 
Abram  in  Canaan :  he  removed  from  the  oaks 
of  lloreh  to  "  *  the '  mountain  on  the  east  of 
Bethel,"  with  "  Bethel  on  the  west  and  Hai  on 
the  east."  Here  he  built  an  altar ;  and  hither 
he  letnmed  from  Egypt  with  Lot  before  their 
teparation  (xiii.  3, 4).  —  In  one  thing,  however, 
the  above  narratives  all  agree,  —  m  omitting 
any  mention  of  town  or  buildings  at  Bethel  at 
that  early  period,  and  in  drawing  a  marked 
distinction  between  the  "dt^"  of  Luz  and 
die  consecrated  "place"  in  its  nci;^htx)rhood 
(oomp.  Gen.  xxxv.  7).  Even  in  the  ancient 
chronicles  of  the  con<}uest  the  two  are  still  dis- 
tinguished (Josh.  XVI.  1,  2) ;  and  the  appro- 
priation of  the  name  of  BeUiel  to  the  city  ap- 
pear* not  to  have  been  made  till  still  later,  when 
It  was  taken  by  the  tribe  of  Ephraim ;  after 
which  the  name  of  Lux  occurs  no  more  ( Judg. 
i.  22-26). — After  the  conquest  Bethel  is  ftie- 
quently  beard  of.  In  the  troubled  times  when 
there  was  no  king  in  Israel,  it  was  to  Bethel 
that  the  people  went  up  in  their  distress  to  ask 
counsel  of  God  (Judg.  xx.  18,  26,  31,  xxi.  2  ; 
A.  V.  «  house  of  God*').  Here  was  the  ark  of 
the  covenant  under  the  charge  of  Phinehas  the 
grandson  of  Aaron  (xx.  26-28,  xxi.  4) ;  and 
the  mention  of  a  reguhur  road  or  causewav 
between  it  and  the  great  town  of  Shechem  is 
donbdeas  an  indiottion  that  it  was  already 
in  mneh  repute.  Later  we  find  it  named  as 
ope  of  the  holy  cities  to  which  Samuel  went  in 
eireuit  (1  Sam.  vii.  16).  Here  Jeroboam  placed 
one  of  the  two  calves  of  gold,  and  built  a 
"  house  of  faiefa  places  "  and  an  altar  of  in- 
cense, by  which  be  himself  stood  to  bum ;  as 
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we  see  him  in  the  fimuliar  picture  of  1  K.  xiU 
Towards  the  end  of  Jeroboam's  life  Bethel  feQ 
into  the  hands  of  Judah  (2  Chr.  xiii.  19). 
Elijah  visited  Bethel,  and  we  hear  of  "  sons  of 
the  prophets"  as  resident  there  (2  K.  ii.  2,  3), 
two  facts  apparently  incompatible  with  the  ac- 
tive existence  of  the  calf-worship.  The  mention 
of  the  bears  so  close  to  the  town  (iii.  23,  25), 
looks  too  as  if  the  neighborhood  were  not  much 
f^uented  at  that  time.  But,  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Baal  worship  by  Jehu,  Bethel  comes 
once  more  into  view  (2  K.  x.  29).  Under  the  de- 
scendants of  this  kin<;  the  place  and  the  worship 
must  have  greatly  flourisncd,  for  by  the  time 
of  Jeroboam  II.  the  rude  village  was  again  a 
ro^al  residence  with  a  "king's  house"  (Am. 
vu.  13).  —  How  this  prosperity  came  to  its 
doom  we  are  not  told.  After  the  desolation  of 
the  northern  kingdom  by  the  king  of  Assyria, 
Bethel  still  remained  an  abode  of  priests,  who 
taught  the  wretched  colonists  "  now  to  fear 
Jehovah,"  "  the  God  of  the  land  "  (2  K.  xvii. 
27,  28).  In  the  account  of  Josiah's  iconoclasm 
we  catch  one  more  glimpse  of  the  altar  of  Jero- 
boam, with  its  lost  loathsome  fire  of  "dead 
men's  bones  "  burning  upon  it.  It  is  curious 
that  men  of  Bethel  and  Ai  returned  with  Ze- 
rubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  28 ;  Neh.  vii.  32) ;  and  that 
they  returned  to  their  native  place  whilst  con- 
tinuing their  relations  with  JNchemiah  and  the 
restor^  worship  (Neh.  xi.  31).  In  the  Book 
of  £2sdras  the  name  appears  as  Bbtolius.  In 
later  times  Bethel  is  only  named  once,  amongst 
the  strouff  cities  in  Judiea  which  were  repaired 
by  Bacchides  during  the  struggles  of  the  times 
of  the  Maccabees  (1  Mace.  ix.  50).  —  Bethel  re- 
ceives a  bare  mention  from  Eusebius  and  Je- 
rome in  the  Onomasticon,  as  12  miles  fit>m 
Jerusalem  on  the  right  hand  of  the  road  to 
Sichem ;  and  here  its  ruins  still  lie  under  the 
scarcely  altered  name  of  Beidn.  They  cover  a 
space  of  three  or  four  acres,  upon  the  front  of 
a  low  hill  between  the  heads  of  two  hollow 
wadys  which  unite  and  run  off  into  the  main 
valley  ea-Suweinit.  The  round  mount  S.  E.  of 
Bethel  must  be  the  "  mountain "  on  which 
Abram  built  the  altar  (Gen.  xii.  8). — 2.  A 
town  in  the  south  part  of  Judah,  named  in 
Josh.  xii.  16,  and  1  Sam.  xxx.  27.  By  com- 
parison of  the  lists  of  the  towns  of  Judah  and 
Simeon  (Josh.  xv.  30,  xix.  4 ;  1  Chr.  iv.  29, 
30),  the  place  appears  under  the  names  of 
Chesil,  Bethul,  and  Bethuel. —  Hiel,thb 
Bethelite,  is  recorded  as  the  rebuilder  of 
Jericho  (1  K.  xvi.  34). 

Beth-e'mek,  a  place  on  or  near  the  bcT'- 
der  of  Aslier,  on  the  north  side  of  which  was 
the  r&vine  of  Jiphthah-el  (Josh.  xix.  27). 
Hobinson  has  discovered  an  *Amkah  about  8 
miles  to  the  N.  E.  of  AUoa ;  but  if  his  identifi' 
cation  of  Jejut  with  Jiphthah-el  be  tenable,  the 
site  of  Betfi-emek  must  be  sought  for  fkrther 
south  than  'Amkah, 

Beth^er,  the  mountains  of,  Cant,  it 

17.    There  is  no  clew  to  guide  us  to  what 
mountains  are  intended  hero. 

BetJies'da,  the  Hebrew  name  of  a  reser> 
voir  or  tank,  with  five  "  porches,"  close  upon 
the  sheephgate  or  "  market  in  Jerusalem  (John 
V.  2).  The  porches  —  f.«.  cloisters  or  colon- 
nades— were  extensive  enough  to  accommo- 
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date  a  laige  number  of  sick  and  infiim  people, 
whose  ca8tom  it  was  to  wait  there  tor  the 
"  troubling  of  the  water."  Eiuebias  describes 
it  as  existing  in  his  time  as  two  pools,  the  one 
supplied  by  the  periodical  rains,  while  the  wa- 
ter of  the  other  was  of  a  reddish  color,  due,  as 
the  tradition  then  ran,  to  the  fiict  that  the  flesh 
of  the  sacrifices  was  anciently  washed  there 
before  oflfering.  See,  however,  the  comments 
of  Lightfoot  on  this  view,  in  his  Exercit.  on  St. 
John  V.  2.  Eusebius's  statement  is  partly  con- 
firmed by  the  Bourdeaux  Pilgrim  (a.d.  833 j. 
The  iarge  reservoir  called  the  Birhet  Israd, 
within  the  walls  of  the  city,  dose  by  the  St 
Stephen's  Gate,  and  under  the  north-east  wall 
of  the  Haram  area,  is  generally  considered  to 
be  the  modem  representative  of  Bethesda. 
The  little  that  can  be  said  on  the  subiect  goes 
rather  to  confirm  than  to  invalidate  this  tradi- 
tion. One  other  proposed  identification  must 
be  noticed,  viz.  that  of  Dr.  Robinson  (i.  342-3), 
who  suffgests  the  "  fountain  of  the  Vimn,"  in 
the  valley  of  the  Kedron,  a  short  distance 
above  the  Pool  of  Siloam. 

Bethe'zely  a  place  named  only  in  Mic.  i. 
11.  From  the  context  it  was  doubtless  situ- 
ated in  the  plain  of  Philistia. 

Beth-ga'der»  doubtless  a  place,  though  it 
occurs  in  the  g;encalogies  of  Judah  as  if  a 

S»rson  (1  Chr.  li.  51).  Possibly  the  same  as 
BDBR  (Josh.  xii.  13). 

Beth'-gaxnuly  a  town  of  Moab,  in  the 
downs  east  of  Jordan  (Jer.  xlviii.  S^,  oomp. 
21);  apparently  a  place  of  late  date,  since 
there  is  no  trace  of  it  in  the  earlier  lists  of 
Num.  xxxii.  34-38,  and  Josh.  xiii.  16-20.  It 
has  not  been  identified. 

Beth-haoce'rem  (Neh.  iii.  14).  From 
Jer.  vi.  1,  we  find  that  it  was  used  as  a  beacon- 
station,  and  that  it  was  near  Tekoa.  In  the 
time  of  Nehemiah  (iii.  14)  it  had  a  ruler  or 
prince.  By  Jerome  a  village  named  Bethachar' 
ma  is  said  to  have  been  on  a  mountain  between 
Tekoa  and  Jerusalem,  a  position  in  which  the 
eminence  known  as  the  Frank  mountain  (Hero- 
dinm)  stands  conspicuous ;  and  this  has  accord- 
inelv  been  suggested  as  Beth-hacoerem. 

xfeth-ha^raily  one  of  the  fenced  cities  on 
the  east  of  Jordan,  built  by  the  Gadites  (Num. 
xxxii.  36).  It  is  no  douBt  the  same  place  as 
Bbth-abam,  Josh.  xiii.  27. 

Beth-hOffla^  and  hoglah,  a  place  on  the 
border  of  Juoah  (Josh.  xv.  6 )  and  of  Benjamin 
(xviii.  19),  to  which  latter  tribe  it  was  reckoned 
to  belong  (xviii.  21).  A  magnificent  spring 
and  a  ruin  between  Jericho  and  the  Jordan  stiS 
bear  the  names  of  Ain-hajla  and  Ki^  Hajla, 
and  are  doubtless  on  or  near  the  old  site. 

Beth-ho^ron»  the  name  of  two  towns  or 
villages,  an  "upper "  and  a  " nether "  (Josh, 
xvi.  3,  5;  1  Chr.  vii.  24),  on  the  road  from 
Gibeon  to  Azekah  (Josh.  x.  10,  11)  and  the 
Philistine  plain  (1  Mace.  iii.  24).  Beth-horon 
lay  on  the  boundary-line  between  Benjamin 
and  Ephraim  (Josh.  xvi.  3,  5,  and  xviii.  13, 
14),  was  counted  to  Ephraim  (Josh.  xxi.  22; 
1  Chr.  vii.  24),  and  given  to  the  Kohathites 
(Josh.  xxi.  22;  1  Chr.  vi.  68  [53]).  There  is 
no  room  for  doubt  that  the  two  Beth-horons 
itill  survive  in  the  modem  villages  of  Bat-*^, 
tt  tahta  and  d-foka,  which  were  first  noticed  by 


Dr.  Clarke.  Besides  the  similarity  of  the  natbe; 
and  the  fact  that  the  two  places  are  still  design 
nated  as  "  upper  **  and  "  lower,"  all  the  require, 
ments  of  toe  narrative  axe  fulfilled  in  this 
identification.  The  importance  of  the  road  on 
which  the  two  Beth-horons  are  situated,  the 
main  approach  to  the  interior  of  the  country 
from  the  hostile  districts  on  boUi  sides  of 
Palestine,  at  once  explains  and  justifies  the 
ireauent  fortification  oi  these  towns  at  difierent 
penods  of  the  histoir  (1  K.  ix.  17 ;  2  Chr.  viiL 
5 ;  1  Mace.  ix.  50 ;  Jud.  iv.  4,  5).  From  Gib- 
eon  to  the  Upper  Beth-horon  is  a  distance  of 
about  4  miles  of  broken  ascent  and  descent. 
The  ascent,  however,  predominates,  and  this 
therefore  appears  to  be  the  "going  up"  to 
Beth-horon  which  formed  the  first  stage  of 
Joshua's  pursuit.  With  the  upper  village  the 
descent  commences ;  the  road  rough  and  diffi« 
cult  even  for  the  mountain-paths  of  Palestine. 
This  rough  descent  from  the  upper  to  the 
lower  Bemtr  is  the  "  going  down  to  Aeth-horon  " 
of  the  Bible  narrative. 
Beth-jesh'ixnoth,  or  -jes^imoth.  a  town 

or  place  east  of  Jordan,  on  the  lower  level  at 
the  south  end  of  the  Jordan  valley  (Num. 
xxxiii.  49) ;  and  named  with  Ashdoth-pi^gah 
and  Beth-peor.  It  was  one  of  the  limits  of 
the  encampment  of  Israel  before  crossing  the 
Jordan.  Later  it  was  allotted  to  Reuben  (Josh, 
xii.  3,  xiii.  SO),  but  came  at  last  into  the  nands 
of  Moab,  and  formed  one  of  the  cities  which 
were  "  the  glory  of  the  countir  "  (Ea.  xxv. 
9).  Schwarz  (228)  quotes  "a  Beth-jisinnUk  as 
still  known  at  the  north-easternmost  point  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  half  a  mUe  fh>m  the  Jordan ; " 
but  this  requires  confirmation. 

Beth-leb^'aoth,  a  town  in  the  lot  of  Sim- 
eon (Josh.  xix.  6),  and  therefore  in  the  ex- 
treme south  of  Judah  fxv.  32,  Lebaoth).  In 
the  parallel  list  in  1  Cnr.  iv.  31  the  name  is 
given  Bbth-bibbi. 

Bethlehem.  L  Oneoi  )he  oldest  towns 
in  Palestine,  already  in  existence  at  the  time 
of  Jacob's  return  to  the  country.  Its  earliest 
name  was  Ephbath  or  Efhratah  (see  Gen. 
XXXV.  16,  19,  xlviii.  7 ;  Josh.  xv.  59,  LXX.), 
and  it  is  not  till  long  after  the  occupation  of 
the  country  by  the  Israelites  that  we  meet  with 
it  under  its  new  name  of  Bethlehem.  The 
ancient  name  lingered  in  the  mouths  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  place  (Ruth  i.  2,  iv.  11 ; 
1  Sam.  xvii.  12),  and  in  the  poetry  of  the 
Psalmists  and  Prophets  (Ps.  cxxxiL  6 ;  Mic 
V.  2)  to  a  late  period.  After  the  conqaest 
Bethlehem  appears  under  its  own  name  Beth- 
lehem-judah  (Judg.  xvii.  7 ;  1  Sam.  xvii.  18 ; 
Ruth  I.  1,  2),  possibly,  though  hardly  probably^ 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  small  and  remote 
place  of  Uie  same  name  in  Zebulun.  Though 
not  named  as  a  Levitical  city,  it  was  apparently 
a  residence  of  Levites,  for  from  it  came  the 
young  man  Jonathan,  the  son  of  Gershom, 
who  became  the  first  priest  of  the  Danites  at 
their  new  northern  settlement  (Judg.  xviL  7, 
xviii.  30),  and  from  it  also  came  the  concnbine 
of  the  other  Levite  whose  death  at  Gibeah 
caused  the  destruction  of  the  tribe  of  Bei^amin 
(xix.  1-9).  The  Book  of  Ruth  is  a  page  from 
the  domestic  history  of  Bethlehem :  tne  names, 
almost  the  very  persons,  of  the  Bethlehemites 
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•re  there  hrong-ht  before  ns :  we  are  allowed  to 
mist  at  their  mont  peculiar  customs,  and  to 
witness  the  very  springs  of  those  events  which 
have  conferred  immorality  on  the  name  of  the 
plaos.  The  eleration  of  David  to  the  kingdom 
does  not  appear  to  have  afiected  the  fortunes 
of  his  native  town.  —  The  residence  of  Saul 
•oqoired  a  new  title  specially  from  him  (2 
Sua.  xzi  6),  but  David  did  nothing  to  dignify 
Bethlehem,  or  connect  it  with  himself.  The 
odIj  touch  of  recollection  which  he  manifests 
for  it  is  that  recorded  in  the  well-known  storv 
of  hb  sudden  longing  for  the  water  of  the  well 
bjthe  gate  of  his  chudhood  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  15). 
—The  few  remaining  casual  notices  of  Beth- 
iehem  in  the  Old  Testament  may  be  quickly 
eoDinerated.  It  was  fortified  by  Rehoboam  (2 
Chr.  xi.  6).  By  the  time  of  the  captivity,  the 
Inn  of  Chimham  by  Bethlehem  appears  to  have 
become  the  recognized  point  of  aeparture  fox 
tnveUers  to  Egypt  (Jer.  xli.  17) — a  caravan- 
teai  or  khan,  pernaps  the  identical  one  which 
existed  there  at  the  time  of  our  Lord,  like 
those  which  still  exist  all  over  the  East  at  the 
ttstioiis  of  travellers.  Lastly,  "Children  of 
Bethlehem,"  to  the  number  of  123,  returned 
with  Zerubbabei  from  Babylon  (Ezr.  ii.  21 ; 
Neh.  Tii.  26). —  In  the  New  Testament  Beth- 
lehem retains  its  distinctive  title  of  Bethlehem- 
jodah  (Matt.  ii.  1,  5),  and  once,  in  the  an- 
Doniioement  of  the  Angeb,  the  "  city  of  David  " 
(Luke  ii.  4 ;  comp.  John  vii.  42).  The  pas- 
necs  just  quoted,  and  the  few  which  follow, 
exWst  the  references  to  it  in  the  N.  T.  (Matt. 
il6,8, 16;  Luke  ii.  15).  After  this  nothine 
ii  heard  of  it  till  near  the  middle  of  the  2d 
centur)-,  when  Justin  Martnr  speaks  of  our 
Urd's  birth  as  having  taken  place  "in  a 
pertain  cave  very  close  to  Uie  village  "  There 
is  nothing  in  itself  improbable  in  the  supposi- 
tiott  that  the  place  in  which  Joseph  and  Mary 
took  shelter,  and  where  was  the  "manger"  or 
**  stall,"  was  a  cave  in  the  limestone  rock  of 
which  the  eminence  of  Bethlehem  is  composed. 
Bnt  the  step  from  the  belief  that  the  Nativity 
Qij  have  taken  place  in  a  cavern,  to  the  belief 
thit  the  present  sabterraneous  vault  or  crypt  is 
that  cavern,  is  a  very  wide  one.  The  emperor 
Hadrian,  amongst  other  desecrations,  had  ac- 
toslly  planted  a  grove  of  Adonis  at  the  spot. 
The  ^ve  remained  at  Bethlehem  for  no  less 
tbao  180  yean;  viz.,  from  a.d.  135  till  315. 
After  this  the  place  was  purged  of  its  abomi- 
Bttioos  by  Constantine,  who,  about  a.d.  330, 
occted  tlie  present  church.  The  modem  town 
of  Beil-lahm  lies  to  the  £.  of  the  main  road 
from  Jerusalem  to  Hebron,  6  miles  irom  the 
former.  It  covers  the  E.  and  N.E.  parts  of  the 
'id^  of  a  long  gray  hill  of  Jura  limestone, 
vhuh  stands  nearly  due  E.  and  W.,  and  is 
•boat  a  mOe  in  length.  The  hill  has  a  deep 
▼■%  on  the  N.  and  another  on  the  S.  On 
^  top  lies  the  village  in  a  kind  of  irregular 
'n^pe,  at  about  150  yards  from  the  apex  of 
*^^  and  separated  from  it  by  a  vacant  space 
40  the  extreme  eastern  part  of  the  ridge, 
jlircads  the  noble  Basilica  of  St.  Helena, 
"half  church,  half  fort,"  now  embraced  by 
^  three  convents,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Armenian. 
One  feet,  of  great  interest,  is  associated  with 
A  portion  of  ue  ciypt  of  this  dhurch,  namely. 


that  here,  "  beside  what  he  believed  to  be  the 
cradle  of  the  Christian  faith,"  St.  Jerome  lived 
for  moro  than  30  years,  leaving  a  lasting  mon- 
ument of  his  sojourn  in  the  Viugate  translation 
of  the  Bible.  —  The  po{>ulation  of  Beit-lakm  is 
about  3,000  souls,  entirelv  Christians.  Ail 
travellers  remark  the  good  looks  of  the  women, 
the  substantial  clean  appearance  of  the  houses, 
and  the  eeneral  air  of^  comfort  (for  an  Eastern 
town)  i^ch  prevails. — 2.   A  town  in   the 

Sortion  of  Zebulun  named  nowhere  but  in 
osh.  xix.  15.  It  has  been  recovered  by  Dr. 
Robinson  at  Beit4ahm,  about  six  miles  west 
of  Nazareth,  and  lying  between  that  town  and 
the  main  road  fh>m  Akka  to  Ghiza. 

Bethlo'^llion,  l  Esd.  v.  1 7.  [Bbthlbhsm, 
1.1    Ap. 

Bem-ma^aohahi  a  place  named  only  in 
2  Sam.  XX.  14, 15,  and  there  occurring  more  as 
a  definition  of  the  position  of  Abel  than  for 
itself.  In  the  absence  of  more  information, 
we  can  only  conclude  that  it  is  identical  with 
Maachah,  or  Aram-maaghah,  one  of  ^e 
petty  Syrian  kingdoms  in  the  north  of  Pales- 
tine (comp.  2  K.  XV.  29). 

Beth-mar^oaboth,  "  house  of  the  char- 
iots," one  of  the  towns  of  Simeon,  situated  to 
the  extreme  south  of  Judah,  with  Ziklae  and 
Hormah  (Josh.  xix.  5  ;  1  Chr.  iv.  31).  In  the 
parallel  list.  Josh.  xv.  30,  31,  Madmannah 
occurs  in  place  of  Beth-maicaboth ;  possibly 
the  latter  was  substituted  for  the  former  aflsr 
the  town  had  become  the  resort  of  chariots. 

Beth-me'^ony  Jer.  xlviii.  23.  A  contracted 
form  of  the  name  elsewhere  given  as  Bbth- 
baal-meon. 

Beth-nim'rah.  one  of  the  fenced  cities  on 
the  East  of  the  Joroan  taken  and  built  by  the 
tribe  of  Gad  (Num.  xxxii.  36)  and  described 
as  lying  in  the  valley  beside  Beth-haran  (Josh, 
xiii.  27).  In  Num.  xxxii.  3  it  is  called  simply 
NiMBAH.  The  name  still  survives  in  die  Nair 
Nimrin,  the  Arab  appellation  of  the  lower  end 
of  the  Wadif  Shocut,  where  the  waters  of  that 
valley  discharge  themselves  into  the  Jordan 
close  to  one  of  the  regular  fords  a  few  miles 
above  Jericho. 

Beth^oron*  t.e.  Bethhoeon  (Jud.  iv.  4). 

Beth-palety  a  town  amone  those  in  the 
extreme  south  of  Judah,  named  in  Josh.  xv. 
27,  and  Neh.  xi.  26,  with  Moladah  and  Beer- 
sheba.  In  the  latter  place  it  is  Bbthfhblbt. 
Its  remains  have  not  yet  been  discovered, 

Beth-pae^zeSj  a  town  of  Issachar  named 
with  En-haddah  (Josh.  xix.  21 ),  and  of  which 
nothing  is  known. 

Bew-peor,  a  place,  no  doubt  dedicated  to 
the  god  Baal-peor,  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  oppo- 
site Jericho,  and  six  miles  above  Libias  or  Beth- 
haran.  It  was  in  the  possession  of  the  tribe 
of  Reuben  (Josh.  xiii.  20).  One  of  the  last 
halting-places  Of  the  children  of  Israel  is  desis^ 
nated — "the  ravine  over  against  Beth-peor 
(Deut.  iii.  29,  iv.  46). 

Beth^-phagey  the  name  of  a  place  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  on  the  road  between  Jericho 
and  Jerusalem.  From  the  two  being  twice  men- 
tioned together,  it  was  apparently  close  to  BetH' 
ANT  (Matt.  xxi.  1 ;  Mark  xi.  1 ;  Luke  xix.  29), 
and  from  its  being  named  first  of  the  two  in  the 
narrative  of  a  journey  from  east  to  west,  it  nui| 
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be  presumed  that  it  lay,  if  any  thing,  to  the 
eastward  of  Bethany.  No  remains  nowever 
which  oonld  answer  to  this  position  have  been 
found,  and  the  traditional  site  is  above  Beth- 
any,  half  way  between  that  village  and  the  top 
of 'the  mount.  Schwarz  (263, 4),  and  Barclay, 
in  his  map,  appear  to  agree  in  placing  Beth- 
phage  on  the  southern  shoulder  or  the  "  Mount 
of  Offence,"  above  the  village  of  Siloam,  and 
therefore  west  of  Bethany. 

Beth-pheret»  Neh.  xi.  26.  [Beth-pa let. J 

Beth'Tapha,  a  name  whicn  occurs  in  the 
ffenealogy  oiJudah  as  the  son  of  Esh-ton  ( 1 
Chr.  iv.  12). 

Beth^-rehoby  a  place  mentioned  as  having 
near  it  the  valley  in  which  lay  the  town  of 
Laish  or  Dan  ( Jndg.  xviii.  28).  It  was  one  of 
the  little  kingdoms  of  Aram  or  Syria  (2  Sam. 
X.  6).  In  ver.  8  the  name  occurs  in  the  short- 
er form  of  Rehob,  in  which  form  it  is  doubtless 
•gain  mentioned  in  Num.  xiii.  21.  The  con- 
jecture of  Robinson  (iii.  371)  is  that  this  an- 
cient place  is  represented  by  the  modem  Hiinin, 
a  fortress  commanding  the  plain  of  the  lluleh, 
in  which  the  city  of  Dan  ( Fell  d-Kady)  lay. 

Beth-salda.  I.  ''  Bethsaida  of  Galilee  " 
(John  xii.  21),  a  city  which  was  the  native 
place  of  Andrew,  Peter,  and  Philip  (John  i.  44, 
xii.  21),  in  the  land  of  Grennesareth  (Mark  vi. 
45 ;  oomp.  53),  and  therefore  on  the  west  side 
of  the  lake.  It  was  evidently  near  to  Capei^ 
naum  and  Chorazin  (Matt.  xi.  21 ;  Luke  x. 
13 ;  and  comp.  Mark  vi.  45  with  John  vi.  16), 
and,  if  the  interpretation  of  the  name  is  to  be 
trusted,  close  to  the  water's  edge.  Dr.  Robin- 
son places  Betlisaida  at  'Ain  et-Tabigah,  a 
short  distance  north  of  Khan  Minych,  which 
he  identifies  with  Capernaum  (iii.  359).  —  2. 
By  comparing  the  narratives  in  Mark  vi.  31-53, 
and  Luxe  ix.  10-17,  in  the  latter  of  which 
Bethsaida  is  named  as  the  spot  at  which  the 
miracle  took  place,  while  in  the  former  the  dis- 
ciples are  said  to  have  crossed  the  water  from 
the  scene  of  the  event  "  to  Bethsaida  in  the  land 
of  Giennesareth,"  it  appears  certain  that  the 
Bethsaida  at  which  the  5,000  were  fed  must 
have  been  a  second  place  of  tlie  same  name  on 
the  east  of  the  lake.  Such  a  place  there  was  at 
the  north-eastern  extremity,  formerly  a  village, 
but  rebuilt  and  adorned  by  Philip  the  Tetrarch, 
and  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  town  under  the 
name  of  Julias,  after  the  daughter  of  the  em- 
peror. Here  in  a  magnificent  tomb  Philip  was 
Duried.  Of  this  Bethsaida  we  have  certainly 
one  and  probably  two  mentions  in  the  Gospels : 
—  1 .  That  named  above,  of  the  feeding  ot  the 
5,000  J  Luke  ix.  10).  —  2.  The  other,  most 
probably,  in  Mark  viii.  22. 

Betu-samos,  l  Esd.  v.  18.   [Beth-azma- 

VETU.] 

Beth'san  (l  Mace.  v.  52;  xii.  40,  41). 
[Betiishean.] 

Beth'^shan  (l  Sam.  xxxi.  lO,  12 ;  2  Sam. 
xxi.  12).     [Bethsmean.I 

Beth'-sneail,  or  in  Samuel,  Bbthshan,  a 
city,  which,  with  its  "daughter"  towns,  be- 
longed to  Manasseh  (I  Chr.  vii.  29),  though 
within  the  limits  of  Issachar  (Josh.  xvii.  11), 
and  therefore  on  the  west  of  Jordan  (comp.  1 
Mace.  V.  52)  —  but  not  mentioned  in  the  lists 
of  the  latter  tribe.    The  Canaanites  were  not 


driven  out  ftom  the  town  (Judg.  i.  27).  I» 
Solomon's  time  it  seems  to  have  given  its  name 
to  a  district  extending  irom  the  town  itself  to 
Abel-meholah ;  and  "  all  Bethshean  "  was  under 
charge  of  one  of  his  commissariat  officers  (1  K. 
iv.  12).  The  corpses  of  Saul  and  his  sons  were 
fastened  up  to  the  wall  of  Bethshean  by  the 
Philistines  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  10,  12)  in  the  open 
"street"  or  space,  which  —  then  as  now  — 
fh>nted  the  gate  of  an  eastern  town  (2  Sam. 
xxi.  12).  In  connection  with  the  exploits  of 
the  Maccabees  it  is  mentioned  more  than  once 
in  a  cursory  maimer  ( 1  Mace.  v.  52 ;  comp.  I 
Mace.  xii.  40,  41).  The  name  of  S<^thopolis 
appears  for  the  first  time  in  2  Mace.  xii.  29. 
[ScTTHOPOLis.]  This  name  has  not  survived 
to  the  present  day ;  and  the  place  is  still  called 
Beiaan.  It  lies  in  the  Ghor  or  Jordan  valley, 
about  twelve  miles  south  of  the  sea  of  Galilee, 
and  four  miles  west  of  the  Jordan. 

Beth-shem'esh.     I.  One  of  the  towns 

which  marked  the  north  boundary  of  Judah 
(Josh.  XV.  10),  but  not  named  in  the  lists  of  the 
cities  of  that  tribe.  It  was  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Eirjath-pearim  and  Timnah,  and  therefore  in 
close  proximity  to  the  low-country  of  Philistia. 
Beth-shemesh  was  allotted  to  the'priests  (Josh, 
xxi.  16  ;  1  Chr.  vi.  59) ;  and  itis  named  in  one 
of  Solomon's  commissariat  districts  (IK.  iv. 
9).  By  comparison  of  the  lists  in  Josh.  xv.  10, 
xix.  41,  43,  and  1  K.  iv.  9,  it  will  be  seen  that 
Ir-Shemesh,  "citv  of  the  sun,"  must  have 
been  identical  witli  Beth-shemesh,  Ir  being 
probably  the  older  form  of  the  name.  Beth- 
shemesh  is  now  *Ain-Shem»j  about  two  miles 
from  the  great  Philistine  plain,  and  seven  from 
Kkron.  —  2.  A  city  on  the  border  of  Issachar 
(Josh.  xix.  22).  —  3.  One  of  the  "  fenced  cit- 
ies "  of  Naphtali,  twice  named  (Josh.  xix.  38  ; 
Judg.  i.  33),  and  on  both  occasions  with  Beth- 
anath.  —  4.  By  this  name  is  once  mentioned 

iJcr.  xliii.  13)  an  idolatrous  temple  or  place  in 
l^gypt  In  the  middle  ages  Heliopolis  was  still 
called  by  the  Arabs  Ain  Shems, 

Beth^-shittah,  one  of  the  spots  to  which 
the  flight  of  the  host  of  the  Midianites  extend- 
ed after  their  discomfiture  by  Gideon  (Judg. 
vii.  22).  Both  the  narrative  and  the  name  re- 
quire its  situation  to  be  somewhere  near  the 
river. 

Beth-SU'ra,  1  Mace.  iv.  29,  61 ;  vi.  7,  20, 
31,  49,  50;  ix.  52;  x.  14  ;  xi.  65  ;  xiv.  7  ;  2 
Mace.  xi.  5  ;  xiii.  19,  22.     [Beth-zub.] 

Betll-tappU''ah,  one  of  the  towns  of  Ju- 
dah, in  the  mountainous  district,  and  near  He- 
bron (Josh.  XV.  53 ;  comp.  1  Chr.  ii.  43).  Here 
it  has  actually  been  discovered  bv  Robinson  no- 
der  the  modem  name  of  Teffuhy  \\  hour,  or 
sav  5  miles,  W.  of  Hebron,  on  a  ridge  of  high 
taSle-iand. 

Beth^uel»  the  son  of  Nahor  by  Milcah  ; 
nephew  of  Abraham,  and  father  of  Rebekah 
(Gen.  xxii.  22,  23;  xxiv.  15,  24,  47;  xxviii. 
2).  In  XXV.  20,  and  xxviii.  5,  he  is  called 
"  Bethuel  the  Svrian."  Though  often  referred 
to  as  above  in  tlie  narrative,  Bethuel  only  i4>- 
pears  in  person  once  (xxiv.  50).  Upon  this  an 
m&'cnions  conjecture  is  raised  by  Prof.  Blunt 
( Voincidenntis,  I.  §  iv.)  that  he  was  the  subject  of 
some  imbecility  or  other  incapacity. 

Beth'uel,  1  Chr.  iv.  30.     [Bbthul.] 
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Beth'ttl,  a  town  of  Simeon  in  the  south, 
luuned  with  £l-tolad  and  Hormah  (Josh.  xix. 
4).  In  the  parallel  lists  in  Josh.  xv.  30,  and 
1  Chr.  ir.  29,  the  name  appears  under  the  forms 
of  Chbsil  and  Bbthubl;  and  probably  also 
anderthat  of  Bethel  in  Josh.  xii.  16;  since, 
for  the  reasons  urged  under  Bbthel,  and  also 
oa  account  of  the  po:iltiou  of  the  name  in  this 
liit,tlw  northern  Bethel  can  hardly  be  intended. 

Bethuliay  the  city  which  was  the  scene  of 
the  chief  events  of  the  Book  of  Judith,  in  which 
book  only  the  name  occurs.  Its  position  is 
tliere  described  with  very  minute  detail.  It  was 
near  to  Dothaim  (it.  6),  on  a  hill  which  orer- 
kwkedthe  plain  of  Esdraelon  (vi.  11,  13,  14, 
vii.  7, 10,  xiu.  10),  and  commanded  the  passes 
from  that  plain  to  the  hill  country  of  Manasseh 
(iv.  7,Tii.  1),  in  a  position  so  strong  that  Holo- 
femes  abandoned  tne  idea  of  taking  it  by  attack, 
«nd  determined  to  reduce  it  by  possessing 
himxlf  of  the  two  springs  or  wells  which  were 
'*  nnder  the  city,"  in  the  valley  at  the  foot  of 
the  eminence  on  which  it  was  built,  and  from 
which  the  inhabitants  derived  their  chief  sup- 
ply of  water)  vi.  11,  vii.  7,  13,  21).  Notwith- 
staadin^  this  detail,  however,  Uie  identification 
of  the  site  of  Bethudia  has  hitherto  defied  all  at- 
tempts, and  is  one  of  the  greatest  puzzles  of 
tacred  geo^phy.  Yon  Raumcr  {Pal,  135,  6) 
ioggests  Sottur,  which  is  perhaps  the  nearest  to 
probability.  It  is  about  three  miles  from  Do- 
thaa,  and  some  six  or  seven  from  Jenin  (En- 
ginnim),whkh  stand  on  the  very  edge  of  the 
^reat  plain  of  Esdraelon.    Ap. 

Beth-zachari'as.    [Bath-ZachabiasJ 

Beth'-ZUr,  a  town  in  the  mountains  of  Ju- 
<Lih,  named  between  Halhul  and  Gcdor  ( Josh. 
XT.  5S).  Bethznr  would  appear  from  1  Uhr.  ii. 
45  to  have  been  founded  by  tne  people  of  Maon, 
and  WIS  probably  fortilicxi  b^  Rehoboam  (2 
Chr.  xi.  7).  After  the  captivity  the  people  of 
Beth-zur  assisted  Nehemiah  in  the  rcbnildmg  of 
the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  16).  In  the 
vus  of  the  Maccabees,  Bethzur,  or  Bethsura, 
pbjed  an  important  part.  The  recovery  of  the 
iite  of  Bethzur,  under  the  almost  identical  name 
of  Bek-€Ar,  explains  its  impre^ability,  and 
^io  die  reason  for  the  choice  or  its  position, 
uDoe  it  commands  the  road  from  Beersneba  and 
Hebron,  which  has  always  been  the  main  ap- 
proach to  Jerusalem  from  the  south. 

Betolios.  1  £sd.  v.  21.    [Bethel.] 

Betomoatham  and  Betomas^tnem,  a 

town  "over  against  Esdraelon,  fiadng  the  plain 
that  u  near  Dothaim  "  (Jud.  iv.  6,  zv.  4).  No 
Attempt  to  identify  it  nas  been  hitherto  sno- 
eeisfbi 

Befonim,  a  town  in  the  inheritance  of  the 
diildren  of  Gad,  apparently  on  their  northern 
boandaiy  (Josh,  xiit  26). 

Betrotaixis-    [MAiuuAaE.] 

Bealah,  ^Mnarried,"  the  name  wliich  the 
Bad  of  Israel  is  to  bear,  when  "  the  land  shall 
l»inMried"(Is,lxii.  4). 

BeTni,  "  Chadren  of  B<»ai,"  to  the  number 
of -tSS,  letamed  from  captivi^  with  Zembbabel 
(c«.  il  17 ;  Neh.  viL  23).  The  name  occurs 
tgui  among  thooe  who  sealed  the  covenant 
i>ch.x.l8). 

Bei'alaeL  L  The  artificer  to  whom  was 
•"ofided  by  Jdiorah  the  design  and  execution 


of  the  wu/ks  of  art  required  for  the  tabernacle 
in  the  wilderness  (Ex.  xxxi.  1-^).  His  cliarge 
was  chiefly  in  all  Mrorks  of  meud,  wood,  and 
stone.  Bezaleel  was  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  the 
son  of  Uri  the  son  of  Hur.  —  2.  One  of  the  sons 
of  Pahatli-moab  who  had  taken  a  foreign  wife 
(Ezr.  X.  30) ;  called  Sesthel  in  1  Esd. 

Be'sek.  1.  The  residence  of  Adoni-bezek, 
U.  the  "lord  of  Bezek"  (Jud^.  i.  5) ;  in  the 
lot  of  Judah  (verse  3),  and  iimabited  by  Ca- 
naanites  and  rerizzites  (verse  4).  This  must 
have  been  a  distinct  place  from — 2.  Where 
Saul  numbered  the  forces  of  Israel  and  Judah 
before  ^ing  to  the  relief  of  Jabesh-Gilcad  (1 
Sam.  XI.  8).  This  cannot  have  been  more  than 
h  day's  march  from  Jabesh ;  and  was  therefore 
doubtless  somewhere  in  the  centre  of  the  coun- 
try-, near  the  Jordan  valley.  No  identification 
of  cither  place  has  been  made  in  modem  times. 

Be'zer  in  the  wilderness,  a  city  of  the 

Rcubenites,  with  suburbs,  set  apart  by  Moses 
as  one  of  the  three  cities  of  refuge  in  the  downs 
on  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  and  allotted  to  the 
Morarites  (Deut.  iv.  43 ;  Josh.  xx.  8,  xxi.  36 ; 
1  Chr.  vi.  78). 

Be'zer,  son  of  Zophah,  one  of  the  heads  of 
the  houses  of  Asher  (1  Chr.  vii.  97). 

Be'sethy  a  place  at  which  Bacchides  en- 
camped after  leaving  Jerusalem  (1  Mace.  viL 
19).  By  Josephus  tne  name  is  given  as  "  the 
village  Bethzetho."  The  name  may  thus  refer 
either  to  the  main  body  of  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
or  to  that  branch  of  it,  to  the  north  of  Jerusa- 
lem, which  at  a  later  period  was  called  Bezetha. 

Bf  ataa»  l  Esdr.  ix.  48.    {Pelaiah.] 

Bible.  —  !•  The  application  of  this  word 
to  the  collected  books  or  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament is  not  to  be  traced  further  back  than 
the  5th  century.  Greek  writers  enumerate  rH 
Pip)ua  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament;  and  as 
these  were  contrasted  with  the  apot/iyphal 
books  circulated  by  heretics,  there  was  a  natural 
tendency  to  the  appropriation  of  the  word  as 
limited  by  the  article  to  the  whole  collection 
of  the  canonical  Scriptures.  The  liturgical 
use  of  the  Scriptures,  as  the  worship  of  the 
Church  became  organized,  would  natuvall  v  fa- 
vor this  application.  The  MSS.  from  which 
they  were  r^ul  would  be  emphaticaU  v  the  books 
of  each  church  or  monastery.  And  when  this 
use  of  the  word  was  establisned  in  the  East,  it 
was  natural  that  it  should  pass  gradually  to  the 
Western  Church.  It  is  however  worthy  of  note, 
as  bearing  on  the  history  of  the  word  in  our 
own  language,  and  on  that  of  its  reception  in 
the  Western  Church,  that  "  Bible  "  is  not  found 
in  Anglo-Saxon  literature.  In  R.  Brunne 
(p.  290),  Piers  Ploughman  (1916,  4271),  and 
Chaucer  {Prol.  437),  it  appears  in  its  distinc- 
tive sense.  From  that  time  the  higher  use  pre- 
vailed to  the  exclusion  of  any  lower ;  and  the 
choice  of  it,  rather  than  of  any  of  its  synonymes, 
by  the  great  translators  of  the  Scriptures, 
Wyklyf,  Luther,  Coverdale,  fixed  it  beyond  all 
possibility  of  a  change.  —  II.  It  falls  within  the 
scope  of  the  present  article  to  indicate  in  what 
way  and  by  what  steps  the  collections  known  as 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  respectively,  came 
to  be  looked  on  as  of  co-ordinate  attthonty,and 
therefore  as  parts  of  one  whole  —  how,  t.€.,  the 
idea  of  a  completed  Bible,  even  before  the  word 
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came  into  qm,  presented  itself  to  the  minds 
of  men.  As  regaids  a  Uii^e  portion  of  the 
writings  of  the  New  Testament  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  they  claim  an  autho- 
rity not  lower,  nav,  even  higher,  tiiaa  the 
Old.  That  which  had  not  b^  revealed  to 
the  "prophets"  of  the  Old  dispensation  b 
revealed  to  the  prophets  pf  the  New  (Eph. 
iii  5).  The  Apostles  write  as  having  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  (1  Cor.  vii.  40),  as  teaching 
and  beinff  taught  "  by  the  reveh^on  of  Jesus 
Christ"  (Gal.  i.  12).  The  writing  of  a  man 
wbo  spoke  as  inspired,  could  not  fSU  to  be  re- 
garded as  participating  in  the  inspiration.  It 
u  part  of  the  de^opment  of  the  same  feeling 
that  the  earliest  records  of  the  worship  of  the 
Christian  Church  indicate  the  litumcu  use  of 
some  at  least  of  the  writings  of  the  New,  as  well 
as  of  the  Old  Testament.  Theophilus  of  An- 
tioch,  Irenssus,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Ter- 
tullian,  all  speak  of  the  New  Testament  writings 
as  making  upwith  the  Old  the  whole  of  Scrip- 
ture.— in.  The  existence  of  a  collection  of 
sacred  books  recognized  as  authoritative,  leads 
naturally  to  a  more  or  less  systematic  arrange- 
ment. Tbe  Prologue  to  Ecclesiasticus  men- 
tions "  the  iaw  and  the  prophets  and  the  other 
Books."  In  the  N.  T.  there  is  the  same  kind 
of  recognition.  "  The  Law  and  the  Prophets  " 
is  the  shorter  (Matt  xi.  13,  xxii.  40;  Acts  xiii. 
15,  ftc.)  i  "  the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the 
Psalms  '  (Luke  xxiv.  44),  the  mller  statement 
of  the  division  popularly  recognized.  The  ar- 
rangement of  the  books  of  the  Heb.  text  under 
these  three  heads,  requires  however  a  further 
Qotice.  —  1.  The  Tonih,  vojto^,  naturally  con- 
tinued to  occupv  the  position  which  it  must 
have  held  from  the  first  as  the  most  ancient  and 
authoritative  portion.  The  marked  distinct- 
ness of  the  five  portions  which  make  up  the 
Torah  shows  that  they  must  have  been  designed 
as  separate  books,  and  when  the  Canon  was 
completed,  and  the  books  in  their  present  form 
made  the  obiect  of  study,  names  for  each  book 
were  wanteci  and  were  found.  In  the  Hebrew 
classification  the  titles  were  taken  from  the  ini- 
tial words,  or  prominent  words  in  the  initial 
verse ;  in  that  of  the  LXX.  they  were  intended 
to  be  significant  of  the  subject  of  each  book. 
—2.  The  nextfirroup  presents  a  more  singular 
combination.  The  arrangement  stands  as  fol- 
lows:— 


{ 


JudgM. 

lltS8« 

latKiafk 


,f  J«raniiah. 


TlMtW«l?« 

miiMr 
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-*  the  Hebrew  titles  of  these  books  correspond- 
ing to  those  of  the  English  Bibles.  The 
grounds  on  which  books  simply  historical 
were  classed  under  the  same  name  as  those 
which  contained  the  teaching  o^  Prophets,  in  the 
stricter  sense  of  the  word,  are  not  at  first  sight 
obrious,  but  die  O.  T.  presents  some  focts  wmch 
may  suggest  an  explanation.  The  Sons  of 
the  Prophets  (1  Sam.  x.  5 ;  2  K.  v.  22,  vi.  1 ) 
Uving  together  as  a  society,  almost  as  a  caste 


(Am.  viL  14),  trained  to  a  relieious  life,  culti- 
vatinji^  sacred  minstreiity,  must  nave  oocnpied  a 
position  as  instructore  of  the  jpeople,  even  in 
the  absence  of  the  special  calling  which  sent 
them  as  God's  messengers  to  the  people.  A 
body  of  men  so  placed,  become  naturally,  unless 
intellectual  activity  is  absorbed  in  ascetidsm, 
historians  and  annalists.  The  references  in  the 
historical  books  of  the  O.  T.  show  that  they 
actually  were  so.  Nathan  the  prophet.  Gad, 
the  seer  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxix.  29),  Ahijah 
and  Iddo  (2  Chr.  ix.  29),  Isaiah  (2  Chr.  xxvL 
22,  xxxiL  32),  are  cited  as  chroniclers. — 3. 
Last  in  order  came  the  group  known  as  C^ku- 
bitHf  ypa/fda  6yi6ypa^f  incluaing  the  remaining 
bookj  of  the  Hebrew  Canon,  arranged  in  the 
following  order,  and  with  subordinate  divis- 
ions: (a)  Psalms,  ProveriM,  Job.  (b)  The 
Song  of  Songs,  Ruth,  Lamentations,  £cclesi- 
astes,  Es&er  —  the  five  rolls,  (c)  Daniel, 
Ezra,  Nehemiah,  1  and  2  Chronicles.  —  The 
historv  of  the  arrangement  of  the  books  of  tbe 
New  Testament  presents  some  variations,  not 
without  interest,  as  indicating  difierenoes  of 
feeling  or  modes  of  thought  The  four  Gos- 
pels and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  uniformly 
stand  first  They  are  so  far  to  the  New  whiu 
the  Pentateuch  was  to  the  Old  Testament 
The  position  of  the  Acts  as  an  intermediate 
book,  ^e  sequel  to  the  Gospels,  the  prelude  to 
the  Epistles,  was  obviously  a  natural  one. 
After  wis  we  meet  with  some  striking  difier- 
ences.  The  order  in  the  Alexandrian,  Vatican 
and  Ephraem  MSS.  (A  B  C)  gives  precedence  to 
the  Cfatholic  Epistles,  and  this  would  appear 
to  have  been  characteristic  of  tbe  Eastern 
Churches.  The  Western  Church  on  the  other 
hand,  as  represented  by  Jerome,  Augustine, 
and  their  successors,  gave  priority  of  position 
to  the  Pauline  EpistteB.  The  Apocalvpse,  as 
might  be  expected  from  the  peculiar  enaracter 
of  Its  contents,  occupied  a  position  bv  itself. 
Its  comparatively  late  recc^g^ution  wiay  have  de- 
termined the  position  which  it  has  uniformly 
held  as  the  last  of  the  Sacred  Books. — Iv. 
DivuioH  into  Chtupfen  and  Vena. — The  He- 
brew of  the  Old  Testament  It  is  hardly  poa- 
sible  to  conceive  of  the  liturgical  use  of  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  without  some 
kinds  of  recocnizod  division.  The  referenooa 
however  in  Mark  xii.  26  and  Luke  xx.  37, 
Bom.  xi.  2  and  Acts  viii.  32,  indicate  a  division 
which  had  become  fiuniliar,  and  show  that  some 
at  least  of  the  sections  were  known  popularly 
by  titles  taken  from  their  subjects.  In  like 
manner  the  existence  of  a  cycle  of  lessons  is 
indicated  by  Luke  iv.  17 ;  Acts  xiii.  15,  xv.21 ; 
2  Cor.  iii.  14.  The  Talmndic  division  is  on  the 
followinf^  plan.  The  law  was  in  the  first  in- 
stance divided  into  fifty-four  Panhktk^oiT  sec- 
tions, so  as  to  provide  a  lesson  for  each  Sabbath 
in  the  Jewish  intercalary  year.  Co-existing  with 
this  there  was  a  subdivision  into  leaser  Parshi- 
oth.  The  lesser  Parshioth  themselves  were 
classed  under  two  heads — the  opm  [Petkudioth) 
which  served  to  indicate  a  change  of  subject 
analogous  to  that  between  two  naragn^hs  in 
modem  writing,  and  began  accordingly  a  ftesh 
line  in  the  MSS.,  and  the  sAiif  {Sethumolk). 
which  corresponded  to  minor  divisions,  taii 
were  marked  only  by  a  space  within  tha  line- 
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A  diflbvsut  tenninology  was  employed  for 
the  Propheta  Priores  and  Posteriores,  and  the 
diTttiofi  was  leas  nniform.  The  name  of  the 
aectioiia  in  this  case  was  Haphtarotk,  They 
vera  mtaQded  to  ooireapond  with  the  larger 
Pknhioth  of  the  law,  but  the  traditions  of  the 
German  and  the  Spanish  Jews  present  a  con- 
sidenble  diyeisity  m  the  length  of  the  divisions. 
Of  the  traditional  dirisions  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  howerer,  that  which  has  exercised  most 
iofloenoe  in  the  reoeiyed  arrangement  of  the 
text  was  the  sobdirisiott  of  the  laiger  sections 
into  Terses  (Pe^b'm).  These  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  used  till  the  post-Talmndic  recension 
of  the  text  by  the  Bfasoretes  of  the  9tii  oentniy. 
The  chief  fiu;ts  that  remain  to  be  stated  as  to 
the  Tene  diyisions  of  the  Old  Testament  are, 
that  it  was  adopted  by  Stephens  in  his  edition  of 
the  Vulgate,  1555,  and  by  FreUon  in  that  of  1 556  • 
that  it  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  an  £ng« 
fish  tranamtion,  in  the  Geneva  Bible  of  1560, 
and  was  thence  transferred  to  the  Bishops' 
Bible  of  1568,  and  the  authorized  version  of 
1611.  In  Coverdale's  Bible  we  meet  with  the 
older  notation,  which  was  in  fiuniliar  use  for 
other  books,  and  retained,  in  some  instances 
U^.  in  references  to  Plato),  to  the  present  times. 
The  letters  A  B  C  D  are  placed  at  equal  dis- 
tances in  the  maigin  of  each  page,  and  the 
refetenoe  ia  made  to  the  page  (or,  in  the  case  of 
Scripture,  to  the  cluster)  and  the  letter  accord- 
ii^gly.  As  regards  the  Old  Testament,  the 
present  anangement  grows  out  of  the  union  of 
Caidinal  Hugo's  capitular  division  and  the 
Idnofetic  verses.  Tne  Apociyphal  books,  to 
whidi  of  coarse  no  liasorstic  division  was  appli- 
cable, did  not  receive  a  versicular  division  till 
tiie  Latin  edition  of  Ptfuinus  in  1528,  nor  the 
division  now  in  use  till  Stephens's  edition  of  the 
Vulgate  in  1545.  The  histoiy  of  the  New 
Testament  presents  some  additional  facts  of 
iaterast.  Here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Old,  the 
system  of  notation  grew  out  of  the  necessities 
of  study.  The  comparison  of  the  Gospel  narra- 
tivea  gave  rise  to  attempts  to  exhibit  the  har- 
monr  between  them.  Of  thcM,  the'flrst  of 
wiiicn  wn  have  any  record,  was  the  Diateuaron 
of  Talian  in  the  fld  century.  This  was  followed 
by  a  work  of  like  character  from  Ammonius  of 
Akacandria  in  the  8d.  The  system  adoj>ted  by 
Anunonina,  however,  was  practically  mconve- 
aient.  The  search  after  a  more  convenient  meth- 
od of  eKhibitiiig  the  parallelisms  of  the  Gospels 
led  BttselMns  of  C»saiea  to  form  the  ten  Canons 
which  bear  his  name,  and  in  which  the  Motions 
of  the  Gospels  are  classed  according  as  the  fact 
namtod  is  found  in  one  Evangelist  only,  or  in 
two  or  noie.  The  Episties  of  St  Paul  were 
first  divided  in  a  similar  manner  by  the  un- 
known Bishop  to  whom  Euthalius  assigns  the 
credit  of  it  Can.  396),  and  he  himselfTat  the 
instigation  or  Athanasius,  applied  the  method 
of  division  to  the  Acts  and  the  Catholic  Epis- 
tles. Andrew,  bishop  of  Casarea  in  Cappado- 
da,  eoBBpleted  the  work  by  dividing  the  Apoca- 
lypse (car.  500).  With  the  New  Testament,  how- 
ever, as  with  the  Old,  the  division  into  chapters 
adopted  by  Hi^^  de  St.  Cher  superseded  uiow 
that  lisd  been  in  use  mevionsly,  appeared  in  the 
aasiTeditions  of  the  Vulgate,  was  transferred  to 
dtejEni^Blhlaby  Coverdale,  and  so  became 


universal.  The  notation  of  the  verses  in  each 
chapter  naturally  followed  on  the  use  of  the 
Masoretic  verses  for  the  Old  Testament.  In 
the  Preface  to  the  Concordance,  published  by 
Henry  Stephens,  1594,  he  gives  an  account  of 
tiie  origin  of  this  division.  The  whole  work 
was  accomplished  "  inter  equitandum  "  on  his 
journey  from  Paris  to  Lyons.  While  it  was  in 
progress,  mvn  doubted  of  its  success.  No  sooner 
was  it  known  than  it  met  with  universal  accept- 
ance. The  edition  in  which  this  division  was 
first  adopted  was  published  in  1551 ;  another 
came  from  the  same  press  in  1555.  It  was 
used  for  the  Vulgate  in  the  Antwerp  edition  of 
Hentenius  in  1559,  for  the  English  version  pub- 
lished in  Geneva  in  1560,  and  from  that  trnie, 
with  slight  variations  in  detail,  has  been  uni- 
versally recognized. 
BiOnriy  ancestor  of  Sheba  (2  Sam.  xx.  1, 

&cO. 

BidlcaTy  Jehu's  "captain,"  originally  his 
iellow-officer  (2  K.  ix.  25) ;  who  completed  the 
sentence  on  Jehoram  son  of  Ahab. 

Bier.    [Bcrxal,  p.  124  6.] 

Biff'thay  one  of  tne  wven  chamberlains  or 
ennu^  of  the  harem  of  Ahasuerus  (Esth.  i. 
10). 

big'than  and  Big^thana,  a  eunuch 

(chamberlain,  A.  V. )  Ui  tne  court  of  Ahasuerus, 
one  of  those  **  who  Vept  the  door "  and  con- 
spired with  Teresh  against  tiie  king's  lifo 
(Esth.  ii.  21 V.  The  conspiracy  was  detected 
by  Mordecai,  ajid  the  eunuchs  hung.  Prideaux 
supposes  that  these  officers  had  been  partially 
superseded  by  the  degradation  of  Vashti,  and 
sought  revenge  by  the  murder  of  Ahasuerus. 

Big'Tai.  L  "Children  >f  Bigvai,"  2,056 
(Neh.  2,067)  in  number,  returned  from  the  cap- 
tivity with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  14;  Neh.  vii. 
19),  and  72  of  Jiem  at  a  later  dato  with  Esra 
{Ear.  viii.  14).  [Baooi;  Baqc] — 2*  Ap- 
parentiy  one  of  the  chie&  of  Zeruobabcd's  ex- 
pedition (Ezr.  ii.  2 ;  Neh.  vii.  7),  whose  family 
afterwards  signed  the  covenant  (Neh.  x.  16). 

Bik'ath-A'yen»  Amos  i.  5  marg.    [Atbn 

BU'dad,  the  second  of  Job's  Jiree  friends. 
He  is  called  "  the  Shnhite,"  which  ImpUes  boUi 
his  family  and  nation  (Job  ii.  11). 

Bil'eaniy  a  town  in  tiie  western  half  of  the 
tribe  of  Manasseh,  named  only  in  1  Chr.  vi.  70, 
as  being  given  to  the  Kohatnites.  In  the  lists 
in  Josh.  xvii.  and  xxi.  this  name  does  not  w- 
pear,  and  Ibleam  and  Gatii-iimmon  are  suo- 
stituted  for  it. 

Bll^gah.  L  A  priest  in  the  time  of  David ; 
the  head  of  the  fifteenth  course  for  tiie  temple 
service  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  14). — 2.  A  priest  or 
priestly  fomilv  who  returned  fix>m  Babylon 
with  Zerubbabel  and  Jeshua  (Neh.  xii.  5, 18); 
probably  the  same  who,  under  tiie  sUgbtir  al- 
tered name  Biloai,  sealed  the  covenant  (Neh. 
X.  8). 

Bil'gBi^  Neh.  x.  8.    [Biloah,  2.1 

Bil'nah.  L  Handmaid  of  Rachel  (Gen. 
xxix.  29),  and  concubine  of  Jacob,  to  whom 
she  bore  Dan  and  Naphtali  (Gen.  xxx.  3-8, 
XXXV.  25,  xlvi.  25;  1  Chr.  vu.  13).  Reuben 
afterwards  lay  with  her  (Gen.  xxxv.  22). — 2. 
A  town  of  the  Simeonites  (1  Chr.  iv.  29) ;  also 
called  Baajjlh  and  Balah. 
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Billian.  1.  A  Horite  chief,  aon  of  Ezer, 
ton  of  Seir,  dwelling  in  Mount  Seir,  in  the 
land  of  £dom  (Gen.  xxxvi.  27 ;  1  Chr.  i.  42J. 
-^  2*  A  Beniamlte,  son  of  Jediael  ( 1  Chr.  vU. 
10),  and  probably  descended  from  Bela. 

Bil'shan.  one  of  Zerubbabel's  companions 
on  his  expedition  from  Babylon  (Ezr.  ii.  2; 
Neh.  vii.  7). 

Bimlial,  one  of  the  sons  of  Japhlet  in  the 
line  of  Asher  (1  Chr.  vii.  33). 

Bin'ea»  the  son  of  Moza ;  one  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Saul  (1  Chr.  viii.  37 ;  ix.  43). 

Bin^nai.  1.  A  Levite,  father  of  Noadiah, 
in  Ezra's  time  (Ezr.  viii.  33 L  —  2.  One  of  the 
sons  of  Pahath-moab,  who  nad  taken  a  foreign 
wife  (Ezr.  x.  30).  [Balnuus.]  —  8.  Another 
Israelite,  of  tlie  sons  of  Bani,  who  had  also 
taken  a  forei^  wife  (Ezr.  x.  38 j.  —  4.  Altered 
from  Bani  m  the  corresponding  list  in  Ezra 
(Neh.  vii.  15). — 6.  A  Levite,  son  of  Henadad, 
who  assisted  at  the  reparation  of  the  widl  of 
Jerusalem,  under  Nehemiah  (Neh.  iii.  24,  x.  9). 
He  is  possiblv  also  the  Binnui  in  xii.  8. 

Birds.    fPowLs.] 

Bil^sha,  King  of  Gomorrha  at  Uie  time  of 
the  invasion  of  Chedorlaomer  (Gen.  xiv.  2). 

Birth-days.  The  custom  of  observing 
birthdays  is  very  ancient  (Gen.  xl.  20;  Jer.  xx. 
15) ;  and  in  Job  i.  4,  &c.,  we  read  that  Job's 
sons  "  feasted  every  one  his  day."  In  Persia 
they  were  celebrated  with  peculiar  honors  and 
banquets,  and  in  Egypt  the  kings'  birthdays 
were  kept  with  zreat  pomp.  It  is  very  probable 
that  in  Matt.  xiv.  6,  the  reast  to  commemorate 
Herod's  accession  is  intended,  for  we  know  that 
such  feasts  were  common,  and  were  called  "  the 
day  of  the  kine"  (Hos.  vii.  5). 

Birthright.  The  advantages  accruing  to 
the  eldest  son  were  not  definitely  fixea  in 
patriarchal  times.  Great  respect  was  paid  to 
aim  in  the  household,  ana,  as  the  fiunily 
widened  into  a  tribe,  this  grew  into  a  sustained 
authority,  undefined  save  by  custom,  in  all  mat- 
ters of  common  interest  Thus  the  "  princes" 
of  the  congregation  had  probably  rights  of  pri- 
mogeniture (Num.  vii.  2,  xxi.  18,  xxv.  14).  A 
"double  portion  "  of  the  paternal  proper^  was 
allotted  by  the  Mosaic  law  (Deut.  xxi.  15-17). 
This  seems  to  explain  the  request  of  Elisha  for 
a  "double  portion "  of  Elijah's  spirit  (2  K.  ii. 
9 ) .  The  first-bom  of  the  king  was  his  successor 
b^  law  (2  Chr.  xxi.  3) ;  David,  however,  by 
divine  appointment,  excluded  Adonijah  in  fovor 
of  Solomon.  The  Jews  attached  a  sacred  im- 
port to  the  title,  and  thus  "  fir8^bom  "  and 
**  first-be^tten  "  seem  applied  to  the  Messiah 
(Rom.  viii.  29 ;  Heb.  i.  6). 

Bir'zavithy  a  name  occurring  in  the  gene- 
alogies of  Asher  (1  Chr.  vii.  31  {,  and  appai^ 
ently,  from  the  mode  of  its  mention,  the  name 
of  a  place. 

Biahlaniy  apparently  an  officer  or  com- 
missioner (1  Esd.  ii.  16)  of  Artaxerxes  in 
Palestine  at  the  time  of  the  return  of  Zerub- 
babel  from  captivity  (Ezr.  iv.  7) ;  called  Bele- 
Mus  in  1  Esd.    Ap. 

Bishop.  This  word,  applied  in  the  N.  T.  to 
the  officers  of  the  Church  who  were  chaxged 
with  certain  functions  of  superintendence,  had 
been  in  use  before  as  a  title  of  office.  The  in- 
spectors or  commissioners  sent  by  Athens  to 


her  subject-states  were  hrieiamoi  (Aristoph.  A^ 
1022).  The  title  was  still  current  and  begin, 
nine  to  be  used  by  the  Romans  in  the  later  &tb 
of  the  republic  (Cic.  ad  AU.  vii.  11).  The 
Hellenistic  Jews  found  it  employed  in  thieLXX., 
though  with  no  veij  definite  value,  for  officers 
charged  with  certain  functions  (Num.  iv.  16, 
xxxi.  14;  Ps.  cix.  8;  Is.  Ix.  17).  When  the 
organisation  of  the  Christian  churches  in  Gen- 
tile cities  involved  the  assignment  of  the  work 
of  pastoral  superintendence  to  a  distinct  order, 
the  title  kniaKonoc  presented  itself  as  at  once 
convenient  and  fanoiliar,  and  was  therefore 
adopted  as  readily  as  the  word  elder  (irprq^v- 
repog)  had  been  in  the  mother  churdi  of  Jeru- 
salem. That  the  two  titles  were  originally 
equivalent  is  dear  fit>m  the  following  facts.  «> 
1.  Bishops  and  elders  are  nowhere  named  to- 
gether as  being  orders  distinct  from  each  other. 
— 2.  Bishops  and  deacons  are  named  as  appar- 
ently an  exnaustive  division  of  the  officers  of 
churches  addressed  by  St.  Paul  as  an  apoatle 
(PhU.  i.  1;  1  Tim.  lii.  1,  8).— 3.  The  same 
persons  are  described  by  both  names  (Acts  xx. 
17,  18;  Tit  i.  5,  8).  — 4.  Elders  discharge 
functions  which  are  essentially  episcopal,  t'^e., 
involving  pastoral  superintendence  (I  Tim.  y. 
17  ;  1  Pet.  V.  1,  2).  —  Assuming  as  proved  the 
identity  of  the  bishops  and  elders  of  the  N.  T. 
we  have  to  inquire  into  -^  1 .  The  relation  which 
existed  between  the  two  titles.  2.  The  func- 
tions and  mode  of  appointment  of  the  men  to 
whom  both  titles  were  applied.  3.  Their  rela- 
tions to  the  general  government  and  discipline 
of  the  Church.  —  I.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  elders  had  the  priority  in  order  of  time. 
The  order  itself  is  reco^zed  in  Acts  xi.  30, 
and  in  Acts  xv.  2.  It  is  transferred  by  Paul 
and  Barnabas  to  the  Gentile  churches  in  their 
first  missionary  journey  ^Acts  xiv.  231.  The 
earliest  use  of  "bishops,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
in  the  address  of  St.  Paul  to  the  elders  of  Biile- 
tus  (Acts  XX.  28),  and  there  it  is  rather  descrip- 
tive of  functions  than  ^iven  as  a  title.  The 
earliest  epistle  in  which  it  is  formally  used  as 
equivalent  to  "  elders "  is  that  to  the  Phiiip- 
pians,  as  late  as  the  time  of  his  first  imprison- 
ment at  Rome.  —  II.  Of  the  order  in  which 
the  first  elders  were  appointed,  as  of  the  occa- 
sion which  led  to  the  institution  of  the  ofiSoe, 
we  have  no  record.  Arjppuing  from  the  analogy 
of  the  Seven  in  Acts  vi.  5,  6,  it  would  seem 
probable  that  they  were  chosen  by  the  members 
of  the  Church  collectively,  and  then  set  apart 
to  tibeir  office  by  the  laying  on  of  the  apostles' 
hands.  In  the  case  of  Timothy  (1  'nm.  iv. 
14 ;  2  Tim.  i.  6),  the  "  presbyters,"  probably 
the  body  of  the  elders  at  Lystra,  had  taken 
part  with  Ae  apostle  in  this  act  of  ordination. 
The  conditions  which  were  to  be  observed  in 
choosing  these  officers,  as  stated  in  the  paatonl 
epistles,  are,  blameless  lifo  and  reputation  among 
those  "  that  are  without "  as  well  as  within  the 
Church,  fitness  for  the  work  of  teaching,  the 
wide  kindliness  of  temper  which  shows  itself 
in  hospitality,  the  being  "  the  husband  of  one 
wifo  "  (i.s.  according  to  the  most  probable  inter- 
pretation, not  divorced  and  then  manried  to 
another),  showing  powers  of  government  in  fab 
own  household  as  well  as  in  self-control,  not 
being  a  recent,  and  ihgnton  an  untried  con- 
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vert.  When  appointed,  the  duties  of  the  bishop- 
ekie»  appear  to  have  been  as  follows :  —  1 . 
General  superintendence  over  the  spiritual  well- 
being  of  the  ftock  (1  Pet.  v.  2).  2.  The  work 
of  teachings  both  publicly  and  privately  (1 
These,  r.  12 ;  Tit.  L  9 ;  1  Tim.  v.  17).  3.  The 
work  of  Tisiting  the  sick  appears  in  Jam.  v.  14, 
ts  assigned  to  the  elders  of  the  Church.  4. 
Among  other  acts  of  charity,  that  of  receiving 
strangers  oocnpied  a  conspicuous  place  (1  Tim. 
iiL  8 ;  Tit.  i.  8).  The  mode  in  which  these 
officers  of  the  Uhurch  were  supported  or  re- 
muneratyd  raried  probably  in  ui£ferent  cities. 
At  Miletus,  St.  Paul  exhorts  the  elders  of  the 
Church  to  follow  his  example,  and  work  for 
their  own  livelihood  (Acts  xx.  34).  In  1  Cor. 
ix.  14,  and  Gal.  vi.  6,  he  asserts  the  right  of 
the  ministers  of  the  Church  to  be  supported  by 
it.  In  1  Tim.  t.  17,  he  gives  a  special  applica- 
tion of  the  principle  in  the  assignment  of  a 
double  allowance  to  those  who  have  been  oon- 
spicnoas  for  their  activity.  Collectively  at  Jeru- 
djJexn,  and  probably  in  other  churches,  the  body 
of  bishop-eloers  took  part  in  deliberations  (Acts 
XV.  6-22,  xxi.  18),  addressed  other  churches 
{Ufid.  XV.  23),  were  joined  with  the  apostles  in 
the  work  of  ordaining  by  the  laying  on  of  hands 
(2  Tim.  i.  6).  It  lay  in  the  necessities  of  any 
organized  society  that  such  a  body  of  men 
should  be  subject  to  a  power  higher  than  their 
own,  whether  vested  m  one  chosen  by  them- 
selves or  deriving  its  anthori^  from  some  ex- 
ternal source  ;  and  we  find  accordingly  that  it 
belonged  to  the  delegate  of  an  apostle,  and  a 
fmtiuri  to  the  apostle  himself,  to  receive  accu- 
sations against  them,  to  hear  evidence,  to  ad- 
monish where  there  was  the  hope  of  amend- 
ment, to  depose  where  this  proved  unavailing 
(I  Tim.  T.  19,  iv.  1 ;  Tit  iii.  10).  — III.  It  is 
dear  firom  what  has  been  said  that  episcopal 
fimetions  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  words,  as 
implying  a  special  superintendence  over  the 
ministers  of  toe  Church,  belonged  only  to  the 
uHRStlea  and  those  whom  they  invested  with 
their  antbority.  In  the  letters  of  Ignatius  the 
name  of  apostle  is  looked  on  as  belonging  to 
the  past,  a  title  of  honor  which  their  suooessors 
could  not  claim.  That  of  bishop  rises  in  its 
wgniftrance,  and  takes  the  place  left  vacant. 
The  djmgers  by  which  the  Cnurch  was  threat- 
ened made  the  exercise  of  the  authority  which 
was  thna  transmitted  more  necessary.  The 
permanent  superintendenoe  of  the  bishop  over 
a  given  diatrict,  as  contrasted  with  the  less  set- 
tM  mle  of  the  travelling  apostle,  would  tend 
to  iti  development.  In  this,  or  in  some  simi- 
lar wmjr,  the  constitution  of  the  Church  as- 
somed  its  later  form ;  the  bishops,  presbyten, 
and  deacons  of  the  Ignatian  Episdes,  toox  the 
place  of  the  apostles,  bishops,  elders,  and  dea- 
ooos  of  the  New  Testament 

Bitlki'Ul,  daughter  of  a  Pharaoh,  and  wife 
of  lieied,  a  descendant  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv. 
18).  The  Scripturee,  as  well  as  the  Egyptian 
BOBunenta,  show  that  the  Pharaohs  intermar- 
riad  witli  foreignen ;  but  snch  alliances  seem  to 
hanre  been  contraeied  with  royal  &nulies  alone. 
It  m^  be  supposed  thatBitluah  was  taken  cap- 


Bith'XOn  (more  aocorately  **  the  Bithron  "), 
a  pince — firom  the  form  m  the  expression, 

18 


"  all  the  Bithron/'  doubtless  a  district « •«  in  the 
Arabah  or  Jordan  valley,  on  the  east  side  of 
the  river  (2  Sam.  ii.  29). 

Bithsm'^ia.  This  province  of  Asia  Minor 
is  mentioned  only  in  Acts  xvi.  7,  and  in  1  Pet 
i.  1 .  Bithynia,  considered  as  a  Roman  prov- 
ince, was  on  the  west,  contiguous  to  Asia.  On 
the  east  its  limits  underwent  great  modifica- 
tions. The  province  was  originally  inherited 
by  the  Roman  republic  (b.c.  74)  as  a  legacy 
from  Nicomedes  III.,  the  last  of  an  independ- 
ent line  of  monarchs,  one  of  whom  had  invited 
into  Asia  Minor  those  Gauls  who  gave  the  name 
of  Galatia  to  the  central  district  of  the  pen- 
insula. On  the  death  of  Mithridates,  king  of 
Pontus,  B.C.  63,  the  western  part  of  the  Pontic 
kingdom  was  added  to  the  province  of  Bithynia, 
which  a^ain  received  further  accessions  on  this 
side  un&r  Augustus,  a.d.  7.  The  chief  town 
of  Bithynia  was  Nicssa,  celebrated  for  the  gen< 
end  Council  of  the  Church  held  there  in  a.d.  325 
against  the  Arian  heresy. 

Bitter  herbs.  The  Israelites  were  com- 
manded to  eat  the  Paschal  lamb  *'  with  unleav- 
ened bread  and  with  .Mtter  herbs,"  Heb.  merdrim 
(Ex.  xii.  8).  Accoivling  to  Aben  Ezra  the  an- 
cient E^ptians  always  used  to  place  diiibrent 
kinds  of  nerbs  upon  the  table  with  mustard, 
and  dipped  morsels  of  bread  into  this  salad. 
That  the  Jews  derived  this  custom  of  eating 
herbs  with  their  meat  from  the  Egyptians  is 
extremely  probable.  The  merdrim  may  well  be 
understood  to  denote  various  sorts  of  bitter 
plants,  such  particularly  as  belong  to  the  cmct- 
fenz,  as  some  of  the  bitter  cresses,  or  to  the 
chiccory  group  of  the  composiUx,  the  hawkweeds, 
and  sow-thistles,  and  wild  lettuces  \?hich  grow 
abundantly  in  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai,  la  Pales- 
tine, and  m  Egypt 

Bittern.  The  Hebrew  word  has  bun  the 
subject  of  various  interpretations,  the  old  ver- 
sions generally  sanctioning  the  "  hedgehog " 
or  "  porcupine ; "  the"  tortoise,"  the  "  fearer," 
the  "  otter,"  the  "  owl,"  have  also  all  bcea  con« 
jectured,  but  without  the  slightest  show  of 
reason.  Philological  arguments  appear  to  be 
rather  in  favor  of  the  '*  hedgehog  "  or  "  fiOPCU- 
pine,"  for  the  Hebrew  word  ki/^dd  appears  ta 
be  identical  with  kunfad,  the  Arabic  woid  for 
the  hedgehog ;  but  zoologically,  the  hedgehog 
or  porcupine  is  quite  out  of  the  question.  The 
word  occurs  in  Is.  xiv.  23,  xxxiv.  11  ;  Zeph.  ii. 
14.  The  former  passage  would  seem  to  point 
to  some  solitude-loving  aquatic  bird,  which 
might  well  be  represented  by  the  biUem,  as  the 
A.  V.  has  it;  and  we  are  mclined  to  believe 
that  the  A.  V.  is  correct.  Col.  H.  Smith 
.(Kitto's  C^chp.  art.  Kippdd)  says,  "  Though  not 
building  like  the  stork  on  the  tops  of  houses,  it 
resorts  Tike  the  heron  to  ruined  structures,  and 
we  have  been  informed  that  it  has  been  seen  on 
the  summit  of  Tank  Kisra  at  Ctesiphon."  The 
bittern  ( Botauna  stdlaris)  belongs  to  the  Arde- 
idotj  the  heron  family  of^  birds ;  it  has  a  wide 
range,  being  found  in  Russia  and  Siberia  as  far 
norui  as  the  river  Lena,  in  Europe  generally,  in 
Barbary^  S.  Africa,  Trebizond,  and  in  the  conn- 
tries  between  the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas,  &c. 

Biqoth'jahy  a  town  in  the  south  of  Judah 
named  with  Bebbsheba  and  Baalah  (Josh. 
xy.28). 
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Bis^thfty  the  second  of  the  seren  eanuchs 
of  King  AhasueroB'  harem  (Esth.  i.  10). 

Blaok.    [Colors.] 

BlainSy  violent  ulceroiu  inflammations.  It 
was  the  sixth  plagne  of  Esypt  (Ex.  ix.  9,  10), 
and  hence  is  cafied  in  Deut.  xxviii.  27,  35, 
"  the  botch  of  Egypt."  It  seems  to  have  been 
the  black  leprosy,  a  fearful  kind  of  elephantiasis. 

BlASphemy,  in  its  technical  English  sense, 
signifies  the  speaking  evil  of  God,  and  in  this 
tense  it  is  found  Ps.  Ixxiv.  18 ;  Is.  lii.  5  ;  Rom. 
ii.  24,  &c.  But  aocordine  to  its  derivation  it 
may  mean  any  species  of  calumny  and  abuse 
(or  even  an  unluckv  word,  Eurip.  Ion»  1187) : 
see  1  K.  xxi.  10;  Acts  xviii.  6;  Jude  9,  &c. 
Blasphemy  was  punished  with  stoning,  which 
was  inflicted  on  the  son  of  Shelomith  (Lev. 
xxiv.  11 ).  On  this  chaige  both  our  Lord  and 
St.  Stepnen  were  condemned  to  death  by  the 
Jews.  When  a  person  heard  blasphemy  he 
Isid  his  hand  on  the  head  of  the  oofender,  to 
symbolize  his  sole  responsibility  for  the  guilt, 
and,  rising  on  his  feet,  tore  his  robe,  which 
might  never  again  be  mended.  It  only  remains 
to  speak  of  '*  ^e  blasphemy  against  the  Holy 
Qhost,"  which  has  been  so  iruinul  a  theme  for 
speculation  and  controversv  (BCatt.  xii.  32; 
Biark  iii.  28).  It  consisted  in  attributing  to 
the  power  of  Satan  those  unquestionable  mira- 
cles which  Jesus  performed  by  *^  the  finger  of 
God,"  and  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  nor 
^ve  we  any  saie  ground  for  eidaidin^  it  to  in- 
clude all  sorts  of  wiUing  (as  distinguished  from 
wUfd)  offences,  besides  this  one  limited  and 
special  sin. 

Blas^'tUSy  the  chamberlain  of  Herod  Affrip- 
pa  I.,  mentioned  Acts  xii.  20,  as  having  been 
made  by  the  people  of  Tvre  and  Sidon  a  medi- 
ator between  them  and  the  king's  anger. 

Blinding.    [PcmisHicBzrTB.] 

Blindness  is  extremelv  common  in  the 
Bast  from  many  causes.  One  traveller  men- 
lions  4,000  blind  men  in  Cairo,  and  Volney 
leckons  that  1  in  every  5  was  blind,  besides 
others  with  sore  eyes.  Jaffii  is  said  to  contain 
500  blind  out  of  a  population  of  5,000  at  most 
Blind  beegars  figure  repeatedly  in  the  N.  T. 

iliatt  xii.  22),  and  '<  opening  the  eyes  of  the 
ilind  "  is  mentioned  in  prophecy  as  a  peculiar 
Attribute  of  the  Messiah  (ts.  xxix.  18,  &c.). 
The  Jews  were  specially  charged  to  treat  the 
blind  with  compassion  and  care  (Lev.  xix.  14 ; 
Deut  xxvii.  18).  Penal  and  miraculous  blind- 
ness is  several  times  mentioned  in  the  Bible 
iGen.  xix.  11;  2  K.  vi.  18-22;  Acts  ix.  9). 
Ilindness  wilfully  inflicted  for  political  or 
other  purposes  was  common  in  the  East,  and  is 
alluded  to  in  Scripture  (1  Sam.  xi.  2;  Jer. 
xxxix.  7). 

Blood.  To  blood  is  ascribed  in  Scripture 
the  mvsterious  sacredness  which  belongs  to  life, 
and  Crod  reserves  it  to  Himself  when  allowing 
man  the  dominion  over  and  the  use  of  the  low- 
er animals  for  food.  Thus  reserved,  it  acquires 
a  double  power:  1.  that  of  sacrificial  atone- 
ment; and  2.  that  of  becoming  a  curse  when 
Wantonly  shed,  unless  duly  expiated  (Gen. 
ix.  4 ;  liev.  vii.  26,  xvii.  1 1-13).  As  regards  1. 
the  blood  of  sacrifices  was  caught  by  the  Jew- 
ish priest  ftt>m  the  neck  of  the  victim  in  a  basin, 
then  sprinkled  seven  times  (in  case  of  birds  at 


once  sqneeied  out  on  the  altar,  but  thai  of  ths 
passover  on  the  lintel  and  door-posts,  £xod. 
xii. ;  Lev.  iv.  5-7,  xvi.  14-19).  In  regard  to 
2.  it  sufficed  to  pour  the  animal's  blood  on  the 
earth,  or  to  bury  it,  as  a  solemn  rendering  of 
the  life  to  God ;  in  case  of  human  bloodshed  a 
mysterious  connection  is  observable  between 
tbte  curse  of  blood  and  the  earth  or  land  on 
which  it  is  shed  (Gen.  iv.  10,  ix.  4-6;  Num. 
XXXV.  33  ;  Ps.  cvi.  38). 

Blood*  Issue  of.  The  menstmous  dis> 
charge  or  the  Auxm  uttri  (Lev.  xv.  \9-90; 
BCattix.  20;  Mark  v.25,  and  Luke  viu.  43). 
The  latter  caused  a  permanent  l^al  nnclean- 
ness,  the  former  a  temporary  one,  mostly  for 
seven  days ;  after  which  the  woman  was  to  be 
purified  bv  the  customary  ofibring. 

BloO(!^  Revenger  of.  It  was,  and  even 
still  is,  a  common  practice  among  nations  of 
patriarchal  habits,  that  the  nearest  of  kin  should, 
as  a  matter  of  duty,  avenge  the  deaUiof  amur> 
dered  relative.  Compensation  for  murder  is 
allowed  by  the  Koran.  Among  the  Bedouins, 
and  other  Arab  tribes,  should  the  oflfer  of  blood- 
money  be  refused,  the  "  Thar,"  or  law  of  blood, 
comes  into  operation,  and  anv  person  within 
the  fifth  decree  of  blood  from  the  nomicide  may 
be  legally  killed  by  any  one  withm  die  same  de- 
cree of  consanffuinitv  to  the  victim.  Frequent- 
ly the  homiciae  wiU  wander  ftom  tent  to  tent 
over  the  Desert,  or  even  rove  through  the  towns 
and  villages  on  its  borders  with  a  chain  round 
his  neck  and  in  rags,  begging  contributions 
from  the  charitable  to  pay  Uie  apportioned 
blood-money.  Three  days  and  four  hours  are 
allowed  to  the  persons  included  within  the 
**  Thar,"  for  escape.  The  right  to  blood-revenge 
is  never  lost,  except  as  annulled  by  compensa- 
tion: it  descends  to  the  latest  generation.  Sim- 
ilar customs  with  local  distinctions  are  found  in 
Persia,  Abyssinia,  and  among  the  Druses  and 
Circassians.  The  law  of  Moses  was  very  pre* 
cise  in  its  directions  on  the  subject  of  Retalia- 
tion.—  1.  The  wilful  murderer  was  to  be  put 
to  death  without  permisuon  of  compensation. 
The  nearest  relative  of  the  deceased  became 
the  authorised  avenger  of  blood  {ffdSl,  Num. 
XXXV.  19),  and  was  bound  to  execute  retaliation 
himself  if  it  lay  in  his  power.  The  king,  how- 
ever, in  later  times  appears  to  have  m^  the 
power  of  restraining  this  license.  The  sbedder 
of  blood  was  thus  regarded  as  impious  and  pol- 
luted (Num.  XXXV.  1  &-^l ;  Deut  xix.  II ;  2  Sam. 
xiv.  7,  U,  xvi.  8,  and  iu.  29,  with  1  K.  ii.  31, 
33;  1  Chr.  xxiv.  22-25).  — 2.  The  law  of  re- 
taliation was  not  to  extend  beyond  the  imme- 
diate ofibnder  (Deut  xxiv.  16 ;  2  K.  xiv.  6 ; 
2  Chr.  XXV.  4;  Jer.  xxxi.  29,  30;  Eaek. 
xviii.  20).— 3.  The  involuntary  shedder  of 
blood  was  permitted  to  take  flight  to  one  of  six 
Levitical  cities,  specially  ^>pomted  out  of  the 
48  as  dties  of  refuge,  tliree  on  each  side  of  the 
Jordan  (Num.  xxxv.  22, 23 ;  Deut  xix.  4-6). 

Blue.    [Colors.] 

Boaner  geSt  a  name  signifying  "  sons  of 
thunder,"  given  by  our  Lonl  to  the  two  sons 
of  Zebedee,  James  and  John.  Probably  the 
name  had  respect  to  the  fierf  seal  of  the 
brothers,  signs  of  which  we  may  see  in  Lnke 
ix.  54 ;  Mark  ix.  38 ;  comp.  Matt  xx.  SO,  ^ 

Boar.    [SwiHB.] 


BOBOR  1 

Bo'U.  L  A  irwdthy  Bethlelmute,  kin*- 
nun  to  Elimelech,  the  faiuband  of  Naomi. 
HitdiD;  that  the  tiiwinan  of  Rnth,  who  stood 
in  a  idll  ueuirr  reUtioii  than  hinuelf,  wai  nn- 
williDg  to  perform  the  office  oT  ^1,  be  had 
duK  obligatioiu  pnblidj  transferred  with  the 
mill  cereiDODiM  ID  hia  own  dischai)^ ;  and 
knee  it  liecaiDe  hi*  dut;  hj  the  "  ierirate  law  " 
tD  nunr  Rath,  and  to  reaeem  the  estatea  of 
Itt  ihoaBod  hmbaod  MahloQ  (iv.  1  ff,).     He 

or  uppj 

Oind,  (roin  whom 

dacaded.    Boai  i»  mentioned  in  the  geneal- 


tlKiadgelbMa[iBXAii],ai  it  stated  with:  .... 
ilndow  of  prababilitf  b;  the  JemHlem  Tslmnd 
■ad  nrioiu  Rabbia,  aenral  generationi  miut  be 
iaasted.  Eran  if  we  shorten  tbe  period  of  the 
Jadga  M  140  yean,  we  must  nippoae  tliat 
Boai  was  tbe  jonngest  ton  of  Salmon,  and 
'M  be  did  not  marrjr  till  tlie  age  of  S5.  —  2, 
Boai,  iha  name  of  one  of  Solomon's  brazen 
pillwi  eneted  in  the  temple  porch.  (Jachir.) 
11  ttmd  on  the  left,  and  was  18  cnbit*  hish 
(lK.TiL  li.  ai;  i  Chr.  ill.  19;  Jer.  lii.  SI)! 

Boc'OM,  1  bd.  liii.  2.  [Bukki  ;  BoiiTB.] 

Booh'era,  aoo  of  Aiel,  according  lo  the 
inMel  Beb.  (met  of  I  Chr.  riii.  38. 

B(fohlm,  "  (be  wenier*,"  a  place  «i  die 
■en  of  Jordan  ahore  ffilgal  (Jndz.  ii.  1,5). 

Bolilii,  a  Beubenite,  after  wb(Mn  a  itooe 
■w  nuMd.  Its  poeilion  wm  on  tbe  border  of 
i!k  urriloriet  of  Beqjuniii  and  Jndah  between 


Bedtvabah  and   Betb-bo 


h  on  the  W.  ( Joab. 


BoiL    [HcDioiira.] 
Bolatm.    [PtuAxw.] 
Bondage.  JSutibt.] 
BonnsL    |Hud-Dmm.1 

Book.     [WRiTiita.] 

BootttS.  [Succoth;  Taubraolu.S'but 

of  c^itiTBi  of  both  ■■ 


oin,  (specially  metallk  (nanurea. 

Uuiu  M  Canaan  no  captiTca  wem  (o  be  made 

(Dest  xz.  U  and  IS) ;  bejotid  tboee  limita,  in 

ase«f  warlike  raait^uice,  all  tbe — ' 

cUdm  wcTB  to  be  made 
pot  (0  death.  The  law 
•boald  be  dirtded  equally  between  the  army 
■bo  won  it  and  tbe  people  of  Isntel,  bnt  of  tlie 
bnaer  half  one  head  in  erei^  500  was  re- 
■ned  to  Odd,  and  amoDpriated  to  the  jnieala, 
sad  of  tbe  latter  one  m  erary  50  waa  lunilariy 
ntmd  nd  ^proprlated  to  tbe  Lerilea  (Nam. 
mi.M-47).  Aj  nntded  tbe  anny.DaTid 
•dded  a  mgnlatiin  Oiat  the  baggagfrfnard 
■knld  ihaie  equally  with  tbe  troopa  eniaaed 
(I  8™.  XXX.  M.  as).  ^^  ^^ 

Bo'oLUatLi.  9;  Lake  iil.  3S.     [Bou.l 
BO'T^  a  Ead.  i.  a.     [Bdkki.]    Ap. 
Bonoviiis.    ILour.] 
Boa-otth,  aK.zxii.  1.    (BotKATs.) 
Bo'Mff.    1.  A  city  both  Jum  and  fortifled. 
«B  the  nst  of  Jordan  in  the  land  of  Qilead 
(1  Ustt.  T.  16,  X).     It  is  probably  Bezbr.— 
2.   The  Amnaic  mode  of  [wononncing  tbe 


name  of  Baoa,  the  &ther  of  Balaam  ,i  Pet, 
ii.  19). 

BoB'ora.a  »ti 
Judas  Maccabeus  . 
the  same  as  Bozbui. 

Botoh.    [Blain.) 

Bottle.  1.  The  skin  bottle;  S.  tbe  bottle 
of  earthen  or  elast-ware,  both  of  them  c^wUe 
of  being  eloeed  fWim  the  ur,  —  1 .  The  Aralw, 
and  all  those  that  leiul  a  wandering  life,  ke^ 
their  water,  milk,  and  other  liquors,  in  leathern 
bottlee.  These  are  made  of  goaUUns.  When 
the  animal  is  killed,  they  cot  olT  its  feet  and 
its  head,  and  they  draw  it  in  this  manoer  out 
of  the  skin,  withont  opening  its  belly.    In 


Aiabia  they  are  tanned  with  acada4atL,  and 
the  hairr  part  left  outside.  They  afterwards 
•ew  up  tbe  place*  where  the  leas  were  cat  off 
and  &e  tail,  and  when  it  i*  mied  tbej  tie  It 
aboat  the  neck.  The  great  leatheni  botttea 
are  made  of  the  skin  of  a  he<oat,  and  the 
small  oiuB,  that  serre  insteitd  la  a  bottle  of 
the  road,  are  made  of  a  kid's  skin. 


^^^3        $^P) 


Bnca  givea  a  description  of  a  resael  of  tne 
same  kind,  hut  larger.  Wine-bottle*  of  skin 
are  mentioned  as  used  hj  Greeks,  Romans,  and 
Egyptians,  by  Homer  (M.  n,  78 ;  /'.  iii.  3*7) ; 
byKeiodotus,  as  nsed  in  Errpt  (ii.  lai) ;  and 
by  Virgil  ( Geary,  ii.  3M).  Skins  fbr  wine  or 
other  liquids  are  in  nse  to  this  day  in  Spain, 
where  dkey  are  called  bonacha*.     The  eAct 
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of  external  heat  upon  a  skin-bottle  is  indicated 
in  Ps.  cxix.  83,  "  a  bottle  in  the  smoke/'  and 
of  expansion  produced  bj  fermentation  in 
Matt.  IX.  17,  "  new  wine  in  old  bottles."  —  2. 
Vessels  of  metal,  earthen,  or  glass  ware  for 
liquids  were  in  use  among  the  Greeks,  Egyp- 
tians, Etruscans,  and  Assyrians,  and  also  no 
doubt  among  the  Jews,  especially  in  later  times. 
Thus  Jer.  xix.  1 ,  "  a  potter's  earthen  bottle." 
The  Jews  probably  borrowed  their  manufac- 
tures in  this  particular  from  Egypt,  which  was 
celebrated  for  glass  work,  as  remains  and  illus- 
trations of  E^ptian  workmanship  are  extant 
at  least  as  cany  as  the  15th  century  B.C. 
(Wilkinson,  11.  59,  60). 

Bow.    [Arms.] 

BowL  A  like  unoertaiuty  prevails  as  to 
the  precise  form  and  material  or  these  vessels 
aa  IS  noticed  under  Basin.  Bowls  would 
probably  be  used  at  meals  for  liquids,  or  broth, 
or  pottage  (2  E.  iv.  40).  Modem  Arabs  are 
content  witii  a  few  wooden  bowls.  In  the 
Brit.  .Mus.  are  deposited  several  terra-cotta 
bowls  with  Chaldsean  inscriptions  of  a  supei^ 
stitious  character,  expressing  charms  against 
nickness  and  evil  spirits,  which  may  possibly 
explain  Uie  "divimng  cup"  of  Joseph  (Gen. 
xliv.  5).  The  bowl  was  filled  with  some  liouid 
which  was  drank  off  as  a  charm  against  evil. 

Box-tree*  The  Heb.  teasshur  occurs  in  Is. 
xli.  19,  Ix.  13.  The  Talmudical  and  Jewish 
writers  generally  are  of  opinion  that  the  box- 
tree  is  intended.  The  Syriac  and  the  Arabic 
version  of  Saadias  understand  by  it  a  species 
of  cedar  cdled  shertn'n,  which  is  distinguished 
by  the  small  size  of  the  cones  and  the  upright 
growth  of  the  branches.  Although  the  claim 
which  the  box-tree  has  to  represent  the  teasshur 
of  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel  is  far  from  being  satis- 
factorily established,  yet  the  evidence  rests  on 
a  better  foundation  than  that  which  supports 
the  claims  of  the  sherbin.  Box-wood  wnting 
tablets  are  alluded  to  in  2  Esdr.  xiv.  24. 

Bo'zeZ)  one  of  the  two  "sharp  rocks" 
(Heb.  "teeth  of  the  cliff")  "between  the  pas- 
sages "  b^  which  Jonathan  entered  the  Philis- 
tine garrison.  It  seems  to  have  been  that  on 
the  north  (1  Sam.  xiv.  4,  5). 

BoslLath,  a  city  of  Judah  in  the  lowlands 
(Josh.  XV.  39).  It  is  mentioned  once  again  (2 
K.  xxii  I,  A.  y.  "Boscath")  as  the  native 
place  of  the  mother  of  King  Josiah. 

Boz^rall.  1.  In  Edom — the  city  of  Jobab 
the  son  of  Zerah,  one  of  the  early  kings  of 
that  nation  (Gen.  xxxvi.  33;  1  Chr.  i.  44). 
This  is  doubtless  the  place  mentioned  in  later 
times  bv  Isaiah  (xxxiv.  6,  Ixiii.  1 )  in  connec- 
tion witn  Edom,  and  by  Jeremiah  (xlix.  13, 
22),  Amos  (i.  12),  and  Micah  (ii.  12).  There 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  modem  repre- 
sentative of  Bozrah  is  d-Buaaireh,  which  was 
first  visited  by  Burckhardt,  and  lies  on  the 
mountain  district  to  the  S.  E.  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
between  Tttfileh  and  Petra,  about  half  way 
between  the  latter  and  the  Dead  Sea.  —  2.  In 
his  catalogue  of  the  cities  of  the  land  of  Moab, 
Jeremiah  (xlviii.  24)  mentions  a  Bozrah  as  in 
"the  plain  country"  (ver.  21,  i^,  the  high 
level  downs  on  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea). 
Here  lay  Heshbon,  Nebo,  Kiijathaim,  Dibla- 
,  and  the  other  towns  named  in  this  pas- 


sage, and  it  is  here  that  we  presume  Boxra« 
should  be  sought,  and  not,  as  has  been  lately 
suggested,  at  Bostr%  the  Roman  city  in  Rashan 
full  sixty  mUes  from  Heshbon. 

Bracelet.  Under  Abmlbt  an  aoooant  is 
given  of  these  ornaments,  the  materials  of 
which  they  were  generally  made,  the  manner 
in  which  thev  were  worn,  &c.  Bracelets  of 
fine  twisted  Venetian  gold  are  still  common  in 
Egypt.  In  Gen.  xxxviii.  18,  25,  the  word  ren- 
dered "  bracelet "  means  probably  "  a  string 
by  which  a  seal-ring  was  suspended."  Men  as 
well  as  women  wore  bracelets,  as  we  see  from 
Cant.  V.  14.  Layard  says  of  the  Assyrian 
kings  :  "  The  arms  were  encircled  by  armlets, 
and  the  wrists  by  braeeUts" 

Bramble.    [Thorns.] 

Brass.  The  word  nemdsheth  is  improperiy 
translated  by  "  brass,"  since  the  Hebrews  were 
not  acquainted  with  the  compound  of  copper 
and  zinc  known  by  that  name.  In  most  places 
of  the  O.  T.  the  correct  translation  would  be 
copper,  although  it  may  sometimes  possibly 
mean  bronze,  a  compound  of  copper  and  tin. 
Indeed  a  simple  metal  was  obviously  intended, 
as  we  see  from  Deut.  viii.  9,  xxxiii.  25,  and 
Job  xxviii.  2.  Copper  was  known  at  a  very 
earlv  period,  and  the  invention  of  working  it  is 
attributed  to  Tubal-cain  (Gen.  iv.  22).  Its  ex- 
treme ductility  made  its  application  almost  uni- 
versal among  the  ancients.  The  same  word  is 
used  for  money  in  both  Testaments  (Eaek.  xvL 
36;  liatt.  x.  9,  &c.).  It  often  occun  in  meta> 
phors,  e.g.  Lev.  xxvi.  19;  Dent  xxviii.  23; 
Job  vi.  12 ;  Jer.  vi.  28.  It  is  often  used  as  an 
emblem  of  strength,  Zech.  vi.  1 ;  Jer.  i.  18. 
The  word  xo^^ip<'!*'o*'  in  Rev.  i.  15,  ii.  18 
(A.  v.  "  fine  brass  "),  has  excited  much  difiEer- 
ence  of  opinion.  Some  suppose  it  to  have 
been  orichalcum,  which  was  so  rare  as  to  be 
more  valuable  than  gold.  It  may  perhaps  be 
deep-colored  frankincense. 

Braeen-serpent.    [Sbhpbht.] 

Bread.  The  preparation  of  bread  as  an 
article  of  food  dates  m>m  a  verv  early  period : 
it  must  not,  however,  be  inferred  finom  the  use 
of  the  woid  kdtem  in  Gen.  iii.  19  ("  bread," 
A.  v.)  that  it  was  known  at  the  time  of  the 
fall,  the  word  there  occurring  in  its  general 
sense  of  food:  the  earliest  undoubted  instance 
of  its  use  is  found  in  Gen.  xviii.  6.  The  com 
or  grain  employed  was  of  various  sorts :  the 
best  bread  was  made  of  wheat,  which  after  be- 
ing ground  produced  the  "flour"  or  "meal " 
(Ju<^.  vi.  19 ;  1  Sam.  i.  24 ;  1  K.  iv.  22,  xvii. 
12,  14),  and  when  sifted  the  "  fine  flour  "  (Ex. 
xxix.  2 ;  Gen.  xviii.  6)  usually  employed  in  the 
sacred  ofierings  (Ex.  xxix.  40;  Lev.  ii  1 ;  Ez. 
xlvi.  14),  and  in  the  meals  of  the  wealthy  (1  K. 
iv.  22 ;  2  K.  vii.  1 ;  Ez.  xvi.  13,  19 ;  Rev.  xviii. 
13).  "Barley"  was  used  only  by  the  very 
poor  (John  vi.  9, 13),  or  in  times  of  scarcity 
(Ruth  iii.  15,  compu^d  with  i.  1  ;  2  K.  iv.  38, 
42 ;  Rev.  vi.  6).  "  Spelt "  (rye,  fitches,  ipeb, 
A.  y.)  was  also  used  ooth  in  Egypt  (Sx  ix. 
32)  and  Palestine  (Is.  xxviii.  25;  jBz.  iv.  9; 
1  K.  xix.  6).  Ckxasionally  the  grains  above 
mentioned  were  mixed,  and  other  ingredients, 
such  as  beans,  lentils,  and  millet,  were  added 
(Ez.  iv.  9 ;  cf.  2  Sam.  xvii.  88) ;  the  bread  so 
produced  is  called  "  barley  cakes  "  (Eg.  iv.  12, 
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'  IB  bariey  cakea,"  A.  V.),  inuranch  u  barley 
iu  tba  BUD  ingradieDt.  The  baking  wu 
done  in  jprimitiTa  tunes  bj  the  mutnw  of  tbe 
boon  (Gon.  xtui.  6)  or  one  ot  the  dughten 
(1  Sun.  xiii.  8) :  female  nerranu  were  bowevi 
(nploTed  in  large  households  (1  Sam,  viii.  13 
Bikmg  as  a  profusion  was  carried  on  by  me 
(H«.  Tii.  4,  6).  In  Jerasalem  tbe  bakecs  coi 
gngated  in  one  qoaiter  of  tbe  town,  as  n 
B17  iaiisr  fiom  tbe  names  "bakers'  stiwl 
[J(T.  xxxTii.  il),  and  "lower  of  the  ovens 
(Netiii.  II,  xii.  38,  "  fnmacce,"  A.  V.).  The 
hrai  teken  bj  persons  on  a  jouraev  (Gien.  xIt, 
tS;  Josh.  ik.  13)  was  probably  a  kind  of  bis- 
cuL  Tbe  proceag  of  making  bread  wm  aa  fbl- 
bn:  — ifae  flonr  was  Srat  mixed  with  water, 
or  perbipi  milk ;  it  wu  then  kneaded  with  the 
Inadi  (in  ^rn>c  with  the  feet  also)  in  a  small 
iFoodea  iytwl  or  "  kneading-lrotigh  "  nntil  it 
bemnedongh  JEx.  xii.34,  39;  aSam.xiii.S 
Jcr.Tii.lS;  Hos.  tIL  4).  When  the  kneadinij 
n*  eompleted,  learen  was  generally  addet 
" SK] :  bat  when  tbe  time  for  preparat'" 


■M  ilwrt,   it  was 
obs,  htttily  btiked. 


nicted,  and    1 


«s  ii  Itill  tbe 


tiKililMl^ln  IbaTcnli  irf  Hhiimh 

wetiloit  enattnn  among  the  Bedouins  (Gen. 
iriii.  (,  lix.  3 ;    Ex,  XI      39      Jndg    v      19 
1  Sim.  xxTiii.  34).     The  leavened  mase  was 
iSkmvi  to  stand  for  some  nmc  ( llatt  xiu  33 
Lokenii.  an.     The  dough  was  then  divided 
iuD  nnmdcakea  (Ex.  xxix  33    Judg  vu 
13,iiii.  5;  I  Sam.  X.  3,   ProT  v     2^  not 
unlike  flat  stones  in  ali^je  and  appear 
■on  (Han.  vii.  9 ;  comp    v  3)   abinit  a 
niaii  in  diameter  and  a  flngnr's  breadth  n 
iBicknas.      The   cakes   were   sometuws 
f—tvtd,  and  hence  called  diailak  (Ex 
"ii.  S,  83;  lev.  ii.  4,  viu    26   xxiv   6 
Sum.  IV.  30;  2  Sara,  vi   19)  and  mixed 
with  oiL    Sometimes  they  were  rolled  ont 
islo  "iftra  (Ex.  xxix.  2    23     Lev  1     4 
Sub.  Ti.  lS-19),  and  merely  coaled  with 
oil-     Tbe  cakes  were  now  taken  to  the 
oven ;  having  been  Urst,  accord  ng  to  tbe 
prtoice  in  Egypt,  gathered    nto     wh  to    i^ 
»««"  (Gen.  xl.  I6),adonbtfQ]  expres- 
'an.    The  baskets  were  placed  on  a  tray 
and  carried  on  the  baker's   head   (Oen    xl 
1i|.    In  the  towns,  where  proteMumal  bakers 
woiW,  there  were  no  doubt  fixed  ovens,  in 
■hspe  and  riM  resembling  those  in  nse  amonfc    i 
••■••dTw:  but  more  nsnally  each  household    ; 
po«(ssed  a  portshla  oven,  coneiatiag  of  a  stone    . 
or  metal  jar  about  three  feet  high,  which  was    I 
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heated  inwardly  with  wood  (1  K.  xvil.  11; 
la.  xliv.  15;  Jer.  vii.  IB)  or  dried  grass  and 
flower-stalks  (Matt.  vi.  30).  Uther  modes  of 
bakiuK  were  specially  adapted  to  the  mign- 
lory  habits  of^  the  pastoral  Jews,  as  of  the 
modem  Bedouins;  the  cakes  were  either  spread 
npoD  healed  stones,  or  they  were  thrown  into 
the  heated  emben  of  the  fire  itself;  or  lastly, 
they  were  roasted  by  being  placed  between 
layers  of  dan^,  which  bnms  slowly,  and  is 
therefore  specially  ndapted  for  the  purpose 
{Ex.  iv.  12,  15).  The  cakes  required  to  ha 
carefolly  tnined  daring  the  process  (Hoe.  vii. 
8),  Other  methods  were  used  for  other  kinds 
of  bread ;  some  were  baked  on  a  pan ;  such 
cakes  appeared  to  have  been  chiefly  nsed  at 
sacred  oRerings  (Lev.  ii.  5,  vi.  15,  vii.  9  ;  1  Chr. 
xxiii.  39).  A  similar  cooking  atensil  was  used 
by  Tamar  (3  Sam.  xiii.  9).  A  different  kind 
of  bread,  probably  resembling  the  Jlita  of  the 
Bedouins,  a  pasty  gnbatance,  was  prepared  in  a 
aaoce-pan  {/ryiag-pan,  A.  V.);  tliis  was  also 
reserved  for  sacred  offerings  (Lev.  ii.  7  ;  vii.  9), 
Breastplate.  JArub,  p.  111.] 
Brethren  of  Jesus.  [Juies.] 
Briok.  Hetudotos  (i.  179),  descrilnng  the 
mode  of  building  tbe  walls  of  Babylon,  says 
that  the  clay  dug  out  of  the  ditcb  was  made 
into  bricks  as  soon  as  it  was  cairied  np,  and 
burnt  in  kilns.  The  bricks  were  cemented  with 
hot  biioQicn,  and  at  every  thirtieth  row  crates 
of  reeds  were  stuffed  in.  This  account  ii«rees 
with  the  history  of  the  bollding  of  the  Tower 
of  Confnsion,  in  which  the  buildeTB  used  brick 
instead  of  stone,  and  alime  for  mortar  ( Gon. 
xi.  3).  The  Babylonian  bricks  were  more  com- 
monly bunt  in  kilns  than  those  used  at  Nine- 
veh, which  are  chiefly  sun-dried  like  the  Egyp- 
tian. Thev  are  usoally  ftom  12  10  13  in. 
square,  and  3i  in.  thick,  and  most  of  them 
bear  the  name,  inscribed  in  caoeiform  charac- 
ter, of  NebuchadnexEBr,  whose  buiidinga,  no 
doubt,  replaced  those  of  an  earlier  nfe.  'They 
thus  possess  more  of  the  character  of  tiles  (Ex. 
V  1)  They  were  sometimes  glazed  and  enam- 
elled with  patterns  of  various  colors.  The 
Igrai.1  tes    n  common  with  other  entires,  were 


employed  by  the  Egyptian  monarehs  in  maklag 

bncks  and  in  bailding  (Ex.  i.  14,  v.  7),    Efn^p- 

tion  bricks  were  not  generally  dried  in  kilns. 

■— I  in  the  snn,  and  even  withou^stniw  are  as 

n  as  when  first  put  up  in  the  reigns  of  the 

nanop^  and  Thothmes  whose  names  they 

IT.    When  made  of  the  Nile  mud,  they  ro- 
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qnired  straw  to  prevent  crackine ;  and  crude 
brick  wails  had  Ireqnently  the  additional  secu- 
rity of  a  layer  of  reeds  and  sticks,  placed  at  in- 
tervals to  act  as  binders.  A  brick  kiln  is  men- 
tioned as  in  Egypt  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah 
(xliii.  9).  A  brick  pyramid  is  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  (ii.  136)  as  the  work  of  King  Asv- 
chia.  The  Jews  learned  the  art  of  brick-mak- 
ing in  Egyp^  and  we  find  the  use  of  the  brick- 
kiln in  David's  time  (2  Sam.  xii.  31),  and  a 
complaint  made  by  Isaiah  that  the  people  built 
altars  of  brick  instead  of  unhewn  stone  as  the 
law  directed  (Is.  Ixv.  3;  Ex.  xx.  25).  [Pot- 
TKRr.J 

Bride,  Bndegproom.  IMarriaos.1 

Bridge.  The  only  mention  of  a  bric(ge  in 
the  Canonical  Scriptures  is  indirectly  in  the 
proper  name  Geshur,  a  district  in  Bashan,  N.E. 
of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  At  this  place  a  bridge 
still  exists,  called  the  bridge  of  tne  sons  of  Stir 
eob.  Judas  Maocabseus  is  said  to  have  intend- 
ed to  make  a  bridge  in  order  to  besiege  the  town 
of  Casphor  or  Caspis,  situate  near  a  lake  (2 
Mace.  xii.  13).  Though  the  arch  was  known 
and  used  in  Egypt  as  early  as  the  15th  century 
B.C.,  the  Romans  were  the  first  constructors  of 
arched  bridges.  They  made  bridges  over  the 
Jordan  and  other  rivers  of  Syria,  of  which  re- 
mains still  exist.  A  stone  bridge  over  the  Jor- 
dan, called  the  bridge  of  the  daughters  of  Ja- 
cob, is  mentioned  by  B.  de  la  Brocqui^,  a.d. 
1432,  and  a  portion  of  one  by  Arculf,  a.d.  700. 
The  bridge  connecting  the  Temple  with  tiie 
tipper  city,  of  which  Josephus  speaks,  seems  to 
6ave  been  an  arched  viaduct. 

Brier.  JThorns.] 

Briganoine,  Jer.  xlvl.  4  ;  elsewhere  "  ha- 
bergeon," or  "  coat  of  mail."      [Arms,  p.  70, 

jBrimstone.  The  Hebrew  word  is  con- 
nected with  gopher,  "  gopher- wood,"  A.  V.  Gen. 
vi.  14,  and  probably  signified  in  the  first  in- 
stance the  ^um  or  resin  that  exuded  from  that 
tree ;  hence  it  was  transferred  to  all  infiammable 
substances,  and  especially  to  sulphur,  which  is 
found  in  considerable  quantities  on  the  shores 
of  the  Dead  Sea  (Gen.  xix.  24). 

Brother.  The  Hebrew  word  is  used  in  va- 
rious senses  in  the  0.  T.  as  1.  Anv  kinsman, 
and  not  a  mere  brother;  e.g,  nephew  (Gen. 
xiv.  16,  xiii.  8),  husband  (Cant.  iv.  9).  2. 
One  of  the  same  tribe  (2  Sam.  xix.  13).  3. 
Of  the  same  people  (Ex.  ii.  11),  or  even  of  a 
cognate  people  (Num.  xx.  14).  4.  An  ally 
(Am.  i.  9).  5.  Any  friend  (Job  v.  15).  6. 
One  of  the  same  office  (1  K.  ix.  13).  7.  A 
fellow-man  (Lev.  xix.  17).  8.  Metaphorically 
of  any  similarity.  It  is  a  very  favonte  Orien- 
tal metaphor,  as  in  Job  xxx.  19,  "  I  am  be- 
come a  brother  to  the  jackals."  The  word 
^ideA^  has  a  similar  range  of  meanings  in  the 
K.  T.,  and  is  also  used  for  a  disciple  (Matt, 
zxv.  40,  &c.) ;  a  fellow-worker,  and  especially 
a  Christian.  Indeed,  we  see  from  the  Acts 
that  it  was  by  this  name  that  Christians  usual- 
ly spoke  of  each  other.  The  Jewish  schools 
distincTiish  between  "  brother "  and  "  neigh- 
bor ;  *'  "  brother  "  meant  an  Israelite  by  blood, 
"neighbor"  a  proselyte.  They  allowed  nei- 
ther tide  to  the  Gentiles;  but  Christ  and  the 
Apostles  extended  the  name  "brother"  to  lUl 


Christians,  and  **  neighbor "  to  all  the  woil4 
(1  Cor.  V.  11 ;  Luke  x.  29,  SO).  The  question 
as  to  who  were  *'  the  brethren  of  the  Lord " 
is  discussed  under  Jamss. 

Bubas'tis.    IPibbssth.I 

Bukld.  L  Son  of  Abishua  and  father  of 
Uszi,  fifth  from  Aaron  in  the  line  of  the  high- 
priests  in  1  Chr.  v.  31,  vi.  36  (vi.  6,  51,  A.  v.), 
and  in  the  genealogy  of  Ezra,  Ear.  rii.  4,  and 
1  Esdr.  viii.  2,  where  he  is  called  Boccas, 
which  is  corrupted  to  Borith,  2  Esdr.  i.  2. 
Whether  Bukki  ever  filled  the  office  of  high- 

Sriest,  we  are  not  informed  in  Scripture, 
osephus  mentions  him  as  the  first  of  those 
who  lived  a  private  life,  while  the  pontifical 
dignity  was  m  the  house  of  Ithamar. — 2. 
Son  of  Jogli,  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  one 
of  the  ten  men  chosen  to  apportion  the  land  of 
Canaan  between  the  tribes  (Num.  xxxiv.  22). 

Bukki^ahy  a  Kohatbite  Levite,  of  the  sons 
of  Hcman,  one  of  the  musicians  in  the  Temple 
(1  Chr.  xxv.  4,  13). 

Bui.      [MOKTHS.] 

Bull,  Bullock,  terms  used  mionymously 
with  ox,  oxen,  in  the  A.  V.,  as  the  representa- 
tives of  several  Hebrew  words.  Bdhar  is  prop- 
erly a  generic  name  for  homed  cattle  when 
of  full  tLf^  and  fit  for  the  plotu^h.  Accordlngl^- 
it  is  variously  rendered  W/odF  (Is.  Ixv.  25),  coir 
(£z.  iv.  15),  oxen  (Gen.  xii.  16).  It  is  derived 
from  an  unused  root,  bdkotr,  to  dieove,  hence  to 
vioughy  as  in  Latin  armei^m  is  aramtntvm. 
Sh&r  almost  always  signifies  one  fuad  of  homed 
cattle,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex.  It  is 
very  seldom  used  collectively.  The  Chaldee 
form  of  the  word,  tor,  occurs  in  Ezr.  vi.  9,  1 7, 
vii.  17 ;  Dan.  iv.  25,  &c.  Egd,  egiah,  a  caff 
nude  or  Jetnale,  properly  of  the  Jh-U  ueoar.  The 
word  is  used  of  a  trained  heifer  (Hos.  x.  11), 
of  one  giving  milk  (Is.  vii.  21,  22),  of  one  used. 
in  ploughing  (Judg.  xiv.  18),  and  of  one  three 
yeara  old  (C^n.  xv.  9).  Par  signifies  generally 
a  young  bull  of  two  years  old,  though  in  one 
instance  (Judg.  vi.  25)  j>ossibIy  a  bull  of  seven 
years  old.  There  are  four  or  five  passives  in 
which  the  word  obiArim  is  used  for  buiu  (lit. 
"  strong  ones  ").  See  Ps.  xxii.  12, 1. 13,  Ixviii. 
30;  Is.  xxxiv.  7 ;  Jer.  1.  11.  In  Is.  Ii.  20,  the 
word  td  occurs,  and  is  rendered  "wild  bull," 
but  "  wild  ox  "  in  Dent.  xiv.  5.  It  was  possiblv 
one  of  the  larger  species  of  antelope,  and  took 
its  name  from  its  swiftness.  Dr.  Robinson 
mentions  large  herds  of  black  and  almost 
hairless  bufialoes  as  still  existing  in  Palestine, 
and  these  may  be  the  animal  indicated  (iii. 
396). 

Bulrush.    [Rush.] 

Bu^nahy  a  son  of  Jerahmeel,  of  the  family 
of  Pharez  in  Judah  (1  Chr.  ii.  25). 

Buxx'^lli.  L  One  of  the  Levites  in  the  time 
of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  ix.  4) ;  possibly  the  same 
person  is  mentioned  in  x.  15. — 2.  Another 
Levite,  but  of  earlier  date  than  the  preceding 
(Neh.  xi.  15). 

BuriaL   Sepulchres,   Tombs.    The 

Jews  unirormlv  disposed  of  the  corpse  by 
entombment  wnere  possible,  and,  failing  that, 
by  interment;  extending  this  respect  to  the 
remains  even  of  the  slam  enemy  and  male- 
fiEbCtor  (I  K.  xi.  15;  Dent.  xxi.  28),  in  the 
latter  case  by  express  provision  of  law.    On 
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ihknhiKlw*  htm  to  notica:  I.  tbapUccof 
buial,  Itt  lite  ukI  ih^e;  I.  the  mode  of 
kiritl ;  3.  ibe  pTBTaleot  nolioiu  ngtrding  thu 
le^.  —  I.  ADatnimlcaTeenlugedMHlMiiipted 
19  •scaTBBOO,  or  an  wtiflcid  imiution  of  one. 


Thiiwa* 

■(■I  the  KnKtnre  of  the  Jewiih  soil  nipplisd 
or  niggcMed.  Sepnlchrae,  when  the  ointer'a 
■am  pennitted  it,  were  eonunonlf  prepared 
MbRfaud,  ud  itood  often  in  gardena,  by 
mdridM,  or  eren   adjoining  hoosca.     Kings 


Mprnhetti 

toni  flK.iL  10,  iri. 

*;  !  Chr.  xrL  U,  zxriiL  ST ;   I  Sam.  ixr.  I, 

niul  S).    Sanh'i  tomb  and  Bachel'i  leem  10 

MTt  b««D  diOMn  mod  J  from  the  aoddant  of 

>°>  plM  of  death ;  bnt  the  mocMUTe  inter- 

"«M  •»  tha  former  (Gen.  xlix.  31)   are  a 

^*"^cb  of  the  itrong  family  feetins  anaone 

w  Jen.    <3iie«  aoon  became  potions  a^ 


■m  plH»d  witbovt  the  walU;  (ocL  . 
"*«»  intended  bj  die  expremon  in  3  K-  zxiu. 
t.  HUted  in  the  raHey  of  the  Kedron  or  of 
I'Mmfibm.  Jaremiah  (Tu.  33,  sis.  tl)  threat- 
Mi  thtt  tha  tuun  TtOef  ealkd  Tophet,  the 
MTom  hraot  of  idolatrr^honld  be  poUnled 
ij  ^rm  there  (comp.  8  K.  xjoSi.  16).  Snch 
'?|jlwtta"Ptt«Br'»Tleld"  (MMLxxrii.  T), 
T™>  had  potefM  been  wronght  br  diggiDg 
mdif  hu  hole*  Mrriceable  for  graTea. 
'*r"febwe  vm  mariied  aoBBetinei  b^  pillars, 


M  that  of  Bachel,  or  br  pytamidi,  aa  tboee  of 
the  Atmoneaiu  at  Uooin,  and  had  places 
of  higher  aod  lower  honor.  Soch  m  were 
not  otherwise  noticeable  were  Krnpnlooslr 
"wbited"  (Matt,  xsiii.  aT)  once  a  year,  aftor 
the  raini  before  the  passovei,  Co  warn  pMiers 
by  of  defllement.— i.  With  regard  to   tlw 


mode  of  bnrial,  in  should  remember  that  onr 
impressions,  aa  derived   from  the  O.  T.,  are 

those  of  the  barial  of  persons  of  rank  or  public 
eminence,  whilst  those  gathered  li^m  the  N.  T. 

"the  manner  of  the  Jews  "  included  the  use  of 
gpicea,  where  they  could  command  ^  means. 
Thns  Asa  lay  in  a  "  bed  of  spices  "  (3  Cbr. 
xtI.  14).  A  portion  of  theee  were  burnt  in 
honor  of  the  deceased,  and  to  this  use  was 
probably  destined  part  of  the  100  ponnds  weight 
of  "  myrrh  and  aloee  "  in  our  Lord's  case.  On 
high  suia  occasions  the  ressels,  bed,  and  W 
nitnre  naed  b;  the  deceased  were  bomt  also. 
Such  was  probably  the  "great  homing  "  nude 
fi>r  Asa.  If  a  king  was  aopopular  or  died  dis- 
graced (iChr.xxxi.  19),  this  wasnotobserred. 
In  no  case,  save  that  of  Saul  and  his  sons,  were 
the  bodies  burned ;  and  even  then  the  bones 
were  interred,  and  rfreihamed  for  solemn  en- 
tombmenL  It  was  the  ofGce  of  the  nest  of  kin 
10  perform  and  preside  over  the  whole  funereal 
oraie;  but  a  company  of  public  burieni,  origi- 
nating in  an  exceptional  necessity  (Ki,  mifix 
lS-14),  had  become,  it  seems,  customary  in  ttie 
time*  of  the  N.  T.  (Acts  v.  6,  10.)     ColBna 


were  bnt  seldom  nsed,  and  if  nsed 
bat  flxed  stone  sarcophagi  were 
lomba  of  rank.    The  Uer,  the  woid 


BURNT-OPFEKING  1; 

in  the  0  T.  ia  [he  auue  u  that  rendereii  "  bed," 
Mas  borne  bj  the  nearest  reUiire*,  and  fol- 
lowed by  any  wbo  wiBhed  to  do  honor  to  the 
dead.  The  tp-av&clotbes  were  probably  of  the 
ftihioD  worn  in  lile,  but  swathed  and  fastened 
with  bandages,  and  (he  head  covered  Mparately. 
PreTiously  to  this,  epicea  were  applied  to  the 
corpw  in  Che  form  of  ointmenc,  or  between  the 
folds  of  the  linen ;  hence  out  Lord's  remark, 
that  the  woman  had  anointed  hit  body,  "with 
a  view  to  dreasing  it  in  these  gTav&«lothes,"  — 
3.  The  precedent  of  Jacob's  and  Joseph's  re- 
mains being  returned  to  the  land  of  Canaan 
was  followed,  in  wish  at  least,  by  every  pions 
Jew.  Following  a  similar  notion,  some  of  the 
Rabbins  taught  that  only  in  that  land  Cuuld 
those  wbo  were  buried  obtain  a  share  in  the 
reaunmclion  which  was  to  usher  in  Messiah's 
rci)cn  on  earth.  Tombs  were,  in  popular  be- 
lief, led  by  the  same  teaching,  invealed  with 
tradidons.  The  neighborhood  of  Jerusalem  it 
thickly  scudded  with  combs,  many  of  them  of 
neat  antiquity.  The  celebrated  "  Tombs  of 
the  Kings  have  received  this  name  on  account 
of  their  remarkable  character;  but  they  are 
supwsed  by  Robinson  and  Porter  to  be  the 
tomb  of  Hdena,  the  widowed  queen  of  Mono- 
bazns  king  of  Adiabene.  They  are  excavated 
out  of  the  rock. 


Bomt-oSering.    The  word  is  applied  to 
""   """"        '    '  ■    ■■  "by 


ccpt  the  refiisc  asNes,  "  ascended  "  in  'he  smoke 
to  God.  Everysacrificc  was  in  part  'abumt- 
offering,"  because,  sinec  fire  was  I'jc  chosen 
manifestation  of  Uod'a  presence,  the  portion  of 
each  BBcrificG  especially  dedicated  to  Uirn  was 
consumed  by  lire.  Buc  che  term  is  generally 
rcscrictcd  to  that  which  is  proprrtv  a.  "  w/ioie 
bumt-offering,"  the  whole  of  which' was  so  of- 
fered and  so  consumed.  The  bumt-offering  is 
flrst  named  in  Gen.  viii.  20.  as  offered  after  the 
Flood.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  Book  of 
Geneaii  (sec  xv.  9,  17,  xxii.  2,  7,  8,  13)  it  ap- 
pears to  be  the  only  sacrifice  referred  to  ;  after- 
wards,it  became  di^tingnished  as  one  of  die 
regular  classes  of  sacrifice  under  the  Mosaic 
law.  Now  all  sacrifices  are  divided  (see  Heh. 
V.  1 )  into  ■'  gifts  "  and  "  Barrificca-for-sin  "  (i.e. 
eacharistic  and  propitiatory  sacrifices),  and  of 
Che  former  of  these  the  bumt-ol^ring  was 
the  choicest  specimen.  The  meanini;  of  the 
whole  bnmt-offiiring  was  that  which  is  the 
original  idea  of  all  sacrifice,  the  offering  by 


the  Loni-  It  t/pifled  (see  Heb-  v.  1,  3,  7,  8) 
our  lord's  offermg  (as  especially  in  the  templ>- 
tion  and  the  agoay),  the  perfect  sacrifice  of 
His  own  boinan  will  to  the  WiU  of  His  Father. 
In  accordance  with  this  principle  it  was  enacted 
that  with  the  buml-offenng  a  "  mcat-ofiering  " 
(of  flour  and  oil)  and  "  drink-o&ring  "  of 
wine  should  be  otfered,  as  showing  that,  with 
chcnuiclves,  men  dedicated  also  Co  God  the  chief 
earthly  gifa  with  which  He  had  blessed  them 
(Uv.  viil.  18,  23, 16,  be  16,  17,  xiv.  SO  ;  Ex. 
xxix.  40 ;  Kum.  xxviii.  4,  9).  The  ceremonial 
of  the  bomt-oflenDg  is  given  in  detail  in  th« 
Book  of  Leviticus.  There  were,  as  P"^ 
bumt-offeriiiga  —  Ist-    TV  daihi   bunU-offiriag 

S.iKix.  38-42;  Norn-  xzvui- 3-81.  Sdly. 
&tbatk  Immt-offtriag  (Nmn-  xivui-  9,  10)- 
3dly.  TheofferiiigatUienaimcon,alt}MtlirKyrtat 
Jrsiivais,  Ihf.  qrfot  Day  of  AConoHerU^  and  Jetut  of 
tnanpeU.  (See  Xnni.xxviii.  ll-xiii.39.)  Pri- 
vaU  lmnil-o£'rringi  were  appointed  at  the  conse- 
cration of  priests  (Kx.  xxix.  lb;  Lev.  viii.  lB,ix. 
12),  at  the  purificadon  of  women  (Lev.  xii.  6,  8), 
at  the  cleansing  of  the  lepers  (Lev.  xiv.  19],  and 
removal  of  other  ceremonial  nncleanneas  {iv. 
15,  30),  on  any  accidental  breach  of  the  Naia- 
ritic  vow,  orat  its  conclusion  (Num.  vi.  ;  comp. 
Acta  xxi.  26),  &c-  But  fitrarill  bwvt-offrringt 
were  oHered  and  accepted  by  God  on  any  sol- 
emn occasions,  as,  for  example,  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  tabernacle  (Num-  vii.)  and  of  the 
temple  (t  K.  viii.  64),  when  they  were  offered 
in  extraordinary  abundance. 
BuHh.  The  Hebrew  word  i^nA  occura  only 
,'« 


1    refer 
I   thcfla 


>   Jehovah's 

e  of  ( 


Che  bush"  (Ex.  iU.  2,3,  4;  DcuC- ixjdii-  16). 
The  Greek  word  is  ^rof  both  in  the  LXS. 
and  in  the  S.  T.  (Lnko  xx.  S7  ;  Acts  vii-  35; 
see  also  Luke  vi.  44,  where  it  is  correctly  rvn- 
dcrod  "  bramble  bush  "  by  the  A.  V).  Celsins 
[nier<A.  ii.  5(t)  has  argu»i  in  favor  of  the  Ru- 
bae  vulgara,  i.e.  R.  JhOicotat,  the  bramble  or 
blackberry  bush,  representing  the  s'imA,  and 
traces  the  etymology  of  Mt.  "  Sinai "  to  this 
name.  Sprei^l  identifies  Che  lAuA  with  what 
be  terms  Uie  ^ibut  aamtut,  and  says  it  grows 
abnndandy  near  Sinai.  It  is  quite  impossible 
to  say  what  kind  of  thorn  bitsb  is  intended  by 
aneA  ;  but  Sinai  is  almujit  beyond  the  range  (ff 
the  genus  ru6tu. 

Bushel-    [Meaburkh.1 

Butter,  curdled  milk  (Gen. xviU.  8;  Deui. 
xxxii,  14 ;  Jiidg.  v.  25 ;  Job  sx.  17).  Milk  is 
generally  oflered  lo  iravellcrs  in  Palestine  in  a 
curdled  or  sour  stale,  "  lebim,"  thick,  almost 
like  butter.  Hasselouist  (TVor.  p.  159,  Eng. 
cr. )  describes  the  meUiod  of  making  butter  em- 
ployed by  the  Arab  women :  "  They  made  but- 
ter in  alcatherbag,  hung  on  three  poles  erected 
for  the  purpose,  m  the  (bna  of  a  cone,  and 
drawn  lo  and  fto  bv  two  women."  Burckhardi 
ITmiflsm.imlm.i.  p.  B3)  mentions  the  diBer- 
cnt  uses  of  hulier  liv  lite  Arabs  of  the  Hedjai. 

JSOX,  the  neconiC  -on  of  Milcah  and  ^aho^ 
(Gen.  xxii.  21).  Klihu  Is  called  "the  Bmice" 
of  the  kindred  of  Ram.  (>.  Aram.  EUhnwas 
therefore  probably  a  descendant  of  Bni.  whose 
family  seems  to  have  seeded  in  Arabia  D«*ertB 


C^SAREA 
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arPetnBB  (Jer.  xxv.  23).  —  2.  A  name  oocnr- 
rioff  in  the  genealogies  of  the  tribe  of  Ghid 
(1  Chr.  y.  uy 
Bafm^  father  of  Eaekid  the  prophet  (£z.  i. 


3), 


[Idinnr.] 


c. 


Cab.    [Hbasubbs.] 

Gabl)on,  a  town  in  the  low  country  of  Jn- 
dah  (Joeh.  xr.  40). 

Ca1i>1ll,  a  place  named  as  one  of  the  land- 
Bsrlu  on  the  ooandaiy  of  Asher  (Joeh.  xix. 
17).  It  may  fimrljr  be  considered  as  still  existing 
in  the  modom  KMUf  which  was  found  by  Dr. 
Smith  and  by  Robinson  8  or  9  miles  east  of 
AMaa,  and  about  the  same  distance  from  Jefat. 
Being  thus  on  the  veiy  borders  of  (jalilee,  it  is 
more  than  probable  tliat  there  is  some  connec- 
tion between  this  place  and  the  district  contain- 
ing twenty  dtiea,  which  was  presented  by 
Soioiiion  to  Hiram  king  of  Tyre  (1  E.  ix. 
11-14). 

Gad^dlB,  the  snmame  of  JoAirMAir,  the 
cidest  brother  of  Judas  Maocabssus  (1  Mace 
ii.  2).    Ap. 

(Xddkf  1  Maoc.  xi.  63,  73.    \Kxdbsb.] 

Ca'des-bar^nay  Jnd.  y.  14.   Kadbsh-bab- 

IBA.]      Ap. 

Gad^nuel.  i  Esd.  ▼.  26,  bs.   [Kaomul.] 

Gn'aar.  always  in  the  N.  T.  the  Roman 
Mperor,  tiie  soToreign  of  Judna  (John  xix. 
12,15;  ActsxTiL  7). 

GflBaafe'^a  (Acts  via.  40,  ix.  30,  x  1,  24, 
li- 11,  ziL  19,  xriii.  22,  xxi.  8,  16 ;  xxiiL  23, 
83;  xxT.  1,  4,  6,  IS).  The  passages  just 
cpnoMrated  show  how  important  a  j^aoe  this 
citT  occupies  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
Gcasrea  was  sitoated  on  the  coast  of  Puestine, 
on  the  line  of  the  great  road  from  Tyre  to 
Egypt,  and  about  hiuf  way  between  Joppa  and 
lAoira.  The  journey  of  St.  Peter  from  Joppa 
(Acts  X.  24)  oocafHed  rather  more  than  a  oay. 
Ob  the  other  hand  St  Paul's  journey  from 
Pioleniais  (Acta  xxi.  8)  was  accomplished  with- 
in the  day.  The  distance  from  Jerusalem  was 
•boot  70  milea ;  Jonephus  states  it  in  round 
Bnmben  as  600  stadia.  It  has  been  ascertained, 
hEmerer,  that  there  was  a  shorter  road  by  An- 
tipatnB  than  that  which  is  giren  in  the  Itinera- 
fy.— a]KHntof  some  importance  in  refSsrenoe 
to  the  n^htjonm^  of  Acts  xxiii.  [Antipa- 
ttis.]  Jbi  Strabo  s  time,  there  was  on  this 
point  of  the  ooaat  merely  a  town  called  "  Stra- 
to's  tower"  with  a  landing-place,  whereas,  in 
the  tone  of  Tacitus,  Csesarea  is  spoken  of  as 
^Knig  the  head  of  JudsBa.  It  was  in  this  in- 
Jvral  that  the  city  was  buUt  by  Herod  the 
mit  The  work  was  tn  fact  accomplished  in 
^  yean.  The  utmost  care  and  expense  were 
krished  on  the  building  of  Caesarea.  It  was 
the  oflScial  residenoe  of  the  Herodian  kings, 
nd  of  Festus,  Felix,  and  the  other  Roman 
PlMnrators  of  Judsea.  Here  also  were  the 
P^>di|aarters  of  die  military  forces  of  the  prov- 
!<Ke.  Casana  continued  to  be  a  d^  of  some 
importuce  eren  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades. 
*HPv,  though  an  Arabic  corruption  of  the  name 
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still  lingers  on  the  site  (Kaitariifeh),  it  is  Oi 
terly  desolate ;  and  its  ruins  have  for  a  long 
penod  been  a  quarry,  from  which  other  towns 
m  this  part  of  Syria  have  been  built. 

Cteaare'a  Philip^'pi  is  mentioned  only 
in  the  two  first  Gospels  (Matt.  xvi.  13 ;  Mark 
viii.  27)  and  in  accounts  of  the  same  transac- 
tions. CsBsarea  Philippi  was  the  northernmost 
point  of  our  Lord's  joumeyings ;  and  die  pas- 
sage in  his  lifo,  which  was  connected  with  the 
place,  was  otherwise  a  very  marked  one.  The 
place  itself  too  is  remarkable  in  its  physical 
and  picturesque  characteristics,  and  also  m  its 
historical  associations.  It  was  at  the  eastern- 
most and  most  important  of  the  two  recog- 
nised sources  of  the  Jordan,  the  other  being  at 
TeM-Kadi,  The  spring  rises,  and  the  city 
was  built,  on  a  limestone  terrace  in  a  valley  at 
the  base  of  Mount  Hermon.  Casarea  Phdip- 
pi  has  no  O.  T.  history,  thoi^h  it  has  been  not 
unreasonably  identified  with  Satd-Gad.  Its  an- 
nals run  back  direct  from  Herod's  time  into 
headienism.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  identi- 
fying it  with  the  Panium  of  Josephus ;  and  die 
inscriptions  are  not  yet  obliterated  which  show 
that  tne  god  Pan  had  once  a  sanctuary  at  this 
Boot,  Panium  became  part  of  the  territory  of 
Philip,  tetrarch  of  Trachonitis,  who  enlarged 
and  embellished  thetown,  and  called  it  CsMarea 
Philippi,  pardy  after  his  own  name,  andpardv 
affcer  that  of  the  emperor.  Agrippa  IL  fol- 
lowed in  the  same  course  of  fiattery,  and  called 
the  j^lace  Neronias.  Coins  of  CcBBorea  Panecu 
contmued  throne^  the  reigns  of  many  emperors. 
It  is  still  call  SSoRuis,  tne  first  name  mtving 
here,  as  in  other  cases,  survived  the  second. 
The  vast  castle  above  the  site  of  the  city,  built 
in  Syro-Greek  or  even  PhoBnician  times,  is  still 
the  most  remarkable  fortress  in  the  Holy  Land, 

Cage.  The  term  so  rendered  in  Jer.  t.  27 
is  more  properly  a  tn^,  in  which  dcKX>y  birds 
were  placed J[comp.  Eoclus.  xi  30).  In  Rev. 
xviii.  2  the  Greek  term  means  a  prison. 

Cai^aphaSy  in  full,  Jossph   Cazaphas, 

high-priest  of  the  Jews  under  Tiberius  during 
the  years  of  our  Lord's  public  ministry,  and  at 
the  time  of  his  condemnation  and  crucifixion 
(Matt  xxvi.  3,  57 ;  John  xi.  49,  xviii.  13, 14, 
24,  28 ;  Acts  iv.  6).  The  Procurator  Valerius 
Gratus  appointed  him  to  the  dignity.  He  held 
it  during  the  whole  procuratorship  of  Pontius 
Pilate,  but  was  deposed  by  the  Prc^nsul  Vitel- 
lius  (a.d.  36).  He  was  8on-in4aw  of  Annas. 
[Ankas.] 

Cain.  The  historical  facts  in  the  lifo  of 
Cain,  as  recorded  in  Gen.  iv.,  are  briefly  these: 
— He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Adam  and  £ve;  he 
followed  the  business  of  agriculture ;  in  a  fit  of 
jealousy,  roused  by  die  rejection  of  his  own 
sacrifice  and  the  acceptance  of  Abel's,  he  com- 
mitted the  crime  of  murder,  for  which  he  was 
expelled  from  Eden,  and  led  the  life  of  an  exile ; 
he  settled  in  the  land  of  Nod,  and  built  a  city 
which  he  named  after  his  son  Enoch ;  his  de- 
scendants are  enumerated,  together  with  the 
inventions  for  which  ^ev  were  remarkable. 
Occasional  references  to  Cain  are  made  in  the 
N.  T.  (Heb.  xi.  4;  1  John  iii.  12;  Jude  11.) 
The  following  points  deserve  notice  in  con- 
nection with  the  Biblical  narrative:  —  1.  The 
position  of  the  land  of  Nod,  which  it  seems 
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I   identirj  with  anj  ipecial 

.. tnark  set  apoD  Ckin  "  prab- 

■bl/  meuu  thu  JehovsL  gave  a  tim  U  Cun, 
Terr  much  u  agnt  were  Kfterwanu  giveii  to 
Noah  (Oen.  ix.  13),  Moms  {Ex.  iii.  3, 19],  Elijah 
(I  K.  xix.  U ),  and  Hnekiab  (Ii.  xxxTui.  7,  8). 
S.  The  luuratiTe  impliee  the  existence  of  a 
coniideiable  populalioa  in  Cain's  time  (ir.  14}. 
4.  The  descendwita  ot  Cain  are  ennmeniMd  to 
the  lixlh  generation.  Some  commentators 
(Knobel,  von  Bohlea)  have  tnced  an  artificial 
gtructoni  in  this  genealogr,  bj  irhich  it  is  reo- 
dered  parallel  to  tliat  of  the  ^lliitea.  It  mnst 
be  observed,  hovever,  that  the  diArences  br 
Bxceed  the  points  of  similaril;.    S.  The  social 


iiistnunent* ;   Tnb«l-cain  was  the  first  smith ; 
I«mech's  longnHge  take*  the  stately  lone  of 

Ktrj  I  and  even  the  names  of  the  women, 
imah  {pleamnt),  ZilUh  (lAotlno),  Adah  (dmo- 
mental),  stent  to  beapeak  an  advanced  slate  of 
civilixation.  Bat  along  with  this,  there  was 
Tiolence  and  godlessneas;  Cain  and  Lamech 
fnmish  proof  of  the  Ibnner,  while  the  conclading 
words  of  Gen.  iv.  26  imply  the  Utter.  6.  The 
contrast  eatablished  between  the  Cainiles  and 


Cain,  one  of  the  cities  in  the  low  Mantrr 
if  Judaa,  named  with  Zanoah  and  GibeaK 
tJosh.  XV.  97). 

Cai'nszi.  L  Son  of  Enos,  aged  70  jesrs 
when  be  begat  Hahalaleel  his  son.  He  lived 
840  jeais  afterwards, and  died  aged  910  (Gen.  v. 
9-14).  The  nbbincal  tradition  was  chat  be 
Bi*t  introdnced  idol-worship  and  aatrologj  — 
*  tradition  which  the  Hellenists  transferred  10 
thepost-dilDTianCainan.  2.  SonofArphuad, 
nod  btberof  Sala.acrordinf;  to  Lnke  in. 35, 36, 
•nd  Dsoallj;  called  the  second  Cainan.  He  ii 
alio  found  in  the  pieaent  copiea  of  the  T.XX. 
in  the^enealogj  of  Shem,  Gen.  x.  S4,  xi.  IS, 
and  1  Chr.  1. 18,  bnt  it  nowhece  named  in  the 
HArewMSS.,  norin  anjof  the  versioiis  made 
from  the  Hebrew.  It  seems  certain  that  hii 
name  was  Introdnced  into  the  genealogies 
the  Greek  O.  T.  in  order  to  biW  them  ii 

hannonr  with  the  genealogy  of  Christ  in 

Lnke's  Gospel,  where  Cainan  was  (bnnd  in  tba 
time  of  Jerome.  Probably  Cainan  was  not  ia- 
•erted  by  St.  Lnke  hiniseU',  bnt  was  sJlierwanli 
added,  either  by  accident,  or  to  make  up  the 
DonilMr  of  generations  to  IT,  or  from  son- 
other  canee  which  cannot  now  be  discovered. 

Cakes.    [Brbad.] 

Oal&b,  one  of  the  most  ancient  dties  of 
Assyria.  Its  foundation  is  ascribed  to  i*" 
patriarch  Asshor  (Gen.  x.  U).  According 
the  opinions  of  the  best  Oriental  antiqnaria, 
the  site  of  Calah  is  mariced  bv  the  Nimrvd 
ruins,  which  have  fkimished  so  Isrge  a  propor- 
tion of  the  AssTTian  remains  at  present  in 
England.  If  thu  be  regarded  as  ascertained, 
Calah  mnst  be  considered  to  have  been  at  one 
time  (abont  B.O.  03O-T3O)  the  cafdlal  of  the 

OaUmolallU,  l  Eadr.  t.  M,  a  corrupt 
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name,  apparently  agglomerated  of  Etui,  Lo^ 
and  Hadid,    An. 

Calamus.    [Ribd.] 

Cal'ooL  a  man  of  Jndah,  son  or  deaeendani 
of  Zerah  (1  Chr.  iL  6).  Probably  iibntica] 
with  Chai«ol 

Oaldzoil,  a  veasel  for  boiling  flesh,  athcr 
for  ceremonial  or  domestic  use  Js  Chr.  xxxr. 
13 ;  1  Sam.  ti.  14 ;  Mic  iii.  a  i  Job  xlL  SO). 


Caleb.  1.  Accoiding  to  I  Chr.  ii.  ».  IS. 
19, 43, 50,  tbe  son  of  Reiton,  the  MO  of  Phaiea, 
the  son  of  Judah,  and  the  tkiber  of  Hnr  br 
Ephnth  or  Epbratah,  and  consequently  grand' 
fhtberof Caleb  tiie  spy.  His  brotbers,  according 
to  the  same  anthority,  were  Jerahmeel  and  Bam ; 
bis  wives  Aanbab,  Jerioth,  and  Bphratb ;  and 
his  concnbines  Ephah  and  Maacbali  (ver.9,  18, 
19,  46, 461.  2.  Son  of  Jephunneb,  bv  which 
patronvmic  the  iUuttrioni  ^y  is  nsoally  denc- 
naled  (Nnm.  xiii.  6,  and  ten  other  places),  with 
the  addition  of  that  of  "  (he  Eeneiile,"  or  "  son 
of  Kenai,"  in  Num.  xxxii.  11;  Josh.  xir.  6, 14. 
Cald>  is  first  mentioned  in  the  list  of  the  rulers 
or  princes  who  were  se&t  to  search  the  land  of 
Canaan  in  the  second  year  of  the  Exodus. 
Caleb  was  a  prince  or  chief  in  the  tribe  of 
Jndah,  perhaps  as  chief  of  the  family  of  the 
Hezronites.  He  and  Oshea  or  Joshua  the  gon 
of  Nan  were  the  only  two  of  the  whole  numbei 
who,  on  their  return  ftom  Canaan  to  Kadesh- 
Bamea,  encouraged  the  people  to  enter  in  boldly 
to  the  land,  and  take  poaaession  of  it;  fin 
which  act  of  laithfiilneM  they  narrowly  tacaped 
stoning  at  the  hands  of  the  inliirialed  people. 
In  the  plagiie  that  enaned,  while  the  otner  ten 
spies  perished,  Caleb  and  Joshua  alone  were 
spared.  For^-Sve  years  afterwards,  when 
some  progress  bad  been  made  in  the  conijneel 
of  the  land,  Caleb  came  to  Joshua  and  claimed 
poeaession  of  the  land  of  the  Anakims,  Ki^atb- 
Arba,  or  Hetutm,  and  the  neighboring  hill 
country  (Josh.  siv.).  This  was  immediately 
granted  to  him,  and  the  following  chaptei 
relatee  bow  he  took  possession  of  Hebron, 
driving  oat  the  three  eons  of  Anak ;  and  how 
he  of^red  Achi^  his  daughter  in  marriage  U 
whoever  would  take  Kiijath-Sepber,  i-e.  Debir; 
and  how  when  Otbniel,  his  younger  brother, 
had  performed  the  feat,  be  not  only  gave  bin 
his  daughter  to  wife,  bat  with  her  the  npper  tnf 
nelher  springs  of  water  which  she  asked  for. 
After  this  wo  hear  no  more  of  Caleb,  nor  is  the 
^me  of  his  death  recorded.  But  a  very  inter- 
esting qneelion  arises  as  to  the  biith  and 
parentage  of  Caleb.  He  is,  aa  we  have  «eea, 
■tyled  "  the  son  of  Jephunneb  the  Kaneaile,'' 
and  Us  younger  broUwr  Othnid,  afterward 
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4he  bwJndga,  is  iIm)  called  "  the  K>n  of  Koiai " 
(JmL  it.  17  ;  Jodg.  i.  13,  iii.  9, 1 1 ).  Un  Ibe 
oilKr  bud  the  genealogj  in  1  Chr.  ii.  make* 
DO  iKBlioii  vluiever  oreither  Jephnnneh  or 
Saai,  bM  repraMDti  Caleb,  though  obecarely, 
m  beiiig  a  detoendant  of  Uetron  and  a  aon  of 
Un  (no  EDO  ch.  it.).  Again  in  Josh.  xt.  13 
m  im  Hum  dngalar  expresuon, "  Unto  Caleb 
Ibi  an  of  Jephunneh  he  gave  a  part  amtui^  tlu 
lUfrei  of  JadaM  ; "  and  in  xit.  U,  the  no  leu 
uiilkaatone, "  Hebron  became  the  inheritaace 
a  CiM)  the  ion  of  Jephanneh  the  Kenetile, 
irttax  ihat  he  wholly  followed  Jehovah  God 
iflmd."  It  beoomes  therefore  quite  poeaible 
ibit  (^kb  wai  a  foreigner  by  birth  ;  aproseljte, 
DKoTpanled  into  the  tribe  of Jadah.  3.  Cai^b- 
ErauTAB,  according  to  the  present  text  of 
ICbr.iLM,  the  name  of  a  place  where  Hezron 
died.  Bat  no  inch  place  was  ever  heard  of 
The  present  text  must  therefbra  be  eormpi,  and 
tbi  reading  wMcb  Jerome's  Hebrew  Bible  bad, 
ud  whidi  ii  preserred  in  the  LXX.,  ia  prob- 
>Ur  the  tine  (me,  "  Caleb  came  in  auto 
Epiiniah," 

ClUL  In  Ex.  xzzii.  4,  we  are  told  that 
AvoD,  coDKnuoed  by  the  people  in  the  ab- 
•race  of  Moacs.  made  a  molten  calf  of  the 
gUa  earnings  of  ibe  people,  to  re^esent  the 
Bobm  which  bntiuht  Isnel  out  of  Egypt.  It 
dM  M>t  Mem  likely  that  the  earrings  wonld 
htn  pTDTided  the  enormous  qnantity  of  gold 
nqoind  for  a  toUd  figure.  More  probablv  it 
*»  %  wooden  figtue  laminated  with  gold,  a 
pfoOM  which  is  known  to  have  existed  in 
Etjpt.  "A  gUdtd  ox  coTcied  with  a  pall" 
*»a  iniUem  of  Oftrii  (Wilkinion,  It,  33S). 


tn  poniih  the  apoatasy,  Moses  burnt  the  calf, 
■■■t  ibea  grinding  it  to  powder  scattered  it  OTer 
^  "ater,  where,  according  U>  some,  it  pro- 
daod  b  te  drinkers  efiects  similar  to  the  water 
I'jedoasy  (Num.  t.).  He  probably  adopted 
lU  <oane  ai  the  deaiUieat  and  moat  irreparabto 
Uuv  tt  tkeir  snpemition,  or  as  an  all^rical 


ilui  he  Becetr  cut,  gronnd,  aod  filed  the  gold 
■e  powdtr.    It  has  dwara  been  a  great  di^te 


'**l"c*i<tt  thk  caU 
<riwtenibeJew 
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of  Bgy^t,  those  of  Isii.  of  Athor,  and  of  Ibe 
three  kinds  of  sacred  buUl,  Apio,  Basis,  and 
MneTis,  8ir  Q.  Wilkinson  fixes  on  the  latter  as 
the  prototype  of  the  ^Iden  calf;  "  the  oKrings, 
dancingB,  Kad  rejoicings  practised  on  that  occa- 
sion were  duubtlesa  in  imiCation  of  a  ceremony 
they  had  witnessed  io  honor  of  Mnevia"  {Atie. 
Egypl.,  V.  197).  It  seems  to  us  more  likely 
tliat  in  this  calf-worship  the  Jews  merely 

"  Litaud  their  Maker  to  thefiarM  ox;" 
or  in  other  words,  adopted  a  well-nndenlood 
cherubic  emblem.  The  prophet  Hosea  is  fbll 
of  dennnciations  against  the  calf-worship  of  Is- 
rael (Uo«.  Tiii.  S,  6,  X.  6],  and  mentions  the 
curious  custom  of  kiumg  them  (xiii.  E).  His 
change  of  Betbel  into  BetbaTen  possibly  arose 
ftota  contempt  of  this  idolatrv.  The  calf  at 
Dan  was  carried  away  by  Tiglath-Pileser,  and 
that  of  Bethel  ten  years  aAer  by  his  son  Sbal- 
maneser  (Prideanx,  Conn,  i.  IS).  In  the  ex- 
pression "  tbo  calves  of  our  lips  (Hos,  xiv,  S), 
the  word  "calves"  is  used  metaphorically  (br 
victims  or  sacrifices,  and  the  passage  signifies 
either  "  we  will  render  to  thee  sacrifices  of  our 
lips,"  that  is,  "  the  tribute  of  thanksgiving  and 
praise,"  or  "  we  will  off^  to  thee  the  samfices 
which  our  lips  have  vowed." 
Cal'itas,  l   £«dr.  ix.  S3,  48.     [Kxuta.] 

Oallis'tlleneS,  a  partisan  of  Nicanor,  who 
was  burnt  by  the  Jews  on  the  defeat  of  that 
general  in  revenge  fbr  his  guilt  in  setting  fire 
to  "the  sacred  portals"  (3  Mace.  viii.  33). 
Ap. 

Cal'neh,  or  Cal'oo,  appeais  in  Genems 
(x.  10)  among  the  cidea  of  nimrod.  Probably 
the  site  is  the  modem  Niffir,  which  was  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  earlr  cwitals,  and  which,  un- 
der ttie  name  of  Nopier,  the  Talmad  identifies 
with  Calneh.  We  may  gather  from  8mp> 
tare  that  in  the  Btb  century  b.o.  Calneh  was 
taken  by  one  of  the  As^rian  kings,  and 
nerw  recovered  its  prosperity  {Is.  x.  9;  Am. 
Ti.  8). 

Oal'DO.  Is-  X.  9.     [Calkbh.) 

Oal'pbL  fotber  of  Judas,  one  of  the  two 
c^itains  of  Jonathan's  army  who  remained 
firm  at  the  battle  of  Gennesar  (I  Mace  xi. 
701^ 

C&l'TBITi  a  word  occurring  in  the  A.V. 
only  in  Lnke  xxiii.  33,  and  ibeie  do  proper 
name,  bnt  arising  from  the  translators  baviag 
liteially  adopted  the  word  ca!i>aria,  i.e.  a  baie 
■knll,  Uie  Vulgate  rendering  of  fpaviati,  which 
■gain  Is  nothing  but  the  Greek  fbr  GoLaoroA. 
Prof.  Stanley  has  not  omitted  [S.  4-  P.  4B0, 
note]  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  (he  popu- 
lar expression  "Monnt  Calvary"  is  not  war. 
ranted  by  aay  statement  in  the  accounts  of  ttls 
place  of  our  Lonl's  crucifixion. 

Camel.  Under  this  head  we  shall  con«dw 
the  Hebrew  words  ^nu/,  bedier,  or  bidtrnh,  and 
cirtarM.  As  to  the  achahttranlM  in  Esth.  TiiL 
10,  erroneously  translated  "camels"  by  t)M 
A.y.,  see  Muut  (note).  —  1.  (Hinia/ ia  the  com- 
mon Hebrew  term  to  expnas  the  genua  "  camel," 
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covered  in  the  paintings  or  hieroglyphics.  The 
Eduopianshsa  "camds  in  abandance"  (2  Chr. 
xiv.  15) ;  the  queen  of  Sheba  came  to  Jerusalem 
**  with  camels  that  bare  spices  and  gold  and  pre- 
cious stones"  (1  K.  x.  2) ;  the  men  of  Kedar  and 
of  Uasor  possessed  camels  (Jer.  xlix.  29,  32) ; 
David  took  away  the  camels  from  the  Geshurites 
and  ti^e  Amalekites  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  9,  xxx.  17) ; 
forty  camels'  burden  of  good  things  were  sent  to 
Elisha  by  Benhadad  king  of  Syria  from  Damas- 
cus (2  K!.  viii.  9) ;  the  Islunaelites  trafficked  with 
Egypt  in  the  precious  gums  of  Qilead,  carried 
on  the  backs  of  camels  (Gen.  xzxvii.  25) ;  the 
Midianites  and  the  Amalekites  possessed  camels 
"as  the  sand  by  the  sea-side  for  multitude" 
(Jndg.  vii.  12) ;  Job  had  three  thousand  camels 
before  his  affliction  (Job  i.  S),  and  six  thousand 
afterwards  (xUL  12).  The  camel  was  used  for 
riding  (Gen.  xxiv.  64 ;  1  Sam.  xxx.  17) ;  as  a 
baast  of  harden  generally  (Gen.  xxxvii.  25 ;  2 


K.  viii.  9 ;  1  K.  X.  2,  &c.) ;  and  for  dranght 
purposes  (Is.  xxi.  7).  From  1  Sam.  xxx.  17 
we  team  that  camels  were  used  in  war.  John 
the  Baptist  wore  a  garment  made  of  camel's 
hair  (Matt.  iii.  4 ;  M!ark  i.  6),  and  some  have 
supposed  that  Elijah  "was  clad  in  a  dress  of  the 
same  stuff."  Chardin  (in  Harmer's  (Mmav,  iL 
487)  says  the  people  in  the  East  make  vest- 
ments of  camel  B  hair,  which  they  pull  off  the 
animal  at  the  time  it  is  **t»«»»giig  its  ooat. 
Camel's  milk  was  much  esteemed  by  Orientals, 
and  was  in  all  probid>ility  used  by  the  Hebrews, 
though  no  distinct  reference  to  it  is  made  in 
the  Bible.  Camel's  flesh,  altJiongh  moch  es> 
teemed  hj  the  Arabs,  was  forbidden  as  food  to 
the  Israehtes  (Lev.  xi.  4 ;  Deut.  xiv.  7|,  boaaoae, 
though  the  camel  "  cheweth  the  cud,  it  dividetk 
not  Uie  hoof."  Dr.  Kitto  {Pl^.  H.  rfPaUM. 
p.  391)  says  "the  Arabs  adorn  the  necks  of 
their  camels  with  a  band  of  cloth  or  leather. 


Baetrion  or  tw»-faiiinpcA  GWiMlt  on  Aaqntaa  monimiontk   (Lojard.) 


■pon  which  are  strung  small  sliclls  called  cow- 
ties  in  the  form  of  half-moons : "  this  veiy  aptly 
illustrates  Judg.  viii.  21,  26,  with  reference  to 
^  moon-shaped  ornaments  that  were  on  the 
necks  of  the  camels  which  Gideon  took  from 
Zebah  and  Zalmunna.  From  the  temperate 
habits  of  the  camel  with  regard  to  its  require- 
ments of  food  and  water,  and  from  its  wondei^ 
fol  adaptation,  both  structurally  and  phvsio- 
logically,  to  traverse  the  arid  regions  whicn  for 
m&es  afibrd  but  a  scanty  herbage,  we  can  readil  v 
give  credence  to  the  immense  numbers  whicn 
Scripture  speaks  of  as  the  property  either  of 
tribM  or  individuals.  The  three  thousand 
camels  of  Job  may  be  illustrated  to  the  very 
letter  by  a  passage  in  Aristotle  (H.  A.  ix.  87, 
§  5) :  "  r^ow  some  men  in  upper  Asia  possess  as 
many  as  three  thousand  camels." — 2.  Bicher, 
inckrdh  (Is.  Ix.  6;  Jer.  ii.  23).  The  Hebrew 
words  occur  only  in  two  passages  above  named, 
where  the  A.  V.  reads  "  dromedary." 

Bochart  {Hieroz.  i.  15,  sq.)  contends  that  the 
Hebrew  word  is  indicative  only  of  a  difierence 
in  age,  and  adduces  the  authority  of  the  Arabic 
becra  in  support  of  his  opinion  that  a  young 
camel  is  signified  by  the  term.  E^mologically 
the  Hebrew  word  is  more  in  mvor  of  the 
"  dromedary."  So  too  are  the  old  versions.  — 
8.  As  to  the  drcardth  of  Is.  Ixvi.  20  (A.  Y. 
"swift  beasts")  there  is  some  difibrence  of 
•pinion.  The  explanation  is  not  satisfactory 
which  is  given  by  Bochart  {Hiemx.  i.  25),  fol- 
lowing some  of  the  Rabbis,  and  adopted  by 


Rosenmiiller,  Gesenius,  Lee,  and  others,  tiiat 
"dromedaries"  are  meant  We  prefer,  with 
Michaelis  and  Parkhurst,  to  understand  the 
"panniers  "  or  "  baskets  "  carried  on  the  backs 
of^  camels  or  mules,  and  to  refer  the  word  to  its 
unrednplicated  form  in  Gen.  xxxi.  34.  The 
species  of  camel  which  was  in  common  use 
amongst  the  Jews  and  the  heathen  natioQS  of 


Palestine  was  the  Arabian  or  one-hnmped 
camel  (Camelug  ArxAieuB),  The  dromedary  is 
a  swifter  animal  than  the  baggage-camel,  and 
is  used  chiefly  for  riding  purposes ;  it  is  merely 
a  finer  breed  than  the  other:  the  Arabs  call 
it  the  Heirie.  The  speed  of  the  dromedary  has 
been  greatly  exaggerated,  the  Arabs  asserting 
that  it  is  swifter  than  the  horse ;  eight  or  nine 
miles  an  hour  is  the  utmost  it  is  able  n>  per- 
form ;  this  pace,  however,  it  is  able  to  keep  up 
for  hours  together.    The  camel,  as  may  be 
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nadilj  conodTed,  is  the  subject  amongst  On- 
enuls  of  many  proverbial  expressions;  see 
man  J  cited  by  Bochart  {Hieroz.  i.  90),  and 
comp.  BCatt.  xxiii.  24,  and  xix.  24,  where  there 
c«i  oe  no  doabt  of  the  correctness  of  the  A.  V., 
notwithstanding  the  attempts  which  are  made 
from  time  to  time  to  escphun  away  the  expres- 
sion; the  veipr  magnitude  of  the  hyperbole  is 
eridence  in  its  favor :  with  the  Talmuds  "  an 
dephant  passing  through  a  needle's  eye  "  was  a 
common  figure  to  denote  any  thing  impossible. 
The  csmel  belongs  to  the  family  CfameUdeB, 
ffder  Ruminantia. 

Ca'moiL  the  place  in  which  Jair  the  Jnd^ 
wn  bnried  (Juds.  x.  5).  Josephns  says  that  it 
Tu  a  dtj  of  Guead.  In  moaem  times,  how- 
ever, the  name  has  not  been  recovered  on  the 
£.  of  Jordan. 

Camp.      [EXOAMFMBHTS.I 

Camphire  (Heb.  cdphar).  There  can  be 
00  (lonbt  that  '*  camphire  "  is  an  incorrect  ren- 
<lering  of  the  Hebrew  term,  which  occurs  in  the 
sense  of  some  aromatic  substance  only  in  Cant. 
L 14,  if.  13 :  the  margin  in  both  passages  has 
"cTpress,"  giving  the  form  but  not  the  signifi- 
cation of  Uie  Greek  word.  Camphhre,  or,  as  it 
ii  now  generally  written,  camphor ,  is  the  prod- 
uct of  a  tree  uurgely  cultivated  in  the  island 
of  Foraioaa,  the  Ccanphoira  officinarum,  of  the 
Kat  order  LauracetB.  From  the  expression 
"dusta  of  cdpher  in  the  vineyards  of  £ngedi," 
in  Cant  L  14,  the  Chaldee  version  reads 
"  bunches  of  grapes."  Several  versions  retain 
the  Hebrew  wora.  The  substance  really  de- 
opted  by  cdfJier  is  the  Lmoaoma  a&a  of  oota- 
ViU,  the  henna  of  Arabian  naturalists.  The  in- 
habitants of  Nubia  call  the  henna-plant  Kho- 
fitk,  Hasselouist  {Tnw.  246,  Lond.  1766), 
tpealung  of  ttiis  plant,  says  "  the  iMves  are 
inlrerixed  and  made  into  a  paste  with  water ; 
the  Eerptiaiis  bind  this  paste  on  the  nails  of 
their  hands  and  feet,  and  keep  it  on  all  night : 
this  gires  them  a  deep  yellow,  which  is  greatly 
xhnired  by  Eastern  nations.  The  color  lasts 
br  three  or  four  weeks  before  there  is  occasion 
to  renew  it.  The  custom  is  so  ancient  in  Egypt 
fhat  I  have  seen  the  nails  of  the  mummies  dyed 
a  this  manner."  Sonnini  ( Voyage,  i.  p.  297) 
MTg  the  women  are  ibnd  of  decorating  them- 
•elTes  with  the  flowers  of  the  hennarplant ; 
that  they  take  them  in  their  hand  and  perfiime 
their  bosoms  with  them.  Compare  with  this 
Cant  i.  13.  —  The  Laweonia  alba  when  vonng 
2$  without  thorns,  and  when  older  is  spmous, 
whence  Linnaeus's  names,  L.  inennu  and  L. 
JPmi;  be  regarding  his  specimens  as  two 
w^tmct  species.  The  henna-plant  grows  in 
%pt,  Syria,  Arabia,  and  N.  India.  The 
wwen  are  white,  and  erow  in  clusters,  and  are 
Toy  fragrant.  The  whole  shrub  is  from  fbur 
to  six  feet  high.  The  Lawnma  alba,  the  only 
yiovn  species,  belongs  to  the  natural  order 
ijfihrQObx. 

Ca'na  of  GkOilee,  once  Cana  in  Ghili- 

iee,  a  village  or  town  not  fiur  from  Caper- 
Buun,  memorable  as  the  scene  of  Christ's  first 
nunck  (John  iL  1,  U,  iv.  46)  as  well  as  of  a 
AQWqoent  one  (iv.  46,  54),  and  also  as  the 
Jj^tire  place  of  the  Apostle  Nathanael  (xxi.  2). 
The  traditiona]  site  is  at  Kefr  Kenna,  a  small 
'^lase  about  4^  miles  north-west  of  Naza- 


reth. It  now  contains  only  the  ruins  of  a 
chureh  said  to  ^tand  over  the  house  in  which 
the  miracle  was  performed,  and — doubtless 
much  older  —  the  fountain  from  which  the 
water  for  the  miracle  was  brought.  The  tra- 
dition identifying  Kefr  Kenna  with  Cana  is  cer- 
tainly of  considerame  age.  It  existed  in  the 
time  of  Willibald  (the  Tatter  half  of  the  8tli 
cenO,  who  visited  it  in  passing  fit>m  Nazareth 
to  Tabor,  and  again  in  that  of  Phocas  (12th 
cent.).  But  the  claims  of  another  site  have 
been  lately  brought  forwaixl  by  Dr.  Robinson 
with  much  force.  The  rival  site  is  a  village 
situated  further  north,  about  5  miles  north  of 
Sejffitrieh  (Sepphoris)  and  9  of  Nazareth,  near 
the  present  Jefixt,  the  Jotapata  of  the  Jewish 
wars.  This  village  still  bears  the  name  of 
Kcmard-jeUl.  The  Gospel  history  will  not  be 
afibcted  whichever  site  may  be  discovered  to  be 
the  real  one. 

Ca^'naan.  1.  The  fourth  son  of  Ham  (Gen. 
X.  6 ;  1  Chr.  i.  8) ;  the  progenitor  of  the  Phoe- 
nicians ("  Zidon  "),  and  of  the  various  nations 
who  before  the  Israelite  conquest  peopled  the 
sea-coast  of  Palestine,  and  generally  the  whole 
of  the  country  westward  of  the  Jordan  (Gen. 
X.  13;  1  Chr.  i.  13).— 2.  The  name  "Ca- 
naan "  is  sometimes  employed  for  the  countrv 
itself —  more  generally  styled  "  the  land  of  C.'' 
It  is  so  in  Zeph.  ii.  5 ;  and  we  also  find  "  Lan- 
guage of  C.*'  (Is.  xix.  18) :  "  Wars  of  C." 
(Judg.  ui.  1):  "Inhabitants  of  C."  (Ex.  xv. 
15) :  "  King  of  C."  (Judg.  iv.  2,  23,  24,  v.  19) : 
"  Daughters  of  C."  (Gen.  xxviii.  1, 6, 8,  xxxvi. 
2):  "Kingdoms  of  C."  (Ps.  cxxxv.  U).  In 
addition  to  the  above,  the  word  occurs  in  sev- 
eral passages  where  it  is  concealed  in  the  A.  Y. 
by  being  translated.  These  are :  Is.  xxiii.  8, 
"traffickers,"  and  xxiii.  11,  "the  merchant 
city ; "  Hos.  xii.  7,  "  He  is  a  merchant ; "  SiCph. 
i.  11,  "merchant-people." 

Ca^naan,  the  Land  of,  lit.  "  Lowland," 

a  name  denoting  the  country  west  of  the  Jor- 
dan and  Dead  Sea,  and  between  those  waters 
and  the  Mediterranean ;  specially  opposed  to 
the  "land  of  Gilead/'  that  is,  the  high  table- 
land on  the  east  of  the  Jordan.  True,  the  dis- 
trict to  which  the  name  of  "  lowland  "  is  thus 
applied  contained  many  very  elevated  spots ; 
but  high  as  the  level  of  much  of  the  couiitry 
west  df  the  Jordan  undoubtedly  is,  there  are 
several  things  which  must  always  have  pre- 
vented, as  they  still  prevent  it,  from  leaving  an 
impression  of'^ elevation.  These  are,  (1)  that 
remarkable,  wide,  maritime  plain  over  which 
the  eve  ranges  for  miles  from  the  central  hills ; 
(2)  the  still  deeper,  and  still  more  remarkable 
and  impressive  hollow  of  the  Jordan  valley; 
and  (3)  there  is  the  almost  constant  presence 
of  the  long  hijgh  line  of  the  mountains  east  of 
the  Jordan.  The  word  "  Canaanite  "  was  used 
in  the  O.  T.  in  two  senses,  a  broader  and  a  nar- 
rower, which  will  be  most  conveniently  exam- 
ined under  that  head ;  but  this  does  not  appear 
to  be  the  case  with  "  Canaan,"  at  least  in  the 
older  cases  of  its  occurrence.  It  is  only  in  later 
notices,  such  as  Zeph.  ii.  5,  and  Matt.  xv.  22, 
that  we  find  it  applied  to  the  low  maritime 
plains  of  Philistia  and  Phoenicia  (comp.  Mark 
vii.  26). 
Ca'naailite,  The,  the  designation  of  the 
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ApoBtle  SixoN,  otherwise  known  as  "  Simon 
Zdotes."  It  oocun  in  Matt.  x.  4 ;  Mark  iii. 
18.  The  word  does  not  signify  a  descendant 
of  Canaan,  nor  a  native  of  Cana,  hut  it  comes 
ftom  a  Chfddee  or  Syriac  word,  Kannedn  or 
Knonojfo,  by  which  the  Jewish  sect  or  fiiction 
of  "the  Zealots"  was  designated.  This 
Syriac  word  is  the  reading  of  the  Peshito 
version.  The  Greek  cooivalont  is  Zdolea,  and 
this  St  Luke  (vi.  15 ;  Acts  i.  13)  has  correctly 
preserved. 

Ca^naanites,  The*  a  word  used  in  two 

senses :  —  1 .  a  tribe  which  inhabited  a  particular 
locality  of  the  land  west  of  the  Jordan  before 
ihe  conquest ;  and  2.  the  people  who  inhabited 

Snerally  the  whole  of  that  country. —  1.  For 
d   tribe   of  "the  Canaanites"  only  —  the 
dwellers  in  the  lowland.    The  whole  of  the 
country  west  of  Jordan  was  a  "  lowland "  as 
compared  with  the  loftier  and  more  extended 
tracts  on  the  east ;  but  there  was  a  part  of  this 
western  country  which  was  still  more  emphati- 
cally a  "  lowland."    a.  There  were  the  plains 
lying  between  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  foot  of  the  hills  of  Benjamin,  Judah, 
and  Ephraim.    6.  But  separated  entirely  finom 
these  was  the  still  lower  region  of  the  Jordan 
Valley  or  Arabah.    "  The  Cianaanite  dwells  by 
the  sea,  and  by  the  side  of  Jordan "  (Num. 
ziii.  29).    In  Gen.  x.  18-20  the  seats  of  the 
Canaanite  tribe  are  given  as  on  the  sea-shore 
and  in  the  Jordan  Vsdley.    In  Josh.  xi.  3  "  the 
Canaanite  on  the  east  and  the  west "  is  care- 
fully distinguished  from  the  Amorite  who  held 
**  the  mountain  "  in  the  centre  of  the  country. 
—  2.  Applied  as  a  general  name  to  the  non- 
Israelite  inhabitants  of  the  land,  as  we  have 
already  seen  was    the  case  with  "Canaan." 
Instances  of  this  are,  Gen.  xii.  6 ;  Num.  xxi. 
8;  Judg.  i.  10;  and  Gen.  xiii.  12.     See  also 
Gen.  xxiv.  3,  37,  comp.  xxviii.  2,  6 ;  Ex.  xiii. 
11,  comp.  5.    Like  tne  Phcsnicians,  the  Ca- 
naanites  were  probably  given   to  commerce; 
and  thus  the  name  became  probably  in  later 
times  an  occasional  synonyme  for  a  merchant 
(Job  xli.  6 ;  Prov.  xxxi.  24 ;  comp.  Is.  xxiii. 
S,  11;    Hos.  xii.  7;   Zeph.  i.   11).  — Of  the 
language  of  the  Canaanitcs  little  can  be  said. 
On  the  one  hand,  being — if  the  genealogy  of 
Gen.  X.  be  right — Hamites,  there  could  be  no 
affinity  between  their  language  and  that  of  &e 
Israelites,  who  were  descendants  of  Shem.    On 
the  other  is  the  fact  that  Abram  and  Jacob, 
shortly  after  their  entrance  to  the  country, 
seem  able  to  hold  converse  with  them,  and  also 
that  the  names  of  Canaanite  persons  and  places 
which  we  possess  are  translatable  into  Hebrew. 
But  we  know  that  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian 
names  have  been  materially  altered   in  their 
adoption   into   Hebrew  records.     May  not  a 
similar   process   have  taken   place  when    the 
Hebrews   took    possession    of   the  Canaanite 
towns,  and  "  called  the  lands  after  their  own 
names  "  1 

Canda'ce,  a  ^neen  of  Ethiopia  (Meroe), 
mentioned  Acts  viii.  27.  The  name  was  not 
a  proper  name  of  an  individual,  but  that  of  a 
dynasty  of  Ethiopian  queens. 

Candlestioki  which  Moses  was  com- 
manded to  make  tor  the  tabernacle,  is  described 
£3L  xxv.  31-37,  xxxvii.  17-24.    It  is  called  in 


Lev.  xxiv.  4,  "  the  pore,"  and  in  Ecdiis.  jlxtl 
17,  "  the  holy  candlestick."  With  its  vanoiia 
appurtenances  it  required  a  talent  of  "  pure 
gold,"  and  it  was  not  moulded^  but  "  of  beaten 
work."  Josephus,  however,  says  that  it  was 
of  ooMl  gold,  and  hollow.    As  the  description 

Elven  in  Exodus  is  not  very  clear,  we  si>breTiate 
ightfoot's  explanation  of  it :  "  The  fbot  of 
it  was  gold,  from  which  went  up  a  shaft  strai^ht» 
which  was  the  middle  light.    Near  the  foot  was 
a  golden  dish  wrought  aunondwise ;  and  a  little 
above  that  a  golden  knop,  and  above  that  a 
golden  flower.    Then   two  branches,  one  on 
each  side,  bowed,  and  cominff  up  as  high  as  tlio 
middle  shaft.     On  each  of  them  were  three 
golden  cups  placed  almondwise  on  sharp,  scal- 
lop-shell nisnion;  above  which  was  a  golden 
knop,  a  golden  flower,  and  the  socket.    Above 
Uie  Dranches  on  the  middle  shaft  was  a  golden 
hcaa,  above  which  rose  two  shafts  more ;  above 
the  coming  out  of  these  was  another  boss,  and 
two  more  shafts,  and  tlicn  on  the  shaft  upwards 
were  throe  golden  scallop-cups,  a  knop,  and  a 
flower :  so  mat  tlic  heads  of  tne  branches  stood 
an  equal  height"  ( Works,  IL  399,  ed.  Pitman). 
The  whole  weight  of  the  candlestick  was  100 
minsD ;  its  height  was,  according  to  the  Rabbis, 
5  feet,  and  the  breadth,  or  distance  between  the 
exterior  branches,  3^  ibet.    It  has  been  calcu- 
lated to  have  been  worth  5,076t  exclusive  of 
workmanship.    Generally  it  was  "a  type  of 
preaching"  or  of  "the  light   of   the  law" 
(Lightfoot,  /.c).      Similaily  candlesticks  are 
made  types  of  the  Spirit,  of  the  Church,  of 
witnesses,  &c.  (comp.  2iech.  iv. ;  Bev.  ii   ^,  xi. 
4,  &c.)     The  candlestick  was  placed  on   the 
south  side  of  the  first  apartment  of  the  taber- 
nacle, opposite  the  table  of  show-bread  (Ex. 
xxv.  37),  and  was  lighted  every  evening  and 
dressed  every  morning  (Ex.  xxvii.  20,  21,  xxx. 
8 ;  comp.  1  Sam.  iii.  2).    Each  lamp  was  sup- 
plied with  cotton,  and  half  a  log  of  the  purest 
olive-oil  (about  two  wine-glasses),  whicn  was 
sufficient  to  keep  them  burning  during  a  long 
night.     When  carried  about,  tho  candlestick 
was  covered  with  a  cloth  of  blue,  and  put  with 
its  appendages  in  badger-skin  bags,  which  were 
supported  on  a  bar  (Num.  iv.  9).    In  Solomon's 
Temple,  instead  of  this  car^dlestick,  there  were 
ten  golden  candlesticks  similarly  embossed,  five 
on  the  right  and  five  on  the  left  (1  K.  vii.  49  ; 
2  Chr.  iv.  7).    They  were  taken  to  Babylon 
(Jer.  Iii.  19).    In  the  Temple  of  Zerabbabel 
there  was  again  a  single  candlestick  (1  Mace  i 
23,  iv.  49).     The  description  given  of  it  by 
Josephus  agrees  only  tolerably  with  the  deeply 
interesting  sculpture  on  the  Arch  of  Titus; 
but  he  drops  a  hint  that  it  was  not  identical 
with  the  one  used  in  the  Temple. 
Cane.    [Reed.] 

Cankerworm.    [Logubt.] 

Can'neh  (Ez.  xxvii.  23),  probably  a  con- 
traction of  Cslneh,  which  is  the  reading  of  one 
MS. 

Canon  of  Soripture,  The,  maj  be 

generally  described  as  "  the  collection  of  books 
which  form  the  original  and  authoritative  writ- 
ten rule  of  the  faith  and  practice  of  the  Chris> 
tian  Church."  The  word  Comm,  in  classical 
Greek,  is  properiy  a  Btrtught  rod,  as  the  rod  of 
a  shield,  or  ^at  used  in  weaving,  or  a  carpeo- 
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ler's  niJe.    In  patristic  writings  the  wofd  is 
conunoDlr  nsed  ooth  as  "  a  rule    in  the  widest 
sense,  uia  espectaUT  in  the  phrases  "  the  mle 
of  the  Church/'  "  the  mle  of  taith/'  "  the  rule 
of  tmth."    As  applied  to  Scripture  the  deriva- 
QTes  of  Ceuun  were  used  lone  before  the  simple 
word.    The  title  "  Canoniciu  "  was  first  given 
to  writings  in  the  sense  of  "  admitted  bjr  the 
rok,"  and  not  as  "forming  part  of  and  gimng 
the  role."    The  first  direct  application  of  the 
tenn  Cbun  u>  tiie  Scriptures  seems  to  be  in  the 
renes  of  Amphilodiius  (c.  380  a.d.),  where 
the  wonl  indicates  the  nue  by  which  the  con- 
testi  of  the  Bible  must  be  determined,  and 
tfaos  secondarily  an  index  of  the  constituent 
books.    Among  Latin  writers  it  is  commonly 
ibimd  from  the  time  of  Jerome  and  Augustine, 
tnd  their  nsace  of  Uie  word,  which  is  wider 
than  that  of  Sieek  writers,  is  the  source  of  its 
modera  acceptation.    The  uncanonical  books 
wvre  described  simply  as  "  those  without,"  or 
"  Ukmc  oncanonizea.      The  Apocryphal  books, 
which  were  supposed  to  occupy  an  intermediate 
podtion,  were  called  "  books  read,"  or  "  eccle- 
MSfltical,"  though  the  latter  title  was  also  ap- 
plied to  the  canonical  Scriptures.    The  canoni- 
cal books  were    also   called  "books  of  the 
Testament,"  and    Jerome    styled  the    whole 
cofleetion  by  the  striking  name  of  "  the  holy 
librvy/'  which    happily  expresses  the  unity 
and  variety  of  the  Bible.    Popular  belief  as- 
^Y^  to  Ezra  and  "the  great  syna^gue" 
the  tisk  of  collecting  and  promnlgatin|[  the 
Scriptares  as  part  of  their  work  in  organising 
the  Jewish  Church.    Doubts  have  been  thrown 
upon  this  belief,  but  it  is  in  every  way  con- 
■iteDt  with  the  history  of  Judaism  ana  with 
the  internal  evidence  of  the  books  themselves. 
After  the  Maccabsean  persecution  the  history 
of  the  formation  of  tlM  Canon  is  merged  in 
the  histoiy  of  its  contents.    The  Old  Testa- 
nent  iqipears  firom  that  time  as  a  whole.    The 
compme  Canon  of  the  New  Testament,  as 
commooly  received  at  present,  was  ratified  at 
the  third  Couhcil  of  Carthaob  (a.d.  397), 
tod  from  diat  time  was  accepted  throuffhout 
the  Latin  Church.    Respecting  the  books  of 
vhich  the  Canon  is  composed,  see  the  article 

BlBI^. 

Ganoo^  (Jud.  x.  21,  xiii.  9,  xvi.  19).  The 
cioopT  of  Holofcmes  is  the  only  one  men- 
tioneid,  although,  perhap,  from  the  "  pillars  " 
of  the  litter  described  m  Cant.  iii.  10,  it  may 
be  ai]gued  that  its  equipage  would  include  a 
csaopj.  It  prolMkbly  retained  the  mosquito  nets 
or  curtains  in  which  the  name  originated, 
>ltboQgh  its  description  ( Jnd.  x.  21 )  betrays 
Inxon'  md  display  rather  than  such  simple 
oxfiunesa. 

Canticles,  Song  of  Songtf  ue.  the  most 
lieaotifiil  of  songs,  entitled  in  the  A.  V.  Thk 
8o»o  OF  Solomon.  —  I.  AuOwr  and  Date.  — 
Bj  the  Hebrew  title  it  is  ascribed  to  Solomon  ; 
and  to  in  all  the  versions,  and  by  the  majority 
of  Jewish  and  Christian  writers,  ancient  and 
nodera.  In  &et,  if  we  except  a  few  of  the 
Talmodical  writers,  who  assigned  it  to  the  age 
of  Heiekiah,  there  is  scarcely  a  dissentient 
^oice  down  to  the  close  of  the  last  century. 
More  recent  criticism,  however,  has  called 
ia  qoestiou  this    deep-rooted,  and   well    ac- 


credited tradition.  Among  English  scholar* 
Kennicott,  among  German  Eichhom  and  Ro- 
senm  filler,  regard  the  poem  as  belonging  to  the 
a^  of  £]fira  and  Nehemiah.  The  charge  of 
Chaldaism  has  been  vigorously  pressed  by  Ro* 
senmfiller,  and  especially  by  Eichhom.  But 
Gesenius  assigns  the  book  to  the  golden  af^e  of 
Hebrew  literature,  and  traces  "  the  few  solitary 
Chaldaisms  "  which  occur  in  the  writings  of  that 
age  to  the  hands  of  Chaldee  copyists.  Ho  has 
moreover  suseested  an  important  distinctioB 
between  Chaldaisms,  and  dialectic  varieties  in- 
digenous to  N.  Palestine,  where  he  conjectures 
that  Jud^  and  Canticles  were  composed. 
Nor  is  this  conjecture  inconsistent  with  the 
opinion  which  places  it  among  die  "  one  thou- 
sand and  five  "  songs  of  Solomon  (1  K.  iv.  32). 
It  is  probable  that  Solomon  had  at  least  a  hunt- 
ing-seat somewhere  on  the  slopes  of  Lebanon 
(comp.  Cant  iv.  9),  and  in  sucn  a  retreat,  and 
under  the  influence  of  its  scenery,  and  the  lan- 

guage  of  the  surrounding  peasantry,  he  may 
ave  written  Canticles.    On  the  whole  it  seems 
unnecessary  to  depart  from  the  plain  meaning 
of  the  Hebrew  title.    Supposing  the  date  fixed 
to  the  reign  of  Solomon,  tnere  is  great  difficul- 
ty in  determining  at  what  period  of  that  mon- 
arch's life  the  poem  was  written.  —  II.  Form,  — 
This  question  is  not  determined  by  the  Hebrew 
title.    The  non-continuity  which  many  critics 
attribute  to  the  poem  is  far  from  being  a  mod- 
em discovery.    Gbislerius  (16th  cent.)  consid- 
ered it  a  drama  in  five  acts.    Down  to  the  18th 
cent.,  however,  the  Canticles  were  generally  re- 
garded as  continuous.    Gregory  of  Nazianzus 
calls  it  a  "  bridal  drama  and  song."    Accord- 
ing to  Patrick,  it  is  a  "  Pastoral  Eclogue,"  or  a 
"  Dramatic  Poem  ;  "  according  to  Lowth,  "  an 
epithalamium  of  a  pastoral  kind."    Michaolis 
and  Rosenmiiller,  while  differing  as  to  its  in- 
terpretation, apt»  in  making  it  continuous. 
Bossuet  divided  the  Song  into  7  parts,  or  scenes 
of  a  pastoral  drama,  corresponding  with  the  7 
days  of  the  Jewish  nuptial  ceremony.    His  di- 
vision is  impugned  by  Taylor  {Fragm.  ddnut), 
who  proposes  one  of  6  days ;  and  considers  • 
the  drama  to  be  posl-nnptial,  not  cmte-mtptial,  as 
it  is  explained  by  Bossuet.     The  entire  nuptial 
tlieor^  nas  been  severely  handled  by  J.  D.  Mi- 
chaelis,  and  the  literal  school  of  interpreters  in 
general.    Lowth  makes  it  a  drama,  but  only  of 
the  minor  kind,  t.e.  dramatic  as  a  dialogue ;  and 
therefore  not  more  dramntic  than  an  Idyl  of 
Theocritus,  or  a  Satire  of  Horace.    The  fact 
is,  that  he  was  unable  to  discover  a  plot ;  and 
evidently  meant  a  good  deal  more  by  the  term 
"  pastoral "    than    by    the    term    "  drama." 
Moreover,  it  seems  clear,  that  if  the  only  dra- 
matic element  in  Cant,  be  the  dialogue,  the 
rich  pastoral  character  of  its  scenery  and  al- 
lusions renders  the  term  drama  less  applicable 
than  that  of  idgL     The  idtflUc  tbrm  seems  to 
have  recommended  itself   to    the    allegorical 
school  of  translatora  as  getting  rid  of  that  dra< 
matic  unity  and  plot  which  their  system  of  in- 
terpretation reduced  to  a  snccession  of  events 
without  any  culminating  issue.    But  the  ma« 
jority  of  recent  translators  belonging  to  the 
literal  school  have  adopted  the  theory  of  Jaoo- 
bi,  since  developed  by  Umbreit,  EwiUd,  Meier, 
&c.    Based  as  this  theory  is  upon  the  dramatie 
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evolution  of  a  simple  loye-etory,  it  supplies  that 
essential  movement  and  interest,  the  want  of 
which  was  felt  hy  Lowth ;  and  justifies  the  ap- 
plication of  the  term  drama,  to  a  composi- 
tion of  which  it  manifests  the  vital  principle 
and  organic  structure.  —  III.  Meaning.  —  The 
schools  of  interpretation  may  be  divided  into 
three ;  —  the  mystical ^  or  typical ;  the  aUegorical ; 
and  the  iiteral.  —  1 .  The  mustical  interpretation 
is  properly  an  oftshoot  of  the  allegoncal,  and 
probably  owes  its  origin  to  the  necessity  which 
was  felt  of  snpplving  a  litertd  basis  for  the  Sfiec- 
nlations  of  the  ailegorists.  This  basis  is  either 
ibe  marriage  of  Solomon  with  Pharaoh's 
daughter,  or  his  marriage  with  an  Israel itish 
woman,  the  Shulamite.  The  mystical  inter- 
pretation makes  its  first  appearance  in  Origen, 
who  wrote  a  voluminous  commentarv  upon  the 
Cant  It  rc-appears  in  Abulpharagius  (1226- 
1286),  and  was  received  by  Grotius,  approved 
of,  and  systematized  by  Bk>ssuet,  indorsed  by 
Lowth,  and  used  for  the  purpose  of  translation 
by  Percy  and  Williams.  —  2.  Allegorical. — 
ifotwithstanding  the  attempts  which  have  been 
made  to  discover  the  principle  of  interi>retation 
in  tiie  LXX.  (Cant.  iv.  8;;  Jesus  Sirachides 
(xlvii.  14-17 ;  Wisd.  viii.  2) ;  and  Joseph, 
(c.  Apian,  i.  §  8) ;  it  is  impossible  to  trace  it 
with  any  certainty  farther  CMick  than  the  Tal- 
mud. According  to  the  Talmud,  the  beloved  is 
taken  to  be  God ;  the  loved  onCf  or  bride,  is  the 
congregation  of  fgrael.  This  general  relation  is 
expanded  into  more  particular  detail  by  the 
Targum,  or  Chaldee  Paraphrase,  which  treats 
the  Song  of  songs  as  an  sllegorical  history  of 
the  Jewish  people  from  the  Exodus  to  the  com- 
ing of  the  Messiah,  and  the  building  of  the 
thinl  temple.  Elaborate  as  it  was,  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Targum  was  still  further  de- 
veloped by  the  mediseval  Jews,  who  introduced 
it  into  their  liturgical  services.  A  new  school 
of  Jewish  exegesis  was  originated  by  Mendels- 
sohn (1729-1786) ;  which,  without  actually  de- 
nying the  existence  of  an  allegorical  meaning, 
determined  to  keep  it  in  abeyance,  and  mean- 
while to  devote  itself  to  the  literal  interpreta- 
tion. In  the  Christian  Church,  the  Talmudical 
interpretation,  importeil  by  Origen,  was  all  but 
universally  received.  It  was  ciuled  in  question 
by  Erasmus  and  Grotius,  and  was  gradually 
superseded  by  the  typical  theory  of  Grotius, 
Bossnet,  Lowth,  &c.  In  the  18th  century  the 
allegorical  theory  was  re-asserted,  and  recon- 
structed by  Puffendorf  ( 1 776),  and  the  re-action- 
ary  ailegorists.  Some  of  the  more  remarkable 
variations  of  the  allegorical  school  are :  —  (a.) 
The  extension  of  the  Chaldee  allegory  to  the 
Christian  Church.  (6.)  Luther's  theory  limits 
the  allegorical  meaning  to  the  contemporaneous 
history  of  the  Jewish  people  under  Solomon.  ' 
(c.)  According  to  Ghislerms,  and  Com.  a  La- 
pide  the  Bride  is  the  Virgin  Mary.  («/.)  Puf- 
fendorf refers  the  spiritual  sense  to  the  circum- 
stances of  our  Saviour's  death  and  burial.  —  3. 
The  Literal  interpretation  seems  to  have  been 
connected  with  the  general  movement  of  Theo- 
dore Mopsuest.  (36(>-429)  and  his  followers,  in 
opposition  to  the  extravagances  of  the  early 
Christian  ailegorists.  Its  scheme  was  nuptial, 
with  Pharaoh's  daughter  as  the  bride.  The 
nuptial  theory  was  adopted  by  Grotius  as  the 


literal  basis  of  a  secondary  and  spiritual  inter, 
pretation;  and,  alter  its  dramatical  develop- 
ment by  Bossuet,  long  continued  to  be  the 
standard  scheme  of  the  mystical  school.  In 
1803  it  was  reconstructed  by  Good,  with  a  Jew- 
ish instead  of  an  Egyptian  bride.  Michael  is 
(1770)  regarded  the  oong  as  an  exponent  of 
wedded  love,  innocentf  (ma  happy.  The  most 
generally  received  interpretation  of  the  modem 
literalists  is  that  which  was  originally  proposed 
by  Jacobi  (1771 ),  adopted  by  Herder,  Ammon, 
Umbreit,  Ewald,  &c. ;  and  more  recently  by 
Prof.  Meier  of  Tubingen  (1854),  and  in  Eng- 
land by  Mr.  Ginsbui^,  in  his  very  excellent 
translation  (1857).  According  to  Uie  detailed 
application  of  Uiis  view  as  given  by  Mr.  Gins- 
burg,  the  Song  is  intended  to  display  the  victory 
of  humble  and  amdant  love  over  the  temptations  <y 
weahh  and  royalty.  The  drama  is  divided  into 
5  sections,  indicated  by  the  thrice-repeated  for- 
mula of  adjuration  (ii.  7,  iii.  5,  viii.  4),  and  the 
use  of  anouier  closing  sentence  (v.  I ).  It  must 
not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  supporters 
of  the  aUegorical  interpretation  have  been  final- 
ly driven  from  the  field.  Even  in  Germany  a 
strong  band  of  re-actionary  Ailegorists  have 
maintained  their  ground.  On  the  whole,  their 
tendency  is  to  return  to  the  Chaldee  Para- 
phrase ;  a  tendency  which  is  specially  marked 
m  BosenmitUer.  The  allegorical  interpretation 
has  been  defended  in  America  by  Innofesson 
Stuart  and  Burrowes.  The  following  are  speci- 
mens of  the  internal  arguments  adducea  by 
them :  —  (a.)  Particulars  not  applicable  to  Sol- 
omon (y.  2) :  (6.)  particulars  not  applicable  to 
the  wif^  of  Solomon  (i.  6,  8,  v.  7,  vii.  1,  of.  i. 
6) :  (c.)  Solomon  addressed  in  the  second  per- 
son (viii.  12) :  (</.)  particulars  inconsistent  with 
the  ordinary  conditions  of  decent  love  (v.  2) : 

ie. )  date  20  years  after  Solomon's  marriage  with 
'haraoh's  daughter  (comp.  Cant  vii.  4,  and 
1  K.  vii.  2).  It  will  readily  be  observed  that 
these  arguments  do  not  in  any  way  aflfect  the 
literal  theory  of  Jacobi.  For  external  argu- 
ments the  ailegorists  depend  principally  upon 
Jewisli  tradition,  and  the  analogy  of  Oriental  f»- 
dry.  The  strongest  argument  on  the  side  of 
the  ailegorists  is  the  matrimonial  metaphor  so 
frequently  employed  in  the  Scriptures  to  de- 
scnoc  the  relation  between  Jehovah  and  Israel 
(Ex.  xxxiv.  15,  16;  Num.  xv.  39;  Ps.  Ixxiil 
27 ;  Jer.  iii.  1-11 ;  Ez.  xvi.,  xxiii.,  Ac.).  —  IV. 
Canonicity.  —  The  book  was  rejected  from  the 
Canon  by  Castellio  and  Whiston ;  but  in  no 
case  has  its  rejection  been  defended  on  external 
grounds.  It  is  found  in  the  LXX.,  and  in  the 
translations  of  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  Theo- 
dotion.  It  is  contained  m  the  catalogue  given 
in  the  Talmud,  and  in  the  catalogue  of  Melito ; 
and  in  short  we  have  the  same  evidence  for  its 
canonicity  as  that  which  is  commonly  adduced 
for  the  canonicity  of  any  book  of  the  O.  T. 

Caper^naum,  a  name  with  which  all  are 
familiar  as  that  of^a  scene  of  many  acts  and  in- 
cidents in  the  life  of  Christ.  There  is  no  men- 
tion of  Capernaum  in  the  O.  T.  or  Apocrypha, 
but  the  passage  Is.  ix.  1  (in  Hebrew,  viii.  23) 
is  applied  to  it  by  St.  Matthew.  The  few  no- 
tices of  its  situation  in  the  N.  T.  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  enable  us  to  determine  its  exact  pofli* 
tion.     It  was  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Sea 
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of  GflliJee  (Matt.  iv.  13;  comp.  John  Ti.  24), 
and,  if  recent  diaooTeries  are  to  be  trusted,  waa 
of  saffldent  importance  to  fnve  to  that  sea,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  the  name  of  the  "  lake  of  Ca- 
pemaom."  It  waa  in  the  "  land  of  Gennesa- 
ret "  (Matt  xir.  34,  compared  with  John  ri.  17, 
21, 34),  that  is,  the  rich,  onsj  plain  on  the  west 
ibore  of  the  lake,  which  we  know  irom  the  de- 
Kriptioiis  of  Josephus  and  from  other  sources 
to  hs?e  been  at  that  time  one  of  the  most  pros- 
peroDS  and  crowded  districts  in  all  Palestine, 
fldng  on  the  shore,  Capernaum  was  lower  than 
Ntiveth  and  Cana  of  Qalilee,  irom  which  the 
road  to  it  was  one  of  descent  (John  ii.  12 ;  Luke 
ir.  31).  It  was  of  sofficient  sitc  to  be  always 
called  a"  city  "  (Matt.  ix.  1 ;  Mark  i.  33; ;  had 
ittowQ  sjmafiogue,  in  which  our  Lord  A«quent- 
\j  taught  (John  ri.  59 ;  Mark  i.  21  ;  Luxe  ir. 
33,38) — a  s^agorne  built  by  the  centurion 
of  the  detachment  of  Roman  soldiers  which  ap- 
poui  to  have  been  quartered  in  the  place  (Luke 
▼iL  l,oomp.  8 ;  Matt.  viii.  8).  But  besides  the 
gurison  there  was  also  a  customs  station,  where 
the  does  were  gathered  both  by  stationary  (Matt, 
ix.  9;  Mark  ii.  14  ;  Luke  v.  27)  and  by  itiner- 
ant (Matt  xvii.  24)  officers.  The  only  inter- 
»t  attaching  to  Capernaum  is  as  the  residence 
of  oar  Lord  and  his  Apostles,  the  scene  of  so 
nan/  miracles  and  "gracious  words."  At 
Nazareth  He  was  "  brought  up,"  but  Caner- 
oaam  was  emphaticiUly  His  "  own  city ;  it 
was  when  He  returned  thither  that  He  is  said 
to  have  been  "  at  home  "  (Mark  ii.  I).  Here 
He  chose  the  Evangelist  Matthew  or  Levi  (Matt. 
ix.  9).  The  brothers  Simon  Peter  and  Andrew 
belonged  to  Cmemaum  (Mark  i.  29),  and  it  is 
perhaps  aUowame  to  imagine  that  it  was  on  the 
K»-baKh  that  they  heard  the  quiet  call  which 
waa  to  make  them  forsake  all  and  follow  Him 
(Mark  i.  16, 17,  comp.  28).  It  was  here  that 
Chriit  worked  the  miracle  on  the  centurion's 
•erraat  (Matt.  viii.  5  ;  Luke  vii.  1 ),  on  Simon's 
wife's  mother  (Bfatt.  viii.  14 ;  Mark  i.  30 ;  Luke 
ir.  38),  the  paralytic  (Matt  ix.  1  ;  Mark  ii.  1 ; 
lAke  T.  18),  and  the  man  afflicted  with  an  un- 
dean  deril  (Biark  i.  32 ;  Luke  iv.  33).  At  Car 
Pmam  occurred  the  incident  of  the  child 
(Mark  ix.  S3  ;  Matt,  xviii.  1 ;  comp.  xvii.  24) ; 
ud  in  the  synagogue  there  was  spoken  the 
^■nderfiil  discourse  of  John  ri.  (see  rerse  59.) 
IVe  doom  which  our  Lord  pronounced  against 
Capenaam  and  the  other  unbelieving  cities  of 
the  plain  of  Genneaareth  has  been  remarkably 
'^dfiued.  The  spota  which  lay  claim  to  its  site 
are,  1.  Kkm  Mim/A,  a  mound  of  ruins  which 
takes  its  name  from  an  old  khan  hard  by.  This 
iBoond  is  situated  close  upon  the  searshore  at 
the  north-western  extremity  of  the  plain  (now 
£|  Ghom).  2.  Three  miles  north  of  Khan 
«MyeA  is  the  other  claimant,  Tdl  Hkm.  —  TM- 
^  of  waUs  and  foundations  covering  a  space 
or  "half  a  mile  long  by  a  quarter  wide,"  on  a 
pomt  of  the  shore  protecting  into  the  lidce  and 
°*ked  by  a  verv  gently  rising  ground.  Khan 
^!»fK  Et-Ttdi^,  and  TeU  Hum,  are  all, 
vithottt  doubt,  ancient  sites,  but  it  is  impossi- 
tw  to  la^  which  of  them  represents  Caper- 
'^ni,  which  Chorazin,  or  which  Bethsaida. 

Ca'pbar,  one  of  the  numerous  words  em- 
p^rtd  m  the  Bible  to  denote  a  village  or  col- 
laction  of  dwellings  smaller  than  a  city  (/r). 
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Mr.  Stanley  proposes  to  render  it  by  ^  hamlet" 
In  names  or  places  it  occurs  in  Chbphar-ha- 
Amhonai,  Chbphirah,  Caphab-salama.  To 
us  its  chief  interest  arises  from  its  forming  a 
part  of  the  name  of  Capbbnaum,  ix,  Capmur- 
nahum. 

Ga^phar-8al^ailia»  a  place  at  which  a  bai  - 
tie  was  fought  between  Judas  Maccabeus  an  I 
Nicanor  (1  Mace.  vii.  31).  Ewald  places  i; 
north  of  Bamla  on  the  Samaritan  boundary, 
but  no  certain  traces  of  it  seem  to  have  been 
yet  found.    Ap. 

Gaphen^aihAf  a  place  apparently  close  to 
and  on  the  east  side  of  Jerusalem,  which  wa^i 
repaired  by  Jonathan  Maccabaeus  (1  Mace, 
xii.  37).     Ap. 

Gaph'ira,  i  Esd.  v.  19.  [Chbphibah.] 
Gaph'tor,  Gai>h''torim.  thrice  men- 
tioned as  the  primitive  seat  oi  the  Philistines 
(Deut.  ii.  23;  Jor.  xlvii.  4;  Am.  ix.  7],  who 
are  once  called  Caphtorims  (Deut.  li.  23), 
as  of  the  same  race  as  the  Mizraite  people  of 
that  name  (Gen.  x.  14 ;  "  Caphthorim,"  1  Chr. 
i.  12).  The  position  of  the  country,  since  it 
was  peopled  by  Mizraites,  must  be  supposed  to 
be  in  Egypt  or  near  to  it  in  Africa,  for  the  idea 
of  the  south-west  of  Palestine  is  excluded  by 
the  migration  of  the  Philistines.  Mr.  R.  b. 
Poole  has  proposed  to  reco^ize  Caphtor  in  the 
ancient  Egyptian  name  of  Coptos.  Wo  must 
not  suppose,  however,  that  Caphtor  was  Cop- 
tos :  it  must  rather  be  compared  to  the  Coptite 
nome,  probably  in  primitive  ages  of  greater  ex- 
tent than  uncier  the  Ptolemies,  for  the  number 
of  nomes  was  in  the  course  of  time  greatly  in- 
creased. The  Caphtorim  stand  last  in  the  list 
of  the  Mizraite  peoples  in  Gen.  and  Chr.,  prob- 
ably as  dwellers  in  Upper  Egypt,  the  names 
next  before  them  being  of  Egyptian,  and  the 
earliest  names  of  Libyan  peoples.  The  migra- 
tion of  the  Philistines  is  mentioned  or  alluded 
to  in  all  the  passages  speaking  of  Caphtor  or 
the  Caphtorim.  Tne  period  of  the  migration 
must  have  been  very  remote,  since  the  Philis- 
tines were  already  established  in  Palestine  in 
Abraham's  time  (Gen.  xxi.  32,  34).  The  evi- 
dence of  the  Egyptian  monuments,  which  is  in- 
direct, tends  to  tne  same  conclusion,  but  takes 
us  yet  further  back  in  time.  We  find  from  the 
sculptures  of  Rameses  III.  at  Medeenet  Haboo, 
that  the  Egyptians  about  1200  B.C.  were  at  war 
with  the  Philistines,  the  Tok-karu,  and  the 
Shayratana  of  the  Sea,  and  that  other  Shayra- 
tana  served  them  as  mercenaries.  This  evi- 
dence points  therefore  to  the  spread  of  a  sea- 
faring race  cognate  to  the  Egyptians  at  a  very 
remote  time.  It  is  probable  that  the  Philis- 
tines left  Caphtor  not  long  after  the  first  arrival 
of  the  Mizraite  tribes,  while  they  had  not  yet 
attained  that  attachment  to  the  soil  that  after- 
wards so  eminently  characterized  the  descend- 
ants of  those  which  formed  the  Egyptian  na» 
tion. 

Gappado'cia.  This  eastern  district  of 
Asia  Minor  is  interesting  in  reference  to  New 
Testament  history  only  from  the  mention  of  its 
Jewish  residents  among  the  hearers  of  St.  Pe- 
ter's first  sermon  (Acts  ii.  9),  and  its  Christian 
residents  among  the  readers  of  St.  Peter's  first 
Epistle  (1  Pet.  i.  1).  The  Jewish  community 
in  this  region,  doubtless,  formed  the  nucleus  of 
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the  Christian :  and  the  former  ma^  probably  be 
traced  to  the  first  introduction  of  Jewish  colo- 
nists into  Asia  Minor  by  Seleacos.  The  range 
of  Mount  Taurus  and  the  upper  course  of  the 
Eupluates  may  safely  be  mentioned,  in  general 
terms,  as  natural  boundaries  of  Cappadocia  on 
the  south  and  east.  Its  geographical  limits  on 
the  west  and  north  were  variable.  In  early 
times  the  name  reached  as  far  northwards  as 
the  Enxine  Sea.  Cappadocia  is  an  elevated 
table-land  intersected  by  mountain-chains.  It 
seems  always  to  have  been  deficient  in  wood ; 
but  it  was  a  good  grain  country,  and  particu- 
larly famous  for  grazing.  Its  Roman  metropo- 
lis was  CsesarsBa.  The  native  Cappadocians 
seem  originally  to  have  belonged  to  tne  Syrian 
stock :  and  since  Ptolemy  places  the  cities  of 
Iconium  and  Derbe  within  the  limits  of  this  re- 
gion, we  may  possibly  obtain  from  this  circum- 
stance some  light  on  "  the  speech  of  Lycaonia" 
(Acts  xiv.  II). 

Captain,  (l.)  As  a  purely  military  title. 
Captain  answers  to  tar  in  the  Hebrew  army, 
ana  x^^^^X^C  {trU^unus)  in  the  Roman.  The 
**  captain  of  the  g^rd  "  in  Acts  xxviii.  16  was 
probably  the  pnrfedvts  prcetorio.  (2.)  Katdn,  oo- 
casioniuly  rendered  captain,  applies  sometimes 
to  a  military  (Josh.  x.  24 ;  Jndg.  xi.  6,  1 1 ;  Is. 
xxii.  3 ;  Dan.  xi.  18),  sometimes  to  a  civil  com- 
mand (e.g.  Ia.  i.  10,  ill.  6).  (3.)  The  "captain 
of  the  temple  "  mentioned  by  St.  Luke  (xxii. 
4 ;  Acts  iv.  1,  v.  24)  superintended  the  guard 
of  priests  and  Levites,  wno  kept  watch  by  night 
in  the  Temple.  The  office  appears  to  have  ex- 
isted from  an  early  date.  (4.)  The  term  ren- 
dered "  captain  "  (Hcb.  ii.  10)  has  no  reference 
whatever  to  a  military  office. 

Captivities  of  the  Jews.  The  bondage 

of  Israel  in  ^gypt,  and  their  subjugation  at  dif- 
ferent times  by  the  Philistines  and  other  nations, 
are  sometimes  included  under  the  above  title ; 
and  the  Jews  themselves,  perhaps  with  refeR'nce 
to  Daniel's  vision  (ch.  vii.),  reckon  their  national 
captivities  as  four — the  Babylonian,  Median, 
Grecian,  and  Roman.  But  the  present  article  is 
confined  to  the  forcible  deportation  of  the  Jews 
from  their  native  land,  and  their  forcible  de- 
tention, under  the  Aitsyrian  or  Babylonian 
kings.  The  kingdom  of  Israel  was  invaded  by 
three  or  four  successive  kings  of  Assyria.  Pul 
or  Sardanapalus,  according  to  Rawlinson,  im- 
posed a  tribute  (u.c.  771  or  762  Raw].)  upon 
Menahem  (1  Qlir.  v.  26,  and  2  K.  xv.  19). 
Tiglath-Pileser  carried  away  (b.c.  740)  the 
trans^ordanic  tribes  (I  Chr.  v.  26)  and  the  in- 
habitants of  Galilee  (2  K.  xv.  29,  compare  Is. 
ix.  1 )  to  Assyria.  Shalmancser  twice  invaded 
(2  K.  xvii.  3,  5)  the  kingdom  which  remained 
to  Hoshea,  took  Samaria  (b.c.  721 )  after  a  sic^ 
of  three  years,  and  carried  Israel  away  into 
Assyria.  Sennacherib  (b.c.  713)  is  stated  to 
have  carried  into  Assyria  200,000  captives  from 
the  Jewish  cities  which  he  took  (2  K.  xviii.  13), 
Nebuchadnezzar,  in  the  first  half  of  his  reign 
(b.c.  606-562),  repeatedly  invaded  Judsa,  be- 
sieged Jerusalem,  carried  away  the  inhabitants 
to  Babylon,  and  destroyed  tlie  city  and  Temple. 
Two  distinct  deportations  are  mentioned  in 
2  K.  xxiv.  14  (including  10,000  persons)  and 
XXV.  11;  one  in  2  Chr.  xxxvi.  20;  three  in 
Jer.  lii.  28-30,  including  4,60(T persons;  and  one 


in  Dan.  i.  3.  The  two  principal  deportatioiit 
were,  (1)  that  which  took  place  B.C.  598,  when 
Jehoiachin  with  all  the  nobles,  soldiers,  and 
artificers  was  carried  away ;  and  (2)  that  which 
followed  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  and  the 
capture  of  SSedeldah  b.c.  588.  The  tnree  which 
Jeremiah  mentions  may  have  been  the  contri- 
butions of  a  particular  class  or  district  to  the 
general  captivity ;  or  they  may  have  taken  place 
under  the  orders  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  before  or 
after  the  two  principal  deportations.  The  cap- 
tivity of  certain  selected  children  b.c.  607,  men- 
tioned by  Daniel,  who  was  one  of  them,  may 
have  occurred  when  Nebuchadnezzar  was  col- 
league or  lieutenant  of  his  father  Nabopolaasar, 
a  year  before  he  reigned  alone.  The  70  years 
of  captivity  predicted  by  Jeremiah  (xxv.  12) 
are  dated  by  Frideaux  from  B.C.  606.  The  cap- 
tivity of  Ezekiel  dates  from  b.c.  598,  when  thai 
prophet,  like  Mordecai  the  uncle  of  Esther 
(Esth.  ii.  6),  accompanied  Jehoiachin.  The 
captives  were  treated  not  as  slaves  but  as  colo- 
nists. There  was  nothing  to  hinder  a  Jew  from 
rising  to  the  highest  eminence  in  the  state  (Dan. 
ii.  48),  or  holding  the  most  confidential  office 
near  Uie  person  of  the  king  (Neh.  i.  11 ;  Tob. 
L 13, 22).  Theadvice  of  Jeremiah  (xxix.  5,  &c.) 
was  generally  followed.  The  exiles  increased 
in  numbers  and  in  wealth.  They  observed  ^e 
Mosaic  law  (Esth.  ii.  8;  Tob.  xiv.  9).  They 
kept  up  distinctions  of  rank  among  themselves 
(Ez.  XX.  1).  Their  genealogical  tables  were 
preserved,  and  they  were  at  no  loss  to  tell  who 
was  the  rightful  heir  to  David's  throne.  They 
had  neither  place  nor  time  of  national  gather- 
ing, no  Temple ;  and  they  offered  no  sacrifice. 
But  the  right  of  circumcision  and  dieir  laws 
respecting  rood,  &c.,  were  observed ;  their  priests 
were  with  them  ( Jer.  xxix.  1 ) ;  and  possibly  the 
practice  of  erecting  synagogues  in  evenr  city 
(Acts  XV.  21 )  was  begun  by  the  Jews  in  the 
Babylonian  captivity.  The  captivity  is  not 
without  contemporaneous  literature.  In  the 
book  of  Tobit  we  have  a  picture  of  the  inner 
life  of  a  family  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  among 
the  captives  whom  Shalmaneser  brought  to 
Nineveh.  The  book  of  Baruch  seems,  in  Mr. 
Layard's  opinion,  to  have  been  written  by  one 
whose  eyes,  like  those  of  Ezekiel,  were  familiar 
with  the  gigantic  forms  of  Assyrian  sculpture. 
Several  of  the  Psalms  appear  to  express  the 
sentiments  of  Jews  who  were  either  partakers 
or  witnesses  of  the  Assyrian  captivity-.  But  it 
is  from  the  three  great  prophets,  Jeremiah,  Eze- 
kiel, and  Daniel,  that  we  learn  most  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  children  of  the  captivity.  The 
Babylonian  captivity  was  brought  to  a  dose  by 
the  decree  (Ezr.  i.  2)  of  Cyrus  (b.c.  536),  and 
the  return  of  a  portion  of  tlic  nation  under  Shesh- 
bazzar  or  Zcruobabcl  (b.c.  535),  Ezra  (b.c.  458), 
and  Nehemiah  (b.c.  445).  The  number  who  re- 
turned upon  the  decree  of  b.c.  536  was  42,360,  be- 
sides servants.  Among  them  about  30,000  are 
specified  (comp.  Ezr.  ii.  and  Neh.  vii.)  as  belong 
in^  to  the  tri1)cs  of  Judah,  Benjamin,  and  Levi. 
It  has  been  inferred  that  the  remaining  1 2,000  be- 
longed to  the  tribes  of  Israel  (comp.  Ezr.  vi.  1 7). 
Those  who  were  left  in  Ass^a  (Esth.  viii.  9, 
11),  and  kept  up  their  national  distinctions, 
were  known  as  The  Dispersion  (John  vii.  35 ; 
1  Pet  i.  1  ;  James  i.  1 ) ;  and,  in  course  of  time, 
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tber  serred  a  gnat  purpose  in  diffnamg  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  true  God,  and  in  afibrding  a  point 
for  the  oommenoement  of  the  eflbrts  ot  the 
ETaogelistB  of  the  Christian  fiuth.  Man/  at- 
tempts have  been  inade  to  discover  the  ten  tribes 
existing  as  a  distinct  oommunitj.  Josephus 
believea  that  in  his  dav  thej  dwelt  in  large 
mnltitades,  somewhere  be/ond  the  Euphrates, 
in  Arsareth,  according  to  the  author  of  2  Esdr. 
xiii.  4S.  The  imagination  of  Christian  writers 
has  sought  them  in  the  ne^hborhood  of  their 
kstreeorded  habitation,  mt  though  history 
bears  no  witness  of  their  present  distinct  exist- 
eoce»  it  enables  us  to  track  the  footsteps  of  the 
depsffthu;  iBoe  in  four  directions  after  the  time 
of  the  Captivity.  (1.)  Some  returned  and 
mixed  with  the  Jews  (Luke  ii.  36 ;  Phil.  iii.  5, 
Ac).  (2^  Some  were  left  in  Samaria,  mingled 
with  the  Samaritans  (Ezr.  vi.  21 ;  John  iv.  12), 
and  became  bitter  enemies  of  the  Jews.  (3.) 
Many  remained  in  Assyria,  and  were  recognized 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  Dispersion  (see  Acts 
iL  9,  xxTi.  7 ) .  (4. )  Most,  probably,  apostatized 
in  Assyria,  adopted  the  usages  and  idolatry  of 
the  nations  among  whom  they  were  planted,  and 
became  wholly  swallowed  up  in  them. 

Caraba'8lOll|  a  corrupt  name  to  which  it 
is  difficult  to  find  any  thing  corresponding  in 
the  Hebrew  text  (1  Esdr.  ix.  34). 

Carbuncle.  The  representative  in  the 
A.  y .  of  the  Hebrew  words  'Modi  and  bdrhath 
or  bdrebeth, —  I.  'Ekddck  occurs  only  in  Is. 
liv.  12  in  the  description  of  the  beauties  of  tlie 
new  Jemsalem.  Perhaps  the  term  may  be  a 
raeral  one  to  denote  any  bright  spcerkUnp  gem, 
but  as  it  occurs  only  once,  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  its  real  meaning.  —  2.  Ddrffkath, 
bArtkdh,  the  third  stone  in  the  first  row  of  the 
sacerdotal  breastplate  (Ex.  xxviii.  17,  xxxix. 
10),  also  one  of  the  mineral  treasures  of  the  king 
of  Tvre  ( Ex.  xxviii.  13).  Braun  supposes  with 
Doch  probability  that  the  smaraffdns  or  emc- 
ndd  is  the  precious  stone  signified.  This  view 
is  supported  by  the  LXX.,  the  Vulgate,  and 
Josephus. 

Gar'oaB,  the  seventh  of  the  seven  "  cham- 
beriains"  (ije,  eunuchs)  of  king  Ahasuerus 
(Esth.  i.  10). 

Car^chamifli  1  Esd.  i.  25.  [Carodbmish.] 

Car^ohemisn  is  not,  as  has  generally  been 
mpposed,  the  classical  Circesium.  It  lay  very 
much  higher  up  the  Euphrates,  occupying  nearly 
the  site  of  the  later  Slabua,  or  Hierapolis.  It 
seems  to  have  commanded  the  ordinary  passage 
of  the  Euphrates  at  Bir,  or  Bireh-jik,  and  thus 
in  the  contentions  between  Egypt  and  Assyria 
iti  poasession  was  of  primary  consequence 
fcomp.  2  Chr.  xxxv.  20  with  Jer.  xlvi.  2). 
Carcbemish  appears  to  have  been  taken  by 
Pbaraoh-Necho  shortly  after  the  battle  of  Mo- 
friddo  (c.  b.c.  608),  and  retaken  by  Nebuchad- 
nezar  after  a  battle  three  years  later,  b.o.  605 
(Jer.  xlvi.  2). 

Care'sh,  father  of  Johanan  (2  K.  xxv.  23), 
elsewhere  in  the  A.  V.  spelt  Karbah. 

Ca'ria^  the  southern  part  of  the  region  which 
in  the  N.  T.  is  called  Asia,  and  the  south- 
western part  of  the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor. 
In  the  Homan  times  the  name  of  Caria  was 
inobaUpr  less  used  than  previously.  At  an  ear- 
lier period  we  find  it  mentioned  as  a  separate 


district  (1  Maoc.  xv.  23).  At  this  time  ^b.o. 
139)  it  was  in  the  ei\joyment  of  the  privileee 
of  freedom,  granted  bj  the  Romans.  A  litUe 
before  it  had  been  assigned  by  them  to  Rhodes,, 
and  a  little  later  it  was  incorporated  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Asia. 
Gar^me.  l  Esdr.  v.  25.  [Habim.] 
Gar'meL  Nearly  always  with  tl^  definite 
article, "  the  park,''  or  "  the  well-wooded  place." 
L  (In  Kings,  generally  ''Mount  C,"  in  the 
Prophets,  "Carmel.")  A  mountain  which 
forms  one  of  the  most  striking  and  characteris- 
tic features  of  the  country  of  Palestine.  As  if 
to  accentuate  more  distinctly  the  bay  which 
forms  the  one  indentation  in  the  coast,  this 
noble  ridge,  the  only  headland  of  lower  and 
central  Puestine,  forms  its  southern  boundary,, 
running  out  with  a  bold  bluff  nromontory  all 
but  into  the  very  waves  of  the  Mediterranean. 
From  this  point  it  stretches  in  a  nearly  straight 
line,  bearing  about  S.S.E.,  for  a  little  more 
than  twelve  miles,  when  it  terminates  suddenly 
in  a  bluff  somewhat  corresponding  to  its  west- 
em  end,  breaking  down  abruptly  into  the  hills 
of  Jenin  and  Samaria,  which  form  at  that  part 
the  central  mass  of  the  country.  Carmel  thus 
stands  as  a  wall  between  the  maritime  plain  of 
Sharon  on  the  south,  and  the  more  inland  ex- 
panse of  Esdraelon  on  the  north.  Its  structure 
IS  in  the  main  the  Jura  formation  (upper  oolite),, 
which  is  prevalent  in  the  centre  of  Western 
Palestine — a  soft  white  limestone,  with  nodules 
and  veins  of  flint.  In  form  Carmel  is  a  tolerar 
bly  continuous  ridge,  at  the  W.  end  about  6r/0, 
and  E.  about  1,600  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is 
still  clothed  with  the  same  "excellency"  of 
"  wood  "  which  supplied  the  prophets  of'^Israel 
and  Judah  alike  witn  one  of  dieir  mostfiivorite 
illustrations  (Is.  xxxiii.  9 ;  Mic.  vii.  14).  Mod- 
em travellers  delight  to  describe  its  "  rocky  dells 
with  deep  jungles  of  copse" — its  "shrubbe- 
ries thicker  than  any  others  in  central  Palestine  *** 
(Stanley,  M.S.) — its  "impenetrable  brush- 
wood of  oaks  and  other  evergreens,  tenanted 
in  the  wilder  parts  by  a  profusion  of  game 
and  wild  animals"  |rorter,  Handb.),  but  in 
other  places  bright  with  "  hoUyhocks,  jasmine^ 
and  various  flowering  creepers "  (Van  de 
Vddc).  Carmel  fell  within  tnolot  of  the  tribe 
of  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  26),  which  was  extended 
as  far  south  as  Dor,  probably  to  give  the  Ash- 
crites  a  share  of  the  rich  corn-growing  plain  of 
Sharon.  The  king  of  "  Jokncom  of  Carmel " 
was  one  of  the  Canaanite  chicfe  who  fell  before 
the  arms  of  Joshua  (xii.  22).  These  are  the 
earliest  notices  which  we  possess  of  the  name. 
There  is  not  in  them  a  hint  of  any  sanctity  as 
attaching  to  the  mount.  But  there  seem  to  be 
l^rounds  for  believing  that  from  very  early  times 
It  was  considered  as  a  sacred  spot.  In  later 
times  we  know  that  its  reputation  was  not  con- 
fined to  Palestine.  But  that  which  has  made 
the  name  of  Carmel  most  familiar  to  the  modem 
world  is  its  intimate  connection  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  two  greatprophets  of  Israel — Elijah 
andElisha.  Here  Elijah  brought  back  Israel 
to  allegiance  to  Jehovah,  and  slew  the  prophets 
of  the  foreign  and  false  god ;  here  at  his  en- 
treaty were  consumed  the  successive  "  fifties  " 
of  the  royal  guard ;  but  here,  on  the  other  hand, 
Elisha  received  the  visit  of  the  bereaved  mother 
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(S  K.  W.  95,  &c.].  The  first  of  these  three 
■Tents,  wilhouc  doubt,  took  place  at  the  eastern 
end  of  the  riilgv,  commanding  the  last  view  of 
the  sea  behind,  and  the  Snt  view  of  the  great 
plain  in  front.  Of  this  site  an  admirable  de- 
acriptioD  ia  giTen  b;  Pmf .  Stankj  {S.i-P.  pp. 
3S3-3S6].  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
■  later  incident  in  the  life  of  the  same  great 
prophet  took  place  on  Carmel.  Tliis  was  when 
he  "caused  fire  to  come  down  from  heaven  " 
and  consume  the  two  "fifties"  of  the  gnard 
which  Ahaziah  had  despati^hed  to  take  bini 
prisoner,  for  having  Bloppod  hia  meeHngers  lo 
Baaljcbub  tbe  god  of  tfkroii  (3  K.  i.  9-15). 
The  tradition  in  the  present  convent  is.  that 
Elijah  and  Elisha  both  resided  on  the  moanlain, 
and  a  cave  is  aclualljr  shown  under  the  bigh- 
allar  of  Ihe  church  as  that  of  Elijah.  Aflcr 
the  ascent  of  Elijah,  Elisha  went  to  Mount 
Carrool  (a  K.  ii.  25),  though  oolj  for  a  time ; 
but  tie  was  agnin  there  at  Ibe  Shunamice's 
\iai%  (iv.  S5),  and  tbere  at  a  time  when  no  fes- 
tival, no  •'  new  moon  or  sabbath  "  {v.  23),  re- 
quired his  pr T-.-^-^-  -L-  .-- . 


I  tbe  s< 


s  of  a 


cl  has  derived  its  modem 


.AiirnMi  being  occasionallv, 
but  onlj  seldom,  heard.  —  2.  A  town  in  the 
monntainons  conntiy  of  Jiidab  (ilosh.  xv.  55), 
lamiliar  lo  us  as  the  residence  of  Nabal  (1  Sam. 
xxT.  S,  6,  7, 40),  and  the  native  ploco  of  David's 
favorite  wife,  "Abigail  the  Carmeliless"  (1 
Sam.xxvii.3;  iChr.iii.l).  Thiswasdoubl. 
less  (he  Carmelatwhich  Saul  set  np  a  "  place," 
literally  a  "hand,"  after  hia  victory  over  Ama- 
lck(l  Sun.  XV,  IS).  And  this  Carmel,  and 
not  the  northern  mount,  must  have  been  the 
spot  at  which  king  Uzziah  had  his  vineyards 
(2  Cbr.  xxvi.  10).  In  the  time  of  Eusebius 
and  Jerome  it  waa  Ihe  scat  of  a  Roman  garrison. 
The  ruins  of  ihe  town,  now  Kurmul,  still  re- 
main at  ten  miles  below  Hebron  in  a  slighlly 
S.  E.  dirrctiun,  close  lothose  of  Jfa6i(Maon). 
ZiflZiph),  and  other  placei  named  willi  Carmel 
in  Josh.  XV.  55. 

Car'niL  1.  The  4th  son  of  Renben  Iho 
piogeniior  of  the  &inily  of  the  Carhiteb 
(Gon.  xlvi.  9;  Ex.  vi.  U;  Num.  xxvi.  6;  I 
Chr.  V.  3).  —3.  A  man  of  the  tiibt  of  Judah, 
father  of  Acbnn,  the  "  troublcr  of  Israel "  (Josh 
vii.  I.  18  ;  1  Cbr.  ii.  7,  iv.  1),  acconiing  in 
the  first  two  jNL'-.'ages  the  son  of  ZabiS  „. 
Zimri.  A 

CamK'im,  a  large  and  fordfled  city  in  '^ 
the  country  oast  of  Jordan  —  "  the  land  of 
Galaad  ; "  containing  a  "  temple."  It  wns 
besicKcd  and  token  by  Jndas  Maccabteus 
(iMace.  V.  26,  43,  44).  Under  the  name  of 
Carnion  the  aame  occurrence  ia  related 
in  2  Mace.  nii.  21,  26,  Ihe  temple  bcinjf 
called  the  Ataboateion.  This  enables  us 
(o  idDnlifr  it  with  Ashteboth-Karnaih. 

Carni'OQ.      [CaRMAIM.]  AhjH.u  ...k  dnn  hy  oin>.    tl^^,.a.m.i 

Carpenter.     [Handicraft.! 

Car  pu8,  a  rhrisiian  at  Troa..  with  whom  [      Carving.    The  arts  of  carvinar  and  *n- 
St.  Paul  slates  chat  he  left  a  cloak  (2  Tim.  iv.  ■  t-raviUK  were  much  in  request  in  thi  conatrac- 
Accordinic  to  Hippolytns,  Oarpne   was    lion  both  of  the  Tabernacle  and  the  Temple 


1  B^piillea 

1 .  CJSS,  gener- 
ln."    Tt  in  i;i> 


N.  T., 


timea  in  the  text  of  the  A,  V.,  and  a 
what  we  now  call  "baggaga." 
words  ao  rendered  are  Urea, 
ally  tranalated  "  atuff"  or  "  tcw 
the  Greek  word  oiicvnr.  1.  Clbiddk,  "  beavr 
matters,"  Judg.  xviii.  SI  only.  8.  The  word 
rendered  "  carriaga  "  in  Is.  xlvi.  1  should,  it 
"~iuld  appear,  be  "  yonr  burdeng."  4.  In  the 
"^  '  —  xxi.  15,  the  meaning  ia  aimply 
5.  But  in  the  margin  of  1  Sam. 
.^>ii.  20,  and  xxvi.  &-7  — and  there  only  — 
"  carriage "  ia  employed  in  Ihe  aenae  of  ■ 
wagon  or  cart.  The  anusion  is  to  the  drcle  of 
wagons  which  snirounded  the  encampment- 

nm-'ghAwa.  one  of  the  seven  piincM  of 
Persia  and  Media  (Esth.  i.  14). 

Oart,  'O^OaX,  Gen.  xlv.  19,  97  ;  Nnm.  Tii.  3, 
7,  8,  a  vehicle  drawn  by  cattle  (2  Sam.  ri.  6), 
to  be  discingoiahed  fix>m  the  chariot  drawn  by 
Iiorses.  Cam  and  wa^ns  were  either  open  o'r 
covered  (Num.  vii.  3),  and  were  nsed  fat  con- 
veyance of  persona  (G«n.  xlv.  19),  bnn)ens 
(1  Sam.  vi.  7,  8),  or  pmdace  (Am.  ii.  13).  As 
Ihere  are  no  roads  in  Syria  and  Faleatine  and 
the  neighboring  eounlries,  wheel-carriagea  fcr 
any  purpose  except  conveyance  of  agricnltnral 
produce  are  all  but  unknown.  Tbe  onlv  can 
used  in  Western  Asia  has  two  wheels  ot  solid 
wood.  But  in  the  monuments  of  ancient  Eg^pt 
repr^aentnlions  are  found  of  carts  with  two 
wheels,  having  four  or  six  spokei,  used  Ibr  cuv 
rying  produce,  and  of  one  naed  for  relipoiu 


purposes  having  four  wheels  with  eight  spoke). 
A  bass-relief  at  Nineveh  represenlaacanbaving 
two  wbeele  with  eight  spokes,  drawn  hy  Oxen, 


{Ex.  , 


i.  5,  T 


I  Ixxiv.  9),  as  well  ns  ii 


■.  03 ;  1  K.  . 


i   bstwMO    B«bflon   and    JemMlem 


iiL»;  l(Ar.a.i,  U). 

Ac   road   betm 
(Eir.  iriii.  17). 

CuleO,  1  Mkc  L  54,  iv.  as,  S9  ;  3  Hacc. 
Ll,IS,  X,  S.     [CntSLBu;  Months.]    Ap. 

Caalohim,  •  MUnile  people  or  tribe 
|G<a.  jlU;  I  Ch/.  L  IS).  The  only  dew  we 
am  n  jet  to  iho  poiition  of  the  Culuhim  u 
Ibar  place  in  the  tut  of  the  ioiu  of  Miiraim 
bttmen  the  Pmthnuim  uid  the  Caphtorim, 
vboKe  it  ii  probable  that  they  were  aeatod  in 
Upper  EgTpt.  The  LXX.  seem  to  identify 
[hem  «ilh  the  Cikuibujuifn  of  P».  Ixviii.  31 
(A.V.  "princes").  This  would  place  the 
CHlihJm  in  the  Ueptanomla.  BocWt  lug- 
gaa  the  identity  of  (he  Caaluhim  and  the  Col- 
rhiuu,  who  are  said  to  have  been  an  EKfp- 
tin  colony.  The  inpposition  is  improbable, 
iktMgb  0««eniiii  gittt  it  hi*  mppon.  Forster 
coai«tu«s  the  CMlohim  to  be  the  inhahitants 
oT  CsMMids,  and  Btuiaen  aunmes  this  to  be 
prored ;  bat  the  nature   of  the  gronnd  ia  a 

-'  u  difflcnlty  in  the  way. 


,  Jndai  Uaccabms 
jt.M).  In  the  Utter  passage  the  name  is  given 
u  CursoN,  and  in  S  Haoc.  zii.  13  as  Cabms, 
*■'"'""■■■  '    e  Is  rsfeTTOd  to,  which 


if  indeed  the  Mine  pl*M  li 
*>>  tot  quite  clear.    Ap. 
Carpii,  a  ttron;  Ibrtii 


lioueh 


a  ttron;  Ibrtided  dt^  —  whether 
>— •  ui  viH  of  Jordan  is  not  plain  —  having 
■xai  it  a  lake  two  stadia  in  breadth.  It  was 
tsken  br  Judas  HaocabBos  with  great  slHusb- 
iBdltsecxii.  IS,  16).     [Casfbob.]     Ap. 

Cutia.  The  representative  in  the  A.  V. 
ofdiendirew  words  i^di^  and  bt3Uih.  —  l. 
KiHikoccBn  in  Ex.  xxx.  24,  as  one  of  the 
iamJients  in  the  compwicioQ  of  the  "  oil  of 
Mf  ointment;"  andin  Ei.  xxiii.  19.  There 
cu  be  no  dmibt  that  the  A.  V.  is  correct  in 
■lis  tiuulation  of  the  Hebrew  word,  thoi 
dm  b  eoBiiderable  varieC;  of  reading 

Itviacientantbara  are  confused  ;  andtheinves- 
0)tstiOD  of  the  snl^t  is  a  difflcolt  one.  It  is 
desT  that  the  Laan  writers  by  the  term  eatia 
■ndemood  both  the  Oriental  product  now  un- 
fa couideration,  as  well  as  some  low  sweet 
^ntacaonsplsal ;  bat  the  Greek  word  ia  lim- 
iBd  to  the  Esstem  pnidncL  Dioscorides  men- 
<>ou  Hienl  kinds  of  cassia,  and  sara  they  are 
pnidocai  in  Snicj  Arabia.  One  kind  is  known 
^tbs  name  lammUtit,  or,  accordinR  to  Galen, 
"  ao^fte,  from  toe  ancient  city  and  promon- 
toj  Mosjllon,  on  the  coast  of  Africa  and  the 
•M  of  Bab  el  Handeb.  WUI  not  this  throw 
■au  light  on  Ez.  xxvii.  1 9,  "  Dan  and  Javsn 
•Bd  Hcoial  traded  in  thy  markets  with  casaia, 
?]«i»iis.'*  &c.  1  The  cassia  woold  be  brouitht 
"OmlndiatoHenxa],  and  from  thence  Exported 
<o  Tttb  and  oUier  conntries  nnder  the  name  of 
Mtoiiitit,  orHeiual  cassia.  Cassiaisnol  jiro- 
Uttd  W  soy  trees  which  are  now  Ion  nd  growing 
in  Anita.  It  is  probable  therefbre  that  the 
Gntk  sothon  were  mistaken  on  this  subject. 


1  CATEBPILLAB 

and  that  they  a 
nets  imported  into  Arabia,  ■ 
ported  northwards  to  other  eonntrieSjas  the  nat- 
ural prodoctions  of  that  country.  The  cassia- 
bark  of  commerce  is  yielded  by  varioos  kinds  of 
CiniunontinN,  which  grow  in  different  parts  of 
India.  — 3.  KnaMh,  only  in  Pa.  xlv.  B.  This 
word  is  genenlly  supposed  (o  be  another  tern 
for  cassia  :  the  old  veraions,  as  well  as  the  ety- 
mology of  the  Hebrew  word,  are  in  lavor  of 
this  interpretation. 

OsflUe.       [FOBTIFl  CATIONS.] 

Caa'tor  and  Pollux,  theDioscnri  (Acta 
xxviii.  II).  These  two  heroes,  the  twin-sons 
of  Jnpiter  and  Leda,  were  i%anled  as  the  tn- 
telary  divinities  of  Bailors.  They  appeared  in 
heaven  as  the  conatellation  Gemau.  As  the 
ship  mentioned  by  St.  Luke  was  from  Alexan- 
dria, it  may  be  worth  while  lo  nolke  that  Cas- 
tor and  Fottux  were  specially  honored  in  tlw 
neighboring  district  of  Cyienuca.  In  art  these 
divinitiee  were  sometimes  lepiesented  simply  as 
'ering  ovei  a  ship,  but  more  frequently 


probably  painted  or  scnlptuied  at  the  bow  of 
the  ship,  and  Cyril  of  Alexandria  says  that  such 
was  always  the  Alexandrian  method  of  oma- 
meitting  each  side  of  the  prow. 


The 

poTtiiiular  reference  to  the  wild  est.  Herodotus 
(ii.  86)  applies  it  lo  denote  the  domcetic  animal. 
The  context  of  the  paasagc  in  Bamch  appear* 
to  point  to  the  dumceticaled  animal.  Perhaps 
the  people  of  Babjlon  orij^nslly  procured  the 


from  Egypt, 
loni  Egypdana 
identical  with  t 


he  domestic  c 
ta  supposed  by  some   io   be 
Fe/if  manicviaia,  Rtippell,  of 
Nubia,  and  with  our  own  domestic  animal,  but 
there  is  considerable  doubt  on  this  point.    The 
well  known,  paid  on  absurd 
accompanied   them 
la;  it  was  deemed  a 

.^ ,  and  when  a  cat  died 

was  embalmed  and  buried  at  Bnbastis,  the 
city  sacred  to  the  moon,  of  which  divinity  the 
cat  was  reckoned  a  symbol.    Ap. 

Caterpillar.  The  representative  in  the 
A.V.  of  Om  Hebiew  words  chiM  and  ydet. — 
I .  Chaill  occurs  in  1  K.  viii.  37  ;  S  Chr.  vi.  38  ; 
Ps.  Ixxviii.  4B;  Is.  xxxiii.  4;  Joel  i.  4 ;  it  is 
evident  from  the  inconsialency  of  the  two  inost 
important  old  versions  in  their  renderings  of 
thi»  word,  that  nothing  is  to  be  learnt  from 
them.     The  lenn  now  undernotice  seems  to  be 


re 
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Catha'a»  l  Eadr.  r.  30,  apparently  answers 
to  GxDDBL  in  the  Hebrew  text.    Ap. 

CatiLe.    [Bull.] 

Cave.  I.  Mtardh,  The  chalkjT  limestone 
of  which  the  rocks  of  Syria  and  Palestine  chiefly 
consist  presents,  as  is  the  case  in  all  limestone 
formations,  a  vast  number  of  caverns  and  natural 
fissures,  many  of  which  have  also  been  artificiallT 
enlarged  ana  adapted  to  various  purposes  both 
of  shelter  and  defence.  This  circumstance  has 
also  g:iven  occasion  to  the  use  of  so  luve  a  num- 
ber of  words  as  are  employed  in  the  scriptures 
to  denote  caves,  holes,  and  fissures,  some  or  them 
givinff  names  to  the  towns  and  places  and  titieir 
neighborhood.  Out  of  them  may  be  selected 
the  following:  — II.  Chur  or  Chir,  "a  hole." 
From  this  come  (a)  the  name  of  the  Horites  of 
Mount  Seir,  a  Troglodyte  race  spoken  of  by 
Strabo  (Gen.  xiv.  6,  xxxvi.  21 ;  Deut.  ii.  12; 
Job  XXX.  6);  (6.)  Haurdn  (Ez.  xlvii.  16,  18); 
(c.)  the  two  towns  of  Beth-horon  (Josh.  xvi.  S, 
5);  {d.)  the  town  Horonaim  (Is.  xv.  5).  —  III. 
(Jhaadvim, "  places  of  refuge  in  rocks  "  for  birds 
(Cant  ii.  14;  Obad.3;  A.V.  "clefts").  — IV. 
Minchdrdh,  A. Y.  "den;"  a  ravine  through 
which  water  flows  ( Judfi^.  vi.  2).  —  The  most 
remarkable  caves  noticed  in  Scripture  are :  — 
1.  That  in  which  Lot  dwelt  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  Sodom  (Gen.  xix.  30).  2.  The  cave 
of  Machpelah  (xxiii.  17).  3.  Cave  of  Makke- 
dah  (Josh.  x.  16).  4.  Cave  of  Adullam  ( 1  Sam. 
xxii.  1).  6.  Cave  of  Engedi  (xxiv.  3).  6. 
Obadiah's  cave  (1  K.  xvtii.  4).  7.  Elijah  s  cave 
in  Horeb  (xix.  9).  8,  9.  The  rock  sepulchres 
of  Lazarus,  and  of  our  Lord  (John  xi.  38; 
Matt  xxvii.  60).  The  existing  caverns  near 
the  S.  E.  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  serve  fully  to 
justify  the  mention  of  a  cave  as  the  place  of 
Lot's  retirement ;  as  those  on  the  W.  siae  agree 
both  in  situation  and  in  name  with  the  caves  of 
En-eedi.  The  cave  of  Machpelah  undoubtedly 
lies  beneath  the  mosque  of  Hebron.  The  cave 
In  which  Obadiah  concealed  the  prophets  was 
probably  in  the  northern  part  of  the  country, 
m  which  abundant  instances  of  caves  fit  for  such 
a  purpose  mip^ht  be  pointed  out.  The  site  of 
the  cave  of  Elijah,  as  well  as  of  the  "  clift  "  of 
Moses  on  Mount  Horeb  (Ex.  xxxiii.  22),  is 
also  obviously  indeterminate.  Besides  these  spe- 
cial caves  there  is  frequent  mention  in  the  O.  T. 
of  caves  as  places  of  refuge.  Thus  the  Israel- 
ites are  said  to  have  tiULcn  refuge  from  the 
Philistines  in  "holes"  (1  Sam.  xiv.  II).  So 
also  in  the  time  of  Gideon  they  had  taken 
refuge  from  the  Midianitcs  in  dens  and  caves 
and  strongholds,  such  as  abound  in  the  moun- 
tain region  of  Manasseh  (Judges  vi.  2).  But 
Adullam  is  not  the  only  cave,  nor  were  its 
tenants  the  only  instances  of  banditti  making 
the  caves  of  Palestine  their  accustomed  haunt 
Josephns  speaks  of  the  robber  inhabitants  of 
Trachonitis,  who  lived  in  lar^ge  caverns,  and 
annoyed  much  the  trade  with  Damascus,  but 
were  put  down  by  Herod.  Lastly,  it  was  the 
caves  which  lie  beneath  and  around  so  many  of 
the  Jewish  cities  that  formed  the  last  hiding- 
places  of  the  Jewish  leaders  in  the  war  with  the 
Romans.  No  use,  however,  of  rock  caverns 
more  strikingly  connects  the  modem  usages  of 
Palestine  and  the  adjacent  regions  with  their 
ancient  history  than  the  employment  of  them  as 


burial-places.  The  rocky  soil  of  so  laiige  a  por. 
tion  oithe  Holy  Land  almost  forbids  interment, 
excepting  in  cavities  either  natural  or  hewn  from 
^e  rock.  Accordinfflj  numerous  sites  are  shown 
in  Palestine  and  adjacent  lands  of  (so-called) 
sepulchres  of  saints  and  heroes  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  venerated  both  by  Christianj 
and  Mohammedans. 

Cedar.  There  can,  we  think,  be  little  doubt 
that  the  Heb.  word  em,  invariably  rendered 
"cedar"  by  the  A.  V.,  does  stand  for  that  tree 
in  most  of  the  passages  where  the  word  occurs. 
The  ereZf  or  "  nrmly  rooted  and  strong  tne," 
from  an  Arabic  root  which  has  this  significa- 
tion, is  particularly  the  name  of  the  o^ar  of 
Lebanon  ( Cednu  Libam) ;  but  that  the  word  is 
used  in  a  wider  sense  to  denote  other  trees  of 
the  ConifenE,  is  clear  from  some  Scriptural  pas> 
sages  where  it  occurs.  For  instance,  Uie  "  cedar 
wood  "  mentioned  in  Lev.  xiv.  6  can  hardly  be 
the  wood  of  the  Lebanon  cedars,  seeing  that  the 
CedniM  Ubani  could  never  have  grown  in  the 
peninsula  of  Sinai.  There  is  another  passage 
(Ez.  xxvii.  5),  in  which  perhaps  em  aenotes 
some  fir ;  in  all  probability,  as  Dr.  Hooker  con- 
jectures, the  Pimu  HalepengU,  which  grows  in 
Lebanon,  and  is  better  fitted  for  furnishing 
ship-masts  than  the  wood  of  the  Cednu  Ubam. 
The  CtdruB  L3)ani,  Pimu  ffcUepensis,  and  Ju- 
niperus  exodsa^  were  probably  all  included 
under  the  term  erer;  though  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  by  this  name  is  more  especially  de- 
noted the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  as  being  die  firm- 
est and  grandest  of  the  conifers.  As  to  the 
"  cedar  wood  "  used  in  purifications,  it  is  prob^ 
able  that  one  of  the  smaller  Junipers  is  intend- 
ed (J.  Sabinaf),  for  it  is  doubrftu  whether  the 
Junipenu  excdaa  exists  at  all  in  Arabia.  As 
far  as  is  at  present  known,  the  cedar  of  Leba- 
non is  confined  in  Syria  to  one  valley  of  the 
Lebanon  ranee,  viz.,  that  of  the  Kedisha  river, 
which  fiows  from  near  the  highest  point  of  Uie 
range  westward  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  en- 
ters the  sea  at  the  port  of  Tripoli.  The  grove 
is  at  the  very  upper  part  of  the  valley,  about  15 
miles  from  the  sea,  6,500  feet  above  that  level, 
and  their  position  is  moreover  above  that  of  all 
other  arboreous  vegetation.  The  valley  here  is 
very  broad,  open,  and  shallow,  and  the  grove 
forms  a  mere  speck  on  its  fiat  floor.  On  nearer 
inspection,  the  cedars  are  found  to  be  confined 
to  a  small  portion  of  a  range  of  low  stony  hiUs 
of  rounded  outlines,  and  perhaps  60  to  100  ft. 
above  the  plain,  which  sweep  across  the  valley. 
These  hills  are  believed  by  Dr.  Hooker  to  be 
old  moraines,  deposited  by  glaciers  that  once 
debouched  on  to  the  plain  fr^m  the  surround- 
ingtops of  Lebanon. 

Ue  ilron.  L  A  place  fortified  by  Cende> 
bcBus  under  the  orders  of  the  king  Antiochus 
(Sidetes),  as  a  station  flt)m  which  to  command 
the  roads  of  JndsBa  (1  Mace  xv.  39, 41,  xvi.  9). 
It  was  not  far  frt>m  Jamnia  (Jabne),  or  from 
Azotus  (Ashdod),  and  was  probably  the  mod- 
em Katra  or  KiUrah,  which  lies  on  the  mari- 
time plain  below  the  river  RiAin,  and  three  miles 
south-west  of  Akir  (Ekron).  —  2.  In  this  form 
is  given  in  the  N.  T.  the  name  of  the  brook 
Kidron  in  the  ravine  below  the  eastern  wall  of 
Jerusalem  (Johnxviii.  l,on]y).  Beyond  it  was 
the  garden  of  Gethsemane.    [Kidbom.]    Ap. 


CffllAO.  Som  of  Ceilui  aod  AietM,  ae- 
ctNding  to  I  Eadr.  v.  IS,  ranuned  with  Zoroba- 
bd  from  Babylon.    Ap. 

CeflinS-  The  dtaaiptJooM  of  Seriptnra  (1 
K.  tL  9ri5,  »u.  8 ;  a  Chr.  iu.  5,  9  ;  Jer.  iiii. 
U ;  Hig.  i.  4),  aod  of  Josephiu,  show  that  the 
ceiihin  of  tbe  Teniple  and  the  palacei  of  the 
Jewiia  kings  were  formed  of  cedar  phmlu  ap- 
pbeil  10  the  bcama  or  joinu  erosaing  from  wall 
v>  nli,  piob^T  with  tank  panels,  edged  and 
cmmmtcd  with  gold,  and  carred  with  incised 
tTodMT  putenw,  Mmotimes  pointed  (Jer.  xxii. 
U).  It  It  probable  chat  both  Egyptian  and 
AMjriiB  nodels  vrora  followed,  in  Ma  as  in 
olber  brmchca  of  aichllecniral  conatrocCion, 
beftn  the  Boinan  period.  Examplea  an  ex- 
mt,  of  Egyptian  ceilings  in  stucco  painied 
Tidi  dEricei,  of  a  date  much  earlier  than  that 


tenO.  The  panel  work  in  ceiling^  which  bat 
ben  dMcrOed,  ia  fband  in  OrienUJ  and  North 
Africaa  dwtUinf^  of  Lite  and  modem  time*. 
Hr.  Porter  deacnbea  the  ceilings  of  houeea 


nnKtiial  patienu. 
Celosrna.    ICni 


■  Lechaam  (LiOrdtij  on  the  Corinthian  Qnlf 
a»DMied  it  with  Italj  and  the  west  St.  Paul 
oiled  from  Cenchrea  (Acta  xriii.  16)  on  his 
Rum  10  Syria  fn>m  nin  second  missionary 
JBunej;  and  when  be  wrote  his  epistle  to  the 
Bomuu  in  the  coime  of  the  third  joamoj,  an 
otganind  church  seems  to  hare  Men  fbrined 
bcK  (Bom.  iTi.  I.  See  Puoibb}.  The  dis- 
■nce  of  CeochruB  from  Corinth  was  TO  stadia 
M  ibont  nine  miles.  The  modem  village  of 
Kibia  mains  the  amaent  name,  which  is  con- 
Jecmml  1^  Dr.  Sibtborpe  to  be  derived  from 
ilKiiDlletfaynx),     •■         " 


btborpe 
wluchsl 


Ceodebe'ns  (acevntdy  OendabeBiu}, 

*  RMTil  hA  by  Antiachin  TIL  in  command 
«  dte  sea4(Mid  of  Pateatiiie  (I  Mace  xv.  38, 
WO  sfter  the  defeat  of  TryiAon  bo.  ISB.  He 
nttiBed  Kedroo  aitd  bantMed  theJewalbrsome 
■ue.  bat  waa  aftenrards  deftated  by  Judas 
"oabsMs,  with  gnat  loaa  (1  Hacc.  zvi.  1-10). 
CeDHT  (aaaUil  and  subsntt).  The  fbi^ 
aer  of  lbs  Hebraw  wends  seenu  OMd  generally 
*"  —  """ leise  or  bold  burning 


3  CENSUS 

coals,  or  to  receive  ashes,  Ac.,  snch  as  th«  ap> 
pendages  of  the  brazen  altar  aod  golden  candle- 
stick mentioned  in  Ex.  xxv.  38.  xitxTii.  33. 
It,  however,  generally  bears  the  limited  meaning 
which  property  belongs  to  the  second  -KOii, 
fband  only  iu  tite  later  books  (t.g,  S  Chr.  ixvl 
IS;  Ei.  viii.  11},  that,  vii„  of  a  small  portable 
veaiel  of  metal  fitted  to  receive  burrung  coals 
ftam  the  altar,  and  on  which  the  incense  for 
buminewas  sprinkled  [3  Cbr.  xxvi.  18  ;  Luke 
i.  9).  The  only  distinct  precepts  rtgaixlinglhe 
1.  .1 _.._  (Ijq^j  j„  jjum.  iv.  14,  and 


L  Lev.  1 


of  pure  gold  as  part  < 
(1  K-virsOi  a  Cbi.  iv.  aa).  Possibly  their 
ireneral  use  may  have  been  to  take  np  coals 
from  the  brazen  altar,  and  convey  the  ineense 
while  buniing  to  the  "  golden  altar,"  or  "  altar 
of  incense,"  on  which  it  was  to  be  offered 
morning  and  evening  (Ex.  zxz.  7,  8).  So 
Uiziah,  when  he  was  intending  "to  bum  in- 
cense upon  the  altar  of  incense,"  look  "a 
censer  in  his  hand"  (a  Chr,  xxvi.  16,  19). 
The  word  rendcreo'  "  censer "  in  Bcbr.  \x.  4 
probably  means  the  '''altar  of  incense." 

Censofl.  I.  Moses  laid  down  the  law  (Ex. 
xzx.  la,  13)  that  whenever  (he  people  were 
numbered,  an  offering  of  i  a  shekel  sbonld  be 
made  by  every  man  above  ao  years  of  age,  by 
way  of  atonement  or  propidalion.  The  in- 
stances of  nombcrins  i«coraed  in  the  0.  T.  are 
aa  follows:  —  1.  Under  the  express  direction 
of  Ood  (Ex.  xxxviiL  SB],  in  the  Sd  or  4th 
month  after  the  Exodus  during  the  encampment 


amounted  to  603,590  men.  3.  Again, 
in  the  ad  month  of  the  3d  year  after  the  Exodus 
(Num.  i.  a,  3).  This  censni  was  taken  for  a 
dpnble  parpose.  (a.)  To  ascertain  the  uamber 
of  fighting  nten  fhini  the  age  of  ao  to  50.  lb.) 
To  ascertain  the  amount  of  the  redemption 
offering  due  on  account  of  all  the  first-born 
both  of  persons  and  cattle.  TheLevitea.  whosa 
numbers  amounted  to  2S,000,  were  taken  iit 
lien  of  the  flrst-bom  males  of  the  rest  of  Israel, 
whose  nnmbers  were  33,373,  and  lor  the  snr- 
ptos  of  373  a  money  payment  of  1,365  sk-ekels, 
or  5  shekels  each,  was  made  to  Aaron  and  his 
sons  (Nom.  iii.  39,  51).  3.  Another  number- 
ing took  place  38  years  afterwards,  previoos  to 
the  entrance  into  Canaan,  wlien  the  total  num- 
ber, excmtin^  the  Leviies,  amonnied  to  601,730 
males,  attowing  a  decrease  of  1,870.  4.  The 
next  formal  numbering  of  the  whole  people 
was  in  the  reign  of  David.  The  men  of  Israel 
above  30  years  of  age  were  600.000,  and  of 
Judah  900,000.  total  1,300,000.  The  book  of 
Cbron.  gives  the  numben  of  Israel  1,100,000, 
and  of  Judoh  470,000,  total  1,570,000;  but 
informs  us  that  Levi  and  Benjamin  were  not 
numbered  (1  Chr.  nxi.  6,  xxvii.  34).  5.  The 
canauB  of  David  was  completed  by  Solomon, 
by  camine  the  foreigners  and  remnants  of  the 
conquered  nadona  reaident  within  Palestine  to 
bo  numbered.  Their  number  amounted  to 
153,600,  and  they  were  emploved  in  forced 
labor  on  his  great  architectural  works  (Josh. 
Ix.  37  ;  1  K.  V.  IS,  ix.  30,  31 ;  1  Chr.  xxii.  3  ; 
S  Chr.  U.  IT,  18).  Between  this  time  and  the 
Captivity,  mention  ii  nude  of  the  nntuber*  of 
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armies  nnder  suooesdve  kings  of  Israel  and 
Jadah,  from  which  may  be  gathered  with  more 
or  less  prohabilitjr,  and  with  due  consideration 
of  the  circumstances  of  the  times  as  influencing 
the  number  of  the  levies,  estimates  of  the  pop- 
ulation at  the  various  times  mentioned.  6. 
Rehoboam  (b.c.  975-958)  collected  from  Judah 
and  Bei\jamin  180,000  men  to  fight  against 
Jeroboam (lK.xii.21).  7.  Abijam ( 958-955 ) , 
with  400,000  men,  made  war  on  JerolxMun  with 
800,000,  of  whom  500,000  were  slain  (2  Chr. 
xiii.  3,  17).  8.  Asa  (95^914)  had  an  army  of 
300,000  men  from  Judah,  and  280,000  (Jo- 
sephns  says  250,000)  from  Benjamin,  with 
which  he  defeated  2<erah  the  Ethiopian,  with  an 
army  of  1,000,000  (2  Chr.  xiv.  8,  9).  9.  Je- 
hoshaphat  (914-891),  besides  men  in  garrisons, 
had  under  arms  1,160,000  men,  including  per- 
haps subject  foreigners  (2  Chr.  xvii.  14-19). 
10.  Amaziah  (838-811)  had  from  Judah  and 
Beiyamin  300,000,  besides  100,000  mercenaries 
from  Israel  (2  Chr.  xxv.  5,  6).  II.  Usziah 
(811-759)  could  bring  into  the  field  307,500 
men  (307,000,  Josephus),  well  armed,  under 
2,600  officers  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  11-15).  12.  The 
number  of  thpee  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel 
in  the  first  caravan  is  reckoned  at  42,360  (Ezr. 
ii.  64) ;  but  of  these  perhaps  12,542  belonged 
to  other  tribes  than  Judah  and  Beniamin.  The 
purpose  of  this  census  was  to  settle  with  refer- 
ence to  the  year  of  Jubilee  the  inheritances  in 
the  Holy  Land,  whir.h  had  been  disturbed  by 
the  Captivity,  and  also  to  ascertain  the  fiunily 
genealogies,  and  insure,  as  fiir  as  possible,  the 
purity  of  the  Jewish  racQ  (Ezr.  ii.  59,  x.  2,  8, 
18,  44 ;  Lev.  xxv.  10).  In  the  second  caravan, 
B.C.  458,  the  number  was  1,496.  Women  and 
children  are  in  neither  case  included  (Ezr.  viii. 
1-14).  Throughout  all  these  accounts  two 
points  are  clear.  1.  That  g^reat  pains  were 
taken  to  ascertain  and  register  the  numbers  of 
the  Jewish  people  at  various  times  for  the  rea- 
sons mentionea  above.  2.  That  the  numbers 
given  in  some  cases  can  with  difficulty  be 
reconciled  with  other  numbers  of  no  very  dis- 
tant date,  as  well  as  with  the  presumed  capacity 
of  the  country  for  supporting  population.  But 
while  ^reat  doubt  rests  on  the  genuineness  of 
numencal  expressions  in  O.  T.,  it  must  be  con- 
sidered that  tne  readings  on  which  our  version 
is  founded  g^ve  with  trifling  variations  the 
same  results  as  those  presented  by  the  LXX. 
and  by  Josephus.  There  are  besides  abundant 
traces  throughout  the  whole  of  Palestine  of  a 
much  hiffher  rate  of  fertility  in  former  as  com- 
pared with  present  times,  a  fertility  remarked 
oy  profane  writers,  and  of  which  the  present 
neglected  state  of  cultivation  affords  no  test. 
This  combined  with  the  positive  divine  promises 
of  populousness  increases  the  probability  of  at 
least  approximate  correctness  m  the  foregoing 
estimates  of  population.  —  II.  In  N.  T.,  St. 
Luke,  in  his  account  of  the  "  taxing,"  says,  a 
decree  went  out  from  Augustus  that  all  the 
world  should  be  taxed,  and  in  the  Acts  alludes 
to  a  disturbance  raised  by  Judas  of  Galilee  in 
the  days  of  the  "taxing^'  (Luke  ii.  1;  Acts 
V.  37).  The  Roman  census  under  the  republic 
consisted,  so  far  as  the  present  purpose  is  con- 
cerned, in  an  enrolment  of  persons  and  property 
by  tribes  and   households.    The  census  was 


taken,  more  or  leas  r^ularlv,  in  the  prDYinoes, 
under  the  republic,  by  provincial  oenaon,  and 
the  tribute  regulated  at  their  discretion,  but  no 
complete  census  was  made  before  the  time  of 
Auffustus,  who  carried  out  3  general  inspectioiis 
of  tiiis  kind,  viz.  (1.)  b.c.  28 ;  (2.)  b.c.8;  {S.\ 
A.D.  14 ;  and  a  partial  one,  a.d.  4. 

Centurion.    [Armt.] 

CephaB.  JPbtbr.] 

Ge  rasy  i  Esd.  v.  29.    [Kbbos.]  Ap. 

Ce'tab.  1  Esd.  V.  30.  There  is  no  name 
corresponding  with  this  in  the  lists  of  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah.    Ap* 

Chal>riB,  Uie  son  of  Gothonid,  one  of  the 
tKree  '*  rulers"  or  " ancients"  of  Betfaulia,  in 
the  time  of  Judith  (Jud.  vi.  15,  viii.  10,  z.  6). 

Cha^diaB.  "  They  of  Chadias  and  Ammi- 
doi,"  Mocordinff  to  1  Elsd.  v.  20,  returned  from 
Babylon  with  Zorobabel.  There  are  no  corre- 
sponding names  in  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.     Ap. 

Chan.  The  Heb.  words  rendered  chaff  in 
A.  V.  do  not  seem  to  have  precisely  the  same 
meaning :  chSahash  =s  dry  grasB,  hay ;  and  occurs 
twice  onlv  in  O.  T.,  viz.,  is.  v.  24,  xxxUi.  II. 
Mdlt  is  cnaff  separated  by  winnowing  from  the 
gnun^the  husk  of  the  wheat.  Tebm,  ren- 
dered ttraw  in  Ex.  v.  7,  10,  11,  ftc,  and  stnbble 
in  Job  xxi.  18,  means  straw  cut  into  short  por- 
tions, in  which  state  it  was  mixed  with  the  mud 
of  which  bricks  were  made  to  give  it  consist- 
ency. In  1  K.  iv.  28,  mention  is  made  of  a 
mixed  fodder  for  horses  and  camels  of  bariey 
and  Uben,  such  as  the  Arabs  call  tSm  to  this 
day.  The  Chaldaic  word  'wr  occurs  but  once, 
in  Dan.  ii.  3ft. 

Chain.  Chains  were  used,  1.  as  badges  of 
office ;  2.  for  ornament ;  3.  for  confining  pris- 
oners. 1.  The  gold  chain  placed  about  Joseph's 
neck  (Gen.  xli.  42),  and  tnat  promised  toI>an- 
iel  (pftQ'  ▼>  7),  are  instances  of  the  first  use. 
In  Egypt  it  was  one  of  the  umgnia  of  a  judge, 
who  wore  an  image  of  truth  attached  to  it ;  it 
was  also  worn  by  the  prime  minister.  In  Per- 
sia it  was  considered  not  only  as  a  mark  of  royal 
fiivor,  but  a  token  of  investiture.  In  Ez.  xvi 
1 1,  the  chain  is  mentioned  as  the  symbol  of  sov- 
ereignty. 2.  Chains  for  ornamental  purposes 
were  worn  by  men  as  well  as  women  in  many 
countries  both  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  mi>b> 
ably  this  was  the  case  among  the  Hebrews  (Prov. 
i.  9).  The  necklace  consisted  of  pearis,  corals, 
ftc,  threaded  on  a  string.  Besiaes  the  neck- 
lace, other  chains  were  worn  (Jud.  x.  4),  hang- 
ing down  as  far  as  the  waist,  or  even  lower. 
Some  were  adorned  with  pieces  of  metal,  shaped 
in  the  form  of  the  moon  {"  round  tires  like  the 
moon,"  A.  V.;  Is.  iii.  18).  The  Mldianites 
adorned  the  necks  of  their  camels  with  it  ( Judg. 
viii.  21,  26).  To  other  chains  were  suspendM 
various  trinkets  —  as  scent-botdes  (Is.  lii.  20) 
and  mirrors  (Is.  iii.  23).  Step-chains  were  at- 
tached to  the  ankle-rings,  which  shortened,  the 
step  and  produced  a  mincing  gait  (Is.  iii.  16, 
18).  3.  The  means  adopted  for  confining  pris- 
oners among  the  Jews  were  fetters  similar  to  our 
handcufis  (Judg.  xvi.  21  ;  2  Sam.  iii.  34 ;  2  E. 
xxv.  7 ;  Jer.  xxxix.  7).  Among  the  Romans, 
the  prisoner  was  handcuffed  to  one,  and  occa- 
sionally to  two  guards  (Acts  xii.  6,  7,  xxi.  88). 

Cludoedony,  only  in  Rev.  xxi.  19.  The 
name  is  applied  in  modem  mineralogy  to  one 
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of  tbe  varieties  of  ante.     There  can,  however, 
be  little  doubt  that  Uie  stone  to  which  Theo- 
phrastns  {DeLapid,  §  25)  ret'en,  as  being  found 
m  the  island  opposite  Chalcedon,  and  used  as  a 
solder,  most  have  been  the  green  transparent 
carbonate  of  copper,  or  our  copper  emerald. 
Clial'coly  1  K.  iv.  31.    [Calcol.] 
ChBlde'a*  more  correctly  ChaloSB'a,  is 
uroperljr  only  the  most  southern  portion  of  Baby- 
lonia.   It  is  used,  however,  in  our  version  fbr 
the    Hebrew    ethnic   appellative    Caadim   (or 
"  Chaldseans  "),  under  wnich  term  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  entire  country  are  designated ;  and 
it  will  therefore  here  be  taken  in  this  extended 
sense.     The  origin  of  the  term  is  very  doubt- 
fiil.  —  1 .  Extent  and  boundaries.  —  The  tract  of 
coantry  viewed  in  Scripture  as  the  land  of  the 
ChaMseans  is  that  vast  allurial  plain  which  has 
hxn  formed  by  the  deposits  of^  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Tig^s  —  at  least  so  far  as  it  lies  to  the 
west  of  the  latter  stream.    This  extraordinary 
flat,  unbroken  except  by  the  works  of  man,  ex- 
tendj,  in  a  direction  nearly  N.  E.  and  S.  W.,  a 
distance  of  400  miles  along  the  course  of  the 
rivers,  and  is  on  an  average  about  100  miles  in 
width.  —  2.   General  character  of  the  country.  — 
The  general  aspect  of  the  country  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  a  modem  traveller,  who  well  con- 
trast its  condition  now  with  the  appearance 
which  it  must  have  presented  in  ancient  times. 
'  In  formtir  days,"  he  says,  "  the  vast  plains  of 
Ribylon  were  nourished  by  a  complicated  sys- 
tr.n  of  canals  and  watcr-<*ourses,  which  spread 
otvr  the  sur&ce  of  the  country  like  a  net-work. 
Tiu  wants  of  a  teeming  population  were  sup- 
piiHl  by  a  rich  soil,  not  less  bountiful  than  that 
on  the*  banks  of  the  Egyptian  Nile.     Like 
islands  riding  from  a  golden  sea  of  warine  com, 
stood  frequent  proves  of  palm-trees  and  pleasant 
ffjnJens,  affording  to  the  idler  or  traveller  their 
trrattiful  and  highly-valued  shade.    Crowds  of 
{xisttDgers  hurried  along  the  dusty  roads  to  and 
fnim  tbe  busy  city.    The  land  was  rich  in  corn 
sad  wine.     How  changed  is  the  aspect  of  that 
re-^ion  at   the  present  day!     Long  lines  of 
mounds,  it  ia  true,  mark  the  courses  of  those 
nuin  arteries  which  formerly  diffused  life  and 
r^^etaiion  along  their  banks,  but  their  channels 
anr  now  bereft  of  moisture,  and  choked  Avith 
drifted  sand ;  the  smaller  ofl&hoots  are  wholly 
eflTjced.     '  A  drought  is  upon  her  waters,'  says 
tbe  prophet,  '  and  2iey  shall  be  dried  up !  *    All 
that  nnnains  of  that  ancient  cirilization,  — that 
'  glory  of  kingdoms,'  — '  the  praise  of  the  whole 
earth?  —  is    recognizable    in    the     numerous 
mouldering  heaps  of  brick  and  rubbish  which 
irrerspread  the  surface  of  the  plain.     Instead 
of  the  luxurious  fields,  the  groves  and  gardens, 
nothing  now  meets  the  eye  but  an  arid  waste  — 
the  dense  population  of  former  times  is  van- 
ish.tt  and  no  man  dwells  there "  (Loftus's 
Chatdaa,  pp.    14-15).  — 3.    Z>iVi»iV)n*.  —  The 
true  Chalosea  is  always  in  the  geographers  a 
Jbtinct  region,  being  the  most  southem  portion 
of  Babylonia,  lying  chiefly  (if  not  solely)  on 
the  rignt  bank  of  the  Euphrates.    Babylonia, 
above  this,  is  separated  into  two  districts,  called 
r*spectively   Amordada  and  Auranitis.      The 
former  is  the  name  of  the  central  territory 
mand  Babylon  itself ;  the  latter  is  applied  to 
the  negions  towards  the  north,  where  Babylonia 
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borders  on  Assyria.  —  4.  Ci^ms.  ^- Babylonia 
was  celebrated  at  all  times  for  the  number  and 
antiquity  of  its  cities.  The  most  important  of 
those  which  have  been  identified  are  Borsippa 
{Bira-Nimrud),  Sippara  or  Scpharvaim  (M>- 
sa/6),  Cutha  {Ibrahim),  Calneh  [Nilfer),  Erech 
(  Warka),  Ur  (Muyheir),  ChUmad  (Kaluxidha), 
Larancha  (Sadcereh),  Is  (Hit),  Duraba  (Akker^ 
kuf) ;  but  besides  these  there  were  a  multitude 
of  others,  the  sites  of  which  have  not  been  de- 
termined. —  5.  Canals.  —  One  of  the  most  re- 
markable features  of  ancient  Babylonia  was  its 
network  of  canals.  Three  principal  canals 
carried  off  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates  towards 
the  Tigris,  above  Babylon.  These  were,  1 .  The 
orig^inal  "Roval  River,"  or  ilr-JfoZcAa  of  Bero- 
sus;  2.  the  rfahr  Afalcha  of  the  Arabs;  and 
3.  the  Nahr  Kutha.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
stream,  a  large  canal,  leaving  the  Euphrates  at 
Hit,  where  the  alluvial  plain  commences, 
skirted  the  deposit  on  the  west  along  its  entire 
extent,  and  fell  into  the  Persian  Gulf  at  the 
hdad  of  the  Bubian  creek ;  while  a  second  main 
artery  branched  from  the  Euphrates  nearljf  at 
Afosaibf  and  ran  into  a  ercat  lake,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Borsippa,  whence  the  lands  to  the 
south-west  of  Babylon  were  irrigated.  —  6.  Sea 
ofNedjef,  ChaJdaean  marshes,  ^n.  —  Chaldiea  con- 
tains one  natural  feature  deserving  of  special 
description  —  the  "great  inland  freshwater  sea 
of  Nedjef"  (Loftus,  p.  45).  This  sheet  of 
water  is  a  permanent  la&e  of  considerable  depth, 
and  extends  in  a  south-easterly  direction  a  dis- 
tance of  40  miles.  Its  greatest  width  is  35 
miles.  Above  and  below  the  Sea  of  Nedjef, 
from  the  Birs-Nimrud  to  Ku/a,  and  from  the 
south-eastern  extremity  of  the  Sea  to  Samava, 
extend  the  famous  Cnaldsean  marshes,  wliere 
Alexander  was  nearly  lost.  —  7.  Productions. 
—  The  extraordinary  fertility  of  the  Chaldsean 
soil  has  been  noticed  by  various  writers.  It  is 
said  to  be  the  only  country  in  the  world  where 
wheat  grows  wild.  Herodotus  declared  (i.  1 93) 
that  grain  commonly  returned  200-fold  to  the 
sower,  and  occasionally  dOO-foId.  The  palm 
was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  principal  objects 
of  cultivation.  The  soil  is  nch,  but  there  is 
little  cultivation,  the  inhabitants  subsisting 
chiefly  upon  dates.  More  than  half  the  coun- 
try is  left  dry  and  waste  from  the  want  of  a 
proper  system  of  irrigation  ;  while  the  remain^ 
mg  half  is  to  a  great  extent  covered  with 
marshes  owing  to  the  same  neglect. 

ChaldSB'ans,  or  Chal^dees,  appear  in 
Scripture,  until  the  time  of  the  Captivity,  as 
the  people  of  the  country  which  has  Babylon 
for  its  capital,  and  which  is  itself  termed  Shinar ; 
but  in  the  Book  of  Daniel,  while  this  meaning 
is  still  found  (y.  30,  and  ix.  1),  a  new  sense 
shows  itself.  The  Chaldaeans  are  classed  with 
the  magicians  and  astronomers ;  and  evidently 
form  a  sort  of  priest-class,  who  have  a  peculiar 
"tonjrue"  and  "learning"  (i.  4),  and  are  con- 
sulted by  the  king  on  religious  subjects.  The 
same  variety  appears  in  profane  writers.  It 
appears  that  the  Chaldaeans  (Kaldai  or  Kaldi) 
were  in  the  earliest  times  merely  one  out  of  the 
many  Cnshite  tribes  inhabiting  the  great  allu- 
vial plain  known  afterwards  as  Chaldsea  or 
Babylonia.  Their  special  seat  was  probably 
that  southem  portion  of  the  country  which  is 


CUAUBBBLAIN  1. 

fcuiul  to  hiTC  >o  Utc  retainal  tbc  name  of 
Ouliliu.  Hero  ww  Ur  "of  thu  Cbuidoea," 
tlie  modem  ifugiar,  which  lies  sooth  of  the 
Euphrates,  near  iu  junction  with  the  Shat-tl' 
Hie.  In  priHXsa  of  time,  aa  the  KaMi  grew  in 
power,  tbcir  name  graduully  prevailed  over 
(bow  of  the  other  tribes  inhabiting  the  coun- 
trv :  ftnd  by  the  era  of  the  Jewish  captiTity  it 
hail  b^DD  to  be  used  gvneraJly  for  all  the  in- 
babitanti  of  Bitbylonia.  It  h^  come  liy  this 
time  to  have  two  tienscB,  both  ethnic :  in  the 
one  it  waa  the  Bpccial  appellative  of  a  partiCDiar 
race  to  whom  it  had  twlonged  from  toe  remol- 
«al  times,  in  the  other  it  ileeignsled  the  nation 
U  large  in  which  this  nux  was  predomioanl. 
It  has  been  observed  above  that  the  Kaldi 
proper  were  a  Coshite  race.  This  is  proved  by 
Uie  remains  of  their  laognoge,  which  closely 
resembles  the  Gaila  or  ancient  iangnage  of 
Ethiopia.  Now  it  appears  by  the  iniicriptions 
that  while  both  in  Ass/ria  and  in  later  Baby- 
Ionia  the  Shemitic  type  of  speech  prevailed  for 
civil  purposes,  the  ancient  Casbile  dialect  was 
retained,  as  a  teamed  laugiutf^  for  scientific 
and  religious  literature.  Ttiia  is  no  itonbt  the 
"  teaming  "  and  the  "  toogne  "  to  which  refer- 
ence is  made  in  the  Book  of  Daniel  (i.  *).  The 
Chaldieans  were  really  the  learned  class ;  they 
were  priests,  magicians,  or  astronomers,  and  in 
the  last  of  the  three  capacities  they  probably 
effected  discoveries  of  great  imporunce.  Ac- ' 
cotding  to  Strabo,  there  were  two  chief  seats 
of  Choldnan  learning,  Borsippa,  and  Ur  or 
Orchoc.  To  these  we  may  add  (rom  Pliny 
Babvlon,  and  Sippara  or  Sopharvaim.  The 
ChaJdnans  (it  wonld  appear)  congrefraled  into 
bodies,  forming  what  we  may  perhaps  call  uni- 
versities, and  pursuing  the  studies,  in  which 
tbcy  engaged,  together.  They  probably  mixed 
up  to  some  extent  astrolt^y  with  their  astion- 
omy,  even  in  the  earlier  times,  but  they  cer- 
tainly made  rreat  advances  in  astronomical 
science.  In  later  times  tbey  seem  to  hare 
dtgeneraled  into  men  fbrlune-lellera. 


i.  23).    The  offlce  which  he  held  was 


Ch^ClMfl.      [COALDAAKS.) 

Chalk  stones.   [Limr.] 

Oh&mberlBin.  Eraslus,  "  the  cAa 
lain  "  at  the  city  of  Corinth,  was  one  of  those 
whose  salutations  to  the  Roman  Christians  bib 
|:ivan  at  the  end  of  the  Ep.  addressed  to  them 
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the  Vulgate  renilers  his  title.  These  a 
wore  inferior  magtstratis,  w!h>  hod  the  charg* 
of  the  pablic  cheat  [area  puUica),  and  were 
under  the  author!^  of  the  senate.  They  kept 
the  accounts  of  the  public  revenues.  The  oflka 
held  by  Blastus.  "  the  king's  clia^tTiaiM,"  was 
endrelf  different  from  this  (Acts  Jtii.  M).  It 
was  a  post  of  honor  which  involved  great  inti- 
macy and  inSuence  with  the  king.  The  outrgin 
of  our  version  gives,  "  that  was  over  the  kinj^'* 
bedchamber."  For  Chahbibliix  as  naed  in 
the  O.  T.,  see  Ecnkch. 

Ohftmeleon.  The  Hebrew  c6adi  occurs 
in  the  sense  of  some  kind  of  andean  animal  in 
Lev.  xi.  30;  the  A.  V.  tbllows  the  LXX.  and 
Vnlg.  {Bitm.  ii.  493).  Bochart  accepts  lbs 
Arabic  reading  of  dtcarSo,  i.e.  the  liiard,  known 
by  the  name  of  the  "  Monitor  of  the  Kile  " 
[ilautor  Niiolieaa,  Grey],  a  large  strong  reptile 
common  in  Egypt  and  other  pons  of  Africa; 
but  the  evidence  which  supports  this  interpreta- 
tion is  for  fVom  conclusive. 

Chamois  (Ueb,  inns-).     In  the  list  of  ani- 
mals allowed  for  food  (I)enL  zi*.  5)  mention  i« 
made  of  the  zoner ,'  the  LXX.,  Vulg..  and  some 
other  versions,  give  "cameIopard"or  "giraJfe." 
The  "  chamois    of  the  A.  V.  can  hardly  be  al- 
ved  to  represent  the  temtr;  for  there  is  no 
idence  that  it  has  ever  been  seen  in  Palestine 
the  Lebanon.    Col.  H.  Smith  snggests  that 
me  monntain  sheep  is  intended,  and  fignie* 
the  Keb*dl  {Ananotroffia   Tragrk^Aiu),  a  wild 
sheep  not  uncommon,  he  says,  in  the  Uokatlam 
rocks  near  Cairo,  and  found  also  in  Sinai ;  il 
improbable  that  this  is  the  animal  de- 

Cha'naaa,  the  manner  in  which  tbe  word 
Canaan  is  spelt  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  Apocrypha 
and  N.  T.  (Jod.  v.  3,  9,  10;  Bar.  ill.  33;  Sua. 
56  ;  1  Mace.  ix.  37  ;  Acta  vii.  II,  xiii.  19). 

Ohanaanite  fbr  Cahaanitk,  Jnd.  v.  le. 

Channune'iifl,  i  Esd.  viii.  48.   Ap. 

Chapiter.  The  capital  of  a  pillar;  also 
possibly  a  roll  moulding  at  the  top  of  a  boild- 
ing  or  work  of  art,  as  in  the  case  (I)  of  the 
piUars  of  the  Tabernacle  and  Temple,  and  of 
the  two  pillars  called  especially  Jatjiin  and 
Booi ;  and  (Sj  of  the  laven  belonging  to  tbe 
Temple  (Ex.  ladviii.  17  ;  I  K.  vii.  37,  SI,  36). 

Oharaath'alar,  a  cormptioa  of  "  Cbemh, 
Addan,"  in  En.  ii.  (1  Esd.  v.  36).    An. 

Char'aoa,  a  place  meniiunad  onlv  in  S 
Hacc  xii.  17,  and  there  so  obacnrdy  that 
nothing  can  be  certainly  inferred  as  to  its  posi- 
tion. It  was  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  and  it  was 
750  stadia  fh)m  the  city  Caspin.  Ewald  place* 
it  to  the  extreme  eait,  and  identifies  it  with 
Ratuoh.  Tbe  only  name  now  known  on  tbe 
east  of  Jordan  which  recalls  Charax  is  Kirak, 
the  ancient  Kir.Moab,  on  the  S.E.  of  tbe  Dead 
Sea.     Ap. 

Charashim,  The  Valley  of  ("  raritw 
-~" ■"    -  plac* ' ■"   ' — ^ — 


of  crafts  mi 


itKined  twice,— 
having  been  founded  or  settled 
by  Joab,  a  man  of  the  tribe  of  Jodah  and 
family  of  Othniel ;  and  Neh.  xi.  35,  as  being  re- 
inhabited  by  Benjamites  after  the  Cwtintr. 
In  this  passage  it  v  reodered  "  vall^  of  cnAr 


Ohar'oliamis,  i  Esd.  i 
msB.l    Ap. 
Cbar'oiumish,  s  Chr. 


{Carohi- 

r.  20.      [C*B- 

Chiir'dnfl,  l  EhI.  r.  aa.     Corrupted  from 

Cha'Tea,  i  EwL  v.  as.    [Habsh*.]    Ad. 

Charger.  A  shallow  Teutel  (or  receiTine 
viWr  or  blood,  also  for  presenting  oKnngs  of 
fine  flDDT  with  oil  (Num.  vii.  79).    The"uliar- 

K"  mentioned  in  Nnmbere  ore  mid  to  bavo 
of  silver,  and  to  have  weighed  each  130 
•bekds,  or  65  oi.  The  daughter  of  Herodioa 
brought  the  head  of  St.  John  Baptist  in  a 
chaiger  (M^tt.  xiv.  S) :  probahljr  a  trencher  or 

ChBriot>  1.  SticA,  Bomelimea  including 
the  honea  (S  Sam.  riii.  4,  x.  IS).  — 3.  Rga^, 
a  chariot  or  born  (Pa.  civ.  3). — 3.  Mercab, 
from  aame  root  aa  ( 1 )  a  chariot,  litter,  or  seat 
(Ler.  XV.  9;  Cant.  iii.  10}.  — 4.  itferedMA. — 
y  •AgSlik   {P>.   xlvi.   9   [10]).— 6.  Aphii^ 


7  CHARIOT 

(Cant.  iii.  9  ;  between  1-4  no  dtfierence  of  tig* 
nidcatlon).  A  vuJiide  anal  either  for  warlik* 
or  peaceful  purHwcB,  but  moat  cummonl/  tha 

former.  Of  thelMteruae  thofollowingareoiUj' 
probable  mstaucea  as  r^ards  the  Jews,  1  S. 
xviii.  44,  and  as  r«;anis  other  nationi.  Gen.  xlL 
43,  xlvi.  29  ;  S  K.  v.  9  ;  Acts  viii.  SS.  Th« 
earlieet  meution  of  chariots  in  Scriptura  is  in 
Egypt,  where  Joseph,  as  a  mark  of  distinction, 
was  placed  in  Phmraoh's  second  chariot  (0«ll. 
x!i.  43),  aud  later  when  ho  went  in  his  own 
chariot  to  meet  his  fiither  on  ' '  '  ' 


also  formed  a  part, 
posnbly  hy  war  of  escort  or  as  a  guard  of 
honor  (I.  9).  The  next  mention  of  Eg^tian 
chariots  is  for  a  warlike  parpose  (Ex.  xiT.  7). 
In  this  point  of  view  chanola  among  Mime  na- 
tions o(^  antiquity,  as  elephants  among  others, 
may  be  regarded  as  fUliog  the  place  of  heavy 
artillery  in  modem  times,  so  that  the  militarf 
'  "  nation  might  be  estimated  by  the 
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•*  at  the  valleTS  of  Palestine  were  en- 
■bkd  to  resist  the  Israelites  snccesefolly  in  con- 
~e  of  the  number  of  their  chariots  of 


^(1  Sam.xui.5).  David 
vz  kine  of  Zobah  1,000 
4).  aod  from  the  Sjrians 

,.  JO  chariots  (1  Chr. 

Up  to  this  time  the  Israelites  possessed 
few  or  no  dtariots,  partly  no  doubt  in  conse- 
^ataet  ot  the  theocratic  pnihibitioD  against 
multiplyiaK  boites,  for  fear  of  inlerconrse  with 
Egypt,  and  the  itigal  deapotism  implied  in  the 

■sua  M'  Ibem   (Dent.   xvii.  IS;    I  Sam. 

II,  IS).  Bnt  to  some  extent  David  (3 
Bam.  viiL  4),  aad  in  a  macb  gi«ater  degree 
SobnnDD,  bmke  throngh  the  prohibitioD.  He 
ratscd.  Ihmrfbre,  and  maiDtained  a  farce  of 
1,400  diariM*  (I  K.  x.  39}  by  taxation  on  car- 


tain  ciliei,  agreeably  to  Bastera  custom  tn 
snch  matters  (1  K.  ix.  19,  x.  S5  ;  Xen.  inoft. 
i.  4,  9).  The  chariots  themselvei  and  also 
the  horses  were  imported  cbieSy  from  Egypt, 
and  the  cost  of  each  chariot  was  600  shekels 
of  silver,  and  of  each  horse  ISO  (1  K.  i.  99}. 
Fromtbis  time  chariots  were  regarded  as  among 
the  most  importuut  arms  of  war,  though  the 
supplies  of  them  and  of  horses  appear  to  ham 
been  stil]  mainly  drawn  from  Egypt  (1  K.xzii 
34;  3  K.  ix.  16,  SI.  xiii.  T,  14,  xviii.  U,  xxiil 
30;  Is.  xxii.  1).  Most  commonly  two  persona. 
and  sometimes  three,  rode  in  the  chariot,  of 
whom  the  third  was  employed  to  canr  the 
state  umbrella  (3  K.  ix.  30,  34;  1  K.  xiii.34. 
Acts  viii.  38).  A  second  chariot  usuall}'  at 
companied  the  king  to  battle,  to  be  used  in 
case  of  necessity  (3  Chr.  XXV.  34).  Tbe  proph- 
ets allnde  frequentlj  to  chariats  as  lypuial  of 
power  (Ps.  XX.  7,  oiv.  3 ;  Jer.  li.  21 ;  7  " 
I ) .  Chariots  of  other  nations  are  r 
as  of  Assyria  (3  K.  xii.  38 ;  Ei.  ; 
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Bcythes  (2  Mace.  xiii.  2).  In  the  N.  T ,  the 
only  mention  made  of  a  chariot,  except  in 
Bev.  ix.  9,  in  in  the  ca^s  of  the  EtMopiam  or 
Abyssinian  eunuch  of  Queen  Candace  (Acts 
Tiii.  28, 29, 38) .  Jewish  chariots  were  no  doubt 
jypityt^i  fh)m  Egyptian  models,  if  not  actually 
imported  from  Egypt.  Chariots  armed  with 
scythes  may  perhaps  be  intended  by  the  "char- 
iots of  iron  "  of  the  Canaanites ;  they  are  men- 
tioned as  part  of  the  equipment  of  Antiochus 
(2  Mace.  xiii.  2)  and  of  Darius  (Diod.  Sic. 
xvii.  53;  Appian.  JSi/r.  32). 

Char'nilSy  son  of  Mclchiel,  one  of  the 
three  '^ancients"  or  "rulers"  of  Bethulia 
(Jnd.  yi.  15,  riii.  10,  x.  6).    Ap. 

Char'razi.  Acts  yii.  2,  4.    {Haban.] 

Chase.    [IIuntxno.] 

Chas^eba^  probably  a  mere  corruption  of 
Gazbba  (1  Esq.  y.  31).    Ap. 

Cheni^ary  a  river  in  the  "  land  of  the  Chal- 
dflcans  "  (Ez.  i.  3),  on  the  banks  of  which  some 
o£  the  Jews  were  located  at  the  time  of  the 
captivity,  and  where  Ezekiel  saw  his  earlier 
visions  (Ez.  i.  1,  iii.  15,  23,  &c.).  It  is  com- 
monly r^arded  as  identical  with  the  Habor,  or 
river  of  Uozan,  to  whicli  some  portion  of  the 
Israelites  were  removed  by  the  Assyrians  (2  K. 
xvii.  6).  But  this  is  a  mere  conjecture.  .  The 
Chebar  of  Ezekiel  must  be  looked  for  in  Baby- 
lonia. It  is  a  name  which  might  properly  have 
been  given  to  any  ffreat  stream.  Perhaps  the 
view  that  the  Chebar  of  Ezekiel  is  the  NaJir  Mal- 
cha  or  royal  canal  of  Nebuchadnezzar — the 
greatest  of  all  the  cuttine^s  in  Mesopotamia — 
may  be  regarde<l  as  best  uescn'ing  acceptance. 

Cheb'elf  one  of  the  singular  topographical 
terms  in  which  tbe  ancient  Hebrew  language 
abounded,  and  which  give  so  much  force  and 
precision  to  its  records.  The  ordinary  meaning 
of  the  word  Chebd  is  a  "rope"  or  "cord; 
bat  in  its  topographical  sense,  as  meaning  a 
"tract"  or  "district,"  we  find  it  always  at- 
tached to  the  region  of  Argob,  which  is  in- 
variably designated  by  this,  and  by  no  other 
term  (Deut.  iii.  4,  13,  14 ;  1  K.  iv.  13).  It  has 
been  already  shown  how  exactly  applicable  it 
is  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  No  clew 
is  afibrded  us  to  the  rea.son  of  this  definite  lo- 
calization of  the  term  Chebel. 

Chedorlao'mer,  a  king  of  Elam,  in  the 
time  of  Abraham,  who  with  three  other  chiefs 
made  war  upon  the  kings  of  Sodom,  Gomorrah, 
Admah,  Zeboim,  and  Zoar,  and  reduced  them 
to  servitude  (Gen.  xiv.  17).  The  name  of  a 
king  is  found  upon  the  bricks  recently  discov- 
ered in  Chalda^a,  which  is  read  Kudur-mapula. 
This  man  has  been  supposed  to  be  identical 
with  Chedorlaomer,  and  the  opinion  is  con- 
firmed by  the  fact  that  he  is  fiirther  distin- 
guished by  a  title  which  may  be  translated 
"Ravager  of  the  west."  "As  however  one 
type  alone  of  his  legends  has  been  discov- 
ered," says  Col.  Rawlinson,  "  it  is  impossible 
to  pronounce  at  present  on  the  identincation. 
Chedorlaomer  may  have  been  the  leader  of  cer- 
tain immigrant  Chaldsan  Elamites  who  found- 
ed the  great  Chaldeean  empire  of  Berosus  in  the 
early  part  of  the  20th  century  B.C. 

Cfheese  is  mentioned  only  throe  times  in  the 
Bible,  and  on  each  occasion  under  a  different 
name  in  the  Hebrew  (Job  x.  10 ;  1  Sam.  xvii. 


18;  2  Sam.  xvii.  29).  It  is  difficult  to  decid* 
how  far  these  terms  correspond  with  our  notion 
of  cheese ;  for  they  simply  express  various  de- 
grees of  coagulation.  It  may  be  observed  that 
cheese  is  not  at  the  present  day  common  among 
the  Bedouin  Arabs,  butter  being  decidedly  pre- 
ferred; but  there  is  a  substance,  closely  cor- 
rcsiK>nding  to  those  mentioned  in  1  Sam.  xvii., 
2  Sam.  xvii.,  consisting  of  coagulated  butter- 
milk, which  is  dried  until  it  becomes  quite 
hard,  and  is  then  ground:  the  Arabs  eat  it 
mixed  with  butter  (Burckhardt,  Nates  on  <Ae 
Bedouins f  i.  GO). 

Chelal,  Ezr.  X.  30. 

Chelci'as.  1.  Ancestor  of  Baruch  (Bar. 
i.  1). — 2.  HilkiAh  the  high-priest  in  the  time 
of  Isaiah  (Bar.  i.  7).  — 8.  The  father  of  Su- 
sanna (Uist.  of  Sus.  2,  29,  63).  Tradition  rep- 
resents him  as  the  brother  of  Jeremiah,  and 
identical  with  Hilkiah  who  found  the  copy  of 
the  law  in  the  time  of  Josiali  (2  K.  xxii.  8). 

Cheriians,  The  (Jud.  ii.  23).    (Chel- 

LUS.J     Ap. 

Cnelluh,  Ezr.  X.  35. 

ChelTus,  named  amongst  the  places  beyond 
{i.e.  on  the  west  of)  Jordan  to  which  Nabucho- 
donosor  sent  his  summons  (Jud.  i.  9).  Except 
its  mention  with  "  Kades  "  there  is  no  clew  to 
its  situation.  Beland  conjectures  that  it  may 
have  been  Elusa.    Ap. 

Chelod.  "  Many  nations  of  the  sons  of 
Chelod"  were  among  those  who  obeyed  the 
summons  of  Nabuchodonosor  to  his  war  with 
Arphaxad  (Jud.  i.  6).  The  word  is  apparently 
corrupt.    Ap. 

Chelub.  1.  A  man  among  the  descend- 
ants of  Judah,  described  as  the  brother  of 
Shuah  and  the  father  of  Mechir.  —  2.  Ezri  the 
son  of  Chelub  was  the  overseer  of  those  who 
"  did  the  work  of  the  field  for  tillage  of  the 
ground,"  one  of  David's  officers  (1  Chr.  xxvii. 
26). 

Cherubai,  the  son  of  Hezron,  of  one  of 
the  chief  families  of  Judah.  The  name  occurs 
in  1  Chr.  ii.  9  only,  and  from  a  comparison  of 
this  passage  with  li.  18  and  42,  it  would  appear 
to  be  but  another  form  of  the  name  Caleb. 

Chem'arims,  The.  This  word  only  oc- 
curs in  the  text  of  the  A.  V.  in  Zeph.  i.  4.  In 
2  K.  xxiii.  5  it  is  rendered  "  idolatrous  priests," 
and  in  Hos.  x.  5  "  priests,"  and  in  both  ca^s 
"  chemarim  "  is  given  in  the  margin.  So  far 
as  regards  the  Hebrew  usage  of  the  word  it  is 
exclusively  applied  to  the  priests  of  the  false 
worship,  and  was  in  all  probability  a  term  of 
foreign  origin.  In  Syriac  the  word  cimrd  is 
found  without  the  same  restriction  of  meaning, 
being  used  in  Judg.  xvii.  5,  12,  of  the  priest  of 
Micah,  while  in  Is.  Ixi.  6  it  denotes  the  priests 
of  the  true  God,  and  in  Heb.  ii.  17  is  applied 
to  Christ  himself.  Kimchi  derived  it  from  a 
root  signifying  "  to  be  black,"  because  the  idol- 
atrous priests  wore  black  garments ;  but  this  is 
without  foundation. 

Che^inosh,  the  national  deity  of  the  Moab- 
ites  (Num.  xxi.  29 ;  Jer.  xlviii.  7,  13,  46).  In 
Judg.  xi.  24,  he  also  appears  as  the  god  of  the 
Ammonites.  Solomon  mtroduced,  and  Josiah 
abolished,  the  worship  of  Chemosh  at  Jerusa- 
lem (1  K.  xi.  7  ;  2  K.  xxiii.  13).  Jerome  iden« 
tifies  him  with  Baal-Peor ;  others  with  Baal- 
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Zebnb,  on   etjmologic*]  giotindg ;   olbers,  tu 

Geseniiu,  with  Matb,  uid  othen  with  Saturn. 

Cbena'anah.     1.  Son  of  Bilhan,  sod  of 

Jcdiael,  son  of  Benjuiua,  head  of  a  Benjami 

M  H  Chr.  'rii.  10),  probably  of  the  family 


SChr.  I 


i.  10, 


3]. 


Cben'ani,  one  of  tho  Leriles  who  uslsted 
at  the  solema  pDrificKtion  of  tbe  people  under 
ElT»(Neh.  ii.  *). 

Cbisliaili'ah,  chief  of  the  Lerites,  when 
DaTid  carried  tbe  ark  to  Jenuakm  ( 1  Chr.  xv. 
a,  xxvi.  29). 

Ctae'phar^Haammona'l,  "  Hamkt  of 


Cbepbi'raJi.  "the  lumlet;"  one  of  the 
fbuT  citK»  of  the  Gibeoniwe  (Josh.  ix.  17), 
named  afterwanU  unong  tbo  lovns  of  Benja- 
min, with  Ramoh,  Beeroth,  and  Mizpeh  (xTiii. 
36).  The  men  of  Ctephirah  retnnied  with 
Zcrnbbobel  from  Brtbylon  (Eir.  ii.  35;  Neh. 
*iL  £)}■  Dr.  Kobintiun  seems  to  have  discov- 
ned  it  antler  the  scarcelj  alterol  luune  of 
Kt/ir,  abODt  S  milea  west  of  Yalo  (Ajalon). 

Ctie'nkll,  one  of  the  sons  of  Diabon  the 
Horite  "  duke  "  (Gen.  mri.  26 ;  1  Chr.  i.  <1 }. 

Ctae'reas,  a  brother  of  TLmotbens  (1 
Umx.  r.  6).  who  held  Oazara  (1  Mace.  v.  8], 
■hen  be  was  stain  (3  Hacc.  x.  3!,  37).    Ap. 

Cbsr'ethimB,  Ez.  xxt,  is.  The  plond 
form  of  the  word  elKwhere  rendered  Chxbbtb- 
ITK4 ;  which  see. 

Cher'athites  and  Fel'etbitea,  the  life- 
guanl*  of  King  David  (!  Sam.  viii.  18,  nv. 
19,  XX-  7,  S3  ;  I  K.  i.  38,  44  ;  1  Chr.  xviii.  17). 
Theae  tiUei  are  rommonly  aatd  to  Bigniff  "  ex- 
ecniionera  and  coariera."  It  is  plain  that  these 
rojml  g-nards  wci«  emplored  as  esecntioueiv 
{i  &.  zL  4),  and  as  coaneil  {I  K.  xir.  E7). 
Itnt  it  has  been  conjectored  that  tbej  may  have 
been  loreien  mercenariea.  Thev  are  connected 
with  tbe  Gitlitea,  a  foreign  tribe  (3  Sam.  it. 
!l) ;  and  tbe  Cherethitea  are  mentioned  as  a 
aation  (I  Sam.  xxx.  14),  dwelling  apparent]}' 
on  tbe  ooMBt,  and  therefore  frobablj  Philistines, 
of  which  name  Pelethitca  naj  be  only  another 


cmrlj  part  of  the  three  years'  drought  (1  K. 
xTii-  3,  5).  The  petition  of  the  Cberith  has 
been  mnch  dispnied.  Eosebius  and  Jerome 
plam  it  beyond  Jordan,  where  also  Schwatz 
■onld  identtfr  it  in  a  Wadg  Aliat,  opposite 
Beihabean.  'niisistheHWy J-r<i£u(,^be8h). 
Tbe  onl*  tradition  on  the  subject  is  one  men- 
tioned 6t  Harinns  SaODtns  in  1321 ;  that  it 
ran  by  I'baaaelis,  Herod's  city  in  the  Jordan 
TsUer.  This  wonid  malte  it  the  Aia  Fmail 
whicfc  fidls  from  the  moontain*  of  Ephraim 
imo  tbe  Gidr,  soath  of  Kim  Si/labSi,  and 
afaoot  IS  milea  above  Jericbo.  This  view  is 
rapMrted  by  Bacbiene,  and  in  onr  own  time 
W  Van  de  velde  (ii.  310).  Dr.  RoUnson  on 
tbe  other  band  would  find  tbe  name  in  the 
Wnif  Csfe  bddnd  Jericho.  The  two  namec 
•%n  howewr  ewenlially  unlike.    Tbe  argument 
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lh)m  protwbility  is  in  ftvor  of  the  Charith  be- 
ing on  the  east  of  Jordan,  and  tbe  name  may 
possibly  be  diw.-overed  there. 

Cher'ub,  apparently  a  place  in  Babylonia 
from  which  some  persons  of  doubtful  extraction 
returned  to  Judsa  with  Zembbabel  (Ear.  ii. 
59;  Neh.  vii.  61). 

Cher'nb,  Cner'abiin.  The  symbolical 
filiure  so  called  was  a  cximpodte  creatnre-form, 
which  flnds  a  ponllel  in  the  religions  insignia 
of  Assyria,  Egypt,  and  Penia,  e.g.  the  sphinx. 


tbe  winged  bulls  and  lions  of  I^ineveh,  &c.,  a 
general  prevalence  which  prevents  the  necessi^ 
of  our  tcgaiding  it  as  a  mere  adoption  ftnm 
the  Egyptian  ritoal.  In  snch  forms  eve^  in>- 
aginative  people  has  aonght  to  embmfy  its 
notions  either  of  the  attributes  of  Divine 
essence,  or  of  the  vast  powers  of  nature  which 
tmnscend  that  of  man.  The  Hebrew  idea 
seems  to  limit  the  number  of  the  cherubim.  A 
pair  (Ex.  xxt.  18,  &c.)  were  placed  on  tbe 
mercy-seat  of  llx  ark :  a  pair  of  colossal  size 
overshadowed  it  in  Solomon's  Templewilh  tin 


the  apocalyptic  "  beasts  "  (Rev.  iv,  6)  are  four. 
So  at  the  mini  or  east  of  Eden  were  posted 
"  lAt  chembim,"  as  though  tbe  whole  of  some 
recognized  number.  'Ttiey  utter  no  voice, 
though  one  is  "heard  ^m  above  them,"  nor 
have  dealings  with  men  save  to  awe  and  repel. 
Tbe  cbembim  are  placed  lieneaih  the  actnal 
' —  of  Jdtovah,wboaeinoTiiig  throne  tbey 


(Oen.  iii.  34 ;  Ei.  i.  6,  96,  M. 

a,  6,  7  ;  Is.  ri.  3,  3,  6).    The  glory  lym- 

ig  that  presence  which   eye  cannot  see 

or  rides  on  them,  or  one  of  them,  thenca 

dismounts  to  the  temple  threshold,  and  then 

departs  and  mounts  again  (Es.  x.4, 18;  comp. 

'-.  3 ;  Ps.  iviii.  10).     There  is  in  tbem  an  en- 

re  absence  of  human  sympathy,  and  erea  on 


Ilw  mercf-aeat  they  probsblr  •ppaarad  not 
meralv  u  •dmiring  uiil  woadering  (1  Pet  i. 
13),  but  u  giurdiBiu  of  the  coveaaot  and 
arenger*  of  iu  breach.  Thone  on  the  ark  were 
10  be  placed  with  wingi  screlcbed  forth,  one  at 
each  end  of  the  mercj-seat,  and  to  be  made 
"of  the  mercv-«eat"  Thej  are  called  the 
chmulum  of  slory  (Heb.  is.  5),  a»  on  them 
(he  glorj,  when  Tisible,  reated.  Thoy  were 
anointed  with  the  holj  oil,  like  the  ark  itself, 
and  tihe  other  Mcred  furniture.  Their  wings 
won  to  be  itntched  npwards,  and  their  iacei 


Ai^ilu  Bplilu.   ilA]P(nl,ll.«a.l 

"  towards  esch  other  and  towards  the  mercj- 
■eat."  It  is  remarkable  that  with  such  precise 
directions  as  to  tlteir  potition,  attitQiie,  and 
matsrial,  nothing,  save  chat  the;  were  winzed, 
ia  said  concerning  their  shape.  On  the  whole 
It  Menu  likelj  that  the  word  "cherub  "  meant 
not  Doly  the  composite  creatnre-fonn,  of  which 
the  man,  lion,  ox,  and  eagle  were  the  elements, 
but,  fnrUier,  some  peculiar  and  mrstical  form, 
wUeh  Biekiel,  being  a  priest,  would  know  and 


leoogniie  m  "  the  &ce  of  a  cbbkob  "  (Ei.  z. 
14);  bat  which  was  kept  secret  ftom  all  others; 
and  soeb  probably  were  thoee  on  the  ark, 
though  those  on  tb«  haiwings  and  panels 
might  be  of  the  jpopnlar  tterice.  What  this 
peculiar  cherubic  fonn  was  is  perhajw  an  im- 
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penetrable  mTsterf.  Ii  mieht  well  be  tlM 
B^bol  of  Him  whom  none  conld  behold  and 
live.  For  as  symboln  of  Divine  attributes,  e^. 
omtupotence  and  omniscience,  not  as  repre- 
aenlatioasof  acCnal  beings, the chembimsbonld 
be  regarded.  Many  e^mological  raurce*  for 
the  word  cherub  hare  been  proposed.  The  two 
be«t  worth  noticing,  and  Detween  which  it  is 
difflcDlc  to  choose  are,  (I)  the  Syriac  ctrM, 
gnst.Mnmg;  (!)  the  Synaco^nfr,  tooiitMA,  i.e. 
toad  info;  hence,  "that  which  ploughs'  =  the 
ox,  or  that  which  is  carved  =  aa  image.  Be- 
sides these  two,  wisdom  or  intelli- 
gence has  been  given  by  higb  an- 
uori^  as  the  true  meaninB  of  the 
name.  Though  the  exact  form  of 
the  cliembim  is  uncertain,  they  most 
have  borne  a  general  reeemblance  to 
the  composite  religious  figures  fbnnd 
npoD  the  monuments  of  £gypt,  As- 
syria, Babylonia,  and  Persia.  In 
uie  sacred  Mats  or  arks  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, there  are  sometimes  found  two 
Agnres  with  extended  wings,  which 
remind  us  of  the  description  of  the 
cherubim  "  covering  the  mercy-seat 
with  their  wings,  and  their  facea 
[looking)  one  to  another  "  (Ex.  xxt. 
SO). 

Ohe'salon,  a  place  named  as 
one  of  the  land-martw  on  the  west 
part  of  the  north  boundan  of  Judah, 
apparently  situated  on  the  Khonlder 
of  Mount  Jearim  (Josh.  xv.  10). 
Dr.  Robinson  has  observed  a  mod- 
em Tillage  named  Kaia,  about  six  milea  to  the 
N.B.  of  Jin-sAou,  on  the  western  moonlains 
of  Judah.  EusebiuB  and  Jeronte,  in  the  Ono- 
masticon,  mention  a  Chaslon,  but  thej  difler 
as  to  its  situation,  the  former  placing  it  in 
Beqjamin,  the  tatter  in  Judah :  both  agree  that 
it  was  a  very  large  village  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Jerusalem. 

Ghe'sed,  fourth  son  of  Nahor  (Qen.  xxiL 
M). 

Cbe'silt  a  town  in  the  extreme  loalh  of 
Palestine,  named  with  Bonnah  and  Ziklag 
(Josh.  XV.  SO).  In  Josh.  xix.  4  the  name 
Bbthcl  occurs  in  place  of  it,  as  if  the  one 
were  identical  with,  or  a  corruption  of,  the 
other.  This  is  confirmed  b;  the  reading  of 
1  Chr.  iv.  30,  Bithdbl.  In  this  case  we  can 
only  conclude  that  Chesil  was  an  early  varia- 
tion of  Bethul. 

ObSBt.  By  this  word  are  translated  in  the 
A.  V.  two  distinct  Hebrew  terms:  I.  dniai,- 
tbis  is  invariably  used  for  the  Aric  of  the  Cov- 
enant, and,  with  two  exceptions,  for  that  onlv. 
The  two  exceptions  alluded  to  aie  (a)  tie 
"coffin"  in  which  the  bones  of  Joaeph  were 
carried  ftom  Egypt  (Oen.  I.  26);  and  (6)  the 
"  chest "  in  which  Jehoiada  the  pHert  collected 
the  alms  for  the  repairs  of  the  Temple  (S  K. 
xii.  9,  10;  3  Chr.  xxiv.  B-M).  — ».  ffiiiiim. 
"chests"  (Ex.  xxvii.  34  only). 

Chestnat-Troe  (Heb.  'irm&i).  Mention 
is  nMde  of  the  'armiit  in  Qen.  xxx.  37 ;  and 
in  Exek.  xxxi.  8,  it  is  tpoken  of  as  one  of  the 
glories  of  Assyria.  The  balance  of  antbori? 
IS  certainly  in  &vor  of  the  "plane-tree"  bdnp 
the  tree  denoted.    The  A.  T.  idiich  fUlmn  the 
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lUblMiit  is  certainly  to  be  rejected,  for  the  con- 
text of  the  passages  where  the  word  occurs 
indkatoB  some  tree  which  diriyes  best  in  low 
and  ratber  moist  situations,  whereas  the  chest- 
nat«ree  is  a  tree  which  prefers  dry  and  hilly 
gnnmd.  The  plane-trees  of  Palestine  in  an- 
cient daya  were  probably  more  numerous  than 
they  are  now ;  tnough  modem  travellers  occa- 
sionally refer  to  them. 

CbeBllllottl  (lit.  "the  loins"),  one  of  the 
towns  of  Isaacfaar,  derivinff  its  name,  perhaps, 
from  its  situation  on  the  So^  of  some  mouii- 
tun  f  Jofih.  xix.  18).  From  its  posidqn  in  the 
lim  It  aapeara  to  he  between  Jezreel  and  Shn- 
nem  (Sauam). 

Gbaftiim,  l  Msec.  i.  1.    [Chittim.] 

Ctae'8lb|  a  name  which  occurs  but  once 
(Gen.  xxznii.  5).  In  the  absence  of  any  spe- 
dfScatkm  of  the  position  of  Chezib,  we  may 
adopt  the  opinion  of  the  interpreters,  ancient 
and  modem,  who  identify  it  with  Achzib. 

Chi'donif  the  name  which  in  1  Chr.  xiii.  9 
is  giTen  to  the  threshing-floor  at  which  the 
aocMlfiit  to  the  ark,  on  its  transport  from  Kir- 
jathjearim  to  Jerusalem,  took  place,  and  the 
death  of  Uzzah.  In  the  paraUel  account  in  2 
8am.  tI.  the  name  is  anven  as  Nachon. 

Chfldren*  The  olessing  of  offipring,  but 
eqieeially,  and  sometimes  exclusiye^r>  of  the 
male  sex,  is  highly  rained  among  aU  Eastern 
narions,  while  tiie  absence  is  n^urded  as  one 
of  #he  severest  punishments  (uen.  xvL  2 ; 
DeuLviLU;  1  Sam.i.6;  2  Sam.  vi. 23;  2  K. 
iv.  14 ;  Is.  xlrii.  9 ;  Jer.  xx.  15 ;  Ps.  cxxvii.  3, 
5).  Childbirth  is  in  the  East  usually,  but  not 
siwaya,  attended  with  little  difficulty,  and  ao- 
emnplished  with  little  or  no  assistance  (Qen. 
XXXV.  17^  xxxviii.  28;  Ex.  i.  19;  1  Sam.  iv. 
19,  20).  As  soon  as  the  child  was  bora,  and 
the  mpKnSftiJ  cord  cut,  it  was  washed  in  a  bath, 
mbbed  with  salt,  and  wrapped  in  swaddling 
Hfftlw^  Arab  naHhers  sometimes  rab  their 
children  with  eartk  or  sand  (Es.  xvi.  4 ;  Job 
xxxviiL  9 ;  Lnke  ii.  7).  On  the  8th  day  the 
rile  of  dicnmcision,  m  the  case  of  a  boy,  was 
perfonnedy  and  a  name  given,  sometimes,  but 
not  oanally,  the  same  as  uat  of  the  fitther,  and 
generally  eonveying  some  special  meaning. 
After  the  Inrth  of  a  male  chila  the  mother  was 
eottsidered  unclean  for  7-1-33  davs;  if  the 
dild  were  a  female,  for  double  tnat  period, 
14 -1-66  days.  At  the  end  of  the  time  sne  was 
to  make  an  oflering  of  purification  of  a  lamb  as 
a  bnmt-oifering,  and  a  pigeon  or  turtle-dove 
as  a  sin-ofiiBring,  or,  in  case  of  poverty,  two 
dorea  or  pigeons,  one  as  a  bumt-ofiering,  the 
other  as  a  sin-oflbring  (Lev.  xii.  1-8 ;  Luke  ii. 
22).  The  period  of  nuning  appears  to  have 
been  sometimes  prolonged  to  3  yean  (Is.  xlix. 
15;  2  Haoe.  vii.  27).  i^urses  were  employed 
in  caaea  of  neoessity  (Ex.  ii.  9 ;  Qen.  xxiv.  59, 
XXZT.8;  2Sam.iv.4;2K.xi.2;  2Chr.xxii. 
11).  The  time  of  weaning  was  an  occasion  of 
reyoieiag  (Gen.  xxi.  8).  Arab  children  wear 
littfe  or  no  clothing  for  4  or  5  years :  the  young 
of  both  aexes  are  nsnallv  carried  by  the  mothers 
on  the  hip  or  the  shoiuder,  a  custom  to  which 
aOaaott  is  made  b;^  Isaiah  (Is.  xlix.  22,  Ixvi.  12). 
Both  boys  and  giris  in  toeir  early  years  were 
nnder  the  cars  of  the  women  (Prov.  xxxi.  1). 
Afterwards  the  boys  were  taken  by  the  fether 


under  his  charge.  Those  in  wealthy  families 
had  tutors  or  governors,  who  were  sometimes 
eunuchs  (Num.  xi.  12 ;  2  K.  x.  1,  5  ;  Is.  xlix. 
23;  Gal.  iii.  24;  Esth.  ii.  7).  Daughters  usu* 
ally  remained  in  the  women's  apartments  till 
marriage,  or,  among  the  poorer  classes,  were 
employed  in  household  work  (Lev.  xxi.  9; 
Num.  xii.  14 ;  1  Sam.  ix.  11 ;  Prov.  xxxi.  19, 
23;  Ecchis.  vii.  25,  xlii.  9;  2  Mace.  iii.  19). 
The  first-bom  male  children  were  regarded  as 
devoted  to  God,  and  were  to  be  redeemed  by 
an  oflering  (Ex.  xiii.  13 ;  Num.  xviii.  15 ;  Luke 
ii.  22).  The  authority  of  parents,  especially  of 
the  father,  over  children,  was  very  great,  as  was 
also  the  reverence  ei\joined  by  the  law  to  be 
paid  to  parents.  The  disobedient  child,  the 
striker  or  reviler  of  a  parent,  was  liable  to 
capital  punishment,  though  not  at  the  inde- 
p^dent  will  of  the  parent  The  inheritance 
was  divided  equally  oetween  all  the  sons  ex- 
cept the  eldest,  who  received  a  double  portion 
(lieut  xxi.  17 ;  Gen.  xxv.  31,  xlix.  3 ;  1  Chr. 
T.  1,  2;  Jud^.  xi.  2,  7).  Daughters  had  by 
right  no  portion  in  the  inheritance;  but  if  a 
man  had  no  son,  his  inheritance  passed  to  his 
daughters,  who  were  forbidden  to  marry  out  of 
their  fiither's  tribe  (Num.  xxvii.  1,  8,  xxxvL 
2,8). 

ChU'eab.    [Abigail;  Dakibl.] 

Chil'^ion,  the  son  of  Elimelech  and  Naomi^ 
and  husband  of  Orpah  (Ruth  i.  2-5,  iv.  9 ).  He 
is  described  as  "  an  EpnraUiite  of  Bethlehem- 
judah." 

Clul^inad|  a  place  or  country  mentioned  in 
conjunction  with  Bheba  and  Assnur  (Es.  xxvii. 
23|.  The  only  name  bearing  any  similarity  to 
it  is  Charmande,  a  town  near  the  Euphrates, 
between  the  Mascas  and  the  Babylonian  fron- 
tier, but  it  is  highly  improbable  that  this  place 
was  of  sufficient  importance  to  rank  with  l^eba 
and  Asshur. 

Chimliamy  a  follower,  and  probably  a  son 
of  Barzillai  the  Gileadite,  who  returned  from 
beyond  Jordan  with  David  (2  Sam.  xix.  37, 38, 
40).  David  appears  to  have  bestowed  on  him 
a  possession  at  Bethlehem,  on  which,  in  later 
times,  an  inn  or  Khan  was  standing  (Je>.  xU. 
17).  In  2  Sam.  xix.  40,  the  name  is  In  the 
Hebrew  text  Chivhan. 

Cbimlian.    [Chimham.] 

Cbin'nerethy  accurately  Cinnareth,  a  for> 
tified  city  in  the  tribe  of  Naphtali  (Josh.  xix. 
35  only),  of  which  no  trace  is  found  in  later 
writers,  and  no  remains  by  travellers.  By  S. 
Jerome,  Chinnereth  was  identified  with  the  later 
Tiberias.  This  may  have  been  from  some  tra- 
dition then  existing. 

Chin^nereth,  Sea  of  (Num.  xxxlv.  ii ; 

Josh.  xiii.  27),  the  inland  sea,  which  is  most 
familiarly  known  to  us  as  the  "  lake  of  Gen- 
nesareth."  This  is  evident  from  the  mode  in 
which  it  is  mentioned  as  being  at  the  end  of 
Jordan  opposite  to  the  "  Sea  of  the  AnUiah," 
i.e.  the  Dead  Sea ;  as  having  the  Arabah  or 
Ghor  below  it,  &c.  (Dent.  iii.  17 ;  Josh.  xi.  2, 
xii.  3).  In  the  two  latter  of  these  passages  it  is 
in  a  plural  form,  Chinnxroth.  It  seems  likely 
that  Cinnereth  was  an  ancient  Canaanite  namii 
existing  long  prior  to  the  Israelite  conquest 

Chm^naroth.    [CHiinrBitBTH.I 

Chigoe.    The  position  of  this  iBLand  in  ref> 
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erence  to  the  neighboring  islands  and  coasts 
could  hardly  be  better  described  than  in  the  de- 
tailed account  of  St.  Paul's  return  voyace  from 
Troas  to  Csesarea  (Acts  xx.,  xxi.J.  Having 
come  from  Assos  to  Mitylene  in  Liesbos  (xx. 
14),  he  arrived  the  next  day  over  against  Chios 
(v.  15) ;  the  next  day  at  Samos,  and  tarried  at 
Trogy Ilium  (t6.) ;  and  the  following  day  at 
Miletus  {ib. ) :  thence  he  went  by  Cos  and  Rhodes 
to  Patara  (xxi.  1 ).  At  that  time  Chios  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of  freedom,  and  it  is  not  cer- 
tain that  it  ever  was  politically  a  part  of  the 
province  of  Asia,  though  it  is  separated  from 
the  mainland  only  by  a  strait  of  5  miles.  Its 
lenfi^h  is  about  32  miles,  and  in  breadth  it 
vanes  from  8  to  18.  Its  outline  is  mountainous 
and  bold ;  and  it  has  always  been  celebrated  for 
Its  beauty  and  fruitfulness.  In  recent  times  it 
has  been  too  well  known,  under  its  modem 
name  of  Scio,  for  the  dreadiiil  sufferings  of  its 
inhabitants  in  the  Greek  war  of  independ- 
ence. 

Chisleu.    [MoKTHs.1 

ChiBlon,  father  of  £lidad,  the  prince  of 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  chosen  to  assist  in  the 
division  of  the  land  of  Canaan  among  the 
tribes  (Num.  xxxiv.  21). 

Cmsloth-TalDOr,  a  place  to  the  border 
of  which  reached  the  border  of  Zebnlun  (Josh, 
xix.  12).  It  may  be  the  village  Iktdl  which  is 
now  standing  al)out  two  miles  and  a  half  to 
the  west  of  Mount  Tabor. 

Chit'timy  Kif  timy  a  family  or  race  de- 
scended from  Javan  ^Gen.  x.  4 ;  I  Chr.  i.  7 ; 
A.  V.  Kittim),  closely  related  to  theBodanim, 
and  remotely  to  the  other  descendants  of  Javan. 
Chittim  is  frequently  noticed  in  Scripture : 
Balaam  predicts  that  a  fleet  should  thence  pro- 
ceed for  the  destruction  of  Assyria  (Num. 
xxiv.  24) :  in  Is.  xxiii.  1, 12,  it  appears  as  the 
resort  of  the  fleets  of  Tyre :  in  Jer.  ii.  10,  the 
"  isles  of  Chittim  "  are  to  the  far  west,  as  Eedar 
to  the  east  of  Palestine :  the  Tyrians  procured 
thence  the  cedar  or  box  wood,  which  they  in- 
laid with  ivory  for  the  decks  of  their  vessels 
(Ez.  xxvii.  6) :  in  Dan.  xi.  SO,  "  ships  of  Chi^ 
tim  **  advance  to  the  south  to  meet  the  king  of 
the  north.  At  a  later  period  we  find  Alexan- 
der the  Great  describiMi  as  coming  from  the 
land  of  Chettiim  (1  Mace.  i.  I),  and  Perseus 
as  king  of  the  CiTiMS  (1  Mace.  viii.  5).  Jo- 
sephus  considered  Cyprus  as  the  original  seat 
of^the  Chittim,  adducing  as  evidence  the  name 
of  its  principal  town,  Citium.  Citium  was 
without  doubt  a  Phoenician  town.  From  the 
town  the  name  extended  to  the  whole  island  of 
C^ruB,  which  was  occupied  by  Phoenician  col- 
onies. The  name  Chittim,  which  in  the  first 
instance  had  applied  to  Phoenicians  only,  passed 
over  to  the  islands  which  they  had  occupied, 
and  thence  to  the  people  who  succeeded  the 
Phoenicians  in  the  occupation  of  them.  Thus 
in  Mace.,  Chittim  evidently  =»  Macedonia. 
The  "ships  of  Chittim"  in 'Dan.  have  been 
explained  as  Macedonian  ;  but  the  assumption 
on  which  this  interpretation  rests  is  not  borne 
out.  In  an  ethnological  point  of  view,  Chittim 
must  be  regarded  as  applying,  not  to  the  oriM- 
nal  Phoenician  settlers  of  Cyprus,  but  to  the 
race  which  succeeded  them ;  viz.  the  Carians. 
The  Carians  were  connected  with  the  Leleges, 


and  must  be  considered  as  related  to  the  Pelas. 
gic  family,  though  quite  distinct  from  the  Hel 
lenic  branch. 

Chi'un.    [Remphan.] 

Chlo^'e*  a  woman  mentioned  in  I  Cor.  i.  IK 

Chol>a,  a  place  mentioned  in  Jud.  iv.  4, 
apparently  situated  in  the  central  part  of  Pal- 
estine.   [Ap.]    It  is  probablv  the  same  as 

Chol>ai,  which  occurs  m  Jud.  xv.  4,  5. 
The  name  suggests  Hobah,  if  the  distance  fh>m 
the  probable  site  of  Bethnlia  were  not  too 
great    Ap. 

Chor'ashan,  one  of  the  places  in  which 
"  David  and  his  men  were  wont  to  haunt "  ( I 
Sam.  XXX.  30).  It  may,  perhaps,  be  identified 
with  AsHAK  of  Simeon.    This  is,  however, 

3uite  uncertain,  and  the  name  has  not  been 
iscovered. 

Chora'zin,  one  of  the  cities  in  which  our 
Lord's  mighty  works  were  done,  but  named  on- 
ly in  His  denunciation  (Matt.  xi.  21  ;  Luke  x. 
13).  St.  Jerome  describes  it  as  on  the  shore 
of  the  lake,  two  miles  fix>m  Capernaum.  Dr. 
Robinson's  conclusion  is  that  Khan  Minyeh 
being  Capernaum,  Et-Tabighah  is  Bethsaida, 
and  TW/  HUm  Chorazin,  but  the  question  is 
enveloped  in  great  obscurity. 

Cho'zeba.  The  "men  of  Chozeba"  are 
named  (1  Chr.  iv.  22)  amongst  the  descendants 
of  Sheiah  the  son  of  Judah.  Chezib  and  Cho- 
zcba  are,  perhaps,  the  same  as  Achzib. 

Christ.    [Jesus.] 

ChristilUl.  The  disciples,  we  are  told 
(Acts  xi.  26),  were  first  called  Christians  at  An- 
tioch  on  the  Orontes,  somewhere  about  a.d.  43. 
The  name,  and  the  place  where  it  was  conferred, 
are  both  significant  It  is  clear  that  the  appel- 
lation "  Christian "  was  one  which  could  not 
have  been  assumed  by  the  Christians  themselves. 
They  ¥rere  known  to  each  other  as  brethren  of 
one  ftmil^,  as  disciples  of  the  same  Master,  as 
believers  in  the  same  fiuth,  and  as  distinguished 
by  the  same  endeavors  after  holiness  and  con- 
secration of  life;  and  so  were  called  brtthren 
(Acts  XV.  1,  23;  1  Cor.  vii.  12),  dUciplet  (Acts 
ix.  26,xi.  29),6e/t€very  (Actsv.  \4),tanat  (Rom. 
viii.  27,  XV.  25).  But  the  outer  world  could 
know  nothing  of  the  true  force  and  significance 
of  these  terms.  To  the  contemptuous  Jew  thev 
were  Nazarines  and  Galileans,  names  whicn 
carried  with  them  the  infamy  and  turbulence  of 
the  places  whence  they  sprung,  and  from  whence 
nothing  ggod  and  no  prophet  might  come. 
The  Jews  could  add  nothing  to  the  scorn  which 
these  names  expressed,  and  had  they  endeavored 
to  do  so  they  would  not  have  defiled  the  gloiy 
of  their  Messiah  by  applying  his  title  to  those 
whom  they  could  not  but  regard  as  the  follow- 
ers of  a  pretender.  The  name  "Christian," 
then,  whicn,  in  the  only  other  cases  where  it  ap- 
pears in  the  N.  T.  (Acts  xxvi.  28 ;  1  Pet  iv.  16 ; 
comp.  Tac.  Ann,  xv.  44),  is  used  contemptnons* 
ly,  could  not  have  been  implied  by  tlie  eariy 
disciples  to  themselves,  nor  could  it  have  come 
to  them  from  their  own  nation  the  Jews ;  it 
must,  therefore,  have  been  imposed  upon  ^em 
by  the  Gentile  world,  and  no  place  could  have 
so  appropriately  given  rise  to  it  as  Antioch, 
where  the  first  Chureh  was  planted  amons  tin 
heatb^n.  Its  inhabitants  were  oelebrMa  for 
their  wit  and  a  propensity  for  oonfferring  nick- 
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luunes.  The  Emperor  Julian  himself  was  not 
•ecare  from  their  jests.  Apollonius  of  Tyana 
was  driven  from  the  dty  by  the  inBulbt  of  the 
inhabitants.  Their  wit,  however,  was  often 
hannleas  enoash;  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
loppose  that  me  name  "  Christian  "  of  itself 
was  intended  as  a  term  of  scurrility  or  abuse, 
though  it  would  naturally  be  used  with  con- 
tempL  Suidas  says  the  name  was  given  in  the 
reign  of  Chmdius,  when  Peter  appointed  Evo- 
ditts  bishop  of  Antioch,  and  th^  who  were 
formerly  called  Nazarenes  and  Gmlilcans  had 
their  name  changed  to  Christians. 

GhronicleSy  First  and  Second  Books  of, 
the  name  originally  given  to  the  record  made 
by  the  appointed  historiographers  in  die  king- 
doms of  Israel  and  Judah.  In  the  LXX.  these 
books  are  called  Tlapa}xiitofdvuv  rcpCiTou  and 
Jevrqwy,  which  is  understood,  after  Jerome's 
expUnatk>n,  as  meaning  that  they  are  supple- 
mentary to  the  books  of  Kings.  The  Vulgate 
retains  both  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  name  in 
Latin  characters,  Dibre  jammim,  or  hajamim, 
and  Paralipomenon.  The  constant  tradition 
of  the  Jews,  in  which  thev  have  been  followed 
by  the  Ki^eat  mass  of  Christian  commentators, 
is  that  these  books  were  for  the  most  part  com- 
piled by  Ezra.  In  fact,  the  internal  evidence  as 
to  the  ume  when  the  book  of  Chronicles  was 
compiled  seems  to  tally  remarkably  with  the 
tradition  concerning  its  authorship.  Notwith- 
standing this  agreement,  however,  the  authen- 
ticity of  Chronicles  has  been  vehemently  im- 
pugned by  De  Wette  and  other  German  critics, 
wluse  aiguments  have  been  succcssftilly  le- 
fated  by  Dahler,  Keil,  Movers,  and  others.  As 
Rgards  the  plan  of  tiro  book,  of  which  the  book 
<^  Ezra  is  a  continuation,  forming  one  work,  it 
becomes  apparent  immediately  we  consider  it 
as  the  compilation  of  Ezra  or  some  one  nearly 
eontemporary  with  him.  One  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  connected  with  the  captivity  and  the 
Rtom  most  have  been  the  maintenance  of  that 
genealogical  distribution  of  the  lands  which 
ret  was  a  vital  point  of  the  Jewish  economy. 
Another  difficulty  intimately  connected  with 
the  fonner  was  the  maintenance  of  the  temple 
ierrices  at  Jerusalem.  This  coidd  only  bo 
effected  by  the  residence  of  the  priests  and  Le- 
vites  in  Jerusalem  in  the  order  of  their  courses : 
and  this  residence  was  only  practicable  in  case 
«f  the  payment  of  the  appointed  tithes,  first- 
frnits,  and  other  ofl^rings.  But  then  again  the 
regnten  of  the  Leyici<»l  genealogies  were  ne- 
teasaiy,  in  order  that  it  might  be  known  who 
veie  entitled  to  such  and  such  allowances,  as 
fortos,  as  stngers,  as  priests,  and  so  on ;  be- 
cuae  all  these  offices  went  by  fiunilies  ;  and 
sgam  the  payment  of  the  tithes,  first-flnits, 
•c.,  was  dependent  upon  the  difierent  families 
■of  Ltrael  being  established  each  in  his  inher- 
>tuce.  Obviously  therefore  one  of  the  most 
pRsiiog  wants  of  the  Jewish  community  after 
their  rettfrn  from  Babylon  would  be  trusty  gene- 
alogical records.  But  further,  not  only  had 
Zerabbabd,  and  after  him  Ezra  and  Nehemiah, 
Isbored  most  earnestly  to  restore  the  temple 
>ad  the  public  worship  of  God  there  to  the 
^oo^tkm  it  had  been  in  under  the  kings  of 
Jodah ;  but  it  appears  clearly  fh>m  their  policy, 
sod  from  the  laiigiiage  of  the  contemporary 
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prophets,  Haggai  and  Zechariah,  that  they  had 
It  much  at  heart  to  re-infuse  something  of  na- 
tional life  and  spirit  into  the  heart  of  the  people, 
and  to  make  them  feel  tliat  tlicy  were  still  the 
inheritors  of  God's  covenanted  mercies,  and 
that  the  captivity  had  only  temporarily  inter- 
rupted, not  dried  up,  the  stream  of  God's  favor 
to  tlicir  nation.  Now  nothing  could  more  ef- 
fectually aid  these  pious  and  patriotic  designs 
than  setting  before  the  people  a  compendious 
history  of  the  kingdom  of  David,  which  should 
embrace  a  full  account  of  its  prosperity,  should 
trace  the  sins  which  led  to  its  overthrow,  but 
should  carry  the  thread  through  the  period  of 
the  captivity,  and  continue  it  as  it  wcro  un- 
broken on  tne  other  side  ;  and  those  passages  in 
their  former  history  would  bo  especially  impor- 
tant which  exhibited  their  greatest  and  best 
kings  as  engaged  in  building  or  restoring  the 
temple,  in  reforming  all  corruptions  in  reli- 
gion, and  zealously  regulating  the  services  of 
the  house  of  God.  As  regards  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  or  Samaria,  seeing  it  had  utterly  and 
hopelessly  passed  away,  and  that  the  existing 
inhabitants  wcro  among  the  bitterest  "  adversar 
ries  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,"  it  would  natu- 
rally engage  ycry  little  of  the  compiler's  atten- 
tion. These  considerations  explain  exactly  the 
plan  and  scope  of  that  historical  work  which 
consists  of  the  two  books  of  Chronicles  and 
the  book  of  Ezra.  Many  Chaldaisms  in  the 
language  of  these  books,  the  resemblance  of 
the  style  of  Chron.  to  tlmt  of  Ezra,  which  i&. 
in  parts,  avowedly  Ezra's  composition,  the 
reckoning  by  Danes  (1  Clir.  xxix.  7),  as  well 
as  the  breaking  off  of  the  narrative  in  tlie  lifo- 
time  of  Ezra,  are  among  other  valid  arguments 
by  which  the  authorship  or  rather  compilation 
of  I  and  2  Chr.  and  Ezr.  is  vindicated  to  Ezra. 
As  regards  the  materials  used  by  him,  and  the 
sources  of  his  information,  they  are  not  difficult 
to  discoyer.  The  genealogies  are  obviously 
transcribed  from  some  register,  in  which  were 
preserved  the  genealogies  of  the  tribes  and 
families  drawn  up  at  di^rent  times.  The  same 
wide  divergence  in  the  age  of  other  materials 
embodied  in  the  books  of  Chronicles  is  also 
apparent.  Thus  the  information  in  1  Chr.  i. 
concerning  the  kings  of  Edom  before  the  reign 
of  Saul  was  obviously  compiled  from  very  an- 
cient sources.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
incident  of  the  slau^ter  of  the  sons  of  Ephraim 
by  the  Gittites,  I  Chr.  vii.  21,  viii.  13,  and  of 
the  account  of  the  sons  of  Shela,  and  their  do- 
minion in  Moab,  1  Chr.  iv.  21 ,  22.  The  curious 
details  concerning  the  Reubenites  and  Gadites 
in  1  Chr.  v.  must  have  been  drawn  from  con- 
temporary documents,  embodied  probably  in 
the  genealogical  records  of  Jotham  and  Jero- 
boam, while  other  records  used  by  the  compiler 
are  as  late  as  af)»r  the  return  m>m  Babyloiv 
such  as  I  Chr.  ix.  2  s^q. ;  2  Chr.  xxxvi.  20  soq. ; 
and  others,  as  Ezr.  ii.  and  iv.  6-23,  are  as  late 
as  the  time  of  Artaxerxes  and  Nehemiah. 
Hence  it  is  further  manifest  that  the  books  of 
Chronicles  and  Ezra,  though  put  into  their 
present  form  by  one  hand,  contain  in  fact  ex- 
tracts from  the  writings  of  many  difierent  wri- 
ters, which  were  extant  at  the  time  the  compiJatum 
was  made.  For  the  frill  account  of  the  reign 
of  Dayid,  he  made  copious  extracts  from  m 
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books  of  Samuel  the  seer,  Nathan  the  prophet, 
and  Gad  the  seer  (1  Chr.  xxix.  29).  For  the 
rei^  of  Solomon  he  copied  from  **  the  book 
of  Nathan/'  from  "  the  prophecy  of  Ah^ah  the 
Shilonite/'  and  from  "  tne  visions  of  Iddo  the 
seer"  (2  Chr.  ix.  29).  Another  work  of  Iddo 
called  **the  atory  (or  interpretation,  Midmsh) 
of  the  prophet  Iddo/'  supjuied  an  account  of 
the  acts,  and  the  ways  and  sayings,  of  Kin^ 
Abijah  (xili.  22) :  while  yet  another  book  of 
Iddo  concerning  genealogies,  with  the  book 
of  the  prophet  Shemaiah,  contained  the  acts 
of  king  Rehoboam  (xii.  15).  For  later  times 
the  "  Book  of  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah  " 
is  repeatedly  cited  (2  Chr.  xxv.  26,  xxvii.  7, 
xxxu.  32,  xxxiii.  18,  &c.),  and  "the  sayings 
of  the  seers,"  or  rather  of  Chozai  (xxxiii.  19) ; 
and  for  the  reigns  of  Uzziah  and  Hezokiah 
"the  vision  of  die  prophet  Isaiah"  (xxvi.  22, 
xxxii.  32).  Besides  the  above  named  works, 
there  was  also  the  public  national  record  men- 
tioned in  Neh.  xii.  23.  These  "  Chronicles  of 
David "  are  probably  the  same  as  those  above 
referred  to,  written  by  Samuel,  Nathan,  and 
Grad.  From  this  time  the  affiurs  of  each  king's 
reign  were  regularly  recorded  in  a  book  (llC. 
xiv.  28,  XV.  7,  &c) ;  and  it  was  doubtless  from 
this  conmion  source  that  the  passages  in  the 
Books  of  Samuel  and  Kinffs  identiciu  with  the 
Books  of  Chronicles  were  derived.  As  regards 
the  closing  chapter  of  2  Chr.  subsequent  to  v. 
8,  and  the  first  ch.  of  Ezra,  a  comparison  of 
them  with  the  narrative  of  2  K.  xxiv.,  xxv.,  will 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  while  the  writer  of 
the  narrative  in  Kin^  lived  in  Judah,  and  died 
under  the  dynasty  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  wri- 
ter of  the  cnapter  in  Chronicles  lived  at  Baby- 
lon, and  survived  till  the  commencement  at 
least  of  the  Persian  dynasty.  Moreover,  he 
seems  to  speak  as  one  who  nad  long  been  a 
subject  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  calling  him  simply 
"Einfl;  Nebuchadnezzar."  It  seems  highly 
probable  that  as  Jeremiah  wrote  the  closine 
portion  of  the  Book  of  Kin[^,  so  did  Daniel 
write  the  oorrespondingportion  in  Chronicles, 
and  down  to  the  end  of£zr.  i.  As  regards  the 
LANOUAOB  of  thcsc  books,  as  of  Ezra,  Nehe- 
miah,  Esther,  and  the  later  prophets,  it  has  a 
marked  Chaldee  coloring,  ana  Gesenius  savs  of 
them,  that  "  as  literaiy  works,  tiiev  are  oecid- 
edly  inferior  to  those  of  older  date  {Introd.  to 
H^.  Qiwmn,), 

Chronology.  The  object  of  this  article 
is  to  indicate  the  present  state  of  biblical  chro- 
nology. B^  this  term  we  understand  the  tech- 
nicafand  historical  chronology  of  the  Jews  and 
their  ancestors  fh>m  the  earbest  time  to  Uie 
close  of  the  New  Testament  Canon.  The  tech- 
nical division  must  be  discussed  in  some  detail, 
the  historical  only  as  far  as  the  return  from 
Babylon,  the  disputed  matters  of  the  period 
following  that  event  being  separately  treated  in 
other  articles. — i.  Tbchnigal  Chrokolooy. 
—  The  technical  part  of  Hebrew  chronology 
presents  great  difficulties.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  the  ancient  Hebrews  had  any  division 
smaller  than  an  hour: — Hour, — The  hour  is 
supposed  to  be  mentioned  in  Daniel  (iii.  6,  15, 
iv.  16,  80,  A.  V.  19,  33,  v.  5),  but  in  no  one  of 
these  cases  is  a  definite  period  of  time  clearly  in- 
tended by  the  word  employed.    The  Egyptians 


divided  the  day  and  night  into  hours  like  oui: 
selves  from  at  least  B.C.  cir.  1 200.  It  is  thera 
fore  not  improbable  tliat  the  Israelites  were  ac. 
quainted  with  the  hour  from  an  early  period. 
The  "  Hun-dial  of  Ahaz,"  whatever  instrument, 
fixed  or  movable,  it  may  have  been,  implies  a 
division  of  the  kind.  In  the  N.  T.  we  find  the 
same  system  as  the  modem,  the  hours  being 
reckoned  fh>m  the  beginning  of  the  Jewish 
night  and  day.  [HouKS.l  /%.  — For  the 
civil  dav  of  24  hours  we  find  in  one  place  (Dan. 
viii.  14)  the  term  "evening-morning"  (also  in 
2  Cor.  xi.  25  A.  V.  "  a  night  and  a  day  "). 
Whatever  may  be  the  proper  meaning  of"  this 
Hebrew  term,  it  cannot  be  doubted  here  to  sig- 
nifjr  "  nights  and  days."  The  civil  day  was 
divided  into  nisht  and  natural  dav,  the  periods 
of  darkness  andlight  (Gen.  i.  5).  It  commenced 
with  night,  which  stands  first  in  the  special 
term  given  above.  The  nieht,  and  therefore 
the  civil  day,  is  generally  held  to  have  begun 
at  sunset.  The  natural  day  probably  was  held 
to  commence  at  sunrise,  mommg-twilight  being 
included  in  the  last  watch  of  the  night,  accord- 
ing to  the  old  as  well  as  the  later  division ; 
some,  however,  made  the  morning-watch  part 
of  the  day.  Four  natural  periods,  smaller  tnan 
the  civil  day,  are  mentionea.    These  are  "  even- 


ing^ 


and 


"morning,"  "the  two  lighte, 


though  "double  light,"  noon,  and  "half  the 
night,"  midnight.  All  these  seem  to  designate 
periods,  evening  and  morning  being,  however, 
much  longer  than  noon  and  midnight.  The 
night  was  divided  into  watches.  In  the  O.  T. 
but  two  are  expressly  mentioned,  and  we  have 
to  infer  the  existence  of  a  third,  the  first  watch 
of  the  ni^ht.  The  middle  watch  oocars  in 
Judges  vu.  19:  —  "And  Gideon  and  the 
hundred  men  that  [wore]  with  him  went  down 
unto  the  extremity  of  the  camp  at  the  beginning 
of  the  middle  watch  "  and  the  morning-watch 
is  mentioned  in  Ex.  xiv.  24  and  1  Sam.  xi.  11. 
In  the  N.  T.  four  night-watches  are  mentioned, 
which  were  probabl  v  adopted  fVom  the  Romans 
as  a  modification  of  Uie  old  system.  All  four 
occur  together  in  Mark  xiii.  35.  —  Wedc  — 
The  Hebrew  week  was  a  period  of  seven  days, 
ending  with  the  Sabbath ;  therefore  it  could  not 
have  been  a  division  (kT  the  month,  which  was 
lunar,  without  intercalation.  The  week,  whe- 
ther a  period  of  seven  days,  or  a  quarter  of  the 
month,  was  of  common  use  in  antiauity. 
The  Egyptians,  however,  were  without  it,  divid- 
ing their  month  of  SO  days  into  decades  as  did 
the  Athenians.  The  Hebrew  week  therefore 
cannot  have  been  adopted  fh>m  Egypt ;  proba- 
bly both  it  and  the  Sabbath  were  used  and 
observed  by  the  patriarchs.  —  Month,  — -  The 
months  by  which  the  time  is  measured  in  the 
account  of  the  Flood  would  seem  to  be  of  30 
days  each,  probably  forming  a  year  of  360  days, 
for  the  Ist,  2d,  7th,  and  10th  months  are  men- 
tioned (Gen.  viii.  13,  vii.  11,  viii.  14, 4, 5).  ^  Tba 
months  firom  the  giving  of  the  Law  nntil  the 
time  of  the  Second  Temple,  when  we  have  cer- 
tain knowledge  of  their  character,  were  always 
lunar.  These  lunar  months  have  been  supposed 
to  have  been  always  alternately  of  29  and  30 
days.  Their  average  length  would  of  course 
be  a  lunation,  or  alittle  (44')  above  29i  days» 
and  therefore  they  would  in  general  be  a]te^ 
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iMlel^  of  S9  and  90  dap,  but  it  is  possible  th&t 
oocaeioiially  months  might  oocur  of  28  and  31 
days,  if,  as  IS  highly  probable,  the  commencement 
of  each  was  strictlj  determined  by  obtiervation. 
The  first  day  of  the  month  is  called  "new 
mooa."  The  new  moon  was  kept  as  a  sacred 
festiyal.  In  the  Pentateuch  and  Josh.,  Judg., 
and  Rath,  we  find  bat  one  month  mentioned  by 
a  special  name,  the  rest  being^  called  according 
to  tneir  order.  The  month  with  a  special  name 
is  the  first,  which  is  called  "  the  month  Abib," 
that  is  Uie  month  in  which  the  ears  of  com  be- 
came full  or  ripe,  and  on  the  16th  day  of  which, 
the  second  day  of  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread, 
ripe  ears,  dbSb,  were  to  be  oflfered  (Lev.  ii.  14 ; 
eomp.  xziii.  10,  11,  14).  In  1  K.  three  other 
namea  of  months  occur,  Zif  the  secnnd,  Ethanim 
the  seventh,  and  Bui  the  eighth.  These  names 
appear,  like  that  oi  Abib,  to  be  c«nnected  with 
ue  phenomena  of  a  tropical  year.  No  other 
namea  are  found  in  any  book  prior  to  the  cap- 
tivity. —  Year,  —  It  has  been  supposed,  on  ac- 
count of  the  dates  in  the  narrative  of  the  Flood, 
as  already  mentioned,  that  in  Noah's  time  there 
was  a  year  of  360  days.  These  dates  might 
indeed  Iw  explained  in  accordance  with  a  year 
of  365  days.  The  evidence  of  the  prophetic 
Scriptures  is  however  conclusive  as  to  the 
knowledge  of  a  year  of  the  former  length. 
The  characteristics  of  the  year  instituted  at 
the  Exodus  can  be  clearly  determined,  though 
we  cannot  absolutely  fix  those  of  any  single 
year.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  essen- 
tially tropical,  since  certain  observances  con- 
nected with  the  produce  of  the  land  were  fixed 
to  particular  days.  It  is  equally  dear  that  the 
montfaa  were  lunar,  each  oommencinff  with  a 
■ew  moon.  It  would  appear  thermre  that 
there  must  have  been  some  mode  of  ai^ustment. 
To  aaeertain  what  this  was,  it  is  necessary  first 
to  decide  when  the  year  commenced.  On  the 
1 6th  day  of  the  month  Abib,  as  already  men- 
taoned,  lipe  ears  of  com  were  to  be  oflmd  as 
fint-friiits  of  the  harvest  (Lev.  ii.  14,  xxiii.  10, 
11).  The  reaping  of  the  barley  commenced 
the  hanreat  (S  Siun.  xxi.  9),  the  wheat  follow- 
ing (Rath  iL  S3),  it  •»  therefore  necessaiy  to 
find  when  the  barley  becomes  ripe  in  Palestine. 
Acoovdinf  to  the  observation  of  travellers  the 
barley  is  npe.  In  the  warmest  parts  of  the  ooun- 
tty,  m  the  first  days  of  April.  The  faarley-har- 
veat  tlierelbre  commences  about  half  a  month 
after  the  vernal  equinox,  so  that  the  year  would 
b^gin  at  about  that  tropical  point  were  it  not 
divided  Into  lunar  months.  We  may  conclude 
that  the  nearest  new  moon  about  or  lifter  the 
eqniaoxv  but  not  much  before,  was  chosen 
aa  tfaa  eommenoement  of  the  year.  The 
mrthnd  of  Intercalation  can  only  have  been 
that  which  obtained  after  the  Captivity  — the 
addttkm  of  a  thhrteenth  month,  whenever  the 
twdfth  ended  too  long  before  the  equinox  for 
the  firstFfimlts  of  the  harvest  to  be  omred  in  the 
middle  of  the  month  following,  and  the  similar 
oAffings  at  the  times  appointed.  The  hiter  Jews 
hod  two  beginnings  to  the  year.  At  the  time 
of  the  Seeood  Temple  these  two  bednnings  ob- 
isined,  the  seventh  month  of  the  avil  reckon- 
mm  beittg  Abib,  the  first  of  the  sacred.  Hence 
H  has  been  held  that  the  institution  at  the  time 
<f  the  KTodns  was  merely  a  change  of  com- 


mencement, and  not  the  introduction  of  a  new 
year ;  and  also  that  from  this  time  there  were 
the  two  beginnings.  The  former  opinion  is  at 
present  purely  hyptothetical,  and  has  been  too 
much  mixed  up  with  the  latter,  for  which,  on 
the  contnury,  there  is  some  evidence.  The 
strongest  point  in  this  evidence  is  the  circum- 
stance that  the  sabbatical  and  jubilee  years  com- 
menced in  the  seventh  month,  and  doubtiess  on 
its  first  day.  It  is  perfectiy  clear  tiiat  this 
would  be  the  most  convenient,  if  not  the  neces- 
sary, commencement  of  single  years  of  total 
cessation  from  the  labors  of  we  field,  since  each 
year  so  commencing  would  comprise  the  whole 
round  of  these  occupations  in  a  regular  order 
from  seed-time  to  harvest,  and  from  harvest  to 
vintage  and  gathering  of  fruit.  We  can  there- 
fore come  to  no  other  conclusion  but  tiiat  for 
the  puiposes  of  agriculture  the  year  was  held 
to  begm  with  the  seventh  month,  while  the 
mont&  were  still  reckoned  from  the  sacred 
oonmienoement  in  Abib.  —  Seatom,  —  The  an- 
cient Hebrews  do  not  appear  to  have  divided 
their  year  into  fixed  seasons.  We  find  mention 
of  the  natural  seasons,  "  summer,"  and  "  win- 
ter," which  are  used  for  the  whole  year  in  Ps. 
Ixxiv.  17 ;  Zech.  xiv.  8 ;  and  perhaps  Gren.  viii« 
22.  The  former  of  these  properly  means  tiie 
time  of  cutting  fruits;  and  the  latter,  tiiat  of 
eatiiering  fruits ;  tiie  one  referring  to  the  early 
fruit  season,  the  other  to  the  late  one.  There 
are  two  agricultural  seasons  of  a  more  special 
character  than  the  preceding  in  their  ordinair 
use.  These  are  "seed-time"  and  "harvest 
— FettivaU  cmd  Holy  Days, — Besides  the  Sab- 
baths and  new  moons,  there  were  four  great 
festivals  and  a  fost  in  the  ancient  Hebrew  year, 
the  Feast  of  the  Passover,  that  of  Weeks,  tiiat 
of  Trumpets,  the  Day  of  Atonement,  and  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles.  The  small  number  aiid 
simplicity  of  these  primitive  Hebrew  festivids 
and  holy  days  is  especially  worthy  of  note.  It 
is  also  observable  tnat  tiiey  are  not  of  an  astro- 
nomical character;  and  that,  when  tiiey  ant 
connected  with  nature,  it  is  as  directing  the 
gratitude  of  the  people  to  Him  who,  in  giving 
good  things,  leaves  not  Himself  witiiout  wit- 
ness. In  later  iimes  many  holy  da^  were  add* 
ed.  Of  these  the  most  worthy  of  remark  are 
the  Feast  of  Purim,  or  "  Lots,"  commemorat- 
ing the  deUveranoe  of  the  Jews  from  Haman's 
plot,  the  Feast  of  the  Dedication,  recording  the 
cleansinf  and  re<ledication  of  the  Temple  by 
Judas  Maccabspus,  and  fiists  on  the  anmversa- 
ries  of  0reat  national  misfortunes  connected 
with  the  Babylonish  Captivity. — Sabbatieal  and 
JMm  Yean,  —  The  sia>batical  year,  "  tiie  fal- 
low year  "  or  possibly  "  year  of  remission,"  also 
called  a  "  sabbath,"  and  a  "  great  sabbath,"  was 
an  institution  of  strictiy  the  same  character  as 
the  sabbatii, — a  year  of  rest,  like  tiie  day  of 
rest  The  sabbatical  ^ear  must  have  com- 
menced at  tiie  civil  begmning  of  the  year,  with 
the  7th  month,  as  we  have  already  shown.  Al- 
though donbtiess  held  to  commence  with  the  Ist 
of  the  month,  its  beginning  appears  to  have 
been  kept  at  the  Feast  of  Tabemades  (Deut 
xxxi.  10),  while  that  of  the  jubilee  year  was 
kept  on  the  Day  of  Atonement  After  the 
lapse  of  seven  sabbatical  periods,  or  fort^-nine 
years,  a  year  of  jubilee  was  to  be  kept,  imma* 
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diately  following  the  last  sabbatical  year.  This 
was  called  "  the  year  of  the  trumpet,"  or  ySbel, 
the  latter  word  meaning  either  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet  or  the  instrument  itself,  because  the 
commencement  of  the  year  was  announced  on 
the  Day  of  Atonement  by  sound  of  trum- 
pet. It  was  similar  to  the  sabbatical  year  in  its 
character,  although  doubtless  yet  more  impor- 
tant. [Sabbatical  Yeab  ;  Jubilee.1 — Eras. 
—  There  are  indications  of  several  Historical 
eras  having  been  used  by  the  ancient  Hebrews, 
but  our  information  is  so  scanty  that  we  are 
generably  unable  to  come  to  positive  conclu- 
sions.—  1.  The  Exodus  is  used  as  an  era  in 
1  K.  vi.  1,  in  giving  the  date  of  the  foundation 
of  Solomon's  temple.  —  2.  The  foundation  of 
Solomon's  temple  is  conjectured  to  have  been 
an  era  (1  K.  ix.  10,*  2  Chr.  viii.  1).— 3.  The 
era  once  used  by  Ezekiel,  and  commencing  in 
Josiah's  18th  year,  was  most  probably  connected 
with  the  sabbatical  system  (£z.  1.  2). — 4.  The 
era  of  Jehoiachin's  captivity  is  constantly  used 
by  Ezekiel.  The  earhest  date  is  the  5th  year 
<i.  2) ;  and  the  latest,  the  27th  (xxix.  17).  The 
prophet  eenendly  gives  the  date  without  apply- 
ing any  distinctive  term  to  the  era.  We  nave 
no  proof  that  it  was  used  except  by  those  to 
whose  captivity  it  referred.  Its  first  was  cur- 
rent B.C.  596,  commencing  in  the  spring  of  that 
year.  —  5.  The  beginning  of  the  seventy  years' 
captivity  does  not  appear  to  have  been  used  as 
an  era.  —  6.  The  return  from  Babjlon  does  not 
appear  to  be  emploved  as  an  era ;  it  is,  however, 
reckoned  from  in  Ezra  (iii.  1,  8),  as  is  the  Exo- 
dus in  the  Pentateuch.  —  7.  The  era  of  the 
SeleucidsB  is  used  in  the  first  and  second  books 
of  Maccabees.  —  8.  The  liberation  of  the  Jews 
from  the  Syrian  yoke  in  the  1st  year  of  Simon 
the  Maocabee  is  stated  to  have  been  commemo- 
rated by  an  era  used  in  contracts  and  agree- 
ments ( I  Mace.  xiii.  41 ).  —  Regnal  Yean.  —  By 
the  Hebrews,  regnal  years  appear  to  have  been 
counted  from  the  beginning  of  the  year,  not 
from  the  day  of  the  king's  accession.  Thus, 
if  a  king  came  to  the  throne  in  the  last 
month  of  one  year,  reigned  for  the  whole  of  the 
next  year,  and  died  in  the  1st  month  of  the  Sd 
year,  we  might  ha^  dates  in  his  1st,  2d,  and 
3d  yrs.,  almough  he  governed  for  no  more 
than  13  or  14  mont^.  —  ii.  Historical 
Chronoloot.  —  The  historical  part  of  He- 
brew chronology  is  not  less  difficult  than  the 
technical.  The  information  in  the  Bible  is  in- 
deed direct  rather  than  inferential,  although 
there  is  very  important  evidence  of  the  latter 
kind,  but  me  present  state  of  the  numbers 
makes  absolute  certainty  in  many  cases  impos- 
sible. The  frequent  occurrence  of  round  num- 
bers is  a  matter  of  minor  importance,  for  al- 
thouj^h,  when  we  have  no  outer  evidence,  it 
manifestly  precludes  our  arriving  at  positive 
accuracy,  the  variation  of  a  fow  years  is  not  to 
be  balanced  against  great  difierences  apparently 
not  to  be  positively  resolved,  as  those  of  the 
primeval  numbers  in  the  Hebrew,  LXX.,  and 
Samaritan  Pentateuch.  —  BiUuxd  Data.  —  It 
will  be  best  to  examine  the  biblical  information 
under  the  main  periods  into  which  it  may  be 
separated,  beginning  witib  the  earliest  A. 
First  Period,  from  Adam  to  Abram's  departure 
9rom  Haran.  —  All  the  numerical  data  in  the 


Bible  for  the  chronology  of  this  interval  are  • 

Srised  in  two  genealogiod  lists  in  Genesis,  the 
rst  from  Adam  to  N^ih  and  his  sons  (Gen.  v.  3 
ad  fin.),  and  the  second  from  Shem  to  Abram  (xi. 
10-26),  and  in  certain  passages  in  the  same 
book  Jvii.  6,  11,  viii.  13,  ix.  28,  29,  xi.  32,  xii. 
4).  The  Masoretic  Hebrew  text,  the  LXX., 
and  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  greatly  differ,  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  following  table: — 


Adam 

8«th 

Edm 

Olniin  .... 
M«h>hhwl 

Jarad 

Enoch  .... 
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Noah... 
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85 
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80 
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480 
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•  • 

100 
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100 
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(400)  (438)1 
(404)  (464;  1401 

830) 
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The  dots  indicate  numbers  agreeing  with  the 
LXX.     The  number  of  generations  in  the 
LXX.  is  one  in  excess  of  the  Heb.  and  Sam. 
on  account  of  the  "  Second  Cainan,"  whom  the 
best  chronologers  are  agreed  in  rejectine  as 
spurious.    The  variations  are  the  result  of  de- 
sign, not  accident,  as  is  evident  from  the  years 
before  the  birth  of  a  son  and  the  residues  agree- 
ing in  their  sums  in  almost  all  cases  in  the 
antediluvian  generations,  the  exceptions,  save 
one,  being  apparently  the  result  of  necessity 
that  lives  should  not  overlap  the  date  of  tbie 
Flood.    We  have  no  clew  to  the  date  fur  dates 
of  the  alterations  beyond  that  we  can  trace  die 
LXX.  form  to  the  tirst  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian era,  if  not  higher,  and  the  Heb.  to  the 
Fourth  century:  if  the  Sam.  numbers  be  as 
old  as  the  text,  we  can  assign  them  a  higher 
antiquity  than  yrhaX  is  known  as  to  the  Hebi 
The  cause  of  the  alterations  is  most  uncertain. 
It  has  indeed  been  conjectured  that  the  Jews 
shortened  the  chronology  in  order  that  an  an- 
cient prophecy  that  the  Messiah  should  come 
in  the  sixth  millenary  of  the  worid's  age  might 
not  be  known  to  be  fiilfilled  in  the  advent  of 
our  Lord.    The  reason  may  be  sufficient  in 
itself,  but  it  does  not  rest  npon  sufficient  evi- 
denoe.    The  different  proportions  of  the  gen* 
erations  and  lives  in  the  LXX.  and  Heb.  have 
been  asserted  to  afford  an  aignment  in  iavor  of 
the  former.    But  a  stronger  is  found  in  the 
long  period  required  frrom  the  Flood  to  the 
Dispersion  and  the  establishment  of  king(k>ms. 
WiUi  respect  to  probability  of  aocnracy  arisiiig 
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from  the  state  of  the  text,  the  Heb.  oertainlj 
has  the  adTantaire.  If,  however,  we  consider 
the  Sam.  form  of  the  lists  as  sprang  from  the 
other  two,  the  LXX.  would  seem  to  be  earlier 
than  the  Ueb.,  since  it  is  more  probable  that 
the  antedilavian  generations  would  have  been 
shortened  to  a  general  agreement  with  the 
Heb.,  than  that  the  postduuvian  would  have 
been  lengthened  to  suit  the  LXX.;  for  it  is 
obrioaaly  most  likely  that  a  sufficient  number 
of  jears  having  been  deducted  from  the  earlier 
generations,  the  operation  was  not  carried  on 
with  the  later.  On  the  whole  we  are  inclined 
to  prefer  the  LXX.  numbers  after  the  Deluge, 
ana,  as  oonsbtent  with  them,  and  probablv  of 
the  same  authoritv,  those  before  the  Dduge 
also.  It  remains  ror  as  to  ascertain  what  ap- 
pears to  be  the  best  form  of  each  of  the  three 
versions,  and  to  state  the  intervals  thus  ob- 
tained. In  the  LXX.  antediluvian  generations, 
that  of  Methuselah  is  187  or  167  yis. :  the  for- 
mer seems  to  be  nndoubtedlj  the  true  number, 
since  the  latter  would  make  this  patriarch,  if 
the  subsequent  generations  be  correct,  to  sur- 
vive the  Flood  14  years.  In  the  postdiluvian 
numbers  of  the  LXX.  we  must  reject  the 
Second  Cainan.  Of  the  two  forms  of  Nahor's 
generation  in  the  LXX.  we  must  prefer  79,  as 
more  consistent  with  the  numbers  near  it,  and 
as  also  found  in  the  Sam.  In  the  case  of 
Terah,  we  should  rather  suppose  the  number 
might  have  been  changed  by  a  copvist,  and 
tal^  the  145  yrs.  of  the  Sam.  —  It  has  been 
geoeraily  supposed  that  the  Dispersion  took 
place  in  the  oays  of  Pelee,  on  account  of  what 
IS  said  in  Gen.  x.  25.  The  event,  whatever  it 
was,  most  have  happened  at  Peleg's  birth,  ra- 
ther than,  as  some  have  supposed,  at  a  later 
time  in  his  life.  We  should  therefore  consider 
the  following  as  the  best  forms  of  the  numbers 
aooordhig  to  the  three  sources :  — 


LXX. 

0 
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FriM miy 
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B.  Second  Period,  from  Abram's  departure 
from  Haran  to  the  Exodus.  —  The  length  of 
this  period  is  stated  by  St.  Paul  as  430  years 
from  the  promise  to  Abraham  to  the  giving  of 
the  Law  (Gal.  iii.  17),  the  first  event  being  held 
to  be  that  recorded  in  Gen.  xii.  1-5.  The 
same  number  of  years  is  given  in  Ex.  xii.  40, 
41.  A  third  passage,  occurring  in  the  same 
eBseotial  form  in  both  Testaments,  and  there- 
fore especially  satisfiu^tory  as  to  its  textual  ac- 
aumej,  is  the  divine  declaration  to  Abraham 
of  the  future  history  of  his  children  :  —  "  Know 
of  a  snretT  that  thy  seed  shall  be  a  stranger  in 
a  land  [that  is]  not  theirs,  and  shall  serve 
them ;  and  Uiey  shall  afflict  them  four  hundred 
years ;  and  tdao  that  nation,  whom  they  shall 
serve,  will  I  iudge :  and  afterward  shafl  they 
come  out  with  great  substance  "  (Cren.  xv.  13, 
14 ;  comp.  Acts  vii.  6,  7).  The  four  hundred 
jtan  cannot  he  held  to  be  the  period  of  oppres- 
sion without  a  denial  of  the  historical  cnarac- 
ter  of  the  narrative  of  that  time,  but  can  only 
he  sopposed  to  mean  the  time  from  this  dechi- 


ration  to  the  Exodus.  This  reading,  which  is 
the  A.  V.  requires  no  more  than  a  slight  change- 
in  the  punctuation,  if  it  suppose  an  unusual 
construction  in  Hebrew,  is  perfectly  admissible 
according  to  the  principles  of  Shemitic  gram- 
mar, and  mi^ht  be  used  in  Arabic.  We  find 
no  difficulty  m  accepting  the  statements  as  to 
the  longevity  of  Abraham  and  certain  of  his 
descendants,  and  can  go  on  to  examine  the  de- 
tails of  the  period  under  consideration  as  made 
out  from  evidence  requiring  t>iis  admission. 
The  narrative  affords  the  following  data,  which 
we  place  under  two  periods  —  1.  that  fronl 
Abram's  leaving  Haran  to  Jacob's  entcrinfr 
Egypt,  and  2.  that  fit>m  Jacob's  entering  Egypt 
to  md  Exodus. 

1.  Age  of  Abnun  on  leaving  Haran..    75  yrs. 

at  Isaae's  birth     ..  100 

Age  k€  Isaac  at  Jacob's  birth       . .    00 
Age  of  Jacob  on  entering  Egypt . .  130 

210  or  215  yrs. 

2.  Age  of  Levi  on  entering  Egypt       . .    . .    dr.  46^ 

Residue  of  his  life 9fl 

Oppression  after  the  death  of  Jacob's 

sons  (Ex.  i.  0,  7,  seqq.) 
Age  of  Moses  at  Exodus 80 

173 

Age  of  Joseph  in  the  same  year     ....  30 

Besldue  of  his  life 71 

Age  of  Hoses  at  Exodus 80 

151 

These  data  make  up  about  387  or  388  years,  to 
which  it  is  reasonaole  to  make  some  addition, 
since  it  appears  that  all  Joseph's  generation 
died  before  the  oppression  commenced,  aiid  it 
is  probable  that  it  had  begun  some  time  before 
the  birth  of  Moses.  The  sum  we  thus  obtain 
cannot  be  far  difierent  from  430  years,  a  period 
for  the  whole  sojourn  that  these  data  must  thus 
be  held  to  confirm.  —  C.  Third  Period,  from 
the  Exodus  to  the  Foundation  of  Solomon's 
Temple.  —  There  is  but  one  ^asiiAge  from 
which  we  obtain  the  length  of  this  period  as  a 
whole.  It  is  that  in  which  the  Foundation  of 
the  Temple  is  dated,  in  the  480th  (Heb.)  or 
440th  (LXX.)  year  after  the  Exodus,  in  the 
4th  yr.  2d  m.  of  Solomon's  reign  (1  K.  vi.  1 ). 
Subtracting  from  480  or  440  yrs.  the  first  three 
yrs.  of  Solomon  and  the  40  of  David,  we  ob- 
tain (480  -  43  =r)  437  or  (440  -  43  =)  397  yrs. 
These  results  we  have  first  to  compare  with  the 
detached  numbers.    These  are  as  follows:  — 

A.  From  Exodus  to  death  of  Moses,  40  yrs. 

B.  Leadership  of  Joshua,  7  + j:  frs.  C  Inter- 
val between  tfoshua's  death  ana  the  First  Ser- 
vitude, X  vrs.  D.  Serritudes  and  /ule  of  Judges 
until  Eli  s  death,  430  yrs.  E.  Period  fiom 
Eli's  death  to  Saul's  accession,  20  -i  x  yrs.  F. 
Saul's  reign,  40  yrs.  G.  David's  reign,  40  yrs. 
H.  Solomon's  reign  to  foundation  of  Temple, 
3  yrs.  Sum,  Sx  +  580  yrs.  It  is  possible  to 
obtain  approximativcly  the  length  of  the  three 
wanting  numbers.  Joshua's  age  at  the  Exodus 
was  20  or  20 +x  yrs.  (Num.  xiv.  29,  30),  and 
at  his  death,  110:  therefore  the  utmost  length 
of  his  rule  must  be  (110-20-40 «)  50  vrs. 
After  Joshua  there  is  the  time  of  the  Elders 
who  overlived  him,  then  a  period  of  disol)e- 
dience  and  idolatry,  a  servitude  of  8  yrs.,  de- 
liverance by  Othniel   the  son  of  Kenaz,  the* 
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SivcmiDent  is  limited  by  the 
aleb'i  lot  wsji  apportioned  to  him  in  the  Tth 
joar  of  the  occapaaon,  ood  therefore  of  Joehua's 
ruie,  when  he  was  85  yn.  old,  and  thai  lie  con- 
quered the  lot  after  Joshua's  death.  If  wc  sup- 
pone  that  Caleb  aet  oat  ta  conquer  his  lot  about 
T  yean  after  ila  apportionment,  then  Joshua's 
rule  would  he  about  13  yra.,  and  he  would  have 
been  a  little  older  than  Caleb.  The  interval 
between  Joshua's  death  and  the  Fim  Serritudn 
In  limited  by  the  histoiy  of  Oihniel.  He  was 
already  a  warrior  when  Caleb  conquered  hia 
lot ;  hu  lived  to  deliver  Israel  from  the  Mcso- 
pocamian  oppressor,  and  died  at  the  end  of  the 
subHequent  40  yrs.  o(  rest.  Supposing  Otbnicl 
to  have  been  30  3^^.  old  when  Caleb  set  out, 
and  110  jr*.  at  his  death,  3! yrs.  wonld  remain 
for  the  Interval  in  question.  The  rule  of  Joshua 
may  bo  thererot«  reckoned  to  have  been  about 
13  yrs.,  and  the  subsequent  interval  to  the  First 
Servitude  about  32  yrs.,  altogether  47  rn 
These  numbers  cannot  bo  considered  exact 
but  they  can  hardly  bo  far  wrong,  more  espt 
lially  the  sum.  The  residue  of  Samiid'. 
Jndeuship  after  the  30  yrs.  from  Eli's  death 
lllltiT  the  solemn  tbat  anil  victory  at  Uizpeh 
ran  scarcely  have  much  exceeded  20  yrs.  St— 
uol  must  have  been  still  young  at  the  time 
Eli's  death,  and  he  died  very  near  the  close  uf 
Suul's  reign  (I  Sam.  xxv.  1,  xxviii.  3).  If  he 
ware  10  yrs.  old  at  the  former  date,  and  judged 
for  20  yrs.  after  the  victory  at  Mizpeh,  ho  would 
have  been  near  90  vrs.  old (10?-l- 20  +  20? -H 38?) 
at  his  death,  which  appears  to  have  been  a  long 
period  of  life  at  that  time.  If  we  thus  suppose 
the  three  uncertain  intervals,  the  residue  of 
Joshua's  rule,  the  time  after  his  death  to  the 
First  Servitude,  and  Samuel's  rule  after  the 
rielory  at  Mizpeh  to  have  been  respectively  6, 
32.  and  20  jts.,  the  sum  of  the  whole  period 
willba  (S80  +  58=-)  638  yrs.  — D.  Fourth  Pe- 
riod, from  the  Foundation  of  Solomon's  Temple 
to  its  Destruction.  —  The  dates  of  this  period 
are  more  accurately  given  and  can  he  more 
easily  ascertained.  It  is  true  that  if  al!  the 
Biblical  evidence  is  carefully  collected  and  com- 
pared it  will  be  found  that  some  small  and 
great  inconsistencies  necessitate  certain  changes 
of  the  numbers.  The  greater  difficulties,  and 
some  of  the  smaller,  cannot  be  resolved  without 
the  supposition  that  numbers  have  been  altered 
bv  copvists.  We  must  never  take  teTuge  in  the 
idea  of  an  inlerregnnm,  since  it  is  a  much  more 
violent  hypulhcstd,  considering  the  facts  of  the 
history,  than  the  conjectural  change  of  a  nnm- 
ber.  Two  interregnnms  have  however  been 
•nppoacd,  one  of  II  yrs.  between  Jeroboam  II. 
and  Zacharish,  and  the  other,  of  9  yrs.  between 
Pekah  and  Iloshca.  We  prefer  in  both  c«ses 
«  suppose  a  longer  reign  of  the  earlier  of  the 
two  kings  between  whom  the  interregnums  are 
conjectured.  With  the  cjtception  of  these  two 
interreBHums,  wo  would  accept  the  computa- 
tion of  the  interval  wo  are  now  considering 
given  in  the  margin  of  the  A.  V.  It  must 
be  added,  that  the  date  of  the  conclusion  of  this 
period,  there  given  B.C.  588,  must  be  corrected 
to  586.  The  whole  period  may  therefore  bo 
held  to  be  of  about  4as  yrs.,  that  of  the  undi- 


of  Judah  about  388  yrs.,  and  that  1 
king^dom  of  Israel  about  2S5  yre.  —  E.  Fifth 
Period,  Irom  the  Destruction  of  Solomon's 
Temple  to  the  Jtetom  Irom  the  Babylonish 
Captivity.  —  The  detonaination  of  the  lengih 
of  this  period  depends  upon  the  date  of  Ihc 
return  to  Paleatina,  The  decreeofCyrua  lead- 
ing to  that  event  van  made  in  the  lat  year 
of  his  reign,  doabtleas  at  Babylon  (Eir.  i.  1), 
B.C.  538,  but  it  does  not  seem  certain  that  t)ie 
Jews  at  once  retomed.  Two  numbern,  beld  br 
some  to  bo  identical,  must  here  be  considered. 
One  is  the  neriod  of  70  yrs.,  during  which  the 
tyranny  of  Babylon  over  I'aleatine  and  the 
East  generally  was  to  last,  prophesied  by  Jere- 
miah (xxv.),  and  the  othn,  the  TO  years'  odp- 
tivity  (xxix.  10 ;  2  Chr.  xxxvi  21  ;  Dan.  ix. 
2),     The  commencement  of  the  former  period 


ceases  of  the  king  of  Babylon  began  (xlvi.  S), 
and  the  miseries  of  Jerusalem  (xxt.  29),  and 
the  conclusion,  the  (all  of  Babylon  {ver.  26). 
The  fBmons  TO  yean  of  captivity  would  seem 
to  be  the  same  period  as  this,  since  it  was  to 
terminate  with  the  return  of  the  csptivea  (Jer 
xxix.  10).  This  period  we  consider  to  be  of 
46  +z  yrs..  the  itoablfal  namber  being  the  time 
of  the  reign  of  Cyrus  before  the  return  to  Jeru- 
salem, probably  a  space  of  abaot  two  or  three 
years.  —  Principal  byilttnM  of  BibUcnl  Chrmnlnfig. 
—  Upon  the  data  we  have  considered  three 
principal  systems  of  Biblical  Chronology  have 
been  founded,  which  may  be  termed  the  Long 
System,  the  Short,  and  the  Rabbinical.  There 
is  a  fourth,  which,  although  an  oBshoot  in  part 
of  the  last,  can  scarcely  be  termed  Biblical,  in^ 
asmuch  as  it  depends  for  the  most  part  upon 
theories,  not  only  independent  of,  but  repu|:- 
nant  to  the  Bible  :  thislast  isat  present  peculiar 
to  Baron  Bunsen.  The  principal  advocates  of 
the  Long  Chronology  are  Jackson,  Hales,  and 
Dcs-Vignoles.  They  take  the  LXX.  for  the 
patriarehal  generations,  and  adopt  tbo  long  in- 
terval ftom  the  Exodus  to  the  Foundation  of 
Solomon's  Temple.  Of  the  Short  ChronoloCT 
Ussher  may  be  considered  as  Ihc  most  able  nif- 
vocate.  He  follows  the  Hcb.in  the  patriarchal 
generations,  and  lakes  the  480  vrs.  from  the 
ExodHB  to  the  Foundation  of  Solooion's  Tcm- 

£!e.  The  Rabbinical  Chronol^^Q'  accepts  the 
iblical  numbers,  but  makes  the  most  arbitnry 
corrections.  For  the  date  of  the  E^odui  it 
has  been  vinaatly  accepted  by  Buuen,  Lepoina, 
and  Lord  A.  Herrey. 


Ill 


The  principal  disagreements  of  theae  d 

gers.  besides  those  already  indicated,  niiut  b« 

noticed.    In  the  post-dilnvian  period  Bales  r*- 
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Jeets  the  Second  Caixum,  and  reckons  Terah's 
age  al  Abram's  birth  ISO  instead  of  70  years ; 
Jackson  accepts  the  Second  Cainan,  ana  does 
not  make  any  change  in  the  second  case ;  Us- 
sher  and  Petarins  ibUow  the  Heb.,  bnt  the 
former  alters  the  generation  of  Terah,  while 
the  latter  does  not.  The  period  of  the  kings, 
liom  the  Foundation  of  Solomon's  Temple,  is 
Terr  nearly  the  same  in  the  computations  of 
Jackson,  Ussher,  and  Petayius :  Hales  length- 
ens it  bj  supposing  an  interregnum  of  1 1  yrs. 
after  the  deau  of  Amaziah ;  Bunsen  shortens 
it  bj  redncnig  the  n^p^  of  Manasseh  from  55 
to  45  yrs. —  Probdbk  DeiermmatUm  of  Dates  and 
IidavaiB, — Having  thus  gone  oyer  the  Biblical 
data,  it  only  remains  for  us  to  state  what  we 
belieye  to  m  the  most  satisfactory  scheme  of 
cfaronolo^,  deriyed  from  a  oomnarison  of  these 
with  foreign  data.  —  1.  Dateofute Destructum  of 
SoUfm/m'sjTemfie, — The  Temple  was  destroyed 
in  the  19th  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  the  5th 
month  of  the  Jewish  year  (Jer.  Hi.  12,  13; 
2  K.  zxy.  8,  9).  In  Ptolemy's  Canon  this  year 
is  cnnent  in  tne  proleptic  Julian  year,  b.g.  586, 
and  the  5th  month  may  be  considered  as  about 
equal  to  Augnstof  that  year.  —  2.  Synchronismof 
Jmiak  and  Pharaoh  Necho.  —  The  death  of  Jo- 
nah can  be  clearly  shown  on  Biblical  eyidence 
to  have  taken  idace  in  the  22d  year  beibre  that 
in  which  the  Temple  was  destroyed,  that  is,  in 
the  Jewish  year  from  the  spring  of  b.g.  608  to 
the  spring  of  607.  Necho  s  Ist  year  is  proyed 
by  the  Apia-tablets  to  haye  been  most  probably 
the  EeypCian  yague  year,  Jan.  b.g.  609-8,  but 
poasib^  B.C.  610-9.  The  expedition  in  oppos- 
ing which  Josiah  fell  cannot  be  reasonably  dated 
esriler  than  Necho's  2d  year,  b.g.  609-8  or 
€08-7.  It  is  important  to  notice  that  no  earli- 
er date  of  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  than 
B.C.  586  can  be  reconciled  with  the  chronolosy 
of  Necho's  reign.  We  haye  thus  b.g.  608-7  for 
the  laat  year  of  Josiah,  and  638-7  for  that  of  his 
aBoesBkni,  the  former  date  falling  within  the 
time  JndicattMl  by  the  chronolo^  of  Necho's 
rett;n.— 3.  S^mdinmism  of^  HasdSah  and  Tirhor 
h£. — TIrhaKah  is  mentioned  as  an  opponent 
of  Sennacherib  shortly  before  the  miraculous 
destmetion  of  his  army  in  the  14th  year  of 
Heaekiah.  It  has  been  lately  proyed  nom  the 
Apis^ableta  that  the  1st  year  of  Tirhakah's 
rogn  oyer  £sypt  ^'"^^  ^  yague  year  current 
in  B.C.  689.  The  14th  year  of  Hezekiah,  ac- 
eordin^  to  the  receiyed  cnronology,  is  b.g.  713, 
and,  if  we  correct  it  2  yrs.  on  account  of  the 
kifweciag  of  the  date  of^the  destruction  of  the 
Temple,  B.C.  711.  If  we  hold  that  the  expedi- 
tioa  dated  in  Hezekiah's  14th  year  was  difier- 
cnt  fhnn  that  which  ended  in  the  destruction 
of  the  Assyrian  army,  we  must  still  place 
the  latter  event  before  b.o.  695.  There  is, 
therefore,  a  frimA^tan  discrepancy  of  at  least 
6  yn.  An  ezamination  of  the  facts  of  the 
histoffy  has  aflbrded  Dr.  Hincks  what  we  be- 
here  to  be  the  tme  explanation.  Tirhakah,  he 
ofaserrea,  is  not  explicitly  termed  Pharaoh  or 
kin^  of  Egypt  in  tne  Bible,  but  king  of  Cush 
orEtUopiay  from  which  it  might  te  inferred 
that  at  the  time  of  ISennacherib^  disastrous  in- 
TMOD  he  had  not  assumed  the  crown  of  Egypt. 
We  hold,  therefore,  as  most  probable,  that,  at 
dftB  time  of  Sennacherib's  disastrous  expedition. 


Tirhakah  was  king  of  Ethiopia  in  alUancewith 
the  king  or  kinss  of  Egypt. — 4.  Svnchronism 
of  Rehoooam  and  Shishak.  —  The  Biblical  evi- 
dence for  this  synchronism  is  as  follows  :  Ro- 
hoboam  appears  to  have  come  to  Uie  throne 
about  249  yrs.  before  the  accession  of  Hezekiah, 
and  therefore  b.g.  cir.  973.  The  invasion  of 
Shishak  took  place  in  his  5th  year,  by  this  com- 
putation, B.G.  969.  He  appears  to  nave  come 
to  the  throne  at  least  21  or  22  yrs.  before  his 
expedition  against  Rehoboam.  An  inscription 
at  the  quamcs  of  Silsilis  in  Upper  Egypt  re- 
cords the  cutting  of  stone  in  the  22d  ^ear  of 
Sheshonk  I.,  or  Shishak,  for  constructions  in 
the  chief  temple  of  Thebes,  where  we  now  find 
a  record  of  his  conquest  of  Judah.  On  these 
grounds  we  may  place  the  accession  of  Shi- 
shak B.G.  cir.  990.  —  5.  Exodus. — Ailments 
founded  on  independent  evidence  airord  the 
best  means  of  deciding  which  is  the  most  prob- 
able computation  fh>m  Biblical  evidence  of  the 
date  of  the  Exodus.  A  comparison  of  the  Hebrew 
calendar  with  the  Egyptian  has  led  the  writer  to 
the  following  result : — The  civil  commencement 
of  the  Hebrew  year  was  with  the  new-moon  near- 
est to  the  autumnal  equinox ;  and  at  the  approxi- 
mative date  of  the  Exodus  obtained  hj  tne  long 
reckoning,  we  find  that  the  Egyptian  vague 
y^  commenced  at  or  about  that  point  of  time. 
This  approximative  date,  therefore,  fidls  about 
the  time  at  which  the  vague  year  and  the  He- 
brew year,  as  dated  from  the  autumnal  equinox, 
nearly  or  exactly  coincided  in  their  commence- 
ments. It  may  be  reasonably  supposed  that  the 
Israelites  in  the  time  of  the  oppression  had 
made  use  of  the  vague  year  as  the  common 
year  of  the  conn  dry,  which  indeed  is  rendered 
highly  probable  by  Uie  circumstance  that  they 
had  mostly  adopted  the  Egyptian  religion  (Josh, 
xxiv.  14 ;  Ez.  xx.  7,  8)7  the  celebrations  of 
which  were  kept  according  to  this  year.  When, 
therefore,  the  festivals  of  the  Law  rendered  a 
year  virtually  tropical  necessary,  of  the  kind 
either  restored  or  instituted  at  the  Exodus,  it 
seems  most  probable  that  the  current  vague 
j^ear  was  fixed  under  Moses.  If  this  supposi- 
tion be  correct,  we  should  expect  to  fina  that 
the  14th  day  of  Abib,  on  which  fell  the  full- 
moon  of  the  Passover  of  the  Exodus,  corre- 
sponded to  the  14th  day  of  a  Phamenoth,  in  a 
vague  year  commencing  about  the  autumnal 
equinox.  It  has  been  ascertained  by  computa- 
tion that  a  full-moon  fell  on  the  14th  day  of 
Phamenoth,  on  Thursday,  April  2 Ist,  in  the 
year  b.g.  1652.  A  full-moon  would  not  fall  on 
the  same  day  of  the  vague  year  at  a  shorter  in- 
terval than  25  yrs.  before  or  after  this  date, 
while  the  triple  coincidence  of  the  new-moon, 
vague  year,  and  autunmal  equinox,  could  not 
recur  in  less  than  1,500  vague  years  {Enc,  Brit, 
8th  ed.  art.  **  Egypt,"  p.  458).  The  date  thus 
obtained  is  but  4  yrs.  earlier  than  Hales's,  and 
the  interval  fh>m  it  to  that  of  the  Foundation 
of  Solomon's  Temple,  b.g.  cir.  1010,  would  be 
about  642  yrs.,  or  4  yrs.  in  excess  of  that 
previously  obtained  from  the  numerical  state- 
ments in  the  Bible.  We  therefore  take  b.g. 
1652  as  the  most  satisfactory  date  of  the  Exo- 
dus. —  6.  Date  of  the  Commencement  of  the  430 
Years  of  Sojourn.  —  We  hold  the  430  years  of 
Sojourn  to  have  commenced  when  Abraham 
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entered  Palestine,  and  that  the  interral  was  of 
430  complete  years,  or  a  little  more,  commen- 
cing about  the  time  of  the  vernal  equinox,  B.C. 
2082,  or  nearer  the  beginning  of  that  proleptic 
Julian  year.  —  7.  Date  of  the  Dispersion. — 
Taking  the  LXX.  numbers  as  most  probable, 
the  Dispersion  must  be  placed  b.c.  cir.  2698, 
or,  if  we  accept  Ussher's  correction  of  the  age 
of  Terah  at  the  birth  of  Abraham,  cir.  2758.  — 
8.  Date  of  the  Flood. -- The  Flood,  as  ending 
about  401  yrs.  before  the  birth  of  Peleg, 
would  be  placed  b.c.  cir.  3099  or  3159.  The 
year  preceding,  or  the  402d,  was  that  mainly 
occupied  by  the  catastrophe.  It  is  most  reason- 
able to  suppose  the  Noachian  colonists  to  have 
begun  to  spread  about  three  centuries  after  the 
Flood.  As  far  as  we  can  learn,  no  independ- 
ent historical  evidence  points  to  an  earlier  pe- 
riod than  the  middle  of  the  28th  century  b.c. 
as  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  kingdoms,  al- 
though tlie  chronology  of  Egypt  reaches  to 
about  this  period,  while  that  of  Babylon  and 
other  states  docs  not  greatly  fall  short  of  the 
same  antiquity.  —  9.  £hte  of  the  Creation  of 
Adam.  —  The  numbers  given  by  the  LXX.  for 
the  antediluvian  patriarchs  would  place  the 
creation  of  Adam  2,262  yrs.  before  the  end  of 
the  Flood,  or  b.c.  cir.  5361  or  5421. 

Chrysolite^  one  of  the  precious  stones  in 
the  foundation  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  (Rev. 
xxi.  20).  It  has  been  already  stated  I^Beryl] 
that  the  chrysolite  of  the  ancients  is  identical 
with  the  modem  Oriental  topaz,  the  tarsfiish  of* 
the  Hebrew  Bible. 

Chrysoprase  occurs  only  in  Rev.  xxi.  20. 
Mr.  King  [Antique  GemSy  p.  59,  note)  says  that 
the  true  chrysoprase  is  sometimes  found  in  an- 
tique Egyptian  jewelry  set  alternately  with  bits 
of  lapis-lazuli :  it  is  not  improbable  therefore 
that  this  is  the  stone  which  was  the  tenth  in 
the  walls  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem. 

Chub,  the  name  of  a  people  in  alliance  with 
Egypt  in  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (£z. 
XXX.  5),  and  probably  of  Northern  Africa,  or 
of  the  lands  near  Egypt  to  the  south.  Some 
have  proposed  to  recognize  Chub  in  the  names 
of  various  African  places.  Others,  however, 
think  the  present  Heb.  text  corrupt  in  this 
word.  It  has  been  therefore  proposed  to  read 
Niib  for  Nubia,  as  the  Arab.  vers,  has  "  the 
people  the  Noobeh."  Far  better,  on  the  score 
of  probability,  is  the  emendation  which  Hitzig 
proposes,  Luu.  The  Lubim  might  well  occur 
among  the  peoples  suffering  in  the  fall  of  Egypt. 
In  the  absence  of  better  evidence,  we  prefer*  the 
reading  of  the  present  Heb.  text. 

Chun,  a  city  of  Iladadczer,  called  Berothai 
in  2  Sam.  viii.  8.  Chun  is  believed  to  be  a  cor- 
ruption (1  Chr.  xviii.  8).     [Bbrothah.] 

Church.  (I.)  The  derivation  of  the  word 
Church  is  uncertain.  It  is  generally  said  to  be 
derived  from  the  Greek  KvpioKov.  But  the  deri- 
vation has  been  too  hastily  assumed.  It  wtus 
probably  connected  with  kirk^  the  Latin  circtis, 
circuluSy  the  Greek  /cif/cAo^^,  and  possibly  also 
with  the  Welsh  ct/lc/i,  cyl^  cynchle,  or  caer. — II. 
The  word  eKKArjaia  is  no  doubt  derived  from 
iiataXetv,  and  in  accordance  with  its  derivation 
it  originally  meant  an  assembly  called  out  by 
the  magistrate,  or  by  legitimate  authority.  This 
IB  the  ordinary  classical  sense  of  the  word.    But 


it  throws  no  light  on  the  nature  of  the  institu- 
tion so  designated  in  the  New  Testament.  For 
to  the  writers  of  the  N.  T.  the  word  had  now 
lost  its  primary  signification,  and  was  either 
used  generally  for  any  meeting  (Acts  xix.  32), 
or  more  particularly  it  denoted  ( I )  the  religious 
assemblies  of  the  Jews  (Deut  iv.  10,  xviii.  16) ; 
(2)  the  whole  assembly  or  congregation  of  the 
Israeli tish  people  (Acts  rii.  38;  Heb.  ii.  12  ;  Ps. 
xxii.  22 ;  Deut.  xxxi.  30).  It  was  in  this  last 
sense  that  the  word  was  adopted  and  applied  by 
the  writers  of  the  N.  T.  to  the  Christian  congre- 
gation. The  chief  difference  between  the  words 
"  ecclesia  "  and  "  church  "  would  probably  con- 
sist in  this,  that  "  ecclesia  "  primarily  signified 
the  Christian  body,  and  secondarily  the  place 
of  assembly,  while  the  first  signification  of 
"  church  "  was  the  place  of  assembly,  which 
imparted  its  name  to  the  body  of  worshippers. 
—  III.  The  Church  as  deaaibea  in  the  Gospas.  — 
The  word  occurs  only  twice ;  each  time  in  St. 
Matthew  (Matt.  xvi.  18,  "On  this  rock  will  I 
build  my  Church ; "  xviu.  17,  "  Tell  it  unt»  the 
Church  ).  In  ever^  other  case  it  is  spoken  of 
as  "  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ''by  St.  Matthew^ 
and  as  "  the  kingdom  of  God  *'  by  St.  Mark  and 
St.  Luke.  St.  Mark,  St.  Luke,  and  St.  John, 
never  use  the  expression  "  kingdom  of  heaven." 
St.  John  once  uses  the  phrase  "kingdom  of 
God  *'  (iii.  3).  St.  Matthew  occasionally  speaks 
of  "  the  kingdom  of  God  "  (vi.  33,  xxi.  31, 43), 
and  sometimes  simply  of  "  the  kingdom"  (iv. 
23,  xiii.  19,  xxi  v.  14).  In  xiii.  41  and  xvi.  26, 
it  is  "  the  Son  of  Man's  kingdom."  In  xx.  21, 
"  thy  kingdom,"  i.e.  Christ's.  In  the  one  Gos- 
pel of  St.  Matthew  the  Church  is  spoken  of  no 
less  than  thirty-six  times  as  "the  kingdom." 
Other  descriptions  or  titles  are  hardly  found  in 
the  Evangelists.  It  Is  Christ's  househuld  (MaiL 
x.  25),  the  salt  and  light  of  the  world  (v.  Ki, 
15),  Christ's  flock  (Matt.  xxvi.  31 ;  John  x.  1), 
its  members  are  the  branches  growing  on  Christ 
the  Vine  (John  xv.) ;  but  the  general  description 
of  it,  not  metaphorically  but  directly,  is,  that  it 
is  a  kingdom  (Matt.  xvi.  19).  From  the  Gos- 
pel, then,  we  learn  that  Christ  waa  about  to 
establish  His  heavenly  kingdom  on  earth,  which 
was  to  be  the  substitute  for  the  Jewish  Church 
and  kingdom,  now  doomed  to  destruction 
(Matt.  xxi.  43).— -IV.  TA*  Church  as  described 
in  tlte  Acts  and  in  the  Epistles — its  Griffin,  NcUure^ 
Constitution,  and  GrouAh.  —  From  the  Gospels 
we  learn  little  in  the  way  of  detail  as  to  the 
kingdom  which  was  to  be  established.  It  was 
in  the  great  forty  days  wliich  intervened  between 
the  Resurrection  and  the  Ascension  that  our 
Lord  explained  specifically  to  His  Apostles 
"  the  thmgs  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of 
God  "  (Acts  i.  3),  that  is,  his  future  Church.  — 
Its  Origin.  —  The  removal  of  Christ  from  the 
earth  had  left  His  followers  a  shattered  company 
with  no  bond  of  external  or  internal  cohesion, 
except  the  memory  of  the  Master  whom  they 
Iiad  lost,  and  the  recollection  of  his  injunctions 
to  unity  and  love,  t-ogcther  with  the  occasional 
glimpses  of  His  presence  which  were  vouchsafed 
them.  They  continued  together,  meeting  for 
prayer  and.supplictition,  and  waiting  for  Christ's 
promise  of  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  They  num- 
bered in  all  some  140  persons,  namely,  the  eleven, 
the  faithful  women,  the  liord's  modier.  His  bret)^ 
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m,  and  1  aodiseiples.  The/  had  faith  to  believe 
thai  there  was  a  work  before  them  which  they 
were  aboat  to  be  called  to  perform ;  and  that 
they  might  be  ready  to  do  it,  they  filled  ap  the 
ftumber  of  the  Twuve  by  the  appointment  of 
Malthiaa  "  to  be  a  trae  witness  "  with  the  eleven 
'^  of  the  Resorrection."  The  Day  of  Pentecost 
is  the  fairth-day  of  the  Christian  Church.  The 
Spirit,  who  was  then  sent  by  the  Son  from 
tb  Father,  and  rested  on  each  of  the  Disciples, 
eomluDed  them  once  more  into  a  whole — com- 
bined them  as  they  never  had  before  been 
combined,  bv  an  internal  and  spiritual  bond  of 
cohesion.  Before  they  had  been  individual  fol- 
lowers of  Jesus,  now  thejr  became  His  mystical 
bodr,  animated  by  His  Spirit — lu  Nature.  — 
"  Then  they  that  s^ladly  received  his  word  were 
bapdaed . . .  and  uey  continued  steadfastly  in 
the  Apostles'  doctrine  and  fellowship,  and  in 
breaking  of  bread  and  in  praters  "  (Acts  ii.  41 ). 
Here  we  have  indirectly  exhibited  the  essential 
conditions  of  Church  Communion.  They  are 
(I)  Bant^sm,  Bi^tism  implying  on  the  part  of 
the  recipient  repentance  and  fiiith ;  (2)  Apostolic 
Doi^rine;  (3)  Fellowship  wit^  the  Apostles; 
(4)  the  Lord's  Supper;  (5)  Public  Worship. 
Svery  requisite  for  church-membership  is  here 
eaomerated  not  only  for  the  Apostolic  days,  but 
for  fatare  ages.  St.  Luke's  treatise  being  his- 
torical, not  dogmatical,  he  does  not  directly 
enter  further  into  the  essential  nature  of  the 
Chnrch.  The  community  of  goods,  which  he 
describes  as  being  universal  amongst  the  mem- 
bers of  the  infont  society  (ii.  44,  iv.  32),  is  spe- 
cnlly  declared  to  be  a  volnntaiy  practice  (v.  4), 
not  a  necessary  duty  of  Christians  as  such 
(eomp.  Acts  ix.  36, 39,  xi.  29).  From  the  nius- 
tmtions  adopted  by  St  Paul  in  his  Epistles,  we 
have  additional  light  thrown  upon  Uie  nature 
of  the  Church.  The  passage  which  is  most 
ilinstrative  of  our  subject  in  the  Epistles  is 
Eph.  iv.  3,  6.  Here  we  see  what  it  is  that 
eonstitates  the  unitvof  the  Church  in  the  mind 
of  the  Apostle:  (1)  unity  of  Headihip,  "one 
Loid;"  h)  unity  of  bdief,  <<one  faith;"  (3) 
anity  of  Sacraments, "  one  baptism ; "  (4)  nnitv 
of  hope  of  eternal  life,  "  one  nope  of  your  call- 
ing;  **  (5)  uni^  of  love,  "  uni^  of  the  Si>irit 
in  the  bond  of  peace; "  (6)  nni^  of  organiza- 
tion, "one  body."  The  Chnrcli,  then,  at  this 
period,  was  a  bodv  of  baptized  men  and  women 
who  believed  in  Jesus  as  the  Christ,  and  in  the 
levebttion  made  by  Him,  who  were  united  by 
having  the  same  faith,  hope,  and  animating 
Spirit  of  love,  the  same  Sacraments,  and  ^e 
same  spiritoal  invisible  Head.  —  What  was  the 
CmmtHtditm  if  Hum  An^f— On  the  evening  of 
the  Dsv  J  Pteteoost,  the  3,140  members 
of  whica  it  consisted  were  (1)  Apostles,  (2) 
previous  Disciples,  (3)  converts.  At  this  time 
the  Chnrefa  was  not  only  morally  but  actually 
ene  congregation.  Soon,  however,  its  numbers 
grew  so  considerably  that  it  was  a  phvsical  im- 
possibility that  all  its  members  should  come  to- 
getiicr  in  one  spot.  It  became,  therefore,  an 
s|fl|iq^irie  of  oongrefpUions,  though  without 
kMiag  its  — «w*f**i  nmty.  The  Apostles,  who 
had  been  dosest  to  the  Lord  Jesus  m  his  life  on 
earth  woold  doubtless  have  formed  the  centres 
of  the  several  congregations.  Thus  the  Chnrch 
eoBthmed  for  apparently  some  seven  years,  but 
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at  the  end  of  that  time  "  the  number  of  dis- 
ciples  was  "  so  greatly  "  multiplied  "  (Acts  vi.  1 ) 
that  the  Twelve  Apostles  found  themselves  to 
be  too  few  to  carry  out  these  works  unaided. 
They  thereupon  for  the  first  time  exercised  the 
powers  of  mission  intrusted  to  them  (John  xx. 
21),  and  by  laying  their  hands  on  the  Seven 
who  were  recommended  to  them  by  the  general 
body  of  Christians,  the;^  ai>pointed  them  to  fulfil 
the  secular  task  of  (ustriouting  the  common 
stock.  It  is  a  question  which  caimot  be  cer- 
tainly answered  whether  the  office  of  these 
Seven  is  to  be  identified  with  that  of  the  deacons 
elsewhere  found.  We  incline  to  the  hypothesis 
which  makes  the  Seven  the  originals  of  the 
Deacons.  From  this  time  therefore,  or  fix>m 
about  this  time,  there  existed  in  the  Church — 

( 1 )  the  Apostles ;  (2)  the  Deacons  and  Evangel- 
ists ;  (3)  tne  multitude  of  the  faithful.  We  hear 
of  no  other  Church-officer  till  the  year  44,  seven 
years  after  the  appointment  of  the  deacons.  We 
find  that  there  were  then  in  the  Church  of  Jerusa- 
lem officers  named  Presbyters  (xi.  30)  who  were 
the  assistants  of  James,  ue  chief  administrator 
of  that  Church  (xii.  17).  The  circumstances  of 
their  first  appointment  are  not  recounted.  No 
doubt  they  were  similar  to  those  under  which 
the  Deacons  were  appointed.  The  name  of 
Presbyter  or  Elder  immies  that  the  men  selected 
were  of  mature  age.  JBy  the  year  44,  therefore, 
there  were  in  the  Chnrch  of  Jerusalem — (1 )  the 
Apostles  holding  the  government  of  the  whole 
bcdy  in  their  own  handS ;  (2)  Presbyters  invested 
by  the  Apostles  with  authority  for  conducting 
public  worship  in  each  congregation ;  (3)  Dea- 
cons or  Evangelists  similarly  invested  with  the 
lesser  power  of  preaching  and  of  baptizing  unbe- 
lievers, and  of  aistribnting  the  common  goods 
among  the  brethren.  The  same  order  was  es- 
tablished in  the  Grentile  Churches  founded  by 
St.  Paul,  the  only  diflferenoe  being  that  those 
who  were  called  Presbyters  in  Jerusalem  bore 
indifierently  the  name  of  Bishops  (Phil.  i.  1 ; 
1  Tim.  iii.  1,  2;  Tit  i.  7)  or  of  Presbyters 
(1  Tim.  V.  17;  Tit.  i.  5)  elsewhere.  It  was  in 
the  Church  of  Jerusalem  that  another  order  of 
the  ministry  found  its  exemplar.  James  the 
brother  of  the  Lord  remained  unmolested  during 
the  persecution  of  Herod  Agrippa  in  the  year  44, 
and  from  this  time  he  is  the  adimowled^;ed  head 
of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem.  A  consideration 
of  Acts  xii.  17,  XV.  13,  19,  Gal.  ii.  2,  9,  12, 
Acts  xxi.  18,  will  remove  all  doubt  on  this 
point.  Whatever  his  pre-eminence  was,  he  ap- 
pears to  have  borne  no  special  title  indicating 
It.  The  example  of  the  Mother  Church  of 
Jerusalem  was  again  followed  by  the  Pauline 
Churdies.  Timothy  and  Titus  had  probably 
no  distinctive  tide,  but  it  is  impossible  to  read 
the  Epistles  addmsed  to  them  without  seeing 
that  they  had  an  authority  superior  to  that  ot 
the  ordinary  bishops  or  priests  (1  Tim.  iii., 
V.  17,  19;  Tit  i.  5).  Thus,  then,  we  see  that 
where  the  Apostles  were  themselves  able  to 
superintend  the  Churches  that  they  had  founded, 
the  Church-officers  consisted  of —  (1 )  Aposties ; 

(2)  Bishops  or  Priests;  (3)  Deacons  and  Evan- 
gelists. When  the  Apostles  were  unable  to  give 
persona]  superintendence,  they  delegated  that 
power  whicn  they  had  in  common  to  one  of 
themselves,  as  in  Jerusalem,  or  to  one  in  whom 
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they  had  oonfidenoe,  as  at  Ephesiu  and  in  Crete. 
Ab  the  ApoHtles  died  off,  tnese  Apostolic  Del- 
egaxm  necessarily  multiplied.  By  the  end  of 
the  first  century,  when  bt  John  was  the  only 
Apostle  that  now  survived,  they  would  have 
heen  established  in  evenr  country,  as  Crete, 
and  in  every  laige  town  where  there  were  several 
bishops  or  priests,  such  as  the  seven  towns  of 
Asia  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Revelation. 
These  superintendents  appear  to  be  addressed 
by  8t.  Jonn  under  the  name  of  Angels.  With 
St.  Jolm's  death  the  Apostolic  College  was  ex- 
tinguished, and  the  Apostolic  Dd^gates  or 
Ai^els  were  left  to  fill  their  places  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Church,  not  with  the  full 
unrestricted  power  of  the  Apostles,  but  with 
authority  only  to  be  exercised  in  limited  dis- 
tricts. In  the  next  centuxy  we  find  that  these 
officers  bore  the  name  of  Bishops,  while  those 
who  in  the  first  century  were  called  indifferently 
Presbyters  or  Bishops  had  now  only  the  title 
of  Px^byters.  We  conclude,  therefore,  that 
the  title  bishop  was  gradually  dropped  by  the 
second  order  or  the  ministry,  and  applied  spo- 
cificallv  to  those  who  represented  wnat  James, 
Timotiiv,  and  Titus  had  been  in  the  Apostolic 
age. — Its  External  Growth.  —  The  3,000  souls 
that  were  added  to  the  Apostles  and  to  the  120 
brethren  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  were  increased 
daily  by  now  converts  (Acts  ii.  47,  v.  14).  These 
converts  were  without  exception  Jews  residing 
in  Jerusalem,  whether  speaxinff  Greek  or  He- 
brew (vi.  1 ).  After  seven  or  eight  years  a  step 
was  made  outwards.  Philip,  in  his  capacity  of 
Evangelist,  preached  Christ  to  the  Samaritans, 
and  admitted  them  into  the  Church  by  baptism. 
The  first  purely  Gentile  convert  that  we  hear  of 
by  name  is  Sergius  Paulus  (xiii.  7),  but  we  are 
told  that  the  companions  of  Cornelius  were 
Gentiles,  and  by  mir  baptism  the  admission 
of  the  Gentiles  was  decided  by  the  aoency  of 
St.  Peter,  approved  by  the  Apostles  and  Jewish 
Church  (xi.  18),  not,  as  miffht  have  been  ex- 
pected, by  the  agency  of  St  Paul.  This  mat 
event  took  place  sifter  the  peace  caused  by 
Caligula's  persecution  of  the  Jews,  which  oc- 
cun^  A.D.  40  (ix.  31),  and  more  than  a  year 
before  the  famine,  in  ue  time  of  Claudius,  a.d. 
44  (xi.  26,  29).  GaUlee  had  already  been 
evangelized  as  well  as  Judssa  and  Samaria, 
though  the  special  agent  in  the  work  is  not 
declared  (ix.  31).  The  history  of  the  growth 
of  the  Gentile  Church,  so  fiur  as  we  know  it,  is 
identical  with  the  history  of  St  Paul.  In  his 
three  journeys  he  carried  Christianity  through 
the  chief  cities  of  Asia  Minor  and  Greece. — itM 
/ttrther  Growth, — Three  great  impulses  enlarsed 
the  borders  of  the  Church.  The  first  is  that 
which  began  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  con- 
tinued down  to  the  conversion  of  Constantine. 
Bv  this  the  Roman  Empire  was  converted  to 
Corist  The  second  impulse  gathered  within 
the  Church  the  hitherto  barbarous  nations 
formed  by  the  Teutonic  and  Celtic  tribes.  The 
third  impulse  gathered  in  the  Slavonian  nations. 
The  first  of  these  impulses  lasted  to  the  fourth 
century— the  secona  to  the  ninth  century  — 
the  tmrd  (beginning  before  the  second  nad 
ceased)  to  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries.  — 
V.  AiierationM  in  Um  Conttitution. —  We  have 
said  that  ecclesiastical  authority  resided  (1)  in 


the  Apostles;  (2)  in  the  Aposttes  and  the  IVv 
cons ;  (3)  in  the  Apostles,  the  Presbrten,  and 
the  Deiscons ;  (4)  m  the  Apoetolk  i>el€gate8, 
the  Presbyters,  and  the  Deacons ;  (5)  m  those 
who  succeeded  the  Aposlolic  Detentes,  the 
Presbyters,  and  the  Deacons.  And  to  these 
successors  of  the  Apostolic  Delegates  came  to 
be  appropriated  the  title  of  Bishop,  which  was 
origumlly  applied  to  Presbyters.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  second  century  and  thcnce- 
forwards.  Bishops,  Presbyters,  ana  Deacons  are 
the  officers  of  the  Church  wherever  the  Church 
existed.  Bishops  were  looked  on  as  Christ's 
Vicegerents,  and  as  having  succeeded  to  the 
Apostles.  They  retained  in  their  own  bands 
authority  over  presbyters  and  the  function  of 
ordination,  but  with  respect  to  each  other  they 
were  equals,  whether  their  see  was  at  Rome  or 
at  Eugubium.  Within  this  equal  college  of 
bishops  there  soon  arose  difli»ence  of  rank, 
thou{^  not  of  order.  Below  the  city-bishops 
there  sprang  op  a  cIub  of  oonntry-bishops 
(chorepiscopi).  Their  position  was  ambiguous, 
and  in  Uie  fifth  century  they  began  to  decay, 
and  gradually  died  out  Above  the  city-bishops 
tbere  were,  in  the  second  oentur>  apparently. 
Metropolitans;  and  in  the  third,  Pktnarchs  or 
Exarcns.  The  metropolitan  was  the  chief 
bishop  in  the  civil  division  of  the  empire  which 
was  called  a  province.    The  authority  of  the 

Satriarch  or  exarch  extended  over  the  still  lamr 
ivision  of  the  civil  empire  which  was  called  a 
diocese.  The  churches  were  independent  self- 
ruled  wholes.  The  only  authority  which  thev 
recognized  as  capable  of  controlling  Uicir 
separate  action  was  that  of  an  CEcumenica] 
Council  composed  of  dcle^^ates  finom  each.  It 
was  by  John  of  Constantmo^e  that  the  first 
overt  attempt  at  erecting  a  PMmI  Monarchy 
was  made ;  and  by  Gr»ory  the  Great  of  Rome, 
in  consequence,  it  was  fiercely  and  indignantly 
denounced.  Firom  this  time  the  federal  char- 
acter of  the  constitution  of  the  Church  was 
overthrown.  In  the  West  it  became  wholly 
despotic,  and  in  the  East,  though  the  theory 
of  aristocratical  government  was  and  is  main- 
tained, the  still*cnerished  title  of  CEcnmenical 
Patriarch  indicates  that  it  is  weakness  which 
has  prevented  Constantinople  from  erecting  at 
least  an  Eastern  if  she  could  not  a  Universal 
Monarchy.  In  the  sixteenth  century  a  further 
change  or  constitution  occurred.  A  great  part 
of  Europe  revolted  finom  the  Western  despotism. 
The  Churches  of  England  and  Sweden  returned 
to,  or  rather  retained,  the  episcopal  fbnn  of 
government  after  the  model  of  tne  first  cen- 
turies. In  parts  of  Germany,  of  France,  of 
Switzeriand,  and  of  Great  Britain,  a  IVesby- 
terian,  or  still  less  defined,  fbrm  was  adopted, 
while  Rome  tightened  her  hold  on  her  yet 
remaining  subjects,  and  by  destroying  all  pecu- 
liarities of  nadonal  liturgy  and  custom,  and  by 
depressing  the  order  of  bishops  except  as  inter- 
preters of  her  decrees,  converted  that  part  of 
the  Church  over  which  she  had  sway  into  a 
jealous  centralised  absolutism. — VI.  u^finitkmM 
of  the  Church.  —  The  Greek  Church  pves  the 
rollowinff :  "  The  Church  is  a  divinely  instituted 
community  of  men,  united  by  the  ortrodox  &ith, 
the  law  or  God,  the  hierarchy,  and  the  Sacra- 
ments."   The  l4ain  Church  defines  it  "tiio 
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oooKMipy  of  Christians  knit  together  bj  the 
profession  of  the  same  faith  ana  Uie  commu- 
nion of  tbe  same  Sacraments,  nnder  the  gov- 
eniment  of  lawful  pastors,  and  especially  of  the 
Boman  bishop  as  the  only  Vicar  of  Christ 
npon  earth."  The  Church  of  Eneiand,  "a 
congregation  of  fiuthfhl  men  in  which  the  pure 
word  or  God  is  preached,  and  the  Sacraments 
be  dnij  ministmd  according  to  Christ's  or- 
dinance in  all  those  thines  that  of  necessity  are 
requisite  to  the  same."  The  Lutheran  Church, 
**  a  oongr^adon  of  saints  in  which  the  Gospel 
is  rishdjr  tanght  and  the  Sacraments  riffn^ 
ly  aominiatered."  The  Confessio  Helretica, 
"  a  congregation  of  faithful  men  called,  or  col- 
lected out  of  the  world,  the  communion  of  all 
saints."  The  Confessio  Saxonica, "  a  ooiurre^ 
tion  of  men  embracing  the  Gospel  of  Chnst, 
and  ri^tljr  using  the  Sacraments."  The  Con- 
fessio Belgica,  "  a  true  congregation,  or  assem- 
bly of  all  faithful  Christians  who  look  for  the 
whole  of  their  salvation  ftom  Jesus  Christ 
akme,  as  being  washed  by  His  blood,  and  sanc- 
tified and  sealed  by  His  Spirit."  These  deflni- 
cions  show  the  difficulty  in  which  the  diflerent 
fections  of  the  divided  Church  find  themselves 
in  iVvming  a  definition  which  will  at  once  ac- 
cord with  the  statements  of  Holy  Scripture, 
and  be  applicable  to  the  present  state  of  the 
Christian  world.  We  must  not  expect  to  see 
the  Chnrch  of  Holy  Scripture  actually  existing 
in  its  perfection  on  earth.  It  is  not  to  be  found, 
thus  perfect,  either  in  the  collected  fragments 
of  Cnristendom,  or  still  less  in  any  one  of 
dicse  fragments;  though  it  is  possible  that  one 
of  those  fragments  more  than  another  may  ap- 
prosch  the  Scriptural  and  Apostolic  ideal. — 
YlL  The  FaUh and  AUribuia  o/ihe  Chunh,^ 
The  Nieene  Creed  is  the  especial  and  authori- 
tative exponent  of  the  Church's  faith.  We 
have  the  Western  form  of  the  same  Creed  in 
that  which  is  called  the  Creed  of  the  Apostles — 
a  name  probably  derived  from  its  having  been 
the  local  Creed  of  Rome,  which  was  the  diief 
Apostolic  see  of  the  West.  An  expansion  of 
the  same  Creed,  made  in  order  to  meet  the 
Ariaa  errors,  is  found  in  the  Creed  of  St. 
Athaoasios.  The  attrSMta  of  the  Churoh  are 
drawn  from  the  expressions  of  the  Creeds.  The 
Chnrch  is  described  as  One,  Holy,  Catholic, 
A^oatolic.  Its  Unity  consists  in  havin^one 
obiecc  of  worship  (Eph.  iv.  6),  one  Ctead 
(Eph.  iv.  15),  one  booy  (Rom.  xii.  5),  one 
Sprit  (Eph.  iv.  4),  one  fiuth  (ib.  13),  hope 
(tb.  IS),  love  (1  Cor.  xiii.  13j,  the  same  sacra- 
ments (ih.  x.  17),  disdphne,  and  worship 
(Acts  ii.  49).  Its  Holiness  depends  on  its 
Head  and  Spirit,  the  means  of  grace  which  it 
offers,  and  the  holiness  that  it  demands  of  its 
laembeis  (Eph.  iv.  24).  Its  Catholicity  con- 
sists in  its  being  composed  of  many  national 
Chnrches,  not  confined  as  the  Jewish  Church 
to  one  eonntry  (Mark  xvL  15) ;  in  its  enduring 
to  the  end  of  time  (Matt,  xxviii.  30) ;  in  its 
irarhing  the  whole  truth,  and  having  at  its  dis- 
posal all  the  means  of  grace  vonchs^d  to  man. 
iu  Apostolidty  in  bdnjj;  built  on  the  foundation 
of  the  Apostles  (Eph.  it.  20),  and  continuing  in 
their  doctrine  and  fellowship  (Acts  ii.  42). 

Cluuh'aii-Bjflhatha'un,  the  king  of  Me- 

-opolamia  who  oppressed  Israel  during  eight 


years  in  the  generation  immediately  following 
Joshua  (Judg.  iii.  8).  The  seat  of  hha  domin- 
ion was  probably  the  region  between  the  Eu- 
phrates and  tbe  Khabour.  Chushan-Rishatha- 
mi's  yoke  was  broken  from  the  neck  of  the 
people  of  Israel  at  the  end  of  ei^ht  years  by 
Odiniel,  Caleb's  nephew  (Judg.  lii.  10),  and 
nothing  more  is  heard  of  Mesopotamia  as  an 
aggressive  power.  The  rise  of  the  Assyrian 
empire,  about  B.C.  1270,  would  naturally  re- 
duce the  bordering  nations  to  insignificance. 

Chu'si,  a  place  named  only  in  Judith  vii.  18, 
as  near  Ekrebel,  and  upon  the  brook  Mochmur. 

Chu^Ba  (properly  ChUEas),  the  house- 
steward  of  Herod  Antipas  (Luke  viii.  3). 

Cio^car.    [Jo&dak.] 

Cili^'cifty  a  maritime  province  in  the  S.  E. 
of  Asia  Minor,  bordering  on  Pamphylia  in  the 
W.,  Lj^caonia  and  Cappadocia  in  the  N.,  and 
Syria  in  the  £.  Lofty  mountain  chains  sepa- 
rate it  from  these  provinces,  Mons  Amanus 
from  Syria,  and  Antitaurus  firom  Cappadocia. 
The  western  portion  of  the  province  is  inter- 
sected with  the  ridges  of  Antitaurus,  and  was 
denominated  Trachtea,  rough,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  Pedias,  the  levd  district  in  the  E.  The 
connection  between  the  Jews  and  Cilicia  dates 
from  tbe  time  when  it  became  part  of  the  Syrian 
kingdom.  In  the  Apostolic  age  they  were  still 
there  in  considerable  numbers  (Acts  vi.  9). 
Cilicia  was  from  its  geographicalposition  the 
high  road  between  Syria  and  the  West ;  it  was 
also  the  native  country  of  St  Paul ;  hence  it 
was  visited  by  him,  firstly,  soon  after  his  con- 
version (Gal.  1.  21 ;  Acts  ix.  30) ;  and  again  in 
his  second  apostolical  journey,  when  he  entered 
it  on  the  side  of  Syria,  and  crossed  Antitaurus 
by  the  PylsB  Cilicin  into  Lycaonia  (Acts 
XV.  41). 

Cinnamon^  a  well-known  aromatic  sub- 
stance, the  rind  of  the  Launu  dnnamomum, 
called  Kanmdii-gcBiihah  in  Ceylon.  It  is  men- 
tioned in  Ex.  XXX.  23  as  one  of  the  component 
parts  of  the  holy  anointing  oil  which  Moses 
was  commanded  to  prepare  —  in  Prov.  vii.  17 
as  a  perfume  for  the  bed —  and  in  Cant.  iv.  14 
as  one  of  the  plants  of  the  garden  which  is  the 
image  of  the  spouse.  In  Rev.  xviii.  13  it  is 
enumerated  among  the  merchandise  of  the 
great  Babylon.  It  was  imported  into  Judsea 
by  the  Phoenicians  or  by  the  Arabians,  and  is 
now  found  in  Sumatra,  Borneo,  China,  &c., 
but  chiefly,  and  of  the  best  quality,  in  the  S.  W. 
part  of  Ceylon.  Sir  E.  Tennent  believes  that 
It  first  reached  India  and  Phoenicia  overland  by 
way  of  Persia  from  China,  and  that  at  a  later 
period  the  cassia  of  the  Troglodytic  coast  sup* 
planted  the  cinnamon  of  the  Far  East. 

Cin^neroth*  AU,  a  district  named  with  the 
"  land  of  Naphtali "  and  other  northern  places 
as  having  been  laid  waste  hjr  Benhadad  (I  K. 
XV.  20).  It  was  possibly  the  small  enclosed 
district  north  of  Tiberias,  and  by  the  side  of 
the  lake,  afterwards  known  as  "  the  plain  of 
Gennesareth." 

Cira^ma.  The  people  of  Cirama  and  Gab- 
des  came  up  with  Zorobabel  from  Babylon 
(I  Esdr.  V.  20).    Ap, 

CiroumoiBioil  was  peculiarly,  though  not 
exclusively,  a  Jemth  rite.  It  was  enjoined  up^ 
on  Abraham,  the  father  of  the  nation,  by  Qod 
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at  the  iaititation,  and  u  the  lolcen,  of  tbe  Cot- 
uiunt,  which  uunred  to  him  and  his  descend- 
■uta  the  promiie  of  the  MeuUb  (Uea.  xvii.). 
It  WBS  thus  made  a  aaceatij  condidoa  of 
Jewish  natioiulity.  Gverj  maie  child  waa  to 
be  ciTcamciaed  when  eight  days  old  (Lev. 
xii.  3)  on  pain  of  death.  If  tbe  eighth  day 
were  a  Babbatb,  the  rite  wan  not  postponed 
(Johnvii.  as,  83).  SIbtgs,  whether  bomc-bom 
or  pUTchtwed,  wore  ciitomcised  (Gen.  xvii.  12, 
13] ;  and  fureigaen  must  hare  dieir  males  dr- 
cumciird  before  thejr  could  be  allowed  to  par- 
take of  the  paasover  (Ex.  xii.  48),  or  become 
Jewish  citizens.  The  operation,  which  waa  per- 
R>rmed  with  a  gharp  inatnunent  (Ex.  iv.  35 ; 
Josh.  T.  2),  was  a  pamfiil  one,  at  least  to  grown 
persons  (Gen.  Kxxiv.  25  ;  Josh.T.S).  Itseema 
to  bare  been  customarr  to  name  a  child  when 
it  was  circomcised  (Lake  i.  59).  The  nse  of 
omcision  by  other  nadons  besides  the  Jews 
a  be  gathraed  almost  entirely  from  sonrces 
■aoeoiu  to  the  Bible.  The  rile  has  been 
found  to  prevail  extensively  both  in  ancient 
and  modem  times ;  and  among  some  nations, 
M,  for  instance,  the  Abyssimans,  Nubians, 
modem  Egyptians,  and  Hottentots,  a  similar 


distinctiTely  Jewish ;  so  that  in  the  N.  T. 
"  the  cirr^racision  "  (i  ntpiro/ai)  and  "  the  on- 
cilciunciiion "  [i/  iLtpo^irria)  are  Ireqaently 
used  aa  gjnonymea  for  the  Jews  and  the  Gen- 
tiles.  Citcumcision  certainly  belonged  to  the 
Jews  as  it  did  to  no  other  people,  bj  virtue  of 
its  divine  institution,  of  the  religious  privileges 
which  were  attached  to  it,  and  of  the  strict  reg- 
ulations which  enforced  its  observance.  More- 
over, tbe  O.  T.  history  incidentally  discloses 
Che  fact  that  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  nations 
with  whom  they  came  in  contact  were  ancir- 
cnmciaed.  The  origin  of  the  custom  amongst 
one  Urge  section  of  those  Gentiles  who  follow 
it  is  to  be  fbond  in  the  biblical  record  of  the 
drcumcision  of  Isbmacl  (Gen.  xvii.  25).  Jo- 
tephns  relatcA  ibat  the  Anbians  circumcise  af- 
ter the  thirteenth  year,  because  Ishmael,  the 
foander  of  their  nation,  was  circumcised  at  that 
age.  ThoQgh  Mohammed  did  not  eiyoin  dr- 
cnmdsion  in  the  Koran,  he  was  circamcised 
himself,  according  to  tbe  custom  of  his  conn- 


atDongst  the  Mohammedans  as  amongst  the 
Jem.  Tbe  process  of  lestoiing  a  circumcised 
penoo  to  his  natutaJ  condition  by  a  surgical 

r  ration  was  aometimes  nndorKone.  Some  of 
Jewa  in  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
wishing  to  assimilate  themselves  to  tbe  heathen 
around  tbem,  built  a  gymnasiom  {ya/awunr) 
atJomsalomi  andtbatthey mighinotbeknown 
to  be  Jews  when  tbej  appeared  naked  in  the 

ries,  thej  "  made  tbemaelvea  ancircnmcised  " 
Mace.  I.  15).  Against  having  rtconrse  to 
this  practice,  from  an  excessive  anti-Judaistic 
tendency,  St.  Paul  caotions  the  Corinthians 
0  Cor.  vii.  18).  Tbe  attitude  which  Chris- 
tianity, at  its  inCrodaction,  assumed  towards 
circumcision,  was  one  of  absolute  hostility,  so 
fiv  as  the  necessity  of  the  rite  to  salvation,  or 
its  possession  of  any  religious  or  moral  worth, 
were  concerned  (Acts  xv.;  Gal.  v.  SI.  The 
jtbyiainian  Christiaiu  still  practise 


4  CITHERS 

ion  as  a  national  custom.  An  ethical  idea  Is 
attached  to  circumcision  even  in  tbe  O.  T.  (Ex. 
vi.  IS,  30 ;  Jer.  vi.  10 ;  Lev.  xxvi.  41 ),  because 
circumcision  was  tbe  symbol  of  purity  (see  la. 
lii.  I). 

CIS,  Acta  xiii.  21.     IKisu,  1.] 

Ci'sai,  Esth.  xi.  3.    [Kiaa,  !.] 

Cistero,  a  receptacle  for  water,  either  con- 
ducted tram  an  external  spring,  or  proceeding 
ftom  rain-fall.  The  drvness  of  the  summer 
months  between  May  and  September,  in  Syria, 
and  the  scarcity  of  springe  in  many  pans  of 
the  country,  make  it  nccessaiy  to  collect  in  res- 
orvoirB  and  cisterns  the  rain-water,  of  which 
abundance  falls  in  the  intermediate  period. 
The  larger  sort  of  public  tanks  or  leservoin, 
in  Arabic  BirixA,  Hebr,  Berecai,  oie  lunally 
called  in  A.  V.  "pool,"  while  for  the  smaller 


epnva 


Both  birkehi  and  cisterns  aie 
frequent  throughout  the  whole  of  Syria  and 
Palestine.  On  the  long  forffotten  way  from 
Jericho  to  Bethel,  "  broken  cisterns  "  of  higb 
antiquity  are  found  at  regular  intervals.  Jeru- 
salem, described  by  Strabo  as  well  supplied  with 
water,  in  a  dry  neighborhood,  depends  mainly 
for  this  upon  its  cisterns,  of  which  almost  every 
private  house  possesses  one  or  more,  excavatra 
in  the  rock  on  which  the  city  is  built.  Tbe 
cisterns  have  usually  a  round  opening  at  tbe 
top,  somedmes  built  up  with  stonework  above 
and  fnmished  with  a  curb  and  a  wheel  for  the 
bucket  (Ecd.  xii.  6},  so  that  they  hare  cxier 
nally  much  the  appearance  of  an  ordinary  well. 
The  water  is  conducted  into  them  from  tbe 
roofii  of  the  h 
and  with  ci 

summer  and  autumn.  In  this  manner  moat  of 
(he  larger  houses  and  public  buildings  arc  sup- 
plied. Emptv  cisterns  were  sometimea  used  as 
prisonsjuid  places  of  confinement.  Joeejdi  was 
cast  into  a  "pit"  {Geo.  ixxviL  22),  and  hU 
"  dungeon  "  in  E^pt  is  called  by  the  same  name 
(xii.  14).  Jeremisli  was  thrown  into  a  miiy 
though  empty  cistern,  whose  depth  ia  indicated 
by  the  cords  used  to  let  him  down  (Jer.  xxxviiL 
6). 

Cithmi  (1  Mace.  iv.M),  amusicaliitfljii- 
ment,  resembling  a  guitar,  most  probably  o! 
Greek  origin,  employed  by  (he  Chaldsuu, 
and  introduced  by  the  Hebrews  into  PalestiDe 
on  their  retum  tbitheraAer  the 
Babylonian  captivity.  With 
respect  to  the  shi^  of  tba 
Cithern  or  Cithara  mentianed 


cording  to  soil 
in  form  tbe  Greek  delta  A, 
othen  lepresent  it  as  a  half' 
moon,  and  others  again  like 
the  modem  guitar.  In  many 
Eastern  conntriea  it  is  still  ia 
use  with  strinst,  varying  in 
number  from  tmte  to  twenty- 
four.  TTnder  the  name  of  KootiiiT,  the  traveller 
Niebuhr  describe*  it  as  a  wooden  plate  or  di^. 
with  B  hole  beneath,  and  a  piece  of  akin 
stretched  above  like  a  drum.  In  MendelMObo's 
edition  of  the  Paalms,  the  KooAir  or  Kalhna 
ia  described  by  the  aoconpanying  Bgure.     Ap. 
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Cities.  I.  'Ar,  and  also  'Ir,  2.  Ktryath; 
probablj  the  most  ancient  name  for  city,  but 
•eldom  used  in  prose  as  a  general  name  for 
town.  The  classification  of  the  human  race 
into  dwellers  in  towns  and  nomad  wanderers 
(Gen.  ir.  20,  22)  seems  to  be  intimated  by  the 
etymological  sense  of  both  words,  as  places  of 
aecoritj  aeainst  an  enemy,  distingaisned  from 
the  unw^ed  Tillage  or  hamlet,  whose  resist- 
ance is  more  easuy  overcome  by  the  maraud- 
ing tribei  of  the  desert.  The  earliest  notice 
in  847iptare  of  city-building  is  of  Enoch  by 
Cain,  in  the  land  of  his  exile  (Gen.  iv.  17). 
After  the  confUsion  of  tongnes,  the  descend- 
ants of  Nimrod  founded  B^l,  Erech,  Accad. 
and  Calneh,  in  the  land  of  Shinar,  and  Asshnr, 
a  branch  from  the  same  stock,  built  Nineveh, 
Behoboth-by-the-river,  Calah,  and  Resen,  the 
last  being  "  a  great  citv."  A  subsequent  pas- 
sage mentions  Sidon,  Craza,  Sodom,  Gomorrah, 
Admah,  Zeboim,  and  Lasha,  as  cities  of  the 
Canaanites,  but  without  implying  for  them  an- 
tiquity equal  to  th&t  of  Nineveh  and  the  rest 
(Gen.  X.  10-12,  19,  xi.  3,  9,  xxxvi.  37).  The 
earliest  description  of  a  city,  properly  so  called, 
b  that  of  Sodom  (Gen.  xlx.  1-22) ;  but  it  is 
eertain  that  from  very  early  times  cities  existed 
on  the  sites  of  Jerusalem,  Hebron,  and  Damas- 
cus. Hebron  is  said  to  hare  been  built  seven 
yean  before  Zoan  (Tanis)  in  Egypt,  and  is  thus 
the  onl/  Syrian  town  which  presents  the  ele- 
ments of  a  date  for  its  foundation  (Num.  xiii. 
32).  Even  before  the  time  of  Abraham  there 
were  cities  in  E^ypt  (Gen.  xii.  14,  15 ;  Num. 
xiii.  22),  and  the  Israelites,  during  their  sojourn 
there,  were  employed  in  building  or  fortifying 
the  "  treasure  cities  "  of  Pithom  and  Raamses 
(Ex.  i.  11).  Meanwhile  the  settled  inhabitants 
of  Syria  on  both  sides  of  the  Jordan  had  ^wn 
in  power  and  in  number  of  "  fenced  cities," 
which  were  occupied  and  perhaps  partly  rebuilt 
or  fortified  after  the  conquest.  But  from  some 
of  these  the  possessors  were  not  expelled  till  a 
late  period,  and  Jerusalem  itself  was  not  cap- 
taied  till  the  time  of  David  (2  Sam.  v.  6,  9). 
Prom  this  time  the  Hebrews  became  a  city-dwell- 
ing and  agricultural  rather  than  a  pastoral 
people.  David  enlar^^  Jerusalem,  and  Solo- 
mon, besides  embellishing  his  capital,  also  built 
or  rebuilt  Tadmor  (Palmyra),  Gezer,  Beth- 
boron,  Biaior,  and  M^ddo,  besides  store-cities 
(2  Sam.  T.  7, 9, 10 ;  IK.  ix.  15-18 ;  2  Chr.  viii. 
6).  Collections  of  houses  in  Syria  for  social 
habitation  may  be  classed  under  three  heads : 
—  1.  cities;  2.  towns  with  citadels  or  towers 
for  resort  and  defence;  3.  unwalled  villages. 
The  cities  may  be  assumed  to  have  been  in  al- 
all  cases  "fenced  cities."    But  around 


the  city,  especially  in  peaceable  times,  lay  un- 
defonded  suburbs  (1  Cnr.  vi.  57;  Num.  xxxv. 
1-5 ;  Joeh.  xxi.),  to  which  the  privileges  of  the 
atw  extended.  The  city  thus  oecame  the  cita- 
dei,  while  the  population  overflowed  into  the 
fulNiibs  ( 1  Bfacc  xi.  61 ).  The  absence  of  walls, 
as  iadkaiing  secoritv  in  peaceable  times,  is  il- 
htstrated  hj  the  nropnet  Zechariah  (ii.  4 ;  1  K. 
IT.  25).  Aoooroing  to  Eastern  custom,  special 
cities  were  appointed  to  furnish  special  supplies 
for  the  servSoe  of  the  sta^.  Governors  for 
these  and  their  surronnding  dbtricts  were  ap- 
poiated  by  David  and  by  ^lomon  (1  K.  iv.  7, 


ix.  19 ;  I  Chr.  xxvii.  25 ;  2  Chr.  xvii.  12,  xxi. 
3  ;  1  Mace.  x.  39).  To  this  practice  our  Lord 
alludes  in  his  parable  of  the  pounds.  In  many 
Eastern  cities  much  space  is  occupied  by  gar- 
dens, and  thus  the  size  of  the  citv  is  greatly 
increased.  The  vast  extent  of  Nineveh  and 
of  Babylon  may  thus  be  in  part  accounted  for. 
In  most  Oriental  cities  the  streets  are  extremely 
narrow,  seldom  allowing  more  than  two  loaded 
camels,  or  one  camel  and  two  foot  passengers, 
to  pass  each  other,  though  it  is  clear  that  some 
of  the  streets  of  Nineveh  must  have  been  wide 
enough  for  chariots  to  ])ass  (Nah.  ii.  4).  The 
open  spaces  near  the  gates  of  towns  were  in 
ancient  times,  as  they  are  still,  used  as  places 
of  assembly  by  the  elders,  of  holding  courts  by 
kings  and  juc(ges,  and  of  general  resort  by  citi- 
zens (Gen.  xxiii.  10;  Ruth  iv.  1;  Matt.  vi.  5; 
Luke  xiii.  26,  &c.).  They  were  also  used  as 
places  of  public  exposure  by  way  of  punish- 
ment (Jer.  XX.  2  ;  Am.  v.  lo). 

Cities  Of  Beftlge.  Six  Levitical  cities 
specially  chosen  for  refuge  to  the  involuntary 
homicide  until  released  from  banishment  by  the 
death  of  the  high-priest  (Num.  xxxv.  6, 13, 15 ; 
Josh.  XX.  2,  7,  9).  There  were  three  on  each 
side  of  Jordan.  1.  Kedksh,  in  Naphtali  (1 
Chr.  vi.  76).  2.  Shbchem,  in  Mount  Ephraim 
(Josh.  xxi.  21;  1  Chr.  vi.  67;  2  Chr.  x.  1). 
3.  Hbbbon,  in  Judah  (Josh.  xxi.  13;  2  Sam. 
V.  5 ;  1  Chr.  vi.  55,  xxix.  27 ;  2  Chr.  xi.  10).  4. 
On  the  E.  side  of  Jordan  —  Bezer,  in  the  tribe 
of  Reuben,  in  the  plains  of  Moab  (Dent.  iv.  43 ; 
Josh.  XX.  8,  xxi.  36 ;  1  Mace.  v.  26).  5.  Ba- 
MOTH-GiLEAi>,  in  the  tribe  of  Gad  (Deut.  iv. 
43 ;  Josh.  xxi.  38 ;  1  K.  xxii.  5).  6.  Golan,  in 
Bashan,  in  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh  (Dent 
iv.  43 ;  Josh.  xxi.  27 ;  1  Chr.  vi.  71 ).  Maimon- 
ides  says  all  the  48  Levitical  cities  had  the 
privilege  of  asylum,  but  that  the  six  refuge- 
cities  were  required  to  receive  and  lodge  ue 
homicide  gratuitously.  The  directions  respect- 
ing the  remge-cities  present  some  <Iifficulties  in 
interpretation.  The  Levitical  cities  were  to 
have  a  space  of  1,000  cubits  (about  5d3  yards) 
beyond  the  city  wall  for  pasture  and  other  pur- 
poses. Presently  after,  2,000  cubits  are  ordered 
to  be  the  suburb  limit  (Num.  xxxv.  4,  5).  The 
solution  of  the  difficult  may  be,  either  ttie  2,000 
cubits  are  to  be  added  to  the  1,000  as  "fields  of 
the  suburbs"  (Lev.  xxv.  34),  or  the  additional 
2,000  cubits  were  a  special  gift  to  the  refuge- 
cities,  whilst  the  other  Levitical  cities  had  omy 
1,000  cubits  for  suburb. 

Cifims,  1  Mace.  viii.  5.    [Chittim.] 

Citizenship.  The  use  of  this  term  in 
Scripture  has  exclusive  reference  to  the  usages 
of  the  Roman  empire.  The  privilege  of  Bonum 
citizenship  was  originallv  acquired  in  various 
ways,  as  oy  purchase  (Acts  xxii.  28),  by  mill* 
tary  services,  by  favor,  or  by  manumission. 
The  right  once  obtained  descended  to  a  man's 
children  (Acts  xxii.  28).  Among  the  privi- 
leges attached  to  citizenship,  we  may  note  that 
a  man  could  not  be  bound  or  imprisoned  with- 
out a  formal  trial  (Acts  xxii.  29),  still  less  bo 
scourged  (Acts  xvi.  37 ;  Cic.  in  Verr.  v.  63, 66). 
Another  privilege  attaching  to  citizenship  was 
the  appeal  fh)m  a  provincial  tribunal  to  the 
emperor  at  Bome  (Acts  xxv.  11). 

Citron.    [Apple  Tree.) 
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Clauda  (Acts  xxvU.  16).  A  small  island 
nearly  due  W.  of  Cape  Matala  on  the  S.  coast 
of  Crete,  and  nearly  due  S.  of  PHoeKiCE.  It 
b  still  called  Ciauauneta,  or  Gwtdoneaif  by  the 
Greeks,  which  the  Italians  hare  corrupted  into 
Gozzo,  The  ship  which  conveyed  St.I*aul  was 
seized  by  the  gale  a  little  after  passing  Cape 
Matala,  when  on  her  way  from  Fair  Havens  to 
Phoenice  ( Acts  xxvii.  12-17).  The  storm  came 
down  from  the  island  (v.  14),  and  there  was 
danger  lest  the  ship  should  be  driven  into  the 
African  Syrtis  (v.  17).  It  is  added  that  she 
was  driven  to  Clauda  and  ran  under  the  lee  of 
it  (v.  16).  The  gale  came  from  the  N.  E.,  or 
E.  N.  E.  Under  the  lee  of  Clauda  there  would 
be  smooth  water. 

Clau'dia,  a  Christian  woman  mentioned 
in  2  Tim.  iv.  21,  as  saluting  Timothens.  There 
is  reason  for  supposing  that  this  Claudia  was  a 
British  maiden,  daughter  of  king  Cogidubnus, 
an  ally  of  Rome,  wno  took  the  name  of  his 
imperial  patron,  Tiberius  Claudius.  She  ap- 
pears to  have  become  the  wife  of  Pudens,  who 
IS  mentioned  in  the  same  verse. 

Clau'dius,  fourth  Roman  emperor,  reigned 
from  41  to  54  a.d.  He  was  the  son  of  Nero 
Drusus,  was  bom  in  Lyons  Aug.  1 ,  B.C.  9  or 
10,  and  lived  private  and  unknown  till  the  day 
of  his  being  called  to  the  throne,  January  24, 
A.D.  41.  He  was  nominated  to  the  supreme 
power  mainly  through  the  influence  of  Herod 
Agrippa  the  First.  In  the  reign  of  Claudius 
there  were  several  famines,  arising  from  unfa- 
vorable harvests,  and  one  such  occurred  in  Pal- 
estine and  Syria  (Acts  xi.  28-30)  under  the 
procurators  Cuspius  Fadus  and  Tiberius  Alex- 
ander, which  perhajps  lasted  some  years.  Clau- 
dius was  induced,  by  a  tumult  of  the  Jews  in 
Rome,  to  expel  them  from  the  city  (cf.  Acts 
xviii.  2).  The  date  of  tliis  event  is  uncertain. 
After  a  weak  and  foolish  reign  he  was  poisoned 
by  his  fourth  wife  Agrippina,  the  mother  of 
Nero,  Oct.  13,  a.d.  54. 

Clau'dius  Lys^ias.    [Ltsias.] 

Clay.  As  the  sediment  of  water  remaining 
in  pits  or  in  streets,  the  wonl  is  used  frequently 
in  O.  T.  (Is.  Ivii.  20 ;  Jer.  xxxviii.  6 ;  Ps.  xviu. 
42),  and  m  N.T.John  ix.  6),  a  mixture  of 
sand  or  dust  w^ith  spittle.  It  is  also  found  in 
the  sense  of  potter  s  clay  (Is.  xli.  25).  The 
word  most  commonly  used  for  "  potter's  clay '' 
is  chdmer  (Ex.  i.  14  ;  Job  iv.  19 ;  Is.  xxix.  16; 
Jer.  xviii.  4,  &c.).  The  great  seat  of  the  pot- 
tery of  the  present  day  in  Palestine  is  Gaza, 
where  are  made  the  vessels  in  dark  blue  clay  so 
frequently  met  with.  Another  use  of  clay  was 
for  sealing  (Job  xxxviii.  14).  Wine  jjirs  in 
Egypt  were  sometimes  sealed  with  clay ;  mum- 
my pits  were  sealed  with  the  same  substance, 
and  remains  of  clav  are  still  found  adhering  to 
the  stone  door-jambs.  Our  Lord's  tomb  may 
have  been  thus  sealed  (Matt,  xxvii.  66),  as  also 
the  earthern  vessel  containing  the  evidences  of 
Jeremiah's  purchase  (Jer.  xxxii.  14).  The  seal 
used  for  public  documents  was  rolled  on  the 
moist  clay,  and  the  tablet  was  then  placed  in 
the  fire  and  baked.  The  practice  of  sealing 
doors  with  clay  to  facilitate  detection  in  case  of 
m^racticc  is  still  common  in  the  East. 

Clem'ent  (Phil.  iv.  3),  a  fellow-laborer  of 
St.  Paul,  when  he  was  at  Philippi.    It  was  gen- 


erally believed  in  the  ancient  church,  that  this 
Clement  was  identical  with  the  Bishop  of  Rome, 
who  afterwards  became  so  celebrated. 

Cle'opaSy  one  of  the  two  disciples  who  were 
going  to  Emmaus  on  the  day  of  the  resurrection 
Hiuke  xxiv.  18).  It  is  a  question  whether  this 
Cleopas  is  to  be  considered  as  identical  with 
Clsophas  (accur.  Clopas)  or  Alphcus  in  John 
xix.  25.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  safer  to  donbf 
their  identity. 

Cleopat'ra.  L  "  The  wife  of  Ptolemy  " 
(Esth.  XI.  1)  was  probably  the  grand-daughter 
of  Antiochus,  ana  wife  of  PtoL  VI.  Phifome- 
tor.— 2.  A  daughter  of  Ptol.  VI.  Philometor 
and  Cleopatra  (1),  who  was  married  first  to 
Alexander  Balas  b.c.  150  (I  Mace.  x.  58),  and 
afterwards  given  by  her  ftither  to  Demetrius 
Nicator  when  he  invaded  Syria  (1  Maoc.  xi.  12). 
During  the  captivitv  of  Demetrius  in  Parthia, 
Cleopatra  married  his  brother  Antiochus  VIL 
Sidetes.  She  afterwards  murdered  Seleucus, 
her  eldest  son  by  Demetrius;  and  at  length 
was  herself  poisoned  b.c.  120  by  a  draught 
which  she  had  prepared  for  her  second  son  An- 
tiochus Vlll.    Ap. 

CIe'oi>ha8.    JClxopab;  AunsLMUB,] 

Clotmng.    [Dbess.] 

Cloud.  The  shelter  given,  and  refresh- 
ment of  rain  promised,  b^  clouds,  give  them 
their  peculiar  prominence  m  Oriental  imagery, 
and  the  individual  cloud  in  an  ordinarilv  cloud- 
less region  becomes  well  defined  and  is  dwelt 
upon  like  the  individual  tree  in  the  bare  land- 
scape. When  a  cloud  appears,  rain  is  ordina- 
rily apprehended,  and  thus  the  "  cloud  without 
rain  becomes  a  proverb  for  the  man  of  prom- 
ise without  performance  (Prov.  xvi.  15 ;  Is. 
xviii.  4,  XXV.  5  ;  Jude  12 ;  comp.  Prov.  xxv. 
14).  The  cloud  is  a  figure  of  transitoriness 
(Job  XXX.  15;  Hos.  vi.  4),  and  of  whatever 
intercepts  divine  favor  or  human  supplication 
(Lam.  li.  1,  iii.  44).  Being  the  least  substan- 
tial of  visible  forms,  it  is  the  one  amongst  ma- 
terial things  which  suggests  most  easily  spirit- 
ual being.  Hence  it  is  the  recognized  maciiine 
ry  by  which  supernatural  appearances  are  in- 
troduced (Is.  xix.  1  ;  Ez.  i.  4 ;  Rev.  i.  7).  A 
bright  cloud,  at  any  rate  at  times,  visited  and 
rested  on  the  Mercy  Seat  (Ex.  xxix.  42,  43; 
1  K.  viii.  10,  11 ;  2  Chr.  v.  14 ;  Ez.xliii.  4)  and 
was  by  later  writers  named  Shechinah. 

Cloud,  Pillar  of.  This  was  the  active 
form  of  the  symbolical  glor}'-cloud,  betokening 
God's  presence  to  lead  His  chosen  host,  or  to 
inquire  and  visit  oflfences,  as  the  luminous  cloud 
of  the  sanctuary  exhibited  the  same  under  an 
aspect  of  repose.  The  cloud,  w^hich  became  a 
pillar  when  the  host  moved,  seems  to  have 
rested  at  other  times  on  the  tabernacle,  whence 
God  is  said  to  have  "  come  down  tn  the  pillar" 
(Num.  xii.  5 ;  so  Ex.  xxxiii.  9,  10).  it  pre- 
ceded the  host,  apparently  resting  on  the  ark 
which  led  the  way  (Ex.  xiii.  21,  xl.  36,  &c. ; 
Num.  ix.  15-23,  x.  34). 

Cni'dus  is  mentioned  in  I  Mace  xv.  23,  as 
one  of  the  Greek  cities  which  contained  Jewish 
residents  in  the  2d  century  B.C.,  and  in  Acts 
xxvii.  7  as  a  harbor  which  was  passed  by  St 
Paul  after  leaving  Myra,  and  before  running 
under  the  lee  of  Crete.  It  was  a  city  of  great 
consequence,  situated  at  the  extreme  S.  W.  of 
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the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor,  on  a  promontoiy 
now  called  Ctme  Crio,  which  projects  between 
the  islands  of  Cos  and  Rhodes  (see  Acts  xxi.  1 ). 
All  the  remains  of  Cnidas  show  that  it  must 
have  been  a  city  of  ereat  magnificence. 

CoaL  In  A.  v.  this  word  represents  no 
less  than  five  diflerent  Heb.  words.  1.  The 
firtt  and  most  frequently  used  ia^acheUth,  a  live 
ember,  buniing  fuel,  as  distinguished  from 
peMm  (ProY.  xxvi.  21).  In  2  cam.  xxii.  9, 
13,  "  coals  of  ftre  "  are  put  metaphoricaUy  for 
the  lightntn«;8  proceeding  from  Grod  (FIb.  xTiii. 

3,  12,  13,  cxl.  10).  In  Prov.  xxy.  22  we  have 
the  proverbial  expression,  "Thou  shalt  heap 
coals  of  fire  upon  his  head,"  which  has  been 
adopted  bjr  St.  Paul  in  Bom.  xii.  20,  and  by 
which  is  metaphorically  expressed  the  burning 
shame  and  confusion  which  men  must  feel  when 
their  evil  is  requited  bj  good. — 2.  Peckdm. 
In  Prov.  xxvi.  21,  this  word  dearly  signifies 
Jitei  not  jfef  lighted.  The  fuel  meant  in  the  above 
passages  is  probably  charcoal,  and  not  coal  in 
oar  sense  or  the  word. — 3.  UeUejih,  or  RUspah. 
In  the  narrative  of  Elijah's  miraculous  meal 
(1  K.  xix.  6)  the  word  is  used  to  describe  the 
mode  in  which  the  cake  was  halted,  viz.  on  a 
hot  stone,  as  is  still  usual  in  the  East.  RUtuah 
in  Is.  vi.  6,  properljr  means  "a  hot  stone/  — 

4.  BeAtph  in  Hah.  iii.  5  is  rendered  in  A.  V. 
"  homing  coals/'  and  in  the  margin  "  burning 
di:icases.  The  former  meaning  is  supported 
by  Cant.  viii.  6,  the  latter  by  Ueut.  xxxii.  24. 
-^  5.  ShAhdr,  Lam.  iv.  8,  is  rendered  in  A.  V. 
'*  their  visage  is  blacker  than  a  coal,"  or  in  the 
mai^.  "  darker  than  blackness." 

Ck^at.    (Dress.] 

Code.  There  appears  to  be  no  mention  of 
domestic  poultiy  in  the  O.  T.  In  the  N.  T. 
the  "cock"  is  mentioned  in  reference  to  St. 
Peter's  denial  of  our  Lord,  and  indirectly  in 
the  word  "  oock-crowing "  (Matt.  xxvi.  34; 
Mark  xiv.  30,  xiii.  35,  &c.).  We  know  that 
the  domestic  cock  and  hen  were  early  known  to 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romanr  and  as  no  men- 
tion is  made  in  the  O.  T.  of  thcs^  birds,  and  no 
figures  of  them  occur  on  the  Egyptian  monu- 
ments, we  are  inclined  to  think  tnat  they  came 
into  Judiea  with  the  Romans,  who,  tts  is  well 
known,  prized  these  birds  both  as  articles  of 
food  and  for  cock-fighting. 

Cockatrice.    iAdder.] 

Cockle  (Hcb.  bo8hdh)  occurs  only  in  Job 
zxxi.  40.  Celsius  hps  argued  in  fiivor  of  the 
aconite,  the  Aconilum  NajxUus,  which  however 
iH  quite  a  mountain  —  never  a  field — plant. 
But  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  ooshdh 
denotes  any  bad  weeds  or  fi*utt,  and  may  in  Job 
signify  bad  or  smutted  barley.  Or  it  may  mean 
some  of  the  useless  grasses  which  have  some- 
what the  u>pearance  of  barley,  such  as  Hordeum 
wtmiaHm,  &c. 

C<Ble-syi<ia,  "the  hoUow  Syria,"  was 
fitrictly  speaking)  the  name  given  bv  the 
Greeks,  after  the  time  of  Alexander,  to  the  re- 
markable valley  or  hollow  (xocAut)  which  inter- 
venes between  Lihanns  and  Anti-Libanus, 
stretching  from  lat.  33<'  20^  to  34^  40^,  a  dis- 
tance of  ncariy  a  hundred  miles.  "  The  view 
of  this  great  valley  is  chiefi^  remarkable  as 
being  exeuilg  to  the  eife  vchal  (t  is  on  maps  —  the 
'  hollow '  between  the  two  mountain  ranges  of 


Syria."  The  term  Cosle-S^ria  was  also  used 
iu  a  much  wider  sense.  In  the  first  place  it 
was  extended  so  as  to  include  the  innabited 
tract  to  the  east  of  the  Anti-Libanus  range,  be- 
tween it  and  the  desert,  in  which  stood  the 
great  city  of  Damascus ;  and  then  it  was  fur- 
ther carried  on  upon  that  side  of  Jordan, 
throufi^h  Trachonitis  and  PersBa,  to  Idumssa 
and  the  borders  of  Egypt.  The  only  distinct 
reference  to  the  region,  as  a  separate  tract  of 
country,  which  the  Jewish  Scriptures  contain, 
is  probably  that  in  Amos  (i.  5),  where  "  the  in- 
habitants of  the  plain  of  Aven  "  {Bikath-Aven) 
are  threatened  in  coi^unction  with  those  of  Da- 
mascus. Bikath  denotes  exactly  such  a  plain 
as  Coele-Syria.  In  the  Apochrvphal  Books 
there  is  frequent  mention  of  Cosle-Syria  in  a 
somewhat  vague  sense,  nearly  as  an  equivalent 
for  Syria  (1  Esd.  ii.  17,  24,  27,  iv.  48,  vi.  29, 
vii.  1,  viii.  67 ;  1  Mace.  x.  69;  2  Maoc.  iii.  5,  8, 
iv.  4,  viii.  8,  x.  1 1 ).  In  all  these  cases  the  woid 
is  given  in  A.  V.  as  Cblobtbia. 

Coffer  {Aradz),  a  movable  box  hanging 
fVom  the  side  of  a  cart  f  1  Sam.  vi.  8, 11,  15). 
This  word  is  found  nowhere  else. 

Coflln.    [Burial.] 

Cola,  a  place  (Jud.  xv.  4,  only),  the  posi- 
tion or  real  name  of  which  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained. 

Col-ho^zeh|  a  man  of  the  tribe  of  Jadah 
in  the  time  of  Nchemiah  (Neh.  iii.  15,  xi.  5). 

CoU'uS,  1  Esdr.  ix.  23.    [Kblaiaii.]    Ap. 

Collar.  For  the  proper  sense  of  this  term, 
as  it  occurs  in  Judg.  viii.  26,  sec  Ear-rinqs. 

CoUeKBf  the.  In  2  K.  xxii.  14  it  is  said 
in  the  A.  v.  that  Huldah  the  prophetess  "dwelt 
in  Jerusalem  in  the  coiletje  (Heb.  mishneh)"  or, 
as  the  mai^in  has  it,  "in  the  second  part." 
The  same  part  of  the  city  is  undoubtealy  al- 
luded to  in  Zeph.  i.  10  (A.  V.  "  the  second  "). 
Keil's  explanation  is  probably  the  true  one, 
that  the  mishneh  was  the  "  lower  city,"  built  on 
the  hill  Akra. 

Colony,  a  designation  of  Philippi,  in  Acts 
xvi.  12.  After  the  hattle  of  Actium,  Augustus 
assigned  to  his  veterans  those  parts  of  Italy 
which  had  espoused  the  cause  of  Antony,  and 
transported  many  of  the  expelled  inhabitants 
to  Philippi,  Dyrrachium,  ana  other  cities.  In 
this  way  Philippi  was  made  a  Roman  colony 
with  the  "Jus  Italicum,"  and  accordingly  we 
find  it  described  as  a  "  colonia  "  both  in  inscrip- 
tions and  upon  the  coins  of  Augustus. 

CoIOS'se  (more  properlv  CoI08'88B).  A 
city  in  the  upper  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Maean- 
dcr,  on  one  of  its  affluents  named  the  Lycus. 
Hicrapolis  and  Laodicsa  were  in  its  immediate 
neighborhood  (Col.  ii.  1,  iv.  13, 15, 16  ;  see  Rev. 
i.  11,  iii.  14).  ColosssB  fell,  as  these  other  two 
cities  rose  in  importance.  It  was  situated  close 
to  the  great  road  which  led  from  Ephesus  to 
the  Euphrates.  Hence  our  impulse  would  be 
to  conclude  that  St.  Paul  passed  this  way,  and 
founded  or  confirmed  the  ciolossian  Church  on 
his  third  missionary  journey  (Acts  xviii.  23, 
xix.  1).  The  most  competent  commentators, 
however,  agree  in  thinking  that  Col.  ii.  1  proves 
that  St.  Paul  had  never  been  there  when  the 
Epistle  was  written.  That  the  Apostle  hoped 
to  visit  the  place  on  being  delivered  from  his 
Roman  imprisonment  is  clear  from  Philem.  22 
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(compare  Phil.  ii.  24).  Philemon  and  his  slave 
Onesimns  were  dni^ellers  in  Colossft.  So  also 
were  Archippns  and  Epaphras.  Mr.  Hamilton 
was  the  first  to  determme  the  actual  site  of  the 
ancient  citj,  which  appears  to  be  at  some  little 
distance  from  the  modem  village  of  Chonas. 

ColoflsianB,  the  Epistle  to  the,  was 

written  bj  tlie  Apostle  St.  Paul  daring  hb  first 
captivity  at  Rome  (Acts  xxviii.  16),  and  ap- 
parent! v  in  that  ]}ortion  of  it  (Col.  iv.  3,  4) 
when  the  Apostle's  imprisonment  had  not  as- 
sumed the  more  sisvere  character  which  seems 
to  be  refiected  in  tlie  Epistle  to  the  Philippians 
(ch.  i.  20,  21,  30,  ii.  27  K  and  which  not  im- 
probably succeeded  the  aeath  of  Burrus  in  a.d. 
62,  and  the  decline  of  the  influence  of  Seneca. 
This  important  and  profound  epistle  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  Christians  of  the  once  large  and 
influential,  but  now  smaller  and  declining,  city 
of  Colossse,  and  was  delivered  to  them  bv  Tych- 
icus,  whom  the  Apostle  had  sent  both  to 
them  (ch.  iv.  7,  8)  and  to  the  church  of  Ephc- 
8US  (ch.  vi.  21),  to  inquire  into  their  state  and 
to  administer  exhortation  and  comfort.  The 
epistle  seems  to  have  been  called  forth  by  the 
information  St.  Paul  had  received  from  £pa- 
phras  (ch.  iv.  12 ;  Philem.  23)  and  from  Onesi- 
mus,  both  of  whom  appear  to  have  been  na- 
tives of  Colossse,  and  tne  former  of  whom  was, 
if  not  the  special  founder,  yet  certainly  one  of 
the  very  earliest  preachers  of  the  gospel  in  that 
city.  The  main  object  of  the  epistle  is  not 
merely,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Phi- 
lippians, to  exhort  and  to  confirm,  nor  as  in  that 
to  the  Ephesians,  to  set  forth  the  great  features 
of  the  church  of  fbc  chosen  in  Christ,  but 
is  especially  designed  to  warn  the  Colossians 
against  a  spirit  of  semi-Judaistic  and  semi-Ori- 
ent'il  philosophy  which  was  corrupting  the  sim- 
plicity of  their  belief,  and  was  noticeably  tend- 
ing to  obscure  the  eternal  glory  and  dignitv  of 
Christ  With  regard  to  its  oenuineness  andl  au- 
thenticity, it  is  satisfactory  to  oe  able  to  say  with 
distinctness  that  there  are  no  grounds  for  doubt. 
The  external  testimonies  are  explicit,  and  the 
internal  arguments,  founded  on  the  style,  bal- 
ance of  sentences,  positions  of  adverbs,  uses  of 
the  relative  pronoun,  participial  anacolutha, 
unusually  strong  and  well  defined.  A  few  spe- 
cial points  demand  from  us  a  brief  notice.  —  1. 
The  opinion  that  this  epistle  and  those  to  the 
Ephesians  and  to  Philemon  were  written  dur- 
ing the  Apostle's  imprisonment  at  Csesarea 
(Acts  xxi.  27-xxvi.  32),  t.e.  between  Pentecost 
A.D.  58  and  the  autumn  of  a.d.  60,  has  been 
recently  advocated  by  several  writers  of  ability, 
and  stated  with  such  cogency  and  clearness  by 
Meyer,  as  to  deserve  some  consideration.  But 
to  go  no  further  than  the  present  epistle,  the 
notices  of  the  Apostle's  imprisonment  in  ch.  iv. 
3,  4,  11,  certainly  seem  historically  inconsist- 
ent with  the  nature  of  the  imprisonment  at 
Csesarea.  The  permission  of  Felix  (Acts 
xxlv.  23)  can  scarcely  be  strained  into  any  de- 
gree of  liberty  to  teach  or  preach  the  Gospel.  — 
2.  The  nature  of  the  erroneous  teaching  con- 
demned in  this  epistle  has  been  very  diflerently 
estimated.  Three  opinions  only  seem  to  de- 
serve any  serious  consideration ;  (a)  that  these 
erroneous  teachers  were  adherents  of  Neo-Pla- 
feonism,  or  of  some  forms  of  Occidental  philoso- 


phy ;  (6)  that  they  leaned  to  Esaene  doctrisM 
and  practices ;  (c)  that  they  advocated  that  ad- 
mixture of  Christianity,  Judaism,  and  Oriental 
philosophy  which  afterwards  became  consolidat- 
ed into  Gnosticism.  Of  these  (a)  has  bnt  lit- 
tle in  its  favor,  except  the  somewhat  vague  tenn 
"philosophy"  (ch.  ii.  8),  which,  however,  it 
seems  aroitiary  to  restrict  to  Gredem  philoso- 
phy ;  (5)  is  much  more  plausible  as  far  as  the 
usages  alluded  to,  but  seems  inconsistent  both 
with  the  exclusive  nature  and  circumscribed  lo- 
calities of  Elssene  teaching ;  (c)  on  the  contra- 
rv  is  in  accordance  with  we  Gentile  nature  of 
the  church  of  Colossse  (ch.  i.  21),  with  its  veiy 
locality  —  speculative  and  superstitious  Phry- 
gia — and  with  that  tendency  to  associate  Ju- 
daical  observances  (ch.  ii.  10)  with  more  purelv 
theosophistic  speculations  (ch.  ii.  18),  whicn 
became  afterwards  so  conspicuous  in  developed 
Gnosticism.  —  3.  The  striking  similarity  oe- 
tween  many  portions  of  this  epistle  and  of  that 
to  the  Ephesians  has  given  rise  to  much  specu- 
lation, both  as  to  the  reason  of  this  studied  sim- 
ilarity, and  as  to  the  priority  of  order  in  respect 
to  composition.  The  similarity  may  reasona- 
bly be  accounted  for,  (I)  by  the  proximity  in 
time  at  which  the  two  epistles  were  written ; 
(2)  by  the  high  probability  that  in  two  cities  of 
Asia,  within  a  moderate  distance  from  one 
another,  there  would  be  many  doctrinal  preju< 
dices,  and  many  social  relations,  that  would  call 
forth  and  need  precisely  the  same  language  of 
warning  and  exhortation.  The  priority  in 
compositon  must  remain  a  matter  for  a  reason- 
able difierence  of  opinion.  To  us  the  shorter 
and  perhaps  more  vividly  expressed  Epistle  to 
the  Colossians  seems  to  have  oeen  first  written, 
and  to  have  su^ested  the  more  comprehensive^ 
more  svstematic,  but  less  individualizing,  epis- 
tle to  the  church  of  Ephesus. 

Colors.  The  terms  relative  to  color,  occur- 
ring in  the  Bible,  may  be  arranged  in  two 
classes,  the  first  including  those  applied  to  the 
description  of  natural  objects,  the  second  those 
artificial  mixtures  which  were  employed  in 
dyeing  or  painting.  —  I.  The  natural  colon 
notic^  in  the  Bible  are  white,  black,  red,  yel- 
low, and  ^reen.  Of  these  ydhw  is  ve^  seldom 
noticed  ;  it  was  apparently  regarded  as  a  shade 
of  green,  for  the  same  term  greenish  is  applied 
to  gold  (Ps.  Ixviil.  13),  and  to  the  leprous  spot 
(Lev.  xiii.  49),  and  very  probably  ib»  golden  or 
yellow  hue  of  the  leprous  nair  (liev.  ziu.  30-^2) 
difl^red  little  from  the  greenish  spot  on  the  gar- 
ments (Lev.  xiii.  49).  Green  is  finequently  no- 
ticed, but  an  examination  of  the  passages  in 
which  it  occurs  vrill  show  that  the  reference  is 
seldom  to  color.  The  only  fundamental  color 
of  which  the  Hebrews  appear  to  have  had  a 
clear  conception  was  red ;  and  even  this  is  not 
very  often  noticed.  Thev  had  therefore  no 
scientific  knowledge  of  colors,  and  we  cannot 
but  think  that  the  attempt  to  explain  such 
passages  as  Rev.  iv.  3  by  the  rules  of  philo- 
sophical truth  must  fail.  The  highest  devel- 
opment of  color  in  the  mind  of  2ie  Hebrew 
evidently  was  light,  and  hence  the  predominance 
given  to  tehite  as  its  representative.  This  feel- 
ing appears  both  in  tne  more  numerous  allu^ 
sions  to  it  than  to  any  other  color — in  the 
variety  of  terms  by  which  they  discriminated 
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the  flhadea  from  a  pale,  dull  tint  (Lev.  xiii.  21 
It),  ap  to  the  most  brilliant  splendor  (Ex.  yiii. 
2;  Daa.  xH.  3)^*  and  in  the  compansons  by 
which  they  aoo^t  to  heighten  their  ideas  of 
it  Next  to  white,  black,  or  rather  datic,  holds 
the  most  prominent  place,  not  only  as  its  oppo- 
site, bat  also  as  representing  the  complexion 
of  the  Onentals.  There  were  yarious  shades 
of  it,  inclading  the  brown  of  the  Nile  water 
(whence  its  name  Sihor)  —  the  reddish  tint  of 
cariy  dawn,  to  which  the  complexion  of  the 
bride  is  Ukened  ^Cant  vi.  10),  as  well  as  the 
baid  hue  prodnoed  by  a  flight  of  locusts  (Joel 
ii.  2)-«and  the  danness  of  blackness  itself 
(Lam.  It.  8).  As  before,  we  have  rarioos 
hei^tening  images.  Red  was  also  a  color  of 
which  the  Hebrews  had  a  ririd  conception; 
this  may  be  attributed  partly  to  the  prevalence 
of  that  color  in  the  outward  aspect  of  the 
eoantriea  and  peoples  with  which  they  were 
tuniliar.  It  remains  for  us  now  to  notice  the 
various  terms  applied  to  these  three  colors.  — 
1.  White.  The  most  common  term  is  W>dn, 
which  IB  applied  to  such  objects  as  milk  (Gen. 
xlix.  12),  manna  (Ex.  xvi.  31 ),  snow  (Is.  L 18), 
horses  (Zech.  i.  8),  raiment  (Eccl.  ix.  8) ;  and 
a  cognate  word  expresses  the  color  of  the  moon 
(Is.  xxxT.  23).  Tsach,  dazzling  white,  is  applied 
to  the  complexion  (Cant.  v.  10) ;  duwar,  a 
tenn  of  a  later  age,  to  snow  (Dan.  vii.  9  only), 
and  to  the  |NiIencss  of  shame  (Is.  xxix.  22) ; 
tSb,  to  the  hair  alone.  Another  class  of  terms 
arises  from  the  textures  of  a  naturally  white 
color.  These  were  without  doubt  primarily 
applied  to  the  material ;  but  the  idea  of  color 
is  also  prominent,  particularly  in  the  descrip- 
tioo  of  the  curtains  of  the  tabernacle  (Ex. 
xxtL  1),  and  the  priests'  vestments  (Ex.  xxvili. 
6).  white  was  symbolical  of  innocence,  of 
joy,  and  of  victory. — 2.  Black.  The  shades 
of  this  color  are  expressed  in  the  terms  shddiSr, 
uyplied  to  the  hair  (Lev.  xiii.  31 ;  Cant.  t.  11) ; 
the  complexion  (Cant.  i.  5),  particularly  when 
afibcted  with  disease  (Job  xxx.  30);  horses 
(Zech.  tL  2,  6):  <Mm,  lit  scorched  (A.  Y. 
"blown/'  Gen.  xxx.  32),  applied  to  sheep; 
the  word  expresses  the  color  produced  by  in- 
flneooe  of  the  sun's  rays  :  kadar,  lit.  to  be  dirty, 
applied  to  a  complexion  blackened  by  sorrow 
or  disease  (Job  xxx.  30) ;  mourners'  robes  ( Jer. 
viiL  21,  xir.  2)  ;  a  clouded  sky  ( 1  K.  xyiii.  45) ; 
nifht  (Mic  iii.  6;  Jer.  iv.  28;  Joel  ii.  10,  iii. 
15) ;  a  tnrbid  brook  (whence  possibly  Kedroit), 
particolarljr  when  rendered  so  bv  melted  snow 
(Job  vi  16).  Black,  as  being  the  opposite  to 
white,  ii  symbolical  of  evil  (Zech.  vi.  2,  6; 
Eer.  tL  5).  —3.  Red.  Addm  is  applied  to  blood 
(2  K.  liL  22);  a  garment  sprinklM  with  blood 
|ls^  fariii.  2) ;  a  Eeiier  (Num.  xix.  2) ;  pottaee 
atade  of  lentils  (Gen.  xxv.  30j  ;  a  horse  (Zech. 
L  8,  tL  21 ;  wine  (Prov.  xxiii.  31) ;  the  com- 
plexion (Gen.  xxT.  25 ;  Cant.  t.  10 ;  Lam.  iv. 
7).  Adnrndam^  reddith,  is  applied  to  a  leprous 
spot  (Ler.  xiiL  19 ;  xir.  37).  Sar^  Ut.  Jbx- 
cdarwL  bay,  is  applied  to  a  horse  (A.  V.  "  spec 
kled;*  Zech.  L  8),  and  to  a  species  of  vine 
beailqg  a  pniple  gnpe  (Is.  y.  2,  xvi.  8).  This 
color  was  symtx^cal  of  bloodshed  (Zech.  vi.  2 ; 
Rev.  vi.  4,  xiL  .1).  —  n.  Artipicixl  Colobs. 
The  wti  ci  extracting  dyes,  and  of  applying 
'^ —  tD  wJons  textures,  appears  to  have  been 


known  at  a  very  early  jMriod.  We  read  of 
scarlet  thread  at  the  time  of  Zarah's  birth 
(Gen.  xxxviil.  28) ;  of  blue  and  purple  at  the 
time  of  the  Exodus  (Ex.  xxvi.  1 ).  There  is 
however  no  evidence  to  show  thst  the  Jews 
themselves  were  at  that  period  acquainted  with 
the  art  They  were  prooably  indebted  both  to 
the  Egyptians  and  the  Phoenicians ;  to  the  lat- 
ter for  the  dyes,  and  to  the  former  for  the  mode 
of  applying  them.  The  purple  dyes  which 
they  chiefly  used  were  extracted  b^  the  Phoeni- 
cians (Ez.  xxvii.  16k  and  in  certain  districts  of 
Asia  Minor,  espeoiidly  Thyatira  (Acts  xvi.  14). 
The  dyes  consisted  of  purples,  light  and  dark 
(the  latter  being  the  "blue"  of  the  A.  V.), 
and  crimson  (soarUtf  A.  V.) :  vermilion  was 
introduced  at  a  late  period. —  1.  Pdrplb  (Ar^ 
gamStn;  Chaldaic  form,  Argivdnd,  Dau.  v.  7, 
16).  This  color  was  obtained  from  the  secre- 
tion of  a  species  of  shell-fish,  the  Mwrex  tnm' 
cuius  of  LinnsBus,  which  was  found  in  various 
parts  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  It  is  difficult 
to  state  with  precision  the  tint  described  under 
the  Hebrew  name.  The  Greek  equivalent  was, 
we  know,  applied  with  great  latitude,  not  only 
to  all  colors  extracted  from  the  sheU-fish,  but 
even  to  other  brilliant  colors.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  lihe  Latin  purpweus»  Generally 
speaking,  however,  the  tint  must  be  considered 
as  having  been  defined  by  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  purple  proper,  and  the  other  purple 
dye  (A.  V.  "  blue  ),  which  was  produced  from 
another  species  of  shell-fish.  The  latter  was 
undoubtedly  a  dark  violet  tint,  while  the  former 
had  a  light  reddish  tinge.  Robes  of  a  purple 
color  were  worn  by  kings  (Judg.  viii.  26),  taad 
by  the  highest  officers,  civil  and  religious. 
They  were  also  worn  by  the  wsalthy  and  lux- 
urious (Jer.  X.  9 1  Ez.  xxvii.  7 ;  Luke  xvi.  19; 
Rey.  xvii.  4,  xyiii.  10).  —  2.  Blub  {teciletli). 
This  dye  was  procured  from  a  species  of  shell- 
fish found  on  the  coast  of  Phoenicia,  und  called 
by  modem  naturalists  ffdlx  lanUiinti  The  tint 
is  best  explained  by  the  statements  Ok' Josephiu 
(AtU,  iii.  7,  §  7)  and  Philo  that  it  was  emblem  < 
atic  of  the  sky,  in  which  case  it  represents  nut 
the  liffht  blue  of  our  northern  climate,  but  the 
deep  dark  hue  of  the  eastern  sky.  The  A.  Y. 
has  rightly  described  the  tint  in  Esth.  i.  o 
(margin)  as  violet.  This  color  was  used  in  the 
same  way  as  purple. — 3.  Sca&lbt  (Crimson, 
Is.  i.  18;  Jer.  iv.  30).  The  terms  by  which 
this  color  is  expressea  in  Hebrew  vary;  some- 
times th&rd  simply  is  used,  as  in  Gen.  xxxviii. 
28-30 ;  sometimes  tola'ath  sham,  as  in  Ex.  xxv. 
4 ;  and  sometimes  tMath  simply,  as  in  Is.  i. 
18.  The  word  carnul  (A.  V.  "crimson,"  2 
Chr.  ii.  7,  14,  iii.  14)  was  introduced  at  a  lata 
period,  probably  from  Armenia,  to  express  th ' 
same  color.  Tlie  first  of  these  terms  expresses 
the  brilliancy  of  the  color ;  the  second  the  worm, 
or  grub,  whence  the  dye  was  procuted.  The 
dye  was  produced  from  an  insect,  somewhat 
resembling  the  cochineal,  which  is  found  in 
considerable  quantities  in  Armenia  and  other 
Eastern  countries.  The  Arabian  name  of  the 
insect  is  hermez  (whence  crimson) :  the  Linnsean 
name  is  Coccus  I  lids.  The  tint  produced  was 
crimson  rather  than  scarlet.  The  only  natural 
object  to  which  it  is  applied  in  Scripture  is  the 
lips,  which  are  compared  to  a  scarlet  thread 
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(Cant  iv.  3).  The  three  colon  above  described, 
purple,  blue,  and  scarlet,  together  with  white, 
were  employed  in  the  textures  used  for  the  cur- 
tains of  the  tabernacle  and  for  the  sacred  vest- 
ments of  the  priests. — 4.  Vbbmilion  (shdshar). 
This  was  a  pi^ent  used  in  fresco  paintings, 
either  for  drawing  figures  of  idols  on  the  wiuis 
of  temples  (Ez.  xxiii.  14j,  for  coloring  the 
idols  themselves  (Wisd.  xiii.  14),  or  for  deco- 
rating the  walls  and  beams  of  houses  ( Jcr.  xxii. 
14).  Vermilion  was  a  favorite  color  among 
the  Assvrians,  as  is  still  attested  by  the  sculp- 
tures of  Nimroud  and  Khorsabad. 

Ck>mmerce«  From  the  time  that  men  be- 
ffan  to  live  in  cities,  trade,  in  some  shape,  must 
have  been  carried  on  to  supply  the  town-dwell- 
ers with  necessaries,  but  it  is  also  clear  that  in- 
ternational trade  must  have  existed  and  afioctcd 
to  some  extent  even  the  pastoral  nomad  races, 
for  we  find  that  Abraham  was  rich,  not  only  in 
cattle,  but  in  silver,  gold,  and  gold  and  silver 
plate  and  ornaments  [Uen.  xiii.  2,  xxiv.  22, 53). 
Among  trading  nations  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture, ^^t  holds  in  very  early  times  a  promi- 
nent position,  though  her  external  tnuie  was 
carried  on,  not  by  her  own  citizens,  but  by 
foreicners,  chiefly  of  tlio  nomad  races.  It  was 
an  Isnmaelito  caravan,  laden  with  spices,  which 
carried  Joseph  into  Egypt  From  rlgypt  it  is 
likely  that  at  all  times,  but  especially  in  times 
of  ^neral  scarcity,  com  would  be  exported, 
which  was  paid  for  by  the  non-exporting  na- 
tions in  tQver,  which  was  alwavs  weighed  (Gen. 
xli.  57,  xiii.  3,  25,  35,  xliii.  11,  12,  21).  In- 
tercourse with  Tyre  docs  not  appear  to  have 
taken  flace  till  a  later  period.  At  the  same 
period  it  is  dear  that  trade  was  carried  on  be- 
tween Babylon  and  the  Syrian  cities,  and  also 
that  gold  and  silver  ornaments  were  common 
among  the  Syrian  and  Arabian  nices  (Num. 
xxxi.  50 ;  Josh.  vil.  21 ;  Judg.  v.  30,  riii.  24  ; 
Job  vi.  19).  Until  the  time  of  Solomon  the 
Hebrew  nation  may  be  said  to  have  had  no 
foreign  trade.  Foreign  trade  was  indeed  con- 
templated by  the  Law,  bat  its  spirit  was  more 
in  mvor  of  agriculture  (Deut.  xvii.  16,  17). 
Solomon,  ho^vever,  organized  an  extensive  trade 
with  foreign  countries.  He  imported  linen 
yam,  horses,  and  chariots  from  Egypt  ( 1  K. 
X.  22-29).  It  was  by  Phoenicians  that  the 
cedar  and  other  timber  for  his  great  architect- 
ural works  was  brouglit  by  sea  to  Joppa,  whilst 
Solomon  found  the  provisions  necessary  for  the 
workmen  in  Mount  Ixibanon  (1  K.  v.  6,  9 ; 
2  Chr.  ii.  16).  But  the  trade  which  Solomon 
took  so  much  pains  to  encourage  was  not  a 
maritime  trade  only.  He  built,  or  more  proba- 
bly fortified,  Baalbec  and  Palmyra ;  tlie  latter 
at  least  expressly  as  a  caravan  station  for  the 
land-commerce  with  eastern  and  south-eastern 
Asia  (1  K.  ix.  18).  After  his  death  the  mari- 
time trade  declined,  and  an  attempt  made  by 
Jehosliaphat  to  revive  it  proved  unsuccessful 
(1  K.  xxii.  48,  49).  We  know,  however,  that 
Phoenicia  was  supplied  from  Judaea  with  wheat, 
honev,  oil,  and  balm  (I  K.  v.  11 ;  Ezck.  xxvii. 
17 ;  Acts  xii.  20),  whilst  Tyrian  dealers  brought 
fish  and  other  merchandise  to  Jenisalem  at  the 
time  of  the  return  from  captivity  (Neh.  xiii.  16), 
as  well  as  timber  for  the  rebuil(ling  of  tibe  tem- 
ple, which  then,  as  in  Soloinon^i  time,  was 


brought  by  sea  to  Joppa  (£ir.  iii.  7).  On 
exported  to  Egypt  (Hos.  xii.  I),  and  fine  linen 
and  oraamenSil  girdles  of  domestic  mannfiic- 
turo  were  sold  to  the  merchants  (Prov.  zxxl 
24).  The  successive  invasions  to  which  Pales- 
tine was  subjected  must  have  impoverished  the 
country  fix>m  time  to  time,  but  much  wealth 
must  somewhere  have  existed;  so  mach  so, 
that,  in  the  language  of  Exekiel,  Jerusalem  ap- 
pears as  the  rival  of  Tyre,  and  through  its  port, 
Joppa,  to  have  carried  on  tmde  with  foreign 
countries  (Is.  ii.  6,  16,  iii.  11,  23;  Hos.  xii.  7; 
Ez.  xxvi.  2;  Jonah  i.  3).  The  internal  trade 
of  the  Jews,  as  wdl  as  tiie  external,  was  much 
promoted,  as  was  the  case  also  in  Egypt,  by  the 
festivals,  which  brought  large  numbers  of  per- 
sons to  Jerusalem,  and  caused  great  outlay  in 
victims  for  sacrifices  and  in  incense  (1  K.  viii. 
63).  The  places  of  public  market  were,  then 
as  now,  chicflv  the  open  spaces  near  the  gates,, 
to  which  goods  were  brought  for  sale  by  thosi^ 
who  came  from  the  outside  (Neh.  xiii.  15,  16 ; 
Zeph.  i.  10).  The  traders  in  later  times  were 
allowed  to  intrude  into  the  temple,  in  the  outer 
courts  of  which  victims  were  publicly  sold  for 
the  sacrifices  (2^h.  xiv.  21 ;  Matt.  xxL  12; 
John  ii.  14). 

Conaxu'allt  one  of  the  chiefe  of  the  Leviies 
in  the  time  ofJosiah  (2  Chr.  xxxv.  9). 

Conoubine.  The  difference  between  wife 
and  concubine  was  less  marked  among  the 
Hebrews  than  amon?  us,  owing  to  the  absence 
of  moral  stigma.  The  concubine's  conditioa 
was  a  definite  one,  and  ouite  independent  of  the 
fact  of  there  being  anotner  woman  having  the 
rights  of  wife  towards  the  same  man.  The  dif- 
ference probably  lay  in  the  absence  of  the  right 
of  the  abellus  aityMtii,  without  which  the  wife 
could  not  be  repudiated.  With  regard  to  the 
children  of  wiro  snd  concubine,  there  was  no 
such  difference  as  »ur  illegitimacv  implies  ;  the 
latter  were  a  snp^.iomentary  family  to  the  form- 
er, their  names  occur  in  tne  patnarchial  gene- 
alogies (Gen.  xxii.  24;  1  Chr.  i.  32),  and  their 
position  and  provision  would  depend  on  the 
father's  will  (Gen.  xxv.  6).  The  state  of  con- 
cubinage is  assumed  and  provided  for  by  the 
law  of  Moses.  A  concubine  would  generally 
be  either  ( 1 )  a  Hebrew  girl  bought  of  her  fkther ; 
(2)  a  Gentile  captive  taken  in  war;  (3|  a  for- 
eign slave  bougnt,  or  (4)  a  Canaanitish  wo- 
man, bond  or  froe.  The  rights  of  (1)  and  (2) 
were  protected  by  law  (Ex.  xxi.  7  ;  Deut.  xxi. 
10-14},  but  (3)  was  unrecognized,  and  (4)  pro- 
hibitea.  Free  Hebrew  women  also  might  be- 
come concubines.  So  Gideon's  concubine 
seems  to  have  been  of  a  family  of  rank  and  in- 
fiuence  in  Shexrhem,  and  such  was  nrobably 
the  state  of  tJie  Levite's  concubine  (Judg.  xx.). 
The  ravages  of  war  among  the  male  sex,  or 
the  impoverishment  of  families,  mis^ht  often  in- 
duce this  condition.  The  case  (1)  was  not  a 
hard  lot  (Ex.  xxi.).  The  provisions  relating  to 
(2)  are  mert-iful  and  considerate  to  a  rare  de- 
gree, but  overlaid  by  the  Rabbis  with  distorting 
comments.  In  the 'books  of  Samuel  and  Kings 
the  concubines  mentioned  belong  to  the  king, 
and  their  condition  and  number  cease  to  be  a 
guide  to  the  general  practice.  A  new  king 
stepped  into  the  rights  of  his  predecessor,  and 
by  Solomon's  time  the  custom  had  approxi* 
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mstod  to  thmt  of  a  Peniaa  harem  (2  Sam.  xii. 
8,  xtL  si  ;  1  K.  iL  S2).  To  seise  on  royal  con- 
eabiBfli  for  his  nse  was  thiu  a  nsarpiur's  first 
act.  Such  was  probably  the  intent  or  Abner's 
aet  (2  Sam.  iii.  7),  and  similarly  the  request  on 
behalf  of  Adonijah  was  construed  (1  K.  ii. 
21-24). 

Conduit,  l-  Althoufh  no  notice  is  given 
either  by  Scripture  or  by  Jotephus  of  any  con- 
nection oetween  the  pools  of  Solomon  bieyond 
Bethlehem  and  a  supply  of  water  for  Jerusa- 
lem, it  seems  unlikely  that  so  large  a  work  as 
the  pools  should  be  constructed  merely  for  irri- 
gating  his  gardens  (Eod.  ii.  6),  and  tradition, 
both  ond  and  as  represented  by  Talmudical 
writers,  ascribes  to  Solomon  the  formation  of 
the  original  aqueduct  by  which  water  was 
broogfat  to  Jerusalem.  Pontius  Pilate  applied 
the  sacred  treasure  of  the  Corban  to  the  work 
of  bringing  water  by  an  aqueduct  Whether 
his  work  was  a  new  one  or  a  repanition  of 
Sohmion's  original  aqueduct  cannot  be  deter- 
mined. The  aqueduct,  though  much  injured, 
snd  not  serrioeable  for  water  beyond  Bethle- 
hem, still  exists :  the  vrater  is  conveyed  from 
the  fountains  which  supply  the  poob  about  two 
miles  8.  of  Bethlehem.  —  2.  Among  the  works 
of  Ueaekiah  he  is  said  to  have  stopped  the 
**  upper  watercourse  of  Gihon,"  and  brought  it 
down  straight  to  the  W.  side  of  the  city  of 
David  (2  Chr.  xzxii.  30).  The  direction  of  this 
w»terconrae  of  course  depends  on  the  site  of 
Gibon.     [GiHOn.] 

Cooeyy  Heb.  Shaphan,  a  gregarious  animal 
of  the  class  Pachydermata,  which  is  found  in 
Palestine,  Urine  in  the  caves  and  clefts  of  the 
rocks,  and  has  been  erroneously  identified  with 
the  Rabbit  or  Coney.  Its  scientific  name  is 
Ilgrax  Smiaau.  In  Lev.  xi.  5  and  in  l>eut. 
xiv.  7  it  is  declared  to  be  unclean,  beouise  it 
chews  the  cud,  but  does  not  divide  the  hoof, 
la  Ps.  ciT.  18,  wo  are  told  "  the  rocks  are  a 
refiige  for  the  coneys,"  and  in  Prov.  xxx.  26, 
tiut  **  the  coneys  are  but  a  feeble  folk,  yet 
mike  thej  their  houses  in  the  rocks."  The 
Ilvraz  satu»l5es  exactly  the  expressions  in  the 
two  last  passaices.  Itts  volor  is  gray  or  brown 
on  the  back,  white  on  the  belly ;  it  is  like  the 
alpine  marmot,  scarcely  of  the  size  of  the  do- 
merftic  cat,  baring  long  hair,  a  very  short  tail, 
aai  round  ears.  It  is  found  on  tne  Lebanon 
snd  in  the  Jordan  and  Dead  Sea  valleys. 

Congregatioil.  This  term  describes  the 
Hebrew  people  in  its  collective  capacity  under 
ltd  peculiar  aspect  as  a  holy  community,  held 
together  by  religious  rather  than  political  bonds. 
Sometimes  it  is  used  in  a  broad  sense  as  incln- 
•ive  of  foreign  settlers  (Ex.  xii.  19) ;  but  more 
properiy  as  exclusively  appropriate  to  the  He- 
brew element  of  the  popnladon  (Num.  xv.  15). 
Every  circumcised  Hebrew  was  a  member  of 
the  congregation,  and  took  part  in  its  proceed- 
ing!!, probaoly  finom  the  time  that  he  bore  arms. 
Jt  is  important,  however,  to  observe  that  he 
ai-qutred  no  political  rights  in  his  individual 
capacity,  but  only  as  a  member  of  a  Itouse;  for 
the  basis  of  the  Hebrew  polity  was  the  house, 
whence  was  formed  in  an  ascending  scale  the^^m- 
iUf  or  collection  of  houses,  the  trUie  or  collection 
of  families,  and  the  oangnffotion  or  collection  of 
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tant position  under  the  Theocracy,  as  the  oomitta 
or  national  parliament,  invested  with  le^lative 
and  judicial  powers;  each  house,  family,  and 
tribe  being  represented  by  its  head  or  mther. 
The  numMr  of  these  representatives  being  in- 
conveniently large  for  ordinaiy  business,  a  fur- 
ther selection  was  made  by  Moses  of  70,  who 
formed  a  species  of  standing  committee  (Num. 
xi.  1 6).  Occasionally  indeed  the  whole  body  of 
the  people  was  assembled  at  the  door  of  the 
tabernacle,  hence  usually  called  the  tabernacle 
of  the  congregaticn  (Num.  x.  3).  The  people 
were  strictly  bound  by  the  acts  of  their  rep- 
resentatives, even  in  cases  where  they  disap- 
proved of  them  (Josh.  ix.  18).  After  the  oc^ 
cupation  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  the  congre^^a- 
tion  was  assembled  only  on  matters  of  Uie 
highest  importance.  In  tlie  later  periods  of 
Jewish  history  the  congregation  was  represent- 
ed by  the  Sanhedrim. 

Coni'ah.    [Jkconiah.] 

Cononi'ahy  a  Levite,  ruler  of  the  offerings 
and  tithes  in  the  time  of  Hezokiah  (2  Chr.  zxxi. 
12,  13). 

Conflecratioii.    [Priest.] 

Convooation.  This  term  is  applied  in- 
variably to  meetings  of  a  nlipious  character,  in 
contradistinction  to  oonffregution.  With  one  ex- 
ception (Is.  i.  13),  the  word  is  peculiar  to  the 
Pentateuch. 

Cooking.  As  meat  did  not  form  an  article 
of  ordinary  diet  among  the  Jews,  the  art  of 
cooking  was  not  carried  to  any  perfection.  Few 
animals  were  slaughtered  except  for  purposes 
of  hospitality  or  festivity.  The  proceedings 
on  such  occasions  appear  to  have  been  as  fol- 
low:— On  the  arrival  of  a  guest  tlie  animul, 
either  a  kid,  lamb,  or  calf,  was  killed  (Gen. 
xviii.  7 ;  Luke  xv.  23),  its  throat  being  cut  so 
that  the  blood  might  be  poured  out  (Lev.  vii. 
26) ;  it  was  then  flapred,  and  was  reaily  either 
for  roasting  or  boiling:  in  the  former  cose 
the  animal  was  preserved  entire  (Ex.  xii.  46), 
and  roasted  either  over  a  fire  (Ex.  xii.  8)  of 
wood  (Is.  xliv.  16),  or  perhaps,  as  the  mention 
of  fire  implies  another  method,  in  an  oven,  con- 
sisting simply  of  a  hole  dug  in  the  earth,  well 
heated,  ana  covered  up ;  the  Paschal  lamb  was 
roasted  bv  the  first  or  these  methods  (Ex.  xii. 
8,  9 ;  2  Chr.  xxxv.  13).  Boiling,  however,  was 
the  more  usual  method  of  cooking.  Vegetables 
were  usually  boiled,  and  served  up  as  pottage 
(Gen.  XXV.  29 ;  2  K.  iv.  38).  fish  was  also 
cooked  (Luke  xxiv.  42 ) ,  probably  broiled.  The 
cooking  was  in  early  rimes  performed  by  the 
mistress  of  the  household  (Gen.  xviii.  6) ;  pro- 
fessional cooks  were  afterwards  employed  (I 
Sam.  viii.  13,  ix.  23). 

Co'OS,  Acts  xxi.  1.     [Cos.] 

Copper,  Heb.  NifchAsheUi,  in  the  A.  V.  al- 
wavs  rendered  "  brass,"  except  in  Ezr.  viii.  27, 
an(\  Jer.  xv.  12.  This  metal  is  usually  found  as 
pvrites  (sulphnrct  of  copper  and  iron),  mala- 
cfiite  (carb.  of  copper),  or  in  the  state  of  oxide, 
and  occasionally  m  a  native  state,  principally  in 
the  New  World.  It  was  almost  exclusively 
used  by  the  ancients  for  common  purposes ;  for 
which  its  elastic  and  ductile  nature  rendered  it 
practically  available.  We  read  in  the  Bible  of 
copper,  possessed  in  countless  abundance  (2 
Chr.  iv.  18),  and  used  for  every  kind  of  instro- 
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meat;  as  chains  (Jndg.  xyI.  81),  pillars  (1  K. 
▼ii.  15->21),  lavers,  the  great  one  oeing  called 
**  the  copper  sea  "  (2  K.  xxt.  13:1  Chr.  xviii.  8), 
and  the  other  temple  vessels.  These  were  made 
in  the  ibandery,  with  the  assistance  of  Hiram,  a 
Phcenidan  (1  K.  vii.  13),  although  the  Jews 
were  not  ignorant  of  metallnigy  (£z.  xxii.  18; 
Ueut.  iv.  20,  &c.),  and  ai)pear  to  have  worked 
their  own  mines  (Dent.  viil.  9 ;  Is.  li.  1 ).  We 
read  also  of  copper  mirrors  (Ex.  xxxviii.  8; 
Job  xxxvii.  18),  and  even  of  copper  arms,  as 
helmets,  spears,  &c.  (1  Sam.  xvii.  5,  6,  38;  2 
8am.  xxi.  1 6. )  The  expression  "  bow  of  steel," 
in  Job  XX.  24,  Ps.  xviii.  34,  should  be  rendered 
"bow  of  copper."  They  could  hardly  have 
applied  copper  to  these  purposes  without  pos- 
sessing some  judicious  system  of  alloys,  or  per- 
haps some  forgotten  secret  for  rendering  the 
metal  harder  and  more  elastic  than  we  can 
make  it.  The  only  place  in  the  A.  V.  where 
''copper"  is  mentioned  is  £zr.  viii.  27  (cf  1 
Esd.  viii.  57).  These  vessels  may  have  been  of 
oriclmlcum,  like  the  Persian  or  Indian  vases 
found  among  the  treasures  of  Darius.  In  £z. 
xxvii.  13  the  importation  of  copper  vessels  to 
the  markets  of  Tyre  by  merchants  of  Javan, 
Tubal,  and  Meshech,  is  alluded  to.  Probably 
these  were  the  Moschi,  &c.,  who  worked  the 
•copper-mines  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mount 
Caucasus.  In  2  Tim.  iv.  14,  j^oAxevf  is  rendered 
"  copper-smith,"  but  the  term  is  perfectly  gen- 
eral. 

Cor&l  occurs  only,  as  the  somewhat  doubt- 
ful rendering  of  the  Hebrew  ramoth,  in  Job 
xxviii.  18,  and  in  £z.  xxvii.  16.  The  old  ver- 
sions fail  to  afford  us  any  clew.  On  the  whole, 
we  see  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the 
rendering  of  the  A.  V.  "  Coral "  has  decidedly 
the  best  claim  of  anv  other  substances  to  repre- 
sent the  ramdih.  The  natural  upward  form  of 
.growth  of  the  Corailitim  rubrum  is  well  suited  to 
the  etymology  of  the  word.  With  regard  to 
the  estimation  in  which  coral  was  held  by  the 
Jews  and  other  Orientals,  it  must  be  remembered  ! 
that  coral  varies  in  price  with  us.  Pliny  says  | 
that  the  Indians  valued  coral  as  the  Romans 
valued  pearls.  Coral,  Mr.  King  informs  us, 
oflen  occurs  in  ancient  Egyptian  jewelry  as 
used  for  beads  and  amulets. 

Corban.  an  offering  to  God  of  any  sort, 
bloody  or  bloodless,  but  particularly  in  fulfil- 
ment of  a  vow.  The  law  laid  down  rules  for 
TOWS,  1.  afiirroative;  2.  negative  (Lev.  xxvii.; 
Num.  XXX.).  Upon  these  rules  the  tradition- 
ists  enlarged,  ana  laid  down  that  a  man  might 
interdict  nimself  by  vow,  not  only  fVom  usmg 
for  himself,  but  from  giving  to  another,  or  receiv- 
ing from  him,  some  particular  object,  whether  of 
food  or  anv  other  kind  whatsoever.  The  thing 
thus  interdicted  was  considered  as  Corban.  A 
person  might  thus  exempt  himself  from  any  in- 
convenient oblinition  under  plea  of  Corban.  It 
was  practices  of  this  sort  that  our  Lord  repre- 
hended (Matt.  XV.  5;  Mark  vii.  11),  as  annull- 
ing the  spirit  of  the  law. 

Corl^ey  1  Esdr.  V.  12.    Apparently  Zaccai. 

Cord.  Of  the  various  purposes  to  which 
«ord,  including  under  that  term  rope,  and 
twisted  thongs,  was  applie<l,  the  following;:  are 
speciallv  worthy  of  notice  —  (1.)  For  fastening 
«  tent  (Ex.  XXXV.  18,  xxxix.  40;  Is.  liv.  2), 


As  the  tent  snppUed  a  fitvorite  imi^  of  ths 
human  body,  tne  cords  which  held  it  in  its 
place  represented  the  principle  of  life  ( J^  iv.  21; 
Eocl.  xu.  6).  —  (2.)  For  leading  or  hiiyiii^g  an- 
imals, as  a  halter  or  rein  (Ps.  cxviiL  27 ;  lies. 
xi.  4).  —  (3.)  For  yoking  them  either  to  a  cart 
(Is.  V.  18)  or  a  plough  (Job  xxxix.  10).  —  (4.) 
For  binding  prisoners  (Judg.  xv.  13 ;  Pa.  ii.  3, 
cxxix.  4  ;  £z.  iii.  25).  —  (5.)  For  bow-etringi 
(Ps.  xi.  2),  made  of  ca^t;  such  are  spoken 
of  in  Judg.  xvi.  7  (A.  V.  "green  withs;*'  but 
more  properly  fresh  or  moist  bow-strings).— 
(6.)  For  the  ropes  or  "tacklings"  of  a  vessel 
(Is.  xxxiii.  23). ~  (7.)  For  measuring  ground 
J2  Sam.  viii.  2  ;  Ps.  Ixxviii.  55 ;  Am.  vii.  17  ; 
Zech.  ii.  1 ) :  hence  cord  or  line  became  an  ex- 
pression for  an  inheritance  (Josh.  xvii.  14,  xix. 
9 ;  Ps.  xvi.  6 ;  £z.  xlvii.  13),  and  even  for  any 
defined  district  (Deut.  iii.  4).  — (8.)  For  fish- 
ing and  snarinff.  —  (9.)  For  attaching  articles 
of  dress;  as  uo  "wreathen  chains/'  which 
were  rather  twisted  cords,  worn  b^  the  high- 
priests  (£x.  xxviii.  14,  22,  24,  xxxix.  15,  17). 
—  (lOj  For  fastening  awnings  (Esth.  i.  6). — 
(11.)  For  attaching  to  aplununet. — (12.)  For 
drawing  water  out  of  a  well,  or  raising  heavy 
weights  (Josh.  ii.  15 ;  Jer.  xxxviii.  6, 13).  The 
materials  of  which  cord  was  made  varied  ac- 
cording to  the  strength  reo  uired ;  the  strongest 
rope  was  probabl  v  made  or  strips  of  camel  hide 
as  still  used  by  tne  Bedouins.  The  finer  sorts 
were  made  of  fiax  (Is.  xix.  9),  and  probably  of 
reeds  and  rushes.  In  the  N.  T.  the  term  axoofia 
is  applied  to  the  whip  which  our  Saviour  made 
(Jonn  ii.  15),  and  to  the  ropes  of  a  ship  (Acts 
xxvii.  32). 
Cor'ey  Eoclus.  xlv.  1 4 ;  Jnde  1 1 .    [Kobah, 

Coriander.  The  plant  called  Conandntm 
sativum  is  found  in  Egypt^  Persia,  and  India, 
and  has  a  round  tall  sudk ;  it  bears  umbellifer- 
ous white  or  reddish  flowers,  from  which  arise 
globular,  grayish,  spicy  seed-corns,  marked  with 
ne  striae.  It  is  mentioned  twice  in  the  Bible 
(Ex.  xvi.  31 ;  Num.  xi.  7). 

Corinth.  This  city  is  alike  remarkable 
for  its  distinctive  geographical  position,  its 
eminence  in  Greek  and  Soman  history,  and  its 
close  connection  with  the  early  spread  of  Chris- 
tianity. Geographically  its  situation  niis  so 
marked,  that  3\e  name  of  its  ItUimus  has  been 
given  to  every  narrow  neck  of  land  between 
two  seas.  But,  besides  this,  the  site  of  Corinth 
is  distinguished  by  another  conspicuous  ph|*sical 
feature — viz.  the  AcrQcarinihm,  avast  citadel 
of  rock,  which  rises  abruptly  to  the  height  of 
2,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the 
summit  of  which  is  so  extensive  that  it  once 
contained  a  whole  town.  The  situation  of 
Corinth,  and  the  possession  of  these  eastern 
and  western  harbors,  are  the  secrets  of  her  his- 
tory. The  earliest  oassage  in  her  progress  to 
emmence  was  probably  Phoenician.  But  at  the 
most  remote  period  of  which  we  have  any  sure 
record  we  fina  the  Greeks  established  here  in  a 
position  of  wealth  and  military  strength.  In 
the  latest  passages  of  Greek  history,  Corinth 
held  a  conspicuous  place.  It  is  not  the  true 
Greek  Corinth  with  which  we  have  to  do  in 
the  life  of  St.  Paul,  but  the  Corinth  which  was 
rebuilt  and  established  as  a  Roman  colony. 
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between  the  two  mnst  be  caro- 
folly  remiffliibered.  The  new  city  was  hardly 
lesf  distinguished  than  the  old,  and  it  acquired 
a  fresh  importanoe  as  the  metropolis  of  the 
w^™«  pioTinee  of  Achaijl.  Corinth  was  a 
plase  of  great  mental  activity,  as  well  as  of  com- 
mereial  and  manafacturing  enterprise.  Its 
wealth  was  so  celebrated  as  to  be  proyerbial ; 
so  were  the  vice  and  DToBigacr  of  its  inhabit- 
ants. The  worship  or  Venns  here  was  attend- 
ed with  shamefiil  licentiousness.  All  these 
poinls  are  indirecdy  illustrated  by  passages  in 
the  two  epistles  to  the  Corinthians.  Corinth 
is  still  an  episoopal  see.  The  cathedral  church 
of  St.  NiotMas,  "a  very  mean  ^Ace  for  such  an 
ecclesiastical  dignity/  used  in  Turkish  times  to 
be  in  the  Acrocormthus.  The  city  has  now 
shrunk  to  a  wretched  Tillage,  on  the  old  site, 
and  bearing  the  old  name,  which»  however,  is 
often  eomtpted  into  Gortho,  Pausajiias,  in  de- 
scribing toe  antiquities  of  Corinth  as  they 
existed  in  his  day,  distinguishes  clearly  between 
those  which  belonged  to  the  old  Greek  city, 
ud  those  which  were  of  Roman  origin.  Two 
relies  of  Roman  work  are  still  to  be  seen,  one 
a  beip  of  brick-work  which  mapr  have  been 
part  of  the  baths  erected  by  Hadrian,  the  other 
the  remains  of  an  amphitheatre  with  subterra- 
nean arrangements  for  gladiators.  Far  more 
interesting  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Greek 
temple,  the  oldest  of  which  any  remains  are 
kA  in  CSreeoe.  This  article  would  be  incom- 
plele  without  some  notice  of  the  Fosidonium, 
or  saacsnary  of  Neptnne,  the  scene  of  the  Isth- 
■ian  games,  from  which  St  Paul  borrows  some 
of  his  most  striking  imagery  in  1  Cor.  and 
other  qusUes.  This  sanctuary  was  a  short 
dLsmoee  to  the  N.  E.  of  Corinth,  at  the  nar- 
rowest part  of  the  Isthmus,  near  the  harbor  of 
Schoenns  (now  Kalamdki)  on  the  Saronic  gulf, 
^le  exact  site  of  the  temple  is  doubtful ;  but 
tt>  the  soadi  are  the  remains  of  the  stadium, 
where  the  Ibotrraces  were  run  (1  Cor.  ix.  24) ; 
to  the  east  are  those  of  the  theatre,  which  was 
probably  the  scene  of  the  png^ilistic  contests 
(ih.  96) :  and  abundant  on  the  shore  are  the 
small  green  pine-trees  which  gave  the  fading 
wreath  |ih.  25)  to  the  victors  in  the  games. 

Canntbiaiis.  First  Epistle  to  the. 

was  written  by  the  Apostle  Bt.  Paul  towanl 
thedoae  of  his  neariy  three-^rear  stay  at  Ephe- 
sos  (Acts  xix.  10,  XX.  31),  which,  we  learn  nom 
I  Cat,  xtL  8,  probably  terminated  witli  the 
Peateoost  of  ▲.!>.  57  or  58.  The  bearers  were 
prohalrfy  (aooording  to  the  common  subscrip- 
tioa)  otephanas,  f  ortnnatus,  and  Achaknis, 
who  had  been  recently  sent  to  the  Apostle,  and 
who,  in  the  oondnsion  of.  this  epistle  (ch.  xvi. 
17),  are  especially  commended  to  the  honorable 
regaid  of  the  church  of  Corinth.  This  varied 
sad  highly  ehancteristie  letter  was  addressed 
not  to  unj  part^,  bnt  to  the  whole  bodv  of  the 
Ism  (Acts  zviiL  8, 10)  Jndseo-Ckntile  (Acts 
ZTuL  4)  ehnreh  of  Corinth,  and  upears  to 
hav«  been  called  iprdi,  1st,  by  the  tnfermation 
the  AptTrtlft  had  received  from  members  of  the 
bonadbold  of  Chloe  (ch  ill ),  of  the  divisions 
that  were  existing  among  them,  which  were  of 
so  giava  a  nature  as  to  have  already  induced 
the  AjMMtie  to  dadre  Timothy  to  visit  Corinth 
(di.  IT.  17)  after  his  journey  to  Macedonia 


(Acts  xix.  22) ;  2dly,  by  the  information  he 
had  received  of  a  gnevous  case  of  incest  (ch. 
V.  1 ),  and  of  the  defective  state  of  the  Corin- 
thian converts,  not  only  in  reeard  of  general 
habits  (ch.  vi.  1,  sq.j  and  church  discipline  (ch. 
xi.  20,  sq.),  but,  as  it  would  also  seem,  of  aoc> 
trine  (ch.  xv.) ;  3dly,  by  the  inquiries  that  had 
been  specially  addressed  to  St  Paul  bv  the 
church  of  Corinth  on  several  matters  relating 
to  Christian  practice.  With  regard  to  the  gen^ 
tdneneas  and  cudhentidtv  of  this  epistle  no  doubt 
has  ever  been  entertained.  The  external  evi- 
dences are  extremely  distinct,  and  the  character 
of  the  composition  such,  that  if  any  critic 
should  hereafter  be  bold  enough  to  question 
the  correctness  of  the  ascription,  he  must  be 
prepare.-i  to  extend  it  to  all  the  episties  that 
Dear  the  name  of  the  great  Apostie.  Two 
speciatpoints  deserve  separate  consideration : 

—  I.  Tte  state  (^parties  at  Corinth  at  the  time- 
of  the  Apostie's  writing.  The  few  facts  sup- 
plied to  us  by  the  Acts  of  the  Aposties,  and  the. 
notices  in  the  epistie,  appear  to  oe  as  follows : 

—  The  Corinthian  church  was  planted  by  the 
Apostie  himself  (1  Cor.  iii  6),  in  his  second 
missionaxy  journey  (Acts  )£viii.  1,  sq.).  He 
abode  in  tiie  cit^  a  yeieur  and  a  half  (ch.  xviii. 
11).  A  short  time  atler  the  Apostie  had  left 
the  city  the  eloquent  Jew  of  Alexandria,  Apol- 
los,  went  to  Corinth  (^cts  xix.  1).  This  cir- 
cumstance of  the  visit  of  Apollos  appears  to 
have  formed  the  commencement  of  a  gradual 
division  into  two  parties,  the  followers  of  St. 
Paul,  and  the  followers  of  Apollos  (comp.  ch. 
iv.  6).  These  divisions,  however,  were  to  be 
multiplied ;  for,  as  it  would  seem,  shortiy  after 
the  departure  of  Apollos,  Judaizing  teachers, 
supplied  probably  with  letters  of  commendation 
(2  Cor.  ill.  I)  from  the  church  of  Jerusalem, 
appear  to  have  come  to  Corinth  and  to  hav» 
preached  the  Gospel  in  a  spirit  of  direet  antag- 
onism to  St  Paul  personallu.  To  this  thini 
party  we  may  perhaps  add  a  fourth,  that,  under 
the  name  of  "  the  ibllowers  of  Christ "  (ch.  i. 
12),  sought  at  first  to  separate  themselves  from 
the  factious  adherence  to  particular  tean^Jiers, 
but  eventually  were  driven  by  antagonism  into- 
positions  equally  sectarian  and  inimical  to  tiie 
unity  of  the  church.  At  tiiis  momentous  pe- 
riod, be^re  parties  had  become  consolidated, 
and  had  dlstinctiy  withdrawn  from  communion 
with  one  another,  the  Apostie  writes ;  and  in 
the  outset  of  the  episde  (ch.  i.-iv.  21)  we  have 
his  noble  and  impassioned  protest  acainst  this 
fourfold  rending  of  the  robe  of  Cnrist — 2. 
7%s  number  of  qnatles  written  bv  St.  Paul  to  th» 
Corinthian  church  will  probably  remain  a  sub* 
ject  of  controversy  to  the  end.  of  time.  The 
well  known  words  (ch.  v.  9)  do  certainly  seem 
to  point  to  some  former  epistolarv  communicar 
tion  to  the  church  of  Corinth.  The  whole  con* 
text  seems  in  fiivor  of  this  view,  though  the 
Greek  commentators  are  of  the  contrarv  opin- 
ion, uid  no  notice  has  been  taken  of  tne  lost 
epistie  by  any  writers  of  antiquitv.  The  apoc> 
rvphal  fetter  of  the  church  of  Corinth  to 
Dt  Paul,  and  St  Paul's  answer,  existing  in 
Armenian,  are  worthless  productions,  that 
deserve  no  consideration. 

CorinthianB,  Second  XpisUe  to  the* 

was  written  a  few  months  subsequentiy  to  the 
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6  rat,  in  tha  same  year,  —  and  thus,  if  the  datea 
assigned  to  the  former  epistle  be  correct,  aboat 
Uie  antnmn  of  ▲.d.  57  or  58,  a  short  time 
previoos  to  the  Apostle's  three  months'  stay  in 
Achaia  (Acts  xx.  3).  The  place  whence  it  was 
written  was  clearly  not  Ephesns  (see  ch.  i.  8), 
bat  Macedonia  (ch.  Tii.  5,  viil.  1,  ik.  2K  whither 
the  Apostle  went  by  way  of  Troas  (en.  ii.  12), 
after  waiting  a  short  time  in  the  latter  place 
f&t  the  return  of  Titas  (ch.  ii.  13).  The  Vat- 
ican MS.,  the  bulk  of  later  MSS.,  and  the  old 
Syr.  version,  assi^  Philippi  as  the  exact  place 
whence  it  was  written ;  bat  for  this  assertion 
we  have  no  certain  grounds  to  rely  on :  that 
the  bearers,  howeyer,  were  Titus  and  his  asso- 
ciates (Luke?)  is  apjMrentl^  substantiated  by 
ch.  yiii.  33,  ix.  3, 5.  The  epistle  was  occasioned 
by  the  information  which  the  Apostle  had  re- 
oeiyed  from  Titus,  and  also,  as  it  would  cer- 
tainly seem  probable,  fh>m  Timothy,  of  die 
reception  of  tne  first  epistle.  If  it  be  desirable 
to  hasard  a  coigecture  on  the  mission  of  Titus, 
it  would  seem  most  natural  to  suppose  that  the 
return  of  Timothy  and  the  intelbgenoe  he  con- 
veyed might  have  been  such  as  to  make  the 
Apostle  fyei  the  necessity  of  at  once  despatch- 
ing to  the  contentious  church  one  of  his  imme- 
diate followere,  with  instructions  to  support  and 
strengthen  the  effect  of  the  epistle,  and  to  bring 
back  the  most  recent  tidings  of  the  spirit  that 
was  prevailing  at  Corinth.  These  tidings,  as 
it  would  seem  fh>m  our  present  epistle,  were 
mainly  favorable ;  the  better  part  or  the  church 
were  returning  to  their  spiritual  allegiance  to 
their  founder  (chap.  i.  13,  14,  vii.  9,  15,  16); 
but  there  was  still  a  fiu^tion,  possibly  of  die  Ju- 
daising  membera  (comp.  ch.  xi.  22),  that  were 
sharpened  into  even  a  more  keen  animosity 
against  the  Apostle  personally  (ch.  x.  1,  10), 
and  more  strenuously  denieid  his  claim  to 
Apostleship.  The  contents  of  this  epistle  are 
thus  veiy  varied,  but  may  perhaps  be  roughly 
divided  mto  thne  parts:  —  1st,  the  Apostles 
account  of  the  chancter  of  his  spiritual  labors, 
accompanied  with  notices  of  his  affectionate 
feelings  towards  his  converts  (ch.  i.~vii.| ; 
2dly,  directions  about  the  collections  (ch.  viii., 
ix.);  3dly,  defence  of  his  own  Apostolical 
chancter  (ch.  x.-xiii.  1 0) .  The  ffemtineneu  and 
authenticiijf  are  supported  b^  the  most  decided 
external  testimony,  and  by  internal  evidence  of 
such  a  kind  that  what  lias  been  said  on  this 
point  in  respect  of  the  first  epistle  is  here  even 
still  more  applicable.  The  principal  historical 
difl^culty  connected  with  the  epistle  relates  to 
the  number  of  visits  made  by  the  Apostle  to 
the  church  of  Corinth.  The  words  of  this  epis- 
tle (ch.  xii.  14,  xiii.  1,  2)  seem  distinctly  to 
imply  that  St.  Paul  had  visited  Corinth  twice 
before  the  time  at  which  he  now  writes.  St. 
Luke,  however,  only  mentions  one  visit  prior  to 
that  time  (Acts  xviii.  1,  so.) ;  for  the  visit  re- 
corded in  Acts  XX.  2,  3,  is  confessedly  subse- 
quent We  must  assume  that  the  Apostle 
made  a  visit  to  Corinth  which  St.  Luke  did  not 
record,  probably  during  the  period  of  his  three- 
year  residence  at  Ephesus. 

Cormorant.  The  representative  in  the 
A.  V.  of  the  Hebrew  words  lukUh  and  ahdlac. 
As  to  the  former,  see  Pelican.  Sh&lde  occurs 
vnly  as  the  name  of  an  unclean  bird  in  Lev. 


xL  17;  Dent.  xiv.  17.  The  word  has  been  van 
ously  rendered.  The  etymology  pointa  ta 
some  plunging  bird:  the  common  cormoiant 
(Phataanocorax  oorbo),  which  some  writers  have 
Identified  with  the  ShSJdc,  is  unknown  in  the 
eastern  Mediterranean ;  another  spedea  la  found 
S.  of  the  Red  Sea,  but  none  on  the  W.  coast  of 
Palestine. 

Com.  The  most  common  kinds  were  wheat, 
barley,  spelt  (A. V.,  Ex.  ix.  32,  and  Is.  xzviiL 
25,  "rye;"  Ex.  iv.  9,  <' fitches"),  and  millet; 
oats  are  mentioiied  only  by  rabbinical  writers. 
Corn-crops  are  still  reckoned  at  twentj-fold 
what  was  sown,  and  were  andenUymuch  more. 
"  Seven  ears  on  one  stalk  "  (Gen.  xli.  22)  is  no 
unusual  phenomenon  in  Egypt  at  this  day. 
The  many-eared  stalk  is  also  common  in  t&e 
wheat  of  Palestine,  and  it  u  of  course  of  the 
bearded  kind.  Wheat  (see  2  Sam.  iv.  6)  was 
stored  in  the  house  for  domestic  purposes.  It 
is  at  present  often  kept  in  a  dry  well,  and  per- 
haps the  "ground  com"  of  2  Sam.  xviL  19 
was  meant  to  imply  that  the  well  was  so  used. 
From  Solomon's  time  (2  Chr.  ii  10, 15),  as 
agriculture  became  devdoped  under  a  settled 
government,  Palestine  was  a  corn-exporting 
country,  and  her  min  was  largely  taken  by  her 
commercial  neighbor  Tyre  (EJs.  xxvii.  17; 
comp.  Am.  viii.  5 1.  "  Plenty  of  com  "  was  part 
of  Jacob's  blessing  (Qen.  xxvii.  28;  comp. 
Ps.  Ixv.  18). 

ComelinSt  a  Roman  centurion  of  the 
Italian  cohort  stationed  in  CsBsarea  (Acts  x«  1, 
&c.),  a  man  full  of  good  works  and  alma- 
deeds.  With  his  household  he  waa  baptiied  by 
St.  Peter,  and  thus  Cornelius  became  the  fint- 
firuits  of  the  GentUe  worid  to  Christ.  Tradi- 
tion has  been  busy  with  his  life  and  acta.  Ac> 
cording  to  Jerome  he  built  a  Christian  Church 
at  CsBsarea;  but  later  tradition  makes  him 
Bishop  of  Scamandios  (-rial),  and  ascribes  ta 
him  the  worki^  of  a  great  mirade. 

Comer.  The  "comer"  of  the  field  was 
not  allowed  (Lev.  xix.  9)  to  be  wholly  nmfoi. 
It  formed  a  right  of  the  poor  to  carry  off  what 
was  so  left,  and  this  was  a  part  of  the  mainte- 
nance ftom  the  soil  to  which  that  class  were  en- 
titled. On  the  principles  of  the  Mosaic  polity 
every  Hebrew  family  nad  a  hold  on  a  certain 
fixed  estate,  and  could  by  no  ordinary  and 
casual  calamity  be  wholly  beggared.  Hence  its 
indigent  members  had  the  claims  of  kindred  on 
the  "  comers,"  &c,  of  the  field  which  th^ 
landed  brethren  reaped.  In  the  later  period  of 
the  prophets  theur  constant  complaints  concern- 
ing Uie  defrauding  the  poor  (Is.  x.  2 ;  Am.  v. 
11,  viii.  6)  seem  to  show  that  such  laws  had 
lost  their  practiosl  force.  Still  later,  under  the 
Scribes,  minute  l«rislation  fixed  one^ixtieth  as 
the  portion  of  a  field  which  was  to  be  left  for 
the  Wal  "  comer ; "  but  provided  also  (which 
seems  nardly  consistent)  tnat  two  fields  should 
not  be  so  joined  as  to  leave  one  comer  only 
where  two  should  fidrly  be  reckoned.  The  pro- 
portion being  thus  fixed,  all  the  grain  miffht  be 
reaped,  and  enough  to  satisQr  the  regwation 
subsequently  separated  fVom  the  whole  crop. 
This  "comer"  was,  like  the  gleaning,  tith»> 
ftee. 

Comer-Btoney  a  qnoin  or  coraer-atooe,  of 
great  importance  in  binding  together  the  aides 
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of  k  building.  Some  of  tho  conMr-stonu  in 
dm  UMamt  work  of  tbe  Templs  jbundatioiu 
•T«  17  or  19  feet  long,  and  7l  feet  thick.  At 
Nioereh  tbe  coraen  mre  sometimes  formed  of 
one  aagnlar  ibnie.  The  phrase  "  comer-stone  " 
is  sometinie*  oied  to  denote  n^  principal  per- 
•oa,  ■■  tha  prinoe*  of  E^rpt  lb.  xix.  13),  and 
if  thm  ^^ied  lo  onr  l>oid  (Is.  xxriii.  IB; 
Matt.  xxL  48 ;  1  Pet.  u.  «,  7). 

Ccraet  ( Heb.  SUjMr),  a  lond-Knnding  in- 
strnment,  nude  of  the  hom  of  a  ram  or  of  a 
dumoit  (sometinKa  of  an  ox),  and  used  by  the 
ancknt  Hebrawa  for  signals,  for  announcing 
the  "JabUe"  (Lev.zxT.  9],  for  proclaiming 
the  new  jf^z,  for  the  purpoaea  of  war  ( Jer.  iv. 
;  coDUk  Job  XKXix.  35),  as  well  as  for  the 
sell  puccd  at  the  watch-towen  to  give 
iroachof  an  encmj  (Ei.  xxxiii. 
is  genervllj  rendered  in  the  A. 
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the  Chaldee  iCenm  (literally  a  horn).  Oriental 
■eholam  for  the  moet  part  consider  SMMr  «ud 
Kavm  to  tw  one  and  the  same  mnncM  inttrn- 
neat ;  bnt  aome  Biblical  critics  regard  SU/Mr 
■ttd  CjLoadlasnU  as  belonging  to  the  ■podes  of 
Xvm,  tha  genenl  term  for  a  bom.  The  gen- 
bbUt  receiTed  opinion  is,  tliat  Keren  is  the 
cfoofcad  l>om,  uaaSASpiA'  the  tonv  and  straight 
oae.  Tbe  diver  trnmpets  which  Moses  was 
charged  to  fiiniiBh  for  the  Israelites  were  to  be 
Qsed  for  the  following  parposes :  for  the  oiling 
ST  of  the  Bsaeinbly,  for  tbe  jonmeying  of 
>anding  the  alarm  of  war,  and 
the  BSciiflcee  on  festivala  and 
>  (Nam.  X.  I-IO).  In  the  age  of  Sol- 
"  tUrer  tnunpeta  "  were  fncreased  in 
a  ISO  (3  Chr.  T.  11) ;  and,  independ- 
iM  olgecta  for  which  tbejr  had  been 

istnMlaead.  ther  were  now  employed  in 

Ae  oidMMra  of  the  Tempk  as  an  aecompani- 
neot  to  aoags  of  Ihanksgiring  and  imdse.  Y^ 
iS,  ued  BomecinKs  for  the  "  year  of  Jntdle  " 
(cMap.LeT.xxT.  13, 15,  with  xxt.  16,  SO),  gen- 
atBj  denote*  the  institniion  of  Jnlnle,  bnt  in 
some  instance*  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  mnsical  in- 
stramont,  imiubling  in  its  object,  if  not  in  its 
shapB,  the  Xwnt  and  the  SUMr.  Geaenius 
pcoBouKca  YobH  to  be  applied  to  the  sonnd  of 
-= ■      Still  it  is      " 


tin  the  foDowing instancea :  Ex^xix.  13; 

L  t1.  5,  6.    The  sonnding  of  the  comet  was 

"  "  g  ritual  fbature  of  the  festiTal 

9  to  be  held  on  the  first  day 

.  ..  nth  under  the  den — ' — ' — 

"aday  of  blowing  trumpets"  (Ni  ...  

I ),  or  "  a  nemorial  of  bloiring  of  trumpet*  " 
(I«T.  zxiU.  14) ;  and  that  rile  is  still  obaerrcd 
bf  the  Jews  in  their  celebration  of  the  sanie 
fettiTal,  wUch  they  now  call  "  the  day  of  me- 
nonat,"  and  also  "  New  Tear."  The  inten- 
tioB  of  tbe  appointment  of  tbe  festiTal  "of  the 
SoumUng  of  uie  Comet,"  as  well  as  the  duties 
of  tbe  iKTBd  institution,  appear  to  be  set  forth 
m  the  words  of  tlia  prophet,  "  Sound  the  coi^ 
Ml  ia  Son,  Mncdiy  tbe  feat,  proclaim  the  sol- 
—n  asaeably  "  (Joel  iL  15).  Agreeably  to  tbe 
■     '      ■■■-■' »,ths'— ''— '- 
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of  "  the  festiTal  of  Sonnding  the  Comet " 
seems  to  be  tbe  prelude  and  preparation  for  the 
awfal  Day  of  Atonement.  The  word  "  solemn 
assembly,"  in  the  verse  Ihim  Joel  quoted  ^tore, 
U)plies  to  the  festival  "  Eighth  Day  of  Solemn 
AMembly"  (Let.  xxiii.  36),  the  closing  rite  of 
the  fbstiTB  cycle  of  Tulri.  The  comet  is  also 
sounded  in  the  synagogue  at  the  close  of  the 
scTTice  for  the  Day  of  Atonement,  and, 
amongst  the  Jews  who  adopt  the  ritual  of  the 
Sephm^Lm,  on  the  seventli  day  of  tbe  feast  of 
Tabernacles,  known  by  the  postBiblical  denom' 
ination  of  "  the  Great  Hosanna." 

Cob  or  Co'OS  (now  SlaneAio  or  Slanto), 
This  small  island  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago 
has  several  interesting  points  of  connection 
with  the  Jews.  It  is  specified  as  one  of  the 
placea  which  contained  Jewish  residents  (1 
Mace.  XT.  23).  Josepbus,  quoting  Strabo,  men- 
tions that  the  Jews  had  a  great  amount  of 
treasure  stored  there  daring  the  Mithridotio 
war.  From  the  same  source  we  leara  that  Ju- 
lins  Cnsar  issned  an  edict  in  favor  of  the  Jews 
of  Cos.  Herod  the  Great  conferred  many  fa- 
Tors  on  the  island.  St.  Paul,  an  the  return 
Ihim  hia  third  missionary  journey,  passed  the 
night  here,  after  soiling  from  Hilbtus.  It 
was  celebrated  for  its  light  woven  fabrics  and 
for  its  winee  —  also  for  a  temple  of  jEsculapius, 
which  was  rirtually  a  musenm  of  anatomy  and 
patbolwy.  The  emperor  Claudius  beaiowed 
apon  Coa  Uie  privilwe  of  a  fi«e  state.  The 
chief  town  (Of  the  same  name)  was  on  the  N.  E. 
near  ■  promontory  called  Scandnrliun :  and 
perhaps  it  ia  to  the  (own  that  reference  is  mad« 
in  the  Acts  (xxi.  I). 


Joseph  ti 

OottOQ,  Heb.  coTxiu  (comp.  IjBt.  caiixuia), 
Esth.  i.  6,  where  the  Vulg,  haa  rarfasim'  cotoru, 
as  if  a  color,  not  a  material  (so  in  A.  V, 
"green  "),  were  intended.  There  is  a  doubt 
wBether  under  Sheth,  in  the  earlier,  and  Bits, 
in  the  later  books  of  the  O.  T.,  rendered  in  the 
A,  V.  by  "  white  linen,"  "  fine  linen,"  Sx.,  cot- 
ton may  have  been  included  as  well.  The 
dress  of  the  Egyptian  priests,  at  any  rate  in 
their  ministration*,  was  without  doubt  of  linen 
(Herod,  ii.  37),  in  ipite  of  Pliny's  assertion 
(xix.  1,  Sj  that  they  preferred  cotton.  Yet 
cotton  earmenta  for  the  worship  of  the  temples 
an  said  to  be  mentioned  in  the  Rosetta  stone- 
The  same  with  the  Jewish  ephod  and  other 
prieetly  attire,  in  which  we  cannot  suppose  any 
careleasneM  to  have  ptBTailed.  There  is,  how- 
erer,  no  word  for  Ae  cotton  plant  in  liib  He- 
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brew,  nor  any  reason  to  suppose  that  there 
was  any  early  knowledge  of  tne  fabric.  The 
Egyptian  mummy  swathings  are  decided  to 
have  been  of  linen,  and  not  cotton.  The  very 
difficulty  of  deciding,  however,  shows  how 
easily  even  scientific  obso^ers  may  mistake, 
and,  much  more,  how  impossible  it  would  have 
been  for  ancient  popular  writers  to  avoid  con- 
cision. Varro  knew  of  tree-wool  on  the  author- 
ity  of  Ctesias,  contemporary  with  Herodotus. 
The  Greeks,  through  the  commercial  conse- 
quences of  Alexander's  conquests,  must  have 
known  of  cotton  cloth,  and  more  or  less  of  the 
plant.  Cotton  was  manufactured  and  worn 
extensively  in  E^ypt,  but  extant  monuments 

five  no  proof  of  its  growth,  as  in  the  case  of 
ax,  in  that  country.  But  when  Pliny  (a.d. 
115)  asserts  that  cotton  was  then  grown  in 
Egypt,  a  statement  confirmed  by  Julius  Pollux 
(a  century  later),  we  can  hardly  resist  the  infer- 
ence that,  at  least  as  a  curiosity  and  as  an  ex- 
periment, some  plantations  existed  there.  This 
IS  the  more  likely  since  we  find  the  cotton-tree 
is  mentioned  stiU  bv  Pliny  as  the  only  remark- 
able tree  of  the  ac^acent  Ethiopia;  and  since 
Arabia,  on  its  other  side,  appears  to  have  known 
cotton  from  time  immemorial,  to  grow  it  in 
abundance,  and  in  parts  to  be  highly  favorable 
to  that  product.  In  India,  however,  we  have 
the  earliest  records  of  the  use  of  cotton  for 
dress ;  of  which,  including  the  starching  of  it, 
some  curious  traces  are  round  as  early  as  800 
B.C.,  in  the  Institutes  of  Mann.  Cotton  is  now 
both  grown  and  manufiictured  in  various  parts 
of  Syria  and  Palestine;  but  there  is  no  proof 
that,  till  they  came  in  contact  with  Persia,  the 
Hebrews  generally  knew  of  it  as  a  distinct  fab- 
ric from  linen. 

Couch.    [BbdJ 

Council.  1.  The  great  council  of  the 
Sanhedrim,  which  sat  at  Jerusalem.  [Sanhb- 
DRiM.]  2.  The  lesser  courts  (Matt.  x.  17 ; 
Mark  xiii.  9),  of  which  there  were  two  at  Je- 
msalem,  and  one  in  each  town  of  Palestine. 
The  constitution  of  those  courts  is  a  donbtful 
point  The  existence  of  local  conrts,  however 
constituted,  is  cleariv  implied  in  the  passages 
quoted  from  the  N.  T. ;  and  perhaps  the  "judg- 
ment" (Matt.  V.  21)  applies  to  them.  3.  A 
kind  of  jury  or  privy  council  (Acts  xxv.  12), 
consisting  of  a  certain  number  of  assessors, 
who  assisted  Roman  governors  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  and  other  public  matters. 

Court  (Heb.  chdtsSr),  an  open  enclosure,  a|>- 
plied  in  the  A.  V.  most  commonly  to  the  en- 
closures of  the  Tabernacle  and  the  Temple 
(Ex.  xxvii.  9,  xl.  33 ;  Lev.  vi.  16 ;  1  K.  vi.  36, 
vii.  8;  2  K.  xxiii.  12;  2  Chr.  xxxiii.  5,  &c.). 
In  2  Chr.  iv.  9  and  vi.  13,  however,  a  di£ferent 
word  is  employed,  apparently,  for  the  same 
places — Szdrah,  from  a  root  of  similar  mean- 
ing to  the  above.  Chdtser  also  designates  die 
court  of  a  prison  (Neh.  iii.  25;  Jer.  xxxil.  2, 
&c.),  of  a  private  house  (2  Sam.  xvii.  18),  and 
of  a  palace  (2  K.  xx.  4 ;  Esth.  i.  5,  &c.). 

Cou'tha.  One  of  the  servants  of  the  Tem- 
ple who  returned  with  Zorobabel  (I  Esdr. 
▼.  32).    Ap. 

Covenant.  The  Heb.  bMth  is  taken  bv 
Gesenins  to  mean  primarily  "  a  cutting,"  with 
reference  to  the  custom  of  cutting  or  dividing 


animals  in  two,  and  passing  between  the  paitr 
in  ratifyi^  a  covenant  (Gen.  xv. ;  Jer.  xxxiv. 
18, 19).  Professor  Lee  sng^ts  that  the  prop- 
er signification  of  the  word  is  an  eatmg  ta^Blher, 
or  banquet,  because  among  the  Orientals  to  eat 
together  amounts  almost  to  a  covenant  of 
friendship.  In  the  N.  T.  the  word  diafi^  is 
freqnentlv,  though  by  no  means  nnifbrmly, 
translated  testament  in  the  Authorised  Version. 
There  seems,  however,  to  be  no  necessity  for 
the  introduction  of  a  new  word  conveying  a 
new  idea.  In  its  Biblical  meaning  of  a  com- 
pact or  agreement  between  two  parties,  the 
word  is  used  —  1.  Improperljf,  of  a  oocenani  6e- 
tween  God  and  man,  Man  not  being  in  any  way 
in  the  position  of  an  independent  covenanting 
party,  tne  phrase  is  evidently  used  by  way  of 
accommodation.  Strictly  speaking,  such  a  cov« 
enant  is  quite  unconditional,  and  amounts  to  a 
promise  (Gal.  iii.  15  ff.)  or  act  of  mere  favor 
(Ps.  Ixxxix.  28).  Thus  the  assurance  giren  by 
God  afler  the  Flood,  that  a  like  juidgment 
should  not  be  repeated,  and  that  the  recnrrence 
of  the  seasons,  and  of  day  and  night,  should 
not  cease,  is  called  a  covenant  (Gen.  ix. ;  Jer. 
xxxiii.  20).  Generally,  however,  the  form  of 
a  covenant  is  maintained,  by  the  benefits  which 
God  engages  to  bestow  being  made  by  Him  de- 
pendent upon  the  fulfilment  of  certain  condi- 
tions which  He  imposes  on  man.  ConsistentlT 
with  this  representation  of  God's  dealines  witn 
man  under  the  form  of  a  covenant,  sucn  cove- 
nant is  said  to  be  confirmed,  in  conformity  to 
human  custom,  by  an  oath  (Dent.  iv.  31 ;  Ps. 
Ixxxix.  3),  to  be  sanctioned  by  cnrses  to  fidl 
upon  the  unfaithful  (Deut.  xxix.  21),  and  to  b* 
accompanied  by  a  si^,  such  as  the  rainbow 
(Gen.  ix.),  circumciBion  (Gen.  xvii.),  or  the 
Sabbath  (Ex.  xxxi.  16,  17).— 2.  Properiji,  of 
a  cmftMLVt  hAvoeen  man  and  man;  i^,  a  solemn 
compact  or  agreement,  either  between  tribes  or 
nations  (1  Sam.  xi.  1 ;  Josh.  ix.  6,  15),  or  be- 
tween individuals  (Gen.  xxxi.  44),  by  which 
each  party  bound  himself  to  fulfil  certain  con- 
ditions, and  was  assured  of  reoeiring  certain 
advantages.  In  making  such  a  covenant  God 
was  solemnly  invoked  as  witness  (Gen.  xxxi.  50), 
and  an  oath  was  sworn  (Gen.  xxL  31 ).  A  sign 
or  witness  of  the  covenant  was  sometimeft 
fhuned,  such  as  a  gift  (Gen.  xxi.  30),  or  a  ]h1- 
lar,  or  heap  of  stones  erected  (Gen.  xxxi.  52). 
The  marriage  compact  is  called  "  the  covenant 
of  God  "  (Prov.  ii.  17  ;  see  Mai.  ii.  14).  The 
word  covenant  came  to  be  applied  to  a  snre  or- 
dinance, such  as  that  of  the  show-bread  (Lev. 
xxiv.  8) ;  and  is  used  figuratively  in  socn  ex- 
pressions as  a  covenant  with  death  (Is.  zxviii. 
18),  or  with  the  wild  beasts  (Hos.  iL  18). 

Cow.    [Bull.] 

Coa,  a  man  among  the  descendants  of  Jndah 
(1  Chr.  iv.  8). 

Cozl>i,  daaghter  of  Zor,  a  chief  of  Ae 
Midianites  (Num.  xxv.  15, 18). 

Crane.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
A.  V.  is  incorrect  in  rendering  sms  br  "  crane," 
which  bird  is  probably  intended  bv  die  Hebrew 
word  'o^,  translated  ''  swallow  '^Irr  the  A.  V. 
[Swallow.]  Mention  is  made  or  the  sms  in 
Hezekiah's  prayer  (Is.  xxxviii.  14),"Likeas» 
or  an  *i§wr  so  did  I  twitter ; "  and  again  in 
Jer.  viii.  7  these  two  words  occur  in  the 
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Older,  from  irbich  passagv  ire  learn  that  both 
hirds  were  migratonr.  According  to  the  testi- 
moaj  of  most  of  the  ancient  Tersions,  sib  de- 
BOiea  a  "  swallow."  The  passage  in  Jeremiah, 
compared  with  the  twittemu  notes  of  the  siSs  in 
Hezefciah's  prajer,  goes  fiir  to  establish  this 
traaslatiofL 

VnfteBf  goreraor  of  the  Cyprians  in  the 
rdgn  of  Antrachus  Epiphanes  (S  Maoc  it.  29). 
Ap. 

Creditor.    [Loah.1 

Cres^OeOB  (2  Tim.  it.  10),  an  assistant  of 
St  Paul,  said  to  haTe  been  one  of  the  seTenty 
disciples.  According  to  earl^  tradition,  he 
preached  the  Gospel  in  Galada.  Later  tradi- 
tioQ  makes  him  preach  in  Qaul,  and  fonnd  the 
Chnrdi  at  Vienne. 

Crete,  the  modem  Candia.  This  large 
island,  which  closes  in  the  Greek  Archipelago 
on  the  S.,  extends  throagh  a  distance  of  140 
miles  between  its  extreme  points  of  Cape  Sau- 
HoiTB  (Acts  xxTii.  7)  on  the  E.  and  Cape  Crin- 
meiopon  beyond  PHOsriCB  or  Phoenix  {ib.  12) 
eo  the  W.  Though  extremely  bold  and  monn- 
tainonSy  this  island  has  Terr  (hiitftil  Talleys, 
and  in  early  times  it  was  celeorated  for  its  hnn- 
dnd  dties.  It  seems  likely  that  a  Tery  early 
aoqaaintance  existed  between  the  Cretans  and 
the  Jews.  There  is  no  doabt  that  Jews  were 
settled  in  the  island  in  considerable  numbers 
daring  the  period  between  the  death  of  Alex- 
aadcr  the  Ghneat  and  the  final  destmction  of 
Jemaalem.  Gortyna  seems  to  haTe  been  their 
chief  residence  (1  Maoc.  xt.  23).  Thns  the 
fperial  mention  of  Cretans  (Acts  ii.  U)  among 
those  who  were  at  Jemsalem  at  the  great  Pen- 
tecost is  post  what  we  shoold  expect  No  no- 
tice is  giTen  in  the  Acts  of  anT  more  direct 
ersnselization  of  Crete ;  and  no  absolute  proof 
canbe  adduced  that  St  Paul  was  ever  there 
before  his  Toyage  from  Caosarea  to  Puteoli. 
The  drcnmstances  of  St  Paul's  recorded  Tisit 
were  briefly  as  fbUows.  The  wind  being  con- 
tmy  when  he  was  off  Cnidus  (Acts  xxvii.  7), 
the  ship  was  forced  to  run  down  to  Cape  Sal- 
mone,  and  thence  under  the  lee  of  Crete  to 
Faik  HATEifs,  which  was  near  a  city  called 
Lasaa  (tct.  8).  Thence,  after  some  delay,  an 
attempt  was  made,  on  the  wind  becoming  fa- 
▼orable,  to  reach  Phosnice  for  the  purpose  of 
wiiiiering  there  (Ter.  12).  The  next  point  of 
«onnection  between  St  Paul  and  this  island  is 
found  in  the  epistle  to  Titus.  It  is  cTident 
from  Tit  i.  5,  tnat  the  Apostle  himself  was 
here  at  no  long  intenral  of  time  before  he  wrote 
the  letter. 

CreteB  (Acts  ii.  II).  Cretans,  inhabitants 
of  Crete. 

Crimson.    [Colors.] 

CriS^llfly  ruler  of  die  Jewish  synagogue  at 
Oninth  TActs  XTiii.  8) ;  baptized  with  his  fami- 
ly by  St  Paul  (1  Cor.  i.  14).  According  to  tmdi- 
tjon,  he  became  afterwards  Bishop  of  ^gina. 

Cross.  Except  the  Latin  crux  there  was  no 
word  deftnitiTely  and  inTariably  applied  to  this 
fustmment  of  punishment  As  tne  emblem  of 
•  slaTe's  death  and  a  murderer's  punishment, 
the  cross  was  naturally  looked  upon  with  the 
profoundest  horror,  out  after  the  celebrated 
rii^ioa  of  Constantino,  he  ordered  his  friends  to 
a  cross  of  gold  and  gems,  such  as  he  had 
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seen,  and  '*the  towering  eagles  resigned  tha 
flags  unto  the  cross  "  |Pearson),  and  "  the  tree 
of  cursing  and  shame  "  sat  upon  the  sceptres 
and  was  engraTed  and  signed  on  the  forelK»ds 
of  kings  "  ( Jer.  Taylor,  L^e  of  ChriMi,  iii.  xt.  I ). 
The  new  standards  were  called  by  the  name 
Labarum,  and  may  be  seen  on  the  coins  of 
Constantine  the  Great  and  his  nearer  succes- 
sors. The  Labarum  is  described  in  Eusebius, 
and,  besides  the  pendent  cross,  supported  the 
celebrated  embroidered  monogram  of  Christ, 
which  was  also  inscribed  on  the  shields  and  hel- 
mets of  the  legions.  We  may  tabulate  thus 
the  Taiions  descriptions  of  cross : — 

Crux 
I 


1.  Simples. 


Coimeta 


S.  Deeoanta.  t.  Commlflsa  4.  luunlsn, 
AadrMna,or  andanwla.  arcapltats. 
Bargttndlui. 

I .  The  crur  simplex,  or  mere  stake  of  one  single 
piece  without  transom,  was  probably  the  orisi- 
nal  of  the  rest  Sometimes  it  was  merdy 
driTcn  through  the  man's  chest,  but  at  other 
times  it  was  driTcn  longitudinally,  coming  out 
at  the  mouth.  Another  form  of  pnnismnent 
consisted  of  tying  the  criminal  to  the  stake, 
from  which  he  hung  by  his  arms.  ^-2.  The 
crur  decttuata  is  called  St  Andrew's  cross,  al- 
though on  no  good  grounds.  It  was  in  the 
shape  of  the  Greek  letter  X.  —  3.  The  crux  com- 
miaaa,  or  St  Anthony's  cross  (so  called  froua 
being  embroidered  on  that  saint's  cope),  was  in 
the  shape  of  the  T.  A  yariety  of  this  cross 
(die  crux  ansata,  **  crosses  with  circles  on  their 
heads")  is  found  "in  the  sculptures  front 
Khorsaoad  and  the  iyories  fh>m  Nimroud."  In 
the  Egyptian  sculptures,  a  similar  object,  called 
a  crux  ansata,  is  constantly  borne  by  divinities. 
The  same  symbol  has  been  also  found  among 
the  Copts,  and  (perhaps  accidentally)  among 
the  Indians  and  Persians. — 4.  The  crux  im- 
missa,  or  Latin  cross,  difibred  fh)m  the  former 
by  the  prmcction  of  the  upright  above  the 
crossbar.  That  this  was  the  kind  of  cross  on 
which  our  Lord  died  is  obvious  from  the  men- 
tion of  the  **  title,"  as  placed  above  our  Lord's 
head,  and  from  the  almost  unanimous  tradition ; 
it  is  repeatedly  fonnd  on  the  coins  and  columns 
of  Constantino.  There  was  a  projection  from 
the  central  stem,  on  which  the  body  of  the  suf- 
ferer rested.  This  was  to  prevent  the  weight 
of  the  body  from  tearing  away  the  hands. 
Whether  there  was  also  a  support  to  the  feet 
(as  we  see  in  pictures),  is  doubtful.  An  in- 
scription was  generally  placed  above  the  crimi* 
nal's  head,  briefly  expressing  his  guilt,  and 
generally  was  carried  wjfore  him.  It  was  cov- 
ered witti  white  gypsnm,  and  the  letters  were 
black.  Nicqnctus  says  it  was  white  with  red 
letters.  It  is  a  question  whether  tyin;:^  or  bind- 
inj^  to  the  cross  was  the  more  common  method. 
That  our  Lord  was  naiM.  according  to  prophe* 
cv,  is  certain  (John  xx.  25.  27.  &c. ;  Zech.  xii. 
lb :  Ps.  xxii.  16).  It  is,  however,  extremely 
probable  that  both  methods  were  used  at  once. 
The  story  of  the  so-called  "  invention  of  the 
cross,"  A.D.  326,  is  too  famous  to  be  alto^^^ther 
passed  over.    Besides  Socrates  and  Theodoret, 
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It  1$  mentloDcd  hj  Ruflaug,  Soioman,  Paulinni, 
Snip.  SereruB,  and  ChrysosWin,  but  it  wonlU 
require  fkr  mare  probable  eviilmice  lo  outweigh 
tlie  lilcnce  of  Eojebiiu.  To  thii  da;  the  sup- 
posed title,  or  rather  JrajpneDti  of  it,  are  iihowit 
lo  the  people  once  a  year  in  the  chorch  of  Sta. 
Crocs  ID  Gemaalemme  at  Rome.  It  was  Dot 
till  the  6th  centary  that  the  anbUm  of  Che  crou 
became  the  image  of  the  cruciHx.  As  a  Bymbat 
the  use  of  it  was  Irequent  in  the  earlj  Cboruh. 
It  was  not  till  the  id  century  that  any  par- 
ticular efficacy  was  aciached  to  it. 

Crown.  This  omameDt,  wtiich  ia  both  an- 
cient aad  DDiTersal,  prob^ly  originated  fnjm 
the  fillets  Dsed  to  prevent  the  hair  from  being 
diaheT«lled  bv  the  wind.  Such  flilcts  are  Btill 
coinnion,  and  [her  may  be  seen  on  the  icnlp- 
tarca  of  Persepolia,  Nineveh,  and  Egypt;  they 
gradually  developed  into  turbans,  which  by  the 
addition  of  omameatal  or  pttcious  Diaierials 
assnmed  the  dignity  of  mitiea  or  ctvwns.  The 
DM  of  them  as  omamenla  probably  was  Bug- 
nrted  by  the  nataral  coslom  of  encircling  the 
head  wiu  flowers  in  token  of  joy  and  triumph 
(Wisd.  ii.  8  ;  Jud.  xv.  IS].  Both  the  onlinnry 
priests  aad  the  hiKh-prieat  wore  ihom.  The 
common  "bonnet.''  Ex.  xxviii.  37,  Ji 
tx.,  tbrmed  a  sort  of  linen  flllat  or  crow 
mitre  of  the  high-priest  (used  also  of 
trowD,  Ei.  xxi.  26)  was  much  man  splendid 
(Ex,  xxviii,  38;  Lev.  viii.  S|,  It  had  a  second 
fillet  of  blue  lace,  and  oi'er  it  a  golden  diadem 
(Ex.  xxix.  S}.  The  Kpld  band  was  tied  behind 
with  blue  lace  (embroidered  with  flowors),  and 
bciu);  two  flniters  broad,  bore  the  inscription 
"  Holiness  to  the  T^nl  "  (comp.  Rev.  xvii.  S]. 
"A  striped  bcad-dns9  and  cne,"  or  "a  short 
wii;,  on  which  a  band  wa«  bitened,  omament- 
•d  with  an  asp,  the  sjinbol  of  royalty,"  was 
used  by  the  kinits  of  E|m)t  in  religious  ceremo- 
nicii  (Wilkinson's  Aac.  Erj^.  iii.  abi.Jiij.  1.1). 
The  crown  worn  by  the  kings  of  Assyria  was 
"a  high  mitre  .  .  .  fVeqnenlly  adorned  with 
4awen>  Ae.>  and  amnged  in  Wdi  of  linen  or 
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The  gonenil  word  is  'atarai,  and  we  mtut  a» 
tach  to  it  the  notion  of  a  costly  turban  irradiated 
with  pearls  and  gems  of  priceless  value,  which 
oftan  form  aigrettes  for  featben,  as  in  tbe 
crowns  of  rDOdem  Asialjc  soveidgna.  Soch 
was  probablv  the  crowD,  which  with  its  precioDi 
stones  weighed  (or  rather  "was  wonfa ")  a 
talent,  taken  by  David  from  the  king  of  Ajb- 
mon  at  Rabbab,  and  used  m  the  state  crows 
of  Judah  {a  Sam.  xii.  30}.  SrifaiVi  is  naed 
in  the  N.  T.  fbr  every  kind  of  crown  ;  but 
ffrf/j^  only  once  (Acts  xiv.  13)  for  the  gar- 
lands lued  with  Tictims.  In  Rev.  xii.  3,  xix. 
1 3,  allusion  is  made  lo  "miuy  crtiwiii  "  worn 
in  token  of  extended  dominion.  Tbe  lannl, 
pine,  or  parsley  crowns  given  lo  victora  in  the 
gnat  games  or  Qreece  an  finely  alluded  to  by 
SlPbuI  0  Cor.  ix.  85;  S  Tim.  ii.  5,4*.}. 

Crown  of  Thorns,  Mait.  xxvii.  29.  Our 
Lord  was  crowned  with  ihoms  in  mockeir  bj 
the  Roman  soldiers.  The  o^cct  seema  to  havs 
been  insult,  and  not  the  infliction  of  pun  as 
basgenerallv  been  supposed.  Tbe  Rbaniaus 
or  Spina  Qiristi,  although  abandant  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Jerusalem,  cannot  be  the 
inteadnl,  because  iti 
large  that  it  could  m 

wretth.  Had  the  acacia  been  intended,  as  some 
.''uppoee,  the  phrase  would  hate  been  different. 
Dovioiulj  some  ainall  flexile  thorny  shrub  it 
meant ;  |>erhana  eapparu  tpiaota.  HaoaelquiM 
i^ys  that  the  thorn  used  was  the  Aralnan  Aobt. 

Cmoifixlon  waa  in  use  among  tbe  Egrp- 
tians  (Gen.  xl.  19),  Che  CarCbaginiani,  the  Pa<- 
sians  JEsth.  vii.  10),  the  Assynans,  Scythians, 
Indians,  Germans,  and  fh>m  the  earliest  times 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Whether  this 
mode  of  execution  was  known  lo  the  anoenl 
Jews  is  a  matter  of  dispute.  Pruhahtj  the 
Jews  borrowed  it  from  the  Romans.  It  was 
unanimously  considered  the  mosc  horrible  fonn 
of  death.  Among  the  Romans  also  the  degi>- 
dacion  was  a  part  of  Che  inflietion,  and  tbe  pun- 
ishment if  applied  Co  IVeemen  was  onlv  used  in 
the  case  of  the  vilesc  criminals.  Oar  Lord  was 
condemned  to  it  by  che  popular  try  of  tbe  Jews 
(Matt,  xxvii.  33)  on  the  charge  of  sedition 
against  Cnsar  (Luke  xxiii.  3},  although  tbe 
Sanhedrim  had  previously  condemned  h-"  "" 


silk.  Originally  there  wm  only  one  hand,  hut 
merwarls  there  were  two.  ancf  the  ornaments 
were  richer  "  (Layard,  ii.  320,  and  the  illmtm- 
oons  in  John,  ArdiSahgir,  part  i.  vol.  ii.  Cab.  ix. 
*  and  8).  There  are  manv  woids  in  Soriptnre 
denocing  a  crown  besides  Chow  mencioned  :  the 
head-dress  of  bridegrooms  (Is.  Ixi.  10;  Bar.  v. 
8;  Ei.  xxiv.  IT),  and  of  women  (Is.  iii.  20);  a 
hend-dress  of  greac  splendor  (I',  xxviii  5) '  a 
wrealhofflowcrri(PiDv.  i.9,iv.9);  and  ncom- 
non  tiara  or  turban  (Job  xxix.  14 ;  Is.  iii.  33). 


s  subjecCcd.n 


>eculaiice  of 
after    the 


scarlet  rube,  c 
to  which  onr  Lord  wa 
and  arose  from  tbe  spontaneous  peCu 
the  braCal  soldiery.  But  Che  punishment  prop- 
erly commenced  with  sconr^ng,  "" 
criminal  had  been  stripped.  It  wai 
not  with  the  comparatively  mild  rods,  bnt  tbe 
more  terrible  sconige  (3  Cor.xi.  34,  3S),  which 
was  not  used  by  tho  Jews  (Dent,  xxv.3).  Into 
these  scourges  Che  soldiers  often  stat^  nails, 
pieces  of  bone,  4c.,  Co  heighten  Che  pun,  which 
was  often  so  intense  that  the  sufferer  died  under 
ic.  in  our  Loid'a  case,  however,  this  infliction 
seems  neicher  co  have  been  the  legal  scontgiDR 
after  sentence,  nor  yec  tbe  examination  bj  tor- 
ture (Acts  xxii.  34),  bnt  rather  a  scoorghig 
h^hft  tbe  senCence,  to  excite  pity  and  procure 
immunity  from  fnrtbcrpnnishmeni  (Luliexxiii. 
S3;  John  xix.  I).  The  criminal  canted  his 
own  cross,  or  at  any  rate  a  part  of  it.    1^ 
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zxi.  19 ;  Acts  tu.  58 ;  Heb.  xiii.  12),  often  in 
«ome  pab&c  road  or  other  oonspicuoos  place. 
Arrired  at  the  place  of  execution,  the  sufierer 
wBS  stripped  naked,  the  dress  beinff  the  perqni- 
site  of  tne  soldiers  (Matt,  xxvii.  35).  The 
cross  iras  then  driven  into  the  ground,  so  that 
the  feet  of  the  condemned  were  a  foot  or  two 
above  the  earth,  and  he  was  lifted  upon  it,  or 
else  stretched  upon  it  on  the  ground,  and  then 
lifted  widi  it.  Before  the  nailing  or  binding 
took  place,  a  medicated  cup  was  given  out  of 
kindness  to  conftue  the  senses  and  deaden  the 
panes  of  the  sufferer  (Prov.  xxxi.  6),  usuallv 
of ''wine  mingled  with  mvrrh,"  because  mjiTn 
was  soporific.  Our  Lord  reftised  it  that  his 
senses  might  be  clear  (Matt,  xxvii.  34 ;  Mark  xv. 
23).  He  was  crucified  between  two  "  thieves  " 
or  "  malefiictors,"  according  to  prophecy  (Is. 
Hii.  1 2) ;  and  was  watched  according  to  custom 
br  a  partj  of  four  soldiers  (John  xix.  23)  with 
their  eeotarion  (Matt,  xxvii.  66),  whose  express 
office  was  to  prevent  the  stealing  of  the  body. 
Tbid  was  necessary  from  the  lingering  character 
of  the  death,  which  sometimes  did  not  super- 
Tcne  even  for  three  days,  and  was  at  last  the 
result  of  gradual  benumbing  and  starvation. 
But  for  this  gnard,  the  persons  might  have  been 
taken  down  and  recovered,  as  was  actually 
done  in  the  case  of  a  friend  of  Josephus.  Frac- 
ture of  the  1^^  was  especially  adopted  by  the 
Jews  to  hasten  death  (John  xix.  31 ).  But  the 
onosoal  rmiditv  of  our  Lord's  death  was  due 
to  the  depth  of  His  previous  agonies,  or  may  be 
rafflctentlj  accounted  for  sim]^y  from  peculiar- 
ities of  constitution.  Pilate  expresdly  satisfied 
himself  of  the  actual  death  oy  questioning 
the  ceatarion  ( Biark  x v.  44 ) .  In  most  cases  the 
body  was  soflfered  to  rot  on  the  cross  by  the 
action  of  sun  and  rain,  or  to  be  devoured  by 
birds  and  beasts.  Sepulture  was  generally 
therefore  forbidden ;  but  in  consequence  of 
Ueat.  xxi.  22,  23,  an  express  national  excep- 
tion was  made  in  favor  of  the  Jews  (Matt. 
xxvii.  58).  This  accursed  and  awful  mode  of 
punishment  was  happily  abolished  by  Constan- 
tine. 

CrUBBt  A  word  employed  in  the  A.  V., 
apparently  without  any  special  intention,  to 
transUfee  three  distinct  Hebrew  words.  —  L 
Ttappackath,  carried  by  Saul  when  on  his  night 
expedition  after  David  (1  Sam.  xxvi.  11,12, 16), 
and  by  Elijah  (1  K.  xix.  6).  In  a  similar  case 
in  the' nresent  day  this  would  be  a  globular  ves- 
sel of  Mne  porous  clay  about  9  inches  diameter, 
with  a  oecK  of  about  3  inches  long,  a  small 
handle  hdow  the  neck,  and  opposite  me  handle 
a  straight  spont,  with  an  orince  about  the  size 
of  a  straw,  throiuh  which  the  water  is  drunk 
or  socked. — 2.  The  noise  which  these  vessels 
make  when  emptied  through  the  neck  is  sug- 
gestive of  the  second  term,  Bakbuk.  This  is 
loand  bat  twice:  a  "cruse  of  honey"  (1  K. 
xiv.  3) ;  and  an  "earthen  bottle"  (Jer.  xix.  1). 
— 8.  Aroarently  very  different  from  both  these 
is  the  other  term,  TifaMh,  This  was  proba- 
bly a  flat  metal  saocer  of  the  form  still  common 
in  the  East  It  occurs  in  2  Chr.  xxxv.  13, 
"  pans ; "  and  other  words  from  the  same  root 
are  found  in  2  K.  ii.  20, "  cruse,"  and  2  K.  xxi. 
13.  "dish"  (comp.  Prov.  xix.  24,  xxvi.  15). 

Crystal,  the  representative  in  the  A.  v.  of 


two  Hebrew  words.  ^~  1 .  ZecucUk  occurs  only  in 
Job  xxviii.  17.  Not%vithstanding  the  different 
interpretations  of  "  ruck-cnrs^,"  "glass," 
"adamant,"  &c.,  that  have  been  assigned  to 
this  word,  there  can,  we  think,  be  very  little 
doubt  that  "glass"  is  intended. — 2.  Kerach 
occurs  in  numerous  nassages  in  the  O.  T.  to 
denote  "  ice,"  "  fro8t,"^&c. ;  but  once  onlj^  (Ei. 
i.  22),  as  is  generally  understood,  to  signify 
"  crystal."  The  ancients  supposed  rock-crystal 
to  be  merely  ice  congoaleu  by  intense  cokL 
The  similarity  of  appearance  tietwccn  ice  and 
crystal  caused  no  doubt  the  identitv  of  the 
terms  to  express  these  substances.  Tne  Greek 
word  occurs  in  Hev.  iv.  6,  xxii.  I.  It  may 
mean  either  "  ice  "  or  "  crystal." 

Cubit.    [Mbasukks.] 

Cuokoo  {Uth.  Mhachaph).  There  does  not 
appear  to  bo  any  authority  for  this  translation 
of  the  A.  V. ;  the  Hcb.  word  occurs  twice  only 
(Lev.  xi.  16;  Deut.  xiv.  15),  as  the  name  of 
some  unclean  bird.  Bochart  has  attempted  to 
show  that  Shachaph  denotes  the  Cepphm  or 
storm-petrel.  Mr.  Tristnim  has  suggested  that 
some  of  the  larger  petrels,  such  as  the  Puffi- 
nu8  cinereus  and  P.  angiorum  (shearwater),  which 
abound  in  the  east  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
which  are  similar  in  their  habits  to  the  storm- 
petrel,  may  Imj  denoted  by  the  Hebrew  term. 

Cuoumbers  ( Heb.  iishslutim ) .  This  word 
occurs  once  only,  in  Num.  xi.  5,  as  one  of  the 
eood  thinjgs  of  Egypt  for  which  the  Israelites 
lonsed.  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  meaning 
of  Uie  Hebrew.  Egypt  produces  excellent  cu- 
cumbers, melons,  &c.  [aIelon],  the  Cucumii 
chate  being,  according  to  ELasselquist  (TVai;., 
p.  258),  the  best  of  its  tribe  yet  known.  This 
plant  grows  in  the  fi^rtile  e<uth  around  Cairo 
after  ue  inundation  of  the  Nile,  and  not  else- 
where in  Egypt.  The  C.  chate  is  a  variety  only 
of  the  common  melon  ( C.  mdo) ;  it  was  once 
cultivated  in  England,  and  called  "  the  round- 
leaved  Egyptian  melon ; "  but  it  is  rather  an 
insipid  sort.  Besides  the  Cucumis  chate,  Uio 
conunon  cucumber  (C  MUivus),  of  which  the 
Arabs  distinguish  a  number  of  varieties,  is  com- 
mon in  Egypt.  "Both  Cucurnvt  chate  and  C. 
9ativuM,"  says  Mr.  Tristram,  "  are  now  ^rown 
in  great  quantities  in  Palestine:  on  visiting 
the  Arab  school  in  Jerusalem  (1858)  I  observed 
that  the  dinner  which  the  children  brought 
with  them  to  school  consisted,  without  excep- 
tion, of  a  piece  of  iMirley  cake  and  a  raw  cu- 
cumber, which  they  ate  rind  and  all."  The 
"lodge  in  a  garden  of  cucumbers  "  (Is.  i.  8)  is 
a  rude  temporary  shelter,  erected  in  the  open 
grounds  where  vines,  encumbers,  gourds,  oc., 
are  grown,  in  which  some  lonely  man  or  boy 
is  set  to  watch,  either  to  guard  the  plants  from 
robbers,  or  to  scare  away  the  foxes  and  jack- 
als from  the  vines. 

Cumin,  one  of  the  cultivated  plants  of  Pal- 
estine (Is.  xxviii.  25,  27 ;  Matt,  xxiii.  23).  It 
is  an  umbelliferous  plant  something  like  fennel. 
The  seeds  have  a  bitterish  warm  taste  with  an 
aromatic  flavor.  The  Maltese  are  said  to  grow 
it  at  the  present  day,  and  to  thresh  it  in  the 
manner  described  by  Isaiah. 

Cup.  The  chief  words  rendered  "  cup  "  in 
the  A.  V .  are,  X.cds;  2.  hikhSth^  only  in  plural ; 
3.  g^bSa,    The  cups  of  the  Jews,  whether  of 
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BMtal  or  urtiienirRre,  were  pos^iMj  borrowed, 
ID  point  of  stupe  and  desi^,  Irom  E^ypt  and 
from  tbo  Pb<cnician«,  who  were  celcuruted  io 
that  branch  of  workmanship.  Esjptian  cupa 
were  of  varioui  ehapes,  either  with  bandlea  or 
witboat  them.  In  Solomon's  time  all  hU  drink- 
ing Te«8els  were  of  gold,  none  of  silwr  (1  K. 
X.  31).  Babylon  is  compared  lo  a  golden  cup 
(Jer.  li.  7).  The  gnt  laver,  or  "<eft,"  was 
made  with  ■  rim  like  the  rim  of  a  cnp  ( C6i), 
"with  flower*  of  lilies"  {1  K.  vii  26),  a  form 
wTiich  the  Peraepolitan  cape  resemble.  The 
oominon  form  of  modem  Oriental  cnp«  ii  rep- 
Raented  in  the  Ktmapanjlag  drawing.     The 


cnpi  of  the  N.  T.  were  often  no  doabt  formed 
on  Greek  and  Boman   models.      They  were 

*  of  gold  (Rev.  xvii.  4). 

Cup-Bearer.  An  offl- 
eer  of  tiigli  rank  with  Kgyj)- 
tian,  Penisn,  Assyrian,  as 
well  as  Jewish  monarchs  (1 
K.  X.  5).  The  chief  cnp- 
bcarer,  or  bntler.  to  the  king 
of  Egypt,  was  the  means  o? 
raising  Joseph  to  bis  high 
position  (Gen.  x\.  1,  31,  xli. 
9).  Rabahakeh  appesni  from 
his  name  to  hare  fllkd  a  like 
offli>e  in  tlie  As- 


'""    (S-um"'" 

CnrtainB.  The  Hebrew  term  translated 
in  the  A.  V.  by  this  word  are  thnse.  —  1. 
foiAA ;  the  ten  "  cnrtains  "  of  fine  linen,  and 
aJso  the  eleven  of  goat's  hair,  wbinh  cOTCred 
the  Tabernacle  of  Moaes  (E.t.  xxvi.  1-13,  xxxvi. 
8-17).  Tbc  change  of  these  curtaina  and  of 
the  other  textile  fabrics  of  the  Tabrrnaclc  was 
laid  on  the  Qcrshonites  (Num.  iv.  25).  Hav- 
ing this  deflnite  meaning,  the  word  came  to 
be  nsed  as  a  synoovme  for  the  Tabernacle 
(1  Sam.  vii.  3}.  2.  ifoMuc,  tlie  "  hangint; "  for 
the  doorway  of  tho  tabernacle,  Ex.  xxvi.  36,  &c., 
and  also  for  the  gate  of  the  conrt  round  the 
tabernacle,  Ex.  xxvii.  16,  &c.  The  rendering 
"  cnrtain  "  occurs  lint  once.  Num.  iii.  36.  The 
idea  in  the  root  of  Mdaac  seemt  lo  be  tlint  of 
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I  bes< 


.„        protfcline. 
have  been,  not  a  curtain  or  veil,  hut  nn  awning 
to  shade  the  entrances.  —  .1.  D6k.     This  won! 
is  found  bnt  once  (Is.  xl.  23),  and  its  meaning 
U  doubtful. 
OOSb)  a  BcnJamJte,  mentioned  only  in  the 


i  "  Cosh  begat  ^ 
i.  10).    If  the  u 
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title  to  Ps.  vil.    Be  was  probabi]  a  Mkiwer  ei 
Saul,  the  head  of  his  tribe. 

Ciuh,  tbe  name  of  a  son  of  Uam,  appar- 
ently tbe  eldest,  and  of  a  lerritoij  or  territorici 
occupied  by  his  descendants.  —  lI  In  tbe  gene- 
alogy of  Noah's  children  Cnsb  tcemi  to  ha 
an  individual,  for  it  is  otid  "  Cosh  b 

rod"  (Gen.  x,  8;   I  Chr.  i.  lOj.    If      .   

be  older  than  his  time,  be  ma^  We  been  callod 
after  a  country  allotted  to  bim.  —  2.  Cosh  a* 
a  coantrv  appoara  to  be  AlricBQ  in  all  paaaa^ 
except  Gen.  li.  13.  We  maj  thus  disdngntsh 
a  primeval  and  a  postHlilurian  Cush.  Tbe 
fbrmer  wai  encompuscd  ttj  Gihon,  tbe  second 
river  of  Paradise :  it  would  soeia  there- 
fore to  have  been  somewhere  to  tbe  Donh- 
ward  of  Aaayria.  It  is  possible  that  Cosh 
is  in  this  case  a  name  of  a  period  later 
than  that  to  which  the  history  relates; 
but  it  sevms  more  probable  tint  it  was 
of  the  earliest  age,  and  that  tho  Africaa 
Cusb  was  named  from  this  older  conntiy. 
In  the  ancient  Egyptian  inscriptioni, 
Ethiopia  above  Egypt  is  termed  Keesh, 
■•■'  or  Kcsb;  and  this  territory  probablypcr- 
fectly  corresponds  to  the  African  Cush 
of  the  Bible.  Tbe  Cusbites,  however,  had  clear- 
ly a  wider  extension,  like  the  Ethiopians  of  the 
Greeks,  but  apparantlv  with  a  more  definite 
ethnic  relation.  The  Cushites  appear  to  have 
spread  along  tracts  extending  from  the  higher 
Nile  lo  the  Eaphrstes  and  Tigris.  History  af- 
fords many  traces  of  this  relatioo  of  Babylonia, 
Arabia,  and  Ethiopia.  Zerab  the  Cushite  (A. 
V. "  Ethiopian  "),  who  was  defeated  by  AsB,  was 
most  probably  a  king  of  Egypt,  certainly  tbe 
leader  of  an  Egyptian  army.  Very  soon  aAer 
tbeir  arrival  in  Africa,  tbe  Coxites  appear  to 
have  established  settlements  aloiig  tbe  aoutfa- 
em  Arabian  coast,  on  the  Arabian  shore  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  and  in  Babylonia,  and  thence 
onwards  to  the  Indus,  and  probably  north- 
ward lo  Nineveh ;  and  the  Miiraites  spread- 
ing along  the  south  and  east  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  on  part  of  the  north  shor«,  and 
in  the  great  islands. 

Cu'ehan  (Hab.  iii.  7),  possibly  tbe  same 
as  Cushan-risbathsim  (A.  V.  Chushan-)  king 
of  Mesopotamia  (J udg,  iii.  P,  10).  The  onler 
of  events  alluded  to  hy  the  prophet  seems  to 
favor  this  supposition.  There  is  ftr  less  reason 
for  the  supposition  that  Cnshan  here  stands 
for  un  Asiatic  Cush. 

Cu'shi.  Properly  "the  Cusliite,"  —  "the 
Ethiopian,"  — a  man  apparently  attached  to 
Joab'a  peiwn,  but  unknown  and  unaccustomed 
to  the  king,  as  may  be  inforrcil  from  his  not 
being  recogniied  by  tbe  watchman,  and  also 
fVom  the  abrupt  manner  in  which  he  breaks  his 
evil  tidings  to  David.     That  Cusbi  was  a  for- 


0  should  infer  froi 


..     ^  alley,  l.y  know- 

which  Ahimaaz  wus  enabled  lo  outrun  him 
(2  Ram.  xviii.  21,  22,  23,  31,  32). 

CutJtl,  or  Cu'thah.  One  of  the  conntries 
whence  Shalmaneser  introduced  colonists  into 
Samaria  (2  K.  xvii.  24,  30).  Tbe  position  af 
Cuthah  is  undecided  :  Josephus  speaks  of  a 
river  of  that  name  in  Persia,  and  fixes  the  resi- 
denee  of  the  Cuthxans  in  the  interior  of  Peiri* 
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■>d  Media.  Two  localitiM  have  been  propoaed, 
each  of  which  comspondt  in  put,  but  neither 
whollr,  with  Joaepbtu'  account.  —  1.  Kntba, 
vf  [be  Arab  geographers,  between  the  Tigra 
and  Eaphrates,  the  lite  of  which  haa  bees 
ideatjffea  widi  the  mini  of  Taciliai  inmedi- 
aidr  adjacent  to  BabjloD.  ~3.  The  Cutlutiatia 
hare  been  identiHed  with  the  Couni,  a  warlike 
tribe,  who  occDoied  the  mountain  ranges  divid- 
ingPeraia  and  Media. 
CutCing  off  flram  the  People.    [Ex- 

CattingB  [in  ths  Tlesb]-  The  prohibi- 
tion [her.  six.  28)  against  marks  or  cnttings 
in  the  flesh  for  the  d^  mnst  be  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  parallel  passages  (Lev.  xxi.  5 ; 
Dent  xiT.  1  ],  in  which  shaving  the  head  with 
die  aame  Tiew  is  equsllj  forbidden.  But  it  ap- 
pears from  Jer.  xvi.  6,  T,  that  some  outward 
naniieatation  of  grief  in  this  waj  was  not 
whoUj  Ibrbiddea,  or  was  at  least  tolerated. 
The  gnmnd,  therefore,  of  the  prohibition  must 
be  sooght  elsewhere,  and  will  bo  (bund  in  the 
■apentitioas  or  inhuman  practices  prerallinK 
amoiw  beatben  natians.  The  priests  of  Bad 
cat  AaniselTea  with  knives  to  propitiate  the 
god  "alter  tfatir  manner"  (1  K.  xviii.  38). 
Herodotas  says  the  Caiians,  who  i«sided  in 
Eoiope,  cat  their  foreheads  with  knives  at  fes- 
tivals of  Iiis ;  in  Mi  respect  exceeding  the 
Egrptiani,  who  beat  themselves  on  these  occa- 
sions (Herod,  ii.  61).  Lucian,  speaking  of  the 
Sjrian  priestly  attendants  of  this  mock  deity, 
tays,  diat  nsii^  violent  Restores  thev  cut  their 
arm*  and  tongnea  with  swords.  Tf)ej)rohibi- 
lion,  iheRfcn,  is  directed  against  practices  pre. 
TaiiioK  not  amoog  Ae  Egyptians  whom  the 
Ismebtca  were  le«ving,  but  among  the  Syrians, 
to  whom  tbej  were  about  to  become  neighbors. 
Bat  tber«  b  another  usage  contemplate  more 
renxHdy  by  the  prohibition,  vii.,  that  of  print- 
ing nuutia,  tattooing,  to  indicate  al]<^ance  to 
a  drity,  in  the  same  manner  as  soldiers  and 
slaves  bore  tattooed  marks  (o  indicate  alliance 
or  adacripEkin.  This  is  evidently  alluded  to  in 
the  Berclation  of  St.  John  (xlli.  IB,  xvii.  5, 
xix.  H],  and,  thon^  in  a  contrary  direction. 
In  Bsekiel  (ix.  4),  by  St.  Paul  (GaL  Ti.  IT), in 
tfie  Revda^n  (vii.  3),  and  perhaps  bj  Isaiah 
(alir.  5)  and  Zeehariah  (xiii.  «). 

Or'amon,  a  place  nanud  onU  in  Jndlth 
vii,  i^  ai  lyiiiE  in  ibe  plain  (A.  v.  "valley") 
over  against  Eadraelom.  If  by  "  Esdraelom  " 
we  may  onderstand  Jeneel,  this  description 
laswen  to  the  situatioil  of  the  modem  vQlage 
T<a  KaamSoj  on  the  eastera  slopes  of  Carmel, 
in  a  eannKnons  positioa  overlooking  the 
Ejthon  anddie  great  plain.    Ap. 

CyndMlt  Cymbals,  a  perr — ' ' -' 

Inwuuxnt.    Two  kinds  of^cyi 


..    if^cymbals  a 

Buaed  in  Ps.  d.  B,  "  bad  cymbals  "  O 
jwOea,   and  "  high^ouodlng   cymbals. 
former  consisted  of  four  small  pUtea  of  brass 
or  of  some  other  hard  metal ;  two  plates  were 
aitadted  to  each  hand  of  the  perlormer. 
were  stnick  logetber  to  prodnce  a  loud  nc 
Tlte  latter  ooiuiated  of  two  larger  plates, 
held  in  CMh  hand,  and  stmck  together  as  an 
•ccompanimeiit   to   other    instmmsnts.     TT 
aae  of  cymbal*  was  not  neceasarily  restricted 
Ak  wonh^  of  tbe  T«a^^  or  lo  Mcied  oeca- 
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:  thay  were  employed  for  military  p«p. 
.,  bdJ  alio  by  the  Hebrew  women  as  a 
cal  accompaniment  to  their  national 
dances.  Both  kinds  of  cymbals  are  still  com- 
mon in  the  East  in  military  music,  and  Niebuhr 
often  refers  Co  them  in  his  travels.  The  "  bells  " 
of  Zech.  xiv.  SO,  were  probably  concave  uieoea 
plates  of  bias*  whicn  the  people  of  Pales- 
tine and  Syria  attached  to  horses  by  way  of 

CypreM  (Heb.  tnaU).  The  Heb.  word  It 
found  only  in  Is.  xliv.  14.  We  are  qnite  un- 
abln  to  assign  any  definite  rendering  to  it.  Be- 
sides the  cypress,  the  "beech,"  the  "holm-oak," 
-  '  ~Jie"fir"have  been  uroposed ;  but  there 
ilhing  in  tbe  etymouwy  of  the  Hebrew 
:,  or  in  the  passage  where  it  occurs,  to 
euideos  to  the  tree  intended.  The  true  cy [Hess 
IS  a  native  of  the  Taurus.  The  Hebrew  word 
points  lo  some  tree  with  a  hard  grain,  and  this 
"  all  that  can  be  positively  said  of  it. 

Cyp'ruuiB.  Inh^itonts  of  the  island  of 
Cyprus  (2  Mace.  iv.  29).  At  the  time  alluded 
to  (that  is  during  the  reitpn  of  Antiochn* 
Epiphanes),  Ihcy  were  under  the  dominion  of 
Egypt,  and  were  governed  by  a  vicerov  pos- 
s^sed  of  ample  powers.  Crates,  one  of  these 
viceroys,  was  left  by  Sostratus  in  command  of 
the  castle,  or  acropolis,  of  Jerusalem  while  ha 
was  summoned  before  the  king.    Ap. 

CT'pniB.  This  island  was  in  early  times 
in  close  commercial  connection  with  Phmnicia ; 
and  there  i«  little  doubt  that  it  is  reforred  to 
in  aucb  passages  of  the  O.  T.  as  Ez.  xxvii.  6. 
[Chittih.]  ^Mephiu  make*  this  identificatioQ 
hthenuMtexpreestermsMnf.  i.  6,  fl).  Pos- 
sibly Jews  meV  have  settled  In  Cypms  hefbte 
the  time  of  Alexiuider.     Soon  after  hit  time 
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they  were  nnmerons  in  the  island,  ai  Is  dis- 
tinctly implied  in  1  Mace.  xv.  33.  The  firal 
notice  of  It  in  the  N.  T.  is  In  Acts  iv.  36, 
where  it  is  mentioned  aa  the  native  place  of 
Barnabas.  In  Acts  xi.  19,  SO,  it  appears  proot- 
inendr  in  connection  with  the  earliest  spiead- 
ing  or  Chrisdaoitf,  and  is  again  tnentionol  in 
connection  with  the  missionary  junrneys  of  St. 
Paul  (Acts  xiii.  4-13,  xv.  39,  xjti.  S),and  with 
his  voyage  to  Bome  (xxvii.  4).  Situated  in  tbe 
extieme  eastern  comer  of  Ihe  MedlterraneaD, 
with  the  range  of  Lebanon  on  the  east,  and 
that  of  Taurns  on  tbe  north.  diatiDcllr  visible, 
it  never  became  a  tboroagnjy  Greek  island. 
Its  religions  rilee  were  halt  Oriental,  and  ita 
politictJ  history  has  almost  always  been  associat- 
ed with  Asia  and  Africa.  It  was  rich  and 
prodnctiTe.    It*  Ihiit*  and  fhnrets  wne  fiuttoo*. 


CTBBNIU8  1, 

The  monnuini  alio  pradnoed  metals,  especially 
copper.  The  island  became  a  Roman  province 
(B.C.  S8)  under  circuDistaaeea  diiscreditable  to 
Boine.  At  first  its  odminiaintian  was  Joined 
with  that  of  Cilicia,  but  after  the  battle  of  Ac- 
tium  it  was  separately  governed.  In  the  flrsl 
division  it  waa  made  an  imperial  province;  but 
the  emoeror  afterwards  gave  it  up  to  the  Sen- 
ale.  The  proconsul  appears  to  have  resided 
at  Paphos  on  the  west  of  the  island.    Ap. 

Cyro'lie,  the  principal  city  of  that  part  of 
nor^em  AtHca  which  was  anciently  called 
Cyreoaica,  and  also  (from  its  five  chief  cities) 
Fentapolilant-  This  district  was  that  wide 
projecting  portion  of  the  coast  [correspond ins 
to  (he  moflcm  TrinoU)  which  was  lepanled 
from  the  territoi7  of  Carthage  on  the  one  hand, 
and  that  of  Eg^rpt  aa  the  other.  Its  surface  ia 
•  table-land  desecnding  by  terraces  to  the  sea ; 
and  it  was  celebrated  for  its  climate  and  fertility. 
The  points  to  be  noticed  in  reference  to  Cyrene 
aa  connected  with  theN.  T.  are  these,  —  that, 
though  on  the  African  coast,  it  was  a  Qreek 
city  J  that  the  Jews  were  settled  there  in  large 
nnmbers,  and  that  nnder  the  Romans  it  was 
poli^callj'  connected  with  Crete.  The  Greek 
colonization  of  this  part  of  Africa  under  Bat- 
tos  began  as  early  asB.c.SSl.  After  the  death 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  it  became  a  depend- 
ency of  Egypt.  It  is  in  this  period  that  we 
flail  the  Jews  oatablished  there  with  great  priv- 
ileges, having  been  introduced  by  Ptolemy  the 
son  of  I«gns.  Soon  after  the  Jewish  war  they 
Toae  against  the  Roman  power.  In  the  year 
n.c.  T&  the  territory  of  Cyrene  was  reduced  to 
the  form  of  a  province.  On  the  conquest  of 
Crete  (B.C.  67)  the  two  were  united  in  one  prov- 
ince, and  together  (iT<iuently  called  Crela-Cy- 
tene.  The  numbers  and  position  of  the  Jews 
in  Cyrene  prepare  us  for  the  frequent  mention 
of  the  place  m  the  N.  T.  in  connection  with 
Christianity.  Simon,  who  bore  oar  Saviour's 
cross  (Matt,  xxvii.  33;  Mark  iv.  31;  Luke 
xxiii,  96),  was  a  native  of  Cj-rene,  Jewish 
dwellers  in  Cjrenaica  were  in  Jerusalem  at 
Pentecost  (Acta  ii.  10).  They  even  gave  their 
name  to  one  of  the  synagogues  in  Jerusalem 
(ib.  vi.  9).  Christian  converts  from  Cyrene 
were  amon^  those  who  contributed  acliv^v  to 
the  formation  of  the  first  Gentile  chnreh  at 
Antioch  (xi.  20).  Lucius  of  Cyrene  (xiii.  1 
is  traditionally  taid  to  ban  been  the  flnt  Uiho) 


CyrellltU,  the  literal  English  rendering  In 
the  A.r.  of  the  Greek  name,  which  is  itself 
the  Greek  form  of  the  Roman  name  Qdirihcs. 
The  full  name  is  Publiu*  Sulpidni  Quirinua. 
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He  waa  consul  *.u.c.  T4S,  n.c  IS,  and  made 
governor  of  Syria  al^  the  banuhment  of 
Archelaus  in  a.d.  6.  He  was  sent  to  make  an 
enrolment  of  property  in  Syria,  and  made  ac- 
cordingly, both  there  and  in  Judsa,  acenanaor 
diro/pofr.  But  this  census  seems  in  Luke  (ii. 
9)  to  be  identified  with  one  which  took  place  at 
the  time  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  when  Sentius 
Satuminus  waa  governor  of  Sjria.  Hence  has 
arisen  a  considerable  diflSculty,  which  has  been 
variously  solved,  either  by  supposing  anae  cor 
nption  in  (he  text  of  St.  Luke,  or  by  ^vine 
some  unusual  sense  to  his  words.  But  A.  W. 
Zumpt,  of  Beriin,  has  shown  it  to  be  probable 
that  Qnirinus  was  twice  governor  of  Syria,  and 
by  arguments  too  long  to  be  rcprodnced  here, 
but  very  striking  and  salisfactoiy,  fixes  the  time 
of  his  first  governorship  at  from  B.C.  4  to  B.C.  1, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  M.  Loliins. 

Cy'ros,  the  founder  of  the  PeTsian  empire 
(see  Dan.  vi.  28,  x.  1,  13;   S  Chr.  xxxri.  U. 


last  king  of  Media,  and  CambTsea  ■ 
of  the  royal  &mily  of  the  Achteme 
consequence  of  a  dream,  Aslyages,  i 


.  -  ipaccd  by  those  whom  he  chained 
with  the  commission  of  the  crime,  and  was 
reared  in  obscurity  under  the  name  of  Agn- 
datca.  When  he  grew  up  to  manhood,  hi* 
courage  and  genins  placed  him  at  the  head  of 
the  Persians.  The  ^'ranny  of  Astyages  had 
at  that  time  alienated  a  large  faction  of  the 
Medes,  and  Cyrus  headed  a  revolt  which  ended 
in  the  defeat  and  capture  of  the  Median  king 
B.C.  599,  near  Pasargad*.  After  consolidating 
the  empire  which  he  thus  gained,  Cjrni  enleim 
on  that  career  of  conquest  which  has  made  him 
the  hero  of  the  East.  In  B.C.  M6  (?l  hedeteai- 
ijd  CnesuB,  and  the  kingdom  of  Lvaia  was  the 
prize  of  his  success,  Babylon  fell  before  his 
army,  and  the  ancient  dominions  of  As^jria 
were  added  to  his  empire  (b.c.  MB).  It  is 
probable  that  Cyms  planned  an  invaaion  of 
Egypt;  and  there  are  traces  of  campaigns  in 
Central  Aaia,  in  which  he  appears  to  have  at- 
tempted to  extend  his  power  to  the  Indus-  Af- 
terwards he  attacked  the  Hassagetw,  and  ac- 
cording to  Berodotos  fell  in  a  battle  against 
them  B.C.  519.  His  tomb  is  still  shown  at  Pa- 
sargadn,  the  scene  of  his  first  dociaive  viclary. 
HiUierio  the  great  kings,  with  whom  the  Jew* 
had  been  bronght  into  contact,  had  been  opeo 
oppressors  or  seductive  allies ;  but  Cyma  was 
a  generous  liberator,  and  a  just  gnudias  of 
dteir  rights.  An  inspired  prophet  (la.  xliv. 
SB)  recognized  in  him  "a  she[dierd  of  (he 
Lord,  an  "  anointed  "  king  (Is.  xlv.  1 ).  (>nu 
(tandt  out  dearly  as  the  representative  of  the 
Ea«t,  as  Alexander  afterwaids  of  the  Weat. 
The  one  led  to  the  development  of  the  idea  of 
order,  and  (he  other  to  that  of  IndepetMleiice. 
EcdesiasticaltY  the  first  crisis  was  signalized  by 
the  consolidation  of  a  Church;  the  tecond  by 
the  distinction  of  sects.  The  (me  found  its 
ontwaid  embodiment  in  "  the  great  Syna- 
gogne ; "  the  other  in  the  dynasty  of  the  AEmi>. 
naans.  The  edict  of  Cyrna  fbr  the  rebnilditu 
of  the  Temple  (a  Chr.  xxxvi.  a3,  33  ;  Ear.  i. 
1-4,  iu.  7,  iv.  8,  V.  13,  17,  vL  3)  was  in  bet  (be 


D. 

Dab'areh,  Joah.  xxi.  SS.  This  iMtL_  _ 
iDcomctlj  spelt  in  Ibe  A.  V.,  and  «hould  be 
Dabuatb  ;  wbicb  nee. 

Dabbaui'eth,  &  town  on  the  boantUiT  of 
Zdnlan  (Jo*h.  xix.  11). 

Dab'entth.  (with  the  art  in  Josh.]>  &  town 
on  Ae  bonniUry  of  Zcholun  (Josb.  xix.  IS) 
■uined  u  next  lo  Chialoth-Tabor  But  in 
!  Chr.  tL  TS,  and  in  Josh.  xxi.  38,  it  is  :aid  to 
bdong  to  Iiuchar.  Under  the  name  of  Dtbi- 
niat  it  still  liei  at  the  weitcm  foot  of  Tabor 

Dsliria,  one  of  the  five  awift  Bcdbei  who 
itcoided  the  Tiaioni  of  Esdiai  (a  Esd.  xIt.  94 ; 
<xmp.  3T,  4a).     Ap. 

ItaoO'bi,  I  Ksd.  y.  as.     [Akkcb.]     Ap. 

Dadde'tu  or  Badde'iu  (i  Esd.  riii.  *6, 
Ml^acomptionof  Iddo  (Eir.  Tiii.  IT).    Ap. 

am-'SOa,  wiparentlf  the  maacnlioe  (1  Sam. 
T.  3,  t>  con-elaliTC  of  AtargMis,  waa  the  oa- 
liimsl  god  of  the  Phibatioei.  The  moat  binoiu 
Bimilw  of  Digon  w«ra  M  Qaift  (Jodg.  xfi. 


fl-80)jmd  Aahdod  (I  Sun.  t.S,«;  1  Chr.  x. 
10).  Tba  buter  tempk  wai  dcatrofed  bf  Jo&»- 
thta  te  ths  Haccabaan  wan  (1  Mace  x.  83, 84, 
xi.  4).    Tracea  of  the  wonhip  of  Dagon  like- 
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wiie  appear  in  the  names  Cajihar- Dagon  fnear 
Jamnia),  and  Beth-Dagon  in  Jtul^  (Jo^. 
XV.  41)  and  Ashcr  (Joah.  xix.  27).  Dai.'on 
was  representetl  with  the  f&ce  untl  hands  of  a 
man  and  the  tail  of  a  Hah  (1  Sam.  v.  3).  The 
fish-like  fbnn  was  a  natural  emblem  of  frnitTal- 
nesa.  and  as  such  wai  likely  to  be  adopted  In 


BeafBriDg  tribea  ii 
gods. 

Dal'aan,  I  £» 


the  rapReentation 

BEKiN(Ezr.ii.48); 


ocendant  of  the  royal  familj  of  Jadah  ( I  Chr. 


Dfumum' 


From  a  compari«on  of 
Hatt.  XV.  39  and  Alark  viii.  10  we  ma;  conclude 
that  Dalmanutha  was  a  town  on  the  we;it  aide 
of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  near  Uagdala.  The  lat- 
ter stood  close  upon  the  shore,  at  the  loutheni 
end  of  the  little  plain  of  Ocnncearet.  [Mia- 
-  '  Ljk.j     About  a  mile  fhim  Magdale  is  a  nar- 

V  slen  10  the  south,  at  the  mouth  of  which 

t  the  ruins  oT  a  Tillage.     The  plsfe  is  called 

in-tl-Ban'deh,  "  the  cold  Fountain."  Here  in 
all  probability  is  the  aite  of  the  lon^  lost  Dal- 
manutha. 

Dalma'tla,  a  monntainoiu  district  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  extending 
Irom  the  river  Naio  in  the  S.  to  the  Savus  in 
the  N.  St.  Paul  sent  Titna  there  (a  Tim.  iv. 
10),  and  he  himself  had  preached  the  Gospel  in 
its  immediate  ndghboriiood  (Bom.  xv.  19). 

Dal'phon.  The  second  of  the  ten  K>n«  of 
HanunlEsth.  ix.  T). 

Dun  oris,  an  Athenian  woman  converted 
to  Christiani^  by  St  Paul's  preacbino;  (Acts 
xrii.  34).  Chrysostom  and  others  held  her  lo 
have  been  the  wife  of  Dionysins  the  Areopagite. 

DanUWOnS  is  one  of  Uie  most  ancient,  and 
has  at  all  times  been  one  of  the  moat  important, 
of  the  dlie«  of  Syria.  It  is  situated  in  aptun 
of  vast  aim  and  of  extreme  fertility,  which  liae 
east  of  the  great  cb^n  of  Anti-Libajins,  on  the 
edge  of  the  desert.  This  fertile  plain,  which 
is  nearlv  circular,  and  about  30  miles  in  diame- 
ter. Is  dne  to  the  river  Barada,  which  is  proba- 
bl;r  the  "Abana"  of  Scripture.  This  stream, 
rising  high  up  on  the  western  flank  of  Anti- 
Libanus,  forces  its  way  through  the  chain,  run- 
ning for  some  time  among  the  mountains,  tUl 
anddenly  it  bursts  through  a  narrow  cleft  upon 
the  open  country  east  ot  the  hills,  and  difluses 
fertility  fu  and  widu.  Two  other  streams,  the 
Wadg  HtSnn  upon  the  north,  and  the  Awo; 
npoD  the  Boath,  which  Sows  direct  fh>m  Her- 
mon,  increase  the  fertility  of  the  Damascene 
plain,  and  contend  for  the  honor  of  represent- 
mg  the  "  Pharpar  "  of  Scriptore.  According 
to  Joaephus,  Damascus  was  founded  by  Ci,  the 
son  of  Aram,  and  grandson  of  Shem.  Jt  is 
Arst  mentioned  in  Scripture  in  connection  with 
Abraham  (Gen.  xiv.  1!S),  whoae  steward  was  a 
native  of  the  place  (^tv.  a).     We  may  gather 

" —  ->- 1  of  this  perwn,  as  well  as  from 

.  .  of  Josephos,  which  connects  the 

city  with  the  Aranueans,  that  it  was  a  Shemitic 
settlement.  Nothingmore  is  known  of  Damas- 
cus until  the  time  of  David,  when  "  the  S}'rians 
of  Damascus  came  to  succor  Radadeier,  king 
of  Zoboh,"  with  whom  David  was  at  war 
viii.  S ;  I  Chr.  xviiL  9).    On  this  oe- 
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CMion  David  "ilew  of  the  SttUiib  23,000 
men ; "  and  in  consequence  of  this  viciory  be- 
came completely  master  of  the  whole  territory, 
which  he  garrisoned  with  Israelites  (2  Sam. 
viii.  6).  It  appjMTs  that  iifthe  reign  of  Solo- 
mon, a  certain  Kexon,  who  had  been  a  subject 
of  Hadadezer,  king  of  Zobah,  and  had  escaped 
when  David  conquered  Zobah,  made  himself 
master  of  Damascus,  and  established  his  own 
rule  there  jl  K.  xi.  25-25).  Afterwards  the 
familj  of  Hadad  anpean  to  have  recovered  the 
throne,  and  a  Benbadad,  grandson  of  the  an- 
tagonist of  David,  is  found  in  league  with 
Baasha,  king  of  Israel,  against  Asa  M  K.  xv.  19 ; 
2  Chr.  xvi.  3),  and  afterwards  in  leiigue  with 
Asa  aeainst  Baasha  (1  K.  xv.  20).  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Hadad  IV.  (the  Benba- 
dad II.  of  Scripture),  who  was  defeated  by 
Ahab  (1  K.  xx.).  Three  years  afterwards  war 
broke  out  afresh,  through  the  claim  of  Ahab  to 
the  city  of  Ramoth-Gilead  (1  K.  xxii.  1-4). 
The  defbat  and  death  of  Ahab  at  that  place 
(ib.  15-^7)  seem  to  have  enabled  the  Syrians 
of  Damascus  to  resume  Uie  ofifensive.  Their 
bands  ravaged  the  lands  of  Israel  during  the 
reign  of  JeCoram ;  and  they  even  undertook  at 
this  time  a  second  siege  of  Samaria,  whkhwas 
fhistrated  miraculoudy  (2  E.  vi.  24,  vii.  6,  7). 
After  this,  we  do  not  hear  of  any  more  attempts 
against  the  Israelite  capital.  The  cuneiform 
inscriptions  show  that  towards  the  close  of  his 
reign  Benbadad  was  exposed  to  the  assaults  of 
a  great  conqueror,  who  was  bent  on  extending 
the  dominion  of  Assvria  over  Syria  and  Pales- 
tine. It  may  have  been  these  circumstances 
which  encouraged  Hazael,  the  servant  of  Ben- 
badad, to  murder  him,  and  seize  the  Uirone, 
which  Elisha  had  declared  would  certainly  one 
day  be  his  (2  K.  viii.  15).  Shortly  after  the 
accession  of  Hazael  f  about  b.c.  884),  he  was  in 
his  turn  attacked  by  the  Assyrians,  who  defeated 
him  with  great  loss  amid  the  fastnesses  of  Anti- 
Libanus.  However,  in  his  wars  with  Israel 
and  Judah  he  was  more  fortunate,  and  his  son 
Benbadad  fbllowed  up  his  successes.  At  last 
a  deliverer  appeared  (verse  5),  and  Joash,  the 
son  of  Jehoajuiz,  "  beat  Hazael  thrice,  and  re- 
covered the  cities  of  Israel "  (verse  25).  In  the 
next  reisn  still  further  advantages  were  gained 
by  the  Israelites.  Jeroboam  U.  (ab.  b.c.  836) 
is  said  to  have  "reeovered  Damascus"  (2  K. 
xiv.  28),  and  though  this  may  not  mean  that 
he  captured  the  city,  it  at  least  implies  tlut  he 
obtained  a  certain  influence  over  it  A  century 
later  (ab.  b.c.  742)  the  Syrians  appear  as  allies 
of  Israel  against  Judah  (2  E.  xv.  3/ ).  It  seems 
to  have  Men  during  a  pause  in  the  struggle 
against  Assyria  that  Rezm  king  of  Damascus, 
and  Pekah  king  of  Israel,  resMved  conjointly 
to  attack  JorusSem,  intending  to  depose  Ahaz 
and  set  up  as  king  a  creature  of  their  own 
lis.  vii.  1-6 ;  2  K.  xvi.  5).  Jerusalem  sucoess- 
tully  maintained  itself  against  the  combined 
attack.  Ahaz  was  induced  to  throw  himself 
into  the  arms  of  Tiglath-Pileser,  to  ask  aid 
from  him,  and  to  accept  voluntarily  the  position 
of  an  Assjrrian  ibudatory  (ib.  xvi.  7,  8).  The 
aid  sought  was  given,  with  the  important  result, 
that  Bezin  was  slain,  the  kingdom  of  Damas- 
cus brought  to  an  end,  and  the  city  itself  de- 
•troyedy  the  inhabitants  being  earned  captive 


into  AsBTria  (2  K.  xvi.  9 ;  comp.  Is.  vii.  8  and 
Am.  I.  5).     It  was  long  before  Damaaeoa  re- 
covered finom  this  serious  blow.     We  do  not 
know  at  what  time  Damascus  was  rebuilt ;  but 
Strabo  says  that  it  was  the  most  fiunons  place 
in  Syria  during  the  Persian  period.     At  the 
time  of  the  Gospel  history,  ana  of  the  apostle 
Paul,  it  formed  a  part  of  the  kin^om  of  Aretas 
li  Cor.  xi  32),  an  Arabian  pnnce,  who  held 
his  kingdom  under  the  Romans.    Damascus 
has  always  been  a  gjneat  centre  fbr  trade.    It 
would  appear  from  Ez.  xxvii.  that  Damascus 
took  mannihctured  ^oods  fh>m  the  Phoenicians, 
and  supplied  them  m  exchange  with  wool  and 
wine.    But  the  passa^  trade  of  Damascos  has 
probably  been  at  all  times  more  important  than 
Its  direct  commerce.  —  Certain  localities  in  Da- 
nuucns  are  shown  as  the  site  of  those  Scriptural 
events  which  especially  interest  us  in  its  histoiy. 
A  "long  wide  thorough&re,"  leading  direct 
fh>m  one  of  the  gates  to  the  Castle  or  palace 
of   the   Pacha,  Is    "called    by    the    guides 
'Straight'"  (Acts  ix.  II);   but  the  natives 
know  It  among  themselves,  as  "  the  Street  of 
Bazaars."    The  house  of  Judas  is  shown,  but 
it  is  not  in  the  street  **  Straight"    That  of 
Ananias  is  also  pointed  out.    The  scene  of  the 
conversion  is  oonfidently  said  to  be  an  open 
green  spot,  surrounded  by  trees,  and  used  ta 
the  Omstian  burial-ground ;  but  four  distinct 
spots  httre  be««i  pointed  out  at  diflerent  tiroes, 
so  that  little  oonndence  can  be  placed  in  any  of 
them.    The  point  of  the  walls  at  which  St 
Paul  was  let  down  by  a  basket  (Acta  ix.  25 ; 
2  Cor.  xi.  83)  is  also  shown. 

Dan.  L  The  fifth  son  of  Jacob,  and  the 
first  of  BiHiah,  Rachel's  maid  (Gen.  xxx.  6). 
The  origin  of  the  name  is  given  in  the  excla- 
mation of  Rachel— "'God  hath  iuthed  me 
{ddnmmi)  .  .  .  and  given  me  a  son,"*  therefore 
she  called  his  name  Dan,"  ix,  "  judoe."  In 
the  blessing  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xUx.  16)  this  play 
on  the  name  is  repeaited — "Dan  shall  jud^ 
{yddSn)  his  people.  The  reoorda  of  Dan  are 
unusually  meagre.  Of  ^  ]mtriaick  himself, 
unfortunately^  no  personal  history  is  praerved. 
Only  one  son  is  attributed  to  hun  (Qen.  xlvL 
23) ;  but  when  the  people  were  numbered  in 
the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  nis  tribe  was»  with  the 
exception  of  Judah,  the  mosinumeitNis  of  all, 
containinff62,700  men  able  to  serve.  The  po- 
sition ofDan  during  the  march  throqgfa  the 
desert  was  on  the  north  side  of  the  tafamiacle 
(Num.  ii.  25),  the  hindmost  of  the  kme  proces- 
sion (U.  31,  X.  25).  It  irrived  at  the  ttireshold 
of  the  Promised  Land,  and  passed  the  ordeal 
of  the  rites  of  Baal-poor  (Num.  xxv.)  with  an 
increiMM  of  1,700  on  the  earlier  cenaosL  The 
remaining  notices  of  the  tribe  before  the  pas- 
sage of  we  Jordan  ai«  unimportant  It  fur- 
nished a  "  prince  ^  to  the  ajpportionmeiit  of  the 
land ;  and  it  was  appointed  to  stand  on  Mount 
Ebal  at  the  ceremony  of  blessing  and  cnninff 
(Dent  xxvii.  18).  After  this  nothin?  is  heara 
of  Dan  tin  the  specification  of  the  InWitance 
allotted  to  him  (Josh.  xix.  48).  H«  was  die 
last  of  the  tribes  to  receive  his  portion,  and 
that  portion,  according  to  the  record  of  JoJBhua, 
strange  bb  it  appears  in  the  hod  of  the  mimbeis 
lust  quoted,  was  the  smallest  of  the  tw«hc> 

at  notwithstanding  its  ^mallneas  it  had  emi- 
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natanl  adTaatam.  On  the  north  and 
It  it  was  oonmletdj  embnced  by  its  two 
taother-tribes  Ephraim  and  Benjamin,  while  on 
the  south-east  and  south  it  joined  Jodah,  and 
was  tlws  soRounded  bj  the  three  most  power- 
fol  states  of  the  whole  confederacy.  From 
Japfao — afterwards  Joppa,  and  now  Ta/a — on 
the  north,  to  Ekron  ana  Gathrimmon  on  the 
soath,  a  length  of  at  least  14  miles,  that  noble 
tract,  one  of  the  most  fertile  in  the  whole  of 
PalMtine^  was  sllotted  to  this  tribe.  Bat  this 
rich  district,  the  corn-field  and  the  gardeo  of 
the  wfattde  soath  of  Palestine,  was  too  valnaUe 
to  be  Sloven  np  without  a  straggle  by  its  ori- 
ginal possessors.  The  Amorites  accordingly 
"  foreed  the  children  of  Dan  into  the  moan- 
tain,  for  they  would  not  sailer  them  to  come 
down  into  the  valley"  (Judg.  I  34)-;- forced 
diera  op  fiom  the  oom-ficuds  of  the  plain,  with 
their  deep  black  soil,  to  the  villages  whose  rains 
still  crown  the  hills  that  skirt  the  lowland. 
With  the  hdp  of  Ephralm,  Dan  prevailed 
against  the  Amorites  ror  a  time,  but  m  a  few 
years  the  Philistines  took  the  place  of  the 
Amorites,  and  with  the  same  lesult.  These 
conriderations  enable  ns  to  understand  how  it 
happened  that  long  after  the  partition  of  the 
land  "  all  the  inheritance  of  toe  Danites  had 
not  fallen  to  them  among  the  tribes  of  Israel " 
{Jndg.  zviii.  1).  They  also  explaia  the  war- 
like and  independent  character  of  the  tribe  be- 
tokened in  the  name  of  their  head-qnartera 
Mahaneh-Dan,  **  the  camp,  or  host,  of  Dan," 
in  the  fkct  specially  insisted  on  and  reiterated 
(xviU.  11,  16,  17)  of  the  complete  equipment 
of  th^  600  warriors  ''  appointed  with  weapons 
of  war," — and  the  lawless  freebooting  style  of 
their  behaTior  to  Kicah.  In  the  "security" 
and  "qoiet"  (Judg.  xviii.  7,  10)  of  their  rich 
northern  possession,  the  Danites  eiyoyed  the 
leisore  and  lepose  which  had  been  denied  them 
in  their  ori^wd  seat.  But  of  the  fate  of  the 
city  to  which  they  gave  "  the  name  of  their 
fittlier"  iJosh.  xix.  47),  we  know  scaioely  any 
thing.  In  the  time  of  Darid,  Dan  still  kept  its 
place  among  the  tribes  (1  Chr.  xii.  35).  Asher 
u  omitted,  but  die  "prinee  of  the  tribe  of 
Dan  "  is  mentioned  in  the  list  of  1  Chr  zxriL 
S2.  Bat  finom  this  time  fbrwud  the  name  as 
amiied  to  the  tribe  vanishes ;  it  is  kept  alive 
only  by  the  northern  city.  In  the  genealogies 
of  1  Chr.  ii.*xii.  Dan  is  ondttA  entimy. 
J^udy,  Dan  is  omitted  from  the  list  of  those 
who  were  sealed  by  the  Angel  in  the  vision  of 
St.  John  (Bev.  vii.  5-7).— 2.  The  wdl-knowa 
city,  so  familiar  as  the  most  northern  landmark 
of  Palaatine,  in  the  common  expression  "  from 
Dan  even  to  Beeisheba."  The  name  of  the 
place  was  originally  Laisb  or  LwawKM  (Josh. 
xix.  47  K  Its  mhabitants  lived  "  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  Zidonians,"  i.e.  engaged  in  commeroe, 
sad  witbont  defence.  living  thns  "  quiet  and 
iecara,''  thi^  fbU  an  easy  prey  to  the  active 
sad  practised  freebooters  of  the  Danites.  They 
oooMrred  upon  their  new  acquisition  the  name 
of  their  own  tribe,  "  alter  the  name  of  their 
Ather  who  was  born  onto  Israel "  (Judg.  xviii. 
n;  Josh.  six.  47),  and  Laish  became  Dan. 
TIrs  locality  of  the  town  is  specified  with  some 
It  was  "fiur  from  Zidon,"  and 


"  in  the  vaikj  that  is  br  Beth-rehob ; "  bat»as 


this  latter  place  has  not  been  identified 
certaintv,  the  position  of  Dan  must  be  aioer- 
tained  by  other  means.  Alter  the  estahUsh- 
ment  of  the  Danites  at  Dan  it  became  the 
acknowledged  extremity  of  the  country.  Dan 
was,  with  other  northern  cities,  laid  waste  by 
Benhadsd  (1  K.  xv.  20;  3  Chr.  xvi.  4),  and 
this  is  the  last  mention  of  the  place.  Various 
considerations  would  incline  to  the  suspicion 
that  Dan  was  a  holy  place  of  note  from  a  fitf 
earlier  date  than  its  conquest  by  the  Danites. 
With  regard  to  Gen.  xiv.  14  three  explanations 
sugoest  themselves.  —  1.  That  anotoer  ]^aee 
of^e  same  name  is  intended. — 2.  That  it  is 
a  prophetic  anticipation  by  the  sacred  historian 
of^a  name  which  was  not  to  exist  till  centuries 
later. — d.  That  the  passappe  origiaally  con- 
tained an  older  name,  as  Laish ;  and  that  when 
that  was  superseded  by  Dan,  the  new  name 
was  in9erted  ^  the  MSS.  This  Uuit  is  Ewald's, 
and  01  the  thr««  is  the  most  probable.  The 
Tell  el-Kadi,  a  mound  from  the  foot  of  which 
gushes  out  one  of  the  largest  fountains  in  the 
world,  the  main  source  of  the  Jordan,  is  very 
probably  the  site  of  the  town  and  citadel  of 
Dan.  The  spring  is  called  s^/ltfUca,  possibly 
a  corruption  of  Dan,  and  the  8%<«am  from  the 
spring  ifakr  ed  Dhan,  while  the  name  Teff  d- 
Kadi,  "  the  Judge's  mound,"  agrees  in  signifi- 
cation with  the  ancient  name. —  3*  Apparently 
the  name  of  a  city,  associated  with  Javan,  as 
one  of  the  places  in  Sonthem  And>ia  fh>m 
which  the  Phoenicians  obtained  wrought  iron, 
cassia,  and  calamus  (£s.  xxvii.  19).  Nothing 
is  certainly  known  about  it 

Danites,  The.  The  descendants  ef  Dan, 
and  members  of  his  tribe  (Judg.  xiii  8,  xviiL 
1,  11 ;  1  Chr.  xii.  35). 

Dan-Ja^an,  a  place  named  onlv  in  9  Sam 
xxiv.  6  as  one  of  the  points  visited  by  Joab  in 
taking  the  census  of  the  people.  It  occurs  be- 
tween Gilead  and  Zidon— and  theietoro  may 
have  been  somewhere  in  the  direction  of  Dan 
(Laish),  at  the  sources  of  the  Jordan.  There 
seems  no  reason  for  doubting  that  die  well- 
knewn  Dan  is  intended. 

Danoe.  The  dance  is  spoken  of  in  Holy 
Scripture  universally  as  symbolical  of  some  re- 
joicing, and  is  often  coupled  fbr  the  sake  of 
contrast  with  mourning,  as  in  Ecd.  iii.  4 
(coap.  Ps.  XXX.  11 ;  Matt  xi  17).  In  the 
earlier  period  it  is  found  combined  with  some 
song  or  refhiin  (Ex.  xv.  20,  xxxii.  18,  19 ;  I 
Sam.  xxi.  11);  and  with  the  tambourine  ( A.  V. 
"  timbrel"),  more  especially  in  those  im2>ulsire 
outbursts  of  popular  feeling  which  cannot  find 
sufficient  vent  in  voice  or  In  gesture  singly. 
Dancing  formed  a  part  of  the  religious  cere- 
monies of  the  Egyptians,  and  was  also  common 
in  private  entertainments.  Manv  representa- 
tions of  dances  both  of  men  ana  women  are 
found  in  the  Egyptian  paintings.  The  '*  feast 
nnto  the  Lord,  which  Moses  proposed  to  Pluu 
raoh  to  hold,  was  really  a  oance.  Women, 
however,  among  the  Hebrews,  made  the  danea 
their  especial  means  of  expressing  their  fiteL 
ings;  and  so  welcomed  tneir  husbands  or 
friends  on  their  return  firom  battle.  The  "  ea^ 
ing  and  drinking  and  dancing  "  of  the  Amalek« 
ites  is  recorded,  as  is  the  people's  "  rising  up 
to  play,"  with  a  tacit  censure.    So  among  thv 
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Bedouinfl,  native  dances  of  men  are  mentioned, 
and  are  probably  an  ancient  custom.  The  He- 
brews, bowerer,  save  in  such  moments  of  temp- 
tation, seem  to  have  left  dancing  to  the  women. 
But  more  especially,  on  such  occasions  of  tri- 
umph, any  woman,  whose  nearness  of  kin  to 
the  champion  of  the  moment  gave  her  a  public 
character  among  her  own  sex,  seems  to  have 
felt  that  it  was  her  part  to  lead  such  a  demon- 
stration of  triumph,  or  of  welcome  (Ex.  xv. 
20  i^^^'  xi.  34).  This  marks  the  peculiarity 
of  David's  conduct,  when,  on  the  return  of  the 
Ark  of  God  from  its  long  sojourn  among  stran- 


(wmdiiMB.) 


gers  and  borderers,  he  (2  Sam.  vi.  5-22)  was 
imself  chongus  ;  and  here  too  the  women,  witii 
their  timbrels  (see  especially  ver.  5, 19,  20,  22), 
took  an  important  share.  This  fkct  brings  out 
more  markedly  the  feelings  of  Saul's  daughter 
Michal,  keeping  aloof  fh>m  the  occasion,  and 
"looking  through  a  window"  at  the  scene. 
She  should,  in  accordance  with  the  examples 
of  Miriam,  &c.,  have  herself  led  tiie  female 
choir,  and  so  come  out  to  meet  the  Ark  and  her 
lord.  She  stays  with  the  "household"  (ver. 
20),  and  "  comes  out  to  meet "  him  with  re- 
proaches, perhaps  ieeling  that  his  zeal  was  a 
rebuke  to  ner  apathy.  From  the  mention  of 
"damsels,"  "timbrels,"  and  "dances"  (Ps. 
Ixviii.  25,  cxiix.  8,  cl.  4),  as  elements  of  re- 
ligious worship,  it  ma^  perhaps  be  inferred  that 
David's  feeling  led  him  to  incorporate  in  its 


rites  that  popular  mode  of  festive  oelebratkm. 
In  the  earlier  period  of  the  Judges  the  dances 
of  the  vir^ns  in  Shiloh  (Judg.  xxi.  19-2S) 
were  certainly  part  of  a  religions  festivity. 
Dancing  also  hxA  its  place  among  merely  fes- 
tive amusements  apart  fh>m  any  religions  char- 
acter (Jer.  xxxi.  4,  13 ;  Lam.  v.  15 ;  BCaik  vL 
22 ;  Luke  xv.  25). 

Danoe.  By  this  word  is  rendered  in  the 
A.  V.  the  Hebrew  term  machM,  a  musical  in- 
strument of  percussion,  supposed  to  have  been 
used  by  the  Hebrews  at  an  early  period  of  their 
history.  In  the  grand  Hallelujah  Psalm  (cl.) 
which  closes  that  magnificent  collection,  the 
sacred  poet  exhorts  mankind  to  praise  JefaoTah 
in  His  sanctuary  with  all  kinds  of  music ;  and 
amongst  the  instruments  mentioned  at  the  3d, 
4th,  and  5tii  verses,  is  found  machSl.  It  is  gen- 
erally believed  to  have  been  made  of  metal, 
open  like  a  ring :  it  had  many  small  bells  a^ 
tached  to  its  border,  and  was'  played  at  wed- 
dings and  merry-makings  by  women,  who  ac- 
companied it  with 
^^p^^  the  voice.    Accord- 

^r       ^       ^1^      Ing  to  the  author  of 
Jf  m     jr\     Skibe    Haggibbonm, 

thStkk^  I  /7  I  the  mod^  had  tink- 
I  ^^^W*  fl  m  ling  metal  plates  fes- 
^  ^m  D  m  tened  on  wires,  at  in- 
^^^^^  W^m  tervals  within  Uie  cir- 
^^^  \^       cle  that  formed  the 

^  instrument,  like  the 

MiMiad  inmnmwf.    Duoe.     modern  tambourine ; 
(MendeiHofan.)  according  to  Others* 

a  similar  instrument, 
also  formed  of  a  circular  piece  of  metal  or 
wood,  but  fiimished  with  a  handle,  which  the 
performer  might  so  manage  as  to  set  in  motion 
several  rings  strung  on  a  metal  bar,  passing 
from  one  side  of  the  instalment  to  the  other,  the 
waving  of  which  produced  a  loud,  merry  sound. 
Dttn^iolt  the  name  of  four  persons  in  the 
Old  Testament.  —  L  The  second  son  of  Da- 
vid by  Abigail  the  Carmelitess  (I  Chr.  iiL  1). 
In  2  Sam.  iii.  3,  he  is  called  Chileab.  — 2. 
The  fourth  of  "  the  greater  prophets."  Noth- 
ing is  known  of  his  parentage  or  femily.  He 
appears,  however,  to  nave  bera  of  royal  or  no- 
ble descent  (Dan.  i.  3),  and  to  have  posaessed 
considerable  personal  endowments  (I>an.  i.  4). 
He  was  taken  to  Babylon  in  "  the  third  year  of 
Jehoiakim"  (b.c.  604),  and  trained  rar  the 
king's  service  with  his  tJiree  companions.  Like 
Joseph  in  earlier  times,  he  gained  the  favor  of 
his  ffuardian,  and  was  divinely  supported  in  his 
resolve  to  abstain  from  the  "  king's  meat "  for 
fear  of  defilement  fDan.  i.  8-16).  At  the  doM 
of  his  three  years  discipline  (Dan.  i.  5,  18), 
Daniel  had  an  opportunity  of  exercising  his  pe- 
culiar gift  (Dan.  i.  17)  of  inteipreting  dreams, 
on  the  occasion  of  Kebuchadneszar's  decree 
against  the  M»f^  (Dan.  ii.  14  ff.).  In  conse- 
quence of  his  success  he  was  made  "  ruler  of 
tne  whole  province  of  Babylon,"  and  "chief  of 
the  eovemors  over  all  the  wise  men  of  Baby. 
Ion"  (ii.  48).  He  afterwards  interpreted  the 
secona  dream  of  Nebuchadnezsar  (!▼;  ^^7), 
and  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  which  dis- 
turbed the  feast  of  Belshazxar  (v.  10-28), 
though  he  no  longec  held  his  official  position 
among  the  Ma$ci  (Dan.  v.  7,  8, 12),  and  joroha- 
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Uj  Ihred  at  Snsa  (Dan.  viii.  2).  At  the  aoces- 
sioa  of  Darius  he  was  made  first  of  the  "  three 
pnesidents "  of  the  empire  (Dan.  vi.  2),  and 
WIS  deKvered  finom  the  lions'  den,  into  which 
he  had  been  cast  for  his  faithfidness  to  the  rites 
of  his  fiuth  (▼!.  10-23  ;  cf.  Bel  and  Dra.  2»-42). 
At  the  accession  of  Cjrrns  he  still  retained  his 
prosperity  f  ri.  28 ;  cf.  i.  21  ;  Bel  and  Dra.  2) ; 
though  lie  does  not  appear  to  hare  remained  at 
Babrion  (cf.  Dan.  i.  21),  and  in  "  the  third  year 
of  Cyrus  (b.c.  534)  he  saw  his  last  recorded 
riiioa  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  (x.  1,4).  In 
the  ^phedes  of  Ezekiel  mention  is  made  of 
Dtiuel  as  a  pattern  of  ri^hteonsness  (xiv.  14, 
20)  and  wisdom  (xxyiii.  3) ;  and  since  Daniel 
WIS  still  yoong  at  that  time  (c.  b.o.  588-584), 
some  have  thooght  that  another  prophet  of  the 
name  most  have  lived  at  some  earlier  time,  per- 
haps daring  the  captivity  of  Nineveh,  whose 
fiune  was  transferred  to  his  Isiter  namesake.  On 
the  other  hand  the  narrative  in  Dan.  i.  11  im- 
plies that  Daniel  was  oonspicuoosly  distin- 
gniahed  for  parity  and  knowledge  at  a  very 
early  age  (cf.  Hist.  Sus.  45),  and  he  may  have 
been  nouiV  forty  years  old  at  the  time  of  Eze- 
kiel's  prophecy.  —  8.  A  descendant  of  Ithamar, 
who  returned  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  2).— 4. 
A  priest  who  sealed  the  covenant  drawn  up  hy 
Nehemiah  b.c.  445  (Neh.  x.  6).  He  is  perhaps 
the  same  as  (3). 

Daniel,  The  Book  of,  is  the  earliest 

example  ef  apocalyptic  literature,  and  in  a  firreat 
<legree  the  niodel  according  to  which  all  later 
fiwcalypees  were  constructed.  In  this  aspect 
it  stands  at  the  hesid  of  a  series  of  writings  in 
which  the  deepest  thoughts  of  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple foond  expression  after  the  close  of  the  pro- 
phetic era.  —  1 .  In  studying  the  book  of  Daniel 
It  b  of  the  utmost  importance  to  recognize  its 
9p^jptic  character.  To  the  old  prophets 
Daoief  stands,  in  some  sense,  as  a  commenta- 
tor (Dan.  ix.  2-19]  ;  to  succeeding  generations, 
u  the  herald  of  immediate  deliverance.  The 
form,  the  style,  and  the  point  of  sightof  proph- 
ttji  are  rebnquished  upon  the  verge  of  a  new 
ptfiod  in  Uie  existence  of  God's  people,  and 
ntsh  instruction  is  given  to  them  suited  to  their 
new  fortunes.  The  chance  is  not  abrupt  and 
sbeolnte,  but  yet  it  is  distmctly  folt  The  eye 
aad  not  the  ear  is  the  organ  of  the  Seer :  vis- 
ioos  and  not  words  are  revealed  to  him.  The 
Babykmian  exile  supplied  the  outward  training 
nd  the  inward  necessity  for  this  last  form  of 
virine  teaching ;  suid  the  prophetic  visions  of 
^^idform  &e  connecting  unk  between  the 
^ncteristic  types  of  revelation  and  prophecy. 
;^1  The  language  of  the  book,  no  less  than 
Its  general  form,  telongs  to  an  era  of  transition. 
^^  the  book  of  ISm,  Daniel  is  composed 
pvtly  in  the  vernacular  Aramaic  (Chaldee), 
■wi  pertly  m  the  sacred  Hebrew.  The  intro- 
«iction  (L-iL  4  a)  is  written  m  Hebrew.  On 
the  occstton  of  the  "  Syriac  "  (i.e.  Aramaic) 
*B>ver  of  the  Chaldseans,  the  language  changes 
to  Armaic,  and  this  is  retained  till  the  close 
«4e  seventh  chapter  (ii.  4  6-vii.).  The 
V^naal  mtroduction  of  Daniel  as  the  writer 
"the  text  (viii.  1)  is  marked  by  the  resumption 
^  the  Hebrew,  which  continues  to  the  close  of 
^  book  (viii..xii.).  The  character  of  the 
'ulnev  bean  the  closeat  aillnity  to  that  of 


Ezekiel  and  Habakkuk.     The  Aramaic,  like 
that  of  Ezra,  is  also  of  an  earlier  form  than 
exists  in  any  other  Chaldaic  document.    The 
use  of  Qreex  technical  terms  marks  a  period 
when  commerce  had  already  united  Persia  and 
Qreece ;  and  the  occurrence  of  peculiar  words 
which  admit  of  an  explanation  by  reference  to 
Aryan  and  not  to  Shemitic  roots  is  almost  in- 
explicable on  the  supposition  that  the  prophe- 
cies are  a  Palestinian  fox^ery  of  the  ^acca- 
bsean  age.  —  3.  The  book  is  generally  divided 
into  two  nearly  equal  parts.    The  first  of  these 
(i.-vi.)    contams    chiefly  historical  incidents, 
while  the  second  (vii.-xii.)  is  entirely  apoc- 
alyptic.   But  this  division  takes  no  account  of 
the  diflference  of  language,  nor  of  the  change 
of  person  at  the  beginninp^  of  ch.  viii.    It  seems 
better  to  divide  the  book  mto  three  parts.    The 
first  chapter  forms  an  introduction.    The  next 
six  chapters  (ii.-vU.)  give  a  general  view  of 
the  progressive  history  of  the  powers  of  the 
world,  and  of  the  principles  of  l^e  divine  gov- 
ernment as  seen  in  events  of  the  life  of  Daniel. 
The  remainder  of  the  book  (viii.-xii.)  traces 
in  minuter  detail  the  fortunes  of  the  people  of 
God,  as  typical  of  the  fortunes  of  the  Cnurch 
in  idl  afl;es. — 4.  The  position  which  the  book 
of  Darnel  occupies  in  the  Hebrew  Canon  seems 
at  first  sight  remarkable.     It  is  placed  among 
the  Holy  writings  between  Esther  and  Ezra,  or 
immediately  before  Esther,  and  not  among  the 
prophets.    This  collocation,  however,  is  a  nat- 
ural consequence  of  the  riffht  apprehension  of 
the  difierent  functions  of  £e  prophet  and  seer. 
Daniers  Apocalypse  is  as  dis^nct  from  the  pro- 
phetic  writings  as  die  Apocal^rpse  of  St.  John 
nom  the  Apostolic  epistles. — 5.  The  unity  of 
the  book  in  its  present  form,  notwithstanding 
the  difibrence  of  language,  is  generally  acknowl- 
edged.   Still  there  is  a  remarkable  difierence 
in  its  internal  character.    In  the  first  seven 
chapters  Daniel  is  spoken  of  Matonoalfy  (i.  &-21 , 
ii.  14-49,  iv.  8-27,  v.  13-29,  vi.  2-28,  vii.  1,2): 
in  the  last  five  he  appears  peraonaibf  as  the  writer 
(vii.  15-28,  viii.  1-ut.  22.  x.  1-9,  xu.  5).     The 
cause  of  die  difibrenoe  of  person  is  commonly 
supposed  to  lie  in  the  nature  of  the  case.    It  is, 
however,  more  probable  that  the  peculiarity 
arose  fix>m  the  manner  in  which  the  book  as- 
sumed its  final  shape.  —  6.  Allusion  has  been 
made  already  to  the  influence  which  the  book 
exercised  upon  the  Christian  Church.    Apart 
fh>m  the  general  type  of  Apocalyptic  composi- 
tion which  the  Apostolic  writers  derived  nom 
Daniel  (2  Thess.  ii. ;  Rev.  passim;  cf.  Matt. 
xxiv.,  xxvi.  64],  the  New  Testament  incident- 
ally acknowleoges  each  of  the  characteristic 
elements  of  the  book,  its  miracles  (Heb.  xi. 
33,  34),  its  predictions  (Matt.  xxiv.  15),  and 
its  doctrine  of  angels  (Luke  i.  19,  26).    At  a 
still  earlier  time  uie  same  influence  may  be 
traced  in  the  Apocrypha.    The  book  of  Baruch 
exhibits  so  many  coincidences  with  Daniel,  that 
bv  some  the  two  books  have  been  assigned  to 
the  same  author  (cf.  Fritssche,  Hcaidb.  xu  d. 
Apok,  i.  173) ;  and  the  first  book  of  Maccabees 
represents  Mattathias  quoting  the  marvellous 
deliverances  recorded  in  Daniel,  together  with 
those  of  earlier  times  (1  Mace  ii.  59»  60),  and 
elsewhere  exhibits  an  acquaintance  with  the 
Qreek  version  of  the  book  (I  Biacc.  i.  54  a- 
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Dan.  ix.  27),  The  allusioa  to  the  guardian 
angeU  of  nations,  which  is  introduoed  into  the 
Alexandrine  translation  of  the  Pentateuch 
(Dent,  xxxii.  8;  LXX.),  and  recurs  in  the 
Wi^om  of  Sirach  [Ecclus.  xvii.  17),  mavhave 
been  derived  from  Dan.  x.  21,  xii.  1,  though 
this  is  uncertain,  as  the  doctrine  probably 
formed  part  of  the  common  belief.  According 
to  Joaephus  (Am.  xi.  8,  §  4)  the  prophecies  of 
Daniel  gained  for  the  Jews  the  wvot  of  Alex- 
ander [AxsxANDiBB  THE  G&eatI  ;  and  wlut- 
ever  credit  may  be  given  to  the  details  of  his 
narrative,  it  at  least  shows  the  unquestioning 
belief  in  the  prophetic  worth  of  the  book  whicn 
existed  among  the  Jews  in  his  time.  —  7.  The 
testimony  of  the  Syxiagogue  and  the  Church 
gave  a  clear  expression  to  the  judgment  im- 
plied by  the  early  and  authoritative  use  of  the 
Dook,  and  pronounced  it  to  contain  authentic 
prophecies  of  Daniel,  without  contradiction, 
with  one  exception,  till  modem  times.  Por- 
phyry alone  (f  c.  305  a.d.)  assailed  the  book. 
S^xtemally  it  is  as  well  attested  as  any  book  of 
Scripture.  —  8.  The  history  of  the  assaults 
upon  the  prophetic  worth  orDaniel  in  modem 
times  is  full  of  Interest.  The  real  grounds  on 
which  most  modem  critics  rely  in  rejecting  the 
book,  are  the  ''fabulousness  of  its  narratives," 
and  "  the  minuteness  of  its  prophetic  histonr." 
—  9.  The  general  objections  against  the  ''le- 
gendary "  miracles  and  specific  predictions  of 
Daniel  are  strengthened  by  other  objections  in 
detail,  which  cannot,  however,  be  roearded  in 
themselves  as  of  any  considerable  wei^t.  Not 
only,  it  is  said,  is  the  book  placed  among  the 
Hagiographa,  but  Daniel  is  omitted  in  the  list 
of  prophets  given  in  the  Wisdom  of  Sirach ; 
the  language  is  conrupted  by  an  intermixture 
of  Greek  words ;  the  details  are  essentially  un- 
historical;  the  doctrinal  and  moral  teaching 
betrays  a  late  date.  In  replv  to  these  remarks, 
it  mav  be  urged,  that  if  the  look  of  Daniel  was 
already  plaoS  among  the  Hagiographa  at  the 
time  when  the  Wisdom  of  Sirach  was  written, 
the  omission  of  the  name  of  Daniel  (Ecclus. 
xlix. )  is  most  natural.  Nor  is  the  mention  of 
Greek  musical  instruments  (ili.  5,  7,  10)  sur- 
prising at  a  time  when  the  intercourse  of  the 
East  and  West  was  already  considerable.  Tet 
further,  the  scene  and  characters  of  the  book  ore 
OrienUd,  In  doctrine,  again,  the  book  is  closely 
connected  with  the  writings  of  the  Exile,  and 
forms  a  last  step  in  the  development  of  the 
ideas  of  Messiah  (vii.  13,  &c.),  or  the  resurrec- 
tion (xii.  2,  3),  of  the  ministry  of  angels  (viii. 
16,  xii.  I,  &c.),  of  personal  devotion  (vi.  10^  11, 
i.  8),  which  formed  the  basis  of  later  specula- 
tions, but  received  no  essential  addition  in  the 
interval  before  the  coming  of  our  Lord.  Gen- 
erally it  may  bo  said  that  while  the  book  pre- 
sents in  many  respects  a  startling  and  excep- 
tional character,  yet  it  is  far  more  difficult  to 
explain  its  composition  in  the  MaccabsMin  pe- 
riod than  to  connect  the  peculiarities  which  it 
exhibits  with  the  exigencies  of  the  Return.  — 
10.  But  while  all  historical  evidence  supports 
the  canonicity  of  the  book  of  Daniel,  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  recognition  of  the  unity  and 
authority  of  the  book  is  necessarily  connected 
with  the  belief  that  the  whole  is  to  be  assigned 
to  the  authorship  of  Daniel.    According  to  the 


Jewish  tradition  the  books  of  Esekiel,  the  tweivs 
minor  [m>phet8,  Daniel  and  Esther,  were  wrU- 
ten  (i.e.  drawn  up  in  their  present  form)  by  the 
men  of  the  great  synagogue,  and  in  the  case  of 
Daniel  the  tradition  is  supported  by  strong  in- 
ternal evidence. -^11.  There  is  no  Chaldee 
translation  of  Daniel.  The  Greek  version  has 
undcigone  sin^pilar  changes.  At  an  early  time 
the  LXX.  version  was  supplanted  in  the  Greek 
Bibles  by  that  of  Theodotion,  and  in  the  time 
of  Jerome  the  version  of  Theodotion  was  gen- 
erally "read  by  the  Churches."  Meanwhile 
the  original  LXX,  translation  passed  entirely 
out  of  use,  and  it  was  supposea  to  have  been 
lost  till  the  last  century,  when  it  was  published 
at  Rome. 

Daniel,  Apocvypbal  Additiozip  ta 

The  Greek  translations  of  Daniel,  like  that  of 
Esther,  contain  several  pieces  which  are  not 
found  in  the  original  text  The  most  important 
of  these  additions  are  contained  in  the  Apoc- 
rypha of  the  English  Bible  under  the  titles  of 
TheSmgofthe  T%reeffol^  Chilinn,  TheHuton 
of  Susanna,  and  The  Hutaj  of, , .  Bd  and  tke 
Dragon,  —  \.  a.  The  first  of  these  pieces  is  in- 
corporated into  the  narrative  of  Daniel.  After 
the  three  confessors  were  thrown  into  the 
furnace  (Dan.  iii.  23 |j  Axarias  is  represented 
prapring  to  God  for  deliverance  (Song  of  Three 
Children,  3-22);  and  in  answer  the  ancel  of 
die  Lord  shields  them  from  the  fire  which  con- 
sumes their  enemies  (23-27),  wh^mipon  ''the 
three,  as  out  of  one  mouth,"  raise  a  triumphant 
song  (29-68),  of  which  a  chiefpart  (35-66)  has 
been  used  as  a  hymn  in  the  Christian  Church 
since  the  4th  century. — b.  The  two  other  pieces 
appear  more  distinctly  as  appendices,  ana  offer 
no  semblance  of  forming  part  of  the  original 
text.  The  HigUny  of  Susanna  lor  The  Judg* 
ment  of  Daniel)  is  generally  founa  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  book  (Gk.  MSS.  Vet.  Lai.) ;  though 
it  fuso  occurs  after  the  12th  chapter  (VtAf.  ei. 
CompL).  The  Higtonf  of  Bel  and  the  Dnuon  h 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  book ;  and  in  the  LiXX. 
version  it  bears  a  special  heading  as  *'pari  ^ 
the  prophecy  of  HabaBeuk."^  2.  The  additions 
are  found  in  both  the  Greek  texts,  the  LXX. 
and  Theodotion,  in  the  Old  Latin  and  Vnleate, 
and  in  the  existing  Syriac  and  Arabic  versions. 
On  the  other  hand  there  is  no  evidence  that 
they  ever  formed  part  of  the  Hebrew  text,  and 
they  were  originally  wanting  in  the  Syriac. — 
3.  Various  conjectures  have  been  made  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  additions.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed Siat  they  were  derived  from  Aramaic 
originals,  but  Uie  character  of  the  additions 
themselves  indicates  rather  the  hand  of  an 
Alexandrine  writer;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
the  translator  of  Daniel  wrought  up  traditioDs 
which  were  already  current,  and  appended  them 
to  his  work. 

Dan^nahf  a  city  in  the  mountains  of  Jndah 
(Josh.  XV.  49),  and  probably  south  or  south- 
west of  Hebron.  No  trace  of  its  name  has 
been  discovered. 

Daph'nOy  a  celebrated  grove  and  sanctaaiT 
of  Apollo,  near  Antioch  in  Syria  (8  Mace  hr.  33). 
Its  establishment,  like  that  of  the  city,  was  due 
to  Seleucus  Nicator.  The  distance  bietween  the 
two  places  was  about  5  miles,  and  in  history 
they  are  associated  most  intimatdj  together 
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The  ntnatioii  was  of  extreme  natural  beauty, 
with  perennial  fountains  and  abundant  wood. 
The  snoceedin^  Seleucid  monarchs,  especially 
Antiochas  Epiphanes,  embellished  the  place 
still  farther.  When  Syria  became  Roman, 
Daphne  continued  to  be  fiunous  as  a  place  of 
pilgrimage  and  vice.  The  site  has  been  well 
identified  by  Pococke  and  other  travellers  at 
Bek-d-S£aa^  "  the  House  of  the  Water,"  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Orontes,  to  the  8.  W.  of  An- 
tioch. 

Dtt'nL  1  Chr.  ii.  6.    Pabda.] 

Dar^da,  a  son  of  Manol,  one  of  four  men 
of  great  fame  for  their  wisdom,  but  surpassed 
by  Solomon  (I  K.  iv.  31).  In  1  Chr.  ii.  6,  how- 
ever, the  same  four  names  occur  ag^n  as  "  sons 
of  Zerah,"  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  with  the  slight 
diflferenoe  that  Darda  appeara  as  Dara.  The 
identity  of  these  persons  with  those  in  1  K.  iv. 
has  been  greatly  aeb^ed ;  but  there  cannot  be 
much  reasonable  doubt  that  they  are  the  same. 

DariO  ( A.V.  "dram ; "  Ezr.  u.  69,  viii.  27  ; 
Neh.  Tit.  70,  71,  72;  1  Chr.  xxix.  7),  a  gold 
cmn  carrent  in  Palestine  in  the  period  after  the 
return  firom  Babylon.  At  these  times  there 
was  no  Uxge  issue  of  gold  money  except  by  the 
Persian  kings.  The  Danes  which  have  been 
discovered  are  thick  pieces  of  pure  gold,  of  ar- 
thaic  style,  bearing  on  the  obverse  the  figure 
of  a  king  with  bow  and  javelin,  or  bow  and 
dagger,  and  on  the  reverse  an  irregular  incuse 
square.  Their  full  weight  is  about  128  grains 
troy,  or  a  little  less  than  that  of  an  Attic  stater, 
and  is  most  probably  that  of  an  early  didrachm 
of  the  Phoenician  talent.  They  must  have 
been  tbe  oonmion  gold  pieces  or  the  Persian 
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Daii'llSy  the  name  of  several  kin^  of  Media 
and  Persia.  Three  kings  bearing  this  name  are 
mentioned  in  the  O.  T. — L  Darius  the  Medb 
(Dan.  xi.  1,  vi.  1),  "the  son  of  Ahasuerus  of 
the  seed  of  the  Medes  "  (ix.  1 ),  who  succeeded 
to  the  Babylonian  kingdom  on  the  death  of 
Belshazzar,  being  then  sixty-two  years  old 
(Dan.  V.  31 ;  ix.  1 ).  Only  one  year  of  his 
reign  is  mentioned  (Dan.  ix.  1,  xi.  1) ;  but  that 
was  of  great  importance  for  the  Jews.  Daniel 
was  advanced  by  the  king  to  the  highest  dig- 
nity (Dan.  vi.  1  ffl),  probably  in  consequence 
of  his  former  services  (cf.  Uan,  v.  17);  and 
after  his  miraculous  deliverance,  Darius  issued 
a  decree  enjoining  throughout  his  dominions 
"reverence  for  the  God  of  Daniel"  (Dan.  vi. 
35  flr.).  The  extreme  obscurity  of  the  Baby- 
lonian annals  has  given  occasion  to  three 
difierent  hypotheses  as  to  the  name  under  which 
Darius  the  Mede  is  known  in  histoir.  The 
first  of  these,  which  identifies  him  with  Darius 
Hystai^s,  rests  on  no  plausible  evidence,  and 
may  be  dismissed  at  once.  The  second,  which 
adopted  by  Josephns,  and  has  been  sup- 


ported by  many  recent  critics,  is  more  deserving 
of  notice.  According  to  this  he  was  Cyaxarcs 
II.,  "  the  son  and  successor  of  Astyages,"  who 
is  commonly  regarded  as  the  last  king  of  Media. 
A  third  identification  remains,  by  which  Darius 
is  represented  as  the  personal  name  of  **  Asty- 
ages,"  the  last  king  of  the  Medes,  and  this  appears 
to  satisfy  all  the  conditions  of  the  problem.  -^ 
2.  Darius  the  son  of  Hystaspib  the  founder 
of  the  Perso-Arian  dynasty.  Upon  the  usurpa- 
tion of  the  Magian  Smcrdis,  he  conspired  with 
six  other  Persian  chie&  to  overthrow  the  impos- 
tor, and  on  the  success  of  the  plot  was  placed 
upon  the  throne  B.C.  521.  His  designs  of 
foreign  conauest  were  interrupted  by  a  revolt 
of  the  Babylonians.  After  the  subjugation  of 
Babylon,  Darius  turned  his  arms  against 
Scythia,  Libya,  and  India.  The  defeat  of 
Marathon  (b.c.  490)  only  roused  him  to  pre- 
pare vigorously  for  that  decisive  stru^le  with 
the  West  which  was  now  inevitable.  His  plans 
were  aeain  thwarted  by  rebellion.  With  regard 
to  the  Jews,  Darius  Hystaspis  pursued  the  same 
policy  as  Cyrus,  and  restored  to  them  the 
privil^es  which  they  had  lost  (Ezr.  v.  I, 
&c,  VI.  1,  &c.).  —  3.  Darius  thb  Persxaw 
(Neh.  xli.  22)  may  be  identified  with  Darius  II. 
Nothus  (Ochus)  king  of  Persia  b.c.  424-^3 — 
405-4,  if  the  whole  passage  in  question  was- 
written  by  Nehemiah.  If,  however,  the  register 
was  continued  to  a  later  time,  as  is  not  im> 
probable,  the  occurrence  of  the  name  Jaddua 
(w.  11,  22),  points  to  Darius  III.  Codoman- 
nus,  the  antagonist  of  Alexander,  and  last 
king  of  Persia  b.c.  336-330  (1  Mace.  i.  1). — 
4.  Areus,  king  of  the  LacedsBmonians  (1  Mace, 
xii.  7).    [Areus.] 

Darkness  is  spoken  of  as  encompassing 
the  actual  presence  of  God,  as  that  out  of  whic£ 
He  speaks,  the  envelope,  as  it  were,  of  Divine 
gloiy  (Ex.  XX.  21 ;  1  K.  viii.  12).  The  plague 
of  darkness  in  Egypt  has  been  ascribed  by  va- 
rious commentators  to  non-miraculous  agency, 
but  no  sufficient  account  of  its  intense  degree, 
long  duration,  and  limited  area,  as  proceeding 
from  any  physical  cause,  has  been  given.  The- 
darkness  "  over  ail  the  land  "  (Matt,  xxvii.  45) 
attending  the  crucifixion  has  been  similarly 
attribute  to  an  eclipse.  Phlegon  of  Tralles 
indeed  mentions  an  eclipse  of  intense  darkness, 
which  began  at  noon,  and  was  combined,  he 
says,  in  Bithynia,  with  an  earthquake,  whicli  in 
the  uncertain  state  of  our  clut>nology  more- 
or  less  nearly  synchronizes  with  the  event. 
Wieseler  however,  and  De  Wettc,  consider  the- 
year  of  Phlegon's  eclipse  an  impossible  one  for 
the  crucifixion,  and  reject  that  explanation  of 
the  darkness.  Origen  also  denies  the  possibility 
of  such  a  cause ;  for  by  the  fixed  Paschal  reckon- 
ing the  moon  must  hiave  been  about  full.  The 
argument  from  the  duration  (3  hours)  is  also 
of  great  force ;  for  an  eclipse  seldom  lasts  in 
great  intensity  more  than  6  minutes.  On  the 
other  hand,  Seyfiarth  maintains  that  the  Jewish 
calendar,  owing  to  their  following  the  sun,  had 
become  so  far  out  that  the  moon  might  possibly 
have  been  at  new.  He  however  views  this 
rather  as  a  natural  basis  than  as  a  foil  account 
of  the  darkness,  which  in  its  degree  at  Jerusalem 
was  still  preternatural.  Darkness  is  also,  as  in 
the  expression  "  land  of  darkness,"  used  for  the 
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fltate  of  the  dead  (Job  x.  21, 22) ;  and  fiieqiientlj 
figuratively,  for  ignorance  and  unbelief,  as  the 
privation  of  spiritual  light  (John  i.  5,  iii.  19). 

Dar^OH*  Children  of  Darkon  were  among 
the  "  servants  of  Solomon/'  who  returned  from 
Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  56;  Nch.  vii. 
58). 

Dates,  2  Chr.  xxxi.  5  marg.  [Palm-Trbb.] 

Da'thflJl.  a  Reubenite  chieftain,  son  of  Eliab, 
who  joined  tbe  conspiracy  of  Korah  the  Levitc 
(Num.  xvi.  I,  xxvi.  9 ;  Deut.  xi.  6;  Fs.cvi.  17). 

Dath'^emay  a  fortress  in  which  the  Jews  of 
Gilcad  took  refuge  from  the  heathen  (I  Mace, 
v.  9).  The  reading  of  the  Peshito  Syriac, 
Biuntha,  points  to  Kamoth-Gilead,  which  can 
liardly  fau  to  be  the  correct  identification.   Ap. 

Daughter,  l.  The  word  is  used  in  Scrip- 
ture not  only  for  daughter,  but  for  grand- 
daughter or  other  female  descendant,  much  in 
the  same  way  and  like  extent  with  "son" 
(Gen.  xxiv.  48,  xxxi.  43). — 2.  The  female 
inhabitants  of  a  place,  a  country,  or  the  females 
of  a  particular  race,  are  called  daughters 
(Gen.  vi.  2,  xxvii.  46,  xxviii.  6,  xxxvi.  2; 
Num.  XXV.  1;  Deut  xxiii.  17;  Is.  iii.  16; 
Jer.  xlvl.  11,  xlix.  2,  3,  4 ;  Luke  xxiii.  28). — 
3.  The  same  notion  of  descent  explains  the 
phrase  "  daughters  of  music,"  i.e.  singing  birds 
(Ecrl.  xii.  4),  and  the  nse  of  the  word  for 
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branches  of  a  tree  (Gen.  xlix.  22),  the  ponO  of 
the  eye  (Lam.  ii.  18;  Ps.  xvii.  8),  aaa  tho 
expression  "  daughter  of  90  jears,"  to  denote 
the  age  of  San3i  jGen.  xvii.  17). — 4.  It  if 
also  used  of  cities  in  general  (Is.  x.  32,  xxiii 
12 ;  Jer.  vi.  2, 26 ;  Ze(£.  ix.  9).  —  5.  But  mors 
specifically  of  dependent  towns  or  hamlets,  while 
to  the  principal  city  the  correlative  **  mother  " 
is  applied  (Num.  xxi.  25;  Josh.  xvii.  II,  16; 
Judg.  i.  27  ;  1  Chr.  vii.  28;  2  Sam.  xx.  19). 

iSftvidy  the  son  of  Jesse,  is  the  best  known 
to  us  of  any  of  the  characters  in  the  O.  T.  In 
him,  as  in  the  case  of  St  Paul  in  the  N.  T., 
we  have  the  advantage  of  comparing  a  detailed 
narrative  of  his  life  with  undoubted  works  of 
his  own  composition,  and  the  combined  result 
is  a  knowledge  of  his  personal  chiunacter,  such 
as  we  probamy  possess  of  no  historical  person- 
age before  the  Onristian  era,  with  the  exception 
of  Cicero,  and  perhaps  of  Cassar.  His  life  may 
be  divided  into  three  portions,  more  or  less  cor- 
responding to  the  three  old  lost  biographies  by 
Samuel,  &d,  and  Nathan : — I.  His  youth  be> 
fore  his  introduction  to  the  court  of  Saul.  TL 
His  relations  with  Saul.  III.  His  reign. — L 
The  early  life  of  David  contains  in  many  impor- 
tant respects  the  antecedents  of  his  fntare  ca* 
reer.  1.  His  funily  may  best  be  seen  in  the 
lorm  of  a  genealogy.    It  thus  appean  that 
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David  was  the  youngest  son,  probably  the 
youngest  child,  of  a  familv  of  ten.  His  moth- 
er's name  is  unknown,  fiis  father,  Jesse,  was 
of  a  great  age  when  David  was  still  voung  ( 1 
Sam.  xvii.  12).  His  parents  both  lived  till 
after  his  final  rupture  with  Saul  (1  Sam.  xxii. 
•3).  Through  them  David  inherited  several 
points  which  he  never  lost,  (a)  His  connection 
with  Moab  through  his  great-grandmother 
Ruth.  This  he  kept  up  when  he  escaped  to 
Moab  and  intrusted  his  aged  parents  to  the 
care  of  the  kin^  (1  Sam.  xxii.  3),  and  it  may 
not  have  been  without  its  use  in  keeping  open 
a  wider  view  in  his  mind  and  history  tnan  if 
he  had  been  of  purely  Jewish  descent.  (6)  His 
birthplace,  Bethlehem.  His  recollection  of 
the  well  of  Bethlehem  is  one  of  the  most 
touching  incidents  of  his  later  life  (I  Chr.  xi. 
17),  and  it  is  his  connection  with  it  that  brought 
the  place  again  in  after  times  into  universal 
fame  (Luke  ii.  4).  (c)  His  general  connc<rtion 
with  the  tribe  of  Judah.     (rf)  His  relations  to 


Zeruiah  and  Abigail.  Though  caJIed,  in  1 
Chr.  ii.  16,  sisters  of  David,  they  are  not  ex- 
pressly called  the  daughters  of  Jesse ;  and  Abi- 
gail, in  2  Sam.  xvii.  2.*^,  is  called  the  daughter 
of  Nahash.  Is  it  too  much  to  suppose  that 
David's  mother  had  been  the  wife  or  concdbine 
of  Nahash,  and  then  married  by  Jesse  ?  2.  As 
the  youngest  of  the  family  he  may  possiblv 
have' received  from  his  parents  the  name,  whicn 
first  appears  in  him,  of  Davids  the  beUnfed,  the 
darling.  Perhaps  for  this  same  reason  he  was 
never  intimate  with  his  brethren.  The  femiV 
iarity  which  he  lost  with  his  brotliers  he  gained 
with  his  nephews.  The  three  sons  of  his  sister 
Zeruiah,  and  the  one  son  of  his  suter  Abigail, 
were  probably  of  the  same  age  as  David  him- 
self, and  they  accordingly  were  to  him  thn>ueh- 
out  life  in  the  relation  usually  occupied  oy 
brothers  and  cousins.  The  two  sons  of  his 
brother  Shimeah  are  both  connected  with  his 
after  history.  One  was  Jonadab,  the  (Hend  and 
adviser  of  his  eldest  son  Amnon  (2  Sam.  xiii 
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3).    TIm  other  was  Jonathan  (2  Sam.  xxi.  21 ), 
who  afterwards  became  the  counsellor  of  David 
himself  (I  Chr.  xxrii.  32).    The  first  time  that 
David  impears  in  history  at  once  admits  ns  to 
the  whok  fiunilj  circle.    There  was  a  practioe 
once  a  year  at  Bethlehem,  probably  at  Uie  first 
new  moon  of  the  year,  of  holding  a  sacrificial 
least,  at  which  Jesse,  as  the  chief  proprietor  of 
the  place*  wonld  preside  (I  Sam.  xx.  6),  with 
the  aders  of  the  town.    At  this  or  such  like 
feast  (xri.   1)  suddenly  app^ued    the   gi^^t 
prophet  Samuel,  driving  a  heifer  before  nim, 
and  having  in  his  hand  a  horn  of  the  consecrat- 
ed oil  of  the  Tabernacle.    The  heifer  was  killed. 
The  party  were  waiting  to  begin  the  feast  Sam- 
net  stood  with  his  horn  to  poor  forth  the  oil,  as 
if  for  aft  invitation  to  b^n  (comp.  ix.  22). 
He  was  restrained  by  divine  intimation  as  son 
after  son  passed  by.    Eliab,  the  eldest,  by  "  his 
hdght"  and  "his  coantenanoe,"  seemed  the 
natoral  coanterpart  of  Saul,  whose  rival,  un- 
known to  them,  the  prophet  came  to  sdect. 
But  the  day  was  gone  when  kings  were  chosen 
becanac   tliey  were  head  and  shoulders  taller 
than  the  rest.    "  Samuel  said  unto  Jesse,  Are 
these  all  thy  children  ?    And  he  said.  There 
remaineth  yet  the  youngest,  and  behold  he 
keepeth  the  sheep."    This  is  our  first  and  most 
characteristic  introduction  to  the  future  king. 
The  boy  was  brought  in.    We  are  enabled  to 
fix  his  appearance  at  once  in  our  minds.    He 
was  of 'Short  stature,  with  red  or  auburn  hair, 
Mch  as  is  not  nnfrequently  seen  in  his  countiy- 
men  of  the  East  at  the  present  day.    In  later 
life  he  wore  a  beard.    His  bright  eyes  are  espe- 
cudly  mentioned  (xvi.  12),  and  ^nenUIy  ne 
was  remarkable  for  the  grace  of  his  figure  and 
ooontenanee  ("  fair  of  eyes,"  "comely,    "good- 
ly," xvL  12,  18,  xvii.  42),  well  made,  and  of 
immenae  strength  and  agili^.    His  swiftness 
and  activity  miule  him  (like  his  nephew  Asahel) 
like  a  wild  gaxeUe,  his  feet  like  harts'  feet,  ana 
his  arms  strong  enough  to  break  a  bow  of  steel 
( Pk.  xviiL  33, 34 ).  He  was  pursuing  the  oocupa- 
tkm  allotted  in  Eastern  countries  usually  to  the 
slaves,  Uie  females,  or  the  despised  of  the  fiunily. 
He  naiially  carried  a  switch  or  wand  in  his  hand 
{I  Son.  xvii.  40),  such  as  would  be  used  for  his 
doga  (xvii.  43),  and  a  scrip  or  wallet  rotmd 
his  neck,  to  cany  any  thing  that  was  needed  for 
his  shepherd's  life  {xvu,  40).    3.  But  there 
was  another  preparation  still  more  needed  for 
his  oflfee,  which  is  his  next  introduction  to  the 
histoTf.     When  the  body-guard  of  Saul  were 
disciiaaiiig  with  their  master  where  the  best 
Bunstvel  conld  be  found  to  chase  away  his  mad- 
nesa  bj  music,  one  of  the  young  men  in  the 
guard  SQgseeted  David.    Saul,  with  ^  abso- 
lute Gont^  inherent  m  the  idea  of  an  Oriental 
king,  inatantly  sent  for  him,  and  in  the  success- 
ful eflbrt  of  David's  harp  we  have  the  first 
glimpse  into  that  genius  for  music  and  poetry 
whi^  was  afterwards  consecrated  in  the  Psalms. 
4.  One  incident  alone  of  his  solitaij  shepherd 
life  has  come  down  to  us — his  conflict  with  the 
lion  and  the  bear  in  defence  of  his  fiither's 
flocks  n  Sam.  xvii.  34,  35).    But  it  did  not 
stand  uone.    He  was  already  known  to  Saul's 
guards  for  his  martial  exploits,  probably  against 
the  Philistines  (xvi.  18),  and,  when  he  sudden- 
ly appeared  in  the  camp,  his  elder  brother  im- 


mediately guessed  that  he  had  left  the  sheep  in 
his  ardor  to  see  the  battle  (xvii.  28).  There  is 
no  perfectly  satisfectory  means  of  reconciling 
the  apparently  contradictory  accounts  in  I  Sam. 
xvi.  14-23,  and  xvii.  12-31,  55-58.  The  latter 
may  be  accepted  as  an  independent  statement 
of  bavid's  first  appearance.  The  scene  of  the 
battle  is  at  Ephes-dammim,  in  the  finontier-hills 
of  Judah,  called  probablv  ftom  this  or  similar 
encounters  "the  bound  of  blood."  Saul's 
army  is  encamped  on  one  side  of  the  ravine, 
the  Irhilisdnes  on  the  other,  the  water-course  of 
Elah  or  "  the  Terebinth  "  runs  between  them. 
A  Philistine  of  gi^ntic  stature,  and  clothed  in 
complete  armor,  insults  the  comparatively  de- 
fenceless Israelites,  amongst  whom  the  xing 
alone  appears  to  be  well  armed  (xvii.  38 ;  comp. 
xiii.  20).  No  one  can  be  found  to  take  up  the 
challenge.  At  this  juncture  David  appears  in 
the  camp.  Just  as  he  comes  to  the  circle  of 
wagons  which  formed,  as  in  Arab  settlements, 
a  rude  fortification  round  the  Israelite  camp 
(xvii.  20),  he  hears  the  well-known  shout  of  the 
Israelite  war-crv  (comp.  Num.  xxiii.  21).  The 
martial  spirit  of  the  boy  is  stirred  at  the  sound ; 
he  leaves  his  provisions  with  the  baggage-mas- 
ter, and  darts  to  join  his  brothers,  like  one  of 
the  royal  messengers,  into  the  midst  of  the  lines. 
Then  he  hears  the  challenge,  now  made  for  the 
fortieth  time  —  sees  the  dismay  of  his  country- 
men—  hears  the  reward  proposed  bv  the  king 
— goes  with  the  impetuosity  of  youth  from  sol- 
dier to  soldier  talking  of  the  event,  in  spite  of 
his  brother's  rebuke — he  is  introduced  to  Saul 
— undertakes  the  combat.  His  victory  over 
the  gigantic  Philistine  is  rendered  more  con- 
spicuous by  his  own  diminutive  stature,  and  by 
the  simple  weapons  with  which  it  was  accom- 
plished —  not  the  armor  of  Saul,  which  he  na^ 
urallv  found  too  large,  but  the  shepherd's  sling, 
which  he  always  carried  with  him,  and  the  five 
polished  pebbles  which  he  picked  up  as  he  went 
nrom  the  watercourse  of  the  valley,  and  put  in 
his  shepherd's  wallet  Two  trophies  long  re- 
mained of  the  battle — one,  the  huge  swora  of 
the  Philistine,  which  was  hung  up  behind  the 
ephod  in  the  Tabernacle  at  Nob  (1  Sam.  xxi. 
9J ;  the  other,  the  head,  which  he  bore  away 
himself,  and  which  was  either  laid  up  at  Nob, 
or  subsequently  at  Jerusalem.  Ps.  cxliv., 
though  by  its  contents  of  a  much  later  date,  is 
hv  the  title  in  the  LXX.  "  against  Goliath." 
But  there  is  also  a  psalm,  preserved  in  the 
LXX.  at  the  end  of  the  Psalter,  and  which, 
though  probably  a  mere  adaptation  from  the 
history,  well  sums  up  this  early  period  of  his 
life.  -^  n.  Relations  with  Saul.  —  Wc  now  enter 
on  a  new  aspect  of  David's  life.  The  victory 
over  Goliath  had  been  a  turning  point  of 
his  career.  Saul  inauired  his  parentage,  and 
took  him  finally  to  his  court.  Jonathan  was 
inspired  by  the  romantic  friendship  which 
bound  the  two  youths  together  to  the  end  of 
their  lives.  The  triumpmmt  songs  of  the  Is- 
raelitish  women  announced  that  they  felt  that 
in  him  Israel  had  now  found  a  deliverer  migh- 
tier even  than  Saul.  And  in  those  songs,  and 
in  the  fame  which  David  thus  acc^uirra,  was 
laid  the  foundation  of  that  unhappy  jealousy  of 
Saul  towards  him,  which,  mingling  with  the 
king's  constitutional  malady,  poisoned  his  whole 
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future  relations  to  David.  Three  new  quali- 
ties now  began  to  develop  themselves  in  Dar 
vid's  character.  The  first  was  his  prudence. 
It  was  that  peculiar  Jewish  caution  which  has 
been  compared  to  the  sagacity  of  a  hunted 
animal,  such  as  is  remarked  in  Jacob,  and  af- 
terwards in  the  persecuted  Israelites  of  the  mid- 
dle ages.  Secondly,  we  now  see  his  magnani- 
mous forbearance  ealled  forth,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, towards  Saul,  but  displaying  itself  (with 
a  few  painful  exceptions)  in  the  rest  of  his  life. 
He  is  the  first  example  of  the  virtue  of  chiv- 
alry. Thirdlv,  his  hair-breadth  escapes,  con- 
tinued througn  so  n^any  years,  impressed  upon 
him  a  sense  of  dependence  on  the  Divine  help, 
clearly  derived  from  this  epoch.  This  course  of 
life  subdivides  itself  into  four  portions: — 1. 
His  life  at  the  court  of  Saul  till  his  final  escape 
(I  Sam.  xviii.  2-xix.  18).  His  office  is  not  ex- 
actly defined.  But  it  would  seem,  that,  having 
been  first  armor-bearer  (xvi.  21,  xviii.  2),  then 
made  captain  over  a  thousand — the  subdivision 
of  a  tribe — |xviii.  13),  he  finally,  on  his  mar- 
riage with  Michal,  the  king's  second  daughter, 
was  raised  to  the  high  office  of  captain  of  the 
king's  body-guard,  second  only,  if  not  equal,  to 
Abner,  the  captain  of  the  host,  and  Jonathan, 
the  heir  apparent.  These  three  formed  the 
usual  com^nions  of  the  king  at  his  meals  (xx. 
25).  David  was  now  chiefly  known  for  his 
successful  exploits  against  the  Philistines,  bv 
one  of  which  he  won  his  wife,  and  drove  back 
the  Philistine  power  with  a  blow  from  which  it 
only  rallied  at  the  disastrous  close  of  Saul's 
reign.  He  also  stUl  performed  from  time  to 
time  the  office  of  minstrel.  But  the  successive 
snares  laid  by  Saul  to  entrap  him,  and  the  open 
violence  into  which  the  king's  madness  twice 
broke  out,  at  last  convinced  him  that  his  life 
was  no  longer  safe.  He  haa  t^'o  faithful  allies, 
however,  in  the  court — the  son  of  Saul,  his 
friend  Jonathan  —  the  daughter  of  Saul,  his 
wife  Michal.  Warned  by  ^he  one,  and  assisted 
l^  the  other,  he  escaped  by  night,  and  was  from 
tnenceforward  a  fugitive.  Jonathan  he  never 
saw  again  except  by  stealth.  Michal  was  given 
in  marriage  to  another  (Phaltielj,  and  he  saw 
her  no  more  till  long  after  her  father's  death. 
2.  His  escape  (1  Sam.  xix.  18-xxi.  15).  He  first 
ficd  to  Naioth  (or  the  pastures)  of  Ramali,  to 
Samuel.  This  is  the  first  recorded  occasion  of 
his  meeting  with  Samuel  since  the  original  in- 
terview during  his  boyhood  at  Bethlehem.  Up 
to  this  time  both  the  king  and  himself  had 
thought  that  a  re-union  was  possible  (see  xx.  5, 
26).  But  the  madness  of  Saul  now  became 
more  settled  and  ferocious  in  character,  and  Da- 
vid's danger  proportionably  greater.  The  se- 
cret interview  with  Jonathan  confirmed  the 
alarm  already  excited  by  Saul's  endeavor  to 
seize  him  at  Kamah.  and  he  now  determined  to 
leave  his  country,  and  take  refuge,  like  Corio- 
lanus  or  Themistoclcs  in  like  circumstances,  in 
the  court  of  his  enemy.  Before  this  last  re- 
solve, he  visited  Nob,  the  seat  of  the  tabernacle, 
partly  to  obtain  a  final  interview  ^lith  the  high- 
priest  (1  Sam.  xxii.  9, 15),  partly  to  obtain  food 
and  weapons.  On  the  pretext  of  a  secret  mis- 
sion from  Saul,  he  gained  an  answer  from  the 
oracle,  some  of  the  consecrated  loaves,  and 
the  consocrated  sword  of  Goliath.     His  stay  at 


the  court  of  AcRlSH  was  short.  Diacovered 
possibly  by  "  the  sword  of  Goliath,"  his  presence 
revived  the  national  enmity  of  the  Philistines 
against  their  former  conqueror,  and  he  only  es- 
caped by  tagtdnz  madness  (1  Sam.  xxi.  13).  S. 
His  life  as  an  inaependent  outlaw  (xxii.  1-xxvL 
25).  (a)  His  first  retreat  was  the  cave  of  Adut- 
lam,  prolMtbly  the  large  cavern,  not  far  from 
Bedilehem,  now  called  Khureit^.  Frotn  its  vi- 
cinity to  Bethlehem,  he  was  Joined  there  by  his 
whole  family,  now  feeling  themselves  insecure 
from  Saul's  fiiry  (xxii.  1).  This  was  probablv 
the  foundation  of  his  intimate  connection  with 
his  nephews,  the  sons  of  Zeruiah.  Besides 
these,  were  outlaws  and  debtors  from  every  part 
(6)  His  next  move  was  to  a  stronghold,  either 
the  mountain,  afterwards  called  Herodium,  close 
to  Adullam,  or  the  fastness  called  by  Josephus 
ATcutub,  the  Grecized  form  of  the  Hebrew  word 
Matzed  (1  Sam.  xxii.  4,  5 ;  I  Chr.  xii.  16),  in 
the  neighborhood  of  En-gedi.  Whilst  there,  he 
had  deposited  his  agod  parents,  for  the  sake  of 
greater  security,  beyodd  the  Jordan,  with  their 
ancestral  kinsman  of  Moab  (ib.  3).  The  neigh- 
boring king,  Nahash  of  Ammon,  also  treated 
him  lundly  (2  Sam.  x.  2).  Here  occuned  the 
chivalrous  exploit  of  the  ihiee  heroes  just  men- 
tioned to  procure  water  from  the  well  of  Beth- 
lehem, and  David's  chivalrous  answer,  like  that 
of  Alexander  in  the  desert  of  Gedrosia  (1  Qir. 
xi.  16-19;  2  Sam.  xxiii.  14-17).  He  was 
joined  here  bv  two  separate  bands.  One  a  lit- 
tle body  of  eleven  fierce  Gadite  mountaineers,, 
who  swam  the  Jordan  in  ilood-time  to  reach 
him  (1  Chr.  xii.  8).  Another  was  a  detach- 
ment of  men  from  Judah  and  Benjamin  under 
his  nephew  Amasai,  who  henceforth  attached 
himself  to  David's  fortunes  [l  Chr.  xii.  16-18). 
(c)  At  the  warning  of  Gad,  he  fled  next  to  the 
forest  of  Harethf  and  then  again  fell  in  with  the 
Philistines,  and  again,  apparently  advised  by 
Gad  (xxiii.  4),  made  a  descent  on  their  fora- 
ging parties,  and  relieved  Keilah,  in  which  he 
took  up  his  abode.  Whilst  there,  now  fbr  the- 
first  time  in  a  fortified  town  of  his  own  (xxiii. 
7),  he  was  joined  by  a  new  and  most  important 
ally  —  Abiathar,  the  lost  survivor  of  the  house 
of  Ithamar.  By  this  time  the  400  who  had 
joined  him  at  Adullam  (xxii.  2)  had  swelled 
to  600  (xxiii.  13).  (d)  The  situation  of  David 
was  now  changed  by  the  appearance  of  Saul 
himself  on  the  scene.  Apparently  the  danger 
was  too  great  for  the  little  arm^^  to  keep  to- 
gether. They  escaped  from  Kcilah,  and  dis- 
persed, "  whitnersoevcr  they  could  go,"  amongst 
the  fastnesses  of  Judah.  Henceforth  it  becomes 
difficult  to  follow  liis  movements  with  exact- 
ness. But  thus  much  we  discern.  He  is  in 
the  wilderness  of  Zipk.  Once  (or  twice)  the 
Ziphites  betray  his  movements  to  Saul.  Frem 
thence  Saul  literally  hunts  him  like  a  partridge, 
tiie  treacherous  Ziphites  beating  the  bushes 
before  him,  and  3,000  men,  stationed  to  catch 
even  the  print  of  his  footsteps  on  the  bills  (1 
Sam.  xxiii.  14,  22  (Heb.),  24  (LXX.),  xxiv. 
11,  xxvi.  2,  20).  David  finds  himself  driven  to> 
the  extreme  south  of  Judah,  in  the  wilderness 
of  Maon.  On  two,  if  not  throe  occasions,  the 
pursuer  and  pursued  catch  sight  of  each  other 
(1  Sam.  xxiii.  25-29,  xxiv.  1-22,  xxvi.).  Whilst 
he  was  in  the  wilderness  of  Maon  ooeumB^ 
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DiTid's  adventiire  with  Nabal,  instmctiye  as 
ihowing  hb  mode  of  cairying  oi^  the  freeboot- 
er's life,  and  his  marriage  with  Abigail.     His 
msrriage  with  Ahinoam  from  Jezreel,  also  in 
the  nine  neighborhood  (Josh.  xt.  56),  seems 
to  hs?e  tskea  place  a  short  time  before  (I  Sam. 
xxT. 43,  zxrii.  3 ;  2  Sam.  ilL  2).    4.  His  service 
inder  Adiish  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  1 ;  2  Sam.  i.  27). 
Wetfied  with  his  wandering  life,  he  at  last 
croaes  the  Philistine  frontier,  not,  as  before,  in 
the  capadtj  of  a  fogitiye,  bat  the  chief  of  a 
powermi  band— his  600  men  now  grown  into 
an  oigsniied  force,  with  their  wives  and  fami- 
lies aroimd  them  (xxvii.  3, 4).    After  the  man- 
ner of  Eastern  potentates,  Achish  gave  him, 
for  his  support,  a  city — ZiUag  on  the  frontier 
of  Phllistta  (xxviL  6).    There  we  meet  with 
tbe  first  note  of  time  in  David's  life.    He  was 
teiiU  then  Jbr  a  ^ear  and  four  month  {xxy^^^  7), 
ind  a  bodjr  of  Benjsunite  archers  ana  slin^rs, 
tvent^-two  of  whom  are  specially  named,  jomed 
him  torn  the  very  tribe  of  his  rival  (1  Chr.  xii. 
I"?).   He  deceived  Achish  into  confidence  by 
iltacking  the  old  Nomadic  inhabitants  of  tile 
<lesert  fimtier,  and  representing  the  plunder  to 
be  of  portions  of  the  southern  tribes  or  the 
Hbffladjc  allied  tribes  of  Israel.    Bat  this  eon- 
Uenoe  was  not  shared  by  the  Philistine  nobles, 
md  aooordingl^  Ihivid  was  sent  back  by  Achish 
fiom  the  hut  victorious  campaign  asainst  Saul. 
Dnring  his  absence^  the  Bedouin  Amalekites, 
whom  he  had  plnndered  during  the  previous 
jear,  had  made  a  descent  upon  £ldag,  Dumt  it 
to  the  groand,  and  carried  off  the  wives  and 
duUrea  of  the  new  settlement.    A  wild  scene 
of  fhntic  jg:rief  and  recrimination  ensued  be- 
tween David  and  his  followers.    It  was  calmed 
hf  aa  ocade  of  assaranoe  from  Abiathar.    As- 
nsted  by  the  Jtfanaasites  who  had  joined  him 
OB  the  march  to  Gilboa  (1  Chr.  xli.  19-21),  he 
overtook  die  invaders  in  the  desert,  and  re^ 
eorerad  the  spoil  (1  Sam.  xxx.).    Two  davs 
sfter  this  victoir,  a  Bedoain  amved  from  the 
aorth  with  the  ntal  news  of  the  defeat  of  Gil- 
^  The  reception  of  the  tidings  of  the  death 
of  his  rival  and  of  his  friend,  the  solemn 
inooming,  die  vent  of  his  indignation  against 
the  hearer  of  the  metsage,  the  pathetic  Umen- 
tatioQ  that  followed,  weXL  close   the  second 
period  of  David's  life  (2  Sam.  i.  1-27).— HI. 
Oa^i  nun.  —  (I.)    As  king   of  Judah   at 
Hdmo,  7£yean  (2  Sam.  ii.  11);  (2  Sam.  iL 
l-v.  5).    bdnon  was  selected,  doubtless,  as 
the  ancient  sacred  city  of  die  tribe  of  Judah, 
the  borial-place  of  the  patriarchs  and  the  in- 
horicuce  of  Caleb.     Here  David  was   first 
fcnnally  anointed  king  (2  Sam.  ii.  4).    To 
JmUh  bis  dominion  was  nominally  confined. 
Gradoally  his  power  increased,  and  during  the 
tvo  years  whidi  IbUowed  the  elevation  of  Ish- 
Imech  a  aeriea  of  skirmishes  took  place  be- 
tween the  two  kingdoms.    Then  rapidly  fol- 
lowed, thoi^  without  David's  consent,  the 
■woeaaive  mnrdera  of  Abitbb  and  of  Ishbo- 
■BBTH  (2  Sam.  iiL  30,  iv.  5).    The  throne,  so 
bog  waitiiig  for  bim,  was  now  vacant,  and  die 
Qjuied  voaoe  of  tiM  whole  people  at  once  called 
lum  to  ooenpty  ^^    -^  solenm  league  was  made 
between  him  and  his  people  (2  Siun.  v.  3).   For 
the  third  time  DaTid  was  anointed  king,  and  a 
festival  of  three  days  celebrated  die  Joyiol  event 


(I  Chr.  xii.  39).  His  litde  band  had  now 
swelled  into  "a  great  host,  like  the  host  of 
God"  n  Chr.  xii.  22).  The  command  of  it, 
which  had  formerly  rested  on  David  alone,  he 
now  devolved  on  his  nephew  Joab  (2  Sam.  ii. 
28).  (II.)  Reien  over  all  Israel  S3  years  (2 
Sam.  V.  5  to  1  K.  ii.  11).  (1)  The  foundadon 
of  Jerusalem.  One  fastness  alone  in  the  centre 
of  the  land  had  hitherto  defied  the  arms  of 
Israel.  On  this,  with  a  singular  prescience 
David  fixed  as  his  future  capital.  Bv  one  sud 
den  assault  Jebus  was  taken.  Tne  reward 
bestowed  on  the  successful  scaler  of  the  preci 
pice  was  the  highest  place  in  the  army.  Joab 
nenceforward  became  captain  of  the  host  (I 
Chr.  xi.  6).  The  royal  residence  was  instantly 
fixed  there — fordficatious  were  added  by  tibe 
king  and  by  Joab — and  it  was  Imown  by  the 
special  name  of  die  "city  of  David"  (1  Chr. 
xi.  7 ;  2  Sam.  v.  9).  The  Philisdnes  made  two 
ine£fectual  attacks  on  the  new  king  12  Sam.  v. 
17-20),  and  a  retribudon  on  their  rormer  vic« 
tories  took  place  b^  the  capture  and  conflagra- 
tion of  their  own  idols  (I  Chr.  xiv.  12).  Tyre, 
now  for  the  first  dme  appearing  in  the  sacred 
history,  allied  herself  widi  Israel;  and  Hiram 
sent  cedar-wood  for  the  buildings  of  the  new 
capital  (2  Sam.  v.  11),  especially  for  the  palace 
of  David  himself  (2  Sam.  vii.  2).  Unhallowed 
and  profane  as  the  city  had  been  before,  it  was 
at  once  elevated  to  a  sanctity  which  it  has  never 
lost,  above  any  of  the  ancient  sanctuaries  of 
the  land.  The  ark  was  now  removed  from  its 
obscurity  at  Kiijath-jearim  with  marked  solem- 
nity. A  temporarv  halt  (owing  to  the  death 
of  Uzza)  detainea  it  at  Obed-edom's  house, 
after  which  it  again  moved  forward  with  great 
state  to  Jerusalem.  It  was  the  sreatest  day  of 
David's  life.  One  incident  only  taraishea  its 
splendor — the  reproach  of  Micmd,  his  wife,  as 
he  was  finally  entering  his  own  palaoe,  to  cany 
to  his  own  household  the  benediction  which  he 
had  already  pronounced  on  his  people.  His 
act  of  severity  towards  her  was  an  additional 
mark  of  the  stress  which  he  himself  laid  on  the 
solemnity  (2  Sam.  vi.  20-23 ;   1  Chr.  xv.  29). 

i2)  Foundation  of  the  Court  and  Empire  of 
srad,  2  Sam.  viiL  to  xiL  The  erection  of  the 
new  capital  at  Jerusalem  introduces  us  to  a  new 
era  in  David's  life  and  in  the  history  of  the 
monarchy.  He  became  a  king  on  the  scale  of 
the  freaX  Oriental  sovereigns  of  Eg^t  and 
Persia,  with  a  regular  administration  and 
oiganixation  of  court  and  camp ;  and  he  also 
founded  an  imperial  dominion  which  for  the 
first  time  realised  the  prophetic  description  of 
the  bounds  of  the  chosen  people  (Gen.  xv.  18- 
21 ).  The  internal  oi^ganisation  now  established 
lasted  till  the  final  overthrow  of  the  monarchy. 
The  empire  was  of  much  shorter  duration,  con- 
tinuing only  through  the  reigns  of  David  and 
his  successor  Solomon.  But,  for  the  period  of 
its  existence,  it  lent  a  peculiar  character  to  the 
sacred  history,  (a)  In  the  internal  organiza- 
tion of  tiie  kingdom,  the  first  new  element  that 
has  to  be  considered  is  the  royal  family,  die 
djnuMty,  of  which  David  was  the  founder,  a 
position  which  entitled  him  to  the  name  of 
^'Patriarch"  (Acts  ii.  29),  and  (ultimately)  of 
the  ancestor  of  the  Messiah.  Of  these,  Absa- 
lom and  Adonijah  botii  inherited  their  father's 
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beauty  (2  Sam.  xiv.  25 ;  I  K.  i.  6) ;  but  Solo- 
mon alone  possessed  any  of  his  higher  aualities. 
It  was  from  a  union  of  the  children  of  oolomon 
and  Absalom  that  the  rojal  line  was  carried  on 
n  K.  XT.  2).  David's  strong  parental  afibction 
ibr  all  of  them  is  ver^  remarkable  (2  Sam.  xiii. 
31, 33, 36,  xiv.  33,  xviii.  5, 33,  xix.  4 ;  I  K.  i.  6). 
(b)  The  military  organization,  which  was  in 
net  inherited  from  Saul,  but  greatly  developed 
by  David,  was  as  follows:  (1)  "The  Host," 
t.€.  the  whole  available  milituy  fbrce  of  Israel, 
consbting  of  all  males  capable  of  bearing  arms, 
and  summoned  only  for  war.  There  were  12 
divisions  of  24,000  each,  who  were  held  to  be 
in  duty  month  by  month;  and  over  each  of 
them  presided  an  officer,  selected  for  this  pur- 
pose irom  the  other  military  bodies  formed  by 
David  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  1-15).  The  army  was 
still  distin^piished  from  those  of  surrounding 
nations  by  its  primitive  aspect  of  a  force  of  in- 
fantry without  cavalry.  The  onl^  innovations 
as  yet  allowed  were  the  introduction  of  a  very 
limited  number  of  chariots  (2  Sam.  viii.  4)  and 
of  mules  for  the  princes  and  officers  instead  of 
the  asses  (2  Sam.  xiii.  29,  xvui.  9).  (2)  The 
Body-guanl.  This  also  had  existed  in  the 
court  of  Saul,  and  David  himself  had  piobablv 
been  its  commanding  officer  (1  Sam.  xxii.  14). 
But  it  now  assumed  a  peculiar  organization. 
They  were  at  least  in  name  foreigners,  as  having 
been  drawn  from  the  Philistines,  probably  during 
David's  residence  at  the  court  of  Gath.  They 
are  usually  called  from  this  circumstance  "  Che- 
rethites  and  Pelethites."  The  captain  of  the 
force  was,  however,  not  only  not  a  foreigner,  but 
an  Israelite  of  the  highest  distinction  and  purest 
descent,  who  first  appears  in  this  capacity,  but 
who  outlived  David,  and  became  the  chief 
support  of  Uie  throne  of  his  son,  namely  Beha- 
iah,  son  of  the  chief-priest  Jehoiada,  represet- 
tative  of  the  eldest  oranch  of  Aaron's  house 
(2  Sam.  viii.  18,  xv.  18,  xx.  23 ;  I  K.  i.  38,  44). 

is)  The  most  peculiar  militaiy  institution  in 
>avid'8  army  was  that  which  arose  out  of  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  his  early  life.  The 
nucleus  of  what  afterwards  became  the  only 
standing  army  in  David's  forces  was  the  band 
of  600  men  who  had  gathered  round  him  in 
hia  wanderings.  The  number  of  600  was  still 
preserved.  It  became  yet  further  subdivided 
into  3  large  bands  of  200  each,  and  small  bands 
of  20  each.  The  small  bands  were  commanded 
by  30  officers,  one  for  each  band,  who  together 
formed  "  the  thirty,"  and  the  3  large  bands  bv 
3  officers,  who  together  formed  "  the  three," 
and  the  whole  by  one  chief,  "  the  captain  of  the 
mighty  men  "  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  8-^9 ;  1  Chr.  xi. 
9-47).  This  commander  of  the  whole  force 
was  Abishai,  David's  nephew  (1  Chr.  xi.  20; 
and  comp.  2  Sam.  xvi.  9).  (c)  Side  by  side 
with  this  militarv  organization  were  established 
social  and  moral  institutions.  Some  were  en- 
tirely for  pastoral,  agricultural,  and  financial 
purposes  (l  Chr.  xxvii.  25-31),  others  for 
judicial  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  29-32).  Some  few  are 
named  as  constituting  what  would  now  be 
called  the  court,  or  council  of  the  king;  the 
councillors,  Ahithophel  of  Gilo,  and  Jonathan 
the  king's  nephew  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  32,  33);  the 
companion  or  "fHend,"  Hushai  (1  Chr.  xxvii. 
83;  2  Sam.  xv.  37,  xvi.  19) ;  the  scribe,  Sheva, 


or  Seraiah,  and  at  one  time  Jonathan  f  9  8am.  xx. 
25 ;  1  Chr.  xxvii.  32) ;  Jehoshaphat,  the  xeooider 
or  historian  (2  Sam.  xx.  24),  and  Adonm  the 
tax-collector,  both  of  whom  survived  him 
(2  Sam.  XX.  24 ;  1  K.  zii.  18,  !v.  3,  6>  But 
the  more  peculiar  of  David's  institatiomi 
were  those  airectly  bearing  on  religion.  Two 
prophets  appear  as  the  king's  constant  adyisen. 
Of  these,  Gad,  who  seems  to  have  been  the 
elder,  had  been  David's  companion  in  exile; 
and,  from  his  being  called  "  the  seer,"  bdon^ 
probably  to  the  earliest  form  of  the  prophetic 
schools.  Nathan,  who  appears  for  the  first 
time  after  the  establishment  of  the  kingdk>m  at 
Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  vii.  2),  is  distingnisMd  hoih 
by  his  title  of  "  prophet,"  and  by  the  nature  of 
the  prophecies  which  he  utters  (2  Sam.  vii. 
5-17,  xii.  1-14),  as  of  the  purest  type  of 
prophetic  dispensation,  and  as  the  hope  of  the 
new  generation,  which  he  supports  in  toe  person 
of  Solomon  (1  K.  i.).  Two  high-priests  also 
appear — representatives  of  the  two  rival  houses 
of  Aaron  ( 1  Chr.  xxiv.  3) ;  here  again,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  two  prophets,  one,  AbiaUiar, 
who  attended  him  at  tfernsalem,  comjwnion  of 
his  exile,  and  connected  with  the  old  tune  of  the 
judges  (I  Chr.  xxvii.  34),  joining  him  after 
the  deaui  of  Saul,  and  becoming  afterwards  the 
support  of  his  son;  the  other,  Zadok,  who 
mmistered  at  Gibeon  (1  Chr.  xvi.  39),  and 
who  was  made  the  head  of  the  Aaronic  &mi]y 
(xxvii.  17).  Besides  these  four  great  religious 
thnctionaries  ihere  were  two  classes  of  subor- 
dinates— prophets,  specially  instructed  in  sing- 
ing and  music,  under  Asaph,  Heman  the 
grandson  of  Samuel,  and  Jeduthun  (I  Chr. 
XXV.  1-31) — Levites,  or  attendants  on  the 
sanctuary,  who  again  were  subdivided  into 
the  guardians  of  the  gates  and  guardians  of  the 
treasures  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  1-28)  which  had  been 
accumulated,  since  the  re-establishment  of  the 
nation,  by  Samuel,  Saul,  Abner,  Joab,  and 
David  himself  ( 1  Chr.  xxvi.  26-28).  (d)  From 
the  internal  state  of  David's  kingdom  we  pass 
to  its  external  relations.  These  will  be  found 
at  length  under  the  various  countries  to  which 
they  relate.  It  will  be  here  only  neoessaiy  to 
briefiy  indicate  the  enlargement  of  his  domin- 
ions. Within  ten  years  finom  the  e^tnre  of 
Jerusalem,  he  had  reduced  to  a  state  of  per- 
manent subjection  the  Philibtihbb  on  the 
west  (2  Sam.  viii.  1 ) ;  the  Moabitbb  on  the  east 
(2  Sam.  viii.  2),  by  the  exploits  of  Benaiah 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  20;  the  St&iakb  on  the  north- 
east as  fkr  as  the  Euphrates  (2  Sam.  viii.  3) ; 
the  Edomitbb  (2  Sam.  viii.  14),  on  the  south ; 
and  finallv  the  Amxokitbb,  who  had  broken 
their  ancient  alliance,  and*  made  one  grand 
resistance  to  the  advance  of  his  empire 
(2  Sam.  X.  1-19,  xii.  26-31).  These  three 
last  wars  were  entangled  with  each  other.  The 
last  and  crowning  point  was  the  siege  of  Kab- 
bah. (3)  Three  great  calamities  may  be 
selected  as  marking  the  b^;inning,  middle,  and 
close  of  David's  otherwise  prosperous  rei^; 
which  appears  to  be  intimated  in  the  question 
of  Gad  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  13),  "a  three  years' 
famine,  a  three  months'  fiignt,  or  a  three  days' 
pestilence."  (a)  Of  these,  the  first  (the  three 
years'  famine)  introduces  us  to  the  last  notices 
of  David's  relations  with  the  house  of  Sanl. 
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Then  has  often  arisen  a  palnfnl  sasptcton  in 
later  Kimea,  as  there  seems  to  hare  been  at  the 
time  (xTi.  7),  that  the  oracle,  which  gave  as 
the   canse   of    the  frmine    Saul's    massacre 
of  dw  Gibeonites,  may  have  been  connected 
with  the  desire  to  extinguish  the  last  remains 
of  the  iaIleQ  dynasty.    But  such  an  explanation 
b  not  needed.    The  massacre  was  prooablj  the 
most  recent  national  crime  that  had  left  any 
deep   impression;    and    the  whole   tenor  of 
David's  conduct  towards  Saul's  family  is  of  an 
opposite  kind.    f6)  The  second  gron^  of  inci- 
dents contains  the  tragedy  of  David's   life, 
which  grew  in  all  its  parts  out  of  the  polygamy, 
with  its  evil  consequences,  into  which  ne  had 
plunged  on  becoming  king.    Underneath  the 
splendor  of  his  last  glorious  campaign  against 
toe  Ammonites  was   a   dark   story,  nown 
probably  at  that  time  only  to  a  very  few ;  the 
double  crime  of  adultery  with  Bathsheba,  and 
of  the  Ttrtnal  murder  of  Uriah.    The  crimes 
are  ondonbtedly  those  of  a  common  Oriental 
despot.    But  the  rebuke  of  Nathan ;  the  sudden 
reviva]  of  the  king's  conscience ;  his  grief  ibr 
the  sickness  of  the  child ;  the  gathering  of  his 
nudes  and  elder  brothers  around  him ;  his  re- 
turn of  hope  and  peace ;  are  characteristic  of 
David,  and  of  David  only.   But  the  clouds  from 
this  time  gathered  over  Darid's  fbrtunes,  and 
henceforward  "  the  sword  never  departed  from 
his  boose  "  (2  Sam.  xii.  10) .  The  outrage  on  his 
dangbter  Tamar ;  the  murder  of  his  eldest  son 
Amnon ;  and  then  the  revolt  of  his  best-beloved 
Abaaloiii,  brought  on  the  crisis  which  once  more 
sent  him  forth  a  wanderer,  as  in  the  days  when 
he  fled  from  Sanl;  and  tl^,  the  heaviest  trial 
of  his  life,  was  aggravated  bv  the  impetuosity 
of  Joab,  now  perhaps,  finom  nis  complicity  in 
David's  crime,  more  unmanageable  than  ever. 
The  relMilion  was  fostered  apparently  by  the 
growing  jealousy  of  the  tribe  of  Jndah  at 
seeing  their  king   absorbed    into   the  whole 
nation ;  and  if,  as  appears  from  2  Sam.  xi.  3, 
xxiiL  34,  Ahithophd  was  the  grandfather  of 
Batltsbeba,  its  main  supporter  was  one  whom 
David  bad  provoked  by  nis  own  crimes.    For 
Its  general  course  the  reader  is  refbrred  to  the 
nanws  just  mentioned.  Mahanaim  was  the  capi- 
tal of  Mvid's  exile,  as  it  had  been  of  the  exiled 
boose  of  Scral  (2  Sam.  xvii.  24 ;  comp.  ii.  8, 12). 
His  forces  were  arranged  under  the  three  great 
military  ofltcers  who  remained  faithful  to  his 
fortunes -~Joab,  captain  of  the  host;  Abishai, 
capcain  of  "  the  mighty  men ; "  and  Ittai,  who 
seems  to  have  taken  tne  place  of  Benaiah  as 
captain  of  the  guard  (2  Sam.  xviii.  2).  On  Absa- 
lom's side  was  David's  nephew  Amasa  (ib.  xvii. 
2S).   Tlie  final  battle  was  (bught  in  the  "fbrest 
of  EfrfirBim,"  which  terminated  in  the  accident 
kadittg  to  die  death  of  Absalom.     At  this 
point  the  nanmtive  resumes  its  minute  detail. 
^fae  retoni  was  marked  at  every  stage  by 
re|oicnig  and  amnesty  (2  Sam.  xix.  16-40; 
1  K.  iL  7).    Jndah  was  first  reconcfled.    The 
embers  of  tbe  insurrection  still  smouldering 
(9    Sara.  xix.  41-43)  in   David's  hereditary 
tfoemies  of  die  tribe  of  Benjamin  were  trampled 
It  1^  tbe  mixture  of  boldness  and  sagacity  in 
BOW,  after  the  murder  of  Amasa,  once 
in  htt  old  pontion.    And  David  a^ain 
in  nndistnrbed  peace  at  Jerusuem 


(2  Sam.  XX.  1-22).  (c)  The  closing  period  of 
David's  life,  with  the  exception  of  one  great 
calamity,  mav  be  considered  as  a  grmlual 
preparation  for  the  reign  of  his  successor. 
This  calamity  was  the  three  days'  pestUence 
which  visited  Jerusalem  at  the  warning  of  the 
prophet  Gad.  The  occasion  which  led  to  this 
warning  was  the  census  of  the  oeople  taken  by 
Joab  at  the  king's  orders  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  1-9; 
1  Chr.  xxi.  1-7,  xxvii.  23,  24).  Joab's  repug- 
nance to  the  measure  was  such  that  he  refused 
altt^ther  tu  number  Leri  and  Be^jamiu 
(I  Chr.  xxi.  6).  The  plague  and  its  cessation 
were  commemorated  down  to  the  latest  times 
of  the  Jewish  nation.  Outside  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem,  Araunah,  or  Oman,  a  wealthy 
Jebusite — perhaps  even  the  ancient  king  of 
Jcbus  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  23) — possessed  a  thresh- 
ing-floor; there  he  and  his  sons  were  engaged 
in  threshing  the  com  gathered  in  from  the 
harvest  (I  Chr.  xxi.  20).  At  this  spot  an 
awful  vision  appeared,  such  as  is  described  in 
the  later  days  of  Jerusalem,  of  the  Angel  of 
the  Lord  stretching  out  a  drawn  sword  between 
earth  and  sky  over  the  devoted  city.  The  scene 
of  such  an  apparition  at  such  a  moment  was  at 
once  markea  out  for  a  sanctuary.  David  de- 
manded, and  Araunah  willingly  granted,  the 
site;  the  altar  was  erected  on  the  rock  of 
the  threshing-floor ;  the  place  was  called  by  the 
name  of  "Moriah"  (2  Chr.  iu.  1);  and  for 
the  first  time  a  holy  place,  sanctified  by  a  vision 
of  the  Divine  presence,  was  recognized  in 
Jerusalem.  It  was  this  spot  which  afterwards 
became  the  altar  of  the  Temple,  and  therefore 
the  centre  of  the  national  worship,  with  but 
sliffht  interroption,  for  more  than  1,000  years, 
and  it  is  even  contended  that  the  same  spot  is 
the  rock,  stiU  regarded  with  almost  idolatrous 
veneration,  in  the  centre  of  the  Mussulman 
"Dome  of  the  Bock."  A  formidable  con- 
spiracy to  interrupt  the  succession  broke  out  In 
tne  last  days  of  David's  reign,  which  detached 
from  his  person  two  of  his  court,  who  from 
personal  offence  or  adherence  to  the  ancient 
mmily  had  been  alienated  from  him  — Joab  and 
Abiathar.  But  Zadok,  Nathan,  Benaiah, 
Shimei,  and  Rei  remaining  firm,  the  plot  was 
stifled,  and  Solomon's  inauguration  took  place 
under  his  fhther's  auspices  (I  K  1. 1-53).  By 
this  time  David's  infirmities  had  grown  upon 
him.  The  warmth  of  his  exhaustrafhune  was 
attempted  to  be  restored  by  the  introduction  of 
a  young  Shunamite,  of  the  name  of  Abishag, 
mentioned  apparentiy  for  the  sake  of  an  incident 
which  grew  up  in  connection  with  her  out  of 
the  later  events  (I  K  i.  1,  11.  17).  His  last 
song  is  preserved — a  striking  union  of  the 
ideiQ  of  a  just  ruler  which  he  had  placed  before 
him,  and  of  the  difficulties  which  he  had  felt  in 
realizing  it  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  1-7).  His  last 
words,  as  recorded,  to  his  successor,  are  general 
exhortations  to  his  du^,  combined  with  warn- 
ings affainst  Joab  and  Shimei,  and  charges  to 
remember  die  children  of  Barzillai  ( 1  K.  ii.  1-9). 
He  died,  according  to  Josephus,  at  the  age  of 
70,  and  "was  buried  in  the  city  of  David." 
After  the  retum  from  the  captivity,  "the 
sepulchres  of  David "  were  still  pointed  out 
"oetween  Siloah  and  the  house  of^the  mightj 
men,"  or  "the  guard-house"  (Neh.  iii.  16). 
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ffis  tomb,  which  became  the  general  sepulchre 
of  the  kings  of  Jadah,  was  pointed  out  in  the 
latest  times  of  the  Jewish  people.    The  edifice 
shown  as  such  from  the  Crusades  to  the  present 
day  is  on  the  southern  hill  of  modem  Jerusa- 
lem, commonly  called  Mount  Zion,  under  the 
so-called  "  Ccenaculum ; "  but  it  cannot  be  iden- 
tified with  the    tomb  of  David,  which  was 
emphatically  withm  the  wallir. 
David,  City  of.    [Jerusalem.] 
Day.    The  variable  len^  of  the  natural 
day  at  difierent  seasons  led  m  the  very  earliest 
times  to  the  adoption  of  the  civil  day  (or  one 
revolution  of  the  sun)  as  a  standard  of  time. 
The  commencement  of  the  civil  day  varies  in 
diluent  nations:  the  Babylonians  reckoned  it 
from  sunrise  to  sunrise;    the  Umbrians  from 
noon  to  noon ;  the  Komans  from  midnight  to 
midnight ;  the  Athenians  and  others  from  sun- 
set to  sunset    The  H^rews  naturally  adopted 
the  latter  reckoning  f  Lev.  xxiii.  32, "  from  even 
to  even  shall  ye  cdeorate  your  sabbath  ")  from 
Qen.  i.  5,  "  the  evening  and  the  momuw  were  the 
first  day."    The  Jews  are  sapposetf,  like  the 
modem  Arabs,  to  have  adopted  from  an  early 
period  minute  snecifications  of  the  parts  of  the 
natural  day.    Roughly  indeed  they  were  con- 
tent to  divide  it  into  "  moming,  evening,  and 
noonday"  (Ps.  Iv.  17) ;  but  when  they  wished 
fbr  greater  aocuracjr  tney  pointed  to  six  unequal 
parts,  each  of  which  was  again  subdivided. 
These  are  held  to  have  been : — L  Neshepk  and 
Shachar,  "the  dawn."    After  their  acquaint- 
ance with  Persia  they  divided  this  into  (a)  the 
the  time  when  the  eastern  and  (6)  when  the 
western  horizon  was  illuminated.    The  writers 
ef  the  Jeras.  Talmud  divide  the  dawn  into 
finr  parts. — 11.  Boker, "  sunrise."    Some  sup- 
pose that  the  Jews,  like  other  Oriental  nations, 
commenced  their  civil  dav  at  this  time  until 
the  Exodus.  —  HL  Chom  nauydm, "  heat  of  the 
day,"  about  9  o'clock.  —  iV.  Taahamim,  "  the 
two  noons"  (Gen.  xliii.  16;  Dent  xxviii.  29). 
wV.  Ruach  hcttfjf&m,  **  the  cool  (lit.  wind)  of 
the  day,"  before  sunset  (Gen.  iii.  8) ;  so  called 
by  the  Persians  to  this  day.  —  VI.  Erd>,  "even- 
ing."   The  phrase  "between  the  two  even- 
ings" (Ex.  xvi.  12,  XXX.  B),  bein£  the  time 
marked  for  slaying  Uie  paschal  lamb  and  ofibr- 
ing  the  evening  sacrifice  (Ex.  xii.  6,  xxix.  39), 
led  to  a  dilute  between  ihe  Karaites  and  Sa- 
maritans on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Pharisees  on 
the  other.    The  former  took  it  to  mean  between 
sunset  and  full  darkness  (Dent.  xvi.  6) ;  the 
Rabbinists  explained  it  as  the  time  between  the 
bMpnning  ana  end  of  sunset. — Before  the  cap- 
tivity the  Jews  divided  the  nif ht  into  three 
watches  (Ps.  Ixiii.  6,  xc.  4),  viz.  the  first  watch, 
lasting  till  midnight  (Lam.  ii.  19,  A.  V.  "  the 
beginning    of    the  watches");    the  ** middle 
watch,"  lasting  till  cock-crow  (Judg.  vii.  19) ; 
and  the  morning  watch,  lasting  till  sunrise  (Ex. 
xiv.  24).    These  divisions  were  probablv  con- 
nected with  the  Levitical  duties  in  the  Temple 
service.    The  Jews,  however,  say  (in  spite  of 
their  own  definition, "  a  watch  is  the  thml  part 
of  the  nieht ")  that  they  always  had^^ur  night- 
watches  (comp.  Neh.  ix.  3),  but  that  the  fourth 
was  counted  as  a  part  of  toe  morainff.    In  the 
K.  T.  we  have  allusions  to  four  watches,  a  divi- 
sion borrowed  from  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 


These  were,  1.  flnom  twilight  till  9  o'clock 
(Mark  xi.  11 ;  John  xx.  19) ;  2.  midnight,  from 
9  till  12  o'clock  (Mark  xiii.  35) ;  3.  tiQ  3  in  the 
moming  (Mark  xiii.  35  ;  3  Mace.  v.  23) ;  4.  till 
daybreiuc  (John  xviii.  28).  The  word  held  to 
mean  "  hour  "  is  first  found  in  Dan.  iii.  6,  15, 
V.  5.  Perhaps  the  Jews,  like  the  Greeks,  learnt 
from  the  Babylonians  the  division  of  die  day 
into  12  parts. '  In  our  Lord's  time  the  division 
was  common  (John  xi.  9). 

Daysman,  an  old  English  term,  meaning 
wmpirt  or  arbitrator  (Job  ix.  33).  It  is  derived 
from  e&xy,  in  the  specific  sense  of  a  day  Jind 
far  a  tnal.  The  word  "  da^-sman  "  is  found  in 
Spenser's  Faerie  Queene,  ii.  c.  8,  in  the  Bible 
published  in  1551  (1  Sam.  ii.  25),  and  in  other 
works  of  the  same  age. 

Deaoon.  The  office  described  by  this  title 
appears  in  the  N.  T.  as  the  correlative  of 
hrioKonoc.  [Bishop.]  The  two  are  mentioned 
together  in  Phil.  i.  I ;  1  Tim.  iii.  2,  8.  Like 
most  words  of  similar  import,  it  appears  to 
have  been  first  used  in  its  generic  sense,  ininly- 
ing  subordinate  activity  (1  Cor.  iii.  5 ;  2  Uor. 
vi.  4),  and  afterwfuds  to  have  gained  a  more 
defined  connotation,  as  applied  to  a  distinct 
body  of  men  in  the  Christian  society.  The 
narrative  of  Acts  vi.  is  commonly  referral  to  as 

giving  an  account  of  the  institution  of  this  of- 
ce.  The  Apostles,  in  order  to  meet  the  com- 
plaints of  tne  Hellenistic  Jews,  that  their 
widows  were  neelected  in  the  daily  ministra- 
tion (StOKovia),  call  on  the  body  of  believers  to 
choose  seven  men  "  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
of  wisdom,"  whom  they  "  may  appoint  over 
this  business."  It  may  be  questioned,  how- 
ever, whether  the  seven  were  not  appointed  to 
higher  functions  than  those  of  the  aeacons  of 
the  N.  T.  There  are  indications,  however,  of 
the  existence  of  another  body  in  the  Church 
of  Jerusalem  whom  we  may  compare  with  the 
deacons  of  Phil.  i.  1,  and  1  Tim.  iii.  8.  As 
the  "elden"  of  Acts  xiv.  23,  xv.  6,  1  Pec 
V.  1,  were  not  mereh*  men  advanced  in  yean, 
so  the  "young  men"*'  of  Acts  v.  6,  10,  were 
probably  not  merely  youn^  men,  but  persons 
occupying  a  distinct  position  and  exercising 
distinct  nmctions.  It  is  natural  to  infer  that 
there  was  a  parallelism  between  the  two  titles 
of  di&KOvot  and  veurepoL  Luke  xxii.  26  tends 
to  the  same  conclusion.  Assuming  on  these 
data  ihe  identity  of  the  two  names  we  have  to 
ask — (1)  To  what  previous  oxsaniiation,  if 
any,  the  order  is  traceable  1  (2)  What  were 
&e  qualifications  and  functions  of  the  men 
so  designated  ?  I.  As  the  oonstitotion  of  the 
Jewish  synagogue  had  its  elders  or  paston,  so 
also  it  had  its  subordinate  ofikers  (Lnkeiv.  20), 
whose  work  it  was  to  £ive  the  reader  the  rolls 
containing  the  lessons  for  the  day,  to  clean  the 
svnagogue,  to  open  and  dose  it  at  the  rig^ht 
times,  n.  The  moral  qualifications  described 
in  1  Tim.  iii.,  as  necessazy  for  the  office  of  a 
deacon,  are  substantially  the  same  as  tboae  of 
the  bishop.  The  deacons,  however,  were  not 
required  to  be  "  jriven  to  hospitality,"  nor  to  be 
"  apt  to  teach.  It  was  enough  for  them  to 
"  hold  the  mvstery  of  the  fiuth  in  a  pore  con- 
science." They  were  not  to  eain  their  living 
by  disreputable  occupations.  On  offering  tbem- 
I  selves  for  their  work  they  were  to  be  sabjact  to 
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a  ftarict  scratiny  (1  Tim.  iii.  10),  and  if  tlds 
anded  satisfactorily  were  to  enter  on  it.  Fxx>m 
tbe  analog  of  the  synagogue,  and  from  the 
scanty  notices  of  the  N.  T.,  we  may  think  of 
the  veurepoi  in  the  Chorch  of  Jerusalem  as 
preparing  the  rooms  in  which  the  disciples  met, 
taking  part  in  the  distribution  of  alms  out  of 
the  common  fnnd,  at  first  with  no  direct  super* 
vision,  then  under  that  of  the  Seven,  and  after- 
wards under  the  elders,  maintaining  order  at 
the  daily  meetings  of  the  disciples  to  break 
bread,  baptizing  new  converts,  distributing  the 
bread  ana  the  wine  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  which 
the  Apostle  or  his  representative  oad  blessed. 
It  does  not  appear  to  have  belonged  to  the  of- 
fice of  a  deacon  to  teach  publicly  in  the  Church. 
The  possession  of  any  special  x^P^f^  would 
lead  nalorally  to  a  higher  work  and  office,  but 
ibe  idea  that  the  diaconate  was  but  a  probation 
through  which  a  man  had  to  pass  before  he 
eould  be  an  elder  or  bishop  was  foreign  to  the 
eonstitntion  of  the  Church  of  the  1st  century. 

DeaooneflS.  The  word  dUucovoc  is  found 
IB  Rom.  xvi.  1  (A.  V.  "  servant "),  associated 
with  a  female  name,  and  this  has  led  to  the 
eonclosion  that  there  existed  in  the  Apostolic 
age,  aa  there  nndonbtedly  did  a  little  later,  an 
order  of  women  bearing  that  title,  and  exorcis- 
ing in  relation  to  their  own  sex  functions  which 
were  analogous  to  those  of  the  deacons.  On 
this  hypothesis  it  has  been  inferred  tliat  the 
women  mentioned  in  Rom.  xvi.  6, 12,  belonged 
to  nich  an  order.  The  rules  ^iven  as  to  the 
eondnct  of  women  in  1  Tim.  iii.  11,  Tit  ii.  3, 
have  in  like  manner  been  referred  to  them,  and 
they  have  been  identified  even  with  the 
"widows"  of  1  Tim.  v.  3-10.  In  some  of 
these  instances,  however,  it  seems  hardly  doubt- 
fa]  that  writers  have  transferred  to  the  earliest 
age  of  the  Church  the  oiganization  of  a  later. 

Desd.  Sea.  This  name  nowhere  occurs  in 
the  Bible,  and  appears  not  to  have  existed  until 
the  2d  century  after  Christ  In  the  0.  T.  the 
lake  ia  called  "  the  Salt  Sea,"  and  "  the  Sea  of 
the  Plain,"  and  under  the  former  of  these 
njunea  it  will  be  found  described. 

Dearth.    [Faminb.] 

DeHbir.  the  name  of  three  places  of  Pales- 
tine. 1.  A  town  in  the  mountains  of  Judah 
( Jofrh.  XT.  49),  one  of  a  group  of  eleven  cities 
to  the  west  of  Hebron.  The  earlier  name  of 
Debir    was    Kiijatb-sepher,   "city  of  book" 


{Joah.  XT.  15;  Jud^.  i.  11),  and  Kiijath-san 
one  of  the  cities  given  with  their  " suburbs" 


«!.-." 


nah,  "city  of  palm"  (Jos 


XV.  49).    It  was 
leir  "suburbs"  to 
the  priests   (Jo^   xxi.   15;    I    Chr.  vi.  58). 
Debir  does  not  appear  to  have  been  known  to 
Jerome,  nor  has  it  been  discovered  with  cer- 
tainty in  modem  times.    About  three  miles  to 
tlie  weal  of  Hebron  is  a  deep  and  secluded  val- 
ley called  the  Wcufy  Nunkur,  enclosed  on  the 
Borlli  by  hills,  of  which  one  bears  a  name 
certainly    suggestive    of    Debir — Dewir-ban. 
Schwars  spem  of  a  Wady  Dfbir  in  ibis  direc- 
tion.    Van  de  Yelde  finds  Debir  at  DQbA,  six 
loiles  S.  W.  of  Hebron.  —  2.  A  place  on  the 
north  boundary  of  Judah,  near  the  "  ValleYof 
^chor  "  (Josh.  xv.  7),  and  therefore  somewhere 
ixt  the  complications  of  hill  and  ravine  behind 
J<ericho.    A  Wadu  Dabor  is  marked  in  Van  de 
Vdde's  m^  aa  doae  to  the  8.  of  iVefry  M^»a, 


at  the  N.  W.  comer  of  the  Dead  Sea.  — 8.  The 
"  border  of  Debir  "  is  named  as  forming  part 
of  the  boundaiy  of  Gad  (Josh.  xiii.  26),  and  as 
apparently  not  far  from  Mahanaim. 

I)el>ir,  King  of  Eglon;  one  of  the  five 
kings  hanged  by  Joshua  (Josh.  x.  3,  23). 

Deb'^ora.  a  woman  of  Naphtali,  mother  of 
Tobiel,  the  &ther  of  Tobit  (Tob.  i.  8).    Ap. 

Deb'orah.  *1.  The  nurse  of  Rebekah 
(Gen.  XXXV.  8).  Deborah  accompanied  Re* 
bekah  from  the  house  of  Bethuel  (Gen.  xxiv. 
59),  and  is  only  mentioned  by  name  on  the 
occasion  of  her  burial,  under  the  oak-tree  of 
Bethel,  which  was  called  in  her  honor  Allon- 
Bachuth.  —  2.  A  prophetess  who  judged  Is- 
rael (Jttdg.  iv.,  v.).  She  lived  under  thepalm- 
tree  of  Deborah,  between  Ramah  and  Bethel 
in  Mount  Ephraim  (Judg.  iv.  5),  which,  as 
palm-trees  were  rare  in  Palestine,  "is  men- 
tioned as  a  well-known  and  solitary  landmark, 
and  was  probablv  the  same  8)X)t  as  that  called 
(Judg.  XX.  33)  Baal-Tamar,  or  the  sanctuaiy 
of  the  palm  "  (Stanley  S,  and  P  146).  She 
was  probably  a  woman  of  Ephraim,  although, 
irom  the  expression  in  Judg.  v.  15,  some  sup- 
pose her  to  nave  belonged  to  Issachar.  Lapi* 
doth  was  probably  her  husband,  and  not  Bari^, 
as  some  say.  She  was  not  so  much  a  judge  as 
one  gifted  with  prophetic  commana  'Judg.  iv. 
6,  14,  V.  7),  and  by  virtue  of  her  Inspiration 
'*a  mother  in  Israel.  '  Jabin's  tyranny  was 
peculiarly  felt  in  the  northern  tribes,  who  were 
near  his  capital  and  under  her  jurisdiction,  vis. 
Zebulon,  Naphtali,  and  Issachar :  hence,  when 
she  summoned  Barak  to  the  deliverance,  it  ^bs 
on  them  that  the  brunt  of  the  battle  fell.  Un- 
der her  direction  Barak  encamped  on  the  broad 
summit  of  Tabor.  Deborah  s  prophecy  was 
fulfilled  (Judg.  iv.  9),  and  the  enemy's  general 
perished  among  the  "oaks  of  the  wanderers 
(Zaanaim),"  in  the  tent  of  the  Bedouin  Kenite's 
wife  (Judg.  iv.  21)  in  the  northem  mountains. 
Deborah's  title  of  **  prophetess  "  includes  the 
notion  of  inspired  poetry,  as  in  Ex.  xv.  20; 
and  in  this  sense  tne  glorious  triumphal  ode 
(Judg.  V.)  well  vindicates  her  claim  to  the 
office. 

Debtor.    [Loan.] 

Deoap'^oliB.  This  name  occurs  only  three 
times  in  Uie  Scriptures,  Matt  iv.  25,  Mark  v. 
20,  and  vii.  31.  Immediately  after  the  con- 
quest of  Syria  by  the  Romans  (b.c.  65)  ten 
cities  appear  to  have  been  rebuilt,  partially  col- 
onized, and  endowed  with  peculiar  privileges; 
the  country  around  them  was  hence  called  De- 
capoUs.  Plin^  enumerates  them  as  foUows: 
ScythopoUsj  Htpm,  Gadara,  PeOuy  PhilcMMa, 
Genua,  Dion,  Canatha,  Dctmaaau,  and/2apAana. 
Ptolemy  (v.  17)  makes  Capiiolias  one  of  the 
ten ;  and  an  old  Palmyrene  inscription  includes 
Ab^.  Josephus  calls  ScythopoUs  the  largest 
city  of  Decapolis,  thus  manifestly  exduung 
Damascus  from  the  number.  All  the  cities  of 
Decapolis,  with  the  single  exception  of  Scythop- 
olis,  fay  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan.  It  would 
ap^ar,  however,  from  Matt  iv.  25,  and  Mark 
vii.  31,  that  Decapolis  was  a  general  appella- 
tion for  a  large  district  extending  along  both 
sides  of  the  Jordan.  Pliny  says  it  reached 
from  Damascus  on  the  north  to  Philadelphia 
on  the  south,  and  frt>m  Scy thopolis  on  the  west 
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to  Canatha  on  the  east.  This  reg;ion,  onoe  bo 
populous  and  prosperoas,  from  which  multi- 
tnaes  flocked  to  hear  the  Saviour,  and  through 
which  multitudes  followed  His  footsteps,  is  now 
almost  without  an  inhabitant 

De'dan.  1.  The  name  of  a  son  of  Raar 
mah,  son  of  Cush  |Gen'.  x.  7 ;  1  Chr.  i.  9).  — 
2.  A  son  of  Joksnan,  son  of  Keturah  (Gen. 
XXT.  8;  1  Clir.  i.  32).  Tha  usual  opinion  re- 
specting these  founders  of  tribes  is  that  the  first 
settled  among  the  sons  of  Cush,  wherever  these 
latter  may  he  placed ;  the  second,  on  the 
Syrian  borders,  about  the  territory  of  Edom. 
But  Gesenius  and  Winer  have  suggested  that 
the  name  may  apply  to  one  tribe ;  and  this  may 
be  adopted  as  prooable  on  the  supposition  that 
the  descendants  of  the  Keturahite  Dedan  in- 
termarried with  those  of  the  Cushite  Dedan, 
whom  the  writer  places,  presumptively,  on  the 
borders  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  theory  of 
this  mixed  descent  gains  weight  from  the  fact 
that  in  each  case  the  brother  of  Dcdan  is  named 
Sheba.  It  may  be  supposed  that  the  Dedanitcs 
were  among  Uie  chier  traders  traversing  the 
caravan-route  frt>m  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
to  the  south  of  Palestine,  bearing  merchandise 
of  India,  and  possibly  of  Southern  Arabia; 
and  hence  the  mixture  of  such  a  tribe  with 
another  of  different  (and  Keturahite)  descent 
presents  no  impossibilit}'.  The  passages  in  the 
Bible  in  which  Dedan  is  mentioned  (besides 
the  genealogies  above  referred  to)  are  contained 
in  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  (xxi.  13),  Jeremiah 
(xxv.  23,  xlix.  8),  and  Ezekiel  (xxv.  13,  xxvii. 
15,  20,  xxxviii.  13),  and  are  in  every  case  ob- 
scure. The  probable  inferences  from  these 
mentions  of  Dcdan  are  ^  1 .  That  Dedan,  son 
of  Raamah,  settled  on  the  shores  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  and  his  descendants  became  caravan- 
merchants  between  tliat  coast  and  Palestine. 
2.  That  Joknhan,  or  a  son  of  Jokshan,  by  in- 
termarriage with  the  Cushite  Dedan,  formed  a 
tribe  of  the  same  name,  which  appears  to  have 
had  its  chief  settlement  in  the  borders  of  Idn- 
miea,  and  perhaps  to  have  led  a  pastoral  life. 
A  native  indication  of  the  name  is  presumed 
to  exist  in  the  island  of  Dddan,  on  the  borders 
of  the  gulf. 

De  aaaim.    Is.  xxi.  13.     IDbdan.1 

Dedication,  Feast  of  tne,  the  festival 

instituted  to  commemorate  the  purging  of  the 
Temple  and  the  rebuilding  of  the  altar  after 
Judas  MaccabsBus  had  driven  out  the  Syrians, 
n.c.  164.  It  is  named  only  once  in  the  Canon- 
ical Scriptures,  John  x.  22.  Its  institution  is 
recorded  1  Mace.  iv.  52-59.  It  commenced  on 
the  25th  of  Chisleu,  the  anniversary  of  the 
])oIlution  of  the  Temple  by  Antiochus  Epiph- 
i'.ncs,  B.C.  167.  Like  the  great  Mosaic  feasts, 
it  lasted  eight  days,  but  it  did  not  require  at- 
tendance at  Jerusalem.  It  was  an  occasion  of 
ranch  festivity.  The  writer  of  2  Mace,  tells  us 
that  it  was  celebrated  in  nearly  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  with  the  car- 
rying of  branches  of  trees,  and  with  much 
timing  (x.  6,  7).  Josephus  states  that  the 
festival  was  called  "  Li-rhts."  In  the  Temple 
at  Jerusalem  the  *'  Hallel "  was  sung  every  day 
of  the  feast. 

Deer.    [Fa  llo  w-Debr.  ] 

Degprees,  Songs  of»  a  title  given  to  fifteen 


Psalms,  fix>m  cxx.  to  cxxxiv.  incluaiTe.  Four 
of  diem  are  attributed  to  David,  one  is  ascribed 
to  the  pen  of  Solomon,  and  the  other  ten  give 
no  indication  of  their  author.  Eichhom  sup- 
poses them  all  to  be  the  work  of  one  and  the 
same  bard,  and  he  also  shares  the  opinion  of 
Herder,  who  interprets  the  title,  "  Hymns  for 
a  journey."  With  respect  to  the  term  rendered 
in  the  A.  V.  "  degrees,"  a  great  diversity  of 
opinion  prevails  amongst  Biblical  critics.  Ac- 
cording to  some  it  refers  to  the  melody  to 
which  the  Psalm  was  to  be  chanted.  Others, 
including  Gesenius,  derive  the  word  fix>m  the 
])oetical  composition  of  the  song,  and  from  the 
circumstance  that  the  concluding  woi-ds  of 
the  preceding  sentence  arc  often  repeated  at  the 
commencement  of  the  next  verse  (comp.  cxxi. 
4,  5,  and  cxxiv.  1-2  and  3--4).  Abcn  Ezra 
quotes  an  ancient  authority,  which  maintains 
that  the  decrees  allude  to  the  fifteen  steps  which, 
in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  led  from  the  court 
of  the  women  to  that  of  the  men,  and  on  each 
of  which  steps,  one  of  the  fifteen  songs  of 
degrees  was  chanted.  The  most  generally  ac- 
credited opinion,  however,  is  that  they  were 
pilgrim  songs,  sung  by  the  people  as  they  went 
up  to  Jerusalem. 

De^liavites  are  mentioned  but  once  in 
Scripture  (Ezr.  iv.  9).  They  were  among  the 
colonists  planted  in  Samaria  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Captivity  of  Israel.  From  their 
name,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  fact  that 
they  are  coupled  with  the  Susanchites  (Susia- 
nians,  or  people  of  Susa)  and  the  Elamites 
(ElymsBans,  natives  of  the  same  country),  it  is 
fairly  concluded  that  they  are  the  Dai  or  Dahi, 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  (i.  125)  among  the 
nomadic  tribes  of  Persia. 

Delcar.  The  son  of  Deka*,  t.^  Beh- 
Dbker,  was  Solomon's  commissariat  officer  in 
the  western  part  of  the  hill-country  of  Judah 
and  Benjamin,  Shaalbim  and  ^thshemesh 
(1  K.  iv.  9). 

Delai^all.  L  A  priest  in  the  time  of  Da  rid, 
leader  of  the  twenty-third  course  of  priests 
(I  Chr.  xxiv.  18).  —2.  "  Children  of  Delaiah" 
were  among  the  peonle  of  uncertain  pedigree 
who  returned  from  Babylon  with  Zenibbabel 
(Ezr.  ii.  60;  Neh.  vii.  62).— 3.  Son  of  Me- 
hetabc«l  and  father  of  Shemaiah  (Neh.  vi.  10). 
— 4.  Son  of  Shemaiah,  one  of  the  "princes** 
about  the  court  of  Jehoiakim  (Jer.  xxxvi.  12, 
25).  The  name  also  occurs  in  the  A.  V.  as 
Dalaiah. 

Derilally  a  woman  who  dwelt  in  the  valley 
of  Sorek,  beloved  by  Samson  (Judg.  xvi.  4-1 8). 
Her  connection  with  Samson  forms  the  thlid 
and  last  of  those  amatory  adventures  which  in 
his  history  are  so  inextricably  blended  with  the 
craft  and  prowess  of  a  judge  in  Israel.  She 
was  bribed  bv  the  "  lords  of  the  Philistines " 
to  win  from  Samson  the  secret  of  his  strength, 
and  the  means  of  overcoming  it.  There  seems 
to  be  little  doubt  that  she  was  a  Philistine 
courtesan  ;  and  her  emplovment  as  a  political 
emissary,  together  with  the  lai^  sum  which 
was  ofiercd  for  her  services  (1,100  pieces  of  sil- 
ver from  each  lord  =»  5,500  shekels ;  cf.  Judg. 
iii.  3),  and  the  tact  which  is  attributed  to  her 
in  Jndi:^,  but  more  especially  in  Josephus,  in- 
dicates a  position  not  lucely  to  be  occupied  by 
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mj  Israelitish  woman  at  that  period  of  national 
dmeaaion. 
Deluge.    [Noah.] 

Delos.  mentioQed  in  I  Maoc  xt.  23,  is  the 
smallest  of  the  islands  called  Cydadea  in  the 
JBtgtask  Se^  It  was  one  of  the  chief  seats  of 
the  worship  of  Apollo,  and  was  celebrated  as 
the  Irirthpuioe  of  this  god  and  of  his  sister 
Artemis  (Diana).    Ap. 

De^maa,  most  probably  a  contraction  from 
Demetrios,  or  perhaps  from  Demarchos,  a  com- 
panion of  St.  Paul  (Philem.  24 ;  Col.  ir.  U) 
during  his  tint  imprisonment  at  Borne.  At  a 
later  period  (2  Tim.  iv.  10)  we  find  him  men- 
tionea  as  haring  deserted  the  apostle  through 
love  of  this  present  world,  and  gone  to  Thes- 
salonica 

Deme'trinSy  a  maker  of  silver  shrines  of 
AriemiA  at  Ephesns  (Acts  xix.  24).  These 
were  small  mooels  of  the  great  temple  of  the 
Ephesian  Artemis,  with  her  statue,  which  it 
was  costomary  to  carry  on  journeys,  and  place 
on  houses,  as  charms. 

1)01110^11118  I.,  snmamed  Soter,  "  The 
Savior,"  king  of  Syria,  was  the  son  of  Seleu- 
ens  PhilopAtor,  and  grandson  of  Antiochus  the 
Gfeat.  While  still  a  boy  ho  was  sent  by  hid 
fifttber  as  a  hostage  to  Bk>me  (b.c.  175j  in  ex- 
change for  his  uncle  Antiochus  Epiphancs. 
From  his  position  he  was  unable  to  oner  any 
opposition  to  the  usurpation  of  the  Syrian 
throne  by  Antiochus  IV. ;  but  on  the  death  of 
that  monarch  (b.c.  164)  he  claimed  his  liberty 
and  the  reoo^ition  of  nis  chum  by  the  Roman 
senate  in  preference  to  that  of  his  cousin  Anti- 
ochus V.  His  petition  was  refused:  he  leffc 
Italy  secretly,  and  landed  with  a  small  force  at 
Tripolia  in  Fhcenicia  (2  Mace.  xiv.  1 ;  1  Mace. 
vii.  1).    The  Svrians  soon  declared  in  his  favur 

iB.c.  162),  and  Antiochus  and  his  protector 
^ystas  were  put  to  death  (1  Mocc.  vii.  2,  3 ; 
2  Uaoc  xiv.  2).  Ilis  campaigns  against  the 
Jews  were  unsuccessful.  In  b.c.  152,  Alexan- 
der Balas  was  brought  forward,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Roman  senate,  as  a  claimant  to  the 
throne.  The  rivals  met  in  a  decisive  engaj^o- 
ment  (b.c.  150),  and  Demetrius,  after  display- 
ing the  greatest  personal  bravery,  was  defeatcil 
and  slain  (I  Mace.  x.  48-50).    Ap. 

Dome  trillB  n.»  "  The  Victorious  "  (Ni- 
cator),  was  the  eldest  son  of  Demetrius  Soter. 
He  was  sent  by  his  father,  together  with  his 
brother  Antiochus,  with  a  iaxge  treasure,  to 
Cnidos,  when  Alexander  Balas  laid  claim  to 
the  throne  of  Syria.  When  he  was  grown  up 
he  made  a  descent  on  Syria  (b.c.  148),  and  was 
received  with  general  favor  (1  Mace.  x.  67  ffl). 
His  campaigns  against  Jonathan  and  the  Jews 
are  described  in  1  Mace,  x.,  xi.  In  B.C.  138, 
Demetrius  was  taken  prisoner  by  Arsaces  VI. 
(Mithridates),  whose  dominions  he  had  invaded 
(1  Maoc.  xiv.  1-3).  Mithridates  treated  his 
captive  honorably,  and  gave  him  his  daughter 
in  marriage.  When  Antiochus  Sidetes,  who 
had  gained  possession  of  the  Syrian  throne, 
invaded  Partnia,  Phraates  emploved  Demetrius 
to  efiect  a  diversion.  In  this  Demetrius  suc- 
ceeded, and  when  Antiochus  fell  in  battle,  he 
again  took  possession  of  the  S}'Tiun  crown 
(B.C.  1281  »ci  long  afterwards  a  pretender, 
sapported  by  VuA.  rhysoon,  appeared  in  the 


field  against  him,  and  after  sufiermg  a  defeat 
he  was  tissassinated,  according  to  some  by  his 
wife,  while  attempting  to  escape  b^  sea.    Ap. 

Demon.  I.  its  usage  in  classical  Greek  is 
various.  In  Homer,  where  the  gods  are  but 
supernatural  men,  it  is  used  interchangeably 
with  "god;"  afterwards  in  Hesiod,  when  the 
idea  of  the  gods  had  become  more  exalted,  and 
less  familiar,  the  "demons"  are  spoken  of  as 
intermediate  beings,  the  messengers  of  the  gods 
to  men. — II.  In  tne  LXX.  the  words  dai/iuv  and 
daifiovtw  are  not  found  very  ft^uently,  but  vet 
employed  to  render  different  nebrcw  words; 
generally  in  reference  to  the  idols  of  heathen 
worship.  In  Josephns  we  find  the  word  "  de- 
mons used  alwaj^  of  evil  spirits.  By  PhUo 
it  appears  to  be  used  in  a  more  general  sense, 
as  eouivalent  to  "  angels,"  and  referring  to  both 
good  and  evil.  —  III.  We  now  come  to  the  use 
of  the  term  in  the  N.  T.  In  the  Gospels  gen- 
erally, in  James  ii.  19,  and  in  Rev.  xvi.  14,  the 
demons  are  spoken  of  as  spiritual  beings,  at 
enmity  with  God,  and  having  power  to  afflict 
man,  not  only  with  disease,  but,  as  is  marked 
by  the  frequent  epiUiet  "  unclean,"  with  spirit- 
ual pollution  also.  They  **  believe  "  the  power 
of  God  "and  tremble''^  (James  ii.  19);  they 
recognize  the  Lord  as  the  Son  of  God  (Matt, 
viii.  29;  Luke  iv.  41),  and  acknowled^  the 
power  of  His  name,  used  in  exorcism,  m  the 
place  of  the  name  of  Jehovah,  by  His  appointed 
messengers  (Acts  xix.  15) ;  and  look  forward 
in  terror  to  the  iuclgment  to  come  (Matt.  viii. 
29).  The  descnption  is  precisely  that  of  a 
nature  akin  to  the  angelic  in  knowledge  and 
powers,  but  with  the  emphatic  addition  of  the 
idea  of  positive  and  active  wickedness.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  of  its  being  a  doctrine  of 
Scripture,  mysterious  (though  not  necessarily 
impossible)  as  it  may  be,  that  in  idolatry  the 
influence  of  the  demons  was  at  work  and  per- 
mitted by  God  to  be  effective  within  certain 
bounds.  Of  the  nature  and  origin  of  the 
demons,  Scripture  is  all  but  silent. 

Demoniacs.  This  woni  is  frequently  ttsed 
in  the  N.  T.,  and  applied  to  persons  suffering 
under  the  possession  of  a  demon  or  evil  s]iirit, 
such  possession  generally  showing  itself  visiblv 
iu  bodily  disease  or  mental  derangement.  With 
regard  to  the  frequent  mention  of  demoniacs 
in  Scripture  three  main  opinions  have  been 
started. — I.  That  of  Strauss  and  the  mythical 
school,  which  makes  tlie  whole  account  merely 
symbolic,  without  basis  of  fact.  The  notion 
stands  or  foils  with  the  mythical  theory  as  a 
whole.  —  II.  The  second  theory  is,  that  our 
LfOrd  and  the  Evangelists,  in  referring  to  dem- 
oniacal possession,  spoke  only  in  accommo- 
dation to  the  general  belief  of  the  Jews,  with- 
out any  assertion  as  to  its  truth  or  its  falsity. 
It  is  concluded  that,  since  the  sjrmptoms  of  the 
affliction  were  frequently  those  or  bodUv  dis- 
ease (as  dumbness,  Matt.  ix.  32;  blindness, 
Matt.  xii.  22;  epilepsy,  Mark  ix.  17-27),  or 
those  seen  in  cases  of  ordinary  insanity  (as  in 
Matt.  viii.  28 ;  Mark  v.  1-5)*,  since  also  the 
phrase  "  to  have  a  devil "  is  constantly  used  in 
connection  with,  and  as  apparently  ec^uivalent 
to,  "  to  be  mad  "  (see  John  vii.  20,  viii.  48,  x. 
20,  and  perhaps  Matt.  xi.  18;  Luke  vii.  33); 
and  since,  lastly,  cases  of  demoniacal  possession 
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are  not  known  to  occur  in  our  own  days,  there- 
fore wo  must  suppose  that  our  Lord  spoke,  and 
the  Evangelists  wrote,  in  accordance  with  the 
belief  of  the  time,  and  with  a  view  to  be  clearly 
understood,  especially  by  the  soflcrcrs  them- 
selves, but  that  the  demoniacs  were  merely 
persons  suiiering  under  unusual  diseases  of 
body  and  mind.  With  regard  to  this  theory 
also,  it  must  be  remarked  that  it  does  not  ac- 
cord either  with  the  general  principles  or  with 
the  particular  lan<page  of  Scripture.  Accom- 
modation is  possible  when,  in  things  indiffer- 
ent, language  is  used  which,  although  scientifi- 
cally or  ctymologically  inaccurate,  yet  conveys 
a  true  impression,  or  when,  in  things  not  in- 
dif^rcnt,  a  declaration  of  truth  (1  Cor.  iii.  I, 
2),  or  a  moral  law  (Matt.  xix.  8),  is  given, 
true  or  right  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  imperfect, 
because  of  ^e  imperfect  progress  of  its  recipi- 
ents. But  certainly  here  the  matter  was  not 
iadifibrent.  Nor  was  the  language  used  such 
as  can  be  paralleled  with  mere  conventional 
expression.  Nor  is  there,  in  the  whole  of  the 
New  Testament,  the  least  indication  that  any 
**  economy  '*  of  teaching  was  emploved  on  ac- 
count of  the  **  hardness  "  of  the  Jews  "  hearts." 
Possession  and  its  cure  are  recorded  plainly  and 
simply ;  demoniacs  are  freouently  distinguished 
from  those  afflicted  with  Dodil^  sickness  (sec 
Mark  i.  32,  xvi.  17,  18 ;  Luke  vi.  17,  18J,  even, 
it  would  seem, from  the  epileptic  (Matt.  iv.  24) ; 
the  some  outward  signs  are  sometimes  referred 
to  possession,  sometimes  merely  to  disease 
(comp.  Matt.  iv.  24  with  xvii.  15;  Matt.  xii. 
22  with  Mark  vii.  32,  &c.) ;  the  demons  arc 
represented  as  speaking  in  their  own  persons 
with  superhuman  knowledge,  and  acknowledg- 
ing our  Lord  to  be,  not  as  the  Jews  generally 
called  him,  son  of  David,  but  Son  of  God 
(Matt.  viii.  29 ;  Mark  i.  24,  v.  7  ;  Luke  iv.  41, 
4c.).  All  these  things  speak  of  a  personal 
power  of  evil,  and,  if  in  any  case  they  refer  to 
what  we  might  call  mere  disease,  they  at  any 
rate  tell  us  of  something  in  it  more  than  a  mor- 
bid state  of  bodily  organs  or  self-caused  de- 
rangement of  mind.  Nor  does  our  Lord  speak 
of  demons  as  personal  spirits  of  evil  to  the 
multitude  alone,  but  in  His  secret  conversations 
with  His  disciples,  declaring  the  means  and 
conditions  by  which  power  over  them  could  be 
exercised  (Matt.  xvii.  21 ).  Twice  also  He  dis- 
tinctly connects  demoniacal  possession  with  the 
power  of  the  Evil  One ;  once  in  Luke  x.  18,  to 
the  seventy  disciples,  where  He  speaks  of  his 
power  and  theirs  over  demoniacs  as  a  "fall 
of  Satan,"  and  again  in  Matt.  xii.  25-30,  when 
He  was  accused  of  casting  out  demons  through 
Beelzebub,  and,  instead  of  epving  any  hint  that 
the  possessed  were  not  reuly  under  any  direct 
and  personal  power  of  evil,  He  uses  an  arp^- 
ment,  as  to  the  division  of  Satan  aeainst  him- 
self, which,  if  possession  be  unreu,  becomes 
inconclusive  ana  almost  insincere.  Lastlv,  the 
single  fact  recorded  of  the  entrance  of  the  de- 
mons at  Gadara  (Mark  v.  10>I4)  into  the  herd 
of  swine,  and  the  eflect  which  that  entrance 
caused,  is  sufficient  to  overthrow  the  notion  that 
our  Lord  and  the  Evangelists  do  not  assert  or 
imply  any  objective  reality  of  possession.  In 
the  nice  of  this  mass  of  evidence  it  seems  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  how  the  theory  can  be  recon- 


ciled with  any  thing  like  truth  of  Scripture.  ^ 
HI.  Wo  are  led,  therefore,  to  the  ordinaiy  and 
literal  interpretation  of  these  passages,  that 
there  are  evil  spirits,  subjects  of^the  Evil  One, 
who,  in  the  days  of  the  Lord  Himself  and  His 
Apostles  especially,  were  permitted  by  God  to 
exercise  a  direct  influence  over  the  souls  and 
bodies  of  certain  men.  This  influence  is  clearly 
distinguished  fh)m  the  ordinary  power  of  cor- 
ruption and  temptation  wielded  by  Satan 
through  the  permission  of  God.  The  dis- 
ting^shing  feature  of  possession  is  the  com- 
plete or  incomplete  loss  of  the  sufferer's  reason 
or  power  of  will ;  his  actions,  his  words,  and 
almost  his  thoughts,  are  mastered  bv  the  evil 
spirit  (Mark  i.  24,  v.  7  ;  Acts  xix.  15),  till  his 
personality  seems  to  be  destroyed,  or,  if  not 
destroyed,  so  overborne  as  to  produce  the  con- 
sciousness of  a  twofold  will  within  him,  like 
that  sometimes  felt  in  a  dream.  In  the  ordi- 
nary temptations  and  assaults  of  Satan,  the 
will  itself  yields  consciously,  and  by  yielding 
gradually  assumes,  without  losing  its  apparent 
freedom  of  action,  the  characteristics  of  the 
Satanic  nature.  It  is  solicited,  urged,  and  per- 
suaded against  the  strivings  of  grace,  but  not 
overborne. 

De^mophon,  a  Syrian  general  in  Pales « 
tine  under  Antiochus  V.  Eupator  (2  Mace.  xii. 
2).    Ap. 

Dena'^riuSy  A.  V.  " penny "  (Matt  x^iii. 
28,  XX.  2,  9,  IS,  xxii.  19;  Mark  vi.  37,  xii.  15, 
xiv.  5 ;  Luke  vii.  41,  x.  35,  xx.  24 ;  John  vL 
7,  xii.  5 ;  Rev.  vi.  6),  a  Roman  silver  coin,  in 
the  time  of  Our  Saviour  and  the  Apostles.  It 
took  its  name  from  its  being  first  equal  to  ten 
"  asses,"  a  number  afterwaras  increased  to  six- 
teen. The  earliest  specimens  arc  of  about  the 
commencement  of  the  2d  centnrv  B.C.  From 
this  time  it  was  the  principal  silver  coin  of  the 
commonwealth.  In  the  time  of  Augnstns, 
eij^hty-four  denarii  were  struck  fix>m  the  pound 
of  silver,  which  would  make  the  standard  weight 
about  60'  grs.  This  Nero  reduced  by  striking 
ninety-six  from  the  pound,  which  wonld  give  a 
standard  weight  of  about  52'  grs.,  results  con- 
firmed by  the  coins  of  the  periods,  which  are, 
however,  not  exactly  true  to  the  standard.  In 
Palestine  in  the  N.  T.  period,  we  learn  fix>m 
numismatic  evidence  that  denarii  most  have 
mainly  formed  the  silver  cnrrency^.  From  the 
parable  of  the  laborers  in  the  vineyard  it  woold 
seem  that  a  denarius  was  then  the  ordinaiy  par 
for  a  day's  labor  (Matt  zx.  2,  4,  7,  9,  10,  13). 


ObT.  TI  CAS8AB  DJVI  AVO  T  AVOV8TV&  ^ 
Tlberiuf.  laurmlr.  to  the  AAt  (Matt.  zxlL  la  1^  AX 

Depositt  the  arrangement  by  whieb  one 
man  kept  at  another's  reonest  the  property  of 
the  latter,  until  demandea  back,  was  one  com- 
mon to  all  the  nations  of  antiquity.  The  ezi> 
gencies  of  war  and  other  causes  of  afasanoe 
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Butt  often  have  rendered  snch  a  deposit,  espe- 
cullj  as  regards  animaLi,  an  owner's  only  course. 
The  articles  specified  br  the  Mosaic  law  are, 
(1.)  ''money  or  stuff; ^' and  (2.)  <*an  ass,  or 
an  ox,  or  a  sheep,  or  any  beast."  The  first 
case  was  viewed  as  only  liable  to  loss  by  theft 
(piobaUy  for  loss  1^  accidental  fire,  &c.,  no 
oompeosation  could  be  claimed),  and  the  thief, 
if  found,  was  to  pay  double,  i.«.,  probably  to 
compensate  the  owner's  loss,  and  the  uigust 
sosDicioQ  thrown  on  the  depositary.  If  no 
tfaeh  conld  be  proved,  the  depositary  was  to 
iwear  before  the  judges  that  he  had  not  appro- 
priated the  article,  and  then  was  quit.  In  the 
second,  if  the  beast  were  to  "  die,  or  be  hurt,  or 
driren  away,  no  man  seeing  it,"  —  accidents  to 
which  beasts  at  pasture  were  easily  liable,  —  the 
depositary  was  to  purge  himself  by  a  similar 
oath.  In  case,  howerer,  the  aninud  were  stolen, 
the  depositary  was  liable  to  restitution,  which 
probably  was  necessary  to  prevent  coUusive 
dieft.  If  it  were  torn  by  a  wild  beast>  some 
proof  was  easily  producible,  and,  in  that  case, 
BO  restitution  was  duo  (Ex.  xxii.  7-13).  In 
ease  of  a  fidse  oath  so  taken,  the  perjured  per- 
lOD,  besides  making  restitution,  was  to  "  add 
the  fifth  part  more  thereto,"  to  compensate  the 
one  injured,  and  to  "  brine  a  ram  for  a  trespass- 
oftring  unto  the  Lord  "  (Lev.  vi.  5,  6). 

Deputy.  The  uniform  rendering  in  the 
A.  y.  of  tne  Greek  word  which  signifies  "pro- 
owBol"  (Acts  xiii.  7,  8,  12,  xix.  38).  The 
English  word  is  curious  in  itself,  and  to  a  oer- 
tun  extent  appropriate,  having  been  applied 
fonoerly  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

Derbe  (Acts  xiv.  20,  21,  xvi.  1,  xx.  4). 
The  exact  position  of  this  town  has  not  yet 
^  ascertained,  bat  its  eeneral  situation  is 
nndonbted.  It  was  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  great  upland  plain  of  Ltcaonia,  which 
■tretches  from  Icoxium  eastwards  along  the 
aorth  nde  of  the  chain  of  Taurus.  It  must 
bare  been  somewhere  near  the  place  where  the 
^  caUed  the  Cilician  Gates  opened  a  way 
nom  the  low  |dain  of  Cilicia  to  tne  table-land 
of  the  interior;  and  probably  it  was  a  stage 
vpon  the  great  road  which  passed  this  way. 
Tnnn  sites  have  been  assigned  to  Derbe.  (1.) 
Bjr  CoL  Leake  it  was  supposed  to  be  Bin-bir- 
Aili$tA,§t  the  foot  of  the  Kamdagh,  a  remark- 
able Tokanic  mountain  which  rises  from  the 
Ljcaotnan  plain ;  but  this  is  almost  certainly 
Jcsitc  of  Lystra.  (2.)  In  Kiepert's  Map, 
Derbe  is  marked  farther  to  the  east,  at  a  spot 
▼here  there  are  ruins,  and  which  is  in  the  line 
of  a  Roman  road.  (3.)  Hamilton  and  Texier 
tf«  disposed  to  place  it  at  Divl^,  a  little  to  the 
o.  W.  of  the  hurt  position,  and  nearer  to  the 
n»ots  of  Tanms. 

BSMty  a  word  which  is  sparing  em- 
ployed m  the  A.  V.  to  transhite  fo  vHebrew 
<fins,  of  which  three  are  essentially  difierent  in 
"gnificatioQ.  A  "desert,"  in  the  sense  which  is 
pci^httrilv  attached  to  the  word,  is  a  vast,  bum- 
Bg.  landr  plain,  alike  destitute  of  trees  and  of 
*»ter.  Here,  it  is  simply  necessary  to  show 
that^the  words  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  by  «  des- 
vt,''  when  used  in  the  historical  books,  denoted 
definite  localities ;  and  that  those  localities  do 
not  answer  to  the  common  conception  of  a 
"^Bttrt" — 1.  AsABAH.    It  has  been  already 


shown  that  when  used,  as  it  invariably  is  In 
the  historical  and  topographical  records  of  the 
Bible,  with  the  definite  article,  this  word  means 
that  very  depressed  and  enclosed  region  —  the 
deepest  and  the  hottest  chasm  in  the  world — 
the  sunken  valley  north  and  south  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  but  more  particularly  the  former.  [An- 
ABAH.]  AsABAU,  in  the  sense  of  the  Jordan 
Vallepr,  is  translated  by  the  word  "desert" 
only  in  £z.  xlvii.  8.  In  a  more  general  sense 
of  waste,  deserted  country  —  a  meaning  easily 
suggested  by  the  idea  of  excessive  heat  con- 
tained in  the  root—  "  Desert,"  as  the  rendering 
of  Arabah,  occurs  in  the  prophets  and  poeticu 
books;  as  Is.  xxxv.  I,  6,  xl.  3,  ^i.  19,  li.  3; 
Jer.  ii.  6,  v.  6,  xviL  6,  1.  12 ;  but  this  general 
sense  is  never  found  in  the  historical  books.  ^ 
2.  But  if  ArabcJt  gives  but  little  support  to  the 
ordinary  conception  of  a  "desert,  still  less 
does  the  other  word  which  our  translators  have 
moct  frequently  rendered  by  it  Midbas  is 
accurately  the  "pasture  ground."  Its  usual 
translation  is  "  wilderness,"  a  word  in  which 
th9  idea  of  vegetation  is  present.  In  speakine 
of  the  Wilderness  of  the  Wanderings,  tne  worn 
"  desert "  occurs  as  the  rendering  of  Midbar, 
in  Ex.  iii.  1,  v.  3,  xix.  2 ;  Num.  xxxiii.  15,  16 ; 
and  in  more  than  one  of  these  it  is  evidentiy 
employed  for  the  snke  of  euphony  merely. 
Midboar  is  most  freoucntlv  used  fo^  those  tracts 
of  waste  land  which  lie  beyond  the  cultivated 
ground  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the 
towns  and  villages  of  Palestine,  and  which  are 
a  very  familiar  feature  to  the  traveller  in  >hat 
country.  In  the  poetical  books,  "  desert  *  is 
found  as  the  translation  of  Midbar  in  IXut 
xxxii.  10;  Job  xxiv.  5 ;  Is.  xxi.  1 ;  Jer.  xxv.  24. 

—  3.  Charbah  appears  to  have  the  forc6  of 
dryness,  and  thence  of  desolation.  It  does  not 
occur  in  any  historical  passages.  It  is  sendered 
"desert"  in  Ps.  cii.  6;  Is.  xlviii.  21 ,  Ezek. 
xiii.  4.  The  term  commonlv  employed  for  it 
in  the  A.  V.  is  "  waste  places    or  "desolation." 

—  4.  Jbshimon,  with  the  definite  article,  ap- 
parently denotes  the  waste  tracts  on  both  sides 
of  the  Dead  Sea.  In  all  these  cases  it  is  treated 
as  a  proj>er  name  in  the  A.  V.  Without  the 
article  it  occurs  in  a  few  passages  of  poetry ; 
in  the  following  of  which  it  is  rendered  "  des- 
ert," Ps.  Ixxxviii.  40,  cvi.  14;  Is.  xliii.  19, 20. 

Des'sau,  a  village  (not  **  town  "),  at  which 
Nicanor's  army  was  once  encamped  during  his 
campaign  with  Judas  ( 2  Mace.  xiv.  16).  E  wald 
conjectures  that  it  may  have  been  Adasa.  Ap. 

Deu^el,  father  of  Eliasaph,  the  "  captain  " 
of  the  tribe  of  Gad  at  the  time  of  the  number- 
ing of  die  people  at  Sinai  (Num  i.  14,  vii.  42, 
47,  X*  20).  Tne  same  man  is  mentioned  again 
in  ii.  14,  but  here  the  name  appeare  as  Reuel, 
owine  to  an  interchange  of  the  two  very  sim- 
ilar Hebrew  letters. 

Deuteronomy,  which  means  "  the  repe- 
tition of  the  law,"  consists  chiefly  of  three  ais- 
courses  delivered  by  Moses  shortly  before  his 
death.  Subjoined  to  these  discourses  are  the 
Song  of  Moses,  the  Blessinjg  of  Moses,  and  the 
story  of  his  death.  —  I.  The  first  discourse 
(i.  1-iv.  40).  After  a  brief  historical  intro- 
duction, the  speaker  recapitulates  the  chief 
events  of  the  fast  40  years  in  the  wilderness, 
and  especially  those  events  which  had  the  most 


r  of  ths  people 

Into  Ibe  uiQinued  Und.  To  tliiB  diBoouiw  in 
upeodM  a  brief  notice  of  the  Berering  of  the 
tnrae  eitiea  of  refuge  on  the  eut  title  of  tno 
Jordan  (jv.  41-43).  — II.  The  *econd  diiwoiine 
ii  introduced  like  the  first  by  an  explanation  of 
the  circmnstanccs  ander  which  it  was  deliTcrod 
(iT.  44-i9).  It  extendi  Ttom  chap.  v.  I-xxtI. 
19,  and  contuint  a  recapitnlBtion,  with  some 
modiflcetionB  and  additioiu,  of  the  Ijivr  alnad/ 

Siven  on  Mount  Sinai. —  III.  In  the  thiid 
iscourse  (xxvii.  l-xxx.  SO),  the  Eldera  of 
Israel  are  associated  with  MoBes,  The  people 
are  commanded  to  set  up  Htone*  upon  Mount 
Ebal,  and  on  them  to  write  "all  the  wonlt 
of  this  law."  Then  follow  the  several  curae* 
to  be  pronounced  by  the  Levitea  on  Ebal  (xxvU. 
\*-26),  and  the  blessinj-a  on  Gcrizim  (xxriii. 
1-14),— IV.  Thedcliveryof  theljiwaswritcen 
by  Hosee  (tor  its  stilt  flirther  preservation)  to 
the  cDstody  of  the  Levites,  and  a  cban^  to  tbe 
people  to  hear  it  read  once  every  scicn  yean 
(xxxi.);  the  Song  of  Moses  spoken  in  the  ears 
of  tbe  people  {xxxi.  30-xxxii.  44) ;  and  the 
blessing  of  the  twelve  tribes  (xxxiii.).  ~  V. 
Tbo  b(x>k  closes  (xxxiv.)  with  an  acconnt  of 
the  death  of  Moses,  which  is  first  announced  to 
him  in  xxxii.  4B-9S.  —  It  has  been  maintained 
by  m&ny  modern  critics  th&l  Deuteronomy  ia 
of  later  origin  than  the  other  four  books  of  the 
PenutfiQCh  ;  but  the  book  bears  witness  to  ita 
own  anihor^hip  (xxxi.  19).  and  is  expressly 
dted  in  tbe  N.  T.  as  the  work  of  Moses  (Matt, 
xix.  T,  S;  Murk  x.  3;  Acts  jii.  23,  vii.  37). 
The  last  chapter,  containing  nn  account  of  the 
death  of  Moses,  was  of  eouraa  adiled  by  a  lata- 
hand,  and  perhaps  (bnncd  originally  the  begin- 
ning of  the  book  of  Joshu&.  [Pkstaiedch.] 
Deyil.  The  name  describes  Siilim  as  slan- 
dering God  to  man,  and  man  to  God.  The 
former  work  is,  of  course,  a  part  of  hia  great 
work  of  temptation  to  evil ;  and  is  not  only 
exemplified  but  illustrated  as  to  its  general 
nature  and  tendency  by  the  nnrradve  of  Gen. 
iiL  Tbe  cflvct  is  to  stir  up  the  spirit  of  free- 
dom in  man  to  seek  a  fancied  independence; 
and  it  is  but  a  slight  step  further  to  impute 
falsehood  or  cnielty  to  Goa.  TIio  other  work, 
the  slandering  or  accusing  man  before  God,  is, 
n^  it  must  necessarily  be,  unintelligible  to  us. 
The  question  touilics  on  two  mysteries,  the 
relation  of  the  Infinite  to  the  Finite  spirit,  ftnd 
the  permission  of  the  existence  of  evil  nndcr 
the  government  of  Him  who  is  "  the  Good." 
The  cssenec  of  this  accusation  is  the  imputa- 
tion of  selfish  motives  (Job  i.  9, 10),  and  its 
refutation  is  placed  in  the  self-sacrifice  of  tho^ 
"who  loved  not  their  own  lives  unto  death." 
JSatah;  Dbmok.I 

Dew.  Tlii4  in  the  summer  is  so  copious  in 
Paloitins  that  it  supplies  to  some  extent  the 
■bscnce  of  rain  (Eeclus.  xviii.  16,  xliii.aa),  and 
becomes  important  to  the  agriculturist.  As  a 
proof  of  this  copiousness,  the  well-known  sign 
of  Gideon  (Ju.lp;.  ri.  37.  39.  40)  may  bo  ad- 
duced. Thiu  it  is  coupled  in  the  divine  bless- 
ing with  rain,  or  mentioned  as  a  prime  source 
of  fertility  (Gen.  xxvii.  SB, ;  Di-nt.  xxxiii.  13  ; 
Zech.  viii.  12),  an<l  Its  withdrawal  is  attribnted 
to  a  cnrse  (2  Sam.  i.  21 ;  1  K.  xvii.  1  ;  Ha^. 
1. 10 1.     It  becomes  a  leading  object  in  prophetic 
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imagery  by  nmmm  of  itt  p_. 
wiilbout  the  apparent  effort  of  rain  (Dcal-x: 
2;  Jobxxix.19;  Pi.cxixiii.S  ;  Pro*,  xix.  li; 
Is.xxvL19;  IIos.xiv.G;  Hie.  t.  7);  while  its 
■peedy  evanescence  cjpifiea  the  transient  good- 
ness of  the  hypocrite  (Hos.  vi.  4.  xiii.  3). 

Diadem.  What  tbe  "  diadem  "  of  the 
Jewa  was  we  know  not-  That  of  other  nations 
of  antiquity  wai  a  Bllet  of  silk,  two  inches 
bmad,  bound  round  the  head  and  tied  behind, 
the  invention  of  which  is  attributed  to  Uber. 


'TtaM^M^ 


16].  and  enrided  wi^  gold  (Sev.  ix.  7). 
It  was  peculiarly  the  mark  of  Oriental  «ave- 
reigns  (I  Hacc.  xiii.  3S).  A  crown  was  used 
by  the  kings  of  Israel,  even  in  battle  (S  Sam. 
i.  10) ;  but  in  all  probability  this  was  not  the 
state  crown  (3  Sam.  xii.  30).  although  used  in 
the  coronation  of  Joash  (2  K.  xi.  12).  In  Esth. 
i.  11,  ii.  17.  we  hare  either  for  tbe  turban  worn 
by  the  Persian  king,  queen,  or  other  eminent 
persons  to  whom  it  was  conceded  as  a  special 
favor  (viii.  IS).  The  diadem  of  the  king  dif- 
Icred  ftvm  that  of  others  in  haril^  am  tnd  tri- 
an;^lar  peak.  The  words  in  £e.  xxiii.  IS 
mean  long  and  Sowing  turiMUls  of  goi^eou 

DIbL  Varions  forms  of  dials  wen  nsed  br 
the  andmts,  one  of  wbkh  is  here  rcptMe^ileiL 


The  word  ma'aUA  is  the  Mune  as  that  lenderod 
'■  steps  ■•  in  A.  V.  (Ex.  ».  26  ;  1  K.  x.  |9). 
and  "d.^frees"  in  A.  V.  (2  K.  xx.  9, 10,  II ; 
Is.  xxxviii.  8),  where,  to  give  a  consistent  ten- 
dering. WD  should  read  with  the  mawin  Hit 
"  degrees  "  rather  than  the  "  dial  "  of  Ahai- 
In  the  absence  ofany  materials  fbrdetermininc 
the  shape  and  structure  of  the  solar  instromoil. 


DIBLATH 

whid  oartunlrappeum  intended,  At  hMteonne 
fa  to  Mknr  cIm  most  itrictt^  natnnl  meaning 
of  tha  words,  moA  to  cxnmder  witb  CtHI  m 
Aloxsndria  and  JeionM,  that  the  maflOeA  were 
nallj  wain,  and  Ibat  tbe  shadow  (perhaps  of 
tome  eolamn  or  obelisk  on  the  lop]  fell  on  a 
gnaCvorsmaUeraamber  (^iheiD  according  as 
the  san  was  low  or  high.    Tbe  terrace  of  a 

'    a  might  e«Ur  be  thus  Dmamenied. 

_i«moiuUHeb.jaiW"    ■ 
(he  tliild  in  the  second  n 


Sismonil  (Heb.juUUnJ.apreciaiu 
"'     ^iid  in  the  second  row  on  the  "■ 


breas[-pUle 
11), 


1  b7  Esekiel  (xxviii.  13)  i 
tones  of  the  king  of  Tyie.     Our 
diamond,"  is  dwired  from  Eben 
Esn,  utd  ii  deftnded  by  Brann.    Kslisch  says 
"  ~  rliap*  emerald."    BespecUiw  aUnrfr,  whicb 
»n«l>ted  "diamond      in  Jer.  zrii.  1,  see 
V  Anuuirr. 
JDiaa'O.    This  I^n  word,  property  denot- 

»B  of  tb 

Ephesian 

Diana  was,  howerer,  regarded  as  invested  with 
ray  diSerent  attributes,  and  mode  the  obiect 
of  a  diJferent  worship,  ftvm  tbe  ordinaiy  Diana 
of  the  Greeks,  and  is  nUher  perhaps  to  be  idcn- 
tifted  with  Astarte  and  otlier  fomiUe  divinities 
of  tbe  East.  In  some  respects  there  wu  doubt- 
less a  Auion  of  the  two.  IHwia  was  cbe  god- 
dese  of  riTera,  of  pools,  and  of  horbora ;  and 
tbeea  ooitditions  are  satisfied  by  the  sitaation 
of  the  saactnary  at  Epbesos.  Again,  on  coins 
of  Epltesns  we  sometimes  flnd  her  exhibited  as 
a  hantnss  and  with  a  stag.  But  the  true 
Epheaan  Diana  is  tepresented  in  a  form  en- 
tirdy  alien  from  Qreefc  art.  Tbe  coin  beiow 
vill'^Te  some  notion  of  the  image,  which  was 
le  and  archaic  in  character.    Tbe  head 


■ore  a  maral  crown,  each  hand  held  a  bar  of 
metal,  and  the  lower  part  ended  in  a  rude  block 
ojTBjed  with  l^nres  of  animals  and  mystic  in- 
ioHptions.  This  idol  was  regarded  as  an  object 
of  peculiar  ssnctitv,  and  was  betieTed  to  have 
Ulen  down  from  hearen  (Acts  xix.  35).  The 
en  of  the  mob  (Acts  zix.  38),  "  Great  is  Diana 
or  the  EpbesiansI"  and  the  strong  e:(prea9ion 
in  ns.  S7,  "  whom  all  Asia  and  the  world  wor- 
shippeth,"  may  be  abnndantly  illostmled  from 
a  rariely  of  soarcea.  The  tann  "great"  was 
eridendy  a  title  of  honor  rect^nised  as  belong- 
big  to  the  Ephesian  goddess.  We  find  it  in 
ioacrmtion*,  and  in  Xenophon'sfDAesiaMi,  i.  11. 

Dfldft'lm,  moiher  of  Hosea's  wife  Gomcr 
(Hos.  i.  3 1- 

ZHblatb  ;accDTBle]y  Disuh),  — a  place 


isr" 
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named  only  In  Ei.  vi.  U,  as  if  sitoated  at  on* 
of  the  extremities  of  the  land  of  Israel.  It  is 
oatuTsl  to  infer  that  DibUh  was  in  the  north. 
The  only  name  in  tbe  north  at  all  like  it  is 
RiBLAH,  and  the  letlen  D  and  R  are  so  much 
alike  in  Hebrew,  and  so  fteqnently  interchanged, 
owing  to  the  carelessness  of  copyists,  that  there 
is  a  strong  probabili^  that  Biolsh  is  the  right 
reading. 

Di'DOn,  a  town  on  the  east  side  of  Jordan, 
in  tbe  rich  pastoral  country,  which  was  taken 
possessiou  of  and  rebailt  by  the  children  of 
Qad  (Num.  xxxii,  3,34).  From  this  cin:am- 
stance  it  possibly  received  the  name  of  Dibon- 
Gad.  Its  first  mention  is  in  the  ancient  frac' 
ment  of  poetry  Num.  xia.  80,  and  fiom  this  it 
—  to  have  belonged  originally  to  the  Mo- 
We  find  Dibon  counted  to  Reuben  iu 
the  lists  of  Joshoit  |xiii.  9,  17).  In  the  time- 
of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  however,  it  was  again 
In  possession  of  Moab  (Is.  xv.  2;  Jer.  xlviii. 
18,  23,  comp.  S4).  In  the  same  denunciations 
of  Isaiah  it  appears,  probably  under  the  name 
of  DiMON.  In  modem  times  tbe  name  Z>Ai'- 
ban  has  been  discovered  by  Seetzen,  Irby  and 
Mangles  and  Burckhordt,  as  attached  to  exlen- 
_!__  — !__  —  jim  Roman  road,  about  throe 
"  ""  "  AH 

"Ij- 

low.  — 2.  One  of  the  towns  which  was  re- 
inhabited  by  (he  men  of  Jodah  after  the  return 
[Wim  captivity  (Noh.  xi.  !5),  From  its  men- 
tion with  Jekabieel,  Moladah,  and  other  towns 
of  the  south,  there  can  lie  no  doubt  that  it  is. 
identical  with  Di  noh  All. 

Dilwil-Qad,  one  of  the  halting-places  of 
the  laraelites  {Num.  xxxiii.  45,  46).  It  was  no 
donbt  tbo  same  place  which  is  generally  called 
Dinon. 

Dib'ri,  a  Danite,  fother  of  Shelomith  <I>r. 

DidraohmOQ.    [Mombt;  Shbkbl.] 

Did'TmOB,  that  is,  the  Tmia,  a  surname  of 
the  aposdo  Thomas  (John  xi.  16,  xx.  34,  xxi 
3).     |¥ho«*sJ 

DiXlall  (Gen.  x.  37  ;  1  Cbr.  i.  21),  a  sok 
of  Joktan,  whose  settlements,  in  common  with 
those  of  the  other  sons  of  Joktan,  must  b» 
looked  for  in  Arabia.  The  name  in  Hebren 
signifies  "a  pnlm-lree!"  hence  it  is  thuiightlhat 
Diklah  is  a  nul  of  Arabia  containing  many 
palm-trees.  Bochart,  and  after  him  (fesenius, 
reftr  the  descendants  of  Diklah  to  the  Minni,  a 
people  of  Arabia  Felix  inhabiting  a  patmifer- 
ous  country.  No  trace  of  Diklah  is  known  to 
exist  in  Arabic  works,  excrot  the  mendon  of  a 
place  called  ZtafoiioA  in  EZ-ymidne*,  with  manj 
palm-trees.  NakMeli  also  signiliGs  a  palm-tree, 
and  is  tbe  name  of  mnnv  places,  ospcciiiltf 
Nak/JtJ,  d-Yemdnasth,  and  NakAUh  ah-ShI 
metgrh,  two  well-known  towns  situate  near  each 
other.  Therefore,  I.  Diklah  may  probably  be 
recovered  in  the  place  called  Daulah  above 
mentioned ;  or,  possibly,  2.  in  one  of  the  places 
named  Nakhleti. 

Dil'eftlt,  one  of  the  cities  in  tlie  lowlands  of 
Jndah  (Josh,  XV.  38).  It  has  not  been  identi' 
fled  with  certainty.  Van  de  Velde  suggests 
that  it  may  be  the  modem  place  Tina,  about 
three  miles  north  of  TtU-a-Sajah  in  tbe  mori- 
plnin  of  Pbilistia,  south  of  Ekron. 
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Dim^all,  a  cit^  in  the  tribe  of  Zebalnn, 
ffiven  to  the  Merante  Levites  (Josh.  xxi.  35). 
KiMMON  (I  Chr.  vi.  77)  may  possibly  be  a  va- 
riation of  Dimnah. 

Di'mon.  the  Watbiu  of,  some  streams  on 
the  east  of  tne  Dead  Sea,  in  the  land  of  Moab, 
Against  which  Isaiah  is  here  uttering  denuncia- 
tions (Is.  XV.  9).  Gesenins  coiyectures  that 
the  two  names  Dimon  and  Dibon  are  the  same. 

Di'monahf  a  city  in  the  south  of  Judah, 
(Josh.  XV.  22),  perhaps  the  same  as  Dibon  in 
Nch.  xi.  25. 

Dimnah)  the  daughter  of  Jacob  by  Leah, 
(Gen.  XXX.  21).  She  accompanied  her  father 
from  Mesopotamia  to  Canaan,  and,  having 
ventured  among  the  inhabitants,  was  violated 
by  Shcchem  the  son  of  Hamor,  the  chieftain  of 
the  territory  in  which  her  father  had  settled 
^Gen.  xxxiv.).  Her  age  at  this  time,  judging 
by  the  subsequent  notice  of  Joseph's  age  (Gen. 
xxxvii.  2),  mav  have  been  from  13  to  15,  the 
ordinaiT  period  of  marriage  in  Eastern  coun- 
tries. Shochem  proposed  to  make  the  usual 
reparation  by  paymg  a  sum  to  the  father  and 
marrying  her  (Gen.  xxxiv.  12).  But  in  this 
•case  the  suitor  was  an  alien,  and  the  crown  of 
the  offence  consisted  in  its  having  been  com- 
mitted by  an  alien  against  the  favored  people  of 
God ;  he  had  "  wrought  folly  in  Israel "  (xxxiv. 
7).  The  proposals  of  Hamor,  who  acted  as  his 
deputy,  were  framed  on  the  recognition  of  the 
hitnerto  complete  separation  of  the  tui'o  peo- 
ples ;  he  proposed  the  fusion  of  the  two  by  the 
establishment  of  the  rights  of  intermarriage 
and  conunerce.  The  sons  of  Jacob,  bent  upon 
revenge,  availed  themselves  of  the  eagerness, 
which  Shechem  showed,  to  ci!ect  their  purpose ; 
they  demanded,  as  a  condition  of  the  proposed 
union,  the  circumcision  of  the  Shechemitcs. 
They  therefore  assented ;  and  on  the  third  day, 
when  the  pain  and  fever  resulting  from  the  op- 
eration were  at  the  highest,  Simeon  and  Levi, 
•own  brothers  to  Dinah,  as  Josephas  observes, 
attacked  them  unexpectedly,  slew  all  the  males, 
and  plundered  their  city. 

Drnaites  (Ezr.  iv.  9),  ihe  name  of  some  of 
the  Cuthsean  colonists  who  were  placed  in  the 
•cities  of  Samaria  after  the  captivity  of  the  ten 
tribes.    Nothing  more  is  known  of  them. 

Binliabah  (Gen.  xxxvi.  32 ;  1  Chr.  i.  43), 
the  capital  city,  and  probably  the  birthplace,  of 
Bela,  son  of  Beor,  king  of  Edom.  It  has  not 
been  identified. 

Dionys^iflL  "  the  feast  of  Bacchus,"  which 
was  celeorated,  especially  in  later  times,  with 
wild  extravagance,  and  licentious  enthusiasm. 
Women,  as  well  as  men,  joined  in  the  proces- 
sions, actine  the  part  of  Mienads,  crowned 
with  ivy,  and  bearing  the  thyrsus.  Shortly  be- 
fore the  persecution  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
1 68  B.C.,  m  which  the  Jews  ''  were  compelled  to 
go  in  procession  to  Bacchus  carrying  ivy "  (2 
Mace.  vi.  7),  the  secret  celebration  of  the  Bac- 
•chanalia  in  Italy  had  been  revealed  to  the  Ro- 
man senate  (B.C.  186).  A  decree  was  passed 
forbidding  its  observance  in  Rome  or  Italy. 
This  fact  offers  the  best  commentary  on  the 
■conduct  of  Antiochus.    Ap. 

DionysluB  the  Areopaglte  (Acts  xvii. 

M),  an  eminent  Athenian,  converted  to  Chris- 
sanity  by  the  preaching  of  St.  Paul.    Euse- 


bius  makes  him,  on  the  anthority  of  Dkmjsiva 
bishop  of  Corinth,  to  have  been  first  bishop  ot 
Athens.  The  writings  which  were  once  attrib* 
uted  to  him  are  now  confessed  to  be  the  pro- 
duction of  some  neo-Platonists  of  the  sixth 
century. 

Diony'SUS  (2  Maoc.  xiv.  33;  3  Msec  ii 
29),  also  called  Bacchus,  was    properiy  the 
god  of  wine.    The  eastern  wanderings  or  Dio- 
nysus are  well  known,  but  they  do  not  seem  to 
have  left  any  special  trace  in  Palestine.     His 
worship,  however,  was  greatly  modified  by  the 
incorporation  of  Eastern  elements,  and  assumed 
the  twofold  form  of  wild  orgies  and  mystic 
rites.    To  the  Jew,  Dionysus  would  necessarily 
appear  as  the  embodiment  of  paganism  in  its 
most  material  shape,  sanctioning  the  most  tn- 
mnltuous  passions  and  the  worst  excesses.    ApL 
Dioscorin'thiOB.    [Months.] 
Diot'repheB.  a  Christian  mentioned  in  3 
John  9,  but  of  whom  nothing  is  known. 
Disciple*    [Education;  Schools.] 
DisctlB,  a  circular  plate  of  stone  or  metal, 
made  for  throvring  to  a  distance  as  an  exereise 
of  strength  and  dexterity  (2  Mace.   iv.  14). 
Ap. 

I>ifiea868.    [Medicinb.] 

Dish.  [Basin  ;  Charobr.]  In  ancient 
Egypt,  and  also  in  Judsea,  guests  at  the  table 
handled  their  food  with  the  fingers.  The  same 
is  the  case  in  modem  £^ypt.  Each  person 
breaks  off  a  small  piece  of  bread,  dins  it  in  the 
dish,  and  then  conveys  it  to  his  rooutn,  together 
with  a  small  portion  of  the  meat  or  other  con- 
tents of  the  dish.  To  pick  out  a  dch'cate 
morsel  and  hand  it  to  a  friend  is  esteemed  a 
compliment,  and  to  refuse  such  an  oflering 
is  contrary  to  good  manners.  Judas  dipping 
his  hand  in  the  same  dish  with  our  Lord  was 
showing  especial  friendliness  and  intimacy. 

Disluui,  the  youngest  son  of  Seir  the  Ho- 
rite  (Gen.  xxxvi.  21,  28,  30;  1  Chr.  i.  38,  42). 

DiBllon.  L  The  fifth  son  of  Seir  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  21,  26,  30 ;  1  Chr.  i.  38).  — 2.  The  son 
of  Anah  and  grandson  of  Seir  (Gen.  xxxvi.  25 ; 
1  Chr.  i.  38).  Dishon  and  Dishan  belong  to 
the  same  root.  The  geographical  position  of 
the  tribes  descended  from  tnese  patriarchs  is 
uncertain.  Knobel  places  them  to  £.  and  S.K. 
of  the  Gdf  of  Akaba. 

Sispersion  of  the  Jews*  or  simply 

The  Dispersion,  was  the  general  title  ap- 
plied to  those  Jews  who  remained  settled  in  for- 
eign countries  after  the  return  from  the  Babylo- 
nian exile,  and  during  the  period  of  the  second 
Temple.  The  Dispersion,  as  a  distinct  element 
influencing  the  entire  character  of  the  Jews, 
dates  from  the  Babylonian  exile.  Outwardly 
and  inwardly,  by  its  effects  both  on  the  Geii* 
tiles  and  on  the  people  of  Israel,  the  Dispersion 
appears  to  have  been  the  clearest  providential 
preparation  for  the  spread  of  Christianity.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  the  Disper- 
sion was  divided  into  three  gn»t  sections,  the 
Babylonian,  the  Syrian,  the  Egyptian.  Prece- 
dence was  yielded  to  the  first.  jProm  Babylon 
the  Jews  spread  throughout  Persia,  Media,  and 
I'arthia ;  but  the  settlements  in  China  belong 
to  a  modem  date.  The  Greek  conquests  in 
Asia  extended  the  limits  of  the  Dispersion. 
Seleucus  Kicator  transplanted  laiige  bodieB  of 
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/ewish  ooloiiists  from  Babylonia  to  the  capitals 
of  bis  western  provinoes.  His  policy  was  fol- 
lowed by  his  successor  Antiochos  the  Great; 
and  the  persecutions  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
only  senred  to  push  forward  the  Jewish  emi^rap 
tlon  to  the  remoter  districts  of  his  empire. 
Lai^  settlements  of  Jews  were  established  in 
Cjfpms,  in  the  islands  of  the  JEgean,  and  on  the 
western  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  The  Jews  of  the 
Syrian  provinces  gradually  form^  a  closer  con- 
noctkm  with  their  new  homes,  and  together  with 
the  Greek  Unenage  adopted  in  many  respects 
Greek  ideas.  TIub  Hcllenizing  tendency,  now- 
erer,  found  its  most  free  development  at  Alex- 
andria. The  Jewish  settlements  established 
there  by  Alexander  and  Ptolemy  I.  became  the 
souzoe  of  the  African  Dispersion,  which  spread 
over  dM  north  coast  of  Anica,  and  perhaps  in- 
land to  Abyssinia.  At  C^ne  and  Berenice 
(Tripoli)  the  Jewish  inhabitants  formed  a  con- 
nderable  portion  of  the  population.  The  Afri- 
can Dispersion,  like  all  other  Jews,  preserved 
their  veneration  for  the  "  hely  city/'  and  recog- 
Biaed  the  universal  claims  of  tlie  Temple  by 
the  annual  tribute.  But  the  distinction  m  lan- 
tnvt^  led  to  wider  differences,  which  were 
sTcrted  in  Babylon  bv  the  currency  of  an  Ara- 
maic dialect.  After  tne  destruction  of  the  Tem- 
ple the  r«alots  found  a  reception  in  Cvrene ;  and 
towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Trajan,  a.d. 
US,  the  Jewish  population  in  Africa  rose  with 
terrible  ferocity.  The  Jewish  settlements  in 
Rome  were  consequent  upon  the  occupation  of 
Jerusalem  by  Pompev,  B.C.  63.  The  captives 
and  emigrants  whom  he  brought  with  him  were 
located  m  the  trans-Tibcrine  quarter.  In  the 
Kigu  of  Claudius  the  Jews  became  objects  of 
raspiekm  from  their  immense  numbers;  and 
the  internal  disputes  led  to  their  banishment 
fh>m  the  city  (Acts  xviii.  2).  This  expulsion, 
if  general,  can  only  have  been  temporary,  for  in 
a  few  years  the  Jews  at  Rome  were  numerous 
(Acts  zxviii.  17  fC).  The  influence  of  the 
Dis^enkm  on  the  rapid  promulgation  of  Chris- 
tianity can  scarcely  be  overrated.  The  course 
of  the  iqKMtoUc  preaching  followed  in  a  regular 
progress  the  line  of  Jerah  settlements.  The 
mixed  assembly  from  which  the  first  con- 
verts were  gathered  on  the  day  of  Pentecost 
ryesented  each  division  of  the  Dispersion 
(Acts  ii.  9-11;  (1)  Parthians  .  .  .  Mesopo- 
tamia; (2)  Judsa  (i.e.  Sjfria).  .  .  Pampny- 
ha;(S) Egypt  .  .  .  Greece;  (4) Romans  .  .  .), 
and  thilBse  converts  naturally  prepared  the  way 
for  the  apostles  in  the  interval  which  preceded 
the  beginning  of  the  separate  apostolic  mis- 
sion^ 

DiwinatiOil.  (Bs.  xiiS.  7;  Wisd.  xvU.  7 ; 
K  xlviL  9).  This  art  "of  taking  an  ahn  of 
divine  matters  bv  human,  which  cannot  but 
breed  mixture  of  imaginaUons  "  (Bacon,  En, 
xviL),  has  been  nnivensl  in  all  ages,  and  all  na- 
tions alike  dviliaed  and  savage.  The  first  kind 
of  divination  was  called  Natural,  in  which  the 
medium  of  Inspiration  was  transported  fh>m  his 
own  individuality,  and  became  the  passive  in- 
Btrunent  of  supernatural  utterances.  The 
odwr  kind  of  divination  was  artificial,  and  prob- 
ably originated  in  an  honest  conriction  that 
external  natore  svmpathlsed  with  and  fine- 
qoently  indieated  the  condition  and  prospects 


of  mankind ;  a  conriction  not  in  itself  ridicu- 
lous, and  fostered  by  the  accidental  synchronism 
of  natural  phenomena  with  human  catastro- 
phes. When  once  this  feeling  was  established 
the  supposed  manifestations  were  infinitely  mul- 
tiplied. The  invention  of  dirination  is  as- 
cribed to  Prometheus,  to  the  Phrygians  and 
Etrurians,  especially  sages,  or  to  the  deril.  In 
the  same  way  Zoroaster  ascribes  all  magic  to 
Ahriman.  Similar  opinions  have  prevailed  in 
modem  times.  Many  forms  of  dirination  are 
mentioned  in  Scripture,  and  the  subject  is  so 
frequently  alluded  to  that  it  deserves  careful  ex- 
amination. Diriners  are  first  mentioned  as  a 
prominent  body  in  the  Egyptian  court,  Gen. 
xli.  8.  —  L  Cwurtummim.  They  were  a  class  of 
Egyptian  priests,  eminent  for  learning.  —  2. 
Cnaedndm  (Ex .  vii.  11).  Possibly  these,  as  well 
as  their  predecessors,  were  merely  a  learned 
class,  invested  by  vulgar  superstition  with  hid- 
den  power.  Daniel  was  made  head  of  the  col- 
lege by  Nebnchadnezsar  (Dan.  v.  1 1 ).  — d.  Me- 
auMp/dm  (Ex.  rii.  11,  eusthdphim).  The  word 
seems  to  denote  mere  jugglers,  of  the  class  to 
which  belonged  Jannes  and  Jambres  (2  Tim. 
iii.  8).  How  they  produced  the  wonders  whidi 
hardened  the  heart  of  Pharaoh  is  idle  to  con- 
jecture. Michaelis  explains  them  to  be  "as- 
troloeers,"  such  as  in  ancient  times  were  sup* 
posea  to  be  able  to  control  the  sun  and  moon 
Dy  spells.  Women  were  supposed  to  be  pecu* 
liarly  addicted  to  these  magiad  arts  (Ex.  xxit 
18).  ^4.  YidtUr'&nim  (Lev.  xix.  31,  x^.  6), 
vfizards.  Those  that  could  by  whatever  means 
reveal  the  future. — 5.  Obdtn  {Lov,  xx.  6;  Is. 
viii.  19,  xix.  3).  The  word  properly  means 
"  spirits  of  the  dead,"  and  then  by  an  easy  me- 
tonymy those  who  consulted  them.  They  are 
also  called  Pythones.  Hence  the  "spirit  of 
Python,"  Acts  xri.  16.  These  ventriloquists 
"  peeped  and  muttered  "  flnom  the  earth  to  imi- 
tate the  voice  of  the  revealing  familiar  (Is. 
xxix.  4,  &C. ;  1  Sam.  xxviii.  8 ;  Lev.  xx.  27). 
Ob  properly  means  a  bottle  (Job  xxxii.  19), 
and  was  applied  to  the  maffician,  because  he 
was  supposed  to  be  inflated  oj  the  spirit.  Of 
this  class  was  the  witch  of  Endor.  *-6.  K^eSm 
kAandm  (Dent,  xriii.  10).  This  word  may 
be  taken  to  mean  astrologers,  magi,  Ac.'— ?• 
Me'dnen  (Mic.  v.  12 ;  2  K.  xxi.  6 ;  A.  V.  "an 
observer  of  times").  It  is  derived  by  some 
fW>m  *dnan,  to  cover,  and  may  mean  gateraOw 
"using hidden  arts"  fis.  ii.  6;  Jer.  xxrii.  9). 
If  it  be  derived  from  *mn,  an  eye,  it  will  mnm 
"  one  who  fkscinates  with  the  eyes,"  as  in  the 
Syr.  Vers.  A  belief  in  the  evil  eye  was  uni- 
versal, and  is  often  alluded  to  in  Scripture 
(Deut  xxiii.  6;  Matt  xx.  15;  Tob.  iv.  7;  1 
Sam.  xriii.  9.  "  Saul  lyerf  David  ").  Others 
again  make  the  'dnikSm  (Is.  ii.  6,  &c.)  "  sooth- 
sayers," who  predicted  "  times,"  as  m  A.  V., 
from  Uie  observation  of  the  clouds.  In  Judff* 
ix.  37,  the  expression  "  terebinth  of  MgMkiaP' 
lefen  not  so  much  to  the  general  sacredness  of 
mat  trees  as  to  the  fiu;t  that  (probably)  hers 
Jacob  had  buried  his  amulets  (Gen.  xxxv. 
4).->8.  MtRoMahim  (Ps.  Iriii.  5;  2  K.  xrii. 
17,  xxi.  6,  &c.,  A.  y.  enchanters)  who  were 
supposed  to  render  serpents  innocuous  and 
obedient  (Ex.  vti.  9  ;  Jer.  riu.  17  ;  Bed.  x.  11), 
chiefly  by  the  power  of  music;  bat  also  no 
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doubt  by  the  pooMsion  of  some  genuine  and 
often  hereditaiy  lecret.  They  had  a  similar 
power  over  acorpions.  The  root  has,  howerer. 
a  general  meanii^  of  "  learning  by  experience/ 
like  "  to  augur/'  m  English,  Gen.  zzx.  87.  ^9« 
CkdbSr  dMrim,  Those  who  acquired  power  by 
uttering  spells,  &c  — 10.  Belomants  AUnded 
to  in  Ez.  xxi.  21,  where  Nebuchadnenar,  at  the 
parting  of  two  ways,  uses  divination  by  arrows 
to  decide  whether  he  shall  proceed  against  Je- 
rnsalem  or  Rabbah.  Jerome  explains  it  of 
minglinff  in  a  quiver  arrows  on  which  were  in- 
scribed the  names  of  various  cities,  that  city  be- 
ing attacked  the  name  of  which  was  drawn  out 
Estius  says  he  threw  up  a  bundle  of  arrows  to 
see  which  way  they  would  light,  and  fidling  on 
the  right  hand  he  marched  towards  Jerusa- 
lem. -^  IL  Closely  connected  with  dus  was  div- 
ination bv  rods  (Uos.  iv.  12).  — 12.  Cup  divi- 
nation (Gen.  xliv.  5).  PaiUiurst  and  others, 
denying  that  divination  is  intended,  make  it  a 
mere  cup  of  office  "  for  which  he  would  search 
carefully."  But  in  all  probsbiUty  the  A.  V.  is 
right  The  divination  was  by  means  of  radia- 
tions from  the  water,  or  from  magically  inscribed 
gems,  &c.,  thrown  into  it  — 18.  Consultation 
of  Teraphim  (Zech.  x.  2;  Ex.  xxi.  21 ;  1  Sam. 
XV.  23).  These  were  wooden  images  (1  Sam. 
xix.  13)  consulted  as  "idols,"  ftom  which  the 
jLcited  worshippers  fancied  that  ihev  received 
oracular  responses  ITs&afbim].  — 14.  Divi- 
nation by  the  liver  (Ex.  xxi.  21).  The  liver 
^as  the  most  important  part  of  the  sacrifice* 
Thus  the  deaths  of  both  Alexander  and  He- 
phsMtion  were  foretold. — 15.  Divination  by 
dreams  ^Deut  xiii.  2,  3;  Jndg.  vii.  13;  Jer. 
xxiii.  32).  Many  warnings  occur  in  Scripture 
against  the  impostures  attendant  on  the  intei^ 
pretation  of  dreams  (Zech.  x.  2,  &c.).  We  find 
however  no  direct  trace  of  $eiking  for  dreams. 
— 16.  The  consultation  of  oracles  may  be 
considered  as  another  form  of  divination  (Is. 
xli.  21-24,  xliv.  7).  The  term  oracle  is  applied 
to  the  Holy  of  Holies  (1  K.  vi.  16 ;  Ps.  xxviu. 
2).    That  diere  were  several  oracles  of  heathen 

S»ds  known  to  the  Jews  we  may  infer  both  fbun 
e  mention  of  that  of  Baal-zebub  at  Ekron  (2 
K.  i.  2-6),  and  from  the  towns  named  Debbr. 
Moses  forbade  every  species  of  divination  be- 
cause a  {Hying  into  the  future  clouds  the  mind 
with  superstition,  and  because  it  would  have 
been  an  incentive  to  idolatry;  indeed  the  fre- 
quent denunciations  of  the  sin  in  the  prophets 
tend  to  prove  that  these  forbidden  arts  presented 
peculiar  temptations  to  apostate  brael.  But 
God  supplied  his  people  wiUi  substitutes  for  div- 
ination, which  would  have  rendered  it  super- 
fluous, and  left  them  in  no  doubt  as  to  his  will 
in  circumstances  of  daneer,  had  they  continued 
faithful.  It  was  only  when  thev  were  unfaith- 
ful that  the  revelation  was  withdrawn  (1  Sam. 
uviii.  6 ,  2  Sam.  ii.  1,  v.  23,  Ac.).  Supersti- 
tion not  unfi«auently  goes  hand  in  hand  with 
scepticism,  and  hence,  amid  the  general  infi- 
delity prevalent  though  the  Roman  empire  at 
our  Lord's  coming,  imposture  was  rampant; 
as  a  gUmce  at  the  pages  of  Tacitns  will  suffice 
to  prove.  Hence  the  Incntive  trades  of  such 
men  as  Simon  Magus  (Acts  viii.  9),  Bar-jesus 
(Acts  xiii.  6,  8),  the  slave  with  the  spirit  of  Py- 
thon (Acts  xvi.  16),  the  vagabond  Jews,  cxoi^ 


dsts  (Lnke  xi.  19 ;  Acts  xix.  13),  and  others  (2 
Tim.  iu.  13;  Bev.  xix.  20,  Ac.),  as  well  as  the 
notorious  dealen  in  magical  books  at  Ephesni 
(Acts  xix.  19). 

Divorce.  The  law  regnlating  this  8nb|ect 
is  found  Dent  xxiv.  1-4,  aM  the  cases  in  which 
the  right  of  a  husband  to  divorce  his  wife  was 
lost  are  stated  ib.  xxii.  19,  29.  The  ground 
of  divorce  is  a  point  on  which  the  Jewiui  doc- 
tors of  the  period  of  the  K.  T.  widely  difib^ ; 
the  school  of  Shammai  seeming  to  limit  it  to  a 
moral  delinquency  in  the  woman,  whilst  that 
of  Hillel  extended  it  to  trifling  causes,  e.g.,  if 
the  wife  burnt  the  food  she  was  cooking  for  her 
husband.  The  Pharisees  wished  peniape  to 
embroil  our  Saviour  with  these  rival  schools  by 
their  question  (Matt  xix.  3) ;  by  His  answer 
to  which,  as  w^  as  by  His  previous  maxim 
(v.  31),  he  declares  that  but  for  their  hardened 
state  of  heart,  such  questions  would  have  no 
place.  Yet  fit>m  the  distinction  made,  **  But  I 
say  unto  you,"  v.  31,  32,  it  seems  to  follow, 
that  He  regarded  all  the  lesser  causes  than 
"fornication  "  as  standing  on  too  weak  ground, 
and  declined  the  question  of  how  to  interoret 
the  words  of  Moses.  It  would  be  unreasonable, 
therefore,  to  suppose  that  by  **  some  nndean- 
ness,"  to  which  he  limited  the  remedy  of  divorce, 
Moses  meant  "fornication,"  i.e.  sdultery,  for 
that  would  have  been  to  stultify  the  law  "  that 
such  should  be  stoned  "  (John  viii.  5 ;  Lev.  xx. 
10).  The  practical  difficulty,  however,  whidi 
attends  on  the  doubt  which  is  now  found  in  in- 
terpreting Moses'  words,  wiU  be  lessened  if  we 
consider  that  the  mere  giving  "  a  bill  (or  rather 
"  book  ")  of  divorcement "  (comp.  Is.  I.  1 ;  Jer. 
iii.  8)  would  in  ancient  times  require  the  in- 
tervention of  a  Levite,  not  only  to  secue  the 
formal  correctness  of  the  instrument,  but  he> 
cause  the  art  of  writing  was  then  generally  un- 
known. This  would  oring  the  matter  under 
the  cognizance  of  Ic^  auUiority,  and  tend  to 
check  ihe  rash  exereise  of  the  right  by  the  hus- 
band. But  the  absence  of  any  case  in  point  in 
the  period  which  lay  nearest  to  the  lawgiver 
himself,  or  in  any,  save  a  much  more  recent 
one,  makes  the  whole  question  one  of  great 
uncertainty. 

Df  salutby  a  place  in  the  Arabian  Desert, 
mentioned  Dent.  i.  1,  as  limiting  the  position 
of  the  spot  in  which  Moses  is  there  rnoresented 
as  addressing  the  Israelites.  It  is  by  Robinson 
identified  with  Dahab,  a  cape  on  tlie  W.  shore 
of  the  Gvif  of  Akabah. 

Do^OHB,  a  "little  hold  "  near  Jericho  ( 1  Bfacc 
xvi.  15,  comp.  verse  14)  built  by  Ptolemens  the 
son  of  Abubus.  The  name  still  remains  at- 
tached to  the  copious  and  excellent  8priii|n  of 
Ain-Dukf  which  burst  forth  in  the  Tt^tuftr  ivoans- 
*imtk,  at  the  loot  of  the  mountain  of  Qnaran- 
tania  (Kwrtaiitul)^  about  4  miles  K.  W.  of  Jeri. 
cho.  Above  the  springs  are  traces  of  ancient 
foundations,  which  may  be  those  of  Ptolemy's 
castle,  but  more  probably  of  that  of  the  Tem- 
plars, one  of  whose  stations  this  was.    Ap. 

Dod'aL  an  Ahohite  who  commanded  the 
course  of  tne  2d  month  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  4).  It 
is  OTobable  that  he  is  the  same  as  Dodo,  2. 

jDo'daniniy  Gen.  x.  4 ;  l  Chr.  i.  7  (in  some 
copies  and  in  maig.  of  A.  V.  1  Chr.  i.  7,  Boda- 
nim),  a  family  or  race  descended  fW>m  Javan» 
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dM  ton  of  JflDbet  (Gen.  x.  4;  1  Chr.  i.  7). 
The  weiglit  or  aataoritjr  is  in  fiivor  of  the 
fomeruune.  Dodanini  is  regarded  as  identical 
with  DardanL  The  Dardani  were  (band  in 
hiitoricfll  times  in  Qljiicam  and  Troy :  the 
former  district  was  rwarded  as  their  original 
KSU  TIkj  were  probably  a  semi-Pelasgic 
iioe,  sad  are  groaped  with  the  Chittim  in  die 
geneslogical  table,  as  more  donely  related  to 
them  tiisn  to  the  other  branches  of  the  Pelas- 
fie  net.  Kaliseh  identifies  Dodanim  with  the 
I^sonisns,  wiio  ooenpied  the  coast  of  Apulia. 

Do'dAVah,  a  man  of  Maiesha  in  Jodah, 
lather  of  Elieser  who  denoanoed  Jehoshaphat's 
iliiaooe  with  Ahasah  (2  Chr.  xz.  37). 

Do'do.  L  A  man  of  Bethlehem,  fitther 
of  Slhsaan»  who  was  one  of  David's  thirty 
ctptsios  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  24  ;  1  Chr.  xi.  26).  He 
ii  s  diffbrent  person  from  «-  2«  Dodo  ths 
Abohitb,  fiuher  of  Bleasar,  the  second  of  the 
thne  miffhty  men  who  were  over  the  thirty  (2 
Sem.  xziiL  9 ;  I  Chr.  xL  12).  He  or  his  son 
—is  which  ease  we  must  suppose  the  words 
"  Eletxsr  son  of "  to  have  escaped  from  the 
iBit—probahly  had  the  command  of  the  seo- 
ond  monthly  ooune  (I  Chr.  xxvii.  4).  In  the 
latter  pansge  the  name  is  DoDAi. — 3.  A  man 
of  IttftdMr,  forefather  of  Tola  the  Judge  ( Judg. 
X.  1). 

OO'&ft  an  Idumssan,  chief  of  Saul's  herds- 
nee,  ue  was  at  Nob  when  Ahimelech  gave 
Ptnd  the  sword  of  Goliath,  and  not  only  gave 
information  to  Saul,  but  when  others  declined 
the  oflloe,  himself  executed  the  king's  order  to 
<httioj  the  priests  of  Nob,  with  their  families, 
10  the  number  of  85  persons,  together  with  all 

(heir  jwoperty  (1  Sam.  xxi.  7,  xxiL  9,  18,  22; 
Fklii.). 

I)og»  an  aninuU  fivqnently  mentioned  in 
Scriptore.  It  was  used  by  tM  Hebrews  as  a 
vBteh  for  their  houses  (Is.  Ivi.  10),  and  for 
piardiog  their  flocks  (Job  xxx.  1 ).  Then  also 
••  sow,  tiooDS  of  hungry  and  semi-wild  dogs 
lued  to  wander  about  the  fields  and  streets  of 
^  cities,  derouring  dead  bodies  and  other 
oCd  (1  K.  xiT.  11,  xri.  4,  xxi.  19,23,  xxii. 
38;  S  K.  ix.  10,  86 ;  Jer.  xv.  3;  Ps.  lU.  6, 14), 
ad  thas  became  such  objecto  of  dislike  that 
jvee  sad  cruel  enemies  are  poetically  styled 
wp  in  Ps.  xxiL  16,  20.  Moreover,  the  dog 
«og  an  andean  animal  (Is.  Ixvi.  3),  the  terms 
«9,  dntf  dby,  doa's  ktad,  were  used  as  terms  of 
"proscb  or  of  humility  in  speaking  of  one's 
Mf  (1  Sam.  xxiT.  14;  2  Sam.  iH.  8,  ix.  8,  xvi. 
9;  I  K.  viiL  13).  Stanley  mentions  that  he 
«v  oa  the  verf  site  of  Jesreel  the  descendants 
« the  dogs  that  devonrad  Jeiebel,  prowling  on 
the  monads  without  the  walls  for  oOd  and  car- 
noB  thrown  out  to  them  to  consume. 

Doors.    rOAna.] 

Doph'kail^  a  place  mentioned  Num.  xxxiii. 
1S>  as  a  station  in  the  Desert  where  the  Israel- 
itn  eneamsed ;  see  WiLDsnicnaa. 

Dor  (Josh.  xTii  11 ;  I  K.  iv.  11 ;  I  Mace 
p.  U),  an  ancient  royal  city  of  the  Canaan- 
i|a(Jbsh.  xiL  23),  whose  ruler  was  an  ally  of 
iabm  kmg  of  Hasor  against  Joshua  (Josh.  xi. 
IfS).  It  was  probably  the  most  southern  set- 
teeatof  tbK  ThoenMaans  on  the  coast  of  S  vria. 
^■•phns  dseeribes  it  as  a  maritime  city,  on  the 
hotder  of  Msnasseh,  and  the  north  border 


of  Dan  near  Mount  Carmel.  It  appean  to 
have  been  within  the  territory  of  the  tribe  of 
Asher,  thouj^h  allotted  to  Manasseh  | Josh.  xvii. 
1 1 ;  Judg.  1.  27 ).  The  orig|inal  mhabitants 
were  never  expelled ;  but  during  the  prosper- 
ous nifpoM  of  David  and  Solomon  they  were 
made  tnbutarjr  (Judg.  i.  27, 28),  and  the  latter 
monarch  stationed  at  Dor  one  of  his  twelve 

Surveyors  (I  K.  iv.  11).  Tryphon,  the  mur- 
erer  of  Jonathan  Maocabaeos  and  usurper  of 
the  throne  of  Syria,  having  sought  an  asylum 
in  Dor,  the  city  was  besieged  and  captured  by 
Antiochus  Sidetes  (1  Mace  xv.  11).  Of  the 
site  of  Dor  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  de- 
scriptions of  Josephas  and  Jerome  are  clear 
and  fulL  The  latter  places  it  on  the  coast, 
**  in  the  ninth  mile  from  Caesarea,  on  the  way 
to  Ptolemais."  Just  at  the  point  indicated  is 
the  small  village  of  TantAra,  probably  an  Arab 
corruption  of  Z^ora,  consisting  of  about  thirty 
houses,  wholly  constructed  of  ancient  mate> 
rials. 
Do'ra.  1  Mace  XV.  11, 13,25.  [Don.]  Ap. 
Dor'oas.    [Tabitha.J 

Dorym^eneSy  father  of  Ptolem^r,  snrnamed 
Macron  (1  Mace.  iii.  38;  2  Maoc.  iv.45).  It 
is  probable  that  he  is  the  same  Dorymenes  who 
fo^ht  against  Antiochus  the  Great.    Ap. 

Doeim'eilB.  1.  "  A  priest  and  Levite," 
who  carried  the  translation  of  Esther  to  Bgypt 

iBsth.  xi.  I,  2).  —  2.  One  of  the  captains  of 
udas  MaocabsBns  in  the  battle  against  Timo- 
theos  (2  Maoc.  xii.  19,  24). — 8*  A  horse-sol- 
dier of  Baoenor's  company,  a  man  of  prodi- 
S'oua  strength,  who,  in  attempting^  to  captoro 
OT^gias,  was  cut  down  by  a  Tnracian  (2  Mace, 
xii.  35). — 4.  The  son  of  Drimylns,  a  Jew, 
who  had  renounced  the  law  of  his  fathers,  and 
was  in  the  camp  of  Ptolemy  Philopator  at 
Raphia  (3  Maoc  i.  3).  He  was  perhaps  a 
chamberUin.    Ap. 

Do'thaim.    [Dothak.] 

Do'thftn^  a  place  first  mentioned  (Qen. 
xxxvii.  17)  m  connection  with  the  history  of 
Joseph,  and  apparently  as  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Snechem.  it  next  appears  as  the  residence 
of  Elisha  (2  K.  vi.  13).  Xater  still  we  encoun- 
ter it  as  a  landmark  in  the  account  of  Holo- 
foraes'  campaign  against  Bethulia  (Jnd.  iv.  6, 
vii.  3,  18,  viii.  3).  Dothaim  is  due  to  the 
Greek  text,  ftom  which  this  book  is  translated. 
Dothain  was  known  to  Eusebius,  who  places  it 
12  miles  to  the  N.  of  Sebaste  (Samaria) ,  and 
here  it  has  been  at  leng^th  discovered  in  our 
own  times,  still  bearing  its  ancient  name  un- 
impaired, and  situated  at  the  south  end  of  a 
plain  of  the  richest  pasturage,  4  or  5  miles  S.  W. 
of  Jeina,  and  sepanted  only  by  a  swell  or  two 
of  hills  ftom  tlie  plain  of  Esdraelon. 

Dove  ( Heb.  rdndh).  The  first  mention  of 
this  bird  occurs  in  Gen.  viii.  The  dove's  ra- 
pidity of  flight  is  alluded  to  in  Ps.  Iv.  6 ;  the 
beauty  of  its  plumage  in  Ps.  Ixviii.  13;  its 
dwelling  in  the  rocks  and  valleys  in  Jer.  xlviii. 
28,  and  Ex.  vii.  16;  its  mournful  voice  in  Is. 
xxxviiL  14,  lix.  11 ;  Nah.  ii.  7;  its  harmless- 
in  Matt  x.  16;  its  simplicity  in  Hos.  vii. 
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1 1 ;  and  its  amativeness  in  Cant.  i.  15,  ii.  14. 
Doves  are  kept  in  a  domesticated  state  in  man^ 
parts  of  the  East.  The  pigeon-cot  is  a  uni- 
versal feature  in  the  houses  of  Upper  Egypt. 
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In  PeniA  pigeon-houses  are  erected  at  a  dis- 
tance iW>m  tne  dwellings,  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  the  dung  as  manure.  There  is  prob- 
ably an  allusion  to  such  a  custom  in  Is.  Ix.  8. 

Dove's  Dong.  Various  explanations  have 
been  given  of  the  passage  in  2  K.  vi.  25,  which 
describes  the  famine  of  Samaria  to  have  been 
so  excessive,  that  "  an  ass's  head  was  sold  for 
fourscore  pieces  of  silver,  and  the  fourth  part 
of  a  cab  of  dove's  dung  for  five  pieces  of  silver." 
The  old  versions  and  very  many  ancient  com- 
mentators are  in  favor  of  a  literal  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Heb.  word.  Bochart  has  labored  to 
show  that  it  denotes  a  species  of  ctcWf "  chick- 
pea," which  he  says  the  Arabs  call  uandn,  and 
sometimes  improperly  "dove's  or  sparrow's 
dung."  Linnaeus  suggested  that  the  durySnim 
may  simplify  the  OmWioaalum  unAeUatutHf  **  Star 
o(  Beulehem."  Wim  regard  to  Bochart's 
opinion,  Celsius,  who  advocates  the  literal  in- 
terpretation, has  shown  that  it  is  founded  on  an 
error.  It  can  scarcely  be  believed  that  even  in 
the  worst  horrors  of  a  siege  a  substance  so  vile 
as  is  implied  by  the  MtmX  rendering  should 
have  been  used  for  food,  and  in  the  absence  of 
further  evidence  we  must  refrain  from  decid- 

l>owry.    [Marriaob.] 

I>raohm  (2  llCacc.  iv.  19,  X.  20,  xii.  43 ; 
Luke  XV.  8,  9),  a  Ghieek  silver  coin,  varying  in 
weight  on  account  of  the  use  of  different  tal- 
ents. The  Jews  must  have  been  acquainted 
with  three  talents,  the  Ptolemaic,  the  Phoeni- 
cian, and  the  Attic.  The  drachmae  of  these 
talents  weigh  respectively,  during  the  period  of 
the  Macca&es,  about  55  grs.  troy,  58*5,  and 
66.  In  Luke  (A  V.  "  piece  of  silver  ")  denarii 
seem  to  be  intended.    [Monet  ;  Silvbr,  Piece 

Dragon.  The  translators  of  the  A.  V.,  ap- 
parently following  the  Vulgate,  have  rendered 
Dy  the  same  word  **  dragon  "  the  two  Hebrew 
words  Tcm  and  Tannin,  which  appear  to  be 
quite  distinct  in  meaning.  —  I.  The  former  is 
used,  always  in  the  plimd,  in  Job  xxx.  29; 
Is.  xxxiv.  13,  xliii.  20;  in  Is.  xiii.  22;  in  Jer. 
X.  22,  xlix.  33  ;  in  Ps.  xliv.  19 ;  and  in  Jer.  ix. 
11,  xiv.  6,  li.  37 ;  Mic.  ^8.  It  is  always  ap- 
plied to  some  creatures  inhabiting  the  desert, 
and  we  should  conclude  from  this  that  it  refcts 
rather  to  some  wild  beast  than  to  a  serpent. 
The  Syriac  renders  it  by  a  word  which,  accord- 
ing to  Pococke,  means  a  "jackal."  —  II.  The 
word  tannin  seems  to  refer  to  any  great  monster, 
whether  of  the  land  or  the  sea^  being  indeed 
more  usually  applied  to  some  kind  of  serpent 
or  reptile,  but  not  exclusively  restricted  to  that 
sense.  When  we  examine  special  passages  we 
find  the  word  used  in  Gen.  h  21,  of  the  great 
sea-monsters,  the  representatives  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  deep.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Ex. 
vii.  9,  10,  12,  Deut.  xxxii.  33,  Ps.  xci.  13,  it 
refers  to  land-serpents  of  a  powerful  and  dead- 
ly kind.  In  the  N.  T.  it  is  found  only  in  the 
Apocalypse  (Rev.  xii.  3,  4,  7,  9,  16,  17,  &c.), 
as  apphed  metaphorically  to  *'  the  old  serpent, 
called  the  Devil  and  Satan,"  the  description  of 
the  "dra^n"  being  dictated  by  the  symboli- 
cal meanmg  of  the  image  rather  than 'by  any 
reference  to  any  actuafiy  existing  creature. 
The  reason  of  this  scriptural  symbol  is   to 


be  sought  not  only  in  the  union  of  gi&antic 
power  with  craft  and  malignity,  of  which  the 
serpent  is  the  natural  embleni,  but  in  the  rec- 
ord of  the  serpent's  agency  in  the  temptation 
(Gen.  iii.). 

Dram.    [Djlrig.J 

DreamB.  —  I.  The  main  diflbrence  between 
our  sleeping  and  waking  thoughts  appears  ta 
lie  in  tnis  —  that,  in  the  former  case,  the  per- 
ceptive faculties  of  the  mind  are  active,  wnile 
the  reflective  powers  are  generally  asleep.  Yet 
there  is  a  class  of  dreams  in  which  the  reason 
is  not  wholly  asleep.  In  these  cases  it  seeois 
to  look  on  as  it  were  from  without,  and  so  to 
have  a  double  consciousness.  In  either  case 
the  ideas  suggested  are  accepted  by  the  mind 
in  dreams  at  once  and  inevitably,  instead  of 
being  weighed  and  tested,  as  in  our  waking 
hours.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  method  of 
such  suggestion  is  still  undetermined,  and  in 
fact  is  no  more  capable  of  being  accounted  for 
by  any  single  cause  than  the  suggestion  of 
waking  thoughts.  The  material  of  these  latter 
is  supplied  either  by  ourselves,  through  the 
senses,  the  memoiy,  and  the  imagination,  or  by 
other  men,  generally  through  i&  medium  of 
words,  or  lastly  by  the  direct  action  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  or  of  created  spirits  of  orden 
superior  to  our  own,  or  the  spirit  within  ns. 
So  also  it  is  in  dreams.  On  the  first  two  points 
experience  gives  undoubted  testimony;  as  to 
the  third,  it  can,  from  the  natnre  of  too  case, 
speak  but  vaguely  and  uncertainly.  The 
»;ripture  declares,  not  as  any  strange  thing, 
but  as  a  thing  of  course,  that  the  influence  of 
the  Spirit  of  God  upon  the  soul  extends  to  its 
sleeping  as  well  as  its  waking  thoughts.  — II. 
It  is,  of  course,  with  this  last  class  of  dreams 
that  we  have  to  do  in  Scripture.  The  dreams 
of  memory  or  imagination  are  indeed  referred 
to  in  Eod.  v.  3  ;  Is.  xxix.  8 ;  but  it  is  the  his- 
toiy  of  the  Revelation  of  the  Spirit  of  God  to 
the  spirit  of  man,  whether  sleepm^  or  waking, 
which  is  the  proper  subiect  of  Scripture  itseu. 
It  must  be  observed  that,  in  accordance  with 
the  principle  enunciated  bv  St.  Paul  in  1  Cor. 
xiv.  15,  dreams,  in  which  the  understanding  is 
asleep,  are  recognised  indeed  as  a  method  of 
divine  revelation,  but  placed  below  the  visioQs 
of  prophecy,  in  which  the  understanding  plays 
ito  part.  It  is  true  that  the  book  of  Job,  staiMl- 
ing  as  it  does  on  the  basis  of  "  natural  religion,^ 
dwells  on  dieams  and  "  visions  in  deep  deep  " 
as  the  chosen  method  of  God's  reveliition  of 
Himself  to  man  (see  Job  iv.  13,  vii.  14,  xxxiii. 
15).  But  in  Num.  xiL  6,  Deut  xiii.  1,  3,  5, 
Jer.  xxvii.  9,  Joel  ii.  88,  Ac,  dreamers  of 
dreams,  whether  true  or  fidse,  are  placed  befew 
"  prophets,"  and  even  below  "  diviners ; "  and 
similarly  in  the  climax  of  1  Sam.  xxviii.  6,  we 
read  that  "Jehovah  answered  Saul  not,  neither 
by  drettns,  nor  by  Urim  [by  symbol],  nor  by 
prophets."  Under  the  Christian  dispietta^ion, 
while  we  read  frequently  of  trances  and  visions, 
dreams  are  never  referred  to  as  yehides  of  di- 
vine  revelation.  In  exact  accordance  with  this 
principle  are  the  actual  records  of  the  dreams 
sent  by  God.  The  greater  number  of  micfa 
dreams  were  granted,  for  prediction  or  fbr  wan- 
ing,  to  those  who  were  aliens  to  the  Jewish 
covenant.    And,  where  dreams  are  recorded  as 
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meaofl  of  God's  reydation  to  His  chosen  ser- 
Tants),  thej  are  almost  always  referred  to  the  pe- 
riods of  their  earliest  and  most  imperfect  knowl- 
edge of  Him.  The  general  conclusion  there- 
fore is,  first,  diat  the  &ripture  claims  the  dream 
as  a  niediam  through  which  God  may  speak  to 
man  either  directljr,  or  indirectl/  in  virtue  of  a 
general  influence  upon  all  his  thoughts ;  and 
•eoondl^y  that  it  lays  fitr  mater  stress  on  that 
diTine  mflnenoe  by  which  the  understanding 
also  is  alfected,  and  leads  us  to  believe  that 
as  such  influence  extends  more  and  more,  rev- 
elation by  dreams,  unless  in  very  peculiar 
cuncomstanoes,    might   be    expected    to   pass 


Thb  subject  includes  the  following 
:^1.  Materials.    2.  Color  and  dec- 
oratioo.    3.  Name,  form,  and  mode  of  wear- 
ing the  various  articles.    4.  Special  usages  re- 
lating thereto.  —  1.  The  earliest  and  simplest 
robe  was  made  out  of  the  leaves  of  a  tree,  por- 
tions of  which  were  sown  together,  so  as  to 
form  an  apron  (Gen.  iii.  7).    Ailcr  the  fall,  the 
skins  of  animals  supplied  a  more  durable  ma- 
terial (Gen.  iii.  21),  which  was  adapted  to  a 
rude  state  of  society,  and  u  stated  to  nave  been 
used  by  various  ancient  nation^.     Skins  were 
not  wliollj  disused  at  later  periods  :  the  "  man- 
tle "  worn  by  Elijah  appears  to  have  been  the 
skin  of  a  slieep  or  some  other  animal  with  the 
wool  left  on.    It  was  characteristic  of  a  proph- 
et's office   from  its  mean  appearance  (Zech. 
JuiL  4 ;  cf.  Matt.  vii.  15).    Felisses  of  sheep- 
skin sdll  form  an  ordinary  article  of  dress  m 
die  Ettst.     The  art  of  weaving  hair  was  known 
to  the  Hebrews  at  an  early  period  (Ex.  xxvi. 
7,  xxzT.  6) ;   the  sackcloth  used  by  mourners 
was  of  this  material.    John  the  Baptist's  robe 
was  q€  camel's  hair  (Matt.  iii.  4).    Wool,  wo 
may  presume,  was  introduced  at  a  very  early 
penod,  the  flocks  of  the  pastoral  families  being 
lept  partly  for  their  wool  (Gen.  xxxviii.  12) : 
it  waa  at  all  times  largely  employed,  particu- 
larly for  the  outer  garments  (Lev.  xiii.  47 ; 
Ojut.  xxii.   11,  &c.).    It  is  probable  that  the 
soquaintance  of  the  Hebrews  with  linen,  and 
peniaps  cotton,  dates  from  the  period  of  the 
eiptivity  in  E;rypt,  when  they  were  instructed 
in  the  mann&cture  (1  Chr.  iv.  21 ).    After  their 
retom  to  Palestine  we  have  frequent  notices  of 
finen.     Silk  was  not  introdut^  until  a  very 
late  period  (Rev.  xviii.  12).    The  use  of  mixcil 
matnial,  sach  ns  wool  and  flax,  was  forbidden 
(Lev.  xix.  19;  Deut.  xxii.  11).  —  2.  Color  and 
deoaraiiom.     The  prevailing  color  of  the  Hebrew 
dress  was  the  natural  white  of  the  materials 
cmi^oyed,  which  might  be  brought  to  a  high 
state  of  brilliancy  by  the  art  of   the  fuller 
(Biark  ix.  3).     It  is  uncertain  when  the  art  of 
dyeing  became  known  to  the  Hebrews ;   the 
dress  worn  by  Joseph  (Gen.  xxxvii.  3,  23)  is 
variously  taken  to  be  either  a  "  coat  of  divers 
colors,"  or  a  tunic  furnished  with  sleeves  and 
learhii^  down  to  the  ankles.     The  latter  is 
probably  the  correct  sense.    The  notice  of  scar- 
let Aread  (Gen.  xxxviii.  28)  implies  some  ac- 
qoattttance  with  dyeing.     The  Egyptians  had 
carried  the  art  of  weavmg  and  embroidery  to  a 
high  state  of  perfection,  and  fVom  them  the 
Hebrews  learned  various  methods  of  producing 
decorated  stufis.     The  elements  of  ornamenta- 
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tion  were  —  (1 )  weaving  with  threads  previ- 
ously dyed  (Ex.  xxxv.  25) ;  (2)  the  introduo* 
tion  of  gold  thread  or  wire  (Ex.  xxviii.  6  ffl) ; 
(3)  the  addition  of  figures.    These  devices  may 
have  been  either  woven  into  the  stufl^,  or  cut 
out  of  other  stuff  and  afterwards  attached  by 
needle-work:  in  the  former  case  the  pattern 
would  i^pear  onlv  on  one  side,  in  tiie  latter 
the  pattern  might  be  varied.     Robes  decorated 
with  ^Id  (Ps.  xlv.  131,  and  at  a  later  period 
with  sdver  thread  (cf.  Acts  xii.  21),  were  worn 
by  royal  personages ;  other  kinds  of  embroid- 
ered robes  were  worn  by  the  wealthy  both  of 
Tyre  (Ez.  xvi.  13)  and  Palestine  (Judg.  v.  30; 
Ps.  xlv.  14).    The  art  does  not  appear  to  have 
been    maintained    among  the  Hebrews:    the 
Babylonians  and  other  Eastern  nations  (Josh, 
vii.  21 ;  Ez.  xxvii.  24),  as  well  as  the  Eg3rp- 
tians  (Ez.  xxvil.  7),  excelled  in  it.    Nor  does 
the  art  of  dyeing  appear  to  have  been  followed 
up  in  Palestine:   dyed  robes  were  imported 
fiom  foreign  countries  (Zeph.  i.  8),  particularly 
from  Phoenicia,  and  were  not  much  used  on  ac- 
count of  their  expensivencss :   purple  (Prov. 
X2cxi.  22;  Luke  xvi.  19)  and  scarlet  (2  Sam. 
i.  24)  were  occasionally  worn  by  the  wealthv. 
The  surrounding  nations  were  more  lavish  m 
their  use  of  them :  the  wealthy  Tyrians  (£z. 
xxviL  7),  the  Midianitish  kings  (Judg.  viii.  2C), 
the  Assyrian  nobles  (Ez.  xxiii.  6),  and  Persian 
officers  (Esth.  vlii.  15),  are  all  represented  in 
purple.  —  3.  The  names,  Jbrms,  and  mode  ofvoeoT' 
xng  the  robet.    It  is  difficult  to  give  a  satisfacto- 
ry account  of  the  various  artidcs  of  dress  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible.    The  general  clmractcris- 
tics  of  Oriental  dress  have  indeed  preserved  a 
remarkable  uniformity  in  all  ages  :  the  modem 
Arab  dresses  much  as  the  ancient  Hebrew  did ; 
there  are  the  same  flowing  robes,  the  same  dis- 
tinction between  the  outer  and  inner  garments, 
the  former  heavy  and  warm,  the  latter  light, 
adapted  to  the  rapid  and  excessive  changes  of 
temperature  in  those  countries;  and  there  is 
the  same  distinction  between  the  costume  of 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  consisting  in  the  multi- 
plication of  robes  of  a  finer  texture  and  more 
ample  dimensions.    Hence  the  numerous  illus- 
trations of  ancient  costume,  which  may  bo 
drawn  from  the  usages  of  modern  Orientals, 
supplying  in  great  measure  the  want  of  con- 
temporaneous representations.     The   costume 
of  tne  men  and  women  was  very  similar ;  there 
was  sufficient  diilerence,  however,  to  mark  the 
sex,  and  it  was  strictly  forbidden  to  a  woman 
to  wear  the  appendages  such  as  the  staff,  signet- 
ring,   and  other  ornaments,  or,  according  to 
Josephus,  the  weapons  of  a  man ;  as  well  as  to 
a  man  to  wear  the  outer  robe  of  a  woman 
(Deut.  xxii.  5).     We  shall  first  describe  the 
robes  which  were  common  to  the  two  sexes, 
and  then  those  which  were  peculiar  to  woman. 
(I.)  The  dlhoneth  was  the  most  essential  article 
of  dress.     It  was  a  closely  fitting  garment^  re- 
sembling in  fonn  and  use  our  ahtrt,  though  un- 
fortunately translated  coat  in  the  A.  V.    The 
material  of  which  it  was  made  was  either  wool, 
cotton,  or  linen.     The  primitive  dthdtieth  was 
without  sleeves,  and  reached  only  to  the  knee. 
Another  kind  reached  to  the  wrists  and  ankles. 
It  was  in  either  case  kept  close  to  the  body  by 
a  girdle,  and  the  fold  formed  by  the  overlap- 
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ping  of  the  robe  iterved  as  an  inner  pockst. 
A  person  wearing  the  oUhdndk  alone  was  de- 
senbed  as  naked,  A.  V.  (2.)  Thesodiii  appears 
to  have  been  a  wrapper  of  fine  linen,  which 
might  be  used  in  various  ways,  but  especially 
as  a  nightshirt  (Mark  xiv.  51 ).  (3.)  The  mifU 
was  an  upper  or  second  tunic,  the  difierence  be- 
ing that  It  was  longer  than  the  first.  As  an 
article  of  ordinary  dress  it  was  worn  by  kings 
(I  Sam.  xxiv.  4),  prophets  (I  Sam.  xxviii.  14), 
nobles  (Job  i.  20),  and  youths  (1  Sam.  ii.  19). 
It  may,  however,  be  doubted  whether  the  term 
is  used  in  its  specific  sense  in  these  passages, 
and  not  rather  tor  anv  robe  that  chanced  to  be 
worn  over  the  cAAdmM.  Where  two  tunics  are 
mentioned  (Luke  iii.  U)  as  being  worn  at  the 
same  time,  the  second  would  be  a  mtU;  travel- 
lers generally  wore  two,  but  the  practice  was 
forbidden  to  the  disciples  (Matt.  x.  10;  Luke 
ix.  3).  The  dress  of  the  middle  and  upper 
classes  in  modem  Egypt  illustrates  the  customs 
of  the  Hebrews.  (4.)  The  ordinary  outer  gar- 
ment consisted  or  a  quadran^lar  piece  of 
woollen  cloth,  probably  resembling  in  shape  a 
Scotch  plaid.  The  size  and  texture  would  vary 
with  the  means  of  the  wearer.  The  Hebrew 
terms  referring  to  it  are — simlah,  sometimes 
put  for  clothes  generally  (Gren.  xxxv.  2, 
xxxvii.  34;  Ex.  in.  22,  xxii.  9 ;  Dent  x.  18; 
Is.  iii.  7,  iv.  1 ) ;  Ae^ee/,  which  is  more  usual  in 
speaking  of  robes  of  a  handsome  and  substan- 
tial character  (Gen.  xxvii.  15,  xli.  42;  Ex. 
xxviii.  2  ;  IK.  xxii.  10;  2  Chr.  xviii.  9;  Is. 
'xiii.  1 ) ;  dkuth,  appropriate  to  passages  whero 
covering  or  protection  is  the  prominent  idea 
(Ex.  xxii.  26;  Job  xxvi.  6,  xxxi.  19);  and 
lastly  Ufbush,  usual  in  poetry,  but  specially 
applied  to  a  warrior's  cloak  (2  Sam.  xx.  8), 
priests'  vestments  (2  K.  x.  22),  and  royal  ap- 
parel (Esth.  vi.  U,  viii.  15|.  Another  term, 
mad,  is  specifically  appliea  to  a  long  cloak 
(Judff.  iii.  16 ;  2  Sam.  xx.  8),  and  to  the  priest's 
coat  (Lev.  vi.  10).  The  be^  might  bo  worn 
in  various  ways,  either  wrapped  round  the 
body,  or  worn  over  the  shoulders,  like  a  shawl, 
with  the  ends  or  "skirts"  hanging  down  in 
firont;  or  it  might  be  thrown  over  ue  head,  so 
as  to  conceal  the  face  (2  Sam.  xv.  30 ;  Esth. 
vi.  12).  The  ends  were  skirted  with  a  fringe 
and  bound  with  a  dark  purple  ribbon  (Num. 
XV.  39) :  it  wa«  confined  at  tne  waist  by  a  gir- 
dle, and  the  fold,  formed  by  the  overlapping  of 
the  robe,  served  as  a  pocket  The  dress  of  the 
women  differed  from  that  of  the  men  in  regard 
to  the  outer  garment,  the  dthdndh  being  worn 
ecjually  by  both  sexes  (Cant  v.  3).  The  names 
or  their  distinctive  robes  were  as  follows:  — 
(1)  mUpachaih  (veil,  wimpU,  A.  Y.),  a  kind  of 
shawl  (Ruth  iii.  15;  Is.  iii.  22);  (2)  ma'atd- 
phdh  (maniU,  A.  V.),  another  kind  of  shawl 
(Is.  iii.  22) ;  (3)  tsffiph  (veU,  A.  V.),  probably 
a  light  summer  dress  of  handsome  appearance 
and  of  ample  dimensions;  (4)  rddid  {veil, 
A.  v.),  a  similar  robe  (Is.  iii.  23 ;  Cant  v.  7) ; 
(51  pMpU  {stomadier,  A.  V.),  a  term  of  doubt- 
mi  origin,  but  probably  significant  of  a  gay 
holiday  dresa  (Is.  iii.  24) ;  (6)  gilifonim  (Is. 
iii.  23),  also  a  ooubtiiil  word,  probably  means, 
as  in  the  A.  Y.,  glaaseM.  The  garments  of  fe- 
males were  terminated  b^  an  ample  border  or 
fringe  {tkirU,  A.  V.),  which  concealed  Uie  feet 


(Is.  xlvii.  2 ;  Jer.  xiit  22).  Having  now  com* 
pleted  our  description  of  Hebrew  dress,  we  add 
a  few  remarks  rdative  to  the  selection  of  eqniv- 
alent  terms  in  our  own  language.  CHhottOk 
answers  in  many  respects  to  "  frock."  In  the 
sacerdotal  dress  a  more  technical  term  might 
be  used :  "  vestment,"  in  its  specific  aease  as 
»  the  chasuble,  or  easula  would  represent  it 
very  aptly.  Mi^U  may  perhaps  be  oest  ren- 
dered "gown."  In  sacerdotal  dress  "alb" 
exactly  meets  it  Addereth  answers  in  several 
respects  to  "pelisse,"  although  this  term  is 
now  applied  almost  exdusivelv  to  female  dress. 
Sadm  =s  "  linen  wrapper."  Simlah  we  would 
render  "  garment,"  and  in  the  plural "  clothes/' 
as  the  broadest  term  of  the  kind  ;  beyed  "  vest- 
ment," as  being  of  superior  qualitv ;  kbutk 
"  robe,"  as  still  superior ;  mad  "  cloak,"  as  be- 
ing long ;  and  maOnuh  "  dress,"  in  the  specific 
sense  in  which  the  term  is  not  unfrequently 
used  as  ^^Jine  dress.  In  female  costume  mii^ 
Itachath  might  be  rendered  "  shawl,"  ma  'aiapkak 
"mantle,"  tMffiph  "handsome  dress,"  rdtBd 
"  cloak."  The  dresses  of  foreign  nations  are 
occasionally  referred  to  in  the  Bible ;  that  of 
the  Persians  is  described  in  Don.  iii.  21  in  terms 
which  have  been  variously  understood,  but 
which  may  be  identified  in  the  following  man- 
ner:—(I)  The  soiiw/tii  (A.  V.)  "coats")  or 
dnxwen,  which  were  the  distinctive  feature  in 
the  Persian  as  compared  with  the  Hebrew 
dress;  (2)  the  paUish  (A.  V.  "hosen")  or  in- 
ner tunic;  (3)  the  carheid  (A.  V.  "hat")  or 
upper  tunic,  corresponding  to  the  mtU  of  the 
Hebrews;  (4)  the  JJ&usA  (A.  Y.  "garment") 
or  cloak,  which  was  worn,  like  the  oeged,  over 
all.  In  addition  to  these  terms,  we  have  notice 
of  a  robe  of  state  of  fine  linen,  tactic,  so  called 
from  its  ample  dimensions  (Esth.  viii.  15). 
The  references  tp  Greek  or  Koman  dress  are 
few:  the  x^^ff^C  (2  Mace.  xii.  35;  Matt 
xxvii.  28)  was  cither  the paludamaitmn,  the  mili- 
tary scarf  of  the  Itoman  soldiery,  or  the  Greek 
cIilamjfB  itself,  which  was  introduced  under  the 
Emperors  :  it  was  especially  worn  by  officers. 
The  travelling  doak  referred  to  by  St  Paul 
(2  Tim.  iv.  13)  is  generallpr  identified  with  the 
Roman  pcenula,  of  which  it  may  be  a  corrup- 
tion. It  is,  however,  otherwise  explained  as  a 
travelling  case  fbr  carrying  clothes  or  books.  — 
4.  Special  usages  relating  to  dress.  The  len;^ 
of  the  dress  rendered  it  inconvenient  fbr  active 
exercise ;  hence  the  outer  garments  were  either 
left  in  the  house  by  a  person  working  close  by 
(Matt  xxiv.  18),  or  were  thrown  off  when  me 
occasion  arose  (Mark  x.  50 ;  John  xiii.  4  ;  Acts 
vii.  58),  or  if  this  was  not  possible,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  person  travelling,  they  were  girded 
up  (IK.  xviii.  46 ;  2  K.  iv.  29,  ix.  1 ;  1  Pet 
i.  13) ;  on  entering  a  house  the  upper  garment 
was  probably  laid  aside,  and  resumed  on  going 
out  (Acts  xii.  8).  In  a  sittins  posture,  the  gar- 
ments concealed  the  feet;  this  was  held  to  be 
an  act  of  reverence  (Is.  vi.  2).  The  number 
of  suits  possessed  by  the  Hebrews  was  consid- 
erable :  a  single  suit  consisted  of  an  under  and 
upper  garment  The  presentation  of  a  robe  in 
many  instances  amounted  to  installation  or  in- 
vestiture (Gen.  xli.  42;  Esth.  viii.  15;  Is. 
xxii.  21) ;  on  the  other  hand,  taking  it  away 
amounted  to  dismissal  finom  office  (2  Maoc 
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1«.  38).  The  prodactioii  of  the  best  robe  was 
a  ttuA  of  special  honor  in  a  household  (Luke 
XT.  S2).  The  number  of  robes  thus  receired 
or  kept  in  store  for  presents  was  rery  large, 
and  fonned  one  of  the  main  elements  of  wealth 
in  the  East  (Job  zxrii.  16 :  Matt.  vi.  19  ;  James 
V.  2),  so  that  to  have  dotking  »  to  be  wealthy 
and  powerftd  (Is.  iii.  6,  7).  On  ^rand  occa^ 
«ons  the  entertainer  oflbrcd  becoming  robes  to 
his  guests.  The  business  of  making  clothes 
deroiTed  upon  women  in  a  family  (Prov. 
zxxL  22 ;  Acts  ix.  39) ;  little  art  was  required 
in  what  we  may  term  the  tailoring  department; 
the  gannents  came  forth  for  the  most  part 
leady  made  firom  the  loom,  so  that  tho  weaver 
supplanted  the  tailor. 

J/rink,  Strons.    The  Hebrew  term  sheoctr, 
in  its  etymologi^  sense,  applies  to  any  bev- 
erage thai  had  intoruxUing  quolitiss.    We  may 
in^  lh>m  Cant.  yiii.  2  that  the  Hebrews  wcro 
in  the  habit  of  expressing  the  juice  of  other 
fruits  besides  the  grape  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing wine ;  tibe  pomegranate,  which  is  there  no- 
tioed,  was  probably  one  out  of  man^  fruits  so 
osed.     Wiui  regard  to  the  application  of  the 
term  in  later  times  we  have  tne  explicit  state- 
Bient  of  Jerome,  as  well  as  other  sources  of  in- 
fennataon,  from  which  we  may  state  that  the 
foLk«gring  beverages  were  known  to  the  Jews  :— 
1.  Etear,  which  was  largely  consumed  in  Egypt 
under  the  name  of  zythtis^  and  was  thence  intro- 
inced  into  Palestine.    It  was  made  of  bailey ; 
certain  herbs,  such  as  lupine  and  skirrett,  were 
(licd  as  substitutes  for  hops.    2.  Cider,  which 
a  notieed  in  the  Mishna  as  apple-wine,    8.  Hoti" 
^f-wme,  of  which  there  were  two  sorts,  one  con- 
sisting of  a  mixture  of  wine,  hone^,  and  pep- 
per; the  other  a  decoction  of  the  juioe  of  the 
grape,  termed  dgbaah  (honc^)  by  the  Hebrews, 
■inidSbe  by  ths  modem  S^Tians.    4.  Date'Wine, 
which  was   also  m:mufactured  in  Egypt     It 
was  made  by  moshin;;  the  fruit  in  water  m  cer- 
tain proportions.     .3.  Various  other  fruits  and 
Tcgetablea  are  enumerated  by  Pliny  as  supply- 
in;^  materials  for  fictkioua  or  homemade  wine, 
fuch  as  figs,  mflle^  the  carob  fruit,  &c.    It  is  not 
improbalSe  that  the  Hebrews  applied  imfins  to 
this  panose  in  the  simple  manner  followed  by 
the  ▲nbtans,  viz.,  by  putting  them  in  jars  of 
water,  and  burying  them  in  the  ground  untU 
fermentation  takes  place. 

Dromedaiy.  The  representative  in  the 
A.V.  of  the  Heb.  words  beoer  or  bicrah,  reoesH 
and  rwmmae.  As  to  the  two  former  terms,  see 
aader  CameIm,  1.  i2ooes&  is  variously  inter- 
preted in  our  version  by  "  dromedaries  "  (1  K. 
nr.  28)»  "mules''  (Esth.  viU.  10,  14),  "swift 
beasts'*  (Mic.  i.  13).  There  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  that  it  denotes  "a  superior  kind  of 
hone.''   S.  I2aamae  (Esth.  viii.  10)  is  properly 


I)mflilla»  daughter  of  Herod  Agrippa  1. 
(Acts  zii  1, 19  K)  and  Cypros.  She  was  at 
first  betrothed  to  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  prince 
of  Commageiie,  but  was  married  to  Azizus, 
king  of  Emesa.  Soon  after,  Felix,  procurator 
of  Jodaa,  brought  about  her  sednction  bv 
mecBS  ol  the  Cyprian  sorcerer  Simon,  and  took 
ha*  as  hii  wife.  In  Acts  xxiv.  24,  we  find  her 
in  company  with  Felix  at  Csesarea.  Felix  had 
by  Dresilla  a  mm  named  Agrippa,  who,  together 


with  his  mother,  perished  in  the  eruption  of 
Vesuvius  undiT  Titus. 

Duloimer  (Hch.  Sumphoniah),  a  musical 
instrument,  mentioned  in  Daniel  iii.  5,  15. 
Rabbi  Saadia  Gaon  describes  the  Sumphoniak 
as  the  ban>ipe,  an  opinion  adopted  by  the  ma- 
porit^  of  biblical  critics.  The  same  instrument 
IS  still  in  use  amongst  peasants  in  the  N.W. 
of  Asia  and  in  Southern  Europe,  where  it  is 
known  by  the  similar  name  Sampogna  or 
Zampogna.  With  respect  to  the  etjrraology 
of  the  word  a  great  dinerence  of  opinion  pro- 
vails. 

Da'mahy  a  son  of  Ishmael,  most  probably 
the  founder  of  an  Ishmaelite  tribe  of  Arabia, 
and  thence  the  name  of  the  principal  place,  or 
district,  inhabited  by  that  tribe  (Gen.  xxv.  14 ; 
1  Chr.  i.  ao;  Is.  xxi.  11).  The  name  of  a 
town  in  the  north-western  part  of  the  peninsula, 
Doomat-el^enddf  is  held  by  G^enius  and  others 
to  have  been  thus  derived.  It  signifies  "  Dn- 
mah  of  tho  stones  or  blocks  of  stone,"  and 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  plaee  was  built  of 
unhewn  or  Cyclopean  masonry,  similar  to  that 
of  very  ancient  structures. 

Dn'mah,  a  citv  in  the  mountainous  district 
of  Judah,  near  Hebron  (Josh.  xv.  52).  Robin- 
son passed  \he  ruins  of  a  villaee  called  ed- 
Daumeh,  6  viiles  south-west  of  Hebron,  and 
this  may  posaihly  be  Dumah. 

Dung.  The  uses  of  dung  were  twofold,  as 
manure,  and  as  fuel.  The  manure  consisted 
either  of  straw  steeped  in  lionid  manure  (Is. 
xxv.  10),  or  the  sweepings  (Is.  v.  25)  of  the 
streets  and  roads,  whicn  were  caretuUv  removed 
from  about  the  houses,  and  collected  in  heaps 
ontside  the  walls  of  the  towns  at  fixed  spots 
(hence  the  dung^te  at  Jerusalem,  Neh.  ii.  13), 
and  thence  removed  in  due  course  to  the  fields 
The  mode  of  applying  manure  to  trees  was  br 
digging  holes  about  their  roots  and  inserting  it 
(Luke  xiii.  8),  as  still  practised  in  Southern 
Italy.  In  the  case  of  sacrifices,  the  dung  was 
burnt  outside  the  camp  (Ex.  xxix.  14 ;  Lev.  iv. 
II,  viii.  17;  Num.  xix.  5) :  hence  the  extreme 
opprobrium  of  the  threat  in  Mai.  ii.  3.  Partic- 
ular directions  were  laid  down  in  the  law  to  en- 
force cleanliness  with  regard  to  human  ordure 
(Dent  xxiii.  12  fll) :  it  was  the  grossest  insult 
to  turn  a  man's  house  into  a  receptacle  for  it 
(2  K.  X.  27;  Ear.  vi.  11;  Dan.  ii.  5,  iii.  29. 
''dunghill"  A.y.);  public  establishments  of 
tiiat  nature  are  still  found  in  the  large  towns  of 
the  East.  The  difiiculty  of  procuring  ftid  in 
Syria,  Arabia,  and  Egypt,  has  made  dung  in  all 
ages  valuable  as  a  substitute :  it  was  pr&bably 
used  for  heating  ovens  and  for  baking  cakes 
(Es.  iv.  12, 15),  the  equable  heat,  which  It  pro- 
duced, adapting  it  peculiarlv  for  the  latter  ope- 
ration .  Cow's  and  camel's  dung  is  still  usod  tor 
a  similar  purpose  by  the  Bedouins. 

Dungeon.    [Prison.] 

Du'ra,  the  plain  where  Nebuchadneszar  set 
up  the  golden  image  (Dan.  iii.  1),  has  been 
sometimes  identified  with  a  tract  a  little  below 
Tekrit,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris,  where 
the  name  Dur  is  still  found.  M.  Oppert  places 
the  plain  (or,  as  he  calls  it,  the  "valley  )  of 
Dura  to  the  south-east  of  Babylon  in  the  vi* 
ctnity  of  the  mound  of  Dowair  or  Ihkttr. 

IniSt.    [MouRNiiro.] 
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XaC^  (Heb.  nmher).  The  Hebrew  word, 
«rhich  ocean  frequently  in  the  O.  T.,  may  de- 
note a  particnlar  species  of  the  Faleonidaf  as  in 
Lev.  XI.  13;  Deut.  xir.  12,  where  the  naher  is 
distinguished  from  the  oBuJrage,  oipmf,  and 
other  raptorial  birds;  but  the  term  is  used 
also  to  express  the  griffon  vulture  (  Vukurfid- 
vua)  in  two  or  three  passages.  At  least  rour 
distinct  kinds  of  eagles  have  been  observed  in 
Palestine,  viz.  the  golden  eagle  {Aquiia  Chryao' 
Hot),  the  spotted  eagle  (A,  fKerta),  the  com- 
monest species  in  the  rocky  districts  (see  Ibist 
L  23),  the  imperial  eagle  (Aquijla  HeUaca),  and 
the  very  common  CirooetoB  gaiUcuSf  which  preys 
on  the  numerous  reptilia  of  Palestine.  The 
Heb.  nesher  may  stand  for  any  of  these  difier- 
ent  species,  though  perhaps  more  particular  ref- 
erence to  die  golden  and  imperial  eagles  and 
the  griflfbn  vulture  may  be  intended.  The  pas- 
sage in  Mic.  i.  16,  "Enlai^  thy  baldness  as 
the  eagle,"  has  been  understood  by  Bochart  and 
others  to  refer  to  the  eagle  at  the  time  of  its 
moultinff  in  the  spring.  But  if  the  neaher  is 
supposed  to  denote  the  griffon  vulture  ( VuUw 
fiuvus),  the  simile  is  peculiarly  appropriate,  for 
the  whole  head  and  neck  of  this  oird  are  desti- 
tute of  true  feathers.  The  '*  eagles  "  of  Matt, 
xxiv.  28,  Luke  xvii.  87,  may  include  the  Vul- 
twrjubntg  and  Neop/tron  percnoptena ;  though,  as 
eagles  frequently  prey  upon  dead  bodies,  there 
is  no  necessity  to  restrict  the  Greek  word  to  the 
Vukuridx,  The  figure  of  an  eagle  is  now  and 
has  been  long  a  favorite  military  ensign.  The 
Persians  so  employed  it ;  a  iact  which  filnstrates 
the  passage  in  Is.  xlvi.  1 1 .  The  same  bird  was 
similarly  employed  b}*  the  Assyrians  and  the 
Romans. 

E'azidSy  1  Esd.  ix.  21,  a  name  which  stands 
in  the  place  of  Hahim,  Maaseiah,  and  Eli- 
jah, in  the  parallel  list  of  Ezra  x. 

Earnest  (2  Cor.  i.  22,  v.  5;  Eph.  i.  14). 
The  equivalent  in  the  original  is  aff/M^Cw,  a 
Grecized  form  of  the  Heb.  'erdbdn,  which  was 
introduced  by  the  Phoenicians  into  Greece,  and 
also  into  Italy,  where  it  re-appears  under  the 
forms  ctrrhaho  and  carrha.  It  may  again  be 
traced  in  the  French  arrhegf  and  in  tne  old  Eng- 
lish expression  EarPa  or  Arle'a  money.  The 
Hebrew  word  was  used  generally  for  pledge 
(Gen.  xxxviii.  17),  and  in  its  cognate  forms  for 
stir^y  (Prov.  xvii.  18)  and  hostage  (2  K.  xiv. 
14).  The  Greek  derivative,  however,  acquired 
a  more  technical  sense  as  signifying  the  deposit 
paid  by  the  purchaser  on  entering  into  an  agree- 
ment K>r  the  purchase  of  any  thing. 

Ear-rings.  The  word  nezem,  by  which 
these  ornaments  are  usually  described,  is  unfor- 
tunately  ambiguous,  originally  referring  to  the 
nose-ring  (as  its  root  indicates),  and  thence 
transferred  to  the  ear-ring.  The  material  of 
which  enr-rinj:^  weiT  made  was  jrencrally  gold 
(Ex.  xxxii.  2),  and  their  form  circular.  *  They 
were  worn  by  women  and  by  youth  of  both 
sexes  (Ex.  /.  c.).  It  has  been  inferred  from  the 
passage  quoted,  and  from  Judg.  viii.  24,  that 
ihey  were  not  worn  by  men  :  these  passages 
4ae,  however,  by  no  means  conclusive.     The 


ear-rin^  appears  to  have  been  regarded  with  b« 
perstitions  reverence  as  an  amulet.  On  thu 
account  they  were  surrendered  along  with  the 
idols  by  Jacob's  household  (Gen.  xxxv.  4). 
Chardin  describes  ear-rings,  with  talismanic  fig* 
ures  and  characters  on  them,  as  still  existing  in 
the  East  Jewels  were  sometimes  attached  to 
the  rings.  The  size  of  the  ear-rings  still  worn 
in  Eastern  countries  far  exceeds  what  is  usual 
among  ourselves ;  hence  they  fonncd  a  hand- 
some present  (Job  xlii.  11),  or  ofllering  to  tha 
service  of  God  (Num.  xxxi.  50). 


Earth.  The  term  is  used  in  two  widelr 
different  senses :  ( 1 )  for  the  material  of  wliids 
the  earth's  surface  is  composed;  (2)  as  the 
name  of  the  planet  on  which  man  dwells.  The 
Hebrew  language  discriminates  between  these 
two  by  the  use  of  separate  terms,  Adamah  for 
the  former,  Enis  for  the  latter.  As  the  two 
arc  essentially  distinct  we  shall  notice  them  8ep> 
arately.  —  I.  Adamah  is  the  eorfA  in  the  sense 
of  soil  or  ground,  particularly  as  being  suscep- 
tible of  cultivation.  The  earih  supplied  the  ele- 
mentary substance  of  which  man  s  body  was 
formed,  and  the  terms  adorn  and  adamah  are 
brought  into  juxtaposition,  implying  an  ety- 
mological connection  (Gen.  ii.  7). — II.  Ei-ets 
is  applied  in  a  more  or  less  extended  sense  .* 
—  1.  to  the  whole  world  (Gen.  i.  1);  2.  to 
land  as  opposed  to  sea  (Gen.  i.  10) ;  3.  to  a 
country  (ucn.  xxi.  32) ;  4.  to  a  plot  of  ground 
(Gen.  xxiii.  15) ;  and  5.  to  the  ground  on  Which 
a  man  stands  (Gen.  xxxiii.  3).  The  two  for- 
mer senses  alone  concern  us,  the  first  involving 
an  inquiry  into  the  opinions  of  the  Hebrews  on 
Cosmogony,  the  second  on  Geography. — I. 
CosMoooKY.  —  The  views  of  the  Ilcorews  on 
this  subject  are  confessedly  imperfect  and  ob- 
scure. 1.  The  earth  was  reganied  not  only  as 
the  central  point  of  the  universe,  but  as  the 
universe  itself,  every  other  body  —  the  heavens, 
sun,  moon,  and  stars —  being  subsidiary  to,  and, 
as  it  were,  the  complement  of  the  earth.  The 
Hebrew  language  has  no  expression  equivalent 
to  our  universe;  "the  heavens  and  the  earth" 
(Gen.  i.  1,  xiv.  19;  Ex.  xxxi.  17)  has  been  re- 
garded as  such ;  but  it  is  clear  that  the  heavens 
were  looked  upon  as  a  necessary  adjunct  of  the 
earth — the  curtain  of  the  tent  in  which  man 
dwells  (Is.  xl.  22),  the  sphere  above  which  fit- 
ted the  sphere  below  (oomp.  Jot  xxii.  14,  and 
Is.  xl.  22)  — designed  solely  for  purposes  of  be- 
neficence in  the  economy  of* the  earth.  As  with 
the  heaven  itself,  so  also  with  the  heavenly  bod- 
ies ;  they  were  regarded  solely  as  the  ministers 
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of  the  earth.  S.  The  eerth  was  regarded  in  a 
twofold  aspect :  in  relation  to  God,  as  the  mani- 
fettmtion  of  Uis  infinite  attributes ;  in  relation 
to  man,  as  the  scene  of  his  abode.  (1.)  The 
Hebrew  cosmogony  is  based  upon  the  leading 
principle  that  uie  universe  exists,  not  independ- 
ently of  God  by  any  necessity  or  an^  inherent 
power,  nor  yet  contemporaneously  with  God,  as 
being  coexistent  with  Him,  nor  yet  in  opposi- 
tion to  God,  as  a  hostile  element,  but  depend- 
cntly  upon  Him,  subsequently  to  Him,  and  in 
subjection  to  Him.  (2.)  The  earth  was  re- 
garaed  in  relation  to  man,  and  accordingly  each 
act  of  creation  is  a  preparation  of  the  earth  for 
his  abode — light,  as  tfie  primary  condition  of 
all  lifc ;  the  heavens,  for  purposes  already  de- 
tailed ;  the  dry  land,  for  his  home ;  "  grass  for 
Che  cattle,  and  herb  for  the  service  of  man  "  (Ps. 
civ.  14)  ;  the  alternations  of  day  and  night,  the 
one  for  his  work  and  the  other  for  his  rest  (Ps. 
civ.  S3) ;  fish,  fowl,  and  flesh  for  his  food;  the 
beasts  of  burden,  to  lighten  his  toil.  The  work 
of  each  day  of  creation  has  its  specific  applica- 
tion to  the  requirements  and  the  comforts  of 
man,  and  is  recorded  with  that  special  view. 
3.  Creation  was  regarded  as  a  progressive  work 
—  a  gradual  development  Irom  the  inferior  to 
the  superior  orders  of  things.  Thus  it  was 
with  the  earth's  surface,  at  first  a  chaotic  mass, 
and  thence  gpradually  brought  into  a  state  of 
order  and  beauty.  Thus  also  with  the  diflfer- 
eat  portions  of  the  universe,  the  earth  before 
the  light,  the  light  before  the  firmament,  the 
firmament  before  the  dry  land.  Thus  also  with 
the  orders  of  living  beings ;  firstly,  plants  ;  sec- 
ondly, fish  and  birds ;  thirdly,  cattle ;  and  last- 
ly, man.  4«  Order  involves  time ;  a  succession 
of  eventa  implies  a  succession  of  periods ;  and 
accordingly  Moses  assigns  the  work  of  creation 
lo  SIX  days,  each  havmg  its  specific  portion. 
The  manner  in  which  these  acts  are  described 
as  hmving  been  done  precludes  all  idea  of  time 
in  relation  to  their  poformance :  it  was  mirac- 
bIoos  and  in^untaneous :  "  God  said,"  and  then 
**  it  was."  But  the  progressiveness,  and  conse- 
quently the  individuality,  of  the  acts,  does  in- 
volve aa  idea  of  time  as  elapsing  between  the 
completion  of  one  and  the  commencement  of 
aaoUier;  otherwise  the  work  of  creation  would 
have  resolved  itself  into  a  single  continuous  act 
The  period  assigned  to  each  mdividual  act  is  a 
day  —  the  only  period  which  represents  the  en- 
tire cessation  or  a  work  throngn  the  interposi- 
taon  of  night.  That  a  natural  cbiy  is  represented 
onder  the  eararession  "  evening  was  and  morn- 
ing wmsy"  aiunits,  we  think,  of  no  doubt.  The 
interpretation  diat  '*  evening  and  morning  "= 
begimnUig  and  emi,  is  opposed  not  only  to  the 
order  in  which  the  wonLs  stand,  but  to  the 
sense  of  the  words  elsewhere.  5.  The  Hebrews, 
though  r^ardinff  creation  as  the  immediate  act 
of  God,  did  not  ignore  the  evident  fiict  that  ex- 
i»ting  materials  and  intermediate  agencies  were 
erapfoyed  both  then  and  in  the  subsequent  opo- 
ratMNis  of  nature.  6.  With  res^ard  to  the  eartn's 
bodj,  the  Hebrew*  conceived  its  sur&ce  to  be 
an  immense  disk,  supported  like  the  fiat  roof  of 
an  Eastern  house  by  pillars  [Job  ix.  6;  Ps. 
Izzv.  3),  which  rested  on  solid  wnndations  (Job 
xxxviiL  4,  6;  Pa.  civ.  5;  Prov.  viii.  29) ;  but 
wbera  those  foandations  were  on  which  the 


"  sockets  "  of  the  pillars  rested,  none  could  tell 
(Job  xxxviii.  6).  The  more  philosophical  vietw 
of  the  earth  being  suspended  in  free  space  seems 
to  be  implied  in  Job  xxvi.  7.  Other  passa^ 
(Ps.  xxiv.  2,  cxxxvi.  6)  seem  to  imply  the  exist- 
ence of  a  vast  subterraneous  ocean ;  the  words, 
however,  are  susceptible  of  the  sense  that 
the  earth  was  elevated  above  the  level  of  the 
seas.  Beneath  the  earth's  surface  was  Mheol,  the 
hoUow  place,  **  heU"(  Num.  xvi.  80 ;  Dent,  xxxii. 
22;  Job  xi.  8).  It  extended  beneath  the  sea 
(Job  xxvi.  5, 6),  and  was  thus  supposed  to  be 
conterminous  with  the  upper  worm.  —  IL  Gb- 
OORAPHY.  —  We  shaU  notice  (1 )  the  views  of 
the  Hebrews  as  to  the  form  and  sise  of  the 
earth,  its  natural  divisions,  and  physical  fea- 
tures; {2)  the  countries  into  which  they  divided 
it,  and  tneir  proeressive  acquaintance  with  those 
countries.  —  (1.)  There  seem  to  be  traces  of 
the  same  ideas  as  prevailed  among  the  Greeks, 
that  the  world  was  a  disk  (Is.  xl.  22),  bordered 
by  the  ocean  (Dent.  xxx.  13;  Job  xxvi.  10; 
Ps.  cxxxix.  9;  Prov.  viii.  27),  with  Jerusalem 
as  its  centre  (Ex.  v.  5),  which  was  thus  re- 
garded, like  Delphi,  as  the  naw/  ( Judg.  ix.  37 ; 
£s.  xxxviii.  12).  or,  according  to  another  view, 
the  highest  point  of  the  world.  But  Jerusalem 
might  oe  re^pirded  as  the  centre  of  the  world,  not 
only  as  the  seat  of  religious  light  and  truth,  but 
to  a  certain  extent  in  a  geogpiu>hical  sense.  A 
difierent  view  has  been  gathered  from  the  expres- 
sion "  four  comers,"  as  though  implying  the 
quadrangular  shape  of  a  garment  stretched 
out ;  but  the  term  "  comers  "  may  be  applied 
in  a  metaphorical  sense  for  the  extreme  ends  of 
the  world  (Job  xxxvii.  S ;  Is.  xi.  12 ;  £z.  >u 
2).  As  to  the  size  of  the  earth,  die  Hebrewi 
had  but  a  very  indefinite  notion.  Without  u]»> 
duly  pressing  the  language  of  prophec/,  it  may 
be  said  that  their  views  on  this  point  Vitended 
but  little  beyond  the  nations  with  which  they 
came  in  contact;  its  soliditv  is  fteqnently  no- 
ticed, its  dimensions  but  seldom  (Job  xxvviiL 
18;  Is.  xlii.  5).  The  earth  was  divided  into 
four  quarters  or  regions  corresponding  to  the 
four  points  of  the  compass;  these  were  de- 
scribed in  various  wavs,  sometimes  according 
to  their  positions  relatively  to  a  person  facing 
the  east,  h^fijrt,  behind,  the  ri^  hand,  and  the 
left  hand,  representing  respectively  £.,  W.,  S., 
and  N.  (Job  xxiii.  8,  9) ;  sometimes  relativelv 
to  the  sun's  course,  the  nstfi^,  the  $etting  (Ps.  1. 
1),  the  Mliani  quarter  (£z.  xl.  24),  and  the 
dark  quarter  (Ex.  xxvi.  20) ;  some^jnes  as  the 
seat  of  the  four  winds  (Es.  xxxvii.  9) ;  and  some- 
times according  to  the  physical  characteristics, 
the  sea  for  the  W.  (Gen.  xxviii.  14),  ibepanked 
for  the  S.  (Ex.  xxvii.  9),  and  the  moMntafaf  for 
the  N.  (Is.  xiii.  4).  The  north  ap^iears  to  have 
been  reg^arded  as  the  highest  part  of  the  earth's 
surface,  m  consecjuence  perhaps  of  the  mountain 
ranges  which  existed  there,  and  thus  the  heavi- 
est part  of  the  earth  (Job  xxvi.  7).  The  north 
was  also  the  quarter  in  which  the  Hebrew  e{- 
Dorado  laj^,  the  land  of  gold  mines  (Job  xxxvii. 
22;  margin;  comp.  Her.  iii.  116).  —  (2.)  We 
proceed  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  geographi- 
cal knowledge  of  the  Hebrews  down  to  the 
period  when  their  distinctive  names  and  ideas 
were  superseded  by  those  of  classical  writers. 
Of  the  physical  objects  noticed  we  may  make  the 
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foDowing  summary,  omitting  of  oonrse  the  de- 
tails of  the  geography  of  Palestine:  —  I.  Seas 
— the  Mediterranean,  which  was  termed  the 
"great  sea"  (Num.  xxxiv.  6),  the  "sea  of  the 
Philistines"  (Ex.  xxiii.  31),  and  the  "western 
sea"  (Dent.  xi.  24);  the  Red  Sea,  under  the 
names  of  the  "  Sea  of  Suph  or  aedsfe  "  (Ex.  x. 
19),  and  the  "  Egyptian  Sea  "  (Is.  xi.  15) ;  the 
Bead  Sea,  under  the  names  "  Salt  Sea"  (Gen. 
ziv.  S),  **  Eastern  Sea  "  (Joel  ii.  20),  and  "  Sea 
of  the  Desert"  (Deut  iv.  49) ;  and  the  Sea  of 
Chinnereth,  or  Galilee  (Niun.  xxxiv.  11) ;    2. 
Biven — the  Euphrates,  which  was  specifically 
"tAeriTer"  (Gen.xxxi.  21),  or  "  the  great  river  ^' 
(Dent  i.  7) ;  the  Nile,  which  was  named  either 
Yfor  (Gen.  xli.  1),  or  Sihor  (Josh.  xiii.  3) ;  the 
Tigris,  under  the  name  of  Hiddekel  (Dan.  x. 
4) ;  the  Cbebar,  Chaboras,  a  tributary  to  the 
Euphrates  (Ez.  i.  3) ;  the  Habor,  probably  the 
same,  but  sometimes  identified  with  the  Chaboras 
that  falls  into  the  Tigris  (2  K.  xvii.  6) ;   the 
river  of  Egypt  |Num.  xxxiv.  5) ;  and  the  rivers 
of  Damascus,  Abana  {Barada),  andPharpar  (2 
E.  V.  12).    For  the  Gihon  and  Pison  (Gen.  ii. 
II,  IS),  seeEDSN.    3.  Mountains — Ararat  or 
Armenia  (Gen.  viii.  4);    Sinai  (Ex.  xix.  2); 
Horeb  (Ex.  iii.  1) ;  Hor  (Num.  xx.  22)  near 
Petra;  Lebanon  (Deut.  iii.  25);  and  Sephar 
(Gen.  X.  30)  in  Arabia.     The  distribution  of 
the  nations  over  the  face  of  the  earth  is  system- 
atically described  in  Gen.  x. ;  to  which  account 
subsequent,  though  not  very  important,  addi- 
tions are  miade  in  chaps,  xxv.  and  xxxvi.,  and  in 
the  prophetical  and  historical  books.    Although 
the  table  in  Gen.  x.  is  essentially  ethnographi- 
cal, yet  the  geographical  element  is  also  strongly 
developed :  the  wnter  had  in  his  mind's  eye  not 
onl^  tne  descent  but  the  residence  of  the  various 
nations.    Some  of  the  names  indeed  seem  to  be 
purely  geographical  desi^ations.      Commen- 
cing from  &e  west,  the  "  isles  of  the  Gentiles," 
t.e.  the  coasts  and  islands  of  the  Mediterranean 
sea,  were  occupied  by  the  Japhetites  in  the  fol- 
lowing order :  —  Javan,  the  lonians,  in  parts  of 
Greece  and  Asia  Minor;  Elishah,  perhaps  the 
jEolians,  in  the  same  countries ;  Dodanim,  the 
Dardani,  in  Slyricum;    Tiras  in  Thrace;  Eit- 
tim,  at  Citivtm,  in  Cyprus ;  Ashkcnaz  in  Phiy- 
ffia ;  Gomer  in  Cappadocia,  and  Tarshish  in  Ci- 
Iicia.    In  the  norm.  Tubal,  the  Tibareni,  in 
Pontos;  Meshedi,  the  MosMnia  Colchis ;  Ma- 
gog, Crogarene,  in  northern  Armenia;  I'wji'' 
mui  in  Armenia ;  and  Madai  in  Media.    The 
Hamites  represent  the  southern  parts  of  the 
known  world.    This  sketch  is  filled  up,  as  &r 
as  regards  northern  Arabia,  by  a  subsequent  ac- 
count, in  chap,  xxv.,  of  the  settlement  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Abraham  by  Eeturah  and  of  Ish- 
mael.    The  countries,  however,  to  which  his- 
torical interest  attaches  are  Mesopotamia  and 
Egypt.    The  hereditary  connection  of  the  He- 
brews with  the  former  of  these  districts,  and  the 
importance  of  the  dvnasties  which  bore  sway 
in  It,  make  it  by  far  the  most  prominent  feature 
in  the  map  of  the  ancient  worla.    The  Egyptian 
captivity  mtroduces  to  our  notice  some  of  the 
localities  in  Lower  Egypt,  viz.  the  province  of 
Goshen,  and  the  towns  Rameses  (Gen.  xlvii. 
11);   On,  Hdumolis  (Gen.  xli.  45);   Pithom, 
Patumusl  (Ex.  i.  11) ;  andAGgdol,  AfagdoUml 
(Ex.  xiv.  2).    It  is  difficult  to  estimate   the 


amount  of  information  which  the  Hebrews  de 
rived  from  the  Phoenicians ;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  was  from  them  that  they  learned 
the  route  to  Ophir,  and  that  they  also  became 
acquainted  wito  the  positions  and  prodnctioiu 
of  a  great  nnmb^  of  regions  comparatively  un- 
known.   From  Ez.  xxvii.  we  may  fonn  some 
idea  of  the  extended  ideas  of  geography  which 
the  Hebrews  had  obtained.    The  progress  of 
information  on  the  side  of  Africa  is  deariy 
maiiLed:  the  distinction  between  Upper  and 
Lower  Egypt  is  shown  by  the  appUcation  of 
the  name  Pathros  to  the  former  (Ez.  xxix.  14). 
Memphis,  the  capital  of  Lower  Egypt,  is  first 
mentioned  in  Hosea  (ix.  6)  under  the  name 
Moph,  and  afberwards  fret^uently  as  Noph  (Is. 
xix.  )d) ;  Thebes,  the  capital  of  Upper  Kg^i, 
at  a  later  period,  as  No-Ammon  (Nah.  in.  8) 
and  No  f  Jer.  xlvi.  25) ;  and  the  distant  Syene 
(Ez.  xxix.  10).     Several  other  towns  are  no- 
ticed in  the  Ddta.    The  wars  with  the  Assyri- 
ans and  Babylonians,  and  the  captivities  wluch 
followed,  bring  us  back  again  to  the  geography 
of  the  East    Incidental  notice  is  tJiken  oif  seve- 
ral important  places  in  connection  with  these 
events.    The  names  of  Persia  (2  Chr.  xxxvi 
20)  and  India  (Esth.  i.  1 )  now  occur :  whether 
the  fiur-distant  China  is  noticed  at  an  earlier  pe- 
riod undcar  the  name  Sinim  (Is.  xlix.  12)  admits 
of  doubt    The  names  of  Greece  and  Italy  are 
hardly  noticed  in  Hebrew  geography :  the"  ear- 
liest notice  of  the  former,  subMquently  to  Gen. 
X.,  occurs  in  Is.  Ixvi.  19,  under  the  name  of 
Javan.    If  Ital^  is  described  at  all,  it  is  under 
the  name  Chittim  (Dan.  xi.  30).    In  the  Km:- 
cabiean  era  the  classical  names  came  into  com- 
mon use ;  and  henceforward  the  geography  of 
the  Bible,  as  far  as  foreign  lands  are  concerned, 
is  absorbed  in  the  wider  field  of  classical  geog^ 
raphy. 

jBarihenware*    [Pottbrt.] 

EartllQUalLe.  Earthquakes,  more  or  less 
violent,  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Palestine, 
as  might  be  expected  from  the  numerous  tmees 
of  vokanic  agencv  visible  in  the  features  of 
that  country.  The  recorded  instances,  how- 
ever, are  but  few;  the  most  remarkable  oc- 
curred in  the  reign  of  Uzziah  (Am.  i.  1 ;  Zech. 
xiv.  5),  which  Josephus  connected  with  the 
sacrilege  and  consequent  punishm^it  of  that 
monarch  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  16  ff.).  From  Zech. 
xiv.  4  we  are  led  to  infer  that  a  great  convul- 
sion took  place  at  this  time  in  me  Mount  of 
Olives,  the  mountain  being  split  so  as  to  leave, 
a  volley  between  its  summits.  Josephus  re> 
cords  something  of  the  sort,  but  his  account  is 
by  no  means  dear.  We  cannot  but  think  that 
tne  two  accounts  have  the  same  foundation, 
and  that  the  Mount  of  Olives  was  really  afiect- 
ed  by  the  earthquake.  An  earthquake  occurred 
at  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  cradfizion  (Matt 
xxvii.  51-^),  which  may  be  deemed  miracu- 
lous rather  from  the  conjunction  of  drcnm- 
stanoes  than  from  the  nature  of  the  pbenomenon 
itself.  Earthquakes  are  not  unfi[^uent]y  ac- 
companied by  fissures  of  the  earth^s  surface ; 
instances  of  this  are  recorded  in  connection 
wi^  ^e  destruction  of  Korah  and  his  com- 
pany (Num.  xvi.  32),  and  at  the  time  of  our 
Ix>ra's  death  (Matt  xxvii.  51 ) ;  the  former 
may  be  paralleled  by  a  similar  occurrence  at 
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Oppido  in  Calabria  a.d.  1783,  where  the  earth 
opened  to  the  extent  of  500,  and  a  depth  of 
more  than  200  feet. 

Biflt.  The  Hebrew  terms,  descriptive  of 
the  0mM,  differ  in  idea,  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
im  application ;  (1)  kedem  property  means  that 
whicn  is  befbre  or  in  front  if  a  person,  and  was 
applied  to  uie  east  from  the  custom  of  turning 
in  that  direction  when  desscribing  the  points  of 
the  compass,  h^are,  behind^  the  rk^  and  the  M, 
rniresenting  respectively  £.,  W.,  S.,  and  M. 
(Job  xxiii.  8,  9) ;  (2)  mmach  means  the  place 
of  the  Sim's  riMing.  Bearing  in  mind  this  ety- 
mological distinction,  it  is  natural  that  kedem 
should  be  used  when  th%fiwr  quarters  of  the 
world  are  described  (as  in  Gen.  xiii.  14,  xxviii. 
14;  Job  xxiii.  8,  9;  Ez.  xlvii.  18  ffl),  and 
mizrach  when  the  east  is  oidv  distinguished 
firom  the  wmt  (Josh.  xi.  3;  rs.  1.  1,  dii.  12, 
cxiiL  3 ;  Zech.  viii.  7),  or  Irom  some  other  one 
quarter  (Dan.  riii.  9,  xi.  44;  Am.  viii.  12); 
exceptions  to  this  usage  occur  in  Ps.  evil.  3, 
and  Is.  xliii.  5,  each,  however,  admitting^  of 
explanation.  Again,  kedem  is  used  in  a  strictly 
geogfaphjcal  sense  to  describe  a  spot  or  country 
munediately  b^>re  another  in  an  easterly  direc- 
tion ;  hence  it  occurs  in  such  passages  as  Qen. 
iL  8,  iii.  34,  xL  2,  xiii.  11,  xxv.  6;  and  hence 
the  rabaequent  applicataon  of  the  term,  as  a 
proper  name  (Gen.  xxy.  6,  eaitward,  unto  the 
laaiijf  Kedem),  to  the  lands  lyin^  immediately 
eastward  of  Palestine,  vis.  Arabia,. Mesopota- 
mia, and  Babylonia ;  on  the  other  hand  miz- 
rack  is  naed  of  theJiMr  east  with  a  less  definite 
^gnification  (Is.  xU.  2,  25,  xliii.  5,  xlvi.  11). 

MtUrter.  The  occurrence  of  this  word  in 
the  A.  V.  of  Acts  xii.  4,  is  chiefly  noticeable 
as  an  example  of  the  want  of  consistency  in 
the  translators.  In  the  earlier  English  ver- 
sions Easter  had  been  finequently  urad  as  the 
translation  of  noox"^  At  the  last  revision 
Passover  was  substituted  in  all  passages  but 
this.     [Passoter.] 

Bast  Wind.    [Wim>8.] 

BlMkL  1.  One  of  the  sons  of  Shobal  the 
son  of  Seir  (Gen.  xxxvi.  23;  1  Chr.  i.  40).— 
2.  Obai*  the  son  of  Joktan  (1  Chr.  i.  22; 
comp.  Gen.  x.  28). 

MhBLf  Mounty  a  mount  in  the  Promised 
Land,  on  which,  aoooiding  to  the  conmiand  of 
Hoses,  the  Isiaelites  were,  after  their  entrance 
on  the  promised  land,  to  "nut"  the  curse 
which  should  fall  upon  them  ir  thev  disobeyed 
the  oommandments  of  Jehovah.  The  blessing 
eoBseqoent  on  obedience  was  to  be  simUarly 
loeaiiaed  on  Mount  Gerixim  (Deut  xi.  26-29). 
Where  then  were  Ebal  and  Gerizim  situated  ? 
The  ail  but  unanimous  reply  to  this  is,  that 
they  are  the  mounts  which  form  the  sides  of 
the  fertile  valley  in  which  lies  N<MiiM,  the  an- 
dent  Shbcbsx — Ebal  on  the  north  and  Geri- 
sioton  the  south.  (1.)  It  is  plain  that  they 
were  satnated  near  together,  with  a  valley  be- 
tweeo.  (2.)  Gerizim  was  very  near  Shediem 
(Jadg.  ix.  7),  and  in  Jose|^us's  time  the  names 
sppearto  have  been  attached  to  the  mounts, 
which  were  then,  as  now,  Ebal  on  the  north 
sad  Geriiim  on  the  sonth.  Eusebius  snd  Je- 
ronie  jtee  tbem  in  the  Jordan  valley,  near  Gil- 
nl ;  Dot  they  speak  merely  from  hearsay.  It 
»  well  known  that  one  of  the  most  serious  va- 


riations between  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Penta- 
teuch and  the  Samaritan  text  is  iu  reference 
to  Ebal  and  Gerizim.  In  Deut.  xxvii.  4,  the 
Samaritan  has  Gerizim,  while  the  Hebrew  (as 
in  A.  V.)  has  Ebal,  as  ih&  mount  on  which  the 
altar  to  Jehovah,  and  the  inscription  of  the  law 
were  to  be  erected.  Upon  this  basis  diey  ground 
the  sanctity  of  Gerizim  and  the  authenticity  of 
the  temple  and  holy  place,  which  did  exist  and 
still  exist  there.  Two  points  may  merely  be 
glanced  at  here  which  have  apparently  escaped 
notice.'  1 .  Both  agree  that  Ebal  was  the  mount 
on  which  the  cursings  were  to  rest,  Gierizim 
that  for  the  blessings.  It  appears  inconsistent, 
that  Ebal,  the  mount  of  cursing,  should  be  the 
site  of  the  altar  and  the  recoid  of  the  law, 
while  Gerizim,  the  mount  of  blessing,  should 
remain  unoccupied  by  a  sanctuary  of  any  kind. 
2.  Taking  into  account  the  known  predilection 
of  Orientals  for  ancient  sites  on  wnich  to  fix 
their  sanctuaries,  it  is  more  easy  to  believe  (in 
the  absence  of  anv  evidence  to  the  contrair) 
that  in  building  their  temple  on  Gerizim,  the 
Samaritans  were  makine  use  of  a  spot  already 
enjoying  a  reputation  K>r  sanctitv,  than  that 
thev  built  on  a  place  upon  which  the  curse  was 
laid  in  the  records  which  they  received  equally 
with  the  Jews.  Thus  the  very  fiu.'t  of  the  oc- 
cupation of  Gerizim  by  the  Samaritans  would 
seem  an  argument  for  its  original  sanctity.  The 
structure  of  Gerizim  is  nummulitic  limestone 
with  occasional  outcrops  of  igneous  rock,  and 
that  of  Ebal  is  probably  sinmar.  At  its  base 
above  the  valley  of  Nabffis  are  numerous  caves 
and  sepulchral  excavations.  The  modem  name 
of  Ebu  is  SUd  Salaaniyah,  from  t  Mohammedan 
female  saint,  whose  tomb  is  standing  on  the 
eastern  part  of  the  ridge,  a  little  before  the 
highest  point  is  reached. 

Bl>ed9  L  (many  MSS.,  and  the  Syr.  and 
Arab.  Versions,  have  Ebbb),  father  of  Gaal, 
who  with  his  brethren  assisted  the  men  of 
Shechem  in  their  revolt  against  Abimelech 
(Judg.  ix.  26,  28,  30,  31,  35).  —  2.  Son  of  Jon- 
athan ;  one  of  the  Bene-Adin  who  returned  firom 
Babylon  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  6).  In  1  Esdras 
the  name  is  given  Obeth. 

Bb'ed-Mereoh.  an  Ethiopian  eunuch  in 
the  service  of  king  Zedekiah,  through  whose 
interference  Jeremiah  was  released  firom  prison 
(Jer.  xxxviii.  7  ff.,  xxxix.  15  ff).  His  name 
seems  to  be  an  official  title  ^  King's  dove,  i.e. 
muiister. 

Eb^en-e^'ser  {**  the  stone  of  help  "),  a  stone 
set  up  by  Samuel  after  a  signal  defeat  of  the 
Philistines,  as  a  memorial  of  the  **  help  "  re- 
ceived on  the  occasion  from  Jehovah  11  SanL 
vii.  12).  Its  position  is  caiefully  denned  as 
between  Mizpbh  and  Shew.  Neither  of  these 
points,  however,  has  been  identified  with  any 
certainty — the  latter  not  at  all. 

Blser.  L  Son  of  Salah,  and  great-grand- 
son of  Shem  (Gen.  x.  24 ;  1  Chr.  1. 19).  For 
confusion  between  Eber  and  Hebet  see  Hbbbb. 
— 2.  Son  of  Elpaal  and  descendant  of  Sha- 
haraim  of  the  tnbe  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  viii. 
12). — 3.  A  priest  in  the  days  of  Joiakim  the 
son  of  Jeshua  (Neh.  xii.  20). 

Ebi'aaaphy  a  Kohathite  Levite  of  the  fam- 
ily  of  Korah,  one  of  the  forefathers  of  the 
prophet  Samuel  and  of  Heman  the  singer  (1 
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Chr.  vi.  i3,  aT).  Tbeiuna  nun  U probtblj'  in- 
tended in  ix.  19.  TliB  name  appears  alto  to 
b«  identical  with  AsiAauv,  and  in  onr  — 
lage  (I   Clir.  xxtL  1)   to   be  Bttbrerial 
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iny  (Heb.  Mmtm)  occun  onl/  in 
zzTu.  16,  aa  one  of  tlie  valuable  commodities 
imported  into  Tjra  by  the  men  of  Dedan, 
Tbe  beat  kind  of  ebony  is  yielded  bv  the  Dict- 
nrm  ebsnum,  a  tree  which  grovi  in  Ceylon  and 
Southern  India;  bat  there  are  many  trees  of 
the  natural  order  Ebenacea  which  produced 
this  material.  There  is  ereiy  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  the  ebonv  aKirded  by  tbe  Diot 
ttaum  was  importoa  Ihim  India  or  Cejlc 
Fhonician  traders ;  though  it  is  equally  proba- 
Ue  that  tbe  Tyrian  merchanti  were  supplied 
with  ebony  fVom  treea  which  gnm  in  Ethiopia. 
It  i»  not  known  what  tree  yielded  the  Ethiopian 


Xbro^uh.    [Abbohah.] 

EoatllU,  one  of  tbe  five  swift  scribal  who 
attended  on  Esdraa  (a  Esdr.  xiv.  31).     Ap. 

Bobotaoa  (Heb.  AdimMd).  It  is  doubt- 
M  wbeiltH'  the  namo  of  this  place  is  really  con- 
tained in  ihe  Hebrew  Scriptures.  Many  of  the 
best  oommentatora  understand  the  expreaaioD, 
in  Ear.  vi.  3,  diSbrently,  and  translate  It "  in  a 
coBbr."  If  a  city  ii  meant,  there  it  little  donbt 
of  one  of  the  two  Ecbataaas  being  intended, 
for  except  these  towns  there  waa  no  place  in 
the  province  of  the  Medea  which  contained  a 
palace,  or  where  records  are  likely  to  have  been 
deposited.  In  the  apocriphal  books  Ecbatana 
is  tVequently  mentioned  fTob.  iii.  T,  xiv.  IS,  14; 
Jud.i.1,3;  3Macc.  ix.  3,  &c.).  Two  cities  of 
the  name  of  Ecbatana  seem  to  have  existed  in 
ancient  times,  one  the  capital  of  Northern 
Media,  the  Media  Atn>pBl4n^  of  Strabo;  the 
other  the  metropolis  of  the  larger  and  more 
important  province  known  as  Media  Magna. 
The  site  of  the  former  appean  lo  be  marked 
by  tbe  very  curious  ruins  at  TojUt-i-Siifebun 
(fat.  36°  ar,  long.  4T>  9') ;  while  that  of  the 
tatter  is  occupied  by  Hamadait,  which  is  one  of 
the  moat  important  cities  of  modem  Persia. 
There  is  generally  some  difficulty  in  determin- 
ing, when  Ecbatana  is  mentioned,  whether  the 
Borlheni  or  lb*  Bonthemnieaopolis  is  intended. : 


they  IMS 


and  declared  by  him  to  hare  been  (be  cunttl 
of  Cyms  (Herod,  i.  98-09,  1S3);  and  it  wa« 
thus  moat  pnbablv  there  Ant  lb«  roll  wa« 
foand  whidi  proved  to  Darius  that  Cyraa  had 
reallv  made  a  decrae  allowing  the  Jews  to  re- 
build  their  temple.  The  peculiar  featBre  of 
the  site  of  Ta^-i-StdOma,,  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  identily  with  tbe  northern  Ecbatana, 
a  a  conical  hill  rising  to  the  height  of  about 
1M>  fbet  above  the  plain,  and  covned  botli  on 
its  top  and  aides  with  massive  nuns  of  the  moat 
antique  and  primitive  cbancter.  A  p«rAct  en- 
ceinte, formed  of  large  blocks  of  aqnand  stone, 
may  be  traced  roood  the  entire  hill  alooK  its 
blow ;  within  there  is  an  oval  enclosure  ahoat 
800  yards  in  its  greatest  and  400  In  its  VuM 
diameter,  strewn  with  ruins,  which  cloater 
round  a  remarkable  lake.  On  three  sidea  — 
tbe  sonth,  (he  west,  and  tbe  north  —  the  ae- 


valed  above  tbe  a^acent  country. 

em  Ecbatana  continued  lo  be  an  important 

g'ace  down  lo  Ibe  ISth  century  after  ChiisL 
y  tbe  Qreeki  and  Bomam  it  appears  to  hav« 
baon  known  as  Gasa,  Gazaca,  or  Caniaca,  "  tbe 
treasure  city,"  on  account  of  the  wealth  laid  up 
in  it;  while  by  the  Orientals  it  wai  tenned 
Skii.  Ita  decay  is  rderable  to  the  Mopil  con- 
quests, ab,  A.n.  ISOO;  and  its  final  ruin  t*  sup- 
posed to  date  from  about  the  ISth  or  IGth 
century.  In  tbe  second  book  of  Maccabees  (ix. 
3,  &c)  the  Ecbatana  mentioned  is  nndoableiily 
the  Mutbem  city,  now  represented  both  in 
name  and  site  bv  Hamadim.  This  plkce,  situ- 
ated on  the  northern  flank  of  tb«  gmat  moiui- 
taia  called  fbrmerly  Orontes,  and  now  Ebnatd, 
was  perh^  as  ancient  aa  the  other,  and  is  br 
better  known  in  biatory.  If  not  tbe  Median 
capital  of  Cyrus,  it  was  at  any  rate  regarded 
from  the  time  of  Dariua  Hystaspis  as  tbe  chief 
ci^  of  the  Peruan  tatrapg  of  Media,  and  as 
such  it  became  the  anmmer  lesideoce  of  tbe 
Persian  kings  ftam  Darius  dowttwarda.  Tbe 
Ecbatana  of  the  book  of  Tobit  i*  thought  by 
Sir  H.  Rawlinson  to  be  the  aartisa  ci^.  Ap. 
BoolesiMlSS  (Heh.  faUi«t).— 1  TiOt, 
The  title  of  this  book  is  taken  firom  tbe  name 
by  which  tbe  son  of  David,  or  the  writer  who 
penonatea  him,  speaks  of  himself  thron^wat 
It.  The  apparent  anomaly  of  tha  fentmine 
larmination  indicate*  that  the  absbact  nonn 
ha*  been  tnuisferred  irovt  the  cAce  to  tbe  per- 
son holding  it ;  and  hence,  with  tbe  sin^ 
exception  of  Ecd.  vii.  S7,  tbe  noun,  notwitb- 
Btandm^  iu  fbnu,  is  a*ed  throngbont  in  tbe 
maacniine.     Tbo  word  has  been  applied  K  — 

._, lerable 

&Tor  of  Uiis  interpretation 
Qrotins  has  stugcatat*  " 

-UT   CamueHf.    1_     _.   _. 
dmsioQ  of  the  book*  of  Ute  Old  TeMament, 


say  lb. 


n  assembly,  and  there 

-'erable  agreement  in 

On  tbe  other  hand, 

npiler"  M  a  better 

"      In    tbe  Jewish 


tea  ranks  •«  one  of  the  five  UagiUoth 
and  it*  poiiikni,  u  having  caaoaicd 
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■atfaoritj,  appears  to  hare  been  recognixed  by 
the  Jews  from  tiie  time  in  which  the  idea  of  a 
canon  lint  presented  itself.    We  find  it  in  all 
the  Jewish  catalogoes  of  the  sacred  books,  and 
from  them  it  has  been  received  univenally  by 
the  Christian  Church.    Some  singular  passages 
in  the  Tahnud  indicate,  however,  that  the  rec- 
ognition was  not  altogether  unhesitating,  and 
t&u  it  was  at  least  questioned  how  far  the  book 
w)M  one  which  it  was  expedient  to  place  amons 
the  Scriptures  that  were  road  publicly. — III. 
AiOhor  and  DaU,  The  hypothesis  which  is  natu- 
ndlj  suggested  by  the  account  tiiat  the  writer 
gives  orhimself  in  ch.  i.  and  ii.  is  that  it  was 
written  by  the  only  "  son  of  David  "  (i.  1 ),  who 
wss  "king  over  fsrael  in  Jerusalem"  (i.  12). 
The  belief  that  Solomon  was  actually  tne  au- 
thor was,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  received  gene- 
rdly  by  the  Rabbinic  commentators  and  the 
whole  series  of  Patristic  writers.    Grotius  was 
indeed  alnaost  the  first  writer  who  called  it  in 
qaestion   and  started   a  different  hypothesis. 
The  oUections  which  have  been  uiged  against 
the  traditional  belief  by  Grotius  and  later  crit- 
ics, and  the  hypotheses  which  they  have  substi- 
tated  for  it,  are  drawn  chiefly  from  the  book 
itself.    1.  The  language  of  the  book  belongs  to 
the  timj  when  the  older  Hebrew  was  becoming 
Isigely  intermingled  with  Aramaic  forms  and 
vonid,  and  as  such  takes  its  place  in  the  latest 
gnHip  of  books  of  the  Old  Testament    The 
prevalenoe  of  abstract  forms  is  nived  as  belong- 
mg  to  A  later  period  than  that  of  Solomon  m 
the  development  of  Hebrew  thought  and  Ian- 
euase.     Tne  answers  given  to  these  objections 
Ey  me  defenders  of  tm  received  belief  are  (a) 
that  many  of  what  we  call  Aramaic  or  Chaldee 
forms  may  have  belonged  to  the  period  of  pure 
H^'brew,  though  the^  have  not  come  down  to 
as  in  any  extant  writings ;  and  (6)  that  so  far 
as  they  are  foreign  to  fhe  Hebrew  of  the  time 
of  Solomon,  he  may  have  learnt  them  from  his 
"stiaoge  wives,"  or  from  the  men  who  came  as 
ambassadors  fiom.  other  countries.    2.  It  has 
been  asked  whether  Solomon  would  have  been 
likely  to  apeak  of  himself  as  in  i.  12,  or  to  de- 
scribe with  bitterness  the  misery  and  wrong  of 
which  his  ow«  mls|[ovemment  had  been  the 
cause,  as  in  iiL  16,  iv.  1.    On  the  hypotliMis 
that  he  was  the  writer,  the  whole  book  is  an 
acknow1ed|fment  of  erils  which  he  had  occa- 
ssooed,  wbde  yet  there  is  no  distinct  confession 
and  repentanoe.    The  question  here  raised  is, 
of  eoorse,  worth  considering,  but  it  can  hardly 
be  looked  on  as  leading  in  either  direction  to  a 
eondusioii.    3.  It  has  been  urged  that  the  state 
of  society  indicated  in  this  book  leads  to  the 
aame  oondosion  as  its  language,  and  carries 
us  to  a  period  after  the  return  nom  the  Baby- 
lontaa  captivity,  when  the  Jews  were  enjoying 
eomparative  fireedom  ftom  invasion,  but  were 
expmed  to  the  evils  of  misgovemment  under 
the  satraps  of  the  Persian  king.    Significant, 
tiioagh  not  eonclnsive,  in  eltmr  direction,  is 
the  absence  of  aU  lefiwenee  to  any  oontempo- 
raaeoaa  jnoplietic  activity,  or  to  any  Messianic 
hopes.    The  use  thtoufflMMit  the  book  of  Elo- 
liim  instead  of  JehoviA  as  the  divine  Name, 
the  onestion  as  to  date  neariy  where  it 
The  indications  of  rising  questions  as  to 
of  man's  life,  and  the  constitution  of 


his  nature,  of  doubts  like  those  which  after* 
wards  developed  into  Sadduceelsm  (iii.  19-21), 
of  a  copious  literature  connected  with  those 
questions,  confirm,  it  is  ureed,  the  hypodiesis 
of  the  later  date.  It  may  be  added  too,  that 
the  absence  of  any  reference  to  such  a  work  as 
this  in  the  enumeration  of  Solomon's  writings 
in  1  K.  iv.  32,  tends,  at  least,  to  the  same  con- 
clusion. In  this  case,  however,  as  in  others, 
the  arguments  of  recent  criticism  are  stronger 
against  the  traditional  belief  than  in  support 
of  any  rival  theory,  content  to  rest  their  case 
upon  the  discordant  hypotheses  of  their  oppo- 
nents. On  the  assumption  that  the  book  oo- 
long, not  to  the  time  of  Solomon,  but  to  the 
period  subsequent  to  the  Captivity,  the  dates 
which  have  been  assigned  to  it  occupy  a  range 
of  more  than  300  vears.  Grotius  supposes 
Zerubbabel  to  be  referred  to  in  xii.  11,  as  the 
**  One  Shepherd,"  and  so  for  agrees  with  Keil, 
who  fixes  it  in  the  time  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 
Ewald  and  De  Wette  conjecture  the  close  of 
the  period  of  Persian  or  the  commencement  of 
that  of  Macedonian  rule ;  Bertholdt  the  period 
between  Alexander  the  Great  and  Antiochus 
Epiphanes ;  Hitzig,  circ.  204,  B.c. ;  Hartmann, 
the  time  of  the  Maccabees.  —  IV.  Plan,  The 
book  of  Ecclesiastes  comes  before  us  as  being 
conspicuously,  among  the  writings  of  the  O.  T., 
the  great  stumbling-block  of  commentators. 
Some,  at  least,  of  the  Rabbinical  writers  were 
])erplexed  by  its  teachings.  Little  can  be 
gathered  from  the  teries  of  Patristic  interpret- 
ers. The  book  is  comparatively  seldom  quoted 
bv  them.  No  attempt  is  made  to  master  its 
plan  and  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  its  v/riter. 
when  we  descend  to  the  more  recent  develop- 
ments of  criticism,  we  meet  with  .w  almost  in- 
credible divergence  of  opinion.  X  nther  9«)es  in 
it  a  noble  "Politica  vel  (Economica,"  leading 
men  in  the  midst  of  all  the  troubles  ahid  dis- 
orders of  human  society  to  a  true  endurance 
and  reasonable  enjoyment.  Grotius  findd  in  it 
only  a  collection  of  many  maxims,  connected 
more  or  less  closely  with  the  great  problems  of 
human  life.  Others  reject  these  views  as  par- 
tial and  one-sided,  and  assert  that  the  object  of 
the  writer  was  to  point  out  the  secret  of  a  true 
blessedness  in  the  midst  of  all  the  distractions 
and  sorrows  of  the  worid  as  consisting  in  a 
tranquil  calm  enjoyment  of  the  good  that  comes 
fW>m  God.  The  variety  of  these  opinions  indi- 
cates sufficiently  that  the  book  is  as  far  removed 
as  possible  from  the  character  of  a  formal  trea- 
tise. It  is  that  which  it  professes  to  be—- the 
confession  of  a  man  of  wioe  experience  looking 
back  upon  his  past  life  and  looking  out  upon 
the  disorders  and  calamities  which  surround 
him.  The  true  utterances  of  such  a  man  are 
the  records  of  his  struj^les  after  truth,  of  his 
occasional  glimpses  of  it,  of  his  ultimate  dis- 
covery. The  writer  of  Ecclesiastes  is  not  a 
didactic  moralist,  nor  a  prophet,  but  a  man 
who  has  sinned  in  giving  way  to  selfishness  and 
Mnsuality,  who  has  paid  the  penalty  of  that  sin 
in  satiety  and  weanness  of  life ;  in  whom  the 
mood  of  spirit,  over-reflective,  indispCMcd  to 
action,  has  become  dominant  in  its  darkest 
form,  but  who  has  through  all  this  been  under 
the  discipline  of  a  divine  education,  and  has 
learnt  firom  it  the  lesson  which  God  meant  to 
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teach  him.  What  that  lesson  wan  will  be  seen 
£rom  an  examination  of  the  book  itnelf.  It  ia 
tolerably  dear  that  the  recurring  burden  of 
''Vanity  of  vanities"  and  the  teaching  which 
reoommends  a  life  of  calm  eigoyment,  mark, 
whenever  thejr  occur,  a  kind  of  halting^place 
in  the  succession  of  thoughts.  Taking  this, 
accordinglv,  as  our  guide,  we  may  look  on  the 
whole  bM>K  as  falling  into  four  divisions,  and 
closing  with  that  which,  in  its  position  no  less 
than  Its  substance,  is  "  the  conclusion  of  the 
whole  matter."  (1.)  Ch.  L  and  ii.  This  por- 
tion of  the  book  more  than  any  odier  nas 
the  character  of  a  personal  confession.  The 
Preacher  starts  with  reproducing  the  phase  of 
despair  and  weariness  into  which  his  experi- 
ence had  led  him  (i.  2,  3).  To  the  man  who  is 
thus  satiated  with  life  the  order  and  regularitr 
of  nature  are  oppressive  (i.  4-7).  That  which 
seems  to  be  new  is  but  the  repetition  of  the  old 
(i.  8-11).  Then,  having  laid  bare  the  depth  to 
which  he  had  fiillen,  he  retraces  the  path  by 
which  he  had  travelled  thitherward,  thirst  he 
had  sought  after  wisdom  as  that  to  which  Grod 
seemed  to  call  him  (i.  IS),  but  the  pursuit  of  it 
was  a  sore  travail,  and  there  was  no  satis&ction 
in  its  possession.  The  first  experiment  in  the 
search  after  happiness  had  (ailed,  and  he  tried 
another  (ii.  1-9).  But  this  also  failed  to  give 
him  peace  (ii.  11).  The  first  section  closes 
with  that  which,  in  difibrent  forms,  is  the  main 
lesson  of  the  book — to  make  the  best  of  what 
is  actually  around  one  (ii.  24)  —  to  substitute 
for  the  reckless  feverish  pursuit  of  pleasure  the 
calm  enjoyment  which  men  may  yet  find  both 
for  the  senses  and  the  intellect  (2.)  Ch.  iii.  1- 
vi.  9.  The  order  of  thought  in  this  section  has 
a  different  starting-point  One  who  looked  out 
upon  the  infinitely  varied  phenomena  of  men's 
lire  might  yet  discern,  in  the  midst  of  that 
variety,  traces  of  an  order.  There  are  times 
and  seasons  for  each  of  them  in  its  turn,  even 
as  there  are  for  the  vicissitudes  of  the  world  of 
nature  (iii.  1-8).  The  heart  of  man  with  its 
chan^  is  the  mirror  of  the  universe  (iii.  11), 
and  IS,  like  that,  inscrutable.  And  from  this 
there  comes  the  same  conclusion  as  firom  the 
penonal  experience.  Calmly  to  accept  the 
chan^  and  chances  of  life,  entering  into  what- 
ever joy  they  bring,  as  one  accepts  the  order  of 
nature,  this  is  the  way  of  j^eace  (iii.  13).  The 
thought  of  the  ever-recumng  cycle  of  nature, 
which  had  before  been  irritating  and  disturbing, 
now  whispers  the  same  lesson.  The  transition 
fix>m  this  to  the  opening  thoughts  of  ch.  iv. 
seems  at  first  somewhat  f3>rupt  Instead  of  the 
self-centred  search  after  happiness  he  looks  out 
upon  the  miseries  and  disorders  of  the  world, 
and  learns  to  sympathize  with  suflering  (iv.  1 ). 
And  in  this  survey  of  Ufd  on  a  large  scale,  as  in 
that  of  a  personal  experience,  there  is  a  cycle 
which  is  ever  being  repeated.  The  opening  of 
ch.  V.  again  presents  tne  appearance  of  abrupt- 
ness, but  it  is  because  the  survev  of  human  fife 
takes  a  yet  wider  range.  The  eye  of  the 
Preacher  passes  from  the  dwellers  in  palaces  to 
the  worshippers  in  the  Teniple,  the  devout  and 
reli^ous  men.  Have  they  found  out  the  secret 
of  life,  the  path  to  wisdom  and  happiness  ?  The 
answer  to  that  question  is  that  there  the  blind- 
ness and  folly  of  mankind  show  themselves  in 


their  worst  forms.  The  command,  "  Fear  thou 
God,"  meant  that  a  man  waa  to  tsike  no  part  ia 
a  religion  such  as  this.  But  that  command  also 
suggested  ^e  solution  of  another  problem,  of 
that  prevalence  of  injustioe  and  oppression 
which  had  before  weighed  down  the  spirit  of 
the  inquirer.  The  section  ends  as  before  with 
the  conclusion,  that  to  feed  the  eves  with  what 
is  actuallv  before  them  is  better  than  the  cease- 
less wanderings  of  the  spirit  (3.)  Ch.Ti.  10- 
viii.  15.  So  far  the  lines  of  thought  all  seemed 
to  converge  to  one  result  The  euical  teachinc 
that  grew  out  of  the  wise  man's  experience  had 
in  it  something  akin  to  the  higher  forma  of 
Epicureanism.  But  the  seeker  could  not  rest 
in  this,  and  found  himself  beset  with  thoughts 
at  once  more  troubling,  and  leading  to  a  higher 
truth.  The  spirit  of  man  looks  before  and 
after,  and  the  uncertainties  of  the  future  vex  it 
(vi.  12).  So  for  there  are  signs  of  a  clearer  in- 
sight into  the  end  of  life.  Then  comes  an 
owillation  which  carries  him  back  to  the  old 
problems  (vii.  15).  The  repetition  of  thoughts 
that  had  appeared  before  is  perhaps  the  natu- 
ral consequence  of  such  an  oscillation,  and  ac- 
cordingly in  ch.  viii.  we  find  the  seeker  moving 
in  the  same  round  as  before.  There  are  the  old 
refiections  on  the  misery  of  man  (viii.  6),  and 
the  confusions  in  the  moral  order  of  the  nm- 
verse  (viii.  10,  11  j ;  the  old  conclusioa  that  en- 
joyment,  such  ei\)oyment  as  is  compatible  with 
the  fear  of  God,  is  the  only  wisdom  (viii.  15). 
(4. )  Ch.  viii.  16-xii.  8.  After  the  pause  implied 
in  his  again  arriving  at  the  lesson  of  ver.  1 5,  the 
Preacher  retraces  the  last  of  his  many  wander- 
ings. This  time  the  thought  with  which  he 
started  was  a  profound  conviction  of  the  in- 
ability of  man  to  unravel  the  mvsteries  by 
whidi  he  is  surrounded  (viii.  17),  of  tJie  nothing- 
ness of  man  when  death  is  thought  of  as  end- 
ing all  thin^  (ix.  3-6),  of  the  wisdom  of  enjov- 
ing  life  while  we  may  (ix.  7-10),  of  the  evils 
which  affect  nations  or  individual  num  (ix.  11, 
12).  The  wide  experience  of  the  Preacher  sug- 
gests sharp  and  pointed  sayings  as  to  these  evils 
(x.  1-20),  each  true  and  mreighQr  in  itself,  but 
not  leading  him  on  to  any  firmer  standing- 
ground  or  clearer  solution  of  the  problenia  whidi 
oppressed  hinu  It  is  here  that  the  traces  of 
plan  and  method  in  the  book  seem  moat  to  feil 
us.  In  ch.  xi.,  however,  the  proffreaa  is  more 
rapid.  The  tone  of  the  Preacher  becomes  mon 
that  of  cUiect  exhortation,  and  he  speaks  in 
clearer  and  higher  notes.  The  end  of  man's 
life  is  not  to  seek  enjoyment  for  himself  only, 
but  to  do  good  to  others,  regardless  of  the  un- 
certainties or  disappointments  that  may  attend 
his  cdflforts  (xi.  1-4).  The  secret  of  a  trae  life 
is  that  a  man  should  consecrate  the  vigor  of 
his  youth  to  God  (xii.l).  It  is  well  to  do  that 
before  the  nirht  comes,  before  the  alow  decay 
of  age  benumbs  all  the  Acuities  of  sense  (xii.  2, 
6],  Wore  the  spirit  returns  to  God  who  gave  it 
The  bought  or  that  end  rings  out  onoe  more 
the  kndl  of  the  nothingness  of  all  things  earth- 
ly (xii.  8) ;  but  it  leads  also  to  "  the  conclusion 
of  the  whole  matter,"  to  that  to  which  all  trains 
of  thought  and  all  the  eacperienoes  of  life  had 
been  leiuiing  the  seeker  after  wisdom,  that  "  to 
fear  God  and  keep  his  commandments  "  was  the 
highest  good  attainable.    It  the  representation 
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whieh  has  been  ^ven  of  the  plan  and  meaning 
of  the  book  be  at  all  a  tme  one,  we  find  in  it, 
no  leM  than  in  the  book  of  Job,  indications  of 
the  Bcrogele  with  the  doubts  and  difficulties 
which  in  ul  ages  of  the  worid  have  presented 
themselTes  lo  thonghtfhl  obsenrers  of  the  con- 
dition of  mankind.  The  writer  of  the  book  of 
Job  deals  with  the  great  mystery  presented  hjr 
tba  solferings  of  the  righteous.  In  the  words 
of  the  Preacher,  we  trace  chiefly  the  weariness 
or  satiety  of  the  pleasure-seeker,  and  the  ikil- 
ure  of  aU  schemes  of  life  but  one.  In  both, 
thoosh  by  very  diverse  paths,  the  inauirer  is  led 
to  tale  refuge  in  the  thought  that  God's  king- 
dom is  infinitely  great,  and  that  man  knows 
but  Che  smallest  fragment  of  it ;  that  ho  must 
refrain  from  things  which  are  too  hi^h  for  him, 
and  be  content  with  the  duties  of  his  own  life 
and  the  opportunities  it  presents  ibr  bis  doing 
the  wiU  of  God. 

Boolesias'tioas,  the  title  given  in  the 
Latin  Version  to  the  book  which  is  called  in 
tbe  Sq»tiiagint  Thb  Wisdom  of  Jesus  thb 
8o!r  OF  SiRACH.  Tbe  word,  like  many  others 
of  Greek  origin,  appears  to  have  been  adopted 
in  the  African  dialect.  The  right  explanation 
of  the  word  is  given  by  Rnfinus,  who  remarks 
that  **  it  does  not  designate  the  author  of  the 
book,  bat  the  character  of  the  writing,"  as  pub- 
licly used  in  the  services  of  the  Church.  Ac- 
coidioe  to  Jerome  the  original  Hebrew  title  was 
Frovem;  and  the  Wisdom  of  Siraeh  shared 
with  the  canonical  book  of  Proverbs  and  the 
Wisdom  of  Solomon  the  title  of  The  boek  of  all 
Mrtees.  In  the  Syriac  version  the  book  ir  enti- 
tled 7%e  book  of  J  tarn  Om  won  of  Simeon  Astro 
{jj^  tbe  boundl ;  and  the  tame  book  ie  caUed  the 
Wimbm  of  the  Son  ofAmo,  In  many  plaoes  it 
is  simply  styled  Wtadom.  %.  The  writer  of  the 
present  book  describes  himself  as  Jesus  (1.0. 
Jeshna)  ike  torn  ofSirotdi,  ^Jenmakm  (ch.  1. 37 ), 
bat  the  oofQectures  which  have  been  made  to 
ill  up  this  short  notice  are  either  unwarrant- 
ed or  absolutely  improbable.  The  Palestinian 
origin  of  the  author  is,  however,  substantiated 
by  infteroal  evidence,  e^.  xxiv.  10  f.  3.  The 
laagoage  in  which  il«.  book  was  originally 

Hebrew,  t.e.  perhus  the  Ara- 
Jerome  says  that  he  had  met 


with  the  "Hebrew  "text    The  mtemal  char- 


€i  the  present  book  bears  witness  to  its 

foreign  soanse.    4.  Nothinsr  however  remains 

of  the  original  proverbs  of  Ben  Sira  except  the 

few  fragments  m  pure  Hebrew  which  occur  in 

the  Tiumod  and  later  Rabbinic  writers ;  and 

even  these  may  have  been  derived  firom  tradi- 

tsoo,  and  not  from  any  written  collection.    The 

Greek  translation  incorporated  in  theLXX., 

which  is  probably  the  source  from  which  the 

otfaer  traittlations  were  derived,  was  made  by 

the  gnadson  of  the  autiior  in  Egypt,  "in  the 

ragn  €i  Euergetes,"  for  the  instruction  of  those 

^ia  a  strange  country  who  were  weviously 

pseypsd  to  live  after  the  law."    The  date 

wlucii  is  thus  given  is  unfbrtnnately  ambigu- 

om.     Two  kings  of  Egypt  bore  the  surname 

giaet getea,  — -  PttiL  m.,  the  son  and  successor 

<»r    Ptt>L  IL  Philadelphns,  b.g.  347-822;  and 

PtoL  Vn.  Physoon,  the  brother  of  Ptol.  YI. 

Plulometor,  b.c.   170-117.    Some  have  sup- 

diat  the  relbreaoe  in  chap.  iv.  is  to  Si- 


mon the  Just,  and  that  the  grandson  of  Ben 
Siraeh,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  his  young- 
er contemporary,  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
III. :  others  affain  ha^*e  applied  the  eulogy  to 
Simon  II.,  and  fixed  the  tnmslation  in  the  time 
of  Ptolemy  VII.  But  both  suppositions  are 
attended  with  serious  difficulties.  From  these 
considerations  it  i^pears  best  to  combine  die 
two  views.  The  grandson  of  the  author  was 
slreadypast  middle  age  when  he  came  to  Egypt, 
and  if  his  visit  took  place  early  in  the  reign 
of  Ptolemy  Physcon,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
the  book  itself  was  written  while  the  name  and 
person  of  the  last  of  "  the  men  of  the  great  syn- 
agogue "  was  still  familiar  to  his  countrymen. 
5.  The  name  of  the  Greek  translator  is  un- 
known. He  is  commonly  supposed  to  have 
borne  the  same  name  as  his  grandfiither,  but 
this  tradition  rests  only  on  conjecture  or  mis- 
understanding. 6.  It  is  a  more  important  fiu^t 
that  the  book  itself  appears  to  recognize  the  in- 
corporation of  earlier  collections  into  its  text 
Jesus  the  son  of  Siraeh,  while  he  claims  for 
himself  the  writing  of  the  book,  characterizes 
his  findier  as  one  "  who  poured  fbrth  a  shower 
of  wisdom  from  his  heart"  From  the  veiy 
nature  of  his  work  the  author  was  like  "  a 
gleaner  after  the  grape-fl;atlK*rers  "  (xxxiii.  16). 
7.  The  Syriac  and  Old  Latin  versions,  which 
latter  Jerome  adopted  without  alteration,  diflcr 
considerably  from  the  present  Greek  text,  and 
it  is  uncertain  whether  they  were  derived  from 
some  other  Greek  recension  or  from  the  He- 
brew original.  The  Arabic  version  is  directly 
derived  fh>m  the  Syriac.  8.  The  existing 
Greek  MSS.  present  great  discrepancies  in 
order,  and  numerous  interpolations.  The  ar- 
rangement of  XXX.  25-xxxyi.  17,  in  the  Vati- 
can and  Complutensian  editions  is  very  difibr- 
ent  9.  It  is  impossible  to  make  any  satisfiio- 
tory  plan  of  the  book  in  its  present  shape.  The 
latter  part,  xlii.  15-1.  21,  is  distinguisned  from 
all  that  precedes  in  style  and  subject ;  and  **  the 
praise  01  noble  men  "^  seems  to  form  a  complete 
whole  in  itself  (xliv.-l.  24).  The  words  of 
Jerome  imply  that  the  originid  text  presented  a 
triple  character 'answering  to  the  thtee  works  of 
Solomon,  the  Proverbs,  £cclesiastes,  and  Can- 
ticles. Eichhom  supposed  that  the  book  was 
made  up  of  three  distinct  collections  which 
were  afterwards  united:  i.-xxiii. ;  xxiv.-xlii. 
14 ;  xlif.  15-1. 24.  Bretschneidcr  sets  aside  this 
hypothesis,  and  at  the  same  time  one  which  he 
had  formerly  been  inclined  to  adopt,  that  the 
recurrence  of  the  some  ideas  in  xxiv.  82  fT., 
xxxiii.  16,  17  (xxx.),  1.  27,  marks  the  conclu- 
sions of  three  paits.  The  last  five  verses  of 
ch.  1.  (1. 25-29)  form  a  natural  conclusion  to  the 
book;  and  the  pra^r,  which  forms  the  lost 
chapter  (11.),  is  wanting  in  two  MSS.  10.  The 
earnest  clear  coincidence  with  the  contents 
of  the  book  occurs  in  the  epistle  of  Barnabas 
(ch.  xix.  »  Ecclus.  iv.  31 ),  and  there  is  no  mark 
of  quotation.  The  parallels  which  have  been 
discovered  in  the  New  Testament  are  too  gene- 
ral to  show  that  they  were  derived  fh>m  the 
written  text,  and  not  from  popular  language. 
The  first  distinct  quotations  occur  in  Clement 
(MT  Alexandria ;  but  from  the  end  of  the  second 
century  the  book  was  much  used  and  cited  with 
respect    Clement  speaks  of  it  continually  as 
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S<T</ifure,  as  the  work  of  Solomon.  Origen  cites 
passages  with  the  same  formola  as  the  Canoni- 
eal  books.  The  other  writers  of  the  Alexan- 
drine sdiool  IbUow  the  same  practioe.  Aogos- 
tine  quotes  the  book  oonstanuj  himself  as  the 
work  of  a  propUt,  the  word  of  God,  "  Sarip- 
twre"  but  he  expressly  notices  that  it  was  not  in 
the  Hebrew  Canon.  Jerome»  in  like  manner, 
contrasts  the  book  with  **  the  Canonical  Scrip- 
tures "  as  "  doubtful/'  while  they  are  "  sure/' 
The  book  is  not  quoted  by  Iren»ns,  Hippoly- 
tus,  or  Eusebius ;  and  is  not  contained  m  the 
Canon  of  Melito,  Origen,  Cyril,  Laodloea,  Hi- 
lary, or  Rufinus.  It  was  never  included  by  the 
Jews  among  their  Scriptures.  11.  But  while 
the  book  is  destitute  or  the  highest  canonical 
authority,  it  is  a  most  important  monument  of 
the  religious  state  of  the  Jews  at  the  period  of 
its  composition.  As  an  expression  of  Palestin- 
ian theology  it  stands  alone;  for  there  is  no 
su£Bcient  reason  for  assuming  Alexandrine  inter- 
polations or  direct  Alexandrine  influence.    Ap. 

Eclipse  of  the  San.  No  historical  no- 
tice of  an  eclipse  occurs  in  the  Bible,  but  there 
are  passages  in  the  prophets  which  contain 
manifest  ulusion  to  this  phenomenon  (Am.  viii. 
9;  Mic.  iii.  6;  Zech.  xiv.  6 ;  Joel  ii.  10, 31,  iii. 
15).  Some  of  these  notices  probably  refer  to 
eclipses  that  occurred  about  the  time  of  the  re- 
spective compositions :  thus  the  date  of  Amos 
coincides  witn  a  total  eclipse,  which  occurred 
Feb.  9,  B.C.  784,  and  was  visible  at  Jerusalem 
shorUy  after  noon;  that  of  Micah  with  the 
eclipse  of  June  5,  b.c.  716.  A  passing  notice 
in  Jer.  xv.  9  coincides  in  date  with  the  eclipse 
of  Sept.  SO,  B.C.  610,  so  well  known  from  Ue- 
rotodus'  account  (i.  74,  103).  The  darkness 
that  overspread  the  world  at  the  crucifixion 
cannot  witn  reason  be  attributed  to  an  eclipse, 
as  the  moon  was  at  the  full  at  the  time  of  the 
Passover. 

Ed,  t^.  "  witness,"  a  word  inserted  in  the 
Auth.  Vers,  of  Josh.  xxii.  34,  apparentiy  on 
the  authority  of  a  few  MS8.,  ana  also  of  the 
S}Tiac  and  Arabic  Versions,  but  not  existing 
in  the  generally  received  Hebrew  text 

E'dar,  Tower  of  (accur.  Edbr),  a  phice 

named  only  in  Gen.  xxxv.  21.  Jacob's  first 
haltine-plaoe  between  Bethlehem  and  Hebron 
was  "beyond  the  tower  Eder."  According  to 
Jerome  it  was  1,000  paces  firom  Bethlehem. 

Edd^ias.  I  Esdr.  ix.  26.    [JbziahJ    Ap. 

E^den,  tne  first  residence  of  man.  It  would 
IMS  difiicuit,  in  the  whole  history  of  opinion,  to 
find  any  subject  which  has  so  invited,  and  at 
the  same  time  so  completely  bafiled,  conjecture, 
as  the  Garden  of  Eden.  In  order  more  clearly 
to  understand  the  merit  of  the  several  theories. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  submit  to  a  careful  ex- 
amination the  historic  narrative  on  which  they 
are  founded.  Omitting  those  portions  of  the 
text  of  Gen.  ii.  8-14  which  do  not  bear  upon 
the  geographical  position  of  Eden,  the  descrip- 
tion is  as  follows:  —  "And  the  Lord  God 
planted  a  garden  in  Eden  eastward.  •  .  .  And 
a  river  goeth  forth  firom  Eden  to  water  the 
garden ;  and  fh>m  thence  it  is  divided  and  be- 
comes four  heads  (or  arms).  The  name  of  the 
first  is  Pison :  that  is  it  which  oompasseth  the 
whole  land  of  Havilah,  where  is  the  gold.  And 
the  gold  of  that  land  is  good:  there  is  the 


bdellium  and  the  onyx  stone.  And  the  name 
of  the  second  river  is  Grihon :  that  Is  it  wfai^ 
compasseth  the  whole  land  of  Cosh.  And  the 
name  of  the  third  river  Is  Hiddekel :  that  Is  it 
which  floweth  before  Assyria.  And  the  fonrtii 
river,  that  is  Euphrates.'  In  the  eastern  por- 
tion then  of  the  re^|ion  of  Eden  was  the  gar- 
den planted.  The  nver  which  flowed  through 
Eden  watered  the  garden,  and  thence  bimnched 
off  into  four  distinct  streams.  The  first  prob- 
lem to  be  solved  then  is  this: — To  find  a 
river  which,  at  some  stage  of  its  eonne,  is 
divided  into  four  streams,  two  of  which  are  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates.  The  identity  of  these 
rivers  with  the  Hiddekel  and  P'rath  has  never 
been  disputed,  and  no  hypothesis  which  omits 
them  is  worthy  of  consideration.  Setting  aside 
minor  diflbrenoes  of  detaO,  the  theories  which 
have  been  framed  with  regard  to  tiie  situation 
of  the  terrestrial  paradise  natnraUy  divide 
themselves  into  two  classes.  The  first  dass 
includes  all  those  which  place  the  Crarden  of 
Eden  below  the  junction  of  the  En^rates  and 
Tifijis,  and  interpret  the  names  Fison  and 
Gihon  of  certain  portions  of  these  riven :  the 
second,  those  which  seek  for  it  in  the  hi^ 
table-land  of  Armenia,  the  fruitful  parent  of 
manjf  noble  streams.  The  old  versions  supply 
us  with  littie  or  no  assistance.  It  wonM  oe  a 
hopeless  task  to  attempt  to  chronicle  the  opin- 
ions of  all  the  commentators  upon  this  ques- 
tion :  their  name  is  legion.  Philo  is  the  first 
who  ventured  upon  an  allegorical  interpreta- 
tion. He  conceived  tiiat  by  paradise  is  iurklj 
shadowed  forth  the  governing  foculty  of  the 
soul;  that  the  tree  of  life  signifies  religion, 
whereby  the  soul  is  immortali^ ;  and  b^  the 
faculty  of  knowing  good  and  evil  the  middle 
sense,  by  which  are  discerned  things  oontnuy 
to  nature.  The  four  rivers  he  explains  of  the 
several  virtues  of  prudence,  temperance,  oonr- 
aoe,  and  justice;  while  the  main  stream  ci 
which  they  are  branches  is  the  generic  virtue, 
goodness,  which  goeth  forth  firom  Eden,  the 
wisdom  of  God.  The  opinions  of  Philo  would 
not  be  so  much  worthy  of  consideration,  were 
it  not  that  he  has  been  followed  by  many  of 
the  Fathers.  Among  the  Hebrew  traditions 
enumerated  by  Jerome  is  one  that  parsMlise  was 
created  before  the  world  was  formed,  and  is 
therefore  beyond  its  limits.  Among  tlw  literal 
interpreters  tiiere  is  an  infinite  mversinr  of 
opinions.  What  is  tiie  river  which  goes  n>rth 
from  Eden  to  water  the  garden  ?  is  a  qoestion 
which  has  been  often  askra,  and  still  waits  for 
a  satisfoctory  answer.  That  the  ocean  stream 
which  surrounded  the  earth  was  the  sonroe 
fit>m  which  the  four  rivers  fiowed  was  the  opin- 
ion of  Josephus.  It  was  the  Skat-d-Arab,  ae- 
cordine  to  those  who  place  the  garden  of  Eden 
below  tiie  junction  of  tiw  Tigris  and  Enphiates, 
and  their  conjecture  would  deserve  considera- 
tion were  it  not  that  thb  stream  cannot,  with 
any  degree  of  propriety,  be  aaid  to  rise  in  Eden. 
By  those  who  refer  the  position  of  Eden  to  the 
highlands  of  Armenia,  tne  **  river  "  from  which 
the  four  streams  diverge  is  conceived  to  mean 
"  a  collection  of  springs,"  or  a  wdl-watered 
district  But  this  significaticm  of  the  word  is 
wholly  without  a  parallel.  Aoeording  lo  sorae, 
it  was  the  Caspian  Sea.    That  the  Hiddekal  is 
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dM  Tigiis,  uid  the  P'rath  the  Euphrates,  has 
neter  been  denied,  except  by  those  who  assume 
that  the  whole  narratiye  is  a  myth  which  orisi- 
Baled  elsewhere,  and  was  adapted  by  the  He- 
brews to  their  own  geographical  notions.    With 
ngaxd  to  the  Fiaon,  the  most  ancient  and  most 
uuTersaUy  leoeiTed  opinion  identifies  it  with 
the  Ganges.    Joaephus,  Eusebius,  and  many 
odiers,  held  this.    JBnt  Rashi  maintained  that 
the  PIson  was  the  Nile.    That  the  Pison  was 
the  Indus  was  an  opinion  current  long  before 
it  was  lerired  by  Ewald  and  adopted  by  Ka- 
lisch.    PhilostOTgius  conjectured  that  it  was 
the  Hrdaspea.    Some  have  found  the  Pison  in 
the  Mhannalca,  one  of  the  artificial  canals 
which  formerly  joined  the  Euphrates  with  the 
Tigris.    ETen  those  commentators  who  lu^ree 
in  placing  the  terrestrial  Paradise  on  the  Shot- 
tl'AnA,  ue  stream  formed  by  the  junction  of 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  between  Ctesiphon 
and  Apamea,  are  by  no  means  unanimous  as  to 
which  of  the  branches,  into  which  this  stream 
is  again  dirided,  the  names  Pison  and  Gihon 
are  to  be  applied.    Calvin  conjectured  that  the 
Fiaon  was  tne  moat  easterly  of  theae  channels ; 
Haet  that  it  was  the  westernmost.    The  advo- 
cates of  the  theorr  that  the  true  position  of 
Eden  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  mountains  of 
Armenia  have  identified  the  Pison  with  the 
Phasis.     Kanmer  endeavored  to  prove  that  it 
was  the  Aras  or  Araxes,  which  flows  into  the 
Caspian  S^     Colonel  Chesney,  from  the  re- 
sults of  extensive  observations  in  Armenia,  was 
''led  to  infer  that  the  rivers  known  by  the 
eompaiatiTelv'  modem  names  of  Haiys  and 
Araxea  are  those  which,  in  the  book  of  Genesis, 
have  the  names  of  Pison  and  Gihon ;  and  that 
the  eonntry  within  the  former  is  the  land  of 
Havilah«  whilst  that  which  borders  upon  the 
Jatter  is  the  still  more  remarkable  country  of 
Cosh."     In  the  narrative  of  Genesis  the  river 
Pison  is  defined  as  that  which  surrounds  the 
whole  land  of  Uavilah.    It  is,  then,  absolutely 
to  fix  the  position  of  Ilavilah  before 


proceeding  to  identify  the  Pison  with  any  par- 
ticolar  river.  In  Gen.  ii.  11,  12,  it  is  described 
as  the  land  where  the  best  gold  was  found,  and 
which  was  besides  rich  in  the  treasures  of  the 
Vdoiack  and  the  stone  shoham.  If  the  Havilah 
of  Gen.  iL  be  identical  with  any  one  of  the 
eoantries  mentioned  in  Gen.  x.  29,  xxv.  18, 
1  Sam.  XV.  7,  we  must  look  for  it  on  the  east 
or  Bonth  of  Arabia,  and  probably  not  far  from 
the  Persian  Gulf  That  Havilah  is  that  part 
of  India  through  which  the  Ganges  flows,  and, 
more  generally,  the  eastern  region  of  the  earth, 
that  it  is  to  be  found  in  Susiana,  in  Ava,  or  in 
the  Ural  region,  are  conclusions  necessarily  fol- 
lowing upon  the  assumptions  with  regard  to 
the  Pition.  Hartmann,  Reland,  and  Rosen- 
mailer  are  in  &vor  of  Colchis,  the  scene  of 
the  legend  of  the  Golden  Fleece.  For  all  these 
hypoueaes  there  is  no  more  support  than  the 
merest  conjecture.  The  second  river  of  Para- 
dtew  presents  difficulties  not  less  insurmountable 
than  the  Pison.  Those  who  maintained  that 
the  Pison  was  the  Gu^ca  held  also  that  the 
Gihon  was  the  Nile.  The  etymoloey  of  Gihon 
seems  to  indicate  that  it  was  a  swiftly-flowing 
impetnouB  stream.  According  to  Golitts,./icAooii 
is  the  name  given  to  the  Oxus,  which  has,  on 


this  account,  been  assumed  by  Rosenmiiller, 
Uartmann,  and  Michaelis  to  m  the  Gihon  of 
Scripture.  But  the  Araxes,  too,  is  called  by 
the  Persians  Jicham  ttr-Ras,  and  firom  this  cir> 
cumstance  it  has  been  adopted  by  Reland,, 
Calmet,  and  Col.  Chesney,  as  the  moaem  repre^ 
sentative  of  the  Gihon.  Bochart  and  Uuet 
contended  that  it  was  the  easternmost  of  these 
channels  by  which  the  united  streams  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Ti^pris  fisdl  into  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Calvin  considered  it  to  be  the  most 
westerly.  That  it  should  be  the  Orontes,  the 
Ganges,  the  Kur,  or  Cyrus,  necessarily  fol- 
lowed from  the  exigencies  of  the  several  theo- 
ries. Rask  and  Verbrugge  are  in  fiivor  of  the 
Gyndes  of  the  ancients.  From  etymological 
considerations,  Huet  was  induced  to  place  Cush 
in  Chnsistan  f 2  K.  xvii.  24),  Ledere  in  Cassiotis 
in  Syria,  and  Rei  md  in  the  "  r^o  Cosssd- 
orum."  Bochart  identified  it  with  Susiana, 
Link  with  the  country  about  the  Caucasus,  and 
Uartmann  witii  Bactria  or  BiClkh,  the  site  of 
Paradise  being,  in  this  case,  in  the  celebrated 
vale  of  Kashmir.  The  term  Cush  is  generally 
applied  in  the  Old  Testament  to  the  countries 
south  of  the  Israelites.  It  was  the  southern 
limit  of  Egypt  (Ez.  xxlx.  10),  and  apparentiv 
the  most  westeriy  of  the  provinces  over  which 
the  rule  of  Ahasuerus  extended,  **  from  India 
even  unto  Ethiopia  "  (Esth.  i. ),  viii.  9).  Eg}rpt 
and  Cush  are  associated  in  the  majority  of  in- 
stances in  which  tiie  word  occure  (Ps.  Ixviii.  81 ; 
Is.  xviii.  1 ;  Jer.  xlvi.  9,  &c.) :  but  in  two  pas- 
sages Cush  stands  in  close  juxtaposition  witb 
Elam  (Is.  xi.  11)  and  Persia  (Ez.  xxxviii.  5) 
The  Cufibite  king,  Zerah,  was  utterly  defeated 
by  Asa  at  Mareshah,  and  punned  as  far  as 
Gerar,  a  town  of  the  Philistines,  on  the  south- 
em  border  of  Palestine,  which  was  apparentiy 
under  his  sway  (2  Chr.  xiv.  9,  &c.).  In  2  Chr. 
xxi.  16,  the  Arabians  are  described  as  dwelling 
"  beside  the  Cushites,"  and  both  are  mentioned 
in  connection  with  the  Philistines.  The  wife 
of  Moses,  who,  we  learn  from  Ex.  ii.,  was  the- 
daughter  of  a  Midianite  chieftain,  is  in -Num. 
xii.  1  denominated  a  Cushite.  Further,  Cush 
and  Seba  (Is.  xliii.  3),  Cush  and  tbe  Sabasans 
(Is.  xlv.  14)  are  associated  in  a  manner  conso- 
nant with  tne  genealogy  of  the  descendants  of 
11am  (Grcn.  x.  7),  in  which  Seba  is  the  son  of 
Cush.  From  all  these  circumstances  it  is  evi- 
dent that  under  the  denomination  Cush  were- 
included  both  Arabia  and  the  country  south  of 
Egypt  on  the  western  coast  of  the  Red  Sea. 
It  is  possible,  also,  that  the  vast  desert  tracts 
west  of  E^ypt  were  known  to  tbe  Hebrews  t» 
the  land  of  Cush,  but  of  this  we  have  no  ccn 
tain  proof.  In  the  midst  of  this  diversitv  of 
opinions,  what  is  the  true  conclusion  at  wiiich 
we  arrive  ?  All  the  theories  which  have  been 
advanced  share  the  inevitable  fate  of  conclu^ 
sions  which  are  based  upon  inadequate  prem- 
ises.  The  problem  may  be  indeterminate  be- 
cause  the  data  are  insufficient.  It  would 
scarcely,  on  any  other  hypothesis,  have  admit- 
ted of  so  many  apparent  solutions. 

B'dOXL,  I.  One  of  the  marts  which  supplied 
the  luxury  of  Tyre  with  richly  embroioered 
stufis.  It  is  associated  with  Haran,  Sheba,  and 
Asshur.  In  2  K.  xix.  12,  and  Is.  xxxvii.  12, 
<<  the  sons  of  Eden  "  are  mentioned  with  Gozan*. 
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Aanm,  and  Beieph,  as  vicdnM  ^  the  Assjrian 
^reed  of  conquest.  According  to  Bochart,  it 
may  be  Addan,  or  Addana,  wEich  geoeraphers 
place  on  the  Euphrates.  Michaelis  is  m  faror 
of  the  modem  Aden,  as  the  Eden  of  Ezekiel. 
In  the  absence  of  positive  evidence,  probability 
seems  to  point  to  the  N.  W.  of  Mesopotamia 
as  the  locality  of  Eden. — 2.  Bbth-Edbn, 
*  house  of  pleasure ; "  probably  the  name  of  a 
country  residence  of  the  kings  of  Damascus 
(Am.  1.  5).  Michaelis,  misled  by  an  apparent 
resemblance  in  name,  identified  it  with  Ehden, 
about  a  day's  journey  from  Baalbek.  But 
Grotius,  with  greater  appearance  of  probability, 
pointed  to  the  jParadisus  of  Ptolemy  as  the  lo- 
cality of  Eden.  The  ruins  of  the  village  of 
JuiMi  d-Kadimeh,  now  a  paradise  no  longer, 
are  supposed  by  Dr.  Robinson  to  mark  its  site. 
Others  nave  coi\iectured  that  Beth-Eden  is  no 
other  than  Beit-Jenn,  **  the  house  of  Paradise," 
not  far  to  the  south-west  of  Damascus,  on  the 
oas(cm  slope  of  the  Hermon,  and  a  short  dis- 
tance from  Medjd. 

E'den^  L  A  Gershonite  Levite,  son  of 
Joah,  in  the  days  of  Hcsekiah  (2  Chr.  xxix. 
12).  —  2.  Also  a  Levite,  contemporary  and 
probably  identical  with  the  preceding  (2  Chr. 
«xxi.  15). 

E^der,  L  One  of  the  towns  of  Judah  in 
the  extreme  south,  and  on  the  borders  of  Edom 
(Josh.  XV.  21).  No  trace  of  it  has  been  dis- 
covered in  modem  times,  unless,  as  has  been 
suggested,  it  is  identical  with  Arad,  by  a  trans- 
position of  letters.  —  2.  A  Levite  of  toe  fomil^ 
of  Merari,  in  the  time  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxiii. 
O,  xxiv.  30). 

E'des,  1  Esdr.  ix.  35.     [Jadau.J    Ap. 

Ed'na,  the  wife  of  Raguel  (Tob.  vii.  2,  8, 
14,  16,  x.  12,  xi.  I).    Ap. 

E'doxn,  idume'a,  or  Idiim»'a.    The 

name  Edom  was  given  to  Esau,  the  first-bom 
son  of  Isaac,  and  twin  brother  of  Jacob,  when 
he  sold  his  birthright  to  the  latter  for  a  meal 
of  lentil  potta^.  The  peculiar  color  of  the 
pottage  gave  rise  to  the  name  Edom,  which  sig- 
nifies "  red  "  (Gen.  xxv.  29-34).  The  country 
which  the  Lord  subsequendy  gave  to  Esau  was 
hence  called  the  ''field  of  l^om"  (Gen.  xxxii. 
3),  or  "land  of  Edom"  (Gen.xxxvi.  16;  Num. 
xxxiii.  37).  Probably  its  physical  aspect  may 
have  had  something  to  do  with  this.  Edom 
was  previously  called  Mount  Seir  (Gen.  xxxii. 
3,  XXX vi.  8),  from  Seir  the  progenitor  of  the 
Horites  (Gen.  xiv.  6,  xxxvi.  20-22).  The 
name  Seir  was  perhaps  adopted  on  account  of 
its  being  descriptive  of  tlie  "  rag^;ed ''  character 
of  the  territory.  The  original  inhabitants  of 
the  country  were  called  IloriieSf  from  Hori,  the 
grandson  of  Seir  (Gen.  xxxvi.  20, 22),  because 
that  name  was  descriptive  of  their  habits  as 
"  Troglodytes,"  or  "  dwellers  in  caves."  The 
boun&rics  of  Edom,  though  not  directly,  are 
yet  incidentally  defined  with  tolerable  distinct- 
ness in  the  Bible.  The  country  lay  along  the 
route  pursued  by  the  Israelites  from  the  penin- 
sula of  Sinai  to  Kadesh-bamea,  and  thence 
back  again  to  Elath  (Dent.  i.  2,  ii.  1-8) ;  that 
is,  along  the  east  side  of  the  great  vallev  of 
Arabah.  It  reached  southward  as  far  as  Elath, 
which  stood  at  the  northern  end  of  the  gulf  of 
Klath,  and  was  the  seaport  of  the  Edomites ; 


but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  extended  hiibitr, 
as  the  Israelites  on  passing  Elath  struck  out 
eastward  into  the  desert,  so  as  to  pass  round 
the  land  of  Edom  (Dent  ii.  8).  On  the  north 
of  Edom  Uy  the  territory  of  Moab,  through 
which  the  Israelites  were  also  prevented  from 
going,  and  were  therefore  compelled  to  so  from 
Kadesh  by  the  southern  extremity  of  Edom 
(Judg.  xi.'  17,  18 ;  2  K.  iu.  6-9).  The  bound- 
ary TOtween  Moab  and  Edom  appears  to  hare 
been  the  "brook  Zered  "  (Deut.  u.  13,  14,  18), 
probably  the  modem  Wtufy^-Ak^,  which  still 
divides  the  provinces  of  Kerak  (Moab)  and 
Jebdl  (Gebafene).  But  Edom  was  whoUy  a 
mountainous  country.  It  only  embraced  the 
narrow  mountainous  tract  (about  100  miles  long 
by  20  broad)  extending  along  the  eastern  side 

f  the  Arabah  from  3ie  northern  end  of  the 
f  of  Elath  to  near  the  southern  end  of  the 

ead  Sea.  The  mountain-ranee  of  Edom  is 
at  present  divided  into  two  districts.  The 
northem  is  called  Jebdl.  It  begins  at  Wadjf^- 
Ahgy,  which  separates  it  from  Keraky.nxid  it 
terminates  at  or  near  Petra.  The  southern 
district  is  called  etk-Sherah,  a  name  which, 
though  it  resembles,  bears  no  radical  relation 
to,  the  Hebrew  Seir.  The  ph^cal  geography 
of  Edom  is  somewhat  peculiar.  Along  the 
western  base  of  the  mountain-range  are  low 
calcareous  hills.  To  these  succeed  lofty  masses 
of  igneous  rock,  chiefly  porphyry,  over  which 
lies  red  and  variegated  sandstone  in  irregular 
ridges  and  abrupt  cliffs,  with  deep  ravines  be- 
tween. The  latter  strata  give  the  mountains 
their  most  striking  features  and  remarkable  col- 
ors. The  average  elevation  of  the  summit  is 
about  2,000  fbet  above  the  sea.  Alonr  the  east' 
em  side  runs  an  almost  unbroken  limestone 
ridge,  a  thousand  feet  or  more  higher  than  the 
other.  This  ridge  sinks  down  with  an  easy 
slope  into  the  plateau  of  the  Arabian  desert. 
While  Edom  is  thus  wild,  rugged,  and  almost 
inaccessible,  the  deep  glens  and  flat  terraces 
along  the  mountain  sides  are  covered  with  rich 
soil,  from  which  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers  now 
spring  up  luxuriantlv.  The  ancient  capital  of 
Edom  was  Bozrah  (htadreh)  near  the  northern 
border  (Gen.  xxxvi.  33 ;  Is.  xxxiv.  6,  Ixiii.  1 ; 
Jer.  xlix.  13,  22).  But  Sela  {Petra)  appears 
to  have  been  the  principal  stronghold  m  the 
days  of  Amaziah  (b.c.  838;  2  K.  xiv.  7)  : 
Elath,  and  Ezionseber  were  the  seaports  (2 
Sam.  viii.  14 ;  IK.  ix.  26).  When  the  kii^- 
dom  of  Israel  began  to  decline,  the  Edomites 
not  only  reconauered  their  lost  cities,  bnt  made 
frequent  inroaas  upon  southern  Palestine  (2 
Chr.  xxviii.  17).  It  was  probably  on  account 
of  these  attacks,  and  of  their  uniting  with  the 
ChiUdieans  against  the  Jews,  that  the  Edomites 
were  so  fearfully  denounced  by  the  later  proph- 
ets (Obad.  I  sq. ;  Jer.  xlix.  7  sq. ;  Eaek.  xxv. 
12  sq.,  XXXV.  3  sq.).  During  the  Captivity 
they  aidvanced  westward,  occupied  the  whole 
territory  of  their  brethren  the  Amalekites  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  12 ;  1  Sam.  xv.  1  sq.),  and  even  took 
possession  of  many  towns  in  southern  Palestine, 
including  Hebron.  The  name  Edom,  or  rather 
its  Greek  form,  Idumssa,  was  now  given  to  the 
country  lying  between  the  valley  of  Aimbidi 
and  the  snores  of  the  Mediterranean.  While 
Idumsea  thus  extended  westward,  Edom  Proper 
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was  Uken  possession  of  by  the  Nabatheans. 
They  were  a  powerful  people,  and  held  a  great 
part  of  floathem  Amoia.  They  took  Petra, 
and  established  themselyes  there  at  least  three 
centuries  before  Christ.  Leaving  off  their 
nomad  habits,  they  settled  down  smid  the 
mountains  of  Edom,  engaged  in  commerce, 
and  founded  the  little  kinsdom  called  by  Roman 
writers  Arabia  Petrwa,  traich  embraced  neariy 
the  same  territorv  as  the  ancient  Edom.  To 
the  Nabatheans  ^etra  owes  those  great  monn* 
•neati  which  .le  «tiU  the  wonder  o7  the  worid. 
E^ly  in  the  Christian  era  Edom  Proper  was 
included  by  geographers  in  Palestine,  but  in  the 
fifUi  century  a  new  division  was  made  of  the 
whole  country  into  PaUestina  Prima,  Seeunda, 
and  TVrtaia.  The  last  embraced  Edom  and 
some  neighboring  provinces,  and  when  it  be- 
came an  ecclesiastical  division  its  metropolis 
was  P^tra. 

S'domitea.  the  descendants  of  Esau,  or 
Edom.     Their  first  form  of  government  appears 
to  have  resembled  that  of  the  modern  Bedawin ; 
each  tribe  or  clan  having  a  petty  chief  or  sheik 
("  Duke  "  in  the  A.  V.,  Gen.  xxxvi.  15).     The 
Horites,  who  inhabited  Mount  Seir  from  an 
mxij  period,  and  amouK  whom  the  Edomiteii 
ttill  Irredy  had  their  sheiks  also  (Gen.  xxxvi. 
29  sq.).     At  a  later  period,  probably  when  the 
Edomiies  began  a  war  of  extermination  against 
the  Horites,  they  felt  the  necessity  of  united 
action  under  one  competent  leader,  and  then  a 
king  was  chosen.     Against  the  Horites  the 
children  of  Edom  were  completely  sucoessfiil. 
Saving  either  exterminated  or  expelled  them, 
they  ooeapied  their  whole  country  (Dent  ii. 
12).    A  statement  made  in  Gen.  xxxvi.  31 
xrves  to  fix  the  period  of  the  djmastv  of  the 
eig^ht  kings.     They  "  reigned  in  the  land  of 
Edom  before  there  reigned  any  king  over  the 
children  of  Israel ;  "  uiat  is,  before  ^  time 
of  Moses,  who  may  be  regarded  as  the  first 
virtual  king  of  Israel  (oomp.  Dent,  xxxiii.  5 ; 
Ex.  xviii.  16-19).  Esan'sbitter  hatred  to  his  bro- 
ther Jacob  for  firaudulently  obtaining  his  bless- 
ing appears  to  have  been    inheriMd   by  his 
latest  posterity.    The  Edomites  peremptorily 
refkuea  to  permit  the  Israelites  to  pass  through 
their  land  (Num.  xx.  19-21 ).    For  a  period  of 
400  yean  we  hear  no  more  of  the  Cldomites. 
They  were  then  attacked  and  defeated  by  Saul 
( 1  Sam.  ziv.  47 ).    Some  forty  years  later  David 
overthrew  their  armv  in  the  "  Valley  of  Salt," 
and  his  genend,  Joao,  following  up  the  victory, 
destroyed  neariy  the  whole  m&  population  ( 1 
K.  xL  15,  16),  and  placed  Jewish  garrisons  in 
■U  tbe  slrooffbcrfds  of  Edom  (2  Sam.  viii.  1.3, 
14).    HadaiC  *  member  of  the  royal  family  of 
Edom,  made  his  escape  with  a  few  followers  to 
Egypt,  where  he  was  kindly  received  by  Pha- 
raoh.   After  the  death  of  David  he  returned, 
and  tried  to  excite  his  countrymen  to  rebellion 
against  Israel,  but  fiulmg  in  the  attempt  he 
went  CO  to  Syria,  where  he  became  one  of 
S<4omon'8  greatest  enemies  (1  K.  xi.  14-22). 
la  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat  (e.c.  914)  the 
Edomites  attempted  to  invade  Israel  in  con- 
junction with  Ammon  and  Moah,  but  were 
miraculottsly  destroyed  in  the  valley  of  Bera- 
ehah  (S  Chr.  xx.  82).    A  few  years  later  they 
revolted  against  Jehoram,  elected  a  king,  and 


for  half  a  century  retained  their  independence 
(2  Chr.  xxi.  8).  The^  were  then  attacked  by 
Amaziah,  and  Sela  their  nreat  stronghold  was 
captured  (2  K.  xiv.  7  ;  2  Chr.  xxv.  11,12).  Yet 
the  Liraebtes  were  never  able  aeain  completely 
to  subdue  them  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  17).  When 
Nebuchadneizar  besieged  Jerusalem,  the  Edom> 
ites  joined  him,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the 
plunder  of  the  otf  and  slaughter  of  the  Jews. 
Their  cruelty  at  that  time  seems  to  be  specially 
referred  to  in  the  ld7th  Psalm.  It  was  on  ac- 
count of  these  acts  of  cruelty  committed  upon 
the  Jews  in  the  day  of  their  calamity  that  the 
Edomites  were  so  fearfully  denounced  by  die 
later  prophets  (Is.  xxxiv.  5-8,  Ixiii.  1-4 ;  Jer. 
xlix.  17 ;  Lam.  iv.  21 ;  £a.  xxv.  13,  14 ;  Am. 
i.  11,  12;  Obad.  10  sq.).  On  the  conquest  of 
Judah,  the  Edomites,  probably  in  reward  for 
their  services  during^ tne  war,  were  permitted 
to  settle  in  southern  Palestine,  and  tne  whole 
plateau  between  it  and  Egypt ;  but  thoy  wore 
about  the  same  time  driven  out  of  Edom  Proper 
by  the  Nabatheans.  For  more  than  four  cen- 
turies they  continued  to  prosper.  But  during 
the  warlike  rule  of  the  Maccabees  thsy  were 
again  completely  subdued,  and  even  forced  to 
conform  to  Jewish  laws  and  rites,  and  submit 
to  the  government  of  Jewish  prefects.  The 
Edomites  were  now  incorporated  with  the  Jew- 
ish nation,  and  the  whole  province  was  often 
termed  by  Greek  and  Boman  writers  Idumcea. 
Lnmediately  before  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by 
Titus,  20,000  Idumaans  were  admitted  to  the 
Holy  City,  which  they  filled  with  robbery  and 
bloodshed.  From  this  time  the  Edomites,  as 
a  separate  people,  disappear  from  the  page  of 
history.  Little  is  known  of  their  religion  ;  but 
that  httle  shows  them  to  have  been  idolaters 
(2  Chr.  xxv.  14,  15,  20).  Josephns  refers  to 
both  the  idols  and  priests  of  tne  Idunueans. 
The  habits  of  the  Idunueans  were  singular. 
The  Horites,  their  predecessors  in  Mount 
Seir,  were,  as  their  name  implies,  tnglodifta,  or 
dwellers  in  caves ;  and  the  Edomites  seem  to 
have  adopted  their  dwellings  as  well  as  their 
country.  Everywhere  we  meet  with  caves  and 
grottoes  hewn  in  the  soft  sandstone  strata. 
Those  at  Petra  are  well  known.  The  nature 
of  the  climate,  the  dryness  of  the  soil,  and 
their  great  size,  render  Uiem  healthy,  pleasant, 
and  commodious  habitations,  while  ^eir  secu- 
rity made  them  specially  suitable  to  a  country 
exposed  in  every  age  to  incessant  attacks  oi 
robbers. 

Bd^'reif  1.  One  of  the  two  capital  cities  of 
Bashan  (Num.  xxi.  33;  Deut.  i.  4,  iii.  10; 
Josh.  xii.  4).  In  Scripture  it  is  only  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  rictory  gained  by 
tbe  Israelites  over  the  Amorites  under  Og  their 
king,  and  the  territory  thus  acc^uired.  The 
ruins  of  this  ancient  city,  still  bearing  the  name 
Edr'a,  stand  on  a  rocky  promontory  which 
projects  from  the  S.  W.  comer  of  the  Lejah. 
The  site  is  a  strange  one  —  without  water, 
without  access,  except  over  rocks  and  through 
defiles  all  but  impracticable.  The  ruins  are 
nearly  three  miles  m  cireumferenoe,  and  have  a 
strange  wQd  look,  rising  up  in  black  shattered 
masses  from  the  midst  of  a  wilderness  of  black 
rocks.  A  number  of  the  old  houses  still  re- 
main ;  they  are  low,  massive,  and  gloomy,  and 
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tome  of  chcm  are  half  boned  beneath  heaps 
of  rubbish.  The  identity  of  this  site  with 
the  Edrei  of  Scripture  has  been  questioned  b^ 
many  writers,  who  follow  the  doubtful  testi- 
mony of  Eusebius,  and  place  the  capital  of 
Bashan  at  the  modem  uer*at  a  few  miles  far- 
ther south.  .  •  2.  A  town  of  northern  Palestine, 
allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  and  situated 
near  Kedosh  (Josh.  xix.  37).  About  two  miles 
south  of  Kedesh  is  a  conical  rocky  hill  called 
Tdl  Khtraibeh,  the  "Tell  of  the  ruin."  It  is 
evidently  an  old  site,  and  it  may  be  that  of 
the  long-lost  Eklrei.  The  strength  of  the  posi- 
tion, and  its  nearness  to  Kedesh,  give  proba- 
biUgr  to  the  supposition. 

fiduoation.  Althoush  nothing  is  more 
carefully  inculcated  in  the  Law  than  the  duty 
of  parents  to  teach  their  children  its  precepts 
ana  principles  (Ex.  xii.  26,  xiii.  8,  14;  Deut 
iy.  5,  9,  10,  yi.  2,  7,  20,  &c),  yet  there  is  little 
trace  among  the  Hebrews  in  earlier  times  of 
education  in  any  other  subjects.  The  wisdom 
therefore  and  instruction,  of  which  so  much  is 
said  in  the  Book  of  Proyerbs,  are  to  be  under- 
stood chiefly  of  moral  and  religious  discipline, 
imparted,  according  to  the  direction  or  the 
Law,  by  the  teaching  and  under  the  exam- 
ple of  parents  (Proy.  i.  2,  8,  ii.  2,  10,  iv.  1, 
7, 510,  yiii.  1,  ix.  1,  10,  xii.  1,  xyi.  22,  xyii.  24, 
XXXI.).  Exceptions  to  this  statement  may  ]>er- 
haps  be  found  m  the  instances  of  Moses  him- 
self, who  was  brought  up  in  all  Egyptian  learn- 
ing (Acts  yii.  22) ;  of  the  writer  of  the  book 
of  Job,  who  was  evidently  well  versed  in  nat- 
ural history  and  in  the  astronomy  of  the  day 
(Job  xxxviii.  31,  xxxix.,  xl.,  xii.) ;  of  Daniel 
and  his  companions  in  captivity  (Dan.  1.4, 17) ; 
and  above  all,  in  the  intellectual  gifts  and  ac- 
quirements of  Solomon,  which  were  even  more 
renowned  than  his  Dolitical  greatness  ( 1  K.  iv. 
29,  34,  X.  1-9 ;  2  Chr.  ix.  1-S),  and  the  memo- 
ry of  which  has,  with  much  exaggeration,  been 
widely  preserved  in  Oriental  tradition.  In  la- 
ter times  the  prophecies,  and  comments  on  them 
as  well  as  on  the  earlier  Scriptures,  together 
with  other  subjects,  were  studied.  Jerome  adds 
that  Jewish  children  were  taught  to  say  by 
heart  the  eenealo<^ies.  Parents  were  required 
to  teach  their  children  some  trade.  Previous 
to  the  Captivity,  the  chief  depositaries  of  learn- 
ing were  the  schools  or  colleges,  from  which  in 
most  cases  (see  Am.  vii.  14)  proceeded  that  suc- 
cession of  public  teachers,  wno  at  various  times 
endeavored  to  reform  the  moral  and  religious 
conduct  of  l)oth  rulers  and  people.  Besides 
the  prophetical  schools,  instruction  was  given 
by  tne  priests  in  the  Temple  and  clsewnerc, 
but  their  subjects  were  doubtless  exclusively 
concerned  with  religion  and  worship  (Lev. 
X.  1 1  ;  Ez.  xliv.  23,  24 ;  1  Chr.  xxv.  7,  8 ; 
Mai.  ii.  7).  From  the  time  of  the  settlement 
in  Canaan  there  must  have  been  among  the 
Jews  persons  skilled  in  writing  and  in  ac- 
counts. Perhaps  the  neighborhood  of  the 
tribe  of  Zebuhm  to  the  commercial  district  of 
Phcsnicia  may  have  been  the  occasion  of  their 
reputation  in  this  respect  (Judg.  v.  14).  The 
municipal  officers  of  tne  kingdom,  especially  in 
tlie  time  of  Solomon,  must  have  required  a 
staff  of  well-educated  persons  in  their  various 
departments   under  the  recorder  or  historiog- 


rapher, whose  business  was  to  eompQe  memo- 
rials of  the  reign  (2  Sam.  viii.  16,  xx.  24 ; 
2  K.  xviii.  18 ;  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  8).  To  the  schools 
of  the  Prophets  succeeded,  after  the  Captivity, 
the  synagogues,  which  were  either  themselyea 
used  as  schools,  or  had  places  near  them  for  that 
purpose.  After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem^ 
colleges  were  maintained  for  a  long  time  at 
Japhne  in  Galilee,  at  Lydda,  at  Tiberias^  the 
most  famous  of  all,  and  Sepphoiis.  AoooitUng 
to  the  principles  laid  down  m  the  Mlshna,  boys 
at  five  years  of  age  were  to  b^^  the  Scrip- 
tures, at  ten  the  Mishna,  at  Uiirteen  they  be- 
came subject  to  the  whole  law,  at  fifteen  they 
entered  the  Gemara.  Teachers  were  treated 
with  great  respect,  and  both  pupils  and  teach- 
ers were  exhorted  to  respect  eacn  other.  Ph^ 
ical  science  formed  part  of  the  course  of  m- 
stmction.  In  the  schools  the  Rabbins  aat  on 
raised  seats,  and  the  scholars,  according  to  dieir 
age,  sat  on  benches  below  or  on  the  ground. 
Of  female  education  we  have  little  account  in 
Scripture.  Needlework  formed  a  large  but  by 
no  means  the  only  subject  of  instruction  im- 
parted to  ftonales,  whose  position  in  society  and 
in  the  household  must  by  no  means  be  consid- 
ered as  represented  in  modem  Oriental  usage 
(see  Prov.  xxxi.  16,  26 ;  Luke  viii.  2,  3,  x. 
39,  &c.).  Among  the  Mohammedans,  educar 
tion,  even  of  boys,  is  of  a  most  elementary  kind, 
and  of  girls  stiu  more  limited.  In  one  reelect 
it  may  be  considered  as  the  likeness  or  the  car- 
icature of  the  Jewish  system,  via.  that  besides 
the  most  common  rules  of  arithmetic,  the 
Kurthi  is  made  the  staple,  if  not  the  only  sub- 
ject of  instruction. 

£g^lall,  one  of  David's  wives  during  his 
reign  in  Hebron,  and  the  mother  of  his  son 
Ithream  (2  Sam.  iii.  5 ;  1  Chr.  iii.  3>.  Accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  Hebrew  traditioi:.  \ke  was 
Michal. 

SSgLa'im,  a  place  named  only  in  Is.  xv.  8, 
and  there  apparently  as  one  of  the  most  remote 
points  on  the  bouncfary  of  Moab.  It  is  proba- 
Dlythe  same  as  £n-eolaim. 

Sglon,  a  kinff  of  the  Moabites  (Judg.  iii 
12  ff?),  who,  aided  by  the  Ammonites  and  th* 
Amalekites,  crossed  the  Jordan  and  took  '*  the 
city  of  palm-trees."  Here,  according  to  Jose- 
phus,  he  built  himself  a  palace,  and  continued 
for  eighteen  years  to  oppress  the  children  of 
Israel,  who  paid  him  tribute.  The  circumstances 
of  his  death  are  somewhat  differently  given  in 
Judges  and  in  Josephus.  In  Judges  the  Is- 
raelites send  a  present  by  Ehud  (iiL  15) ;  in 
Josephus,  Ehud  wins  his  favor  by  repeated  pres- 
ents of  his  own.  In  Judges  we  have  two  scencsi, 
the  offering  of  the  present  and  the  death-scene 
( 1 8,  1 9 ) ;  in  Josephus  there  is  but  one  soene.  In 
Judges  the  place  seems  to  change  ftoro  the  re- 
ception-room into  the  "  summer-parior,"  where 
Ehud  found  him  upon  his  return  (cf.  18,  20). 
In  Josephus  the  entire  action  takes  place  in  the 
STLiumer-parlor.  The  obesity  of  Eglon,  and 
the  consequent  impossibility  of  recovering  the 
daj^ger,  are  not  mentioned  by  Josephus.  After 
this  desperate  achievement,  Ehud  repaired  to 
Seirah  in  the  mountains  of  Ephraim  (iii.  26, 27 \ 
or  Mount  Ephraim  (Josh.  xix.  50).  To  this 
wild  central  region,  commanding,  as  it  did,  the 
plains  E.  and  W.,  he  summoned  the  laradites 
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Vt  loaiid  of  horn.  Descending  from  the  hills 
OBJ  fell  upon  the  Moabites,  and  not  one  of 
the  ftt^tives  esc^wd. 

a  town  of  Judah  in  the  low  country 
(JosE.  XT.  39).  Daring  the  stm^les  of  the 
eonqnesty  Eglon  was  one  of  a  oo^deracy  of 
five  towns,  which  under  Jerusalem  attempted 
resistanoe,  bj  attacking  Gibeon  after  the  treaty 
of  the  latter  with  Israd  (Josh.  x.).  The  name 
douli^less  sorrives  in  the  modem  Ajkm,  a  shape- 
less mass  of  ruins,  about  10  miles  firom  Ait 
JSbrm  (Eleutheropolis)  and  14  ftt>m  Gaza,  on 
the  S.  of  the  great  maritune  plain. 

Bgypt,  a  oountry  occup^ng  the  north-east- 
era  angle  of  Africa,  and  lying  between  N.  lat. 
Sfo  37^and  240  V,  and  E.  long.  27^  13'  and  34<> 
12^.    Its  limits  appear  always  to  have  been  very 
nearij  the  same.    In  Ezekiel  (xxix.  10,  xxx. 
6)  the  whole  countiy  is  spoken  of  as  extending 
from  Migdol  to  Syene,  which  indicates  the  same 
limits  to  the  east  and  the  south  as  at  present. 
— NamtM,   The  common  name  of  Egypt  in  the 
Bible  »  *'  Misrahn/'  or  more  fully  "  the  land 
of  Miziaim."    In  form  Mizraim  is  a  dual,  and 
■fioordiniriy  it  is  generally  joined  with  a  plural 
verb.    W^heiiy  therefore,  m  Gen.  x.  6,  Ifizraim 
is  mentioned  as  a  son  of  Ham,  we  must  not 
eonclnde  that  any  thine  more  is  meant  than  that 
Efijpt  wmM  colonized  by  descendants  of  Ham. 
The  doal  number  doubtless  mdicates  the  natu- 
ral division  of  the  country  into  an  upper  and  a 
lower  region.    The  singular  Mazor  also  occurs, 
and  some  soppose  that  it  indicates  Lower  Egypt, 
bat  there  is  no  sure  rround  for  this  assertion. 
The  Anduc  name  of  Egjrpt  Mizr  signifies  ''  red 
mod."    Egypt  Is  also  called  in  the  Bible  "  the 
land  of  Ham"  (Ps.  cv.  23,  27  ;  comp.  Ixxviii. 
SI ),  a  name  most  probably  refsning  to  Ham 
the  son  of  Noah ;  and  "  Bahab/'  the  proud  or 
insoleat :  both  these  appear  to  be  poetical  ap- 
peHations.  ThecommonancientEgyptianname 
of  the  covintry  is  written  in  hieroelyphlcs  KEM, 
which  was  perhaps  pronounced  uhem ;  the  de- 
motic form  is  KEMEE.    This  name  sisnifies, 
alike  in  the  ancient  language  and  in  Coptic, 
**  Mack,'*  and  may  be  suppled  to  have  oeen 
^en  to  the  land  on  account  of  the  blackness  of 
lis  allavial  soil.    We  may  reasonably  conjecture 
that  Kem  is  the  Egyptian  equivalent  of  Ham, 
and  also  of  Mazor,  uese  two  words  being  simi- 
lar or  even  the  same  in  sense.    Under  the  Pha- 
raoha  Egypt  was  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower, 
"the  two  rwions"  TA-TEE?  called  respec- 
tively "the  Southern  B^on"  TA-RES,  and 
''thel9ortheniBegion"TA-MEHEET.  There 
were  dillbrent  crowns  for  the  two  regions.    In 
sabaeqaeot  times  diis  doable  division  obtained. 
In  the  time  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  Upper 
EeypC  was  divided  into  the  Heptanomis  and  the 
TfeoaSiB,   making  altogether  three  provinces, 
bat  the  diTision  of  the  whole  country  into  two 
was  even  then  the  most  usual.  —  Superficies. 
Egypt  has  a  saperfides  of  about  9,582  square 
eeographieal  mites  of  soil,  which  the  Nile  either 
does  or  can  water  and  fertilize.    This  computa- 
indndes  the  river  and  lakes  as  well  as  sandy 
wtoch  can  be  inundated ;  but  the  whole 
either  eoltivated  or  fit  for  cultivation  is 
so  more  than  about  5,626  square  imles.    An- 
oentlj  2,735  square  miles  more  may  have  been 
fill  Hi*  id,  and  -now  it  would  be  possible  at  once 


to  reclaim  about  1,295  square  miles.  —  Nm 
From  a  remote  period  ISigypt  was  divided  into 
Nomes  HESPU,  sing.  HESP,  each  one  of  which 
had  its  special  objects  of  worship.  There  is  no 
distinct  reference  to  them  in  the  Bible.  —  Gai^- 
ralAppecaxmcef  Climate,  4rc»  The  general  appear- 
ance of  the  country  cannot  have  greatly  changed 
since  the  days  of  Moses.  The  Delta  was  always 
a  vast  level  plain,  although  of  old  more  perfectly 
watered  than  now  by  t&  branches  of  the  Nik 
and  numerous  canals,  while  the  narrow  valley 
of  Upper  Egypt  most  have  suffered  still  less  al- 
teration. Anciently,  however,  the  rushes  must 
haye  been  abundant;  whereas  now  they  have 
almost  disappeared,  except  in  the  lakes.  The 
whole  country  is  remarkable  for  its  extreme  fer- 
tility, which  especially  strikes  the  beholder  when 
the  rich  green  of  the  fields  is  contrasted  with 
the  utterly  bare  yellow  mountains  or  the  sand' 
strewn  rocky  desert  on  either  side.  The  climate 
is  equable  and  healthy.  Rain  is  not  very  un- 
frequent  on  the  northern  coast,  but  inland  very 
rare.  Cultivation  nowhere  depends  upon  it. 
This  absence  of  rain  is  mentioned  in  Dent.  (xi. 
10, 11)  as  rendering  artificial  irrigation  neces- 
sary, unlike  the  case  of  Palestine,  and  in  Zech. 
(xiv.  1 8 )  as  peculiar  to  the  country.  Egypt  has 
been  yisited  m  all  a^  by  severe  pestilenos8>  but 
it  cannot  be  determined  that  any  of  those  of  an- 
cient times  were  of  the  character  of  the  modem 
Plague.  Famines  are  iVvquent,  and  one  in  the 
middle  ages,  in  the  time  of  the  Ftftimee  Khalee- 
feh  El-Mustansir-billah,  seems  to  have  been  even 
more  severe  than  that  of  Joseph.  —  Geology, 
The  fertile  plain  of  the  Delta  and  the  valley  of 
Upper  Egypt  are  bounded  by  rocky  deserts 
covered  or  strewn  with  sand.  On  eitfaier  side  of 
the  plain  they  are  low,  but  diey  overlook  the 
vallejr,  above  which  they  rise  so  steeply  as  from 
the  river  to  present  the  aspect  of  clim.  The 
formation  is  limestone  as  far  as  a  little  above 
Thebes,  where  sandstone  b^ns.  The  First 
Cataract,  the  southern  limit  of  Egypt,  is  caused 
hy  granite  and  other  primitive  rocks,  which  rise 
through  the  sandstone  and  obstruct  the  river's 
bed.  An  important  geological  change  has  in 
the  course  of  centuries  raised  the  oountry  near 
the  head  of  &e  Gulf  of  Sues,  and  depressed  that 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  isthmus.  Since  the 
Christian  era  the  head  of  the  Gulf  has  retired 
southwards.  —  The  Nik,  In  Egyptian  the  Nile 
bore  the  sacred  appellation  HA^E  or  HAPEE- 
MU,  "  the  abyss,"  or  "  the  abyss  of  waters." 
As  Egypt  was  divided  into  two  regions,  we  find 
two  NUes,  HAPEE-RES, "  the  Southern  Nile," 
and  HAPEE-MEHEET, "  the  Northern  NUe," 
the  former  name  being  given  to  the  river  in 
Upper  Egypt  and  in  Nubia.  The  inundation 
fertilizeB  and  sustains  the  oountry,  and  makes 
the  river  its  chief  blessing.  The  Nile  was  on 
this  account  ancientiy  worshipped.  The  rise 
b^ns  in  E^ypt  about  the  summer  solstice,  and 
the  inundation  commences  about  two  months 
later.  The  greatest  height  is  attained  about  or 
somewhat  after  the  autumnal  equinox.  The 
inundation  lasts  about  three  months.  —  Cuitivo" 
Hon,  Agriculture,  fv.  The  ancient  prosperity  of 
Egypt  is  attested  by  the  Bible  as  well  as  by  the 
numerous  monuments  of  the  country.  As  early 
as  the  age  of  the  Great  Pvramid  it  must  have 
been  densely  populated.    The  contrast  of  the 
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MMnt  M«te  of  Ei 
u  mon  to  be  aBciit 

(cal  cMlNt.  EgTpt  11  natuiaU;  an  agrici 
eomitrT.  A>  ftr  Mck  u  the  dayi  of  Abraham, 
m  find  that  when  the  produce  failed  in  Fales- 
thie,  Ggrpt  va«  the  natural  reitonrce.  In  the 
tune  oT  Joseph  it  wu  evidently  the  granaiy,  at 
lewt  doriag  ramines,  of  the  nationa  annuid 
The  inmidBtion,  u  t^ng  the  place  of  rain,  bu 
always  rendered  the  system  of  aericnltare  pecn 
liar ;  and  the  artificial  irrigation  dnriog  the 
time  of  low  Nile  is  necessarily  on  the  sane  prin 
dple.  Watering  with  the  foot  (DenC  xi.  10, 
II)  naj  rder  to  aime  mode  of  inigatioii  by  n 
machine,  hat  the  monnmenti  do  not  afibm  a 
repreaentation  of  it.    That  now  called  the  shi- 
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tr«,  of  old  common  in  the  couDtn-.  The  thief 
fruiu  an;  the  daie,  K™!"^'  ''I?'  sycamore-fif;, 
poniei;ranate,  banana,  many  kinds  of  melons, 
anil  the  olive  ;  and  ihrrc  are  many  others  Ie<" 
icimmon   or  important.     These  were  also  of 


doof  ii  depicted,  and  teems  (o  have  been  the 
common  means  of  artificial  irrigation.  There 
are  detailed  pictures  of  hreaking  up  the  earth 
or  plonghing,  sowing,  hairest,  threshing,  ana 
storing  the  wheat  in  granaries.  Vines  wen- 
ezlensiTel;  cnltirated.  Of  other  fruit-trees,  the 
date-palm  was  the  nkoct  common  and  valuable 
Tbe  gurdto*  mtembled  the  fieUi,  being  watered 
h)  theumenuuDwr  byiirisatioti.  On  the  ten  , 
are  oTUnd  ranch  light  Is  thiown  by  the  hisiorj 
«f  Joanib.  Before  the  ftmiiM  each  citr  anu 
large  Tillage  had  ita  field  (Geo.  xli.  *6];  bni  i 

JoMph  gamed  fi>r  Phaiaoh  all  the  land,  eic«ph  r 

that  of  the  prieets,  in  exchange  for  food,  and 
teqoirad  for  die  right  thti*  obtained  a  fifth  o     i     ^ 
theprodnce,wliichbec«n)ealaw(xlvii.  SO-26)       I     I 
The  evidence  of  the  monaments,  though  not    r  |  ji 
very  explicit,  wemt  to  show  that  this  law  was    [  i  r  I 
ever  sfMrwards  in  force  under  the  Pharaohs     1  _   j 
The  gr^at  lakes  in  the  north  of  Egypt  were    i        I 
anciently  of  high  importance,  especially  for  their 
flshericB  and  the  growth  of  the  papyms.     Tht 
canals  are  now  ai  less  numerous  than  of  old 
and  many  of  them  are  choked  and  comparativel} 
useless.  —  Bttany.  The  cultivable  land  ofKgTpl 
consists  almost  wholly  of  fields,  in  which  art  i 

very  few  trees.  There  are  no  forests  and  few 
groves,  except  of  datA-palms,  and  in  Ijowcr 
Egypt  a  few  of  orange  and  lemon  trees.    Then-  i 

are  also  sycamores,  mulberry-trees,  and  acacias     i  i  i 
either  planted  on  the  tides  of  roads  or  stand     jn  pni 
Ing  nm;ly  In   the  fields.     Tbe  Theban  palm    and  1 
0OWS  in  the   Thebais,  generally  in  clomp*     <.%rn 
These  were  all,  except  perhaps  the  malberiy-   btvn, 


old  produced  in  the  country.  The  vegetables 
are  of  many  kinds  and  excellent,  and  form  the 
rliief  food  of  the  common  people.  The  most 
important  tield-produce  in  ancient  limes  was 
wheat;  alter  it  must  be  placed  barley,  millet. 
flax,  and  among  the  vegciobles,  lentili,  peas. 
tinil  beans.  It  is  clear  irom  the  evidence  of 
[he  monuments  and  of  ancient  writcn,  thai, 
ol  old  rewia  were  far  more  common  in  Egjpi 
than  DOW  The  byblus  or  papyrus  is  almoai  or 
i|iiiie  unknown.  Anciently  it  was  a  common 
m  I  ninsi  important  plant :  boats  were  made  of 
ir  iiilks  and  of  Ilieir  thin  leaves  the  famous 
,  ,  r  ^^an  manufocLured.  The  lotos  was  an- 
I  ill  iliL  favorite  Bower,  and  at  feasts  it  look 
I  \\i  L  of  the  ruse  among  the  Greeks  and 
\  11  19  now  very  rare.  —  ZoSlogf.  Of  old. 

[  v-as,  fur  more  a  pastoral  country  than  ai 
iLi      The  nenl  collie  arc  still  eicdlent, 
111   kitie  are  more  common  among  them 
ilu  <,  scm  to  have  been  in  the  days  of  Jo- 
I       l^haraob   (Gen.  xli.   19).      Sheep  and 
r    li  i>e  always  been  numerous.    Anciently 
I      uire  kept,  but  not  in  great  nnmbers ; 
I     ^    UiirL  are  none,  or  scarcely  any.     Under 
I      I  harauhs  the  horses  of  (he  country  were  in 
I  I  ji     among   the  neighboring  nations,  wbo 
iiseil   them   as   wdl  as  chorioli  oat  of 
t      Asses  were  anciently  nametoni :  the 
at  the  present  time  is  excellent.     Dogi 
I  rmcrli  more  prized  than  now ;  for  bcin^ 
I  \  most  of  the  Muslims  lo  be  exiremel; 
III   tliik  are  only  used  to  watch  tbe  housei 
1  illun'cs.     The  cornel  has  nowhere  been 
ini  ntioned  in  ihe  inscriptions  of  Egypt, 
r    I  iited  on  the  monuments.    It  is  proba- 
i  It  i-jimcls  were  not  kept  in  E^^ipl,  but 
11  the  fruntitr.     The  deserts  have  alwaj-j 
1  d  in  wild  animals,  especially  of  tbe  ca- 
iiiiit  antelope  kinds.    Anciently  the  hip- 
iimus  was  found  in  the  Egyptian  Nile, 
iLUKd      Now  this  animal  is  rarely  teen 
n  Lower  Nubia.     The  elephant  may  hare 
in  the  remotest  historical  perioit,  as  in- 
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habltaiit  of  IRfffpt,  and,  as  a  land  animal,  have 
btsea  driveo  rorther  south  than  the  hippopota- 
mus.    Bata  abonnd  in  the  temples  and  tombs. 
The  birds  of  Egypt  are  not  remarkable  for 
beaaty  of  plumage :  in  so  open  a  country  this 
is  natnraL     The  Bapae»  are  numerous,  but 
the  moat  common  are  scaTengers,  as  vultures 
and  the  kite.     The   GraUatortt  and  An9em 
aboond  on  the  islands  and  sand-banks  of  the 
river  and  in  the  sides  of  the  mountains  which 
approach  or  touch  the  stream.    Among  the 
reptilesy  the  crocodile  must  be  especially  men- 
tioned.    In  die  Bible  it  is  usually  called  tamdn 
or  ftmnlfli,  **  dragon/'  a  generic  word  of  almost 
as  wide  a  signification  as  "  reptile/'  and  is  used 
as  a  symbol  of  the  kinf  of  Egypt  (Ez.  zxix. 
3-3).    But  "leviathan'    appears   to   be    the 
spenial  name  of  that  animal.    Frogs  are  very 
aameious  in  Egypt,  and  their  loud  and  con- 
stant croaking  in  the  autumn  makes  it  not  dif- 
ficult tt>  picture  the  Plague  of  Frogs.    Serpents 
and  snakes  are  also  common,  but  the  more  ven- 
omofis  have  their  home,  like  the  scoipion,  in 
the  desert  (comp.  Deut.  viii.  15).    Tne  Nile 
and  lakes  have  an  abundance  of  fish.    Amouff 
the  insects  the  locusts  must  be  mentioned, 
which    sometimes  come  upon  the  cultivated 
land  in  a  cloud.    As  to  the  lice  and  flies,  they 
are  stiH  plagues  of  Egypt.  —  Andent  Inhei- 
iiauu.  Toe  old  inhabitants  of  Egypt  appear 
from  their  monuments  and  the  testmiony  of 
ancient  writers  to  have  occupied  in  race  a  place 
between  the  Nigritians  and  the  Caucasians. 
They  were  in  character  very  religious  and  con- 
templative, bat  given  to  base  superstition,  patri- 
otic, reraectfol  to  women,  hospitable,  generally 
firugal,  but  at  times  luxurious,  very  sensual,  ly- 
ing, thievish,  treacherous  and  cringine,  and 
intensely   prejudiced,  through  pride  of  race, 
against  strangers,  although  kind  to  them.  This 
U  very  much  the  character  of  the  modem  inhab- 
itants, except  that  BAohammedanism  has  taken 
away  the  respect  for  women.  — Language,  The 
ancient  Egyptian  language,  from  the  earliest 
period  at  which  it  is  known  to  us,  is  an  a^- 
ghitiiiate  monosyllabic  form  of  speech.    It  is 
cxprased  by  the  signs  which  we  call  hiero- 
glyphics.   The  character  of  the  language  is 
coraponnd :  it  consists  of  elements  resembllnfi^ 
those  of  the  Nigridan  languages  and  the  Chi- 
nese language  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  of 
the  Shemitic  languages  on  die  other.    As  early 
as  ihe  age  of  the  xxvith  dvnast^  a  vulgar  dia- 
lect was  expressed  in  the  demotic  or  enchorial 
writing.     This  dialect  forms  the  link  connect- 
ing iM  old  language  with  the  Coptic,  which 
does  not  very  greatly  difier  from  the  monu- 
mental bmsnage,  except  in  the  presence  of 
man/  Greek  words.  —  nbUgion.  T^  basis  of 
the  relisioQ  was  Nigritian  fetichism,  the  low- 
est kind  of  nature-worship,  difiiering  in  differ- 
rat  parts  of  the  country,  and  fa^nce  obviously 
iadi^enoiis.     Upon  this  were  ingrafted,  first, 
cosmic  worship,  mixed  up  with  traces  of  pri- 
meval revelation,  as  in  Babylonia ;  and  then  a 
system  of  perKuifications  of  moral  and  intel- 
lectoal  abstractions.     There  were  three  orders 
of  gods — the  ei^ht  great  gods,  the  twelve  les- 
ser,  aad  tfw  Osirian  group.    There  was  no 
promiiieat    hero-worship,  although  deceased 
jtiags  said  other  individaals  often  received  di- 


vine honors.    The  great  doctrines  of  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  man's  responsibility,  and 
future  rewards  and  punishments,  were  taught. 
Amons;  the  rites,  circumcision  is  the  most  re- 
markable :  it  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  the  ivth 
dynasty.     The  Israelites  in  Egypt  appear  dur- 
ing the  oppresion,  for  the  most  part,  to  have 
adopted  the  Egyptian  religion  fjosh.  xxiv.  14; 
Ez.  XX.  7,  8).    The  golden  calr,  or  rather  steer, 
was  probably  taken  from  the  bull  Apis,  cer- 
tainly from  one  of  the  sacred  bulls.    Bemphan 
and  Chiun  were  foreign  divinities  adopted  into 
the  Eg^tian  Pantheon.    Ashtoreth  was  wor- 
shipped at  Memphis.    Doubtless  this  worship 
was  introduced  by  the  Phoenician  shepherds.  — 
Loam.  We  have  no  complete  account  of  the 
laws  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  either  in  their 
own  records  or  in  works  of  ancient  writers. 
The  paintings  and  sculptures  of  the  monu- 
ments indicate  a  verr  hien  degree  of  personal 
safety,  showing  us  that  the  people  of  all  ranks 
commonly  went  unarmed,  and  without  milita- 
ry protection.    Capital  punishment  appears  to 
have  been  almost  restricted,  in  practice,  to  mur- 
der.   Crimes  of  violence  were  more  severely 
treated  than  ounces  against  religion  and  mor- 
als.   Popular  feeling  seems  to  have  taken  the 
duties  or  the  jud^e  i^pon  itself  in  the  case 
of  impiety  alone  (Ex.  viii.  26).  —  Grooemmeat. 
The  government  was  monarchical,  but  not  of 
an  absolute  character.     The  sovereign  was  not 
superior  to  the  laws,  and  the  priests  had  the 
power  to  check  the  undue  exercise  of  his  au- 
thority.   Nomes  and  districts  were  governed 
by  ofifoers  whom  the  Greeks  called  nomarchs 
and  toparchs.    There  seems  to  have  been  no 
hereditary  aristocracy,  except  perhaps  at  the 
earliest  neriod.  —  Foreign  Policy,  The  foreign 
policpr  or  the  Egyptians  must  be  regarded  in  its 
relation  to  the  admission  of  foreigners  into 
E^pt  and  to  the  treatment  of  tributary  and 
aljied  nations.     In  the  former  aspect  it  was 
characterized  by  an  exclusiveness  wnich  sprang 
from  a  national  hatred  of  the  yellow  and  white 
races,  and  was  maintained  by  the  wisdom  of 
«eseiTing  the  institutions  of  the  oountir  from 
the  influence  of  the  pirates  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  the  robbers 
of  the  deserts.    Hence  the  jealous  exclusion  of 
the  Greeks  from  the  northern  ports  until  Nau- 
cratis  was  opened  to  them,  and  hence  too  the 
restriction  or  Shemite  settlers  in  earlier  times 
to  the  land  of  Goshen,  scarcely  regarded  as 
part  of  Egypt.     The  general  policjr  of  the 
Egyptians   towards    their  eastern  tributaries 
seems  to  have  been  marked  by  great  modera- 
tion.   The  Pharaohs  intermarriM  with  them, 
and  neither  forced  upon  them  Egyptian  garri- 
sons, except  in  some  important  positions,  nor 
attempted  those  deportations  that  are  so  marked 
a  feature  of  Asiatic  policy.    In  the  case  of 
those  nations  which  never  attacked  them  they 
do  not  appear  to  have  even  exacted  tribute. 
So  long  as  their  general  supremacy  was  uncon- 
tested they  would  not  be  unwise  enough  to 
make  favorable  or  neutral  powers  their  enemies. 
Of  their  relation  to  the  Israelites  we  have  for 
the  earlierpart  of  this  period  no  direct  infor- 
mation.   Tne  explicit  account  of  the  later  part 
is  fully  consistent  with  the  general  policy  of 
the  Pharaohs.    Shishak  and  Zerah  are  the  only 


nuxptioo*  in  ■  lerieii  of  friundlj  kin^,  and  | 
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hare  been  pursued. 

bim,  to  the  weal  of  Egypt,  on  the  north 
were  nduc«d  to  subjection,  and  probably  em- 
ployed, like  the  Shayretana  or  Cherethim,  as 
mereenaries.  Ethiopia  was  mode  a  purely 
Ejtyplian  ^vvliice,  ruled  by  a  viceroy,  "the 
Prince  of  Kesh  (Cush),"  and  the  asaioulation 
WBi  so  complete  that  EthiopiaJi  Boiercigm 
■eem  to  hare  been  mxived  by  the  Egyptians 
a»  aadve  ruleis.  Farther  south,  the  Nt^rocs 
were  subject  to  predaior;  attacks  like  tho  slave 
hnntt  of  modem  times.  —  Army.  There  are 
•onw  noticea  of  the  E^ptian  army  in  the 
0.  T.  They  show,  like  the  monnmonts,  that 
III  most  important  branch  was  the  cbariot- 
fbrce.  The  Pharaoh  of  Urn  E^todns  led  600 
ehoMa  chariots  beaides  his  whole  chariot-force 


in  purmiit  of  the  Israelites.  The  wvrion 
ligbting  in  chariots  are  probably  the  "  buise- 
mun  "  mentioiied  in  tlie  relation  of  tbia  eveat 
imd  elsewhere,  for  in  Egyptian  they  are  called 
the  "horse  "  or  "cavalry.  We  hare  do  sob- 
sequent  indication  in  the  Bible  of  the  conslitD- 
tion  of  an  Egyptian  army  nnlU  tiie  lime  of  the 
xxiid  dynasty,  when  we  find  tliat  Shishak*! 
iQTBding  force  was  partly  composed  of  foreign- 
en  ;  whether  mercenaries  or  allies,  cannot  as 
yet  he  positively  determined,  altliough  the  mon- 
uments make  it  most  probable  that  thev  were 
of  tiie  former  character.  Tho  army  of  Nccbo, 
defeated  at  Carchemisb,  seems  to  hare  beea 
similarly  composed,  although  it  probably  cod- 
taiaed  Greek  mercenaries,  who  soon  aflerwaids 
became  the  most  important  (bnngn  element 
in  the  Egyptian  forces. — Dormalu:  Li/i.  The 
sculptures  and  paintinES  of  the  tombs  give  us 
a  very  full  insight  into  Uie  domestic  life  of  [he 
ancient  Egyptians,  as  may  be  seen  in  Sir  G. 
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Wilkinson's  gieat  work.  What  most  strikes 
na  in  tlieir  manners  is  the  high  position  occu- 
pied by  women,  and  the  entire  absence  of  the 
narem  syslem  of  seclusion.  Marriage  appears 
to  have  been  universal,  at  least  witli  the  ncher 
class ;  and  if  polygamy  were  tolerated  it  was 
rsrely  practised.  Concubinage  was  allowed, 
the  concubines  taking  the  place  of  inferior 
«ive«.  There  were  no  castes,  although  great 
classei  were  very  distinct.  The  occupations  of 
th«  bubec  class  were  the  superintendence  of 
their  Mlds  and  gardens ;  their  diversions,  the 
pursuit  of  game  in  the  deserts,  or  on  the  river, 
and  filling.  The  tending  of  cattle  was  left  to 
the  most  des|Haed  of  the  lower  class.  Tbe 
Egyptian  feasla,  and  the  dances,  music,  and 
sSta  which  accompanied  them,  for  the  diversion 
of  the  guests,  m  well  as  the  common  games, 
were  probably  introduced  among  the  Hebrews 
in  the  most  luxurious  days  of  the  kingdoms  of 
Israel  and  Judah.  The  acconnt  of  Uie  noon- 
dde  dinner  of  Joseph  (Oen,  iliii.  IS,  31-34) 
agieea  with  tbe  representations  of  the  monn- 
loents.  The  fhneral  ceremonies  were  far  more 
Important  than  any  events  of  Che  Egyptian 
life,  as  the  tomb  was  re)>arded  as  the  o^y  true 
borne.  —  Littmlim  and  Ari,  Tbe  Egypdans 
were  a  rery  literary  people,  and  time  has  pre- 
•■red  to  US,  besides  the  inscriptions  of  tlieir 


i  tombs  and  temples,  many  papyri,  of  ■  tell^oi 
]  or  historic^  character,  and  one  tale.  Thej 
bear  no  resemblance  to  the  books  of  tbe  O.  T., 
except  such  as  arises  from  thcdf  sometimea  eti- 
forcing  moral  troths  in  a  manner  not  whoHy 
diluent  from  that  of  the  Book  of  Proverte. 
The  moral  and  religions  system  is,  however, 
essenlially  diS^icnt  in  its  pnndiilea  and  their 
iqiplicatjon.  In  science,  Egyptian  influenca 
may  be  distinctly  traced  in  the  Pentateuch. 
Hoses  was  "learned  in  all  tbe  wisdom  of  the 
Egyptians"  (Acta  rii.  32),  and  probs^T  de- 
riveo  from  them  the  astronomical  knowledge 
which  was  necessair  for  the  calendar.  Tbe 
Egyptians  excelled  m  geometry  and  meduoics. 
In  medicine  and  surgery,  high  proflciency  was 
probably  of  but  little  nse  to  the  Hebrews  after 
the  Exodus.  In  the  arts  of  architactniv,  acnip- 
tare,  and  punting,  the  former  of  which  was 
the  chief,  there  seems  to  have  been  but  a  very 
slight  influence. — Magickmi.  We  find  fteqoent 
reference  in  the  Bible  Co  the  magkiane  of  Egypt 
(Gen.  xli.  8;  Ex.  vii.  II.  *c.).  Tbe  moon. 
ments  do  not  recognise  any  snch  art,  and  we 
must  conclude  that  magic  was  secretly  prac- 
tise, not  because  it  was  tbonght  to  be  nnlaw- 
f\ll,  but  in  order  to  pve  it  importance.  — /adat- 
trial  ArU.  The  indnstriol  arts  held  an  impoi^ 
tont  [dace  in  the  occnpations  of  tbe  Egyptiana. 
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The  workers  in  fine  flax  and  the  weayers  of 
white  linen  are  mentioned  in  a  manner  that 
ihowB  they  were  among  the  chief  contributors 
to  the  riclies  of  the  country  (Is.  zix.  9).  The 
fine  linen  of  Egypt  found  its  way  to  Palestine 
(ProT.  Tii.  16).  Pottery  was  a  great  branch  of 
the  natire  manufactures,  and  appears  to  have 
furnished  employment  to  the  Hebrews  during 
the  bondage  (Ps.  Ixxxi.  6,  Ixviil.  13 ;  comp. 
Ex.  i.  14).  —  Featwals.  The  religious  festirais 
were  numerous,  and  some  of  them  were,  in  the 
days  of  Herodotus,  kept  with  great  merry- 
making and  license.  The  feast  which  the  Is- 
neiites  celebrated  when  Aaron  had  made  the 
golden  calf  seems  to  have  been  very  much  of 
the  same  character.  —  Mannen  of  Modem  In- 
iabiUmtM,  The  manners  of  the  modem  inhabit- 
ants are  more  similar  to  those  of  the  ancient 
Hebrews,  on  account  of  Arab  influence,  than 
the  mannem  of  their  predecessors.  —  Chbo- 
MOLOOT  AND  HiSTORY.  The  subject  may  be 
divided  into  three  main  branches, —  technical 
chronology,  historical  chronology,  and  history : 

—  1.  Teannkal  Chronologu.  Tluit  the  Egyp- 
tians oaed  Tarious  periods  of  time,  and  made 
astronomical  obsenratious  from  a  remote  age,  is 
equally  attested  by  ancient  writers,  and  by  their 
monuments.  There  appear  to  have  been  at 
least  three  years  in  use  with  the  Egyptians 
before  the  Roman  domination,  —  the  Y  ague 
Year,  the  Tropical  Year,  and  the  Sothic  Year, 

—  bat  it  is  not  probable  that  more  than 
two  of  these  were  employed  at  tlie  same  time. 
The  Vaffne  Year  contained  365  days  without 
any  additional  fraction,  and  thsrerore  passed 
through  all  the  seasons  in  about  1,500  years. 
It  was  both  used  for  civil  and  for  religious  pur- 
pose*. Ths  Vazue  Year  was  divided  into  twelve 
months,  each  of  thirty  days,  with  five  addition- 
al days,  after  the  twelfth.  The  months  were 
assigned  to  three  seasons,  each  comprising  four 
months,  <»lled  respectively  the  1st,  2d,  3a,  and 
4th  of  those  seasons.  The  names  by  which  the 
Egypttaan  months  are  commonly  known,  Thoth, 
Paophiy  &C.,  are  taken  from  the  divinities  to 
which  they  were  sacred.  The  seasons  are 
called,  aooording  to  our  rendering,  those  of 
Vegetation,  3ianifestation,  and  the  Waters  or 
the  Inundation :  the  exact  meaning  of  their 
names  has  however  been  much  disputed.  They 
evidently  refer  to  the  phenomena  of  a  Tropical 
Year,  and  such  a  year  we  must  therefore  con- 
elude  the  Egyptians  to  have  had,  at  least  in  a 
remole  period  of  their  history.  The  Sothic 
Year  was  a  supposed  sidereal  year  of  365  J  days, 
commencing  with  the  so-called  heliacal  rismg 
of  Sochis.  The  Vague  Year,  having  no  inter- 
calation, constantly  retreated  through  the  Sothic 
Year,  nntQ  a  period  of  1,461  years  of  the  for- 
nsr  kind  and  1,460  of  the  latter  had  elapsed, 
from  one  coincidence  of  commencements  to 
aaotber.  The  Egyptians  are  known  to  have 
used  two  great  eycles,  the  Sothic  Cycle  and  the 
Tropical  Cycle.  The  former  was  a  cycle  of  the 
coinddeDoe  of  the  Sothic  and  Vague  Years,  and 
therefore  consisted  of  1,460  years  of  the  former 
kind.  The  Tropical  Cycle  was  a  cycle  of  the 
coincideoce  of  the  Tropical  and  Vaeue  Years. 
It  has  been  supposed  by  M.  Biot  to  nave  a  du- 
tstion  of  \fi05  years ;  but  the  length  of  1,500 
Yt^g;wb  Yean  is  preferable.     The  monuments 


make  mention  of  Panegyrical  Months,  which 
can  only,  we  believe,  be  periods  of  thirty  yean 
each,  and  divisions  of  a  year  of  the  same  kind. 
—  2.  Historioal  Chronology .  The  materials  for 
historical  chronolofif;^  are  the  monuments  and 
the  remains  of  the  historical  work  of  Manetho. 
The  remains  of  Manetho's  historical  work  con- 
sist of  a  list  of  the  Egyptian  dynasties  and  two 
considerable  fragments,  one  relating  to  the 
Shepherds,  the  other  to  a  tale  of  the  Exodus. 
The  list  is  only  known  to  us  in  the  epitome 
given  by  Africanus,  preserved  by  Syncellus,  and 
that  given  by  Eusebius.  These  present  such 
great  difierences  that  it  is  not  reason^le  to 
hope  that  we  can  restore  a  correct  text.  The 
senes  of  dynasties  is  given  as  if  they  were  suc- 
cessive, in  which  case  the  commencement  of 
the  first  would  be  placed  full  5,000  years  b.c., 
and  the  reign  of  the  king  who  built  the  Great 
Pyramid  4,^0.  The  monuments  do  not  war- 
rant so  extreme  an  antiquity,  and  the  great 
miyority  of  Egyptologers  hsire  therefore  held 
that  the  dynasties  were  partly  contemporary. 
The  evidence  of  the  monuments  leads  to  the 
same  conclusion.  Kings  who  unquestionably 
helong  to  difierent  dynasties  are  shown  by  them 
to  be  contemporary.  The  monuments  wiU  not, 
in  our  opinion,  justify  any  great  extension  of 
the  period  assigned  to  the  first  seventeen  dy- 
nasties (b.c.  2700-1500).  The  last  date,  that 
of  the  commencement  of  the  xviiith  ^nasty, 
cannot  be  changed  moro  than  a  few  years.  The 
date  of  the  b^inning  of  the  1st  dynasty,  which 
we  are  disposed  to  place  a  little  bejore  b.g.  2700, 
is  more  ooubtful,  but  a  ooncurreuce  of  astro- 
nomical evidence  points  to  the  twenty-eighth 
century.  Some  have  supposed  a  much  greater 
anUqmty  for  the  commencement  of  Ee'>tian 
histoiT.  Lepsius  places  the  accession  of  Menes 
B.C.  3892,  and  Bunsen  two  hundred  years  later. 
Their  system  is  founded  upon  a  passage  in  the 
chronological  work  of  Syncellus,  whi^  af  .':igns 
a  duration  of  3,555  years  to  the  thirty  dynasties. 
It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  this  number  is 
given  on  the  authority  of  Manetho ;  but  apart 
from  this,  the  whole  statement  is  unmistakably 
not  from  the  true  Manetho. — 3.  History,  That 
Eg3rpt  was  colonized  b^  the  descendants  of  Noah 
in  a  very^  remote  age  is  shown  by  the  mention 
of  the  migration  of  the  Philistines  from  Capb* 
tor,  which  had  taken  place  before  the  arrival  of 
Abraham  in  Palestine.  Before  this  migration 
could  occur  the  Caphtorim  and  other  Mizraites 
must  have  occupied  E^ypt  for  some  time.  A 
remarkable  passage  points  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  date  at  which  an  ancient  city  of  Egypt  wa« 
founded.  The  evidence  of  the  Egyptians  as  ta 
the  primeval  history  of  their  race  and  country 
is  extremely  indefinite.  They  seem  to  hav& 
separated  mankind  into  two  great  stocks,  and 
each  of  these  again  into  two  branches,  for  they 
appear  to  have  represented  themselves  and 
the  Negroes,  the  red  and  black  races,  as  the 
children  of  the  god  Horns,  and  the  Shemites 
and  Europeans,  the  yellow  and  white  races,  as 
the  children  of  the  goddess  Pesht.  They  seem, 
therefore,  to  have  &ld  a  double  origin  of  the 
species.  The  absence  of  any  important  tradi« 
tional  period  is  very  remarkable  in  the  frag* 
ments  of  Egjrptian  history.  These  commence 
with  the  divine  dynasties,  and  pass  abruptly  to 
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the  human  dynasties.  The  indications  are 
of  a  sadden  cfaianffe  of  seat,  and  the  settlement 
in  Egypt  of  a  ciTilixed  race,  which,  either  wish- 
ing to  be  believed  antochthcmoas,  or  having  lost 
all  ties  that  could  keep  up  the  traditions  of  its 
first  dwelling-place,  filled  up  the  commencement 
of  its  history  with  materiab  drawn  from  mythol- 
ogy. There  is  no  trace  of  the  tradition  of  the 
Deluge,  which  is  found  in  almost  every  other 
sountry  of  the  world.  The  priests  are  indeed 
reported  to  liave  told  Solon  when  he  spoke  of 
one  delu^  that  many  had  occurred,  out  the 
reference  is  more  likely  to  have  been  to  great 
fioods  of  the  Nile  than  to  any  extraordinary 
catastrophes.  The  history  of  the  dynasties  pre- 
ceding ma  xviiith  is  not  told  by  any  continuous 
series  of  monuments.  Except  those  of  the  ivth 
and  xiith  dynasties,  there  are  scarcely  any 
records  of  the  age  left  to  the  present  day,  and 
thence  in  a  great  measure  arises  the  difficulty 
of  determining  the  chronology.  From  the  time 
of  Menes,  the  first  king,  until  the  Shepherd- 
invasion,  Egypt  seems  to  have  enjoyed  perfect 
tranquilUtv.  l)uring  this  age,  the  Memphite 
line  was  the  most  powerful,  and  by  it,  under 
the  ivth  dynastv,  were  the  most  fiimous  pyra- 
mids raised.  U^he  Shepherds  were  foreigners 
who  came  from  the  East,  and,  in  some  manner 
unknown  to  Manetho,  gained  the  rule  of  Egypt 
Those  whose  kings  composed  the  xvth  dynasty 
were  the  first  and  most  important.  They  ap- 
pear to  have  been  Phosnicians.  Most  probably 
the  Pharaoh  of  Abraham  was  of  this  line.  The 
period  of  Egyptian  history  to  which  the  Shep- 
herd-invasion should  be  assigned  is  a  point  of 
dispute.  It  is  gencrallv  placed  after  tne  xiith 
dynasty,  for  it  is  argued  tnat  this  powerful  line 
could  not  have  reigned  at  the  same  time  as  one 
or  more  Shepherd3}niasties.  We  are  of  opin- 
ion that  this  objection  is  not  valid,  and  that  the 
Shepherd-invasion  was  anterior  to  the  xiith  dy- 
nasty. The  rule  of  the  xiith  dynasty,  which 
was  of  Thebans,  lasting  about  160  years,  was 
a  period  of  prosperity  to  Egypt,  but  after  its 
close  those  calamities  appear  to  have  occurred 
which  made  the  Shepherds  hated  by  the  Egyp- 
tians. During  the  interval  to  the  xviiith  dy- 
nasty there  seems  to  have  been  no  native  line 
of  any  importance  but  that  of  the  Thebans, 
and  more  than  one  Shepherd-dvnastv  exercised 


a  severe  rule  over  the  Egvptians.  —  We  must 

of  tne  Israelites  in  Egypt 
with  reference  to  the  dynasty  of  the  Pharaons 


here  notice  the  history  of  tne  Israelites  in 


who  £ivored  them,  and  chat  of  their  oppressors. 
According  to  the  scheme  of  Biblical  Chronology, 
which  we  believe  to  be  the  most  probable,  the 
whole  sojourn  in  Efi:ypt  would  belong  to  the 
period  before  the  xviiith  dynasty.  The  Israel- 
ites would  have  come  in  and  gone  forth  during 
that  obscure  age  for  the  history  of  which  we 
have  little  or  no  monumental  evidence.  This 
would  explain  the  absence  of  any  positive  men- 
tion of  them  on  the  Egyptian  monuments. 
Since  the  Pharaoh  of  Joseph  must  have  been  a 
powerful  ruler,  and  held  Lower  Egypt,  there  can 
be  no  question  tliat  he  was,  if  the  oates  be  cor- 
rect, a  shepherd  of  the  xvth  dynastv.  The  "  new 
king  "  "  which  knew  not  Joseph,^'  is  generally 
thought,  by  those  who  hold  with  us  as  to  the 
previous  liistory,  to  have  been  an  Egyptian, 
and  head  of  the  xviiith  dynasty.    It  seems  at 


first  sight  extremely  probable  that  the  kin| 
who  crushed,  if  he  chd  not  expel  the  Shephondi, 
would  be  the  first  oppressor  or  the  nation  whidi 
they  protected.  K  we  conclude  that  the  Exo- 
dus most  probably  occurred  before  the  xviiith 
dynasty,  we  have  to  ascertain,  if  possilde,  whe- 
ther the  Pharaohs  of  the  oppression  appear  to 
have  been  Eijs^ptians  or  Shepherda.  The 
change  of  policy  is  in  favor  or  their  having 
been  Egvptians,  but  is  by  no  means  conclusive. 
If  the  cnronology  be  correct,  we  can  only  de 
cide  in  favor  of  the  Shepherds.  During  the 
time  to  which  the  events  are  assijnied  there 
were  no  important  lines  but  the  Theban,  and 
one  or  more  of  Shepherds.  Manetho,  aocoixling 
to  the  transcript  of  Africanus,  speaks  of  three 
Shepherd-dvnasties,  the  xvth,  xvith,  and  xviith, 
the  last  of  which,  accordine^to  the  present 
text,  was  of  Shepherds  and  Thebans,  but  this 
is  probably  incorrect,  and  the  dynas^  should 
ratner  be  considered  as  of  Shepherds  alone.  A 
passage  in  Isaiah  (lii.  4)  indicates  that  the  op- 
pressor was  an  Assyrian,  and  therefore  not  of 
the  xvth  dynasty,  which,  according  to  Manetho, 
in  the  epitomes,  was  of  Phcenicians,  and  op- 
posed to  the  Assyrians.  'Among  the  names  of 
lungs  of  this  period  in  the  Royal  Turin  Papy- 
rus are  two  which  appear  to  he  Assyrian,  so 
that  we  may  reasonably  suppose  that  some  of 
the  foreign  rulers  were  of  that  race.  It  is  not 
possible  at  present  to  decide  whether  they  were 
of  the  xviui  or  the  xviith  dynasty.  The  his- 
tory of  the  xviiith,  xixth,  and  xxth  dynasties 
is  that  of  the  Egyptian  empire.  Aahmes,  the 
head  of  the  first  of  these  (b.c.  dr.  1525),  over- 
threw the  power  of  the  Shepherds,  and  prob- 
ably expelled  them.  Queen  Amennemt  and 
Thothmes  11.  and  III.  are  the  earliest  sover- 
eigns of  whom  great  monuments  remain  in  the 
temple  of  El-I&mak,  the  chief  sanctuary  of 
Thebes.  The  last  of  these  rulers  was  a  great 
foreign  conqueror,  and  reduced  Nineveh,  and 

ferhaps  Babylon  aJso,  to  his  sway.  Amcnoph 
II.,  nis  greatpgraiidson,  states  on  scarabci, 
struck  apparency  to  commemorate  his  mar- 
riage, that  his  northern  boundary  was  in  Meso- 
potamia, his  southern  in  Kara  (Uholoe  ?)  The 
nead  of  the  xixth  dynasty,  Sethee  I.,  or  Sethos, 
B.C.  cir.  1340,  waged  great  foreign  wars,  par- 
ticularly with  the  Hittites  of  the  valley  of  the 
Orontes,  whose  capital  Ketesh,  situate  near 
Emesa,  he  captured.  His  son  Rameses  11. 
was  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Pharaohs.  If 
he  did  not  exceed  all  others  in  foreign  con- 
quests, he  fer  outshone  them  in  the  grandeur 
and  b^uty  of  the  temples  with  which  he  adorned 
Egypt  and  Nubia.  His  chief  campaign  was 
against  the  Hittites  and  a  great  oonfederacj 
thiey  had  formed.  Menptah,  the  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Rameses  II.,  is  supposed  by  the  advo- 
cates of  the  Rabbinical  date  of  the  Exodus  to 
have  been  the  Pharaoh  in  whose  time  the  Is- 
raelites went  out  One  other  king  of  this  period 
must  be  noticed,  Ramoscs  IH.,  of  the  xxth  dy- 
nasty, B.C.  cir.  1200,  whose  conauests,  recorded 
on  tne  walls  of  his  ereat  temple  of  Medeenei 
Haboo  in  western  Thebes,  seem  to  have  been 
not  less  important  than  thooe  of  Rameses  11 
Under  his  successors  the  power  of  Egypt  evi- 
dently declined,  and  towiutls  the  close  of  the 
dynasty  the  country  seems  to  have  fallen  intr 
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loarchj,  tbe  high-priests  of  Amen  having 
usniped  ressl  power  at  Thebes  and  a  Lower 
Egyptian  ajnanty,  the  xxist,  arisen  at  Tanis. 
ProoablF  tho  Egyptian  princess  who  became 
Solomon's  wife  Was  a  daughter  of  a  hue  king 
of  the  Tanite  dynasty.  The  head  of  the  xxiid 
dniasty,  Sheshonk  L,  the  Shishak  of  the  Bi- 
ble, restored  the  anity  of  the  kingdom,  and  re- 
firnd  the  credit  of  tlie  Egyptian  arms,  B.C.  cir. 
990  Probably  his  successor,  Osorkon  L,  is  the 
Zerab  of  Scripture,  defeated  by  Asa.  Egypt 
makes  nr  figure  in  Asiatic  history  during  tne 
zxiiid  and  xxirth  dynasties :  under  the  xxvth 
it  regained,  in  part  at  least,  its  ancient  impor- 
tance. This  was  an  Ethiopian  line,  the  warlike 
aoTOvigns  of  which  strove  to  the  utmost  to  re- 
pel the  onward  stride  of  Ass^a.  So,  whom 
we  are  disposed  to  identify  with  Shebek  II.  or 
Sebichns,  the  second  Ethiopian,  rather  than 
with  Shebek  L  of  Sabaco,  tne  first,  made  an 
alliance  with  Hoshea  the  last  king  of  Israel. 
Tehrak  or  Tirhakah,  the  third  of  this  house, 
adraaoM  against  Sennacherib  In  support  of 
Hesekinh.  After  this,  a  native  dynasty  again 
oocopied  the  throne,  the  xxvith,  of  Saite  kings. 
Fmneiek  L  or  Psammetichus  L  (b.c.  664), 
who  may  be  regarded  as  the  head  of  this  dy- 
nasty, warred  m  Palestine,  and  took  Ashdod, 
Azotos,  after  a  siege  of  twenty-nine  years. 
Neka  or  Necho,  the  son  of  Psammetichus,  con- 
tinued the  war  in  the  East,  and  marched  along 
the  coast  of  Palestine  to  attack  the  king  of 
Assyria.  At  Mq«:iddo  Josiah  encountered  him 
{bj2.  608-7),  notwithstanding  the  remonstnince 
of  tbe  Egyptian  king,  which  is  very  illustrative 
of  the  policy  of  the  Pharaohs  in  the  East  (2 
Chr.  xxxT.  21),  no  less  than  is  his  lenient  con- 
duct after  the  defeat  and  death  of  the  kinfir  of 
Jodah.  The  army  of  Necho  was  after  a  short 
space  routed  at  Carchcmish  bv  Nebucliadnezzar, 
B.C.  605-4  (Jer.  xlvi.  2).  The  second  successor 
of  Xecho,  Apries,  or  Pharaoh-Hophra,  sent  his 
anny  into  Palestine  to  the  aid  of  2^ckiah 
(Jer.  zxxvii.  5,  7,  11),  so  that  the  siege  of 
JentsaJem  was  raised  for  a  time,  and  kindly  re- 
ceived the  fugitives  from  the  captured  city. 
He  teems  to  have  been  afterwards  attacked  by 
Kebachadnezzar  in  his  own  country.  There 
18,  however,  no  certain  account  of  a  complete 
snbjogation  of  Egypt  by  the  king  of  Babylon. 
Araasia,  the  successor  of  Apries,  had  a  lon^ 
and  prosperous  reig^,  and  somewhat  restored 
the  weight  of  E^cypt  in  the  East.  But  the  new 
power  of  Persia  was  to  prove  even  more  ter- 
rible to  hb  bouse  than  Bwylon  had  been  to  tbe 
house  of  Psammetichus,  and  the  son  of  Amasis 
had  reigned  but  six  months  when  Cambyses 
reduced  the  country  to  the  condition  of  a  prov- 
ince of  his  empire  b.c.  525.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary here  to  give  an  outline  of  the  subsequent 
hiatorr  of  Egypt  Its  connection  with  the  his- 
tory and  literature  of  the  Jews  is  discussed  in 
the  ankles  on  the  Greek  kings  of  Egypt  [Ptol- 
[tI  and  Alexandria. 


^yPtiaUy  Egyptiami^  Natives  of 
^S7P^  xhe  word  most  coiwonly  rendered 
Egyptians  {Mttsraam)  is  the  wnne  of  the  coun- 
try, and  might  be  appropri^ly  so  traiMted 
hi  manj  eases.  'i^' 

Blu,  head  of  one  of  the  Benjamite  houses 
•vi-Mnding  to  the  list  in  Gen.  xlvi.  JU»    He 


seems  to  be  the  same  as  Ahiram  la  the  list  in 
Num.'xxvi.  38;  and  if  so,  Ahiram  is  probably 
the  right  name,  as  the  fiunily  were  called 
AhiramiUt.  In  1  Chr.  viii.  1,  the  same  person 
seems  to  be  called  Aharah,  and  perluuM  a«80 
Ahoah,  in  ver.  4;  Ahiah,  ver.  7;  ana  Aher, 
I  Chr.  vii.  12. 

EliUd.  L  Ehud,  the  son  of  Bilhan,  and 
ereat  -  grandson  of  Benjamin  the  Patriarch 
n  Chr.  vii.  10,  viii.  6). — 2.  Ehud,  the  son  of 
Gera  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (Judg.  iii.  15L 
the  second  Jud^  of  the  Israelites  (b.c.  1336). 
In  the  Bible  he  is  not  called  a  Jud^,  but  a  de- 
liverer (1.  c) :  so  Othniel  (Judg.  ih.  9)  and  all 
the  Judges  (Neh.  ix.  27).  As  a  Benjamite  he 
was  sjpeciallv  chosen  to  destroy  Eglon,  who  had 
established  "himself  in  Jericho,  which  was  in- 
cluded in  the  boundaries  of  that  tribe.  He  was 
very  strong,  and  left-handed.  So  A.  V. ;  but 
the  more  literal  rendering  is,  as  in  the  margin, 
'*  shut  of  his  right  hand.^'  The  words  are  dif- 
ferently rendered :  —  1.  left-handed,  and  unable 
to  use  his  right;  3.  usiuff  his  left  hand  as 
readily  as  his  right.  The  met  of  drawing  ths 
dagger  fh>m  the  right  thigh  (Judg.  iii.  21)  is 
consistent  with  either  opinion. 

ElcOTy  a  descendant  of  Judah  through  tbe 
families  of  Hezron  and  Jerahmeel  (I  Chi* 
ii.  27). 

Ek^rebely  a  place  named  in  Jud.  vii.  M 
oiily,  apparently  somewhere  in  the  hlU  oountr_t 
to  the  south-east  of  the  Plain  of  Esdraelocr 
and  of  Dothain.  The  Syriac  reading  of  tho 
word  points  to  the  place  iicroMnii,  mentioned 
by  Eusebius  in  the  Onomcuiicon  as  tho  capital 
of  a  district  called  AcrabatUne,  and  still  stand- 
ins;  as  Akrabiht  about    6  miles  south-east  of 

Ek^ron,  one  of  the  five  towns  belonging  to 
the  lords  of  the  Philistines,  and  the  most 
northerly  of  the  five  (Josh.  xiii.  3).  Like  the 
other  Pliillstine  cities  its  situation  was  in  the 
lowlands.  It  fell  to  the  lot  of  Judah  f  Josh.  xv. 
45,  46 ;  Judg.  i.  18),  and  indeed  formed  one  of 
the  landmarks  on  his  north  border,  (he  bound- 
ary running  from  thence  to  the  asa  at  Jab- 
NEBL.  We  afterwards,  however,  find  it  men- 
tioned among  the  cities  of  Dan  (Josh.  >ux.  43). 
But  it  mattered  little  to  which  tribe  it  nomi- 
nally belonged,  for  before  the  monarchy^  it  was 
again  in  mil  possession  of  tho  Philistines 
(1  Sam.  V.  10).  'Aldr,  the  modem  represen- 
tative of  Ekron,  lies  at  alx)ut  5  miles  S.  W.  of 
Ramlehf  and  3  due  E.  of  Yebna^  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  important  valley  Wad^  Surar.  In 
the  Apocrypha  it  appears  as' Ace aron  (1  Mace. 
X.  89,  only),  bestowed  with  its  borders  by 
Alexander  Balas  on  Jonathan  Maocabasus  as 
a  reward  for  his  services.  It  was  known  in 
the  middle  ages  by  the  same  name. 

Ek^roniteB.  This  word  appears  in  Josh, 
xiii.  3,  and  1  Sam.  v.  10.  In  the  former  it 
should  be  sinprular  —  "  the  Ekronite." 

Ela,  1  Esd.  ix.  27.     [Elam.1    Ap. 

El'aaahy  a  descendant  of  Epnraim  through 
Shuthe]ah(l  Chr.  vii.  20). 

Silah.  I.  The  son  and  successor  of  Baasha^ 
king  of  Israel  (I  K.  xvi.8-10) ;  his  reign  lastoil 
fur  little  more  than  a  year  (comp.  ver.  8  with 
10).  He  was  killed,  while  drunk,  by  Zimri,  in 
the  house  of  his  steward  Arsa,  who  was  probar 
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bhr  a  confederate  in  the  plot — 2.  Father  of 
Hoshea,  the  last  king  of  Israel  (2  K.  xv.  SO, 
xvii.  1). 

Elah.  L  One  of  the  dukes  of  Edom 
fGen.  xxxvi.  41 ;  1  Chr.  i.  52). — 2.  Shlmei 
oen-Elah,  was  Solomon's  commissariat  officer 
in  Benjamin  (1  K.  iv.  18).  —  3.  A  son  of  Caleb 
the  son  of  Jephunneh  (1  Chr.  iv.  15). — 4.  Son 
of  Uzzi,  a  Benjamite  (1  Chr.  Ix.  8),  and  one 
of  the  chiefs  of  the  tribe  at  the  settlement  of 
the  country. 

Elah.  the  Valley  of  (  »  Vallej  of  the 

Terebinth),  a  valley  in  (not  "by,"  as  the  A.V. 
has  it)  which  the  Israelites  were  encamped 
against  the  Philistines  when  David  kiUed 
(£>liath  (1  Sam.  xvii.  2,  19).  It  is  once  more 
mentioned  in  the  same  connection  (xxi.  9). 
We  have  only  the  most  general  indications  of 
its  position.  It  lay  somewhere  near  Socoh  of 
Judah,  and  Azekoh,  and  was  nearer  Ekron 
than  any  other  Philistine  town.  So  much  ma^ 
be  gathered  from  the  narrative  of  I  Sam.  xvii. 
Socoh  has  been  with  great  probability  identified 
with  Suwa'ixkf  near  to  Beit  NeH/,  some  14  miles 
8.  W.  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  road  to  Beit  jibrin 
and  Graza.  The  village  stands  on  the  south 
slopes  of  the  Wcub/  es  Sumt,  or  Valley  of  the 
Acacia.  There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
this  is  the  Valley  of  the  Terebinth.  It  has 
changed  its  name,  and  is  now  called  after 
anotner  kind  of  tree,  but  the  terebinth  appears 
to  be  plcntiiiil  in  the  neighborhood.  Tne  tra- 
ditional "  Vallejr  of  the  Terebinth "  is  the 
Wady  Beit  Hamna,  which  lies  about  4  miles 
lo  the  N.  W.  of  Jerusalem,  and  is  crossed  by 
the  Toad  to  Nebi  Samtcil. 

IMam  seems  to  have  been  originally  the 
name  of  a  man,  the  son  of  Shem  (Ucn.  x.  22 ; 
1  Chr.  i.  17).  Commonly,  however,  it  is  used 
■s  the  appellation  of  a  country  (Gen.  xiv.  1,9; 
Is.  xi.  11,  xxi.  2;  Jer.  xxv.  25,  xlix.  84-39; 
Ez.  xxxii.  24;  Dan.  viii.  2).  The  Elam  of 
Scripture  appears  to  be  the  province  lying 
soutn  of  Assvria  and  east  of  Persia  Proper,  to 
which  Herodotus  gives  the  name  of  Cissia 
(iii.  91,  V.  49,  &c.),  and  which  is  termed  Susis 
or  Susiana  by  the  geographers.  It  includes  a 
portion  of  the  mountainous  country  separating 
between  the  Mesopotamian  plain  and  the  high 
table-land  of  Iran,  together  with  a  fertile  and 
Valuable  low  tract  at  the  foot  of  the  range,  be- 
tween it  and  the  Tigris.  It  appears  fh>m  Gen. 
X.  22,  that  this  country  was  originally  peopled 
by  descendants  of  Shem,  closelv  allied  to  the 
Aramnans  (Syrians)  and  the  Assyrians ;  and 
fh>m  Gen.  XIV.  1-12,  it  is  evident  that  by  the 
time  of  Abraham  a  very  important  power  had 
been  built  up  in  the  same  region,  it  is  plain 
that  at  this  early  time  the  predominant  power 
in  Lower  Mesopotamia  was  Elam,  which  for  a 
while  held  the  place  possessed  earlier  by  Baby- 
lon (Gen.  X.  10),  and  later  by  either  Babylon 
or  Assyria.  Discoveries  made  in  the  country 
itself  confirm  this  view.  The  Elamitic  empire 
established  at  this  time  was,  however,  but  of 
short  duration.  Towards  the  close  of  the  As- 
syrian period  she  is  found  allied  with  Babylon 
and  engaged  in  hostilities  with  Assyria;  but 
she  seems  to  have  declined  in  strength  after 
the  Assyrian  empire  was  destroyed.  It  is  un- 
certain  at  what  time  the  Persians  added  Elam 


to  their  empire.  Possibly  it  only  fell  under 
their  dominion  together  with  Babylon;  but 
there  is  some  reason  to  think  that  it  may  have 
revolted  and  joined  the  Persians  before  the  city 
was  besieged  (see  Is.  xxi.  2,  xxii.  6).  She  now 
became  merged  in  the  Persian  empire,  fonnin^ 
a  distinct  satrapy.  Susa,  her  capital,  was  made 
the  ordinary  residence  of  the  court,  and  the 
metropolis  of  the  whole  empire.  —  2.  A  Kor- 
hite  Lcvite,  fifth  son  of  Meshelemiah ;  one  of 
the  Bene-Asaph,  in  the  time  of  King  David 
(I  Chr.  xxvi.  3J.  —  8.  A  chief  man  of  tlie 
tribe  of  Benjamin,  one  of  the  sons  of  Shishak 
(1  Chr.  vui.  24).— 4.  "  Children  of  Ekm."  to 
the  number  of  1,254,  returned  with  2^rabbabel 
from  Babylon  (Fzr.  ii.  7  ;  Neh.  vii.  12 ;  1  Esd. 
V.  12),  and  a  further  detachment  of  71  men 
with  Ezra  in  the  second  caravan  (Ezr.  viii.  7 ; 
1  Esd.  viii.  33).  Elam  occurs  amongst  the 
names  of  those,  the  chief  of  the  peome,  who 
signed  the  covenant  with  Nehemidi  (Neb.  x.  1 4). 
— 6.  In  the  same  lists  is  a  second  Elam,  whose 
sons,  to  the  same  number  as  in  the  former  case, 
returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  31 ;  Ndi.  vii. 
34),  and  which  for  the  sake  of  distinction  is 
called    "the  other  Elam."— 6.  One  of  the 

Sricsts  who    accompanied  Nehcmiah   at    the 
edication  of  the  new  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh. 
xii.  42). 

ElamiteB.  This  word  is  found  only  in 
Ezr.  iv.  9 ;  and  is  omitted  in  that  place  by  the 
Septuagint  writers,  who  probably  regarded  it 
as  a  gloss  upon  "  Susancnites,"  which  had  oc- 
curred only  a  little  before.  The  Elamites  were 
the  original  inhabitants  of  the  oonntiy  called 
Elam;  they  were  descendants  of  Shem,  and 
perhaps  drew  their  name  from  an  actual  man 
Elam  (Gen.  x.  22).  In  Jud.  i.  6  the  nam«  is 
given  in  the  Greek  form  as  Eltil£an8. 

El'^asah.  L  One  of  the  Bene-Pa^ur,  a 
priest,  in  the  time  of  Ezra,  who  had  married 
a  Gentile  wife  (Ezr.  x.  22).  — 2.  Son  of  Sha- 
phan  ;  one  of  the  two  men  who  were  sent  on 
a  mission  by  King  Zcdekiah  to  Nebuchadnezzar 
at  Babylon  (Jer.  xxix.  3). 

Elath,  £loth»  the  name  of  a  town  of  the 
land  of  Edom,  commonly  mentioned  together 
with  Ezion-geber,  and  situate  at  the  bead  of 
the  Arabian  Gulf,  which  was  thence  called  the 
Elanitic  Gulf.  It  first  occurs  in  the  account 
of  the  wanderings  (Dent.  ii.  8),  and  in  later 
times  must  have  come  under  the  rule  of  David 
in  his  conquest  of  the  land  of  Edom  (2  Sam. 
viii.  14).  We  find  the  place  named  a^n  in 
connection  with  Solomon's  navy  (I  K.  ix.  26 ; 
comp.  2  Chr.  viii.  17).  It  was  apparently  in- 
cluded in  the  revolt  of  Edom  against  Joram 
recorded  in  2  K.  viii.  20;  but  it  was  taken  by 
Azariah  fxiv.  22 ) .  After  this,  however,  *'  Rezin 
king  of  Syria  recovered  Elath,  and  drave  out 
the  Jews  fVom  Elath,  and  the  Syrians  came  to 
Elath  and  dwelt  Uiere  to  this  day"  (xvi.  6). 
From  this  time  the  plac6  is  not  mentioned  onti] 
the  Koman  period,  during  which  it  became  % 
frontier  town  of  the  souu,  and  the  residence 
of  a  Christian  bishop.  The  Anibic  name  it 
EyMi.  Under  the  rule  of  the  Greeks  and 
Homans  it  lost  its  former  importance ;  but  in 
Mohammedan  times  it  again  became  a  plaot 
of  some  note.  It  is  now  quite  insisnificant. 
El-Beth'el»  the  name  which  Jacob  is  said 
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to  hrnn  bestowed  on  the  place  at  which  God 
npeered  to  him  when  he  was  flying  from  Esan 
(Gen.  xxT.  7). 

El'dEi  one  of  the  forefathers  of  Jndith, 
and  theretoie  belonging  to  die  tribe  of  Simeon 
(Jnd.Tiii.  1).    Ap. 

El'daah.  (Gen.  zxy.  4 ;  1  Chr.  i.  33),  the 
last,  in  order,  of  the  sons  of  BCidian.  No  sat- 
is&ctorj  trace  of  the  tribe  which  we  maj  sup- 
pose to  hare  taken  the  appellation  has  yet  been 
fonnd. 

El'dad  and  Ke'dad,  two  of  the  70  elders 
to  whom  was  commumcated  the  prophetic 
power  of  Moses  (Num.  xi.  16,  26)'.  Although 
their  names  were  upon  the  Ust  which  Moses 
had  diawn  up  (xi.  26),  they  did  not  repair  with 
ibic  rest  of  their  brethren  to  the  tabernacle,  but 
eontinaed  to  prophesy  in  die  camp.  Moses,  be- 
ing requested  by  Joshua  to  forbid  this,  refused 
to  do  80,  and  expressed  a  wish  that  the  gift 
of  prophecy  might  be  diffused  throughout  the 
people,  l^ie  mode  of  prophecy  in  the  case  of 
Eldad  and  Medad  was  prooably  the  extempore 
production  of  hymns,  chanted  forth  to  the 
people  (Hanunond) :  comp.  the  case  of  Saul, 
I  Sam.  X.  II. 

Slder.  The  term  elder  or  old  man,  as  the 
Hebrew  jiterally  imports,  was  one  of  extensive 
use,  as  an  official  title,  among  the  Hebrews  and 
the  sorronnding  nations.  It  had  reference  to 
vanons  offices  (Gen.  xxiv.  2, 1.  7 ;  2  Sam.  xii. 
17;  IZx.  xxrii.  9).  As  betokening  a  political 
offiior^  it  applied  not  only  to  the  Hebrews,  but 
also  to  the  Egyptians  (Gen.  1. 7),  the  Moabites, 
sod  Midianites  (Num.  xxii.  7).  Wherever  a 
patriarchal  system  is  in  force,  the  office  of  the 
-Ider  will  be  round,  as  the  keystone  of  the  social 
and  political  fiEtbric ;  it  is  so  at  the  present  day 
among  the  Arabs,  where  the  Sheik  (^sthe 
nld  wun)  is  the  highest  authority  in  the  tribe. 
The  eariiest  notice  of  the  elden  acting  in  con- 
cert as  a  political  body  is  at  the  time  of  the 
Exodna.  They  were  the  representatives  of 
the  people,  so  much  so  that  elden  and  people 
are  occasionally  used  as  equivalent  terms 
(comp.  Josh.  xxiv.  1  with  2,  19,  21 ;  1  Sam. 
vilL  4  with  7,  10,  19).  Their  authority  was 
nndtflned,  and  extended  to  all  matters  con- 
cerning the  public  weal.  When  the  tribes  be- 
came settled  the  elders  were  distinguished  by 
different  tides  according  as  the^  wero  acting  as 
natkmal  representatives,  as  district  governors 
o>ver  the  several  tribes  (Dent.  xxxi.  28 ;  2  Sam. 
xix.  1 1 ),  or  as  local  ma^strates  in  the  provin- 
cial towns,  whofr3  duty  it  was  to  sit  in  tne  gate 
and  administer  justi^  (Deut  xix.  12 ;  Kuth 
9,  11;  1  K.  xxi  ^).    Their  number  and 
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wiiin^M^  may  be  inferred  from  1  Sam.  xxx. 
26  fE  They  retained  their  position  under  all 
the  political  changes  which  the  Jews  under- 
went :  under  the  Judges  ( Judg.  ii.  7 ;  I  Sam. 
IT.  3) ;  onder  the  kings  (2  Sam.  xvii.  4) ;  dur- 
kax  ^  captivity  ( Jer.  xxix.  1 ;  Ea.  viii.  1 ) ; 
saMeqnentiy  to  the  return  (Ezr.  v.  5,  vi.  7,  14, 
X.  8,  14);  under  the  Maccabees,  when  they 
were  described  sometimes  as  the  senate  (I  Mace. 
xiL  6 ;  2  Maoc  i.  10,  iv.  44,  xi.  27),  sometimes 
by  their  ordinaiy  title  (1  Ifacc.  vii.  33,  xi.  23, 
xii.  35) ;  and,  lastly,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Christian  era,  when  they  are  noticed  as  a 
Aim^n^  body  from  the  Sanhedrija.    St.  Luke 
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describes  the  whole  order  by  the  ooUective  term 
wpeopvT^piav  (Luke  xxii.  66 ;  Acts  xxii.  5). 

XSL^ead,  a  descendant  of  Ephraim  (1  Chr. 
vii.  21). 

Ele'^aleh,  a  place  on  the  east  of  Jordan^ 
in  the  pastoral  countrjr,  taken  possession  of 
and  rebuilt  by  the  tnbe  of  Reuben  (Num. 
xxxii.  3,  37).  Bv  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  it  is 
mentioned  as  a  Moabite  town  (Is.  xv.  4,  xvi. 
9 ;  Jer.  xlviii.  34).  The  extensive  ruins  of 
the  place  are  still  to  be  seen,  bearing  very 
nearly  their  ancient  name,  El-A*al,  a  littte  more 
than  a  mile  N.  of  Heshbon. 

"ELe^BSSkf  a  place  at  which  Judas  MaccabsBus 
encamped  before  the  fatal  battle  wi&  Bacchi* 
des,in  which  he  lost  his  life  (1  Maccix.  5).  It 
was  apparently  not  far  from  Aaotus  (comp. 
15).    Ap. 

Ele^asah.  L  Son  of  Helez,  one  of  the 
descendants  of  Judah,  of  the  famUy  of  Hezron 
|1  Chr.  ii.  39).  — 2.  Son  of  Kapha,  or  Repha- 
lah ;  a  descendant  of  Saul  through  Jonathan 
and  Merib-baal  or  Mephibosheth  (1  Oir.  viiL 
37,  ix.  43). 

Elea'zar.  1.  Third  son  of  Aaron,  by  Eli- 
sheba,  daughter  of  Amminadab.  After  the 
death  of  Nadab  and  Abihu  without  children 
(Lev.  x.  1 ;  Num.  iii.  4),  Eleazar  was  appointed 
chief  over  the  piincipal  Levites  ^Num.  lii.  32). 
With  his  brother  ^Tthamar  he  ministered  as  a 
priest  during  their  father's  lifetime,  and  imme- 
diately before  his  death  was  invested  on  Mount 
Hor  with  the  sacred  garmento,  as  the  suooessor 
of  Aaron  in  the  office  of  high-priest  (Num.  xx. 
28).  One  of  his  first  duties  was  in  coi^uncdon 
with  Moses  to  superintend  Uie  census  of  the 
people  (Num.  xxvi.  3).  After  the  conauest  of 
Canaan  by  Joshua  he  took  part  in  tiie  custribu- 
tion  of  the  land  (Josh.  xiv.  I).  The  time  of 
his  death  is  not  mentioned  in  Scripture. — 2. 
The  son  of  Abinadab,  of  the  hill  of  Kiriath- 
jearim  (I  Sam.  vii.  1). — 3.  The  son  of  Dodo 
the  Ahohite, — 1.«.,  possibly  a  descenda;it  of 
Ahoah  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  viii. 
4);  one  of  the  three  principal  mighty  men  of 
David's  army  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  9 ;  1  Chr.  xi.  12). 
— 4.  A  Merarite  Levite,  son  of  Mahli,  aod 
grandson  of  Merari  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  21,  22,  xxiv. 
28). — 6.  A  priest  who  took  part  in  the  feast 
of  dedication  under  Nehemian  (Neh.  xii.  42). 
— 6.  One  of  the  sons  of  Parosh ;  an  Israelite 
{i.e.  a  limnan)  who  had  married  a  foreign  wife, 
and  had  to  put  her  away  (Ezr.  x.  25 ;  1  Esdr. 
ix.  26).  —  7.  Son  of  Pmnehas  a  Levite  (Esr. 
viii.  33  [1  Esdr.  viii.  63). — 8.  Elbazah  sur- 
namcd  Ayaran  (1  Mace.  ii.  5).  The  fourth 
son  of  Mattathias,  who  fell  by  a  noble  act  of 
self-devotion  in  an  engagement  with  Antiochus 
Eupator,  b.c.  164  (1  Mace.  vi.  43  ff.).  In  a 
former  battle  with  Nicanor,  Eleazar  was  ap- 
pointed by  Judas  to  read  "  the  holy  book  "  hid* 
fore  the  attack,  and  the  watehword  in  the  fight 
—  "The  help  of  God" — was  his  own  name 
(2  Mace.  viii.  23).  —  9.  A  distinguished  scribe 
(2  Biacc.  vi.  18)  of  great  age,  who  sufiered 
martyrdom  during  the  persecution  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  (2  Mace.  vi.  18-^1).  — IQ.  The  fib- 
ther  of  Jason,  ambassador  from  Judas  Macca- 
beus to  Borne  (1  Mace.  viii.  18).  Ap.].  — 11. 
The  son  of  Elind,  in  the  geneaiogy  of  Jesus 
Christ  (Matt.  i.  15). 
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Eleasu'rUB  (l  Esd.  ix.  24),  Eliashib  4. 
Ap. 

jBl-El^ohe-lB'rael,  the  name  bestowed  bj 
Jacob  on  the  altar  which  he  erected  facing  the 
dlyof  8hechem  (Gen.  xxxiii.  19,  20). 

El^eph,  one  of  the  towns  allotted  to  Beiya- 
min,  and  named  next  to  Jemsalem  (Josh.  xnii. 
28). 

jSlephaxit.  The  word  does  not  occur  in 
the  text  of  the  Canonical  Scriptures  of  the  A.V ., 
bnt  is  found  as  the  mannnal  reading  to  Bdie- 
moth,  hi  Job  xl.  15.  "  Elepkanta*  teeih  "  is  the 
marginal  readii^  for  "  ivory "  in  1  K.  x.  22 ; 
2  Chr.  ix.  41.  Elephants  however  are  repeat- 
edly mentioned  in  tne  1st  and  2d  books  of  Mac- 
catfces,  as  being  used  in  warfare  (I  Maoc.  vi.). 

Eleu^theruSy  a  river  of  Syria  mentioned 
in  1  Mace.  xi.  7  ;  xii.  SO.  In  early  ages  it  was 
a  noted  border  stream.  According  to  Strabo 
it  separated  Syria  fh>m  Phoenicia,  and  formed 
the  northern  limit  of  Ccele-Syria.  Of  the  iden- 
tity of  the  Elenthems  with  the  modem  Nahr- 
el-iCebir,  "Great  River/'  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt.  Its  highest  source  is  at  the  north-east- 
em  base  of  Lebanon;  it  sweeps  round  the 
northern  end  of  the  range,  through  the  open> 
ing  called  in  Scripture  "  the  entrance  of  Ha- 
math "  (Num.  xxxiv.  8) ;  and  falls  into  the 
Mediterranean  about  18  miles  north  of  Tripolis. 

£llia'']iail.  I.  A  distinguished  wamor  in 
the  time  of  King  David,  who  performed  a  mem- 
orable exploit  against  the  Philistines,  though 
in  what  that  exploit  exactly  consisted,  and  who 
the  hero  himself  was,  it  is  not  easy  to  deter- 
mine.—  (a.)  2  Sam.  xxi.  19  says  that  he  was 
the  "  son  of  Jaare  Oregim  the'Bcthlehemite," 
and  that  he  ''  slew  Goliath  the  Gittite,  the  staff 
of  whose  spear  was  like  a  weaver's  beam." 
Here,  in  the  A.  V.,  the  words  "  the  brother  of" 
are  inserted,  to  bring  the  passage  into  agree- 
ment with,  —  (6.)  1  Chr.  xx.  5,  which  states 
that  **  Elhanan  son  of  Jair  (or  Jaor)  slew  Lahmi 
the  brother  of  Goliath  the  Gittite,  the  staff  of 
whose  spear,"  &c.  Of  these  two  statements 
the  latter  is  probably  the  more  correct — the 
difibrences  between  them  being  mnch  smaller 
in  the  original  than  in  English.  -^  2.  The  son 
of  Dodo  of  Bethlehem,  one  of  "  the  thirty " 
of  David's  guard,  and  named  first  on  the  list 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  24  ;  1  Chr.  xi.  26). 

Si'li  was  descended  from  Aaron  through 
Ithamar,  the  youngest  of  his  two  sur%nving 
sons  (Lev.  x.  1,  2,  12;  comp.  I  K.  il.  27  wi£ 
2  Sam.  viii.  17  ;  1  Chr.  xxiv.  3).  As  the  his- 
tory makes  no  mention  of  anv  high-priest  of 
the  line  of  Ithamar  before  Eli,  he  is  generally 
supposed  to  have  been  the  first  of  that  line  who 
hela  the  office.  From  him,  his  sons  having 
died  before  him,  it  appears  to  have  passed  to 
his  grandson,  Ahitub  (I  Sam.  xiv.  3),  and  it 
certainly  remained  in  his  family  till  Abiathar, 
the  grandson  of  Ahitub,  was  "  thrust  out  from 
being  priest  unto  the  Lord  "  by  Solomon  for 
his  share  in  Adonijah's  rebellion  (1  K.^ii.  26, 
27  ;  i.  7),  and  the  high-priesthood  passed  back 
again  to  the  family  of  Eleazar  in  the  person  of 
Zadok  (1  K.  ii.  35).  Its  return  to  the  elder 
branch  was  one  part  of  the  punishment  which 
had  been  denounced  against  Eli  during  his  life- 
time, for  his  culpable  negligence  (1  Sam.  ii. 
92-25)  when   his  sons  by  their  rapacity  and 


licentiousness  profiuied  the  priesthood,  and 
brought  the  rites  of  religion  into  abhorrence 
among  the  people  (I  Sam.  ii.  27-36,  with  I  K. 
ii.  27).  NotwiUistanding^  this  one  creat  blem- 
ish, tne  character  of  Eli  is  marked  by  eminent 
Siety,  as  shown  by  his  meek  submission  to  the 
ivine  judgment  (1  Sam.  iii.  18),  and  bis  su- 
preme regird  for  the  ark  of  God  (iv.  18).  In 
addition  to  the  ofBce  of  high-priest  he  held  that 
of  judge,  being  the  immediate  predecessor  of 
his  pupil  Samuel  (I  Sam.  vii.  6, 15-17),  the  last 
of  the  judges.  He  died  at  the  advanced  age  of 
98  years  (1  Sam.  iv.  15),  overcome  by  the  dis- 
astrous intelligence  that  the  ark  of  God  had 
been  taken  in  battle  by  Uie  Philistines,  who 
had  also  slain  his  sons  Hophni  and  Phinehas. 

£li'ab.  L  Son  of  Helon  and  leader  of  the 
tribe  of  Zebnlnn  at  the  time  of  the  census  in 
the  wildemess  of  Sinai  (Num.  i.  9,  ii.  7,  vii. 
24,  29,  X.  16).  — 2.  A  Beubenite,  son  of  Palln 
or  Phalln,  father  or  progenitor  of  Dathan  and 
Abiram  (Num.  xxvi.  8,  9,  xvi.  1,  12 ;  Deut.  xi. 
6). — 8.  One  of  David's  brothers,  the  eldest  of 
the  family  (1  Chr.  ii.  13 ;  1  Sam.  xri.  6,  xvii. 
13, 28).  His  daughter  Abihail  married  her  sec- 
ond cousin  Rehol^am,  and  bore  him  three  chil- 
dren (2  Chr.  xi.  18) ;  although  it  is  difficult  not 
to  suspect  that  the  word  "  daughter  "  is  here 
used  in  the  less  strict  sense  of  grand-daughter 
or  descendant. — 4.  A  Levite  in  the  time  of 
David,  who  was  both  a  **  porter  "  and  a  musi- 
cian on  the  "psaltery"  (1  Chr.  xv.  18,  20,  xvi. 
5).  —  6.  One  of  the  warlike  Gadite  leaders  who 
came  over  to  David  when  he  was  in  the  wilder- 
ness taking  refuge  from  Saul  (1  Chr.  xii.  9). 
— 6.  An  ancestor  of  Samuel  the  prophet;  a 
Kohathite  Levite,  son  of  Nahath  (1  Chr.  vi. 
27).  —  7.  Son  of  Nathanael,  one  of  the  fore- 
fathers of  Judith,  and  therefore  belonging  to 
the  tribe  of  Simeon  ( Jud.  viii.  1 ). 

Ellada.  1.  One  of  David's  sons ;  accord- 
ing to  the  lists,  the  youngest  but  one  of  the 
family  bora  to  him  after  his  establishment  in 
Jerasalem  (2  Sam.  v.  16 ;  1  Chr.  iii.  8).  From 
the  latter  passage  it  appears  that  he  was  the 
son  of  a  wife  and  not  or  a  concubine. — 2.  A 
mighty  man  of  war,  a  Benjamite,  who  led  200,- 
000  of  his  trilie  to  the  army  of  Jehoshaphat 
(2  Chr.  xvii.  17). 

El'iadah.  Father  of  Rezon,  the  captain  of 
a  marauding  band  of  Zobah  which  annoyed 
Solomon  (IK.  xi.  23). 

Eriadaa,  l  Esd.  ix.  28.    [Elioskai.]    Ap. 

Eriadun,  l  Esd.  v.  58.  Possibly  alteral 
from  Henadad.    Ap. 

Eriata..  1.  A  Benjamite ;  one  of  the  sons 
of  Jeroham,  and  a  chief  man  of  the  tribe  (1 
Chr.  viii.  27).— 2.  One  of  the  Bene-Elam;  an 
Israelite  (i.^.  a  layman)  in  the  times  of  Ezra, 
who  had  married  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  26). 

Eli'l^ba,  a  Shaalbonite,  one  of  the  Thirty 
of  David's  guard  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  32;  1  Chr.  xi. 
33). 

Eli'akim.  L  Son  of  Hilkiah ;  master  of 
Hezekiah's  household  ("over  the  house,"  as  Is. 
xxxvi.  3),  2  K.  xviii.  18,  26, 37.  He  succeeded 
Shebna  in  this  ofBce,  affcer  he  had  been  ejeeted 
from  it  as  a  punishment  for  his  pride  (Is.  xxii. 
15^20).  Eliakim  was  a  good  man,  as  appears 
bv-  the  title  emphatically  applied  to  him  by 
(k^  "  my  servant  Eliakim  "  (is.  xxii.  20),  and 
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as  was  eyinced  bj  his  oondnct  on  tiie  occssioii 
of  Sennaclierib's  invasion  (2  K.  xviii.  37,  xix. 
l-d),  and  also  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  his  high  station,  in  which  he  acted  as  a 
"btber  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jernsalem,  and  to 
the  honse  of  Jndah"  (Is.  xxii.  21).  It  was  a 
special  mark  of  the  Divine  ap^bation  of  his 
cnarader  and  conduct,  of  wluch  however  no 
farther  detuls  have  been  preserved  to  us,  that 
he  was  raised  to  the  post  of  authority  and  dig- 
nity which  he  held  at  the  time  of  the  Assjrian 
invasion.  What  this  oflSce  was  has  been  a 
subject  of  some  perplexity  to  commentators. 
The  ancients,  including  the  LXX.  and  Jerome, 
onderstood  it  of  the  priestly  office.  But  it  is 
iTrtain  from  the  descnption  of  the  office  in  Is. 
xzii.,  and  especially  from  the  expression  in  ver. 
28,  ttaat  it  was  the  Kind's  house,  and  not  the 
House  of  God,  of  which^liakim  was  prefect. — 
2.  The  original  name  of  Jehoiakim  kmg  of  Ju- 
dah  (2  K.  xziii.  34;  2  Chr-  xxxvi.  4).— 3.  A 
priest  in  die  days  of  Nehemiah,  who  assisted  at 
the  dedication  of  the  new  wall  of  Jerusalem 
(Neh.  xiL  41). — 4.  Bldest  son  of  Abiud,  or 
Jodah ;  lMx>ther  of  Joseph,  and  &ther  of  Azor 
(Matt.  1. 13).  — 6.  Son  of  Melea,  and  fkther  of 
Jonan  (Luke  iii.  30,  31 ). 

Bli'ali,  1  Esd.  ix.  34.    JBiNiTUi.]     Ap. 

SL'iam.  L  Father  of  Bathshcba,  the  wifb 
of  l>avid  (2  Sam.  xi.  3).  In  the  list  of  1  Chr. 
m,  5,  the  names  of  both  fkther  and  daughter 
are  sltered,  the  former  to  Ammiel  and  the  lat- 
ter to  Batbshua. — 2.  Son  of  Ahithophel  the 
Gilonite ;  one  of  David's  "  thirty"  warriors  (2 
8maL  xxiii.  34).  The  name  is  omitted  in  the 
fist  of  1  Chr.  xi.,  but  is  now  probably  dimly 
discernible  as  "  Ahijah  the  Felonite."  The  an- 
cient Jewish  tradition  preserved  by  Jerome  is 
that  the  two  Eliams  are  one  and  the  same  person . 

SliaiC/xuas,  l  Esd.  viii.  31.     [ELincBNAi.] 

jBli'ai^  the  form  in  which  the  name  of  Eli- 
jah is  given  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  Apocrypha 
sad  N.  Test. :  Ecclus.  xlviii.  1,  4,  12;  1  Mace. 
iL  58;  Katt.  xi.  14,  xvi.  14,  xvii.  3,  4,  10,  11, 
12,  xxTii.  47,  49 ;  Mark  vi.  15,  viii.  28,  ix.  4,  5, 
11,  12, 13,  XV.  35,  36 ;  I  nke  i.  17,  iv.  25, 26,  ix. 
8,  19,  30,  33,  54;  John  i.  21,  25;  Rom.  xi.  2; 
James  v.  17.  In  Rom.  xi.  2,  the  reference  is 
not  to  the  prophet,  but  to  the  portion  of  Scrip- 
tore  designated  by  his  name,  the  words  being 
-in  Elias,"  not  as  in  A.  V.  "of  Elias." 

Blfaaaph.  L  Son  of  Deuel;  head  of  the 
tribe  of  Dan  at  the  time  of  the  census  in  the  Wil- 
derness of  Sinai  £Num.  i.  14,  ii.  14,  vii.  42, 
47,  X.  90). — 2.  Son  of  Lael;  a  Levite,  and 
"duef  of  the  house  of  the  father  of  the  Gcr- 
ahcmito  "  at  the  same  time  (Num.  iii.  24). 

Bli'aahib.  1.  A  priest  in  tho  time  of  Kin^i: 
David,  eleventh  in  the  order  of  the  '  eovcmors  ** 
ofthesanctaaiyflChr.  xxiv.  12). — 2.  A  son  of 
£liflNiai ;  one  or  the  latest  descendants  of  tho 
rojal  family  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iii.  24).  — 8. 
Htth-prJest  at  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  the  re- 
bwuding  of  the  walls  under  Nehemiah  (Neh.  iii. 
1,  SO,  21).  4Iis  genealogv  is  given  in  xii.  10, 
22,  23.  — 4.  A  singer  in  the  time  of  Ezra  who 
had  married  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  24).  —  6. 
A  son  of  Zattu  (Esr.  x.  27),  and — 6.  A  son 
of  Bani  (x.  36),  both  of  whom  had  transgressed 
in  the  same  manner. 


Eli'asiBy  1  Esd.  ix.  34.  This  name  iia- 
swers  to  Mattvitai  in  Ezr.  x.  S3 ;  but  is  prob- 
ably merely  a  repetition  of  Enasibos,  just  pre* 
cedm^  it.    Ap. 

Bll^athahu  one  of  the  sons  of  Heman,  a 
musician  in  tne  Temple  in  the  time  of  King 
David  (1  Chr.  xxv.  4j,  who  with  twelve  of  his 
sons  and  brethren  baa  the  twentieth  division  of 
the  temple-service  (xxv.  27). 

El^ioad,  son  of  Chislon ;  the  man  chosen  to 
represent  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  in  the  divbion 
of^the  land  of  Canaan  (Num.  xxxiv.  21). 

Eliel.  1.  One  of  the  heads  of  the  tribe  of 
Manasseh  on  the  east  of  Jordan  (1  Chr.  v.  24). 
— 2.  Son  of  Toah;  a  forefather  of  Samuel  the 
prophet  (1  Chr.  vi.  34). — 8*  One  of  the  Bene- 
Shimhi ;  a  chief  man  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin 
(1  Chr.  viii.  20).  —  4.  Like  the  precedme,  a 
Benjamite,  but  belonging  to  the  Bene-Shashak 
(1  Chr.  viii.  22].— 6.  "The  Mahavite;"  one 
of  the  heroes  of  David's  guard  in  the  extended 
list  of  1  Chr.  (xi.  46). — 6.  Another  of  the  same 
guard,  btt  without  any  express  designation  (xi. 
47). — 7.  One  of  the  Gadite  heroes  who  camo 
across  Jordan  to  David  when  ho  was  in  the 
wilderness  of  Judah  hiding  fh}m  Saul  (1  Chr. 
xii.  1 1 ).  —  8.  A  Kohathite  Levite,  at  tho  time  of 
the  transportation  of  the  Ark  from  the  House 
of  Obed-edom  to  Jerusalem  (1  Chr.  xv.  9, 1 1 ).  — > 
9.  A  Levito  in  the  time  of  Hezckiah ;  one  of 
the  overseers  of  the  ofimngs  made  in  the  Ten^ 
pleJS  Chr.  xxxi.  13). 

Xillena'L  one  of  tae  Beno-Shimhi;  a  de- 
scendant of  Benjamin,  and  a  chief  man  in  tho 
tribe  (1  Chr.  viii.  20). 

Elie^zer*  L  Abraham's  chief  servant,  called 
by  him,  as  the  passage  is  usually  translated, 
"  Eliezcr  of  Damascus,"  or  "  that  Damascene, 
Eliezer  "  ^Gen.  xv.  2).  There  is  a  contradiction 
in  the  A.  v.,  for  it  does  not  appear  how,  if  ho 
was  *'  of  Damascus,"  he  could  be  "  bom  in  Abra- 
ham's house  *'  (ver.  3).  But  the  phrase  "  son 
of  mv  house,"  only  imports  that  he  was  one 
of  Abraham's  househola,  not  that  he  was  bom 
in  his  house.  In  the  preceding  verse,  "the 
steward  of  my  house,"  &c.,  should  probably  be 
rendered  "  the  son  of  possession,"  t.e.  possessor 
*'of  m^  house,  shall  oe  .  .  .  Eliezer."  It  'was, 
most  likely,  this  same  Eliezer  who  is  descriliod 
in  Gren.  xxiv.  2. — 2.  Second  son  of  Moses  and 
Zipporah,  to  whom  his  father  cnvc  tn:<i  name, 
"because,  said  he,  the  God  of  my  father  was 
my  help,  that  delivered  me  from  the  sword  of 
Pharaoh"  (Ex.  xviii.  4;  1  Chr.  xxiii,  15,  17). 
He  remained  with  his  mother  and  brother  Ger- 
shom,  in  the  core  of  Jethro  his  grandfather, 
when  Moses  returned  to  Egrpt  (Ex.  iv.  18), 
she  having  been  sent  back  to  ner  rather  by  Mo- 
ses (Ex.  xviii.  2),  though  she  set  off  to  accom- 
pany him,  and  went  part  of  the  way  with  him. 
—  3.  One  of  the  sons  of  Becher,  the  son  of  Ben- 
jamin (1  Chr.  vii.  8).  — 4.  A  priest  in  the  reign 
of  David  (1  Chr.  xv.  24).— 5.  Son  of  Zichri, 
ruler  of  the  Reubenites  in  tho  reign  of  David  (1 
Chr.  xxvii.  16). — 6.  Son  of  Dodavah,  of  Ma- 
reshah  in  Judah  (2  Chr.  xx.  37),  a  prophet, 
who  rebuked  Jehoshaphat  for  joining  nimself 
with  Ahaziah  king  of  ^rael. — 7.  A  chief  Isra- 
elite —  a  "  man  of  understanding  " —  whom  Es- 
ra  sent  with  others  from  Ahava  to  Casiphia,  to 
induce  some  Levites  and  Nethinim  to  acconv 
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pany  him  to  Jernselem  (Esr.  viii.  16).  —  8. 
bf  10.  A  priesty  a  Levite,  and  an  Israelite  or 
th6  Rons  or  Harim,  who,  in  the  time  of  Ezra, 
had  fflarried  foreign  wives  (Ezr.  x.  18,  23,  31). 
— IL  Son  of  Jorim,  in  the  genealogy  of  ChriBt 
<Xnkeii.  29). 

SlillGdna'L  son  of  Zerahiah,  one  of  the 
Beno-Pahath-Moab,  who  with  200  men  returned 
from  the  Captivity  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  4). 

EUho'^reph,  son  of  Shisha,  and  one  of  Sol- 
omon's scribes  (1  K.  iv.  3). 

SlillU.  L  One  of  Uie  interlocutors  in  the 
book  of  Job.  He  is  described  as  the  "  son  of 
Barachcl  the  Buzite,"  and  thus  apparently  re- 
ferred to  the  family  of  Buz,  the  son  of  Nahor, 
and  nephew  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xxii.  21). -^2. 
Son  of  Tohu ;  a  forefather  of  Samuel  the  prophet 
(1  Sam.  i.  1).  — 8.  In  1  Chr.  xxvii.  18,  Eliha 
''of  the  brethren  of  David"  is  mentioned  as 
the  chief  of  tlie  tribe  of  Judah.  — 4.  One  of  the 
captains  of  the  thousands  of  Manasseh  (1  Chr. 
xu.  20)  who  followed  David  to  Ziklag  oitcr  he 
had  left  the  Philistine  vmy  on  the  eve  of  the 
battle  of  Gilboa,  and  who  assisted  him  against 
the  marauding  band  of  the  Amalekitcs  ^comp. 
1  Sam.  XXX.).  —  6.  A  Korhite  Levite  m  the 
time  of  David ;  one  of  the  doorkeepers  of 
the  house  of  Jehovah.  Ue  was  a  son  of  She* 
maiah,  and  of  the  family  of  Obed-edom  (1  Chr. 
xxvi.  7). 

EU'jah.  L  Elijah  thb  Tishbitb  has 
been  well  entitled  "  the  grandest  and  the  most 
romantic  character  that  Israel  ever  produced." 
Certainly  there  is  no  personage  in  the  O.  T. 
whoso  career  is  more  vividly  portrayed,  or  who 
exercises  on  us  a  more  remancable  fascination, 
ilis  rare,  sudden,  and  brief  appearances  —  his 
undaunted  courage  and  fiery  zeal  —  the  bril- 
liancy of  his  triumphs  —  the  pathos  gf  his  de- 
spondency—  the  glory  of  his  departure,  and  the 
^calm  beauty  of  his  re-appearance  on  the  Mount 
of  Transfiguration  —  throw  such  a  halo  of 
brightness  around  him  as  is  equalled  by  none 
of  his  compeers  in  the  sacred  story.  The  igno- 
rance in  wnich  we  are  left  of  the  circumstances 
and  antecedents  of  the  man  who  did  and  who 
snileTed  so  much^  doubtless  contributes  to  en- 
hance our  interest  in  the  story  and  the  charac- 
ter. "Eliiah  the  Tishbite  of  the  inhabitants 
•of  Gflead  is  literally  all  that  is  given  us  to 
know  of  his  parentage  and  locality.  To  an  Is- 
raelite of  the  tribes  west  of  Jonian  the  title 
"Gileadite"  must  have  conveyed  a  similar 
impression,  though  in  a  far  stronger  degree,  to 
that  which  the  title  "  Celt "  does  to  us.  What 
the  Highlands  were  a  century  ago  to  the  towns 
in  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  that,  and  more 
than  that,  must  Gilead  have  been  to  Samaria  or 
Jerusalem.  One  of  the  most  famous  heroes  in 
the  early  annals  of  Israel  was  "  Jephthah  the 
Gileadite,"  in  whom  all  these  characteristics 
were  prominent;  and  Professor  Stanley  has 
well  remarked  how  impossible  it  is  rightly  to 
estimate  his  character  without  recollecting  this 
fact.  With  Elijah,  of  whom  so  much  is  told, 
and  whose  part  m  the  history  was  so  much  more 
important,  this  is  still  more  neccAsary.  It  is 
Men  at  every  turn.  Of  his  appearance  as  he 
"  stood  before  "  Ahab,  with  the  suddenness  of 
motion  to  this  day  characteristic  of  the  Bedou- 
ins from  his  native  hills,  we  can  perhaps  realize 


something  from  the  touches,  few,  bat  strong,  of 
the  narrative.  Of  his  height  little  is  to  be  in- 
ferred ;  that  little  is  in  favor  of  its  bein^  beyond 
the  ordinary  size.  His  chief  characteristic  was 
his  hair,  long  and  thick,  and  hanging  down  his 
back ;  which,  if  not  betokening  the  immense 
strength  of  Samson,  yet  accompanied  powers  of 
endurance  no  less  remarkable.  His  ordinaij 
clothing  consisted  of  a  girdle  of  skin  round  his 
loins,  which  he  tightened  when  abont  to  move 
quickly  (1  K.  xviii.  46).  But  in  addition  to 
this  he  occasionallv  wore  the  "mantle,'*  or  cape, 
of  sheep-skin,  which  has  supplied  us  with  one 
of  our  most  familiar  figures  of  speech.  In  this 
mantle,  in  moments  of  emotion,  he  would  hide 
his  face  (I  K.  xix.  13),  or  when  excited  would 
roll  it  up  as  into  a  kind  of  staff.  On  one  occa- 
sion we  find  him  bending  himself  down  upon 
the  ground  with  his  face  between  his  knees. 
The  solitarv  life  in  which  these  external  pecu- 
liarities had  been  assumed  had  also  nurtured 
that  fierceness  of  zeal  and  that  directness  of 
address  which  so  distinguished  him.  It  was  in 
the  wild  loneliness  of  the  hills  and  ravines  of 
Gilead  that  the  knowledge  of  Jehovah,  the  li> 
ing  God  of  Israel,  had  been  impressed  on  hb 
mind,  which  was  to  form  the  subject  of  his  mis- 
sion to  the  idolatrous  court  and  country  of 
Israel.  The  northern  kingdom  had  at  this  time 
forsaken  almost  entirely  we  faith  in  Jehovah. 
The  worship  of  the  calves  had  been  a  departora 
from  Him;  it  was  a  violation  of  His  command 
against  material  resemblances ;  but  still  it  would 
appear  that  even  in  the  presence  of  the  calves 
Jehovah  was  acknowledged,  and  they  were  at 
any  rate  a  national  institution,  not  one  import- 
ed from  the  idolatries  of  any  of  the  surrounding 
countries.  But  the  case  was  quite  diflerent 
when  Ahab  introduced  the  foreign  religion  of 
his  wife's  family,  the  worship  of  Uie  Phoenician 
Baal.  It  is  as  a  witness  against  these  two  erils 
that  Elijah  comes  forward.  —  1.  What  we  may 
coll  the  first  Act  in  his  life  embraces  between 
three  and  four  years  —  three  years  and  six 
months  for  the  duration  of  the  drought,  ac- 
cording to  the  statements  of  the  New  Testament 
(Luke  iv.  25 ;  James  v.  17),  and  Uireo  or  four 
months  more  for  the  journey  to  Horeb,  and  the 
return  to  Gilead  (1  K.  xvii.  1-xix.  21).  His 
introduction  is  of  the  most  startling  descrip- 
tion :  he  suddenly  appears  before  Ahab,  as  with 
the  unrestrained  freMlom  of  Eastern  mannen 
he  would  have  no  difiiculty  in  doing,  and  pro- 
claims the  vengeance  of  Jehovah  for  the  apos- 
tasy of  the  king.  What  immediate  action  fol- 
lowed on  this  we  are  not  told  ;  but  it  is  plain 
that  Elijah  had  to  fly  before  some  threatened 
vengeance  cither  of  the  king,  or  more  probably 
of  the  queen  (comp.  xix.  2).  Perhaps  it  was  at 
this  juncture  that  Jezebel  "  cut  off  the  prophets 
of  Jehovah  "  (1  K.  xviii.  4).  He  was  directed 
to  the  brook  Cherith.  There  in  the  hollow  of 
the  to^ren^bed  he  remained,  supported  in  tlie 
miraculous  manner  with  which  we  are  all  famil- 
iar, till  the  failing  of  the  brook  obliged  him  to 
fonake  it.  His  next  refuge  was  at  Zarephath, 
a  Phcenician  town  lying  between  Tyre  and  Si- 
don,  certainly  the  last  place  at  which  the  enemy 
of  Baal  would  be  looked  for.  The  widow  wo- 
man in  whose  house  he  lived  seems,  however,  to 
have  been  an  Israelite,  and  no  Baal-worshipper, 
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tf  we  mmj  uke  her  adjuration  bv  "  Jehovah  thy 
God  "  M  an  indication.  Here  Elijah  performed 
the  miradea  of  increasing  the  oil  and  the  meal, 
and  reatored  the  son  of  the  widow  to  life  after 
his  apparent  death.  In  this,  or  some  other  re- 
treat, an  interral  of  more  than  two  years  mast 
hare  dapaed.  The  drouffht  continued,  and  at 
last  tlie  foil  horrors  of  umine,  caused  by  the 
fiiilaie  of  tiie  crone,  descended  ^.  Samaria. 
The  'king  and  his  chief  domest*.;  officer  divided 
between  them  the  moomfnl  «aty  of  ascertain- 
ing that  neither  round  the  sprines,  which  are 
so  fivqnent  a  feature  of  Central  Palestine,  nor 
in  the  nooks  and  crannies  of  the  most  shaded 
torrent-beds,  was  thnce  any  of  the  herbage  left, 
irhtch  in  those  countries  is  so  certain  an  indi- 
cation of  the  presence  of  moisture.  It  is  the 
momeni  for  the  re-appeamnce  of  the  prophet, 
lie  shows  himself  fint  to  the  minister.  Tnere, 
suddenly  planted  in  his  path,  is  the  man  whom 
be  and  his  master  have  been  seeking  for  more 
than  three  years.  Before  the  sudden  appari- 
tion of  that  wild  figure,  and  that  stem,  unbro- 
ken countenance,  Obadiah  could  not  but  fall  on 
his  fik«.  Elijah,  however,  soon  calms  his  agi- 
tation —  "Aa  Jehovah  of  hosts  livetii,  before 
whom  I  stand,  I  will  surely  show  myself  to 
Ahah : "  and  thus  relieved  of  his  fear,  that,  as 
on  a  Ibnner  occasion,  Elijah  would  disappear 
bdbie  he  conld  return  with  the  king,  Obadiah 
departs  to  inform  Ahab  that  the  man  thejjr 
seek  is  there  Ahab  arrived,  Elijah  makes  his 
f^mrgB  —  "Thou  hast  forsaken  Jehovah  and 
followed  the  Baals."  He  then  commands  that 
an  Israel  be  eoH^cted  to  Mount  Carmel  with 
the  four  hundred  nnd  fifty  prophets  of  Baal, 
and  the  four  hundred  of  Asheran  (Ashtaroth), 
the  Utter  being  under  the  especial  protection 
of  the  queen.  There  are  few  more  sublime 
sttxies  in  history  than  this.  On  the  one  hand 
the  solitary  8erva.it  of  Tehovah,  accompanied 
by  his  one  attendant,  with  his  wild  shaggy 
hair,  his  scanty  garb  and  sheepskin  cloak,  but 
with  calm  dignity  of  demeanor  and  the  minut- 
cs€  regularity  of  procedure,  repairing  the  ruined 
altar  of  Jehovah  with  twelve  stones,  —  on  the 
other  hand  the  850  prophets  of  Baal  and  Ash- 
taroth, doubtless  in  aU  the  fplendor  of  their 
vcatraents  (2  K.  x.  23),  with  t  he  wild  din  of 
iheir  Tain  repetitions  and  the  maddened  fury  of 
their  disappointed  hopes,  and  tiie  silent  people 
surroanding  alL  The  conclusion  of  the  long 
day  need  <mly  be  glanced  at.  The  fire  of  Je- 
hovah eoosnming  both  sacrifice  and  altar — the 
prophets  of  Bad  killed,  it  would  seem  by  Eli- 
jah s  own  hand  (xviii.  40)  —  the  king,  with  an 
upmMkj  almost  nninte]lk;ible,  eating  and  drink- 
ing in  the  verr  midst  of  the  carnage  of  his  own 
a&erents— the  rising  storm  —  the  ride  across 
the  plain  to  Jeared,  a  distance  of  at  least  16 
milea ;  the  nroftet,  with  true  Arab  endurance, 
Runring  berore  the  chariot,  but  also  with  true 
Ar^  insliact  stopping  short  of  the  city,  and 
goinr  no  fhrther  tlian  tlM  "  entrance  of  Jez- 
nttr  So  for  the  triumph  had  been  complete ; 
hat  the  spirit  of  Jezebd  was  not  to  be  so  easily 
overDome,  and  her  first  act  is  a  vow  of  ven- 
geatioe  Msinst  the  author  of  this  destruction. 
El^ah  takes  reAige  in  flight.  The  danger  was 
rveat,  and  the  reAige  must  be  distant.  The 
mst  wtagt  oa  the  joomey  was  Beersheba.  Here 


Elijah  halted.  His  servant  he  left  in  the  town  ; 
while  he  himself  set  out  alone  into  the  wilder- 
ness. His  spirit  is  quite  broken,  and  he  wan* 
ders  forth  over  the  dreary  sweeps  of  those  rocky 
hills,  wishing  for  death.  But  God,  who  had 
brought  His  servant  into  this  difficulty,  provid- 
ed him  with  the  means  of  escaping  from  it. 
The  prophet  was  wakened  firom  nis  dream  of 
despondency  beneath  the  solitary  bush  of  the 
wilderness,  was  fed  with  the  bread  and  the  water 
which  to  this  day  are  all  a  Bedouin's  require- 
ments, and  went  forward,  in  the  strength  of 
that  food,  a  journey  of  forty  da^s  to  the  mount 
of  God,  even  to  Horeb.  Here,  m  the  cave,  one 
of  the  numerous  caverns  in  those  awful  moun- 
tains, he  remained  for  certainly  one  night.  In 
the  morning  came  the  "  word  of  Jehovah  *'  — 
the  question,  "  What  doest  thou  here,  El^ah  ?  " 
In  answer  to  this  invitation  the  Prophet  opena 
his  griefs.  The  reply  comes  in  that  ambiguous 
and  indirect  form  m  which  it  seems  necessary 
that  the  deepest  communications  witii  the  hu- 
man mind  shotdd  be  couched,  to  be  efibctuaL 
He  is  directed  to  leave  the  cavern  and  stand  on 
the  mountain  in  the  open  air,  face  to  face  wltii 
Jehovah.  Then,  as  oeforo  with  Moses  (Ex. 
xxxiv.  6),  "  the  Lord  passed  bv," — passed  in 
all  the  terror  of  His  most  appalling  manifesta- 
tions ;  and  penetrating  the  dead  suenoe  which 
followed  these,  came  uie  myst  rrious  symbol  — 
the  '*  still  smidl  voice ; "  and,  stiU  as  it  was,  it 
spoke  in  louder  accents  to  the  wounded  heart 
of  Eljiah  than  the  roar  and  blaze  which  hod 
preceaed  it.  To  him  no  less  unmistakably  than 
to  Moses,  centuries  before,  it  was  proclaimed 
that  Jehovah  was  "  merciful  und  gracious,  long- 
suffering,  and  abundant  in  goodness  and  truth?' 
Elijah  knew  the  call,  and  at  once  stepping  for- 
ward, and  hiding  his  fiice  in  his  mande,  stood 
waiting  for  the  J3ivine  communication.  Three 
commands  were  laid  on  him — three  changes 
were  to  be  made.  Of  these  three  ^  ommuids 
the  two  first  were  reserved  forElisha  to  accomr 
plish;  the  last  only  was  executed  by  Eluah 
nimself.  His  first  search  was  foi  Elisha.  Ap- 
parendy  he  soon  found  him ;  we  must  conduae 
at  his  native  place,  Abel-meholah.  Elisha  was 
ploughing  at  the  time,  and  Elijah  "passed 
over  to  nim" — possibly  crossed  the  nver— 
and  cast  his  manue,  the  well-known  sheepskin 
cloak,  upon  him,  as  if,  by  tiiat  fiuniliar  action, 
claiming  him  for  his  son.  A  moment  <xf  hesi- 
tation, and  then  commenced  that  long  period 
of  service  and  intercourse  which  continued  till 
Elijah's  removal,  and  which  after  that  time  pro- 
cured for  Elisha  one  of  the  best  titles  to  esteem 
and  reverence — "Elisha  the  son  of  Shaphat. 
who  poured  water  on  the  hands  of  Elhah. 
— 2.  Ahab  and  Jezebel  now  probably  believed 
that  their  threats  had  been  enectual,  and  that 
they  had  seen  the  last  of  their  tormentor.  Af- 
ter the  murder  of  Naboth,  Ahab  loses  no  time 
in  entering  on  his  new  acquisition.  But  his 
triumph  was  a  short  one.  Elijah  had  received 
an  intimation  from  Jehovah  ofwhat  was  taking 
place,  and  rapidly  as  the  accusation  and  death 
of  Naboth  had  been  hurried  over,  he  was  there 
to  meet  his  ancient  enemy  on  the  very  scene 
of  his  crime.  And  then  follows  the  curses  ^ 
terms  fearful  to  any  Oriental—- peculiarly  ter- 
rible to  a  Jew  —  and  most  of  all  significant  to 
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A  BoooesBor  of  the  apostate  princes  of  the  north- 
ern kingdom.    The  whole  of  Elijah's  denun- 
ciation may  possibly  be  recovo:ea  by  putting 
together  the  words  recalled  by  Jehu,  2  K.  ix. 
26,  86,  87,  and  those  given  in  1  K.  xxi.  19-25. 
^3.  A  space  of  three  or  four  years  now  elapses 
(comp.  1  K.  xxiL  1,  51 ;  2  K.  i.  17)   before 
we  again  catch  a  glimpse  of  Elijah.    Ahaziah 
has  met  with  a  &tal  accident,  and  is  on  his 
death-bed  (2  K.  i.  1,  2  ;  1  K.  xxii.  51 ).    In  his 
extremity  he  sends  to  an  oracle  or  shrine  of 
Baal  at  the  Philistine  town  of  Ekron,  to  ascer- 
tain the  issue  of  his  illness.    But  the  oracle  is 
Bearer  at  hand  than  the  distant  Ekron.    An 
intimation  is  oonve^red  to  the  prophet,  probably 
at  that  time  inhabiting  one  of  the  recesses  of 
Carmel,  and,  as  on  the  former  occasions,  he 
suddenly  appears  on  the  path  of  the  messen- 
gers, without  preface  or  inouiry  utters  his  mes- 
sa^  of  death,  and  as  rapidly  cusappears.    But 
this  chec^  only  roused  the  wrath  of  Ahaziah. 
A  captain  was  despatched,  with  a  party  of  fifty, 
to  take  Elijah  prisoner.    "Ana  there  came 
down  fire  finom  heaven,  and  consumed  him  and 
his  fifty."    A  second  Pfuty  was  sent,  only  to 
meet  the  same  fate.    The  altered  tone  of  the 
leader  of  a  third  party  brought  Elijah  down. 
But  the  king  gained  nothing.    The  message 
was  delivered  to  his  face  in  the  same  words  as 
it  had  been  to  the  messengers,  and  Elijidi  was 
allowed  to  go  harmless. — 4.  It  must  have  been 
shortly  after  the  death  of  Ahaziah  that  El^ah 
made  a  communication  with  the  southern  king^ 
dom.    When  Jehoram  the  son  of  Jehoshaphat 
began  "  to  walk  in  the  ways  of  Uie  kings  of 
Israd,"  Elyah  sent  him   a  letter  denouncing 
his  evU  doings,  and  predicting  his  death  (2  Chr. 
xxi.  12-15).    In  its  contents  the  letter  bears  a 
strong  resemblance  to  the  speeches  of  Eliiah, 
while  in  Uie  details  of  style  it  is  very  peculiar, 
and  quite  difierent  finom  the  narrative  in  which 
it  is  embedded.  —  5.  The  closing  transaction  of 
Elijah's  life  introduces  us  to  a  locality  hereto- 
fore unconnected  with  him.    It  was  at  Gilgal 
-~  probably  on  the  western  edge  of  the  hills  of 
Epnraim — Uiat  the   prophet  received  the  di- 
vine intimation  that  his  departure  was  at  hand. 
He  was  at  the  time  with  Elisha,  who  seems  now 
to  have  become  his  constant  companion,  and 
whom  he  endeavors  to  persuade  to  remain  be- 
hind whOe  he  goes  on  an  errand  of  Jehovah. 
But  Elisha  will  not  so  easily  sive  up  his  master. 
They  went  together  to  Bethel.    Again  Elijah 
attempts  to  escape  to  Jericho,  and  again  Elisha 
protests  that  he  will  not  be  separated  firom 
nim.     At  Jericho  he  makes  a  final  efibrt  to 
avoid  what  they  both  so  much  dread.     But 
EUsha  is  not  to  be  conquered,  and  the  two 
set  off  across  the  undulating  plain  of  burning 
sand  to  ihe  distant  river,  —  Eliiah  in  his  man- 
tle or  cape  of  sheepskin,  Elisha  in  ordinary 
clothes,    fifty  men  of  the  sons  of  the  proph- 
ets ascend  the  abrupt  neights  behind  the  town 
to  watch  what  happens  in  the  distance.    Talk- 
ing as  they  go,  Uie  two  reach  the  river,  and 
stand  on  the  shelving  bank  beside  its  swift 
brown  current.    But  they  are  not  to  stop  even 
here.     It  is  as  if  the  aeed  Qileadite  cannot 
rest  till  he  again  sets  foot  on  his  own  side 
of  the  river,    ue  rolls  up  his  mantle  as  into 
a  staff,  and  with  his  ola  energy  strikes  tlie 


waters,  —  strikes  them  as  if  they  were  an  ea- 
emv ;  and  they  are  divided  hither  and  thither, 
and  they  two  go  over  on  diy  ground.   "And  it 
came  to  pass  as  they  still  went  on  and  talked, 
that,  behold,  a  chariot  of  fire  and  hoiBea  of  fire, 
and  parted  them  both  asunder,  and  Elijah  went 
up  by  the  whirlwind  into  the  ski»/^ — And 
here  ends  all  the  direct  information  which  ii 
vouchsafed  to  iis  of  the  life  and  work  of  this 
gTMt  Prophet.    How  deep  was  the  impression 
which  he  made  on  the  mind  of  the  nation  may 
be  judged  of  from  the  fixed  belief  which  many 
centuries    after  prevailed  that   Elyah  would 
a^ain  appear  for  the  relief  and  restoration  of 
his  country.    But  on  the  other  hand,  the  deep 
impression  which  Elijah  had  thus  made  on  his 
nation  onl^  renders  more  remarkable  the  de- 
parture which  Uie  image  conveyed  by  the  later 
references  to  him  evinces,  from  that  so  sharply 
presented    in  the  records  of  his  actual  life. 
With  the  exception  of  the  eulQginms  contained 
in  the  catalogues  of  worthies  in  the  book  of 
Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach  (xlviii.}  and  1  Maoc  iL 
58,  and  the  passing  allusion  m  Luke  ix.  54, 
none  of  these  later  references  allude   to  his 
works  of  destruction  or  of  portent.    They  all 
set  forth  a  very  different  doe  of  his  character 
to  that  brought  out  in  the  historical  narrative. 
They  speak  of  his  being  a  man  of  like  passions 
with  ourselves  (James  v.  17);  of  his  kindness 
to  the  widow  of  Sarepta  (Luke  iv.  25) ;  of  his 
"  restoring  all  things  ^  (Matt.  xvii.  11);*'  turn- 
ing the  hearts  of  the  fathers  to  the  chfldren, 
and  the  disobedient  to  the  wisdom  of  the  just " 
(Mai.  iv.  5,  6;  Luke  i.  17). — 2.  A  priest  of 
the  sons  of  Harim,  who  had  married  a  foreign 
wife  (Ezr.  X.  21). 

El'ikay  a  Harodite,  one  of  David's  guard 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  25). 

Elim  (Ex.  XV.  27  ;  Num.  xxxiii.  9),  the 
second  station  where  ibs  Israelites  encamped 
after  crossing  the  Red  Sea.  It  is  distingnisned 
as  having  had  '*  twelve  wells  (rather  '  fonn* 
tains')  of  water,  and  threescore  and  ten  palm- 
trees.  Laborde  supposed  Watb  Utat  to  be 
Elim,  the  second  of  rour  wadys  lying  between 
290  7',  and  290  20^,  which  descend  from  the 
range  of  et-Tih  (here  neariy  parallel  to  the 
shore),  towards  tne  sea.  D^ean  Stanley  says 
"  Elim  must  be  Ghammdd,  UmU,  or  Ta^SbeL" 
Lepsius  takes  another  view,  that  Elim  is  to  be 
found  in  W,  SlaAahk, 

SUim^elech,  a  man  of  the  trib")  of  Jndah, 
and  of  the  family  of  the  Hezronites,  who  dwelt 
in  Bethlehem-Ephratah  in  the  days  of  the 
Judges.  In  consequence  of  a  sreat  dearth  in 
the  land,  he  went  with  his  wife  x^aomi,  and  his 
two  sons,  Mahlon  and  Chilion,  to  dwell  in 
Moab,  where  he  and  lus  sons  died  without  pos- 
terity (Ruth  i.  2,  3,  &c.). 

£li(BnaX  L  Eldest  son  of  Keariah,  the 
son  of  Shemaiah  ( 1  Chr.  iii.  28, 24). — 2.  Head 
of  a  femily  of  the  Simeonites  (1  Chr.  iv.  86). 
—  3.  Headofoneof  thefiuniliesofthesonsof 
Becher,  the  son  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  vii.  8).  — 
4.  Seventh  son  of  Meshelemiahy  the  son  of 
Kore,  of  the  sons  of  Asaph,  a  Korhite  Levite, 
and  one  of  the  doorkeepers  of  the  "  house  of 
Jehovah  "  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  3).  —  6.  A  priest  of 
the  sons  of  Pashur,  in  the  days  of  ura,  one 
of  those  who  had  married  foreign  wives  (Ezr. 
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T-  SI).  He  is  poflriblj  the  same  as  — 6.  who 
b  mentioned  in  Nen.  xii.  41,  as  one  of  the 
priests  who  aooompanied  Nehemiah  with  tram- 
pets  at  the  dedication  of  the  wall  of  Jerasalem. 

—  7.  An  Israelite,  of  the  sons  of  Zattn,  who 
had  also  married  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  27). 

Slio'Bas.    L  1  Esd.  iz.  22.  [Eucsnai,  5.] 

—  2.  1  Esd.  ix.  32.    [Eliscsb,  10.1    Ap. 
BHphal,  son  of  Ur,  one  of  David's  guard 

(1  Chr.  xi.  35).    [Euphblst,  S.] 

Bliplial'at»lEsd.ix.33.  [Eliphblbt,  6.] 
Ap. 

Sipbal'et.  L  The  last  of  the  thirteen 
ions  bom  to  David,  after  his  establishment  in 
Jemsalem  (2  Sam.  y.  16;  1  Chr.  xiy.  7). 
(BuPHBLET,  2.]  —  2.  1  Eadr.  yiii.  39.  [Euph- 
blst, 5.1 

HL'ipiUUl.  L  The  son  of  Esan  and  Adah, 
sad  fimer  of  Teman  (Gen.  xxxvi.  4 ;  1  Chr.  i. 
35, 36). — 2.  The  ehief  of  the  "three  friends" 
of  Job.  He  is  called  "  the  Temanite ;  **  hence 
it  is  natarallj  inferred  that  he  was  a  descend- 
ant of  Teman.  On  him  fiills  the  main  burden 
of  the  Bignment,  that  God's  retribution  in  this 
worid  is  perfect  and  certain,  and  that  conse- 
(^oentlj  anflering  must  be  a  proof  of  previous 
im  (Job  iv.,  v.,  XV.,  xxii.).  The  great  trath 
bionglit  ont  by  him  is  the  unapproachable  ma- 
jertv  and  purity  of  God  (iv.  12-21,  xv.  12-16). 

Sipli'dlolit  B  Merante  Levite ;  one  of  the 
gate-keepen  smpointed  by  David  to  play  on  the 
Lnp  "  OfD  the  Sneminith  "  on  the  occasion  of 
biimng  up  the  Ark  to  the  city  of  David 
(1  Chr.  XV.  18,  21). 

BUpheret.  L  The  name  of  a  son  of  Da- 
rid,  one  of  the  children  bora  to  him  after  hia 
establishment  in  Jerusalem  (1  Chr.  ill.  6).  — 2. 
Another  soa  of  David,  belonging  also  to  the 
JeruMlem  fiunily,  and  apparently  the  last  of 
his  tons  (1  Chr.  iii.  8).— 8.  Son  of  Ahasbai, 
son  of  UM  Maachathite.  One  of  the  thirty 
warriotB  of  Darid'a  guard  (2  Sam.  xxiu.  34). 
— 4.  Son  of  Eshek,  a  descendant  of  King  Saul 
through  Jonnthan  H  Chr.  viu.  39).— 6.  One 
of  the  leaders  of  Uie  Bene-Adoniham,  who  re- 
tnrned  from  Babylon  with  Esra  (Ear.  viii.  13). 
— 6.  A  man  of  the  Bene-Hashnm  in  the  time 
of  EscB  who  had  married  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr. 
X.  33). 

Xlvabeth,  the  wife  of  Zacharias  and 
mother  of  John  the  Bi^tist.  She  was  herself 
of  the  priestly  femily,  and  a  relation  (Luke  i. 
36)  of  the  mother  of  our  Lord. 

jQjae'liay  the  form  in  which  the  name 
EuBBA  appears  in  the  A.  Y.  of  the  Apocir- 
phB  and  the  N«  T.  (Eoclus.  xlviU.  12;  Luke 
IV.  271. 

Blralia»  aon  of  Shaphat  of  Abel-meholah. 
The  attendant  and  diadple  of  ElQah,  and  sub- 
teqnentlj  his  snooeasor  as  prophet  of  the  kiuff- 
dom  of  laraeL    The  earuest  mention  of  his 


is  in  the  eommand  to  Eliiah  in  the  cave 
at  Hbreb  (I  K.  xix.  16, 17).  But  our  first  in- 
trodiietion  to  die  fhtnre  prophet  is  in  the  fields 
of  his  nntive jrfaoeL  Abel-meholah  was  proba- 
bly ia  the  valley  d  the  Jordan.  Elijah,  on  his 
wmr  fiom  Stnai  to  Damascns  by  the  Jordan 
valley,  IMts  on  his  successor  enfcaged  in  the 
labon  of  the  fidd.  To  cross  to  him,  to  throw 
over  his  shonldets  the  rongh  mantle  —  a  token 
at  oaee  of  iBvestitBie  with  the  prophet's  ofllce, 


and  of  adoption  as  a  son  —  was  to  Etfjah  but 
the  work  or  an  instant,  and  the  prophet  strode 
on  as  if  what  he  had  done  were  nothing — 
"  Go  back  again,  for  what  have  I  done  unto 
thee  ?  "  EliuiB  was  not  a  man,  who,  baring 
put  his  hand  to  the  plough,  was  likely  to  look 
iMck;  he  delayed  merely  to  give  the  fiirewell 
kiss  to  his  fether  and  mother,  and  preside  at  a 
parting  feast  with  his  people,  and  tnen  followed 
the  ^reat  prophet  on  his  northward  road.  Seven 
or  eightyears  must  have  passed  between  the 
call  of  Eusha  and  the  removal  of  hia  master, 
and  during  the  whole  of  that  time  we  hear  noth- 
ing of  him.  But  when  that  period  had  elapsed 
he  re-appears,  to  become  the  moat  prominent  fig- 
ure in  the  historv  of  his  country  during  the 
rest  of  his  long  fife.  In  almoat  every  respect 
Eliaha  presents  the  most  complete  contrast  to 
Eliiah.  -The  copious  collection  of  his  sayings 
and  doings  which  are  preserved  finom  the  3d  to 
the  9th  chiq>ter  of  the  2d  book  of  Kings, 
though  in  many  respects  deficient  in  that  re- 
markable riridness  which  we  have  noticed  in 
the  records  of  Eiyah,  is  yet  ftdl  of  testimonies 
to  this  contrast.  Elijah  was  a  trae  Bedouin 
child  of  the  desert  The  clefts  of  the  Cherith, 
the  wild  shrubs  of  the  desert,  the  cave  at  Horeb, 
the  top  of  Carmel,  were  his  haunts  and  his 
restiug-plaoes.  If  he  enters  a  city,  it  is  only  to 
deliver  nia  measage  of  fire,  and  m  gone.  Eli- 
aha, on  the  other  hand,  ia  a  civilised  man,  an 
inhabitant  of  cities.  And  as  with  his  manners 
ao  with  his  appearance.  The  touches  of  the 
narrative  are  >rery  sli^h«  \ut  wc  can  gather  that 
his  dress  was  the  ordmaiT^  garment  of  an  Isra- 
elite, the  heaed,  probably  similar  in  form  to  the 
long  abbofJk  of  the  modera  Syrivis  (2  K.  ii.  12), 
that  his  hair  was  worn  trimmed  behind,  in  con- 
trast to  the  disordered  locks  of  ElQah  (ii.  S3, 
as  explained  below),  and  that  he  used  a  walk- 
ing-staff (iv.  29)  of  the  kind  ordinarily  carried 
by  grave  or  aged  dtiaens  {Zech.  viii.  4).  If 
fifom  these  external  peculiarities  we  turn  to  th^ 
internal  characteristics  of  the  two,  and  to  te 
results  which  they  produced  on  their  contem- 
poraries, the  differences  which  they  present  are 
highly  instractive.  In  considering  these  dUfer- 
enoes  the  feet  muat  not  be  lost  nght  of,  that, 
notwithstanding  their  greater  extent  and  great- 
er detail,  the  notices  of  Elisha  really  convey  a 
much  more  imperfect  idea  of  the  man  than  those 
of  Elijah.  The  prophets  of  the  nation  of  Is- 
rael—  both  the  predecessors  of  Elisha»  like 
Samuel  and  EUjah,  and  his  successors,  like 
Isaiah  and  Jeremiah — are  represented  to  us  as 

Jreachers  of  righteousness,  or  champions  of 
ehovah  against  felse  gods,  or  judges  and  do- 
liverers  of  their  country,  or  counseflors  of  theii^ 
sovereign  in  times  of  peril  and  difficulty.  Their 
minudes  and  wonderral  acts  are  introduced  as 
means  towards  these  ends,  and  are  kept  in  the 
most  complete  subordination  thereto.  But  with 
Elisha,  as  he  is  pictured  in  these  narratives,  the 
case  is  completely  reversed.  With  him  the 
miracles  are  every  thing,  the  prophet's  woik 
nothing.  The  man  who  was  for  years  the  in- 
timate companion  of  El^ah,  on  whom  Elijah's 
mande  descended,  and  who  was  gifted  with  a 
double  portion  of  his  spirit,  appears  in  these  rec- 
ords chiefiy  as  a  worker  or  prodigies,  a  pre- 
dicter  of  future  events,  a  reiwer  of  secret^ 
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and  things  happening  oat  of  sight  or  at  a  dib- 
tanoe.    The  call  of  Elisha  seems  to  have  taken 
pAaoe  ahont  four  ^^ears  before  the  death  of  Ahab. 
He  died  in  the  reign  of  Joash,  the  grandson  of 
Jehu.    This  embraces  a  period  of  not  less  than 
65  years,  for  certainly  55  of  which  he  held  the 
office  of  "  nrophet  in  Israel "  (2  K.  t.  8).  — 
After  the  departuie  of  his  master,  Elisha  re- 
turned to  dwell  at  Jericho  (2  K.  ii.  18).     The 
town  had  been  lately  rebudt  (1  K.  xvi.  34), 
and  was  the  residence  of  a  body  of  the  "  sons 
of  the  prophets"  (2  K.  ii.  5, 15).    No  one  who 
has  visited  the  site  of  Jericho  can  forget  how 
prominent  a  feature  in  the  scene  are  the  two 
perennial  springs  which  rise  at  the  base  of  the 
steep  hills  of  Quarantania  behind  the  (own. 
One  of  the  springs  was  noxious  at  tha  time 
of  Elisha's  visit    At  the  request  of  the  m^n  of 
Jericho  he  remedied  this  evil.    He  took  salt  in 
a  new  vessel,  and  cast  it  into  the  water  at  its 
source  in  the  name  of  Jdiovah.    From  the 
time  of  Josephus  to  the  present,  the  tradition 
of  the  cure  has  been  attached  to  the  large  spring 
K.  W.  of  the  present  town,  which  now  bears, 
probably  in  reference  to  some  later  event,  ^e 
name  of  Ain  es-SuUan. — 2.   We  next  meet 
with  Elisha  at  Bethel,  in  the  heart  of  the  coun- 
try, on  his  way  from  Jericho  to  Mount  Carmel 
(2  K.  ii.  23).    His  last  visit  had  been  made  in 
companv  with  Elijah  on  their  road  down  to 
the  Jordan  (ii.  2).    The  road  to  the  town  winds 
up  the  defile  of  the  Wady  Smoeinit.    Here  the 
boys  of  the  town  were  clustered,  waiting,  as 
they  still  wait  at  the  entrance  of  the  villages  of 
Palestine,  for  the  chance  passer-by.     In  the 
short-trimmed  locks  of  Elisha,  how  were  they  to 
recognize  the  successor  of  the  prophet,   with 
whose  shagsT  hair  streaming  over  his  shoulders 
they  were  lul  familiar  ?    So  with  the  license  of 
the  Eastern  children  they  scoff  at  Uie  new- 
comer as  he  walks  by  —  "Go  up,  roundhead ! 
St  up,  roundhead  I "    For  once  Elisha  assumed 
e  sternness  of  his  master.    He  turned  upon 
them  and  cursed  them  in  the  name  of  Jehovah, 
and  we  all  know  the  catastrophe  which  fol- 
lowed. —  3.  Elisha  extricates  Jenoram  king  of 
Israel,  and  the  kines  of  Judah  and  Edom,  nom 
their  difficult  in  the  campaign  against  Moab, 
arising  fh>m  want  of  water  (iii.  4--27).    This 
incident  probably  took  place  at  the  S.  E.  end 
of  the  Dead  Sea.  —  4.  The  widow  of  one  of 
the  sons  of  the  prophets  is  in  debt,  and  her  two 
sons  are  about  to  oe  taken  from  her  and  sold 
as  slaves.    She  has  no  property  but  a  pot  of 
oil.    This  Elisha  causes  (in  his  absence,  iv.  5) 
to  multiply,  until  the  widow  has  filled  with  it 
all  the  vessels  which  she  could  borrow. — 5. 
The  next  occurrence  is  at  Shunem  and  Mount 
Carmel  (iv.  8-^7).      The  stoiy  divides  itself 
into  two  parts,  separated  from  each  o&er  by 
several  years,     (a.)  Elisha,  probably  on  his 
way  between  Carmel  and  the  Jordan  VaUey, 
calls  accidentally  at  Shunem.    Here  he  is  hos- 
pitably entertained  by  a  woman  of  substance, 
i^parently  at  that  time  ignorant  of  the  char- 
acter of  her  guest.    There  is  no  occasion  here 
to  quote  the  details  of  this  charming  narrative. 
(6.)  An  interval  has  elapsed  of  several  years. 
The  boy  is  now  old  enough  to  accompany  his 
father  to  the  corn-field,  where  the  harvest  is 
proceeding.    The  fierce  rays  of  the  morning 


sun  are  too  powerful  for  him,  and  he  is  carried 
home  to  his  mother  only  to  die  at  noon.     She 
says  nothing  of  their  loss  to  her  husband,  but, 
depositing  her  child  on  the  bed  of  the  man  of 
God,  at  once  starts  in  quest  of  him  to  Mount 
Carmel.     No   explanation  is  needed  to  tell 
Elisha  the  exact  state  of  the  case.    The  heat 
of  the  season  will  allow  of  no  delay  in  taking 
the  necessary  steps,  and  Gehazi  is  at  once  de- 
spatched to  run  back  to  Shunem  with  the  u^ 
most  speed.    He  takes  the  prophet's  walking- 
staff  in  his  hand,  which  he  is  to  lay  on  the  face 
of  the  child.     The  mother  and  Elisha  follow  in 
haste.    Before  they  reach  the  village  the  sun  of 
that  long,  anxious,  summer  afternoon  must 
have  set    Gehazi  meets  them  on  the  road ;  but 
he  has  no  re-assuring  report  to  give :  the  pladng 
of  the  staff  on  the  fa^  of  the  dead  boy  had 
called  forth  no  sign  of  life.    Then  Elislia  en* 
ters  the  house,  goes  up  to  his  own  chamber, 
"and  he  shut  tlie  door  on  them  twain,  and 
pra^ea'  unto  Jehovah."    The  child  is  restored 
to  life.  —  6.  The  scene  now  changes  to  Gileal, 
apparently  at  a  time  when  Elisha  was  residing 
there  (iv.  38-41).    The  sons  of  the  prophets 
are  sitting  round  him.    It  is  a  time  of  famine. 
The  food  of  the  party  must  consist  of  any  herbs 
that  can  be  found.    The  ^^reat  caldron  is  put 
on  at  the  command  of  Elisha,  and  one  of  the 
company  brings  his  blanket  ftiU  of  such  wild 
vegetables  as  ne  has  collected,  and  emndes  it 
into  the  pottaee.    But  no  sooner  have  tney  be- 
gun their  meu  than  the  taste  betrays  the  pres- 
ence of  some  noxious  herb,  and  they  cry  out, 
''  There  is  death  in  the  pot,  O  man  of  God ! " 
In  this  case  the  cure  was  effieeted  by  meal  which 
Elisha  cast  into  the  stew  lA  the  caldron. — 7. 
(iv.  42-^4.)     This  in  all  probability  belongs  to 
the  same  time,  and  also  to  the  same  place,  as  the 
preceding.    A  man  fix>m  Baal-shafisha  brings 
the  man  of  God  a  present  of  the  first-fimtts, 
which  under  the  law  (Num.  xviiL  8, 12 ;  Dent, 
xviii.  3,  4)  were  the  perquisite  of  the  ministers 
r^  the  sanctuary. — 8.  The  simple  records  of 
these  domestic  mcidents  amongst  the  sons  of 
the  prophets  are  now  interrupted  by  an  occur> 
renoe  of  a  more  important  character  (v.  1-27). 
The  chidT  captain  of  the  annv  of  Syria,  to 
whom  his  country  was  indebted  lor  some  signal 
success,  was  afflicted  with  leprosy  (t.  27).  One 
of  the  memben  of  his  establiihment  ia  an  Is- 
raelite girl,  kidnapped  by  the   marandera  of 
Syria  in  one  of  their  forays  over  tlie  border, 
and  she  brings  into  that  Syrian  honsehold  the 
fiune  of  the  name  and  slull  of  Elisha.    The 
news  is  communicated  by  Naaman  hima^  to 
the  king.    Benhadad  had  yet  to  learn  the  posi- 
tion and  character  of  Eusha.    He  writes  u> 
the  king  of  Israel  a  letter  very  characteristic  of 
a  military  prince.    With  this  letter,  and  with  a 
present,  and  a  ftill  retinue  of  attendants  (IS, 
15,  23),  Naaman  proceeds  to  Samaria,  to  die 
house  of  Elisha.    Elisha  still  keeps  in  the  back- 
ground, and,  while  Naaman  stanas  at  the  door- 
way, contents  himself  with  sending  out  a  mes- 
senger with  the  simple  direction  to  bathe  seven 
times  in  the  Jordan.    The  independent   be- 
havior of  the  prophet,  and  the  simplicity  of 
the  prescription,  all  combined  to  enrage  Naa- 
man.   His  slaves,  however,  knew  how  to  deal 
with  the  quick  but  not  nngenerons  temper  of 
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thtfir  master,  and  the  result  is  that  be  goes 
down  to  the  Jordan  and  dips  himself  seven 
times,  '*  and  his  flesh  canto  again  like  the  flesh 
of  a  little  child,  and  he  was  clean/'  His  first 
basniess  after  his  cure  is  to  thank  his  benefac- 
tor. He  returns  with  his  whole  following ;  and 
this  time  be  will  not  be  denied  the  presence  of 
EUsha,  but  making  his  way  in,  and  standing  be- 
fore him,  he  gratefnllj  acknowledges  the  pow^ 
of  the  God  of  Israel,  and  entreats  him  to  ao- 
ocpt  the  present  which  he  has  brought  from 
Damascus.  Elisha  is  firm,  and  rerases  the 
ofler,  though  repeated  with  the  strongest  ad- 
juration. But  Gehazi  cannot  allow  such  treas- 
ures thus  to  escape  him.  So  he  frames  a  story 
by  which  the  generous  Naaman  is  made  to  send 
back  with  him  to  Elislia's  house  a  considerable 
present  in  money  and  clothes.  He  then  ¥rent 
m  and  stood  before  his  master  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.  Bat  the  prophet  was  not  to  be  so 
deceived.  His  heart  had  gone  after  his  servant 
through  the  whole  transaction,  even  to  its  mi- 
nutest details,  and  he  visits  Gehazi  with  the 
tremeadoua  punishment  of  the  leprosy,  firom 
which  he  has  jiist  relieved  Naaman. — 9.  (vi. 
1-7.)  We  now  return  to  the  sons  of  the 
prophets ;  but  this  time  the  scene  appears  to  bo 
changed,  and  is  probably  at  Jericho,  and  during 
the  residence  of^Elisha  there.  As  one  of  them 
was  catting  at  a  tree  overhanging  the  stream, 
the  iron  of  his  axe  fiow  off  and  sank  into  the 
water.  His  cry  soon  brought  the  man  of  God 
to  his  aid.  The  stream  of  the  Jordan  is  deep 
op  to  the  very  bank,  especially  when  the  water 
b  so  low  as  to  leave  the  wood  dry,  and  is  more- 
over so  turbid  that  search  would  be  useless. 
But  the  place  at  which  the  lost  axe  entered  the 
water  is  shown  to  Elisha;  he  breaks  off  a  stick 
and  casts  it  into  the  stream,  and  the  Iron  ap- 
pears on  the  surface,  and  is  recovered  by  its 
possessor.  — 10.  (vi.  8-23.)  Elisha  is  now  re- 
siding at  Dothan,  half  way  on  the  road  be- 
tween Samaria  and  JezreeL  The  incursions  of 
the  Syrian  marauding  bands  (comp.  v.  2)  still 
eontinae,  but  apparently  with  greater  boldness. 
Their  manoeuvres  are  not  hid  from  the  man  of 
God,  and  by  his  warnings  he  saves  the  king 
"not  once  nor  twice."  A  strong  party  with 
chariocs  is  despatched  to  effect  the  capture  of 
Eli^ba.  They  march  by  night,  and  before 
momixig  take  up  their  station  round  the  ba.«e 
of  the  eminence  on  which  the  ruins  of  Dothan 
itill  stand.  Elisha's  servant  is  the  first  to  dis- 
cover the  danger.  But  Elisha  remains  un- 
moved bv  his  fears.  He  prays  to  Jehovah,  and 
the  whole  of  the  Syrian  warriors  are  struck 
blind.  Then,  descending,  he  offers  to  lend  them 
to  the  person  and  the  place  which  they  seek. 
He  conducts  them  to  Samaria.  There,  at  the 
prayer  of  the  prophet,  their  sight  is  restored,  and 
they  find  themselves,  not  in  a  retired  countrv 
viU^^,  but  in  the  midst  of  the  capital  of  Israel, 
and  m  the  presence  of  the  king  and  his  troops. 
After  such  a  repulse  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  marauding  forays  of  the  Syrian  troops 
ceased.— 11.  (vi.  24-vii.  2.)  But  the  kin<; 
of  Syria  could  not  rest  under  such  dishonor. 
He  abandons  his  marauding  system,  and  gath- 
ers a  regular  army,  with  which  he  lays  siege  to 
Samaria.  The  awful  extremities  to  which  the 
of  the  place  were  driven  need  not 
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here  be  recalled.  — 12.  (viii.  1-6.)    We  now 
go  back  several  J^rs  to  an  incident  connected 
with  the  lady  of  Shunem,  at  a  period  antece> 
dent  to  the  cure  of  Naaman  and  the  transfer 
of  his  leprosy  to  Gehazi   (v.   1,  27).    Elisha 
had  been  made  aware  of  a  fiunine  which  Je- 
hovah was  about  to  bring  upon  the  land  for 
seven  years ;  and  he  had  warned  his  friend  the 
Shunamite  thereof  that  she  might  provide  for 
her  safety.    At  the  end  of  the  seven  years  she 
returned  to  her  native  place,  to  find  that  during 
her  absence  her  house  with  the  field-land  at- 
tached to  it  had  been  appropriated  by  some 
other  person.    To  the  king,  therefore,  the  Shu- 
namite had  recourse.    And  now  occurred  one 
of  those  rare  coincidences  which  it  is  impossi- 
ble not  to  ascribe  to  something  more  than  mere 
chance.    At  the  very  moment  of  the  entrance 
of  the  woman  and  her  son,  the  king  was  listen- 
ing to  a  recital  by  Gehazi  of  **  aU  the  great 
things  which  Elisha  had  done."    The  woman 
was  instantly  recognized  by  Gehazi.      From 
her  own  mouth  the  king  hears  the  repetition  of 
the  wonderful  tale,  and,  whether  firom  regard 
to  Elisha,  or  struck  by  the  extraoidinary  coin- 
cidence, orders  her  land  to  be  restored  with  tibe 
value  of  all  its  produce  during  her  absence.  — 
13.  (viii.  7-15.1     Hitherto  we  have  met  with 
the  prophet  only  in  his  own  country.    We  now 
find  him  at  Damascus.    He  is  there  to  carry 
out  the  command  given  to  Elijah  on  Horeb  to 
anoint  Hazael  to  be  king  over  Syria.     At  the 
time  of  his  arrival  Bcnhadad  was  prostrate  wi^ 
his  last  illness.    The  king's  first  desire  is  nat- 
urally to  ascertain  his  own  fate ;  and  Hazael  is 
commissioned  to  be  the  bearer  of  a  present  to 
the  prophet,  and  to  ask  the  question  on  the 
part  of  his  master,  "  Shall  I  recover  of  this 
disease  ?  "    The  present  is  one  of  royal  dimen- 
sions ;  a  caravan  of  40  camels,  laden  with  the 
riches  and  luxuries  which  that  wealthy  city 
could  alone  furnish.    The  reply,  probably  on- 
ginally  ambiguous,  is  doubly  uncertain  m  the 
present  doub^ul  state  of  the  Hebrew  text ;  but 
the  general  conclusion  was  unmistakable :  — 
**  Jeu>vah  bath  showed  me  that  he  shall  surely 
die."    But  this  was  not  all  that  had  been  re- 
vealed to  the  prophet.     If  Benhadad  died,  who 
would  be  kini^  in  his  stead  bnt  the  man  who 
now  stood  before  him  1    The  prospect  was  one 
which  drew  forth  the  tears  of  the  man  of  God. 
At  Hazael's  request  Elisha  confesses  the  reason 
of  his  tears.     But  the  prospect  is  one  which 
has  no  sorrow  for  Hazael.    His  only  doubt  is 
the  possibility  of  such  good  fortune  for  one  so 
mean.     "  But  what  is  thy  slave,  dog  that  he  is, 
that  he  should  do  this  great  thing  ?  "      To 
which  Elisha  replies,  "  Jehovah  hath  showed 
me  that  thou  wflt  be  king  over  Syria."    Re- 
turning to  the  king,  Hazael  tells  him  only  half 
the  diurk  saying  of  the  man  of  God  — "  He 
told  me  that  thou  shonldest  surely  recover." 
But  that  w!\.s  the  last  day  of  Benhadad's  life. 
— 14.  (ix.  1-10.)     Two  of  the  injunctions  laid 
on  Elijah  had  now  been  carried  out ;  the  third 
still  remained.     The  time  was  come  for  the  ful- 
filment of  the  curse  upon  Ahuh  by  anointing 
Jehu  king  over  Israel.    Elisha's  personal  share 
in  the  transaction  was  confined  to  giving  di- 
rections to  one  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets. 
[Jbhu.]  — 15.  Beyond  this  we  have  no  record 
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of  ElUha's  having  taken  any  part  in  the  revolu- 
tion of  Jeho,  or  the  events  which  followed  it. 
He  does  not  again  appear  till  we  find  him  on 
hia  deathbed  in  his  own  house  (xiii.  14-19).  — 
16.  (xiii.  20-22.)  The  power  of  the  prophet, 
however,  does  not  terminate  with  his  death. 
Even  in  the  tomb  he  restores  the  dead  to  life. 
Before  closing  this  account  of  Elisha  we  must 
not  omit  to  notice  the  parallel  which  he  pre- 
sents to  our  Lord ;  the  more  necessary,  because, 
unlike  the  resemblance  between  Elyah  and  John 
the  Baptist,  no  attention  is  called  to  it  in  the 
New  Testament.  It  is  not  merely  because  he 
healed  a  leper,  raised  a  dead  man,  or  increased 
the  loaves,  that  Elisha  resembled  Christ,  but 
radier  because  of  that  lovine,  gentle  temper,  and 
kindness  of  disposition, — characteristic  of  him 
above  all  the  saints  of  the  O.  T., — ever  ready 
to  soothe,  to  heal,  and  to  conciliate,  which  at- 
tracted to  htm  women  and  simple  people,  and 
made  him  the  universal  friend  and  "  father," 
not  onlv  consulted  by  kings  and  generals,  but 
resorted  to  by  widows  and  poor  prophets  in 
their  little  troubles  and  perplexities. 

SQi^shahy  the  eldest  son  of  Javan  ^Gen. 
X.  4).  The  residence  of  his  descendants  is  de- 
scribed in  Ez.  xxvii.  7,  as  the  "  isles  of  Eli- 
shah,"  whence  the  Phoenicians  obtained  their 
purple  and  blue  d^es.  Josephus  identified  the 
race  of  Elishah  with  the  JEolians.  His  view  is 
adopted  by  Knobel  in  preference  to  the  more 
generally  received  opinion  that  Elishah  =  Elis, 
and  in  a  more  extended  sense  Peloponnesus,  or 
even  Hellas.  It  appears  correct  to  treat  it  as  the 
designation  of  a  race  rather  than  of  a  locality. 

Elish'amS.  1.  Son  of  Ammihud,  tlie 
"  prince  "  or  "  captain  "  of  the  tribe  of 
Ephraim  in  the  wilaemess  of  Sinai  (Num.  i. 
10,  ii.  18,  vii.  48,  x.  22).  From  1  Chr.  vii.  26, 
we  find  that  he  was  grandfather  to  the  great 
Joshua.  —  2.  A  son  of  King  David,  bom  to 
him  of  his  wives  after  his  establishment  in 
Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  v.  16  ;  1  Chr.  iii.  8,  xiv.  7 
^3.  Anouier  son  of  David  (1  Chr.  iii.  6 
who  in  the  other  lists  is  called  Elishua.  — 
A  descendant  of  Judah  ;  the  son  of  Jekamiah 
(1  Chr.  ii.  41).— 6.  The  father  of  Nethaniah 
and  grandfather  of  Ishmael  (2  K.  xxv.  25 ; 
Jer.  xli.  U. — 6.  Scribe  to  King  Jehoiakim 
( Jer.  xxxvi.  12,  20,  21 ).  —  7.  A  priest  in  the 
time  of  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr.  xvii.  8). 

Elish^aphaL  son  of  Zichri ;  one  of  the 
captains  oi  hundreds  in  the  time  of  Jehoiada 
(2  Chr.  xxui.  1). 

EliAhelia,  the  wife  of  Aaron  ^Ex.  vi.  23). 
8he  was  the  daughter  of  Amminaaab,  and  sis- 
ter of  Naashon  the  captain  of  the  host  of 
Judah  (Num.  ii.  3). 

SSHshu'^ai  one  of  David's  sons,  bom  after 
his  settlement  in  Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  v.  15;  1 
Chr.  xiv.  5). 

Eli'similB,  1  Esd.  ix.  28.  [Eliashib.]  Ad. 

Bli'll,  one  of  the  forefitthers  of  Judith  (Jud. 
viii.  I).    Ap. 

El4udU  son  of  Achim  in  the  genealogy  of 
Christ  (Matt.  i.  15). 

Elis'aphail.  1.  A  Levite,  son  of  Uzziel, 
chief  of  the  house  of  the  Kohathites  at  the 
time  of  the  census  in  the  wildemess  of  Sinai 
(Num.  iii.  30). — 2.  Son  of  Paraach;  prince 
of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun  (Num.  xxxiv.  25). 


El^isur,  son  of  Shedenr;  prince  of  the 
tribe,  and  over  the  host  of  Renben  (Num.  i.  5, 
ii.  10,  vii.  30,  35,  x.  18). 

EllLaiiall.  L  Son,  or  rather  grandson 
(see  1  Chr.  vi.  22,  28  17,  8]),  of  Koiah,  accord- 
ing to  Ex.  vi.  24. — 2.  A  descendant  of  the 
above  in  the  line  of  Ahimoth,  otherwise  Ma- 
hath,  1  Chr.  vi.  26,  35  (Hebr.  11,  20).  — 3. 
Another  Bu>hathite  Levite,  in  the  line  of  Heman 
the  singer.  He  was  son  of  Jeroham,  and 
father  of  Samuel  the  illustrious  Judge  and 
Prophet  (1  Chr.  vi.  27, 34).  All  that  is  known 
of  him  is  contained  in  the  above  notices  and  in 
1  Sam.  i.  1,  4,  8,  19,  21,  23,  and  ii.  2,  20.  —  4. 
A  Levite  (1  Chr.  ix.  16).  ~  6.  A  Koriiite  who 
joined  David  while  he  was  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr. 
xii.  6). — 6.  An  officer  in  the  honwhold  of 
Ahaz,  king  of  Judah,  who  was  slain  by  Zichri 
the  Ephraimite,  when  Pekah  invaded  Judah. 
He  seems  to  have  been  the  second  in  com- 
mand under  the  prefect  of  the  palace  (2  Chr. 
xxviu.  7). 

EIlLOBh,  the  birthplace  of  tiie  prophet  Na- 
hum,  hence  called  "  tne  Elkoshite,  Nah.  i.  1 . 
Two  widely  difi^ng  Jewish  traditions  assign  as 
widely  difierent  locidities  to  this  place.  In  the 
time  of  Jerome  it  was  believed  to  exist  in  a 
small  village  of  Galilee.  Aocordine  to  Schwartz, 
the  zrave  of  Nahum  is  shown  at  Refr  Toncftioii, 
a  village  2i  English  miles  north  of  Tiberias. 
But  medisBval  tradition  attached  the  fame  of 
the  prophet's  burial-place  to  Alkush,  a  village 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  Tigris  near  the  monaa- 
tery  of  Rabban  Hormuzd,  and  about  two  miles 
north  of  Mosul.  The  former  is  more  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  internal  evidence  afibrdcd  hj 
the  prophecy,  which  gives  no  sign  of  having 
been  written  in  Assyria. 

Ellasar,  the  city  of  Arioch  (Gen.  xiv.  1 ), 
seems  to  be  the  Hebrew  representative  of  the 
old  Chaldiean  town  called  in  the  native  dialect 
Lam  or  Larancha,  Lana  was  a  town  of  Lower 
Babylonia  or  Chaldaa,  situated  neariy  half  waj 
between  Ur  {Mugheir)  and  Erech  (  Warha),  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates.    It  is  now 

XSlnly  Hos.  iv.  13.    See  Oak. 

SSImo'daill^  son  of  Er,  in  the  genealf^gy  of 
Joseph  (Luke  iii.  28). 

Ema^am,  the  father  of  Jeribai  and  Joab«- 
viah,  two  of  David's  guard,  according  to  1  Chr. 
xi.  46. 

El'nathan.  L  The  maternal  grand&tfaer 
of  Jehoiachin,  distinguished  as  **  E.  of  Jentssr 
lem"  (2  K.  xxiv.  8).  He  is  doubtless  the 
same  man  with  Elnathan  the  son  of  Achhor 
(Jer.  xxvi.  22,  xxxvi.  12,  25).  — 2.  The  name 
of  three  persons,  apparently  Levites,  in  the  time 
of  Ezra  (Ear.  viii.  16). 

Elon.  1.  A  Hittite,  whose  daughter  was 
one  of  Esau's  wives  (Gen.  xxvi.  34,  xxxvi.  2). 
— 2.  The  second  of  the  Jiree  sons  attributed 
to  Zebulun  (Gen.  xlvi.  14 ;  Num.  xxvi.  26)  ; 
and  the  founder  of  the  family  of  the  Elohitbs. 
—  3.  Elon  the  Zebulonite,  who  ^ud^ed  Israel 
for  ten  years,  and  was  buried  in  A^alon  in 
Zebulun  (Judg.  xii.  11,  12). 

Elon,  one  of  the  towns  in  the  border  of 
the  tribe  of  Dan  (Josh.  xix.  43).  No  town 
corresponding  in  name  has  yet  been  dia- 
covered. 
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Slon-beth'-haiiany  is  named  with  two 
Dinite  towiu  as  fonning  one  of  Solomon's 
eommisnuiat  districts  (1  R.  it.  9). 

SloniteSy  the.    Num.  xxvi.  86.    [Eloh, 

Sloth.  1  K.  ix.  26 ;  2  Chr.  yiU.  17,  xxvi. 
2.    [Elath.] 

Slpa'al,  a  Benjamite,  son  of  Hnshim  and 
brother  of  Abitnb  (I  Chr.  riii.  11).  He  was 
the  ibander  of  a  numerous  family. 

Slpalet.  one  of  David's  sons  bom  in  Je- 
roMleni  (I  Chr.  xir.  5). 

Sl-pa'ran.  laterally  "the  terebinth  of 
Piran^'  (Gen.  xiv.  6).    LParan.] 

El'tekehy  one  or  the  cities  m  the  border 
of  Dan  (Josh.  xix.  44),  which  with  its  sub- 
Bibs  was  albtted  to  the  Kohathite  Levites 
(xxi.  23). 

B'tekoily  one  of  the  towns  of  the  tribe  of 
Jadah,  in  the  mountains  (Josh.  xv.  59).  It 
his  not  jet  been  identified. 

El'tolad,  one  of  the  cities  in  the  south  of 
Jodah  (Josh.  xt.  SO)  allotted  to  Simeon  (Josh. 
xix.  4),  and  in  possession  of  that  tribe  until 
the  time  of  David  (1  Chr.  iv.  29). 

Slol,  Kehe.  vi.   15 ;    1   liaoca.  xiv.  27. 

[MOJTTHSJ 

Elosa  I9  one  of  the  warriors  of  Benjamin, 
vhHjoined  David  at  Zikkig  ll  Chr.  xii.  5). 

Emna'ans,  Jnd.  i.  6.    [Elamitbs.] 

SlymaSy  the  Arabic  name  of  the  Jewish 
Baguj  or  sorcerer  Bar-jesus  (Acts  xiii.  6  fF.). 

Sl'sabad.  L  One  of  the  Gadite  heroes 
who  came  across  the  Jordan  to  David  (1  Chr. 
xiL  12).— 2.  A  Korhite  Levite  (1  Chr.  xxvi. 

El'^saDluiii,  second  son  of  Uzziel,  who  was 
the  no  <3  Kohath  son  of  Levi  (Ex.  vi.  22). 

Bmbalmmg,  the  process  by  which  dead 
tniliet  are  present  from  putrefaction  and  de- 
^J-  It  was  most  general  among  the  Egyp- 
Qtts,  and  it  b  is  connection  with  this  people 
^  the  two  instances  which  we  meet  with  in 
the  0.  T.  are  mentioned  (Gen.  1.  2,  26).  Of 
the  Egyptian  method  of  embalming  there  re- 
Bain  two  minute  accounts,  which  have  a  gene- 
ral kind  of  agreement,  though  they  diflSr  in 
lieuOs.  Herodotus  (ii.  86-89)  describes  three 
BKKleg,  vaiying  in  completeness  and  expense, 
iod  pract&d  by  persons  regularly  trained  to 
the  profession,  who  were  initiated  into  the  mys- 
teries of  the  art  by  their  ancestors.  The  most 
costlr  mode,  whicti  ia  estimated  by  Diodorus 
Sicalu  (i.  91)  at  a  talent  of  silver,  was  said  by 
the  Egjjjrptian  priests  to  belong  to  him  whose 
^WK  m  such  a  matter  it  was  not  lawful  to 
BMsitioii,  vis.  Osiris.  The  embalmers  first  re- 
noTod  part  of  the  Inrain  through  the  nostrils, 
bj  means  of  a  crooked  iron,  and  destroved  the 
R^  1^  mjecting  caustic  drugs.  An  incision 
VIS  then  made  along  the  flank  with  a  sharp 
Ethiopian  stone,  and  ibo  whole  of  the  intestines 
'CBMyved.  The  cavity  was  rinsed  out  wiUi 
Nm>wnie,  and  afterwards  scoured  with  pound- 
ed  perfbmes.  It  was  then  filled  with  pure 
njnt  jmonded,  cassia,  and  other  aromatics, 
exo^t  mmldnoenae.  This  done,  the  body  was 
'^vn  up  and  steeped  in  natron  fbr  seventy 
da^s.  when  the  seventy  days  were  acoom- 
plubed,  the  embalmers  washed  the  corpse  and 
<wathed  it  in  bandages  of  linen,  cut  in  strips 


and  smeared  with  gum.  They  then  gave  it  up 
to  the  relatives  of  the  deceased,  who  provided 
for  it  a  wooden  case,  made  in  the  shape  of  a 
man,  in  which  the  dead  was  placed,  and  do- 
posited  in  an  erect  position  ajg^ainst  the  wall 
of  ihe  sepulchral  chamber.  Diodorus  Siculus 
gives  some  particulars  of  the  process  which 
are  omitted  by  Herodotus.  The  second  mode 
of  embalming  cost  about  20  miuie.  In  this 
case  no  incision  was  made  in  the  bod^,  nor 
were  the  intestines  removed,  bat  ccdar-oil  was 
iniected  into  the  stomach  by  the  rectum.  The 
oil  was  prevented  from  escaping,  and  the  body 
was  then  steeped  in  natron  fbr  the  appointed 
number  of  days.  On  the  last  day  the  oil  was 
withdrawn,  and  carried  off  with  it  the  stomach 
and  intestines  in  a  state  of  solution,  while  the 
flesh  was  consumed  by  the  natron,  and  nothing 
was  left  but  the  skin  and  bones.  The  body  in 
this  state  was  returned  to  the  relatives  of  the 
deceased.  The  third  mode,  which  was  adopted 
b^  the  poorer  classes,  and  cost  but  little,  con- 
sisted in  rinsing  oat  the  intestines  with  syr- 
nuea,  an  infusion  of  senna  and  cassia,  and 
steeping  the  body  fbr  the  usual  number  of  davs 
in  natron.  The  medicaments  employed  in 
embalming  were  various.  From  a  chemical 
analysis  of  the  substances  fbund  in  mummies, 
M.  Kouelle  detected  three  modes  of  embalm- 
ing—  1.  with  asphahwn,  or  Jew's  pitch,  called 
dldofimeral  ffum,  or  gum  of  mummiea ;  2.  with  a 
mixture  of  asphaltnm  and  cedria,  the  liquor 
distilled  from  the  cedar ;  3.  with  this  mixture 
together  with  some  resinous  and  aromatic  in- 
gredients. The  powdered  aromatics  mentioned 
by  Herodotus  were  not  mixed  with  the  bitumi- 
nous matter,  but  sprinkled  into  the  cavities  of 
the  body.  It  does  not  appear  that  embalming, 
properly  so  called,  was  practised  by  the  "&- 
brews. 

Embroiderer.  This  term  is  nven  in  the 
A.  V.  as  the  equivalent  of  r6lcemy  Sie  produc- 
tions of  the  art  being  described  as  ''needle- 
work" (rikmah).  In  Exodus  the  embroiderer 
is  contrasted  with  the  "cnnnins  workman" 
ichdshSi).  Various  explanations  have  been  of- 
fered as  to  the  distinction  between  them,  but 
most  of  these  overlook  the  distinction  marked 
in  the  Bible  itself,  viz.  that  the  rdldm  wove  sim- 
ply a  variegated  texture,  without  gold  thread 
or  figures,  and  that  the  chSthSb  interwove  gold 
thread  or  fibres  into  the  variegtted  texture. 
The  distinction,  as  given  bv  the  Talmndists,  is 
this,  that  rihnShf  or  "  needlework,"  was  where 
a  pattern  was  attached  to  the  stuff  by  being  sewn 
on  to  it  on  one  side,  and  the  work  of  the  chdshSb 
when  the  pattern  was  worked  into  the  stuff  bv 
the  loom,  and  so  appeared  on  both  sides.  Thi^ 
view  appears  to  be  entirely  inconsistent  with 
the  statements  of  the  Bible,  and  with  the  sense 
of  the  word  rikmdh  elsewhere.  The  absence  of 
the  figure  or  the  gold  thread  in  the  one,  and  its 
presence  in  the  ouier,  constitute  the  essence  of 
the  distinction.  Again,  looking  at  the  general 
sense  of  the  words,  we  shall  find  that  MshSh 
involves  the  idea  of  invention,  or  daignmg  pat- 
terns ;  rUcmah,  the  idea  of  texture  as  well  as 
variegated  color.  Further  than  this,  rikrM  in- 
volves the  idea  of  a  regular  disposition  of  colors, 
which  demanded  no  inventive  genius.  We 
have  lastly  to  notice  the  incorrect  rendering  of 
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the  Ilcb.  yrorda/t^iaU  in  the  A.  V.  —  "  broidcr/' 
"embroider"  (Ex.  xxviii.  4,  39).  It  means 
stuff  worked  in  a  tesaeUaied  manner,  i>.  with 
■qnare  cavities  such  as  stones  might  be  set  in 
(comp.  ver.  20).  The  art  of  embroidery  by 
the  loom  was  extensively  practised  amonj^  the 
nations  of  antiauit^.  In  addition  to  the  It^gyp- 
tians,  the  Babylomans  were  celebrated  for  it; 
but  embroidery  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term, 
ijt.  with  the  needle,  was  a  Flir}'gian  invention 
of  later  date  (Plin.  viii.  48). 

Smerald*  a  precious  stone,  first  in  tlio 
•econd  row  on  the  orcastplate  of  the  high-priest 
(Ex.  xxviii.  18,  xxxix.  11),  imported  to  Tyro 
mm.  Syria  (Ez.  xxviL  16),  used  as  a  seal  or  sig- 
net (Ecdus.  xxxii.  6),  as  an  ornament  of  cloth- 
ing and  bedding  (Ez.  xxviii.  13 ;  Jud.  x.  21 ), 
ana  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  foundations  of 
Jerusalem  (Bev.  xxi.  19;  Tob.  xiii.  16).  The 
rainbow  round  the  throne  is  compared  to  emer- 
ald in  Rev.  iv.  3. 

Xiinerods  (Ilcb. '^p^^^^t  ^^^*^»  ^eut. 

xxviii.  27;  1  Sam.  v.  6,  9,  12,  vi.  4,  6,  U). 
The  probabilities  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease 
are  mainly  dependent  on  the  probable  roots  of 
these  two  Hebrew  words.  It  appears  that  tlic 
former  word  means  the  disease,  and  tlie  latter 
the  part  affected,  which  must  necessarily  have 
been  included  in  the  actually  existing  imajge, 
and  have  struck  the  eye  as  the  easentud  thing 
represented,  to  which  the  disease  was  aa  inci- 
dent. As  some  morbid  swelling,  then,  seems 
the  most  probable  nature  of  the  disease,  so  no 
more  prooable  conjecture  has  been  advanced 
than  that  Jienwrr!u>taal  tujnorSt^or  bleeding  piles, 
are  intended.  These  are  very  common  in  Syria 
at  present,  Oriental  habits  of  want  of  exercise 
ana  improper  food  producing  derangement  of 
the  liver,  constipation,  &c.,  being  such  as  to 
cause  them. 

S'^XailDBy  a  tribe  or  family  of  gigantic  stat- 
ure which  originally  inhabited  the  r^ion  along 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Dead  Sea.  They  were 
related  to  the  Anakim,  and  were  generally 
called  by  the  same  name ;  but  their  conquerors 
the  Moabites  teimed  them  Emim — that  is  "  ter- 
rible men  "  (Dent.  ii.  11)  —  most  probably  on 
account  of  their  fierce  aspect. 

Emman'uel.  Matt.  i.  23.    [Imuanuel.] 

XSmma'USy  the  village  to  which  the  two 
disciples  were  going  when  our  Lord  appeared 
to  them  on  the  way,  on  the  day  of  His  rcsun'ec- 
tion  (Luke  xxiv.  13).  Luke  makes  its  distance 
from  Jerusalem  sixty  stadia  (A.  V.  "  threescore 
furlongs  "),  or  about  7^  miles ;  and  Josephus 
mentions  "  a  village  called  Emmaus  "  at  the 
same  distance.  From  the  earliest  period  of 
which  we  have  any  record,  the  opinion  prevailed 
among  Christian  writers  that  tne  Emmaus  of 
Luke  was  identical  with  the  Emmaus  on  the 
border  of  the  plain  of  Philistia,  afterwards 
called  Nieopolis,  and  which  was  some  20  miles 
from  Jerusalem.  Then,  for  some  reason  un- 
known to  lis,  it  began  to  be  supposed  that  the 
site  of  Emmaus  was  at  the  little  village  of  Ku- 
bdMit  about  3  miles  west  of  Nehif  SarmcU  (the 
ancient  Mizpeu),  and  9  miles  from  Jerusalem. 
There  is  not,  however,  a  shadow  of  evidence  for 
this  supposition.  In  fact  the  site  of  Emmaus 
remains  yet  to  be  identified. 

Emnia'uBy  or  Kicop'olis  (I  Mace.  iii. 


40),  a  town  in  the  plain  of  Philistia,  at  the  fiwi 
of  the  mountains  of  Judah,  22  Roman  miles 
from  Jerusalem,  and  10  from  Lvdda.  It  was 
fortified  by  Bacehides,  the  general  of  Antiochoi 
Epiphanes,  when  he  was  eneased  in  the  war 
with  Jonathan  Maccabsus  ( 1  l£icc.  ix.  50).  It 
was  in  the  plain  beside  this  city  that  Judas  Mac- 
cabeus so  simially  defeated  me  Syrians  with  a 
mere  handful  of  men,  as  related  m  1  Mace  iii. 
57,  iv.  3,  &c.  A  small  miserable  village  calkd 
'Amwds  still  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient 
city.    Ap. 

Em'^mer,  l  Esd.  ix.  2l.    [Immeb.]    Ap. 

Em'mor,  the  father  of  Sj'chem  ( Acte  vil 
16).    [Hamoe.] 

E'nam,  one  of  the  cities  of  Judah  in  the 
SJwfdah  or  lowland  (Josh.  xv.  34).  From  its 
mention  with  towns  which  are  known  to  have 
been  near  Timnath,  this  is  very  probably  tha 

Clace  in  the  **  doorway  "  of  which  Tamar  sat 
cfore  her  interview  with  her  fitther-in-law  (Gen. 
xxxviii.  14). 

E'nan.  Ahira  ben-Enan  was  "  prince  "  of 
the  tribe  of  Naphtali  at  the  time  of  tne  number- 
ing of  Israel  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai  (Num. 
i.  15). 
Ena'^sibuSy  l  Esd.  ix.  34.  [Eliashib.]  Api 
Encampment  (Heb.  matMnA,  in  aU 
places  except  2  K.  vi.  8,  where  taehUndik  is 
used).  The  word  primarily  denoted  the  rest- 
ing-place of  an  army  or  company  of  travellers 
at  night  (Ex.  xvi.  13 ;  Gen.  xxxu.  21 ),  and  was 
hence  applied  to  the  army  or  caravan  when  on 
its  mardi  (Ex.  xiv.  19 ;  cfosh.  x.  5,  xi.  4  ;  Gen. 
xxxii.  7,  8).  Among  nomadic  tribes  war  never 
attained  to  the  dignity  of  a  science,  and  their  en- 
campments were  consequently  devoid  of  all  the 
appliances  of  more  systematic  warfare.  The 
description  of  the  camp  of  the  Israelites,  on 
tlieir  march  from  Egypt  (Num.  ii.,  iii.),  sup- 
plies the  greatest  amount  of  information  on  the 
subject :  whatever  else  may  be  gleaned  is  from 
scattered  hints.  The  tabernacle,  corresponding 
to  the  chieftain's  tent  of  an  ordinary  encamp- 
ment, was  placed  in  the  centre,  and  around  and 
facing  it  (Num.  ii.  1),  arranged  in  four  grand 
divisions,  corresponding  to  the  four  points  of 
the  compass,  lay  the  host  of  Israel,  according 
to  their  standards  (Num.  i.  52,  ii.  2).  In  the 
centre,  round  the  tabernacle,  and  urith  no  stand- 
01^  but  the  cloudy  or  fiery  pillar  which  rested 
over  it,  were  the  tents  of  tne  priests  and  Le- 
vites.  The  former,  with  Moses  and  Aaron  at 
their  head,  were  encamped  on  the  eastern  side. 
The  order  of  encampment  was  preserved  on  the 
march  (Num.  ii.  17),  the  signal  for  which  was 
given  by  a  blast  of  the  two  silver  trumpets 
(Num.  X.  5).  In  this  description  of  the  order 
of  the  encampment  no  mention  is  made  of  sen- 
tinels, who,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  were 
placed  at  the  sates  (Ex.  xxxii.  26, 27)  in  the 
four  quarters  of  the  camp.  This  was  evidently 
the  case  in  the  camp  of  the  Levites  (comp.  1 
Chr.  ix.  18, 24 ;  2  Chr.  xxxi.  2).  The  sanitary 
regulations  of  the  camp  of  the  Israelites  were 
for  the  twofold  purpose  of  preserving  the  health 
of  the  vast  multitude  and  the  purity  of  the 
camp  as  the  dwelling-place  of  God  (Num.  v.  3 ; 
Dent,  xxiii.  14).  The  execution  of  criminals 
took  place  witnout  the  camp  (Lev.  xxiv.  14; 
Num.  XV.  35, 36 ;  Josh.  vii.  24),  as  did  the  burn- 
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Ing  of  the  youiiff  bullock  for  the  Bin-offering 
{Usf.  iy.  12|.    These  cirenmstances  combined 
explam  Heo.  ziii.  12,  and  John  xix.  17,  20. 
High  ground  app^ffs  to  haye  been  uniformly 
selected  for  the  position  of  a  camp,  whether  it 
were  on  a  hill  or  monntain  side,  or  m  an  inacces- 
lible  pass  (Jndg.  yii.  18).    The  carelessness  of 
the  Budianites  in  encamping  in  the  plain  ex- 
poied  them  to  the  night  surprise  by  Gideon, 
and  resnltMl  in  their  consequent  discomfiture 
(Jodg.  Ti.  33,  yii.  8, 12).    But  another  impor- 
tant oonsideratiott  in  fixing  upon  a  position  for 
t  carap  was  the  propinquity  of  water :  hence  it 
is  found  that  in  most  instances  camps  were 
ntcM  near  a  jpi^ng  or  well  ( Judg.  yii.  3 ;  1 
Mace-  ix.  33).    The  camp  was  surrounded  by 
the  ma*galdh  (1  Sam.  xyii.  20).  or  ma'gal  (1  Sam. 
xxri.  A,  7),  which  some  explain  as  an  earthwork 
thrown  up  round  the  encampment,  others  as  the 
barrier  formed  by  the  baggage-wagons.    We 
koo'y  that,  in  the  case  of  a  sieee,  the  attacking 
arojr,  if  possible,  surrounded   the  place  at- 
tacluid  (I  flCacc.  xiii.  43),  and  drew  about  it  a 
line  of  rireumyallation  (2  K.  xxy.  1),  which 
vas  marked  by  a  breastwork  of  earth  (Is.  Ixii. 
10;  Ez.  xxi.  27  [22] ;  comp.  Job  xix.  12)  for  the 
doable  purpose  of  preventing  the  escape  of  the 
besieged  and  of  protecting  the  besiegers  ftom. 
their  sallies.    But  there  was  not  so  mach  need 
of  a  formal  intrenchment,  as  but  few  instances 
occnr  iu  which  engagements  were  fought  in  the 
camps  themselyes,  and  these  only  when  the  at- 
tKk  was  made  at  night.    To  guard  agpainst 
thesi  attacks,  sentinels  were  posted  ( Ju&.  yii. 
20;  lAIacc.  xa  27)  round  tm  camp,  and  the 
neglect  of  this  precaution  by  Zebah  and  Zal- 
nanna  probably  led  to  their  capture  by  Gideon, 
aoil  the  ultimate  defeat  of  their  army  (Judg.  yii. 
19).   The  yalley  which  separated  the  hostile 
camps  was  generally  selected  as  the  fighting 
groand  (1  Sam.  iy.  2,  xiy.  15 ;  2  Sam.  xviii.  6), 
niMm  which  the  contest  was  decided,  and  hence 
the  rallejs  of  Palestine  haye  played  so  con- 
^ncQOtts  a  part  in  its  history  (Josh.  yiii.  13 ; 
Jndg.  Ti.  83 ;  2  Sam.  y.  22,  yiii.  13,  Ac. ).    When 
the  fighting  men  went  forth  to  the  place  of 
nanblling  (1  Sam.  xyii.  20),  a  detachment  was 
feft  10  protect  the  camp  and  bamige  (1  Sam. 
vtL  22,  XXX.  24).     The  beasts  o^burden  were 
probably  tethered  to  the  tent-pegs  (2  K.  yii.  10; 
2ech.x!y.l5). 

Snchantments.   i.  Heb.  IMh  or  IthMn 

fCx. Til  II,  22,  yui.  7),  secret  arts.  —2.  C»M- 
?tte  (2  K.  ix.  22;  Mic.  y.  12;  Nah.  iii.  4), 
**ninttmi  spells."  The  belief  in  the  power 
ef  certain  fonnnlss  was  uniyersal  in  the  andent 
:n>rtd.  ^3.  LeMMm  (Ecd.  x.  1 1 ).  This  word 
U  espeeirilr  used  of  this  charming  of  serpents, 
Jcr.YiiLl7'(cf  Ps.  Iviii.  5;  Kcclus.  xii.  13;  Ecd. 
^  11) — 4.  The  word  nSehdskim  is  used  of  the 
^^M^bsatments  soufffat  by  Balaam  (Num.  xxiy. 
' );  h  properiy  aUudes  to  ophiomancy,  but  in 
this  place  has  a  general  meaning  of  endeayor- 
(0?  to  1^  omens. — 5.  C^e&er  is  used  for  magic 
(b.  dyiL  9, 12).  Any  resort  to  these  methods 
<n  hapostttve  was  strictly  forbidden  in  Scripture 
(Ur.xix.  26 ;  Is.  xlyii.  9,  &c.),  but  to  eradicate 
the  tendency  is  almost  impossible  (2  K.  xyii.  17 ; 
S  Chr.  xxxm.  6),  and  we  find  it  still  flourishing 
•;  the  Christian  era  (Acts  xui.  6, 8,  yiii.  9,  U ; 
^▼•«0;Ber.lz.21). 


Bn'^-dor,  a  place  in  the  territory  of  Issadiar, 
and  yet  possessed  by  Manasseh  (Josh.  xyii.  11). 
Endor  was  long  held  in  memory  by  the  Jewish 
people  as  connected  with  the  great  yictory  oyer 
Sisera  and  Jabin.  It  was  known  to  Eusebius, 
who  describes  it  as  a  laige  yilla^  4  miles  S.  of 
Tabor.  Here  to  the  N.  ofTebeTDNAy  thename 
still  lingers,  attached  to  a  considerable  but  now- 
deserted  yillage.  The  distance  ih>m  the  slopes 
of  Gllboa  to  Endor  is  7  or  8  miles,  oyer  diffi- 
cult g^und. 

En-egla^iint  a  place  named  only  by  Ezekid 
(xlyii.  10),  apparently  as  on  the  Dead  Sea ;  but 
whether  near  to  or  fiur  from  Engedi,  on  the  west 
or  east  side  of  the  sea,  it  is  fanpossible  to  ascer- 
tain from  the  text. 

Enemes^sar  is  the  name  under  which  ShM- 
maneser  appears  in  the  book  of  Tobit  (1. 2, 15, 
&c^.    Ap. 

Ene^miUL  one  of  the  kaaers  of  the  peopto 
who  returned  ih>m  captiyity  with  IZorobaod 
(1  Esdr.  y.  8).    Ap. 

Engad'cu.  Ecdns.  xxiy.  14.  pShroEDi.]  Ap. 

Sn-gan^xmn.  L  A  dty  in  the  low  conn, 
try  of  «iudah,  named  between  Zanoeh  aind  Tap- 
puah  (Josh.  xy.  34).  —  2.  A  dty  on  the  border 
of  Issachar  (Josh.  xix.  21),  aUotted  with  its 
"  suburbs  "  to  the  Gershonite  Leyites  (xxi.  29). 
There  is  great  probability  in  the  conjecture  of 
Robinson  (ii.  315)  that  it  is  identical  with  the 
Qinaia  of  Josephus  {Ant.  xx.  6,  §1 ),  which  again, 
there  can  be  little  doubt,  sunriyes  in  the  modem 
Jadn,  the  first  yillage  encountered  on  the  ascent 
from  the  great  i^^^in  of  Esdradon  into  Uie  hiUs 
of  the  central  coujitr^ . 

XSnged^  a  town  m  the  wfldemess  of  Judah 
(Josh.  xy.  62),  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Dead 
Sea  (Ez.  xlyii.  10).  Its  original  name  was 
Hazazon-Tamar,  doubtless,  as  Josephus  says, 
on  account  of  the  palm-groyes  which  sur- 
rounded it  (2  Chr.  XX.  2 ;  EccWs.  xxiy.  14). 
Its  site  is  now  irell  known.  It  iS  about  die 
middle  of  the  western  shore  of  the  lake.  Here 
is  a  rich  plain,  half  a  mile  square,  sloping  yery 
gently  from  the  base  of  the  mountains  to  the 
water,  and  shut  in  on  the  north  by  a  lofry  pron^ 
ontory.  About  a  mile  up  the  western  ao- 
cliyity,  and  at  an  eleyation  of  some  400  fbet 
aboye  the  plain,  is  the  fountain  cfAin  JUh, 
from  which  the  place  gets  its  name.  Its  banu 
are  now  cultiyated  by  a  fow  families  of  Arabs, 
who  generally  pitch  their  tents  near  this  spot. 
Traces  of  the  old  city  exist  upon  the  plain  and 
lower  decliyity  of  the  mountain,  on  the  K>uth 
bank  of  the  brook.  The  liistory  of  Engedi, 
though  it  reaches  back  nearly  4,000  years,  may 
be  told  in  a  fow  sentences.  It  was  immediately 
after  an  assault  upon  the  "  Amorites,  that  dwelt 
in  Hazazon-Tamar,"  that  the  fiye  Mesopotamian 
kin^  were  attacked  by  the  rulers  of  the  plain  of 
So<£)m  (Gen.  xiy.  7 ;  comp.  2  Chr.  xx.  2).  Saul 
was  told  that  Dayid  was  m  the  "wilderness  of 
Engedi ; "  and  he  took: "  3,000  men,  and  went 
to  seek  Darid  and  his  men  upon  the  rocks  of 
the  wildooats"  (1  Sam. xxiy.  1-4).  At  a  later 
period  Engedi  was  the  gathering-place  of  the 
Moabites  and  Ammonites  who  went  up  against 
Jerusalem,  and  foil  in  the  yidley  of  Berachah 
(2  Chr.  XX.  2).  The  yineyards  of  Engedi  were 
celebrated  by  Solomon  (Cant  i.  14),  its  balsam 
by  Josephus,  and  its  palms  by  Pliny. 


■wfflw^t  a  tend  eicliutvelj  appliAd  to  nOi- 
iarfAinla  the  Bible.  The  eDpneH  to  which 
dte  term  ii  applied  in  S  Chr.  xxti,  15  were  de- 
ogatA  Eo  propel  Taiioni  nuHile*  from  the  wklli 
M^a  bed^ea  toirn :  one,  like  (he  baluta,  was 
for  ilonee,  oondUinK  probablr  of  a  ■troog  apring 
and  a  tube  to  gfiv  the  right  tUiectioa  *"  '''~ 
ftone;  Miother,  like   '        ■      •■     '■ 

•ngim,  with 
gnaiiilad,  wai  the  battering-nun,  described  in 
Ex.  zzti  9,  and  still  more  pteciselj  in  Ei.  it.  S, 
xxi.  9S.  The  marginal  rendering,  "enginee  of 
■bot"{Jer.TL«,xxxu.Mi  Bc.xxTi.8),  ii  in- 


I*.  trnnBMtspLlta) 


Bngraver.  The  ipedilc  description  of  an 
L5 — I.  j^  (Ex.iiiTiu.in,  and 

.  .  of  engn 

Ing  are  In  connection  with  the  high-pneet'i 
dieea  —  the  two  onTx-stonei,  the  tweTve  jeweU, 
and  the  mitre-plate  having  inacriptioni  on  them 
(Ex.KXTiii.ll,2),3S). 

En-tutd'dall,  one  of  the  cities  on  the  bor- 
der of  Issachar  named  next  to  Ennnnim  (Joah. 
«ix.  1) ).  Tan  de  Velde  would  identify  it  with 
Ain-^aud  on  the  weatem  side  of  Carmel,  and 
^Hitit  9  milea  only  fnaa  the  sea ;  hut  this  is 
mely  ont  of  the  limits  of  the  tribe  of  Isiachar, 
anil  ratiter  in  Asher  or  Hanasseh, 

En-bnk'koret  the  spring  which  bnnt  out 
In  answer  to  the  ciy  of^  Samson  after  his  ex- 
^oit  with  the  jawbone  (Jndg.  xv.  19).  Tande 
Velde  endeavors  to  identify  Lecbi  with  TeU-d- 
LAift/i  A  miles  N,  of  Beeraheba,  and  Enhak- 
kore  with  the  large  spring  between  the  Tell  and 

En>ha'lor,  one  of  the  fonced  dties  in  the 
Inheritance  of  Ni   ~ 
U(»h.  xii.  37). 


E^uwh.    1.  The  eldest  son  of  Cain  (I 
fr,  17),  who  called  the  ci^  which  he  bnilt  after 
his  name  (18).    Bwald  Iknciee  that  there  is  a 
reference  to   the   Phrygian   Iconium.     Other 

gacea  hare  been  IdenOtled  with  the  site  of 
nocfa  with  little  prohabilily :  r^.  Aaacllla  ii 
Snaiana,  the  Hmioehi  in  the  Cancaaun,  &c. — 
S.  The  son  of  Jarwl  nnd  father  of  Melhaselah 
*Oen.*.  SI  f  ;  Lnkeiii.  SB).    In  the  Epistle  of 


...  a  type  (rf  pei^ 

fected  bnnunin.  The  other  nunbera  con- 
nected with  his  bistoty  appear  too  Bymmetrkal 
to  be  without  meaning.  After  tM  birth  of 
Methaaelah  it  is  said  (Oen.T.  !S-«)  that  Enoch 
"  walked  with  God  300  yean . . .  and  he  was 
not;  for  God  took  him."  The [JirBM " walked 
with  God"  is  elsewhere  only  used  of  Koah 
(Gen.vi.  9i  cf.  Gen.  xvii.  1,  Ac),  and  is  to  be 
explained  of  a  prophetic  liife  spent  in  immediate 
conreree  with  me  spiritnal  world.  In  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Hebrew!  the  spring  and  isaiie  of 
Enoch's  lifo  are  clearly  marked.  The  biblical 
notices  of  Enoch  were  a  ftnitfhl  aonice  ofapec- 
aliilion  in  Inter  timea.  Some  theologians  dis- 
puted with  inbtiln  as  to  the  place  to  which  be 
wuremored.  Boui  the  Latin  and  Greek  htberv 
commonly  coupled  Enoch  and  Elijah  as  bittMic 

witnesses  of  the  poeaibilily  of  a    ' 

the  body,  and  m  a  true  homa 

gory  i  and  the  voice  of  eariy  ei 
tion  is  almost  nnanimoas  m  r^ardiiiK  then 
OS  "the  two  witnesBca"  (Rer.  xi.  3  a.)  wbo 
•hould  fall  before  "the  beast."  — S.  In  S  Esdr. 
Ti.  49,  51,  £iucA  stands  in  the  I«tin  (aad  Bng.) 
Veraion  for  Bditmoih  in  the  Elhiopic. 

Snoob.  ttke  Book  of,  is  one  of  the  tnost 
important  remains  of  that  e^^T  apocalyptic 
literature  of  which  the  book  of  Daniel  is  the 
great  prototype.  1.  The  history  of  the  book  is 
remarkable.  The  first  trace  of  its  existence  it 
generallT  found  in  the  Epiatle  of  St  Jade  (14. 
IS;  cf.  Enoch  i.SJ,  but  the  words  of  the  Apos- 
tle leare  it  uncertain  whether  he  deriTcd  his  qno- 
lation  from  tradition  or  from  writing,  though 
the  wide  spread  of  the  book  in  the  aecond  cen- 
tuiy  seeras  almoHl  decisive  in  ftvor  of  the  latter 
supi>oaition.  It  appeara  to  bare  been  kiMiwn  tn 
Jnstin,  Irtnains.  and  Analolina.  Clement  at 
Alexandria  and  Origen  both  make  me  of  it. 
TertuUian  expnaslj  qnotes  the  book  a«  one 
which  was  "  not  received  by  some,  itor  admit- 
ted into  the  Jewish  canon."  ConsidBrahle  tnf^ 
ments  are  preserved  in  the  Cknmogn^itua  aC 
Georgius  Syncellusfe.  791  Aj>.j, and  these,  with 
the  scan^  notices  of  earlier  wnten,  couMitnted 
the  sole  remains  of  the  book  known  in  Eunne 
till  the  close  of  the  last  c«Dttu7.  Heanwhfle, 
however,  a  report  was  current  that  dw  entire 
hook  was  preserved  in  Abysmnia;  andulength, 
in  177S,  Bruce  brought  with  him  on  hia  re- 
turn from  Egypt  three  HSS.  containing  the 
complete  Ethiopic  translation.— S.  The  £thi- 
opic  translation  waa  made  fh>m  the  Greek,  and 
wobahly  towardtjhe  middle  or  dosa  trf"  the 
fourth  cent 


a  shows  satitbctorily  that 


is  still  ni 

the  original,  or  itself  a  ttanslation.  One  of  the 
earliest  tef^nees  to  the  book  occurs  in  the  He- 
brew Book  of  JMlm,  and  the  names  of  the 
angels  and  winds  are  derived  trom  Aramaic 
roots.  In  additian  to  this  a  Hebrew  book  of 
Enoch  was  known  and  used  by  Jewiah  wrlloa 
till  the  thirteenth  oentnij,  m  that  tm   Uttm 
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(TOnndB,  among  others,  many  have  supposed 
that  the  book  was  first  composed  in  Hebrew 
( Aianuean). — 3.  In  its  present  shape  the  book 
consiatB  of  a  series  of  revelations  supposed  to 
hare  been  given  to  Enoch  and  Noah,  which  ex- 
tend to  the  most  varied  aspects  of  nature  and 
life,  and  are  designed  to  oner  a  comprehensive 
vindication  of  the  action  of  Providence.  It  is 
divided  into  five  parts.  The  fr^  part  (Cc  1- 
36),  after  a  eenCTal  introduction,  contains  an 
aoooont  of  the  fiill  of  the  angeltf  (Gen.  vi.  1) 
and  of  the  judgment  to  come  upon  them,  and 
imon  the  giants,  their  ofl&^ring  (6-16);  and 
this  is  foll^red  bv  the  descnption  of  the  jour- 
ney of  Enodi  through  the  earth  and  lower 
heaven  in  company  with  an  angel,  who  showed 
to  lum  manj  en  the  great  mysteries  of  nature, 
the  tieasare-houses  of  the  storms  and  winds, 
and  fires  of  heaven,  the  prison  of  the  fiillen  and 
the  land  of  the  blessed  (17-36).  The  a&cond 
part  (37-71)  is  styled  "a  vision  of  wisdom," 
and  eonsists  of  three  "parables,"  in  which 
Enoch  relates  the  revelations  of  the  higher 
seerets  of  heaven  and  of  the  spiritual  world 
which  were  given  to  him.  The  first  parable 
(38-14)  gives  chiefly  a  picture  of  the  future 
bkssings  and  manifestations  of  the  righteous, 
with  further  details  as  to  the  heavenly  bodies : 
the  second  (45-57)  describes  in  splendid  im- 
agOT  the  coming  of  Messiah,  and  the  results 
much  it  should  work  among  "  the  elect"  and 
the  ninsayeis :  the  third  (58-69)  draws  out  at 
fiurther  length  the  blessedness  of  "  the  elect  and 
holy,'*  and  the  oonfhsion  and  wretchedness  of 
the  sinful  rulers  of  the  world.  The  third  part 
(7S-8S)  is  styled  "  the  book  of  the  course  of  the 
Itthts  of  heaven,"  and  deals  with  the  motions 
of  the  snn  and  moon,  and  the  chanjg;es  of  the 
seasons;  and  with  this  the  narrative  of  the 
journey  of  Enoch  closes.  The  Jburth  part  (83 
-91 )  is  not  distinguished  by  any  special  name, 
hot  eontains  the  record  of  a  drisam  which  was 
mated  to  Enoch  in  his  youth,  in  which  he  saw 
die  history  of  the  kingdoms  of  God  and  of  the 
world  np  to  the  fixul  establishment  of  the 
dnone  of  Messiah.  The  Jifth  mart  (92-105) 
eontains  the  last  addresses  of  Enoch  to  his 
ddhlren,  in  which  the  teaching  of  the  former 
diafilers  is  made  the  groundwork  of  earnest  ez- 
horission.  The  signs  which  attended  the  birth 
of  Koah  are  next  noticed  (106-7) ;  and  an- 
other short "  writing  of  Enoch  "( 108)  forms  the 
close  to  the  whole  book. — 4.  The  general 
vttity  which  the  book  possesses  in  its  present 
marks  it,  in  the  main,  as  the  work  of  one 
hot  intomal  coincidence  diows  with  equal 
«ss  that  different  fragments  were  incorpo- 
rated by  the  author  intokis  work,  and  some 
additions  have  been  probably  made  afterwards. 
The  whole  book  sppears  to  be  distinctly  of  Jew- 
ish origin,  and  it  may  be  regarded  as  describing 
an  important  phase  of  Jeinsh  opinion  shortly 
beidtre  the  coming  of  Christ.  Notwithstanding 
the  qooCation  in  8t  Jude,  and  the  wide  circu- 
lataoB  of  the  book  itself,  the  apocalypse  of 
Enoch  was  uniformlT  and  distinctly  separated 
Iktmi  the  Canonical  Scriptnres. 
fiEvoir.] 

The  son  of  Seth;  property  called 
ssm  1  Chr.L  1  (Gen.  iv>  96,  v.  6, 7, 9, 10, 
11;  Lake  ill  38). 


Xi'nosh.  The  same  as  the  preceding  (\ 
Chr.  i.  I. 

Sn-rim'moxiy  one  of  the  places  which  the 
men  of  Judah  re-inhabited  aner  their  return 
firom  the  Captivity  (Neh.  xi.  29).  Perhaps  the 
same  as  "Am  and  Rimmon"  (Josh.  zv.  32), 
and  "  Ain,  Remmon"  (xiz.  7 ;  and  see  I  Chr. 
iv.  32). 

Bn-ro^gelf  a  spring  which  formed  one  of 
the  landmarks  on  the  boundary-line  between 
Judah  (Josh.  xv.  7)  and  Benjamin  (xviii.  16). 
Here,  apparently  concealed  fifom  the  view  of  the 
city,  Jonathan  and  Ahimaaz  remained,  after  the 
flight  of  David,  awaiting  intellisence  ih>m  with- 
in the  walls  (2  Sam.  xvii.  17) ;  and  here,  by 
the  stone  Zoheleth,  which  is  close  to  En-rogei, 
Adonijah  held  the  feast,  which  was  the  first  and 
last  act  of  his  attempt  on  the  crown  (1  K.  i.  9). 
These  are  all  the  occurrences  of  the  name  in  the 
Bible.  By  Josephus  on  the  last  incident  its  sit- 
uation is  given  as  "  without  the  city,  in  the 
rojral  garden."  In  more  modem  times,  a  trar 
dition,  apparently  first  recorded  by  Brocardus, 
would  make  En-rogel  the  well  of  Job  or  Nehe- 
miah  (Bir  Eyub),  below  the  junction  of  the  val- 
leys of  Kedron  and  Hinnom,  and  south  of  the 
Pool  of  Siloam.  Against  ihiB  general  belief, 
some  strong  arguments  are  urged  cry  Dr.  Bonar 
in  favor  of  identifying  En-rogel  with  the  pres- 
ent "  Fountain  of*^  the  Virgin,"  'Ain  Umm  ed- 
Daraj — the  perennial  source  ih>m  which  the 
Pool  of  Siloam  is  supplied. 

XSn-shem^esh,  a  spring  which  formed  one 
of  the  landmarks  on  the  north  boundary  of  Ju- 
dah CJosh.  XV.  7)  and  the  south  boundary  of 
Benjamin  (xviii.  17).  The  Am-Haud  or  Jta- 
CMt,  —  the  "  Well  of  the  Apostles,"  —  about  a 
mile  below  Bethany,  is  generally  identified  with 
En-Shemesh. 

Ensign  (n^ ;  in  the  A.  V.  generally  *'  en- 
sign," sometimes  " standard  ; '^  dM,  "stan- 
dard," with  the  exception  of  Cant.  li.  4,  "  \mD' 
ner;"  dth/' ensign  " ) .    The  distinction  between 


(Fram  WUUaMO.) 


these  three  Hebrew  terms  is  snfilcienUv  marked 
by  their  respective  uses :  nis  is  AB^mu;  degd,  a 
military  standard  for  a  larfft  division  of  an  army ; 
and  M,  the  same  for  a  $maU  one.  Neither  of 
them,  however,  expresses  the  idea  which  "  stan- 
dard" conveys  to  our  minds,  vis.  hjhg;  the 
standards  in  use  among  the  Hebrews  probably 
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resembled  those  of  the  Egyptums  and  AsBjrians 
—a  figure  or  device  of  some  kind  elevated  on  a 
pole.  (1.)  The  notices  of  the  n^s  or  "  ensign  " 
are  most  ftetjnent;  it  consisted  of  some  well 
understood  signal  which  was  exhibited  on  the 
top  of  a  pole  from  a  bare  mountain  top  (Is.  xiii. 
2,  xviii.  3 ) .  What  the  nature  of  the  signal  was, 
we  have  no  means  of  stating.  The  important 
point  to  be  observed  is,  that  the  nU  was  an  oc- 
casional signal,  and  not  a  military  standard.  — 
(2.)  The  term  degd  is  used  to  describe  the  stan- 
daraa  which  were  given  to  each  of  the  four  divi- 
sions of  the  Israelite  army  at  the  time  of  the 
Exodus  (Num.  i.  52,  iL  2  ff.,  x.  14  ff.).  The 
character  of  the  Hebrew  military  standards  is 
quite  a  matter  of  conjecture ;  the3r  probably  re- 
sembled the  Egyptian,  which  consisted  of  a 
sacred  emblem,  such  as  an  animal,  a  boat,  or 
the  king's  name. 

Sn-Uppa^all.  It  is  probably  identical 
with  Ti^puah,  the  position  of  which  will  be 
elsewhere  examined  (Josh.  xvii.  7). 

Bp8»'llietlUL  a  Christian  at  Rome,  greeted 
bv  St.  Paul  in  Bom.  xvi.  5,  and  designated  as 
his  beloved,  and  "  the  first-firuits  of  Acnaia  unto 
Christ." 

Ep^'a^iraSy  a  fellow -laborer  with  the 
Apostle  Paul,  mentioned  Col.  i.  7,  as  having 
taught  the  Colossian  chureh  the  grace  of  God 
in  truth,  and  designated  a  feithftu  minister  of 
Christ  on  their  b3ialf.  He  was  at  that  time 
witii  Sl  Paul  at  Bome  (Col.  iv.  12),  and  seems 
by  the  expression  there  used  to  have  been  a  Co- 
lossian by  birth.  We  find  him  again  mentioned 
in  the  Epistie  to  Philemon  (ver.  28),  which  was 
sent  at  tne  same  time  as  that  to  the  Colossians. 
Epaphras  may  be  the  same  as  Epaphroditus, 
but  the  notices  in  the  N.  T.  do  not  enable  ns  to 
spade  with  any  confidence. 

Epaphrodi'tUS  (PhU.  ii.  25,  iv.  18).  See 
above  under  Epaphras. 

E^phahy  the  flnt,  in  order,  of  ihe  sons  of 
Midian  (Qen.  xxv.  4 ;  1  Chr.  L  S3),  afterwards 
mentioned  by  Isaiah  (Ix.  6, 7).  No  satislactoiy 
identification  of  this  tribe  has  been  discovered. 

E'phah*  L  Concubine  of  Caleb,  in  the 
line  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  ii.  46).  —2.  Son  of  Jah- 
dai:  also  in  the  line  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  ii.  47). 

Spbah*    [Mbasurbs,] 

^^hai,  a  Netophathite,  whose  sons  were 
among  the  "  captains  of  the  forces  "  left  in  Ju- 
dah i^ter  the  deportation  to  Babylon  ( Jer.  xl. 
8,  xlL  3,  comp.  xl.  13). 

E^pher*  tne  second,  in  order,  of  the  sons  of 
Midian  (Gen.  xxv.  4  ;  1  Chr.  i.  33).  His  set- 
tlements have  not  been  identified  with  any  prob- 
ability. 

E'pher*  L  A  son  of  Ezra,  among  the  de- 
scendants of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  17). — 2.  One 
of  the  heads  of  the  fiunilies  of  Bianasseh  on  the 
east  of  Jordan  (1  Chr.  v.  24). 

B^hea-dam^mim.  a  place  between  Socoh 
and  Azekah,  at  which  tne  Philistines  were  en- 
camped before  the  affray  in  which  Goliath  was 
killed  (1  Sam.  xvii.  1).  Under  the  shorter 
t>rm  of  Pasdammim  it  occurs  once  again  in  a 
similar  connection  (1  Chr.  xi.  13).    [Elah.] 

BphesiaiiB.  the  Epistle  to  the»  was 

written  by  the  Apostle  St.  Paul  during  his  first 
captivity  at  Bome  (Acts  xxviii.  16),  apparentiy 
immediately  after  he  had  written  the  Epistie  to 


the  Colossians  [Colossians,  £p.  to],  and  dm. 
ing  that  period  (perhaps  the  eariy  poit  of  a  j>. 
62)  when  his  imprisonment  had  not  assainfid 
the  severer  character  which  seems  to  have  mma^aJi 
its  close.  This  sublime  q>tBtle  was  addressed 
to  the  Christian  chnich  at  the  ancient  and  &> 
mous  city  of  Ephesus,  that  chuch  which  the 
Apostle  had  himself  founded  (Acts  xix.  1  sq.» 
comp.  xviii.  10),  with  which  he  abode  so  long 
(Acts  XX.  31 ),  and  irom  the  elders  of  which  he 
parted  with  such  a  warm-hearted  and  afibctiiig 
farewell  (Acts  xx.  18-<I5).  The  contents  of  this 
epistle  easily  admit  of  being  divided  into  two 
portions,  the  fint  mainly  £ctnmU  (ch.  i.-«i.), 
the  second  hortatoiy  and  pmcUoal.  With  regmrd 
to  the  auihenUdty  and  gemaneieu  of  this  epistle, 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  there  an  no  jnst 
grounds  for  doubt.  The  testimonies  of  aatiqiiity 
are  unusually  strong.  Even  if  we  do  not  press 
the  supposed  aUusions  in  Ignatius  and  Polycarp, 
we  can  confidentiy  adduce  Irenseus,  Clem.  Alex., 
Origen,  Tertullian,  and  after  them  the  constant 
and  pereistent  tra<tition  of  the  ancient  Chnich. 
Even  Mareion  did  not  deny  that  the  epistie  was 
written  by  St.  Paul,  nor  did  heretics  refbse  o^ 
casionally  to  cite  it  as  confessedly  due  to  him  as 
its  author.  In  recent  times,  however,  its  genu- 
ineness has  been  somewhat  vehemently  calfed  in 
question.  De  Wette  labon  to  prove  that  it  is 
a  mere  spiritiess  expansion  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Colossians,  though  compiled  in  the  Apostolic 
age:  Schwegler,  Banr,  and  others,  advance  a 
step  further,  and  reject  both  epistles  as  of  no 
higher  antiqui^  than  the  age  of  Montanism 
and  early  Gnosticism.  For  a  detailed  i^y  to 
the  arguments  of  De  Wette  and  Banr,  tin  sta- 
dent  may  be  referred  to  Me^er,  Eifdek.  z,  Ejk. 
p.  19  sq.  (ed.  2) ;  Davidson.  Introd,  to  N,  7*.,  ii. 
p.  3S2sq. ;  and  Alford,  Prolegomma,  p.  8.  Two 
special  points  require  a  brief  notice :  —  ( I . )  The 
rmdaru  for  whom  this  epistie  was  designed.  In 
the  opening  paragraph  the  words  h  ^feo^  are 
omitted  b^  ^  B,  67,  Basil,  and  possibly  Tertol- 
lian.  This,  combined  with  the  somewhat  no- 
ticeable omission  of  all  greetings  to  the  memben 
of  a  Chureh  with  which  the  Apostie  stood  in 
such  afibctionate  relation,  and  some  other  inter- 
nal oljections,  have  suggested  a  doubt  whether 
these  words  really  formed  a  part  of  the  original 
text.  At  first  sight  these  oonbts  seem  {daasi- 
ble ;  but  when  we  oppose  to  them  (a)  the  over- 
whelming weight  ofoiplomatic  evidence  for  the 
insertion  of  the  words,  (b)  the  testimony  of  sll 
the  venions,  (c)  the  universal  designstion  of 
this  epistie  by  the  sncient  Chnrch  (ISarekm 
standing  alone  in  his  assertion  tlurt  it  was  writ- 
ten to  me  Laodiceans)  as  an  epistie  to  tk§  Epk»>- 
ikttu,  {d)  the  extreme  difBcnltr  in  giving  any 
satisfectory  meaning  to  the  isolated  paitioipl^ 
and  the  absence  of  any  parallel  usage  in  the 
ApoBtle's  writings,— we  can  searedy  fed  any 
doubt  as  to  the  proprie^r  of  removing  the  Iwack- 
ets  in  which  these  words  are  enclosed  in  the  2d 
edition  of  Tischendorf,  and  of  considering  them 
an  integral  part  of  the  original  text.  —  (2.)  The 
question  ot  priori^  in  respect  of  oompositiott 
between  this  epistie  end  that  to  the  Coioasians 
is  very  difficult  to  adjust.  On  the  whole,  boA 
internal  and  external  considerations  seam  som^ 
what  in  fovor  of  the  priori^  of  ths  Bpistts  to 
the  Odossisna* 
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Bph^esOB.  an  illnstrioiu  city  in  the  district 
of  Ionia,  nearljr  opposite  the  island  of  Samos, 
and  about  the  middle  of  the  western  coast  of 
die  peninanla  oommonlj  called  Asia  Minor. 
Of  the  Roman  province  of  Asia,  E^hesns  was 
the  capital.  —  1.  Geogmpkiad  Relations.  —  All 
the  cities  of  Ionia  were  remarkablj  well  situated 
for  the  growth  of  commercial  prosperity,  and 
none  more  so  than  Ephesns.  in  tne  time  of 
Angnstos  it  was  the  ^pneat  emporium  of  all 
the  regions  of  Asia  within  the  Tanms:  its 
haitor  (named  Panormns),  at  the  month  of  the 
Cajster,  was  elaborately  constructed.  St  Paul's 
life  alone  Aimishes  illustrations  of  its  mercantile 
rdationa  with  Achaia  on  the  W.,  Macedonia  on 
the  N.y  and  Syria  on  the  E.  As  to  the  relations 
of  Ephesns  to  the  inland  regions  of  the  con- 
tinent, these  also  are  pn>minently  brought  before 
OS  in  the  Apostle's  trarels.  The  "upper  coasts" 
(Acts  xiz.  1 )  through  which  he  passed,  when 
■boat  to  take  up  his  residence  in  the  city,  were 
the  Phrygian  table-lands  of  the  interior.  Two 
gfeafi  roads  at  least,  in  the  Roman  times,  led 
esstward  from  Ephesus ;  one  through  the  passes 
of  Trndua  to  Sudis  (Rev-  iit  1 )  and  thence  to 
Galatia  and  the  N.  £.,  the  other  round  the 
extremity  of  Pte^ras  to  Magnesia,  and  so  up 
tlie  valley  of  the  Meander  to  Iconium,  whence 
the  communication  was  direct  to  the  Euphrates 
cud  to  the  Syrian  Antioch.  There  seem  to 
hare  been  Sardian  and  Magnesian  gates  on  the 
E.  side  oi  Ephesns  corresponding  to  these  roads 
respectively.  There  were  also  coast-roads  leading 
Borthwaitls  to  Smyrna  and  southwards  to  Mile- 
tos.  By  the  latter  of  these  it  is  probable  that 
the  Epnesian  elders  travelled  when  summoned 
to  meet  Paul  at  the  latter  city  (Acts  xx.  1 7, 18). 
'^  S.  Tamie  ami  Wonkip  oflHana.  —  Conspic- 
uooa  at  the  head  of  the  harbor  of  Ephesns  was 
the  great  temple  of  Diana  or  Artemis,  the 
tatalarf  divinity  of  the  city.  This  building 
was  raiaed  on  immense  substructions,  in  con- 
seqnenee  of  the  swampy  nature  of  the  ground. 
The  earlier  temple,  which  had  been  bc^n 
beine  the  Persian  war,  was  burnt  down  in  the 
night  when  Alexander  the  Great  was  bom; 
waaA  another  stmctnre,  raised  by  the  enthusiastic 
co-openrtion  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  *' Asia," 
had  taken  its  place.  The  magnificence  of  this 
sanctnary  was  a  proverb  throughout  the  civilized 
worid.  in  consequence  of  this  devotion  the  city 
of  Epbeans  was  ciUled  veucopof  (Acts  xix.  35) 
or  "  warden  "  of  Diana.  Another  consequence 
of  the  edebri^  of  Diana's  worship  at  Ephesus 
waa^  that  a  lage  mannihctoiy  grew  up  there  of 
pofftthle  shrines,  which  strangers  pnrcnased,  and 
detoteea  carried  wiA  them  on  journeys  or  set 
their  honses.  Of  the  manufacturers 
in  this  bosiness,  perhaps  Alexander 
ith"  (2  Tim.  iv.  14)  was  one. 
of  Demetrius  the  "silversmith"  is 
'—3.  Sim^  and  Practice  of  Magic,  — 
Not  nneonneeted  with  the  preceding  subject 
was  the  remariuible  prevalence  of  magical  arts 
at  BphesQS.  In  ilnistration  of  the  magical 
books  which  were  publicly  burnt  (Acts  xix.  19) 
■nder  the  inflnenee  of  St  Paul's  preaching,  it 
is  enough  hen  to  refer  to  the  'EfMia  ypofiftara 
(mentioned  by  PIntarch  and  others),  which 
were  regarded  em  a  chann  when  pronounced, 
«i  wiien  written  down  were  canned  about  as 
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amulets. — 4.  Provincial  and  MuntdpcU  Gooen^ 
ment. — It  is  well  known  that  Asia  was  a 
proconsular  province;  and  in  harmony  with 
this  fstci  we  find  proconsuls  (A.  Y. "  deputies,") 
specially  mentioned  (ver.  38).  Again  we  leam 
from  Pliny  (v.  31)  that  Ephesns  was  an  assize- 
town  ;  and  in  the  sacred  narrative  (ver.  38)  we 
find  the  court-days  aUuded  to  as  actually  being 
held  (A.  V.  "the  law  is  open")  during  the 
uproar.  Ephesus  itself  was  a  "  firee  city,"  and 
had  its  own  assemblies  and  its  own  magistrates. 
The  senato  is  mentioned  by  Josephus;  and  St. 
Luke,  in  the  narrative  before  us,  speii^  of  the 
S^fiOi  (ver.  30,  33,  A.V.  "  the  people  ")  and  of 
its  customary  assemblies  (ver.  39,  A.V. "  a  law- 
ftil  assembly").  We  even  find  conspicuous 
mention  made  of  one  of  the  most  important 
municipal  officers  of  Ephesus,  the  '^Town- 
Clerk'  or  keeper  of  the  records,  whom  we 
know  ih>m  other  sources  to  have  been  a  person 
of  great  influence  and  responsibUitv.  It  is 
remarkable  how  all  these  political  and  religious 
characteristics  of  Ephesus,  which  appear  in  the 
sacred  narrative,  are  illustrated  by  inscriptions 
and  coins.  The  coins  of  Ephesus  are  rail  of 
allusions  to  the  worship  of  Diana  in  various 
aspects.  That  Jews  were  established  there  in 
considerable  numbers  is  known  finom  Josephus 
{U.  c),  and  might  be  inibrred  finom  its  mercan- 
tile eminence ;  but  it  is  also  evident  from  Acts 
ii.  9,  vi.  9.  It  is  here,  and  here  only,  that  we 
find  disciples  of  John  the  Baptist  explicitly 
mentioned    after    the    ascension    of    Christ 

I  Acts  xviii.  25,  xix.  3).  The  case  of  Apollos 
xvlii.  24)  is  an  exemplification  farther  of  the 
intercourse  between  this  place  and  Alexandria. 
The  fint  seeds  of  Christian  truth  were  possibly 
sown  at  Ephesus  immediately  after  the  Great 
Pentecost  (Acts  ii.).  In  St  Paul's  stay  of 
more  than  two  yoiars  (xix.  8,  10,  xx.  31). 
which  formed  the  most  important  passage  of 
his  third  circuit,  and  daring  which  he  la&red, 
first  in  the  synagogue  (xix.  8),  and  then  in  the 
school  of  Tyrannns  (ver.  9),  and  also  in  private 
houses  (xx.  20K  and  during  which  he  wrote 
the  First  Epistle  to  the  Connthians,  we  have 
the  period  of  the  chief  evangelization  of  this 
shore  of  the  JRgetn.  The  addresii  at  Miletus 
shows  that  the  church  at  Ephefcus  was  thor- 
oughly oiganized  under  its  presbyters.  At  a 
later  period  Timotht  was  set  over  them,  as  we 
leam  from  the  two  epistles  addressed  to  him. 
Amonj;  St  Paul's  other  companions,  two. 
Trophimus  and  Tychicus,  were  natives  of 
Asia  (xx.  4),  and  the  latter  probably  (2  Tim. 
iv.  12),  the  former  certainly  (Acts  xxi.  29), 
natives  of  Ephesus.  In  the  same  connection  we 
ought  to  mention  Onesiphorus  (2  Tiro.  i.  1&-18J 
and  his  household  (iv.  19).  On  the  other  hand 
must  be  noticed  certain  specified  Ephesian 
antagonists  of  the  Apostle,  the  sons  or  Soeva 
and  his  party  (Acts  xix.  14),  HymenAus  and 
Alexander  (1  Tim.  i.  20;  2  Tim.  iv.  14), 
and  Phygellus  and  Hermogenes  (2  Tim.  i.  15). 
The  site  of  ancient  Ephesus  has  been  visited 
and  examined  by  many  travellers  during  the 
last  200  years.  The  wliole  place  is  now  utteriy 
desolate,  with  the  exception  of  the  small  Turk- 
ish village  at  Ajfasaluk.  The  ruins  are  of  vast 
extent,  &th  on  Coressus  and  on  the  plain ;  but 
thers  is  great  doubt  as  to  many  topographical 
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details.  It  is  8atisiiebctoi7,  however,  that  the 
poBition  of  the  theatre  on  Mount  Prion  is 
absolutely  certain. 

SphlAlf  a  descendant  of  Jndah,  of  the  family 
of  Hezron  and  of  Jerahmeel  (1  Chr.  ii.  37). 

Ephod.  a  sacred  vestment  originally  appro- 
priate to  uie  high-priest  (Ex.  xxviii.  4),  out 
aftorwards  worn  by  ordinary  priests  (1  Sam. 
xxii.  18),  and  deemed  characteristic  of  the 
office  (1  Sam.  ii.  28,  xiv.  8 ;  Hos.  iii.  4).  For  a 
description  of  the  robe  itself  see  Hiqh-Fsibst. 
The  importance  of  the  ephod  as  the  receptacle 
of  the  Dreastplate  led  to  its  adoption  m  the 
idolatrous  forms  of  worship  instituted  in  the 
time  of  the  Judges  (Judg.  viii.  27,  xvii.  5, 
xviii.  14  ff.). 

E^hod.  Father  of  Hanniel  of  the  tribe 
of  Manasseh  (Num.  xxxiv.  23). 

E'phrainiy  the  second  son  of  Joseph  by 
his  wife  Asenath.  The  first  indication  we  have 
of  that  ascendency  over  his  elder  brother 
Manasseh,  which  at  a  later  period  the  tribe  of 
Ephraim  so  unmistakablv  possessed,  is  in  the 
blessing  of  the  children  by  Jacob,  Gen.  xlviii. 
—  a  passage  on  the  a^  and  genuineness  of 
which  the  severest  criticism  has  cast  no  doubt. 
Ephraim  would  appear  at  that  time  to  have 
been  about  21  years  old.  He  was  bom  before 
the  beginning  of  the  seven  years  of  famine, 
towards  the  latter  part  of  which  Jacob  had 
come  to  Egypt,  17  years  before  his  death 
(Gen.  xlvii.  28).  Before  Joseph's  death Ephra- 
im's  family  had  reached  the  third  generation 
(Gen.  1.  23 h  and  it  must  have  been  about  this 
time  that  the  afihiy  mentioned  in  1  Chr.  vii.  21 
occurred.  To  this  early  period  too  must 
probably  be  referred  the  circumstance  alluded 
to  in  Ps.  Ixxviii.  9.  The  numbers  of  the  tribe 
do  not  at  once  ftdfil  the  promise  of  the  blessine 
of  Jacob.  At  the  census  in  the  wilderness  of 
Sinai  (Num.  i.  32,  33,  ii.  19)  its  numbers  were 
40,500,  placing  it  at  the  head  of  the  children  of 
Rachel ;  Manasseh's  number  being  32,200,  and 
Benjamin's  35,400.  But  40  years  later,  on  the 
eve  of  the  conquest  (Num.  xxvi.  37),  with- 
out any  apparent  cause,  while  Manasseh  had 
advanced  to  52,700,  and  Benjamin  to  45,600, 
Ephraim  had  decreased  to  32,500,  the  only 
smaller  number  being  that  of  Simeon,  22,200. 
It  is  at  the  time  of  the  sendine  of  the  spies 
that  we  are  first  introduced  to  uie  great  hero 
to  whom  the  tribe  owed  much  of  its  subsequent 
greatness.  Under  Joshua,  and  in  spite  of  the 
smallness  of  its  numbers,  the  tribe  must  have 
taken  a  high  position  in  the  nation,  to  judge 
fTt>m  the  tone  which  the  Ephraimites  assumed 
on  occasions  shortly  subsequent  to  the  conquest. 
The  boundaries  of  the  portion  of  Ephraim  are 
given  in  Jos.  xvi.  I-IO.  The  south  boundary 
was  coincident  for  part  of  its  length  with  the 
north  boundary  of  Beniamin.  Commencing  at 
the  Jordan,  at  the  reach  opposite  Jericho,  it  ran 
to  the  "  water  of  Jericho,  probably  the  Ain 
Duk  or  Ain  Sultan:  thence  by  one  of  the 
ravines,  the  Wady  Harith  or  W.  SuweinU,  it 
ascended  through  the  wilderness — Midbar,  the 
uncultivated  waste  hills — to  Mount  Bethel 
and  Luz ;  and  thence  by  Ataroth, "  the  Japh- 
letite,"  Bethhoron  the  lower,  and  Gezer — all 
with  one  exception  unknown  —  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, probably  about  Joppa.    The  general 


direction  of  this  line  is  N.  E.  by  E.  In  Josh, 
xvi.  8  we  probably  have  a  fragment  of  the 
northern  boundary  (oomp.  xvii.  10),  the  torrent 
Kanah  being  the  NaAr  aAkkdariuat  below  the 
ancient  Cssarea.  But  it  is  very  possiUe  that 
there  never  was  any  definite  sutidivision  of  the 
territory  assigned  to  the  two  brother  tribes. 
Among  the  towns  named  as  Manasseh's  were 
Bethshean  in  the  Jordan  Valley,  Endor  on  the 
slopes  of  the  "Little  Hennon,"  Taanach  on 
the  north  side  of  Carmel,  and  Dor  on  the  ses- 
coast  south  of  the  same  mountain.  Here  the 
boundary — the  north  boundazy — joined  that 
of  Asher,  which  dipped  below  Carmd  to  take 
in  an  angde  of  the  nlain  of  Sharon :  N.  and 
N.  W.  of  Manasseh  la^  Zebulun  and  Issachar 
respectivebr.  The  territory  thus  allotted  to  the 
"  house  of  Joseph  "  may  be  roughly  estimated 
at  55  mUes  from  E.  to  W.  by  70  from  K.  to  S., 
a  portion  about  equal  in  extent  to  the  counties 
of^orfolk  and  Sufiblk  combined.  But  tlwu^h 
similar  in  size,  nothing  can  be  more  difioent  m 
its  nature  from  those  level  counties  than  this 
broken  and  hilly  tract.  Central  Palestine  con- 
sists of  an  elevated  district  which  rises  fiorn  the 
flat  ranges  of  the  wilderness  on  the  south  of 
Judah,  and  terminates  on  the  north  with  the 
slopes  which  descend  into  the  great  plain  of 
Esaraelon.  On  the  west  a  flat  strip  separates  it 
from  the  sea,  and  on  the  east  anotoer  flat  strip 
forms  the  valley  of  the  Jordan.  Of  this  district 
the  northern  naif  was  occupied  by  the  great 
tribe  we  are  now  considering.  Tiiis  was  the 
Hcar-Ephraim,  the  "  Mount  Epnraim,"  a  district 
which  seems  to  extend  as  far  south  as  Ramah 
and  Bethel  (1  Sam.  i.  1,  vii.  17;  2  Chr.  xiii. 
4,  19,  compared  with  xv.  8), — places  bnt  a  few 
miles  nortn  of  Jerusalem,  and  within  the  limits 
of  Benjamin.  In  structure  it  is  limestone  — 
rounded  hills  separated  by  valleys  of  denuda- 
tion, but  much  less  regular  and  monotonous 
than  the  part  more  to  the  south,  about  and 
below  Jerusalem ;  with  wide  plains  in  the  heart 
of  the  mountains,  streams  of  running  water, 
and  continuous  tracts  of  vegetation.  The 
wealth  of  their  possession  had  not  the  same 
immediately  degrading  eSect  on  this  tribe  that 
it  had  on  some  of  its  northern  brethren.  Va- 
rious causes  may  have  helped  to  avert  this 
evil.  I.  The  central  situation  of  Ephraim,  in 
the  highway  of  all  communications  fix>m  one 
part  of  the  countiy  to  another.  2.  The  posi- 
tion of  Shechem,  with  the  two  sacred  mountains 
of  Ebal  and  Gerizim,  and  of  Shiloh,  and  further 
of  the  tomb  and  patrimony  of  Joshua.  3.  There 
was  a  spirit  about  the  tribe  itself  which  may 
have  been  both  a  cause  and  a  conseqn^ioe  of 
these  advantages  of  position.  That  spirit, 
though  sometimes  taking  ihe  form  of  noUe 
remonstrance  and  reparation  ^2  Chr.  xxviii. 
9-15),  usually  manifests  itself  m  jeaJons  com- 
plaint at  some  enterprise  undertaken  or  ad- 
vantage gftin^  in  which  they  had  not  a  chief 
share.  The  unsettled  state  of  the  ooundy 
in  general,  and  of  the  interior  of  Ephraim 
in  particular  (Judg.  ix.),  and  the  oontfainal 
incursions  of  foreigners,  prevented  the  power 
of  the  tribe  fh>m  manifesting  itself  In  a  more 
formidable  manner  than  by  theae  moimuni, 
during  the  time  of  the  Judges  and  the  fiist 
stage  of  the  monarchy.     Bnt  tihA  reign  of 
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Solomon^  iplendid  in  appearance  bat  oppressive 
to  the  people,  dereloped  ooth  the  circumstances 
of  revolt,  and  the  leader  who  was  to  tarn  them 
to  account.  Solomon  saw  throagh  the  crisis, 
and  if  he  ooold  hare  succeeded  in  killing  Jero- 
boam as  he  tried  to  do  (I  K.  xL  40),  the 
disraption  might  have  been  postponed  for 
anotrcr  centuij.  As  it  was,  the  outbreak  was 
defiorred  for  a  time,  but  the  irritation  ¥ras  not 
aUajed,  and  the  insane  fblljr  of  his  son  brought 
the  mischief  to  a  head.  From  the  time  of  the 
revolt,  in  two  senses  the  historv  of  Ephraim  is 
the  historr  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  since  not 
onljr  did  the  tribe  be«>me  a  kingdom,  bat  the 
kingdom  embraced  little  besides  ue  tribe.  This 
is  not  sarprising,  and  quite  susceptible  of  ex- 
planation. Nonh  of  Ephraim  the  country  ap- 
pears never  to  have  been  really  taken  possession 
of  by  the  Israelites.  And  in  addition  to  this 
original  defect  there  is  much  in  the  physical 
formaiUon  and  circumstanoes  of  the  upper  por- 
tion of  Palestine  to  explain  why  those  tnbes 
never  took  any  active  part  in  the  kingdom. 
Bat  on  the  other  hand  tae  position  of  Ephraim 
was  altogether  diflerent  ft  was  one  at  once 
of  great  richness  and  great  security.  Her  fer- 
tile plains  and  well-watered  valleys  could  only 
be  reached  by  a  laborious  ascent  through  steep 
and  narrow  ravines,  all  but  impassable  for  an 
annj.  There  is  no  record  of  anj  attack  on 
the  central  kingdom,  either  from  the  Jordan 
valley  or  the  maritime  plain.  On  the  north 
side,  from  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  it  was  more 
accessible,  and  it  was  from  this  side  that  the 
final  invasion  appears  to  have  been  made. 

S^p^braim.  In  "  Baal-hazor  which  is  br 
Ephraim  "  was  Absalom's  sheep-farm,  at  which 
took  plsne  the  murder  of  Amnon,  one  of  the 
earliest  precursors  of  the  great  revolt  (S  Sam. 
xiit  83).  Thure  is  unfortunately  no  dew  to  its 
sitoadon. 

Vptarainiy  a  city  "  in  the  district  near  the 
wikiemess  "  to  which  our  Lord  retired  with  his 
disciples  when  threatened  with  violence  by  the 
priests  (John  xi.  &4).  Dr.  Robinson  coiyec- 
tores  that  Ophrah  and  Ephraim  are  identical, 
and  tliat  their  moden  x^resentadve  isef-jTat- 
jFiM.  It  is  sitaated4  or  5  railes  east  of  Bethel, 
and  16  from  Jerusalem. 

Wphrsitai,  Qate  OjL  one  of  the  gates  of 
the  city  of  Jerusalem  (2  K.  xiv.  13 ;  S  Chr.  xxv. 
i3 ;  Keh.  viiL  16,  xiL  39),  probably  at  or  near 
tbeposition  of  the  present  "  Damascus  gate." 

X'pbraiiii*  the  Wood  ofl  a  wood,  or 

rather  a  forest,  on  the  E.  of  Jordan,  in  which 
the  fatal  battle  was  fought  between  the  armies 
of  David  and  of  Absidom  (2  Sam.  xviti.  6). 
The  sn^pgestion  is  due  to  Grotios  that  the  name 
was  derived  from  the  slanghter  of  Ephraim  at 
the  folds  of  Jordan  by  the  GQeadttes  under 
J^hthah  ( Jnde.  xii.  1 , 4, 5).  Is  it  not  at  least 
aqoalW  probable  that  ihe  forest  derived  its 

uae  Rom  this  very  battle  1 

SMK'ralmite.    Of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim ; 

sewliero  called  "  Ephrathite"  (Juds.  xii.  5). 

Sphra'in,  a  citr  of  Israel,  which  with  its 
dependent  hamlets  Abijah  and  the  armj[  of  Ju- 
dah  captared  from  Jeroboam  (2  Chr.  xiil.  19). 
It  has  Deen  ooigectared  that  this  Ephrain  or 
Ephron  is  kfantical  with  the  Ephraim  by  which 
Anokn's  sbsep-form  of  Baal-naaorwas  situat- 


ed ;  with  the  city  called  Ephrsim  near  the  wil- 
derness in  which *our  Lord  lived  for  some  time ; 
and  with  Ophrah,  a  city  of  Bei^amin,  appar- 
ently not  far  from  Bethel.  But  nothing  more 
than  coiyecture  can  be  arrived  at  on  these 
points. 

Eph'ratah,  or  Sph'rath.  L  Second  wife 
of  Caleb  the  son  of  Hesron,  mother  of  Hur, 
and  grandmother  of  Caleb  tlie  spy,  according 
to  1  Chr.  ii.  19,  50,  and  probably  24,  and  iv.  4. 
—  2.  The  ancient  name  of  Bethlehem-Judah, 
as  is  manifest  from  Gen.  xxxv.  16, 19,  xlviii.  7. 
It  cannot  therefore  have  derived  its  name  from 
Ephratah,  the  mother  of  Hur.  It  seems  obvi- 
ous, therefore,  to  infer  that,  on  the  contrary, 
Ephratah,  the  mother  of  Hur,  wtui  so  called 
from  the  town  of  her  birth,  and  that  she  prob- 
ably was  the  owner  of  the  town  and  district 
Another  possible  explanation  is,  that  Ephratali 
may  have  been  the  name  given  to  some  daugh- 
ter of  Benjamin  to  commemorate  the  circum- 
stance of  Rachel  his  mother  having  died  close 
to  Ephrath.  But  it  would  not  account  for 
Ephratah's  descendants  being  settled  at  Bethle- 
hem. — 3.  Gesenins  thinks  that,  in  Ps.  cxxxii.  6, 
Ephratah  means  Ephraim. 

Eph'rathite.  1.  An  inhabitant  of  Beth- 
lehem (Ruth  i.  2). — 2.  An  Ephraimite  (1  Sam. 
i.  I  ;  1  K.  xi.  26). 

XSph^ron,  the  son  of  Zochar,  a  Hittite,  from 
whom  Abraham  bought  the  field  and  cave  of 
Machpelah  (Gen.  xxiii.  ^17,  xxv.  9,  xlix.  29, 
30 J.  13). 

Bph  rOXly  a  very  strong  city  on  the  east  of 
JordSn  between  Camaim  (Ashteroth-Kamoim) 
and  Bethshean,  attacked  and  demolished  by 
Judas  MaocabsBus  (1  Mace.  v.  46-62 ;  2  Mace, 
xii.  27).    Ap. 

Epn^ron,  Mount.  The  "  dties  of  Mount 
Ephron  "  formed  one  of  the  landmarlcs  on  the 
northern  boundanr  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  ('Josh. 
XV.  9).  Ephron  is  probably  the  ran^  or  hills 
on  the  west  side  or  Waehf  Beit^Hamtia,  oppo- 
site £^%a. 

Emoare'anSy  the,  derived  their  name 
frrom  Epicurus  (342-271  B.C.),  a  philosopher  of 
Attic  descent,  whose  ''Grarden'^  at  Athens  ri- 
valled in  popularitv  the  "Porch"  and  the 
"  Academy."  The  doctrines  of  Epicurus  found 
wide  acceptance  in  Asia  Minor  ana  Alexandria, 
and  they  gained  a  brilliant  advocate  at  Rome  in 
Lucretius  (95-AO  B.C.).  The  object  of  Epicu- 
rus was  to  find  in  philosophy  a  practical  guide 
to  happiness.  True  pleasure  and  not  abmlute 
truth  was  the  end  at  which  he  aimed ;  experi- 
ence and  not  reason  the  test  on  which  he  relied. 
It  is  obvious  that  a  system  thus  framed  would 
d^^erate  by  a  natural  descent  into  mere  ma- 
terialism ;  and  in  this  form  Epicureism  was  the 
popular  philosophy  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era  (cr.  t)iog>  L*  x.  5, 9).  When  St 
Paul  addressed  "  Epicureans  and  Stoics  "  (Acts 
xvii.  18)  at  Athens,  ihe  philosophy  of  life  was 
practically  reduced  to  toe  teaching  of  those 
two  antagonistic  schools. 

Epipn'anes  (iMaoc.  i.  lo,  x.  i).    [Akti- 

OCHUS  Epiphahes.]     Ap. 

Eplphi  (3  Mace.  vi.  88),  name  of  the 
eleventh  month  of  the  Egyptian  Vague  year, 
and  the  Alexandrian  or  Egyptian  Julian  year. 

EpiBtle.     It  is  proposed  in  the  present 
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article  to  speak  of  the  Epistle  or  letter  as  a 
means  of  commanicatioii.    The  use  of  written 


letters  implies,  it  needs  hardlj  be  said,  a  con- 
siderable progress  in  the  development  of  civil- 
ized life.  In  the  earlr  nomadic  stages  of  so- 
<:iet7  accordingly,  we  mid  no  traces  of  any  but 
onu  communications.  The  first  recorded  letter 
in  the  historjr  of  the  0.  T.  was  that  which 
David  wrote  to  Joab,  and  sent  by  the  hand  of 
Uriah  (2  Sam.  xi.  14),  and  this  must  obvionsly 
have  been  sealed  with  the  king's  seal.  The 
material  used  for  the  impression  of  the  seal  was 
probably  Uie  "  clay  "  of  Job  xxxviii.  14.  Writ- 
ten communications  become  more  frequent  in 
the  later  history.  The  kii^of  Syria  sends  a 
letter  to  the  kins  of  Israel  (2  K.  v.  5, 6).  Elijah 
the  prophet  sends  a writingto  Jehoram  (2  Chr. 
xxi.  12).  The  books  of  Ezra  and  Nenemiah 
contain  or  reit^  to  many  such  documents  (Ezr. 
iv.  6,  7, 11,  V.  6,  vii.  11 :  Neh.  ii.  7,  9,  vi.  5). 
The  Epistles  of  the  N.  T.  in  their  outward 
ibrm  are  such  as  might  be  expected  from  men 
who  were  brought  into  contact  with  Greek  and 
Roman  customs,  themselves  belonging  to  a 
different  race,  and  so  reproducing  the  imported 
style  with  only  partial  accuracy.  They  begin 
(the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  1  John  except- 
ed) with  the  names  of  the  writer,  and  of  those 
to  whom  the  Epistle  is  addressoil.  Then  fol- 
lows the  formula  of  salutation.  Then  the  letter 
itself  commences,  in  the  first  person,  the  sin- 
C|ular  and  plural  being  used  indiscriminately. 
When  the  substance  of  the  letter  has  been  com- 
pleted, come  the  individual  messages.  Tlie 
conclusion  in  this  case  was  probably  modified 
\)y  the  fact  that  the  letters  were  dictated  to  an 
amanuensis.  When  he  had  done  his  work,  the 
Apostle  took  up  the  pen  or  reed,  and  added, 
in  his  own  laige  characters  (Gal.  vi.  II),  the 
authenticating  autograph.  In  one  instance, 
Rom  xvi.  22,  the  amanuensis  in  his  own  name 
adds  his  salutation.  An  allusion  in  2  Cor.  iii.  1 
brings  before  us  another  class  of  letters  which 
must  have  been  in  fV^quent  use  in  the  earlv 
ages  of  the  Christian  Church,  W  which  travel- 
lers or  teachers  were  commcndea  by  one  church 
to  the  good  offices  of  others. 

Er.  L  First-bom  of  Judah.  Er  "was 
wicked  in  the  siffht  of  the  Lord ;  and  the  Lord 
slew  him."  It  does  not  appear  what  the  nature 
of  his  sin  was ;  but,  from  his  Canaanitish  birth 
on  the  mother's  side,  it  was  probably  connected 
with  the  abominable  idolatries  of  Canaan  (Gen. 
xxxviii.  3-7 ;  Num.  xxvi.  19).  — 2.  Descend- 
ant of  Shelah  the  son  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  21). 
— 3.  Son  of  Jose,  and  fiither  of  Elmodam 
(Luke  iii.  28). 

E'raaiy  son  of  Shuthelah,  eldest  son  of 
Ephraim  (Num.  xzvi.  36).  Eran  was  the  head 
of  the  family  of 

E'ranites,  the  (Num.  xxvi.  36). 

Er^eohy  one  of  the  cities  of  Nimrod's  king- 
dom in  the  land  of  Shinar  (Gen.  x.  10).  It  is 
doubtless  the  same  as  Orchoe,  82  miles  S.,  and 
43  E.  of  Babylon,  the  modem  designations  of 
the  site,  Wtuiat,  Irha,  and  Irak,  beuing  a  con- 
siderable affinity  to  the  original  name.  This 
place  appears  to  have  been  Uie  necropolis  of 
the  Assyrian  kings. 

Eras^tUS.  1.  One  of  the  attendants  or 
ieaoons  of  St  Paul  at  Ephesus,  who  with  Tim- 


othy was  sent  forward  into  Macedonia  while 
the  Apostle  himself  remained  in  Asia  (Acts 
xix.  22).  He  is  probably  the  same  with  Erastus 
who  is  i^gain  mentioned  in  the  salutations  to 
Timothy  (2  Tim.  iii.  20),  though  not  the  same 
with  Enotns  the  chamberiain  of  Corinth  (Rom. 
xvi.  23).  —  2.  Erastus  the  chamberlain,  or 
rather  the  public  treasurer  of  Corinth,  who  was 
one  of  tiie  eariy  converts  to  Christianity  (Rom. 
xvi.  23).  According  to  the  traditions  of  Ae 
Greek  Church,  he  was  first  treasurer  to  the 
Church  at  Jerusalem,  and  afterwards  Bishop 
of  Paneas. 

E'ri,  son  of  Gad  (Gen.  xlvi.  16),  and  ances- 
tor of  the  EsiTBS  (Num.  xxvi  16). 

Esa'ias.  The  form  of  the  name  of  the 
prophet  Isaiah  in  the  N.  T. 

E'sar-had'doiL  One  of  the  greatest  of 
the  kines  of  Assyria.  He  was  the  son  of  Sen- 
nacherib (2  K.  xix.  37),  and  the  grandson  of 
Saigon  who  succeeded  Shalmaneser.  Nothing 
is  r^r  known  of  Esar-haddon  until  his  acces- 
sion (ab.  B.C.  680 ;  2  K.  xix.  37 ;  Is.  xxxvii.  38). 
He  appears  by  his  monuments  to  have  been  one 
of  the  most  powerful — if  not  the  moat  power- 
ful— of  all  the  Assvrian  monarchs.  He  car- 
ried his  arms  over  all  Asia  between  the  Persian 
Gulf,  the  Armenian  mountains,  and  the  Medi- 
terranean. In  consequence  of  the  disafibction 
of  Babylon,  and  its  frequent  revolts  from  for- 
mer Assyrian  kings,  Esar-haddon,  having  sub* 
dued  the  sons  of  Merodach-Baladan  who  head- 
ed the  national  party,  introduced  the  new  policy 
of  substituting,  for  the  former  government  by 
viceroys^  direct  dependence  upon  the  Assyrian 
crown.  He  is  the  only  Assyrian  monarch  whom 
we  find  to  have  actuairy  reigned  at  Babylon, 
where  he  built  himself'^  a  puace,  bricks  from 
which  have  been  recenUy  recovered  bearing  his 
name.  His  Babvlonian  reign  lasted  thirteen 
years,  finom  b.c.  680  to  B.C.  667.  As  a  bnilder 
of  great  works  Esar-haddon  is  particnlariy  dia- 
tin^ished.  Besides  his  palace  at  Babjlon, 
which  has  been  already  mentioned,  he  built  at 
least  three  others  in  dinbrent  jMrts  of  his  domin- 
ions, either  for  himself  or  his  son ;  while  in  a 
single  inscription  he  mentions  the  erection  by 
his  hands  or  no  fewer  than  thir^  temples  in 
Assyria  and  Mesopotamia.  The  souuhwest 
palace  at  Nimrad  is  the  best  preserved  of  his 
constractions.  It  is  impossible  to  fix  the  length 
of  Esar-haddon's  nlpi  or  the  order  of  the 
events  which  occurred  in  it  It  has  been  con- 
jectured that  he  died  about  b.c.  660,  after  oo- 
cupving  the  throne  for  twenty  years. 

E'saily  the  eldest  son  of  Isaac,  and  twin- 
brother  of  Jacob.  The  sin^^ular  i^pearance 
of  tiie  child  at  his  birth  originated  toe  name 
( Gen.  XXV.  25).  This  was  not  the  only  remark- 
able circumstance  connected  with  the  birth  of 
the  infant  Even  in  the  womb  the  twin-brothers 
straggled  togeti^er  (xxv.  22).  Esau's  robust 
fVame  and  "  rough  "  aspect  were  the  types  of 
a  wild  and  daring  nature.  The  peculiarities 
of  his  character  soon  began  to  develop  them- 
selves. He  was,  in  fact,  a  tiiorough  Bedtneg,  a 
"  son  of  the  desert,"  who  delighted  to  roam 
fVee  as  the  wind  of  heaven,  and  who  was  impa- 
tient of  the  restraints  of  civilized  or  settled  Iilb. 
His  old  fkther,  by  a  caprice  of  afi^tlon  not  un- 
common, loved  nis  wilfhlf  vagrant  boy ;  and 
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ni^  kieeii  relish  for  lavoiy  food  being  gpratified 
by  Esaa's  Tenisoo,  he  liked  him  all  the  better 
iur  his  skill  in  banting  (xxv.  28).  An  event 
oocmred  which  exhibited  the  reckless  character 
of  Esan  on  the  one  hand,  and  Uie  selfish,  flT^p- 
ing*  natare  of  his  brother  on  the  othe/.  There 
is  something  reyolting  in  this  whole  transac- 
tioii.  Jacob  takes  advantage  of  his  brother's 
distrsBB  to  rob  him  of  that  which  was  dear  as 
life  itsdf  to  an  Eastern  patriarclL  Esau  nuu> 
fkd  at  tlie  age  of  40,  and  contranr  to  the  wish 
of  his  parents.  His  wives  were  both  Canaan- 
Ites ;  and  thej  "  were  bitterness  of  spirit  unto 
Isaac  and  to  Bcbekah"  (Gen.  xxvi.  34,  35). 
The  next  episode  in  the  history  of  Esau  and 
Jacob  is  still  more  painful  than  the  former. 
Jarob,  thivogh  the  craft  of  his  mother,  is  again 
sacoessliil,  and  secures  irrevocably-  the  cove- 
nant Messing.  Esan  vows  vengeance.  But  he 
knnr  not  a  mother's  watchful  care.  Bv  a 
cfaarar:teristic  piece  of  domestic  policy  Rebekah 
socoeeded  both  in  exciting  Isaac's  aneer  against 
Esan,  and  obtaining  his  consent  to  Jacobus  de- 
partare.  Wlien  Esau  heard  that  his  father  had 
oomvanded  Jacob  to  take  a  wife  of  tb^  daiigh- 
tens  of  his  kinsman  Laban,  he  also  resolved  to 
try  whether  by  a  new  alliance  he  could  propi- 
tiatn  his  parents.  He  accordingly  married  his 
eooWn  Mahalath,  the  daughter  of  Ishmael 
(xxviii.  8,  9).  This  marriage  appears  to  have 
bmught  him  into  connection  with  the  Ishmael- 
itish  tribes  beyond  the  valley  of  Arabah.  He 
soon  afterwards  established  himself  in  Mount 
Seir ;  still  retaining,  however,  some  interest  in 
his  father's  pro^rty  in  Southern  Palestine. 
He  was  re^mg  m  Mount  Seir  when  Jacob  re- 
tained iWw  Piulan-ankm,  and  had  then  become 
so  rich  and  powerful  tuat  the  impressions  of 
his  brothers  early  offences  seem  to  have  been 
almost  completely  effaced.  It  does  not  appear 
that  the  brothers  again  met  ontil  the  death  of 
their  IJalM:r  aboat  20  years  afterwards.  They 
united  in  laying;  Isaac's  body  in  the  cave  of 
Xachpelah.  Of  Esau's  suDsec^uent  history 
Lotliing  is  known  ;  for  that  of  his  descendants, 
tee  Edox  and  Edomitss. 

S  satlt  1  £s4l.  V  29.     [ZiBA.]    Ap. 

S  say,  Ecclns.  xlviu.  20,  22 ;  2  Esd.  ii.  18. 
[Isaiah  ]     A  p. 

JBadrae'lon,  This  name  is  merely  the 
Greek  form  of  the  Hebrew  word  Jbzseel.  It 
occurs  in  this  exai-t  shape  only  twice  in  the 
A.  V.  (Jnd.  iii.  9.  iv.  6).  In  Jud.  UL  3  it  is 
£fiDKASLt>ii,  and  in  i.  8.  Esdrblom,  with  the 
s'ldition  <^"the  creat  plain."  In  the  O.  T. 
the  plain  is  called  the  Valley  of  Jezreel; 
by  Josephos  '*  the  great  plain."  The  name  is 
derived  from  the  old  royal  ci^  of  Jezkeel, 
vhii*h  ocmpicd  a  commanding  site,  near  tlie 
fa  ten  extremity  of  the  plain,  on  a  spur  of 
Mount  Giiboa.  "  The  great  plain  of  Esdrae- 
krn "  extends  across  Central  Palestine  from 
the  Mtfditerranean  to  the  Jordan,  separating 
the  roonntiin  lansres  of  Carmel  and  Samaria 
from  tliose  of  Galilee.  The  western  section  of 
it  is  pro*)erIy  the  plain  of  ArcHO,  or  'Akiat, 
The  miun  body  of  fhe  p^ain  is  a  triangle.  Its 
hBsm  on  the  miit  extends  from  Jenin  (the  ancient 
Em;anntm)  to  he  foot  cf  the  hil's  below  Naza- 
reth, nnd  is  rbout  15  miles  long;  the  north 
side,  formed  by  t!ie  hills  of  Galilee,  is  about  12 


miles  long;  and  the  south  side,  formed  by  the 
iSamaria  range,  is  about  18  miles.  The  apex 
on  the  west  is  a  narrow  nass  opening  into  the 
plain  of  'Akka.  From  tne  base  of  this  trian« 
gular  plain  three  branches  stretch  out  eastward, 
like  fingers  from  a  hand,  divided  by  two  bleaks 
eray  rid^ — one  bearing  the  familiar  name  of 
Mount  Giiboa;  the  other  called  bv  Franks 
Little  Hermon,  but  bv  natives  Jebet  ed-Duhy. 
The  central  branch  is  the  richest  as  well  as  the 
most  celebrated.  This  is  the  ''  Valley  of  Jcz- 
reel "  proper — the  battle-field  on  which  Gideon 
triumphed,  and  Saul  and  Jonathan  were  over- 
thrown (Judg.  vii.  1,  sq. ;  1  Sam.  xxix.  and 
xxxi.).  Two  things  are  worthy  of  special 
notios  in  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  1.  Its  won* 
derful  richness.  2.  Its  desolation.  If  we  ex- 
cept the  eastern  branches,  there  is  not  a  single 
innabited  village  on  its  whole  surface,  and  not 
more  than  one-sixth  of  its  soil  is  cultivated. 
It  is  the  home  of  the  vild  wandering  Bedawin. 

Es'dras.  The  form  of  the  name  of  Ezra, 
the  scribe  ui  1  and  2  Esdr.    Ap. 

EB'draSy  First  Book  of,  the  first  in  order 
of  the  Apocryphal  books  in  the  English  Bible. 
In  the  Vatican  and  other  qiuisi-modem  editions 
of  the  LXX.,  our  1  4  Esdr.  is  called  the  Jint 
book  of  Esdras,  in  relation  to  the  canonical 
book  of  Ezra  which  follows  it,  5ind  is  called 
the  second  Esdras.  But  in  the  Vulgate,  1st 
Esdr.  means  the  canonical  book  of  iSm,  and 
2d  Esdr.  means  NeheaUafi,  according  to  the 
primitive  Hebrew  arrangement,  mentioned  by 
Jerome,  in  which  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  made  up 
two  parts  of  the  one  book  of  Ezra;  and  3d 
and  4th  Esdr.  are  what  we  now  call  1  and  2 
Esdras.  In  all  the  earlier  editions  of  the 
English  Bible  the  books  of  Esdras  are  num- 
bered as  in  the  Vul<^te.  The  Geneva  Bible 
first  adopted  the  classification  cred  in  our  pres- 
ent Bibles.  As  regards  the  an^i^uity  of  this 
book  and  the  rank  assigued  to  it  m  the  early 
Church,  it  may  suffice  to  mention  that  Jonephus- 

? notes  largely  from  it,  and  follows  its  autjiority. 
t  is  ^aot^  also  b^  Clemens  Alexandiinus,  by 
C^-pnan,  Augustine,  Athanasius,  and  other 
fathers.  Nothing  can  be  clearer  on  thi3  other 
liand  than  that  it  is  rightly  includ^^  by  us 
among  the  Apocrypha.  That  it  was  never 
known  to  exist  in  Hebrew,  and  formed  no  part 
of  the  Hebrew  Canon,  is  admitted  by  all.  As 
regards  the  contents  of  the  book,  and  the 
author  or  authors  of  it,  the  first  chapter  is  a 
transcript  of  the  two  last  chapters  of  2  Chr. 
for  the  most  part  verbattnif  and  only  in  one  .or 
two  parts  slightly  abridged  and  paraphrased, 
and  snowing  some  corruptions  of  the  text,  the 
use  of  a  dififerent  Greek  version,  and  some 
various  readings  Chapters  iii.,  iv.,  and  v.,  to 
the  end  of  v.  6,  are  tne  original  portions  of 
the  book,  and  the  rest  is  a  transcript  more  or 
less  exact  of  the  book  of  Ezra,  with  the  chap- 
ters transposed  and  quite  otherwise  arranged, 
and  a  portion  of  Nehemiah.  Hence  a  twofold 
design  in  the  compiler  is  discernible.  One  to 
introduce  and  give  Scriptural  sanction  to  the 
legend  about  Zerubbabel ;  the  other  to  explain 
the  great  obscurities  of  the  book  of  Ezra,  in 
which  however  he  has  signally  failed.  As  re- 
gards the  time  and  place  when  the  compilation 
was  made,  the  original  portion  is  that  which 
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fllme  ailbrdfl  mnch  clew.  This  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  the  writer  was  thorooghlj  conversant 
with  Hebrew,  even  if  he  did  not  write  the  book 
in  that  language.  He  was  well  acouainted  too 
with  the  b^ks  of  Esther  and  Daniel  (1  Esdr. 
iii.  1,  2  sqq.),  and  other  books  of  Scripture  (^. 
20,  21,  39,  41,  &c.,  and  45  compared  with  Ps. 
cxxxvii.  7).  But  that  he  did  not  live  under 
the  Persian  kings,  appears  bjr  the  undiscrimi- 
nating  wav  in  which  he  uses  promiscuously  the 

Shrase  Medn  and  PenianSf  or,  Peniana  and 
ftdea,  according  as  he  happened  to  be  imitating 
the  lan|f  uage  of  Daniel  or  of  the  book  of  Es- 
ther.   Ap. 

EB'draSy  the  Seoond  Book  of,  in  the 

English  Version  of  the  Apocirpha,  and  so 
called  by  the  author  (2  Esdr.  i.  1),  is  more  com- 
monly known,  according  to  the  reckoning  of 
the  Latin  Version,  as  the  fbwih  book  of  Ezra. 
The  original  title,  "  The  Apocalypse  of  Ezra," 
is  far  more  appropriate.  —  1.  For  a  long  time 
this  book  of  Ezra  was  known  only  by  an  old 
Latin  version,  which  is  preserved  in  some  MSS. 
of  the  Vulgate.  A  second  Arabic  text  was 
discovered  by  Mr.  Gregory  about  the  middle  of 
the  17th  century  in  two  Bodleian  MSS.  A 
third  Ethiopic  text  was  published  in  1820  by 
[Archb^.]  Lawrence  witn  English  and  Latin 
translations,  likewise  from  a  Bodleian  MS.  — 
2.  The  three  versions  were  all  made  directly 
from  a  Greek  text ;  and  in  default  of  direct  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary,  it  must  be  supposed  that 
the  book  was  composed  in  Greek. — 3.  The 
common  Latin  text,  which  is  followed  in  the 
English  version,  contains  two  important  inter- 
polations |ch.  i.,  ii.;  xv.,  xvi.),  which  are  not 
ibund  in  the  Arabic  and  Ethiopic  versions,  and 
are  separated  from  the  eenuine  Apocalypse  in 
the  bc»t  Latin  MSS.  Both  of  these  passages 
are  evidently  of  Christian  origin.  Another 
.smaller  interpolation  occurs  in  the  Latin  ver- 
sion in  vii.  28,  where  ^tt»  meus  Jen/a  answers 
to  ** Mu  Messiah"  m  the  Ethiopic,  and  to 
"My  Sim  Messiah**  in  the  Arabic.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  long  passage  occurs  in  the  Ethi- 
opic and  Arabic  versions  after  vii.  35,  which 
is  not  found  in  the  Latin. — 4.  The  original 
Apocalypse  (iii.-xiv.)  consists  of  a  series  of 
angelic  revelations  and  visions  in  which  Ezra 
is  instructed  in  some  of  the  great  mysteries  of 
the  moral  world,  and  assur^  of  the  final  tri- 
umph of  the  righteous.  The  subject  of  the 
Jirst  rtvdalion  (iii.-v.  15)  is  the  nnsearchable- 
ness  of  Grod's  purposes,  and  the  signs  of  the 
last  age.  The  second  revelation  (v.  20.-vi.  34) 
carries  out  this  teaching  yet  further,  and  lays 
open  the  gradual  progress'  of  the  plan  of  Prov- 
idence, and  the  nearness  of  tiie  visitation  be- 
fore which  evil  must  attain  its  most  terrible 
climax.  The  third  revelation  (vi.  35-ix.  25) 
answers  the  objections  which  arise  from  the  ap- 
parent narroMmess  of  the  limits  within  which 
the  hope  of  blessedness  is  confined,  and  de- 
scribes the  coming  of  Messiah  and  the  last 
scene  of  Judgment  After  this  follow  three 
visions.  The  first  vision  (ix.  26-x.  59)  is  of  a 
woman  (Sion)  in  deep  sorrow,  lamenting  the 
death,  upon  his  bridal  day,  of  her  only  son 
{the  city  Duilt  by  Solomon),  who  had  l)oen  horn 
to  her  after  she  had  had  no  child  for  thirty 
Bat  while  Ezra  looked,  her  face  '*  upon 


a  sadden  shined  ezoeedingly,"  and  "  the  wonm 
appeared  no  more,  but  there  was  a  city  boilded." 
The  seoond  vision  (xi.,  xii.),  in  a  dream,  is  of 
an  eagle  (Rome)  which  "came  up  ftom  the 
sea"  and  "  spreaa  her  wings  over  all  the  earth." 
The  third  vision  (xiii.),  in  a  dream,  is  of  a  man 
(Messiah)  "flying  wiUi  the  doads  of  heaven," 
against  whom  me  nations  of  the  earth  are 
gathered,  till  he  destroys  them  with  the  blast 
of  his  mouth,  and  gathers  together  the  lost 
tribes  of  Israel,  and  ofiers  Sion, ''  prepared  and 
builded,"  to  His  people.  The  last  chapter 
(xiv.)  recounts  an  appearance  to  Ezra  of  the 
Lord  who  showed  Himself  to  Moses  in  the  bosh. 

—  5.  The  date  of  the  book  is  mnch  disputed, 
though  die  limits  witliin  which  opinions  vanr 
arc  narrower  dian  in  the  case  of  the  book  of 
Enoch.  Liicke  places  it  in  the  time  of  Cnsar ; 
Van  der  Vlis  shortly  after  the  death  of  Cssar. 
Lawrence  brings  it' down  somewhat  lower,  to 
28-25  B.C.  On  the  other  hand,  Gfrorer  assigns 
the  book  to  the  time  of  Domitian. — 6.  The 
chief  characteristics  of  the  "  three-headed  eagle," 
which  refer  apparently  to  historic  details,  are 
**  twelve  feathered  wings  "  (duodecim  alse  pen- 
narumK  "eight  counter-feathers"  (contraris 
penn«),  and  "  three  heads ; "  but  though  the 
writer  expressly  interprets  Uiese  of  kings  (xii- 
14,  20)  and  "  kingdoms  "  (xii.  23),  he  u,  per- 
haps intentionally,  so  obscure  in  his  allnstons, 
that  the  interpretation  only  increases  the  diffi* 
culties  of  Uie  vision  itself.  One  point  only 
mav  be  considered  certain,  —  the  eagle  can 
typify  no  other  empire  than  Rome.  Bat  when 
it  IS  established  that  the  interpretation  of  the 
vision  is  to  be  sought  in  the  histon'  of  Rome, 
the  chief  difficulties  of  the  problem  tc^n.  All 
is  evidentlv  as  yet  vague  and  nncertain,  ami 
will  probably  remain  so  till  some  clearer  lighl 
can  be  thrown  upon  Jewish  thought  and  his- 
tory during  the  critical  period  100  b.c.-IOO  a.d. 

—  7.  But  while  the  date  of  the  book  must  be 
left  undetermined,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  is  a  genuine  product  of  Jewish  thought 
The  Apocalypse  was  probably  written  in 
K^ypt ;  the  opening  and  closing  chapters  cer- 
tainly were.  —  8.  Jui  tone  and  character,  the 
Apocalypse  of  Ezra  ofiers  a  striking  contrast 
to  that  of  Enoch.  Triumphant  anticipations 
are  overshadowed  bv  gloomy  foreboding  of  the 
destiny  of  the  world.  The  idea  of  victory  is 
lost  in  that  of  revenge.  —  9.  One  tradition 
which  the  book  contains  obtained  a  widerecep* 
tion  in  early  times,  and  served  as  a  pendant  to 
the  legend  of  the  origin  of  the  LaX.  Ezra, 
it  is  said,  for  forty  days  and  forty  nights  dictated 
to  his  scribes,  who  wrote  ninety-four  books,  of 
which  twenty-four  were  delivered  to  the  people 
in  place  of  Ae  books  which  were  lost  (xiv.  20- 
48).  This  strange  story  probably  owed  its 
origin  to  the  tradition  which  regarded  Ezra  as 
the  representative  of  the  men  of  the  "  Great 
Synagogue."  — 10.  Though  the  book  was  as- 
signed to  the  "  prophet "  Ezra  by  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  it  did  not  maintain  its  ecclesiastical 
position  in  the  Church.  Jerome  speaks  of  it 
with  contempt  and  it  is  rarely  found  in  MSS. 
of  the  Latin  Bible.  It  is  found,  however,  in 
the  printed  copies  of  the  Vulgate  older  than 
the  Council  or  Trent.  On  the  other  hand, 
though   this  book  is  included  among  those 
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which  are  "  read  for  examples  of  lifo"  br  the 
Eoglith  Chnrch,  no  lue  of  it  is  there  made  in 
pafiic  worship. 
Es^ebon,  Jnd.  v.  15.    [Huhbon.]    Ap. 

Eaebri^aay  1  Esd.  yiii.  54.    [Shusbiah.J 

S^welkf  a  well,  which  the  herdsmen  of  Isaac 
ilofir  in  the  TaUey  of  Gerar  (Gen.  xxvi.  SO). 

Bah-ta'alf  the  fourth  son  of  Sanl,  accord- 
ing to  the  genealogies  of  1  Chr.  riii.  83  and  ix. 
39.    He  is  doubtless  the  same  person  as  Ish- 


EahlMm,  a  Horite ;  one  of  the  four  sons  of 
DisHAW  (Gen.  xxxri.  26 ;  1  Chr.  i.  41). 

Eldl'col,  brother  of  Mamre  the  Amorite, 
and  of  Aner;  and  one  of  Abraham's  compan- 
ions in  his  pursuit  of  the  four  kings  who  nad 
carried  off  Lot  (Gen.  xiv.  13,  24). 

Eflh'ool,  the  Valley,  or  the  Brook, 

of^  a  watbf  in  the  neishborhood  of  Hebron, 
explooned  bj  the  spies  who  were  sent  bjr  Moses 
from  Kadesh-bamea.  From  the  terms  of  two 
of  the  notices  of  this  transaction  (Num.  xxxiii. 
9 ;  Dent.  i.  24)  it  might  be  gathered  that  Esh- 
oci  was  the  furthest  point  to  which  the  spies 
penetrated.  But  this  would  be  to  contradict 
the  exprea^i  statement  of  Num.  xiii.  21,  that 
xbej  went  as  fiu'as  Rehob.  The  name  has  been 
lafedv  observed  still  attached  to  a  sprinG^  of  re- 
markablr  fine  water  called  'Am-EMcui,  in  a 
raSUsy  which  crosses  the  Tale  of  Hebron  N.  E. 
sad  S.  W.,  and  about  two  miles  north  of  the 
tpirn. 

Sab'ettll,  one  of  the  cities  of  Judah  (Josh. 
XT.  52) 

S'ahek,  a  Bemamite,  one  of  the  late  de- 
scendants of  Saul  (1  Chr.  tIu.  39). 

SahlLaloiiiteB,  the,  Josh.  xiii.  3.    [Abh- 

K£U>3r.1 

Msh  taoL  a  town  in  the  lofv  country — the 
Sht^iak — of  Judah.  It  is  the  fVst  of  the  first 
group  of  cities  in  that  district  (Josh.  xt.  S3) 
enumerated  with  Zoreah,  in  oompanj  with 
which  it  ia  commonly  mentioned,  zonh.  and 
Eshtaol  were  two  of  the  towns  allotted  to  the 
tribe  of  Dan  out  of  Judah  (Josh.  xix.  41 ).  Here, 
among  the  old  warriors  of  the  tribe,  Samson 
spentliis  boThood,  and  hitiier  after  his  last  ex- 
ploit his  body  was  brought  ( Judg.  xiii.  25,  XTi. 
31,  zriiL  2,  8,  11,  12).  In  the  Onomaatiam  of 
Easeblns  and  Jerome,  Eshtaol  is  twice  men- 
tioned—  (I)  asAstaol  of  Judah,  described  as 
then  existing  between  Azotus  and  Ascalon 
ander  the  name  of  AMho ;  (2)  as  Esthanl  of 
Dan,  ten  miles  N.  of  Eleutheropolis.  In  more 
Biodem  time^  howerer,  the  name  hasTanished. 

Bah'tttUlltefl,  the,  with  the  Zareathites, 
were  among  the  fiuniiies  of  Kiijath-jearim  (I 
Chr.  ii  53). 

Ssbtemo'S,  and  in  shorter  form  Eahte- 
moll',  a  town  of  Jndah,  in  the  mountains 
^Jbsh.  XT.  SO).  With  its  suburbs  Eshtemoa 
was  allotted  to  the  priests  (xxi.  14 ;  I  Chr.  Ti. 
57).  It  was  one  of  the  places  frequented  by 
Darid  and  his  followers  during  the  long  period 
of  thor  wanderings  (1  Sam.  xxx.  28,  comp.  31 ). 
The  place  was  known  in  the  time  of  Eusebius 
and  Mome.  There  ia  litde  doubt  that  it  has 
been  disooreied  by  Dr.  Robinson  at  Semu*<i,  a 
viliage  seven  miles  sonth  of  Hebron.  Eshtemoa 
appean  to  hare  been  founded  by  the  descendants 


of  the  Egyptian  wife  of  a  certain  Mered  (1  Chr. 
iv.  17). 

£8ll''tOlL,  a  name  which  occurs  in  the  gene- 
alc^es  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  It.  11,  12). 

fislL  son  of  Nasge  or  Naggai,  in  the  gene- 
alogy of  Christ  (Luke  iii.  25j. 

Sao'THk,  a  place  fortified  by  the  Jews  on  the 
approach  of  the  Assyrian  army  under  Holofor^ 
nes  (Jud.  iv.  4).  Perhaps  Hazor,  or  Zorah,  but 
it  is  not  certain.    Ap. 

EB^ril,  1  Esd.  ix.  34.     [AzABXBL,  or  Sha. 

RAI.]      Ap. 

EB^rom,  Blatt.  i.  3 ;  Luke  iiL  33.     [Haz- 

BOM.] 

EsBe^'nes.  l.  In  the  description  of  Jose- 
phus  the  Eaaenea  appear  to  combme  the  ascetic 
Tirtues  of  tiie  Pythagoreans  and  Stoics  with  a 
spiritual  knowledge  of  the  DiWne  Law.  2.  The 
name  Enene  or  &Boean  is  itself  lull  of  difficulty. 
Various  derivations  have  been  proposed  for  it, 
and  all  are  more  or  less  open  to  objection.  It 
seems  probable  that  Essene  signifies  "  aeer,"  or 
"  the  nlent,  the  myrteruma.**  3.  The  obscurity  of 
the  Essence  as  a  distinct  bod;^  arises  finom  the 
fact  tiiat  tiiey  represented  origmally  a  tendency 
rather  than  an  organization.  As  a  sect  they 
were  distinguished  by  an  aspiration  after  idcttl 
purity  rather  than  bv  any  special  code  of  doc- 
trines. From  the  MacctSisBan  age  there  was  a 
continuous  effort  among  the  stricter  Jews  to  at- 
tain an  absolute  stan&rd  of  holiness.  Each 
class  of  derotees  was  looked  upon  as  practically 
impure  by  their  successors,  who  carried  the  laws 
of  purity  stUl  further ;  and  the  Essenes  stand  at 
the  extreme  limit  of  the  mystic  asceticism  which 
was  thus  gradually  reduced  to  shape.  To  the 
Pharisees  they  stood  nearly  in  tiie  same  relation 
as  that  in  which  the  Pharisees  themselves  stood 
with  regard  to  the  mass  of  the  people.  4.  The 
traces  of  the  existence  of  Essenes  in  common 
society  are  not  wanting,  nor  confined  to  indiTid- 
ual  cases.  Not  only  was  a  gate  at  Jerusalem 
named  from  them,  but  a  later  tradition  mentions 
the  existence  of  a  congrmtion  Uiera  which  de- 
voted "  one  third  of  the  Sa,y  to  study,  one  third 
to  prayer,  and  one  third  to  labor."  The  isolat- 
ed communities  of  Essenes  ftumished  the  type 
which  is  preserved  in  the  popular  descriptions. 
These  were  regulated  by  strict  rules,  analogous 
to  those  of  the  monastic  institutions  of  a  later 
date.  5.  The  order  itself  was  regulated  by  an 
internal  jurisdiction.  Excommunication  was 
equivalent  to  a  slow  death,  since  an  Essene 
could  not  take  food  prepared  by  stran^rs  for 
fear  of  pollution.  All  tiungs  were  held  m  com- 
mon, without  distinction  of  property  or  house ; 
and  special  provision  was  made  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor.  Self-denial,  temperance,  and  labor  ~ 
especially  agriculture — were  the  marks  of  th« 
outward  life  of  the  Essenes ;  purity  and  divine 
communion  the  objecte  of  their  aspiration.  Sla* 
very,  war,  and  commerce  were  alike  forbidden. 
6.  In  doctrine,  as  has  been  seen  already,  they 
did  not  difier  essentially  from  strict  Pharisees. 
Moses  was  honored  by  them  next  to  God.  They 
observed  the  Sabbath  with  singular  strictness, 
turned  their  attention  specially  to  the  mysteries 
of  the  spiritual  world,  and  looxed  upon  tne  body 
as  a  mere  prison  of  the  soul.  7.  The  number 
of  the  Essenes  is  roughly  a^timated  by  Philo  at 
4,000.    Their  best-known  settiements  were  on 
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the  N.  W.  Bhore  of  the  Dead  Sea.  8.  la  the 
Talmudic  writings  there  is,  as  has  been  already 
said,  no  direct  mention  of  the  Essenes,  but  their 
existence  is  recognized  bj  the  notice  of  peculiar 
points  of  practice  and  teaching.  9.  The  char- 
acter of  Essenism  limited  its  spread.  Out  of 
Palestine  Levitical  purity  was  impossible,  for 
the  very  land  was  impure ;  and  thus  there  is  no 
trace  of  the  sect  in  Babvlonia.  The  case  was 
different  in  l^ypt,  and  tne  tendency  which  gave 
birth  to  the  Esscnes  found  a  fresh  'development 
in  the  pure  speculation  of  the  Therapeutss.  1 0. 
From  the  nature  of  the  case  Essenism  in  its  ex* 
treme  form  could  exercise  very  little  influence 
on  Christianity.  In  all  its  practical  bearings  it 
was  diametrically  opposed  to  the  Apostolic 
teaching.  The  only  real  similarity  between 
Essenism  and  Christianity  lay  in  the  conmion 
element  of  true  Judaism.  Nationally,  however, 
the  Essenes  occupv  the  same  position  as  that  to 
which  John  the  ISaptist  was  personally  called. 
They  mark  the  close  of  the  ola,  the  longing  for 
the  new,  hut  in  this  case  without  the  promise. 
At  a  later  time  traces  of  Essenism  appear  in  the 
Clementines. 

"EB^thOTm  the  Persian  name  of  Hadassah, 
daughte/  of  Abihail  the  son  of  Shimei,  the  son 
of  Kish,  a  Benjamite.  Esther  was  a  bcautifol 
Jewish  ioiaiden,  whose  ancestor  Kish  had  been 
among  the  captives  led  away  from  Jerusalem 
by  Nebuchadnezzar  when  Jehoiuchin  was  taken 
captive.  She  was  an  orplian  without  father  or 
mother,  and  had  been  brought  up  by  her  cousin 
Mordecai,  who  had  an  office  in  the  household 
of  Ahasuerus  king  of  Persia,  and  dwelt  at "  Shu- 
shan  the  palace.  When  Vashti  was  dismissed 
from  being  queen,  and  all  the  faii'cst  virgins  of 
the  kingdom  had  been  collected  at  Shushan  for 
the  king  to  make  choice  of  a  successor  to  her 
from  among  them,  the  clvice  fell  upon  Esther. 
The  king  was  not  aware,  however,  of  her  race 
and  parentage;  and  so,  on  the  representation 
of  Haman  the  Aj^gite  that  the  Jews  scattered 
through  his  empire  were  a  pernicious  race,  he 
gave  him  full  power  and  autnority  to  kill  them 
all,  young  anu  old,  women  and  children,  and 
take  possession  of  all  their  property.  The  mean  s 
taken  by  Esther  to  avert  this  jjjcat  calamity  from 
her  people  and  her  kindred  are  fiilly  related  in 
the  book  of  Esther.  History  is  wholly  silent 
both  about  Vashti  and  Esther.  Herodotus  only 
happens  to  mention  otie  of  Xerxes'  wives  ; 
Scnpture  only  mentions  two,  if  indeed  either  of 
them  were  wives  at  all.  It  seems  natural  to 
conclude  that  Esther,  a  captive,  and  one  of  the 
harem,  was  not  of  the  highest  rank  of  wives,  but 
that  a  special  honor,  with  r.he  name  of  queen, 
may  have  been  given  to  her,  as  to  Vashti  before 
her,  as  the  favorite  concubine  or  inferior  wife, 
whose  offspring,  however,  if  she  had  any,  would 
not  have  succeeded  to  the  Persian  thnme. 

Es'ther,  Book  of,  one  of  the  latest  of  the 
canonical  books  of  Scripture,  having  been  writ- 
ten late  in  the  reign  of  Acrxes,  or  early  in  that 
of  his  son  Artaxerxes  Longimanus.  Tlie  author 
is  not  known,  but  may  very  probably  have  been 
Mordecai  himself.  Those  who  ascribe  it  to 
Ezra,  or  the  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue,  may 
have  merely  meant  that  Ezra  edited  and  added 
it  to  the  canon  of  Scripture,  which  he  probably 
did.     The  book  of  Estner  appears  in  a  different 


form  in  the  LXX.,  and  the  txansUtions  tberft. 
from,  from  that  in  which  it  is  found  in  the  He- 
brew Bible.  In  speaking  of  it  we  shall  fint 
speak  of  the  canonical  book  found  in  Hebrew, 
to  which  also  the  above  observations  refer ;  and 
next  of  the  Greek  book  with  its  apocr^hal  ad- 
ditions. The  canonical  Esther  then  la  plaoed 
among  the  hagiompha  by  the  Jews,  and  in  that 
first  portion  of  uiem  which  they  cail  "  the  five 
rolls.  It  is  sometimes  emphatically  called 
MeaiUak  ("roll"),  without  other  distinction, 
and  is  read  through  by  the  Jews  in  their  syna- 
gogues at  ihe  feast  of  Pnrim.  It  has  often  been 
remarked  ts  a.  peculiarity  of  this  book  that  the 
name  of  God  does  not  once  occur  in  it  It  was 
always  reckoned  in  the  Jewish  canon,  and  is 
named  or  implied  in  almost  every  enumeration 
of  the  books  composing  it,  from  Josephns  down- 
wai'ds.  Jerome  mcnbons  it  by  name,  as  do 
Augustine,  Origen,  and  many  others.  The 
style  of  writing  is  remarkably  chaste  and  nmnle. 
It  does  not  in  the  least  savor  of  romance.  The 
Hebrew  is  very  like  that  of  Ezra  and  parts  of 
the  Chronicles ;  generally  pare,  but  mixed  with 
some  words  of  Persian  on^n,  and  some  of  Chal- 
daic  affinity.  In  short  it  is  just  what  one  would 
expect  to  find  in  a  work  of  uie  age  to  which  the 
book  of  Esther  professes  to  belong.  As  regards 
tlie  LXX.  version  of  the  book,  it  consists  of  the 
canonical  Esther  with  various  interpolations 
prefixed,  interspersed,  and  added  at  toe  dose. 
Though,  however,  the  interpolations  of  the 
Greek  copy  are  thus  manifest,  they  make  a  con- 
sistent and  intelligible  storj.  But  the  Apoar- 
plial  additions  as  they  are  inserted  in  some  edi- 
tions of  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and  in  the  English 
Bible,  are  incomprehensible ;  the  history  of 
which  is  this :  —  When  Jerome  translatea  the 
Book  of  Esther,  he  first  gave  the  version  of  the 
Hebrew  alone  as  being  alone  authentic.  He 
then  added  at  the  end  a  version  in  Latin  of  thoae 
several  passages  which  he  found  in  the  LXX., 
and  which  were  not  in  the  Hebrew,  suting 
where  each  passage  came  in,  and  marking  them 
all  with  an  obelus.  Having  annexed  this  con- 
clusion, ho  then  gives  the  Proaemittm,  which  he 
says  forms  the  beginning  of  the  Greek  Vulgate, 
beginning  with  what  is  now  verse  2  of  chapter 
xi. ;  and  so  proceeds  with  the  other  paasages. 
But  in  subseouent  editions  all  Jerome's  explan- 
atory matter  nas  been  swept  away,  and  the  dis- 
jointed portions  have  been  printed  as  chapter* 
xi.,  xii.,  xiii.,  xiv.,  xv.,  xvi.,  as  if  they  fomncd  a 
narrative  in  continuance  of  the  canonical  book. 
As  r^ards  the  place  assigned  to  Esther  in  the 
LXX.,  in  the  Vatican  edition,  and  most  others, 
it  comes  between  Judith  and  Job.  Tobit  and 
Judith  have  been  placed  between  it  and  Nehe- 
miah,  doubtless  for  chronological  reasons.  But 
in  the  very  ancient  Codex  published  by  Tischen- 
dorf,  and  called  C  Fridenco-AugvManus,  Esther 
immediately  follows  Nehemiah,  and  precedes 
Tobit. 

E'tam.  L  A  village  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon, 
specified  only  in  the  list  in  I  Chr.  iv.  S3  (comp. 
Josh.  xix.  7). — 2.  A  place  in  Judah,  fortified 
and  garrisoned  by  Renoboam  (2  Chr.  xi.  6). 
From  its  position  in  this  list  we  may  conclude 
that  it  was  near  Bethlehem  and  Tekoah.  Here, 
according  to  the  statements  of  Josephus  and  tha 
Talmudists,  were  the  sources  of  the  water  fran 
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-wUcli  Solonoii's  gardens  and  pleasnx&gronndfl 
vera  M,  and  Bethlehem  and  the  Temple  sup- 
plied.—*d«  A  name  occnning  in  the  lists  of 
Jodi  I'sdeMendants  (1  Chr.  iv.  3),  bat  probably 
icfar  ing  to  the  last  mentioned  nlaee. 

S  taau  the  Book,  a  diff  or  lo%  rock, 

into  a  den  or  chasm  of  which  Samson  retired 
after  his  alanghter  of  the  Philistines  ( Jndg.  zt. 
8,  11).  This  natnral  stionghokl  was  in  the 
tribe  of  Judah ;  and  near  it»  probablj  at  its  Ibot, 
was  Ijehi  or  Bamath-lehi,  and  En-faakkore  (xr. 
9, 14, 17, 19).  The  name  Stam  was  held  by  a 
dcjr  in  the  neishboihood  of  Bethlehem  (2  Chr. 
zL  6),  which  is  known  to  have  been  situated 
in  the  extremely  nneven  and  broken  eonntry 
rmmd  the  modem  UitoM,  Here  is  afitting  scene 
fir  the  adventUTB  of  Samson.  In  the  almndsat 
spriags  and  tlie  numerons  eminences  of  the  dis- 
trict roond  Urtas,  the  dtff  Etam,  Ramath-lehi, 
and  En*hakkors  may  be  yet  discovered. 
B^thftm.  [ExoDvs,  THs,  p.  261.] 
S'than.  L  Ethak  ma  Ezbahitb,  one 
of  the  fnir  sons  of  Mahol,  whose  wisdom  was 
c»3elled  by  Solomon  (I  K.  iv.  31 ;  1  Chr.  iL  6). 
HisBamelsintbetitleofFft.lxxxix.«-2.  Son 
of  Kishi  or  Knshaiah ;  a  Iforarite  Levite,  head 
of  thatlamily  in  the  time  of  kins  David  (1  Chr. 
vL  44;  Heb.  29),  and  spoken  of  as  a  "ringer." 
With  Heman  and  Asapn,  the  heads  of  the  other 
two  imilieB  of  Levites,  Ethan  was  upoinled  to 
sonsd  with  mabals  (xv.  17, 19).  it  has  been 
eoiyectniedfoat  the  two  names  Ethan  and  Jed- 
athoa  belonged  to  one  man,  or  are  identica], 
bat  there  is  no  diraot  evidence  of  this.  —8.  A 
Genhoaite  Leiite^  one  of  the  aaceston  of  Asaph 
dieoiMr  (I  Chr.  vf.  42;  Heb.  27). 

Etlraium.    [Moktbs.] 

Btilba%l,  kingof  Sidoaaadfittherof  Jeae- 
od  (I  K.  zvi.  31 ).  Josephns  represents  him  as 
king  oi  the  Tyrians  as  well  as  the  Sidonians. 
We  mar  thns  identify  him  with  Bithobalns^ 
aotieed  bf  Menander,  a  priest  of  Astarte,  who, 
after  bavuig  Mwswliialul  Pheles,  nsurped  the 
tfaroae  of  Tyre  Car  32  years.  The  date  of  Eth- 
baal'a  reigB  may  be  given  as  about  a.c.  940- 


S'tfaeTy  oae  of  die  eities  of  Jadah  in  the 
hnr  ttmairy,  the  8k^lah  (Josh.  xv.  42),  allotted 
to  ttneoQ  (six.  7).  The  name  of  Ether  has 
yat  been  idflMified  with  any  existing  re- 
;  bat  Van  de  Velde  heard  of  a  7e<  Iclor 
dw  diaart  conntvy  below  Hebron. 
BOuerpia.  The  coantrywhkh  the  Greeks 
Bomaas  deseribed  as  ^.ficbiopia"  and  the 
as  ""Cosh"  lay  to  the  S.  of  Egypt, 
need,  in  its  most  extended  sense,  the 
iVaWo,  5sHaoui',  Kandofin,  and  northern 
and  ia  its  more  definite  sense  the 
of  Meroe.  The  only  direction  in 
Mor  booadary  can  be  fixed  is  in  flie 
Syene  marked  the  cKvision  between 
and  Egypt  (Ea.  xxix.  10) :  in  other 
the  boondaiies  can  be  only  generally 
as  the  Bed  Sea  on  the  E.,  the  Libyan 
aa  dM  W.,  and  the  Abyssfaiian  highlands 
the  8.  The  naaw  ** Ethiopm"  is  probably 
tioa  of  the  native  Egyptian  name 
^  wfaScfa  bean  a  toleraUy  dore  re- 
to  the  Gentile  fimn^'^tiuoDs."  The 


Hebrews  do  not  appear  to  have  had  much  prac- 
liort  aoqaalMnce  wiA  Ethiopia  itseU;  though 


the  Ethiopians  were  well  known  to  them  throagh 
their  intercourse  with  Egj^t.  They  were,  how* 
ever,  perfectly  aware  of  its  position  (Ea.  xxix. 
10)  and  its  tropical  characteristics,  and  they 
carried  on  commercial  interooarse  with  it.  The 
country  is  im:  the  most  part  monntainoos, 
the  ranees  gradually  increasing  in  altitude  to- 
wards the  S.,  until  they  attain  an  elevation  of 
about  8,000  ieet  in  Abyssinia,  The  inhabitants 
of  Ethiopia  were  an  Hamitic  race  (Gen.  x.  6). 
They  were  divided  into  various  tribes,  of  which 
the  oaboans  were  the  most  powerful.  The  his- 
toiy  of  Ethiopia  is  closely  interwoven  with  that 
of  Egypt  The  two  countries  were  not  unfte- 
quentfy  united  under  the  rule  of  the  same  sov- 
ereign. EMrhaddon  is  stated  in  the  Assyrian 
inscriptions  to  have  conquered  both  Sgypt  and 
Ediiopia.  At  the  time  of  the  ooncfnest  or  Egypt,. 
Cambyses  advanced  against  Meroe  and  suMued 
it ;  but  the  Peniian  rule  did  not  take  anv  root 
there,  nor  did  the  influence  of  the  Ptolemiea 
generally  extend  beyond  Northern  Ethiopia. 
Shortly  oefore  our  Saviour's  birth  a  native  dy- 
nasty of  iemales,  holding  the  official  title  of 
Candace  (Plin.  vi.  35),  hdd  sway  in  Ethiopia,, 
and  even  resisted  the  advance  of  the  Roman 
arms.  One  of  these  is  the  queen  noticed  in 
Acts  viii.  27. 

Sthio'pian.  Properly  ''Cnshile"  (Jer. 
xiii.  23) ;  used  of  Zerah  (2  Chr.  xiv.  9  [«]),  and 
Ebed-melech  (Jer.  xxxviu.  7, 10, 12,  xxzix.  16). 

Bthio^pian  Woman.  ThewifeofMoeea 
is  so  described  in  Num.  xii.  1 .  She  is  elsewhere 
said  to  have  been  the  daughter  of  a  Midianite, 
and  in  oonseqi^uenoe  of  this  some  have  supposed 
that  the  allusion  is  V>  another  wife  whom  moses 
married  after  the  death  of  Zipporah. 

Ethio'piailB.  Properly  "Cnsh" or  "Ethi- 
opia" in  two  passages  (Is.  xx.  4 ;  Jer.  xlvi.  9). 
Elsewhere  "  (Whites,"  or  inhabitants  of  Ethi- 
opia \U  Chr.  xH.  3,  xiv.  12  [Hi,  13  [12],  xvi. 
8,  XXI.  16 ;  Dan.  xi.  43;  Am.  ix.  7 ;  Zeph.  iL 

Btb^nUL  1  Esd.  ix.  35 ;  apparently  a  cor- 
ruption of  Nbbo  in  the  panllel  nst  of  Eire  x. 
43.    Ap. 

Bth&aily  oneofthesonsofHelBhthewifb 
of  Asbnr(l  Chr.  iv.  7). 

Bth^ni,  a  Gershonite  Levite  (1  Chr.  vi.  41 ; 
Heb.  26). 

SabuluSy  a  Christian  at  Boaie  mentioned 
by  St.  Paul  (2  Tfan.  iv.  21). 

XSuer^geteSy  a  common  surname  and  dtle 
of  honor  m  Greek  stales.  The  title  was  bomo 
by  two  of  the  Ptolemies,  Ptol.  ED.,  Eueigetes 
I.,  B.G.  247-222,  and  Ptol.  VII.,  Euergetes  II., 
B.O.  ( 1 70)  146-1 1 7 .  The  Eueigetes  mentioned 
in  the  prologue  to  Ecdesiasticus  has  been  iden- 
ofled  with  each  of  these.    Ap. 

Bu'meneB  n.»  king  of  Peigamns,  sue 
ceeded  his  fother  Attains  I.,  b.o.  197.  In  the 
war  with  Antiochus  the  Great  he  rendered  the 
most  important  services  to  the  growing  repub- 
lic. After  peace  was  made  (a.c.  189)  he  re- 
paired to  Rome  to  claim  the  reward  of  his  loy- 
alty ;  and  the  Senate  conferred  on  him  te  prov- 
inces of  Mysia,  Lydia,  and  Ionia  (with  some 
exceptions),  Phrygia,  Lycaonia,  and  the  Thra- 
cian  Chersonese.  The  exact  date  of  his  death 
is  not  mentioned,  but  it  must  have  taken  place 
in  B.C.  169.    Ap. 
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Bu'natan,  l  Esd.  viii.  44.    [Elhatban.] 
Ap. 
Buni^oey  mother  of  Timotheus  (2  Tim.  i. 

ft). 

Sunnoh.  The  ori^iiial  Hebrew  word  clear- 
ly implies  the  incapacity  which  mutilation  in- 
Tolves,  and  perhaps  inclndes  all  the  classes 
mentioned  in  Matt.  xix.  12,  not  st^ifying  an 
office  merely.  The  law  (Deut  xxiu.  I ;  comp. 
Lev.  xxii.  24)  is  repugnant  to  thas  treating  any 
Israelite;  and  Samuel,  when  describing  the 
arbitrary  power  of  the  future  king  (1  Sam.  riii. 
15,  marg.),  mentions  "  his  eunuchs,"  but  does 
not  say  that  he  would  make  "  their  sons  "  such. 
This,  if  we  compare  2  K.  xx.  18,  Is.  xxxix.  7, 
possibly  implies  that  these  persons  would  be 
foreigners.  It  was  a  barbarous  custom  of  the 
East  thus  to  treat  captives  (Herod,  iii.  49,  ti. 
d2),  not  only  of  tender  age,  but,  it  should  seem, 
when  past  puberty.  The  "officer"  Potiphar 
(Gen.  xxxvii.  36,  xxxix.  1,  marg.  "eunucn") 
was  an  Egyptian,  was  married,  and  was  the 
"  captain  of  the  guard ; "  and  in  the  Assyrian 
monuments  a  eunuch  often  appears,  sometimes 
armed,  and  in  a  warlike  capacity,  or  as  a  scribe, 
noting  the  number  of  heads  and  amount  of 
spoil,  as  receiving  the  prisoners,  and  even  as 
officiating  in  religious  ceremonies.  The  origi- 
nation  of  the  practice  is  ascribed  to  Semiramis, 
and  is  no  doubt  as  early,  or  nearly  so,  as  East- 
cm  des]>otism  itself.  The  complete  assimilation 
of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and  latterly  of  Judah, 
to  the  neighboring  models  of  despotism,  is 
traceable  in  the  rank  and  prominence  of  eu- 
nuchs (2  K.  viii.  6,  ix.  32,  xxiii.  11,  xxv.  19; 
Is.  Ivi.  3,  4;  Jer.  xxix.  2,  xxxiv.  19,  xxxviii. 
7,  xli.  16,  Iii.  25).  They  mostly  appear  in  one 
of  two  relations,  eitiier  military  as  '^  set  over  the 
men  of  war,"  greater  trustworthiness  possibly 
counterbalancing  inferior  courage  and  military 
Tigor,  or  associated,  as  we  mostiy  rec<^ize 
them,  with  women  and  children.  We  find,  the 
Assyrian  Rab-Saris,  or  chief  eunuch  (2  K. 
kviu.  17),  employed  together  with  other  high 
officials  as  ambassador.  It  is  probable  tiuit 
Baniel  and  his  companions  were  thus  treated, 
in  fulfilment  of  2  K.  xx.  17,  18 ;  Is.  xxxix.  7 ; 
comp.  Dan.  i.  3,  7.  The  court  of  Herod  of 
course  had  its  eunuchs,  as  had  also  that  of  Queen 
Candace  (Acts  viii.  27). 

"StUO'diBBf  a  Christian  woman  at  Philippi 
(Phil.  iv.  2).    The  name  is  correctiy  Euodia. 

Eupbra'tes  is  probably  a  wora  of  Anran 
origin,  signifying  "the  good  and  abounding 
river."  u  is  most  frequentiy  denoted  in  the 
Bible  by  tiie  term  "  the  nver."  The  Euphrates 
is  die  largest,  the  longest,  and  by  far  the  most 
important  of  the  rivers  of  Western  Asia.  It 
rises  from  two  chief  sources  in  the  Armenian 
mountains,  one  of  them  at  Domli,  25  miles  N.E. 
of  Erxeroum,  and  little  more  than  a  degree  from 
the  Black  Sea ;  the  other  on  the  northern  slope 
of  the  mountain  range  called  Ala-Taghf  near 
the  village  of  Diwudtn^  and  not  far  from  Mount 
Ararat.  Both  Branches  flow  at  first  towards 
the  W.  or  S.W.,  passing  through  the  wildest 
mountain  districts  of  Armenia;  they  meet  at 
Kftban-Afaden,  nearly  in  long.  39^  E.  from 
Greenwich,  having  run  respectively  400  and 
270  miles.  Here  the  stream  formed  b^  their 
•ombined  waters  is  120  yards  wide,  rapid,  and 


veiy  deep ;  it  now  flows  neaf ly  southward,  but 
in  a  tortuous  course,  forcing  a  way  thronffh  the 
ranges  of  Taurus  and  Anti-Taurus,  and  still 
seeming  as  if  it  would  emp^  itself  into  the 
Mediterranean;  but  prevented  from  so  doing 
by  the  longitudiinal  ranges  of  Amanns  uid  Leb- 
anon, which  here  run  parallel  to  the  Syrian 
coast,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  it;  tiie 
river  at  last  desists  from  its  endeavor,  and  in 
about  lat.  36^  turns  towards  the  S.  E.,  and  pro- 
ceeds in  this  direction  for  above  1,000  miles  to 
its  embouchure  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  entire 
course  is  calculated  at  1,780  mQes,  and  of  this 
distance  more  than  two-thirds  (1,200  miles)  is 
navigable  for  boats.  The  width  of  Uie  river 
is  greatest  at  the  distance  of  700  or  800  miles 
from  its  mouth — that  is  to  say,  fh>m  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Khabowr  to  the  viUage  of  WeraL 
It  there  averases  400  yards.  The  annual  inun- 
dation of  the  Euphrates  is  caused  b^  the  meltiiig 
of  the  snows  in  the  Armenian  highlands.  C 
occurs  in  the  month  of  May.  The  great  hy- 
draulic works  ascribed  to  Nebuchadnezzar  had 
for  tiidr  great  object  to  control  the  inundation. 
The  Eupnrates  lias  at  all  times  been  of  some 
importance  as  furnishing  a  line  of  traffic  be- 
tween the  East  and  the  West  Herodotus 
speaks  of  persons,  probably  merchants,  mang  it 
regulariy  on  dieir  passage  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean to  Babylon.  There  are  sufficient  grounds 
for  believing  that  throughout  the  Babylonian 
and  Persian  periods  this  route  was  made  use 
of  by  the  merchants  of  various  nations,  and 
that  by  it  the  East  and  West  continually  inter- 
changed their  most  important  nroducts.  Hie 
Eup&ates  is  first  mentioned  in  ocriptnre  as  one 
of  the  four  rivers  of  Eden  (Gen.  li.  141.  Its 
celebrity  is  there  sufficiendy  indicated  oy  the 
absence  of  any  explanatoiy  phrase,  such  as  ac 
companies  the  names  of  the  other  streams.  We 
next  hear  of  it  in  the  covenant  made  with  Abra. 
ham  (Gen.  xv.  18),  where  the  whole  oountiy 
from  "  the  great  river,  the  river  Euphrates,"  to 
the  river  of  Egypt,  is  promised  to  the  chosen 
race.  During  the  reigns  of  David  and  Sulomob 
the  dominion  of  Israel  actually  attained  to  tbt 
fuU  extent  both  ways  of  the  original  promise, 
the  Euphrates  forming  the  boundaiy  of  their 
empire  to  the  N.  £.,  and  the  river  of  Egypt  to 
the  S.  W.  This  widespread  tenritoiy  was  lost 
upon  the  disruption  of  the  empire  under  Rdbo* 
boam ;  and  no  more  is  heard  in  Scripture  of 
the  Euphrates  until  the  expedition  «  Kecho 
against  the  Babylonians  in  the  reign  of  Josiah. 
The  river  still  brings  down  as  much  water  as 
of  old,  but  tiie  precious  element  is  wasted  by 
the  neglect  of  man;  the  various  water-coones 
along  whidi  it  was  in  former  times  conveyed 
are  dry ;  the  main  channel  has  shnmk ;  and 
the  water  stagnates  in  unwholesome  marshes. 

EuporemnSf  the  "  son  of  John,  the  son 
of  Accos,"  one  or  the  envoys  sent  to  Rome  b^ 
Judas  Maccaluetts,  dr.  b.c.  161  (1  Maoc.  viu. 
17 ;  2  Mace.  iv.  11).  He  has  been  identified 
witii  the  historian  of  the  same  name,  but  it  is 
by  no  means  clear  that  tfa«  historian  was  of 
Jewish  descent.    Ap. 

Euroolydon,  the  name  given  (Acts  zxvli. 
14)  to  the  gale  of  wind  which  on  the  tooth 
coast  of  Crete  seised  the  ship  in  which  St.  Paul 
was  ultimately  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Maltk 
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It  cuhb  down  from,  the  bland,  md  therefore 
must  hftTe  blown,  more  or  less,  from  the  north- 
ward.  Next,  the  wind  is  described  as  being 
like  a  typhoon  or  whirlwind.  The  long  dura- 
tion of  the  gale,  the  overcloaded  state  of  the 
sky,  and  even  the  heavy  rain  which  concluded 
the  storm  (xxviii.  2),  conld  easily  be  matched 
with  parallel  instances  in  modem  times.  We 
hare  seen  that  the  wind  was  more  or  less  north- 
erlj.  The  context  gives  ns  full  materials  for 
detennining  its  direction  with  mat  exactitude. 
We  come  to  the  conclusion  uat  it  blew  from 
the  N.  E.  or  E.  N.  E.  This  is  quite  in  harmony 
with  the  natural  sense  of  EvpaxvXuv  {Euroa- 
ipuh,  Vulg.),  which  is  r^arded  as  the  true  read- 
ing by  Bentley,  and  is  found  in  some  of  the 
best  MSS. ;  bat  we  are  disposed  to  adhere  to 
the  Received  Text 

Ba'tjrohaSt  a  youth  at  Troas  (Acts  xx.  9), 
who  sitting  in  a  window,  and  having  fallen 
asleejf  while  St.  Paul  was  discoursing  far  into 
the  night,  fell  from  the  third  story,  and,  being 
taken  up  dead,  was  miraculously  restored  to 
life  by  the  Apostle. 

BvangeliBt.  The  constitution  of  the  Apos- 
tolic Chnrch  included  an  order  or  body  of  men 
known  as  Evangelists.  The  meaning  of  the 
name,  **  The  puUishers  of  glad  tidings,"  seems 
oommon  to  the  work  of  the  Christian  ministry 
generally,  yet  in  Eph.  iv.  11,  the  "evangelists" 
appear  on  the  one  hand  after  the  "apostles" 
and  "  prophets : "  on  the  other  before  tne  "  pas- 
tora  "  and  "  teachers."  This  passage  accord- 
ingly woold  lead  us  to  think  of  them  as  stand- 
ing oetween  the  two  other  g^ups — sent  forth 
as  missionary  preachers  of  the  Qospel  by  the 
il»t,  and  as  such  preparing  the  way  for  the  la- 
bom  of  the  second.  The  same  inference  would 
teem  to  follow  the  occurrence  of  the  word  as 
applied  to  Philip  in  Acts  xxi.  8.  It  follows 
from  what  has  been  said  that  the  calling  of  the 
Evangelbt  is  the  proclamation  of  the  glad  tid- 
ings tt>  those  who  nave  not  known  them,  rather 
than  the  instruction  and  pastoral  care  of  those 
who  have  believed  and  been  baptized.  It  fol- 
lows also  that  the  name  denotes  a  work  rather 
than  an  order.  The  Evangelist  might  or  might 
not  be  a  Bishop-Elder  or  a  Deacon .  The  Apos- 
tles, so  fiw  as  they  evangelized  (Acts  yiii.  25, 
xiv.  7 ;  1  Cor.  i.  17),  might  cledm  the  title, 
chonsh  there  were  many  Evangelists  who  were 
aot  Apostles.  Theodoret  describes  the  Evan- 
gelials  as  travelling  missionaries.  The  account 
given  by  EnselMus,  though  somewhat  rhetorical 
and  vague,  gives  prominence  to  the  idea  of 
itinerant  missionary  preaching.  If  the  Gospel 
was  a  written  book,  and  the  office  of  the  Evan- 
gdists  was  to  read  or  distribute  it,  then  the 
writers  of  soeh  books  were  mkt  ifytxfP'  thb  Evan- 
geiista.  In  later  litnigical  language  the  word 
w»  applied  to  the  rea&r  of  the  Qospel  for  the 
day. 

Srey  the  name  given  in  Scripture  to  the  first 
woman.  The  account  of  Eve's  creation  is  found 
at  Gen.  ii  21 ,  29.  Various  explanations  of  this 
narrative  have  been  offered.  Perhaps  that  which 
we  are  chiefly  intended  to  learn  from  it  is  the 
foundation  npon  which  the  union  between  man 
and  wife  is  boilt,  riz.  identity  of  natnre  and  one- 
neaa  of  origin.  Through  tKe  subtlety  of  the  ser- 
pent. Eve  was  beguiled  into  a  violation  of  the 


one  commandment  which  had  been  imposed 
upon  her  and  Adam.  The  difierent  aspects 
under  which  Eve  regarded  her  mission  as  a 
mother  are  seen  in  the  names  of  her  sons.  The 
Scripture  account  of  Eye  closes  with  the  birth 
of  Seth. 

ITviy  one  of  the  five  kings  or  princes  of 
Midian,  slain  by  the  Israelites  (Num.  xxxi.  8 ; 
Josh.  xiii.  21). 

E'vil-Mo^Odaoh  (2  K.  xxv.  27)  accord- 
ing to  Berosus  and  Abydenus,  was  the  son  and 
successor  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  He  reigned  but 
a  short  time,  having  ascended  the  throne  on  the 
death  of  Nebuchadnezzar  in  b.c.  561,  and  being 
himself  succeeded  by  Neriglissar  in  b.c.  559. 
At  the  end  of  this  brief  space  Evil-Merodach 
was  murdered  by  Neriglissar. 

Exoommonioation.  Excommunication 
is  a  power  founded  upon  a  right  inherent  in  all 
religious  societies,  and  is  analo^us  to  the  pow- 
ers of  capital  punishment,  banishment,  ana  ex- 
clusion from  membership,  which  are  exercised 
by  political  and  municipal  bodies. — L  Jeutiik 
ExoommuniixUum,  —  The  Jewish  system  of  ex- 
communication was  threefold.  For  a  first  of- 
fence a  delinquent  was  subjected  to  the  penaltr 
of  Niddm.  The  twenty-four  oflences  for  which 
it  was  inflicted  are  yarious,  and  range  in  hein- 
ousness  fh>m  the  offence  of  keeping  a  fierce  dog 
to  that  of  taking  God's  name  in  vain.  The 
oflbnder  was  first  cited  to  appear  in  court ;  and 
if  he  refused  to  appear  or  to  make  amends,  his 
sentence  was  pronounced.  The  term  of  this 
punishment  was  thirty  days;  and  it  was  ex- 
tended to  a  second  and  to  a  third  thirty  days 
when  necessarjr.  If  at  the  end  of  that  time  the 
oflbnder  was  still  contumacious,  he  was  subjected 
to  the  second  excommunication,  termed  Chenem, 
a  word  meaning  something  devoted  to  God 
(Lev.  xxvii.  21,  28 ;  Ex.  xxii.  20  [19] ;  Num. 
X viii.  14).  Severer  penalties  were  now  attached. 
The  sentence  was  aelivered  by  a  court  of  ten, 
and  was  accompanied  by  a  solemn  malediction. 
Lastly  followed  Shammaihd,  which  was  an  entire 
cutting  off  from  the  congregation.  It  has  been 
suppowd  b^  some  that  these  two  latter  forms  of 
excommunication  were  nndistinguishable  from 
each  other.  The  punishment  of  excommuni- 
cation is  not  appointed  by  the  Law  of  Moses. 
It  is  founded  on  tbe  natural  right  of  self-pro- 
tection which  all  societies  enjoy.  The  case  of 
Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram  jNum.  xvi.),  the 
curse  denounoed  on  Meroz  (Judg.  v.  23),  the 
commission  and  proclamation  of  Ezra  (vii. 
26,  X.  8),  and  the  reformation  of  Nehemiah 
(xiii.  25),  are  appealed  to  by  the  Talmudists  as 

{ireoedents  by  which  their  proceeding  are  r^gn- 
ated.  In  the  New  Testament,  Jewish  excom- 
munication is  brought  prominently  before  ns  in 
the  case  of  the  man  that  was  bom  blind  (John 
ix) .  The  expressions  here  used  refer,  no  doubt, 
to  the  first  form  of  excommunication,  or  Niddm, 
In  Luke  vi.  22,  it  has  been  thought  that  our 
Lord  referred  specifically  to  the  three  forms 
of  Jewish  excommunication :  "  Blessed  are  ye 
when  men  shall  hate  you,  and  when  they  shall 
KpctraU  you  ih>m  their  company,  and  shall  re- 
proach you,  and  ccM  out  your  name  as  evil,  for 
the  Son  of  Man's  sake."  The  three  words  very 
accurately  express  the  simple  separetion,  the 
additional  malediction,  and  the  final  exclusion 
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of  tuddui,  cherem,  and  ihammathd. — IL  ChrU- 
Han  Exoommuniixxium,  —  Excommanication,  as 
exercised  bj  the  Christian  Church,  is  not  merelr 
founded  on  the  natural  right  possessed  by  au 
societies,  nor  merely  on  the  example  of  the  Jew- 
ish Church  and  nation.  It  was  instituted  by 
our  Lord  (Matt,  xviii.  15,  18),  and  it  was  prac- 
tised and  commanded  by  St.  Paul  (1  Tim.  i. 
20;  I  Cor.  v.  11 ;  Tit.  iii.  10).  In  the  Epistles 
we  find  St.  Paul  frequ^itiy  claiming  the  right 
to  exercise  discipline  over  his  converts  (comp. 
2  Cor.  i.  23,  xiii.  10).  In  two  cases  we  find  him 
exercising  this  authori^  to  the  extent  of  cut- 
ting off  ofitoders  from  the  Church.  What  is 
the  full  meaning  of  the  expression,  "  deliver 
nnto  Satan,"  is  doubtful.  All  agree  that  ex- 
communication is  contained  in  it,  but  whether 
it  implies  anj  further  punishment,  inflicted  by 
tiie  extraordmaiy  powers  committed  specially 
to  theAposties,  has  been  questioned.  Intro- 
duction into  the  Church  is,  in  St.  Paul's  mind, 
a  translation  from  tiie  kingdom  and  power 
of  Satan  to  the  kingdom  and  eovemment  of 
Christ.  This  beine  so,  he  could  hardly  more 
naturally  describe  the  efi^t  of  excluding  a  man 
from  the  Church  than  by  the  words,  "  deliver 
him  unto  Satan." — Apostolic  Precept.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  claim  to  exercise  disciplme,  and  its 
actual  exercise  in  the  form  of  excommunication, 
by  the  Apostles,  we  find  Apostolic  precepts  di- 
recting mat  disciDline  should  be  exercised  by 
the  rulers  of  the  Unurch,  and  that  in  some  cases 
excommunication  should  be  resorted  to  (2  Thess. 
iii.  U;  Rom.  xvi.  17 ;  Gal.  v.  12 ;  1  Tim.  vi. 
3 ;  Tit.  iii.  10 ;  2  John  10;  3  John  10 ;  Rev.  ii. 
20).  There  are  two  passi^^  stiU  more  impor- 
tant to  our  subject  (Gal.  i.  8, 9 ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  22). 
It  has  been  supposed  that  diese  two  expressions, 
"  let  him  be  Anathema,"  "  let  him  be  Anatiiema 
Maranatha,"  refer  respectively  to  tiie  two  later 
stara  of  Jewish  excommunication  — the  cherem 
ana  tiie  ^lammathA.  —  Restoration  to  Communion, 
Two  cases  of  excommunication  are  related  in 
Holy  Scripture ;  and  in  one  of  them  the  restitu- 
tion of  the  oflbnder  is  specially  recounted  (2 
Cor.  ii.). —  The  Nature  of  Excommunicatkm  is 
made  more  evident  b^  these  acts  of  St  Paul 
than  by  any  investigation  of  Jewish  practice  or 
of  the  etymology  of  words.  We  thus  find,  (1 ) 
that  it  is  a  spiritual  penalty,  involving  no  tem- 
poral punishment,  except  accidentally ;  (2)  that 
H  consists  in  separation  from  the  communion  of 
tiie  Church ;  (3)  that  its  object  is  the  good  of 
the  suflvrer  (1  Cor.  v.  5),  and  the  protection 
of  the  sound  members  of  the  Churcn  (2  Tim. 
iii.  17) ;  (4)  that  its  subjects  ara  those  who  are 
guilty  of  heresy  (1  Tim.  i.  20),  or  gross  immo- 
rality (1  Cor.  V.  1) ;  (5)  that  it  is  inflicted  hj 
the  anthoritr  of  the  Church  at  lar^  (Matt,  xviii. 
18),  wielded  bv  the  highest  ecclesiastical  officer 
(I  Cor.  V.  3 ;  tit.  iii.  10) ;  (6)  that  this  officer's 
sentence  is  promulgated  by  tiie  congregation  to 
which  the  oflbnder  belongs  (I  Cor.  v.  4),  in 
deference  to  his  superior  judgment  and  com- 
mand (2  Cor.  ii.  9),  and  in  spite  of  any  opposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  a  minority  (tft.  6) ;  (7)  that 
the  exclusion  may  be  of  indefinite  duration,  or 
for  a  period ;  (8)  that  its  duration  may  be 
abridged  at  the  discretion  and  by  the  indulgence 
€f  the  person  who  has  imposed  the  penalty 
{ib,  8) ;  (9)  that  penitence  is  the  condition  on 


which  restoration  to  communion  is  granted 
{ib.  7) ;  (10)  that  the  sentence  is  to  be  pnUkly 
reversed  as  it  was  publicly  promulgated  {ib.  10). 

BxeoutJoner.  The  Heb.  word  describes, 
in  the  first  instance,  the  office  of  executioner, 
and,  secondarily,  the  general  duties  of  the  body- 
guard of  a  monarch.  Thus  Potiphar  was  *'  cap- 
tain of  the  executioners  "  (Gen.  xxxvii.  36 ;  see 
margin).  That  the  "captain  of  tiie  guard'* 
himself  occasionally  performed  the  duty  of  an 
executioner  appears  from  1  K.  ii.  25,  34.  Nev- 
ertheless the  post  was  one  of  high  digni^. 
The  Greek  atmcovAarup  (Mark  vi.  27)  is  bor- 
rowed fit>m  the  Latin  tpeadaior;  originally  a 
militaxy  spy  or  scout,  but  under  the  emperors 
tranaferred  to  the  boAf-guard. 

Exile.    [Captiyitt.] 

Ex'odUBy  the  second  book  of  the  Law  or 
Pentateuch.  —  A.  Contenfo.  The  book  may  be 
divided  into  two  principal  parts :  I.  Historical, 
i.  I>xviii.  27 ;  and  II.  L^Tis^ative,  xix.  1-xl. 
38.  The  former  of  these  may  be  subdivided 
into  VL.)  the  preparation  for  the  deliverance  of 
Israel  from  weir  bondage  in  Egypt;  (2.)  the 
accomplishment  of  that  deliverance.  I.  (1.) 
The  nrst  section  (i.  1-xii.  36^  contains  an 
account  of  the  following  particulars:  —  The 
great  increase  of  Jacob's  posteritv  in  the  land 
of  Egypt,  and  their  oppression  unaer  a  new  dy- 
nasty, which  occupied  the  throne  after  the  death 
of  Joseph  (ch.  i.f ;  the  birth,  education,  and 
fiight  of  Moses  (ii.) ;  his  solemn  call  to  be  the 
deliverer  of  his  people  (iii.  l-iv.  17),  and  his 
return  to  Egypt  in  ooniBeqnenoe  (iv.  18-81); 
his  first  in^ectual  attempt  to  prevail  upon 
Pharaoh  to  let  tiie  Israelites  go,  wWh  only  re- 
sulted in  an  increase  of  thdr  burdens  (v.  1-21 ) ; 
a  further  preparation  of  Moses  and  Aaron  for 
their  office,  together  with  the  account  of  their 
genealogies  (v.  22-vii.  7) ;  the  successive  signs 
and  wonders,  by  means  of  which  the  deliverance 
of  Israel  from  the  land  of  bondage  is  at  length 
accomplished,  and  the  institution  of  the  Pass- 
over (vii.  8-xii.  36).  (2.)  A  narrative  of  events 
fh>m  the  departure  out  of  Egypt  to  the  arrival 
of  the  Israelites  at  Mount  Sinai.  IL  The  aol- 
enm  establishment  of  the  Theocracy  on  Mount 
Sinai.  This  book  in  short  gives  a  sketch  of  the 
early  history  of  Israel  as  a  nation ;  and  the  his> 
tory  has  three  clearly  marked  staf^.  Fint  we 
see  a  nation  enslaved ;  next  a  nation  redeemed ; 
lastiy  a  nation  set  apsot,  and  through  the  blend- 
ing of  its  religious  and  political  life  consecrated 
to  the  service  of  God.  —  B.  CreMUtif.  Almost 
every  historical  fact  mentioned  in  Exodns  has 
at  some  time  or  other  been  called  in  question. 
But  it  is  certain  that  all  investigation  has  hith- 
erto tended  only  to  establish  the  veradty  of  the 
narrator.  A  comparison  with  other  writers  and 
an  examination  of  the  monuments  confirm,  or 
at  least  do  not  contradict,  the  most  material 
statements  of  tiiis  book.  Thus,  for  instance, 
Manetiio's  story  of  the  Hyksos  point!  at  least 
to  some  early  connection  between  the  laraelites 
and  the  Egyptians,  and  is  corroborative  of  tiie 
fact  implira  in  the  Pentateneh,  that,  at  tiie  time 
of  the  IsraeUtish  sojourn,  EsTpt  was  mled  bv 
a  foreign  dynasty.  Maneuio  speaks,  too,  of 
strangers  from  the  east  who  oocnpied  the  easu 
em  part  of  Lower  Eg3rpt.  And  his  aeoonnt 
shows  that  the  Israelites  nad  become  «  nnme- 
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roiu  and  fbrmidabie  people.  According  to  Kx. 
xii.  37,  the  onmber  of  men,  besides  women  and 
chOdreD,  who  left  Egypt,  was  600,000.  This 
woold  grre  for  the  whole  nation  about  two  mil- 
lions and  a  half.  There  is  no  doubt  some  diffi- 
culty in  accounting  for  this  immense  increase, 
if  we  suppose  (as  on  many  accounts  seems  prob- 
able) that  the  actual  residence  of  the  children 
of  Isnel  was  only  21 5  years.  We  must  remem- 
ber indeed  that  the  number  who  went  into 
E^rpt  with  Jacob  was  considerably  more  than 
*'ureefloore  and  ten  souls"  [see  ChbonolqyJ  ; 
we  must  also  take  into  account  the  extraorai- 
naiy  fruitftdness  of  Egypt  (concerning  which 
all  writers  are  aerecd),  and  especially  of  that 
part  of  it  in  which  the  Israelites  dwelt.  Still  it 
would  be  more  satisfactory  if  we  could  allow 
430  yean  for  the  increase  of  the  nation  rather 
than  any  shorter  period.  Other  objections  are 
of  a  Terr  arbitrary  kind.  The  ten  plagues  are 
pbyslcally,  many  of  them,  what  might  be  ex- 
pected in  Egypt,  although  in  their  intensity  and 
in  their  rapra  succession  they  are  cleariy  super- 
Batural.  The  institution  of  the  Passover  (ch. 
xiL)  has  been  subjected  to  severe  criticism. 
This  has  also  been  cialled  a  mythic  fiction.  The 
critics  rest  mainly  on  the  dlfierenoe  between  the 
directions  given  for  the  observance  of  this  the 
flxst,  and  those  given  for  subsequent  passovers. 
Bat  there  Is  no  reason  why,  considering  die  very 
remarkable  ciicumstances  under  which  it  was 
institnlifid,  the  first  Passover  should  not  have 
had  its  cwn  peculiar  solemnities,  or  why  instruc- 
tions siioula  not  then  have  been  given  for  a 
eomewhttt  diflRsrent  observance  for  the  future. 
(Pabso  f  KB.  ]  In  minor  details  the  writer  shows 
a  renutfVi^le  acquaintance  with  Egypt  Many 
other  focts  have  heen  disputed,  sudi  as  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Red  Sea,  the  giving  of  the  manna, 
4c.  Bat  respecting  these  it  may  suffice  to  refer 
tt>  other  articles  in  which  they  are  discussed. 

iTm  Exodus;  MAnnxA;  Thb  Rbd  Sba.]  — 
7.  The  authorship  and  date  of  the  book  are 
discussed  under  Pbntatscch. 

Ez^OdtlBy  the.  l-  /^«*  —  A  preponder- 
ance of  evidence  is  in  fiivor  of  the  year  b.c. 
1653.  The  historical  questions  connected  with 
this  date  are  noticed  under  Eotpt.  Hales 
ptares  the  Exodoa  B.C.  1648,  Ussher  b.o.  1491, 
and  Bnnsen  b.c.  1320. — 2.  History. — The 
history  of  the  Exodus  itself  commences  with 
die  close  of  that  of  the  Ten  Plagues. 
[Plao  UBS  or  £o  r rr .  ]  In  the  night  in  which, 
at  midaight,  the  first-lwm  were  slain  (Ex.  xii. 
29),  Phsnoh  urged  the  departure  of  the  Israel- 
itea  (ver.  91, 32).  They  at  once  set  forth  from 
Banftesea  (ver.  37,  d9),  apparentiy  during  the 
Bight  (ver.  42),  but  towards  morning,  on  the 
IStfa  day  of  the  firtt  month  (Num.  xxxiii.  3). 
They  made  three  jonmejrs,  and  encamped  by 
the  Red  Sea.  Here  Pharaoh  overtook  them, 
and  the  great  mhade  occurred  by  which  they 
were  aavM,  while  the  pursuer  and  his  army  were 
destroyed.  — 3.  Geograokg,  —  The  following 
poiBti  must  be  setdea  exactiy  or  approxi- 
BBlely,  —  the  situation  of  die  Land  of  Goshen, 
the  length  of  each  day's  march,  the  position  of 
the  first  station  (Ramcses),  and  the  direction 
of  the  journey.  The  Land  of  Goshen  must 
have  been  an  outer  eastern  province  of  Lower 
i^ypt.    The  Imielilei..  settmg  out  ftom  a  town 


of  Goshen,  made  two  days  ionmey  towarda 
the  Red  Sea,  and  then  entered  the  wildemeas, 
a  day's  journey  or  less  from  the  sea.  They 
could  only  therefore  have  gone  by  the  valley 
now  callea  the  Wddi't-T^meyldt,  forevcrv  other 
cultivated  or  cultivable  tract  is  too  far  from 
the  Red  Sea.  It  is  not  difficult  to  fix  yeiy 
nearly  the  length  of  each  day's  march  of  the 
Israelites.  As  they  had  with  them  women, 
children,  and  cattie",  it  cannot  be  supposed  that 
they  went  more  than  fifteen  miles  dafly ;  at  the 
same  time  it  is  unlikely  tliat  they  fell  far  short 
of  this.  The  three  journeys  would  therefore 
g^ve  a  distance  of  about  forty-fi  ve  miles.  There 
seems,  however,  to  have  been  a  deflection  firom 
a  direct  course,  so  that  we  cannot  consider  the 
whole  distance  from  the  starting-point,  Rameses, 
to  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea  as  much  more  than 
about  thirty  miles  in  a  direct  line.  Measuring 
from  the  ancient  western  shore  of  the  Arabian 
Gulf  due  cast  of  the  TTift/i-t-rtoiu^,  a  dis- 
tance of  thirty  miles  in  a  direct  line  places  the 
site  of  Rameses  near  the  mound  celled  in 
the  present  day  El-  'Abbdaea^eh,  not  far  from  the 
western  end  of  the  valley.  After  the  first 
day's  jonmev  the  Israelites  encamped  at  Suc- 
coth  (Ex.  xh.  37,  xiii.  20 ;  Num.  xxxiii  5,  6). 
This  was  probablj  a  mere  resting-place  (yf  car- 
avans, or  a  militaxy  station,  or  else  a  town 
named  from  one  of  the  two.  Obviously  such 
a  name  is  very  difficult  of  identification  The 
next  camping^place  was  Etham,  the  position  of 
which  may  be  yer^  nearly  fixed  in  consequence 
of  its  being  described  as  "  in  the  edge  of  the 
wilderness^'  (Ex.  xiii.  20 ;  Num.  xxxiii.  6,  7). 
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it is  reasonable  to  place  Etham  where  the 
tivahle  land  ceases,  near  the  Seba  Bidr,ot  Seven 
Wells,  about  three  miles  from  the  western  side 
of  the  ancient  head  of  the  gulf.  After  leaving 
Etham  the  direction  of  the  route  change  d.  The 
Israelites  were  commanded  "  to  turn  aud  en- 
camp before  Pi-hahiroth,  between  Migdol  and 
the  sea,  over  against  Baal-zephon  "  (Ex.  xiv. 
2).  We  do  not  venture  to  attempt  the  Identifi- 
cation of  the  places  mentioned  in  die  narrative 
with  modem  sites.  Nothing  but  the  discovery 
of  ancient  Egyptian  names,  and  their  positive 
appropriation  to  8uch  sites,  could  enable  us  to 
do  so.  The  actual  passage  of  the  sea  forms 
the  subject  of  another  article.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  direction  was  tntm  the  west 
to  the  east,  and  that  the  breadth  at  thfiplace  of 
crossing  was  ffreat,  since  the  whole  Egyptian 
army  perished.  Prof.  Lepsius  attempts  lO 
identify  Rameses  with  the  ancient  Egyptian 
site  now  called  Ahoo-Kesheydy  about  eight  miles 
from  the  old  head  of  the  gulf.     [Rahb8B8.| 

Exorcist.  The  use  of  the  term  exorcists 
in  Acts  xix.  13  confirms  what  we  know  from 
other  sources  as  to  the  common  practice  of 
exorcism  amongst  die  Jews.  ThiU  some,  a 
least,  of  them  not  only  pretended  to,  but  poa 
sessed,  the  ^wer  of  exorcising,  appears  hj  our 
Lord's  admission  when  he  asfs  the  Phansees, 
"  If  I  by  Beelzebub  cast  out  devils,  by  whom 
do  your  disciples  cast  them  out  ?  "  (Mjatt.  xii 
27.)  What  means  were  employed  by  real  exor- 
cists we  are  not  infbrmed.  David,  by  playing 
skilfully  on  a  harp,  procured  the  temnoraiy  de- 
parture of  the  evil  spirit  which  trouoled  ISanl 
\\  Sam.  xvi.  28).    Justin  Martyr  has  an  int«^ 
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esting  suggestion  as  to  the  possibility  of  a  Jew 
saocessfoilly  exorcising  a  devil,  by  employing 
the  name  of  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob.  But  he  goes  on  to  say  that  the  Jewish 
exorcists,  as  a  class,  had  sunk  down  to  the  su- 
perstitious rites  and  usages  of  the  heathen.  It 
was  the  ])rofane  use  of  uie  name  of  Jesus  as  a 
mere  charm  or  spell  which  led  to  the  disastrous 
issue  recorded  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (\ix. 
13-16).  The  power  of  casting  out  devils  was 
bestowed  by  Christ  while  on  earth  upon  the 
apostles  (Ahitt.  x.  8)  and  the  seventy  aisciplcs 
(Luke  X.  17-19),  and  was,  acconlmg  tollis 
promise  (Mark  xvi.  17),  exercised  by  believers 
after  His  Ascension  (Acts  xvi.  18) ;  but  to  the 
Christian  miracle,  whether  as  performed  by  our 
Lord  himself  or  by  His  followers,  the  N.  T. 
writers  never  apply  the  terms  ''exorcise"  or 
"  exorcist." 

Expiation.    [Sacrifice.] 

£z  K)ai.  father  of  Naarai,  who  was  one  of 
David's  thirty  mighty  men  (1  Chr.  xi.  87). 

Ez1t>on.  1.  Son  of  Gad,  and  founder  of 
one  of  the  Gadite  families  (Gen.  xlvi.  16 ;  Num. 
xxvi.  16).  —  2.  Son  of  Bela,  the  son  of  Ben- 
jamin, according  to  1  Chr.  vii.  7. 

Ezechi'as.  1.  l  Esd.  ix.  U ;  put  for  Ja- 
RAZiAH  in  £zr.  x.  15. — 2.  2  Ead.  vii.  40. 
[Hezekiah.]    Ap. 

Ezeoi^as,  l  Esd.  ix.  48 ;  for  Hilkiah  in 
theparallel  passage,  Neh.  viii.  4.    Ap. 

Ezeki'aSy  Ecclus.  xlviii.  17,  22,  xlix.  4  ;  2 
Kacc.  XV.  22;  Matt.  i.  9, 10.     [Hezekiah.] 

Ezeluely  one  of  the  four  greater  prophets. 
He  was  the  sou  of  a  priest  named  Buzi.  The 
Rabbis  absurdly  identity  Buzi  with  Jeremiah. 
Another  tradition  makes  Kzekiel  the  servant  of 
Jeremiah.  Unlike  his  predecessor  in  the  pro- 
phetic office,  who  gives  us  the  amplest  details 
of  his  personal  history,  Ezekiel  rarely  alludes 
to  the  tacts  of  his  own  life,  and  we  have  to  com- 
plete the  imperfect  picture  by  the  colors  of  late 
and  dubious  tradition.  He  was  taken  captive 
in  the  captivity  of  Jehoiachin,  eleven  years  be- 
fore the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  He  was  a 
member  of  a  community  of  Jewish  exiles  who 
settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Chebar,  a  "  river" 
or  stream  of  Babylonia.  It  was  by  this  river 
"  in  the  land  of  the  Chaldssans "  that  God's 
message  first  reached  him  (i.  8).  His  call  took 
place  "  in  the  fifth  year  of  king  Jehoiachin's 
captivity,"  B.C.  595  (i.  2),  *'in  the  thirtieth 
year,  in  the  fourth  month."  The  latter  expres- 
sion is  very  uncertain.  It  now  seems  generally 
agreed  that  it  was  the  30th  year  from  the  new 
era  of  Nabopolassar,  father  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
who  began  to  reign  e.g.  625.  The  use  of  this 
Chaldee  epoch  is  the  more  appropriate  as  the 

Srophet  wrote  in  Babylonia,  and  he  gives  a 
ewish  chronology  in  ver.  2.  The  decision  of 
the  question  is  the  less  important  because  in  all 
other  places  Ezekiel  dates  from  the  year  of  Je- 
hoiachin's  captivity  (xxix.  17,  xxx.  20,  et  pas- 
sim). We  learn  from  an  incidental  allusion 
(xxi  V.  18)  —  the  only  reference  which  he  makes 
to  his  personal  history  —  that  he  was  married, 
and  had  a  house  (viii.  1 )  in  his  place  of  exile, 
and  lost  his  wife  by  a  sudden  and  unforeseen 
stroke.  He  lived  in  the  highest  consideration 
among  his  companions  in  exile,  and  their  elders 
consmted  him  on  all  occasions  (viii.  1,  xi.  25, 


xiv.  1,  XX.  I,  &c.).  The  last  date  he  in^ntSonf 
is  the  27th  year  of  the  captivity  (xxix.  17),  u 
that  his  mission  extended  over  twenty-two 
years,  during  part  of  which  period  Daniel  was 
probablv  living,  and  already  famous  (Ez.  xiv. 
14,  xxviii.  3).  He  is  said  to  have  been  mui^ 
dcred  in  Babylon  by  some  Jewish  prince  whom 
he  had  convicted  of  idolatiy,  and  to  have  been 
buried  in  the  tomb  of  Shem  and  Arphaxad,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.  The  tomb,  said  to 
have  been  built  by  Jehoiachin,  was  shown  a 
few  days'  journey  from  Ba^rdad.  But,  as  lla- 
vemick  remarks,  "  by  the  side  of  the  scattered 
data  of  his  external  life,  those  of  his  internal 
life  appear  so  much  tlie  richer."  He  was  dis- 
tinguished by  his  stem  and  inflexible  cncnrj 
of  will  and  character ;  and  we  also  observe  a 
devoted  adherence  to  the  rites  and  ceremonies 
of  his  national  religion.  Ezekiel  is  no  cosmop- 
olite, but  displays  everywhere  the  peculiar 
tendencies  of  a  itcbrew  educated  under  Levit- 
ical  training.  The  priestly  bias  is  always 
visible.  We  may  also  note  in  Ezekiel  the  ab- 
sorbing recognition  of  his  high  calling,  which 
enabled  him  cheerfully  to  endure  any  depriva- 
tion or  misery,  if  thereby  he  mi^ht  give  any 
warning  or  lesson  to  his  people  (iv.,  xxiv.  15, 
16,  &c.),  whom  he  so  ardently  loved  (ix.  8,  xi. 
13).  His  predictions  are  marvellously  varied. 
He  has  instances  of  visions  (viii.-xi.),  symbol- 
ical actions  (as  iv.  8),  similitudes  (xii.,  xv.), 
parables  (as  xvii.),  proverbs  (as  xii.  22,  xviii. 
1  sq.),  poems  (as  xix.),  aUe^ries  (as  xxiil., 
xxiv.),  open  prophecies  (as  vi.,  vii.,  xx.,  &c.). 
The  depth  of^his  matter,  and  the  marvellous 
nature  of  his  visions,  niake  him  occasionally 
obscure.  Hence  his  prophecy  was  placed  by 
the  Jews  among  the  "  treasures,"  those  portions 
of  Scripture  which  (like  the  early  part  of  Gen- 
esis, and  the  Canticles)  were  not  allowed  to  be 
read  till  the  age  of  thirty.  The  Jews  classed 
him  in  the  very  highest  rank  of  prophets.  — 
Of  the  authenticity  of  Ezekiel's  prophecy  there 
has  been  no  real  dispute,  although  a  few  rash 
critics  have  raised  questions  about  the  last 
chapters,  even  suggesting  that  they  might  have 
been  written  by  a  Samaritan,  to  incite  the  Jews 
to  suffer  the  co-operation  in  rebuilding  the 
Temple.  The  book  is  divided  into  two  great 
parts  ^  of  which  the  destruction  of  Jeru^em 
18  the  turning-point ;  chapters  i.-xxiv.  contain 
predictions  delivered  before  that  event,  and  xxv. 
-xlviii.  ator  it,  as  we  see  from  xxvi.  2.  Again, 
chaptera  i.-xxxii.  are  mainly  occupied  with 
correction,  denunciation,  and  reproof,  while 
the  remainder  deal  chiefly  in  consolation  and 

Sromise.  A  parenthetical  section  in  the  mid- 
le  of  the  book  (xxv.-xxxii.)  contains  a  group 
of  prophecies  against  seven  foreign  nations,  the 
septenaiy  arranj^ement  being  apparently  inten- 
tional, ll&vemick  divides  Uie  Do6k  into  nine 
sections,  distinguished  by  their  supergi'riptions, 
as  follows:  —  I.  Ezekiel's  call,  i.-iii.  15.  IL 
The  general  carrying  out  of  the  commission, 
iii.  16-vii.  HI.  The  rejection  of  the  people 
because  of  their  idolatrous  worship,  viii.-xi. 
IV.  The  sins  of  the  age  rebuked  in  detail, 
xii  .-xix.  y.  The  nature  of  the  judgment,  and 
the  guilt  which  caused  it,  xx.-xxiii.  VI.  The 
meaning  of  the  now  commencing  jmnish- 
ment,  xxiv.    VII.  God's  judgment  denounc^ 
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on  seven  heathen  nations,  xxv.-xxxii.  VIII. 
Prophecies,  after  the  destruction  of  Jenualem, 
ooDccrniiK  the  fn  tore  condition  of  Israel,  xxxiii. 
-zxxix.  IX.  The  glorious  consummation,  xl. 
-xIvilL  There  are  no  direct  quotations  from 
Eaekiel  in  the  New  Testament,  but  in  the  Apoc- 
alypse there  are  many  parallels  and  obvious 
alliisions  to  the  later  chi^ters  (xl.-xlviii.). 

E'zelf  the  Stone.  A  well-known  stone 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Saul's  residence,  the 
Mxne  of  the  parting  of  David  and  Jonathan 
whL^n  the  former  flmillj  fled  from  the  court  (1 
Sam.  XX.  19). 

E^sem,  one  of  the  towns  of  Simeon  (1 
Chr.  iv.  29). 

S'ser.  1.  A  son  of  Ephraim,  who  was 
■lain  by  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Gath, 
while  engaged  in  a  foray  on  their  cattle  (1  Chr. 
vii.  21). — 2.  A  priest  who  assisted  in  the  ded- 
ication of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  under  Nehe- 
miah  (Neh.  xii.  42).  ^  3.  Father  of  Hushah  of 
the  Mils  of  Hur  (1  Chr.  iv.  4). 

Szeri'aSy  1  Eisd.  viii.  1.  [Azabiah,?.]  Ap. 

Ezi'as,  i  Esd.  viii.  2.    [Azasiah  ;  AziEi.] 

fsion-ga'ber^  or  Esion-gel^er  (Num. 

xxxiii.  35 ;  D^ut.  li.  8 ;  1  K.  ix.  26,  xxii.  48 ; 
S  Chr.  viii.  17),  the  last  station  named  for  the 
CDcampment  of  the  Israelites  before  they  came 
to  the  wilderness  of  Zin.  According  to  the  la- 
ten  map  of  Kiepert  it  stands  at  Atn  et-Ghud- 
vi«,  ibottt  ten  miles  up  what  is  now  the  dry 
kM  of  the  Arabah,  but,  as  he  supposed,  was 
then  the  northern  end  of  the  gulf,  which  may 
hife  anciently  had,  like  that  of  Suez,  a  frur- 
tber  extension. 

Ez'nxte*  the.  Aocordiug  to  the  statement 
of  2  Sam.  xxiii.  8,  "Adino  the  Eznite"  was 
•aocher  name  for  "  Josheb-basshebeth  a  Tach- 
cemonite  (1  Chr.  xi.  11 ;  A.  V.  'the  Tachmo- 
oite  that  aate  in  the  seat'),  chief  among  the 
captams.'*    The  passage  is  most  probably  cor- 

nra.  L  The  head  of  one  of  the  twenty- 
two  ooanes  of  priests  which  returned  from  cap- 
tiricj  with  Zerubbabel  and  Jeshua  (Neh.  xii.  2). 
~£  A  man  of  Judah.  The  name  occurs  in 
the  obscure  genealogy  of  1  Chr.  iv.  17. — 8. 
The  (anions  ^ribe  and  Priest,  descended  from 
H3kiah  the  high-priest  in  Josiah's  reign,  from 
whose  Tonnger  son  Azariah  sprung  Seraiah, 
Eaa's  nther,  quite  a  difibrent  person  from  Se- 
nuah  the  high-priest  (Ezr.  rii.  1).  All  that  is 
really  known  or  Ezra  is  contained  in  the  four 
bit  chu>ter8  of  the  book  of  Ezra  and  in  Neh. 
▼ill  and  xii.  26.  From  these  passa||^  we  learn 
that  he  was  a  learned  and  pious  pnest  residing 
It  Babylon  in  the  time  or  Artaxerxes  Longi- 
numos.  The  origin  of  his  influence  with  the 
kini;  does  not  appear,  but  in  the  seventh  year 
of  Ui  reign,  in  spite  of  the  un&vorable  report 
which  hail  been  sent  by  Rehum  and  Shimshai, 
bs  obtained  leave  to  go  to  Jemsalem,  and  to 
tike  with  him  a  company  of  Israelites,  together 
with  priests,  Lerites,  singers,  porters,  and  Ne- 
thinnn.  The  journey  of  Ezra  and  his  com-  j 
paaions  from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem  took  just ' 
four  months ;  and  they  brought  up  with  them 
^  larjce  free-will  oflering  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
*ilv<er  venels.  It  appears  Uiat  his  great  design 
*is  to  eflfect  a  religioas  reformation  among  tlie 


Palestine  Jews,  and  to  bring  them  back  to  the 
observation  of  the  Law  of  Moses,  from  which 
they  had  grievously  declined.    His  first  step, 
accordingly,  was  to  enforce  a  separation  from 
their  wives  upon  all  who  had  made  heattien 
marriages,  in  which  number  were  many  priests 
and  Levites,  as  well  as  other  Israelites.     This 
was  eflbcted  in  little  more  than  six  months  after 
his  arrival  at  Jerusalem.    With  the  detailed  ac- 
count of  this  important  transaction,  Ezra's  au- 
tobiography ends  abruptly,  and  we  hear  noth- 
ing more  of  him  till,  18  years  afterwards,  in  the 
20th  of  Artaxerxes,  we  find  him  again  at  Jeru- 
salem with  Nehemiah  **  the  Tirshatho."    It 
seems  probable  that  after  he  had  effected  the 
above-named  reformation,  and  had  appointed 
competent  judges  and  magistrates,  with  author- 
ity to  maintain  it,  he  himself  returned  to  the 
king  of  Persia.    The  functions  he  executed 
under  Nehemiah's  government  were  purely  of 
a  priestly  and  ecclesiastical  character.    But  in 
such  he  filled  the  first  place.    As  Ezra  is  not 
mentioned    after    Nehemiah's    departure   for 
Babylon  in  the  32d  Artaxerxes,  and  as  every 
thing  foil  into  confusion  during  Nehemiah's  ab- 
sence (Neh.  xiii.),  it  is  not  unlikely  that  Ezra 
may  have  died  or  returned  to  Babylon  before 
that  year.    Joseplius,  who  should  be  our  next 
best  authority  attcr  Scripture,  evidently  knew 
nothing  about  the  time  or  the  place  of  his 
death.     There  was  a  strong  Jewish  tradition 
that  he  was  buried  in  Persia.    The  principal 
works  ascribed  to  him  bv  the  Jews  are: — 1. 
The  institution  of  the  Great  Synagogue.    2. 
The  settling  the  canon  of  Scripture,  and  i^stor^ 
ing,  correctmg,  and  editing  tne  whole  sacred 
volume.    3.  The  introduction  of  the  Chaldce 
character  instead  of  the  old  Hebrew  or  Sa- 
maritan.   4.  The  authorship  of  the  books  of 
Chronicles,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and,  some  add, 
Esther ;  and,  many  of  the  Jews  say,  also  of  the 
books  of  Ezckiel,  Daniel,  and  the  twelve  pro- 
phets.   5.  The  establishment  of  synagogues. 

Ez^ra,  Book  of.  The  book  of  Ezra  is 
manifestly  a  continuation  of  the  books  of  Chron- 
icles. Like  these  books,  it  consists  of  the  con- 
temporary historical  journals  kept  from  time  to 
time,  which  were  afterwards  strung  together, 
and  either  abridged  or  added  to,  as  the  case  re- 
quired, by  a  later  hand.  That  later  hand,  in 
the  book  of  Ezra,  was  doubtless  Ezra's  own,  as 
appears  by  the  four  last  chapters,  as  well  as  by 
other  matter  inserted  in  the  previous  chapters. 
It  has  alreadv  been  suggested  [Chboniclbs] 
that  the  chief  portion  of  the  last  chapter  of  2 
Chr.  and  Ezr.  i.  may  probably  have  been  writ- 
ten by  Daniel.  The  evidences  of  this  in  Ezr.  i. 
must  now  be  f^yen  more  fully.  Daniel  pas'ses 
over  in  utter  silence  the  first  year  of  Cyrus,  to 
which  pointed  allusion  is  mfule  in  Dan.  i.  21, 
and  proceeds  in  ch.  x.  to  the  third  year  of  Cy- 
rus. But  Ezr.  i.,  if  placed  between  Dan.  ix. 
and  X.,  exactly  fills  up  the  gap,  and  records  Ms 
event  of  the  first  year  of  Cyrus,  in  which  Dan- 
iel was  so  deeply  interested.  And  not  only  so, 
but  the  manner  of  the  record  is  exactly  Daniel's. 
The  giving  the  text  of  the  decree,  ver.  2-4  (cf. 
Dan.  iv.),  the  mention  of  the  name  of  **  Mith- 
redath  the  treasurer,"  ver.  8  (cf.  Dan.  i.  3,  11 ), 
the  allusion  to  the  sacred  vessels  placed  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  in  the  house  of  his  god,  ver.  7 
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(cf.  Dan.  i.  8),  the  giving  the  Chaldee  name  of 
Zerubbabel,  ver.  8,  U  (cf.  Dan.  i.  7),  and  the 
whole  ioeuM  McuuH  of  the  narrotor,  who  eyident- 
ly  wrote  at  Babylon,  not  at  Jerasalem,  are  all 
circnniBtanoea  which  in  a  marked  manner  point 
to  Daniel  as  the  writer  of  Ezr.  i.  As  regards 
Exr.  ii.,  and  as  far  as  iii.  1;  it  is  found  (with  the 
exception  of  clerical  errors)  in  the  7th  ch.  of 
Nehemiah,  where  it  belongs  beyond  a  shadow 
of  doubt.  The  next  portion  extends  fhnn  iii. 
2  to  the  end  of  ch.  vi.  With  the  exception  of 
one  large  explanatory  addition  by  Ezra,  extend- 
ing ftx>m  iv.  6  to  23,  this  portion  is  the  work 
of  a  writer  contemporary  with  Zerubbabel  and 
Jeshua,  and  an  eye-witness  of  the  rebuilding 
of  the  Temple  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Darius  Hystaspis.  That  it  was  the  prophet 
Haggai  becomes  tolerably  sure  when  we  ob- 
serve further  the  remarluible  coincidences  in 
style.  Ezr.  iv.  6-23  is  a  parenthetic  addition 
by  a  much  later  hand,  and,  as  the  passage  most 
clearly  shows,  made  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes 
Longimanns.  The  compiler  who  inserted  ch. 
ii.,  a  document  drawn  up  in  the  rei^n  of  Arta- 
xerxes to  illustrate  the  return  of  the  captives 
under  Zerubbabel,  here  mserts  a  notice  of  two 
historical  facts — of  which  one  occurred  in  the 
reign  of  Xerxes,  and  the  other  in  tlie  reign  of 
Aitaxerxes — to  illustrate  the  opposition  of- 
fered by  the  heathen  to  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Temple  in  the  reign  of  Cjrrus  and  Cambyses. 
The  last  four  chapters,  bc^^nning  with  ch.  vii., 
are  Ezra's  own,  and  contmue  the  history  after 
a  gap  of  fifty-eight  years — from  the  sixth  of 
Darius  to  the  seventh  of  Artaxerxes.  The  text 
of  the  book  of  Ezra  is  not  in  a  eood  condition. 
There  are  a  good  many  palpable  corruptions, 
both  in  the  names  and  numerals,  and  perhaps 
in  some  other  points.  It  is  written  partly  m 
Hebrew,  and  pcurtly  in  Chaldee.  The  Chaldee 
begins  at  iv.  8,  and  continues  to  the  end  of  vi. 
18.  The  letter  or  decree  of  Artaxerxes,  vii. 
12-26,  is  also  given  in  the  original  Chaldee. 
There  has  never  been  any  doubt  about  Ezra 
being  canonical,  although  there  is  no  quotation 
from  it  in  the  N.  T.  The  period  covered  by 
the  book  is  eighty  years,  from  the  first  of 
Cyrus,  B.O.  536,  to  the  beginning  of  the  eighth 
of  Artaxerxes,  B.C.  456. 

Ez'^rahitey  the^  a  title  attached  to  two  per- 
sons— Ethan  (1  K.  iv.  31  ;•  Ps.  Ixxxix.  dtle) 
and  Heman  (Ps.  Ixxxviii.  title). 

Bz^ri,  son  of  Chelub,  superintendent  of 
King  David's  farm-laborers  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  26). 


F. 


Fable.  Taking  the  words  fable  and  para- 
ble, not  in  their  strict  etymological  meaning, 
but  in  that  which  has  been  stamped  upon  them 
by  current  usage,  looking,  t.e.,  at  the  .Ssopic 
fable  as  the  type  of  the  one,  at  the  parables  of 
the  N.  T.  as  the  type  of  the  other,  we  have  to 
ask  (1.)  in  what  relation  they  stand  to  each 
other,  as  instruments  of  moral  teaching;  {2.) 
what  use  is  made  in  the  Bible  of  this  or  of  tnat 
form.  Perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  summing 
up  of  the  chief  distinctive  features  of  each  is  to 


be  found  in  the  following  extract  ho 
der :  —  "  The  parable  is  distinguished 


fVtMn  Keaii- 
from  the 
fable  by  this,  that,  in  the  latter,  qnalities  or 
acts  of  a  higher  class  of  beings  may  be  attribut- 
ed to  a  lower  (e^.  those  of  men  to  brutes) ; 
while  in  the  former,  the  lower  sphere  is  kept 
perfectly  distinct  from  that  which  it  seems  to  il- 
lustrate. The  beings  and  powers  thus  intro- 
duoed  always  follow  the  law  of  their  natnre,  but 
their  acts,  according  to  this  law,  are  uaed  to  fig- 
ure those  of  a  higher  race."  Of  the  frible,  as 
thus  distinguished  from  the  parable,  we  have 
but  two  examples  in  the  Bible,  (1.)  that  of  Uie 
trees  choosing  their  king,  addressed  by  Jotham 
to  the  men  of  Shechem  (Judg.  ix.  8*15) ;  (2.) 
that  of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  and  the  thislJe,  as 
the  answer  of  Jehoash  to  the  challenge  of  AniA- 
ziah  (2  K.  xiv.  9).  The  i^pearance  of  the  fa- 
ble thus  early  in  the  history  of  Israel,  and  its 
entire  absence  from  the  direct  teaching  both  of 
the  O.  and  N.  T.,  are,  each  of  them  in  its  way, 
significant  Taking  the  received  chronology, 
the  fable  of  Jotham  was  spoken  about  1209  B.a 
The  Arabian  traditions  of  Lokman  do  not 


siffn  to  him  an  eariier  date  than  that  of  David. 
The  first  example  in  the  history  of  Rome  is 
the  apologue  of  Menenius  Agrippa  B.C.  494, 
and  its  genuineness  has  been  questioned  on  the 
ground  that  the  fable  could  hudly  at  that  time 
have  found  its  way  to  Latium.  The  land  of 
Canaan  is,  so  far  as  we  have  any  data  to  con- 
clude from,  the  fatherland  of  fable.  The  ab- 
sence of  fables  fh>m  the  tpsaching  of  the  O.  T. 
must  be  ascribed  to  their  want  of  fitness  to  be 
the  media  of  the  trutlis  which  that  teaching  was 
to  convey.  The  points  in  which  brutes  or  in- 
animate objects  present  analog[ies  to  man  are 
chiefly  those  which  belong  to  his  lower  nature, 
his  pride,  indolence,  canning,  and  the  like. 
Hence  the  fable,  apart  from  the  associations  of 
a  grotesque  and  ludicrous  nature  which  gather 
round  it,  is  inadequate  as  the  exponent  of  the 
higher  tniths  which  belong  to  man's  spiritual 
life.  It  may  serve  to  exhibit  the  relations  be- 
tween man  and  man ;  it  fails  to  renresent  those 
between  man  and  (jod.  To  do  tnat  is  the  of- 
fice of  the  Parable.  The  fribles  of  ^lae 
teachers  claiming  to  belong  to  the  Christian 
church,  alluded  to  by  writers  of  ihe  N.  T.  (1 
Tim.  L  4,  iv.  7 ;  Tit.  1. 14;  2  Pet.  1. 16),  do  not 
i^pear  to  have  had  the  character  of  fables, 
properly  so  called. 

^air  HayenB^  a  harbor  in  the  island  of 
Cbbte  (Acts  xxvii.  8),  not  mentioned  in  any 
other  ancient  writing.  Though  not  mentioned 
by  classical  writers,  it  is  still  known  by  its  own 
Greek  name.  La&ba  too  has  recently  been 
most  explicitly  discovered.  In  foct  Fair  Havens 
appeacs  to  have  been  practically  its  hafbor. 
These  places  are  situatea  four  or  five  miletf  to 
the  E.  of  Cape  Matala,  which  is  the  most  con- 
spicuous heaoland  on  the  S.  coast  of  Crete,  aftd 
immediately  to  the  W.  of  which  the  coast  trends 
suddenly  to  the  N. 

Fairs,  a  word  which  occnn  only  in  £x« 
xxvii.,  and  there  no  less  than  seven  times  (ver. 
12,  14,  16,  19,  22,  27,  33) :  in  the  last  of  Uiese 
verses  it  is  rendered  "wares,"  and  this  m 
believe  to  be  the  true  meaning  of  the  word 
throughout. 

Fallow-deer  (Heb.  yadbi^).    The  CUk 
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void,  wbich  is  mentioned  only  in  Dent.  xIt. 
5  and  in  1  K.  It.  23,  appears  to  point  to  the 
Axiikfpe  bmbaUa,  Kitto  refers  the  name  to  the 
(Aryr  tateotyx.  We  have  little  doubt  but  that 
the  yadantr  of  the  Heb.  Scrintnres  denotes  the 
hMer-tlrwatk^  or  "  wild  ox,  of  Barbarjr  and 
^Africa. 

Pamina.  When  the  sweet  inflnenoes  of 
the  Pleiades  are  bound,  and  the  bands  of  Scor- 
pio cannot  be  loosed,  then  it  is  that  ihmines 
ffenerally  prerail  in  the  lands  of  the  Bible.  In 
Kgjpt  a  deficiency  in  the  rise  of  the  Nile,  with 
drying  winds,  produces  the  same  results.  The 
fiunines  reco^ed  in  the  Bible  are  traceable  to 
both  iheee  phenomena ;  and  we  generally  find 
that  K^gypt  was  resorted  to  when  scarcity 
aiBicted  Palestine.  In  dM  whole  of  Syria  and 
Arabia,  ithe  fruits  of  the  earth  must  erer  be  de- 
pendent on  rain;  the  water-sheds  havinff  few 
large  springs,  and  the  small  riyers  not  oeine 
sii4lcicsnt  for  the  irrigation  of  even  the  level 
lands.  If  therefore  the  heavy  rains  of  Novem- 
ber &nd  IVicember  fail,  the  sustenance  of  the 
peryple  is  cmt  off  in  the  parehin^  drought  of 
narvest-dn*«,  when  the  country  is  almost  de- 
void of  moisture.  Kgypt,  again,  owes  all  its 
fatiUty  —  "tL  fertility  mt  gained  for  it  the  strik- 
ing comparison  to  the  "  garden  of  the  Lord '' 
—  te  its  might}'  river,  whose  annual  rise  in- 
undates nearly  the  whole  land,  and  renders  its 
coldvation  an  easy  certainty.  The  causes  of 
dearth  and  famine  in  Egypt  are  occasioned  by 
defeedve  inundation,  preceded  asd  accompa- 
nied and  followed  by  prevalent  easterly  and 
soatherlr  winds.  The  first  fkmine  recorded  in 
the  Bible  is  that  of  Abraham  after  he  had 
pitched  his  tent  on  die  east  of  Bethel  (Qen.  xii. 
1 0) .  We  may  conclude  that  this  famine  was  ex- 
tensive, Although  this  is  not  ouite  proved  by  the 
fact  of  Abi^ham's  going  to  Eg^t ;  for  on  the 
occasion  of  the  second  ramine,  m  the  days  of 
Ijaae,  this  patriarch  found  refuge  with  Aoime- 
keh  king  of  the  Philistines  in  Gerar  (Gen. 
xxvL  1  sq.).  We  hear  no  more  of  times  of 
scarcity  until  the  great  fiunine  of  Egypt,  which 
"  was  cnrer  all  the  iice  of  the  eardi."  The 
fimiiiie  of  Joseph  is  <^ucussed  in  art  Eotpt,  so 
fer  as  Joseph's  history  and  policy  is  concerned. 
It  is  only  neoessaiT  here  to  consider  its  physical 
chanderistics.  We  have  mentioned  the  chief 
eansea  of  fitmines  in  Egypt :  diis  instance  di^ra 
in  the  providential  recurrence  of  seven  years 
of  f^ieaty,  whereby  Joseph  was  enabled  to  pro- 
vide against  the  coming  dearth,  and  to  supply 
not  otdy  the  nopnlation  of  Egypt  with  com, 
but  those  of  the  surrounding  countries  (Gen. 
zfi.  53-67).  The  modem  history  of  Egypt 
throws  some  curious  li^ht  on  these  ancient  rec- 
ords of  &mines ;  and  instances  of  their  recur- 
renoe  may  he  cited  to  assist  us  in  undentandmg 
their  coarse  and  extent.  The  most  remarka- 
ble fkmine  was  that  of  die  reign  of  die  Fiti- 
nee  Khaleefeh,  EV-Hustansir  btlUOi,  which  is  the 
only  ittstnace  on  record  of  one  of  seven  years' 
dvniioB  in  Egypt  since  the  time  of  Joseph  (a.h. 
457-464,  A.D.  1064-1071).  ThU  fiunine  ex- 
ceeded in  severity  all  others  of  modem  times, 
and  was  aggravatod  by  the  anarehy  which  then 
raraeed  tlie  euontrv.  Vehement  drought  and 
itueneeeontinQed  for  seven  consecutive  years, 
that  they  (the  people]  nte  corpses,  and  ani- 
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mals  that  died  of  themselves ;  the  cattie  pe^ 
ished ;  a  dog  was  sold  for  5  deenin,  and  a  cat 
for  three  deentfrs  .  .  .  and  an  ardebb  (about 
5  bushels)  of  wheat  for  100  deenibs,  and  then 
it  failed  altogether.  The  historian  adds,  that 
all  the  horses  of  the  Khaleefeh,  save  three,  per- 
bhed,  and  ^ves  numerous  instances  of  the 
straits  to  which  the  wretched  inhabitants  were 
driven,  and  of  the  organized  bands  of  kidnap- 
pers who  infested  Cairo  and  caught  passengers 
m  the  streets  by  ropes  fumishid  with  hooks 
and  let  down  from  the  houses.  The  femine  of 
Samaria  resembled  it  in  many  particulars ;  and 
that  very  briefly  recorded  in  2  K.  viii.  1,  2, 
affords  another  instance  of  one  of  seven  years. 
In  Arabia,  femines  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 

Farthing.  Two  names  of  coins  in  the 
N.  T.  are  rendered  in  die  A.  Y.  by  this  word. 
—  1.  KodpavTifCt  quadnma  JMaU,  v.  26;  Mark 
xii.  42)  a  coin  current  in  Palestine  in  the  time 
of  our  Lord.  It  was  equivalent  to  two  lepta 
(A.  v.  "mites").  The  name  quadrans  was 
originally  given  to  the  quarter  of  the  Roman 
as,  or  piece  of  three  unciie,  therefore  also  called 
teruncius.  —  2.  uoaapuiv  (Matt.  x.  29  ;  Luke 
xii.  6),  properly  a  small  as,  asstzrttim,  but  in  the 
time  of^ourLord  used  as  the  Gr.  eamvalent 
of  the  Lat.  as.  The  rendering  of  the  v  ulg.  in 
Luke  xii.  6  makes  it  probable  that  a  single  coin 
is  intended  by  two  assaria. 

Fasts.  1.  One  fast  only  was  appointed 
by  the  law,  —  that  on  the  day  of  Atone?ient. 
There  is  no  mention  of  any  other  periodical 
fast  in  the  O.  T.,  except  in  Zech.  vii.  1-7,  viii.  19. 
From  these  passages  it  appears  that  the  Jews, 
during  their  captivitr,  observed  four  annual 
fasts,  m  the  fourth,  fifth,  seventii,  and  tenth 
months.  Zechariah  simply  distinguishes  the 
fests  by  the  months  in  which  they  were  ob- 
served ;  but  the  Mishna  and  S.  Jerome  eive 
statements  of  certain  historical  events  which 
they  were  intended  to  commemotate:  —  The 
fast  of  the  fourth  month, — the  breaking  of 
the  tables  of  the  law  by  Moses  (Ex.  xxxU.),  and 
the  storming  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezsai 
(Jer.  lii.).  The  flwt  of  the  fifth  month,  — the 
return  of  the  spies,  &c.  (Num.  xiii.,  xiv.),  the 
temple  burnt  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  again  by 
Titus ;  and  the  ploughing  up  of  the  site  of  the 
temple,  with  the  capture  of  Bether.  The  fast 
of  the  seventh  montn,  —  the  complete  sack  of 
Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar  and  the  death  of 
Gedaliah  (2  K.  xxv.).  The  fkst  of  the  tenth 
month, — the  receiving  by  Ezekiel  and  the 
other  captives  in  Babylon  of  the  news  of  the 
destruction  of  Jerasalem.  Some  other  events 
mentioned  in  the  Mishna  are  omitted  as  un- 
important. Of  those  here  stated  several  could 
have  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  fosts  in  the 
time  of  the  prophet.  The  number  of  annual 
fhsts  in  the  present  Jewish  Calendar  has  been 
multiplied  to  twenty-eight,  a  list  of  which  is 
given  by  Reland.  — 11.  Public  fasts  were  oc- 
casionally proclaimed  to  express  national  hu- 
miliation, and  to  supplicate  divine  fevor.  In 
the  case  of  public  danger,  die  proclamation  ap- 
pears to  have  been  accompanied  with  the  blow- 
ing of  trumpets  (Joel  ii.  1-15 ;  cf.  Taanithf  i.  6). 
The  following  instances  are  recorded  of  strictly 
national  fosts :  —  Samuel  gathered  "  all  Israel  ' 
to  Mizpeh  and  proclaimed  a  fost  ( 1  Sam.  vii.  6) ; 
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Jehoshaphat  appointed  one  "tbrongboat  all 
Judah  "  when  he  was  preparing  for  war  against 
Moab  and  Amnion  (2  Chr.  xx.  3) ;  in  thorei>^ 
of  Jehoiakim,  one  was  proclaimed  for  "  all  the 
people  in  Jerusalem  ana  all  who  came  thither 
oat  of  the  cities  of  Judah/'  when  the  prophecy 
of  Jeremiah  was  publicl/  read  by  Baruch  ( Jcr. 
xxxvi.  6-10 ;  cf.  Baruch  i.  5) ;  three  days  after 
^e  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  when  the  second  tem- 
ple was  completed,  **  the  children  of  Israel  as- 
sembled with  fasting  and  with  sackclothes  and 
earth  upon  them  "  to  hear  the  law  read,  and  to 
confess  their  sins  (Neh.  ix.  1).  There  are  ref- 
erences to  general  fasts  in  the  prophets  (Joel  i. 
14,  ii.  15 ;  Is.  Iviii.),  and  two  are  noticed  in  the 
books  of  the  Maccabees  (1  Mace.  iii.  46-47; 
2  Mace.  xiii.  10-12).  There  are  a  considerable 
number  of  instances  of  cities  and  bodies  of 
men  observing  fasts  on  occasions  in  which  they 
were  especially  concerned.  —  III.  Private  oc- 
casional fhsts  are  recognised  in  one  passage  of 
die  law  |Nura.  xxx.  13).  The  instances  given 
of  individuals  fasting  under  tlie  influence  of 
grief,  vexation,  or  anxiety,  are  numerous. — 
IV.  In  the  N.  T.  the  only  references  to  the 
Jewish  &sts  are  the  mention  of  "  the  Fast,"  in 
Acts  xxvii.  9  (generally  understood  to  denote 
the  Day  of  Atonement),  and  the  allusions  to 
the  weekly  fasts  (Matt.  ix.  14;  Mark  ii.  18; 
Luke  V.  33,  xviii.  12;  Acts  x.  30).  These 
fasts  originated  some  time  after  the  captivity. 
They  were  observed  on  the  second  and  fifth 
days  of  the  week,  which,  bein^  appointed  as  the 
days  for  public  fasts,  seem  to  nave  been  selected 
for  these  private  voluntary  fasts.  —  V.  The 
Jewish  fasts  were  observed'  with  various  de> 
grees  of  strict:aess.  Sometimes  there  was  en- 
tire abstinence  fh>m  food  (Esth.  iv.  16,  &c.j. 
On  other  occasions,  there  appears  to  have  been 
only  a  restriction  to  a  very  plain  diet  (Dan.  x. 
3).  Rules  are  given  in  the  Talmud  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  fasting  is  to  be  observed  on  par- 
ticular occasions.  Those  who  fasted  frequently 
dressed  in  sackcloth  or  rent  their  clothes,  put 
ashes  on  their  head,  and  went  barefoot  (1  K. 
xxi.  27 ;  Neh.  ix.  1 ;  Ps.  xxxv.  13).  —  VI.  The 
sacrifice  of  the  personal  will,  which  gives  to 
fasting  all  its  value,  is  expressed  in  the  old 
term  used  in  the  law,  afflicting  the  aoul. 

Fat.  The  Hebrews  distinguished  between 
the  suet  or  pure  fat  of  an  animal,  and  the  fat 
which  was  mtermixed  with  the  lean  (Neh.  viii. 
10).  Certain  restrictions  were  imposed  upon 
them  in  reference  to  the  former :  some  parts  of 
the  suet,  viz.  about  the  stomach,  the  entrails,  the 
kidneys,  and  the  tail  of  a  sheep,  which  grows 
to  an  excessive  size  in  many  Eastern  countries, 
and  produces  a  large  quantity  of  rich  fat,  were 
forbidden  to  be  eaten  in  the  cose  of  animals 
ofibred  to  Jehovah  in  sacrifice  (Lev.  ili.  3, 9, 17, 
vii.  3,  23).  The  ground  of  the  prohibition  was 
that  the  fat  was  the  richest  part  of  the  animal, 
and  therefore  belonged  to  Him  ( iii.  1 6 ) .  The  pre- 
sentation of  the  fat  as  the  richest  part  of  the 
animal  was  agreeable  to  the  dictates  of  natural 
feeling,  and  was  the  ordinary  practice  even 
of  heathen  nations.  The  burning  of  the  fat  of 
sacrifices  was  particularly  specified  in  each  kind 
of  offering. 

Fat,  i.<.  Vat.  The  word  employed  in  the 
A.  V.  to  translate  the  Hebrew  term  yekeb,  in 


Joel  ii.  84,  iii.  13,  only.  The  word  commonl-^ 
used  fbr  yekebf  indiscriminately  witli  gath^  u 
**  wine-press  "  or  "  win&fat "  and  once  **  press* 
fat"  (Hag.  ii.  16) ;  but  the  two  appear  to  be 
distinct— >aaM  the  upper  receptacle  or  "  press  " 
in  which  the  grapes  were  trodden,  and  j^etob  the 
*'  vat,"  on  a  lower  level,  into  which  the  juice  or 
must  was  collected.  The  "wine-press"  and 
"  vats  "  appear  to  have  been  excavat^  out  of 
the  native  rock  of  the  hills  on  which  die  vine- 
yards lay. 

Father.  The  position  and  authority  of 
the  fatlicr  as  the  head  of  the  family  is  expressly 
assumed  and  sanctioned  in  Scripture,  as  a  like* 
ness  of  that  of  the  Almighty  over  His  creatures. 
It  lies  of  course  at  the  root  of  that  so-called  pa- 
triarchal government  (Gen  iii.  16*,  1  Cor.  xi. 
3),  which  was  introductory  to  the  more  definite 
systems  which  followed,  and  which  in  part,  but 
not  wholly,  superseded  it.  The  fiiUier's  bless- 
ing was  rcs^rdcd  as  conferring  special  benefit, 
but  his  malediction  special  injury,  on  tliose  on 
whom  it  fell  (Gen.  ix.  25,  27,  xxvii.  27-40, 
xlviii.  15,  20,  xlix.) ;  and  so  also  the  sin  of  a 
parent  was  held  to  affect,  in  certain  cases, 
the  wel&re  of  his  descendants  ( 2  K.  v.  27 ) .  The 
command  to  honor  parents  is  noticed  by  St. 
Paul  as  the  only  one  of  the  Decalogue  wliich 
bore  a  distinct  promise  (Ex.  xx.  12;  Eph.  vi. 
2),  and  disrespect  towards  them  was  condemned 
by  the  Law  as  one  of  the  worst  of  crimes  (Ex. 
xxi.  15,  17;  1  Tim.  i.  9).  It  is  to  this  well 
recognized  theory  of  parental  authority  and  su' 
prcmacy  that  the  very  vaiious  uses  of  the  term 
"  father  "  in  Scripture  arc  due.  "  Fathers  "  is 
used  in  the  sense  of  seniors  (Acts  vii.  2,  xxii. 
I),  and  of  parents  in  general,  or  ancestors 
(Dan.  V.  2 ;  Jcr.  xxvii.  7 ;  Matt  xxiii.  30,  32). 
Among  Mohammedans  parental  authority  has 
great  weight  during  the  time  of  pupilage. 

Fathom.    [Measures.] 

Feasts.    rFESTivALs.] 

Felix,  a  Koman  procurator  of  Judsa,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Emperor  Claudius,  whose  fineed- 
man  he  was,  on  the  banishment  of  Ventidins 
Cumanus  in  a..d.  53.  Tucitus  states  that  Fdix 
and  Cumanus  were  joint  procurators :  Cuma- 
nus having  Galilee ;  and  Felix,  Samaria.  Felix 
was  the  brotlier  of  Claudius's  powerfnl  freedman 
Pallas.  He  ruled  the  province  in  a  mean,  cruel, 
and  profligate  manner.  His  period  of  oflSce 
was  full  of  troubles  and  seditions.  St.  Paal  was 
brought  before  Felix  in  Csosarea.  He  wis  re- 
manded to  prison,  and  kept  there  two  years,  in 
hopes  of  extorting  money  from  him  (Acts  xxiv. 
26,  27).  At  the  end  of  that  time  Porcins  Fes- 
tus  [Fbstus]  was  appointed  to  supersede  Fe- 
lix, who,  on  his  return  to  Rome,  was  accused 
by  the  Jews  in  Csesarea,  and  would  have  suf- 
fcr«l  the  penalty  due  to  his  atrocities,  had  not 
his  brother  Pallas  prevailed  with  the  Emperor 
Nero  to  spare  him.  This  was  probablv  in  the 
year  60  a.d.  The  wifb  of  Felix  was  brusilla, 
daughter  of  Herod  Agrippa  I.,  the  former  wife 
of  Azizus,  King  of  Emcsa. 

Fenced  cities.  The  broad  distinction  be^ 
tween  a  city  and  a  village  in  Biblical  langaag« 
consisted  in  the  possession  of  walls.  The  city 
had  walls ;  the  village  was  unwalled,  or  had  only 
a  watchman's  tower,  to  which  the  villafpera  re» 
sorted  in  times  of  danger.    A  threefold  distinc 
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tioa  is  thtti  obtained — 1.  cities;  2.  anwalled 
Tillages ;  3.  Tillages  with  castles  or  towers  ( 1 
Chr.  zxriL  25).  The  district  east  of  the  Jor^ 
dan,  forming  the  kingdoms  of  Moab  and  Ba- 
shan,  is  said  to  have  abounded  from  very  early 
times  in  castles  and  fortresses,  such  as  wero 
boilt  by  Uzziah  to  protect  the  cattle,  and  to  re- 
pel the'inroads  of  the  neighboring  tribes,  besides 
nn walled  towns  ( Amm.  Marc.  xir.  9 ;  Deut.  iii. 
5 ;  2  Chr.  xxvi.  10).  The  fortifications  of  the 
cities  of  Palestine,  thns  regularly  "fenced,"  con- 
sisted of  one  or  more  walls  crowned  with  bat- 
tlementod  parapets,  having  towers  at  rc^nlar 
intervals  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  5 ;  Jer.  xxxi.  38),  on 
which  in  later  times  engines  of  war  were  placed, 
and  watch  was  kept  by  day  and  night  in  time 
of  war  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  9,  15 ;  Jndg.  ix.  45;  2  K. 
tx.  17).  The  gateways  of  fortified  towns  were 
also  fortified  and  closed  with  strong  doors  (Nch. 
ii.  8,  iii.  3,  6,  &c.).  In  advance  of  the  wall 
there  appears  to  have  been  sometimes  an  out- 
work (1  K.  xxi.  23;  2  Sam.  xx.  15),  which  was 
psrhaps  either  a  palisade  or  wall  lining  the 
ditch,  or  a  wall  raised  midway  within  the  ditch 
itself.  In  many  towns  there  was  a  keep  or  cit- 
MdA  for  a  last  rssource  to  the  defenders.  These 
forts  were  well  furnished  with  cisterns  (Acts 
x\i.  34 ;  2  Maoc.  t.  5).  But  the  fortitled  places 
of  Palestine  served  only  in  a  few  instances  to 
check  cflTectually  the  pr&gress  of  an  invading 
force,  though  many  instances  of  determined  and 
protracted  resistance  are  on  record,  as  of  Sa- 
maria for  three  years  (2  K.  xviii.  10),  Jerusalem 
(2  K.  xxr.  3)  for  four  months,  and  in  later  times 
of  JotiuMta,  Gamala,  iiochfems,  Masada,  and 
above  all  Jerusalem  itself,  the  strength  of  whoso 
defences  drew  forth  the  admiration  of  the  con- 
queror Titos.  The  earlier  Egyptian  fortifica- 
tions consisted  usually  of  a  quodrangnlar  and 
•omstimsa  double  wall  of  sun-dried  brick,  fifteen 
feet  thick,  and  often  fifty  feet  in  height,  with 
square  towers  at  intervals,  of  the  same  height 
as  the  walls,  both  crowned  with  a  parapet,  and 
a  round-headed  battlement  in  shiq»e  like  a  shield. 
A  second  lower  wall  with  towers  at  the  entrance 
was  aJdad,  distant  13  or  20  feet  from  the  main 
will,  and  sometimes  sC^her  wta  made  of  70  or 
100  foet  in  length,  projecting  at  right  angles 
from  the  main  wall,  to  enable  the  defenders  to 
annoy  the  assailants  in  flank. 

Perrety  one  of  the  unclean  creeping  things 
mentioned  in  Lev.  xL  30.  The  animal  referred 
CO  wju  probably  a  reptile  of  the  lizard  tribe. 
The  Rabbinical  writers  seem  to  have  identified 
thi^  animal  with  the  liedgeho<^. 

PditiTdls.  —  L  The  religious  times  or- 
dain^ in  the  Law  fall  under  three  heads :  —  ( 1 . ) 
Tboie  formillr  connected  with  the  institution 
of  the  SAbboth;  (2.)  The  historical  or  great 
feitivmls;  f3.)  The  Day  of  Atonement  — (1.) 
Iram.nl iatclr  connected  with  the  institution  of 
the  &&bbath  are— (a)  The  weekly  Sabbath  it- 
sell  (6)  The  seventh  new  moon  or  Feast  of 
Trumpets,  (c)  The  Sabbatical  Year,  {d)  The 
Tear  of  Jahilee.  —  (2.)  The  great  feasts  are.  — 
(a)  ThePasaover.  (6)  The  Feast  of  Pentecost, 
of  Wecka,  of  Wheat-harvest,  or  of  the  First- 
frnits.  (e)  The  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  or  of  In- 
gathering. On  each  of  these  occasions  eveiy 
male  Israelite  was  commanded  "  to  appear  be- 
fore the  Lord,"  that  is,  to  attend  in  tbe  ooort 


of  the  tabernacle  or  the  temple,  and  to  make  hu 
oflfering  with  a  joyful  heait  (Deut.  xxvii.  7 ; 
Neh.  viii.  9-12).  The  attendance  of  women 
was  voluntary,  but  the  zealous  often  went  up 
to  the  Passover.  On  all  the  days  of  Holy  Con- 
vocation there  was  to  be  an  entire  suspension 
of  ordinary  labor  of  all  kinds  (Ex.  xii.  16 ;  Lev. 
xvi.  29,  xxiii.  21,  24,  25,  35).  But  on  the  in- 
tervening days  of  the  longer  festivals  work 
might  be  carried  on.  Besides  their  religious 
purpose,  the  great  festivals  must  have  had  an 
important  bearing  on  the  maintenance  of  a  feel- 
ing of  national  unity.  The  firequent  recurrence 
of  the  sabbatical  number  in  the  oi^nlzation  of 
these  festivals  is  too  remarkable  to  be  passed 
over,  and  seems,  when  viewed  in  connection 
with  the  sabbatical  sacred  times,  to  furnUih  a 
strong  proof  that  the  whole  system  of  the  festi- 
vals of  the  Jewish  law  was  the  product  of  one 
mind.  The  agricultural  signihcano^^  of  the 
three  great  festivals  is  clearly  set  forth  lu  the  ac- 
count of  the  Jewish  sacred  year  contained  iu 
Lev.  xxiii.  The  times  of  the  festivals  were  evi- 
dentiy  ordained  in  wisdom,  so  as  to  interfere  as 
little  as  possible  with  the  industry  of  the  people. 
—  (3.)  For  the  Day  of  Atonement,  see  that  arti- 
cle.— IL  After  the  captivitv,  the  Feast  of  Pu- 
rim  (Esth.  ix.  20  so.)  and  that  of  the  Dedica- 
tion ( 1  Mace.  iv.  56)  were  instituted.  The  Fes- 
tivals of  Wood-carrying,  as  thev  were  called, 
are  mentioned  by  Josephus  ana  the  Mishna. 
The  term,  "  the  Festival  of  the  Basket,"  is  ap- 

Slied  by  Philo  to  the  ofiering  of  the  First-finiits 
escribed  in  Deut  xxvi.  l-ll  [Phib,  vol.  v. 
p.  51,  ed.  Tauch.). 
FestUSy  Poi^oiUB.  successor  of  Felix  as 

Srocurator  of  Juda»  (Acts  xxiv.  27),  sent  by 
fcro,  probably  in  the  autumn  of  the  veor  60 
A.D.  A  few  weeks  after  Festus  reached  hia 
province  he  heard  the  cause  of  St.  Paul,  who 
tiad  been  left  a  prisoner  by  Felix  in  tiie  pi-esence 
of  Herod  Agnppa  II.  and  Bemice  his  sister 
(Acts  XXV.  11,  12).  Judsea  was  in  the  same 
disturbed  state  during  tiie  procuratorship  of 
Festus  which  had  prevailed  tnrough  thiit  of  his 
predecessor.  Ho  died  probably  in  the  summer 
of  62  A.D.,  having  rulea  tiie  province  ^ess  than 
two  years. 

Potters.  1.  The  Hebrew  word,  nechush' 
taim,  expresses  the  material  of  which  fetters 
were  nsnall)r  made,  viz.  frrass,  and  also  that  they 
were  made  in  pcurs,  the  word  being  in  the  dual 
number  (Judg.  xvi.  21  ;  2  Sam.  iii.  3i;  2  K. 
XXV.  7 ;  2  Chr.  xxxUi.  11,  xxxvi.  6 ;  Jer.  xxxix. 
7,  Iii.  11).  Iron  was  occasionally  eraploved 
for  the  purpose  (Ps.  cv.  18,cxlix.  8).  2.  Cebd 
may  perhaps  applv  to  the  link  which  connected 
the  fetters.  3.  ^kkim  ("fetters,"  Job  xxxvi. 
8)  is  more  usually  translated  "chains"  (Ps. 
cxlix.  8 ;  Is.  xlv.  14 ;  Nah.  iii.  10),  but  its  rad- 
ical sense  appears  to  refer  to  the  eontraction  of 
the  feet  by  a  chain. 

Feyer  {kadthchath,  daUehdh,  charehur;  Lev 
xxvi.  16 ;  Deut.  xxviii.  22).  These  words,  from 
various  roots  signifying  heat  or  inflammation, 
are  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  by  various  words 
suggestive  of  fever,  or  a  feverish  affection.  The 
third  word  may  perhaps  be  erysipelas.  Fever 
constantly  accompanies  tiie  bloody  flux,  or  dys- 
entery (Acts  xxviii.  8).  Fevers  of  an  inflam- 
matory character  are  mentioned  as  common  al 
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Biecca,  and  putrid  ones  at  I>jidda.  Intenmt- 
tent  fever  and  dysentexy,  the  uittcr  often  fatal, 
are  ordinaiy  Arabian  maeases. 

FielcL    The  Hebrew  mdek  is  a]>plied  to  any 
cultivated  ground,  and  in  some  instances  in 
marked  opposition  to  the  neighboring  wilder> 
ness.    On  tne  other  hand,  the  JooeA  is  frequently 
contrasted  with  what  is  enclosed,  whether  a 
vineyard,  a  garden,  or  a  walled  town.    In  many 
passages  the  term  implies  what  is  remote  from 
a  house  |Gen.  iv.  8,  xxiv.  63 ;  Deut.  xxii.  25) 
or  settled  habitation,  as  in  the  case  of  Esau 
(Gen.  XXV.  27).     The  separate  plots  of  ground 
wcro  marked  olf  by  stones,  which  might  easily 
be  removed  (Deut.  xix.  14,  xxvii.  17 ;  of.  Joo 
xxiv.  2 ;  Prov.  xxii.  28,  xxiii.  10) :  the  absence 
of  fences  rendered  the  fields  liable  to  damage 
from  straying  cattle  (Kx.  zxii.  5)  or  iire  (ver. 
^ ;  2  Sam.  xiv.  30) :  henoe  the  necessity  of 
constantly  watching  flocks  and  herds.    From 
the  absence  of  enclosures,  cultivated  land  of  any 
size  might  be  termed  a  field.    It  should  be  ob- 
served that  the  expressions  "  fruitfid  field  "  (Is. 
X.  18,  xxix.  17,  xxxii.  15,  16),  and  "plentifiil 
field"  (Is.  xvi.  10;  Jcr.  xlviii.  33),  are  not  con- 
nected with  socfeA,  but  with  carmd,  meaning  a 
park  or  well-kept  wood,  as  distinct  from  a  wil- 
demeds  or  a  forest.    Another  word,  shedemoth, 
is  translated  "  fields,"  and  connected  by  Gese- 
nius  witii  the  idea  of  encUmare,    It  is  doubtful, 
however,  whether  the  notion  of  5umtn^does  not 
rather  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  word.    This 
ipives  a  more  consistent  sense  throughout    In 
Is.  xvi.  8,  it  would  thus  mean  the  withered  grape ; 
in  Hab.  iii.  17,  Hasted  corn;  in  Jer.  xxxi.  40, 
the  banU  parts  of  the  city  (no  "  fields  "  inter- 
vened between  the  south-eastern  an«;le  of  Jeru- 
calem  and  the  Eidron) ;  while  in  2  K.  xxiii.  4, 
and  Deut.  xxxii.  32,  the  sense  of  a  pkux  of  bum- 
ingu  appropriate. 

jPig,  £*ig-tree  (Heb.  tietulh),  a  word  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  O.  T.,  where  it  sig^ 
nifies  the  tree  Fiats  Carioa  of  Linnaeus,  and 
also  its  fhiit  The  fig-tree  is  very  common  in 
Palestine  (Deut.  viii.  8).  Mount  Olivet  was 
famous  for  its  fig-trees  in  ancient  times,  and 
they  are  still  found  there.  "  To  sit  under  one's 
own  vine  and  one's  own  fig-tree  "  became  a  pro- 
verbial expression  among  the  Jews  to  denote 
peace  and  prosperity  ( 1  K.  iv.  25  ;  Mic.  iv.  4 ; 
2ech.  iii.  10).  When  figs  are  spoken  of  as  dis- 
tinguished fiom  the  fif^-trce,  the  plur.  form  tSs- 
nun  is  used  (see  Jer.  viii.  13).  2.  There  are  also 
the  words  (a)  biocvndk  (Hos.  ix.  10),  signifying 
the  Jirst  ripe <^ the  Jiq-tree;  (6)pa^(Cant.  ii.  13), 
tbc  nnripe  fig,  which  hangs  through  the  winter ; 
(r)  diheUhy  a  cake  of  figs  compn»sed  into  that 
form  for  the  sake  of  keeping  them  (2  K.  xx.  7). 
Fir  (Heb.  hgrdah,  M'roth),  As  the  term  ** ce- 
dar" is  in  all  probability  applicable  to  more 
than  one  tree,  so  also  "  fir  "  in  A.  V.  represents 
more  than  one  sort  of  wood.  The  opmion  of 
Celsius  that  Beroth  exclusively  means  "  cedar  " 
is  probably  incorrect.  On  the  whole  it  seems 
likely  that  by  Berosh  or  Beroeh  is  intended  one 
or  other  of  the  following  trees :  —  1 .  Pinus  syl- 
vestris,  or  Scotch  fir;  2.  larch;  3.  Cnpressns 
sempervirens,  or  cypress,  all  which  are  at  this 
day  found  in  the  Leoanon. 

Fire. —I.  Religious.     (1.)  That  which  con- 
*umed  the  burnt  sacrifice  and  the  incenseKyfibr^ 


in|f,  beffinning  with  the  sacrifice  of  Noah  (Geo. 
viii.  20),  and  continued  in  the  ever-burning  Bxf. 
on  the  altar,  first  kindled  fVom  heaven  (liev.  vL 
9, 13,  ix.  24),  and  rekindled  at  the  dedieation 
of  Solomon's  Temple  (2  Chr.  vii.  1,  3).     (2.) 
The  symbol  of  Jehovah's  presence,  and  the  in- 
strument of  his  power,  in  the  way  either  of  ap- 
froval  or  of  destruction  (Ex.  iii.  2,  xiv.  19, 6c.). 
Parallel  with  this  application  of  fire  and  with 
its  symbolical  meaning  is  to  be  noted  the  similar 
use  for  sacrificial  purposes,  and  the  respect  paid 
to  it,  or  to  the  heavenly  bodies  as  symbols  of 
deity,  which  prevailed  among  so  many  nations 
of  antiquity,  and  of  which  the  traces  are  not 
even  now  extinct :  e.g.  the  Sabean  and  Magian 
systems  of  worship,  and  their  alleged  connection 
with  Abraham ;  the  occasional  relapse  of  the 
Jews  themselves  into  sun-,  or  its  corrupted  form 
of  fire-worship  (Is.  xxvii.  9 ;  Deut.  xvii.  3,  ftc), 
the  worship  or  deification  of  heavenly  bodies  or 
of  fire,  prevailing  to  some  extent,  as  among  the 
Persians,  so  also  even  in  Egypt    Fire  for  sacred 
purposes  obtained  elsewhere  than  fW>m  the  altar 
was  called  "  strange  fire,"  and  for  use  of  such 
Nadab  and  Abihu  were  punished  with  death  b^ 
fire  from  God  (Lev.  x.  1,  2;  Num.  iii.  4,  xxvi. 
61).     ^3.)  In  the  case  of  the  spoil  taken  from 
the  Midianitcs,  such  articles  as  could  bear  it 
were  purified  by  fire  as  well  as  in  the  water  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  (Num.  xxxi.  23).     The 
victims  slain  for  sm-offcrings  were  afterwards 
consumed  by  fire  outside  the  camp  (Lev.  iv.  12, 
21,  vi.  30,  xvi.  27  ;  Ilcb.xiii.  Il).~  IL  DomeB- 
tie.    Besides  for  cooking  purposes,  fire  is  often 
required  in  Palestine  for  warmth  (Jer.  xxxvi. 
22 ;  Mark  xiv.  54 ;  John  xviii.  18).    For  this 
purpose  a  hearth  with  a  chimney  is  sometimes 
constructed,  on  which  either  lighted  wood  or 
pans  of  charcoal  are  placed.    On  the  Sabbath, 
the  Law  forbade  any  fire  to  be  kindled  even  for 
cooking  (Ex.  xxxv.  3;  Num.  xv.  32).  —  III. 
The  dryness  of  the  land  in  the  hot  season,  in 
Syria,  of  course  increases  liability  to  accident 
from  fire.    The  Law  therefore  ordered  that  any 
one  kindling  a  fire  which  caused  damage  to  com 
in  a  field  should  make  restitution  (Ex.  xxii.  6 ; 
comp.  Judg.  XV.  4,  5;  2  Sam.  xiv.  30).  —  IV. 
Punishment  of  deaUi  by  fire  was  awarded  by  the 
Law  only  in  the  cases  of  incest  with  a  mo'thcr- 
in-law,  and  of  unchastity  on  the  part  of  a 
daughter  of  a  priest  (Lev.  xx.  14,  xxi.  9).    In 
ccntain  cases  tne  bodies  of  executed  criminate 
and  of  infamous  persons  were  subsequently 
burnt  (Josh.  vii.  25;  2  K.  xxiii.  16). 

Firepailt  one  of  the  vessels  of  the  Temple 
service  (Ex.  xxvii.  3,  xxxviii.  3 ;  2  K.  xxv.  15  ; 
Jer.  Hi.  19).  The  same  word  is  elsewhere  ren- 
dered "  snnfT-dish  "  (Ex.  xxv.  38,  xxxvii.  23  ; 
Num.  iv.  2)  and  "censer  "  (Lev.  x.  1,  xvi.  12 ; 
Num.  xvi.  6  ff.).  There  appear,  therefore,  to 
have  been  two  articles  so  odled :  one,  like  a 
chafing-dish,  to  carry  live  coals  for  the  pniposo 
of  burning  incense ;  another,  like  a  snniier-aish, 
to  be  used  in  trimming  the  lamps,  in  order  to 
can^  the  snuffers  and  convey  away  the  sonC 
Furkin.  [Wbiohts  and  Meabubes.] 
Firmament.  The  Hebrew  term  rvHo,  «» 
translated,  is  generally  regarded  as  expressive 
of  simple  exnansionf  and  is  so  rendered  in  the 
margin  of  the  A.  V.  (Gen.  i.  6).  The  root 
means  to  expand  by  beating,  whether  bj  the 
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bandy  the  foot,  or  anjr  instniment  It  is  Mpe- 
dally  used  of  Ki»*ri"g  oat  metals  into  thin 
plates  (Ex.  xxxiz.  3;  Num.  xri.  39).  The 
sense  otwUdity,  therefore,  is  combined  with  the 
ideas  of  erpatuion  and  temtihf  in  the  term.  The 
same  idea  of  aolidity  runs  throogh  all  the  refer- 
ences to  the  nJaa.  In  Ex.  xxir.  10,  it  is  repre- 
sented as  a  solid  floor.  So  again,  in  £a.  i. 
2S-26,  the  "  firmament "  is  the  floor  on  which 
the  throne  of  the  Most  High  is  placed.  Farther, 
the  oflkce  of  the  r^Jda  in  the  economy  of  the 
wond  demanded  atrenath  and  mtbttance.  It  was 
to  serve  as  a  division  oetween  the  waters  above 
and  the  waters  below  (Gen.  i.  7).  In  keeping 
with  this  view  the  rakkt  was  provided  with 
'*  windows"  (Gen.  vii.  U  ;  Is.  xxiv.  18 ;  Mai. 
iiL  10)  and  "doors"  (Ps.  Ixxviu.  23),  through 
which  the  rain  and  the  snow  might  descend.  A 
secondary  purpose  which  the  nlHs  served  was 
to  sapport  the  heavenly  bodies,  sun,  moon,  and 
stars  (Gen.  i.  14),  in  which  they  were  flxed  as 
oails,  and  from  which,  consequently,  they  might 
be  said  to  drop  off  (Is.  xiv.  12,  xxxiv.  4 ;  Matt, 
xsiv.  29).  In  all  these  particulars  we  recognize 
the  same  view  as  was  entertained  b^  the  Greeks, 
and,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  the  Latms.  If  it  be 
otjected  to  the  Mosaic  account  that  the  view 
embodied  in  the  word  rdlda  does  not  harmonize 
with  strict  jkhilosojphical  truth,  the  answer  to 
sndK  an  ofafection  is,  that  the  writer  describes 
things  as  they  appear  rather  than  as  they  are. 

Sint-borzL  That  some  rights  of  primo- 
^enitore  existed  in  veiy  early  times  is  plain,  but 
It  is  not  so  dear  in  wliat  they  consisted.  They 
have  been  classed  as,  a.  authority  over  the  rest 
of  the  family ;  b.  priesthood ;  c.  a  doable  portion 
of  the  inheritance.  Under  the  Law,  in  memo- 
ry of  the  Exodus,  the  eldest  son  was  regarded  as 
<kvotod  to  God,  and  was  in  every  case  to  be  re- 
deemed by  an  offering  not  exceeding  5  shekels, 
within  one  month  from  birth.  If  he  died  before 
the  expiration  of  SO  days,  the  Jewish  doctors 
held  t£e  fiuher  excused,  but  liable  to  the  pay- 
ment if  he  outlived  that  time  (Ex.  xiiL  12-15, 
xxil.  29;  Hum.  viii.  17,  xviii.  15,  16;  Lev. 
xxviL  6).  This  devotion  of  the  flrst-bom  was 
believed  to  indicate  a  priesthood  belonging  to 
the  eldest  sons  of  fimiilies,  which,  being  set  aside 
ia  the  case  of  Reuben,  was  transferred  to  the 
tribe  of  LevL  The  eldest  son  received  a  doable 
portion  of  the  lather's  inheritance  (Deut.  xxi. 
17),  but  not  of  the  mother's.  Under  the  mon- 
archy, the  eldest  son  usually,  but  not  always,  as 
appeals  in  the  case  of  Solomon,  succeeded  his 
frther  in  the  kingdom  (I  K.  I  30,  ii.  22).  The 
male  flist-bom  of  animals  was  also  devoted  to 
God  (Ex.  xiii.  2, 12, 13,  xxu.  29,  xxxiv.  19, 20). 
Unclean  animals  were  to  be  redeemed  with  the 
addition  of  one-flfth  of  the  value,  or  else  put  to 
death ;  or,  if  not  redeemed,  to  be  sold,  and  the 
price  given  to  the  priests  (Lev.  xxvii.  13,  27, 
2S). 

nnUDraJta*  l.  The  Law  ordered  in  gen- 
cralp  that  the  first  of  all  ripe  fruits  and  of  liouors, 
or,  as  it  is  twice  cxpressea,  the  first  of  first-fruits, 
should  be  ofiered  in  God's  house  (Ex.  xxii.  29, 
xxiiL  19,  xxxiv.  26).  2.  On  the  morrow  after 
the  r— oim  sabbath,  ue.  on  the  16th  of  Nisan, 
a  thmf  of  new  com  was  to  be  brought  to  the 
priest,  and  waved  before  the  altar,  in  aduiowledg- 
meat  of  the  gift  of  firoitftdness  (Lev.  xxiii.  5,  6, 


10,  12,  ii.  12).  3.  At  the  expiration  of  seven 
weeks  from  this  time,  ix.  at  the  Feast  of  Pen- 
tecost, an  oblation  was  to  be  made  of  two  loaves 
of  leavened  bread  made  firom  the  new  fiour, 
which  were  to  be  waved  in  like  manner  with 
the  Passover  sheaf  (Ex.  xxxiv.  22 ;  Lev.  xxiii. 
15,  17;  Num.  xxviii.  26).  4.  The  feast  of 
ingathering,  t.e.  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  in  the 
7  th  month,  was  itself  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
fruits  of  the  harvest  (Ex.  xxiii.  16,  xxxiv.  22 ; 
Lev.  xxiii.  39).  These  four  sorts  of  offerings 
were  national.  Besides  them,  the  two  following 
were  of  an  individual  kind.  5.  A  cake  of  tlie 
first  dough  that  was  baked,  was  to  be  offered  as 
a  heave-ofiering  (Num.  xv.  19,  21).  6.  The 
first-fruits  of  the  land  were  to  be  brought  in  a 
basket  to  the  holy  place  of  God's  choice,  and 
there  presented  to  the  priest,  who  was  to  set  the 
basket  down  before  the  altar  (Deut  xxvi.  2^  1 1 ). 
The  offering,  both  public  and  private,  resolve 
themselves  into  two  classes :  a.  produce  in  gene- 
ral ;  b.  prepared  produce,  a.  Or  the  pubKc  offer- 
ings or  fint-frmts,  the  Law  defined  no  place 
from  which  the  Passover  sheaf  should  be  chosen; 
but  the  Jewish  custom,  so  far  as  it  is  represented 
by  the  Mishna,  prescribed  that  the  wave-sheaf 
or  sheaves  should  be  taken  from  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Jerusalem.  The  offering  made  at  the 
feast  of  the  Pentecost  was  a  thanksgiving  for 
the  conclusion  of  wheat  harvest  It  consisted 
of  two  loaves  (according  to  Josepbus  one  loaf) 
of  new  fiour  baked  with  leaven,  which  was 
waved  by  the  priest  as  at  the  Passover.  No 
private  offerings  of  first-firuits  were  allowed  ben 
fore  this  public  oblation  of  the  two  loaves.  The 
private  Milations  of  first-fruits  may  be  classed 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  public.  No  ofierings 
were  to  be  made  before  Pentecost,  nor  after  the 
Feast  of  the  Dedication,  on  the  25th  of  Chisleu 
(Ex.  xxiii.  16 ;  Lev.  xxiii.  16, 17).  After  pass- 
ing the  night  at  Jerusalem,  the  pil^ms  re- 
turned on  the  following  day  to  their  homes 
(Deut  xvi.  7).  b.  The  firs^fruits  prepared  for 
use  were  not  required  to  be  taken  to  Jerusalem. 
They  consisted  of  wine,  wool,  bread,  oil,  date- 
honey,  onions,  cucumbers  (Num.  xv.  19,  21  ; 
Deut  xviii.  4).  They  were  to  be  made,  accord- 
ing to  some,  only  by  dwellers  in  Palestine ;  but 
according  to  otners,  by  those  also  who  dwelt  in 
Moab,  in  Ammonitis,  and  in  £kypi-  The  ofo- 
in^  were  the  perquisite  of  the  priests  (Num. 
xviii.  11 ;  Deut.  xviii.  4).  Nehemiah,  at  the 
Return  ftom  Captivitv,  took  pains  to  re-organize 
the  offerings  of  first-fruits  of  both  kinds,  and  to 
appoint  places  to  receive  them  (Neh.  x.  36,  37, 
xu.  44).  An  offering  of  first-fruits  is  mentioned 
as  an  aooqitable  one  to  the  prophet  Elisha  (2 
K.  iv.  42). 

Fish ;  Fiflhing.  The  Hebrews  recognised 
fish  as  one  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  and,  as  such,  give  them  a  place  in  the 
account  of  the  creation  (Gen.  i.  21,  28),  as  well 
as  in  other  passages  where  an  exhaustive  descrip- 
tion of  Ii  vine  creatures  is  intended  (Gen.  ix.  2 ; 
Ex.  XX.  4 ;  Deut  iv.  18 ;  1  K.  iv.  33).  They 
do  not,  however,  appear  to  have  acquired  any 
intimate  knowledge  of  this  branch  of  naturu 
history.  The  Mfwaic  law  (Lev.  xi.  9,  10)  pro- 
nounced unclean  such  fish  as  were  devoid  of  fins 
and  scales :  these  were  and  are  regarded  as  un- 
wholesome in  Egypt    Of  the  various  species 
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fcaml  in  the  Sea  of  Galitee,  the  nliiru  woaltl  be 
cIuhikhI  unon);  the  uncleiia,  while  the  tpana 
Guliliaa,  ■  apeciui  ol'  breuD,  and  the  naigil, 
chub,  would  be  d<»med  "  cl^n  "  or  "good." 
In  lien.  i.  !l  (ai  compared  with  verae  IS),  the 
greac  manau  Huimali  are  dutinmiiBhed  fiuin 
'■  every  living  creature  that  ereeoA,"  a  deicrip- 
tlon  applyin);  to  tish,  alunic  wilb  other  reptilM, 
at  haviuj;  nu  legs.  The  Helirowa  were  atrnck 
with  the  remarkable  fccundilj  of  fish.  Doubl- 
les*  [hey  becamo  familiar  with  this  fact  in  Erypt, 
where  the  abundance  of  liah  in  the  Kile,  and  Uie 
lakes  and  canalu,  rcndi^red  it  one  of  the  staple 
commoditieaofrood{Nain.  xi.  5).  The  destruc- 
tion of  the  flsh  was  on  this  account  a  moat 
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Is.  xix.  8).  Among  the  f  fiflis^nca,  Uagon 
represented  by  a  figure,  half  man  and  half  fl<h 
(1  Sam.  T.  4).  On  this  Bccoant  the  worship  of 
Ash  is  expressly  prohibited  |Dcul.  iv.  IB).  In 
Palestine,  the  Sea  of  Galilee  was  and  still  is  re- 
matHtably  well  stored  with  lish,  and  the  value 
attached  to  ^o  Itshery  by  the  Jews  is  ahowa  by 
the  traditional  belief  that  one  nf  the  ten  laws  of 
Joshua  enacted  thai  it  should  be  oi>en 
vomers.  Jemsalem  derived  it*  s 
from  the  Hediterranean  (comp.  I 


biy  contiguous  to  it  (3  Chr.  xxxui.  14  i  Keh. 


naiuralorderA , . 

bnrtm,  which  grows  in  iba  8.  of  EunRM  and  ia 
ibcN.  oTAfram. 


quentlr  in 
''sea,''^to 


lii.  3,  xii.  39  ;  Zeph.  i,  10).  Numerous  alliuions 
to  the  artof  flshing  occur  in  the  Bible.  The 
most  usual  method  of  catchin^^  fish  was  bj  the 
USB  of  the  net,  either  theouli'w;  ne:  (Hah.  i.  1ft; 
Es.  xxvi.  S,  14,  xlvii,  10),  probably  resembling 
.k 1  :^  Egypt,  OS  shown  m  Wilkinson 
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I.  IA),  which  was  larger,  and  nquired  the 
use  of  a  boat :  the  latter  was  probably  most 
used  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  as  the  number  of 
boat*  kcpton  it  was  very  considerable.  Angling 
was  a  tavorile  pursuit  of  ihe  wealthy  in  Egypt. 
as  wet)  as  followed  by  the  poor  who  could  not 
afRird  a  net  A  still  more  scientific  method  was 
with  the  trident  or  the  ipear,  as  practised  in 
Egypt  in  taking  the  crocodile  (Job  xli.  7)  or  the 
hi^opotAmoB. 

Fitobea  (i.e.  Vbtchks),  the  representative 
in  the  A.  V.  of  the  two  Hob.  words  ciaKmttk 
and  k^mch.  As  to  the  former,  see  Rtk.  Kri- 
mdi  denotes  without  doubt  the  NigtUa  talira, 
an  herbaceous  annual  plant  belonging  to  the 


Flas,  the  repreunutire  in  (be  A.  V.  oT  the 
two  Heb.  words  ocAa  andsujA.  1,  AcM.  a  word, 
according  to  Jerome,  of  Egyptian  orijcio,  and 
denoting  "  any  green  and  coarse  berb^e,  such 
as  rushes  and  reeds,  which  grows  in  man-h^ 
placea."  It  seems  probable  that  some  ^«rt/K 
plant  is  denoted  m  Job  viii.  II.  The  woni 
occnra  once  again  in  Gen.  xli.  a,  18,  where  ii 
is  said  that  the  seven  well-favored  liinc  came 
npontof  the  river  and  fed  in  an  urM.  Royle 
and  Kitto  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  drU 
denotes  the  Cyperv  aaJmlm.  Kalisch  aays 
that  the  Schi  "  is  unquestionably  either  tM 
Qipena  aculaituM  or  the  Duloaaa  ambrflatia." 
We  are  quite  unable  to  satisfy  onraclvca  so 
aauly  on  this  point  3.  SijA  occnn  fre- 
'  '  I  the  O.  T  in  connection  with  ^om, 
denote  the  "Red  Sea."  The  tcnn 
s  to  be  used  in  a  very  wide  senM 
to  denote  "we-jds  of  any  kind.  The  gam 
r^  therefora  is  the  "sea  of  weeds,"  and 
perhaps,  as  Stanley  obaerres,  api  "  ma;  be 
mplicd  to  any  aqueous  vegeia^on." 

nBAOn,  a  word  employed  in  the  A.  V. 
to  renSer  two  distinct  Hebrew  tarnks:  I. 
AtiuAaA(SSam.vi.  19;  I  Chr.  xvi.  3;  Cant.  ii. 
b;  Hot  lii.  1).  The  real  meaning  ot' this  won) 
is  a  cabe  of  presacd  raisins.  S.  NM  (Is.  xxiL 
34  only).  NtM  is  commonly  used  for  a  bottle 
or  rcMel,  originally  probably  a  skin,  but  in  lata 
time*  a  piece  of  potMiy  (Is.  xxx.  14). 

Flax.  Two  Hebiw  words  are  tised  for  thia 
plant  in  O.  T.,  or  lather  the  same  word  slight! j- 
modifled.  Eliminating  all  the  places  wheic  th« 
words  are  ased  for  the  article  manuEiKtuicd  in 
the  ikrend,  the  pita,  or  the  maJe^  pormau,  we 
rednce  them  to  two, — Ex.  ix.  Sl.certiun;  and 
Josh.  ii.  Q,  disputed.  In  the  tbrmer  the  Qax  of 
the  Egyptians  is  recorded  to  have  been  damaeed 
hy  the  plague  of  hsil.  It  seems  probable  that 
the  cnttivation  of  flax  for  the  pniTiose  of  the 
manufkcture  of  linen  was  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  Egypt,  but  that  originating  in  India  it 
spread  over  the  whole  continent  of  Asia  at  a 
very  carlj  period  of  antiquity.  That  it  waa 
grown  in  Palestine  even  before  the  conquest  of 
that  country  by  tbe  Israelites  appears  from  Joah. 
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ii.  6.  The  ▼mrioat  proceases  employed  in  pre- 
paring the  flj&x  for  manafiictare  into  cloth  are 
indicatod:  —  1.  The  drying  process.  S.  The 
peeling  of  the  stalks,  and'separation  of  the  fibres. 
3.  The  hackling  (Is.  xix.  9[.  That  flax  was  an- 
ciently one  of  tne  most  important  crops  in 
Palestine  appears  from  Hos.  u.  5, 9. 

IPlea,  an  insect  twice  only  mentioned  in 
Scriptnre,  tix.  in  1  Sam.  xxiv.  14,  xxvi.  20. 
Fleas  are  abandant  in  the  East,  and  afibrd  the 
sahiect  of  many  proyerbiai  expressions. 

Flesh.    [Food.] 

Flint.  TheHeb.cAa/£ffjRuftisrendered>7iiil 
in  Dent.  viii.  15,  xxxii.  13 ;  Ps.  cxiv.  8 ;  and  Is. 
1.  7.  In  Job  xxviii.  9  the  same  word  is  ren- 
doned  rock  in  the  text,  and  Jli/U  in  the  margin. 
In  El.  ilL  9  the  English  word  "  flint "  occurs  in 
the  same  sense,  but  there  it  represents  the  Heb. 
Twr. 

Flood.    rNoAB.) 

Floor.      [PAVEMBlfT.J 

Flour.    IBbead.) 

Flowers.    IPaumtiitb,  Botant  or.] 

Flute  (1  K.  i.  4,  maig.  [Pipb]),  a  musical 
instrument,  mentioned  amongst  others  ^Dan. 
iij.  5,  7,  10,  15)  as  used  at  the  worship  of 
the  golclen  image  which  Nebuchadnezxar  had 
set  up. 

Flux,  Bloody  (Acts  xxviii.  8),  the  same 
as  oar  dysentery,  which  in  the  East  is,  though 
sometimes  sponulic,  generally  epidemic  and  in- 
ieetKNu,  and  then  assumes  its  worst  form. 

Fly,  Flies,  l.  2if6iifr  occurs  only  in  Ecd. 
X.  1  and  in  Is.  rii.  18.  The  Ueb.  name  is  prob- 
aM/  a  generic  one  for  any  insect.  The  t^l^b 
from  m  rivers  of  Egjrpt  has  by  some  writers, 
as  1^  Oodmann,  been  identified  with  the  ziuib 
of  which  Bruce  gives  a  description,  and  which 
is  evidently  some  species  of  Tabaiuu.  Sir  O. 
MTilkinaon  has  given  some  account  of  an  ii\juri- 
ous  fl^  under  the  name  of  Dthebab,  a  term  al- 
most identical  with  a^fraifr.  2.  '^rd6  ("swarms 
oTJUet/' "  divers  sons  of  flia"  A.  V.),  the  name 
of  the  insect,  or  insects,  which  God  sent  to 
poatsh  Pharaoh;  see  Ex.  viii.  21->)1 ;  Ps.  Ixxviii. 
45,  cv.  31 .  As  the  'drdb  are  said  to  have  filled 
the  booses  of  the  Egyptians,  it  seems  not 
improbaMe  that  common  flies  (J/usciWor)  are 
more  especially  intended.  The  identification 
of  the  'mb  with  the  cockroach  is  purely  gra- 
tnittnis. 

Food.  The  diet  of  Eastern  nations  has 
been  in  all  ages  liffht  and  simple.  As  com- 
pared with  our  own  nabits,  the  cnief  points  of 
contrast  are  the  small  amount  of  animal  food 
consumed,  the  variety  of  artusles  used  as  ac- 
companiments to  brnid,  the  substitution  of 
milk  in  various  forms  for  our  liquors,  and  the 
combination  of  what  we  should  deem  hetcro- 
geneoos  elements  in  the  same  dish,  or  the  same 
meaL  The  chief  point  of  agreement  is  the 
lari^  eooanmption  of  breml,  tte  importance  of 
which  in  the  eyes  of  the  Hebrew  is  testified  by 
the  use  of  the  term  leehem  (originally  food  of 
an/  kind)  specifically  for  bread,  as  well  as  bv 
the  exprenion  **  staff  of  bread  "  (Lev.  xxvi. 
26;  Pk  cv.  16 ;  Ex.  iv.  16,  xiv.  Id).  Simpler 
preparatkms  of  com  were,  however,  common ; 
aomedmcs  the  fresh  green  ears  were  eaten  in  a 
■atsnU  stale,  the  husks  beinj;  rubbed  off  by 
tbe  band  (Lev.  xziii.  14;   Deut  xxiii.  25; 


2  K.  iv.  42 ;  Matt.  xii.  1 ;  Luke  vi.  1 ) ;  mora 
frequently,  however,  the  grains,  after  being 
carefully  picked,  were  roasted  in  a  pan  over  a 
fire  (Lev.  ii.  14),  and  eaten  as  *'  parcncd  com," 
in  which  form  they  were  an  ordinary  article  of 
diet,  particularly  among  laborers,  or  others  who 
had  not  the  means  of  dressing  food  (Lev.  xxiii. 
14;  Ruth  il.  14;  1  Sam.  xvii.  17,  xxv.  18; 
2  Sam.  xvii.  28) :  this  practice  is  still  very 
usual  in  the  East.  Sometimes  the  grain  was 
braised  (A.  V.  "beaten,"  Lev.  ii.  14,  16),  and 
then  dried  in  the  sun ;  it  was  eaten  either  mixed 
with  oil  (Lev.  ii.  15),  or  made  into  a  soft  cake 
(A.  V.  "  dough ; "  Num.  xv.  20 ;  Neh.  x.  37 ; 
£s.  xliv.  30).  The  Hebrews  used  a  great  vari- 
ety of  articles  (John  xxi.  5)  to  give  a  rclijih  to 
bread.  Sometimes  salt  was  so  used  (Job  vi.  6), 
as  we  Icara  from  the  passage  just  quoted ;  some, 
times  the  bread  was  dipped  into  the  sour  wine 

I  A.  V.  "vinegar")  which  the  laborers  drank 
Ruth  ii.  14) ;  or,  where  meat  was  eaten,  into 
the  gravy,  which  was  either  served  up  sepa- 
rately for  the  purpose,  as  by  Gideon  (Judg.  vL 
19),  or  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  meat-dish, 
as  done  bv  the  Arabs.  Milk  and  its  prepara- 
tions hold  a  conspicuous  place  in  Eastern  diet, 
as  aflbrding  substantial  nourishment:  some- 
times it  was  produced  in  a  fresh  state  (Gren. 
xviii.  8),  but  more  generally  in  the  form  of  the 
modem  Uban,  i.e.  sour  milk  (A.  V.  "  butter; " 
Qen.  xviii.  8 ;  Judg.  v.  25 ;  2  Sam.  xvii.  29). 
Emit  was  another  source  of  subsistence :  figs 
stand  first  in  point  of  importance ;  they  were 
generally,  driea  and  prosseu  into  cakes.  Grapes 
were  generally  eaten  in  a  dried  state  as  raisins. 
Fruit-cake  forms  a  part  of  the  daily  food  of 
the  Arabians.  Of  vegetables  we  have  most 
frequent  notice  of  lentils  (Gren.  xxv.  34  ;  2  Sam. 
xvii.  28,  xxiii.  11 ;  Ez.  iv.  9),  which  are  still 
largely  used  by  the  Bedouins  in  travelling; 
beans  (2  Sum.  xvii.  28 ;  Ez.  iv.  9),  leeics,  onions, 
and  garlic,  which  were  and  still  are  of  a  su- 
perior quality  in  Egypt  (Num.  xi.  5).  The 
modem  Arabians  consume  but  few  vegetables : 
radishes  and  leeks  are  most  in  use,  and  are 
eaten  raw  with  bread.  The  spices  or  condi< 
ments  known  to  the  Hebrews  were  numerous. 
In  addition  to  these  classes  we  have  to  notice 
some  other  important  articles  of  food :  in  the 
first  place,  honey,  whether  the  natural  product 
of  the  IxMs  (1  Sam.  xiv.  25  ;  Matt.  iii.  4),  which 
abounds  in  most  irnrts  of  Arabia,  or  of  the  other 
natural  and  artincial  productions  included  un- 
der that  head,  especially  the  diba  of  the  Syrians 
and  Arabians,  t\e.  grape-juice  boiled  down,  which 
is  still  cxtensivelv  used  in  the  East ;  the  latter 
is  supposed  to  be  referred  to  in  Gen.  xliii.  11, 
and  Ez.  xxvii.  17.  With  regard  to  oil,  it  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  ust^l  to  the  extent  we 
might  liavo  anticipated.  Eggs  are  not  often 
noticed,  but  were  evidently  known  as  articles 
of  food  {Lt.  X.  14,  lix.  5;  liuke  xi.  12).  The 
Orientals  have  been  at  all  times  sparing  in  the 
use  of  animal  food :  not  only  does  the  excessive 
heat  of  the  climate  render  it  both  unwholesome 
to  eat  much  meat,  and  expensive  from  the  ne- 
cessicv  of  immediately  consuming  a  whole  ani- 
mal, but  beyond  this  the  ritual  regulations  of 
the  Mosaic  law  in  ancient,  as  of  the  Koran  in 
modem  times,  have  tended  to  the  same  result. 
The  prohibition  expressed  against  consuming 
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the  blood  of  ui)r  animiil  (Gen.  ix.  4)  was  more 
fiilly  deyeloped  in  the  I«vitical  law,  and  en- 
forced by  the  penalty  of  death  (Lev.  iii.  17,  vii. 
26,  xix.  26 ;  Dent.  xii.   16  ;  I  Sam  xiv.  32  ff. ; 
Elz.  xliv.  7«  15).     Certain  portions  of  the  fat  of 
sacrifices  were  also  forbidden  (Lev.  iii.  9,  10), 
as  being  set  apart  for  the  altar  (Lev.  iii.  16,  vii. 
25  ;  cf  1  Sam.  ii.  16  ff. ;  2  Chr.  vii.  7).    In  ad- 
dition to  the  above.  Christians  were  forbidden 
to  eat  the  flesh  of  animals,  portions  of  which 
had  been  offered  to  idob.    All  beasts  and  birds 
classed  as  nndean  (Lev.  xi.  1  ff. ;  Deut.  xiv. 
4  ff.)  were  also  prohibited.    Under  these  re- 
strictions the  Hebrews  were  permitted  the  tree 
use  of  animal  food :  generally  speaking  they 
only  availed  themselves  of  it  in  the  exercise  of 
hospitality  (Gen.  xviii.  7),  or  at  festivals  of  a 
xdi^^ous  (Kx.  xii.  8),  public  (1  K.  i.  9;  1  Chr. 
xU.  40),  or  private  character  (Gen.  xxvU.  4; 
Luke  XV.  23) :  it  was  only  in  royal  households 
that  there  was  a  daily  consumption  of  meat 
1  K.  iv.  23;  Neh.  v.  18).    The  animals  killed 
br  meat  were — calves  (Gen.  xviii.  7 ;  1  Sam. 
xxviii.  24 ;  Am.  vi.  4) ;  lambs  (2  Sam.  xii.  4  ; 
Am.  "n.  4);  oxen,  not  above  three  years  of  age 
(1  K-  L  9;  Prov.  xv.  17;  Is.  xxii.  13;  Matt, 
xxii.  4) ;   kids  (Gen.  xxvii.  9;  Judg.  vi.  19  ; 
1  Sam.  xvi.  20) ;  harts,  roebucks,  and  fallow- 
deer  (1  K.  iv.  23) ;  birds  of  various  kinds ;  fish, 
with  the  exception  of  such  as  were  without 
scales  and  fins  (Lev.  xi.  9 ;  Deut.  xiv.  9).    Lo- 
custs, of  whicn  certain  species  only  were  es- 
teemed clean  |Lev.  xi.  22),  were  occasionally 
eaten  (Matt.  ill.  4),  but  considered  as  poor  fare. 
Meat  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  been  eaten 
by  itself;  various  accompaniments  are  noticed 
in  Scripture,  as  bread,  milk,  and  sour  milk 
(Geu.  xviii.  8) ;  bread  and  broth  (Judg.  vi.  19) ; 
and  with  fish  either  bread  (Matt.  xiv.  19,  xv. 
36 ;  John  xxi.  9)  or  honeycomb  (Luke  xxiv. 
42).    With  regard  to  the  beverages  used  by 
the  Hebrews,  we  have  already  mentioned  milk, 
and  the  probable  use  of  barley-water,  and  of  a 
mixture,  resembling  the  modem  sheriet^  formed 
of  fig-cake  and  water.     It  is  almost  needless  to 
say  uiat  water  was  most  generally  drunk.    In 
addition  to  these  the  Hebrews  were  acquainted 
with  various  intoxicating  liquors. 

Footman*  a  word  employed  in  the  Auth. 
Version  in  two  senses.  1.  Generally,  tt>  dis- 
tinguish those  of  the  people  or  of  the  fighting- 
men  who  went  on  foot  from  those  who  were  on 
horseback  or  in  chariots.  But,  2.  The  word  oc^ 
curs  in  a  more  special  sense  (in  I  Sam.  xxii.  17 
only),  and  as  the  translation  of  a  difierent  term 
from  the  above.  This  passage  afibrds  the  first 
mention  of  the  existence  of  a  body  of  swift 


fiMse  in  public  for  women  of  the  higher  classeti. 
especially  married  women,  in  die  East,  sufll- 
ciently  stigmadxes  with  reproach  the  unveiled 
face  of  women  of  bad  character  (Gen.  xxiv.  65 ; 
Jer.  iii.  3).  An  especial  force  is  thus  given  to 
the  term  "  hard  of  forehead  "  as  descriptive  of 
audacity  in  general  (Ex.  iii.  7,  8,  9).  The  cus- 
tom among  many  Oriental  nations  both  of  col- 
oring the  noe  and  forehead,  and  of  impressing 
on  £e  body  marks  indicative  of  devotion  to 
some  special  deity  or  religious  sect,  is  mention^ 
elsewhere.  The  "jewels  for  the  fcNreliead," 
mentioned  by  Exekiel  (xvi.  12),  and  in  mamn 
of  A.  y.  (Gen.  xxiv.  22),  were  in  all  probabihty 
nose-rings  (Is.  iii.  21). 

Forest.    The  corresponding  Hebrew  terms 
are  ya 'or,  cftdrvsA,  and  Domet.   Thefirst  of  these 
most  truly  expresses  tne  idea  of  a  forest    The 
second  is  sddom  used,  and  applies  to  woods  of 
less  extent:  it  is  only  twice  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  IS 
ff. ;  2  Chr.  xxvii.  4)  applied  to  woods  properly 
so  called.    The  third,  patdea,  occurs  only  once 
in  reference  to  forest-crees  (Keh.  ii.  8).    Else- 
where the  word  describes  an  orchard  (Ecd. 
ii.  5 ;  Cant  iv.  13).     Although  Palestine  has 
never  been  in  historical  times  a  woodland  coun- 
try, yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  was 
much  more  wood  formerly  than  there  is  at  pres- 
ent    (1.)  The  wood  of  Ephrsim  clothed  the 
slopes  of  the  hills  that  bordeaed  the  plain  of  Je»- 
reel,  and  the  plain  itself  in  the  neignboriiood  of 
Bethshan  (Josh.  xvii.  15  ff.).     (2.)  The  wood 
of  Bethel  (2  K.  ii.  S3,  24)  was  situated  in  the 
ravine  which  descends  to  the  plain  of  Jericho. 
(3.)  The  forest  of  Hareth  (1  Sam.  xxii.  5)  was 
somewhere  on  the  border  of  the  Philistine  plain, 
in  the  southern  part  of  Judah.    (4.)  The  wood 
through  which  the  Israelites  passed  in  their 
pursuit  of  the  Philistines  (1  Stan.  xiv.  25)  was 
probably  near  Aijalon  (comp.v.  31).     (5.)  The 
^'wood"  ^Ps.  cxxxii.  6)  implied  in  the  name 
of  Kiijatnjearim  (I  Sam.  vii.  2)  must  have 
been  similariy  situated,  as  also  (6.)  were  the 
"  forests  "  in  which  Jotham  placed  his  forts  (3 
Chr.  xxvii.  4).    (7.)  The  pudn  of  Sharon  wait 
partly  covered  with  wood  (Is.  Ixv.  10).     (8.) 
The  wood  in  the  wilderness  of  Ziph,  in  which 
David  concealed  hinuelf  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  15  ff.), 
lay  S.  E.  of  Hebron.    The  house  of  the  forest 
of  Lebanon  (1  K.  vii.  2,  x.  17,  21 ;  S  Chr.  ix. 
16,  20)  was  so  called  probably  from  being  fitted 
up  wiUi  cedar. 
FortifloatioiiB.    [Fbhobd  Citiks.] 
Fortuna'tOS  (I  Cor.  xvi.  17),  one  or  diree 
Corinthians,  the  others  being  Stephanas  and 
Achaicns,  who  were  at  Ephesos  when  St  Paul 
wrote  his  first  Episde.    There  is  a  Fortnnatns 


a  thing  had  been  foretold  by  Samuel  (1  Sam. 
viii.  1  n.  This  body  appear  to  have  been  after- 
wards kept  up,  and  to  nave  been  distinct  from 
the  body-guard  —  the  six  hundred  and  the 
thirty  —  who  were  originated  by  David.  See 
1  K.  xiv.  27,  28;  2  Chr.  xii.  10,  11 ;  2  K.  xi. 
4,  6,  11,  13,  19.  In  each  of  these  cases  the 
word  is  the  same  as  the  above,  and  is  rendered 
"  guard ; "  but  the  translators  were  evidently 
aware  of  its  sigriification,  for  they  have  put  the 
word  "  runners  '*  in  the  margin  in  two  instances 
(I  K.  xiv.  27 ;  2  K.  xi.  13). 
Forehead.     The  practice  of  veiling  the 


runners  in  attendance  on  the  king,  though  such    mentioned  at  the  end  of  Clement's  first  Epistle 


to  the  Corinthians,  who  was  possibly  the  name 
person. 

Fountain.  Among  the  attractive  features 
presented  by  the  Land  of  Promise  to  the  na- 
tion migrating  from  Egypt  bv  way  of  the 
desert,  none  would  be  more  striking  than  the 
natural  gush  of  waters  from  the  ground.  The 
springs  of  Palestine,  though  short-lived,  are  re- 
markable for  their  abundance  and  beauty,  es- 
pecially those  which  foil  faito  the  Jordan  and  its 
takes  mrottghout  its  whole  coune.  The  spring 
or  fountain  of  living  water,  the  " eye"  of  the 
landscape,  is  distinguished  hi  all  Oriettinl  Ian- 


Tho  ndcank  agenc;  which  tuu  operMed 
■o  powarfoUy  in  Pdadae,  ha»  fhim  veiy  Mii; 
liBM  gtroi  toluo*  of  iu  workup;  In  tho  warm 
•pringa  which  an  found  Mar  Ae  saa  of  Galilee 
aod  Uie  Dead  8««.    Jeraaakoi  appean  u>  hare 


Ae  FoonMin 
(Nch.  ii.  13,  14). 

TowL  Several  distinct  HebMW  aod  Onek 
word*  are  thna  rendered  in  the  A.  V,  of  (he 
Bible.  Of  tbeee  the  moat  aammoa  b  'ipt, 
which  ia  uioallj  a  cotleetiTe  term  for  all  Unds 


pnkendi  all  kinda 
Lake  xiL  S4). 

Fowl  Fowler.    [Spakiow.I 

roz(kcb.iiU'd/).  Wearainc&nediothiiik 
that  Uie  "^jackal "  it  tha  aninial  mora  panicn- 
hrir  rigniSed  in  altnoat  all  the  paaMgea  in  the 
0.  T.  when  th«  HdiKW  tara  oocun.  The 
lU'abiof  Jadg.  xt. 4  are  eridaitlf  "jackal*," 
and  not "  laxm/'  for  the  fonnn'  anunal  ii  m- 
■aiKHu,  whcnaa  the  tatter  ia  aolitarj  in  iia  bab- 
ita.  With  nqwct  to  the  jackalt  and  faxes  of 
Paleatine,  there  ii  do  donbt  that  the  common 
ja^al  of  the  conntij  ia  the  Canii  onat,  which 
«af  Im  heard  mtrj  night  in  the  TiUagee. 
Htapriefa  aad  Bhnnberg  ftaX  of  a  Talpine 
Wfraflt.  under  the  name  of  C^mit  Sjfnaau,  aa 
aeearring  in  Lebanon.  Tha  Egyptian  VtJpa 
/fStlkaM,  and  doab^eai  tha  oominon  fox  of  onr 
•wn  coutiy,  are  Palestine  ipecies. 

^pmUti  nanm^^  a  TegeMble  resin,  brittle, 
gtitlving,  and  of  a  Intter  taste,  used  for  the  por- 

KoTsaetificiBl  Inditgation  (Ex.  xxx. 34-36). 
ohwttBwl  by  saaccHiTe  inciuon*  in  tbe  baik 
of  a  tna  called  OMioiorAiira,  the  Oni  of  which 
yiddi  the  parast  and  whiieat  kiLa ;  while  the 
proilxa  or  tte  after  inciaiont  is  spoieed  with 
jtUaw,  and,  aa  it  baonmea  old,  loaea  its  white- 
aaaa  ahogather.  The  Hebrews  imported  their 
fiaakiDeeDsaAom  Arabia  (Is.  lx.6;  Jer.ri.SOl, 
and  mora  particniarly  from  Saba;  bnt  it  is  re- 
~  '""at  at  pnaent  the  Arabian  Libanum, 
1,  ii  of  a  Terr  inferior  kind,  and  that 
the  finest  IhuAinesase  imported  into  Tnrfcej 
CDBCs  thtooKh  Arabia  ttom  the  islands  of  the 
ladiaB  Archipelago.  There  can  be  tittle  doubt 
that  the  tree  whidi  pradncEa  the  Indian  ftank- 
iaiiswe  is  the  Bamnllia  mmtta  of  Boxhnigh,  or 
Bn^Mi*  abD^frn  of  Colebrooke.  It  is  still 
exbtawir  aneertain  what  tree  produces  the 
Arah.  Olib«4Mm.  I^marrkpropoaea  the  Atajr- 
m  OihariBsu,  but,  as  it  wonid  seem,  npon-in- 


9-T,  41^.,  in  which  the  plane  of  frogs  is  de- 
scribed, Md  (0  Ft.  IxxrilL  46,  CT.  30.  In  the 
N.  T.  tbe  word  ocean  once  only  in  Rer.  xtI. 
IS.  TImk  ii  BO  qneadoB  a*  lo  the  aninuU 
■taat.     TbeonlyknownqkecieBaf  frog  which 


oecnn  at  praseat  In  Egypt  is  the  it 
the  edible  fro^  of  tbe  contineDt. 

Frontlets,  or  Fhrlaoteiiea  (Ex.  xiii. 
!«;  Deul.Ti.8,xi.)B;  Matt,  xxiii.  G).  These 
"ftontlels"  or  "phylaclenes"  were  strips  of 
parchment,  on  which  w«ni  written  four  passages 
of  Scripture  (Ex.  xiii.  a-IO,  11-lTj    Deut.  tL 


which  was  I 


an  in  I 

tached  t 


one  and  a  half  cnbits  long.  They  w 
U  Uie  bend  of  the  left  arm.  Those  wom  on 
the  forehead  were  writ- 
ten on  four  strips  of 
parchment,  and  put  into 
four  little  cells  within 
a  square  case,  on  which 
the  letter  gj  was  writ- 
ten. The  tqnan  had 
two  tboDgs,  on  which 
Hebrew  letlcn  were  in- 
scribed. That  phylac- 
teries were  used  aa  ama- 
lets  is  certain,  and  was 
very  natural.  Scaliger 
eren  supposes  that  i£j- 
locteries  were  designed 
to  supersede  those  amu- 
lets, the  use  of  which 
had  been  already  leamt 


br    the 
iir  phyli 


Tbeu 


"they  make  brood  their  phylacteriei  (Matt. 
xxiii.  9)  refers  not  so  much  to  the  phylactery 
itself,  which  aeema  to  have  been  of  a  prescribed 
breadth,  as  to  the  case  in  which  the  parchment 
was  kept,  which  the  Pharisees,  among  their 
other  pretentions  customs  (Mark  vii.  3,  4  j  Luke 


prayers.  The  modem  Jews 
momiag  prayen,  and  sane 
our  Lort  8  Ome  tbey  were  wom  by  all  Jews, 
except  the  Karaites,  women,  and  slaves.  Boys, 
at  the  age  of  thirteen  jean  and  a  day,  were 
bound  to  wear  them.  The  Karaites  explained 
Deut  Tj.  8,  Ex.  xiii.  9,  ftc.,  as  tjlgwvtiiit  com- 
mand to  ramembo-  ttie  law,  ss  ia  certainly  the 
case  in  siaular  passages  (Pnur.  iii.  S,  ri.  21,  viL 
3  i  Cant.  viii.  6,  Ac).  It  seoss  clear  to  us  that 
the  scope  of  these  It^unctions  fovon  the  Karaite 
interpietation.  The  Babbis  have  many  tdIcb 
abont  their  use. 

Foller.  The  trade  of  the  follers,  so  lar  aa 
it  is  montjoncd  in  Scripture,  appears  to  hare 
consisted  chiefly  in  cleansing  garmenli  and 
whitening  them.  The  process  of  Mliog  or 
cleansing  cloth,  so  far  aa  it  may  be  gathered 
from  the  practice  of  other  nations,  consisted  in 
treading  or  stamping  on  the  garments  with  the 
feet  or  with  bats  in  tuhi  of  water,  in  which 
some  alkaline  snbetance  auswerine  the  nnrpose 
of  soap  had  been  dissolved.  The  tnSstances 
nsed  for  this  purpose  which  are  mentioned  in 
Scripture  are  natron  (Pror.  kxv.  20;  Jer.  ii. 
aa)  and  soap  (Mai.  iii.  3).  Other  snbstaneea 
also  are  mentioned  as  being  employed  in  cleans- 
ing, which,  together  with  alkau,  seem  to  idtn- 
ti$  tha  Jewish  with  the  Boman  proceat,  as  arina 


•nd  chalk.  Theprocesa  uf  whileninggaimenu 
wu«  [lurlijnned  \iy  rutiLlnj;  into  theni  uhalk  or 
BBrthur  Bume  kitiil.  Crcu  CimolU  (Cimoliu:) 
vai  prububly  the  earth  moM  fVeqnentIr  used. 
Tlie  mule  of  the  fullcre,  M  canaing  onbnsive 
uitelU,  and  ■Iso  an  rcqairing  space  for  fliying 
diitboa,  appears  to  liavo  beeti  carried  on  U  Je- 
msiUom  outside  tbo  city. 

Fuller's  Field,  toe,  »  *]x>t  near  Jemsa- 
lorn  {3  K.xviii.  17;  Is.vii.3.x:utii.a)  w)  dose 
to  the  wails  tliat  a  pcrsun  speaLing  froin  there 
could  be  heard  on  ihcm  [3  K.  xviii.  17,  SG). 
One  resort  of  the  fullers  of  Jerugalom  would 
■com  to  have  ttecn  below  llio  cic^  on  the  south- 
east side.  But  Ilabshakch  and  his  "great  boat" 
mast  Jiiva  come  from  the  north ;  anil  the  Ful- 
ler's Field  ^vaa  therefore,  to  judge  from  this  cir- 
cnnulancc,  on  the  tablo-lond  on  the  nw^em 
side  of  tlio  cit;r. 

Funerals.    [Brat  a  l.) 

Furlong.     [Mbasuiu:!.] 

Furnace.  VurionB  kinds  of  fomaees  are 
noticed  in  the  Bible.  (1.)  Tomdr  is  so  cnms- 
liUcd  in  the  A.  V.  in  Gen.  xt.  IT ;  Is.  xxxi.  S  ; 
Vch.  iii.  ll,xii.38.  Generally  the  word  applies 
to  lite  baker's  oven.  (3.)  CSahan,  a  sncrting 
or  calcininr  furnace  (Gen.  xix.  28 ;  Ex.  ix.  8, 
10,  xix.  18),  cspeciollj  a  lime-kiln  (Is.  xxxiii. 
I3{  Am.  ii.  1).  (.1.)  Car,  a  rcllning  fdmace 
(Prov.xvii,3,xxTii.  31;  Ei.  x.^ii,lBff.).  (4.) 
Alton,  a  large  furnace  built  like  a  bnck-kiln 
(Dan.  iii.  22,  33).  Tlie  Pervians  were  in  the 
habit  of  Daing  the  fiimace  oa  a  means  of  inflict' 
tng  capital  punishment  (Dan.  /.c. ;  Jer.  xxix. 
U;  !  MoGC.  vii.  h;   Hos.  iii.  7).     (».)  The 


G. 

Qa'al,  ton  of  Ebed,  aided  the  Shechemites 

In  their  rebellion  against  Abimelech  (Jad)^.  ix.). 
He  does  not  acem  to  have  been  a  native  of 
Shechem.  nor  apBcially  interested  in  Ihe  rerolu- 
tion,  but  rather  one  of  a  class  o(  amdaaiai,  who 
at  such  a  period  of  anarchy  would  be  willing 
ID  sell  their  services  lo  the  highest  bidder, 

Oa'ash.  On  the  north  side  of  "the  hill  of 
Oaash  "  was  Ihe  city  which  was  given  lo  Joshua 
(Josh.  xxiv.  30 ;  Judj;.  ii.  9 ;  comp.  Josb.  xix. 


4  GAD 

*i,  KO).     It  doea  not  appear  to  have  been  leeoit. 

Oa'ba.  The  sune  name  as  Gbbx.  It  is 
fband  in  the  A.  V.  in  Joah.  xviii.  14;  Ear.  U. 
36  ;  Nch.  Til.  90. 

QaiyMl.  1.  An  aocuilor  of  Tolnt  (Toh. 
i.  1).  — 2.  A  poor  Jew  (Tob,  i.  17,  Vnlg.)  of 
"  Itagei  in  Media,"  to  whom  Tobioa  lent  ica 
talents  of  silver  (Tob.  i.  14,  iv.  1,  ao,  i.  S,  ix. 

GKtb'Eoiia,  Esth.  xii.  1.     IBioTUAH.I 

Oabfiai,  apporcntlj  the  l»cad  of  on  tmpor 
taut  tomilf  of  Beojamin  resident  at  Jernaaleai 
(Nch.  xL  B). 

Oabl>&tha,  the  Hebrew  or  ChoMee  ap- 
pelladoD  of  a  place,  also  called  "  Pavement, 
when  the  jud^ont-seat  or  bcms  was  planted. 
from  bis  place  on  which  FilUe  deliTcred  out 
Lord  to  death  (John  xix.  13).  The  place  was 
outside  the  pratorium,  for  Pilate  brought  Jesui 
forth  from  thence  lo  it.  It  ii  snggeated  bj 
Lightfbot  that  G«bbMha  is  a  mere  tnnslalion 
of  "  pavcatenu"  It  U  more  probably  fiom  an 
ancient  root  siKoifyiog  height  or  nmndiMsa. 
In  this  cose  GanbotJia  deaignated  the  elevvted 
Bema;  and  the  "pavemcDt  waipossibly  aome 
mosaic  or  tessellated  work,  either  forming  the 
bema  itself,  or  tbe  flooring  of  tha  court  imme- 
dialcly  round  it. 

Ckib'des,  i  Esd.  v.  ao.    [Gaba.)    Ap. 

OaHsriAS,  according  lo  the  present  text  of 
the  LXX.,  Ilie  brother  of  Gabacl,  the  creditor 
of  Tobit  (Toil.  i.  14),  though  in  ODOtbcr  place 
(Tob.  iv.  30)  he  is  descrilied  as  bis  lather.    Ap. 

Oalsriel.  Thewonl, which  isnot  in  itadf 
distinctive,  but  merely  a  description  of  the  an- 
gelic office,  ii  used  as  a  proper  name  or  title  in 
Dan.  viii.  IS,  ix.  31,  and  in  Luke  i.  19,  36.  In 
the  ordinaiy  traditions,  Jewish  snd  Christian, 
Gabriel  is  spoken  of  as  one  of  tbe  archangels. 
In  Scripture  he  is  set  forth  only  as  tbe  ivpre- 

tion  of  comfort  and  sympathy  to  man. 

Gad,  Jat^ob's  seventh  son,  the  first-born  of 
Zilpofa,  Leah's  maid,  and  whole-brother  to 
Asher  (Gen.  xxx.  11-13,  ilvi.  16,  18).  (a) 
The  passage  in  which  the  bestowal  of  the  name 
of  Gad  is  preserved  —  like  the  others,  an  ex- 
clamadon  on  bis  birth  —  ia  more  than  nsiialljr 
obscure:  "  And  Leah  said,  '  In  fortnne,' and  she 
called  his  name  Gad  "  (Gen.  xxx.  11).  Such 
ia  supposed  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  old  text 
of  the  pn.isi4(e.  But  in  the  marginal  emcDda- 
tion  of  the  Maioreti  the  word  ia  nven,  "  Gad 
comes."  (b|  In  the  blesaing  of  Jacob,  how- 
ever, we  find  the  name  played  upon  in  a  difler- 
ent  manner :  "  Gad  "  ia  here  taken  as  meaning 
a  piratical  band  or  troop  (Gen,  ilix.  19).  M 
The  force  thni  lent  to  Uk  name  has  been  by 
some  partially  transferred  to  Ihe  oairativo  of 
Gen.  XXX.,  t.g.  tlie  Samaritan  Version,  tbt 
Vencto-Orcck,  and  our  own  A.  V.  —  "a  troop 
(of  children)  coraeth."  Of  the  childhood  and 
life  of  the  patriarch  Gad  nothing  is  preaerved. 
At  the  time  of  the  deacent  into  ¥.gjW  aeveit 
sons  are  aiicribed  lo  him,  remarkable  horn  the 
fact  that  a  m^ori^  of  tbeir  names  bare  plural 
terminations,  aa  if  those  of  families  rather  than 

Snons  (Gen.  xlvi.  IG).    Tbe  position  of  Gad 
ring  the  march  lo  the  Promised  Land  was  on 
the  soatb  side  of  tbe  Tubemacle  (Kum.  ii.  14). 
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The  alliance  between  the  tribes  of  Reuben  and 
Gad  was  doubtless  induced  by  the  similarity  of 
their  pursuits.  Of  all  the  sons  of  Jacob  these 
two  tribes  alone  returned  to  the  land  which 
their  forefiuhers  had  left  fire  hundred  years  be- 
fore, with  their  occupations  unchanged.  At 
the  halt  on  the  east  of  Jordan  we  find  them 
coming  forward  to  Moses  with  the  representa- 
tion that  they  "  have  cattle  "  —  *'  a  great  mul> 
ticude  of  came,"  and  the  land  where  they  now 
are  is  a  "  place  for  cattle."  The^  did  not,  how- 
cTcr,  attempt  to  erade  taking  their  proper  share 
of  Uie  difficulties  of  snbouing  the  land  of 
Canaan,  and  afler  that  task  had  been  eflfected 
they  were  dismifl»^  by  Joshua  "  to  their  tents," 
to  thdr"  wires,  their  little  ones,  and  their  cat- 
tle," which  they  had  left  behind  them  in  Gilead. 
The  coontry  allotted  to  Gad  appears,  speakine 
fooffhly,  to  nave  lain  chiefly  about  the  centre  of 
theiand  east  of  Jordan.  The  south  of  that  dis- 
trict—  from  the  Araon  (Wady  Mojeb),  about 
half  war  down  the  Dead  Sea,  to  neshbon, 
neariy  due  east  of  Jerusalem  —  was  occupied 
by  Reuben,  and  at  or  about  Heshbon  the  pos- 
sessions of  Gad  commenced.  They  embraced 
half  Gilead,  as  the  oldest  record  specially  states 
(Deut.  ill.  12),  or  half  the  land  of  the  children 
of  Ammon  (Josh.  xiii.  25),  probablv  the  moun- 
tainous district  which  is  intersected  by  the  toi^ 
rent  Jabbok  —  if  the  Wadtf  ZSkrka  be  the  Jab- 
bok  —  indnding,  as  its  most  northern  town,  the 
andent  sanctuary  of  Mahanaim.  On  the  east 
the  furthest  landmark  given  is  "  Aroer,  that 
fives  Rabbflb,"  the  present  Amman  (Josh.  xiii. 
25).  West  was  the  Jordan  (27).  Such  was 
the  territory  allotted  to  the  Gadites,  but  there 
is  no  doobt  that  they  soon  extended  themselves 
beyond  these  limits.  The  official  records  of  the 
reign  of  Jotluun  of  Judoh  (1  Chr.  v.  11, 16)  show 
them  to  have  been  at  that  time  established  over 
the  whole  of  Gilead,  and  in  possession  of  Bashan 
as  for  as  Salcah,  and  very  rar  both  to  the  nortb 
and  the  east  of  the  bonier  given  them  ori^- 
Dally,  while  the  Manassites  were  pushed  still 
furtner  northwards  to  Mount  Herinon  (1  Chr. 
V.  23).  The  character  of  the  tribe  is  through- 
out strongly  marked  —  fierce  and  warlike  — 
"strong  men  of  might,  men  of  war  for  the 
battle,  that  could  hiuidle  shield  and  buckler, 
their  faces  the  faces  of  lions,  and  like  roes  upon 
the  monntains  for  swiftness."  The  history  of 
Jephthah  develops  elements  of  a  difierent  nar 
tare  and  a  higher  order  than  the  mere  fierceness 
seeessary  to  repel  the  attacks  of  the  plunderers 
of  the  liesert.  In  the  behavior  of  Jephthah 
throughout  that  affecting  history,  there  are  traces 
of  a  spirit  which  we  may  almost  call  chival- 
reM)ue.  If  to  this  we  add  the  loyalty,  the  gen- 
erosity and  the  delicacy  of  Barzillai  (2  Sam. 
xix.  32-^9),  we  obtain  a  very  high  idea  of  the 
tribe  at  whose  head  were  such  men  as  these. 
Kor  must  we,  while  enumerating  the  worthies 
of  Gad,  forget  that  in  all  probability  Elijah  the 
Tishbite,  "  who  was  of  the  inhabitants  of  Gil- 
cad,"  was  one  of  them.  But  while  exhibiting 
these  high  personal  qualities.  Gad  appears  to 
have  been  wanting  in  the  powers  necessary  to 
enable  him  to  take  any  active  or  leading  part 
in  the  confiederacy  of  the  nation.  The  territory 
of  Gad  was  the  battle-field  on  which  the  long 
and  fierce  struggles  of  Syria  and  Israel  were 


fought  out ;  and,  as  an  agricultural  and  pastors! 
country,  it  must  have  suffered  severely  in  con- 
sequence (2  K.  XX.  33).  Gad  was  carried  into 
captivitjT  by  Tiglath-Pileser  (1  Chr.  v.  26),  and 
in  the  time  of  Jeremiah  the  cities  of  the  tribe 
seem  to  have  been  inhabited  by  the  Ammon- 
ites. 

Gkldy ''  the  seer,"  or  "  the  king's  seer,"  t.e. 
David's  (1  Chr.  xxix.  29;  2  Chr.  xxix.  25;  2 
Sam.  xxiv.  11 ;  1  Chr.  xxi.  9),  was  a  "prophet" 
who  appears  to  have  joined  David  when  m  the 
hold  (1  Sam.  xxii.  5).  He  re-appears  in  con- 
nection with  the  punishment  indicted  for  the 
numbering  of  the  people  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  11-19  ; 
1  Chr.  XXI.  9-19).  He  wrote  a  book  of  the 
Acts  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxix.  29),  and  also  as- 
sisted in  the  arrangements  for  tne  musical  ser- 
vice of  the  *' house  of  God"  (2  Chr.  xxix. 
25). 

Gktd.  JtToperly  "  the  Gad,"  with  the  arti- 
cle. In  the  A.  Y.  of  Is.  Ixv.  11,  the  clause 
"that  prepare  a  table  for  that  troop"  has  in 
the  margin  instead  of  the  last  word  the  proper 
name  "Gad,"  which  evidently  denotes  some 
idol  worshipped  by  the  Jews  in  Babylon,  though 
it  is  impossible  positively  to  identify  it  That 
Gad  was  the  deity  Fortune,  under  whatever 
outward  form  it  was  worshipped,  is  supported 
by  the  etymology,  and  bjr  the  common  assent 
of  commentators.  Gesenius  is  probably  right 
in  his  conjecture  that  Gad  was  tho  planet  Jupi- 
ter, which  was  r^arded  by  the  astrologers  of 
the  East  as  the  star  of  greater  good  rortnne. 
Movers  is  in  favor  of  the  planet  Venus.  Illus- 
trations of  the  ancient  custom  of  placing  a  ban- 
queting table  in  honor  of  idols  will  be  found  in 
tne  taUe  spread  for  the  sun  among  the  Ethio- 

Eians  (Her.  iii.  17,  18),  and  in  the  foast  made 
y  the  Babylonians  for  their  god  Bel,  which  is 
de»rribed  in  the  Apocryphal  history  of  Bel  and 
the  Dragon  (comp.  also  Her.  i.  181,  &c.).  A 
trace  of  the  worsnip  of  Gad  remains  in  the 
proper  name  fiaal  Gad. 

Gadites,  the.  The  descendants  of  Gad 
and  members  of  his  tribe. 

Gkul^'ara,  a  strong  city  situated  near  Uie 
River  Hieromax,  east  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  over 
against  Scythopolis  and  Tiberias,  and  sixteen 
Roman  miles  distant  fh>m  each  of  those  places. 
Josephus  calls  it  the  capital  of  PersBa.  A  largo 
district  was  attached  to  it  Gadara  itself  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  Bible,  but  it  is  evidently 
identical  with  the  "country  of  tbe  Gadarenes" 
fMark  v.  1 ;  Luke  viii.  26, 37).  Of  the  site  of 
Gadara,  thus  so  clearly  defined,  therie  cannot  be 
a  doubt.  On  a  partially  isolated  hill  at  the 
north-western  extremity  of  the  mountains  of 
Gilead,  about  sixteen  miles  from  Tiberiss,  lie 
the  extensive  and  remarkable  ruins  of  Um  Kas. 
The  whole  space  occnpied  by  the  ruins  is  about 
two  miles  in  circumference.  The  first  histori- 
cal notice  of  Gadara  is  its  capture,  along  with 
Pella  and  other  cities,  by  Antiochus  the  Great, 
in  the  year  B.C.  218.  The  territory  of  Gadara, 
with  the  adjoining  one  of  Hippos,  was  subse* 
quently  added  to  the  kingdom  of  Herod  the 
Great.  Gadara,  however,  derives  its  greatest 
interest  from  having  been  the  scene  of  our  Lord's 
miracle  in  healing  the  demoniacs  (Matt.  viii. 
28-34 ;  Mark  v.  1-21 ;  Luke  viii.  26-40).  The 
whole  circnmstonces  of  the  narrative  are  strik- 
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ingly  iUnstrated  by  the  featnrea  of  the  country. 
Another  thing  is  worthy  of  notice.  The  most 
interesting  remains  of  Gfldara  are  its  tombs, 
which  dot  the  clifis  for  a  considerable  distance 
round  the  city.  Gadara  was  captured  by  Ves- 
pasian on  the  first  outbreak  of  the  war  with 
the  Jews ;  all  its  inhabitants  massacred ;  and 
the  town  itself,  with  the  surrounding  villages, 
reduced  to  ashes. 

Qad'^di^  son  of  8usi;  the  ICanassite  spy 
sent  by  Moses  to  explore  Canaan  (Num.  xiu. 
11). 

Gkul^diely  a  Zebulonite,  one  of  the  twelve 
spies  (Num.  xiii.  10). 

Gkl'^di,  fitther  of  Menahem  (2  K.  xv.  14, 
17). 

Gklliain,  son  of  Nahor,  Abraham's  brother, 
by  his  concuoine  Benmah  (Gen.  xxii.  24). 

Gtoliar.  The  Bene-Gahar  were  among  the 
fkmilies  of  Nethinim  who  returned  from  the 
captivity  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  47 ;  Neh. 
vii.  49). 

Gku'UB.    [John,  Sbcokd  and  Thibd  Epis- 

TLB8  OF.] 

QBl^aid  (1  Mace.  V.  9,  55 ;  Jud.  i.  8,  xv.  5  ; 
and  THB  CouNTRT  ow  Galaad,  1  Mace.  V.  17, 
SO,  25,  27,  36,  45,  xiii.  22),  the  Greek  form  of 
the  word  Gxlbad.    Ap. 

Gkllal.  1.  A  Levite,  one  of  the  sons  of 
Asaph  (1  Chr.  ix.  15).  —  2.  Another  Levite 
of  the  family  of  Elkanah  (1  Chr.  ix.  16).  —8. 
A  third  Levite,  son  of  Jcdnthnn  (Neh.  xi.  17). 

GkOa'tda.  Galatia  is  literally  the  "  Gallia  ^' 
of  the  East  The  Galatians  were  in  their  ori- 
gin a  stream  of  that  great  Keltic  torrent  which 
poured  into  Greece  in  the  third  century  bdbre 
the  Christian  era.  Some  of  these  invaders 
moved  on  into  Thrace,  and  anpeared  on  the 
shores  of  the  Helleepont  and  Bosporus,  when 
Nicomedes  I.,  king  of  Bithynia,  berag  then  en- 
caged in  a  civil  war,  invited  them  across  to  help 
him.  At  the  end  of  the  Republic,  Galatia  ap- 
pears as  a  dependent  kingdom ;  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Empire,  as  a  province  (a.d.  26).  The 
Roman  province  of  Galatia  may  be  ronghlv  de- 
icribed  as  the  central  region  of  *the  peninsula  of 
Asia  Minor,  with  the  provinces  of  Asia  on  the 
west,  Cappadocia  on  the  east,  Pamphtlia 
nnd  CiLiciA  on  the  south,  and  Bitrtnia  and 
PoNTCs  on  the  north.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
define  the  exact  limits.  In  fact  they  were  fVe- 
onently  changing.  At  one  time  there  is  no 
Qoubt  that  this  province  contained  Pisidia  and 
Lycaonia,  and  merefore  those  towns  of  Anti- 
och,  Iconinm,  Lystra,  and  Dertie,  which  are 
conspicuous  in  the  narrative  of  St.  Paul's 
travels.  But  the  characteristic  part  of  Gkdatia 
lay  northward  from  those  districts.  These 
Eastern  Gauls  preserved  much  of  their  ancient 
character,  and  something  of  their  ancient  Ian- 

Siage.  The  prevailing  S[)eech,  however,  of  the 
strict  was  Ghreek.  The  inscriptions  found  at 
Ancyra  are  Greek,  and  St.  Paul  wrote  his  Epis- 
tle in  Greek.  It  is  difficult  at  first  si^ht  to  de- 
termine in  what  sense  the  word  Galatia  is  used 
by  Ae  writers  of  the  N.  T.,  or  whether  always 
in  ^e  same  sense.  In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
the  journeys  of  St.  Paul  through  the  district  are 
mentioned  in  very  general  terms.  On  all  ac- 
counts it  seems  most  probable  that  Galatia  is 
used  by  St  Luke  as  an  ethnographical  term. 


and  not  for  the  Roman  province  of  that 
We  must  not  leave  unnoticed  the  view  advo 
cated  by  Bott^,  that  the  Galatia  of  the  Epistle 
is  entirely  limited  to  the  district  between  Uexhe 
and  ColosssB,  i.e,  the  extreme  southern  frontier 
of  the  Roman  province. 

GkkLatiaiiBy  The  Epistle  to  fhe»  was 

written  by  the  Apostle  St.  Paul  not  long  after 
his  poumey  through  Galatia  and  Phiygia  (Acts 
xviii.  23),  and  probablv  in  the  early  portion  of 
his  two  years  and  a  half  stay  at  Ephesus,  which 
terminated  with  the  Pentecost  of  a.d.  57  or  58. 
The  Epistle  appears  to  have  been  called  forth 
by  the  machinations  of  Judaizing  teachers, 
who,  shortly  before  the  date  of  its  composition, 
had  endeavored  to  seduce  the  churches  of  this 
province  into  a  recognition  of  circumcision  (v. 
2,  11, 12,  vi.  12,  sq.),  and  had  openly  sought  to 
depreciate  the  apostolic  claims  of  St.  Paul 
(comp.  i.  1,  11).  The  scope  and  contents  of 
the  Epistle  arc  thus — (1)  apologetic  (i.,  ii.) 
and  polemical  (iii.,  iv.) ;  and  (2)  hortatory  and 
practical  (v.,  vi.) ;  the  positions  and  demonstra- 
tions of  the  former  portion  being  used  with 
great  power  and  persuasiveness  in  the  exhorta- 
tions of  the  latter.  With  recard  to  tlM  gam- 
inenen  and  au&entiatif  of  this  £pistie,  no  writer 
of  any  credit  or  respectability  has  expressed 
any  doubts.  The  testimonv  of  the  eariy  church 
is  most  decided  and  unanimous.  Besides  ex- 
press references  to  the  Epistle  we  have  one  or 
two  direct  citations  found  as  early  as  the  time 
of  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  and  severd  apparent 
allusions.  Two  historinl  questions  require  n 
brief  notice :  —  1 .  The  manber  of  visits  made  by 
St  Paul  to  the  churches  of  Galatia  previous  to 
his  writing  the  Epistle.  These  seem  oertainly 
to  have  b«en  two.  The  Apostle  founded  tb» 
churches  of  Galatia  in  the  visit  recorded  Acts 
xvi.  6,  during  his  second  missionary  journey, 
about  A.D.  51,  and  revisited  them  at  the  period 
and  on  the  occasion  mentioned  Acts  xviii.  23, 
when  he  went  through  the  country  of  Galatia 
and  Phrygia.  On  this  occasion  it 'would  seem 
probable  that  he  found  the  leaven  of  Judaism 
oeginning  to  work  in  the  churches  of  Galatia. 
2.  Closely  allied  with  the  preceding  question  is 
that  of  the  date,  and  the  place  from  which  the 
Epistle  was  written.  Convbeare  and  Howson. 
and  more  recently  Lightfoot,  urge  tlie  prola- 
bility  of  its  having  bmn  written  at  about  the 
same  time  as  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  They 
would  dierefore  assign  Corinth  as  the  place 
where  tiie  Epistle  was  written,  and  the  throe 
mondis  Uiat  the  Apostle  staid  there  (Acts  xx. 
2, 3),  apparentlv  the  winter  of  a.d.  57  or  58,  as 
the  exact  perioa.  But  it  seems  almost  impossi- 
ble to  assi^  a  later  period  than  the  commence- 
ment of  we  prolonged  stay  in  Ephesus  (  4.d. 
54). 

GMbftmun^  one  of  the  perfumes  employed 
in  the  preparation  of  the  sacred  incense  (Ex. 
XXX.  34).  The  galbanum  of  commerce  is 
brought  chiefly  from  India  and  the  Levant  It  is 
a  resmons  gum  of  a  brownish-yellow  color,  and 
strong,  disagreeable  smell,  usually  met  with  in 
masses,  but  sometimes  found  in  yellowish  tear- 
like  drops.  But,  though  galbanum  itself  is 
well  known,  the  plant  which  yields  it  has  not 
been  exactlv  determined.  Sprengel  is  in  favor 
of  the  Ferula  JenJagOt  L.,  which  grows  in  North 
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Africa,  Crete,  and  Asia  Minor.  It  was  for  acme 
dme  supposed  to  be  the  prodact  of  the  Bvbon 
gaUxmuni  of  LiinnsBus,  a  native  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  The  Opoidia  GaBxtnifera  has 
been  adopted  by  the  Dublin  College  in  their 
Fhsormaeopeeia  as  that  which  jrields  the  galba- 
ttom.    But  the  qnestion  remains  undecided. 

Gal'^eed*  Uie  name  men  by  Jacob  to  the 
heap  which  he  and  LaEan  male  on  Mount 
Gilead  in  witness  of  the  covenant  then  entered 
into  between  them  (Goa.  xzxi.  47,  48 ;  comp. 
33,  25j. 

Ghu'galai  the  ordinary  equivalent  in  the 
LXX.  Sr  GilgaL  In  the  A.  V.  it  is  named 
only  in  1  Maoc.  ix.  2,  and  may  there  denote 
either  the  upper  Gilgal  near  Bethel,  or  the 
lower  one  near  Jericho 

Gal'ilee.  This  name,  which  in  the  Roman 
sge  was  applied  to  a  laige  province,  seems  to 
have  been  originally  coimned  to  a  little  "  cir- 
cuit" of  country  round  Ked^-Naphtali,  in 
which  were  situated  the  twenty  towns  given  by 
Solomoc  to  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  as  payment 
for  his  work  in  conveying  timber  ih>m  JLebanon 
to  Jerusalem  (Josh.  xx.  7 ;  1  K.  ix.  1 1 ).  They 
were  then,  or  subsequently,  occupied  by  stran- 
gen,  and  fortius  reason  Isaiah  gives  to  the  dis- 
trict the  name  "Galilee  of  the  Gentiles''  (Is. 
ix.  1).  It  is  probable  that  the  strangers  in- 
creased in  number;  and  became  during  the  cap- 
thir^  the  great  body  of  the  inhabitants;  ex- 
tegnifing  themselves  also  over  the  surxuunding 
country,  they  gave  to  their  new  territories  the 
old  name,  ontu  at  length  Gralilee  became  one  of 
the  laigest  provinces  of  Palestine.  In  the  Mac- 
cab«an  period  (lalilee  contained  onl  v  a  few  Jews 
living  in  the  midst  of  a  large  heathen  popula- 
tion (1  Maoc  T.  20-23).  In  the  time  or  our 
Lord,  aU  Palestine  was  divided  into  three  prov- 
inces, Jndna,  Samaria,  and  Galilee  (Acts  ix. 
31 ;  Lake  xvii.  1 1 ;  Joseph.,  B.  J.,  m.  3).  The 
latter  indnded  the  whole  northern  section  of 
tht  conntrr,  indudine  the  ancient  territories  of 
Isaacbar,  Zebnlun,  Asher,  and  Ni^tali.  On 
the  west  it  was  bounded  by  the  territory  of 
Piolenuus,  which  probably  included  the  whole 
plain  of  Akka  to  the  foot  of  Carmel.  The 
soa^hem  border  na  nfoo^  the  base  of  Carmel 
end  of  the  hills  of  Samana  to  Mount  Gilboa, 
sad  diaii  descended  tiie  valley  of  Jezieel  by 
Scydiopolis  to  the  Jordan.  The  RiTcr  Jordan, 
the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  the  Upper  Jordan  to 
the  foontiiia  at  Dan,  formed  the  eastern  border ; 
and  the  northem  ran  from  Dan  westward  across 
the  moontain  ridge  till  it  tondied  the  territory 
of  the  phoBnicians.  Galilee  was  divided  into 
two  sections,  "  Lower  "  and  "  Upper."  Lower 
(^alitee  -inelnded  iie  great  Plain  of  Esdraelon 
with  its  oAhoots,  which  ran  down  to  ike  Jor- 
dan and  the  Lake  of  Tiberias ;  and  the  whole 
of  the  hijl^iiiitvy  a^oushig  it  on  the  north  to 
the  foot  of  the  monatain-ranee.  It  extended 
as  for  as  the  village  of  Ginea,  the  modem  Jeidn^ 
on  the  extreme  southem  side  of  the  plain,  and 
indnded  the  whole  region  from  the  plain  of 
Akka,  on  the  west,  to  the  shores  of  the  lake 
on  the  east.  It  was  thus  one  of  the  richest 
and  moat  beantifo]  sections  of  Palestine.  The 
ehief  towns  of  liower  Galilee  were  Tiberias, 
Tarkhsea,  at  the  southem  end  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  and  Sepphoris.    The  towns  most  cele- 


brated in  N.  T.  history  are  Nazaredi,  Can^  and 
Tiberias  (Luke  i.  26 ;  John  ii.  1,  vL  1).  Upper 
Galilee  embraced  the  whole  mountain-range  ly- 
ing between  the  Upper  Jordan  and  Phoenicia. 
Its  southem  border  ran  along  the  foot  of  the 
Saied  range  from  the  north-west  angle  of  the 
Sea  of  Gdilee  to  the  Plain  of  Akka.  To  this 
region  the  name  "  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles"  is 
given  in  the  O.  and  K.  T.  (Is.  ix.  1 ;  Matt  iv. 
15).  The  town  of  Capernaum,  on  the  north 
shore  of  the  lake,  was  in  Upper  Galilee.  Galilee 
was  the  scene  of  the  ^pneater  part  of  our  Lord's 
private  lift  and  pubhc  acts.  His  early  years 
were  spent  at  Nazareth ;  and  when  He  entered 
on  His  great  work.  He  made  Ci^iernaum  His 
home  (Matt.  iv.  13,  ix.  1).  It  is  a  remarkable 
foct  that  the  first  three  Gospels  are  chieflpr  taken 
up  with  our  Lord's  ministrations  in  this  prov- 
ince, while  the  Gospd  of  John  dwdls  more 
upon  those  in  Judsea.  The  nature  of  our 
Lord's  parables  and  illustrations  was  greatly 
influenced  by  the  peculiar  features  and  products 
of  the  country.  The  apostles  were  ail  either 
Galileans  by  birth  or  residence  (Acts  i.  11). 
After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  Galilee  be- 
came the  chief  seat  of  Jewish  schools  of  learn- 
ing, and  the  residence  of  their  most  celebrated 
RM>bins. 

GkLLilee*  Sea  of.    [Geicnxsabsth.] 

Gkdl,  the  representative  in  the  A.  v.  of 
the  Hebrew  words  nUfrerah^  or  mMr^hy  and 
rdeh.  1.  Mirerah  or  mMrd/t  denotes  etymolo- 
eically  "  that  which  is  bitter ; "  see  Job  xiii.  26, 
"  Thou  writest  bitter  things  against  me."  Hence 
the  tenp  is  i^^plied  to  the  "  bile "  or  "  gall " 
from  its  intense  oittemess  (Job  xvi.  13,  xx.  25) ; 
it  is  also  used  of  the  "poison"  of  serpents 
(Job  XX.  14),  which  the  ancients  erroneously 
belived  was  their  nill.  2.  Rdeh,  generally  trans- 
lated "fl^"  bvtbe  A.  v.,  is  m  Hos.  x.  4  ren- 
dered "  nemlocK : "  in  Deut.  xxxii.  33,  and  Job 
XX.  16,  rM  denotes  the  "  poison  "  or  "  venom  " 
of  serpents.  From  Deut.  xxix.  16,  and  Lam. 
iiL  19,  compared  with  Hos.  x.  4,  it  is  evident 
that  the  Heb.  term  denotes  some  bitter,  and 
perhaps  poisonous  plant.  Other  writers  have 
supposed,  and  with  some  reason  (from  Deut. 
xxxii.  32),  that  some  berry-bearing  plant  must 
be  ii^tended.  Gesenius  understands  "  poppies." 
The  capsules  of  the  Papaooaoea  may  well  give 
the  name  of  rM  {**  head  ")  to  the  plant  in  ques- 
tion, just  as  we  speak  of  pK>ppy  heade.  The  va- 
rious spedes  of  this  family  spring  up  quickly 
in  cora-fldds,  and  the  Juice  is  extremely  bitter. 
A  steeped  solution  of  poppy  heads  may  be 
"  the  water  of  gall "  of  Jer.  viii.  14.  The  pas- 
sages in  the  Gospels  which  relate  the  drcum- 
stance  of  the  Roman  soldiere  ofiering  our  Lord, 
just  before  his  craciflxion,  ''vineear  mingled 
with  gall,"  according  to  St.  Matthew  (xxvii. 
84),  and  "  wine  mingled  with  myrrh,"  accord- 
ing to  St.  Mark's  account  (xv.  23),  require 
some  consideration.  "Matthew,  in  his  nsud 
way,"  as  Henestenbei^  remarks,  "designates 
the  drink  theou>^cally :  always  keeping  his  eye 
on  the  prophecies  of  the  0.  T.,  he  speaks  of 
gall  and  vinegar  fbr  the  purpose  of  rendering 
the  fulfilment  of  the  Psalms  more  manifest. 
Mark  again  (xv.  23),  according  to  hie  way, 
looks  rawer  at  the  outward  quality  of  the  drink." 
"  Gall "  is  not  to  be  understood  in  any  other 
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■ense  than  as  expressing  the  bitter  nature  of 
the  draught.  Notwithstanding  the  almost  con- 
current opinion  of  ancient  and  modem  com- 
mentators that  the  "  wine  mingled  with  myrrh  " 
was  offered  to  our  Lord  as  an  anodjne,  we  can- 
not r^idiiy  come  to  the  same  conclusion.  Had 
the  soldiors  intended  a  mitigation  of  suffering, 
Uiey  would  doubtless  have  offered  a  draught 
drugged  with  some  substance  having  narcotic 
properties.  The  drink  in  question  was  proba- 
oly  a  mere  ordinary  beverage  of  the  Romans. 

Qallery,  an  architectural  term,  describing 
the  porticoes  or  verandas,  which  are  not  un- 
common in  Eastern  houses.  It  is  doubtful, 
however,  whelJier  the  Hebrew  words  so  trans- 
latcad  have  any  reference  to  such  an  object.  ( I . ) 
In  Cant  i.  17  the  word  rackU  means  "panel- 
Unff,"  or  "fretted  work."  (2.)  In  Cant.  vii.  6, 
rHadt  is  applied  to  the  hair,  the  regularly  ar- 
ranged, flowing  locks  being  compared  by  the 
poet  to  the  channels  of  running  water  seen  in 
the  pasture-grounds  of  Palestine.  (3.)  In  £z. 
xli.  15,  xlii.  3,  the  word  atdk  seems  to  mean  a 
pillar  used  for  the  support  of  a  floor. 

Galley.    [Ship.] 

Galliin  ( = "  heaps,"  or  jK)ssibl^  "  sprinp"), 
a  pla('«  which  is  twice  mentioned  m  the  Bible : 
—  (I.)  As  the  native  place  of  the  man  to  whom 
Michal,  David's  wife,  was  given  —  "  Phalti  the 
son  of  Laish,  who  was  from  Gallim  "  ( 1  Sam. 
XXV.  44).  There  is  no  clew  to  the  situation  of 
the  place.  (2.)  The  name  occurs  again  in  the 
catalogue  of  places  terrified  at  the  approach  of 
Sennacherib  (Is.  x.  30 ) .  It  was  perhaps  a  short 
distance  N.  of  Jerusalem.  The  name  of  Gal- 
lim has  not  been  met  with  in  v*odem  times. 

Gallio.  Junius  Annseus  Gavlio,  the  Roman 
proconsul  of  Achaia  when  St  Paul  was  at 
Corinth,  A.D.  53,  under  the  Emperor  Claudius. 
He  was  brother  to  Lucius  Annaeus  Seneca,  the 
philosopher.  He  is  said  to  have  been  put  to 
death  by  Nero,  "  as  well  as  his  brother  Seneca, 
but  not  at  the  same  time  "  (Winer) ;  but  there 
is  apparently  no  authority  fbr  this.  Jerome,  in 
the  Chronicle  of  Eusebius,  says  that  he  com- 
mitted suicide  in  the  year  65  a.d. 

Gallows.    [PtrifisHMBirT.] 

Gam'ael,  l  Esd.  viii.  29.     [Daniel,  3.] 

Gamaliel,  son  of  Pedahzur;  prince  or 
captain  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  at  tne  census 
at  Sinai  (Num.  i.  10,  ii.  20,  vii.  54,  59),  and  at 
starting  on  the  march  through  the  wilderness 
(x.  23). 

Gkunalielt  a  Pharisee  and  celebrated  doctor 
of  the  law,  who  gave  prudent  woridly  advice  in 
the  Sanhedrim  respecting  the  treatment  of  the 
followers  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  (Acts  v.  34  fF.). 
We  learn  from  Acts  xxii.  3  that  he  was  the 
preceptor  of  St  Paul.  He  is  generally  identi- 
fied with  the  very  celebrated  Jewish  doctor 
Gamaliel.  This  Gamaliel  was  son  of  Rabbi 
Simeon,  and  grandson  of  the  celebrated  Hillel : 
he  was  president  of  the  Sanhedrim  under  Ti- 
berius, Caligula,  and  Claudius,  and  is  reported 
to  have  died  eighteen  years  bedfbre  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem. 

Gkunes.  With  regard  to  juvenile  games, 
the  notices  are  very  few.  It  must  not,  however, 
be  inferred  from  this  that  the  Hebrew  children 
were  without  the  amusements  adapted  to  their 
age.  •  The  only  recorded  sports,  however,  are 


keeping  tame  birds  (Job  xlL  5},  and  imitating 
the  proceedings  of  marriages  or  funerals  (Matt 
xi.  16).  Wim  regard  to  manly  games,  they 
were  not  much  followed  up  by  the  Hebrews: 
the  natural  earnestness  of  their  character  and 
the  influence  of  the  climate  alike  indisposed 
them  to  active  exertion.  The  chief  amusement 
of  the  men  appears  to  have  consisted  in  conver- 
sation and  joKing  (Jer.  xv.  17;  Prov.  xxvi.  19). 
A  military  exereise  seems  to  be  noticed  in 
2  Sam.  ii.  14.  In  Jerome's  day,  the  usual  sport 
consisted  in  lifting  weights  as  a  trial  of  strength, 
as  also  practised  in  Egypt  Dice  are  mentioned 
W  the  Talmndists,  probably  introduced  irom 
Egypt  Public  games  were  altogether  foreign 
to  the  spirit  of  Hebrew  institutions :  the  great 
religious  festivals  supplied  the  pleasurable  ex- 
citement and  the  reelings  of  national  union 
which  rendered  the  games  of  Greece  so  popu- 
lar, and  at  the  same  time  inspired  the  persua- 
sion that  such  gatherings  should  be  excmsively 
connected  with  religious  duties.  Accordingly 
the  erection  of  a  gymnasium  by  Jason  was  lookeci 
upon  as  a  heathenish  proceeding  (1  Maoc  i.  14; 
2  Mace.  iv.  12-14).  The  entire  absence  of  ver« 
bal  or  historical  reference  to  this  subject  in  the 
(jospels  shows  how  little  it  entered  into  the  life 
of  tne  Jews.  Among  the  Greeks,  the  rage  for 
theatrical  exhibitions  was  such  that  every  city 
of  any  size  possessed  its  theatre  and  stadium. 
At  Ephesus  an  annual  contest  was  held  in  honor 
of  Diana.    It  is  probable  that  St.  Paul  was 

S resent  when  these  games  were  proceeding.  A 
irect  reference  to  the  exhibitions  that  took 
place  on  such  occasions  is  made  in  1  Cor.  xv. 
32.  St.  Paul's  Epistles  abound  with  allusions 
to  the  Greek  contests,  borrowed  probably  from 
the  Isthmian  games,  at  which  he  may  well  have 
been  present  during  his  first  visit  to  Corinth. 
These  contests  (2  Tim.  iv.  7;  1  Tim.  vi.  12) 
were  divided  into  two  classes, — the  paneratitan, 
consisting  of  boxing  and  wrestling ;  and  the 
peniaihUm,  consisting  of  leaping,  running  (jnoit- 
mg,  hurling  the  spear,  and  wrestling.  The 
competitors  (1  Cor.  ix.  25;    2  Tim.  ii.  5)   re- 


quired a  long  and  severe  course  of  previoiis 
training  (1  "^m.  iv.  8),  during  which  a  partic- 
ular diet  was  enforced  (I  Cor.  ix.  25,  27).  In 
the  Olympic  contests  these  preparatory  exerdses 
extended  over  a  period  of  ten  montlis,  during 
the  last  of  which  they  were  condneted  under  the 
supervision  of  appointed  officers.  The  contests 
took  place  in  the  presence  of  a  vast  moltitttde 
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of  qwetaton  (Heb.  xii.  1),  the  competitors 
being  tbe  Bpectade  (1  Cor.  iv.  ix;  Heb.  x.  S3). 
The  games  were  opened  by  the  proclamatioii  of 
a  herdd  (1  Cor.  ix.  27),  whose  office  it  was  to 

Sive  out  the  name  and  country  of  each  candi- 
ate,  and  especially  to  announce  the  name  of 
the  Tielor  berore  the  assembled  multitude.  The 
jndge  was  selected  for  his  spotless  integrity  (2 
Tim.  iv.  8) :  his  office  was  to  decide  any  dii»- 
pates  (Col.  iii.  15),  and  to  nve  the  prise  ( 1  Cor. 
IX.  S4 ;  Phil.  iii.  14),  consisting  of  a  crown  (2 
Tim.  ii.  5,  iv.  8)  of  leaves  of  wild  olive  at  the 
Olympic  games,  and  of  pine,  or,  at  one  period, 
ivy,  at  the  Isthmian  games.  St  Paul  alludes 
to' two  only  out  of  the  five  contests,  boxing  and 
nwning,  most  frequently  to  the  latter.  In  box- 
ing (cf  1  Cor.  ix.  26)  tlie  hands  and  arms  were 
bound  with  the  cofiis,  a  band  of  leather  stud- 
ded with  nails.  The  foo^^ace  (2  Tim.  iv.  7) 
WIS  run  in  the  ttadium  (I  Cor.  ix.  24),  an  ob- 
long area,  open  at  one  end  and  rounded  in  a 
Kmidrcular  form  at  the  other,  along  the  sides 
of  which  were  the  raised  tiers  of  seats  on  which 
the  ipectators  sat.  The  judge  was  stationed  by 
tbe  goal  (Phil.  iii.  14),  which  was  clearlv  visi- 
ble irom  one  end  of  the  ttadium  to  the  other. 

G&m^m&dims.  This  word  occurs  only 
ta  Ex.  xxvii.  11.  A  variety  of  explanations  of 
the  term  have  been  offered.  (1.)  One  class 
Roden  it "  pygmies."  (2.)  A  second  treats  it 
IS  a  geographical  or  local  term.  (3.)  A  third 
gives  a  more  eeneral  sense  to  the  word, "  brave 
vamors."  Uitzi^  sn^igests  "deserters."  Af- 
ter ill,  the  rendering  m  the  LXX.,  "  guards," 
foinishai  the  simplest  explanation. 

Ga'mol,  a  priest ;  the  leader  of  the  22d 
eoorae  in  the  service  o^  the  sanctnaiy  (1  Chr. 
xxiv.  17). 

Gar.  "  Sons  of  Gar "  are  named  among 
the  "  sons  of  the  servants  of  Solomon "  in  1 
Efld.  V.  34.    Ap. 

Ckffden.  uardens  in  the  East,  as  the  He- 
brew word  indicates,  are  enclosures,  on  the  out- 
ikirti  of  towns,  planted  with  various  trees  and 
ihrabs.  From  the  allusions  in  the  Bible  we 
km  that  they  were  furronnded  bv  hedges  of 
thom  (Is.  V.  5),  or  walls  or  stone  (Prov.  xxiv. 
II).  For  further  protection,  lodges  (Is.  i.  8 ; 
Lam.  ii.  6)  or  watch-towers  (Mank  xii.  I )  were 
built  in  them,  in  which  sat  the  keeper  (Job 
xxril  18)  to  drive  away  the  wild  beasts  and 
nbbers,  as  is  the  case  to  this  day.  The  gardens 
of  the  Hebrews  were  planted  with  flowers  and 
■romatie  shrubs  (Cant.  iv.  2,  vi  16),  besides 
^^^  iig-trees,  nuts,  or  walnuts  (Cant.  vi.  1 1 ), 
pooKgnmates,  and  others  for  domestic  use 
|Ex.xxiii.  II ;  Jer.  xxix.  5;  Am.  ix.  14). 
Gardens  of  herbs,  or  kitchen-gardens,  are  men- 
tioned in  Dent.  xi.  10.  and  1  K.  xxi.  2.  Cu- 
eambeiswere  grown  in  them  (Is.  i.  8;  Bar. 
vi  70),  and  prraibly  also  melons,  leeks,  onions, 
■adgttlie,  which  are  spoken  of  (Num.  xi.  5) 
M  the  productions  of  a  neighboring  country. 
The  rose-garden  in  Jerusalem,  said  to  have 
heea  litnaSed  westward  of  the  temple  mount, 
ii  renarkable  as  having  been  one  of  the  few 
gudens  whkh,  from  the  time  of  the  prophets, 
oisted  wtthhi  the  city  walls.  But  of  ail  the 
lindens  of  Palestine,  none  is  possessed  of  asso- 
oaliou  more  sacred  and  imperishable  than  the 
garden  of  Qethsemaiie,  beside  the  oil-presses  on 


the  slopes  of  Olivet.  In  addition  to  the  ordl* 
nary  productions  of  the  country,  we  are  tempted 
to  inier  from  Is.  xvii.  10  that  in  some  gardens 
care  was  bestowed  on  the  rearing  of  exotics. 
In  a  climate  like  that  of  Palestine,  the  neigh- 
borhood of  water  was  an  important  considera- 
tion in  selecting  the  site  of  a  garden.  To  the 
old  Hebrew  poets  **  a  well-watered  garden,"  or 
"  a  tree  planted  b^  the  waters,"  was  an  emblem 
of  luxuriant  fertility  and  material  prosperity 
(Is.  Iviii.  11  ;  Jer.  xvii.  8,  xxxi.  12).  From  a 
neighboring  stream  or  cistern  were  supplied  the 
channels  or  conduits,  by  which  the  gardens 
were  intersected,  and  the  water  was  thus  con- 
veyed to  all  parts  (Ps.  i.  3 ;  Eccl.  ii.  6  ;  Ecclus. 
xxiv.  SO),  it  is  matter  of  doubt  what  is  the 
exact  meaning  of  the  expression  "  to  water 
with  the  foot "  in  Dent.  xi.  10.  The  orange, 
lemon,  and  mulberry  groves  which  lie  around 
and  behind  Jaffa  supply,  perhaps,  the  most 
striking  peculiarities  of  Oriental  gardens — gar- 
dens which  Maundrell  describes  as  being  "  a 
confused  miscellany  of  trees  jumbled  together, 
witihout  either  posts,  walks,  arbors,  or  any 
thing  of  art  or  design,  so  that  they  seem  like 
thickets  rather  than  gardens."  The  kings  and 
nobles  had  their  country-houses  surrounded  by 
gardens  (1  K.  xxi.  1  ;  2  K.  ix.  27),  and  these 
were  used  on  festal  occasions  (Cant.  v.  1 ).  The 
garden  of  Ahasuerus  was  in  a  court  of  the 
palace  (Esth.  i.  5),  adjoining  the  bimqueting- 
nall  (Esth.  vii.  7).  In  Babylon  the  gardens 
and  orchards  were  enclosed  oy  the  city  walls. 
In  large  ganlens  the  orchard  was  probably,  as 
in  Egypt,  the  enclosure  set  apart  for  the  culti- 
vation of  date  and  svcamore  trees,  and  fruit- 
trees  of  various  kinds  (Cant.  iv.  13  ;  Eccl.  ii. 
5).  The  ancient  Hebrews  made  use  of  gardens 
as  places  of  burial  (John  xix.  41 ).  Manasseh 
and  his  son  Amon  were  buried  in  the  garden 
of  their  palace,  the  garden  of  Uzza  (2  K.  xxi. 
18, 26).  The  retirement  of  gardens  rendered 
them  favorite  places  for  devotion  (Matt.  xxvi. 
36 ;  John  \viii.  1  ;  cf.  Gen.  xxiv.  63).  In  the 
degenerate  ^mes  of  the  monarchy  they  were 
selected  as  the  scenes  of  idolatrous  worship 
(Is.  i.  29,  Ixv.  3,  Ixvi.  17),  and  images  of  the 
idols  were  probably  erected  in  them.  Gar- 
deners are  aUuded  to  in  Job  xxvii.  18  and  John 
XX.  15.  But  how  far  the  art  of  gardening  was 
carried  among  the  Hebrews  we  have  few  means 
of  ascertaining.  That  they  were  acquainted 
with  the  process  of  grafting  is  evident  fh>m 
Bcnn.  xi.  17,  24,  as  well  as  from  the  minute 
prohibitions  of  the  Mishna.  The  traditional 
gardens  and  pools  of  Solomon,  supposed  to  be 
alluded  to  in  Eccl.  ii.  5,  6,  are  shown  in  the 
Wadjf  Urtds  (t.e.  Hortus),  about  an  hour  and  a 
quarter  to  the  south  of  Bethlehem  (cf.  Jos.  Ani, 
viii.  7,  §  3).  The  "  kin^s  garden,''  mentioned 
in  2  K.  XXV.  4,  Neh.  iii.  15,  Jer.  xxxix.  4, 
Iii.  7,  was  near  the  pool  of  Siloam,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Tyropoeon,  north  of  Bir  Eynb,  and  was 
formed  bv  the  meeting  of  the  valleys  of  Jehosh- 
aphat  and  Ben  Hinnom. 

Ga'reb,  one  of  the  heroes  of  David's  army 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  38). 

Gkl'reb,  the  aIU,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Jemsalem,  named  only  in  Jer.  xxxi.  39. 

Gtar^izim,  2  Mace.  v.  23 ;  vi.  2.    IG 
ZIM.]     Ap. 
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OailiO  (Nam.  si.  i).  It  ii  the  AUism 
itiTDni  of  LiniuBiii,  which  Kboand*  in  EgTjtt 
Owment.    [DmsHB.) 


Gflr'mite,  tns.  K«ilah  tb«  Garmite,  i^ 
die  deMendsnt  of  Geinn.  a  mentioBed  in  the 
obscure  guneelogical  \i»u  of  tbe  &Biiltei  of 
Jud«h  (1  Chr.  IT.  13). 

QazTiflOIl>  The  Hebtcw  vrordii  lo  rendered 
in  the  A.  V.  an  JerivatiTea  IVom  the  root  nil- 
tab,  to  "  place,  erect,"  which  may  be  applied  to 
aruietf  of  objects.  (1.)  Modnt  and  tMOnAoA 
nndoubtedlj  mean  a  "ganiaoo,"  or  fbrtified 
pon  (1  Sam.  xiii.  iS,  xiv.  1,  4,  IS,  \i ;  3  San. 
xxiii.U).  (9.)  JV<<«i6iialH>UBedfbra"gaiTi- 
■on"  (in  1  Chr.  xi.  1 6 ) ,  Uut  elieirhere  for  a  "  ool- 
Bmn  elected  id  an  enemy's  country  as  atofcea 
of  conqoestfl  Sun.  xiii.  3).  (3.)  The  mm* 
word  elsewhem  meua  "officers"  placed  vnt 
•  TinqBisbed  people  (S  Sam.  Tiii.  6,14;  I  Civ. 
xviii.  13 ;   1  Chr.  xvii.  S).     (4.)  iiatuthak  in 

Qaih'mil.  A  rariatioD  of  the  nnuD  0>> 
•UH  (Neh.  Ti.  «). 

Qa'tam,  the  fbuth  son  of  Elipliac  the  wa 
of  Eaau  (Gen.  xxivi.  1 1 ;  I  Clir.  i.  36),  and  one 
•f  the  "dukes"  of  Eliphu  (Geo.  xxxri.  16). 

Qate.  The  gates  and  gatewari  al  Eaitem 
dtiee  uidently  held,  and  still  hold,  an  impoi^ 
tant  part,  not  only  in  the  defence  but  in  Ae 
pnblK  economy  of  the  place.  They  are  tlm* 
•onwtiiDea  taken  ■■  miresenting  the  city  itidf 
iOesi.  xxiL  IT,  xxir.  60;  Dent.  zii.  IS;  Ji"- 
T.  »;  RuHi  it.  10;  Pa.  IxxxtIL 
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t  used  mar  b«  mentioned 
ilic  reaort  (Gen.  xix.  1,  xxiii.  10,  xxxi*.  SO, 
I  Sam.  IT.  IB,  Ac.).    3.  Places  for  public 


andionce  for  kings  and  rulers,  oi 
(Dent.  XTi.  IS,  xxi.  IS,  nT.  7  ;  Joah.  xx.  4; 
Jndg.  lx.35,  Ac).  S.  Puhlicmarkel>(!E.Til. 
I).  In  heuhen  towns  the  open  space*  near 
the  Jtatea  *ppB*i'  to  '■■^  t**^  sometiiMi  OMd 
M  place*  for  sacrifice  (Acts  xiT.  13 ;  ctnap.  I 
R.  xxtil.  8).  Regarded  tbet«fore  as  pontwo* 
«f  BTcm  Importance,  the  «te«  of  citia*  w«ffe 
ear^Uy  gnwded,  and  clowd  at  oi^itikll  (Dent. 
lU.  5 ;  Jo^.  a  5,  7  1  Jodg.  bt.  40,  44).  They 
<ont>ined  diambers  oror  tbe  gaiewa;^  (3  Bam. 
XTlli.  34).  The  galeways  of  Amymn  citiee 
««n  arebed  or  snnarv-headad  eainPM«s  in  Iba 
w^l,  •ometimea  ^ked  by  low«n.  The  doora 
IhemselTea  of  the  larger  gsK*  mentiimed  in 
Scripture  were  two-leaved,  plued  with  metal, 
closed  with  hcks,  and  tiuieiied  with  metal  bars 
(Dont.  iii.  S  ;  Ps.  crii.  16  ;  Is.  xIt.  1,  3).  Gates 
not  defimdeit  by  iron  were  of  course  liable  to 
be  set  on  Are  by  an  enemy  ( Judg.  ix.  93).  The 
eaiawayt  of  loyal  palac«s  and  cTcn  of  privale 
iKMisei  were  often  richly  omemeated.  Sennoce* 
from  the  I^w  were  inscribed  on  and  aboTe  tbe 
uLTi.  9;  Is.  liT.  13;  Re*,  xxi.  SI). 
■  of  Sidomon's  Temple  were  *eiy 
'•K  and  ooatly,  bring  OTerlaid  with  gold 


S5^  ' 
Tbe  gi 


two-leaTed,  and  overlaid  with  gold ;  those  of 
tbe  temple,  at  flr  (I  K.  ti.  31,  33.  34;  Ex.  xli. 
33,  34).     The  figoratiTe  gate*  of  peari 
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dTe  iloiie  doon  which  are  ft 
the  aadent  bouses  in  lirria.  1 
slab*  several  iacbea  uiidc,  « 
high,  and  tiun  on  itooe  pivots  above, 
tian  doorways  wen  often  richly  onu 
Tbe  parts  of  tb*  doorway  were  the  t 
(Judg.  xix.  37),  tbe  sklepMb,  the  fintel  (Ex. 
xii.  7).  In  the  Temple,  Leritea,  and  in  bmum 
of  the  wealthier  clasasa,  and  in  palaca,  neno^ 
eapaciaM;' a»^ted  to  kofi  the  door  (Jir. 


aew^ 


nation  of  the 
wbich  dte  naa 
U  die  condanon  that 


Mr.  I 


that  it  Blood  naon  die  gob- 
called  TAm^S^/iA.  Th> 
hill  stand*  upon  the  side  of  tbe  ptain  of  PU- 
listis,  at  Ibe  foot  tA  tbe  moontaina  of  Jsdab ; 
10  miles  E.  of  AAdod,  and  aboat  tbe  emie 
distance  8.  by  E.  of  Eknm.  It  is  iiregnlar  is 
form,  and  about  9D0ft.  hi^  Galh  nrriiiiinl  a 
strong  poai^n  (3  Chr.  xi.  8)  on  tbe  borte  oT 
Jodah  and  Pbilktia  (1  S^  xxi.  10;  I  Cbt. 
xviii.  I) ;  and  from  ila  stnmgtb  aad  i 
forming  the  key  til  both  coontriea,  ii 


6;  3  K.  xH. 
Sboeoh  and 


IT;  Am.  vi.  3).     It  i 


(S  Chr.  ^  8),  aad  ao- 
p««rt  to  have  uood  ettths  wavIeadiH  ft«B  t£a 
formar  to  Ekion ;  for  whan  On  IWlMtiMa  fled 
on  dM  death  of  GeVadi,  Aey  went  "  by  tbe 
way  of  Shaaiaim,  evea  Dale  Oath  and  u — 
Ekron"  (1  Sam.  KTiLl, 

of  Gath. 


"(l&am.  KTiLljal  AHtbeaeMlk: 
n  in  pohrting  to  rei^i^j^jW  a*  da  ai 
h.    The  iwragea  of  war  to  wbioh  Oa 
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eomptntiTtlj  «arl]r  period,  m  it  is  «ot  meii- 
tbned  among  the  other  royal  cities  bj  the  1*- 
ter  prophets  (Z^^  ii.  4;  Zech.  ix.  5,  6).  It 
ii  frmflur  to  the  Bible  student  as  the  scene  of 
one  of  the  moat  romantie  incidents  in  the  life 
of  Kioff  Darid  (1  Sam.  xxi.  10-15). 

QraL-lie'pber»  or  Qitrtah-he^pber»  a 

town  on  the  bolder  of  the  territory  of  Zebolun, 
■ot  far  from  Ja^ik,  now  Ydfa  (Josh.  xlx.  IS, 
13),  celebrated  as  the  natlTejplaoe  of  the  proph- 
et Jonah  (S  K.  xiv.  S5K  There  can  scaicely 
be  a  donbt  itmi  d-Memhad^  a  Tillage  2  miles 
E.  of  SeftrUk^  is  the  ancient  Oath-hepher. 

Gatn-rim'mon.  L  A  city  giren  out  of 
the  tribe  of  Dan  to  the  Lerites  (Josh.  xxi. 
24;  1  Chr.  TL  69),  situated  on  the  plain  of  Phi- 
iistia,  «»paiently  not  fitur  from  Joppa  (Josh.  xix. 
45).  It«  site  IS  unknown.-  '2.  A  town  of 
the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh  west  of  the  Jordan, 
tm^ped  to  tbe  Lerites  (Josh.  zxi.  35).  The 
reading  Gath-rimmon  is  probably  an  error  of 
the  tnmseriben. 

Gto'm  (properiy  Azaak),  one  of  the  ^n^ 
chief  dties  of  the  Fhilistinea.  It  is  remarka- 
ble for  its  contiaaoas  existence  and  importance 
from  the  YOiy  earilieBt  times.  The  secret  of 
tbii  onkoken  histonr  is  to  be  found  in  the 
ntnadon  of  Gaza.  It  is  the  last  town  in  the 
8.  W.  of  Paieatine,  on  the  ftontier  towards 
EgTpt  The  same  peculiarity  of  situation  has 
nide  Gam  important  in  a  military  sense.  Its 
Bine  means  '^die  strong ; "  and  this  was  well 
dncidated  in  its  siege  by  Alexander  the  Gfeat, 
which  lasted  fiv^  months.  This  a.tj  was  one 
of  the  most  important  military  positions  in  the 
winof  the  liaocabees  (1  Maoc.  xL  61,  6S,  xiii. 
43).  Soaie  of  the  most  important  campaigns 
of  d»  eraaaders  took  place  in  the  neigh&r- 
hood.  The  Biblical  hi^^tory  of  Gaza  may  bo 
tneed  through  the  fiiUowing  stages.  In  Gen. 
X.  19  it  appears,  even  before  the  call  of  Abra- 
ham, ai  a  "  bolder  **  city  of  the  Canaanites. 
In  the  cenqneat  of  Joshua  the  temtoiy  of  Gaza 
is  neatioiied  as  one  which  he  was  not  able  to 
Aibdne  (Joah.  x.  41,  xi.  SS,  xiii  3).  It  was 
MigKd  to  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Joah.  xv.  47), 
ad  that  tribe  did  obtain  poasession  of  it  ( Judg. 
i-  It) ;  hot  tbsf^  did  not  hold  it  long ;  for 
•oon  sAerwards  we  find  it  in  the  haada  of  the 
PhilistuMS  (Jndg.  iu.  3,  xiu.  1,  xvi.  1,  21)  ; 
indeed  it  seems  to  haTe  been  their  capital ;  and 
Wrantly  eoorinned  ihrough  the  times  of 
Mifli,  8Md,  and  Darid  to  be  a  Philistine  city 
(1  Ss&  ri.  17,  ziT.  52,  xatzL  1 ;  2  Sam.  xxi. 
IS);  SoloDwn  heeame  master  of  *<  Azsah  "  (1 
K.  tr.  Si).  But  in  after  timea  the  same  trouble 
with  the  FhilistineB  recurved  (2  Chr.  xxi  16, 
xxri.6,xzriii.  18).  The  passage  where  Gaza 
»  MBtJoned  in  the  N.  T.  (Acts  rilL  26)  is  foil 
ofmierest  It  is  the  account  of  the  baotiam  of 
the  Bthiopian  eumch  on  his  return  nom  Je- 
nialaai  10  Egypt  Tlie  words  "  which  is  des- 
ert" hare  mTQariae  to  maeh  diseussion.  The 
l>n>i«haitT  IS  that  they  le&r  to  the  load,  and  are 
wed  by  tan  angel  to  infosm  Pbilit*  who  was 
then  m  Samaria,  on  what  rente  he  would  find 
Be  eimadi.  Besides  the  ordtnarr  road  firom 
^Pwlem  by  Ramleh  to  Gaza,  there  was  an- 
other, more  fhvoraUe  ibr  carriagea  (Acts  riii. 
S9),  fofflher  10  the  south,  through  Hebron, 
tod  tbsaee  thiOQgh  a  district  comparativelv 


without  towns,  and  much  exposed  to  the  tnear- 
sions  of  people  from  the  desert  The  modem 
GhuxxA  IS  situated  partly  on  an  oblong  bill  of 
moderate  height,  and  partly  on  the  lower 
ground.  The  climate  of  the  place  is  almost 
tropical,  but  it  has  deep  wells  of  excellent  ivater. 
There  are  a  few  palm-trees  in  the  town,  and 
its  firuit-orchards  are  very  productive.  But 
the  chief  feature  of  the  neighborhood  is  the 
wide-spread  olivO'jf^ve  to  the  N.  and  N.  £. 

GktB^ara.  a  place  frequently  mentioned  iu 
the  wars  or  the  Maccabees,  and  of  ffreat  im- 
portance in  the  operations  of  both  parties 
(1  Maoc.  ix.  52,  xiii.  53,  xiv.  7,  33,  84,  36,  xv. 
28,  xvi.  1 ;  2  Maoc.  x.  32-36).  There  is  eveiy 
reason  to  believe  that  Gaaara  was  the  same 
place  as  the  more  ancient  Gezsr  or  Gazbb. 

Qa'satliites,  the  (Josh.  xiii.  8),  the  in* 
habitants  of  Gaza. 

(}a'B6r»  2  Sam.  v.  25 ;  1  Chr.  xiv.  16.  The 
same  place  as  Gbzbr. 

Gktfe'ra.  L  l  Mace  iv.  15,  vii.  45.  The 
place  elsewhere  given  as  Gazaka.  —  2.  One 
of  the  ^*  servants  of  the  temple,"  whose  sons 
returned  with  Zorobabel  (1  Esd.  v.  31 ).  [Gaz- 
ZAX.]     Ap. 

GHt^aaSy  a  name  which  occurs  twice  in  1 
Chr.  ii.  46 ;  (1)  as  son  of  Caleb  by  Ephah  hia 
concubine;  and  (2)  as  son  of  Haxan,  ^e  son 
of  the  same  woman :  the  second  is  poesibly 
only  a  I'epetition  of  the  first 

Qa'^teSy  the,  inhabitants  of  Gaia  ( Jndg. 
xvi.  2). 

GktB^sam.  The  Bene-Gaszam  were  among 
the  families  of  the  Nothinim  who  returned 
from  the  captivity  ^th  Zembbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  48 ; 
Nch.  vii.  51 ). 

QelNt.  L  A  city  of  Benjamin,  with  "  i  ub- 
urfas,"  allotted  to  the  priests  (Josh.  xxi.  17 ; 
I  Chr.  ri.  60).  It  is  named  amongst  the  first 
group  of  the  Acnjamite  towns,  apparently  tdose 
mng  near  to  and  along  the  north  boundary 
^sh.  xviii.  24).  Here  the  name  is  ^vtn  as 
Gaba.  During  the  wars  of  the  earlier  part 
of  the  reign  or  Saul,  Geba  y*M  held  as  a  gar- 
rison by  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  xiii.  8),  out 
they  were  (qected  bv  Jonathan.  Later  in  the 
same  campaign  we  find  it  referred  to,  to  define 
the  position  of  the  two  rocks  which  stood  iu  the 
ravine  below  the  garrison  of  Michmash,  in 
terms  which  fix  Geba  on  the  south  and  Mich- 
mash  on  the  north  of  the  ravine  (1  Sam.  xiv. 
5:  the  A.  V.  has  here  Gibeah).  Exaetiv  in 
aceordanee  with  this  is  the  position  of  the 
modem  village  of  JAa,  whicn  stands  pietu* 
resquely  on  the  top  of  its  steep  terraced  hiU»  on 
the  very  edge  of  the  great  Wad^  Suwamt,  look- 
ing northwards  to  uie  opposite  village,  which 
alK>  retains  its  old  name  of  IfWinas.— 2, 
The  Geba  named  in  Jud.  iii.  10  must  be  thu 
place  of  the  same  name.  Ma,  on  the  road  be-  * 
tween  Samaria  and  Jmtm,  about  diree  mile» 
from  the  former. 

Oel>alf  a  proper  name,  oeenrring  in  Ps. 
Ixxxiii.  7,  m  connection  with  Edom  and  Moab, 
Ammon  and  Amalek,  the  Philistines  and  the 
inhid>itants  of  Tyre.  The  contexts  both  of  the 
psalm  and  of  the  historical  records  will  justify 
our  assuming  the  Gebal  of  the  Psalms  to  oe  one 
and  the  same  cit^  with  the  Gebal  of  Eaekiel 
(xxvii.  9),  a  maritime  town  of  Phoenicia,  and 
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not  another,  as  some  have  supposed,  in  the 
district  roand  about  Pecra,  which  16  by  Jose- 

{>hus,  Eusebius,  and  St.  Jerome,  called  Geba> 
ene.  From  the  fact  that  its  inhabitants  are 
written  "  Giblians  "  in  the  Vulg.,  and  ''  Bibli- 
ans  "  in  the  LXX.,  we  may  infer  their  identi- 
ty with  the  GibUtes,  spoken  of  in  connection 
with  Lebanon  by  Joshua  (xiii.  5),  and  that  of 
their  city  with  the  *'  Biblus "  lor  Byblus)  of 
profiine  literature.  It  is  called  Jebcul  by  the 
Arabs,  thus  reviving  the  old  Biblical  name. 

Gel>er.  L  The  son  of  Geber  resided  in 
the  fortress  of  Ramoth-Gilead,  and  had  charge 
of  Havoth-Jair,  and  the  district  of  Axgob  (1 
K.  iv.  13).  — 2.  Geber  the  son  of  Uri  had 
a  district  south  of  the  former — the  "land  of 
Gilead"(lK.  iv.  19). 

Oel>illl9  a  village  north  of  Jerusalem  (Is. 
K.  31 ),  apparently  between  Anatlioth  (the  mod- 
ftum  Anata)  and  the  ridge  on  which  Kob  was 
situated.  El-Iaawii/di  occupies  about  the  right 
spot. 

GtodaLf ah.  L  Gbdaliah,  the  son  of 
Ahikom  (Jeremiah's  protector,  Jer.  xxvi.  24), 
and  grandson  of  Shaphan  the  secretary  of  King 
Josiim.  After  the  destruction  of  the  Temple, 
B.C.  588,  Nebuchadnezzar  departed  from  Judaea, 
leaving  Gedaliah  with  a  Chaldaaan  ffuard  (Jer. 
xl.  5)  at  Mizpah,  to  j^vem  the  vine-£ressen  and 
husbandmen  (Jer.  hi.  16)  who  were  exempted 
^m  captivity.  Jeremiah  joined  Gedaliah,  and 
Mizpah  oecame  the  resort  of  Jews  from  various 
quarters  (Jer.  xl.  6, 11).  He  was  murdered  by 
Lshmacl  two  months  after  his  appointment. — 
2.  A  Levite,  one  of  the  six  sons  of  Jeduthun 
who  played  the  harp  in  the  service  of  Jehovah 
(1  Car.  XXV.  3,  9). — 3.  A  priest  in  the  time 
ofEzra(Ezr.  x.  18). — 4.  Sonof  Pashur  (Jer. 
zxxviii.  1 ),  one  of  those  who  caused  Jeremiah 
to  be  imprisoned.  —  5.  Grandfather  of  Zepha- 
niah  the  prophet  (Zeph.  i.  1). 

Qed'aur,  i  Esd.  v.  30.    [Gahar.]    Ap. 

G^ed'eon.  1.  One  of  die  ancestors  of 
Judith  (Jud.  viii.  1). — 2.  The  Greek  form  of 
the  Hebrew  name  Gideon  (Hcb.  xi.  32). 

Gte'der.  The  king  of  Geder  was  one  of 
the  31  kings  who  were  overcome  by  Joshua  on 
the  west  of  the  Jordan  (Josh.  xii.  13).  It  is 
possible  that  it  may  be  tne  same  place  as  the 
Geder  named  in  1  Chr.  iv.  39. 

Gtod^erahy  a  town  of  Judah  in  the  lowland 
country  (Josh.  xv.  36),  apparently  in  its  east- 
em  part.  No  town  beanng  this  name  has, 
however,  been  yet  discovered  in  this  hitherto 
little  explored  district. 

Gted  erathite,  the,  the  native  of  a  place 
called  (Sederah,  apparency  in  Benjamin  (1  Chr. 
xii.  4). 

Ged'eritet  the,  the  native  of  some  place 
named  Geder  or  Gederah  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  28). 

Qed'eroth,  a  town  in  the  low  country  of 
Judah  (Josh.  xv.  41  ;  2  Chr.  xxviii.  18). 

Qederotha'^illl,  a  town  in  the  low  country 
of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  36),  named  next  in  order 
to  Gederah. 

Qe^dor.  L  A  town  in  the  mountainous 
part  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  58),  a  few  miles  north 
of  Hebron.  Robinson  discovered  a  Jedwr  half 
way  between  Bethlehem  and  Hebron,  about 
two  miles  west  of  the  road. — 2.  The  town, 
apparently  of  Bei\jamin,  to  which  "  Jehoram 


of  Gedor"  belonged  (1  Chr.  xu.  7).  — 3.  At 
ancestor  of  Saul  (1  Chr.  viiL  31,  ix.  37).-«>4. 
The  name  occurs  twice  in  the  genealogies  of 
Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  4,  18). — 5.1^  the  records 
of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  in  1  Chr.  iv.  89,  certain 
chiefs  of  the  tribe  are  said  to  have  gone,  in  the 
reign  of  Hczekiah,  '*  to  the  entrance  of  Gedor, 
unto  the  cast  side  of  the  valley."  If  what  is 
told  in  ver.  42  was  a  subsequent  inddeut  in 
the  same  expedition,  then  we  should  look  for 
Gedor  between  the  south  of  Judah  and  Mount 
Seir,  i.e.  Fetra.  No  place  of  die  name  hasjet 
been  met  with  in  that  direction.  The  UlX. 
read  Gerar  for  Gedor. 

Gteha'zi,  the  servant  or  boy  of  Elisha.  He 
was  sent  as  the  prophet's  messenger  on  two 
occasions  to  the  good  Shunamite  (2  K.  iv.),  ob- 
tained fraudulently  monev  and  garments  from 
Naaman,  was  miraculously  smitten  with  incn- 
rable  leprosy,  and  was  dismissed  from  tlie 
prophet's  service  (2  K.  v.).  Later  in  the  histo- 
ry he  is  mentioned  as  being  engaged  in  rdating- 
to  King  Joram  all  the  great  things  which 
Elisha  had  done  (2  K.  viii. J. 

Gtehen^na,  the  ''valley  of  Hinnom,"  or 
"  of  the  son,"  or  "chUdren  of  H."  (A.  V.),  a 
deep  narrow  glen  to  the  S.  of  Jerusalem,  where, 
after  the  introduction  of  the  worship  of  die 
fire-gods  by  Ahaz,  the  idolatrous  Jews  offered 
their  children  to  Molech  (2  Chr.  xxriiL  3, 
xxxiii.  6  ;  Jer.  vii.  31,  xix.  2-6).  It  became  in 
later  times  the  image  of  the  place  of  everlasting 
punishment 

Glei'iloth,  a  pjace  named  among  the  marks 
of  the  south  boundhry  line  of  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin (Josh,  xviii.  17).  The  name  Gcliloth 
never  occurs  asain  in  this  locality,  and  it  there- 
fore seems  probable  that  Gilgal  is  the  right  read- 

>ng. 

uemalli,  the  father  of  Ammiel,  the  Danitc 
spy  (Num.  xiii.  12). 

Ghdmari'ah.  1.  Son  of  Shaphan  the  scribe, 
and  father  of  Michaiah.  He  was  one  of  the 
nobles  of  Judah,  and  had  a  chamber  in  the  house 
of  the  Lord,  from  which  Baruch  read  Jeremiah's 
alarming  prophecy  in  the  ears  of  all  diepeople» 
B.C.  606  (Jer.  xxxvi.).  —  2.  Son  of  rfilkiah, 
was  made  the  bearer  of  Jeremiah's  letter  to  the 
captive  Jews  (Jer.  xxix.). 

Gems.    [Stones,  Prbgious.] 

Genealogy.  In  Hebrew  the  term  for  a 
genealogy  or  pedigree  is  "  the  book  of  the  gene- 
rations ;  and  because  the  oldest  histories  were 
usually  drawn  up  on  a  genealogical  basui^  the 
expression  often  extended  to  the  whole  history. 
Nor  is  this  genealogical  form  of  history  peculiar 
to  the  Hebrews,  or  tiie  Shemitic  noes.  The  ear- 
liest Greek  histories  were  also  genealogies.  The 
promise  of  the  land  of  Canaan  to  m  seed  of 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  snocessivelj,  and 
the  separation  of  the  Israelites  from  the  uentile 
world ;  the  expectation  of  Messiah  as  to  qvring 
from  the  tribe  of  Judah ;  the  exclusively  hered- 
itary priesthood  of  Aaron  with  its  dignity  and 
emoluments;  the  long  succession  of  kings  in 
the  line  of  David ;  and  the  whole  division  and 
occupation  of  the  land  upon  genealosicai  prin- 
ciples by  the  tribes,  families,  and  nouses  of 
fathers,  gave  a  deeper  importance  to  the  scienoe 
of  genealojcy  amonff  the  Jews  than  perhaps  any 
etl^r  nation.    Wiui  Jacob,  the  Ibnnder  of  the 
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D^^n,  the  system  of  reckoning  by  genealogies 
was  much  farther  developed.  In  Gen.  xxxv. 
22->26,  we  have  a  formal  acooant  of  the  sons  of 
Jacob,  the  patriarchs  of  the  nation,  repeated  in 
Ex.  i.  1-5.  la  Gen.  xlvi.  we  have  an  exact 
^nealoe:ical  census  of  the  house  of  Israel  at  the 
time  of  Jacob's  going  dovm  to  Egypt.  When 
the  Isnelites  were  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai, 
their  nnmber  was  taken  by  Divine  command 
"after  their  families,  by  the  honse  of  their 
fathers."  According  to  these  genealogical  di- 
visions they  pitched  their  tents,  and  marched, 
aod  oflfered  their  gifts  and  offerings,  chose  the 
spies,  and  the  whole  land  of  Canaan  was  par- 
celled ont  amongst  them.  The  tribe  of  Levi 
was  probably  the  onl  v  one  which  had  no  ad- 
mixtare  of  foreign  blood.  In  many  of  the 
Scriptare  genealogies  it  is  quite  clear  that  birth 
was  not  the  ground  of  their  incorporation  into 
tlieir  respective  tribes.  However,  birth  was, 
and  continued  to  be  throughout  their  whole  na- 
tional course,  the  foundation  of  all  the  Jewish 
oiganization,  and  the  reigns  of  the  more  active 
and  able  kings  and  rulers  were  marked  by 
attention  to  genealogical  operations.  When 
DsTid  established  the  temple  services  on  the 
footing  which  continued  till  the  time  of  Christ, 
he  divided  the  priests  and  Levites  into  courses 
and  ODinpanies,  each  under  the  family  chief. 
When  Hesekiah  re-opened  the  temple,  and  re- 
itored  the  temple  services  which  had  fallen  into 
disuse,  he  reckoned  the  whole  nation  by  gene- 
ilogies.  When  Zembbabel  brought  back  the 
captivity  from  Babylon,  one  of  ms  first  cares 
•eems  to  have  been  to  take  a  census  of  Uiose 
that  returned,  and  to  settle  them  according  to 
their  ^ealogies.  Passing  on  to  the  time  of 
the  birth  of  Christ,  we  £ive  a  striking  inci- 
dental proof  of  the  continuance  of  the  Jewish 
genealogical  economy  in  the  fact,  that,  when 
Aognstus  ordered  the  census  of  the  empire  to 
be  taken,  the  Jews  in  the  province  of^  Syria 
immediately  went  each  one  to  his  own  city. 
Another  proof  !•  the  existence  of  our  Lord's 
genealogr  in  vwo  forms  as  given  by  St.  Mat- 
thew and  St.  Luke.  The  mention  of  Zachar 
risf  as  "of  the  couiac  ?f  Abia,"  of  Elizabeth 
IS  "of  the  daughters  of  Aaron,"  and  of  Anna 
the  daughter  of  Phanuel  as  "  of  the  tribe  of 
Aar,"  are  further  indications  of  the  same  thing. 
And  this  conclusion  is  expressly  confirmed  by 
the  testimony  oit  Josephus.  From  all  this  it  is 
tbandantly  manifest  that  the  Jewish  genear 
logical  records  csontinued  to  be  kept  till  near  the 
destmction  of  Jerusalem.  But  there  can  be 
fitde  doubt  that  the  registers  of  the  Jewish 
tribes  and  families  perished  at  tiM  destruction 
of  Jemsalem,  and  not  before.  It  remains  to  be 
>md  that  just  notions  of  the  nature  of  Uie  Jew- 
^b  genealogical  records  are  of  great  importance 
vith  a  view  to  the  rwht  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
<v«-  Let  it  only  be  remembered  that  these 
i^rds  have  respect  to  politiod  and  territorial 
^i^inoQs,  as  lEuch  as  to  strictly  genealogical 
^BKeat,  and  it  will  at  once  be  seen  how  erro- 
neous a  conclusion  it  may  be,  that  all  who  are 
^led  "  sons  **  of  such  or  such  a  patriarch,  or 
ebief  fitther,  most  neoessarilv  be  his  very  chil- 
^^^n.  If  any  one  family  or  house  became  ex- 
iiBct,  some  other  would  succeed  to  its  place, 
«dH  after  its  own  chief,  father.     Hence  of 


coarse  a  census  of  any  tribe  drawn  up  at  a  later 
period  would  exhibit  different  divisions  from 
one  drawn  up  at  an  earlier.  The  same  prin- 
ciple must  be  Dome  in  mind  in  interpreting  any 
particular  senealogy.  Again,  when  a  pedigree 
was  abbreviated,  it  would  naturally  specify  such 
generations  as  would  indicate  from  what  chief 
houses  the  person  descended.  But  then,  as  re- 
gards the  chronological  use  of  the  Scripture 
genealogies,  it  follows  from  the  above  view  that 
great  caution  is  necessary  in  using  them  aa 
measures  of  time,  though  they  are  invaluable 
for  this  purpose  whenever  we  can  be  sure  that 
they  are  complete.  Another  feature  in  the 
Scripture  genealogies  which  it  is  worth  while 
to  notice  is  the  recurrence  of  the  same  name,  or 
modifications  of  the  same  name,  such  as  Tobias, 
Tobit,  Nathan,  Mattatha,  and  even  of  names  of 
the  same  signification,  in  the  same  family.  The 
Jewish  genealogies  have  two  forms,  one  eiv- 
ing  the  generations  in  a  descending,  the  other 
in  an  ascending  scale.  Examples  of  the  de- 
scending form  mav  be  seen  in  Kuth  iv.  1 8>22, 
or  I  Chr.  iii. ;  of  the  ascending,  1  Chr.  vi.  33- 
43  ( A.  V.) ;  Ear.  vii.  1^.  Females  are  named 
in  genealogies  when  there  is  an^  thing  remark- 
able about  them,  or  when  any  nght  or  property 
is  transmitted  through  them.  See  Qen.  xi.  29, 
xxii.  23,  XXV.  1-4,  xxxv.  22-26 ;  Ex.  vi.  23 ; 
Num.  xxvi.  33 ;  I  Chr.  ii.  4,  19,  50,  35,  &c. 

Oenealogy  of  Jesus  Christ.    The 

New  Testament  gives  ns  the  genealogy  of  but 
one  person,  that  of  our  Saviour.  The  follow- 
ing propositions  will  explain  the  true  construc- 
tion of  these  genealogies :  —  I .  They  are  both  the 
genealogies  of  Joseph,  t.e.  of  Jesus  Christ,  as 
the  reputed  and  legal  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary. 
2.  The  eenealogy  of  St.  Matthew  is,  as  Grotius 
most  truly  and  unhesitatiugly  asserted,  Joseph's 
genealogy  as  legal  successor  to  the  throne  of 
David.  St.  Luke's  is  Joseph's  private  gene- 
alogy, exlUbiting  his  real  birth,  as  David's  son, 
ancl  thus  showing  why  he  was  heir  to  Solomon's 
crown.  The  simple  principle  that  one  evan- 
gelist exbibits  that  geneal<»T  which  contained 
tne  successive  heirs  to  David's  and  Solomon's 
throne,  while  the  other  exhibits  the  paternal 
stem  of  him  who  was  the  heir,  explains  all  the 
anomalies  of  the  two  pedigrees,  their  agree- 
ments as  well  as  their  discrepancies,  and  the 
circumstance  of  their  being  two  at  all.  3. 
Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus,  was  in  all  probar 
bility  the  daughter  of  Jacob,  and  first  cousin  to 
Joseph  her  husband.  But  besides  theae  main 
dignities,  as  they  have  been  thought  to  be, 
there  are  several  others  which  cannot  be  passed 
over  in  any  account,  however  concise,  of  the 
genealogies  of  Christ  The  most  startling  is 
the  totu  discrepancy  between  them  both  and 
that  of  Zembbabel  in  the  O.  T.  (1  Chr.  iii.  19- 
24).  In  this  last,  of  seven  sons  of  Zembbabel, 
not  one  bears  the  name,  or  any  thing  like  the 
name,  of  Rhesa  or  Abiud ;  and  of  the  next  gen- 
eration not  one  bears  the  name,  or  any  thing 
like  the  name,  of  Eliakim  or  Joanna,  which  are 
in  the  corresponding  generation  in  Matthew  and 
Luke.  Rhesa  is  in  tact  not  a  name  at  all,  bui 
it  is  the  Chaldee  title  of  the  princes  of  the  Cap- 
tivity. It  is  very  probable,  therefore,  that  this 
title 'should  have  been  placed  against  the  name 
of  Zembbabel  by  some  eariy  Christian  Jew,  and 
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thenoe  crept  into  the  text.    If  thii  be  to,  St 
Lake  will  then  give  Joanna  as  the  son  of  Ze- 
mbbabel.    But  Joanna  it  the  Tenr  nine  name 
as  HanamaA,  the  son  of  Zernbbabel  aeoord- 
ing  to  1  Chr.  iii.  19.     [Hakaniah.]     In  St 
MatUiew  this  generation  is  omitted.     In  the 
next  generation  we  identify  Matthew's  Abond 
i  Abind)  with  Lake's  Jada,  and  both  with  &o- 
•daiah  of  1  Chr.  iii.  M»  bj  die  simple  piooess  of 
supposing  the  Shonaiah  of  1  Chr.  iii.  2S  to  be 
the  same  person  as  the  Shimei  of  ver.  19.    The 
next  difficulty  is  the  diflhrenoe  in  the  number 
•of  generations  between  the  two  genealogies. 
St  Matthew's  division  into   three   ibuneens 
gives  only  42,  while  St  Luke,  from  Abraham 
to  Christ   inclusive,  reckons  56 ;  or,  which  is 
more  to  the  point  (since  the  generations  be- 
tween Abraham  and  David  are  the  same  in 
tboth  genealogies),  while  St  Matthew  reckons 
28  from  David  to  Christ,  St  Luke  reckons  48. 
or  42  without  Rhesa.    But  the  genealogy  itself 
supplies  the  explanation.   In  the  second  tessaro- 
•decade,  including  the  kings,  we  know  that  three 
generations  are  omitted — Ahasiah,  Joash,  Am- 
aziah  —  in  order  to  reduce  the  generations  from 
17  to  14 ;  the  diflferenoe  between  these  17  and 
the  19  of  St.  Luke  being  very  small.    So  in  like 
manner  it  is  obvious  that  the  generations  have 
been  abridged  in  the  same  way  in  the  third  di- 
vision to  keep  to  the  number  14.    Another  dif- 
iiculty  is  the  apparent  de6ciency  in  the  number 
^  the  last  tessitfodecade,  which  seems  to  con- 
tain only  IS  names;  but  the  explanation  of 
this  is,  that  either  in  the  process  or  translationi 
<or  otherwise,  the  names  of  Jehoiakim  and  Je- 
hoiachin  have  got  confused  and  expressed  by 
Uie  one  name  i^honias.    The  last  difficulty  of 
sufficient  importance  to  be  mentioned  here  is  a 
chronological  one.     In  both   the  genealogies 
there  are  but  three  names  between  Salmon  and 
David — Boas,  Obed,  Jesse.    But,  according  to 
the  common  chronology,  ih>m  the  enHmnce  into 
Omaan  (when  Salmon  was  come  to  man's  es- 
tate) to  the  birth  of  David  was  405  years,  or 
from  that  to  500  years  and  upwards.     Now  for 
about  an  equal  period,  from  Solomon  to  Jehoia- 
<;hin,  St  Luke's  gen«dogy  contains  80  names. 
Obviously,  therefore,  either  the  chronology  or 
the  genealogy  is  wrong.     It  must  sufficehere 
to  assert  tmu  the  shortening   the  interval  be- 
tween the  Exodus  and  David  by  abont  200 
jears,  which  brings  it  to  the  length  indicated  by 
the  genealogies,  does  in  the  most  remarkahw 
manner  bring  Israelitish  history  into  harmony 
with  Egyptian,  with  the  traditional  Jewish  dale 
of  the  Exodus,  with  the  fragment  of  Edomitish 
•history  preserved  in   Gen.  xxxvi.  31-49,  and 
<with  the  internal  evidence  of  the  Israelitish  hii- 
tory  itself.    The  following  pedigree  will  exibit 
the  successive  generations  aa  given  by  die  two 
Evangelists:^ 
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Thw  It  will  be  seen  thftt  the  whole  namber 
ef  genentkms  from  Adam  to  Chmt»  both  in- 
di^re,  is  74,  witfaoat  the  Mcond  Cidiuui  end 


Qensntion.  l.  ilteract.-  — dme,  either 
definite  or  indefinite.  The  prinuuy  meenimr 
of  the  Heb.  idr  is  Terolution :  hence  period  of 
time.  From  the  general  ideaof  apenodcomes 
the  more  spedal  notion  of  an  ase  or  generation 
of  men,  tlie  ordinary  period  of  hnman  life.  In 
the  loog-liTed  patriuchal  sge  a  generation 
mems  to  have  been  computed  at  100  years  f  Gon. 
XT.  16 ;  eomp.  13,  and  Ex.  xii.  40) ;  the  latter 
reckoning,  however,  vras  the  mme  which  has 
been  adopted  by  other  cirilised  nations,  viz. 
from  thirty  to  forty  yeen  (Job  xlii.  16).  For 
yaoMliiaa  in  the  sense  of  a  di^finiU  period  of 
time,  see  (Sen.  xt.  16 ;  Dent,  xxiii.  3,  4,  8,  Ac. 
As  an  indefinite  period  of  time :  —  for  time  /xuf  , 
see  Dent,  xxxii.  7 ;  Is.  Iriii  IS ;  for  timeyitfiiine, 
lee  Pk  xlr.  17,  Ixxii.  5,  Ac.  2.  Cona^tt:  — 
the  men  of  an  tte,  or  time.  So  generation  » 
csalaaporarws  ((Sm.  vi.  9 ;  Is.  liii.  8) ;  pottertt^t 
especially  in  legal  formal^  (Lev.  iii.  17,  &c.j ; 
faUtenj  or  antettan  (Fs.  xlix.  19).  Dropping 
ifae  idoi  of  time,  generation  comes  to  mean  a 
looe,  or  cfcns  of  men.  In  A.  V.  of  N.  Test., 
tfarae  words  sre  rendered  by  omeraUon,  For 
the  abstract  end  indefinite,  see  lAike  i.  50,  Eph. 
m.  21  (A.  V.  "sges"), /itfiire.*  Acts  xv.  21 
(A.  V.  "of  old  time'*),  Eph.  iii.  5  (A.  V. 
"sges"),  ptuL  For  concrete,  see  Malt.  xi. 
16. 

GttlM'areCh.  In  this  form  the  name  ap- 
pears in  the  edition  of  the  A.  V.  of  1611,  m 
Maik  tL  ft3»  and  Luke  v.  1,  following  the 
spdltni^  of  the  Vulgate.  In  Matt  xiv.  34,  the 
A.  V.  cMTiffinally  foUowed  the  Received  Ghreek 
Text,  —  Gennesaret. 


the  first  book  of  the  Law,  or 
A.  The  book  of  Genesis  has  an 
and  an  importance  to  which  no  other 
of  antiquity  can  pretend.  If  not  ab- 
solutely the  oldest  book  in  the  world,  it  is  the 
ofalest  which  lays  any  claim  to  being  a  trust- 
worthy history.  If  the  religious  boou  of  other 
nationa  make  any  pretensions  to  vie  with  it  in 
aBtkinity ,  in  all  otnsr  resjpecti  they  sure  immeas- 
urkUy  inferior.  Genesis  is  neither  like  the 
Vedas,  a  collection  of  hymns  more  or  less  sub- 
lime; nor  like  the  Zendavesta,  a  philoiophic 
spwrnlation  on  the  origin  of  sll  things ;  nor 
like  the  Tih-king,  an  unintelligible  jumUe, 
wboee  expositon  could  twist  it  from  a  cosmo- 
logieal  essay  into  a  standard  treatise  on  ethical 
pJukMOphy.  It  is  alustory,  and  it  is  areligious 
hislovy.  The  earlier  portion  of  the  book,  ao 
for  as  the  end  of  the  eleventh  chapter,  may  be 
pwpetly  termed  a  lustoiy  of  the  world ;  the 
bcttr  is  a  histoiy  of  the  iatiierB  of  the  Jewish 
raee.  But  from  firrt  to  last  it  is  a  religious 
history.  It  is  very  important  to  bear  in  mind 
this  religions  aspect  or  the  history,  if  we  would 
pnt  ovnelves  in  a  position  rightly  to  under- 
stand it.  Of  course  the  facts  must  be  treated 
ly  other  historical  fiusti,  sifted  in  the  mme 
Hid  sabiected  to  the  same  laws  of  evi- 
Bnt  if  we  would  judse  of  the  work  as 
a  whole,  we  must  not  forget  the  evident  aim  of 
tiie  writer.  It  is  only  in  this  wa^  we  can  un- 
fer  instance,  why  the  histoiy  of  the 


Fall  is  given  with  so  much  minuteness  of  de» 
tail,  wlwreas  of  whole  generations  of  men  we 
have  nothing  but  a  bare  catalogue.  And  only 
in  this  way  can  we  account  for  the  fact  that  by 
far  the  greater  portion  of  the  book  is  occupied 
not  wim  the  fortunes  of  nations,  but  with  the 
bi<M(raphies  of  the  three  patriarchs. — B.  Uniiu 
onaDmign,  —That  a  distinct  plan  and  method 
chanctiae  the  work  is  now  generally  admitted. 
What,  then,  is  the  plan  of  uie  writer?  Eirst, 
we  most  bear  in  mind  that  Genesis  is,  after  aU, 
but  a  portion  of  a  larger  work.  The  five  books 
of  the  Pentateuch  form  a  consecutive  whole: 
they  are  not  merely  a  collection  of  ancient  frag- 
ments loosely  strung  together,  but  a  well-digost- 
ed  and  connected  composition.  The  great  sub- 
ject  of  this  history  is  the  establishment  of  the 
Theooracy.  Its  central  point  is  the  giving  of 
the  Law  on  Sinai,  and  the  solcnm  covenant 
there  ratified,  whereby  the  Jewish  nation  was 
constituted  "  a  kingdom  of  priests  and  a  holy 
nation  to  Jehovah."  The  book  of  Genesis 
(with  the  first  chapten  of  Exodus)  describes 
the  steps  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Theocracy.  It  is  a  part  of  the  writer's  plan  to 
tell  us  wKat  the  Divine  preparation  of  the  world 
was,  in  order  to  show,  first,  the  significance  of 
the  call  of  Abraham ;  and  next,  the  true  nature 
of  the  Jewish  theocracy.  He  begins  with  the 
creation  of  the  worid,  because  Iw  God  who 
created  the  world  and  the  God  who  revealed 
Himself  to  the  fathers  is  the  same  God.  The 
book  of  Genesis  has  thus  a  character  at  once 
special  and  universal  It  embraces  the  world ; 
it  speaks  of  God  as  the  God  of  the  whole  human 
race.  But  as  the  introdtiction  to  Jewish  his- 
tory, it  makes  tiie  universal  interest  subordi- 
nate to  the  national.  Five  principal  persons 
are  the  pillan,  so  to  speak,  on  whicn  the  whole 
superstructure  rests, —  Adam,  Noah,  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob.  It  will  be  seen  that  a  spe- 
cific plan  is  preserved  throughout.  The  main 
purpose  is  never  forgotten.  Grod's  relation  to 
Israel  holds  the  first  place  in  the  writer's  mind. 
It  is  this  which  it  is  his  oUect  to  convey.  The 
history  of  that  chosen  seed,  who  were  the  hein 
of  the  promise  and  the  ^^uardians  of  the  Divine 
oracles,  is  tiie  oidy  history  which  interprets 
man's  relation  to  C(od.  By  its  light  all  othere 
shine,  and  may  be  read  when  the  time  shall 
come.  Meanwhile,  as  tiie  different  fiunilies 
drop  off  here  and  there  from  the  principal 
sto^  their  course  is  briefiy  indicated.  Bevond 
all  doubt,  then,  we  may  trace  in  the  book  of 
Genesis  in  its  present  form  a  systematic  plan. 
But  does  it  follow  fi?om  this  that  the  book,  as 
it  at  present  stands^  is  the  work  of  a  single 
author  ?  — -  C.  IidegrU^. — This  is  the  next  ques- 
tion we  have  to  consider.  Granting  that  this 
unity  of  design,  which  we  have  already  noticed, 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  work  must  have 
been  by  the  same  hand,  are  tiiere  anv  reasons 
for  supposing  that  the  author  availed  himself 
in  its  composition  of  earlier  documents  ?  and 
if  so,  are  we  still  able  by  critical  investigation 
to  ascertain  where  they  nave 'been  introduced 
into  the  body  of  the  work?  1.  Now  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  read  the  book  of  Genesis  with  anv 
thing  like  a  critical  eje  without  being  struck 
with  the  great  peculianties  of  style  and  langnage 
which  certain  portions  of  it  present.    Thus, 
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for  instance,  chap.  ii.  S-iii.  34  is  quite  difier- 
cat  both  from  cnap.  i.  and  from  chap.  iv. 
Ag|ain,  chap.  xiv.  and  (according  to  Jahn)  chap. 
xxm,  are  evidently  separate  documents,  trans- 
planted in  their  original  fonn  without  correc- 
tion or  modification  into  the  existing  work.  In 
(act  there  is  nothing  like  uniformity  of  style  till 
we  come  to  the  history  of  Joseph.  2.  We  are 
led  to  the  same  conclusion  by  the  intaipiiont 
which  are  prefixed  to  certain  sections,  as  ii.  4, 
T.  1,  vi.  9,  X.  1,  xi.  10,  27,  and  seem  to  indicate 
ao  many  older  documenth.  3.  Lastly,  the  dis- 
tinct use  of  the  Divine  names,  Jehovah  in  some 
sections,  and  Elohim  in  others,  is  characteristic 
of  two  diilerent  writers.  Astruc,  a  Belgian 
physician,  was  the  first  who  broached  the  the- 
ory that  Genesis  was  based  on  a  collection  of 
older  documents.  Of  these  he  professed  to 
noint  out  as  many  as  twelve,  the  use  of  the 
j)ivine  names,  however,  having  in  the  first  in- 
stance suggested  the  distinction.  Subsequently 
Eichhom  adopted  this  theory,  so  far  &s  to  admit 
that  two  documents,  the  one  Elohistic,  and  the 
other  Jchovistic,  were  the  main  sources  of  the 
book,  though  he  did  not  altogether  exclude 
others.  Since  his  time  the  theory  has  been 
maintained,  but  variously  modified,  by  one 
class  of  critics,  whilst  another  class  has  strenu- 
ously opposed  it.  The  g^^t  weight  of  proba- 
bility lies  on  the  side  of  those  who  anpie  for 
the  existence  of  diflerent  documents.  I&re  and 
there  throughout  the  book  we  meet  with  a  later 
remark,  intended  to  explain  or  supplement  the 
earlier  monument  And  in  some  instances 
there  seems  to  have  been  so  complete  a  fusion 
of  the  two  principal  documents,  the  Elohistic 
and  the  Jehovistic,  that  it  is  no  longer  possible 
accurately  to  distinguish  them.  Of  the  two 
principal  documents,  the  Elohistic  is  tiie  earlier. 
Uupfcld,  whose  analysis  is  very  careful,  thinks 
that  he  can  discover  traces  of  three  original 
records,  —  an  earlier  Elohist,  a  Jehovist,  and 
a  later  Elohist.  These  three  documents  were, 
according  to  him,  subsequently  united  and  ar- 
ranged by  a  fourth  person,  who  acted  as  edi- 
tor of  the  whole.'  D.  AuUientidtu. — Luther 
used  to  say,  '*  Nihil  pulchrins  Genesi,  nihil 
tttilius."  But  hard  critics  have  tried  all  they 
can  to  mar  its  beauty  and  to  detract  from  its 
utility.  Certain  it  is  that  no  book  has  met 
with  more  determined  and  unsparing  assailants. 
To  enumerate  and  to  reply  to  all  objections 
would  be  impossible.  We  will  only  refer  to 
some  of  the  most  important.  (1.)  The  story 
of  Creation,  as  given  in  the  first  chapter,  has 
been  set  aside  in  two  ways :  first  by  placing  it 
on  the  same  level  with  other  cosmogonies  which 
are  to  be  found  in  the  sacred  wntin^s  of  all 
nations ;  and  next,  by  asserting  that  its  state- 

1  We  are  told  that  *'  Moses  was  learned  in  all 
the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians.^— Of  course  he  had 
access  to  all  ancient  aocuments  in  the  archives 
of  tlie  priesthood,  and,  guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
could  make  sudi  extracts  as  were  worthy  of  pres- 
ervation. Tliese  extracts  were  incorporated  in  the 
body  of  the  work  without  any  of  those  fignn  of 
quotation  employed  in  modern  time**,  but  which 
were  entirely  unknown  to  primitive  nutiquitv. 
Whatever,  in  the  midst  of  accumulating  error  and 
delusion,  was  of  value,  as  a  relio  of  the  oriirinal 
Eden  revelation,  was  thus  rescued  ft^m  oblivion, 
and  handed  down  to  tlie  church  of  sub«equent 
ages.  —  Kii. 


ments  are  directly  contradicted  by  the  disoor. 
eries  of  modem  science.  Let  us  glance  at  these 
two  objections,  (a.)  Now  when  we  compare 
the  Biblical  with  all  other  known  cosmogonies, 
we  are  immediately  struck  with  the  great  moro^ 
superiority  of  the  former.  There  is  no  confu- 
sion here  oetween  the  Divine  Creator  and  His 
work.  God  is  before  all  things,  God  creates  all 
things :  this  is  the  sublime  assertion  of  the  He- 
brew writer.  Whereas  all  the  cosmogonies  of 
the  heathen  worid  err  in  one  of  two  directioiis. 
Either  they  are  Dualistic,  that  is,  they  regard 
God  and  matter  as  two  eternal  co-existent  prin- 
ciples ;  or  they  are  PanAeistic,  t.e.  they  con- 
found Giod  and  matter,  making  the  material  uni- 
verse  a  kind  of  emanation  from  the  great  Spirit 
which  informs  the  mass,  (b.)  It  would  occupy 
too  large  a  space  to  discuss  at  any  length  toe 
objections  which  have  been  urged  from  the  re- 
sults of  modem  discovery  against  the  litersl 
troth  of  this  chapter.  One  or  two  remarks  of 
a  general  kind  must  suffice.  It  is  aqpied,  for 
instance,  that  light  could  not  have  existed  be> 
fore  the  sun,  whereas  the  Mosaic  narrative 
makes  light  created  on  the  first  day,  and  the 
sun  on  the  fourth.  But  we  do  not  know  that 
the  existing  laws  of  creation  were  in  operation 
when  the  creative  fiat  was  first  put  forth.  And 
again,  it  is  not  certain  that  tne  language  of 
Genesis  can  only  mean  that  the  sun  was  crtated 
on  the  fourth  day.  It  may  mean  that  then  only 
did  that  luminaiy  become  visible  to  our  planet 
With  regard  to  the  six  days,  no  reasonable 
doubt  can  exist  that  they  ought  to  be  interpret- 
ed as  six  periods,  without  defining  what  the 
length  of  those  periods  is.  No  attempt,  how- 
ever, which  has  as  yet  been  made  to  identiiy 
these  six  periods  with  corresponding  geological 
epochs  can  be  pronounced  satisfactory.  What 
we  ought  to  maintain  is,  that  no  reconciliation 
is  necessary.  It  is  certain  that  the  author  of 
the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  whether  Mooes  or 
some  one  else,  knew  nothing  of  geology  or  as- 
tronomy. It  is  certain  that  he  made  use  of 
phraseology  concerning  physical  facts  in  accord- 
ance with  the  limited  range  of  inforrnadon 
which  he  possessed.  It  is  also  certain  that  the 
Bible  was  never  intended  to  reveal  to  us  knowl- 
edge of  which  our  own  faculties,  rightly  used, 
could  put  us  in  possession;  and  we  have  no 
business  therefore  to  expect  any  thing  but  popu- 
lar language  in  the  description  of  physical  pne- 
nomena.  (2.)  To  the  description  of  Paraaisc, 
and  the  history  of  the  Fall  and  of  the  Deluge, 
very  similar  remarks  apply.  All  nations  have 
their  own  version  of  these  facts.  But  if  there 
be  any  one  original  source  of  these  traditions, 
any  root  from  which  they  divciged,  we  cannot 
doubt  where  to  look  for  it  The  earliest  record 
of  these  momentous  facts  is  that  preserved  in  the 
Bible.  Opinions  have  diflfcred  whether  we  ought 
to  take  the  story  of  the  Fall  in  Gen.  iii.  to  be  a 
literal  statement  of  facts,  or  whether  we  should 
regard  it  as  an  allegory.  But  in  the  latter  case 
we  ought  not  to  deny  the  spiritual  truth  shad- 
owed forth.  Neither  should  we  overlook  the  very 
important  bearing  which  this  narrative  has  oil 
the  whole  of  the  subsequent  history  of  the  woild 
and  of  Israel.  The  universality  of  the  Deluge, 
it  may  be  proved,  is  quite  at  variance  with  the 
most  certam  facts  of  geology.    But  then 
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not  boand  to  contend  for  a  nnirerMl  deluge. 
The  Biblical  writer  described  it  as  aniverwl, 
bat  that  was  only  becanse  it  covered  what  was 
then  the  known  world.  (3.)  When  we  come 
down  to  a  later  period  In  the  narratiTe,  wht^re 
we  have  the  opportunity  of  testing  the  accoracy 
of  the  historian,  we  find  it  in  nuuiy  of  the  most 
important  particnlars  abondantlv  corroborated. 
One  of  the  strongest  proofe  of  the  honA'fide  his- 
bnrkal  character  of  the  earlier  portion  of  Gene- 
sis is  to  be  found  in  the  yaluaole  ethnological 
eatilogne  contained  in  chap.  x.  (4.)  As  to  the 
fiKt  implied  in  the  Dispersion,  that  all  languages 
had  one  origin,  philological  research  has  not 
as  jet  been  carried  far  enough  to  lead  to  any 
veiy  certain  result.  The  most  that  has  been 
eftcted  is  a  classification  of  languages  in  three 
great  Aunilies.  (5.)  Another  &ct  which  rests 
OD  the  authority  of  the  earlier  chapters  of  Gten* 
€§!•,  the  derivation  of  the  whole  human  race 
from  a  single  pair,  has  been  abundantly  con- 
finned  by  recent  investigations.  (6.)  It  is  quite 
impoasiMe,  as  has  already  been  saia,  to  notice 
all  the  objections  made  by  hostile  critics  at 
every  step  as  we  advance.  But  it  may  be  well 
10  refer  to  one  more  instance  in  which  suspicion 
luM  been  cast  upon  the  credibility  of  the  narra- 
tire.  Three  stories  are  found  in  three  distinct 
ponkms  of  the  Book,  which  in  their  main  fea- 
tares  no  doubt  present  a  striking  similarity  to 
(n»  another.  See  zii.  10-20,  xx.,  xxvi.  1-11. 
Th»e,  it  is  said,  are  clearly  only  three  different 
Tcnbns  of  the  same  story.  There  is  a  further 
difficnlty  about  the  age  of  Sarah  at  the  time 
of  the  first  oocurrenc&  But  it  is  a  minute 
criticism,  hardly  worth  answering,  which  tries 
to  cast  suspicion  on  the  veracity  of  the  writer, 
becaoseofdifficultiessuch  as  theae.^  The  posi- 
Bve  evidence  is  overwhelming  in  favor  or  his 
credibility.  The  patriarchal  tent  beneath  the 
shade  of^some  spreading  tree,  the  wealth  of 
fincb  and  herds,  the  free  and  eenerous  hospi- 
tality to  strangers,  the  strife  for  the  well,  tne 
purchase  of  the  cave  of  Machpelah  for  a  bnrial- 
pisce— we  feel  at  once  that  these  are  no  inven- 
lions  of  a  later  writer  in  more  civilized  times. 
So,  again,  what  can  be  more  life-like,  more 
tOQchingly  beaatiful,  than  the  picture  of  Hagar 
and  Ishmael,  the  meeting  of  Abraham's  ser- 
▼ut  with  Rcbekah,  or  of  Jacob  with  RAchel  at 
the  well  of  Haran  ?  There  is  a  fidelity  in  the 
Biantest  incidents  which  convinces  us  that  we 
are  reading  history,  not  fable.  Or  can  an^  thing 
nee  completely  transport  us  into  patriarchal 
timei  than  the  battle  of  the  kines  and  the  In- 
tenriew  between  Abraham  and  Melchisedec? 
Pisafaig  on  to  a  later  portion  of  the  Book,  we 
^d  the  writer  evincing  the  most  accurate 
koowledge  of  the  state  of  society  in  Egypt.  — 
f  AvAor.and  DaU  of  CompfmtUm,  —  T{qa  sub- 
ject b  discussed  under  Pbntatbucb. 

Getme'sar,  the  Water  of*  i  Haoc  xi. 

•7,     [GKirKB8.UtBT.]      Ap. 

Gennes'aretyliandof.  After  the  mira- 
ge of  feeding  the  five  thousand,  our  Lord  and 
^  disciples  crossed  the  Lake  of  Gennesaiet 
and  came  to  the  other  side,  at  a  place  which  is 
called  "tiie  knd  of  Gennesaret''  (Matt  xiv. 
34 :  Ifark  vi.  S4).  It  is  generally  beUeved  that 
'hb  term  was  applied  to  the  fertUe  crescent- 
uaped  plain  on  the  western  shore  of  the  lake. 


extending  from  Khan  Minyeh  on  the  north  to 
the  steep  hill  behind  Meicfel  on  the  south,  and 
called  by  the  Arabs  J-Ghuweir,  "  the  little 
Ghor."  Mr.  Porter  gives  the  length  as  three 
miles,  and  the  greatest  breadth  as  about  one 
mile.  Additional  interest  is  given  to  the  land 
of  Gennesaret,  or  el-Ghuweir,  by  the  probabil- 
ity that  its  sceneiy  suggested  the  parable  of 
the  Sower. 

Gennes'aret.  Sea  ef.  called  in  the  O.  T. 

"  the  Sea  of  Chmnereth,'*  or  "  Cinncroth  " 
(Num.  xxxiv.  11 ;  Josh.  xii.  S),  firom  a  town 
of  that  name  which  stood  on  or  near  its  shore 
(Josh.  xix.  35).  At  its  north-western  angle 
was  a  beautifhl  and  fertile  plain  called  "  Gen- 
nesaret "  (Matt.  xiv.  84),  torn  which  the  name 
of  the  lake  was  taken.  The  lake  is  also  called 
in  the  N.  T.  "the  Sea  of  Galilee,"  from  the 
province  of  Galilee  which  bordered  on  its  wes^ 
em  side  (Matt  iv.  18  :  Mark  vii.  ai ;  John  vL 
1 );  and  "  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,"  fh>m  the  cele- 
braced  city  (John  vi.  1).  Its  modem  name  is 
Bahr  Tubarifdi,  Most  of  our  Lord's  public  life 
was  spent  in  the  environs  of  the  Sea  of  Gennes- 
aret This  region  was  then  the  most  densely 
peopled  in  all  Palestine.  No  less  than  nine 
cities  stood  on  the  very  shores  of  the  lake.  The 
Sea  of  Gennesaret  is  of  an  oval  shape,  about 
thirteen  gec^raphical  miles  lonjg,  and  six  broad. 
The  River  «K>raan  enters  it  at  its  northern  end, 
and  passes  out  at  its  southern  end  In  feet  die 
bed  of  the  lake  is  Just  a  lower  section  of  the 
great  Jordan  Valley.  Its  most  remarkable  fea- 
ture is  its  deep  depression,  being  no  less  than 
700  feet  below  the  level  of  the  ocean.  Tlte 
scenery  is  bleak  and  monotonous.  The  great 
depression  makes  the  climate  of  the  snores 
almost  tropical.  This  is  very  sensibly  felt  by 
the  traveller  in  going  down  from  the  plains  of 
GalileCk  In  summer  the  heat  is  intense^  and 
even  in  early  spring  the  air  has  something  o/  an 
Egyptian  balminess.  The  water  of  the  lake  is 
sweet,  cool,  and  transparent ;  and  as  the  beach 
is  everywhere  pebbly  it  has  a  beautiful  sparkling 
look.  It  abounds  in  fish  now  as  in  andent 
times. 

^  Gtonne'us,  fether  of  Apollonlus  (2  Maoc. 
xii.  2).    Ap. 

Oentiles.  I.  Old  Testament.-^ The  Heb. 
gwfim  signified  the  nations,  the  surrounding  na* 
xions, foreigners  as  opposed  to  Israel  (Nch.  v.  8). 
Notwithstanding  the  disagreeable  connotation 
I  of  the  term,  the  Jews  were  able  to  use  it,  even 
in  the  plural,  in  a  purely  technical,  geographical 
sense.  So  Gen.  x.  5 ;  Gen.  xiv.  1 ;  Josh.  xii. 
23;  Is.  ix.  I.  — IL  New  l^esKunenL^-l.  The 
Greek  i^vo^  in  sing,  means  a  people  or  nation 

iMatt.  xxiv.  7 ;  Acts  ii.  5,  &c.),  and  even  the 
ewish  people  (Luke  vii.  5,  xxiii.  2,  &c).  It  is 
only  in  the  pi.  that  it  is  used  for  heathen,  Gen- 
tiles. 2.  "^Xiiv,  John  vii.  35 ;  Rom.  iii.  9l 
The  A.  V.  is  not  consistent  in  its  treatment  of 
this  word ;  sometimes  rendering  it  by  "  Greek  " 
(Acts  xiv.  I,  xvii.  4 ;  Rom.  i.  16,  x.  12),  some- 
times by  "  GentUe"  (Rom.  ii.  9,  10,  iii.  9;  1 
Cor.  X.  32).  The  latter  use  of  the  word  seems 
to  have  arisen  from  the  almost  universal  adop- 
tion of  the  Greek  language. 

Qen'ubath,  the  son  of  Hadad,  an  Edomite 
of  the  royal  fiimily,  by  an  Egyptian  princess, 
the  sister  of  Tahpencs,  the  queen  of  the  rharaoh 
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who  governed  Egypt  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
reiffn  of  David  (I  K.  xi.  20 ;  comp.  16). 

Oe'^on,  i.e.  (jiHON,  one  of  the  roar  rivers  of 
Eden  (Eoclos.  xxiv.  27).    Ap. 

Qe'ra»  one  of  the  "  sonB,  t.e.  descendants, 
of  Benjamin,  enamerated  in  Gien.  xlvi.  21,  as 
already  living  at  the  time  of  Jacob's  mimtion 
into  ^gjpt  He  was  son  of  Bela  (1  Chi;  viii. 
Sy  The  text  of  this  last  passage  is  very  oor- 
ropt ;  and  the  diflferent  Geras  there  named  seem 
to  rednce  themselves  into  one,  —  the  same  as 
the  son  of  Bela.  Gera,  who  is  named  ( Jndg. 
lii.  1&)  as  the  ancestor  of  Ehnd,  and  in  2  Sam. 
zvl.  5  as  the  ancestor  of  Shimei  who  cursed 
David,  is  probably  also  the  same  person. 

GtoraJi.    [Wbiohts  attd  Meaburbs.] 

G^'rar.  a  very  ancient  city  south  of  Gasa. 
It  occurs  cnieAy  in  Genesis  (x.  19,  xx.  1,  xxvi. 
16);  also  incidentally  in  2  Chr.  xiv.  13, 14.  It 
must  have  trenched  on  the  "  south  "  or  "  south 
oountnr"  of  later  Palestine.  From  a  compari- 
son of  xxi.  32  with  xxvi.  23,  26,  Beersneba 
would  seem  to  be  Just  on  the  ver^  of  this  terri- 
tory, and  perhaps  to  be  its  limit  towards  the 
N.  E.  For  its  southern  boundary,  thoueh  very 
uncertain,  none  is  more  probable  than  t»e  Wa- 
dys  El  Arish  ("  River  of  Egypt ")  and  El  *Ain  ; 
south  of  which  the  neighboring  "  wilderness  of 
Faran''  (xx.  15,  xxl  22,  34)  may  be  probably 
reckoned  to  begin.  Williams  speaks  of  tkJoorjf 
d  Gerar  as  now  existing,  three  hours  8.  S.  E.  of 
Gaza,  and  this  may  probablv  indicate  the  north- 
em  limit  of  the  territory,  if  not  the  site  of  the 
town.  The  valley  of  Gerar  ma^'  be  almost  any 
important  wady  within  the  limits  indicated. 

Ger^asa.  This  name  does  not  occur  in  the 
O.  T.,  or  in  the  Received  Text  of  the  N.  T. 
But  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  in  Matt, 
viii.  28,  "  Gerascnes  "  supersedes  "  Gadarenes." 
Gerasa  was  a  celebrated  city  on  the  eastern  bor- 
ders of  Persea.  It  is  situated  amid  the  moun- 
tains of  Gilead,  20  miles  east  of  the  Jordan,  and 
25  north  of  Philadelphia,  the  ancient  Rabbath- 
Ammon.  It  is  not  known  when  or  by  whom 
Gerasa  was  founded.  It  is  first  mentioned  by 
Josephus  as  having  been  captured  by  Alexander 
JannsBUS  (drc.  b.c.  85).  it  Is  indebted  for  its 
architectural  splendor  to  the  age  and  genius  of 
the  Antonines  (a.d.  138-80).  The  ruins  of 
Gerasa  are  by  far  the  most  beautifnl  and  exten- 
sive east  of  the  Jordan.  They  are  situated  on 
both  sides  of  a  shallow  valley  that  runs  fW>m 
north  to  south  throi^h  a  high  undulating  plain, 
and  falls  into  the  ^trha  (the  ancient  Jabbok) 
at  the  distance  of  about  5  miles.  The  form 
of  the  city  is  an  irregular  square,  each  side 
measuring  neariy  a  mile.  Its  modem  name 
iuJerash. 

Qer^geaenes,  Matt.  viii.  28.    [Gadara.] 
Gto^gesites,  the,  Jud.  v.  i6.    [Gisoabh- 

ITBS.] 

Qer^ismii  a  mountain  designated  by  Moaes, 
in  conjunction  with  Mount  Eb2,  to  be'die  scene 
of  a  great  solemnity  upon  the  entrance  of  the 
children  of  Israel  into  the  promised  land.  Hi^h 
places  had  a  peculiar  chami  attached  to  them  in 
these  days  of  external  observance.  The  law 
was  delivered  from  Sinai :  the  blessings  and 
curses  affixed  to  the  performance  or  ne^ect  of 
it  were  directed  to  be  pronounced  upon  Gerizim 
and  Ebal  (Dent,  xxvii. ;  Josh.  viii.).    The  next 


I  questioa  is.  Has  Mioses  defined  the  localilMa  of 
'  Ebal  and  Gerisim  1  Standing  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Jordan,  in  the  land  of  Moab  (Dent 
i.  5),  he  asks,  "  Are  they  not  on  the  other  side 
Jordan,  by  the  way  where  the  snn  goe  A  down 
(i.e.  at  some  distance  to  the  W.),  in  the  land  of 
the  Canaanites,  which  dwell  in  the  champaign 
over  against  Gilgal,  beside  the  plains  oi  Ifo- 
reh^"  There  is  no  room  for  doubting  the 
Scriptural  position  of  Ebal  and  Gerisim  to  have 
been  —  where  they  are  now  placed — in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  tribie  of  Ephraim ;  the  latter  of 
them  overhanging  the  city  of  Shechem  or  Sid- 
ma,  as  Josephus,  following  the  Scriptural  narra- 
tive, asserts.  It  is  a  far  more  important  ques- 
tion whether  Gerizim  was  the  moantain  on 
which  Abraham  waa  directed  to  offer  lua  son 
Isaac  (Gen.  xxii.  2,  and  sq.).  Firsts  then,  let 
it  be  Qoserved  that  it  is  iwC  the  monntain,  bat 
the  district,  which  is  diere  called  Moriah  (of  the 
same  root  with  Moreh :  see  Com.  a  Lapid.  on 
Gen  xii.  6),  and  Aat  anttadendy  to  the  oocnr- 
rence  which  took  place  "  upon  one  of  the  moun- 
tains" in  its  vicinity — a  consideration  which 
of  itself  would  naturally  point  to  the  locality, 
abreadtf  known  to  Abraham,  as  the  plain  or 
plains  of  Moreh,  "  the  land  of  vision,"  "  the 
nigh  land;"  and  therefore  consistently  "the 
land  of  adoration,"  or  "  religions  worshi|i,"  as 
it  is  variously  explained.  That  all  these  inter- 
pretations are  incomparably  more  i^iplicable  to 
the  natural  features  of  Gerisim  and  its  neighbor- 
hood, than  to  the  hillock  (in  comparison)  upon 
which  Solomon  built  his  temple,  none  can  for  a 
moment  doubt  who  have  seen  both.  The  Sa- 
maritans, therefore,  through  whom  the  tradition 
of  the  true  site  of  Gerizim  has  been  preserved, 
are  probably  not  wrong  when  the^  point  out 
still  •  *  ^  as  they  have  done  ftom  time  immemorial 
—  Gerizim  as  the  hill  upon  which  Ahmhara's 
"  faith  was  made  perfbct  Another  tradition 
of  the  Samaritans  is  for  less  tmstwotrthy :  vis. 
that  Mount  Gerizim  was  the  spot  where  Mel- 
chisedec  met  Abraham  -» though  there  oertainlv 
was  a  Salem  or  Shalem  in  that  nei^borlMoi 

iGen.  xxxiii.  18).  Lastly,  the  altar  which 
soob  built  was  not  on  Gensim,  as  the  Ssmiari- 
tans  contend,  though  probably  about  its  base, 
at  the  head  of  the  plain  between  it  and  Ebal, 
"  in  the  parcel  of  a  field  "  which  that  pairiareh 
purchased  fh>m  the  children  of  Hamor,  and 
where  bespread  his  tent  (Gen.  xxxiiL  16-20). 
Here  was  likewise  his  w^  (John  iv.  6),  and  the 
tomb  of  his  son  Joseph  (Josh.  xxiv.  82),  both 
of  which  are  stiU  shown.  We  now  enter  upon 
the  second  i^ase  in  the  historpr  of  Gerisim.  Ac- 
cording to  Josephus,  a  mamage  contracted  be- 
tween Manasseh,  brother  of  Jaddus,  the  then 
high-priest»  and  the  daii|^hter  of  Sanballat  the 
Cnthsean  (comp.  2  K.  xvu.  24),  having  created 
a  great  stir  amongst  the  Jews,  who  Sad  been 
strictly  forbidden  to  contisct  alien  marriages 
(Ezr.  IX.  2;  Neh.  xiii.  23),  Sanballat,  hi  oider 
to  reconcile  his  son-in<law  to  thu  unpopular 
affinity,  obtained  leave  fVom  Alexander  the 
Great  to  build  a  temple  npon  Mount  Gerisim, 
and  to  inaugurate  a  rival  priesthood  and  altar 
there  to  those  of  Jerusalem.  "  Samaria  thence- 
forth," savs  Prideaux,  "  became  the  eonunon 
refuge  and  asylum  of  the  refractory  Jews."  Gep> 
izim  is  likewise  still  to  the  SasMritans  what 
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Jfenmlem  is  to  the  Jews,  and  Mecca  to  the 
3iahometans. 

(Ser'iziteSt  l  Sun.  xxyii.  8.     [Gbrzitbs.] 

Qerrhe'niaxifi,  tlie»  named  in  2  Mace, 
xiii.  24  only.  From  the  nature  of  the  case,  the 
Gerrhenians  mast  have  been  south  of  Ptole- 
mais.  Grotius  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to 
suggest  that  the  town  Gerrhon  or  Gerrha  was 
intended.  Ewald,  with  greater  probability,  con- 
jectores  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  ancient  city 
of  Gbrab  are  meant.    Ap. 

Ger^shom.  1.  The  first-born  son  of  Moses 
and  Zipporah  (Ex.  ii.  22,  zriii.  3).  The  name 
b  ezpuuned  in  these  passages  as  as  "a  stranger 
there/'  in  allusion  to  Moses'  being  a  foreigner 
in  Midian — "  For  he  said,  I  have  been  a  stranger 
[Ger)  in  a  foreign  land."  Its  true  meaning, 
ukin^  it  as  a  Hebrew  word,  is  "  expulsion?' 
Tliearcamcision  of  Gershom  is  probably  related 
m  Ex.  It.  25. — 2.  The  form  under  which  the 
luune  Gekbhon  —  the  eldest  son  of  Levi — is 
giren  in  several  passages  of  Chronicles,  viz.  1 
Chr.  vi.  16,  17,  20,  43,  62,  71,  xv.  7.-3.  The 
representative  of  the  priestly  fiunily  of  Phine- 
hu,  among  those  who  accompanied  Ezra  from 
Bibjlon  (Ezr.  riii.  2).  In  Eisdras  the  name  is 
Gsasoir. 

Genhon.  the  eldest  of  the  three  sons  of 
Levi,  bom  before  the  descent  of  Jacob's  family 
into  Egypt  fGen.  xlvi.  U ;  Ex.  vi.  16).  But, 
though  the  udest-bom,  the  families  of  Genhon 
were  oatstnpped  in  fiime  by  their  younger 
brethren  of  Kohath,  from  whom  sprang  Moses 
ind  the  priestly  line  of  Aaron.  At  the  census 
in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai  the  whole  number  of 
die  males  of  the  Bene-Gershon  was  7,500  (Num. 
iii'  22),  midway  between  the  Kohatliltes  and 
the  Henrites.  The  sons  of  Gershon  had  charge 
of  the  fiibrics  of  the  Tabemade  —  the  coverings, 
cnrtuns,  hangings,  and  cords  (Num.  iii.  25, 26, 
IT.  25, 26) ;  £r  we  transport  of  these  they  had 
twooovered  wagons  ana  four  oxen  (vii.  3,  7). 
In  the  encampment  their  station  was  behind  the 
Taheraade,  on  the  west  side  (Num.  iii.  23).  In 
^  ipportionment  of  the  licvitical  cities,  thir- 
teen j^  to  the  lot  of  the  Gershonites.  These 
VER  in  the  northern  tribes — two  in  Manasseh 
^yond  Jordan,  four  in  Issachar,  four  in  Asher, 
■ad  three  in  Naphtali. 

GenhoniteSy  the»  the  fiunily  descended 
Dom  GsBSHOH  or  Gebshoic,  the  son  of  Levi 
(Nom.  UL  21, 29,  24,  iv.  24, 27,  xxvi.  57 ;  Josh. 
»xi.  33 ;  I  Chr.  xxiii.  7 ;  2  Chr.  xxix.  12). 
"Thk  i^BBSHOHlTB,"  as  applied  to  individu- 
als, occurs  m  1  Chr.  xxvi.  21  (Laadan),  xxix.  8 
(Jehid). 

Ger'scm,  1  Esd.  viil.  29.    [Gbbshom,  3.] 

An. 

Ger'sitet,  tlie.  a  tribe  who  with  the  Gesh- 
vitei  and  the  Amalekites  occupied  the  land  be- 
tneo  the  south  of  lUestlne  and  ^^ypt  in  the 
tuneof  Saul  (1  Sam.  xxru.  8).  The  name  is 
Aotfiwod  in  the  text  of  the  A.  V.,  but  onlpr  in 
hM  Bisigin.  In  the  name  of  Mount  Genzim 
we  have  the  only  renuuninff  trace  of  thit  pres- 
«ce  of  this  oldT  tribe  of  Bedouins  in  Central 
Palestine. 

Ge'aem,  the  liand  of.  the  Greek  form  of 
the  Hebrew  name  Gobhbn  (Jud.  i.  9). 

Ge'aham  (properly  Gbshak,  as  in  A.  V. 
^  1611),  one  of  the  sons  of  Jahdai,  in  the 
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genealogy  of  Jndah  and  family  of  Caleb  (t 
Chr.  ii.  47). 

Oe^Bhem,  and  Gash'mu,  an  Arabian, 
mentioned  in  Neh.  ii.  19,  and  vi.  1,  2,  6.  We 
may  conclude  that  he  was  an  inliabitant  of  Ara- 
bia Petnea,  or  of  the  Arabian  Desert,  and  proba- 
bly the  chief  of  a  tribe.  The  Arabic  name  coi^ 
responding  to  Geshem  cannot  easily  be  identi- 
fied. J^im  (or  G^im)  is  one  of  very  remote 
antiquity,  and  Jashum  is  the  name  of  an  histori- 
cal tribe  of  Arabia  Proper ;  the  latter  may  more 
probably  be  compared  with  it. 

Qe'snur,  a  httle  principality  in  the  north- 
eastern comer  of  Bashan,  adjoining  the  prov- 
ince of  Argob  (Deut.  iii.  14),  and  the  kingdom 
of  Aram  (Syria  in  the  A.  V. ;  2  Sam.  xv.  8 ; 
comp.  I  Chr.  ii.  23).  It  is  highlv  probable  that 
Geshur  was  a  section  of  the  wild  and  rugged 
re^on  now  called  d-Lejah.     [Aroob.] 

Gesh^uri  and  Gtosh'untes.  1.  The  in- 
habitants of  Geshur  (Deut.  iii.  14 ;  Josh.  xii.  5, 
xiii.  11).  —  2.  An  ancient  tribe  which  dwelt  in 
the  desert  between  Arabia  and  Philistia  (Josh, 
xiii.  2 ;  1  Sam.  xxvii.  8). 

Gtoth'er.  the  third  in  order  of  the  sons 
of  Aram  (Gen.  x.  23).  No  satisfactory  trace 
of  the  people  sprung  from  this  stock  has  been 
found. 

Oethaem^ane,  a  small  "form"  (A.  V. 

**  place ; "  Matt.  xxvi.  36 ;  Mark  xiv.  32),  situ- 
ated across  the  brook  Kedron  (John  xviii.  1), 
probably  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Olivet  (Luke 
xxii.  39),  to  the  N.  W.,  and  about  i  or  f  of  a 
mile  English  from  the  walls  of  Jerusalem. 
There  was  a  **  garden,"  or  rather  orchard,  at- 
tached to  it,  to  which  the  olive,  fig,  and  pome- 
granate doubtless  invited  resort  by  their  nospi- 
table  shade.  And  we  know  from  the  Evan^ 
lists  Luke  (xxii.  39)  and  John  (xviii.  2)  that 
our  Lord  ofttimes  resorted  thither  with  his  dis- 
dples.  According  to  Josephus  the  suburbs  of 
Jerusalem  abounded  with  gardens  and  pleasure- 
grounds.  But  Gethsemane  has  not  come  down 
to  us  as  a  scene  of  mirth ;  its  inexhaustible  as- 
sociations are  the  ofl&pring  of  a  single  event — 
the  Agony  of  the  Son  of  God  on  the  evening 
prece(ung  His  Passion.  A  modem  garden,  in 
which  are  eight  venerable  olive-trees,  and  a 
grotto  to  the  north,  detached  from  it,  and  in 
closer  connection  with  the  Church  of  the  Sep- 
ulchre of  the  Vimn.  A^nst  the  contempo- 
rary antiquitv  of  the  ohve-trees,  it  has  been 
urged  that  Titus  cut  down  all  the  trees  round 
about  Jerusalem.  The  probability  would  seem  to 
be  that  they  were  planted  by  Christian  hands 
to  mark  the  spot ;  unless,  like  the  sacred  olive 
of  the  Acroplolis,  they  may  have  reproduced 
themselves. 

Qeu'elf  son  of  Machl,  the  Gadite  spy  (Num. 
xiii.  15). 

Qez^er,  an  ancient  city  of  Canaan,  whose 
king,  Horam,  or  Elam,  coming  to  the  assistance 
of  Lachish,  was  killed  with  all  his  people  by 
Joshua  (Josh.  x.  33,  xii.  12).  The  town,  how- 
erer,  is  not  said  to  have  been  destroyed.  It 
formed  one  of  the  landmarks  on  the  south 
boundary  of  Ephraim,  between  the  lower  Bcth- 
horon  and  the  Mediterranean  (xvi.  3),  the  west- 
era  limit  of  the  tribe  (I  Chr.  vii.  26).  It  wa.<i 
allotted  with  its  suburbs  to  the  Kohathite  Levites 
(Josh.  xxi.  21 ;  1  Chr.  vi.  67) ;  but  the  original 
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inhabitants  were  not  dispossessed  fJadg.  i.  29) ; 
and  even  down  to  the  reign  of  Solomon  the 
Canaanites  were  still  dwelling  there,  and  paying 
tribute  to  Israel  (1  K.  ix.  16).  Ewald  takes 
Gezer  and  Geshur  to  be  tlie  same.  In  one  place 
Gob  is  given  as  identical  with  Gezer  ( 1  Chr.  xx. 
4;  comp.  2  Sam.  xxi.  18).  The  exact  site  of 
Gezer  has  not  been  discovered,  but  its  general 
position  is  not  difficult  to  infer.  Perhaps  the 
strongest  claims  for  identity  with  Gezer  are  put 
forward  by  a  village  called  YaauTt  4  or  5  miles 
east  of  Joppa,  on  toe  road  to  Bamleh  and  Ludd, 

Qet^TlVdSf  the.  The  word  which  the  Jew- 
ish critics  have  substituted  in  the  margin  of  the 
Bible  for  the  ancient  reading,  "  the  Grerizite " 
(1  Sam.  xxvii.  8).     [Gerziteb,  the.] 

Gi'ahy  a  place  named  only  in  2  Sam.  ii.  24, 
to  designate  the  position  of  the  hill  Ammah. 

Giants,  l.  They  are  first  spoken  of  in 
Gen.  vi.  4,  nnder  the  name  NephUim.  The  word 
18  derived  either  from  palah  or  pala  ( as  "  mar- 
yellotfs"),  or,  as  is  generally  believed,  from 
ndphcu,  —  either  in  the  sense  to  throw  down, 
or  to  fall  (  =  " fallen  angels;"  cf.  Is.  xiv.  12; 
Lnkex.  18).  That  the  word  means  "g^ant" 
IB  clear  from  Num.  xiii.  32,  33.  But  we  now 
come  to  the  remarkable  conjectures  about  the 
origin  of  these  NephUim.  in  Gen.  vi.  1-4.  Wo 
are  told  that "  there  loere  Nephilim  in  the  earth," 
and  that  afterwards  tlie  "sons  of  Giod"  min 
gline  with  the  beautiful  "  daughters  of  men 
produced  a  race  of  violent  and  insolent  Gilborim 
(A.  V.  "mighty  men").  The  genealogy  of 
the  Nephilim,  or  at  any  rate  of  tht  earlieai  Nephi- 
lim, is  not  recorded  in  Scripture,  and  the  name 
itself  is  so  mysterious  that  we  are  lost  in  con- 
jecture respecting  them.  —  2.  The  sons  of  the 
marriapea  mentioned  in  Gen.  vi.  1-4  are  called 
Gibbonm,  a  general  name  meaning  powerful. 
They  were  not  necessarily  giants  in  our  sense 
of  the  word.  Yet,  as  was  natural,  these  power- 
ftil  chiefs  were  almost  universally  represented 
as  men  of  extraordinary  stature.  But  who  were 
the  parents  of  these  giants  ?  who  are  "  the  sons 
of  God  " ?  The  opmions  are  various :  —  ( 1 .) 
Men  (^ power.  (2.)  Men  with  great  gifts,  "in 
the  image  of  God."  (3.)  Cainites  arrogantly 
assuming  the  title;  or  (4.)the  i>ion8  Sethites 
(comp.  Gen.  iv.  26).  (5.)  Worshipners  of  false 
gods.  (6.)  Devils,  such  as  the  Incnbi  and  Suc- 
cubi.  (7.)  Closely  allied  to  this  is  the  oldest 
opinion,  that  the^  were  emgels.  The  rare  ex- 
pression "sons  of  God"  certainly  means  angels 
m  Job  i.  6,  ii.  1,  xxxviii.  7,  and  that  such  is  the 
meaning  in  Gen.  vi.  4  also  was  the  most  preva- 
lent opinion  both  in  the  Jewish  and  early  Chris- 
tian Church.  It  was  probably  this  very  ancient 
view  which  gave  rise  to  the  spurious  Book  of 
Enoch,  and  the  notion  quoted  frx>m  it  by  St. 
Jude  (6),  and  alluded  to  by  St  Peter  (2  Pet.  ii. 
4;  comp.  I  Cor.  xi.  10).  Every  one  will  re- 
member the  allusions  to  the  same  interpretation 
in  Milton,  Pttr.  Reg,  ii.  1 79.  —  The  next  race 
of  giants  which  we  find  mentioned  in  Scripture 
is,  3.  The  Rephaim,  a  name  which  frequently 
occurs,  and  in  some  remarkable  passages.  The 
eariiest  mention  of  them  is  the  recoil  of  their 
defeat  by  Chedorlaomer  and  some  allied  kings 
at  Ashteroth  Kamaim  (Gen.  xiv.  5).    Extir- 

Eited,  however,  from  the  east  of  Palestine,  tiiey 
ng  found  a  home  in  the  west  (2  Sam.  xxi.  18, 


sq. ;  I  Chr.  xx.  4).  It  is  probable  that  they 
had  possessed  districts  west  of  the  Jordan  in 
early  times,  since  the  "  Valley  of  Rephaim"  (2 
Sam.  V.  18  ;  1  Chr.  xi.  15;  Is.  xvii.  5),  a  rich 
valley  S.  W.  of  Jerusalem,  derived  its  name 
from  them.  They  were  probably  one  of  those 
aboriginal  people  to  whose  existence  the  tradi- 
tions of  many  nations  testify,  and  of  whose 
genealogy  the  Bible  gives  us  no  information. 
Some  suppose  them  to  be  Japhcthites.  In 
A.  V.  the  words  used  for  it  arc  "Rephaim," 
"  giants,"  and  "  the  dead."  That  it  has  the  lat- 
ter meaning  in  many  passages  is  certain  (Pa. 
Ixxxviii.  10;  Prov.  li.  18,  ix.  18,  xxi.  16;  la. 
xxvi.  14,  19).  An  attentive  consideration 
seems  to  leave  little  room  for  doubt  that  the 
dead  were  called  Rephaim,  from  some  notion 
of  Sheol  (A.  y.  "  hell " )  being  the  residence  of 
the  fallen  spirits  or  buried  giants.  Branches 
of  this  great  unknown  people  were  called  Emim, 
Anakim,  and  Zuzim. — 4.  Em  in,  smitten  by 
Chedorlaomer  at  Shaveh  Kiriathaim  (Gen.  xiv. 
5),  and  occupying  the  country  afterwards  lield 
by  the  Moabites  (Dent  ii.  10). — 5.  Avakix. 
The  imbecile  terror  of  the  spies  exaggerated 
their  proportions  into  something  superhuman 
(Num.  xiii.  28, 33),  and  their  name  became  pro- 
verbial (Dent.  ii.  10,  ix.  2).  —  6.  Zuzim,  whose 
principal  town  was  Ham  (Gen.  xiv.  5),  and  who 
lived  between  the  Amon  and  the  Jabbok,  being 
a  northern  tribe  of  Rephaim.  No  one  has  yet 
proved  by  experience  the  possibility  of  giant 
races  materially  exceeding  m  sixe  tne  average 
height  of  man.  There  is  no  great  variation  in 
the  ordinary  standard.  The  general  belief  (un- 
til very  recent  times)  in  the  existence  of  fabu- 
lously enormous  men  arose  frt>m  fancied  pant- 
ffraves,  and  above  all  from  the  discovery  of  hnce 
bones,  which  were  taken  for  those  of  men,  m 
days  when  comparative  anatomy  was  unknown. 
On  the  other  nand,  isolated  instances  of  mon- 
strosity are  sufficiently  attested  to  prove  that 
beings  like  Goliath  and  his  ynsmen  may  have 
existed. 

Gib'bar.  Bene-Gibbar,  to  the  number  of 
ninety-five,  returned  with  Zerubbabel  from  Bab^ 
ylon  (Ekt.  ii.  20). 

GiDl>etholl9  a  town  allotted  to  the  tribe  of 
Dan  (Josh.  xix.  44),  and  afterwards  given  with 
its  "suburbs"  to  the  Kohathite  Lcrites  (xxi. 
23).  In  the  Onomasiieon  (Gabathon)  it  is  quoted 
as  a  small  village  called  Gabe,  in  the  17tli  mile 
fh>m  CsBsarea.  No  name  at  all  resembling  it 
has,  however,  been  discovered  in  that  direction. 

Gib^ea.  Sheva,  "  the  father  of  Macbenah." 
and  "  father  of  Gibea,"  is  mentioned  with  other 
names  unmistakably  those  of  places,  and  not 
persons,  among  the  descendants  of  Judah  (1 
Chr.  ii.  49,  comp.  42.  This  would  seem  to  point 
out  Gibea.  On  the  other  hand,  Madmannah 
(ver.  49)  recalls  Madmenah,  a  town  named  in 
connection  with  Gibeah  of  Benjamin  f  Is.  x.  31), 
and  therefore  lying  somewhere  nortn  of  Jeru- 
salem. 

Gib'eah.  a  word  employed  in  the  Bible  to 
denote  a  "  hill."  Like  most  words  of  this  kind 
it  gave  its  name  to  several  towns  and  places  in 
Pfuestine,  which  would  doubtless  be  generally 
on  or  near  a  hill.  They  are — L  Oibbah,  a 
city  in  the  mountain-district  of  Judah,  naoMsd 
with  Kaon  and  the  southern  Carmd  ( Joah.  zt. 
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97;  and  comp.  1  Chr.  ii  49»  ftc.)>  Its  site  is 
jet  to  seelL.  —  2.  Gibbath.  This  is  enume- 
ratod  among  the  last  group  of  the  towns  of  Ben- 
jamin, next  to  Jerusalem  (Josh,  xyiii.  28).  It 
U  generalij  taken  to  he  the  place  which  after- 
wards became  so  notorious  as  "  Gibeah-of-Ben- 
jamin  "  or  "  of-Saol/'  But  this  was  five  or  six 
miles  north  of  Jerusalem.  The  name  bein^  in 
the  "construct  state  " — Gibeath,  and  not  Gibe- 
th— ma/  it  not  belong  to  the  following  name 
Kiijath,  and  denote  uie  hill  adjoining  that 
townl — 3.  The  place  in  which  the  Ark  re- 
mained from  the  tune  of  its  return  hy  the  Phi- 
listines till  its  remoTal  by  Darid  (2  Sam.  vi.  3, 
4;  comp.  1.  Sam.  yii.  1,  2). — 4.  Gibeah-of- 
Benjamiit.  This  town  does  not  appear  in  the 
lists  of  the  cities  of  Benjamin  in  Josh,  xviii. 
(1.)  We  first  encounter  it  in  the  tragical  story 
of  the  Lerite  and  his  concubine  ( Judg.  xix.,  xx.Ji. 
It  was  then  a  "cit^/'  with  the  usuiJopen  street 
or  square  (Judg.  xix.  15, 17, 20),  and  containing 
700 "chosen  men"  (xx.  15),  probably  the  same 
whose  skill  as  sUngcrs  is  presenred  in  the 
next  Terse.  In  niany  particulars  Gibeah  agrees 
reiT  closely  with  Tutdl  el-Fiil,  a  conspicuous 
eminence  just  four  miles  north  of  Jerusiuem,  to 
the  right  of  the  road.  (2.)  We  next  meet  with 
Gibeah  of  Benjamin  during  the  Philistine  wars 
of  Sanl  and  ^natlian  (1  Sam.  xiii.,  xiv.).  It 
now  bears  its  full  title.  The  position  of  matters 
seems  to  haye  been  this :  —  Tne  Philistines  were 
in  possession  of  the  yillage  of  Geba,  the  present 
•/enx,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Wadv  Suumnit. 
Sondi  of  the  Philistine  camp,  and  aoout  three 
miles  m  its  rear,  was  Jonathan,  in  Gibeah-of- 
Benjamin,  with  a  thousand  chosen  warriors 
(xiiL  2).  (3.)  As  "  Gibeah-of-BenJamin,"  this 
plsce  is  referred  to  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  29  (comp. 
1  Chr.  xi  31 ),  and  as  "  Gibeah  "  it  is  mentioned 
bj  Hosea  (y.  8,  ix.  9,  x.  9),  bu^  it  does  not  again 
appear  m  the  history.  It  is,  howeyer,  almost 
without  doubt  identical  with — 6.  Gibbah-op- 
Sacu  This  is  not  mentioned  as  Saul's  city 
till  after  his  anointing  (1  Sam.  x.  26|,  when  he 
is  said  to  haye  gone  "  home  "  to  Gibeah.  In 
the  subsequent  narratiye  the  town  bears  its  full 
Bsme  ^xi.  4).  The  name  of  Saul  has  not  been 
foond  in  eonnection  with  any  place  of  modem 
Palestine,  but  it  existed  as  late  as  the  days  of 
Josephns,  and  an  allusion  of  his  has  fortunately 
given  the  clew  to  the  identification  of  the  town 
vith  the  spot  which  now  bears  the  name  of  Tip- 
^  li^FiL  Josephus,  describing  Titus's  nwrch 
fnnn  Ccsarea  to  Jerusalem,  giyes  his  route  as 
through  Samaria  to  Gophna,  thence  a  daVs 
siaith  to  a  yalley  "  called  by  the  Jews  the  Val- 
ler  of  Thorns,  near  a  certain  yillage  called  Ga- 
hsthsaoiile,  distant  from  Jerusalem  about  thirty 
ttaifii,'*  ijt,  just  the  distance  of  Tulal  d-FU, 
Here  he  was  joined  by  a  part  of  his  army  from 
Bmmaos  (Nicopolis),  who  would  naturally  come 
sp  the  vMd  by  Beth-horon  and  Gibeon,  the 
ssme  which  auU  falls  into  the  northern  road 
doK  to  Tideil  tirFvL  In  both  these  rmects, 
tl^crefore,  the  agreement  is  complete,  and  Gibeah 
^  Benjamin  must  be  taken  as  identical  with 
Gibeah  of  Sanl. — 6.  Gibbah-in-ths-Field, 
Qsmed  only  in  Judg.  xx.  31,  as  the  place  to 
vhich  one  of  the  "  hq^hways  '*  led  from  Gibeah- 
e^Benjamin.  It  is  probably  the  same  as  Geba. 
The  '*  mcMlowB  <^ Gaba "  (A.  V.  Gibeah ;  Judg. 


XX.  33)  haye  no  connection  with  the  "  field," 
the  Hebrew  words  being  entirely  difibrent — 7. 
There  are  several  other  names  compounded  of 
Gibeah,  which  are  giyen  in  a  translated  form 
in  the  A.  V.,  probaUy  firom  their  appearing  not 
to  belong  to  towns. 

Gib^eath|  Josh,  xyiii.  28.     [Gibbah,  2.] 

Gib'eathlte»  the^  t-e>  the  natiye  of  Gibeah 
(1  Che  xii.  3). 

Gib'eon,  one  of  the  four  cities  of  the  Hi- 
yiTBS,  the  inhabitants  of  which  made  a  league 
with  Joshua  (Josh.  ix.  3-15),  and  thus  escaped 
the  fate  of  Jericho  and  Ai  (conip.  xi.  19).  Gib- 
eon  Uy  within  the  territory  of  Beniamin  (xviii. 
25),  and  with  its  "  suburbs  **  was  allotted  to  the 
priests  jxxi.  17),  of  whom  it  became  afterwards 
a  principal  station.  The  situation  of  Gibeon 
has  fortunately  been  recovered  with  as  great 
certainty  as  any  ancient  site  in  Palestine.  The 
traveller  who  pursues  the  northern  camel-road 
from  Jerusalem,  turning  off  to  the  left  at  7V 
leU  d'Fid  (Gibeah),  on  that  branch  of  it  which 
leads  westward  to  Jafia,  finds  himself,  after 
crossing  one  or  two  stony  and  barren  ridges,  in 
a  district  of  a  more  open  character.  The  hills 
are  rounder  and  more  isolated  than  those 
through  which  he  has  been  passing,  and  rise  in 
well-defined  mamelons  fh)m  broad  undulating 
valleys  of  tolerable  extent  and  fertile  soil.  This 
is  the  central  plateau  of  the  country,  the  "  land 
of  Benjamin ;  and  these  round  hills  are  the 
Gibeahs,  Gehas,  Gibeons,  and  Ramahs,  whose 
names  occur  so  frequently  in  the  records  of  this 
district.  Retaining  its  ancient  name  almost  in- 
tact, El-Jib  stands  on  the  northernmost  of  a 
couple  of  these  mamelons,  just  at  the  place 
where  the  road  to  the  sea  parts  into  two  branch- 
es, the  one  by  the  lower  level  of  the  Wadjf 
Suleiman,  the  other  by  the  heights  of  the  Beth- 
borons,  to  Gimzo,  Lydda,  and  Joppa.  The 
*' wilderness  of  Gibeon"  (2  Sam.  ii.  24)  —ia 
rather  the  waste  pasture-grounds — must  have 
been  to  the  east,  beyond  the  circle  or  suburb 
of  cultivated  fields,  and  towards  the  neighbor- 
ing swells,  which  bear  the  names  ofJtdim  and 
ESt  NtbaUah,  Its  distance  fh)m  Jerusalem  by 
the  main  road  is  as  nearly  as  possible  6^  miles ; 
but  there  is  a  more  direct  roan  reducing  it  to  5 
miles. 

Gib^eoniteSf  the.  the  people  of  Gibeon, 
and  perhaps  also  of  the  throe  cities  associated 
with  Gibeon  (Josh.  ix.  17)  —  Hirites;  and  who, 
on  the  discovery  of  the  stratagem  by  which 
they  had  obtained  the  protection  of  the  Israel- 
ites, were  condemned  to  be  perpetual  bond- 
men, hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  for 
the  congregation,  and  for  the  house  of  God  and 
altar  of  Jehovah  (Josh.  ix.  23,  27).  Saul  ap- 
pears to  have  broken  this  covenant,  and  in  a  nt 
of  enthusiasm  or  patriotism  to  have  killed  some 
and  devised  a  general  massacre  of  the  rest 
(2  Sam.  xxi.  1,  2,  5).  This  was  expiated  many 
years  after  by  giving  up  seven  men  of  Saul  s 
descendants  to  the  Gibeonites,  who  hung  there 
or  crucified  them ''  before  Jehovah  " — as  a  kind 
of  sacrifice — in  Gibeah,  Saul's  own  town  (4,  6, 

»). 

GibliteB.  fhe.  The  "  Und  of  the  Gib- 
lite  "  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  Lebanon 
in  the  enumeration  of  the  portions  of  t|M 
Promised  Land  remaining  to  oe  conquered  by 


GIDOM 

Joshtw  (Joah.  xiU. 
doubt  that  the  iJli 
the  citg  Gkbal. 

Qiddal'ti,  one  of  the  soiu  of  Heman,  Che 
kiog'.feer(lChr.x:iT.*). 

Oid'deL  L  Children  of  Qiddel  were 
UDong  the  NethiDiin  who  returned  from  the 
cuitivit;  with  ZeniblMdiel  (Eir.  ii.  t7 ;  Neh. 
vii.  49).  —  2.  Bene-CKddet  were  tlio  among 
the  "lerTant*  of  Solomon"  who  returned  to 
jndna  in  the  Hme  c«nTin  (Eir.  ii.  56 ;  Neb. 
vii.  SSI. 

Qia'eoO,  >  Manaante,  yonngest  son  of 
Joaih  of  the  Abiezriu«,  an  undiaiiaguished  fun- 
ilj  who  lit«d  at  Ophiah,  a  town  probablv  on 
the  west  of  Jordan  (Ji'^K-  ^'  ^^h  although  its 
exact  position  ii  nnlinown.  Ho  wu  the  fifth 
recoided  Judge  of  Israel,  and  for  ntanj  reasons 
tbe  Kreateal  of  them  all  When  we  first  hear 
of  hin  he  was  grown  op  and  had  tons  (Jndg. 
tL  1 1,  viit.  SO),  and  from  the  apostrophe  of  £e 
angel  {*i.  13)  we  m»  conclude  that  be  had  ai- 
reMj  distingnisbed  himself  in  war  against  the 
roving  bands  of  nomadic  lobben  who  had  op- 

Erewed  Israel  for  •«*«□  jean,  and  whose  count- 
iss  mnltitiidM  (eompaied  to  locusts  fh>m  their 
terrible  devastatfons,  vE.  9)  aDnoaUjr  destroyed 
bH  tbe  prodnce  of  Canaan,  except  «ncb  as  conid 
baeonMalci^in  monntwn-Eutnesses  (r  "     *' 


1,  9).    When  tbe  ansel  appeared,  i 
IS  threshing  wheat  wiui  a  Hail  in  thi 


Gideon 
.  the  wine- 
Mess,  to  conceal  it  from  the  predatory  tyrants. 
Bis  call  to  he  a  deliverer,  and  his  destruction 
•f  Baal's  altar,  an  related  in  Judg.  vi.  After 
■Jill  begins  ths  second  set  of  (Sdeon's  life. 
Clothed  by  tbe  Spirit  of  God  (Judg.  vi.  34; 
comp.  1  Cur,  lii.  18 ;  Luke  xxiv.  49),  he  blew 
« trompet,  and  wss  loined  bv  Zebulan,  Napb- 
tali,  and  even  ths  tcluclant  Asber.  Strength- 
med  by  a  doable  sign  ftnm  God,  he  reduced 


second  teat  at  "  the  spring  of  trembling 
•gain  reduced  the  number  of  bis  foilowers  to 
300  (Judg.  ril.  9,  sq.j.  The  midnight  attack 
upon  tbe  Hidianiles,  their  panic,  ana  the  lout 
and  slangbler  that  followed,  are  told  in  Judg, 
viL  The  memory  of  this  splendid  deliverance 
look  deep  root  in  the  national  traditions  (I 
Ham.  xii.  II ;  Ft.  IxxxiU.  1 1 ;  Is.  ix.  4,  x.  36  ; 
Heb,  xi.  33).  After  this  there  wss  a  peace  of 
40  years,  and  we  see  Gideon  in  peacefiil  posses- 
sion of  his  well-earned  honors,  and  sarrounded 
by  the  dignity  of  a  numenjus  household  (viii. 
39-31).  It  is  not  improbable  that,  like  Saul, 
he  had  owed  a  part  of  his  popularity  to  his 
princely  appearance  (Judg.  nii.  18).  In  this 
third  stage  of  his  life  occur  alike  his  moat  noble 
and  faia  iDOst  questionable  acn,  vii.,  the  refnaal 
of  the  monarchy  on  iheocraijc  grounds,  and 
the  irregnlar  consecration  or  a  jewelled  ephod 
formed  out  of  the  rich  spoils  of  Midlan,  which 
proved  to  the  laneliles  a  temptation  to  idola- 
tly,  although  it  wag  doubtless  mionded  for  nae 
in  the  worship  of  Jehovah. 

Gid'eoni,  a  Benjamile,  father  of  Abidan 
(Num.  i.  II,  lii.  33,  vii.  60,  65,  x.  34). 

Gi'dom,  a  place  named  only  in  Judg. 
46.     It  wonld  appear  to  have  been  situated  be- 
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tween  Oibeah  (TWeif  eJ-Fif)  and  ti 
on ;  bat  no  trace  of  tbe  name  baa  yet  beta 

Gier-Eagle,  an  andean  bird  mentioned  in 
BV.  xi,  16  and  DeuL  xiv,  IT.  There  is  do 
reason  Co  doubt  that  the  nfctoa  of  the  ^bRw 
Scriptures  is  identical  in  reality  as  hi  naoN 
with  the  rocAam  of  tbe  Arabs,  vii.  tbe  EgTp- 
tian  vulture  {Ntopinn  ptnmoptaia). 


Gift.  The  ^Qg  and  recdvfng  ofpresents 
has  in  all  sgea  been  not  onl^  a  more  frequent, 
but  aleo  a  more  formal  snd  significant,  proceed- 
ing in  the  East  than  among  onrselvea.  We 
cannot  adduce  a  more  reroarkable  proof  of  the 
important  part  which  presents  play  m  tbe  social 
life  of  tbe  East  than  the  fact  that  the  Hebrew 
langn*^  poaseases  no  lesa  than  fifteen  difli^reni 
expremons  Ibr  the  one  idea.  Many  of  these 
expresnona  have  specific  meanings :  for  in 
stance,  mindlali  applies  to  a  present  Irom  an  in- 
ferior to  a  sapenor,  as  lh)m  subjects  to  a  king 
(Judi.  iii.  15;  1  K.  X.  as;  3  Chr.  xvii.  S): 
noKU  expresses  the  converse  idea  of  a  pieaenl 
from  a  aapcrior  to  an  inferior,  as  fhim  a  king 
to  bia  aabjecia  (Esth.  ii.  18).  Again,  sioolad 
Is  a  gift  Kff  the  purpose  <^  escaping  puniah- 
ment,  presented  either  to  a  judge  (Ex.  xxiii.  6 ; 
Deut.  X.  17),  or  to  a  conqueror  (!  E.  xvi.  8). 
It  is  clear  thai  the  tenn  "  gift  "  is  freqnently 
osed  where  we  should  snbetitale  "  tribute,"  or 
"  fee."  Tbe  tribute  of  subject  state*  was  paid 
not  in  a  fixed  Bum  of  money,  but  in  kind,  each 
nation  preeenting  its  particalar  product;  and 
hence  the  expreaaion  ''to  bring  presents"  —  to 
own  Bubmiaaion  (Pa.  Ixviii.  29,  IxxvL  11  ;  Is. 
xvtii.  T).  Friends  brought  pieaents  to  friends 
on  any  joffat  occasion  (Bath.  ix.  19,  39),  those 
who  aaknl  for  information  or  advice  to  those 
who  gave  it  (3  K.  viii.  8),  the  needy  to  tbe 
wealthy  from  whom  any  assistance  was  expect- 
ed ((^n.  xliii.  11;  3  K.  XV.  19,  ivLS);  on  the 
occasion  of  a  marriage,  tbe  bridegroom  not  only 
paid  (he  parents  for  bia  bride(A.V.  "dowir"), 
but  also  gave  tbe  bride  certain  presents  {Gen. 
xxxiv.  IS;  comp.  Gen,  xxiv.  33).  The  nature 
of  the  prewnts  was  as  various  as  were  the  occa- 
sions. The  mode  of  presentation  was  with  «a 
much  parade  as  possible.  The  refhaal  of  a  prea 
ent  was  regarded  as  a  hi^^  fsdigni^.     Mo  kas 
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u  intnlt  WBA  it,  not  to  bring  a  present  when 
the  position  of  the  parties  demanded  it  (1  Sam. 
X.  27). 

GillOII.  1.  The  second  rirer  of  Paradise 
(Gen.  ii.  13).  —  2.  A  place  near  Jerusalem, 
memorable  as  the  scene  of  the  anointing  and 
proclamation  of  Solomon  as  kin^  (1  K.  i.  33, 
33,  45).  The  locality  of  Gihon  will  be  investi- 
gated under  Jbaubalbm. 

Qilnlai  J  one  of  the  priests'  sons  at  the  con- 
secration or  the  wall  of  Jemsalem  (Neh.  xii. 
36). 

Qflbo^a,  a  mountain-range  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  rising  over  the 
dtj  of  Jezreel  (comp.  1  Sam.  xxviii.  4  with 
xxix.  I ).  It  is  only  mentioned  in  Scripture  in 
connection  with  one  event  in  Israelitish  nistoiy, 
the  defeat  and  death  of  Saul  and  Jonathan  b^ 
thePhOistines  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  1 ;  2  Sam.  i.  6,  xxi. 
12 ;  1  Chr.  x.  1,  8).  Of  the  identity  of  Gilboa 
widi  the  ridge  wbich  stretches  eastward,  from 
the  ruins  of  Jezreel,  no  doubt  can  be  enter- 
tained. The  village  is  now  called  Jdbdu,  The 
range  of  Gilboa  extends  in  length  some  ten 
mOes  from  W.  to  E.  The  greatest  height  is 
not  more  than  500  or  600  feet  above  the  plain. 
Their  modem  local  name  is  Jebd  Fvkuah. 

Qil'ead.  1.  A  mountainous  re&non  east 
of  the  Jordan,  bounded  on  the  noru  by  Ba- 
ahaa,  on  the  east  by  the  Arabian  plateau,  and 
on  the  south  by  Moab  and  Ammon  (Gen.  xxxi. 
SI ;  Dent.  iii.  12-17).    It  is  sometimes  called 

Mount  Gilead  **  (Glen.  xxxi.  25),  sometimes 

the  land  of  Gilead"  (Num.  xxxii.  1),  and 
sometimes  simply  "  Gilead "  (Ps.  Ix.  7 ;  Gen. 
xxxvii.  25) ;  but  a  comparison  of  the  several 
passages  shows  that  they  all  mean  the  same 
thing.  The  name  Gilead,  as  is  usual  in  Pales- 
tine,  describes  the  phvsicsd  aspect  of  the  ooun- 
tiy.  It  signifies  "  a  nard  rocky  region."  The 
statonents  in  Gen.  xxxi.  48  are  not  opposed  to 
this  ethology.  The  old  name  of  the  district 
was  Gilead ;  but  by  a  slight  chan^  in  the  pro- 
nunciation, the  radical  letters  being  retained, 
the  meaning  was  made  beautifullv  applicable 
CO  the  " heap  of  stones"  Jacob  and  Laban  bad 
IniiU  op — "the  heap  of  witness."  Those  ac- 
qnainted  with  the  modem  Arabs  and  their  lit- 
cratiire  will  see  how  intensely  such  a  play  npon 
the  word  would  be  appreciated  bv  them.  The 
extent  of  Gilead  we  can  ascertain  with  tolera- 
ble exactness  from  incidental  notices  in  the 
HoH^  Scriptures.  The  Jordan  was  its  western 
boroer  (1  Sam.  xiii.  7 ;  2  K.  x.  33).  A  com- 
pariaon  of  a  number  of  passages  shows  that 
the  River  Hieromax,  the  modem  Sheriat  d- 
MoMdhkr,  separated  it  from  Bashan  on  the 
north.  On  tne  east  the  mountain-ranee  melts 
away  graduaUy  into  the  hi^h  plateau  of  Arabia. 
The  Doandary  of  Gilead  is  here  not  so  clearly 
defined;  but  it  may  be  regarded  as  ranning 
along  die  foot  of  the  range.  The  Valley  or 
Heshbon  may,  in  all  proUuiility,  be  the  south- 
era  boundary  of  Gilead.  Gilead  thus  extended 
fimn  the  panild  of  the  south  end  of  the  Sea  of 
Chdilee  to  that  of  the  north  end  of  the  Dead 
Sea^-abontdO  milea;  and  its  average  breadth 
acanely  exceeded  20.  The  section  of  Gilead 
lying  between  die  Jabbok  and  the  Hieromax  is 
mm  called  JAd  AjUm;  while  that  to  the  south 
&t  the  Jabbok  constitntes  the  modem  province 


of  Belha.  One  of  the  most  conspicuous  peaks 
in  the  mountain-ranffe  still  retains  the  ancient 
name,  being  called  JM  JU  *ad, "  Mount  Gilead." 
The  mountains  of  Gilead  have  a  real  elevation 
of  irom  two  to  three  thousand  feet ;  but  their 
apparent  elevation  on  the  western  side  is  much 
greater,  owing  to  the  depression  of  the  Jordan 
valley,  which  averages  aoout  1 ,000  feet.  Their 
outline  is  singularly  uniform,  resembling  a 
massive  wall  ranning  along  the  horizon.  The 
name  Galaad  occurs  several  times  in  the  history 
of  the  Maccabees  (1  Mace.  v.  9,  sq.).  —  2.  Poi»- 
sibly  the  name  of  a  mountain  west  of  the  Jor- 
dan, near  Jezreel  (Judg.  vii.  3).  We  are  in- 
clined, however,  to  agree  with  the  suggestion 
of  Clericus  and  others,  that  tlw  true  rrading  in 
this  place  should  be  Gilboa,  —  3.  Son  of 
Machir,  grandson  of  Manasseh  (Num.  xxvi. 
29,  30).  —4.  The  father  of  Jephthah  (Judg. 

Gil^eaditeB,  the,  Jndg.  xii.  4,5;  Num. 
xxvi.  29 ;  Judg.  x.  3.  A  branch  of  the  tribe  of 
Manasseh,  descended  from  Gilead.  There  ap- 
pears to  have  been  an  old  standing  fend  between 
them  and  the  Ephraimites,  who  taunted  them 
with  being  deserters.  See  Judg.  xii  4,  which 
may  be  rendered,  "And  the  men  «»f  Gilead 
smote  Ephraim,  because  they  said,  Ri^agates 
of  Eohraim  are  ye  (Gilead  is  between  Ephraim 
and  Maraaseh) ; "  the  last  clause  being  added 
parenthe^Hbcally. 

Gil'gal.  I.  The  site  of  the  first  camp  of 
the  Israelites  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan,  the 
place  at  which  they  passed  the  first  night  after 
crossing  the  river,  and  where  the  twelve  stones 
were  set  up  which  had  been  taken  from  the  bed 
of  the  stream  (Josh.  iv.  19, 20,  comp.  3) ;  where 
also  they  kept  their  first  passover  in  the  land  of 
Canaan  (v.  10).  It  was  m  the  '*  end  of  the  east 
of  Jericho  "  (A.  V.  "  in  the  east  border  of  Jer- 
icho "),  apparently  on  a  hillock  or  rising  ground 
(v.  3,  comp.  9)  m  the  Arboth -Jericho,  A.  V. 
"  the  plains  "),  that  is,  the  hot  depressed  dis- 
trict of  the  Ghor  which  lav  between  the  town 
and  the  Jordan  (v.  10).  (2.)  We  again  encoun- 
ter Gilgal  in  the  time  of  Saul,  when  it  seems  to 
have  exchanged  its  mUitary  associations  for 
those  of  sanctity.  (3. )  We  again  have  aglimpse 
of  it,  some  sixty  years  later,  in  the  history  of 
David's  return  to  Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  xix.). 
Beyond  the  general  statements  above  quoted, 
the  sacred  text  contains  no  indications  of  the 
position  of  Gilgal.  Neither  in  the  ApooTpha 
nor  the  N.  T.  is  it  mentioned.  No  modem 
traveller  has  succeeded  in  eliciting  the  name, 
or  in  discovering  a  probable  site.  In  Van  de 
Velde's  map  (1858)  a  spot  named  Moharfar,  a 
little  S.  E.  of  er'Ruia,  is  marked  as  possible ; 
but  no  explanation  is  afforded  either  in  his 
Svria,  or  nis  Memoir.  But,  2.  this  was  cer- 
tainly a  distinct  place  from  tiie  Gilgal  which  is 
connected  with  the  last  scene  in  the  life  of 
Elijah,  and  with  one  of  Elisha's  miracles  (2  K. 
ii.).  The  mention  of  Baal-shalisha  (iv.  42) 
gives  a  dew  to  its  situation,  when  taken  with 
the  notice  of  Ensebius  {Onom.  Bethsarisa)  that 
that  place  was  fifteen  miles  fi-om  Diospolis 
(Lvdoa)  towards  the  north.  In  that  very  po- 
sition stand  now  the  ruins  bearing  the  name  of 
JUjiUeh,  i.e.  Gilgal.  — 8.  The  "kino  of  trs 
XAT10K8  OF  Gilgal,"  or  rather  perhaps  the 
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'*  king  of  Goim-at-Gilgal/'  is  mentioned  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  chiefs  overthrown  by  Joshua 
(Josh.  xii.  23).  The  name  occurs  next  to  Dob 
(22)  in  an  enumeration  apparent])r  proceeding 
southwards,  and  therefore  the  position  of  the 
Jiljilieh  just  named  is  not  wholly  inappropriate. 
A  place  of  the  same  name  has  fdso  been  aiscov- 
ered  nearer  the  centre  of  the  country,  to  the 
left  of  the  main  north  road,  four  mdes  from 
Shiloh  (Seilun),  and  rather  more  than  tlie  same 
distance  from  Bethel  (Bekin).  It  may  be  the 
Beth-Gilgal  of  Neh.  xii.  29  ;  while  the  JUJ'dieh 
north  of  Lydd  may  be  that  of  Josh.  xii.  23. 
Another  Gilgal,  under  the  slightly  different  form 
of  Kiikilieh,  lies  about  two  miles  E.  of  Kefr 
Saba.  —  4.  A  Gilgal  is  spoken  of  in  Josh.  xy. 
7,  in  describing  the  north  border  of  Judali. 

Giloh,  a  town  in  the  mountainous  part  of 
Judah,  named  in  the  first  group  with  Debir 
and  Eshtcmoh  (Josh.  xy.  51) :  it  was  the  natiye 
place  of  the  famous  Ahithophel  (2  Sam.  xy. 
12).    The  site  has  not  yet  been  met  with. 

Gilonite,  the,  natiye  of  Giloh  (2  Sam. 
xy.  12  ;  xxiii.  34). 

Gim'^ZO,  a  town  which  with  its  dependent 
yillagcs  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Philis- 
tines in  the  reign  of  Ahaz  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  18). 
The  name  {Jimzu)  still  remains  attached  to 
a  lam  yillage  between  two  and  three  miles 
S.  W.  of  Lydda,  south  of  the  road  between 
Jerusalem  and  Jafia. 

Gin,  a  trap  for  birds  or  beasts  :  it  consisted 
of  a  net  (Is.  yiii.  14),  and  a  stick  to  act  as 
a  springe  (Am.  iii.  5). 

Gfnaui.  father  of  Tibni  (1  K.  xyi.  21,  22). 

Gin'neulO,  one  of  the  chief  of  the  priests 
and  Lcyites  who  returned  to  Judoa  with  S^enib- 
tabel  (Neh.  xii.  4).  He  is  doubtless  the  same 
person  as 

Gin'nethon,  a  priest  who  sealed  the  cove- 
nant witli  Nehcmiah  (Neh.  x.  6). 

Girdle,  an  essential  article  of  dress  in  the 
East,  and  worn  both  by  men  and  women.  The 
common  girdle  was  made  of  leather  (2  K.  i.  8 ; 
Matt.  iii.  4),  like  that  worn  by  the  Bedouins  of 
the  present  da^.  A  finer  girdle  was  made  of 
iinen  jJer.  xiii.  1 ;  Ez.  xvi.  10),  embroidered 
Arith  silk,  and  sometimes  with  gold  and  silver 
thread  (Dan.  x.  5 ;  Rev.  i.  13,  xv.  6),  and  fre- 
quently studded  with  gold  and  precious  stones 
or  pearls.  The  manufacture  of  these  girdles 
formed  part  of  the  employment  of  women  ( Prov. 
xxxi.  24).  The  girdle  was  fastened  by  a  clasp 
of  gold  or  silver,  or  tied  in  a  knot  so  that  the 
ends  hung  down  in  front,  as  in  the  figures  on 
the  ruins  of  Persepolis.  It  was  worn  by  men 
about  the  loins  (Is.  v.  27,  xi.  5).  The  girdle 
of  women  was  generally  looser  tnan  that  of  the 
men,  and  was  worn  about  the  hips,  except  when 
they  were  actively  engaged  (Prov.  xxxi.  17). 
The  military  girdle  was  worn  about  the  waist : 
the  sword  or  dagger  was  suspended  from  it 
(Judg.  iii.  16;  2  Sam.  xx.  8;  Ps.  xlv.  3). 
Hence  girding  up  the  loins  denotes  preparation 
for  battle  or  for  active  exertion.  In  times  of 
mourning,  girdles  of  sackcloUi  were  worn  as 
marks  of  humiliation  and  sorrow  (Is.  iii.  24, 
xxii.  12).  In  consequence  of  the  costly  ma- 
terials of  which  girdles  were  made,  they  were 
finequently  given  as  presents  (1  Sam.  xviii.  4  ; 
%  Sam.  xviii.  11).    They  were  used  as  pockets, 


as  among  the  Arabs  still,  and  as  purses,  one 
end  of  the  girdle  being  folded  back  for  the  pur- 
pose (Matt  X.  9  ;  Mark  vi.  8).  The  abnet,  or 
girdle  worn  by  the  priests  about  the  close-fit- 
ting tunic  (Ex.  xxviii.  89,  xxxix.  29),  is  de- 
scribed by  Josephus  as  made  of  linen  so  fine  of 
texture  as  to  look  like  the  slough  of  a  snake, 
and  embroidered  with  fiowcrs  of  scarlet,  purple, 
blue,  and  fine  linen.  It  was  about  four  fingers 
broad,  and  was  wrapped  several  times  round 
the  priest's  body,  the  ends  hanging  down  to  the 
feet.  The  "  curious  girdle  "  (Ex.  xxviii.  8)  was 
made  of  the  same  materials  and  colors  as  the 
ephod,  that  is  of  '"gold,  blue,  and  purple,  and 
scarlet,  and  fine  tn-inod  linen."  Josephus  de- 
scribes it  as  sewn  to  the  breastplate.  After  pass- 
ing once  round,  it  was  tied  in  front  upon  the 
seam,  the  ends  hanging  down. 

Gir'gashites,  the,  one  of  the  nations  who 
were  in  possession  of  Canaan  before  the  en- 
trance thither  of  the  children  of  Inrael.  The 
name  occurs  in  the  following  passages  :  —  Gen. 
X.  16,  xv.  21 ;  Deut.  vii.  1 ;  Josh.  iii.  10,  xxiv. 
11  ;  I  Chr.  i.  14;  Nch.ix.  8. 

Gir^gasite,  the  (Gen.  x.  16).  See  the 
foregoing. 

Gis'pa^  one  of  the  overseers  of  the  Kethi- 
nim,  in  "  tne  Ophel,"  after  the  return  from  cap- 
tivitjr  (Neh.  xi.  21). 

Gitrtah-Hepher,  Josh.  xix.  is.  [Gath- 
IIepusb.I 

Gitta'lm,  a  place  incidentally  mentioned  in 
2  Sam.  iv.  3.  Gittaim  is  aeain  mentioned  in 
the  list  of  places  inhabited  oy  the  Benjamitcs 
after  their  return  from  the  captivity.  Gittaim 
is  the  dual  form  of  the  word  Gath,  which  sug- 
gests the  Philistine  plain  as  its  locality.  But 
there  is  no  evidence  for  or  against  this. 

Git'titeB,  the  600  men  who  followed  David 
from  Gath,  under  Ittai  the  Gittite  (2  Sam.  xv. 
18,  19),  and  who  probably  acted  as  a  kind  of 
bodyguard.  Obed-edom  "the  Gittite"  may 
have  been  so  named  from  the  town  of  Gittaim 
in  Benjamin  (2  Sam.  iv.  3 ;  Neh.  xi.  33),  or 
from  Gath-rimmon. 

Giftith,  a  musical  instrument,  by  fome 
supposed  to  have  been  used  by  the  people  of 
Gatn ;  and  by  others,  to  have  been  employed  at 
the  festivities  of  the  vintage  (Ps.  viii.,  Ixxxi., 
Ixxxiv.). 

Gi'zonite,  the.  "  The  sons  of  Hashem 
the  Gizonite  "  are  named  amongst  the  warriors 
of  David's  guard  (1  Chr.  xi.  34).  Kennicott 
concludes  that  the  name  should  be  Goimi. 

Glass.  The  Heb.  word  occurs  only  in  Job 
xxviii.  17,  where,  in  A.  V.,  it  is  rendered  "  crj-s- 
tal."  It  seems  that  Job  xxviii.  17  contains  the 
only  allusion  to  glass  found  in  the  O.  T.,  and 
even  this  reference  is  disputed.  In  spite  of  this 
absence  of  specific  allusion  to  glass  in  tlie 
sacred  writings,  the  Hebrews  must  have  been 
aware  of  the  invention.  From  painting  repre- 
senting the  process  of  glass-blowing  which  have 
been  discovered  at  Beni-Hassan,  and  in  tombs 
at  other  places,  we  know  that  the  invention  is 
at  ]e4ist  as  remote  as  the  age  of  Osirtasen  the 
first  (()crhaps  a  contemporary  of  Joseph),  3,500 
years  a^.  Fragments  too  of  wine-vases  as  old 
as  the  Exodus  have  been  discovered  in  Egypt 
The  art  was  known  to  the  ancient  Assyrians. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  honor  of  tne  dia- 


-ovary  belongs  to  the  Eg;]^ti&nB.     Glasi  was 
Dot  only  known  to  ths  aiicienta.  but  used  by 
ibcm  fur  more  extensively  than  in  modcru  tX\ 
Tlie  Egvptisn*  knew  the  art  of  cutting,  gr 
ing,  and  cnfcmvin);  it.  and  they  could  evun 
lay  it  with  gold   or  enamel,   and   "permeate 
apaqne  glass  with  desi^a  of  vnrioua  colon." 
Besides  tliia,  ihcy  could  i-olor  it  vriih  such  bril- 
liancy as  lo  be  ahle  to  imitate  prwioua  sloaci 
in   a   mnnticr   which    odcn   dctlcd   detection. 
In  the  !•',  T.,  glass  is  alluded  to  as  an  emblem  of 
brijrhlni-ss  lltcv.  iv.  6,  xv.  S,  xii.  IB). 

QleaninK.  The  remarks  under  Cornbb 
on  ihu  duRuite  character  of  tha  righti  ot  the 
poor,  or  ratlier  of  poor  relations  and  depend- 
ants, to  a  Hhare  of  Ihecrop,  are  especially  exem- 
SliHeil  in  the  instance  of  Uutb  gleaning  in  the 
eld  of  BoBi.  The  gleaning  of  fmit-trccs,  as 
well  a*  ofcornflL-lds.  was  reserved  for  the  poor. 

Glede,  the  old  name  fur  the  common  kite 
|,l/i'i?iuii/«-),oi'Curaonly  inDeut-xiv,  13  among 
the  unclean  birds  of  prey. 

Goftt,  mentioned  only  in  the  provcrtnal  ex- 
pression used  by  our  Savioar  in  HatL  xxiii. 
U. 

Qoad>    The  eqniralont  leniis  in  the  Hebrew 


is  mora  probably  intended.  The  fbrtaer  does 
probably  rj(br  to  the  goad,  the  long  handle  of 
which  mi^ht  be  used  as  a  formidable  weapon. 
The  inKtrnmenI,  as  still  used  in  the  countries 
of  Southern  Europe  and  WcEitcrn  Asia,  consists 
of  a  rod  about  ei^ht  feet  long,  bronght  to  a 
sharp  point,  and  sometimes  caud  with  iron  at 
the  hcoil. 

Qo&t.     Of  the  Hebrew  wordi  which  are 
tnnslatod  ^oat  mi  ilityaat  in  A.  V.,  the  moat 


)5  GOLD 

exceptions,  denote  the  bo-goat  These  tngt: 
etin,  wild  or  mountain  goats  (I  Sam.  xxir.  3; 
Job  xxxi^.  I  :  and  Ps.  cIt.  18)  ;  and  alLv,  Ten- 
dered the  wildgoat  in  Deut  ;iiv.  5.  It  'us  mora 
properly  the  tnigfUiuh\it  or  goal-detr.  Thera  ap- 
pear to  be  two  or  three  varieties  of  the  common 
gOHC  {llima  la/agrai)  at  present  bn^l  in  I'ulcs- 
linc  and  Syria ;  bat  wbcther  tliey  are  identical 
with  those  wliieh  were  reared  b_v  the  ancient 
Hebrews,  it  ii.not  possible  to  say.  The  most 
marked  varieties  are  the  Syrian  goat  {Copra 
MaaJiriea,  Linn.),  and  the  Angonif.'oat  {Cupta 
Angoremit,  Linn.),  with  fine  long  hair.  Thera 
is  also  a  variety  that  diHcrs  but  little  from 
British  specimens.  As  to  the  yfe/iin  ("wild 
goats,"  A.  v.),  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that 
some  tiiecics  of  iba  is  denoted,  pcrha^  t^ 
Capra  Stnaitica,  the  Beden  or  JnU  c^  Egypt 

Qoat,  Soape.     IAtoneneht,  Day  or.] 

Qo'aUl,  a  place  apparently  in  the  neigliLor- 
bood  of  Jerusalem,  and  named,  in  connection 
with  the  hill  Garcb,  only  in  Jer.  xxxi,  39. 

Oob,  a  place  mentioned  only  in  i  Sam.  xxi. 
le,  19,  as  the  scene  of  two  envountere  between 
David's  warriors  and  the  Philistines.  In  the 
parallel  account  in  1  Chr.  xx.  4,  the  name  is 
given  OS  Gkeek.  On  the  other  hand,  the  L.X.X. 
and  Syriac  have  Gath  in  the  flcst  case,  a  name 
which  in  Hebrew  somewhat  resembles  Gob. 

Gklblet,  a  circular  vessel  for  wine  or  other 

Gh)^.    1.  A  Reubenite  { I  Chr.  r.  «),  son  of 


o] 


Shomaiah.    _.  ^  , 

Oolan,  a  city  of  Bashan  (Deut.  iv.  4.1)  al- 
lotted out  of  the  half  tribe  of  Manassoh  to  tbe 
Leviies  (Jush.  xxi.  S7),  and  one  of  the  three 
cities  of  refuge  east  of  the  Jordnn  (xx.  8).  lu 
very  site  is  now  unknown.  The  city  of  Golan 
is  several  times  referred  to  by  Joscphus ;  he, 
however,  more  frc<[uentlv  speaks  of  the  province 
which  look  its  name  f^rom  it,  Gaulanitis,  It 
seems  that  when  the  city  of  Golan  rose  to  pow- 
er it  became  the  head  of  a  large  province,  the 
extent  of  which  is  pretty  occumtely  given  by 
JoscphuB.  It  Iny  east  of  Galilee,  and  north  of 
Gadarili.4  (G.ioAEtA).  The  River  Hieromax 
may  be  regarded  as  thesouth  border  of  Gaulan- 
itis. The  Jordan,  fh>m  the  Sea  of  Galilee  to 
its  fonntaiuB  at  Dan  and  Ca»area-Philip{H, 
fermed  tbe  western  boundarr.  It  is  important 
to  observe  that  tbe  bounilonea  of  the  modem 
province  of  JauUa  (which  is  the  Arabic  form 
of  the  Hebrew  Golan)  correspond,  so  far,  with 
those  of  Gaiilanitia  ;  wo  may,  therefore,  safely 
assnmo  that  their  northern  and  eastern  bounda- 
ries are  also  identical.  JaulAn  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Jedar  (the  ancient  fturtta,  and  on 
the  east  by  llanrin.  The  greater  part  of  Gau- 
lanitis is  a  flat  and  Itnile  table-land,  well  wa- 
tered, and  clothed  with  luxuriant  gross.  It  i* 
probably  to  this  region  the  name  Mi'iAur  is  given 
Inl  K.xx.aa.2S,  — "the  plain"  in  which  the 
Syrians  were  overthrown  by  (he  Israelites,  near 
Aphek,  which  perhaps  stood  upon  the  site  of 
.V >__    r+.      ^^ ,jjj,  of  Gao- 


the  modem  FUc.    The  v 


.  iw  almost  completely  deserted. 
Gklld,  the  most  valuable  of  metals,  fWim  its 
color,  lustre,  weight,  ducdliqr,  and  other  tiaeAtl 
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)in>pertio8  (Plln.  H,  N.  xxxiii.  19).  Hence  it 
18  tuicd  as  an  emblem  of  purity  (Job  xxiii.  10) 
and  nobility  ^Lam.  iv.  1 ).  Gold  was  known  from 
the  yery  earliest  times  (Gen.  ii.  11).  It  was  at 
lirst  chiefly'  used  for  ornaments,  &c.  (Gen.  xxiv. 
22.)  Corned  money  was  not  known  to  the 
ancients  till  a  comparatively  late  period;  and 
on  the  Egyptian  tombs,  gold  is  represented  as 
being  weigned  in  rings  for  commercial  purposes 
(comp.  Gen.  xliii.  21).  Gold  was  extremely 
abundant  in  ancient  times  (1  Chr.  xxii.  14; 
2  Chr.  i.  15,  ix.  9;  Nah.  ii.  9 ;  Dan.  iu.  1) ; 
but  this  did  not  depreciate  its  value,  because 
of  the  enormous  quantities  consumed  by  the 
wealthy  in  furniture,  &c.  (1  K.  vi.  22,  x.  pas- 
sim; Cant.  iii.  9,  10;  Esth.  i.  6;  Jer.  x.  9.) 
The  chief  countries  mentioned  as  producing 
gold  are  Arabia,  Sheba,  and  Ophir  (1  K.  ix. 
28,  X.  1 ;  Job  xxviii.  16).  Other  gold-bearine 
countries  were  Uphaz  (Jer.  x.  9 ;  Dan.  x.  5) 
and  Parvaim  (2  Chr.  iii.  6).  Metallunpc  pro- 
cesses are  mentioned  in  Ps.  Ixvi.  10;  Prov. 
xvii.  3,  xxvii.  21 ;  and  in  Is.  xlvi.  6,  the  trade 
of  goldsmith  (cf.  Judg.  xvii.  4)  is  alluded  to  in 
connection  with  the  overlaying  of  idols  with 
gold-leaf. 

QoVgOtbAt  the  Hebrew  name  of  the  spot 
at  which  our  Lord  was  crucified  (Matt,  xxvii. 
33;  Mark  xv.  22;  John  xix.  17).  By  these 
three  Evangelists  it  is  interpreted  to  mean  the 
"  place  of  a  skull."  St.  Lukc's  words  are  real- 
ly as  follows  —  "  The  place  which  is  called  '  a 
skull  * "  —  not,  as  in  the  other  Gospels,  "  of  a 
skull,"  thus  employing  the  Greek  term  exactly 
as  they  do  the  Hebrew  one.  Two  explanations 
of  the  name  are  given  :  (I)  that  it  was  a  spot 
where  executions  ordinarily  took  place,  and 
therefore  abounded  in  skulls.  Or  (2)  it  may 
come  from  the  look  or  form  of  the  spot  itselF, 
bald,  round,  and  skull-like,  and  therefore  a 
mound  or  hillock,  in  accordance  with  the  com- 
mon phrase  «^  for  which  there  is  no  direct  au- 
thority—  "Mount  Calvarf."  Whichever  of 
these  18  the  correct  explanation,  Golgotha  seems 
to  have  been  a  known  spot  Its  locality  in  re- 
gard to  Jerusalem  is  fully  examined  in  the  de- 
scription of  the  city. 

(arOli^athy  a  famous  giant  of  Gath,  who 
"morning  and  eyening  for  forty  days"  defied 
the  armies  of  Israel  (1  Sam.  xrii.).  He  was 
possibly  descended  fh>m  the  old  Rephaim,  of 
whom  a  scattered  remnant  took  refuge  with  the 
Philistines  after  their  dispersion  by  the  Am- 
monites (Dent.  ii.  20,  21 ;  2  Sam.  xxi.  22). 
His  heiffht  was  "  six  cubits  and  a  span,"  which, 
taking  the  cubit  at  21  inches,  would  make  him 
lOi  feet  high.  But  the  LXX.  and  Josephus 
read  "four  cubits  and  a  span."  The  scene  of 
his  combat  with  David  was  the  Valley  of  the 
Terebinth,  between  Shochoh  and  Azekah, — 
probably  among  the  western  passes  of  Benja- 
min, although  a  confused  modem  tradition  has 
given  the  name  of  Ain  Jahlood  (spring  of  Go- 
liath) to  the  spring  of  Harod  (Judg.  vii.  I ).  In 
2  Sam.  xxi.  19,  we  find  that  another  Goliath 
of  Gath  was  slain  by  Elhanan,  also  a  Bethle- 
hemite.    [Elhanan.] 

Go^mer.  L  The  eldest  son  of  Japheth,  and 
the  father  of  Ashkenaz,  Riphath,  and  Togar- 
mah  (Gren.  x.  2,  3).  His  name  is  subsequently 
noticed  but  once  (Ez.  xxxviii.  6)  as  an  ally  or 


subiect  of  the  Scythian  king  Gog.  He  is  gem 
erally  recognized  as  the  progenitor  of  the  early 
Cimmerians,  of  the  later  Ciinbri  and  the  other 
branches  of  the  Celtic  family,  and  of  the  mod- 
em Gael  and  Cymry,  the  latter  preserving  with 
very  slight  deviation  tlie  original  name.  —  2. 
The  daughter  of  Diblaim,  and  concubine  of 
Hosea  (i.  3). 

Qomor'rall,  one  of  the  five  *'  cities  of  the 
plain,"  or  "  vale  of  Siddim,"  that  under  their 
respective  kings  joined  battle  there  with  Che- 
donaomcr  (Gen.  xiv.  2-8)  and  his  allies,  by 
whom  they  were  discomfited  till  Abraham  came 
to  the  rescue.  Four  out  of  the  five  were  after- 
wards destroyed  by  the  Lord  with  fire  fVom 
heaven  (Gen.  xix.  23-29).  One  of  them  only, 
2^ar  or  Bela,  which  was  its  original  name,  was 
spared  at  the  request  of  Lot,  in  order  that  he 
might  take  refuge  there.  Of  these  Gomorrah 
seems  to  have  been  only  second  to  Sodom  in 
importance,  as  well  as  in  the  wickedness  that 
led  to  their  overthrow.  What  that  atrocity  was 
may  be  gathered  from  Gen.  xix.  4-8.  Their 
geographical  position  is  discussed  under 
Sodom. 

Gtomor'rhft,  the  manner  in  which  the  name 
GoMORBAH  is  written  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  Apoc- 
ryphal books  and  the  N.  Testament. 

UOpher-WOOd.  Only  once,  in  Gen.  yi. 
14.  The  Heb.  word  does  not  occur  in  the  cog- 
nate dialects.  The  A.  V.  has  made  no  attempt 
at  transhition.  Two  principal  coi\jectures  have 
been  proposed: — 1.  That  the  "trees  of  Go- 
pher are  any  trees  of  the  resinous  kind,  such 
as  pine,  fir,  &c.    2.  That  Gopher  is  cypress. 

Qor'gias,  a  general  in  the  servic*e'of  Anti- 
ochus  Epiphanes  (I  Mace.  iii.  38),  who  was  ap- 
pointed Dv  his  r^ent  Lysias  to  a  command  in 
the  expedition  against  Judiea  (b.c.  166),  in 
which  ne  was  defeated  by  Judas  Maccabaens 
widi  great  loss  (1  Mace.  iv.  1  ff.).  At  a  later 
time  (B.C.  164)  he  held  a  garrison  in  Jamnia, 
and  defeated  the  forces  of  Joseph  and  Azarias, 
who  attacked  him  contniry  to  the  orders  of  Ju- 
das (1  Mace.  V.  56  ff. ;  2  Mace.  xii.  32).  The 
account  of  Goi^gias  in  2  Mace,  is  very  obscure. 
Ap. 

Gk>rty^na9  a  city  of  Crete,  and  in  ancient 
times  its  most  important  city,  next  to  Cnossuf 
(1  Mace.  xy.  23).  It  was  nearly  half  way  be- 
tween tiie  eastern  and  western  extremities  of 
the  island,  and  seems  to  have  been  the  capital 
under  the  Romans.    Ap. 

Gto'shen,  a  word  of  uncertain  etymology, 
the  name  of  a  part  of  Eg^pt  where  thelsraelites 
dwelt  for  the  whole  penod  of  their  sojourn  in 
that  countr}'.  It  is  usually  called  the  "  land  of 
Goshen,"  but  also  Goshen  simply.  It  appears 
to  have  home  another  name,  "  the  land  of  Ra- 
meFes  "  (Gen.  xlvii.  1 1 ),  unless  this  be  the  name 
of  a  district  of  Goshen.  It  was  between  Joseph's 
residence  at  the  time  and  the  frontier  of  Pales- 
tine, and  apparently  the  extreme  provinoe  t»> 
wards  that  fi;ontier  (Gen.  xlvi.  29).  Gen.  xlvi. 
33, 34,  shows  that  Goshen  was  scarcely  regarded 
as  a  part  of  Egypt  Proper,  and  was  not  peopled 
by  Eg^tians,  -^  characteristics  that  would  po8i« 
tively  indicate  a  frontier  province.  The  next 
mention  of  Goshen  confirms  the  previous  infer- 
ence that  its  position  was  between  Canaan  and 
the  Delta  (Gen.  xlvii.  I.  5,  6,  11).     Goshen 
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wan  ft  pastoral  coanttr  where  some  of  Pharaoh's 
cattle  were  kept    The  clearest  indications  of 
the  exact  position  of  Goshen  are  those  afibrded 
by  the  narrative  of  the  Exodus.    The  Israelites 
set  oat  finom  the  town  of  Barneses  in  the  land 
of  Goahen,  made  two  days'  jonmey  to  "  the 
edge  of  the  wilderness/'  and  in  one  day  more 
readied  the  Bed  Sea.    At  the  starting-point 
two  routes  lay  before  them,  "  the  way  of  the 
land  of  the  Philistines  .  .  .  that  [was]  near/' 
and  "  the  way  of  the  wilderness  of  tke  Bed  Sea  " 
(Ex.  xiii.  17,  18).    From  these  indications  we 
infer  that  the  kmd  of  Goshen  most  have  in  part 
been  near  the  eastern  side  of  the  ancient  Delta, 
Bameses  lying  within  the  valley  now  called  the 
WddU'Tume^,  aboat  thirty  miles  in  a  direct 
coarse  from  the  ancient  western  shore  of  the 
Arabian  Gulf.    The  results  of  an  examination 
of  Biblical  evidence  are  that  the  land  of  Goshen 
lay  between  the  eastern  part  of  the  ancient  Delta 
and  the  western  border  of  Palestine,  that  it  was 
iicarcely  a  part  of  Egypt  Proper,  was  inhabited 
by  other  foreigners  besides  tne  Israelites,  and 
was  in  its  ^geographical  names  rather  Shemitic 
than  Egyptian ;  tnat  it  was  a  pastare-land,  espe- 
cially smted  to  a  shepherd-people,  and  safficient 
for  the  Israelites,  who  tnere  prospered,  and 
were    separate  from    the  main  body  of  the 
Egyptians ;  and  lastly,  that  one  of  its  towns 
lay  near  the  western  extremity  of  the  Wddi-i- 
Ttmujfldt,    These  indications  seem  to  ns  deci- 
sively to  indicate  the  Wddi-t-Tiuneddt,  the  val- 
ley along  which  anciently  flowed  the  canal  of 
the  Red  Sea.    Other  identifications  seem  to  as 
to  be  utterly  untenable  —  2.  The  "  land  "  or 
the  "  country  of  Goshen  "  is  twice  named  as  a 
district  in  Southern  Palestine  (Josh.  x.  41,  xi. 
16),  Apparently  between  the  south  country  and 
the  lowlands  of  Judah.  —  3.  A  town  of  the 
same  name  is  once  mentioned  in  company  with 
DebLr,  Soooh,  and  others,  as  in  the  mountains 
of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  51).    It  has  not  yet  been 
identified. 

Qospels*  The  name  Gospel  is  applied  to 
the  four  inspired  histories  of  the  life  and  teach- 
ing of  Christ  contained  in  the  New  Testament, 
of  which  separate  accounts  will  be  eiven  in 
their  place.  They  were  all  composed  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  first  century :  those  of 
St.  llatthew  and  St.  Mark  some  years  before 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem;  that  of  St.  Luke 
probably  about  a.d.  64 ;  and  that  of  St.  John 
towards  the  close  of  the  century.  Before  the 
end  of  the  second  century,  there  is  abundant 
evidence  that  the  four  Gospels,  as  one  collec- 
tion, were  generally  used  and  accepted.  For 
tlds  we  have  the  testimony  of  Irenieus,  Papias, 
Tertullian,  Origen,  Theophilus,  and  Tatian. 
The  Mnntorian  firagment  aeecribes  the  Gospels 
of  Luke  md  John ;  but  time  and  carelessness 
teem  to  have  destroyed  the  sentences  relating 
to  Biatthew  and  Mark.  Another  soaroe  of 
evidence  is  open  to  as,  in  the  dtatious  from  the 
(jospels  found  in  the  earliest  writers.  Barna- 
bas, Clemens  Bomanus,  and  Polycarp,  quote 
paMages  from  them,  but  not  with  verbal  exact- 
ness. The  testimony  of  Justin  Martyr  (bom 
about  ▲.D.  99,  martyred  a.d.  165)  is  much  full- 
er; many  of  his  quotations  are  found  verbatim 
tn  the  Gospels  or  St  Matthew,  St.  Luke,  and 
St.  John,  and   poesiblv  of   St.  Mark   also, 
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whose  words  it  is  more  difficult  to  separate 
Besides  these,  St.  Biatthew  ^>pears  to  be  quoted 
by  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  Diognetus,  by 
llegesippns,  Irennus,  l^tian,  Athenagoras,  and 
Theophuus.  Eusebius  records  that  Pantssnns 
found  in  India  Christians  who  used  the  Gospel 
of  St.  Matthew.  All  this  shows  that  long  oc- 
fore  the  end  of  the  second  century  the  Grospcl 
of  St  Biatthew  was  in  general  use.  From  Uie 
feet  that  St  Biark's  Gospel  has  few  places  pe- 
culiar to  it,  it  is  more  difficult  to  identify  cita- 
tions not  expressly  assigned  to  him ;  but  Justin 
Biartyr  and  Athenagoras  appear  to  quote  his 
Gospel,  and  Irenieus  does  so  by  name.  St. 
Luke  is  quoted  by  Justin,  Irenssus,  Tatian, 
Athenagoras,  and  Theophilus:  and  St  John 
Inr  all  of  these,  with  the  addition  of  Ignatius, 
the  Epistle  to  Diognetus,  and  Polycrates. 
From  these  we  may  conclude  that  before  the 
end  of  the  second  century  the  Gospel  collection 
was  well  known  and  in  general  use.  There  is 
yet  another  line  of  evidence.  The  heretical 
sects,  as  well  as  the  Fathers  of  the  Church, 
knew  the  Gospels ;  and  as  there  was  the  great- 
est hostility  between  them,  if  the  Gospels  had 
become  known  in  the  Church  aftier  tiie  dissen- 
sion arose,  the  heretics  would  never  have  ac- 
cepted them  as  genuine  fi^om  such  a  quarter. 
But  the  Gnostics  and  Biarcionites  arose  early 
in  the  second  century ;  and  therefore  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  Gospels  were  then  accepted,  and 
thus  they  are  traced  back  almost  to  the  times 
of  the  Apostles.  As  a  matter  of  literary  his- 
tory, notning  can  be  better  established  than  the 
genuineness  of  the  Gospels.  On  comparing 
these  four  books  one  witn  another,  a  peculiar 
difficulty  claims  attention,  which  has  had  much 
to  do  with  the  controversy  as  to  their  genuine- 
ness. In  the  fourth  Gospel  the  narrative  co- 
incides with  that  of  the  other  three  in  a  few 
passases  only.  Putting  aside  the  account  of 
the  Passion,  Jhere  are  only  three  fects  which 
John  relates  in  common  with  the  other  Evange- 
lists. Two  of  these  are,  the  feeding  of  the  five 
thousand,  and  the  storm  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
(ch.  vi.).  The  third  is  the  anointing  of  His 
feet  by  Mary.  Whilst  the  others  present  the 
life  of  Jesus  in  Gralilee,  John  follows  him  into 
Judssa ;  nor  should  we  know,  bu2  for  him,  that 
our  Lord  had  journeyed  to  Jerusalem  at  the 
prescribed  feasts.  The  received  explanation  is 
the  only  satisfactory  one,  namely,  that  John, 
writing  last,  at  the  close  of  the  first  century, 
had  seen  the  other  Gospels,  and  purposely  ab- 
stained from  writing  anew  what  they  nad  suffi- 
ciently recorded.  In  the  other  three  Gospels 
there  is  a  great  amount  of  agreement  If  we 
suppose  the  history  that  they  contain  to  be 
divided  into  sections,  in  48  of  these  all  the 
Uiree  narratives  coincide,  12  more  are  given  by 
Biatthew  and  Mark  only,  5  by  Bfark  and  Luke 
only,  and  14  by  Biatthew  and  Luke.  To  these 
must  be  added  5  peculiar  to  Biatthew,  2  to 
Mark,  and  9  to  Luke ;  and  the  enumeration  is 
complete.  But  this  applies  only  to  general 
coincidence  as  to  the  facts  narrated :  the  amount 
of  verbal  coincidence,  that  is,  the  passages  either 
verbally  the  same,  or  coinciding  in  ue  use  of 
many  of  the  same  words,  is  much  smaller. 
Witnout  going  minutely  into  the  examination 
of  examples,  which  would  be  desirable  if  space 
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permitted,  the  leading  facts  connected  with  the 
subject  may  be  thus  summed  up :  —  The  verbal 
and  material  agreement  of  the  three  first  Evan- 
gelists is  such  as  does  not  occur  in  any  other 
authors  who  have  written  independently  of  one 
another.  The  verbal  agreement  is  greater 
whei*o  the  spoken  words  of  others  are  citra  than 
where  facts  are  recorded ;  and  greatest  in  quo- 
tations of  the  woinls  of  our  Lord.  But  in 
some  leading  events,  as  in  the  call  of  the  four 
first  disciples,  that  of  Matthew,  and  the  Trans- 
figuration, the  agreement  even  in  expression  is 
remarkable :  there  are  also  narratives  where 
there  is  no  verbal  harmonv  in  the  outset,  but 
only  in  the  crisis  or  emphatic  part  of  the  story 
(Matt.  viii.  3  =  Mark  i.  41  =  Luke  v.  13,  and 
Matt.  xiv.  19,  20=s  Mark  vi.  41-43  »Luke  ix. 
16,17).  The  language  of  all  three  is  Greek, 
with  Hebrew  idioms  :  the  Hebraisms  are  most 
abundant  in  St.  Mark,  and  fewest  in  St.  Luke. 
In  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament,  the 
Evangelists,  or  two  of  them,  sometimes  exhibit 
a  verbal  agreement,  although  they  differ  from 
the  Hebrew  and  from  the  Septuagint  version 
(Matt.  iii.  3  »  Mark  i.  3  =  Luke  iii.  4 ;  Matt, 
iv.  10  s  Luke  iv.  8  ;  Matt.  xi.  10  =  Mark  i.  2 
=:=  Luke  vii.  27,  &c.).  Except  as  to  24  verses, 
the  Grospel  of  Mark  contains  no  principal  facts 
which  are  not  found  in  Matthew  and  Luke; 
but  he  often  supplies  details  omitted  by  them, 
and  these  are  often  such  as  would  belong  to  the 
graphic  account  of  an  eve-witness.  There  are 
no  cases  in  which  Mattliew  an<l  Luke  exactly 
harmonize,  where  Mark  does  not  also  coincide 
with  them.  In  several  places  the  words  of 
Mark  have  something  in  common  with  each  of 
the  other  narratives,  so  as  to  form  a  connecting 
link  between  them,  where  their  words  slightly 
differ.  The  examples  of  verbal  agreement  be- 
tween Mark  and  Luke  are  not  so  long  or  so 
numerous  as  those  between  Matthew  and  Lnke, 
and  Mat^ew  and  Mark ;  but  as  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  events,  Mark  and  Luke  firequentlv  co- 
incide, where  Matthew  differs  from  them.  These 
are  the  leading  particulars  ;  but  they  are  very 
far  from  giving  a  complete  notion  of  a  phenom- 
enon that  is  well  worthy  of  that  attention  and 
reverent  study  of  the  sacred  text  by  which 
alone  it  can  be  fully  and  fairly  apprehended. 
The  attempts  at  a  solution  are  so  many,  that 
they  can  be  more  easily  classified  than  enume- 
rated. The  first  and  most  obvious  suggestion 
would  be,  that  the  narrators  made  use  of  each 
other's  work.  Accordingly,  Grotius,  Mill,  Wet- 
stein,  Griesbach,  and  many  others,  have  en- 
deavored to  ascertain  which  Gospel  is  to  be 
regarded  as  the  first ;  which  is  copied  from  tlie 
first ;  and  which  is  the  last,  and  copied  from 
the  other  two.  But  the  theory  in  its  crude 
form  is  in  itself  most  improbable ;  and  the 
wonder  is  that  so  much  time  and  learning  have 
been  devoted  to  it.  It  assumes  that  an  Evange- 
list has  taken  up  the  work  of  his  predecessor, 
and,  without  substantial  alteration,  has  mode  a 
few  changes  in  form,  a  few  additions  and  re- 
trenchments, and  has  then  allowed  the  whole 
to  go  forth  under  his  name.  The  supposition 
of  a  common  original  from  which  tne  three 
Gospels  were  drawn,  each  with  more  or  less 
modification,  would  naturally  occur  to  those 
who  rejected  the  notion  that  the  Evangelists 


had  copied  from  each  other.  It  appeared  to 
Kichhom  that  the  portions  which  are  common 
to  all  the  three  Gospels  were  contained  in  a 
certain  common  document,  from  which  they  all 
drew.  He  considers  himself  entitled  to  assume 
that  he  can  reconstruct  the  original  document, 
and  also  that  there  must  have  been  four  other 
documents  to  account  for  the  phenomena  of 
the  text.  Thus  he  makes  —  1 .  The  original 
document.  2.  An  altered  copy  which  St.  Mat- 
thew used.  3.  An  altered  copy  wHich  St.  Luke 
used.  4.  A  third  copy,  made  from  the  two- 
preceding,  used  by  St.  Mark.  5.  A  fourth 
altered  copy,  used  by  St.  Matthew  and  St. 
Luke  in  common.  As  there  is  no  ertemtd  evi- 
dence worth  considering  that  this  original  or 
anv  of  its  numerous  copies  ever  existed,  the 
value  of  this  elaborate  hypothesis  must  depend 
upon  its  furnishing  the  only  explanation,  and 
that  a  sufficient  one,  of  the  facts  of  the  text. 
Bishop  Marsh,  however,  finds  it  necessary,  in 
order  to  complete  the  account  of  the  text,  to 
raise  the  number  of  documents  to  eight,  still 
without  producing  an^  external  evidence  for 
the  existence  of  any  of'^  them  ;  and  this,  on  one 
side,  deprives  Eichhom's  theory  of  the  merit 
of  completeness,  and,  on  the  other,  presents  ft 
much  broader  surface  to  the  obvious  objections. 
He  assumes  the  existence  of —  1 .  A  Hebrew 
original.  2.  A  Greek  translation.  3.  A  tran- 
script of  No.  I,  with  alterations  and  additions. 
4.  Another,  with  another  set  of  alterations  and 
additions.  5.  Another,  combining  both  the 
preceding,  used  by  St.  Mark,  who  also  used  No. 
2.  6.  Another,  with  the  tlterations  and  addi- 
tions of  No.  3,  and  with  furiher  additions,  used 
by  St.  Matthew.  7.  Another,  with  those  of 
No.  4  and  further  additions,  used  by  St  Luke, 
who  also  used  No.  2.  8:  A  wholly  distinct 
Hebrew  document,  in  which  our  Lord's  precepts, 
parables,  and  discourses  were  recorded,  but  not 
m  chronolc^cal  order ;  used  both  by  St  Mat- 
thew and  St.  Luke.  It  will  be  allowed  that 
this  elaborate  hypothesis,  whether  in  the  form 
given  it  by  Marsh  or  by  Eichhom,  possesses  al- 
most every  fault  that  can  be  charged  against  an 
argument  of  tliat  kind.  For  every  new  class 
of  facts  a  new  document  must  be  assumed  to 
have  existed.  The  "  original  Gospel "  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  of  such  authority  as  to  be 
circulated  everywhere:  yet  so  defective,  as  to 
require  annotation  from  any  hand,  so  little 
reverenced  that  no  hand  spared  it.  If  all  the 
Evangelists  agreed  to  draw  fh>m  such  a  work, 
it  must  have  ^n  widely  if  not  universally  ac- 
cepted in  the  Church;  and  yet  there  is  no 
record  of  its  existtmce.  The  force  of  this  di- 
lemma has  been  felt  by  the  supporter)}  of  the 
theory :  if  the  work  was  of  high  authority,  it 
would  have  been  preserved,  or  at  least  men- 
tioned ;  if  of  lower  authority,  it  could  not  have 
become  the  basis  of  three  canonical  Gospels : 
and  various  attempts  have  been  made  to  escape 
from  it.  There  is  another  supposition  to  ac- 
count for  these  facts,  of  which  perhaps  Gieseler 
has  been  the  most  acute  expositor.  It  is  prob- 
able that  none  of  the  Gospels  was  written  until 
many  years  af^er  the  day  of  Pentecost,  on 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  descended  on  the  assem- 
bled disciples.  From  that  day  commenced  at 
Jerusalem  the  work  of  preaching  the  Gospel 
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and  oonvertiiig  the  world.  Prayer  and  preach- 
ing were  the  bosiness  of  the  Apostles  lives. 
Now,  their  preaching  must  have  been,  fh>m  the 
natare  of  tne  case,  in  great  part  historic^;  it 
mnst  have  been  based  anon  an  account  of  the 
life  and  acts  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  There  was 
no  written  record  to  which  the  hearers  might 
be  referred  for  historical  details,  and  therefore 
the  preachers  must  furnish  not  only  inferences 
from  the  life  of  our  Lord,  but  the  'facts  of  the 
life  itself.  The  preaching,  then,  must  have 
been  of  such  a  kmd  as  to  be  to  the  hearers 
what  the  reading  of  lessons  from  the  Gospels  is 
to  us.  There  is  no  improbability  in  supposing 
that  in  the  course  of  twenty  or  thirty  years^ 
assiduous  teaching,  without  a  written  Gospel, 
the  matter  of  the  apostolic  preaching  should 
have  taken  a  settled  rorm.  Not  only  might  the 
Apostles  think  it  well  that  their  own  accounts 
should  agree,  as  in  substance  so  in  form ;  but 
the  teachers  whom  they  sent  forth,  or  left  be- 
hind in  the  churches  they  visited,  would  have  to 
be  prepared  for  their  mission ;  and,  so  Ion;;  as 
there  waf»  no  written  Grospel  to  put  into  their 
hands,  it  might  be  desirable  that  the  oral  in- 
struction should  be  as  tar  as  possible  one  and 
the  same  to  all.  The  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  supplied  for  a  time  such  aid  as  made  a 
iiTitten  Gospel  unnecessary ;  but  the  Apostles 
savr  the  dangers  and  errors  which  a  traditional 
GoApd  would  be  exposed  to  in  the  course  of 
time ;  and,  whilst  they  wore  still  preaehinsr  the 
oral  Gospel  in  the  strength  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
they  were  admonished  by  the  same  Divine  Per- 
son to  prepare  those  written  records  which  were 
hereafter  to  be  the  daily  spiritual  food  of  all  the 
Church  of  Christ.  Nor  is  there  any  thing  un- 
natural in  the  supposition  that  the  Apostles 
intentionally  uttered  their  witness  in  the  same 
order,  and  even,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  same 
form  of  words.  The  language  of  their  first 
preaching  was  the  Syro-Chaldaic,  which  was  a 
poor  and  scanty  language ;  and  though  Greek 
was  now  widely  spread,  and  was  the  language 
even  of  several  places  in  Palestine,  though  it 
prevailed  in  Antioch,  whence  the  first  missions 
to  Greeks  and  Hellenists,  or  Jews  who  spoke 
Greek,  proceeded  (Acts  xi.  20,  xiii.  1-3),  the 
Greek  tongue,  as  used  by  Jews,  partook  of  the 
poverty  of  tlie  speech  which  it  replaced ;  as,  in- 
deed, It  is  impossible  to  borrow  a  whole  lan- 
guage without  borrowing  the  habits  of  thought 
upon  whkh  it  has  built  itself.  It  is  supposed, 
then,  that  the  preaching  of  the  Apostles,  and 
the  teaching  whereby  they  prepared  others  to 
preach,  as  they  did,  would  tend  to  assume  a 
eommon  form,'more  or  less  fixed ;  and  that  the 
portions  of  the  three  Gospels  which  harmonize 
most  exactly,  owe  their  agreement,  not  to  the 
fact  that  they  were  copied  ftom  each  other,  ^- 
though  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  the  later 
writer  made  no  use  of  the  earlier  one,  nor  to 
the  existence  of  anv  original  document  now 
lost  to  us,  but  to  the  ^ict  that  the  apostolic 
preaching  had  already  clothed  itself  in  a  settled 
or  usual  form  of  words,  to  which  the  writers 
inclined  to  conform  without  feeling  bound  to 
do  80 ;  and  the  differences  which  occur,  often  in 
the  closest  proximity  to  the  harmonies,  arise 
from  the  feeling  of  mdependenoe  with  which 
•ach  wrote  what  he  had  seen  and  heard,  or,  in 


the  case  of  Mark  and  Luke,  what  apostolic  wit- 
nesses had  told  him.  The  harmonies  begin  with 
the  baptism  of  John ;  that  is,  with  the  conse- 
cration of  the  Lord  to  His  Messianic  office;  and 
with  this  event  probably  the  ordinary  preaching 
of  the  Apostles  would  begin,  for  its  purport 
was  that  Jesus  is  the  Messiah,  and  that  as  Mes- 
siah He  suffered,  died,  and  rose  again.  They 
are  very  fi-equent  as  we  approach  the  period  of 
the  Passion,  because  the  sufferings  of  the  Lord 
would  be  much  in  the  mouth  of  every  one  who 
preached  the  Gospel,  and  all  would  become 
himiliar  with  the  words  in  which  the  Apostles 
described  it  But  as  regards  the  Resurrection, 
which  differed  from  the  Passion  in  that  it  was 
a  fact  which  the  enemies  of  Christianity  felt 
bound  to  dispute  (Matt,  xxviii.  15),  it  is  possi' 
ble  that  the  diverj^nce  arose  from  the  intention 
of  each  Evangelist  to  contribute  something 
towards  the  weight  of  evidence  for  this  ocntnS 
truth.  Accordingly,  all  the  four,  even  St  Mark 
(xvi.  14),  who  ofbcher  throws  a  new  light  upon 
old  ground  than  opens  out  new,  mention  dis- 
tinct acts  and  appearances  of  the  Lord  to  es- 
tablish that  He  was  risen  indeed.  The  verbal 
agreement  is  greater  where  the  words  of  others 
are  recorded,  and  greatest  of  all  where  they  are 
those  of  Jesus,  because  here  the  apostolic 
preaching  would  be  especitUly  exact ;  and  where 
the  historical  fact  is  the  utterance  of  certain 
words,  the  duty  of  the  historian  is  narrowed  to 
a  bare  record  of  them.  That  this  opinion 
would  explain  many  of  the  facts  connected 
with  the  text  is  certain.  Whether,  besides 
conforming  to  the  words  and  arrangement  of 
the  apostolic  preaching,  the  Evangelists  did  in 
any  cases  make  use  of  each  other's  work  or  not, 
it  would  require  a  more  carefiil  investigation 
of  details  to  discuss  than  space  permits.  How 
docs  this  last  theory  bear  upon  our  Ixslief  in  the 
inspiration  of  the  Gospels  ?  Supposing  that  the 
portion  of  th\^  three  first  Gospels  whicn  is  com- 
mon to  all  has  been  derived  from  the  preaching 
of  the  Apostlet)  in  general,  then  it  is  drawn  direct- 
Iv  from  a  soun^  which  we  know  from  our  Lord 
Himself  to  hare  been  inspired.  Now,  the  in- 
spiration of  an  historical  writing  will  consist  in 
its  truth,  and  w  its  selection  of  even  us.  Every 
thing  narrated  must  be  substantially  md  ex- 
actly true,  and  ihe  comparison  of  the  Gospels 
one  with  another  offers  us  nothing  that  does 
not  answer  to  thli  test  There  are  differences 
of  arran^ment  of  events ;  here  some  details  of 
a  narrative  or  a  discourse  are  supplied  which 
are  wanting  there ;  and  if  the  writer  liad  pro- 
fessed to  follow  a  strict  chronological  order,  or 
had  pretended  that  his  record  was  not  onl  v  true 
but  complete,  then  one  inversion  of  ortfer,  or 
one  omission  of  a  syllable,  would  convict  him 
of  inaccuracy.  But  if  it  is  plain  —  if  it  is  all 
but  avowed — that  minute  furonological  data 
are  not  part  of  the  writer's  purpose — if  it  is 
also  plain  that  nothing  but  a  selection  of  the 
facts  is  intended,  or,  indeed,  possible  (John  xxi. 
25)  —  then  the  proper  test  to  apply  is,  whether 
each  gives  us  a  picture  of  the  life  aud  ministry 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  that  is  self-consistent  aud 
consistent  with  the  others,  such  as  would  lie  suit- 
able to  the  use  of  those  who  were  to  believe  on 
His  Name — for  this  is  their  evident  intention' 
About  the  answer  there  should  be  no  doubt* 
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We  haye  seen  that  each  Gospel  has  its  own  fea- 
tures, and  that  the  divine  element  has  controlled 
the  haman,  but  not  destroyed  it.  But  the  pic- 
ture which  thej  conspire  to  draw  is  one  full  of 
harmonj.  Tlie  histories  are  true  according  to 
anj  test  that  should  be  applied  to  a  history ; 
and  the  events  that  they  select — though  we 
could  not  presume  to  say  that  they  were  more 
important  than  what  are  omitted,  except  firom 
the  fact  of  the  emission  —  are  at  least  such  as 
to  have  given  the  whole  Christian  Church  a  j 
clear  conception  of  the  Redeemer's  life,  so  that  i 
none  has  ever  complained  of  insufficient  means 
of  knowing  Him. 

Gothou^as.  Josias,  son  of  Gotholias, 
was  one  of  the  sons  of  Elam  who  returned 
from  Babylon  with  Esdras  (1  £sd.  viii.  33). 
Ap. 

Gtotho^nielf  father  of  Chabris  (Jud.  vi.  15). 
Ap. 

Gk>1ird.  I.  KiMji&n,  only  in  Jon.  iv.  6-10. 
A  difference  of  opinion  has  long  existed  as  to 
the  plant  which  is  intended  by  this  word ;  but 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  hka- 
v&n  which  afforded  shade  to  the  prophet  Jonah 
oefore  Nineveh  is  the  Ridnus  oommtmis,  or  cas- 
tor-oil plant,  which,  formerly  a  native  of  Asia, 
is  now  naturalized  in  America,  Africa,  and  the 
south  of  Europe.  This  plant  varies  consider- 
ably in  size,  being  in  India  a  tree,  but  in  Eng- 
land seldom  attaining  a  ereater  height  than 
three  or  four  feet.  The  feaves  are  large  and 
palmate,  with  serrated  lobes,  and  would  form 
an  excellent  shelter  for  the  sun-stricken  pro- 
phet The  seeds  contain  the  oil  so  well  known 
under  the  name  of  "  castor-oil,"  which  has  for 
ivres  been  in  high  repute  as  a  medicine.  2. 
Pakku'dth  and  n^ka'im,  (i.)  In  2  K.  iv.  39,  a 
fruit  used  as  rood,  disagreeable  to  the  taste, 
and  supposed  to  be  poisonous,  (ii.)  In  1  K.  vi. 
18,  vii.  24,  as  an  architectural  ornament,  where 
A.  V.  "knops."  With  i^ard  to  the  "wild 
gourds"  {poicku*6th)  of  2  K.  iv.  39,  which  one 
of  "  the  sons  of  the  prophets  "  gathered  igno- 
rantly,  supposing  them  to  be  good  for  food, 
there  can  be  no  (toubt  that  it  is  a  species  of  the 
gourd  tribe  ( CucwhiiacecB),  which  contains  some 
plants  of  a  very  bitter  and  dangerous  character. 
The  leaves  and  tendrils  of  this  family  of  plants 
bear  some  resemblance  to  those  or  the  vine. 
Hence  the  expression  "  wild  vine ; "  and  as 
several  kinds  of  Cucitrhkacece,  such  as  melons, 
pumpkins,  &c.,  are  favorite  articles  of  refresh- 
ing rood  amongst  the  Orientals,  we  can  easily 
understand  the  cause  of  the  mistake.  The  ety- 
mology of  the  word  from  palca\  "  to  split  or 
burst  open,"  has  been  thought  to  ikvor  the  iden- 
tification of  the  plant  with  the  Ecbalium  date- 
rium,  or  "  squirting  cucumber,"  so  cailled  from 
the  elasticity  with  which  the  fruit,  when  ripe, 
opens  and  scatters  the  seeds  when  touched. 
Celsius,  Rosenm>l]ler,  Winer,  and  Gresenius  are 
in  favor  of  this  explanation,  and,  it  must  be 
confessed,  not  without  some  reason.  The  old 
versions,  however,  understand  the  colocynth, 
the  fniit  of  which  is  about  the  size  of  an  orange. 
The  drastic  medicine  in  such  general  use  is  a 
preparation  from  this  plant.  Since  the  dry 
gourds  of  the  colocynth,  when  crushed,  burst 
with  a  crashing  noise,  there  is  ranch  reason  for 
being  satisfied  with  an  explanation  which  has 


authority,  etymology,  and  general  soitableiMa^ 
in  its  fevor. 

Gtovemor.  In  the  Anth.  Ver.  this  ona 
English  word  is  the  representatiye  of  no  less 
than  ten  Hebrew  and  four  Greek  words.  1. 
Alliq)hf  the  chief  of  a  tribe  or  family  ( Jndg.  vi. 
15;  Is.  Ix.  22;  Mic.  v.  1),  and  equivalent  to 
the  "prince  of  a  thousand  "  of  Ex.  xviii.  21, 
or  the  "  head  of  a  thousand  "  of  Num.  i.  16.  It  is 
the  term  applied  to  the  "  dukes  "  of  Edom  ( Gen. 
xxxiv.).  —  2.  Chdkek  (Jndg.  v.  9),  and  3.  mi- 
chdkek  (Judg.  v.  14),  denote  a  ruler  in  his  ca- 
pacity of  lawgiver^  and  dispenser  of  justice  (Gen. 
xlix.  10;  Pijy.  viii.  15;  comp.  Judg.  v.  14 
with  Is.  X.  1).  —4.  Mdskei,  a  ruler  considered 
especially  as  having  povser  over  the  property  and 
persons  of  his  subiects  (Josh.  xli.  2 ;  Fs.  cv.  20 : 
Gen.  xxiv.  2 ) .  The  "  governors  of  the  people, 
in  2  Chr.  xxiii.  20,  appear  to  have  been  the 
king's  body-guaid  (cf.  2  K.  xi.  1 9).  —  5.  Nagid 
denotes  Aprominent  persona^,  whatever  his  ca- 
pacity. It  is  applied  to  a  king  as  the  military 
and  civil  chief  of  his  people  (2  Sam.  v.  2,  vi.  21 ; 
I  Chr.  xxix.  22),  to  the  general  of  an  army 
(2  Chr.  xxxii.  21),  and  to  the  head  of  a  trilx) 
(2  Chr.  xix.  11).  It  denotes  an  officer  of  hi^h 
rank  in  the  palace,  the  lord  high  chamberlain 
(2  Chr.  xxviii.  7).  — 6.  Nad.  The  prevailing 
idea  in  this  word  is  that  of  elevatum.  It  is  ap- 
plied to  the  chief  of  the  tribe  (Gen.  xvii.  20; 
Num.  ii.  3,  &c.),  to  the  heads  of  sections  of  a 
tribe  (Num.  iii.  32,  vii.  2),  and  to  a  powerful 
sheik  (Gen.  xxiii.  6).  In  general,  it  denotes 
a  man  of  elevated  rank.  —  7.  Pechdh  is  a  word 
probably  of  Assyrian  origin.  It  is  applied  in 
I  K.  X.  15  to  the  petty  chieftains  who  were  trib- 
utary to  Solomon  (2  Chr.  ix.  14) ;  to  the  mili- 
tary commander  of  the  S^ans  (1  K.  xx.  24), 
the'  Assyrians  (2  K.  xviii.  24,  xxiii.  6),  the 
Chaldsans  (Jer.  Ii.  23),  and  the  Medes  (Jer.  Ii. 
38).  Under  the  Persian  viceroys,  during  the 
Babylonian  captivity,  the  land  of  the  Hebrews 
appears  to  have  been  portioned  out  among 
"  governors  "  {pach6th)  inferior  in  rank  to  the 
satraps  (Ezr.  viii.  36),  like  the  other  provinces 
which  were  under  the  dominion  of  the  Persian 
king  (Neh.  ii.  7,  9).  It  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine the  precise  limits  of  their  authority,  or  the 
functions  which  they  had  to  perform.  It  ap- 
pears from  Ezr.  vi.  8  that  these  governors  were 
intrusted  with  the  collection  of  the  king's 
taxes;  and  from  Neh.  v.  18,  xii.  26,  that  they 
were  supported  by  a  contribution  levied  upon 
the  people,  which  was  technically  termed  "  the 
bread  of  the  governor"  (comp.  Ezr.  iv.  14). 
They  were  probably  assisted  in  discharging 
their  official  aisties  by  a  council  (Ezr.  iv.  7, 
vi.  6).  The  "governor"  beyond  the  river  had 
a  jndgment-seat  at  Jerusalem,  from  which  pro- 
bably he  administered  justice  when  making  a 
progress  through  his  province  (Neh.  iii.  7).  — 8. 
Pd&d  denotes  sunply  a  person  appointed  to  any 
office.  It  is  used  or  the  officers  proposed  to  be 
appointed  by  Joseph  (Gen.  xli.  34) ;  of  Zebul. 
Abimelech's  lientenant  (Jndg.  ix.  28) ;  of  an 
officer  of  the  h^h-priest  (2  Chr.  xxiv.  11); 
and  of  a  priest  or  Levite  of  high  rank  (Neh.  zL 
14,  22).  —  9.  ShalUt,  a  man  of  authority,  Ap* 
plied  to  Joseph  as  Pharaoh's  prime  minister 
(Gen.  xlii.  6) ;  to  Arioch,  the  captain  of  the 
guard ;  to  the  king  of  Babylon  (Dan.  ii.  15) ; 
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and  to  DsLiel  as  third  in  rank  under  BelshaK- 
zar  (Dan.  v.  29).  — 10.  Sar,  a  chief,  in  anj  ca- 
paci^.  The  term  is  used  equally  of  the  gene- 
ral of  an  annj  (Gen.  xxi.  22),  or  the  command- 
er of  a  division  (1  K.  xvi.  9,  xi.  24),  as  of  the 
governor  of  Pharaoh's  prison  (Gen.  xxxix. 
21),  and  the  chief  of  his  butlers  and  bakers 
(Gen.  zl.  2),  or  herdsmen  (Gen.  zlvii.  6).  — 11. 
ievdpxiK  (2  Cor.  xi.  32),  an  officer  of  rank 
under  Aretas,  the  Arabian  Vdng  of  Damascus. 
It  has  been  conjectured  that  ue  ethnarch  of 
Damascus  was  merely  the  governor  of  the  resi- 
dent Jews,  but  it  does  not  seem  probable  that 
an  officer  of  snch  limited  jurisdicaon  would  be 
styled  "  the  ethnarch  of  Aretas  the  king ; "  and 
as  the  term  is  clearly  capable  of  a  wi<k  range 
of  meanins,  it  was  most  likely  intended  to  de- 
note one  who  held  the  city  and  district  of  Da- 
mascus as  the  king^s  vassal  or  representative. 
— 12.  Tye/itfv,  the  procurator  of  Judsea  under 
the  Romans  (Ifatt.  xxvii.  2,  &c.).  — 13.  oIkovo- 
(UK  (Gal.  iv.  2),  a  steward,  apparently  intrusted 
with  the  mansigement  of  a  mmor's  property. — 
14.  ipxiTpinXtvoi  (John  ii.  9),  "  the  governor  of 
the  feast."  Lightfoot  supposes  him  to  have 
been  a  kind  of  chaplain,  who  pronounced  the 
blessings  ipon  the  wine  that  was  drunk  during 
the  seven  days  of  the  marriage  feast.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  been  on  intimate  terms  with  the 
oride^room,  and  to  have  presided  at  the  ban- 
quet m  his  stead.  The  duties  of  the  master  of 
a  feast  are  given  at  ftdl  length  in  Eodus.  xxxv. 
(xxxii.) 

Gk>^zan  seems,  in  the  A.  V.  of  1  Chr.  v.  26, 
to  be  the  name  of  a  river ;  but  in  Kinss  (2  K. 
xvii.  6,  and  xviil.  1 1 )  it  is  evidently  ap^ica,  not 
to  a  river,  but  a  country.  Gozan  was  the  tract 
to  which  the  Israelites  were  carried  away  cap- 
tive by  Pul,  Tiglath-Pileser,  and  Shalmaneser, 
or  possibly  Sargon.  It  has  been  variously 
placed;  but  it  is  probably  identical  with  the 
GauzanilU  of  Ptolemy,  and  may  be  regarded  as 
represented  by  the  Mygdonia  of  other  writers. 
It  was  the  tract  watered  by  the  Habor,  the  mod- 
em Khfobour,  the  great  Mesopotamian  affiuent 
of  the  Euphrates. 

QralM,  1  Esd.  V.  29.    [Haoaba.]    Ap. 

Qrspe.    [ViirB.| 

Qrass.  l.  This  is  the  ordinaiy  rendering 
of  the  Hebrew  word  cMtsir  (1  K.  xviii.  5 ;  Job 
xl.  5,  Ps.  civ.  14 ;  Is.  xv.  6).  As  the  herbage 
rapidly  fiuies  under  the  psonching  heat  of  the 
sun  of  Palestine,  it  has  afibrded  to  the  sacred 
writers  an  imaffe  of  the  fleeting  nature  of  hu- 
man fortunes  (Job  vill.  12;  Ps.  xxxvii.  2),  and 
also  of  the  brevity  of  human  life  (Is.  xl.  6,  7 ; 
Ps.  xc  5).  — 2.  In  the  A.  V.  of  Jer.  1.  11,  "as 
the  heifer  at  grass  "  should  be  "  as  the  heifer 
treading  out  com"(comp.  Hos.  x.  11).  —  3. 
In  Num.  xxii.  4,  where  mention  is  made  of  the 
ox  licking  up  the  grass  of  the  field,  the  Heb. 
word  is  yatk,  which  elsewhere  is  rendered  oraoi. 
—4.  *etk>  signifies  herbt  for  human  food  (Gen. 
i.  30;  Ps.  civ.  14),  but  also  fodder  for  cattle 
(Dent  xi.  15 ;  Jer.  xiv.  6).  It  is  the  grass  of 
the  field  (Gen.  ii.  5;  Ex.  ix.  22)  and  of  the 
mountain  (Is.  xlii.  15;  Prov.  xxvii.  25).  In 
the  N.  T.,  wherever  the  word  grass  oocnrs,  it  is 
the  representative  of  the  Greek  XPP'f^* 


Eiopper.    [Locust.] 
Orave.    ibctrial.] 


Qreavea  {mitichdh).  This  word  occurs  in 
the  A.  V.  only  in  1  Sam.  xvii.  6.  Its  ordinary 
meaning  is  a  piece  of  defensive  armor  which 
reached  from  the  foot  to  the  knee,  and  thus  pro- 
tected the  shin  of  the  wearer.  But  the  mitschdk 
of  the  above  passfu;e  can  hardly  have  been  armor 
of  this  nature.  It  was  not  worn  on  the  legs, 
but  on  the  feet,  of  Goliath,  and  would  there- 
fore appear  to  have  been  a  kind  of  shoe  or  boot 

Qreeooy  Qreeks,  Grecians.  The  his- 
tories of  Greece  and  Palestine  are  as  little  con- 
nected as  those  of  any  other  two  nations  exercis- 
ing the  same  influence  on  the  destinies  of  man- 
kind could  well  be.  The  Homeric  Epos  in  its 
widest  range  does  not  include  the  Hebrews, 
while  on  the  other  hand  the  Mosaic  idea  of  the 
Western  world  seems  to  have  been  sufficiently 
indefinite.  It  is  possible  that  Moses  may  have 
derived  some  geographical  outlines  from  the 
Egyptians ;  but  he  does  not  use  them  in  Gen. 
X.  2-5,  where  he  mentions  the  descendants  of 
Javan  as  peopling  the  isles  of  the  Gentiles. 
From  the  tmie  of  Moses  to  that  of  Joel  we  have 
no  notice  of  the  Greeks  in  the  Hebrew  writings. 
When  indeed  the  Hebrews  came  into  contact 
with  the  lonians  of  Asia  Minor,  and  reco^ised 
them  as  the  long-lost  islanders  of  the  li^^tem 
migration,  it  was  natural  that  they  should  mark 
the  similarity  of  sound  between  Jcaxm  and 
lones ;  and  the  application  of  that  name  to  the 
Asiatic  Greeks  would  tend  to  satisfy  in  some 
measure  a  longing  to  realue  the  Mt^aic  ^thno^- 
laph^.  Accordingly,  the  O.  T.  word  wliich  is 
Greaa,  in  A.  V.  Greeoe,  Greeks,  &c.,  is  in  He- 
brew Javan  (Joel  iii.  6 ;  Dan.  viii.  21 ) :  the 
Hebrew,  however,  is  sometimes  stained  (Is. 
Ixvi.  19 ;  £z.  xxvii.  13).  The  Greeks  and  He- 
brews met  for  the  first  time  in  the  slave-market 
The  medium  of  communication  seenM  to  have 
been  the  Tynan  slave-merchants.  About  b.c. 
800  Joel  speaks  of  the  Tvrians  as  selling  the 
children  of  Judah  to  the  Grecians  (Joel  ih.  6) ; 
and  in  Ez.  xxvii.  13  the  Greeks  are  mentioned 
as  bartering  their  brazen  vessels  for  slaves. 
Prophetical  notice  of  Greece  occurs  in  Dan. 
viii.  21,  &c.,  where  the  histoxy  of  Alexander 
and  his  successors  is  rapidly  sketched.  Zecha- 
riah  (ix.  13)  foretells  the  triumphs  of  the  Mac- 
cabees against  the  Graoo-Syrian  empire,  while 
Isaiah  looks  forward,  to  the  conversion  of  the 
Greeks,  amongst  other  Gentiles,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  Jewish  missionaries  (Ixvi. 
19).  In  1  Mace.  xii.  fr-23  we  have  an  account 
of  an  embassy  and  letter  sent  by  the  LacedsB- 
monians  to  the  Jews.  The  most  remarkable 
feature  in  the  transaction  is  the  claim  which  the 
Lacedssmonians  prefer  to  kindred  with  the  Jews, 
and  which  Areus  professes  to  establish  by  refer- 
ence to  a  book.  The  notices  of  the  Jewish  peo- 
1>le  which  occur  in  Greek  writers  have  been  col- 
ected  by  Josephus  (c.  Apion.  i.  22 j.  The  chief 
are  Pythagoras,  Herodotus,  Chcenlus,  Aristotie, 
Theophrastus,  and  Hecatieus.  After  the  com- 
plete subjugation  of  the  Greeks  by  the  Romans, 
and  the  absorption  into  the  Roman  empire  of 
the  kingdoms  which  'were  formed  out  of  the  do- 
minions of  Alexander,  the  political  connection 
between  the  Greeks  and  Jews  as  two  independ- 
ent nations  no  longer  existed.  The  name  of 
the  country,  Greece,  occurs  once  in  N.  T.  (Acts 
zx.  2),  as  opposed  to  Macedonia. 


Oreylioand.  The  trsnaUtion  la  the  text 
of  tlie  A.  V.  (PrOT.  xm.  31)  of  the  Hebrew 
words  zorzir  notAnayin,  i.e.  "one  girt  about  the 
"— ■ -e  the  opi  ' 


!i  here  iDlendcd. 

,      ,  in  eagle,"  or 

n  gilt  with  armor,"  or  "  a  lebra,"  or 
"  a  WHi^horse  girt  with  trapplnes,"  Bnt,  later, 
M&urer  {Comnirnl.  Gmm.  in  ni.  Te^.)  decides 
anheBitattngly  in  favor  of  a  "  wrestler,"  when 
girt  about  the  loini  for  a  contest.  There  is 
great  probability  that  he  ' 
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Qrave.  A  word  used  in  the  A.  V.,  witk 
two  exceptions,  to  ttanslate  the  mysterious  He- 
brew term  jIjActoA,  which  is  not  a  grove,  but 
probably  an  idol  or  image  of  Bomo  kind.  [S«« 
AsuERAii.]  It  is  also  probable  that  there  was 
a  connection  between  this  symbol  or  image, 
whaterer  it  was,  and  the  sacred  symbolic  tree, 
the  representation  ofwbich  occurs  so  freqnently 
on  Awyrian  sculptures,  and  is  fi[>ured  below. 
—  S.  IJtetwoexceptionBaoticedahoveBreGen. 
xzi.  33  and  1  Sam.  xzU.  6  (tnai^).    In  tb* 


•isndlTBWkTnivti 

religions  of  the  ancient  heathen  world,  groves 
play  a  prominent  part.  In  the  old  times,  alcan 
only  were  erected  to  the  gods.  It  was  tbouj^lit 
wrong  to  shut  up  the  gods  within  walk,  and 
hence,  •■  Flioj  expitssly  tells  as,  trees  were  the 
first  temples;  and  from  the  earliest  times  gmves 
are  mentioned  in  connection  with  religious  wor- 
ship (Gen.  nil.  e,  7,  xiii.  19  ;  Dcui.  xi.  30 ;  A. 
V.  "  plain").  TbegTovesweregeneralljfonnd 
connected  with  temtdes,  and  ott^  had  tm;  right 
of  elTbrding  an  asylum.  Borne  have  supposed 
that  evm  the  Jewish  Temple  had  an  enclosure 
1.  12,  13) 
),  as  the  mosque  which  stands 
w  has.  This  is  more  than  doubt- 
ful ;  but  we  know  that  a  celebrated  oak  stood 
by  the  sanctuarv  at  Shecbem  (Josh.  xxiv.  36  ; 
Judg.  ix.  6).  'There  are  in  Scripture  many 
memorable  trees :  t^,  Allon-bachuth  (Gen. 
XXXV.  8),  the  tamarisk  in  Gibeah  ( 1  Sam.  xxii. 
S),  the  icrebinch  in  Shechem  (Jos.  xxiv.  16) 
tinder  which  the  law  was  set  ap,  tlie  palm-tree 
of  Deliorah  (Jiidg.  iv.  i),  the  terebinth  of  en- 
chantments {Judg.  ix.  37),  the  terebinth  of  wan- 
derers (Judg.  iv.  II ),  and  □ibers  {1  Sam.  xiv. 
2,  n.  3,  sometimes  "  plain  "  in  A.  V,).  This 
observation  of  particular  trees  was  among  the 
heathen  extended  to  a  regular  worship  of  thi 


the  body-enard  of  the  kings  of  Egypt  (Gen. 

id  Babylon  (2  K.  xxv.  8;  Jer. 

;  Dan.  ii.  M).  — (2.)  itotsprop- 


xxxviL  861  and  Babj^ku 


86)  at 
9,xi.  1 


erly  means  a  "  runner,"  and  is  the  oidinarv  term 
employed  for  the  attendants  of  the  Jewish  liinjp, 
whose  office  it  was  to  ran  before  the  chnriot 
(2  Sam.  XT.  1 ;  1  K.  i.  S),and  to  form  a  military 
pfid  (I  Sam.  xxii.  1};  3K.  x.  3S,  xLfi;  2 


Chr.  xii.  10).  — (3.)  The  M 
muAnor  express  properly  the  ocf  oficaidang,  but 
are  occasionally  transftrrcd  to  the  pctsons  who 
kept  watch  (Heh.  Jv.  9, 22,  rii.  3,  xii.  9 ;  Job 
vii.  12). 
Oiid'gOdah,  DeuL  X.  7.     [HoK  Haqid- 

"^GueBt       [HOHPITALITT.] 

Glllloth,  a  Hebrew  term  of  nnfrequent  oo- 
currcnce  in  the  Bible,  and  used  only  in  two 
passages  —  and  those  identical  relations  of  ih( 
same  occurrence  —  to  denote  a  natural  object 
vii.  (he  springs  added  by  the  great  Caleb  to  the 
southland  in  the neighliorhood  ofBcbir,  which 
formed  the  dowry  of  his  daughter  Achsali  (Josh. 
XV.  19;  Judg.  i.  15).  The  springs  were  "up- 
per" and  "Tower"  —  possibly  one  at  the  lop 
and  thcolherat  the  bottom  of  a  ravine  or  glen; 
and  tliey  may  have  derived  their  unusual  name 
from  their  appearance  being  ditfi-rent  to  that  of 
the  onlinary  springs  of  the  country.  The  root 
(^oU)  has  die  force  of  rolling  or  tumbling  over; 
and  perhaps  this  may  imply  that  they  welled  up 
in  that  round  or  mushroom  form  which  is  not 
nncommon  here,  though  apparently  most  rnie 
in  Palestine.  The  rendering  of  the  Vat.  LXX. 
IB  singular.  In  Josh,  it  has  t^  Borfiofic  and 
ripi  Vovatd7Mv,  the  latter  doubtless  a  mere  cor- 
ruption of  the  Hebrew.  The  Alex.  MS.,  at 
usual,  is  faithful  to  the  Hebrew  text.  In  Judges 
both  have  Surpunc.  An  attempt  baa  been  lately 
made  by  Dr.  Rosen  to  identify  tbc«e  spring 
with  the  Aia  Nunha-  near  Hebron  (see  Zett 
ichTifi  der  D.  M.  G.  ISftT) ;  bnt  the  idenliflca 
~  hardly  be  received  without  lUler  confir 


24;  1  Chr.  vii.  13),  the  founder  of  the  family 
of  the  Gunites  (Num.  xxvi.  48).  — 3.  A  <to- 
scendattt  of  Gad  (I  Chr.  *.  IS). 
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Ghl'xiites.  the*  descendMitt  of  Gimi,  ion 
tif  NaphtaU  (Num.  xxvi.  48). 

Our,  the  gping  up  to,  «a  uoent  or  rising 
eroandy  at  which  Ahaziah  received  his  death- 
Slow  while  fl  vin^  from  Jehu  after  the  slaughter 
of  Joram  (2  k.  ix.  27).  It  wv  probably  some 
place  more  than  usually  steep  on  the  difficult 
road  which  leads  from  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  to 

Gar  Baalf  a  place  or  district  in  which  dwelt 
Arabians,  as  recorded  in  2  Chr.  xxvi.  7.  It 
appears  from  Uie  context  to  have  been  in  the 
country  Iving  between  Palestine  and  the  Ara- 
bian peninsula ;  but  this,  although  probable, 
cannot  be  proved.  The  Arab  geographers  men- 
tiim  a  pbce  called  Baal,  on  the  Syrian  road, 
north  of  El-Medeeneh. 


H. 

Haahash'tari.  a  man,  or  a  family,  imme- 
diately descended  (tcm  Ashur,  "  fiuher  of  Te- 
koa"  by  his  second  wife  Naarah  (1  Chr.  iv.  6). 

Habai'all.  Bene-Habaiah  were  among  the 
sons  of  the  priests  who  returned  from  Babylon 
with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  61  ;  Neh.  vii.  63). 

Habakkuk.  l.  Of  the  facts  of  the  proph- 
et's life  we  have  no  certain  information,  and 
with  regard  to  the  period  of  his  prophecy  there 
is  great  division  of  opinion.  The  Rat>binical 
tradition  that  Hahakkak  was  the  son  of  the 
Shunamite  woman  "vhom  Elisha  restored  to 
life  is  repeated  by  Abarbancl  in  his  commentary, 
and  has  no  other  foundation  than  a  fanciful  ety- 
mology of  the  prophet's  name,  based  on  the  ex- 
pression in  2  K.  iv.  16.  In  the  title  of  the  his- 
tory of  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  as  found  in  the 
LXX.  version  in  Origen's  Teiraplay  the  author 
is  called  "  Habakkuk  the  son  of  Joshua,  of  the 
tribe  of  Levi."  Pseudo-Epiphanius  and  Doro- 
theus  relate  that  when  Jerusalem  wa«  sacked  by 
Nebnchadnezsar,  Habakkuk  fled  to  Ostracine, 
and  remained  there  till  after  the  Chaldssans  had 
left  the  cit^,  when  he  returned  to  his  own  coun- 
try, and  died  at  his  farm  two  years  before  the 
return  firom  Babylon,  b.g.  538.  It  was  during 
his  residence  in  Judaa  that  he  is  said  to  have 
carried  food  to  Daniel  in  the  den  of  lions  at 
Babylon.— 2.  The  Babbinical  traditions  agree 
in  placing  H.ibakkuk  with  Joel  and  Nahum  in 
the  roi^  of  Bianasseh.  Davidson  decides  in 
fovor  of  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Josiah. 
Delittsch  concludes  that  Habakkuk  delivered 
his  prophecy  about  the  12th  or  iSth  year  of  Jo- 
siah  (B.C.  630  or  629).  This  view  receives 
some  conflrmation  from  the  position  of  his 
prophecy  in  the  O.  T.  Canon.  The  prophet 
commences  by  announcing  his  ofBoe  and  impor- 
tant mlidion  (i.  1).  He  bewails  the  corruption 
and  sociid  disorganization  by  which  he  is  sur- 
rounded, and  cries  to  Jehovah  for  help  (i.  2-4). 
Next  follows  Uie  reply  of  the  Deity,  threatening 
swift  vengeance  (i.  5-11 ).  The  prophet,  trans- 
ferring himself  to  the  near  future  foreshadowed 
in  the  divine  threatenings.  sees  the  rapacity  and 
boastful  impiety  of  the  Chaldiean  hosts,  but, 
eonfldent  that  God  has  only  employed  them  as 
the  instruments  of  correction,  assumes  (ii.  1)  an 
attitude  of  hopeful  expectancy,  and  waits  to 


the  issue.  He  receives  the  divine  command  to 
write  in  an  enduring  form  the  vision  of  God's 
retributive  justice,  as  revoded  to  his  prophetic 
eye  (ii.  2,  3).  The  doom  of  the  Chaldnans  is 
flrst  foretold  in  general  terms  (ii.  4-6),  and  the 
announcement  is  followed  by  a  series  of  denun- 
ciations pronounced  upon  tnem  b^  the  nations 
who  had  suffered  from  tneir  oppression  (ii.  6-20). 
The  strophical  arrangement  of  these  "  woes  "  is 
a  remarkable  feature  of  ^e  prophecy.  The 
whole  concludes  with  the  magnificent  Psalm  in 
chap,  iii.,  "Habakkuk's  Pindaric  ode"  (Ewald), 
a  composition  unrivalled  for  boldness  of  con- 
ception, sublimity  of  thought,  and  miyesty  of 
diction. 

Habasilli^ah,  apparently  the  head  of  one 
of  the  families  of  the  Hbohabitbs  ( Jer.  xxxv. 
3). 

Habl:>a0U0y  the  form  in  which  the  name 
of  the  prophet  Habakkuk  is  given  in  the  Apoc- 
rypha (Bel,  33-39).    Ap. 

Haberg60n»  a  coat  of  mail  covering  the 
neck  and  breast.    [Axms.] 

Ha'bor,  the  "  river  of  Gozan  "  (2  K.  xyii. 
6  and  xviii.  11),  is  identified  beyond  all  reason- 
able doubt  with  the  famous  affluent  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, which  is  called  Aborrhas  by  Strabo, 
and  Chaboras  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy.  The 
stream  in  question  still  bears  the  name  of  the 
Khaboar.  It  flows  from  several  sources  in  tbo 
mountain-chain,  which  in  about  the  37th  paral- 
lel closes  in  the  Valley  of  the  Tigris  upon  the 
south — the  Mons  Masins  of  Stnuw  and  Ptol- 
emy, at  present  the  Kharef  Dagh, 

HaohaU'ah,  the  father  of 'Nehemiah  (Neb. 
i.  1,  X.  1). 

Haoh'ilah,  the  Hill,  a  hill  appumitly 
situated  in  a  wood  in  the  wilderness  or  waste 
land  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ziph;  in  the 
fastnesses,  or  passes,  of  which  Dayid  and  his 
six  hundred  followers  were  luridng  when  the 
Ziphites  informed  Saul  of  his  whereabouts  (1 
Sam.  xxiii.  19 ;  comp.  U,  15, 18).  No  trace  of 
the  name  Hachilah  has  yet  been  discovered. 
By  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  Echela  is  named  as 
a  yillage  then  standing;  but  the  situation — 
seven  miles  ftom  Eleutheropolis,  t.e.  on  the 
N.  W.  of  Hebron  — -  would  be  too  f^  ftom  Ziph 
and  liiaon. 

Haoh'moni,  Son  of,  and  The  Haoh'- 

monite  (l  Chr.  xxvii.  32,  xi.  11),  both  ren- 
derings—  the  former  the  correct  one — of  the 
same  Hebrew  words.  Hachmon  or  Haehmoni 
was  no  doubt  the  founder  of  a  family  to  which 
these  men  belonged :  the  actual  fiither  of  Ja- 
shobeam  was  Zabdiel  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  2) ;  and  he 
is  also  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  Korhites 
(1  Chr.  xii.  6),  possibly  the  Levites  descended 
from  Korah. 

Ha'dad  was  originally  the  indigenous  ap- 
pellation of  the  Sun  among  the  Syrians,  and 
was  thence  transfbrred  to  the  king,  as  the 
highest  of  earthly  authorities.     The  title  ap- 

rrs  to  have  been  an  official  one,  like  Phamon. 
is  found  occasionally  in  the  altered  form 
Hadar  (Gen.  xxv.  15,  xxxyi.  39,  compared  with 
I  Chr.  i.  30,  50).  L  Son  of  Ishmael  (Gen. 
xxy.  15 ;  1  Chr.  i.  30).  — 2.  A  king  of  Kdom 
who  gained  an  important  victory  over  the 
Midianites  on  the  field  of  Moab  (Gen.  xxxvi. 
35 ;  1  Chr.  i.  46).^3«  Also  a  king  of  Edom, 
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with  Pan  for  his  capital  (1  Chr.  i.  50).— 4.  A 
member  of  the  royal  house  of  Edom  (1  K.  xi. 
14  ff.).  In  his  childhood  he  escaped  the  mas- 
sacre under  Joab,  in  which  his  father  appears 
to  have  perished,  and  fled  with  a  buid  of  fol- 
lowers into  Ejp^pt.  Pharaoh,  the  predecessor 
of  Solomon's  mther-in-law,  treated  him  kindly, 
and  gave  him  his  sister-in-Uw  in  marriage. 
After  David's  death,  Hadad  resolved  to  attempt 
the  recovery  of  his  dominion  :  Pharaoh  in  vain 
discouraged  him,  and  upon  this  he  left  Egypt 
and  returned  to  his  own  country.  It  does  not 
appear  from  the  text,  as  it  now  stands,  how 
Hadad  became  subsequently  to  this  an  ''ad- 
versary unto  Solomon^'  (ver.  14),  still  less  how 
he  gained  the  sovereignty  over  Syria  (ver.  25). 
The  LXX.,  however,  rders  ver.  25  entirely  to 
him,  and  substitutes  for^ram  {Syria)  Eaom, 
This  reduces  the  whole  to  a  consistent  and 
intelligible  narrative. 
Hadade'zer  (2  Sam.  viiL  3-12 ;  1  K.  xi. 

23).     [Hadarezbr.] 

Ha  dad-Bim^mon  is,  according  to  the 
ordinary  interpretation  of  2^ech.  xii.  11,  a  place 
in  the  Valley  of  Megiddo,  named  ai%er  two 
Syrian  idols,  where  a  national  lamentation  was 
held  for  the  death  of  King  Josiah. 

Ha'dar»  a  son  of  Ishmael  (Gen.  xxv.  15), 
written  in  1  Chr.  i.  30  Hadad.  The  mountain 
Hadad,  belonging  to  Tapna  on  the  borders  of 
the  Syrian  desert,  north  of  El-Medeen^,  is  per- 
haps the  most  likely  to  be  correctly  identified 
with  the  ancient  dwellings  of  this  tribe. — 2. 
Oi?o  of  ihfi  kings  of  Edom,  successor  of  Baal- 
hanan  ben-Acbor  (Gen.  xxxvi.  30),  and  about 
contemporanr  with  Saul. 

Haaare^zer,  son  of  Rehob  (2  Sam.Tiii.  3), 
the^  king  of  the  Aramite  state  of  Zobah,  who, 
while  on  his  way  to  "  establish  his  dominion  " 
at  the  Euphrates',  was  overtaken  by  David,  and 
defeated  with  great  loss  both  of  chariots, 
horses,  and  men  (1  Chr.  xyiii.  3,  4).  After  the 
first  repulse  of  the  Ammonites  and  their  Syrian 
allies  by  Joab,  Hadarezer  sent  his  army  to  the 
assistance  of  his  kindred  the  people  of  Maachah, 
Rehob,  and  Ishtob  (1  Chr.  xix.  16  ;  2  Sam  x. 
16,  comp.  8).  Under  the  command  of  Sho- 
phaeh,  or  Shobach,  the  captain  of  iha  host, 
thejr  crossed  the  Euphrates,  joined  the  other 
Syrians,  and  encamped  at  a  place  called  Helam. 
David  himself  came  fh>m  Jerusalem  to  take 
•he  command  of  the  Israelite  army.  As  on 
the  former  occasion,  the  rout  was  complete. 

Had'ashahy  one  of  ihe  towns  of  Jndah,  in 
iJie  maritime  low  country  (Josh.  xy.  37  only). 
>lo  satisfiictory  reason  presents  itsdf  why 
Hadashah  should  not  be  the  Adasa  of  Uie 
Maocabnan  history.  Hitherto  it  has  eluded 
discovery  in  modem  times. 

Hadwsah)  a  name,  probably  the  earlio- 
name,  of  Esther  (Esth.  ii.  7). 

Hadaf  tabu  According  to  the  A.  V.,  one 
of  the  towns  of  Judah  in  the  extreme  south 
(Josh.  xv.  25) ;  but  the  accents  of  the  Hebrew 
connect  the  word  with  that  preoedine  it,  as  if 
it  were  Hasor-chadattah,  t.e.  New  Hazor,  in 
distinction  from  the  place  of  the  same  name  in 
ver.  23. 

Ha'did,  a  place  named,  with  Lod  (Lydda) 
and  Ono,  only  m  the  later  books  of  the  history 
(Eir.  ii.  33 ;  Neh.  vii.  37,  xi.  34).    In  the  time 


of  Eusebins,  a  town  called  Aditha,  or  Adatha, 
existed  to  the  east  of  Diospolis  (L^da).  This 
was  probably  Hadid.  Aoout  three  miles  east 
of  Lydd  stands  a  village  called  d-HadUheh, 
marked  in  Van  de  Veldts  map. 
Hadlai%  a  man  of  Ephraim  (2  Chr.  xxviii. 

Had'oram,  the  fifth  son  of  Joktan  (Gen. 
X.  27 ;  1  Chr.  i.  21).  His  settlements,  unlike 
those  of  many  of  Joktan's  sons,  have  not  been 
identified.— 2.  Son  of  Ton  or  Toi  King  of 
Hamath ;  his  father's  ambassador  to  congratu- 
late David  on  his  victoir  over  Hadarezer  Ring 
of  Zobah  (1  Chr.  xviii.  10).  — 3.  The  form 
assumed  in  Chronides  by  the  name  of  the  in- 
tendant  of  taxes  under  David,  Solomon,  and 
Behoboam  (2  Chr.  x.  18).  In  Kings  the  name 
is  given  in  the  longer  form  of  Adoniram,  but 
in  Samuel  (2  Sam.  xx.  24)  as  Adoram. 

Ha'^drachy  a  country  of  Syria,  mentioned 
once  only,  by  the  prophet  Zecliariah  (ix.  1,  2). 
The  position  of  the  district,  with  its  borders, 
is  here  generally  stated;  but  the  name  itself 
seems  to  have  whoUy  disappeared.  It  still 
remains  unknown. 

Ha'gab.  Bene-Hagab  were  among  the 
Nethinim  who  returned  from  Babylon  with 
Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  46). 

Hag^aba.  Bene-Hagaba  were  among  the 
Nethinim  who  came  back  frx>m  captivity  with 
Zerubbabel  (Neh.  vii.  48).  The  name  is  slight- 
ly different  in  form  frx)m 

Hafl^abah.  under  which  it  is  found  in  the 
paralld  list  of  Ezr.  ii.  45. 

Hangar,  an  Egyptian  woman,  the  hand- 
maid, or  slave,  of  Sarah  (Gen.  xvi.  1),  whom 
the  latter  gave  as  a  concubine  to  Abraham, 
after  he  haid  dwelt  ten  years  in  the  land  of 
Canaan,  and  had  no  children  by  Sarah  (xvi.  2 
and  3).  That  she  was  a  bondwoman  is  stated 
both  in  the  O.  T.  and  in  the  K.  T.,  in  the  latter 
as  part  of  her  typical  character.  It  is  recorded 
that  **  when  she  saw  that  she  had  conceived,, 
her  mistress  was  despised  in  her  eyes  "  (4),  and 
Sarah,  with  the  angSsr,  we  may  suppose,  of  a 
free  woman,  rather  than  of  a  wife,  reproached 
Abraham  for  the  results  of  her  own  act  Hagar 
fied,  turning  her  steps  towaids  her  native  land 
through  the  mat  wilderness  traversed  by  the 
Egyptian  road.  By  the  fountain  in  the  way  to- 
Shur,  the  angel  of  the  Lord  found  her,  charged 
her  to  return  and  submit  herself  under  the 
hands  of  her  mistress,  and  delivered  the  re- 
markable prophecy  respecting  her  unborn  child, 
recorded  m  ver.  10-12.  On  her  return,  she 
gave  birth  to  Ishmael,  and  Abraham  was  then 
eighty-six  years  old.  Mention  is  not  again 
made  of  Hagar  in  the  history  of  Abraham  until 
the  feast  at  the  weaning  of  Isaac,  when  **  Sarah, 
saw  the  son  of  Hagar  me  Egyptian,  which  she 
had  bom  unto  Abraham,  mocking ; "  and  in  ex- 
act sequence  with  the  first  f^V^^  of  Ha^ar,  we 
now  n»d  of  her  expulsion.  Tne  verisimilitude. 
Oriental  exactness,  and  simple  beauty  of  this 
story  are  internal  evidences  attesting  its  truth 
apart  frx>m  all  other  evidence.  The  name  of 
Hagar  occurs  elsewhere  only  when  she  takes  a 
wife  to  Ishmael  (xxi.  21 ) ;  and  in  the  gene- 
alogy (xxy.  12).  St.  Paul  refers  to  her  aa  the- 
tvpe  of  the  old  covenant,  likening  her  to  Mount 
^inai,  the  Mount  of  the  Law   (Qal.  iv.  22, 
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■eqq.).     In  Moluunmedan  tradition,  Hagar  is 
npreaented  as  the  wife  of  Abraham. 

jBts'gareneBy  Ha^garites,  a  people  dwell- 
ing to  the  east  of  Palestine,  witn  whom  the 
tribe  of  Reaben  made  war  in  the  time  of  Saul 
<1  Chr.  V.  10,  18-20).  The  same  people,  as 
oonfederate  ag^nst  Israel,  are  mentioned  in 
Ps.  Ixxxiii.  Who  these  people  were  is  a  ques- 
tion that  cannot  readily  be  decided,  though 
it  is  eenerally  belieyed  that  they  were  named 
lUfter  Ha^r.  It  is  nncertain  whether  the  im- 
portant town  and  district  of  Hejer  represent 
the  ancient  name  and  a  dwelling  of  the  Haear- 
enes ;  but  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  may 
do.  HeJer,  or  Hejerhf  is  the  capital  town,  and 
also  a  subdivision,  of  the  province  of  north- 
eastern Arabia,  called  EUBahreyn,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Ha'geritOy  tbe.  Jaziz  the  Hagerite,  t.«. 
the  descendant  of  Hagar,  had  the  chaige  of 
David's  sheep  (I  Chr.  xxvii.  31 ). 

Hag^gai,  the  tenth  in  order  of  the  minor 
prophets,  and  first  of  those  who  prophesied 
after  the  Captivity.  With  regard  to  Ins  tribe 
and  parentage,  both  history  and  tradition  aro 
alike  silent.  In  the  absence  of  any  direct  evi- 
dence on  the  point,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  he  was  one  of  the  exiles  who  returned 
with  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua.  The  rebuilding 
of  the  temple,  which  was  commenced  in  the  reign 
of  Cyrus  (b.g.  535),  was  suspended  during  the 
reigns  of  his  successors,  Cambyses  and  Pseudo- 
Hmerdis,  in  consequence  of  the  determined 
hostilitv  of  the  Samaritans.  On  the  acoeesiou 
of  Danus  Hystaspis  (b.c.  521),  the  prophets 
Ilaggai  and  Zechariah  urped  Uie  renewal  of 
the  undertaking,  and  obtained  the  permission 
and  assistance  of  tbe  kine  (Ezr.  v.  1,  vi.  14). 
According  to  tradition,  Knggai  was  bom  in 
Babylon,  was  a  youne  man  when  he  came  to 
Jerusalem,  and  was  buried  with  honor  near 
the  sepulchres  of  the  priests.  The  names  of 
Haggai  and  Zechariah  are  associated  in  the 
LXX.  in  the  titles  of  Ps.  137,  145-148 ;  in  the 
VuUmte  in  those  of  Ps.  Ill,  145;  and  in 
the  Peahito  Syriac  in  those  of  Ps.  125, 126, 145, 
146,  147,  148.  It  may  be  that  tradition  as- 
signed to  these  prophets  the  arrangement  of 
the  above-mentioned  psalms  for  use  in  the 
temple  serviee.  Aooording  to  Pseudo-Epipha- 
nius,  Haggai  was  the  first  who  chanted  ths 
Halleli^ah  in  the  second  temple.  The  stylo 
of  his  writing  is  generally  tame  and  prosaic, 
though  at  times  it  rises  to  the  dignity  or  severe 
invective,  when  the  prophet  rebukes  his  country- 
men Ibr  their  selfish  indolence  and  neglect  of 
God's  house.  But  the  brevity  of  the  prophecies 
is  so  great,  and  the  poverty  of  expression 
which  chancterizes  them  so  striking,  as  to 
give  rise  to  a  conjecture,  not  without  reason, 
mat  in  their  present  form  thejr  are  but  the  out- 
line or  summary  of  the  onginal  discourses. 
They  were  delivered  in  the  second  year  of 
Danus  Hystaspis  (b.c.  520),  at  intervals  from 
the  1st  day  of  the  6th  month  to  the  24th  day 
of  tbe  9th  month  in  the  same  year. 

Hag'geri.  "Mibhar,  son  of  Haggeri," 
was  one  of  the  mighty  men  of  David's  guard, 
tceording  to  1  Chr.  xi.  38.  The  parallel  pas- 
sage —  2  Sam.  xxiii.  36  —  lias  **  Bani  the  Qad- 
ke,"  which  is  probably  the  correct  reading. 
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Hag'giy  second  eon  of  Gad  (Gen.  zlvi.  16 ; 
Num.  XX vi.  15). 
Haggi'all,  a  ICerarite  Levite  (1  Chr.  vi. 

SO). 

Haff'giteSi  tfae»  a  Gadite  fiunily  spmag 
fW>m  Haggai  (Num.  xxvi.  15). 

Hag'glth.  one  of  David's  wives,  the  mo> 
ther  of  Adonijah  (2  Sam.  iii.4;  1  K.  i.  5,  11, 
ii.  13;  1  Chr.  iu.  2). 

'Sa'^^S^  Esd.  V.  34.     [Hattil.]    Ap. 

Ha'l.-  The  form  in  which  the  well-known 
place  Ai  appears  in  the  A.  V.  on  its  first  intro- 
duction (Cren.  xii.  8,  xili.  3). 

Hair.  The  Hebrews  were  fully  alive  to 
the  importance  of  the  hair  as  an  element  of 
personal  beauty,  whether  as  seen  in  the 
"  curled  locks,  black  as  a  raven,"  of  youth 
( Cant.  v.  11),  or  in  the  "  crown  of  gloiy  "  that 
encircled  the  head  of  old  age  (Prov.  xvi.  31). 
The  customs  of  ancient  nations  in  regard  to 
the  hair  varied  considerably :  the  Egyptians 
allowed  the  women  to  wear  it  long,  but  kept 
the  heads  of  men  closely  shaved  from  early 
childhood.  The  Greeks  admired  long  hair, 
whether  in  men  or  women.  The  Assyrians 
also  wore  it  long.  The  Hebrews  on  the  other 
hand,  while  they  encouraged  the  growth  of 
hair,  observed  the  natural  distinction  between 
tbe  sexes  by  allowing  the  women  to  wear  it 
lonff  (Luke  vii.  38 ;  John  xi.  2 ;   1  Cor.  xi. 
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6  if.) ;  while  the  men  restrained  theirs  by  fn^- 

2nent  clipping  to  a  moderate  length.  This 
ifierence  between  the  Hebrews  and  the  sur- 
rounding nations,  especially  the  Egyptians, 
arose  no  doubt  partly  from  natural  taste,  but 
partly  also  from  l^gal  enactments :  dipping 
the  hair  in  a  certain  manner,  and  ofiering  the 
locks,  was  in  early  times  connected  with  re- 
ligious worship ;  and  hence  the  Hebrews  were 
forbidden  to ''  round  the  comers  of  their  heads  " 
j^Lev.  xix.  27),  meaning  the  locks  along  the 
rorehead  and  temples,  and  behind  the  ears. 
The  prohibition  against  cutting  off  the  hair 
on  the  death  of  a  relative  (Dent  xiv  1 )  was 
probably  grounded  on  a  similar  reason.  In 
addition  to  these  regulations,  the  Hebrews 
dreaded  baldness,  as  it  was  fluently  the  re- 
sult of  leprosy  (Lev.  xiii.  40  n.^,  and  hence 
formed  one  of  the  disqualifications  for  the 
priesthood  (Lev.  xxi.  20,  LXX.).  Long  hair 
was  admired  in  the  case  of  young  men :  it  is 
especially  noticed  in  the  description  of  Absa- 
lom's person  (2  Sam.  xiv.  26).  The  care 
requisite  to  keep  the  hair  in  order  in  such  cases 
must  have  been  very  great,  and  hence  the  prac- 
tice of  wearing  long  hair  was  unusual,  and 
only  resorted  to  as  an  act  of  religious  observ- 
ance. In  times  of  aflliction  the  hair  was 
altogether  cut  off  (Is.  iii.  1 7,  24,  xv.  2 ;  Jer. 
vii.  29).  Tearing  the  hair  (Ezr.  ix.  3),  and 
lettin|^  it  so  dishevelled,  were  similar  tokens 
of  gnef.  wigs  were  commonly  used  by  the 
Egyptians,  but  not  by  the  Hebrews.  The 
usual  and  favorite  color  of  the  hair  was  black 
(Cant.  V.  1 1 ),  as  is  indicated  in  the  compari- 
sons to  a  "  flock  of  goats  "  and  the  "  tents  of 
Kedar"  (Cant.  iv.  1,  i.  5) :  a  similar  hue  is 
probably  intended  by  the  purpk  of  Cant.  vii.  5. 
A  fictitious  hue  was  occasionally  obtained  by 
sprinkling  gold-dust  on  the  hair.  It  does  not 
appear  that  dyes  were  yrdinarily  used.    Tht 


proach  of  ige  wu  mailed  br  a,  ipnnjUm; 


spread  the  whole  head  {Gen,  xlii.  38,  x]iv.  29 ; 
1  K.  ii.  6,  9 ;  Pror.  nvi.  81,  xx.  29).  Pure 
nhiu  hair  wu  deemed  chancteriiiic  of  Ihe  Di- 
vine Majesty  (Dan.  yii.  9;  Rev.  i.  14).  The 
chief  beanty  of  the  hair  eoiuisied  in  cnrli, 
wiicther  of  a  natural  or  artificial  character. 
With  regard  to  the  mode  of  dreaaing  the  hair, 
wo  liavo  no  very  precise  intbnnation :  the  tcniu 
used  aie  of  a  general  character,  aa  of  Jeiebel 
(2  K.  ix.  30),  of  Jadith  (z.  3).  The  termB 
used  in  the  N.  T.  (1  Tim.  u.9;\  PeL  iii.  3) 
are  also  of  a  general  character;  Schleasner 
understand!  them  of  curting  rather  than  plait- 
ing. The  arraagement  of  Sbiosod's  hair  into 
aeren  k>cka.  or  more  properlj  braids  (Jndg. 
iri.  13,  19),  inYolvea  the  practice  of  plaiting, 
which  waa  also  fkmiUar  to  the  Eerptiana  and 
Orcclu.  The  locka  were  probably  kept  in 
their  place  by  a  fillet  a«  in  Egypt.    The  He- 


irs, like  other  nations  of  antiquity,  anointed 
Ihe  hair  profasel;  with  ointmenia,  which  were 
generally  compounded  of  varioui  aiDmatiG  in- 
gredients (Ruth  iii.  3;  2  Sam.  xiv.  3;  Pb. 
itxiii.  5,  xlv.  7,  xoii.  10 ;  Eccl.  ix.  6 ;  Is.  jii  24) ; 
moreespcdallyon  occasion  of  festivities  orfatu- 
pitaiity  (Malt.  vi.  17,  xxvi.  7  ;  Lukevii.  46).  It 
appears  10  have  been  the  custom  of  the  Jews  in 
our  Saviour's  dme  lo  swear  by  the  hair  (Matt. 
V.  36),  much  as  the  Egyptian  women  still 
swear  by  the  side-lock,  and  the  men  by  their 
bcarda  (Lane,  i.  !&2,  71,  nol«e). 

Hak'kBtan.  Johanan,  son  of  Hakkatan, 
was  the  chief  of  tbe  Beoo-Azgad  who  retnmed 
.  from  BabykiQ  with  Eira  (Ezr.  viii.  12). 

Hok'kOE,  a  priest,  the  chief  of  the  seventh 

pointed  by  David  {I  Chr.xxiv.  10).  In'Eir.  iii 
61  and  Neb.  iii,  4,  21,  the  name  occnn  again  as 
Koz  in  the  A,  V. 

Haku'pha.  Bene-Hakapha  were  among 
the  Nctbinim  who  returned  from  Babylon  with 
ZeniWjttbel  (Eir.  ii,  SI ;  Neh.  rii.  53). 

HalEth  is  probably  a  different  place  from 
the  Caitii  of  Gen,  x.  11.  U  may  with  some 
confidence  he  identified  with  the  Cbalcitis  of 
Ptolemy,  The  name  is  thought  to  remain  in 
the  modem  QIa,  a  large  mound  oti  the  upper 
Shnhoar. 

Halakt  tbe  Mount, 


and  twice  only,  natned  as  the  MUthem  limit  of 
Joshua's  conquests  (Josh,  xi.  17,  xii.  7),  but 
which  has  nol  yei  been  identified. 

Halliul,  a  town  of  Judah  in  tbe  moun- 
tain diatrict  (Josh.  xv.  SB).  The  name  sljll 
remains  unaltered,  attached  to  a  conspicuous 
bill  a  mile  to  Ihe  left  of  the  road  from  Jerusa- 
lem to  Hetiron,  between  3  and  4  miles  from  the 

Hali,  a  town  on  tbe  bonndaiy  of  Asher, 
named  between  Helkath  and  Beten  (Josh.  xix. 
as).    Nothing  is  known  of  it     ' 


and  of  the  later  historian  Dionysins,  and  ai 
embellished  by  the  Maosoleam  erected  by  Ar- 
temisia, bnt  of  no  Biblical  interest  except  as 
the  residence  of  a  Jewish  population  in  the  jie- 
riods  between  the  Old  and  New  Testament  his- 
tories (1  Mace,  XV,  23).  The  modem  name 
of  tbe  place  is  Budrant.    Ap. 

HaU,  used  of  the  court  of  the  high-priest's 
bouse  (Luke  xxii.  »5).  In  Mat),  xxvii.  27 
and  Mark  xv.  16,  "hall"  is  syn,  with  "  prnto- 
rium,"  which  in  John  xviii.  28  is,  in  A.  V., 
"judgment-hall."    The  hallorconrt  of  ahoose 


rle"  who,  sMled  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah 
:4eh,  X.  34), 
Halolieeh.     Shallum,  ion  of  Hal-lohcsh, 
was  "  ruler  of  the  half  part  of  Jerusalem  "  at 
the  lime  of  the  repair  of^  the  wall  by  Nehemiah 


It  probably  signiRea  "  warm  "  oi 
meaning  seems  lo  be  confirmed  by  chat  of  the 
Egyptian  word  Eeh  (Egypt),  which  we  believe 
CO  be  the  Egyptian  equivalent  of  Ham,  and 
which,  as  on  adjective,  signifies  "  black,"  prob- 
ably implying  warmdi  as  well  as  blackness. 
Of  the  hiatocy  of  Ham  nothing  is  related  ex- 
cept his  irreverence  to  his  father,  and  the  curse 
which  that  patriarch  pronounced.  Tbe  sons 
of  Ham  are  slated  to  have  been  "  Cush  and 
Miznum  and  Phut  and  Canaan  "  (Gen.  z.  6 ; 
comp.  1  Chr,  i.  B).  The  name  of  Ham  oIotk, 
of  the  three  sons  of  Noah,  if  our  identification 
be  correct,  is  known  to  have  been  given  to  a 
counti7  (Pb.  IxxviU.  Bl,  cv.  23,  cvi,  22),  The 
setilemenCs  of  the  descendants  of  Cosh  have 
occasioned  the  greaiest  difficulty  to  critics.  We 
have  been  led  lO  the  conclusion  that  eettlcmenli 
of  Cosh  exCended  finm  Babylonia  along  the 
shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean  to  Ethiopia  above 
Egypt,  and  to  Ihe  supposition  that  Ihcre  was 
an  eastern  as  vrell  as  a  western  Cush.  If,  as  we 
suppose,  Mizraim  in  the  lists  of  Gen.  x.  and 
I  Chr.  i.  stand  for  Miirim,  we  should  lake  tbe 
singular  Mazor  to  be  Ihe  name  of  Che  progeni- 
tor of  ihe  Egyptian  tribes.  It  is  remarkable 
thac  Mazor  appears  to  he  identical  in  significa- 
lion  with  Ham,  so  that  it  ma^  be  but  another 
name  of  the  patriarch.  In  this  case  the  mcit- 
lion  of  Mizrwm  (or  Miirim)  would  be  geo- 
graphical, and  not  indicative  of  a  Haxor,  aoD 
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of  Ham.  The  Miznitei,  like  the  descendants 
of  Ham,  oocnpy  a  territory  wider  than  that 
bearing  the  name  of  Misraim.  We  may,  how- 
erer,  suppose  that  Mizraim  included  ail  the 
first  settlements^  and  that  in  remote  times  other 
tribes  boides  the  Philistines  migrated,  or  ex- 
tended their  territories.  Phut  has  been  always 
placed  in  Africa,  where  we  find,  in  the  Egyp- 
tian inscriptions,  a  great  nomadic  people  coi> 
responding  to  it.  Inspecting  the  geographical 
position  of  the  Canaanites  there  is  no  dispute, 
althouffh  all  the  names  are  not  identified.  The 
Hamathites  alone  of  those  identified  were  sctr 
tied  in  earhr  times  wholly  beyond  the  land  of 
Canaan.  Perhaps  there  was  a  primeval  exten- 
sion of  the  Canaanite  tribes  after  their  first  es- 
tablishment in  the  land  called  after  their  ances- 
tor, for  before  the  specification  of  its  limits  as 
those  of  their  settlements  it  is  stated  "  after- 
ward were  the  families  of  the  Canaanites  spread 
abroad"  (Gen.  x.  18,  19).  One  of  their  most 
important  extensions  was  to  the  north-east 
Philologem  are  not  agreed  as  to  an  Hamitic  class 
of  language.  Recently,  Bunsen  has  applied  the 
term  "  Hamitism,"  or,  as  he  writes  it,  Chamit- 
ism,  to  the  Egyptian  language,  or  rather  family. 
Sir  II.  Rawlinson  has  applied  the  term  Cushite 
to  the  primitive  language  of  Babylonia,  and  the 
same  term  has  been  used  for  the  ancient  lan- 

Eian«  of  the  southern  coast  of  Arabia.  The 
iblical  evidence  seems,  at  first  sight,  in  favor 
of  Hebrew  being  classed  as  an  Hamitic  rather 
than  a  Shemitic  form  of  speech.  It  is  called  in 
the  Bible  "  the  language  of  Canaan  "  (Is.  xix. 
18),  although  those  speaking  it  are  elsewhere 
said  to  speak  "Jewishly"  (2  K.  xviii.  26,  28; 
Is.  xxxvi.  U,  13  ;  Nch.  xiii.  24).  But  the  one 
term,  as  Gesenius  remarks,  indicates  the  conn- 
try  where  the  language  was  spoken,  the  other 
as  evidentlv  indicates  a  people  by  whom  it  was 
spoken.  £lsewhcre  we  might  find  evidence  of 
tne  use  of  a  so-called  Shemitic  language  by  na- 
tions either  partly  or  wholly  of  Hamito  origin. 
This  evidence  would  favor  the  theory  Uiat 
Hebrew  was  Hamitic;  bat  on  the  other  hand 
we  should  be  unable  to  dissociate  Shemitic 
languages  from  Shemitic  peoples.  The  Egyp- 
tian language  would  also  offer  great  diwicuitics, 
unless  it  were  held  to  b3  but  partly  of  Iliunitic 
origin,  since  it  is  mainly  of  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent class  fh)m  the  Shemitic.  It  is  mainly 
Nigritian,  but  it  also  contains  Shemitic  ele- 
ments. We  are  of  opinion  that  the  ground- 
work is  Nigritian,  ana  that  the  Sliemitic  part 
is  a  layer  added  to  a  complete  Nigritian  lan- 
guage.' An  inquiry  into  the  history  of  the 
Hamite  nations  presents  considerable  difiicul- 
ties,  since  it  cannot  bo  determined  in  the  coses 
of  the  most  important  of  those  commonly 
held  to  be  Hamite  that  thcv  were  purely  of  that 
stock.  It  is  certain  that  the  three  most  illustri- 
ous Hamite  nations — the  Cushites,  the  Phoeni- 
cians, and  the  Egyptians — were  greatly  mixed 
with  foreign  peoples.  There  are  some  common 
characteristics,  however,  which  appear  to  con- 
nect the  different  branches  of  the  Hamite  fam- 
ily, and  to  distintruish  them  fh)m  the  children 
of  Japheth  and  Shem.  Their  architecture  has 
a  solid  grandeur  that  we  look  for  in  vain  elne- 
where.  The  early  history  of  each  of  the  chief 
Hamite  nations  snows  great  power  of  orjanii- 


ing  an  extensive  kingdom,  of  acquiring  mata- 
rifu  greatness,  and  checking  the  inrmuis  of 
neighboring  nomadic  peoples.  —  2.  According 
to  the  Masoretic  text  (Gen.  xiv.  5|,  Chedorlao- 
mer  and  his  allies  smote  the  Zuzim  in  a  place 
called  Ham.  If,  as  seems  likely,  the  Zusim  be 
the  same  as  the  Zamsummim,  Ham  must  be 
placed  in  what  was  afterwards  the  Ammonite 
territory.  Hence  it  has  been  coniectured  by 
Tuch,  that  Ham  is  but  another  form  of  the 
name  of  the  chief  stronghold  of  the  children  of 
^inmon,  Kabbah,  now  ilm-man.  —  3«  In  the 
account  of  a  migration  of  the  Simeonites  to 
the  Valley  of  Oedor,  and  their  destropring  the 
pastoral  inhabitants,  the  latter,  or  possibly  their 
predecessors,  are  said  to  have  been  "of  Ham" 
( 1  Chr.  iv.  40).  This  may  indicate  that  a  Ham- 
ite tribe  was  settled  here,  or,  more  precisely, 
that  there  was  an  Egyptian  settlement 

Ha'mail)  the  chief  minister  or  vizier  of 
Kin^  AhasueruB  (Esth.  iii.  I ).  After  the  failure 
of  his  attempt  to  cut  off  all  the  Jews  in  the 
Persian  empire,  he  was  hanged  on  the  gallows 
which  he  had  erected  for  Mordecai.  The  Tar- 
gum  and  Josephns  interpret  the  description  of 
him — the  Agagite — as  signifying  that  he  was 
of  Amalckitish  descent:  but  he  is  called  a 
Macedonian  by  the  LXX.  in  Esth.  ix.  24. 

Ha'math  appears  to  have  been  the  princi- 
pal city  of  UppiBr  Syria  from  the  time  of  the 
Exodus  to  that  of  tne  prophet  Amos.  It  was 
situated  in  the  Valley  of  the  Orontes,  about 
half  way  between  its  source  near  BoaJEbelc,  and 
the  bend  which  it  makes  at  Jisr-hadid.  It  thus 
naturally  commanded  the  whole  of  the  Orontes 
Valley,  iVom  the  low  screen  of  hills  which  forms 
the  watershed  between  the  Orontes  and  the 
Litany — the  "entrance  of  Hamath,"  as  it  is 
called  in  Scripture  (Num.  xxxiv.  8;  Josh.  xiii. 
.5,  &c.)  —  to  the  defile  of  Daphne  below  An- 
tioch;  and  this  tract  appears  to  have  formed 
the  kin^rdom  of  Hamath,  during  the  time  of  its 
independence.  The  Ilamathitcs  were  a  Hamit- 
ic race,  and  ore  included  among  the  descendants 
of  Canaan  ( Gen.  x.  1 8 ) .  We  must  rc^rd  them 
as  closely  akin  to  the  Hittites  on  whom  they 
bordered,  and  with  whom  they  were  generally  in 
alliance.  Nothing  appears  of  the  power  of  Ha- 
math until  the  time  or  David  (2  Sam.  viii.  10). 
Hamath  seems  clearly  to  have  been  included  in 
the  dominions  of  Solomon  (1  K.  iv.  21-24). 
The  "  store-cities  "  which  Solomon  "  built  in 
Hamath"  (2  Chr.  viii.  4)  were  perhaps  staples 
for  trade.  In  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  of  the 
time  of  Ahab  (b.c.  900)  Hamath  appears  as  a 
separate  power,  in  alliance  with  the  Syrians  of 
Damascus,  the  Hittites,  and  the  Phoenicians. 
About  three-quarters  of  a  century  later,  Jero- 
boam the  second  "recovered  Hamath"  (2  K. 
xiv.  28).  Soon  afterwards  the  Assyrians  took 
it  (2  K.  xviii.  34,  xix.  13,  &c.),  and  from  this 
time  it  ceased  to  be  a  place  of  much  importance. 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  changed  its  name  to 
Epiphaneia.  The  natives,  however,  called  it 
Hamath,  even  in  St  Jerome's  time;  and  its 
present  name,  Hamah,  is  but  slightly  altered 
rrom  the  ancient  form. 

Ha''mat;]i-Zol:>ah  (2  Chr.  viii.  3)  has  been 
conjectured  to  be  the  same  as  Hamath.  But 
the  name  ITamath-Zobah  would  seem  rather 
suited  to  another  Hamath  which  was  distin- 
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gaished  from  the  "  Great  Hamath  "  by  the  suf- 
fix "  Zobah." 

Ham'Sthitey  tlie»  one  of  the  families  de- 
scended from  Canaan,  named  last  in  the  list 
(Gen.  X.  18;  1  Chr.  i.  16). 

Ham^mathy  one  of  the  fortified  cities  in 
the  territory  allotted  to  Naphtali  (Josh.  xix. 
35).  It  is  not  possible  from  this  list  to  deter* 
mine  its  position ;  but  the  notices  of  the  Tal< 
mndists  leave  no  doubt  that  it  was  near  Tiberias, 
one  mile  distant, — in  fact  that  it  had  its  name, 
Chammath,  **  hot  baths,''  because  it  contained 
those  of  Tiberias.  Josephus  mentions  it  under 
the  name  of  Emmaus  as  a  village  not  far  from 
Tiberias.  The  ffammdm,  at  present  three  in 
number,  still  send  up  their  hot  and  sulphureous 
waters,  at  a  spot  rather  more  than  a  mile  south 
of  the  modem  town.  In  the  list  of  Levitical 
cities  given  out  of  Naphtali  (Josh.  xxi.  32),  the 
name  of  this  place  seems  to  be  pven  as  Ham- 
uoth-Dor;  and  in  1  Chr.  vi.  76  it  is  further  al- 
tered to  Hammon. 

Hammeda'tliay  father  of  the  infimious 
Haman  (Esth.  iii.  1, 10,  viii.  5,  ix.  24). 

Hammerech,  lit.  **  the  king,"  unnecessa- 
rily rendered  in  the  A.  V.  as  a  proper  name 
(Jor.  xxxvi.  86,  xxxviii.  6). 

Hammer.  The  Hebrew  language  has  sev- 
eral names  for  tills  indispensable  tool.  (1.) 
Pottic/k,  which  was  used  bv  the  gold-beater  (Is. 
xlL  7,  A.  V.  "carpenter")  as  well  as  by  the 
quarry-man  (Jor.  xxiii.  29).  (2.)  Alakkdbdh, 
properly  a  tool  for  hollowing,  hence  a  stonecut* 
tor's  mallet  (1  K.  vi.  7).  (S.)  Ilalmutk,  used 
only  in  Judg.  v.  26.  (4.)  A  kind  of  hammer, 
named  mapMta,  Jcr.  li.  20  (A.  V.  *'  battie-axe") 
or  mc^ate,  rroY.  xxv.  18  (A.  V.  "maul"),  was 
used  as  a  weapon  of  war. 

Hammolok'ethy  daughter  of  A£achir,and 
sister  of  Gilcad  (1  Chr.  vU.  17,  18). 

Ham^mon.  L  A  dty  in  Asher  (Josh, 
xix.  28),  apparently  not  far  from  Zidon-rabbah. 
— 2.  A  city  allotted  out  of  the  tribe  of  Naph- 
tali to  the  Levites  (1  Chr.  vi.  76),  and  answer- 
ing to  the  somewhat  similar  names  Uamm ath 
and  Hamxoth-Dob  in  Joshua. 

Ham^moth-Dor,  a  city  of  Naphtali,  allot- 
ted with  its  suburbs  to  the  Gershonite  Levites, 
and  for  a  city  of  refuge  (Josh.  xxi.  32).  Un- 
less there  were  two  plaoes  of  the  same  or  very 
similar  name  in  Napntali,  this  is  identical  with 
Hammath. 

Ham^onahy  the  name  of  a  city  mentioned 
in  Ezekiel  (xxxix.  16). 

Ha'mon-Gk>g9  the  Valley  of  ,  the  name 

to  be  bestowed  on  a  ravine  or  glen,  previously 
known  as  "  the  ravine  of  the  passengers  on  the 
east  of  the  sea,"  after  the  bunal  there  of  "  Gog 
and  all  his  multitude  "  (Ez.  xxxix.  1 1,  15). 

Ha'mor,  a  Hivite  (or,  according  to  the 
Alex.  LXX.,  a  Horite),  who  at  the  time  of  the 
entrance  of  Jacob  on  Palestine  was  prince  of 
the  land  and  city  of  Shechem  (Gen.  xxxiii.  19, 
xxxiv.  2,  4,  6,  8,  13,  18,  20,  24,  26). 

Ha'muel)  a  man  of  Simeon ;  son  of  Mish- 
ma,  of  the  family  of  Shaul  (1  Chr.  iv.  26). 

Ha'mul,  the  younger  son  of  Pharez,  Ju- 
dah's  son  by  Tamar  (Gen.  xlvi.  12;  1  Chr. 
ii.  5). 

Ha'muliteSy  the,  the  &mily  of  the  pre- 
ceding (Num.  xxvi.  2l). 


Ham^tttaL  daughter  of  Jeremiah  of  Lib 
nah ;  one  ofdie  wives  of  King  Josiah  (2  K. 
xxiii.  31,  xxiv.  18;  Jer.  Iii.  1). 

Han'ameel,  son  of  Shallum,  and  cousin 
of  Jeremiah  (Jer.  xxxii.  7, 8,  9,  12 ;  and  comp. 

Ha^'mUL  1.  One  of  the  chief  people  of  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  viii.  23).— 2.  The 
last  of  the  six  sons  of  Azel,  a  descendant  of 
Saul  (1  Chr.  viii.  38,  ix.  44).— 3.  "Son  of 
Maachah,"  ix,  possibly  a  Syrian  of  Aram- 
Maacah,  one  of  the  heroes  of  David's  guard  (1 
Chr.  xi.  43).  —  4.  The  sons  of  Hanan  were 
amoufi^  the  Nethinim  who  returned  from  Baby- 
lon witiii  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  46 ;  Neh.  vii.  49). 
— 6.  One  of  the  Levites  who  assisted  Ezra  in 
his  public  exposition  of  the  law  (Neh.  viii.  7). 
The  same  person  is  probably  mentioned  in  x. 
10.  —6.  One  of  the  "  heads*'  of  the  "  people," 
who  also  scaled  the  covenant  (x.  22).  —  7.  An- 
other of  the  chief  laymen  on  the  same  occasion 
(x.  26).  —  8.  Son  of  Zaccur,  son  of  Mattaniah, 
whom  Nchemiah  made  one  of  the  storekeepers 
of  the  provisions  collected  as  tithes  (Neh.  xiii. 
13Vj— 6.  Son  of  Igdaliah  (Jer.  xxxv.  4). 

Han^aneel,  the  Tower  of,  a  tower 

which  formed  part  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem 
(Neh.  iii.  1,  xii.  39).  From  these  two  passages, 
particularly  from  the  former,  it  might  almost 
oe  inferred  that  Hananeel  was  but  anotiier 
name  for  the  Tower  of  Meah :  at  any  rate  they 
were  close  together,  and  stood  between  the 
sheep-gate  and  the  fish-gate.  This  tower  is 
further  mentioned  in  Jer.  xxxi.  38.  The  re- 
maining passage  in  which  it  is  named  (Zech. 
xiv.  10)  also  connects  this  tower  with  the  "  cor- 
ner gate,"  which  lay  on  the  other  side  of  the 
sheep-gate. 

Mana^ni.  L  One  of  the  sons  of  Heman, 
and  head  of  the  18th  course  of  the  service 
1  Chr.  xxv.  4,  25).  —  2.  A  seer  who  rebuked 
B.C.  941)  Asa,  king  of  Judah  (2  Chr.  xvi.  7). 
Tor  this  he  was  imprisoned  (10).  He  (or  an- 
other Hanani)  was  the  father  of  Jehu  the  seer, 
who  testified  against  Baasha  (1  K.  xvi.  1,  7) 
and  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr.  xix.  2,  xx.  34).  —  3« 
One  of  the  priests  who  in  the  time  of  Ezra  had 
taken  strange  wives  (Ezr.  x.  20).  — 4.  A  brother 
of  Nehemian  (Neh.  i.  2) ;  was  afterwards  made 
governor  of  Jerusalem  under  Nehemiah  (vii.  2). 
— 6.  A  priest  mentioned  in  Neh.  xii.  36. 

Haaaili'l^.  L  One  of  the  fourteen  sons 
of  Heman,  and  chief  of  the  16th  course  of 
singers  (1  Chr.  xxv.  4,  5,  23).— 2.  A  general 
in  the  army  of  King  Uzziah  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  11). 
—  3.  Father  of  Zeaekiah,  in  the  reign  of  Je- 
hoiakim  (Jer.  xxxvi.  12).— 4.  Son  of  Azur,  a 
Benjamite  of  Gibcon,  and  a  false  prophet  in  the 
reign  of  Zedekiah  king  of  Judah.  in  the  4th 
vear  of  his  reign,  B.C.  595,  Hananiah  withstood 
Jeremiah  the  prophet,  and  publicly  prophesied 
in  the  temple  tiiat  within  two  years  Jeconiah 
and  all  his  fellow-captives,  with  the  vessels  of 
the  Lord's  house  wnich  Nebuchadnezzar  had 
taken  away  to  Babylon,  should  be  brought 
back  to  Jerusalem  (Jer.  xxviii.) :  an  indication 
that  treacherous  negotiations  were  already  se> 
cretiy  opened  with  Pharaoh-Hophra.  Hananiah 
corroborated  his  prophecy  by  taking  from  oflT 
the  neck  of  Jeremiah  the  yoke  which  he  wore 
by  Divine  conunand  (Jer.  xxvii.)  in  token  of 
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dw  mljeetioii  of  JndMi  and  the  neighboring 
eonntries  to  the  Babylonian  empire,  and  break- 
ing It.  Bat  Jeremiah  was  bid  to  go  and  tell 
Hananiah  that  for  the  wooden  yokes  which  he 
had  broken  he  should  make  yokes  of  iron,  so 
firm  was  the  dominion  of  Babylon  destined  to 
be  for  seventy  years.  The  prophet  Jeremiah 
added  this  rebuke  and  prediction  of  Hananiah's 
dmth,  the  fulfilment  or  which  closes  the  histonr 
of  this  fiilse  prophet.  The  history  of  Hananian 
is  of  great  mterest,  as  throwing  much  light 
upon  the  Jewish  politics  of  that  erentful  time, 
divided  as  parties  were  into  the  partisans  of 
Babylon  on  one  hand,  and  Esvpt  on  the  other. 
-—6.  Grandfather  of  Iryah,  the  captain  of  the 
ward  at  the  eate  of  Bei^amin  wno  arrested 
Jeremiah  on  Uie  chanre  of  deserting  to  the 
CbaldAans  (Jer.  xxxvu.  13). — 6.  Head  of  a 
Benjamite  house  (1  Chr.  viii.  84).— 7.  The 
Hebrew  name  of  Shadrach.  He  was  of  the 
house  of  David,  according  to  Jewish  tradition 
(Dan.  i.  3,  6,  7,  11,  19 ;  ii.  17).— 8.  Son  of 
Zcrubbabei  (1  Chr.  iii.  19),ftom  whom  Cmbist 
derived  his  descent  He  i^  the  same  person 
who  is  bv  St.  Luke  called  Joanna.  The  iden- 
tity of  the  two  names  Hananiah  and  Joanna  is 
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apparent  immediately  we  eompare  them  in  He- 
brew. —9.  One  of  the  sons  of  Bebai,  who  re- 
turned with  Ezra  fW>m  Babylon  (Ezr.  x.  28). — 
10.  A  priest,  one  of  the  makers  of  the  sacred 
ointments  and  incense,  who  built  a  portion  of 
the  wall  of  Jerusalem  in  the  days  of  X^ehemiah 
(Neh.  iii.  8).  He  may  be  the  same  as  is  men- 
tioned in  ver.  30  as  having  repaired  another 
Krtion.  If  so,  he  was  son  of  Snelemiah ;  per- 
ps  the  same  as  is  mentioned  xii.  41.  — IL 
Head  of  the  priestly  course  of  Jeremiah  in  the 
days  of  Joiakim,  Meh.  xii.  12. — 12.  Ruler  of 
the  palace  at  Jerusalem  under  Nebemiah.  The 
arrangements  for  guarding  the  gates  of  Jerusa- 
lem were  intmstra  to  him  wim  Hanani,  the 
Tirshatha's  brother  (Neh.  vii.  2,  3).— 18.  An 
Israelite,  Neh.  x.  23. 

Handicraft  (Acts  xviii.  3,  xix.  25;  Bev. 
xviii.  22).    In  the  present  artide,  brief  notices 
can  only  be  given  of  such  handicraft  trades  as 
are  mentioned  in  Scripture.    1.  The  prepara- 
tion of  iron  for  use  eitwr  in  war,  in  agriculture, 
or  for  domestic  purposes,  was  doubtless  one  of 
the  eariiest  applications  of  labor;  and,  together 
with  iron,  workinof  in  brass,  or  rather  copper 
alloyed  with  tin,  bronze,  is  mentioned  in  the 
sane  passage  as  practised  in  antedihivian  times 
(Gen.  iv.  22).     We  know  that 
inm  was  need  fat  warlike  por- 
posas  1^  the  Assyrians,  and  on 
the  other  hand  tliat  stone-tipped 
arrows,  as  was  the  case  idao  in 
Mexico,  were  used  in  the  earlier 
times  by  the  Egjrptians  as  well 
OS  the  Persians  and  Greeks.    In 
the  construction  of  the  Taber- 
nacle, copper,  bat  no  iron,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  used,  though  ^^^^  ,„.,„„^». 

the  ue  of  iron  was  at  die  same  r,4iifcftiid»iati»i«««frdilli^,*  jut^^thiiT,  .mad 

period  well  known  to  the  Jews,  •9^aMBpiuing«rpdUitaifiiMtat€ra«iMtav 

both  ftom  their  own  use  of  it  and 

from  their  Effyptian  education,  whilst  the  Car 

naanito  inhabitants  of  Palestine  and   Syria 

wen  in  ftdl  possession  of  its  use  both  for 

wariikfi  and  domestic  purposes  (Ex.  xx.  25, 


xxT.  3,  xxvii.  19;  Num.  xxxv.  16;  Dent.  Hi 

11,  iv.  20,  viii.  9;  Josh.  viii.  31,  xvii.  16,  18). 
After  the  establishment  of  the  Jews  in  Ca- 
naan, the  occupation  of  a  smith  became  roooe- 
niaed  as  a  distinct  employment  (1  Sam.  xiu. 
19)^  The  smith's  work  and  its  results  are 
often  mentioned  in  Scripture  (2  Sam.  xii.  31 ; 
1  K.  vi.  7 ;  2  Chr.  xxvt  14 ;  Is.  xliv.  12,  liv.  16). 
The  worker  in  gold  and  silver  must  have  found 
employment  both  among  the  Hebrews  and  Um 
neighboring  nations  in  very  early  times,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  ornaments  sent  by  Abraham  to 
Kebekah  (Gen.  xxiv.  22,  53,  xxxv.  4,  xxxviii. 
18;  Dent.  vii.  25).  But,  whatever  skill  the 
Hebrews  posseasea,  it  is  quito  clear  that  they 
must  have  learned  much  from  Egypt  and  its 
**  iron  furnaces,"  both  in  metal-work  and  in  Uw 
arts  of  setting  and  polishing  precious  stones. 
Various  processes  or  the  gouismith's  work  are 
illustrated  by  Egyptian  monuments.  After  the 
conquest  frequent  notices  are  found  both  of 
moulded  and  wrought  metal,  ineluding  solder- 
ing, which  last  had  long  been  known  in  Egypt ; 
but  the  Phosnicians  Appear  to  hove  posMssed 
greater  skill  than  the  Jews  in  these  arts,  at  least 


in  Solomon's  time  ( Judg.  viii.  24,  87,  xvU.  4 ; 
I  K.  vii.  13,  45,  46 ;  Is.  xii.  7 ;  Wisd.  xv.  4 ; 
Ecclns.  xxxviii.  28;  Bar.  vi.  50,  55,  57).  2. 
The  work  of  the  ctfpenter  is  often  mentioned 
in  Scripture  (Gea.  vi.  14 ;  Ex.  xxxvii. ;  Is.  xliv. 
13).  In  the  palace  built  by  David  for  himself, 
the  woritmen  employed  were  chiefly  PhoBniciana 
sent  by  Hiram  (2  Sam.  v.  11 ;  I  Chr.  xiv.  1), 
as  most  probably  were  those,  or  at  least  the 
prineipal  of  those,  who  were  emfdoyed  by  Solo- 
mon in  his  works  (1  K.  v.  6).  But  in  the  re- 
pairs of  the  Temple,  executed  under  Jonah 
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king  of  Jndah,  and  also  in  the  rebuilding  un- 
der iSembbabel,  no  mention  is  made  of  fimign 
workmen,  though  in  the  latter  case  Um  timter 
is  expressly  said  to  have  been  brought  bj  sea  to 
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JToppa  hy  Zidonians  ^2  K.  xii.  II ;  2  Chr.  xxit. 
12;  Ezra  iii.  7).  Tiiat  the  Jewish  carpenters 
must  have  been  able  to  carve  witl)  some  skill  is 
evident  from  Is.  xli.  7,  xliv.  13.  In  N.  T.  the 
occQjMtion  of  a  carpenter  is  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  Joseph  the  husband  of  the  Vir^n 
Mary,  and  ascribed  to  our  Lord  himself  by  way 
of  reproach  (Mark  vi.  3;  Matt  xiii.  55).  3. 
The  masons  employed  by  David  and  Solomon, 
at  least  the  chief  of  them,  were  Phoenicians 
(1  K.  V.  18 ;  £z.  xxvii.  9).  Among  their  im- 
plements are  mentioned  the  saw,  the  plumb-line, 
the  measuring-reed.  Some  of  tiicse,  and  also 
the  chisel  and  mallet,  are  represented  on  Egyp- 
tian monuments.  The  large  stones  used  in 
Solomon's  Temple  are  said  by  Josephus  to 
have  been  fitted  together  exactly  without  either 
mortar  or  cramps,  hut  the  foundation-etones  to 
have  been  fiutened  with  lead.  For  ordinary 
building,  mortar  was  used ;  sometimes,  perhaps, 
bitumen,  as  was  the  case  at  Babylon  (Gen.  xi. 
3).  The  lime,  clay,  and  straw  oi^which  mortar 
is  generally  composed  in  the  East,  require  to  be 
very  carefully  mixed  and  united  so  as  to  resist 
wet.  The  wall "  daubed  with  un tempered  mor- 
tar "  of  Ezekiel  (xiil  10)  was  perhaps  a  sort  of 
oob-wall  of  mud  or  clay  without  lime,  which 
would  give  way  under  heavy  rain.  The  use  of 
whitewash  on  tombs  is  remarked  by  our  Lord 
(Matt  xxiii.  27).  Houses  infected  with  leprosy 
were  required  by  the  Law  to  be  re-plastered 
(Lev.  xiv.  40-45).  4.  Akin  to  the  craft  of  the 
carpenter  is  that  of  ship  and  boat  building, 
which  must  have  been  exercised  to  some  ex- 
tent for  the  fishing-vessels  on  the  Lake  of  Gen- 
nesaret  (Matt.  viii.  23,  ix.  1 ;  John  xxi.  3,  8). 
Solomon  built,  at  Ezion-Gcber,  ships  for  his 
foreign  trade,  which  were  manned  by  Phoeni- 
cian crews ;  an  experiment  which  Jehoshaphat 
endeavored  in  vain  to  renew  (1  K.  ix.  26,  27, 
xxii.48;  2Chr.  xx.36,37).  5.  The  perfumes 
Qsed  in  the  religious  services,  and  in  later 
times  in  the  funeral-rites  of  monarchs,  imply 
knowledge  and  practice  in  the  art  of  the 
"  apothecaries,"  wno  appear  to  have  formed  a 
guild  or  association  (Ex.  xxx.  25,  35 ;  Neh.  iii. 
8;  2  Chr.  xvi.  14 ;  Eccl.  vii.  1,  x.  1  ;  Ecclus. 
xxxviii.  8).  6.  The  arts  of  spinning;  and 
weaving  both  wool  and  linen  were  earned  on 
in  early  tinras,  as  they  are  still  usually  among 
the  Bedouins,  by  women.  One  of  the  excel- 
lences attributed  to  the  good  housewife  is  her 
skill  and  industry  in  these  arts  (Ex.  xxxv.  25, 
26;  Lev.  xix.  19 ;  Deut  xxii.  11 ;  2  K.  xxiii. 
7 ;  Ez.  xvi.  16;  Prov.  xxxi.  13, 24).  The  loom, 
with  its  beam  (1  Sam.  xvii.  7),  pin  (Judg.  xvi. 
14),  and  shuttle  (Job  vii.  6),  was,  perhaps,  in- 
troduced later,  but  as  eariy  as  David's  time 
(1  Sam.  xvii.  7).  Together  with  weaving  we 
read  also  of  embroidery,  in  which  gold  and  sil- 
ver throids  were  interwoven  with  the  body  of 
the  stuff,  sometimes  in  figure  patterns,  or  with 
precious  stones  set  in  uie  needlework  (Ex. 
xxvi.  1,  xxviii.  4,  xxxix.  6-13).  7.  Besides 
Uiese  arts,  those  of  dyeing  and  of  dressing 
cloth  were  practised  in  Palestine,  and  those  also 
of  tanning  and  dressing  leather  (Josh.  ii.  l5- 
18;  2  K.  i.  8;  Matt.  iii.  4;  Acts  ix.  43). 
Shoemakers,  barbgrs,  and  tailors  are  mentioned 
In  the  Mishna  iPench,  iv.  6) :  the  barber,  or 
oocnpation,  by  Eaekiel  (v.  1 ;  Lev.  xiv.  8 ; 


Num.  vi.  5),  and  the  tailor,  plasterers,  glamni, 
and  glass  vessels,  painters,  and  gold-worken 
are  mentioned  in  the  Mishna  {Chel.  viii.  9, 
xxix.  3,  4,  xxx.  1 ).  Tent-makers  are  noticed 
in  the  Acts  (xviii.  3),  and  frequent  allusion  is 
made  to  the  trade  of  the  potters.  8.  Bakers 
are  noticed  in  Scripture  (Jer.  xxxvii.  21  ;  Hos. 
vii.  4) ;  and  the  well-known  Valley  Tyropoeon 
probably  derived  its  name  from  the  occupation 
of  the  cheese-makers,  its  inhabitants.  Butch- 
ers, not  Jewish,  are  spoken  of,  1  Cor.  x.  25. 

Handkerchief,  Napkin,  Apron.  The 

two  former  of  these  terms,  as  usied  m  the  A.  V. 
ss  oovdapiov,  the  latter  =s  oifUKivBtov.  Both  words 
are  of  Latin  origin :  oov6iiptmf=8udanum,  from 
such,  "  to  sweat ; "  aifiudvBiov  sssemidnctium,  i.e. 
"  a  half  girdle.  *'  The  tudarium  is  noticed  in  the 
N.  T.  as  a  wrapper  to  ibid  up  money  (Luke  xix. 
20);  as  a  clotn  bound  about  the  head  of  a 
corpse  (John  xi.  44,  xx.  7),  being  probably 
brought  from  the  crown  of  the  head  under  the 
chin ;  and  lastly  as  an  article  of  dress  that 
could  be  easily  removed  (Acts  xix.  1 2),  probably 
a  handkerchief  worn  on  the  head  like  tne  kcffiA 
of  the  Bedouins.    According  to  the  scholiast 

auoted  by  Schlcusner,  the  distinction  between 
tie  two  terms  is  that  the  wdarium  was  worn 
on  the  head,  and  the  semtcmctttim  used  as  a  hand' 
kerchief. 

Ha'neB,  a  place  in  Eg^t  only  mentioned 
in  Is.  xxx.  4 :  "  For  his  princes  were  at  Zoan, 
and  his  messengers  came  to  Hanes."  Hanes 
has  been  suppoMd  by  Vitringa,  Michaelis,  Ro- 
senmiiller,  and  Gescnius,  to  be  the  same  as 
Heracleopolis  Magna  in  the  Heptanomis.  This 
identification  depends  wholly  upon  the  similar- 
ity of  the  two  names :  a  consideration  of  the 
sense  of  the  passage  in  which  Hanes  occurs 
shows  its  great  improbability.  We  are  disposed 
to  think  that  the  Chald.  Faraphr.  is  right  in 
identifying  it  with  Tahpanhes,  a  fortified  town 
on  the  eastern  frontier. 

Hanging,  Hangings.  These  terms  rep- 
resent both  diflerent  words  in  the  original,  and 
different  articles  in  the  furniture  of  the  Temple. 
( 1 . )  The  **  hanging  "  was  a  curtain  or  **  cover- 
ing "  to  dose  an  entrance :  one  was  placed  be- 
fore the  door  of  the  Tabernacle  (Ex.  xxvi.  36, 
37,  xxxix.  38) ;  another  was  placed  before  the 
entrance  of  the  court  (Ex.  xxvii.  16,  xxxviii. 
1 8 ;  Num.  iv.  26) :  the  term  is  also  appliMl  to 
the  veil  that  concealed  the  Holy  of  Holies  (Ex. 
xxxv.  12,  xxxix.  34,  xl.  21 ;  Num.  iv.  5).  (2.j 
The  "hangings"  were  used  for  covering  the 
walls  of  the  court  of  the  Tabernacle,  ju8|  as 
tapestry  was  in  modem  times  (Ex.  xxvii.  9, 
xxxv.  17,  xxxviii.  9 ;  Num.  iii.  26,  iv.  26).  In 
2  K.  xxiii.  7,  the  term  hoMm,  strictly  "  houses," 
A.  V.  **  hangings,"  is  probably  intended  to  de» 
scribe  tents  used  as  portable  sanctuaries. 

Han'iel)  one  of  the  sons  of  UUa  of  the  tribe 
of  Asher  (1  Chr.  vii.  39). 

Han'nah,  one  of  the  wives  of  Elkanah,  and 
mother  of  Samuel  (I  8am.i.,  U.).  A  hymn  of 
thanksgiving  fbr  the  birth  of  her  son  is  in  the 
highest  order  of  prophetic  poetry :  its  resem- 
blance to  that  of^the  Virgin  Mary  (comp.  I 
Sam.  ii.  1-10  with  Luke  i.  46-55 ;  see  also  Ps. 
cxiii.)  has  been  noticed  bv  the  commentators. 

Han'naHion,  one  of^  the  cities  of  Zebolno 
(Josh.  xix.  14). 
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Hftn^niely  son  of  Ephod,  and  prince  of  Afa- 
naaseh  (Num.  xxxiy.  23). 

Ha'nooh.  L  The  third  in  order  of  the 
children  of  Midian  (Gen.  xxv.  4). — 2.  Eldest 
son  of  Reuben  (Gen.  xlvi.  9 ;  Ex.  vi.  14 ;  Num. 
xxvi.  5 ;  1  Cfajr.  y.  3),  and  founder  of  the  family 
of 

Ha'noohiteBy  the^  Num.  xxvi.  5. 

Ha'nun.  L  Son  of  Nahash  (2  Sam.  x.  1, 
2 ;  1  Chr.  xix.  1.  2),  king  of  Ammon,  who  dis- 
honored the  ambassadors  of  Darid  (2  Sam.  x. 
4),  and  involved  the  Ammonites  in  a  disastrous 
war  (2  Sam.  xii.  31 ;  1  Chr.  xix.  6).— 2,  A 
man  who,  with  the  people  of  Zanoah,  repaired 
the  ravine-gate  in  tne  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh. 
iii.  13).  — 3.  The  6th  son  of  Zalaph,  who  also 
assisted  in  the  repair  of  the  wall,  apparently  on 
the  east  side  |Nen.  iii.  30). 

Hapbra'im,  a  city  of  Issachar,  mentioned 
next  to  Shunem  (Josh.  xix.  19).  About  6 
miles  north-cast  of  J^vn,  and  2  mQes  west  of 
Solam  (the  ancient  Snunem),  stands  the  vil- 
lage of  (d-'AfSilA,  which  may  possibly  be  the 
representative  of  Haphraim. 

Ma'ra(l  Chr.  v.  26  only),  is  either  a  place 
utterly  unknown,  or  it  must  be  regarded  as 
identical  with  Haran  or  Charran. 

Har'adah,  a  desert  station  of  the  Israelites 
(Kum  xxxiii.  24,  25) :  its  position  is  uncer- 
tain. 

Ha'ran.  L  The  third  son  of  Terah,  and 
therefore  3rounee8t  brother  of  Abram  (Gen.  xi. 
26 ).  Three  children  are  ascribed  to  him, — Lot 
(27,  31 ),  and  two  daughters,  viz.  Milcah,  who 
married  her  uncle  Nahor  (29),  and  Iseah  (29). 
Haran  was  bom  in  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  and  he 
died  there  while  his  fother  was  still  living  (28). 
The  ancient  Jewish  tradition  is  that  Haran  was 
burnt  in  the  furnace  of  Nimrod  for  his  wavering 
conduct  dnrine  the  flery  trial  of  Abraham. — 2. 
A  (^ershonite  Levite  in  the  time  of  David,  one 
of  the  family  of  Shimei  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  9). 

Ha'raa,  a  son  of  the  ^T^at  Caleb  by  his 
concubine  Ephah  (I  Chr.  li.  46). 

Ha'ran,  is  the  name  of  the  place  whither 
Abraham  migrated  with  his  family  fh>m  Ur  of 
the  Chaldees,  and  where  the  descendants  of  his 
brother  Nahor  established  themselves  (oomp. 
Gen.  xxiv.  10  with  xxvii.  43).  It  is  said  to 
be  in  Mesopotamia  {Gren.  xxiv.  10),  or,  more 
definitely,  in  Padan-Aram  (xxv.  20),  the  culti- 
vated district  at  the  fbot  of  the  hills,  a  name 
well  applying  to  the  beautiful  stretch  of  country 
which  lies  below  Mount  Masius,  between  the 
KkUmtr  and  the  Euphrates.  Here,  about  mid- 
way in  this  district,  is  a  town  still  called  Har- 
rdn,  which  really  seems  never  to  have  changed 
its  appellation,  and  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt 
is  the  Haran  or  Charran  of  SScripture.  Harrdn 
lies  upon  the  BtiiJk  (ancient  Biliehus),  a  small 
affluent  of  the  Euphrates,  which  foils  into  it 
nearly  in  long.  39^.  It  is  now  a  small  village, 
inhabited  by  a  few  families  of  Arabs. 

Ha^'rantey  the,  the  designation  of  three 
of  David's  guard.  I.  Aobb,  a llararite  (2  Sam. 
xxiii.  ll).*<-2«  Shakmah  the  Hararite  (2 
Sam.  xxid.  99|. — 8«  Sharab  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 
83)  or  Sacab  (l  Chr.  xi.  35)  the  Hararite.  was 
tiie  fhther  of  Ahiam,  another  member  or  the 
guard. 
Harlxvnay  the  third  of  the  seven  chamber- 


lains, or  eunuchs,  who  served  King  Ahasuenia 
(Esth.  i.  10). 

Har1tK>nah  (Esth.  vH.  9),  the  same  as  the 
preceding. 

Hare  (Heb.  amAeih)  occurs  only  in  Lev.  xL 
6,  and  Deut.  xiv.  7,  amount  the  animals  disal- 
lowed as  food  by  the  Mosaic  law.  Thera  is  no 
doubt  at  all  that  anubdh  denotes  a  "  hare ; " 
and  in  all  probability  the  species  Lama  SincuH" 
cus,  and  L.  S^ruicus,  are  those  which  were  be»t 
known  to  the  ancient  Hebrews.  The  hare  is 
at  this  dav  called  ameb  by  the  Arabs  in  Psles- 
tine  and  Syria.  It  was  erroneously  thought  by 
the  ancient  Jews  to  have  chewed  the  cud.  They 
were  no  doubt  misled,  as  in  the  case  of  the  M- 
phdn  (Hyrax)  by  the  habit  these  animals  have 
of  moving  the  jaw  about. 

Har'el.  In  the  margin  of  Ez.  xliii.  15  the 
word  rendered  "altar"  in  the  text  is  given 
"  Harel,  i^,  the  mountain  of  God."  Junius  ex* 
plains  it  of  the  hxapa  or  hearth  of  the  altar  of 
Dumt-oflbring,  covered  by  the  network  on  which 
the  sacrifices  were  placed  over  the  burning 
wood. 

Harem.    [Housb.] 

Ha'^rephy  a  name  occurring  in  the  genealo- 
gies of  Judah,  as  a  son  of  Caleb,  and  as  "father 
of  Beth-gader"  (1  Chr.ii.  51  only). 

Ha'rethy  the  IPoreat  of,  in  which  David 

took  ref^ige,  after,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
prophet  (fad,  he  had  quitted  the  "hold"  or 
fastness  of  the  Cave  of  Adullam ;  if  indeed  it 
was  Adullam,  and  not  Mizpeh  of  Moab,  which 
is  not  quite  clear  (1  Sam.  xxii.  5t. 

Harhafah,  father  of  Uzziel  (Neb.  iii.  8). 

HarliaSi  an  ancestor  of  Shulum  the  hus- 
band of  Huldah  (2  K.  xxii.  14). 

Harliur.  The  sons  of  Harhur  were  among 
the  Nethinim  who  returned  fVom  Babylon  with 
Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  51 ;  Neh.  vii.  53). 

Ha'^rim.  L  A  priest  who  had  chaige  of 
the  third  division  in  the  house  of  God  (1  Cbr. 
xxiv.  8). — 2.  Bene-Harim,  probably  desaeml- 
ants  of  the  above,  to  the  number  of  1 ,01 7,  came 
up  flrom  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  li  39 ; 
Neh.  vii.  43).  The  name,  probably  as  repre- 
senting the  family,  is  mentioned  on  two  o&ier 
occasions  (Neh.  x.  5 ;  Ezr.  x.  91). — S.  M  far 
ther  occun  in  a  list  of  the  fkmilies  of  priests 
"  who  went  up  with  Zerubbabel  and  Jeshua," 
and  of  those  who  were  their  descendantM  in 
the  next  generation, — in  the  days  of  Joiakim  the 
son  of  Jeshua  (Neh.  xii.  15).  In  the  former  list 
(xii.  4)  the  name  is  chaffed  to  Rbhum.— 4. 
Another  fhmily  of  Bene-Harim,  three  hundred 
and  twenty  in  number,  came  from  the  captivitv 
in  the  same  caravan  (Ezr.  ii.  33;  Neh.  vii.  36). 
They  also  appear  among  those  who  had  mar- 
ried fbreign  wives  (Ezr.  x.  31),  as  well  as  tfaoee 
who  sealS  the  covenant  (Neh.  x.  87). 

Ha^'riph.  A  hundred  and  twelve  of  the 
Bene-Hanph  returned  from  the  captivity  with 
Zerubbabel  (Neh.  vii.  84).  The  name  occura 
again  among  the  "  heads  of  the  people "  who 
SMded  the  covenant  (x.  19). 

Harlot.  That  this  class  of  persons  existed 
in  the  earliest  states  of  society  is  clear  fVom  Gen. 
xxxviii.  15.  Rahab  (Josh.  u.  1)  is  said  by  the 
Chaldee  Paraph,  to  have  been  an  innkeeper ;  but 
if  there  were  such  persons,  considering  what  we 
know  of  Canaaniosh  morals  (Lev.  xviii.  87 )« 
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we  mtkj  conclude  that  t^r  would,  if  women, 
hare  been  of  this  class.  Tlie  law  forbids  (xix. 
89)  the  father's  compelling  his  daughter  to  sin, 
but  does  not  mention  it  as  a  yoluntaiy  mode  of 
life  on  her  part  without  his  complicity.  The 
term  katUahak  ( "  consecrated " )  points  to  ono 
description  of  persons,  and  nocrimak  ("  foreign 
woman  ")  to  another,  of  whom  this  class  mosuj 
consisted.  The  first  term  refers  to  the  impure 
worship  of  the  Syrian  Astarte  (Num.  zxv.  1 ; 
comp.  Herod,  i.  199).    The  latter  class  would 

gtiw  up  with  the  growth  of  great  cities  and  of 
reign  intercourse,  and  hiuilly  could  enter 
into  the  view  of  the  Mosaic  institutes.  As  re- 
gaitb  the  fashions  involved  in  the  practice,  simi- 
ur  outward  marks  seem  to  have  attended  its  ear- 
liest forms  to  those  which  we  trace  in  the  classi- 
cal writers,  e^.  a  distinctive  dress  and  a  seat  b^ 
the  wayside  (uen.  xxxviii.  14 ;  comp.  Ez.  xvl 
16,  85 ;  Bar.  vi.  43).  Public  singing  in  the 
streets  occurs  also  (Is.  xxiii.  16 ;  Ecdns.  ix.  4). 
Those  who  thus  published  their  infamy  were  oif 
the  worst  repute,  others  had  houses  of  resort, 
and  both  classes  seem  to  have  been  known 
among  the  Jews  (Prov.  viL  8-18,  xxiii.  88; 
Ecclus.  ix.  7,  8) :  tae  two  women,  1  K.  iii.  16, 
lived  as  Greek  hettir«  sometimes  did  in  a  house 
together.  In  earlier  times  the  price  of  a  kid  is 
mentioned  (Gen.  xxxviii.),  and  great  wealth 
doubtless  sometimes  accrued  to  them  (Es.  xvi. 
83,  39,  xxiiL  86).  But  lust»  as  distinct  from 
gidn,  appears  as  the  inducement  in  Prov.  vii. 
14, 15.  The  "  hariots  "  are  classed  with  "  pub- 
licans,"  as  those  who  lay  under  Uie  ban  of  soci- 
ety in  the  N.  T.  (Matt  xxi.  38.)  The  children 
of  such  persons  were  held  in  contempt,  and 
could  not  exercise  privities  nor  inherit  (John 
viii.  41 ;  Dent.  xxiu.  8;  Adg.  xi.  1,  8). 

Hameph'er,  one  of  the  sons  of  Zophah, 
of  the  tribe  of  Asher  (I  Chr.  vii.  36). 

Ha'rod.  the  Well  of,  a  spring  by  which 
Gideon  and  his  great  army  encamped  on  the 
morning  of  Uie  <Uy  which  ended  in  the  rout  of 
the  Midianites  (Judg.  vii.  1),  and  where  the 
trial  of  the  people  l^  their  mode  of  drinkiiu^ 
apparently  took  place.  The  Ain  Jalwif  with 
wuch  Dean  Stanley  would  identify  Harod,  is 
veiy  suitable  to  tl^  circumstances,  as  being  at 
present  the  largest  spring  in  the  neighboriiood, 
and  as  fbrmtng  a  pool  of  considerable  siae,  at 
which  great  nambers  might  drink. 

Ha'^rodito,  the,  the  designation  of  two  of 
die  thirQr-seven  warriors  of  David's  guard, 
Shammah  and  Elika  (8  Sam.  xxiii.  85),  doubt- 
lass  derived  from  a  place  named  Harod. 

Huo'efaf  A  name  occurring  in  the  genea- 
fegical  lists  of  Judah  as  one  of  the  sons  of 
"  Shobal,  fether  of  Kirjathjearim  "  (1  Chr.  ti. 

Har'oiitey  the,  the  tide  given  to  Sham- 
MOTii,  one  of  the  warriors  of  David's  guard 
(1  Chr.  xi.  37). 

Haro'ahethy  or  rather  *'  Harosheth  of  the 
Gentiles,"  as  it  was  called,  fh>m  the  mixed  races 
that  inhabited  it,  a  city  in  the  north  of  the  land 
of  Canaan,  supposed  to  have  stood  on  the  west 
coast  of  the  Lake  Merom  [eL-HvUk ),  from  whidi 
the  Jordan  issues  forth  in  one  unbroken  stream, 
and  in  the  portion  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali.  It 
was  the  residence  of  Sisen,  captain  of  Jabin, 
king  of  Canaan  (Judg.  iv.  8) ;  and  it  was  the 


Ennt  to  which  the  victorious  Israelites  undet 
arak  pursued  the  discomfited  host  and  chariots 
of  the  second  potentate  of  that  name  (Judg.  iv. 
16).  The  site  of  Harosheth  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  identified  by  any  modem  trav- 
eller. 

Harp  (Heb.  ib'Rn^).  The  hmnlkr  was  the 
nadonaiinstrument  of  die  Hebrews,  and  was 
well  known  throughout  Asia.  The  writer  of 
the  Pentateuch  assigns  its  invention  to  the  an- 
tediluvian period  (Gen.  iv.  81).  Touching  the 
shape  of  die  kimnSr  a  great  difference  of  opinion 

Srevails.  The  author  of  Shiile  Hagg&borim 
escribes  it  as  resembling  the  modem  harp; 
Pleiflfer  gives  it  die  form  of  a  guitar ;  and  St 
Jerome  declares  it  to  have  resembled  in  shape 
the  Greek  letter  delta.  Josephus  records  that 
the  kmndr  had  ten  strings,  and  that  it  was 
played  on  with  the  plectram :  others  assign  to 
It  twenty-four,  and  m  the  Shiite  Hcmbborim  it 
is  said  to  have  had  forty-seven.  Josephus's 
statement,  however,  is  in  open  contradiction  to 
what  is  set  forth  in  the  1st  book  of  Samuel 

ixvi.  83,  xviii.  10),  that  David  plaved  on  the 
iim^with  his  namd.  Probably  tnere  was  o 
smaller  and  a  l«igcr  An'midr,  and  these  may  have 
been  played  in  diiferent  ways  (1  Sam.  x.  5). 

Harrow*  The  word  so  rendered  8  Sam. 
xii.  81,  1  Chr.  xx.  3,  is  probably  a  threshings 
machine :  the  verb  rendered  "  to  harrow  "  (u. 
xxviii.  84;  Job  xxxix.  10;  Hos.  x.  11)  ex- 
presses apparendy  die  bieaklng  of  the  clods, 
and  is  so  ur  analogous  to  our  harrowing ;  but 
whether  done  by  any  such  machine  as  we  call 
''a  harrow,"  is  very  doubtfuL 

Har'alUk.  Bene-Harsha  wen  amoi^g  the 
families  of  Nediinim  who  came  back  iVom 
Babylon  widi  Zerabbabel  (Esr.  ii.  58;  Neh. 
vii.  S4). 

Hart.  The  hart  is  reckoned  among  thu 
dean  animals  (Dent  xii.  15,  xiv.  5,  xv.  88), 
and  seems,  flnom  the  passages  quoted  as  well  at 
fix>m  1  K.  iv.  83,  to  have  been  commonlv  killed 
for  food.  The  Heb.  masc  noun  i^yo/  denotes^ 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  some  species  of  Ctmdm 
(deer  tribe),  either  tlM  Dama  wjoam,  iailoww 
deer,  or  the  Covus  Bnioncs,  the  Barbery  deer, 
the  southern  vepresentadvo  of  the  £ur(^[»ean 
stag  (C  s/cmAatf),  wluch  oceors  in  Tunis  and 
the  coast  or  Barbery. 

Ha'mm.  Fatlier  of  Aharfael,  in  one  of 
die  most  obscure  genealogies  of  Judah  (1  Chr. 
iv.  8). 

Hw  omapll.  Ikther  or  ancestor  of  Jedaiah 
(Neh.  iii.  10). 

Har'upmte,  the*  die  designadoa  of 
Shephadah,  one  of  the  Korhites  who  repaired 
to  David  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  5). 

Ha'nUt  a  man  of  Jotbah,  fother  of  Meshul- 
lemeth  wifo  of  Manasseh  (8  K.  xxi  19). 

Harvest.    [Aobicultusx.] 

Haaadi'ah,  one  of  a  group  of  five  persons 
among  the  descendants  of  the  royal  line  of  Judah 
(1  Chr.  iii.  80),  apparendy  sons  of  ZerabhikbeL 

Haaan'uflll,  a  Bei^jamite,  of  one  of  d» 
chief  fomilies  in  the  tribe  (1  Chr.  ix.  7). 

Haahabi'ah.  1.  A  Merarite  Levito  (I 
Chr.  vi.  45;  HeK  30).-*  2.  Anodier  Merarito 
Levite  (1  Chr.  ix.  14).^a.  The  fourth  of  die 
six  sons  of  Jednthun  (1  Chr.  xxv.  3),  who  had 
charge  of  die  twelfUi  course  (19).-*4i  One 
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ef  the  deaoendttati  of  HebroB  the  son  of  Ko- 
hath  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  ao).  — 5.  The  ion  of  Ke- 
miie],  who  waa  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Leri  in  the 
tame  of  DaTid  (1  Chr.  xxyU.  17). -*6.  A  Le- 
▼ite»  one  of  the  "chiefs"  of  his  tribe,  who 
officnated  for  King  Jostah  at  his  great  passover- 
feMt  (2  Chr.  zxxY.  9).  *-  7.  A  Merante  Lerite 
who  accompanied  Ezra  fh>m  Babylon  (Ezr. 
riii  19).  —  8*  One  of  the  chiefii  of  the  priests 
who  formed  part  of  the  same  caravan  (Ezr. 
Tiii.  34).  9.  Roler  of  half  the  circuit  or  en- 
yirona  of  Keilah :  he  repaired  a  portion  of  the 
wall  of  Jerusalem  nnder  Nehemiah  (Neh.  iii. 
17).  ^-10.  One  of  the  Levites  who  sealed  the 
covenant  of  reformation  after  the  return  from 
the  captivity  (Neh.  x.  1 1).  Probably  this  is  the 
person  namea  as  one  of  the  chieft  of  the  Le- 
vites in  the  times  immediately  subsequent  to 
the  return  finom  Babylon  (xii.  24 ;  oomp.  26j. 
— IL  Another  Levite,  son  of  Bnnni  (Neh.  xi. 
15).— 12.  A  Levite,  son  of  Afattaniah  (Neh. 
xi.  22).  ^13.  A  priest  of  the  family  of  Hil- 
kiah  in  the  days  of  Joiakim  son  of  Jesnua  (Neh. 
xii.  31). 

Haabab'nah,  one  of  the  chief  of  the 
"  people  "  who  sealed  the  covenant  with  Nehe- 
miah (Neh.  x.  25). 

Hashabni^aiL  L  Father  of  Hattnsh 
(Neh.  iii.  10). — 2.  A  Levite  who  was  among 
those  who  ottciatod  at  the  g^reat&st  under  E^ra 
and  Nehemiah  when  the  covenant  was  sealed 
(Neh.  ix.  5). 

Hashbad'ana,  one  of  the  men  (probably 
Levites)  who  stood  on  Ezra's  left  hand  while 
he  read  the  law  to  the  people  in  Jerusalem 
(Neh.  viii.  4). 

Ha'^Bhem.  The  sons  of  Hashem  the  Giaon- 
ite  are  named  amongst  the  members  of  David's 
guard  in  1  Chr.  (xi.  34). 

Haah'maimim.  This  word  occurs  only 
in  the  Hebrew  of  Ps.  Ixviii.  31 :  "  Hashmannim 
lA.  y.  "princes")  shall  come  out  of  ^gJV^ 
Cush  shafi  make  her  hands  to  hasten  to  Qoi." 
The  old  derivation  ftom  the  civil  name  of  Her- 
mopolis  Magna  in  the  Heptanomis  seems  to  us 
reasonable.  The  ancient  Egyptian  name  is  H»> 
shmen,  or  Ha-shmoon,  the  abode  of  eight.  If 
we  snppose  that  Hashmannim  is  a  proper  name, 
and  sieiiifies  Hermopoliles,  the  mention  might 
be  explained  by  the  circumstance  thai  Hermop- 
olis  Magna  was  the  great  city  of  the  Eg^tian 
Hermes.  Thoth,  the  god  of  wisdom. 

Haavmonah,  a  station  of  the  Israelites, 
mentioned  Num.  xxxiii.  29,  as  next  before 
Moserotii. 

Ha'shnb.  L  A  son  of  Fahath-Moab  who 
assisted  in  the  repair  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem 
(Neh.  iii.  in.— 2.  Another  who  assisted  in 
the  sane  work  (Neh.  iii.  33).  —  3.  One  of  the 
heads  of  the  people  who  sealed  the  oovenant 
with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  28). -*4.  A  Merarite 
Levite  (Neh.  xi.  15). 

BaaVuliall,  tlie  first  of  a  group  of  five 
men,  apparently  the  latter  half  of  the  fomily 
of  Zembbabel  (1  Chr.  iii.  30). 

Ha'shttin*  1.  Bene-Hasimm,  two  hun- 
dred and  twen^-tiiree  in  number,  came  back 
ftom  Babylon  with  Zembbabel  (Ear.  ii.  19; 
Neh.  vii.  22).  Seven  men  of  them  had  mar> 
ried  foreign  wives  fiv>m  whom  they  had  to  sepa* 
rate  (Ear.  x.  83).    The  chief  man  of  the  ftm- 
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ily  was  amone  those  who  sealed  the  oiyvenaal 
with  Nehemiidi  (Neh.  x.  18).  —  2.  One  of  the 
priests  or  Levites  who  stood  on  Esra's  left  hand 
while  he  read  the  law  to  the  congregation  ( Neh. 
via.  4). 

Haahf'apha,  one  of  the  fomilies  of  Nethi- 
nim  who  returned  ftom  captivity  in  the  first 
caravan  (Neh.  vii.  46). 

Has'rah,  the  form  in  which  the  name  Hab- 
HA8  is  given  in  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  22  (comp.  2  K. 
xxii.  14). 

Haaaena'ah.  The  Bene-hao  aenaah  re- 
built the  fish-gate  in  the  repair  of  the  wall  of 
Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  3). 

Haa'ahub.  a  Merarite  Levite  (1  Chr.  ix. 
14),  mentioneg  again  Neh.  xi.  15. 

fiaa^upha.  Bene-Hasnpha  were  amoiw 
the  Nethinim  who  returned  from  Babylon  with 
Zerabbabel  (Exr.  ii.  43). 

Hat.      fHBAD-MrMS.] 

Ha'taoh)  one  of  the  eunuchs  in  the  court 
of  Ahasuerus  (Esth.  iv.  5,  6,  9,  10). 

Ha'thathi  one  of  the  sons  of  Othniel  the 
Kenazite  (1  Chr.  iv.  13). 

Haf  ipha.  Bene-Hatipha  were  among  the 
Nethinim  who  returned  from  Babylon  with 
Zembbabel  (Esor.  ii.  54 ;  Neh.  vii.  56). 

Hatlta.  Bene-Hatita  were  among  the 
"  porters  "  (».«.  the  gate-keepers)  who  returned 
ftom  the  captivity  with  Zembbabel  (Bar.  ii. 
42;  Neh.  vii.  45). 

Hat'tiL  Bene-HattO  were  among  the 
"  children  of  Solomon's  slaves  "  who  came  back 
fix>m  captivity  with  Zembbabel  (Ear.  ii.  57; 
Neh.  vii.  59). 

Hat" toah.  L  A  descendant  of  the  kines 
of  Judah,  apparently  one  of  the  sons  of  Shecn- 
aniah  (1  Chr.  iii.  22),  in  the  fourth  or  fifth 
generation  from  Zembbabel.  A  person  of  the 
same  name  accompanied  Ezra  ftx>m  Babylon  to 
Jerasalem  ( Ear.  vui.  2 ).  In  another  statement, 
Hattush  is  said  to  have  returned  with  Zerab^ 
babel  (Neh.  xu.  2).  — 2.  Son  of  Hashabniah; 
one  of  those  who  assisted  Nehemiah  in  the  re- 
pair of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  10). 

Hau^ran,  a  province  of  Palestine  twice 
mentioned  by  Ezekiel  (xlvii.  16,  18).  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  identical  with  the 
well-known  Greek  province  of  AuranitUf  and 
the  modem  Haunbt,  Josephus  ft«auently  men- 
tions  Auranitis  in  connection  with  Trachonitis, 
Batanea,  and  Gaulanitis,  which  with  it  consti- 
tuted the  ancient  kingdom  of  Bashan. 

Hay'ilah.  L  A  son  of  Cush  (Gen.  x.  7) ; 
and  2.  a  son  of  Joktan  (x.  29).  various  the- 
ories have  been  advanced  respecting  these  ob- 
scure peoples.  It  awpears  to  oe  most  probable 
that  both  stocks  settled  in  the  same  country, 
and  there  intermarried;  thus  receiving  one 
name,  and  forming  one  race,  with  a  common 
descent.  The  Cushite  people  of  this  name- 
formed  the  westernmost  colony  of  Cush  along 
the  south  of  Arabia,  and  the  Joktanites  wero 
an  earlier  colonisation.  It  is  commonly  thought 
that  the  district  of  Kb&wlin,  in  the  Yemen, 

S reserves  the  trace  of  this  ancient  people.  The 
istriot  of  Kh&wlin  lies  between  the  city  of 
San'h  and  the  Hijits,  i.e.  in  the  north-western 
portion  of  the  Yemen.  It  took  its  name,  ao- 
oordingto  the  Arabs,  ftx>m  Khftwlin,  a  descend* 
aot  of  Kahttbi  [Joktan],  or,  as  some  say,  of 
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Eahltfn,  brother  of  Himyer.  This  genealogy 
•ays  little  more  than  that  the  name  wajj  Joktan- 
ite.  Khiiwlan  is  a  fertile  territory,  embracing 
a  lai^ge  part  of  myrrh iferous  Arabia;  moun- 
tainous ;  with  plenty  of  water ;  and  supporting 
a  lar^  population.  Those  who  separate  the 
Cushite  and  Joktanite  Havilah  cither  place 
them  in  Niebuhr's  two  Khiiwlitns,  or  they  place 
2  on  the  north  of  the  peninsula,  following  the 
supposed  ai^ument  derived  from  Gien.  xxv.  18 
and  I  Sam.  xv.  7,  and  finding  the  name  in  that 
of  the  XauXoToioi.  A  Joktanite  settlement  so 
far  north  is,  however,  very  improbable.  They 
discover  1  in  the  Avalitas  on  the  African  coast 

Hav^ilah  (Gen.  ii.  11).    [Eden.] 

HaVoth-ja'^ir,  certain  villages  on  the  east 
of  Jordan,  in  Gilead  or  Bashan,  which  were 
taken  by  Jair  the  son  of  Manasseh,  and  called 
after  his  name  (Num.  xxxii.  41  ;  Deut.  iii.  14). 
In  the  records  of  Manasseh  in  Josh.  xiii.  30, 
and  I  Chr.  ii.  23,  die  Havoth-jair  are  reckoned 
with  other  districts  as  making  up  sixty  **  cities  " 
(comp.  t  E.  iv.  13).  There  is  apparently  some 
confusion  in  these  different  statements  as  to 
what  the  sixty  cities  really  consisted  of.  No 
less  doubtful  is  the  number  of  the  Havoth-jair. 
In  1  Chr.  ii.  22  they  are  specified  as  twenty- 
three,  but  in  Judg.  x.  4  as  tnirty. 

Hawk  (Heb.  tiks),  the  translation  of  the 
above-named  Heb.  term  (Lev.  xi.  16;  Deut. 
xiv.  15;  Jobxxxix.  26).  The  word  is  doubt- 
less generic,  as  appears  from  the  expression  in 
Deut.  and  Lev.  ''after  his  kind,"  and  includes 
various  species  of  the  Fakonida^  with  more 
especial  allusion  perhaps  to  the  small  diurnal 
birds,  such  as  the  Kestrel  (Fako  tinnunadus),  the 
hobby  (Hypotriorehis  tubbuteo),  the  gregarious 
lesser  kestrel  {TinntmculuM  aitdtris),  common 
about  the  ruins  in  the  plain  districts  of  Pales- 
tine, all  of  which  were  probably  known  to  the 
ancient  Hebrews.  Witn  respect  to  the  passage 
in  Job  (/.  c),  which  appears  to  allude  to  the 
migratory  habits  of  hawks,  it  is  curious  to  ob- 
serve that  of  the  ten  or  twelve  lesser  raptors  of 
Palestine,  nearly  all  ara  summer  migrants. 
The  kestrel  remains  all  the  year,  but  T.  oenchris, 
Micnmmu  gaboTy  Hyp.  eleonoroB,  and  F,  tneUmop- 
tenu,  are  all  migrants  from  the  south.  Be- 
sides the  above-named  smaller  hawks,  the  two 
magnificent  species,  F.  Saker  and  F,  kmarius, 
are  summer  visitors  to  Palestine. 

Ha^  {^^^'  chduSr),  the  rendering  of  the 
A.  V.  in  Prov.  xxvii.  25,  and  Is.  xv.  6,  of  the 
above-named  Heb.  term,  which  occurs  fV^uent- 
Ijr  in  the  O.  T.,  and  denotes  "crass "  of  any 
kind.  Harmer,  quoting  from  a  MS.  paper  of 
Sir  J.  Chardin,  states  that  hay  is  not  made  any- 
where in  the  East,  and  that  the  "  h&y  "  of  the 
A.  y.  is  therefore  an  error  of  translation.  It  is 
quite  probable  that  the  modem  Orientals  do  not 
make  hav  in  our  sense  of  the  term ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  the  ancients  did  mow  their  grass, 
and  probably  made  use  of  the  dry  material. 
See  Ps.  xxxvii.  2.  We  may  remark  that  there 
is  an  express  Hebrew  term  for  "diy  grass"  or 
"hay,"  viz.  ehatkaahf  which,  in  the  only  two 
places  where  the  word  occurs  (Is.  v.  24,  xxxiii. 
11 ),  is  rendered  "  chaff"  in  the  A.  V.  We  do 
not,  however,  mean  to  assert  that  the  diathiuh 
of  the  Orientals  represents  our  modem  Eng- 
lish bay.    Doubtless  the  "  dry  grass  "  was  not 


stacked,  but  only  cut  in  small  quantities,  and 
then  consumed. 

Ha'zael  was  a  king  of  Damascus  who 
reigned  from  about  B.C.  886  to  B.C.  840.  He 
appears  to  have  been  previously  a  person  in  a 
high  position  at  the  court  of  Bennadad,  and 
was  sent  by  his  master  to  Elisha,  to  inquire  if 
he  would  recover  from  the  malady  under  which 
he  was  suffering.  Elisha's  answer  led  to  the 
murder  of  Benhadad  by  his  ambitions  servant, 
who  forthwith  mounted  the  throne  ^2  K.  viii. 
7-15).  Ho  was  soon  engaged  in  hostilities 
with  Ahaziah  king  of  Judah,  and  Jehoram  king 
of  Israel,  for  the  possession  of  the  city  of  Ra- 
moth-Gilead  (ibid.  viii.  28).  The  Assyrian  in- 
scriptions show  that  about  this  time  a  bloody 
and  destructive  war  was  being  waged  betweefi 
the  Assyrians  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Syrians, 
Hittites,  Hamathites,  and  Phoenicians  on  tlie 
other.  Towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Jchn, 
Hazael  led  them  against  the  Israelites  (about 
B.C.  860),  whom  he  "  smote  in  all  their  coasts  " 
(2  K.  X.  32),  thus  accomplishing  the  prophecy 
of  Elisha  (ibid.  viii.  12).  At  the  close  of  bis 
life,  having  taken  Gath  (ibid.  xii.  1 7 ;  comp. 
Am.  vi.  2),  he  proceeded  to  attack  Jerusalem 
(2  Chr.  xxiv.  24),  and  was  about  to  assault  the 
citv,  when  Joash  bribed  him  to  retire  (2  E.  xii. 
18).  Hazael  appears  to  have  died  about  the 
year  B.C.  840  (ibid.  xiii.  24),  having  reigned  46 
years. 

Hasai^ally  a  man  of  Judah  of  the  fiunily 
of  the  Shilonites,  or  descendants  of  Shblah 
(Neh.  xi.  5). 

Ha'zar-ad'dary  &c.    [Hazkr.] 

HasarmaVethy  the  third,  in  order,  of  the 
sons  of  Joktan  (Gen.  x.  26).  The  name  is  pre- 
served, almost  literally,  in  the  Arabic  Hadm- 
m&u^  and  Hadrumawlf  and  the  appellation  of  a 
province  and  an  ancient  people  of  Southern 
Arabia.  The  province  of  Hadramawt  is  situ- 
ate east  of  the  modem  Yemen.  Its  capital  is  Sa- 
tham,  a  very  ancient  city ;  and  its  chief  ports 
are  Mirbit,  ZaiKri,  and  Kisheem,  fW>m  whence 
a  great  trade  was  carried  on,  in  ancient  times, 
with  India  and  Africa. 

HaieL  The  Hebrew  term  Imz  occurs  only 
in  Gen.  xzx.  37.  Authorities  are  divided  be- 
tween the  hazel  and  the  almond  tree,  as  repre- 
senting the  Utx.  The  latter  is  most  probably 
correct. 

Hazelelpo^niy  the  sister  of  the  sons  of 
Etam  in  the  genealogies  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  3). 

Ha'^zer.  topographlcallv,  seems  generally 
employed  for  the  "  villages  ^*  of  people  in  a  rov- 
ing and  unsettled  life,  this  semi-permanent  col- 
lections of  dwdlings  which  are  described  by 
travellen  amone  the  modem  Arebs  to  consist  of 
rough  stone  wslls  covered  with  the  tent-doths. 
As  a  proper  name  it  appeare  in  the  A.  V . :  —  1 . 
In  the  ^ural,  Hazbrim,  and  Hazebotr,  for 
which  see  next  page.  2.  In  the  slightly  diflerent 
form  of  Hazob.  3.  In  composition  with  other 
words. — L  Hazar-ai>dar,  a  place  named  as 
one  of  the  landmarks  on  the  southern  boundary 
of  the  land  promised  to  Israel  (Num.  xxxiv.  4 ; 
Adab,  Josh.  XV.3).  Its  site  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  encountered  in  modem  times.  — 
2.  Hazab-bwan,  the  place  at  which  the  north- 
em  boundary  of  the  land  promised  to  the  chil- 
I  dren  of  Israel  was  to  terminate  (Nnm.  xxxiv.  9^ 
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10;  camp.  £s.  xlvii.  17,  xlviii.  1).  Mr.  Porter 
woald  identify  Hasarenan  with  iuiryetetn,  a  vil- 
lage more  than  sixty  miles  £.  N.  E.  of  Damaa- 
cus. — 3.  Haz AB-OADDAH,  One  of  the  towns  in 
the  soathem  district  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  37), 
named  between  Moladah  and  Heshmon.  —  4« 
Hazae-hat-ticon,  a  place  named  in  Eaekiel's 
prophecy  of  the  nltimate  boundaries  of  the  land 
(Ez.  xlvii.  16),  and  specified  as  being  on  the 
bonndory  of  Uaaran.  It  is  not  yet  known.  — 
5.  H%ZAE-8HUAL,  a  town  in  the  soathem  dis- 
trict of  Jadah,  lying  between  Hazar^niddah  and 
Beersheba  (Josli.  xt.  28,  xix.  3;  1  Chr.  iv.  28). 
— 6.  Hazae-susah,  one  of  the  "cities"  al- 
lotted to  Simeon  in  the  extreme  soath  of  the 
territory  of  Judah  (Josh.  xix.  5).  — 7*  Hazae- 
snsix,  the  form  under  which  the  preceding 
name  appears  in  the  list  of  the  towns  of  Simoon 
in  1  Chr.  iv.  31. 

Ha'aerim.  The  Avma,  or  more  accurate- 
ly the  Avvim,  are  said  to  have  lived  "  in  the 
villages  (A.  V.  'Hazerim')  as  fiur  as  Gaza" 
(Deut.  ii.  23),  before  their  expulsion  by  the 
Caphtorim. 

Ha'seroth  (Num.  xL  35,  xii.  16,  xxxiii. 
17 ;  Deut.  i.  1 ),  a  station  of  the  Israelites  in  the 
desert,  and  perhaps  recognizable  in  the  Arabic 
Hudhira. 

Ha'zeaon-Ta'mar,  and  Ha'sason-Ta'- 

mar.the  ancient  name  of  Engedi  (Gten.  xiv. 
7).  The  name  occurs  only  once  asain, — in 
the  recop^  of  the  reign  of  Hesekiiui  (2  Chr. 
XX.  2). 

Ha'siel«  a  Levite  in  the  time  of  David,  of 
the  fifimilv  of  Shimei  o/  Shimi,  the  jounger 
branch  of  the  Gershonites  ( 1  Chr.  xxiu.  9). 

Ha'so,  a  son  of  Nahor,  by  Milcah  his  wife 
(Gen.  xxii.  22). 

Ha'sor.  L  A  fortified  city,  which  on  the 
occupation  of  the  country  was  allotted  to  Naph- 
tali  (Josh.  xix.  36).  Its  position  was  apparent- 
ly between  Ramah  and  Kedesh  (ibid.  xii.  19), 
on  the  high  ground  overlooking  the  Lake  of 
Merom.  There  is  no  reason  for  supposing  it  a 
diffisrcnt  place  from  that  of  which  Jabin  was 
king  (Joan.  xi.  1 ;  Judg.  iv.  2,  17;  1  Sam.  xii. 
9).  It  was  the  pricci;  .1  citv  of  the  whole  of 
North  Palestine  (Josh.  xi.  10).  It  was  fortified 
by  Solomon  (1  K.  iv.  15),  and  its  inhabitants 
were  carried  captive  by  Tiglath-Pileser  (2  K. 
XV.  29).  We  encounter  it  once  more  in  1  Mace, 
xi.  67  (A.  V.  Nasor).  The  most  probable  site 
of  Hazor  is  TtU  Khurottbeh,-^2,  One  of  the 
'^ cities"  of  Judah  in  the  extreme  south,  named 
next  in  order  to  Kedesh  (Josh.  xv.  23). — 8« 
Hazor-Hadattah,  s  **  new  Hazor,"  another  of 
the  southern  towns  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  25).  — > 
4*  "Hezron  which  is  Hazor"  |josh.  xv.  95). 
^—  5.  A  place  in  which  the  Benjamites  resided 
after  their  return  from  the  captivity  (Neh.  xi. 
83).  It  would  seem  to  have  lain  north  of  Jeru- 
iem ;  but  it  has  not  yet  been  discovered. 

Head-dreas.  The  Hebrews  do  not  appear 
to  have  regarded  a  covering  for  the  head  as  an 
Msential  article  of  dress.  The  earliest  notice 
we  have  of  such  a  thing  is  in  connection  with 
the  sacerdotal  vestments  (Ex.  xxviii.  40).  We 
may  infer  that  it  was  not  ordinarily  worn  in  the 
Moaatc  age.  Even  in  after  times  it  seems  to 
have  been  reserved  especially  for  purposes  of 
oraament :  thus  the  TmnSph  is  noticed  as  being 


worn  by  nobles  (Job  xxix.  14),  ladies  (Is.  iii 
23),  and  kincs  (Is.  Ixii.  3) ;  while  the  PeSr  was 
an  article  of  holiday  dress  (Is.  Ixi.  3,  A.  V. 
"beauty;"  Ez.  xxiv.  17,23),  and  was  worn 
at  weddings  f  Is.  Ixi.  10).  The  former  of  thetie 
terms  un£>ubtedl  v  describes  a  kind  of  harban, 
and  its  form  probably  resembled  that  of  the 
high-priest's  Mitmephethf  as  described  by  Jose- 
phus  {Ant,  iii.  7,  §3).  The  other  term,  Peer, 
primarily  means  an  arnameat,  and  is  so  rendered 
m  the  A.  V.  (Is.  1x1. 10;  see  also  ver.  3,  "beau 
t^ "),  and  is  specifically  applied  to  the  head 
dress  firom  its  omamentid  character.  It  is  un- 
certain what  the  term  properly  describes ;  but  it 
may  have  applied  to  the  lewels  and  other  orna- 
ments withmich  the  turban  is  fhaquendy  deco- 
rated. The  ordinary  head-dress  of  theSiedouin 
consists  of  the  heffuh,  a  square  handkerchief, 
generally  of  red  and  yellow  cotton,  or  cotton 
and  silk,  folded  so  tliat  three  of  the  comers 
hang  down  over  the  back  and  shoulders,  leav- 
ing the  fiice  exposed,  and  bound  round  the  head 
by  a  cord.  It  is  not  improbable  that  a  similar 
covering  was  used  by  tho  Hebrews  on  certain 
occasions.  The  introduction  of  the  Greek  hat 
by  Jason,  as  an  article  of  dress  adapted  to  the 
gjfmntmum,  was  regarded  as  a  national  dishonor 
(2  Mace.  iv.  12).  The  Assjrrian  head-dress  is 
described  in  Ez.  xxiii.  15  under  the  terms  **  ex- 
ceeding in  dyed  attire."  The  word  rendered 
"  hats"'  in  Dan.  iii.  21  properly  applies  to  a 
doak. 

Hearth.  One  way  of  baking  much  prac- 
tised in  the  East  is  to  place  the  dough  on  an 
iron  plate,  either  laid  on,  or  supported  on  legs 
above,  the  vessel  sunk  in  the  ground,  which 
forms  the  oven.  The  cakes  uiked  "on  the 
hearth"  (Gen.  xviii.  6)  were  probably  baked 
in  the  existing  Bedouin  manner,  on  hot  stones 
covered  with  ashes.  The  "hearth"  of  King 
Jeholakim's  winter  palace  (Jer.  xxxvi.  23)  was 
possibly  a  pan  or  brazier  of  charcoal 

Heath,  Heb.  'Urd'Sr  (Jer.  xlviii.  6),  and 
*ar  *ar.  There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  Celsius' 
conclusion  that  the  'ar*dr  (Jer.  xvii.  6)  is  iden- 
tical with  the  'ortir  of  Arabic  writers,  which  is 
some  species  of  juniper,  probably  the  Juniperm 
Sabina,  or  savin. 

Heathen  (Heb.  ^',  o^tm).  l.  WhU<:  as 
yet  the  Jewish  nation  had  no  political  existence, 
g^im  denoted  generally  the  nations  of  the 
world,  especially  including  the  immediate  de- 
scendants of  Abraham  {Gen,  xviii.  18 ;  comp. 
Gal.  iii.  16).  The  latter,  as  they  grew  in  num- 
bers and  importance,  were  distinguished  in  a 
most  marked  manner  from  the  nations  by  whom 
they  were  surrounded,  and  were  provided  with 
a  code  of  laws  and  a  religious  ritual  which 
made  the  distinction  still  more  peculiar.  The 
nations  from  whom  they  were  thus  separated 
received  the  especial  appellation  of  g&yim. 
They  are  ever  anodated  with  the  worship  of 
fidse  gods,  and  the  foul  practices  of  idolaters 
(Lev.  xviii.,  xx.),  and  these  constituted  their 
chief  distinctions,  as  gdjfim,  firom  the  worship- 
pers of  the  one  God,  the  people  of  Jehovah 
(Num.  XV.  41 ;  Dent,  xxviii.  10).  This  dis- 
tinction was  maintained  in  its  full  force  during 
the  early  times  of  the  monarchy  (2  SauL  vii. 
23;  IK.  xi.  4-8,  xiv.  24;  Ps.  cvi.  35).— 2. 
But,  even  in  early  Jewish  times,  the  term  gdjfim 
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Teceired  by  anticipatioii  a  significance  of 
range  than  the  national  experience  (Ler.  xxvi. 
33,  38;  Dent.  xxx.  1) ;  and  a»  the  latter  was 
gradually  dereloped  during  the  proBperous 
times  of  the  monarchy,  the  ^im  were  the  sur- 
rounding nations  generally,  with  whom  the  Is- 
raelites were  Ixought  into  contact  by  the  exten- 
sion of  their  oommeroe.  In  the  time  of  the 
Maccabees,  following  the  customs  of  the  ff^fim 
denoted  the  neglect  or  concealment  of  circum- 
cision (1  Mace.  i.  15),  disregard  of  sacrifices, 
Srofanation  of  the  Sabbath,  eatinff  of  swine's 
esh  and  meat  ofibred  to  idols  (2  Mace  vi.  &-9, 
18,  XV.  1,  2),  and  adoption  of  the  Qreek  na- 
tional games  (2  Mace.  iv.  12, 14).  In  all  points, 
Judaism  and  heathenism  are  strongly  contrast- 
ed. The  "barbarous  multitude ''^m  2  Maoc. 
ii.  21  are  opposied  to  those  who  played  the  men 
for  Judaism,  and  the  distinction  now  beeomes 
an  ecclesiastical  one  (comp.  Matt,  xviii.  17). 
But,  in  addition  to  its  signincance  as  an  ethno- 
graphical term,  gdvim  had  a  moral  sense,  which 
must  not  be  oyenooked.  In  Ps.  ix.  5, 15, 17 
^comp.  Ex.  vii.  21 ),  the  word  stands  in  parallel- 
ism with  "the  wicked;"  and  in  ver.  17  the 
people  thus  designated  are  described  as  "  for- 
gcttcrs  of  God,"  that  know  not  JehoTafa  (Jer. 
X.  25). 

Heavon.  There  are  four  Hebrew  words 
thus  rendered  in  die  O.  T.,  which  We  mar 
briefly  notice.  1.  R6ki'a  (A.  V.  firmament), 
a  solid  expanse.  Through  its  open  lattices 
(Gen.  vii.  11 ;  2  E.  vii.  2,  19)  or  doors  (Ps. 
Ixxviii.  23)  the  dew  and  snow  and  hail  are 
poured  upon  Uie  earth  (Job  xxxviii.  22,  37). 
This  firm  vault,  which  Job  describes  as  heme 
"  strong  as  a  molten  looking^lass  "  (xxxvif. 
18),  is  transparent,  like  pellucid  sapphire,  and 
splendid  as  crystal  (Dan.  xii.  3 ;  Ex.  xxiv.  10; 
£z.  i.  22;  Rev.  iv.  6),  over  which  rests  the 
Ihrone  of  God  (Is.  Ixvi.  1 ;  Ez.  i.  26),  and 
which  is  opened  for  the  descent  of  angels,  or 
for  prophetic  visions  (Gen.  xxviii.  17;  Ez.  i.  1 ; 
Acts  vu.  56,  X.  1 1 ).  In  it,  like  gems  or  golden 
lamps,  the  stara  are  fixed,  to  give  light  to  the 
eartn,  and  regulate  the  seasons  (Gen.  i.  14- 
19) ;  and  the  whole  magnificent,  immeasurable 
structure  (Jer.  xxxi.  37)  is  supported  by  the 
mountains  as  its  pillars,  or  strong  foundatfons 
(Ps.  xviii.  7 ;  2  Sam.  xxii.  8 ;  Job  xxiv.  11).  — 

2.  Shimc^fim.  This  is  the  word  used  in  the 
expression  "the  heaven  and  the  earth,"  or 
"  tne  upper  and  lower  regions  "  (Gen.  i.  1 ).  — 

3.  MMm,  used  for  heaven  in  Ps.  xWii.  16; 
Jer.  XXV.  30;  Ib«  xxiv.  18.  Property  speak- 
ing, it  means  a  mountain,  as  in  Ps.  cii. 
19;  Ez.  xvii.  28.-4.  SheehAkAm,  "expanses," 
with  reference  to  the  exlad  of  heaven  (Deut. 
xxxiii.  26 ;  Job  xxx  v.  5).  St.  Paul's  expres- 
sion "  third  heaven  "  (2  Cor.  xii.  2)  has  led  to 
much  conjecture.  Grotius  said  that  the  Jews 
divided  the  heaven  into  three  parts,  viz.  1.  the 
air  or  atmosphere,  where  clouos  gather;  2.  the 
firmament,  in  which  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars 
are  fixed ;  3.  the  upper  heaven,  the  abode  of 
God  and  his  angels. 

Helper.  L  Grandson  of  the  patriarch 
Asher  (Gen,  xlvi.  1 7 ;  1  Chr.  vii.  31 ;  Num. 
xxvi.  45). —2.  Of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chr. 
IT.  18).  — 8.  A  Gadite  (I  Chr.  v.  13).— 4. 
A  Benjamite  (1  Chr.  vki.  17).— 5.  Another 


Beiuamite  (1  Chr.  viii.  22).— 6.  Heber,  the 
Kenite,  the  husband  of  Jael  (Judg.  iv  11-17, 
V.  24).  — 7.  The  patriarch  Ebbs  (Luke  iii. 
35). 

Helierites.  thfiy  descendants  of  Heber,  a 
branch  of  the  tribe  of  Asher  (Num.  xxvi.  45). 

Hel>rew,  Hel>rewB.    This  word  first 

occurs  as  applied  to  Abraham  (Gen.  xiv.  13). 
It  was  afterwards  eiven  as  a  name  to  his  de- 
scendants. Four  derivations  have  been  pro- 
posed :  I.  From  Abralki.  — II.  From  *abar,  ^a 
"  crossed  over,"  applied  by  the  Canaanites  to 
Abraham  upon  his  crossing  the  Euphrates 
(Gen.  xiv.  13).— III.  Prom  'e6er,  "beyond, 
on  the  other  siae,"  is  essentially  the  same  with 
II.,  since  bodi  rest  upon  the  hypothesis  that 
Abraham  and  his  posterity  were  called  Hebrews 
in  order  to  express  a  distinction  between  the 
races  E.  and  W.  of  the  Euphrates. — IV. 
From  tiie  patriarch  Eber.  But  no  special 
prominence  is  in  the  eenealogy  assigned  to 
Eber  such  as  might  entiSe  him  to  the  position 
of  head  or  founder  of  the  race.  From  the 
genealogical  scheme  in  Gen.  xi.  10-26,  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  Jews  thought  of  Eber  as  a 
source  primary,  or  even  secondary,  of  the  na- 
tional descent.  There  is,  indeed,  only  one 
passa^  in  which  it  is  possible  to  imagine  any 
peculiar  resting-point  as  connected  with  the 
name  of  Eber.  In  Gen.  x.  21,  Shem  is  called 
"the  father  of  all  the  children  of  Eber,"  t.e. 
fiither  of  the  nations  to  the  east  of  the  Euphra- 
tes. The  appellative  derivation  (fit>m  'obar  or 
'^ber)  is  strongly  confirmed  by  the  historical 
use  of  the  wora  Hebrew,  A  patronymic  would 
naturally  be  in  use  only  among  the  people 
themselves;  while  the  appellative  whkn  had 
been  originollv  applied  to  them  as  strangers  in 
a  strange  land,  would  probably  continue  to  des- 
ignate tliem  in  their  relations  to  neighboring 
tribes,  and  would  be  their  current  name  among 
foreign  nations.  This  is  precisely  the  case 
with  the  terms  Israelite  and  Hebrew  respee* 
tively.  The  former  was  used  by  the  Jews  of 
themselves  amonj^  themselves:  the  latter  was 
the  name  by  which  they  wera  known  to  for- 
eiffners.  Briefly,  we  suppose  that  Hebrew  was 
originally  a  Cis-Euphratian  word  applied  to 
Trans-Euphratian  immi^[rants:  it  was  accent- 
ed by  these  immigrants  m  their  external  rela- 
tions ;  and  after  the  general  substitution  of  the 
word  Jew,  it  still  found  a  place  in  that  marked 
and  special  feature  of  national  contradistinc- 
tion, we  language. 
HebreweWy  a  Hebrew  woman  (Jer.  xxxiv. 

Hebrews,  Epistle  to  the.*- 1.  Canonical 

anthoriiif.  Was  it  received  and  transmitted  as 
canonical  by  the  immediate  successors  of  the 
apostles  1  The  most  important  witness  among 
these,  Clement  (a.d.  70  or  95),  refers  to  this 
Episde  in  the  same  way  as,  and  more  firequently 
than,  to  any  other  canonical  book.  Little  stress 
can  be  laid  upon  the  few  possible  allusions  to  it 
in  Barnabas,  Hennas,  Polvcarp,  and  lenatina. 
It  is  received  as  canonical  bv  Justin  Martyr, 
and  bv  the  compilers  of  the  Peshito  version  of 
the  New  Testament.  Basilides  and  Marcion 
aro  recorded  as  distinctly  rejecting  the  Epistle. 
But  at  the  close  of  that  period,  m  the  North 
African  church,  whero  first  tihe  Gospel  found 
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iitteruioe  in  die  Latin  tongue,  orthodox  Cluria- 
tianitjr  first  doubted  the  canonical  authority  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  To  the  old  Latin 
version  of  the  Scriptnres,  which  was  completed 
probably  about  a.d.  173,  this  Epistle  seems  to 
have  been  added  as  a  eomposidon  of  Barnabas, 
and  as  destitute  of  canonical  authority.  Dur- 
ing the  next  two  centuries,  the  extant  fathers 
of  the  Roman  and  North  African  churches  re- 
gard the  Epistle  as  a  book  of  no  canonical 
authority;  but  in  the -fourth  century  its  au- 
thoriQr  began  to  revive.  At  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century,  Jerome,  the  most  learned  and 
critical  of  the  Latin  fathers,  reviewed  the  con- 
flicting opinions  as  to  the  authority  of  this 
Epistle.  He  considered  that  the  prevailing, 
tliough  not  universal  view  of  the  Latin  churches 
was  of  less  weight  than  the  view,  not  only  of 
ancient  writers,  but  also  of  all  the  Greek  and 
all  the  Eastern  churches,  where  the  Epistle  was 
received  as  canonical,  and  read  daily ;  and  he 
pronounced  a  decided  opinion  in  mvor  of  its 
authority.  The  great  contemporary  light  of 
North  Africa,  St.  Ao^stine,  held  a  similar 
opinion.  The  3d  Council  of  Carthage,  a.d.  397, 
and  a  Decretal  of  Pope  Innocent,  a.d.  416, 

give  a  final  confirmation  to  their  decision, 
ut  such  doubts  were  confined  to  the  Latin 
churches  (\rom  the  middle  of  the  second  to 
the  close  of  the  fourth  century.  All  the  rest 
of  orthodox  Christendom  from  the  b^nnine 
was  W]Bed  upon  the  canonical  authority  of 
this  EiMstle.  Cardinal  Cajetan,  the  opponent 
of  Lutner,  was  the  first  to  disturb  the  taradition 
of  a  thousand  ^ears,  and  to  deny  its  authority. 
Erasmus,  Calvm,  and  Beza  questioned  only  its 
authorship.  Luther,  when  be  printed  his  ver- 
sion of  the  Bible,  separated  this  book  fVom  St. 
Paul's  Epistles,  and  placed  it  with  the  Epistles 
of  St.  James  and  St.  Jude,  next  before  the 
Revelation ;  indicating  by  this  change  of  order 
his  opinion  that  the  four  relegated  books  are 
of  less  importance  and  less  authority  than  die 
rest  of  the  New  Testament.  —  II.  Vrho  was  the 
nuthor  of  the  EpittU  t  —  The  superscription,  the 
ordinary  source  of  information,  is  wanting; 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  at  first, 
everywhere,  except  in  North  Africa,  St.  Paul 
was  regarded  as  tne  author.  Clement  ascribed 
to  St.  Luke  the  translation  of  the  Epistle  into 
Greek  fh>m  a  Hebrew  original  of  St.  Paul. 
Origen  believed  that  die  thoughts  were  St. 
Pain's,  the  language  and  composition  St. 
Luke's  or  Clement^  of  Rome.  TertuUian 
names  Barnabas  as  the  reputed  author  accord- 
ing to  the  North  African  tradition.  The  view 
of  the  Alexandrian  fiithers,  a  middle  point  be- 
tween the  Eastern  and  Western  traditions,  won 
its  way  in  the  Church.  Luther's  conjecture 
that  ApoUos  was  die  author  has  been  widely 
adoptea;  Luke  by  GroUus;  Silas  by  others. 
Neander  attributes  it  to  some  apostolic  man  of 
the  Pauline  school,  whose  trainmg  and  mediod 
of  stating  doctrinal  truth  diflered  from  St. 
Paul's.  The  disdnguished  name  of  Ewald  has 
been  given  recently  to  the  hypothesis  that  it 
was  written  by  some  Jewish  teacher  residing  at 
Jerusalem  to  a  church  in  some  important 
Italian  town,  which  is  supposed  to  have  sent 
a  deputation  to  Palestine.  If  it  be  asked  to 
what  extent,  and  by  whom,  was  St  Paul  as- 


sisted in  the  composition  of  this  Epistle,  the 
reply  must  be,  in  the  words  of  Origen,  "  Who 
wrote  li.€.  as  in  Rom.  xvi.  22,  wrote  from  the 
authors  dictation]  this  Episde,  only  God 
knows."  The  similarity  in  phraseolojgy  which 
exists  between  the  acuiowledged  writings  of 
St.  Luke  and  this  Emsde,  his  constant  com- 
panionship with  St.  Paul,  and  his  habit  of 
listening  to  and  recording  the  Aposde's  align- 
ments, K>rm  a  strong  presumption  in  his  fii- 
vor.^  III.  To  whom  was  the  EpittU  sent?  — 
Some  critics  have  maintained  that  this  Episde 
was  addressed  direcdy  to  Jewish  believers  every- 
where :  others  have  restricted  it  to  those  who 
dwelt  in  Asia  and  Greece.  This  ouestion  was 
agitated  as  early  as  the  time  of  Chrysostom, 
who  replies, — to  the  Jews  in  Jerusalem  and 
Palestine.  The  argument  of  the  Episde  is 
such  as  could  be  used  with  most  efllect  to  a 
church  consisting  exclusively  of  Jews  by  birth, 
personally  familiar  with  and  attached  to  the 
Temple-service.  Ebrard  limits  the  primary 
circle  of  readers  even  to  a  section  of  the  church 
at  Jerusalem.— IV.  Where  and  when  was  U 
toriittoi  f  —  Eastern  traditions  of  the  fourth 
century,  in  connection  with  the  opinion  that 
St.  Paul  is  the  writer,  name  Italy  and  Rome, 
or  Athens,  as  the  place  fW>m  whence  the  Episde- 
was  written.  Either  place  would  agree  with, 
pertiKps  was  suggested  by,  the  mention  of 
Timothy  in  the  lost  chapter.  The  Episde  was 
evidently  written  before  the  destruction  of  Je- 
rusalem in  A.D.  70.  The  whole  argument,  and 
specially  the  passages  viii.  4  and  sq.,  ix.  6  and 
sq.,  and  xiii.  10  and  sq.,  imply  that  the  Temple 
was  standing,  and  mat  its  usual  course  of 
Divine  service  was  carried  on  without  interrup- 
tion. The  date  which  best  agrees  with  the 
traditionary  account  of  the  authonhip  and  des- 
tination of  the  Episde  is  a.d.  63,  about  the 
end  of  St.  Paul's  imprisonment  at  Rome,  or  a 
year  after  Albinus  succeeded  Festus  as  Procu- 
rator. —  V.  In  what  languaae  was  it  written  t  -^ 
Like  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  the  Episde  to  the 
Hebrews  has  afibrded  ground  for  much  un* 
important  controversy  respecting  the  language 
in  which  it  was  originally  written.  The  earliest 
statement  is  that  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  to- 
the  effect  that  it  was  written  by  St  Paul  in 
Hebrew,  and  translated  by  St  Luke  into- 
Greek.  But  nodiing  is  said  to  lead  us  to  re- 
gard it  as  a  tradition,  rather  than  a  conjecturo- 
suggested  by  the  style  of  the  Episde.  Bleek 
argues,  in  support  of  a  Greek  original,  on  the 
grounds  of  (I.)  the  purity  and  easy  flow  of 
the  Greek ;  (2.)  the  use  of  Greek  words  which 
could  not  be  adequately  expressed  in  Hebrew 
without  long  peripnrase ;  (3.)  the  use  of  paro- 
nomasia ;  and  (4.1  the  use  of  the  Septua^nt 
in  ouotations  ana  references.  —  VI.  Condition 
of  the  Hebmos,  and  scape  o/"  the  Epistle.  —  The 
numerous  Christian  churches  scattered  through- 
out Judssa  (Acts  ix.  31 ;  Gal.  i.  22)  were  con- 
tinually exposed  to  persecution  from  the  Jews 
(1  Thess.  u.  14) ;  but  in  Jerusalem  there  was 
one  additional  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  pre- 
dominant oppressors  of  the  Christians.    Tha 

*  AfUr  all,  we  are  best  satisfied  with  the  argv- 
ments  of  thoM  who  ascribe  the  aothorsbip  of  this 
magnilloent  Eplatle  entirely  to  the  Apostle  Paul, 
the  great  expoaader  of  the  Jewish  system.  —  Ed. 
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ma^ificent  national  Temple  might  be  shut 
against  the  Hebrew  Christian;  and  eyen  if 
this  affliction  were  not  often  laid  apon  him, 
yet  there  was  a  secret  burden  which  he  bore 
within  him, — the  knowledge  that  the  end  of  all 
the  beauty  and  awfulness  of  Zion  was  rapidly 
Approaching.  What  could  take  the  place  of 
the  Temple,  and  that  which  was  behind  the 
veil,  and  the  Levitical  sacrifices,  and  the  Holy 
City,  when  they  should  cease  to  exist  ?  What 
compensation  could  Christianity  offer  him  for 
the  loss  which  was  pressing  the  Hebrew  Chris- 
tian more  and  more?  The  writer  of  this 
Epistle  meets  the  Hebrew  Christians  on  their 
own  ground.  His  answer  is  —  "  Your  new 
faith  gives  yon  Christ,  and,  in  Christ,  all  you 
£eek,  all  your  fathers  sought  In  Christ,  the 
Son  of  God,  you  have  an  aU-sufficient  Mediator, 
nearer  than  angels  to  the  Father,  eminent 
above  Moses  as  a  benefactor,  more  sympathiz- 
ing and  more  prevailing  than  the  high-priest 
as  an  intercessor :  His  sabbath  awaits  yon  in 
heaven ;  to  His  covenant  the  old  was  intended 
to  be  subservient ;  His  atonement  is  the  eternal 
reality  of  which  sacrifices  are  but  the  passing 
shadow;  His  city  heavenly,  not  made  with 
hands.  Having  Him,  believe  in  Him  with  all 
your  heart,  with  a  faith  in  the  unseen  future, 
strong  as  that  of  the  saints  of  old,  patient 
under  present,  and  prepared  for  coming  woe, 
full  of  eneigy,  and  hope,  and  holiness,  and 
love."  Such  was  the  teaching  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews. 

Hel>ron.  L  The  third  son  of  Kohath, 
who  was  the  second  son  of  Levi ;  the  younger 
brother  of  Amnim,  father  of  Moses  and  Aaron 
(Ex.  vi.  18;  Num.  iii.  19;  1  Chr.  vi.  2,  18, 
xxiii.  12).  The  immediate  children  of  Hebron 
are  not  mentioned  by  name  (comp.  Ex.  vi.  21, 
22) ;  but  he  was  the  founder  of  a  family  of 
Hebronites  (Num.  iii.  27,  xxvi.  58;  1  Chr. 
xxvi.  23,  30,  31)  or  Bene-Hebron  (1  Chr.  xv. 
9,  xxiii.  19).  —  2.  In  the  genealogical  lists  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  ii.  42,  43),  Mareshah 
is  said  to  have  been  the  **  father  of  Hebron." 
It  is  impossible  at  present  to  say  whether  these 
names  are  intended  to  be  those  of  the  places 
themselves,  or  of  persons  who  founded  them. 

He1t>ron.  L  A  city  of  Jndah  (Josh.  xv. 
54) ;  situated  among  the  mountains  (Josh.  xx. 
7),  20  Roman  miles  south  of  Jerusalem,  and 
the  same  distance  north  of  Beersheba.  Hebron 
is  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  in  the  world 
still  existing;  and  in  this  respect  it  is  the 
rival  of  Damascus.  It  was  built,  says  a  sacred 
writer,  "  seven  years  before  Zoan  in  Egypt " 
(Num.  xiii.  22),  and  was  a  well-known  town 
when  Abraham  entered  Canaan  3,780  years  ago 
{Gen.  xiii.  18).  Its  original  name  was  Kiriath* 
Arba  j^Judg.  i.  10),  "the  city  of  Arba;*'  so 
called  rrom  Arba,  the  father  of  Anak,  and  pro- 
<^nitor  of  the  gigantic  Anakim  (Josh.  xxi.  11, 
XV.  13,  14).  The  chief  interest  of  this  city 
arises  fh)m  its  having  been  the  scene  of  some 
of  the  most  striking  events  in  the  lives  of  the 
patriarchs.  Sarah  died  at  Hebron  ;  and  Abra- 
iiam  then  bought  fVom  Ephron  the  Hittite  the 
field  and  cave  of  Machpelah,  to  serve  as  a 
familv  tomb  (Gen.  xxiii.  2-20).  The  cave  is 
fftill  tliere ;  and  the  massive  wnlls  of  the  finram 
«r  mosque,  within  which  it  lies,  form  the  most 


remarkable  object  in  the  whole  city.  Abraham 
is  called  by  Mohammedans  el-KhuHl,  "the 
Friend,"  i.e.  of  God ;  and  this  is  the  modem 
name  of  Hebron.  Hebron  now  contains  about 
5,000  inhabitants,  of  whotn  some  50  families 
are  Jews.  It  is  picturesauely  situated  in  a 
narrow  vall^,  surrounded  oy  rocky  hills.  The 
valley  runs  nom  north  to  south ;  and  the  main 
quarter  of  the  town,  surmounted  by  the  lofty 
walls  of  the  venerable  Haram,  lies  partly  on 
the  eastern  slope  (Gen.  xxxvii.  14;  obmp. 
xxiii.  19).  About  a  mile  ftom  the  town,  up 
the  valley,  is  one  of  the  lar^t  oak-trees  in 
Palestine.  This,  say  some,  is  the  very  tree 
beneath  which  Abraham  pitched  his  tent,  and 
it  still  bears  the  name  or  the  patriarch.  —  2. 
One  of  the  towns  in  the  territonr  of  Asher 
(Josh.  xix.  28),  on  the  boundary  of  the  tribe. 
No  one  in  modem  times  has  discovered  its 
site.  Besides,  it  is  not  certain  whether  the 
name  should  not  rather  be  Ebdon  or  Abdon, 
since  that  form  is  found  in  many  MSS. 

Heb'roniteSy  the.  A  family  of  Kohathite 
Levites,  descendants  of  Hebron  the  son  of  Ko- 
hath (Num.  iii.  27,  xxvi.  58 ;  1  Chr.  xxvi.  23). 

Hedge.  Three  of  the  Heb.  words  thus  ren- 
dered in  the  A.  V.  denote  simply  that  which 
surrounds  or  encloses,  whether  it  be  a  stone 
wall  {geda-f  Prov.  xxiv.  31 ;  Ex.  xiii.  10)  or  a 
fence  of  other  materials.  Odder  and  gedtrah 
are  used  of  the  hedge  of  a  vineyard  (Num.  xxii. 
24 ;  Ps.  Ixxxix.  40 ;  1  Chr.  iv.  23) ;  and  the 
latter  is  employed  to  describe  the  rude  vralls  of 
stone,  or  fences  of  thorn,  which  served  as  a  shel- 
ter for  sheep  in  winter  and  summer  (Num. 
xxxii.  16).  The  stone  walls  which  surround 
the  sheepfolds  of  modem  Palestine  are  frequent- 
ly crowned  with  sharp  thorns.  In  order  to  pro- 
tect the  vineyards  from  the  ravages  of  wild 
beasts  (Ps.  Ixxx.  12),  it  was  customary  to  sur- 
round them  with  a  wall  of  loose  stones  or  mud 
(Matt.  xxi.  33  ;  Mark  xii.  I),  which  was  a  fa- 
vorite haunt  of  serpents  (Eccl.  x.  8),  and  a  re- 
treat for  locusts  from  the  cold  (Nah.  iii.  17). 
A  wall  or  fence  of  this  kind  is  clcariy  distin- 
guished in  Is.  V.  5  ftt)m  the  tangled  hedge,  me- 
sucdh  (Mic.  vii.  4),  which  was  planted  as  an 
additional  safeguard  to  the  vineyard  (cf.  Ecclus. 
xxviii.  24),  and  was  composed  of  the  thorny 
shmbs  with  which  Palestine  abounds.  The 
prickly  pear,  a  species  of  cactus,  so  frequently 
employed  for  this  purpose  in  the  East  at  pres- 
ent, is  believed  to  oe  of  comparatively  modem 
introduction. 

Hegal,  one  of  the  eunuchs  (A.  V.  "  cham- 
berlains '*)  of  the  court  of  Ahasuems  (Esth.  ii. 
8,  15). 

He'ge,  another  forai  of  the  preceding  (Esth. 
ii.3). 

Heifer.    The  Hebrew  language  has  no  ex- 

J>ression  that  exactly  corresponds  to  our  heifer ; 
or  both  efflah  and  pamh  are  applied  to  cows 
that  have  calved  (1  Sam.  vi.  7-12  ;  Job  xxi. 
10 ;  Is.  vii.  21 ).  The  heifer  or  young  cow  was 
not  commonly  used  for  ploughing,  but  only  for 
treading  out*  the  com  (Hos.  x.  11 ;  but  see 
Judg.  xiv.  18),  when  it  ran  about  without  any 
headstall  (Deut.  xxv.  4) ;  hence  the  expres- 
sion an  "  unbroken  heifer  "  (Hos.  iv.  16 ;  A.  V. 
"  backsliding  "),  to  which  Israel  is  compared. 
Heir.    The  Hebrew  institutions  relative  to 
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fnlioriteiioe  were  of  *  very  simple  character. 
Under  the  Patriarchal  system  the  property  was 
divided  among  the  sons  of  the  legitimate  wives 
(Qen.  zxi.  10,  xxiv.  36,  xzv.  5),  a  larger  por- 
tion being  assiffoed  to  one,  generally  the  elaest, 
on  whom  devolved  the  duty  of  maintaining  the 
females  of  the  fiunily.  The  sons  of  concoSines 
were  portioned  off  with  presents  (Gen.  xxv.  6). 
At  a  later  period  the  exclnsion  of  the  sons  of 
concubines  was  rigidly  enforced  (Jadg.  xi.  1  ff.). 
Daughters  had  no  share  in  the  patrimony  (Gen. 
zxxi.  14),  but  received  a  marriage  portion. 
The  Mosaic  law  rsgnlated  the  succession  to 
real  proper^  thus :  it  was  to  be  divided  among 
the  sons,  the  eldest  receiving  a  double  portion 
(Dent.  xxi.  17),  the  others  equal  shares;  if 
there  were  no  sons,  it  went  to  the  danghten 
(Num.  xxvii.  8),  on  the  condition  that  they  did 
not  marry  out  of  their  own  tribe  (Num.  xxxvi. 
6  ff. ;  Tdb.  vi.  12,  yii.  13),  otherwise  the  patri- 
mony was  forfeited.  If  there  were  no  danghten, 
it  went  to  the  brother  of  the  deceased ;  if  no 
brother,  to  the  paterniU  uncle;  and,  felling 
these,  to  the  next  of  kin  (Num.  xxvii.  9-11). 
In  the  case  of  a  widow  being  loft  without  chil- 
dren, the  nearest  of  kin  on  her  husband's  side 
had  the  right  of  marrying  her,  and  in  the  event 
of  his  refusal  the  next  of  kin  (Ruth  iu.  12, 13) : 
with  him  rested  the  obligation  of  redeeming  the 
property  of  the  widow  (Ruth  iv.  1  ff.),  if  it  had 
been  either  sold  or  mortgaged.  If  none  stepped 
forward  to  marry  the  widow,  the  inheritance 
remained  with  bier  until  her  death,  and  then 
reverted  to  the  next  of  kin.  The  land  being 
thus  so  strictly  tied  up,  the  notion  of  heinhip, 
•8  we  understand  it,  was  hardly  known  to  the 
Jews.  Testamentarv  dispositions  were  of  course 
superfluous.  The  references  to  wills  in  St.  Paul's 
writings  are  borrowed  from  the  usages  of  Greece 
and  Rome  (Heb.  ix.  17),  whence  the  custom 
was  introduced  into  Judiea. 

He^lah,  one  of  the  two  wives  of  Ashur, 
father  of  Tekoa  (1  Chr.  iv.  5). 

Helam*  a  place  east  of  the  Jordan,  but  west 
of  the  Euphrates,  at  which  the  Syrians  were 
collected  by  Hadarezer,  and  at  which  Davii\ 
met  and  defeated  them  (2  Sam.  x.  16, 1 7 ).  Th< 
most  probable  conjecture  perhaps  is  that  it  is 
identical  with  Alamatha,  a  town  named  bv  Ptol- 
emy, and  placed  by  him  on  the  west  of  the  Eu- 
phrates near  Nicephorium. 

HeH>ahy  a  town  of  Asher,  probably  on  the 
plain  of  Pho&nicia»  not  far  from  Sidon  (Judg.  i. 

31). 

&ell)OIl9  a  place  only  mentioned  in  Ezekiel 
xxvii.  Gec^aphers  have  hitherto  represent^ 
Helbon  as  identical  with  the  city  or  Aleppo, 
called  ffaUb  by  the  Arabs ;  but  there  are  strong 
reasons  against  this.  A  few  yean  ago  Mr. 
Porter  directed  attention  to  a  village  and  dis- 
trict within  a  few  miles  of  Damascus,  still  bear- 
ing the  ancient  name  Heibon,  and  still  celebrated 
M  producing  the  finest  grapes  in  the  country. 
There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  this  village,  aiid 
not  Aleppo,  is  the  Helbon  of  Ezekiel. 

Heloni'ah,lEsd.yiii.l.   [Hilkiah.]   Ap. 

Helohi'as,  2  Esd.  i.  l.    [Hilkiah.]    Ap. 

HeU^X  L  The  twelfth  captain  of  the 
monthly  courses  for  the  temple  service  (I  Chr. 
xxvii.  15).  —-2.  An  Israelite  who  seems  to  have 
retomed  from  tha  Captivity  (Zech.  yi.  10). 


Heleb,  son  of  Baanah,  the  Netophathita, 
one  of  the  heroes  of  King  David's  guard  (2  Sam. 
xxiii.  29 ) .  In  the  parallel  list  the  name  is  given 
as 

Heled,  l  Chr.  xi.  30. 

Helek,  one  of  the  descendants  of  Manawnh, 
and  second  son  of  Gilead  (Num.  xxvi.  30). 

Helekites.  the,  the  family  descended  from 
the  foregoing  (Num.  xxvi.  30). 

Helim.  L  A  descendant  of  Asher  ( 1  Chr. 
vii.  35). — 2.  A  man  mentioned  only  in  Zech. 
vi.  14.    Araarently  the  same  as  Heldai. 

Hel'epil,  the  place  from  which  the  boundary 
of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali  started  (Josh.  xix.  33). 
Van  de  Veldo  proposes  to  identify  it  with  BeitUf. 

Hel'es.  1  (}ne  of  "  the  thirty  "  of  David's 
guard  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  26;  1  Chr.  xi.  27),  an 
Ephraimite,  and  captain  of  the  seventh  month- 
ly coune  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  10).  —  2.  A  man  of 
Judah,  son  of  Azariah  (1  Chr.  ii.  39). 

HelL  L  The  fatherofJoseph,  the  husband 
of  the  Viivin  Maiy  (Luke  iii.  23) ;  maintained 
by  Lord  A.  Hervey,  the  latest  investigator  of 
the  KSoaaXoaj  of  Christ,  to  have  been  the  real 
brother  of  Jacob  the  father  of  the  Virein  her- 
self— 2.  The  third  of  three  names  inserted 
between  Achitob  and  Am  iRiAS  in  the  geneal- 
ogyoi  Ezra, in  2  Esd.  i.  9  uomp.  Ezr.  vii.  2, 3). 

Heli'aSy  2  Esd.  vii  VV    [Elijah.]    Ap. 

Heliodo'rUBy  the  treasurer  of  Seleucvs 
Philopator,  who  was  commissioned  by  the  king 
to  carry  away  the  private  treasures  deposited 
in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.  According  to  2 
Maoc.  iii.  9  ff.,  he  was  stayed  from  the  execu- 
tion of  his  design  by  a  "  ereat  apparition,"  and 
fell  down  speechless.  He  was  afterwanls  re- 
stored at  tne  intercession  cf  the  h>7L'4>riest 
Onias  (2  Aiacc.  iii.).  The  t\Ol  details  of  the 
narrative  are  not  supported  by  any  othet*  evi- 
dence.   Ap. 

Helka  i,  a  priest  of  the  femily  of  Yferaioth, 
in  the  days  of  Joiakim  (Neh.  xii.  15). 

Hel&athy  the  town  named  as  th^  starting- 
point  for  the  boundary  cf  the  tribs  of  Asher 
(Josh.  xix.  25),  and  allotted  with  its  '  suburbs  " 
to  the  Gershonite  Levites  (xxi.  31).  Its  site 
has  not  been  recovered. 

HellLatll  Has'surim,  a  inneoth  piece  of 
ground,  apparently  close  to  the  pool  of  Gibeon, 
where  the  combat  took  place  bctweer  the  two 
parties  of  Joab's  men  and  Abner's  mt-n,  which 
ende4  in  the  death  of  the  whole  of  the  combat- 
ants, and  brought  on  a  general  battle  (2  Sum. 
ii.  16). 

Helki^as.    l  Esd.  i.  8.    [Hilkiah.]    Ap. 

HeU.  This  is  the  word  generally  and  un« 
fortunately  used  by  our  translators  to  render 
the  Hebrew  Sh&jl,  It  would  perhaps  have  been 
better  to  retain  the  Hebrew  word  oAso/,  or  else 
render  it  always  by  "  the  grave  " '  or  **  the  pit*' 
It  is  deep  (Joo  xi.  8)  and  dark  (Job  xi.  21,  22;. 
in  the  centre  of  the  earth  (Num.  xvi.  30 ;  Dent 
xxxii.  22) ;  having  within  it  depths  on  depthm 
(Prov.  ix.  18),  and  fastened  with  gates  (Is 
xxxviii.  10)  and  bars  (Job  xvii.  16).  In  this 
cavernous  realm  are  the  souls  of  dead  men,  the 
Bephaim  and  ill  spirits  (Ps.  Ixxxvi.  13,  Ixxxix. 

1  The  word  8heol  Ii  nerer  nsed  of  the  grave  prop, 
er,  or  plaoe  of  burial  of  the  body.  It  Is  always  tne 
abode  of  departed  splrtu,  like  the  Oreek  Ha ' 
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4^;  Prov.  xxiii.  U;  Es.  xxxi.  17,  xzzii.  SI). 
It  is  clear  that  in  many  pasMgefl  of  the  O.  T. 
Sheol  can  only  mean  "  the  gnre"  ^  and  is  so 
rendered  in  tne  A.  V.  (see,  for  example,  Gen. 
xxxvil.  35,  xlii.  38 ;  1  Sam.  ii.  6 ;  Job  xiy.  13). 
In  other  passages,  boweyor,  it  seems  to  involve 
a  notion  of  punishment,  and  is  therefore  ren- 
dered in  the  A.  V.  by  the  word  ''  Hell."  But 
in  many  cases  this  translation  misleads  the 
reader.  It  is  obvioos,  for  instance,  that  Job 
xi.  8,  Ps.  cxxxix.  8,  Am.  ix.  3  (where  "hell" 
18  used  as  the  antithesis  of  *'  heaven  "),  merely 
illnstrate  the  Jewish  notions  of  the  locality  of 
Sbeol  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  The  Hebrew 
ideas  respecting  Sheol  were  of  a  vague  descrip- 
tion. Generally  speaking,  the  Hebrews  regard- 
ed the  grave  as  the  end  of  all  sentient  and  in- 
telligent existence*  In  the  N.  T.,  the  word 
Hades,  like  Skeolf  sometimes  means  merely 
"  the  grave"  (Rev,  xx.  13 ;  Acts  ii.  31 ;  I  Cor. 
xv.  55),  or  in  general  *'  the  unseen  world."  It 
is  in  this  sense  that  the  creeds  say  of  our  Lord 
"  He  went  down  into  hell,"  meaning  the  state 
of  the  d«ul  in  general,  without  any  restriction 
of  happiness  or  misery, — a  doctrine  certainly, 
tbongn  ottly  virtually,  expressed  in  Scripture 
(Eph.  iv.  9;  Acts  ii.  25-411).  Elsewhere  in  the 
K.T.,  Hades  if  used  of  a  place  of  torment  (Luke 
xvi.  23 ;  2  Pet.  ii.  4 ;  Matt.  xi.  23,  ftc.).  Con- 
sequently it  has  heen  the  prevalent,  almost  the 
nmversal,  notion  that  Hades  is  an  inUrmediate 
§taie  between  deaith  and  resurrection,  divided 
into  two  parts,  one  the  abode  of  the  blessed,  and 
the  other  of  the  lost.  In  holding  this  view, 
main  reliance  is  placed  on  the  parwle  of  Dives 
and  LaxaruB ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  ground  the 
proof  of  an  important  theological  doctrine  on  a 
passage  which  confessedly  iHMunds  in  Jewish 
metiwnorB.  The  word  most  A^qucntly  used  in 
the  N.  T.  for  the  place  of  future  punishment  is 
Gekenna  or  Gekenna  of  fin  (see  Gehbkna  and 

HXNWOIC). 

HelleiliBt.  In  one  of  the  eariiest  notves 
of  the  first  Christian  Church  at  Jerusalem  (Acts 
ri.  1 ),  two  distinct  parties  are  recognized  amoncr 
iu  members,  "Hebrews"  and  "Hellenists" 
(Grecians),  who  appear  to  stand  towards  one 
anodier  in  some  degree  in  a  relation  of  jealous 
rivalry  (oomp.  Acts  ix.  29 ) .  The  name,  accord- 
ing to  its  derivation,  marks  a  class  distinguished 
by  peculiar  habits,  and  not  by  descent.  Thus 
the  Hdlenists  as  a  body  included  not  only  the 
proselytes  of  Greek  (or  foreign)  parentace,  but 
also  those  Jews  who,  by  settling  in  foreign 
countries,  had  adopted  tne  prevafent  form  of 
the  current  Greek  cirilization,  and  with  it  the 
use  of  the  common  Greek  dialect  The  flexi- 
bility of  the  Greek  language  gained  for  it  in 
ancient  times  a  general  currency  similar  to  that 
which  French  enjoys  in  modem  Europe;  bnt 
with  this  important  difference,  that  Grreek  was 
not  only  the  language  of  educated  men,  but  also 
the  language  of  Uie  masses  in  the  great  oentresof 
commerce.  Peculiar  words  and  forms  adopted 
at  Alexandria  were  undoubtedly  of  Macedonian 

1  None  of  those  passages  neoesflitaie  the  eondu- 
slon  that  Sheol  Is  tne  place  of  sepultnre. — Ed. 

*  This  Is  an  error.  The  Apontle  distlnetly  states, 
Heb.  xi.  13-10,  that  Abraham  snd  all  his  beUering 
seed  **  looked  for  a  better  ooantry,  even  aa  heaven- 
ly."—Ed. 


origin ;  but  the  later  Attic  may  be  justly  r^aid- 
ed  as  the  real  basis  of  Oriental  Greek.  The  vo- 
cabulary was  enriched  by  the  addition  of  foreign 
words,  and  the  syntax  was  modified  by  new 
constructions.  In  this  way  a  variety  of  local 
dialects  must  have  arisen.  One  of  these  dialects 
has  been  preserved  after  the  ruin  of  the  people 
among  wnom  it  arose,  by  being  consecrated  to 
the  noblest  service  which  language  has  yet  ful- 
filled. The  functions  which  this  Jewish-Greek 
had  to  discharge  were  of  the  widest  application, 
and  the  language  itself  combined  the  most  op- 
posite features.  It  was  essentially  a  fusion  of 
Eastern  and  Western  thought  For  disregard- 
ing peculiarities  of  inflection  and  novel  words, 
the  cnaracteristic  of  the  Hellenistic  dialect  is  the 
combination  of  a  Hebrew  spirit  with  a  Greek 
body,  of  a  Hebrew  form  with  Greek  words. 
The  conception  belongs  to  one  race,  and  the 
expression  to  another.  This  view  of  the  Helle- 
nistic dialect  will  at  once  remove  one  of  the 
commonest  misconceptions  relating  to  it.  For 
it  will  follow  that  its  deviations  from  the  ordi- 
nary laws  of  classic  Greek  are  themselves  bound 
by  some  common  law,  and  that  irregularities  of 
construction  and  altered  usages  of  words  are  to 
be  traced  to  their  first  source,  and  interpreted 
strictljr  according  to  the  original  conception  out 
of  which  they  sprang.  The  adoption  of  a 
strange  langpiage  was  essentially  characteristic 
of  the  true  nature  of  Hellenism.  The  purely 
outward  elements  of  the  national  life  were  laid 
aside  with  a  facility  of  which  history  offers  few 
examples,  while  tlie  inner  character  of  the  peo- 
ple remained  unchanred.  In  eveiy  respect,  the 
thought,  so  to  speu,  was  clothed  in  a  new 
dress.  Hellenism  was,  as  it  were,  a  fresh  incor^ 
poration  of  Judaism  according  to  altered  laws 
of  life  and  worship.  It  accomplished  for  the 
outer  worid  what  the  Return  accomplished  for 
the  Palestinian  Jews :  it  W4%  the  necessary  step 
between  a  religion  of  form  juid  a  religion  of 
spirit:  it  witnessed  against  Judaism  as  final 
and  universa],  and  it  witnessed  for  it  as  the 
foundation  of  a  spiritual  religion  which  should 
be  bound  by  no  local  restrictions.  The  Helle- 
nists themselves  were  at  once  missionaries  to 
the  heathen,  and  prophets  to  their  own  coun- 
trymen. Yet  this  new  devetopment  of  Judaism 
was  obtained  without  the  sacrifice  of  national 
ties.  In  another  aspect,  Hellenism  served  as  the 
preparation  for  a  Catholic  creed.  As  it  fur- 
nished the  language  of  Christianity,  it  supplied 
dso  Uiat  literary  instinct  which  counteracted 
the  traditional  reserve  of  the  Pakstinfan  Jews. 

Helmet.    TAkmsJ 

HelOQ,  father  of  Eliab,  of  the  tribe  of  Zeb 
nlnn  (Num.  i.  9,  ii.  7,  vii.  24,  29,  x.  16). 

Hem  of  Oarment  (Heb.  isitmth).   The 

importance  which  the  later  Jews,  especially  the 
Pharisees  (Matt  xxiu.  5),  attached  to  the  hem 
or  fringe  of  their  garments,  was  founded  upon 
the  reflation  in  Num.  xy.  38,  39,  which  ^ve 
a  symoolical  meaning  to  it  But  the  fringe 
was  only  in  the  first  instance  the  ordinary  mode 
of  finishing  the  robe,  the  ends  of  the  threads 
composing  the  woof  being  left  in  order  to  pre> 
vent  the  cloth  fh>m  unravelling,  inst  as  in  the 
Assyrian  robes  as  represented  in  the  bass-reliefs 
of  Nineveh;  the  blue  ribbon  being  added  to 
strengthen  tJie  border.   The  beffed  or  outer  loba 
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a  limple  qvadrangalar  piece  of  doth,  and 

SenenUlf  eo  worn  that  two  of  the  corners  bane 
own  in  front :  these  oomers  were  ornamented 
with  a  "  ribbon  of  bine/'  or  rather  dark  yiolet. 

He''nUUII«  Hon  and  Henuun  were  sons  of 
Lotan,  the  eldest  son  of  Seir  (Qen.  xxxri.  22). 

Herman.  1.  Son  of  Zerah  (1  Chr.  ii.  6; 
I  K.  ir.  31). — 2.  Son  of  Joel,  and  grandson 
of  Samuel  the  prophet,  a  Kohathite.  He  is 
called  "the  singer/'  rather  the  numkian  (I 
Chr.  Ti.  33) ;  and  was  the  first  of  the  three 
Lerites  to  whom  was  committed  the  vocal  and 
instmmental  music  of  the  temple^enrioe  in  the 
reien  of  Darid  (1  Chr.  xr.  I6-2S),  Asaph  and 
Etnan,  or  ratb«r,  according  to  xxr.  1,  3,  Jedn- 
thnn,  being  his  colleagues.  A  fhrther  account 
of  Heman  is  given  1  Chr.  xxv.,  where  he  is 
called  (yer.  5)  "the  king's  seer  in  the  matters 
ofQod."  We  there  learn  that  Heman  had  fbnr- 
teen  sons,  and  three  daughters.  Whether  or 
not  this  Heman  is  the  person  to  whom  the  88th 
Psalm  is  ascribed  is  donbtfti].  He  is  there 
called  "  the  Ezrahite; "  and  the  89th  Psalm  is 
ascribed  to  "  Ethan  the  Ezrahite."  But  since 
Heman  and  Ethan  aie  described  in  1  Chr.  ii.  6 
as  '*  sons  of  2Serah,"  it  is  in  the  highest  degree 
probable  that  Ezrahite  means  "of  the  fimilj 
of  Zerah,"  and  conseouentiy  that  Heman  of 
the  88th  Psalm  is  dinerent  from  Heman  the 
singer,  the  Kohathite.  In  1  K.  iv.  31  again 
(Hebr.  y.  11),  we  have  mention,  as  of  the 
wisest  of  mantind,  of  Ethan  the  Ezrahite, 
Heman,  Chalcol,  and  Darda,  the  sons  of  Mahol, 
a  list  corresponding  with  the  names  of  the  sons 
of  Zerah  in  1  Chr.  ii.  6.  If  Heman  the  Koha- 
thite,  or  his  (kther,  had  married  an  heiress  of 
the  house  of  Zerah,  and  was  so  reckoned  in  the 
cenealogj  of  2Serah,  then  all  the  notices  of 
Heman  mieht  point  to  the  same  person. 

He'math.  Another  form — not  warranted 
bj  the  Hebrew — of  the  well-known  name  Ha- 
MATH  (Am.  vi.  14). 

He'mathf  a  person,  or  place,  named  in  the 
genealogical  lists  of  Judah,  as  the  origin  of  the 
Kenites,  and  the  "firther"  of  the  house  of 
Bbcbab  (1  Chr.  ii.  55). 

Hem'oaiv the  eldest  son  of  Dishon,  son 
of  Anah  theHorite  (Qen.  xxxvi.  86).  [Am- 
KAM  2.]  The  name  Hemdan  is  hr  Knobel 
oompaied  with  those  of  HttmMi  and  ffcunatfy, 
who  are  located  to  the  E.  and  S.  E.  of  Akaba- 
Alao  with  the  Beite-Hamvde,  who  are  found  a 
short  distance  S.  of  Kerek. 

Hemlock.  The  Hebrew  rdth  is  rendered 
''hemlock"  in  two  passages  (Hos.  x.  4;  Am. 
vi.  12),  but  elsewhere  "gall."    [GallJ 

Hen.  According  to  the  A.  v .  of  Zech.  vi. 
14,  Hen  is  a  son  of  Zephaniah,  and  apparently 
the  same  who  is  called  Josiah  in  ver.  10.  But 
bj  the  LXX.  and  others,  the  words  are  taken 
to  mean  "for  the  fkvor  of  the  son  of  Zepha- 
niah." 

Hen*  The  hen  ii  nowhere  noticed  in  the 
Bible  except  in  ICatt  xxiii.  87 ;  Luke  xiii.  34. 
Tliat  a  bird  so  common  in  Palestine  should 
receive  such  slight  notice,  is  certainly  singular. 

Hellft  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  chief 
cities  of  a  monarchical  state  which  the  Assyrian 
kings  had  reduced  shortly  before  the  time  of 
Seonadierib  (9  K.  xix.  13;  Is.  xxxvii.  18). 
Ben,  at  no  great  distance  from  Sippara  (now 
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Moioib),  is  an  ancient  town  called  Ana  or 
Anahf  which  may  be  the  same  as  Hena.  A 
further  conjecture  identifies  Ana  with  a  town 
called  Anatf  which  is  mentioned  in  the  Assyri- 
an inscriptions  as  situated  on  an  island  in  the 
Euphrates.  The  modem  Anal  is  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  stream. 

He^nadad,  the  head  of  a  fiunily  of  tha 
Levites  who  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
rebuilding  of  the  Temple  (Ezr.  iii.  9). 

He'nooh.  1.  Enoch  2  (1  Chr.  i.  3).— 2. 
Hanoch  1  (1  Chr.  i.  33). 

He^pher.  1.  The  youngest  of  the  sons  of 
OUead^Num.  xxvi.  32),  and  head  of  the  fiun- 
ily of  the  Hkphbbitbs. — 2.  Son  of  Ashur, 
the  "fiither  of  Tekoa"  (1  Chr.  iv.  6|.— 8. 
The  BCechersthite,  one  of  the  heroes  of  David's 
gnard  (1  Chr.  xi.  86). 

He'pher,  a  place  in  ancient  Canaan,  which 
occurs  m  the  list  of  conquered  kincs  (Josh.  xii. 
17).  It  was  on  the  west  of  Jorcum  (oomp.  7 
and  1  K.  iv.  10). 

He'^pheriteSy  the,  the  fiunily  of  Hepher 
the  son  of  Gilead  (Num.  xxvi.  32). 

Heph'm-bah.  L  A  name  signifying 
"  My  delight  in  her,"  which  is  to  be  borne  by 
the  restored  Jerusalem  (Is.  Ixii.  4). — 2.  The 
queen  of  King  Hesekiah,  and  the  mother  of 
Manasseh  (2  K.  xxi.  1). 

Herald.  The  only  notice  of  this  ofiioer 
in  the  O.  T.  occurs  in  Dan.  iii.  4.  The  term 
"  herald  "  might  be  substituted  for  "  preacher  " 
in  1  Tim.  ii.  7;  2  Tim.  i.  11 ;   2  Pet  ii.  5. 

Her'OUleSy  the  name  commonly  apnlied 
by  the  Western  nations  to  the  tutelary  deity 
of  Tjrre  (2  Maoc.  iv.  19,  &c.),  whose  national 
title  was  AfeOoari  dicing  of  the  ekg.  The  identi- 
fication was  based  upon  a  similarity  of  the 
legends  and  attributes  referred  to  the  two  dei- 
ties; but  Herodotus  (i^*  ^)  recognized  their 
distinctness,  and  dwells  on  the  extreme  anti- 
quity of  the  Tyrian  rite.  The  worship  of  Mel- 
kart  was  spread  throughout  the  Tynan  colo- 
nies, and  was  especiaUy  established  at  Car- 
thage. There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that 
Melkart  is  the  proper  name  of  the  Baal  men* 
ttoned  in  the  later  history  of  the  O.  T.    Ap. 

Herd,  HerdBmaa.  The  herd  was  great- 
ly regarded  both  in  the  patriarchal  and  Mosaic 
period.  The  ox  was  the  most  predoua  stock 
next  to  the  horse  and  mule.  The  herd  yielded 
the  most  esteemed  sacrifice  (Num.  vii.  3 ;  Ps. 
Ixix.  31 ;  Is.  Ixvi.  3) ;  also  flesh-meat  and  milk, 
chiefly  converted,  probably,  into  butter  and 
cheese  (Dent,  xxxii.  14;  2  Sam.  xvii.  29), 
which  such  milk  vields  more  copiously  than 
tiiat  of  small  cattle.  The  full-grown  ox  is 
hardlv  ever  slaughtered  in  Syria;  but,  both  for 
sacrificial  and  convivial  purposes,  the  youuj;^ 
animal  was  preferred  (Ex.  xxix.  1 ).  The  agn« 
cultural  and  general  nsefrdness  of  the  ox, 
in  ploughing,  threshing,  and  as  a  beast  of 
burden  (1  Cnr.  xii.  40 ;  Is.  xlvi.  1 ),  made 
such  a  slaughtering  seem  wastefiil.  xhe  an- 
imal was  broken  to  service  probably  in  his 
third  year  (Is.  xv.  5;  Jer.  xlviii.  34).  In  tha 
moist  season,  when  grass  abounded  in  the 
waste  lands,  especially  in  the  "south"  region, 
herds  grazed  there.  JBspecially  was  the  east- 
ern table-land  (Ez.  xxxix.  18;  Num.  xxxii. 
4)  "a  place  for  cattle."     Herdsmen,  &c.,  in 
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Egypt,  were  a  low,  perhaps  the  lowest  caste ; ' 
but  of  the  abundance  of  cattle  in  Egypt,  and  of 
the  care  there  bestowed  on  them,  there  is  no 
doubt  (Gen.  xlvii.  6,  17;  Ex.  ix.  4,  20).  So 
the  plague  of  hail  was  sent  to  smite  especially 
the  cattle  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  48),  the  first  bom  of 
which  also  were  smitten  (Ex.  xii.  29).  The 
Israelites,  departing,  stipulated  for  (Ex.  x.  26) 
and  took  "  much  cattle "  with  them  (xii.  38). 
Cattle  formed  thus  one  of  the  traditions  of  the 
Israelitish  nation  in  its  greatest  period,  and 
became  almost  a  part  of  tlrnt  greatness.  When 
pasture  failed,  a  mixture  of  various  grains 
(Job  vi.  5)  was  used,  as  also  "chopped  straw  " 
(Gen.  xxiv.  25;  Is.  xi.  7,  Ixv.  25),  which  was 
torn  in  pieces  by  the  threshing-machine,  and 
used  probably  for  feeding  in  stafis.  These  last 
formed  an  important  adjunct  to  cattle-keeping, 
being  indispensable  for  shelter  at  certain  sea- 
sons (Ex.  IX.  6,  19).  The  occupation  of 
herdsman  was  honorable  in  early  times  (Gen. 
xlvii.  6;  1  Sam.  xi.  5;  1  Chr.  xxvii.  29, 
xxviii.  1  j.  Saul  himself  resumed  it  in  the  in- 
terval or  his  cares  as  king;  also  Doeg  was 
certainly  high  in  his  confidence  (1  Sam.  xxi. 
7).  Pharaoh  made  some  of  Joseph's  brethren 
"rulers  over  his  cattle."  David's  herd-mas- 
ters were  among  his  chief  officers  of  state. 
The  prophet  Amos  at  first  followed  this  occu- 
pation (Am.  i.  1,  vii.  14). 

He'res  (Is.  xix.  18).    See  Ir-ha-hbbb8. 

Her^eshy  a  Levite  attached  to  the  taberna- 
cle (1  Chr.  ix.  15). 

Mer'mas,  the  name  of  a  Christian  resident 
at  Rome  to  whom  St.  Paul  sends  greeting  in 
his  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (xvi.  14).  Irenseus, 
Tertuilian,  and  Origen  agree  in  attributing  to 
him  the  work  call^  the  Shepherd:  which  is 
supposed  to  have  been  written  in  the  pontifi- 
cate of  Clement  L ;  while  others  affirm  it  to 
have  been  the  work  of  a  namesake  in  the  fol- 
lowing age.  It  existed  for  a  long  time  onlv  in 
a  Latin  version ;  bnt  the  first  part  in  Greek  is 
to  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  Codex  Sinaiticus. 
It  was  never  received  into  the  canon ;  but  yet 
was  generally  cited  with  respect  only  second  to 
that  which  was  paid  to  the  authoritative  books 
of  the  N.  T.,  ana  was  held  to  be  in  some  sense 
inspired. 

Her^meSy  a  man  mentioned  in  Rom.  xvi. 
14.  According  to  tradition,  he  was  one  of  the 
Seventy  disciples,  and  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Dalmatia. 

Hermog'eneB,  a  person  mentioned  by  St 
Paul  in  the  latest  of  all  his  Epistles  (2  Tim.  i. 
15)  when  all  in  Asia  had  turned  awav  from 
him,  and  among  their  number  "  Phygellus  and 
Hermogenes." 

Her  moxiy  a  mountain  on  the  north-east- 
em  border  of  Palestine  (Deut  iii.  8 ;  Josh.  xii. 
1),  over  against  Lebanon  (Josh.  xi.  17),  ad- 
joining the  plateau  of  Bashan  (I  Chr.  v.  23). 
Its  situation  being  thus  clearly  defined  in 
Scripture,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  its  iden- 
titv.  It  stands  at  the  southern  end,  and  is  the 
culminating  point  of  the  anti-Libanus  range ; 
it  towers  high  above  the  ancient  border-city  of 
Dan  and  the  fountains  of  the  Jordan,  and  is 
the  most  conspicuous  and  beautiful  mountain 

'  Properly  speaking,  there  were  no  **  castes  ^  in 
Kiypt.— £d. 


in  Palestine  or  Syria.  The  name  Herwum  was 
doubtless  suggested  bv  its  appearance,  —  "a 
lofty  prominent  peak,'  visible  from  afiir.  The 
Sidonians  called  it  Sirion,  and  the  Amorites 
Shenir.  It  was  also  named  Sion,  "  the  elevat- 
ed" (Dent.  iv.  48).  So  now,  at  the  present 
day,  it  is  called  Jebel  eah-Sheikhf  "the  chief- 
mountain  ; "  and  Jebd  eih-ThelJ,  **  snowy  moun- 
tain." When  the  whole  country  b  parched 
with  the  sununer  sun,  white  lines  of  snow 
streak  the  head  of  Hermon.  This  mountain 
was  the  great  landmark  of  the  Israelites.  It 
was  associated  with  their  northern  border 
almost  as  intimatelv  as  the  aea  was  with  the 
western.  Hermon  Las  three  summits,  situat- 
ed like  the  angles  of  a  triangle,  and  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  each  other.  This  may 
account  for  the  expression  in  Ps.  xlii.  7  (6), 
"  I  will  remember  thee  fW>m  the  land  of  the 
Jordan  and  the  HermonB."  In  two  passages  of 
Scripture  this  mountain  is  called  Bacd^ermon 
(Juog.  iii.  3;  1  Chr.  v.  23),  possiblv  because 
Baal  was  there  worshipped.  The  neight  of 
Hermon  has  never  been  measured,  though  it 
has  often  been  estimated.  It  may  safely  be 
reckoned  at  10,000  feet. 

Her'monites,  the.  Property  "  the  Her- 
mons,"  with  reference  to  the  tnree  summits  of 
Mount  Hermon  (Ps.  xlii.  6  [7]). 

Herod.    Various  aocounu  are  g[iven  of  the 
ancestry  of  the  Herods ;  but  neglecting  the  ex- 
aggerated statements  of  friends  and  enemies,  it 
seems  certain  that  they  were  of  Idumsean  de- 
scent   Bnt  tJiough  aliens  by  race,  the  Herods 
were  Jews  in  faith.    The  general  policy  of  the 
whole  Herodian  family  centred  in  the  endeavor 
to  found  a  great  and  mdependent  kingdom,  in 
which  the  power  of  Judaism  should  subserve  to 
the  consolidation  of  a  state. — I.  Hbrod  the 
GiusAT  was  the  second  son  of  Antipater,  who 
was  appointed  procurator  of  Judca  by  Julius 
Cesar,  b.c.  47,  and  Cypros,  an  Arabian  of  no- 
ble descent.    At  the  time  of  his  father's  eleva- 
tion, though  only  fifteen  years  old,  he  received 
the  government  of  Galilee,  and  shortly  after- 
wards that  of  Ccele-Sy  ria.    When  An  tony  came 
to  Syria,  b.c.  41,  he  appointed  Herod  and  his 
elder   brodier   Phasael   tetrarchs   of  Judasa. 
Herod  was  forced  to  abandon  Jndsea  next  year 
l^  an  invasion  of  the  Parthians,  who  supported 
the  claims  of  Antigonus,  the  representative  of 
the  Asmonsean  dynasty,  and   fied  to  Rome 
(b.g.  40).    At  Rome  he  was  well  received  by 
Antony  and  OcUvian,  and  was  appointed  by 
the  senate  king  of  Judasa  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  Asmonsean   line.    In  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  by  the  help  of  the  Romans,  he  took  Jeru- 
salem (B.C.  37),  and  completely  established  his 
authority  throughout   his   dominions.    After 
the  battle  of  Actinm,  he  visited  Octavian  at 
Rhodes ;  and  his  noble  bearing  won  for  him  the 
favor  of  rfie  conqueror,  who  confirmed  him  in 
the  possession  of  tne  kingdom,  B.C.  31 ,  and  in  the 
next  year  increased  it  by  the  addition  of  several 
important  cities,  and  afterwards  gave  him  the 
province  of  Trachonitis  and  the  district  of  Pa- 
neas.    The  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Herod 
was  undisturbed  by  external  troubles ;  but  his 
domestic  life  was  imbittered  by  an  almost  unin- 
terrupted aeries  of  injuries  and  cruel  acts  of 
vengeance.    The   terrible   acts  of  bloodshed 
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wbich  Herod  perpetrated  in  his  own  family 
were  accompanied  d/  otliers  among  his  subjects, 
equally  terrible,  from  the  number  who  feil  vic- 
tims to  them.  According  to  the  well-known 
story,  he  ordered  the  nobles  whom  he  had 
called  to  him  in  his  last  moments  to  be  exe- 
cuted immediately  after  his  decease,  that  so  at 
least  his  death  might  be  attended  by  universal 
mourning.  It  was  at  the  time  of  his  fatal  ill- 
ness that  he  mast  have  caused  the  skughter  of 
the  infiints  at  Bethlehem  (ACatt  ii.  16-18) ;  and 
from  the  comparative  insignificance  of  the  mur- 
der of  a  few  young  children  in  an  unimportant 
village,  when  contrasted  with  the  deeds  which 
he  carried  out  or  designed,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  Jo8ef)has  has  pasasd  it  over  in  silence.  In 
dealing  with  the  religious  feelings  or  prejudices 
of  the  Jews,  Herod  showed  as  great  contempt 
for  public  opinion  as  in  the  execution  of  ms 
personal  vengeance.  But  while  he  alienated  in 
this  manner  the  affections  of  the  Jews  by  his 
cruelty  and  disregard  for  the  Law,  he  adorned 
Jerusalem  with  many  splendid  monuments  of 
his  taste  and  maenincence.  The  Temple, 
which  he  rebuilt  with  scrupulous  care,  was  the 
ereatest  of  these  works.  The  restoration  was 
begun  B.C.  90,  and  the  Temple  itself  was  com- 
pleted in  a  year  and  a  half.  But  fresh  additions 
were  constantlv  made  in  succeeding  years,  so 
that  it  was  said  that  the  Temple  was  '** built  in 
forty  and  six  years  "  (John  ii.  20),  a  phrase  which 
expresses  the  whole  period  from  the  commence- 
ment of  Herod*s  work  to  the  completion  of  the 
latest  addition  then  made. — II.  Hbrod  An- 
TIPA8  was  the  son  of  Herod  the  Great  by  Mal- 
thace,  a  Samaritan.  His  father  had  originally 
destined  him  as  his  successor  in  the  kingdom, 
but  by  the  last  change  of  his  will  appoint^  him 
**  tetrarch  of  Galilee  and  Pcnea  "  (Matt.  xiv.  1 ; 
Luke  iii.  19,  ix.  7 ;  Acts  xiii.  1 ;  cf.  Luke  iii.  1 ). 
He  first  married  a  daughter  of  Aretas,  "  king 
of  Arabia  Petrsea,"  but  after  some  time  be  made 
overtures  of  marriage  to  Herodias,  tiie  wife  of 
his  half-brother  Herod  Philip,  which  she  re- 
ceived fiivorably.  Aretas,  indignant  at  the  in- 
sult offered  to*  his  daughter,  found  a  pretext 
for  invading  the  territory  of  Herod,  and  de- 
feated him  with  great  loss.  This  defeat,  accord- 
ing to  the  famous  passage  in  Josephns,  was 
attributed  by  many  to  the  murder  of  John  the 
Baptist,  which  had  been  committed  by  Antipas 
shortly  before,  under  the  influence  of'^Hcrodias 
(Matt.  xiv.  4  if. ;  Mark  vi.  17  ff, ;  Luke  iii.  19). 
At  a  later  time,  the  ambition  of  Herodias  proved 
the  cause  of  her  husband's  juin.  She  urged 
him  to  ^  to  Rome  to  gain  the  title  of  king  (cf. 
Mark  vi.  14) ;  but  he  was  opposed  at  the  court 
of  Calignla  by  the  emissaries  of  Agrippa,  and 
condemned  to  perpetual  banishment  at  Lugdu- 
Bum,  A.D.  39.  Etcrodias  voluntarily  sharea  his 
punishment,  and  he  died  in  exile.  Pilate  took 
•ccasion  from  our  Lord's  residence  in  Galilee 
to  send  Him  for  examination  (Luke  xxlii.  6  if.) 
to  Herod  Antipas,  who  came  up  to  Jerusalem 
to  celebrate  the  Passover.  The  city  of  Ti be- 
bias,  which  Antipas  founded,  and  named  in 
honor  of  the  emperor,  was  the  most  conspicu- 
ous monument  of  his  long  reign.  —  HI.  Hbbod 
Philip  L  (Philips  Biark  vi.  17)  was  the  son  of 
Herod  the  Great  and  Mariamne,  and  must  be 
canfnlly  distinguished  from  the  totrarch  Philip. 


He  married  Herodias,  the  sister  of  Agrippa  I^ 
by  whom  he  had  a  daughter  Salome.  Herodi 
as,  however,  left  him,  and  made  an  infamous 
marriage  with  his  half-brother  Herod  Antipas 
(Matt.  xiv.  3 ;  Mark  vi.  17 ;  Luke  iii.  19).  He 
was  excluded  from  all  share  in  his  father's  pos- 
sessions, in  consequence  of  bis  mother's  treach- 
ery, and  lived  afterwards  in  a  private  station.  — 
I V.  Hbbod  Philip  II.  was  tne  son  of  Herod 
the  Great  and  Cleopatra.  Like  hht  half-broth- 
en  Antipas  and  Archelaus,  he  was  brought  up 
at  home.  He  received  as  his  own  eovcmmcnt 
Batanea,  Trachonitis,  Auranitis  (Graulonitis), 
and  some  parts  about  Jamnia,  with  the  title  of 
tetrarch  (Luke  iii.  1 ).  He  built  a  new  city  on 
the  site  of  Paneas,  near  the  sources  of  the  Jor- 
dan, which  he  called  Csesarea  (Matt  xvi.  13 ; 
Mark  viii.  27),  and  raised  Bethsaida  to  the  rank 
of  a  city  under  the  title  of  Julias,  and  died 
there  a.d.  34.  He  married  Salome,  the  daugh- 
terof  Herod  Philip  I.  and  Herodias. — V.  Hebod 
AoBiPPA  I.  was  the  son  of  Aristobnlus  and 
Berenice,  and  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great. 
He  was  brought  up  at  Rome  with  Claudius  and 
Drusus,  and  after  a  life  of  various  vidssitudes 
was  thrown  into  prison  by  Tiberius,  where  he 
remained  till  the  accession  of  Caius  (Caligula), 
A.D.  37.  The  new  emperor  gave  him  the  gov- 
ernments formerly  held  by  the  tetrarchs  Philip 
and  Lysanias,  and  bestowed  on  him  the  ensigns 
of  royalty  and  other  marks  of  favor  (Acts  xii. 
1 ).  On  the  banishment  of  Antipas,  his  domin- 
ions were  added  to  those  already  held  by 
-^Srippft*  Afterwards  Agrippa  rendered  im- 
portant services  to  Claudius,  and  received  ftom 
nim  in  return  (a.d.  41)  the  government  of 
Judssa  and  Samaria.  Unlike  his  predecessors, 
Agrippa  was  a  strict  observer  of  Uie  Law,  and 
he  sought  with  success  the  fiivor  of  the  Jews. 
It  is  probable  that  it  was  with  this  yiew  he  put 
to  death  James  the  son  of  Zebedee,  and  further 
imprisoned  Peter  (Acts  xii.  1  ff.).  But  his 
suaden  death  interrupted  his  ambitious  pro- 
jects. In  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign  over  the 
whole  of  Judjea  (a.d.  44),  A^ppa  attrmded 
some  games  at  Csesarea,  held  m  nonor  of  the 
Emperor.  When  he  i^peared  in  the  theatre 
(Acts  xii.  81),  his  flatteren  saluted  him  as  a 
god ;  and  suddenly  he  was  seized  with  terrible 
pains,  and,  being  carried  from  the  theatre  to 
the  palace,  died  after  five  days'  agony.  —  VI. 
Hebod  Aobippa  II.  was  the  son  of  Herod 
Agrippa  L  and  Cvpros,  a  grand-niece  of  Herod 
the  Great.  At  the  time  of  the  death  of  his 
father  (a.d.  44),  he  was  at  Rome.  Not  long 
afterwards,  however,  the  Emperor  gave  him 
(c.  A.D.  50)  the  kingdom  of  Chalcis,  which  had 
belonged  to  his  unde;  and  then  transferred 
him  (a.d.  52)  to  the  tetrarchies  formerly  held 
by  Pnilip  and  Lysanias,  with  the  title  of  king 
(Acts  XXV.  13).  The  relation  in  which  ho 
stood  to  his  sister  Berenice  (Acts  xxv.  13)  was 
the  cause  of  grave  suspicion.  In  the  last  Roman 
war,  Agrippa  took  part  vrith  the  Romans,  and 
after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  retired  with  Berenice 
to  Rome,  where  he  died  in  the  third  year  of 
Tn^an  (  a.d.  100).  The  appearance  of  St  Paul 
before  Agrippa  (a.d.  60)  onera  several  charac* 
teristic  traits.  The  **  pomp  '*  with  which  the 
king  came  into  the  audiencoKshamber  (Acts  xxv. 
83)  was  accordant  with  his  general  bearing ; 
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-KoA  tbe  cold  irony  with  which  he  met  the  im- 
passioned words  of  the  Apostle  (Acts  xxvi.  27, 
28)  suits  the  temper  of  one  who  was  contented 
to  take  part  in  the  destruction  of  his  nation. 

Hero^diaUB.  In  the  account  which  is 
given  by  St.  Matthew  (xxii.  15  ff.)  and  St. 
Mark  (xii.  13  ff.)  of  the  last  eilbrts  made  by  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  Jews  to  obtain  from  our 
Lord  Himself  the  materials  for  His  accusation, 
a  party  under  the  name  of  Herodiaru  is  repre- 
sented as  acting  in  concert  with  the  Pharisees 
(Matt  xxii.  16 ;  Mark  xii.  13 ;  comp.  also  iii.  6, 
viii.  15).  There  were  probably  many  who  saw 
in  the  power  of  the  Hcrodian  mmily  the  pled|;o 
of  the  preservation  of  their  national  existence  m 
the  fiice  of  Roman  ambition.  Two  distinct 
classes  might  thus  unite  in  supporting  what 
was  a  domestic  tyranny  as  contrasted  with  ab- 
solute dependence  on  Kome :  those  who  saw  in 
the  Herods  a  protection  a^nst  direct  heathen 
rule,  and  those  who  were  inclined  to  look  with 
satisfaction  iippn  such  a  compromise  between 
the  ancient  ialth  and  heathen  civilization,  as 
Herod  the  Great  and  his  successors  had  en- 
deavored to  realize,  as  the  true  and  highest 
consummation  of  Jewish  hopes. 

Hero^dias.  daughter  or  Aristobulus,  one 
of  the  sons  of  Mariamne  and  Herod  the  Great, 
and  consequently  sister  of  Agrippa  I.  She  first 
married  Herod  Philip  L ;  then  she  eloped  from 
him  to  many  Herod  Antipas,  her  step-uncle, 
who  had  been  long  marriea  to  and  was  still 
living  with  the  oanghter  of  ^neas  or  Ar&- 
tas,  king  of  Arabia.  The  conseq^uences  both  of 
the  crime,  and  of  the  reproof  which  it  incurred, 
are  well  known.  Aretas  made  war  upon  Herod 
for  the  injury  done  to  his  daughter,  and  routed 
him  with  the  loss  of  his  whole  army.  The 
head  of  John  the  Baptist  was  granted  to  the 
request  of  Herodias  (Matt.  xiv.  8-1 1 ;  Mark  vi. 
24-28).  According  to  Josephus,  the  execution 
took  place  in  a  fortress  called  Macherus,  look- 
ing down  upon  the  Dead  Sea  from  the  south. 
She  accompanied  Antipas  into  exile  to  Lug- 
dunum. 

Hero'dion,  a  relative  of  St.  Paul,  to  whom 
he  sends  his  salutation  amongst  the  Christians 
of  the  Roman  Church  (Rom.  xvi.  11). 

Heron.  The  Hebrew  andphah  appears  as 
the  name  of  an  unclean  bird  in  Lev.  xi.  19 ; 
Deut  xiv.  18.  It  was  probably  a  generic  name 
for  a  wdl-known  class  of  birds.  The  only  point 
on  which  any  two  commentators  seem  to  agree 
is  that  it  is  not  the  heron.  On  etymological 
grounds,  Gesenius  considers  the  name  applies- 
Die  to  some  irritable  bird,  perhaps  the  goose. 

He'fledy  the  son  of  Hesed,  or  Ben-Chesed, 
was  commissary  for  Solomon  in  the  district  of 
"  the  Ambboth,  Socoh,  and  all  the  land  of  He- 
pher"(l  K.iv.lO). 

HesnlX)]!,  the  capital  city  of  Sihon  king 
of  the  Amorites  (Num.  xxi.  26).  It  stood  on 
the  western  border  of  the  high  plain  lAfishar, 
Josh.  xiii.  I7j,  and  on  the  Doundaj^-Iine  be- 
tween the  tnbes  of  Reuben  and  uad.  The 
ruins  of  Habdn,  20  miles  east  of  the  Jordan,  on 
the  parallel  of  the  northern  end  of  the  Dead 
S«i,  mariL  the  site,  as  they  bear  the  name,  of 
the  ancient  Heshbon.  The  ruins  of  Heshbon 
stand  on  a  low  lull  rising  out  of  the  great  un- 
daUiting  plateau.    They  are  more  than  a  mile 


in  circuit;  but  not  a  building  remains  entlrei 
There  are  many  cisterns  among  the  ruins 
(comp.  Cant.  vii.  4). 

Hesh^mon,  a  place  named,  with  odiers,  as 
lying  in  the  extreme  south  of  Judah  (Josh.  zv. 
27).    Nothing  further  is  known  of  it 

Mes'ron.  Hssbov,  the  son  of  Reuben 
(Num.  xxvi.  6). 

Hes'roniteSythe.  Descendants  of  Hesron^ 
or  Hezron,  the  son  of  Reuben  (Num.  xxvi.  6). 

Hethy  the  forefather  of  the  nation  of  thb 
HiTTiTES.  In  the  genealogical  tables  of  Gen. 
X.  and  1  Chr.  i.,  Heth  is  a  son  of  Canaan.  Tbe 
Hitdtes  were  therefore  a  Hamite  race,  neither 
of  the  "  country"  nor  the  "  kindred "  of  Abra- 
ham and  Isaac  (Gen.  xxiv.  3, 4,  xxviii.  1,2). 

Heth^on,  the  name  of  a  place  on  the 
northern  border  of  Palestine  (Ez.  xlvii.  15, 
zlviii.  1 ).  In  all  probability  the  "  winr  of  Heth- 
lon  "  is  the  pass  at  the  northern  end  of  Lebanon, 
and  is  thus  identical  with  "  the  entrance  of  H»- 
math  "  in  Num.  xxxiv.  8,  &c. 

He^zekL  a  Bcnjamite,  one  of  the  Bene- 
Elpaal,  a  descendant  of  Shaaraim  (1  Chr. 
vui.  17). 

Hezeki'ally  twelfth  king  of  Judah,  son  of 
the  apostate  Ahaz  and  Abi  (or  Abijah),  as- 
cended the  throne  at  the  age  of  25,  B.C.  726. 
Since,  however,  Ahaz  died  at  the  age  of  86, 
some  prefer  to  make  Hezekiah  only  20  years 
old  at  nis  accession,  as  otherwise  he  must  have 
been  bom  when  Ahaz  was  a  boy  of  11  years 
old ;  but,  if  any  change  be  desirable,  it  is  bet- 
ter to  suppose  that  Ahaz  was  25,  and  not  20 
years  old  at  his  accession.  Hezekiah  was  one 
of  ihe  three  most  perfect  kines  of  Judah  (2  K. 
xviii.  5 ;  Ecdus.  xlix.  4).  His  first  act  was  to 
purse,  and  repair,  and  reH}pen,  with  splendid 
sacnfices  and  perfect  ceremonial,  the  Temple 
which  had  been  despoiled  and  neglected  dur- 
ing the  careless  ana  idolatrous  reign  of  his 
fauer.  This  consecration  was  accompanied 
by  a  revival  of  the  theocratic  spirit,  so  strict 
as  not  even  to  spare  **  the  high  places,"  which, 
although  tolerated  by  numy  well-intentioned 
kings,  nad  naturally  oeen  profaned  by  the  wor- 
ship of  images  and  Asherahs  (2  K.  xviii.  4). 
A  stQl  more  decisive  act  was  the  destruction  of 
a  brazen  serpent,  said  to  have  been  the  one 
used  by  Moses  in  the  miraculous  healing  of  the 
Israelites  (Num.  xxi.  9),  which  had  become  an 
object  of  adoration.  When  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  had  fallen,  Hezekiah  extended  his  pious 
endeavors  to  Ephraim  and  Manasseh ;  and  by 
inviting  the  scattered  inhabitants  to  a  peculiar 
Passover,  Idndled  their  indignation  also  a^nst 
the  idolatrous  practioes  which  still  continued 
among  them.  This  Passover  was,  from  the 
necesnties  of  the  case,  celebrated  at  an  un- 
usual, though  not  illegal  fNum.  ix.  10,  11) 
time ;  and  by  an  excess  of  Levitical  zeal  it 
was  continued  for  the  unprecedented  period  of 
fourteen  days.  For  these  latter  facts  tot  chron- 
icler (2  Chr.  xxix.,  xxx.,  xxxi.)  is  our  sole 
authority,  and  he  characteristically  narrates 
them  at  great  length.  At  the  head  of  a  repent- 
ant and  united  people,  Hezekiah  ventured  to 
assume  the  aggressive  against  the  Philistines ; 
and  in  a  series  of  victories,  not  onlyrewon  the 
cities  which  his  father  had  lost  (2  Chr.  xxviii. 
18),  but  even  dispossessed  them  of  their  own 
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Mm,  ezoept  Ona  (8  K.  xtui.  8)  and  Gath.  It 
was  perhaps  to  the  parposes  of  this  war  that  he 
apphed  the  money  which  woald  otherwise  hare 
been  osed  to  paj  the  tribute  exacted  by  Shal- 
manezer,  according  to  the  agreement  of  Ahaa 
with  his  predecessor,  Tiglath-Pileser.  When, 
after  the  captoro  of  Samaria,  the  king  of  As- 
syria appliea  for  this  impost,  Hezekiah  refused 
it,  and  m  open  rebellion  omitted  to  send  even 
the  usual  presents  (2  K.  xriii.  7).  Instant  war 
was  averted  by  the  heroic  and  long-continued 
resistance  of  the  Tynans  nnder  their  kine 
EluloBus.  This  must  have  been  a  critical  and 
intensely  anxious  period  ibr  Jerusalem;  and 
Hezekiah  used  every  arailable  means  to  strength- 
en  his  position,  and  render  his  capital  impreg- 
nable |a  K.  XX.  SO;  2  Chr.  xxxii.  3-5,  30; 
Is.  xxii.  8-11,  xxxiii.  18).  According  to  a 
scheme  of  chronology  proposed  by  Dr.  Uincks, 
Hezekiah's  dangerous  illness  (2  K.  xx. ;  Is. 
xxxviii. ;  2  Chr.  xxxii.  24)  nearly  synchronized 
with  Sarsoix's  futile  invasion,  in  the  fourteenth 
year  of  Uezekiah's  reign,  eleven  years  before 
Sainadunh*»  inyasion.  That  it  must  have  ore- 
ceded  the  attack  of  Sennacherib  is  nearly  ODvi- 
oua  from  the  promise  in  2  K.  xx.  6,  as  well  as 
from  modem  disooTeries.  Hezekiah,  whose 
kingdom  was  in  a  dangerous  crisis,  who  had  at 
that  time  no  heir  (for  Manasseh  was  not  bom 
till  long  afterwards,  2  K.  xxi.  1),  and  who  re- 
garded death  as  the  end  of  existence*  (Is. 
xxxviii.),  "turned  his  face  to  the  wall,  and 
wept  sore  "  at  the  threatened  approach  of  dis- 
solution. God  had  compassion  on  his  anguish, 
and  hoard  his  prayer.  Isaiah  had  hardly  left 
the  palace,  when  he  was  ordered  to  promise  the 
king  immediate  recovery,  and  a  fVesh  lease  of 
life,  ratifying  the  promise  by  a  si^,  and  curing 
the  boil  bpr  a  plaster  of  figs,  which  were  often 
used  medicinally  in  similar  ca.«es.  What  was 
the  exact  nature  of  the  disease  we  cannot  say : 
according  to  Mead,  it  was  fever  terminating  in 
abscess.  Various  ambassadors  came  with  let- 
ters and  gifts  to  congratulate  Hezekiah  on  his 
recoveiy  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  23^,  and  among  them 
an  embassy  from  Merodacn-Baladan  (or  Bero- 
dach,  2  K.  xx.  12),  the  viceroy  of  Babylon,  the 
liardokempados  of  Ptolemy's  canon.  The  os- 
tensible object  of  this  mission  was  to  compli- 
ment Hezekiah  on  his  convalescence  (2  K.  xx. 
12 ;  Is.  xxxix.  1 ),  and  *'  to  inquire  of  the  won- 
der that  was  done  in  the  land  (2  Chr.  xxxii. 
31),  a  rumor  of  which  could  not  fail  to  interest 
a  people  devoted  to  astrology ;  but  ^ts  real  pur- 
pose waa  to  discover  how  far  an  alliance  between 
the  two  powers  was  possible  or  desirable,  for 
Mardokempados,  no  less  than  Hezekiah,  was  in 
apprehension  of  the  Assyrians.  Community  of 
interest  made  Hezekiah  receive  the  overtures  of 
Babylon  with  unconcealed  gratification;  and, 
perliaps  to  enhance  the  opinion  of  his  own 
importance  as  an  ally,  he  displayed  to  the  mes- 
sengers the  princely  treasures  which  he  and  his 
predecessors  had  accumulated.  If  ostentation 
were  hia  motive,  it  received  a  terrible  rebuke, 
and  he  was  informed  bv  Isaiah  that  from  the 
then  tottering  and  subordinate   province  of 

>  It  is  an  error  to  inl^r  from  the  highly  flgorative 
taagiiace  of  HeseUah'ii  lament  that  he  waa  Igno- 
raai  of  the  grand  doetrine  of  immortality.  See 
Heb.  zl.  10-18.  —  £d. 


Babvlon,  and  not  from  the  mighty  Aasyria^ 
would  come  the  rain  and  captivity  of  Judah 
(Is.  xxxix.  5).  Saigon  was  succeeded  (b.c. 
702)  by  his  son  Sennacherib,  whose  two  inva- 
sions occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  Scripture 
records  concemine  the  rei^  of  Hezekiah.  The 
flret  of  these  took  place  m  the  third  year  of 
Sennacherib  (b.c.  702),  and  occupies  only  three 
verse9  (2  K.  xviii.  13-16),  thoueh  the  route  of 
the  advancing  Assyrians  may  be  traced  in  Is. 
X.  5,  xi.  The  ramor  of  the  invasion  redoubled 
Hezekiah's  exertions,  and  he  prepared  for  a 
siege  by  providing  oflensive  and  defensive  ar- 
mor, stopping  up  the  wells,  and  diverting  the 
watercourses,  conducting  the  water  of  Gihon 
into  the  city  by  a  subterranean  canal  (Eoclns. 
xlviii.  17).  But  the  main  hope  of  the  political 
faction  was  the  alliance  with  Egypt,  and  they 
seem  to  have  sought  it  by  presents  and  private 
entreaties  (Is.  xxx.  6).  The  account  given  of 
this  first  invasion  in  the  Annais  o/*  Sennacherib 
is  that  he  attacked  Hezekiah  because  the  Ek- 
ronites  had  ^nt  their  king  Padiva  (or  "  Had- 
dijra  ")  as  a  prisoner  to  Jemsalem  f cf  2  K. 
xviii.  8) ;  that  he  took  fortpr-six  cities  ("  all  the 
fenced  cities  "  in  2  K.  xviii.  13  is  apparently  a 
general  expression,  cf.  xix.  8)  and  200,000  pris- 
oners ;  that  he  besieged  Jerasalem  with  mounds 
(cf.  2  K.  xix.  32);  and  although  Hezekiah 
promised  to  pay  800  talents  of  silver  (of  which 
perhaps  300  only  were  ever  paid)  and  30  of 
gold  (2  K.  xviii.  14),  yet,  not  content  wiih  this, 
he  mulcted  him  of  a  part  of  his  dominions,  and 
gave  them  to  the  kings  of  Ekron,  Ashdod,  and 
uaza.  In  almost  everv  particular,  this  account 
agrees  with  the  notice  in  scripture.  Hezekiah's 
bribe  (or  fine)  brought  a  temporary  release,  for 
the  Assyrians  marched  into  Ecypf  where,  if 
Herodotus  and  Josephus  are  to  be  tmi}ted,  they 
advanced,  without  resistence,  to  Pclnsinm.  In 
spite  of  this  advantage,  Sennacherib  was  forced 
to  raise  the  siege  of  Pelusium,  by  thb  advance 
of  Tirhakah  or  Tarakos.  Returning'  from  his 
futile  expedition,  Sennacherib  "  dealt  treacher- 
ously "  with  Hezekiah  (Is.  xxxiii.  1 )  by  attack- 
ing the  stronghold  of  Lachish.  Thls'was  the 
commencement  of  that  teamd  invasion,  rcspei  t- 
ing  which  we  have  such  full  details  in  2  K. 
xviii.  17  sq. ;  2  Chr.  xxxii.  9  sq. ;  Is.  xxxii. 
Although  the  annals  of  Sennacherib  on  the 
gpreat  cylinder  in  tht*  Brit.  Museum  reach  to  the 
end  of  nis  eighth  yeaT^  and  this  second  invasion 
belongs  to  his  fifth  vcar  (b.c.  698,  the  twenty- 
eighth  year  of  Hezekiah),  yet  no  allusion  to  it 
hfu  been  found.  So  shameful  a  disaster  wns 
naturally  concealed  by  national  vanity.  From 
Lachish  he  sent  against  Jerusalem  an  army 
under  two  officers  and  his  cup-bearer  the  orator 
Rabshakeh,  with  a  blasphemous  and  insulting 
summons  to  surrender.  Hezekiah's  ministers 
were  thrown  into  anguish  and  dismay;  but  the 
undaunted  Isaiah  hurled  back  threatening  for 
threatening  with  unrivalled  eloquence  and  force. 
Meanwhile  Sennacherib,  having  taken  Lachish, 
was  besieging  Libnah,  when,  alarmed  by  a 
**  ramor  "  of  Tirhakah's  advance,  ho  was  forced 
to  relinquish  once  more  his  immediate  designs, 
and  content  himself  with  a  defiant  letter  to 
Hezekiah.  The  next  event  of  the  campaign, 
about  which  we  are  informed,  is  that  the  Jew- 
ish king  with  simple  piety  prayed  to  God  with 
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Sennacherib's  letter  outspread  before  him,  and 
received  a  prophecy  of  immediate  deliverance. 
Accordingly  "  that  night  the  Angel  of  the  Lord 
went  out  and  smote  in  the  camp  of  the  Assy- 
rians 185,000  men."  There  is  no  doubt  that 
some  secondary  cause  was  employed  in  the  ac^ 
eomplishment  "of  this  event.  We  are  certainly 
"not  to  suppose/'  as  Dr.  Johnson  observed, 
*'  tiiAt  the  angel  went  about  witli  a  sword  in  his 
hand,  stabbing  them  one  by  one,  but  that  some 
powerful  natural  agent  was  employed."  Jose- 
phus,  followed  by  an  immense  majority  of  an- 
cient and  modem  commentators,  attnoutes  it 
to  the  Pestilence.^  Hezekiah  only  lived  to  en- 
joy for  about  one  year  more  his  well-earned 
peace  and  glory.  6e  slept  with  his  fathers 
after  a  reip^  of  twenty-nine  years,  in  the  56th 
year  of  his  age  (b.c.  697).  —  2.  Son  of  Nea- 
riah,  one  of  the  descendants  of  the  royal  family 
of  Judah  (1  Chr.  Hi.  23).  —  8.  The  same  name, 
thoueh  rendered  in  tne  A.  V.  Hixkiah,  is 
found  in  Zeph.  i.  1.  ^-4.  Ater-of-Hbzbkiah. 
[Atbr.I 

Heaion^  a  king  of  Aram  (S^ria),  father 
of  Tabrimon,  and  grandfather  of  Benhadad  I. 
He  and  his  father  are  mentioned  only  in  1  K. 
XV.  18.  In  the  absence  of  all  information,  the 
natural  suggestion  is  that  he  is  identical  with 
Rbzon,  the  contemporary  of  Solomon,  in  1  K. 
xi.  23 ;  the  two  names  being  very  similar  in 
Hebrew,  and  still  more  so  in  the  versions. 

He'zir.  1.  A  priest  in  the  time  of  David, 
leader  of  the  1 7  th  monthly  course  in  the  service 
(I  Chr.  xxiv.  1 5).  —  2.  One  of  the  heads  of  the 
people  (laymen)  who  sealed  the  solemn  cove- 
nant with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  20). 

HeBra%  one  of  the  thirty  heroes  of  David's 
guard  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  35).  In  the  panUlel  list, 
the  name  appears  ns 

Hes^rOf  m  l  Chr.  xi.  37. 

Hes^ron.  L  A  son  of  Reuben  (Gen.  xlvi. 
9;  Ex.  vi.  14).  —  2.  A  son  of  Pharez  (Gen. 
xlvi.  12;  Ruthiv.  18). 

Hea^roniteB,  the.  L  Descendants  of 
Hezron,  the  son  of  Reuben  (Num.  xxvi.  6). 
—  2.  A  branch  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  descend- 
ants of  Hezron,  the  son  of  Pharez  (Num.  xxvi. 
81). 

SEiddal,  one  of  the  thirty-seven  heroes  of 
David's  guard  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  30). 

Hiddek'el,  one  of  the  rivers  of  Eden, 
the  river  which  "  goeth  eastward  to  Assyria " 
(Gen.  ii.  14),  and  which  Daniel  calls  "the 
great  river"  fDan.  x.  4),  seems  to  have  been 
rightly  identified  by  tlio  LXX.  with  the  Ti;^i3. 
Dckd  is  clearly  an  equivalent  of  Dipla  or  Dig- 
lathy  n  name  borne  by  the  Tigris  m  all  ages. 
The  name  now  in  use  among  the  inhabitants 
of  Mesopotamia  is  DijUh,  It  has  generally 
been  supposed  that  Digla  is  a  mere  Shemitic 
corruption  of  Tigra,  and  that  this  latter  is  the 
true  name  of  the  stream;  but  it  must  be  ob- 
served that  the  two  forms  are  found  side  by 
side  in  the  Babylonian  transcript  of  the  Behis- 
tun  inscription,  and  that  the  ordinary  name  of 
the  stream  in  the  inscriptions  of  Assyria  is 
Tiggar. 

Hi'ely  a  native  of  Bethel,  who  rebuilt  Jeri- 
cho in  the  reign  of  Ahab  (I  E.  xvi.  34) ;   and 

I  And  who  knows  that  the  pestilence  is  not  s 
I'eault  of  angello  agency  ?^*  Ed. 


in  whom  was  fulfilled  the  eurse  prononnoed  by 
Joshua  (Josh.  vi.  26). 

Hierap'olifl.  This  place  is  mentioned  only 
once  in  Scripture  (Col.  it.  13),  with  Colossa 
and  Laodicba.  Such  association  is  just  what 
we  should  expect ;  for  the  three  towns  were  all 
in  the  basin  of  tiie  Mssander,  and  within  a  few 
miles  of  one  another.  Its  modem  name  is 
Pcanbouk'Kalem. 

Hier'eel,  1  £8d.ix.2i.    [Jbhibl.]    Ap. 
Hler'emoth.    1.  i  £sd.  ix.  27.    TJerb- 

MOTH.]  — 2.  1  £sd.  ix  30.    [Ramoth.J    Ap. 

HierielaSy  l  £sd.  ix.  27,  answers  to  J^ 
HIEL  in  £zr.  x.    A  p. 

Hier^maSy  l  £6a.  ix.  26.    [Rami ah.]    Ap 

Hieron'ymus,  a  Syrian  general  m  the 
time  of  Antiochus  V.  £upator  (2  Kacc\  xii. 
2).    Ap. 

Hi^g^^OIlf  a  word  which  occurs  throe 
times  m  the  book  of  Psalms  (ix.  17,  xix.  15, 
xcii.  4).  Mendelssohn  translates  it  meditation, 
thought,  idea.  It  should  seem  that  Higgaic^ 
has  two  meanings, — one  of  a  general  character, 
implying  thought,  reflection ;  and  another  in  P«. 
ix.  17,  and  Ps.  xch.  4,  of  a  technical  nature, 
the  precise  meaning  of  which  cannot  at  thi. 
distance  of  time  be  determined. 

High  Places.  From  the  earliest  times  I" 
was  the  custom  among  all  nations  to  erect  altars 
and  places  of  worship  on  lofty  and  conspicuoiir 
spots.  To  this  general  custom  we  find  constant 
allusion  in  the  Bible  (Is.  Ixv.  7 ;  Jer.  iii.  6 : 
£z.  vi.  13,  xviii.  6 ;  Hos.  iv.  13),  and  it  is  es- 
pecially attributed  to  the  Moabites  (Is.  xv.  2, 
xvi.  12;  Jer.  xhiii.  35).  £ven  Abraham  built 
an  altar  to  the  Lord  on  a  mountain  near  Bethel 
(Gen.  xii.  7,  8 ;  cf.  xxii.  2-4,  xxxi.  54),  which 
shows  that  the  practice  was  then  as  innocent 
as  it  was  natural ;  and  although  it  afterwards 
became  mingled  with  idolatrous  obsen'ances 
(Num.  xxiii.  3),  it  was  in  itself  far  less  likely  to 
be  abusetl  than  the  consecration  of  ^ves  (Hos. 
iv.  13).  It  is,  however,  quite  obvious  that  if 
every  grove  and  eminence  had  been  snfi^ered  to 
become  a  place  for  legitimate  worship,  especially 
in  a  country  where  they  had  already  ooen  defiled 
with  the  sins  of  polytneism,  the  utmost  danger 
would  have  resuUeil  to  the  pure  worship  of  the 
one  true  God.  It  was  therefore  implicitly  for- 
bidden by  the  law  of  Moses  (Dent  xii.  11-14), 
which  also  gave  the  strictest  injunction  to  de- 
stroy these  monuments  of  Canaanitish  idolatry 
(Lev.  xxvi.  30;  Num.  xxxiii.  52 ;  Dent,  xxxiii. 
29),  without  stating  any  general  reason  for  this 
command,  beyond  the  fact  that  they  had  been 
connected  with  such  associations.  The  com- 
mand was  a  prospective  one,  and  was  not  to 
come  into  force  until  such  time  as  the  tribes 
were  settled  in  the  promised  land.  Thus  wo 
find  that  both  Gideon  and  Manoah  built  altars 
on  high  places  by  Divine  command  (Judg.  vi. 
25,  26,  xiii.  16-23),  and  it  is  quite  clear  from 
the  tone  of  the  book  of  Judges  that  the  law  on 
the  subject  was  either  totally  forgotten  or  prac- 
tically obsolete.  It  is  more  surprising  to  find 
this  law  absolutely  ignored  at  a  much  later  pe- 
riod, when  there  was  no  intelligible  reason  for 
its  violation, — as  by  Samuel  at  Mizpch  (1  Sam. 
vii.  10)  and  at  Bethlehem  (xvi.  5) ;  by  Saul  at 
Gilgal  (xiii.  9)  and  at  Ajalon  (?  xiv.  3.5) ;  by 
David  (1  Chr.  xxi.  26) ;   by  Elijah  on  Blount 
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Carmol  (1  K.  xviii.  30) ;  and  by  other  prophets 
(1  Sam.  X.  5).  The  explanations  which  are 
g:i7en  are  sufficiently  unsatisfiEtctory ;  but  it  is  at 
any  rate  certain  that  the  worship  in  high  places 
was  organized  and  all  bat  universal  throughout 
JndsBa,  not  only  during  (1  K.  iii.  2-4),  but  even 
after,  the  time  of  Solomon.  The  convenience 
of  them  was  obvious,  because,  as  local  centres 
of  religious  worship,  they  obviated  the  unpleas- 
ant and  dangerous  necessity  of  visiting  Jerusa- 
lem for  the  celebration  of  the  yearly  fetuts  (2  K. 
xxi  ii.  9 ) .  Many  of  the  pious  kmgs  Of  Judah  were 
either  too  weak  or  too  ill  informed  to  repress  the 
worship  of  Jehovah  at  these  local  sanctuaries, 
while  Uiey  of  course  endeavored  to  }>revent  it 
from  being  contaminated  with  polytheism.  At 
last  Hezekiah  set  himself  in  good  earnest  to  the 
suppression  of  this  prevalent  corruption  (2  K. 
xviu.  4,  22),  both  in  Judah  and  Israel  (2  Chr. 
xxxi.  1 ) ;  although,  so  rapid  was  the  growth  of 
the  evil,  that  even  his  sweeping  reformation 
required  to  be  finally  consummated  by  Josiah 
(2  K.  xxiii.),  and  that  too  in  Jerusalem  and  its 
immediate  neighborhood  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  3). 
After  the  time  of  Josiah,  we  find  no  further 
mention  of  these  Jehovistic  high  places. 

High-Priest.  In  treating  or  the  office  of 
high-priest  among  the  Israelites  it  will  be  con- 
venient to  ^x)nsider  it— I.  Legally.  IL  Theo- 
logically. III.  Historically.  —  I.  The  kgcU 
view  of  the  high-priest's  office  comprises  all 
that  the  law  of  Afoses  ordained  respecting  it. 
The  first  distinct  separation  of  Aaron  to  the 
office  of  the  priesthood,  which  previously  be- 
longed to  the  nrstrbom,  was  that  recorded  Ex. 
xxviii.  We  find  from  the  very  first  the  follow- 
ing characteristic  attributes  of  Aaron  and  the 
high-priests  his  successors,  as  distinguished 
from  the  other  priests :  —  ( 1 . )  Aaron  alone  was 
anointed  (licv.  viii.  12),  whence  one  of  the  dis- 
tinctive epithets  of  the  high-priest  was  *'  the 
anointed  priest"  (Lev.  iv.  3,  5,  16,  xxi.  10;  see 
Num.  XXXV.  25).  This  appears  also  from  Ex. 
xxix.  29,  30.  The  anointing  of  the  sons  of 
Aaron,  t.«.  the  common  priests,  seems  to  have 
been  confined  to  sprinkling  their  garments  with 
the  anointing  oil  (Ex.  xxix.  21,  xxviii.  41, 
&c.).  The  anointing  of  the  high-priest  is  al- 
luded to  in  Ps.  cxxxiu.  2.  The  composition  of 
the  anointing  oil  is  prescribed  Ex.  xxx.  22-25. 
The  manufacture  of^  it  was  intrusted  to  certain 
priests,  called  apothecaries  (Neh.  iii.  8).  —  (2.) 
The  high-priest  had  a  peculiar  dress,  which 
passed  to  his  successor  at  his  death.  This  dress 
consisted  of  eight  parts,  as  the  Rabbins  con- 
stantly note,  the  breatsphUf  the  ephod  with  its 
curious  girdle,  the  robe  of  the  ephod,  the  miJene, 
the  broi£nd  coat  or  diaper  tunic,  and  the  girdle ; 
the  materials  being  gold,  blue,  red,  cnmson, 
and  fine  (white)  linen  (Ex.  xxviii.).  To  the 
above  are  added,  in  ver.  42,  the  breeches  or 
drawers  (Lev.  xvi.  4)  of  linen ;  and  to  make  up 
the  number  8,  some  reckon  the  high-priest's 
mitre,  or  the  plate  separately  fh)m  the  bonnet ; 
while  others  reckon  the  curious  girdle  of  the 
ephod  separately  ftom  the  ephod.  Of  these  8 
articles  of  attire,  4  — viz.,  the  ooat  or  tunic,  the 
girdle,  the  breeches,  and  the  bonnet  or  turban 
Tmgba'ah)  instead  of  the  mitre  {nuUnef^telh)  — 
belonged  to  the  common  priests.  Taking  the 
articles  of  the  high-priest's  dress  in  the  order  in 


which  they  are  enumerated  above,  we  have  (a.) 
the  breastplate,  or,  as  it  is  further  named  (ver. 
15,  29,  30),  the  breastplate  of  judgment.    It 
was,  like  the  inner  curtains  of  the  tabernacle, 
the  veil,  and  the  ephod,  of  **  cunning  work." 
The  breastplate  was  originally  two  spans  long, 
and  one  span  broad ;  but  when  doubled  it  was 
square,  the  shape  in  which  it  was  worn.    It 
was  fastened  at  the  top  by  rings  and  chains  of 
wreathen  gold  to  the  two  onyx  stones  on  the 
shoulders,  and  beneath  with  two  other  rings 
and  a  lace  of  blue  to  two  corresponding  rings 
in  the  ephod,  to  keep  it  fixed  in  its  place,  al)ove 
the  cunous  girdle.    Bat  the  most  remarkable 
and  most  important  part  of  this  breastplate 
were  the  twelve  precious  stones,  set  in  four 
rows,  three  in  a  row,  thus  corresponding  to  the 
twelve  tribes,  and  divided  in  the  same  manner 
as  their  camps  were ;  each  stone  having  the 
name  of  one  of  the  children  of  Israel  engraved 
upon  it.   According  to  the  LXX.  and  Josephus, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  language  of  scrip- 
ture, it  was  these  stones  which  constituted  thtt 
Urim  and  Thummim.    [Urim  and  Thummim.] 
The  addition  of  precious  stones  and  costly  or- 
naments expresses  ^lory  beyond  simple  justifi- 
cation (oomp.  Is.  Ixii.  3 ;  I&v.  xxi.  11, 12-21 ). 
But,  moreover,  the  high-priest  being  a  repre- 
sentative personage,  the  rortunes  of  the  whole 
people  would  most  properly  be  indicated  in  his 
person.    A  striking  instance  of  this,  in  connec- 
tion too  with  syml^lical  dress,  is  to  be  found  in 
Zech.  iii.    It  seems  to  be  sufficiently  obvious 
that  the  breastplate  of  righteousness  or  judg- 
ment, resplendent  with  the  same  precious  stones 
which  symbolize  the  glory  of  the  New  Jerusa- 
lem, and  on  which  were  engraved  the  names  of 
the  twelve  tribes,  worn  by  the  high-priest,  who 
was  then  said  to  bear  the  Judgment  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  upon  his  heairt,  was  intended  to 
express  by  symbols  the  acceptance  of  Israel 
grounded  upon  the  sacrificial  Ainctions  of  the 
high-priest.  —  (6.)  The  ephod.     This  consisted 
of  two  parts,  of  which  one  covered  the  back, 
and  the  other  the  front,  t.e.  the  breast  and  upper 
'{.AM  of  the  l)ody.    These  were  clasped  together 
on  the  shoulder  with  two  large  onyx  stones, 
each  having  engraved  on  it  six  of  the  names 
of  the  trib^  of  Israel.     It  was  further  united 
by  a  "  carious  girdle  "  of  gold,  blue,  purple, 
scarlet,  and  fine  twined  linen  round  the  waist 
[Ephod;   Girdle.]  —  (c.)   The  robe  of  the 
ephod.    This  was  of  inferior  material  to  the 
ephod  itself,  being  all  of  blue  (ver.  31),  which 
implied    its    being  only  of  "woven  work" 
(xxxix.  22).    It  was  worn  'immediately  under 
the  ephod,  and  was  longer  than  it.    The  blue 
robe  had  no  sleeves,  but  only  slits  in  the  sides 
for  the  arms  to  copie  through.    It  had  a  hole  for 
the  head  to  pass  through,  with  a  border  round 
it  of  woven  work,  to  prevent  its  being  rent. 
The  skirt  of  this  robe  had  a  remarkable  trim- 
ming of  pomegranates  in  blue,  red,  and  crim- 
son, with  a  bell  of  gold  between  each  pome- 
granate alternately.     The  bells  were  to  give  a 
sound  when  the  high-priest  went  in  and  came 
out  of  the  Holy  Place.  —  (rf.)    The  mitre  or 
upper  turban,  with  its  gold  plate,  engraved  with 
Holiness  to  thb  Lord,  fastened  to  it  by  a 
ribbon  of  blue.     Josephus  applies  the  term 
miianepluth  to  the  turbans  of  the  common  prio,srs 
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■»  well,  bat  says  that  in  additioii  to  thU,  and 
sewn  on  to  the  top  of  it,  the  high-priest  had 
another  turban  of  blue;  that  besides  this  he 
had  ontside  the  turban  a  triple  crown  of  gold, 
consisting,  that  is,  of  three  nms,  one  above  the 
other,  and  terminating  at  top  in  a  kind  of 
conical  caljx,  like  the  inverted  caljx  of  the 
herb  hjoecyamos.  Josephos  doubtless  gives  a 
true  account  of  the  high-priest's  turban  as  worn 
in  his  day.  He  also  de8cril)es  the  lamina  or 
gold  plate,  which  he  says  covered  the  forehead 
of  the  high-priest.  —  U.)  The  broidered  coat 
was  a  tunic  or  long  skirt  of  linen  with  a  tessel- 
lated or  diaper  pattern,  like  the  setting  of  a 
stone.  The  girdle,  also  of  linen,  was  wound 
round  the  body  several  times  from  the  breast 
downwards,  and  the  ends  hung  down  to  the 
ankles.  The  breeches  or  drawers,  of  linen,  cov- 
ered the  loins  and  thighs ;  and  the  bonnet  or 
migbd  'ah  was  a  turban  of  linen,  partially  cover- 
ing the  head,  but  not  in  the  form  of  a  cone  like 
that  of  the  high-priest  when  the  mitre  was  added 
to  it  These  tour  last  were  common  to  all 
mriests.  —  (3.)  Aaron  had  peculiar  ftinctions. 
To  him  alone  it  appertained,  and  he  alone  was 
permitted,  to  enter  the  Holy  of  Holies,  which 
ne  did  once  a  year,  on  the  great  day  of  atone- 
ment, when  he  sprinkled  the  blood  of  the  sin- 
oflbring  on  the  meroy-seat,  and  burnt  incense 
within  the  veil  (Lev.  xvi.).  He  is  said  by  die 
Talmudists  not  to  have  worn  his  full  pontifical 
robes  on  this  occasion,  but  to  have  been  clad 
entirely  in  white  linen  (Lev.  xvi.  4,  32).  It  is 
singular,  however,  that  on  the  other  hand  Jose- 
phus  savs  that  the  great  fast  day  was  the  chief, 
if  not  the  only  day  in  the  year,  when  the  h^h- 
priest  wore  all  his  robes.  —  (4.)  The  high-priest 
bad  a  peculiar  place  in  the  law  of  the  manslayer, 
and  his  taking  sanctuary  in  the  cities  of  refuge. 
The  manslayer  might  not  leave  the  city  of  ref- 
uge during  the  lifetime  of  the  existing  high- 
priest  who  was  anointed  with  the  holy  oil 
(Num.  XXXV.  25, 28).  It  was  also  forbidden  to 
the  high-priest  to  follow  a  funeral,  or  rend  his 
clothes  ibr  the  dead,  according  to  the  precedent 
in  Lev.  x.  6.  The  other  respects  in  which  the 
high-priest  exercised  superior  functions  to  the 
other  priests  arose  rather  from  his  position  and 
opportunities,  than  were  distinctly  attached  to 
his  office ;  and  they  consequently  varied  with  the 
personal  character  and  abilities  of  the  high- 
priest.  Even  that  portion  of  power  which 
most  naturally  and  usually  belonged  to  him, 
the  rule  of  the  Temple,  and  the  government  of 
the  priests  and  Levites  who  ministered  there, 
did  not  invariably  fall  to  the  share  of  the  high- 
priest.  The  Rabbins  speak  very  frequently  of 
one  second  in  dignity  to  the  high-priest,  whom 
they  call  the  Sagan,  and  who  onen  acted  in 
the  high-priest's  room.  He  is  the  same  who  in 
the  O.  T.  is  called  "  the  second  priest"  (2  K. 
xxiii.  4,  XXV.  18).  Thus  too  it  is  explained  of 
Annas  and  Caiaphos  (Luke  iii.  2),  that  Annas 
was  Sagan.  Ananias  is  also  thought  by  some 
to  have  been  Sagan,  acting  for  the  high-priest 
(Acts  xxiii.  2).  It  does  not  appear  by  whose  au- 
thority the  high-priests  were  appointed  to  their 
office  before  there  were  kings  of  Israel.  But 
as  we  find  it  invariably  done  by  the  civil  power 
in  later  times,  it  is  probable  that,  in  the  times 
pveceding  the  monarehy,  it  was  by  the  elders,  or 


Sanhedrim.  It  should  be  added,  that  the  UMial 
age  Ibr  entering  upon  the  functions  of  the 
priesthood,  according  to  2  Chr.  xxxi.  17,  is 
considered  to  have  Men  twenty  years,  though 
a  priest  or  high-priest  was  not  actually  inca- 
pacitated if  he  naa  attained  to  puberty.  Again, 
according  to  Lev.  xxi.,  no  one  that  had  a  Uem- 
ish  could  officiate  at  the  altar. — 11.  Theologi- 
cally. The  theological  view  of  the  high-priest- 
hood does  not  faU  within  Uie  scope  of  this 
Dictionary.  It  must  suffice,  therefore,  to  indi- 
cate that  such  a  view  would  embrace  the  con- 
sideration of  the  office,  dress,  functions,  and 
ministrations  of  the  high-priest,  considered  as 
typical  of  the  priesthmxi  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  aa  setting  forth  under  shadows  the 
truths  which  are  openly  taught  under  the  Gos- 
pel. This  has  been  done  to  a  great  extent  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  It  would  also  em- 
brace all  the  moral  and  spiritual  teaching  sup- 
posed to  be  intended  by  such  symbols.  —  lU. 
To  pass  to  the  historical  view  of  the  subject 
The  nistory  of  the  high-priests  embraces  a  peri- 
od of  about  1 ,370  years,  and  a  succession  of  anout 
80  high-priests,  beginning  with  Aaron,  and  end- 
ing with  Phannias.  They  naturallv  arrange 
themselves  into  three  groups —  (a.)  tnose  before 
David ;  {t.)  those  fh>m  David  to  the  captivity ; 
(c.)  those  m>m  the  return  of  the  Babylonish 
captivity  till  the  cessation  of  the  office  at  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  (a.)  The  high- 
priests  of  the  first  group  who  are  distinctly 
made  known  to  us  as  such  are — 1.  Aaron ;  2. 
Eleazar;  3.  Phinehas;  4.  Eli;  5.  Ahitub  (1 
Chr.  ix.  11 ;  Neh.  xi.  11 ;  1  Sam.  xiv.  3) ;  6. 
Ahiah;  7.  Ahimelech.  Phinehas  the  son  of 
Eli,  and  father  of  Ahitub,  died  before  his  father, 
and  so  was  not  high-priest  Of  the  above,  the 
three  first  succeeded  in  regular  order,  Nadab 
and  Abihu,  Aaron's  eldest  sons,  having  died  in 
the  wilderness  (Lev.  x.).  But  Eli,  the  4th, 
was  of  the  line  of  Ithamar.  What  was  the 
exact  interval  between  the  death  of  Phinehas 
and  the  accession  of  Eli,  what  led  to  the  trans- 
ferrence  of  the  chief  priesthood  torn  the  line  of 
Eleazar  to  that  of  Ithamar,  we  have  no  means 
of  doterminine  from  Scripture.  Josephus  as- 
serts that  the  father  of  Bukki — whom  he  calls 
Joseph,  and  Abiexer,  tje.  Abishua — was  the 
last  high-priest  of  Phinehas's  line,  before  Zadok. 
If  Abiahua  died,  leaving  a  son  or  grandson 
under  age,  Eli,  as  head  m  the  line  of  ithamar, 
might  luive  become  high-priest  as  a  matter  of 
course,  or  he  might  have  oeen  appointed  by  the 
elders.  If  Ahiim  and  Ahimelech  are  not  vari- 
ations of  the  name  of  the  same  person,  they 
must  have  been  brothers,  since  both  were  sons 
of  Ahitub.  The  high-priests  then  before  Da- 
vid's reign  may  be  set  down  as  eip^ht  in  number, 
of  whom  seven  are  said  in  Scripture  to  have 
been  high-priests,  and  one  bv  Josephus  alone. 
—  lb.)  Passing  to  the  second  group,  we  b^n 
with  the  unexplained  cireumstance  of  there 
being  two  priests  in  the  reign  of  David,  fy>pAr- 
entlv  of  nearly  equal  authority;  vis.,  2iadok 
and'Abiathar  (1  Chr.  xv.  11 ;  2  Sam.  vu.  17). 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  after  the  death  of  Ahim- 
elech, and  the  secession  of  Abiathar  to  David, 
Saul  may  have  made  Zadok  priest,  and  that 
David  may  have  avoided  the  difficulty  of  decid* 
ing  between  the  claims  of  his  faithful  (Kend 
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Abiathar  iind  his  new  and  important  ally  Za^ok 
hj  appointing  them  to  a  joint  priesthood :  the 
first  plMe>  with  the  Ephod,  and  Urim  and 
Thammim,  remaining  with  Abiathar,  who  was 
in  actual  possession  o7  them.  The  first  consid- 
erable dimcnlty  that  meets  ns  in  the  historical 
flonrejr  of  the  high-priests  of  the  second  group 
is  to  ascertain  wno  was  high-priest  at  the 
dedication  of  Solomon's  Temple.  Josephus 
says  that  Zadok  was,  and  the  Seder  01am 
makes  him  the  high-priest  in  the  reign  of  Solo- 
mon ;  but  1  K.  iy.  2  distinctly  asserts  that  Ax- 
ariah  the  son  of  Zadok  was  priest  nnder  Solo- 
mon, and  1  Chr.  yi.  10  tells  ns  of  Asariah,  "  He 
at  is  that  executed  the  priest's  office  in  the  tem- 

i)le  that  Solomon  built  in  Jerusalem/'  obvious- 
y  meaning  at  its  first  completion.  We  can 
hardly  therefore  be  wrong  in  saying  that  Aza- 
riah  the  son  of  Ahimaaz  was  the  first  hip^h- 
priest  of  Solomon's  Temple.  In  constructmg 
the  list  of  tibe  succession  of  priests  of  this 
group,  our  method  must  be  to  compare  the 
genealo^cal  list  in  I  Chr.  vi.  &-15  (A. V.)  with 
the  notices  of  high-priests  in  the  sacred  historjr, 
and  with  the  list  ffiven  bjr  Josephus.  Now,  as 
regards  the  geneafoey,  it  is  seen  at  once  that 
there  is  something  defectiye ;  for  whereas  from 
David  to  Jeconiah  there  are  twenty  kings,  from 
Zadok  to  Jehozadak  there  are  but  thirteen 
priAstN.  Then  i^g;ain,  while  the  pedisree  in  its 
six  first  generations  from  Zadok,  incTusiye,  ex- 
actly suits  the  history,  yet  is  there  a  great  ^p 
in  toe  middle ;  for  between  Amariah,  the  high- 
priest  in  Jehoshaphat's  reizn,  and  Shallum  the 
lathe:*  of  Hilkiah,  the  hign-priest  in  Josiah's 
reign, — an  interval  of  about  240  years,  —  there 
are  but  two  names,  Ahitnb  and  Zadok,  and 
those  liable  to  the  utmost  suspicion  from  their 
reproducing  the  same  sequence  which  occurs  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  same  genealogy, — Ama- 
riah, Ahitnb,  Zadok.  But  tne  historical  books 
supply  us  with  four  or  Ave  names  for  this  inter- 
val:  viz.,  Jehoiada  in  the  reigns  of  Athaliah  and 
Joash,  and  probably  still  eanicr ;  Zechariah  his 
son ;  Azariah  in  the  reign  of  Uzziah ;  Ury  ah  in 
the  reiffn  of  Ahaz;  and  Azariah  in  die  reign  of 
Hezekiah.  If,  however,  in  the  genealogy  of 
1  Chr.  vi.,  Azariah  and  Hilkiah  have  been  acci- 
dentally transposed,  as  is  not  unlikely,  then  the 
Azariah  who  was  high-priest  in  Hezekiah's  reign 
wUl  be  the  Azariah  of  1  Chr.  vi.  13,  U.  Putting 
the  additional  historical  names  at  four,  and  de- 
ducting the  two  suspicious  names  fifom  the  gen- 
etiogy,  we  have  fifteen  high-priests  indicated 
in  l^ripture  as  contemporary  with  the  twenty 
kines,  with  room,  however,  for  one  or  two  more 
in  the  history.  In  addition  to  these,  the  *Sudeas 
of  Josephus,  who  corresponds  to  Zcdekiah  in 
the  reign  of  Amaziah  in  the  Seder  01am,  and 
Odeas,  who  corresponds  to  Hoshaiah  in  the 
reign  of  Manasseh,  according  to  the  same  Jew- 
ish chronicle,  may  really  represent  hig;h-prie8ts 
whose  names  have  not  oeen  preserved  in  Scrip- 
ture. This  would  bring  up  the  number  .to  sev- 
enteen, or,  if  we  retain  AzuJah  as  the  father  of 
Seraiah,  to  eighteen,  which  agrees  neariy  with 
the  twenty  kings.  Beviewine  the  high-priests 
of  this  second  group,  the  following  are  some 
«f  the  most  remarkable  incidents:  —  (1)  The 
transfer  of  the  seat  of  worship  from  Shiloh  in 
$he  tribe  of  Ephraim  to  Jerusalem  in  the  tribe 
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of  Judah,  effected  by  David,  and  consolidated 
by  the  building  of  the  ma^ificent  Temple  of 
w>lonion.  (2)  The  orp;an]zation  of  the  Tem- 
ple service  under  the  high-priest.  (3)  The  re- 
volt of  the  ten  tribes.  (4)  The  overthrow  of 
the  usurpation  of  Athaliah  by  Jehoiada  the 
high^riest.  (5)  The  boldness  and  success  with 
wmch  the  high-priest  Azariah  withstood  the  en- 
croachments of  the  king  Uzziah  upon  the  office 
and  functions  of  the  priesthood.  (6)  The  re- 
pair of  the  Temple  by  Jehoiada,  the  restoration 
of  the  Temple  services  by  Azariah  in  the  reign 
of  Hezekiah,  and  the  discovery  of  tiie  book  of 
the  law  and  the  religious  reformation  by  Hil- 
kiah in  the  reign  of  Josiah.  (7)  la  all  these 
great  religions  movements,  however,  excepting 
the  one  headed  by  Jehoiada,  it  is  remarkable 
how  the  dvil  power  took  the  lead.  The  pre- 
ponderance or  the  civil  over  the  ecclesiastical 
Sower,  as  an  historical  fact^  in  the  kingdom  of 
udah,  although  kept  within  bounds  by  the  he- 
reditary succession  of  the  high-priests,  seems 
to  be  proved  from  these  circumstances.  The 
priests  of  this  series  ended  with  Seraiah,  who 
was  taken  prisoner  by  Nebuaar-adan,  and  slain 
at  Riblah  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  togetl^r  with 
Zephaniah  the  secoi^  priest  or  Sa^^an,  a^r  the 
burning  of  the  Temple  and  the  plunder  of  all 
the  samd  vessels  (2  K.  xx.  18).  His  son  Je- 
hozadak or  Josedech  was  at  the  same  time  car- 
ried away  captive  (1  Chr.  vi.  15).  The  time 
occupied  by  tnese  higb-priests  was  about  454 
years,  which  gives  an  average  of  something 
more  than  twenty-five  years  to  eadi  high-priest. 
It  is  remaricable  that  not  a  single  instance  is  re- 
corded after  the  time  of  David  of  an  inquiry  by 
Urim  and  Thnmmim.  The  ministry  of  the 
prophets  seems  to  have  superseded  that  of  the 
nigh-priests  (see  e.g,  2  Chr.  xv.,  xviii.,  xz.  14, 
15;  2  K.  xix.  1,  2,  xxii.  12-14;  Jer.  xxi.  1,2). 
—  (c.)  An  interval  of  about  fifty-two  yean 
elapsed  between  the  high-priests  of'^the  second 
ana  third  group,  during  which  there  was  neith- 
er temple,  nor  altar,  nor  ark,  nor  piiest.  Je- 
hozadak, or  Josedech,  as  it  is  written  in  Haggai 
(L  1,  14,  &c.),  who  should  have  succeeded  Se- 
raiah, lived  and  died  a  captive  at  Babylon. 
The  pontifical  office  revived  in  his  sou  Jeshua, 
of  whom  such  frequent  mention  is  made  in  Ez- 
ra and  Nehemiah,  Hacgai  and  Zechariah,  1 
Esdr.  and  Ecclus. ;  and  ne  therefore  stands  at 
the  head  of  this  third  and  last  series,  honorably 
distinguished  for  his  zealous  co-operation  with 
Zerubbabel  in  rebuilding  the  Temple,  and  re- 
storing the  dilapidated  commonwealth  of  Israel. 
His  successors,  as  far  as  the  O.  T.  guides  us, 
were  Joiakim,  Eliashib,  Joiada,  Johanan  (or 
Jonathan),  and  Jaddua.     Jaddua  was  high- 

Jriest  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
addua  was  succeeded  by  Onias  I.,  his  son,  and 
he  again  by  Simon  the  Just,  the  last  of  the  men 
of  the  great  synagogue.  Upon  Simon's  death, 
his  son  Onias  beiuff  under  ago,  Eleazar,  Simon's 
brother,  succeeded  him.  The  high-priesthood 
of  Eleazar  is  memorable  as  being  tnat  under 
which  the  LXX.  version  of  the  Scriptures  was 
made  at  Alexandria  for  Ptolemy  Fhiladelphus, 
according  to  the  account  of  Josephus  taken 
from  Ansteas.  Viewed  in  its  relation  to  Juda- 
ism and  the  high-priesthood,  this  translation 
was  a  sign,  and  perhaps  a  helping  caose,  of  their 
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decay.  It  marked  a  gi:x>win^  tendency  to  Hel- 
Ionize,  utterly  inconsisteot  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Mosaic  economy.  What,  however,  for  a  time 
saved  the  Jewish  institutions,  was  the  cmel  and 
Impolitic  persecution  of  Antiochos  Epiphanes. 
The  result  was  that  after  the  high-priesthood 
had  been  brought  to  the  lowest  degradation  by 
the  apostasy  and  crimes  of  the  last  Onias  or 
Meneiaus,  the  son  of  Eleazar,  and  after  a  vacan- 
cy of  seven  years  had  followed  the  brief  pontifi- 
cate of  Alcimus,  his  no  less  infamous  successor, 
a  new  and  glorious  succession  of  high-priests 
arose  in  the  Asmonean  family,  who  united  the 
dignity  of  civil  rulers,  and  for  a  time  of  inde- 
pendent sovereigns,  to  that  of  the  high-priest- 
nood.  The  Asmonean  family  were  priests  of 
the  course  of  Joiarib,  the  first  of  the  twenty- 
four  courses  (I  Chr.  xxiv.  7),  whose  return 
from  captivity  is  recorded  1  Chr.  ix.  10 ;  Neh. 
xi.  10.  They  were  probably  of  the  house  of 
Eleazar,  though  this  cannot  bo  affirmed  with 
certain^.  This  Asmonean  dynasty  lasted  from 
B.C.  153,  till  the  fiimily  was  (uunaged  by  intes- 
tine divisions,  and  then  destroyed  by  Herod  the 
Grreat  Aristobulus,  the  last  high-priest  of  his 
line,  brother  of  Mariamne,  was  murdered  by 
order  of  Herod,  his  brother-in-law,  b.g.  35. 
There  were  no  fewer  than  twenty-eight  high- 
priests  from  the  reign  of  Herod  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Temple  by  Titus,  a  period  of  107 
years.  The  N.  T.  introduces  us  to  some  of 
these  later,  and  ofi^hanging  high-priests,  vis. 
Annas,  Caiaphas,  and  Ananias.  Theophilus, 
the  son  of  Ananus,  was  the  high-priest  from 
whom  Saul  received  letters  to  the  synagogue  at 
Damascus  (Acts  ix.  1,  14).  Phannias,  the  last 
high-priest,  was  appointed  by  lot  by  the  Zealots 
from  the  course  of  priests  called  D^*Josephns 
Eniachim  (probably  a  corrupt  reading  for  Ja- 
chim).  Tne  subjoined  table  shows  the  succes- 
sion of  high-priests,  as  far  it  can  be  ascertained, 
and  of  the  contemporary  civil  rulers :  — 

CIVIL  BCLBB.  RIGH-PBiaST. 

Moses Aaron. 

Joflhaa  .. Eleazar. 

Othniel        Phlnchas. 

Ablshaa      Ablsfiua. 

£U Ell. 

Samael Ahltub. 

6aal       AhUah. 

David Zadok  aind  AUatlMr. 

Solomon      Azarlah. 

Ab^ah Johonan. 

Asa       Azariah. 

Johoahaptaat     Amartah. 

Jehoram      Jeholada. 

Ahaziah      

Jchoash      Do  and  Zeohariah. 

Amazlah     ? 

Uzzlab        Azariah. 

Jotham       ? 

Ahaz     UrUah. 

HazoUah    Azarlob. 

Manawich Sballnm. 

Amon ** 

Joalah HUkloh. 

J^oloklm Azariah  f 

Zedeklah     Semloh. 

ETlI-Mcrodach Jchozadak. 

Zerubbabel  (Cjtui  and  Dariw).  Joshua. 

Uordccal?  (XerxM)     Jotaklm. 

Ezra  and  Mehomlah  (Artaxeix-  EUaahlb. 

cs). 

Darlua  Nothos Jolada. 

Artaxcrxes  Mnemon Jobanan. 

Alexander  the  Great Jaddna. 

Onlat  1.  (Ptolemj  Soter,  Antl^o-  Onlas  I. 

nui). 

Ptolemj  Boter Simon  the  Just 

Ptolemy  Philadelphoa Eleazar. 

'•  '*  ManaMOh. 

^lelemy  Baergetes       Onias  II. 


CIVIL  BULSa.  aiOB-l 

Ptolomj  Philopator      ..    ..  Stanon  II. 
Ptolemjr  Epipnanes  and  An-  Onias  III. 

tlochua. 
Antiochos Eplpbaoes    ..    ..  (Joshoa,  or)  Jason. 
**  ''  ....  Onias,  or  Meneluos. 

Demetiios  .. Jacimns,  or  Alclmiu. 

Alexander  Balas     Jonathan,  brother  of  Ja» 

das  Maccabaas  (Aamo 
nean). 
Simon  (Asmonean)      ..    ..  8imon  (Asmonean). 
John  Hyrcanos  (Asm.)       . .  John  Hjrrcanus  (Do.). 
King  Aristobulus  (Asm.)    ..  Aristobulus  (Do.). 
King  Alexander  JamuBUS  ..  Alexander  Jannaus  (De.)^ 

(Asmonean). 
<)ueen  Alexandra  (Asm.)  ..  Hyrcanns  11.  (Do.X 
King  Ariatobuloa  II.  (Asmo-  ArlatDbnlos  II.  (Da). 

nean). 
Pompey  the  Great  and  Hyr>  Hyrcanos  IL  (Do.), 
canus,  or  rather,  towards 
the  end  of  his  pontificate, 
Antipater. 
PaeoniB the  Parthian    ..    ..  AntlgonQS(Do.). 
Herod  K.  of  Jodaa      ..    ..  Ananclus. 

"  Aristobulus  (last  of  At- 

moncans),  murdered  by 
Horod. 

**  Ananelus  restored. 

Herod  the  Great     Jeeua,  son  of  Faneos. 

**  Simon,  son  of  Boethos. 

Ihthor-in-law  to  Herod. 
**  Matthias,  son  of  Theophi- 

lus. 

**  Jozorus.  son  of  Simon. 

Avchelaos  K.  of  Jodaa     . .  Eleazar. 

**  1.  Jesus,  son  of  Sle. 

**  Joiarus  (second  tlmeX 

Cyrenios,  govenMr  of  Syria,  Ananos. 

second  tune. 
Yalcritts  Gratoa,  prooorator  Ishmael,  son  of  PhabL 
of  Judssa. 

*'  Eleazar,  son  of  Ananna 

**  Simon,  son  of  "ILamith. 

Vitelllns,  governor  of  Syria.  Caiaphas,  called  also  J»> 

soph. 

**  Jonathan,  son  cf  Ananoa. 

**  Theophilus,    brother    of 

Jonathan. 

HerodAgrippa Slmcn  Cantheraa. 

**  Mattliias,  brotlicr  of  Joa- 

athan,  son  of  Ananus. 

*'  Elioneus,    stm    of    Can> 

thcras. 
Herod,  king  of  Chalds       . .  Joseph,  son  of  CameL 

**  Ananias,  son  of  Kabedeoa. 

**  Jonathan. 

"  Ismacl,  son  of  Fabt. 

**  Joseph,  son  of  Simon. 

*'  Ananus,  son  of  Ananus,  or 

Ananias. 
Appointed  by  the  people    . .  Jesus,  son  of  Gamaliel. 
Do.  (Whlston  on  2.  /.  Iv.  S,  Matthias,  son  of  Theopht- 

S  7).  lus. 

Cboaenbylot Phannias,  son  of  SamoeL 

Hilexiy  the  name  of  a  city  of  Judah  allot- 
ted with  its  suburbs  to  the  priests  (1  Chr.  vi. 
58). 

HiUd'ah.  1.  Father  of  Eiiakim  (9  K. 
xviii.  37 ;  Is.  xxii.  20,  xxzvi.  22).  [Eliakim J 
— 2.  High-priest  in  the  reign  of  Josiah  (2  K. 
xxii.  4  sqq. ;  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  9  sqq. ;  1  Esdr.  i. 
8).  According  to  the  genealof^y  in  1  Chr.  vi. 
13  (A.  V.)  he  was  son  of  Shallum ;  and  from 
Ear.  vii.  1 ,  apparently  the  ancestor  of  Ezra  tba 
scribe.  *  His  nigh-priesthood  was  rendeied  fiar- 
ticnlarly  illustrious  by  the  great  reformation 
effected  under  it  by  King  Josiah,  by  the  solemn 
Passover  kept  at  Jerusalem  in  the  18th  year  of 
that  king's  reign,  and  above  all  by  the  discov- 
ery which  he  made  of  the  book  of  the  law  of 
lAoaes  in  the  temple.  With  regard  to  the  lat- 
ter, Kpnnicott  is  of  opinion  that  it  was  the 
original  autograph  copy  of  the  Pentateuch 
written  by  Moses  which  Hilkiah  found,  but  hit 
argument  is  far  from  conclusive.  A  difficult 
and  interesting  question  arises,  What  was  the 
book  found  by  nilkiah?  Our  means  of  an- 
swering this  question  seem  to  be  limited,  (1 )  to 
an  examination  of  the  terms  in  which  the  de* 
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poflidqff  the  book  of  the  law  by  the  ark  was 
originiuly  eigoined ;  (8)  to  an  examination  of 
the  contents  of  the  book  discovered  by  Hiikiah, 
as  fiu*  as  tliey  transpire ;  (3)  to  any  indications 
which  may  be  gathered  from  the  contemporary 
writings  of  Jeremiah,  or  from  any  other  por- 
tions <n  Scripture.  A  consideration  of  all  these 
points  raises  a  strong  probability  that  the  book 
m  question  was  the  book  of  Denteronomy.  — 
3.  A  Merarite  Levite,  son  of  Amzi  (1  Chr.  vi. 
45 ;  Hebr.  30).  — 4.  Another  Merarite  Lcvite, 
second  son  of  Hosah  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  11). —  5« 
One  of  those  who  stood  on  the  right  hand  of 
Ezra  when  he  read  the  law  to  the  people. 
Doabtless  aLevite,  and  probably  a  priest  rKeh. 
riii.  4).  He  may  be  identical  with  the  Hukiah 
who  came  np  in  the  expedition  with  Jeshoa 
and  Zenibbabel  (xii.  7). — 6.  A  priest  of  Ana- 
thoth,  father  of  theprophet  Jeremiah  ( Jer.  i.  1 ). 
—  7.  Father  of  Gemariah,  who  was  one  of 
Zedekiah's  envoys  to  Babylon  (Jer.  zxix.  3). 

Hillelf  a  native  of  Pirathon  in  Mount  £ph- 
raim,  father  of  Abdon,  one  of  the  judges  of 
Israel  (Judg.  xii.  13,  15). 

HillB.  The  structure  and  characteristics  of 
the  hills  of  Palestine  will  bo  most  conveniently 
noticed  in  the  general  description  of  tlie  featurx^ 
of  the  conntxy.  But  it  may  not  be  unprofitable 
to  call  attention  here  to  the  various  Hebrew 
terms  for  which  the  word  **  hill "  has  been  cm- 
ployed  in  the  Auth.  Version.  1.  Gibeah,  from 
a  root  which  seems  to  have  the  force  of  curva- 
toreor  humpishness.  A  word  involving  this 
idea  is  peiculiarly  applicable  to  the  rounded  hills 
of  Palestine.  2.  But  our  translators  havo  also 
employed  the  same  English  word  for  the  very 
diTOrent  term  hcWf  which  has  a  much  more  ex- 
tended sense  than  gibeah,  meaning  a  whole  dis- 
trict rather  than  an  individual  eminence,  and  to 
which  our  word  "mountain"  answers  with 
tolerable  accuracv.  This  exchange  is  always 
nndcsirable,  but  it  sometimes  occun  so  as  to 
confuse  the  meaning  of  a  passage  where  it  is 
desirable  that  the  topograpuy  should  be  unmis- 
takable. For  instance,  m  Ex.  xxiv.  4,  the 
*'  hill "  iff  the  same  which  is  elsewhere,  in  the 
same  chapter  (12,  13,  18,  &c.)  and  book,  con- 
sistently and  accurately  rendered  ''mount" 
and  **  mountain."  The  country  of  the  "  hills," 
in  Deut.  i.  7,  Josh.  ix.  1,  x.  40,  xi.  16,  is  the 
elevated  district  of  Judah,  Benjamin,  and  Eph- 
raim,  which  is  correctly  called  "  the  mountain  " 
in  the  earliest  descriptions  of  Palestine  (Num. 
xiii.  29),  and  in  many  subsequent  passages.  In 
2  K  i.  9  and  iv.  27,  the  use  of  the  word  ''  hill " 
obscures  the  allusion  to  Carmel,  which  in  other 
passages  of  the  life  of  the  prophet  (e.^.  1  K. 
xviii.  19;  2  K.  iv.  25)  has  the  term  "mount" 
correctly  attached  to  it  3.  On  one  occasion 
the  wonl  Ma*aleh,  better  "  ascent,"  is  rendered 
"hUl"  (1  Sam.  ix.  11).  4.  In  the  N.  T.  the 
word  "  hni "  is  employed  to  render  the  Greek 
word  Powoc ;  but  on  one  occasion  it  is  used  for 
Ipoc,  elsewhere  "  mountain,"  so  as  to  obscure 
tne  connection  between  the  two  parts  of  the 
same  narrative  (Luke  ix.  37). 

Hin.    [Mbasurbs.] 

Hindy  the  female  of  the  common  stag  or 
Cenua  daphus.  It  U  frequently  noticed  in  the 
poetical  parts  of  Scripture  as  emblematic  of 
activity  (Gen.  xlix.  21 ;  2  Sam.  xxii.  34;  Ps. 


xviii.  S3 ;  Hah.  iii.  19),  gentleness  (Prov.  v 
19),  feminine  modesty  (Cant  ii.  7,  iii.  5),  ear- 
nest longing  (Ps.  xlii.  1 ),  and  maternal  affection 
(Jer.  xiv.  5).  Its  shyness,  and  remoteness  fh)m 
the  haunts  of  men,  are  also  alluded  to  (Job 
xxxix.  1 ),  and  its  timidity,  causing  it  to  cast 
its  young  at  the  sound  of  thunder  (Ps.  xxix. 
9). 

HlXlge.  Both  ancient  Egyptian  and  mod- 
em Oriental  doors  were  and  arc  hung  by  means 
of  pivots  turning  in  sockets  botli  on  the  upper 
and  lower  sides  (1  K.  vii.  50).  In  Syria,  and 
especially  the  Hanrftn,  there  are  many  ancient 
doors  consisting  of  stone  slabs  with  pivots 
carved  out  of  the  same  piece,  inserted  in  sock- 
ets above  and  below,  and  fixed  during  the  build- 
ing of  the  house.  The  allusion  in  Prov.  xxvi. 
14  is  thus  clear] V  explained. 

Hin^'nom,  v  alley  of,  otherwise  called 
"  the  valley  of  the  son  or  "  children  of  Hin- 
nom,"  a  deep  and  narrow  ravine,  with  steeps 
rocky  sides  to  the  S.  and  W.  of  Jerusalem,  sepa- 
rating Mount  Zion  to  the  N.  from  the  "  Hill 
of  Evil  Counsel,"  and  the  sloping  rocky  plateau 
of  the  "Plain  of  Rephaim''  to  the  S.  The 
earliest  mention  of  tne  Valley  of  Hinnom  in 
the  sacred  writings  is  in  J  ^1l  xv.  8,  xviii.  Id, 
where  the  boundary-line  be  ween  the  tribes  of 
Judah  and  Benjamin  is  described  as  passing 
along  the  bed  of  the  ravine.  On  the  southern 
brew,  overlooking  the  valley  at  its  eastern  ex- 
tremity, Solomon  erected  mgh  places  for  Mo- 
Icch  (1  E.  xi.  7),  whose  horrid  rites  were  re- 
vived fh)m  time  to  time  in  the  same  vicinity  by 
tlie  later  idolatrous  kings.  Ahaz  and  Manas- 
seh  made  tlieir  children  **  pass  through  titM  fire  " 
in  this  vidley  (2  E.  xvi.  3;  2  Chr.  xxvlii.  3, 
xxxiii.  6) ;  and  the  fiendish  custom  of  infant 
sacrifice  to  the  fire-gods  seems  to  have  been 
kept  up  in  Tophet,  at  its  S.  E.  extremity  for  a 
considerable  period  (Jer.  vii.  31 ;  2  E.  xxx. 
10).  To  put  an  end  to  these  abominations  the 
place  was  polluted  bv  Josiah,  who  rendered  it 
ceremonially  unci^nm  by  spreading  over  it  hu- 
man bones,  and  other  corruptions  (2  E.  xxiii. 
10,  13,  14 ;  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  4,  5),  fiom  wliich 
time  it  appears  to  have  become  the  common 
cesspool  or  the  city,  into  which  its  sewage  was 
conaucted,  to  be  carried  off  by  the  waters  of 
the  Eidron,  as  well  as  a  laystall,  where  all  its 
solid  filth  was  collected,  from  its  ceremonial 
defilement,  and  from  the  detested  and  nbomi- 
nable  fire  of  Molech,  if  not  firom  the  supposed 
ever-burning  funeral-piles,  the  later  Jews  ap- 
plied the  name  of  this  vallev  Ge  Hinnom,  Ge- 
noma,  to  denote  the  place  of  eternal  torment. 
The  name  by  which  it  is  now  known  is  Wadj^ 
Jehermam,  or  Wady  er  Rubeb. 

Hippopotamus.  There  is  hardly  a 
doubt  that  the  Hebrew  behemoth  describes  the 
hippopotamus :  the  word  itself  bears  the  strong- 
est resemblance  to  the  Coptic  name  pehemout, 
**  the  water-ox,"  and  at  the  same  time  expresses 
in  its  Hebrew  form  the  idea  of  a  veiy  large 
beast  Thouffh  now  no  longer  found  in  the 
Lower  Nile,  it  was  formerly  common  there. 
The  association  of  it  with  the  crocodile  in  the 
passage  in  which  it  is  described  (Job  xl.  15ff.),. 
and  most  of  the  particulars  in  that  passage,  are 
more  appropriate  to  the  hippopotamus  than  to 
any  other  animal. 
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an  AdaUamite,  the  flnend  of  Ja- 
dah  (Gen.  kxxviii.  1,  12 ;  and  see  20). 

Hi^ram,  or  Hu^ram.  L  The  kine  of 
Tvre  who  sent  workmen  and  materials  to  Jern- 
salem,  first  (2  Sam.  v.  U ;  1  Chr.  xiv.  1 )  to 
build  a  palace  for  Darid,  whom  he  erer  loved 
(l  K.  T.  1),  and  again  (1  K.  v.  10,  yii.  IS;  2 
Chr.  14,  16)  to  bnild  the  Temple  for  Solomon, 
with  whom  he  had  a  treaty  of  peace  and  com- 
merce (1  K.  T.  llf  12).  The  contempt  with 
which  he  received  Solomon's  present  or  Cabal 
(1  K.  ix.  12)  does  not  appear  to  have  cansed  any 
breach  between  the  two  kings.  He  admitted 
Solomon's  ships,  issuing  from  Joppa,  to  a  share 
in  the  profitaole  trade  of  the  Mediterranean 
{I  K.  X.  22);  and  Jewish  sailors,  under  the 
guidance  of  Tyrians,  were  taught  to  bring  the 
gold  of  India  (1  K.  ix.  26)  to  Solomon's  two 
harbors  on  the  Bed  Sea.  Dius  the  Phoenician 
historian,  and  Menander  of  Ephesns,  assign  to 
Iliram  a  prosperous  reign  of  34  prears ;  and  re- 
late th&t  nis  father  was  Abibal,  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor Baleaaar.  Others  relate  that  Hiram,  be- 
sides supplying  timber  for  the  Temple,  gave  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  Solomon.  —  2.  Hiram 
was  the  name  of  a  man  of  mi&ed  race  ( 1  K.  vii. 
13,  40),  the  principal  architect  and  engineer 
sent  by  King  Hiram  to  Solomon. 

Hiroa'nuSy  "  a  son  of  Tobias,"  who  had  a 
large  treasure  placed  for  security  in  the  treas- 
ury of  the  temple  at  the  time  of  the  visit  of 
Hcliodorus  (c.  187  B.c. ;  2  Mace.  iii.  11).  The 
name  appears  simply  to  be  a  local  appellative. 
A  p. 

Uit'titeB,  the*  tlie  nation  descended  from 
Chcth  Ca.  V.  "  Heth"),  the  second  son  of  Ca- 
naan. Our  first  introduction  to  the  Hittites  is  in 
the  time  of  Abraham,  when  he  bonn:ht  from  the 
Bene-Cheth,  "children  of  Hoth,"  the  field  and 
the  cave  of  Machpelah,  belonging  to  Ephron 
the  Hittite.  They  were  then  settled  at  the 
town  which  was  afterwards,  under  its  new 
name  of  Hebron,  to  become  one  of  the  most  fa- 
mous cities  of  Palestine,  then  bearing  the  name 
of  Kiijath-arba,  and  perhans  also  of  Mamre 
(Gen.  xxiii.  19,  xxv.  91.  Tne  propensities  of 
the  tribe  appear  at  that  time  to  have  been 
rather  commercial  tlian  military.  As  Ewald 
well  says,  Abraham  chose  his  allies  in  warfare 
from  the  Amorites ;  but  he  goes  to  the  Hittites 
for  his  grave.  But  the  triM  was  evidently  as 
yet  but  small,  not  important  enouj^h  to  be  no- 
ticed beside  "  the  Canaanite  and  the  Perizdte  " 
who  shared  the  bulk  of  the  land  between  them 
(Gen.  xii.  6,  xiii.  7).  Throughout  the  book  of 
Exodus  the  name  of  the  Hittites  occurs  only  in 
the  usual  formula  for  the  occupants  of  the 
Promised  Land.  From  this  time  their  quiet 
habits  vanish,  and  they  take  their  part  against 
the  invader,  in  equal  alliance  witn  die  other 
Canaanite  tribes  (Josh.  ix.  1 ,  xi.  3,  &c. ).  Hence- 
forward the  notices  of  the  Hittites  are  very  few 
and  faint.  We  meet  with  two  individuals,  both 
attached  to  the  person  of  David.  ( 1 . )  "  Ahim- 
elech  the  Hittite"  (1  Sam.  xxvi.  6).  (2.) 
"  Uriah  the  Hittite,"  one  of"  the  thirty  "  of  Da- 
vid's body-guard  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  39 ;  1  Chr.  xi. 
41).  The  Egyptian  annals  tell  us  of  a  very 
powerful  confederacy  of  Hittites  in  the  Vnlley 
of  the  Orontes,  with  whom  Sether  I.,  or  St* thos, 
waged  war  about  b.c.  1340,  and  who^e  capital, 


Ketesh,  situate  near  Emesa,  be  conqaerad.  In 
the  Assyrian  inscriptions,  as  lately  deciphered, 
there  are  f)«qnent  references  to  a  nation  of 
Khatti,  whose  territory  also  lay  in  the  Valley  of 
the  Orontes,  and  who  were  sometimes  assisted 
by  the  jteople  of  the  searcoast,  probably  the 
Phoenicians.  If  the  identification  of  these  peo- 
ple with  the  Hittites  should  prove  to  be  correct, 
It  affords  a  clew  to  the  meaning  of  some  pas- 
sages which  are  otherwise  pnzzung. 

Hi'yites.  the.  The  name  is,  in  the  origi- 
nal, unifomuy  found  in  the  singular  number. 
In  the  ^nealog^cal  tables  of  Genesis,  "the 
'Hrhte"  is  namS  as  one  of  the  descendants — 
the  sixth  in  order —  of  Canaan,  the  son  of  Ham 
(Gen.  X.  17 ;  1  Chr.  i.  15).  In  the  first  enu- 
meration of  the  nations  who,  at  the  time  of  the 
call  of  Abraham,  occupied  the  promised  land 
(Gen.  xv.  19-21),  tlie  Hivites  are  omitted  from 
the  Hebrew  text.  The  name  is  also  absent  in 
the  report  of  the  spies  (Num.  xiii.  29).  Per- 
haps this  is  owing  to  the  then  insignificance  of 
the  Hivites.  We  first  encounter  the  actual  peo- 
ple of  the  Hivites  at  the  time  of  Jacob's  return 
to  Canaan.  Shechem  was  then  in  their  posses- 
sion, Hamor  the  Hivite  being  the  "  prince  of 
the  land"  (Gen.  xxxiv.  2).  They  were  at  this 
time,  to  judge  of  them  by  their  mien,  a  warm 
and  impetuous  people,  credulous  and  easily  de- 
ceived by  the  crafty  and  cruel  sons  of  Jacob. 
The  narrative  fhrtlier  exhibits  them  as  peaceful 
and  commercial,  given  to  "  trade  "  (10, 21),  and 
to  the  acquuring  of  "  possessions  "  of  cattle  and 
other  "  wealth '^  (10,  23,  28,  29).  We  next  meet 
with  the  Hivites  during  the  conquest  of  Canaan 
(Josh.  ix.  7,  xi.  19).  Their  character  is  now 
in  some  respects  materially  altered.  They  are 
still  evidently  averse  to  fighting ;  but  they  have 
acquired — possibly  by  long  experience  in  traf- 
fic —  an  amount  of  craft  wnich  they  did  not  be- 
fore possess,  and  which  enables  them  to  turn 
the  tables  on  the  Israelites  in  a  highly  success- 
ful manner  (Josh.  ix.  3-27).  The  main  body 
of  the  Hivites,  however,  were  at  this  time  living 
on  the  nortltcm  confines  of  Western  Palestine 
— "  under  Hermon,  in  the  land  of  Mizpeh  " 
(Josh.  xi.  3)  — "  in  Mount  Lebanon,  from 
Mount  Baal -Hermon  to  the  entering -in  of 
Hamath  "  (Judg.  iii.  3 ;  comp.  2  Sam.  xxiv. 

Hizki'all,  an  ancestor  of  Zephaniah  the 
prophet  (Zeph.  i.  1). 

Hizkl^ahy  according  to  the  A.  V.,  a  man 
who  sealed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh. 
X.  17).  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  name 
should  be  taken  with  that  preceding  it,  as 
"  Ater-Hizkijah." 

Hont>ab*  This  name  is  found  in  two  places 
only  (Num.  x.  29 ;  Judg.  iv.  11),  and  it  seems 
doubtful  whether  it  denotes  the  father-in-law 
of  Moses,  or  his  son.  (1.)  In  favor  of  the  lat- 
ter are  (a.)  the  express  statement  that  Hobab 
was  "  the  son  of  Raguel "  (Num.  x.  29) ;  Rar 
^ei  or  Reuel —  the  Hebrew  word  in  botn  cases 
IS  the  same  —  being  identified  with  Jethro,  not 
only  in  Ex.  ii.  18  (comp.  iii.  1,  &c.),  but  also 
by  Josephus.  (b,)  The  fact  that  Jethro  had 
some  time  previously  left  the  Israelite  camp  to 
return  to  his  own  country  (Ex.  xviii.  27).  (2.) 
In  favor  of  Hobab's  identity  with  Jethro  are 
(a.)  the  words  of  Judg.  iv.  11 ;  but  it  should 
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be  remembered  that  this  iB»  oetenBiblj,  of  later 
date  than  the  other,  and  altogeUicr  a  more  cas- 
ual statement.  (6.)  Josephus,  in  speidcing  of 
Ragnel,  remarks  that  he  "  had  lothor  (t.e.  Je- 
thro)  lor  a  snmame."  The  Biahometan  tradi- 
tions are  certainly  in  fiiror  of  the  identity 
of  Hobab  with  Jethro.  Bnt  whether  Hobab 
was  the  father-in-law  of  Moses  or  not,  the  no- 
tice of  him  in  Nnm.  x.  29-32»  thotufh  brief, 
is  fhU  of  point  and  interest.  While  Jethro  is 
preserved  to  ns  as  the  wise  and  practised  ad- 
ministrator, Hobab  appears  as  the  experienced 
Bedouin  sheik,  to  whom  Moses  looked  for  the 
material  safety  of  his  cumbrous  cararan  in  the 
new  and  difficult  ground  before  them. 

Ho'bally  the  place  to  which  Abraham  jpur- 
saed  the  kings  who  had  pillaged  Sodom  (Uen. 
xir.  15).  It  was  situated  "  to  the  north  of  Da- 
mascus." The  Jews  of  Damascus  affirm  that 
the  Tillage  of  J^bar,  not  far  ftom  Bnraeh,  is  the 
Hobah  of  Scripture. 

Hody  one  of  the  sons  of  Zophah,  among  the 
descendants  of  Asher  (1  Chr.  rii.  37). 

Hodai'ah,  son  of  Elioenai,  of  the  royal 
line  of  Jndah  (1  Chr.  iu.  24). 

Hodavi^an.  1.  A  man  of  Manasseh,  one 
of  the  heads  of  the  half-tribe  on  the  east  of  Jor- 
dan (1  Chr.  T.  24).  — 2.  A  man  of  Benjamin, 
son  of  Has-senush  (I  Chr.  ix.  7). — 8.  A  Lo- 
rite,  who  seems  to  hare  given  his  name  to  an 
imrortant  family  in  the  tribe  (Ezr.  ii.  40). 

Ho'doshy  a  woman  namea  in  the  genealo- 
gies of  Benpamin  (1  Chr.  viii.  9)  as  the  wife 
of  Shahanum. 

Ho'devah,  Neh.  rii.  43.     [HoDATiAH,  3.] 

Hodi^ah,  one  or  the  two  wives  of  Ezra,  a 
man  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  19|.  She  is  doubt- 
less the  same  person  as  Jehudijah  in  verse  18. 

Hodilah.  L  A  Levite  in  the  time  of 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah  (Neh.  viii.  7 ;  and  proba- 
bly also  ix.  5,  X.  10).  — 2.  Another  Levite  at 
the  same  time  (Neh.  x.  13).  *-  8.  A  layman ; 
one  of  tiie  '*  heads  "  of  the  people  at  the  same 
time  (Neh.  x.  18). 

Hoglah.  the  third  of  the  five  dan^ters  of 
Zelophehad(Num.  xxvi.  83,  xxvii.  1,  xxxvi. 
11 ;  Josh.  xvii.  3). 

Holuun,  king  of  Hebron  at  the  time  of  the 
conquest  of  Canaan  (Josh,  x  3). 

Holm-Tree  occurs  only  in  the  apocryphal 
•tory  of  Susanna  (ver.  58).  The  passage  con- 
tains a  characteristic  play  on  the  names  of  the 
two  trees  mentioned  oy  the  elders  in  their  eri- 
dence.  The  npivo^  of  Theophrastns  and  Di- 
osoorides  denotes,  there  can  oe  no  doubt,  the 
QMereus  cocciftra.  The  Lat  ilex  was  ap^ed 
both  to  the  holm-oak  (Q.  Hex)  and  to  the  &er- 
mes-oak  (Q.  coocijkra).    Ap. 

Holofer^nes^  or,  more  ooivectiy,  Olofbb- 
irs8,  was,  according  to  the  book  of  Judith,  a 
gfioerwl  of  Nebochadneszar,  king  of  the  Assy- 
rians (Jud.  ii.  4),  who  was  slain  oy  the  Jewish 
heroine  Judith  during  the  siege  of  BethnUa. 

aolon.  L  A  town  in  the  monntains  of 
Jndah ;  one  of  the  first  group,  of  which  Debir 
was  apparendy  the  most  considerable  (Josh.  xr. 
51,  XXL  15).  [Hiunr.]  ^  2.  A  city  of  Moab 
fJer.  xlviii.  21,  only).  No  identification  of  it 
nasyet  taken  place. 

Ho'llUun«  the  form  undar  ^riiich,  in  1  Chr. 


i.  39,  an  Edomite  name  appears,  which  in  Gen. 
xxxvi.  is  given  Hemam. 

Homer.    [Mbasubbs.] 

Honey.  The  Hebrew  dUbaah,  in  the  first 
place,  applies  to  the  product  of  the  bee,  to  which 
we  exclusively  give  the  name  of  honey.  All 
travellers  agree  in  describing  Palestine  as  a 
land  "  fiowing  with  milk  and  honey  "  (Ex.  iii. 
8) ;  bees  beine  abundant  even  in  the  remote 
parts  of  the  wilderness,  where  they  deposit  their 
noney  in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks  or  in  hollow 
trees.  In  some  parts  of  Northern  Arabia  the 
hiUs  are  so  well  stocked  with  bees,  that  no 
sooner  are  hives  placed  than  they  are  occupied. 
In  the  second  place,  the  term  dibash  applies  to 
a  decoction  of  the  iuioe  of  the  grape,  which  is 
still  called  dibe,  and  which  fonns  an  article  of 
commerce  in  the  East :  it  was  this,  and  not  or- 
dinary bee-honey,  which  Jacob  sent  to  Joseph 
(Gen.  xliii.  11),  and  which  the  Tyrians  pur- 
chased from  Palestine  (Ez.  xxvii.  17).  A  tnird 
kind  has  been  deiicribed  by  some  writers  as 
"vmtable"  hone]^,  by  which  is  meant  the 
exn&tioiis  of  certain  trees  and  shrubs,  such  as 
the  Tamarix  matmijera,  found  in  the  peninsula 
of  Sinai,  or  the  stunted  oaks  of  Lunstan  and 
Mesopotamia.  The  honey  which  Jonathan  ate 
in  the  wood  (1  Sam.  xiv.  25),  and  the  "wild 
honey  "  which  supported  St  John  (Biatt.  iii. 
4),  liave  been  referred  to  this  species.  But  it 
was  probably  the  honey  of  the  wild  bees.  A 
fourth  kind  is  described  by  Josephus,  as  being 
manufiictured  from  the  juice  of  toe  date. 

Hook.  Various  kinds  of  hooks  are  noticed 
in  the  Bible,  of  which  the  following  are  the 
most  important  1.  Fishing-hooks  (Am.  iv. 
2;  Jobxli.2 ;  Is.  xix.  8;  flab.  i.  15).  2.  Prop- 
eriy  a  rina  (A.  V.  "  thorn  ")  placed  through  the 
mouth  of  a  large  fish,  and  attached  by  a  cord 
to  a  stake  for  t»e  purpose  of  keeping  it  alive 
in  the  water  (Job  xli.  2) :  the  word  meaning 
the  cord  is  rendered  '*  hook  "  in  the  A.  V.  3. 
A  ring,  such  as  in  our  countijr  is  placed  thiouffh 
the  nose  of  a  bull,  and  similarly  used  in  the 
East  for  leading  about  lions  (Ez.  xix.  4,  where 
the  A.  v.  has  "with  chains"),  camels,  and 
other  animals.  A  similar  method  was  adopted 
for  leading  prisoners,  as  in  the  caM  of  Ma- 
nasseh, who  was  led  with  rings  (2  Chr.  xxxiii. 
11 ;  A.  v.  "  in  the  thorns  ").  An  illustration 
of  this  practice  is  fonnd  in  a  bass-relief  discovered 
at  Khorsabad  (Layard,  ii.  376).  4.  The  hooks 
of  the  pillars  of  the  Tabernacle.  (Ex.  xxvi. 
32,  37,  xxvii.  10  fT.,  xxxviii.  13  ff.)  5.  A  rine. 
dresser's  pruning-hook  (Is.  ii.  4,  xviii.  5 ;  Mic. 
ir.  3 ;  Joel  iii.  10).  6.  A  fiesh-hook  for  ^ting 
up  the  joints  of  meat  out  of  the  boiling-pot 
(Ex.  xxvii.  3;  1  Sam.  ii.  13, 14).  7.  Probably 
"  hooks  "  used  for  the  purpose  of  hanging  op 
animals  to  flay  them  (£s.  xl.  43). 


Book.   (LqrwA  JAmmA.) 

Hoph'ni  and  Pbibbhas,  the  two  sons  of 
Eli,  who  fulfilled  their  hereditary  sacerdotal 
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daticii  at  Shiloh.  Their  brutal  rapacity  and 
lust,  which  seemed  to  acjquire  flnesh  violeooe 
with  their  Other's  increasing  years  (1  Sam.  ii. 
12-17,22),  filled  the  people  with  diseust  and 
indignation,  and  provoked  the  carse  which  was 
denounced  against  their  father's  house,  first  bj 
an  unknown  prophet  (27-36),  and  then  bv 
Samuel  (1  Sam.  iii.  11-14).  They  were  both 
cut  off  in  one  day  in  the  fiower  of  their  age,  and 
the  ark  which  they  had  accompanied  to  battle 
against  the  Philistines  was  lost  on  the  same 
occasion  (1  Sam.  iv.  10,  11). 

Hor.  mount.  1.  The  mountain  on  which 
Aaron  aied  ^Num.  xx.  25, 27).  The  word  Hor 
is  regarded  oy  the  lexicographers  as  an  archaic 
ibrm  of  JETor,  the  usual  Hebrew  term  for  "  moun- 
tain." The  few  facts  given  us  in  Hm  Bible  re- 
garding Mount  Hor  are  soon  told.  It  was  "  on 
the  boundarv  line"  (Num.  xx.  23)  or  "at  the 
edge ''  (xxxui.  37 )  of  the  land  of  Edom.  It  was 
the  halting-place  of  the  people  next  after  Kadesh 
(xx.  22,  xxxiii.  37),  and  they  quitted  it  for 
Zalmonah  (xxxiii.  41)  in  the  road  to  the  Red 
Sea  (xxi.  4).  It  was  during  the  encampment 
at  Kadesh  that  Aaron  was  gathered  to  his  fath- 
ers. It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  state  that  it  is 
situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  great  Valley 
of  the  Arabah,  the  highest  and  most  conspicu- 
ous of  the  whole  range  of  the  sandstone  moun- 
tains of  Edom,  having  dose  beneath  it  on  its 
eastern  side  the  mysterious  city  of  Petra.  The 
tradition  has  existed  from  the  earliest  date.  It 
is  now  the  Jebd  NtbUHcarun, "  the  mountain  of 
the  Prophet  Aaron."  Of  the  geological  for- 
mation of  Mount  Hor  wo  have  no  very  trust- 
worthy accounts.  The  funeral  structure  of  Uie 
range  of  Edom,  of  which  it  forms  the  most 
prominent  feature,  is  new  red  sandstone,  dis- 
playing itself  to  an  enormous  thickness.  Mount 
Hor  itself  is  said  to  be  entirely  sandstone,  in 
very  horizontal  strata.  Its  height,  according  to 
the  latest  measurements,  is  4,800  feet  (Eng.) 
i^ve  the  Mediternmean,  that  is  to  say  about 
1,700  fbet  above  the  town  of  Petra,  4,000  above 
the  level  of  the  Arabah,  and  more  than  6,000 
above  the  Dead  Sea.  The  mountain  is  marked 
far  and  near  bv  its  double  top,  which  rises  like 
a  huge  castellated  building  m>m  a  lower  base, 
and  is  surmounted  bv  a  circular  dome  of  the 
tomb  of  Aaron,  a  distinct  white  spot  on  the 
dark  red  surfiice  of  the  mountain.    The  im- 

Sression  received  on  the  spot  is  that  Aaron's 
eath  took  place  in  the  small  basin  between  the 
two  peaks,  and  that  the  people  were  stationed 
either  on  the  plain  at  the  base  of  the  peaks,  or 
at  that  part  of  the  Wady  Abu-Kuahofbeh  firom 
which  the  top  is  commanded.  The  chief  in- 
terest of  Mount  Hor  will  alwavs  consist  in  the 
prospect  from  its  summit,  —  the  last  view  of 
Aaron,  —  that  view  which  was  to  him  what 
Pisgah  was  to  his  brother.  — 2.  A  mountain, 
entirely  distinct  from  the  preceding,  named  in 
Num.  xxxiv.  7,  8,  only,  as  one  of  the  marks  of 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  land  which  the 
children  of  Israel  were  about  to  conauer.  The 
identification  of  this  mountain  has  always  been 
one  of  the  puzzles  of  Sacred  Geography.  The 
Mediterranean  was  the  western  bounaary.  The 
northern  boundary  started  from  the  sea :  the 
first  point  in  it  was  Mount  Hor,  and  the  second 
the  entrance  of  Hamath.     The  entrance  of 


Hamath  seems  to  have  been  determined  by  Mr. 
Porter  as  the  jpass  at  Kaku  d-Uutn,  dose  to 
Huau,  the  ancient  Hamath,  ^  at  the  other  end 
of  the  range  of  Lebanon.  Surely  "Mount 
Hor,"  then,  can  be  nothing  else  than  the  great 
chain  of  Lebanon  itself,  it  is  so  dearly  the 
natural  northern  boundary  of  the  countiy,  that 
there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  whole 
range  is  intended  by  the  term  Hor. 

fio'ram,  king  of  Gbzsr  at  the  time  of  the 
conauest  of  the  south-western  part  of  Palestine 
(Josh.  X.  33). 

Ho'reb.  Ex.  in.  1,  xvii.  6,  xxxiii.  6; 
Dent  i.  2,  6, 19,  iv.  10, 15,  y.  2,  ix.  8,  xviii.  16, 
xxix.  1 ;  1  K.  viii.  9,  xix.  8;  2  Chr.  v.  10;  Ps. 
cvi.  19 ;  Mai.  iv.  4 ;  Ecclus.  xlviii.  7.     (Sihai.] 

Ho'rem,  one  of  the  fortified  places  in  the 
territory  of  Naphtali;  named  with  Iron  fxid 
Migdal-el  (Josh.  xix.  38).  Van  de  Vdde  sug- 
gests Hurah  as  the  site  of  Horem. 

Hor  Hagid'gad,  the  name  of  a  desert 
station  where  the  Israelites  encamped  (Num. 
xxxiii.  32),  probably  the  same  as  Gudgodah 
(Dent.  X.  7).  On  the  west  side  of  the  Arabah, 
Robinson  has  a  Wady  GhMaghidk^  which  may 
bear  the  same  meaning  ;  but  as  that  meaning 
might  be  perhaps  applied  to  a  great  number 
of  localities,  it  would  be  dangerous  to  infer 
identitv. 

Ho  rL  L  A  Horite,  son  of  Lotan,  the  son 
of  Seir  (Gen.  xxxvi.  22 ;  1  Chr.  i.  39).  —2. 
In  Gen.  xxxvi.  30,  the  name  has  in  the  original 
the  definite  article  prefixed,  "  the  Horite ;  and 
is  in  hci  precisely  the  same  word  with  that 
which  in  the  preceding  verse,  and  also  in  21,  is 
rendered  in  the  A.  V.  **  the  Horites."  —  8.  A 
man  of  Simeon ;  fiither  of  Shaphat  (Num.  xiiL 
5). 

Ho'riteB  and  Ho'rimB,  the  aboriginal  in- 
habitants of  Mount  Seir  (Gen.  xiv.  6),  and 
probably  allied  to  the  Emims  and  Repnaims. 
The  name  HoriU  appears  to  have  been  derived 
fh>m  their  habits  as  "  cavcnlwellers."  Their 
excarated  dwellings  are  still  found  in  hundreds 
in  the  sandstone  cufft  and  mountains  of  Edom, 
and  especiallv  in  Petra. 

Hor'man,  or  Zephath  (Judg.  i.  17),  was 
the  chief  town  of  a  king  of  a  Canaanilish  tribe 
on  the  south  of  Palestine,  which  was  reduced 
by  Joshua,  and  became  a  city  of  the  territory  of 
Judah  (xv.  30 ;  1  Sam.  xxx.  30),  but  apparentlj 
bdonged  to  Simeon  (1  Chr.  iv.  30). 

Horn.  I.  LiTBKAL  (Josh.  vi.  4,  5;  comp. 
Ex.  xix.  13;  1  Sam.  xvi.  1,  13;  1  K  i.  39; 
Job  xlii.  14).  —  Two  purposes  are  mentioned  in 
the  Sksiiptures  to  which  the  horn  seems  to  have 
been  applied.  Trumpets  were  probabl  v  at  first 
merely  horns  perforated  at  the  tip,  such  as  are 
still  used  upon  mountain-farms  for  calling  home 
the  laborers  at  meal-time.  The  word  hom  is  also 
applied  to  a  fiask,  or  vessel  made  of  hom,  con- 
taining oil  (1  Sam.  xvi.  1,  13;  1  K.  i.  39),  or 
used  as  a  kind  of  toilet-bottle,  filled  with  the 
preparation  of  antimony  with  which  women 
tinned  their  eye-lashes.— n.  Mbtaphoricai.. 
1.  From  nmiUxritjf  of  ^rm.  — To  this  use  bo- 
longs  the  application  of  the  word  htm  to  a 
trumpet  of  metal,  as  already  mentioned.  The 
homM  of  the  altar  (Ex.  xxvii.  2)  are  not  sup- 
posed to  have  been  made  of  hom,  but  to  have 
been  metallic  projections  fh>m  the  four  ooraen. 


Tlw  pmt  or  tmamit  of  >  hill  wu  oiled  a  horn 
(I>.  V.  I).  S.  FnM  limilariif  of  pttititm  and 
■H.  —  Two  priociptd  >pplio(ioni  of  thii  meta- 
phor *ill  be  fouDd,  —  itTengtli  Bail  honor.  Of 
MTo^  Uie  born  of  the  nnicom  wai  tho  moii 
frMjnent  repreMMVtatire  {Dent,  xxxiii.  IT,  Ik.), 
but  not  alwiyii  comp.  1  K.  xxti.  II,  where 
probablr  honiB  of  iron,  worn  deflanll]'  and 
•Tinbolicall/  on  tho  head,  are  intended.  Among 
tne  DriUM  upon  Mount  Lebanon,  the  married 
«onien  wear  snTer  honu  on  their  beads.  In 
tlM  lenae  of  kaner,  the  word  horn  icands  for  tha 
abMrad  {mg  horn.  Job  xri.  19  ;  oA  tAe  Aom  of 
Itrad,  laiti.  \\.  3),  and  so  tat  the  Baprenie  au- 
thority. It  also  ntanda  for  the  covrttt  ,■  whence 
it  comM  to  mean  kintj^  kingdmn  (Dan.  riii-  9, 
4c;  Z«h.  L  18).  Om  of  either  or  both  of 
tfaeM  two  UiC  metophora  sprang  the  idea  of 
repretBDling  gods  with  honis. 


H<»net  That  the  Bebraw  word  Uir'Hi  de- 
•cdbes  the  hornet,  ma;  be  taken  far  (granted  on 
Ae  almost  ananimoui  aathorit/  of  the  ancient 
Tonions.  Not  only  were  bees  exceedingly  na- 
merouB  in  Palestine,  bat  fh>m  the  name  Zoreah 
(Josh.  XT.  33)  we  may  infer  ibatliometa  in  par- 
ticalar  infaled  aome  parta  of  the  country.  Iq 
Scripmre,  the  homci  ii  referred  to  only  at  the 
mean*  which  Jehovah  employed  for  ttie  extir- 
pation of  the  Canaanites  (Ex.  xxiii.  38  ;  Dent. 
tU-SO;  Josh.  xxiv.  la;  Wisd.  xii.  8).  Some 
eommentators  regard  tbo  word  as  uaed  in  its 
literal  iciim;  but  it  more  probably  expresses 
under  a  ri*id  inia^  the  eonstemation  wiUi 
which  Jehorah  would  inspire  the  enomiM  of 


tha  Israelite 


■a  declared  in  Deut.  il.  SS,  Josb. 


XT.  5  ;  JcT.  xlviii.  3,  5, 34).  No  clew  is  aSbnl- 
ed  to  its  position,  either  by  the  notices  of  the 
Bibta  or  by  mention  in  other  works.  It  seems 
to  hsTB  been  on  on  eminence,  and  approached 
br  a  road  which  is  stvled  the  "  way  (Is.  xv. 
9),  or  the  "descent"  fJer.  xlriii.  9). 

Hor'onite.  the,  the  designation  of  San- 
ballat  {Neb.  il.  10,  19,  xiii.  SS).  It  is  derired 
fcy  Qeaeniut  from  Horonaim. 

Hone.  The  most  striking  feature  in  the 
Biblical  notices  of  the  horse  is  thaexclniive  ap- 
plicatian  of  it  to  warlike  operations  :  in  no  in- 
stance i*  that  Dsefiil  animal  employed  for  the 


«  BORSE 

{Huposes  uf  ordinary  h>comotJon  or  aKricnltltr^ 
if  we  except  Is.  Kxriii.  38,  where  we  learn  tliat 
horses  (A.  V  "horsemen")  were  employed  in 
ihitahing,  not,  however,  in  that  caiui  put  in  tha 
gears,  Init  simpty  driven  about  wildly  over  the 
strewed  grain.  This  remark  will  be  found  to 
be  borne  oat  by  the  historical  passages  hereafter 
quoted  ;  but  it  is  equally  strikmg  in  tho  poetical 
parts  of  Scripture.  Tno  animated  description 
of  the  horso  in  Job  xxxix.  19-S5  applies  solely 
to  the  war-horse.  Tho  tcnna  under  which  tlw 
horse  is  described  -n  the  Hebrew  knguagc  are 
usually  siif  and  paruJi.  There  ia  a  marked  div 
tinctkta  between  the  nii  and  tho  parat!i ;  the 
ronaer  were  horses  for  driving  in  the  war  char- 
iot, of  a  heavy  build  ;  tho  latter  were  for  riding, 
and  particalarly  for  cavalir.  This  diHtinclion 
is  not  obsirved  in  tlie  A.  V.  from  tho  circum- 
stance that  /arnaJi  also  signitiea  horseman  :  the 
correct  sense  is  essential  in  tho  following  pas- 
sages: 1  K.iT.26,"(brtytbousandcAar(Dt-horsea 
and  twelve  thousand  aiio/rv-horses ; "  Ex.  xxviL 
H,  "  driving-horses  and  riding-horses;"  Joel  iL 
,  4,  "  as  riding-horses,  so  shall  ihcy  run ; "  and  b. 
[  xxi.  7,  "a  train  of  horses  in  couples,"  In  ad- 
dition to  these  terms  wo  have  rttxtti  to  describe 
a  swift  iHrse,  used  for  tho  royal  post  (Eath. 
viii.  10,  14)  and  similar  puqKwes  (1  K.  iv.  38 ; 
A.  V.  "dnHnedary"  as  also  in  Esth.),  or  for  a 
rapid  journey  (Hk.  L  13) ;  rammie,  nsed  once 
for  a  mors  (Esth.  viii.  10) ;  and  titak  in  Cant. 
1.  9,  irtien  It  Is  i^arded  in  tlw  A.  V.  as  a  col- 
lective term,  "company  of  horses  "^  It  rather 
means,  according  to  the  received  punctuation, 
"  my  mare,"  bu."  jtjil  belter,  by  a  slight  altera- 
tion in  the  pniijuntion,  "mares."  Tho  He- 
brews in  the  patriiirchal  age,  as  a  pastoral  race, 
did  not  stand  m  need  of  the  scrriceH  of  tlie  bone, 
and  for  a  long  period  after  their  settlement  in 
Canaan  they  dispensed  with  it,  partiy  in  conse- 
quence of  the  hillynatureof  the  countrr,  which 
only  admitted  of'the  use  of  chariots  in  certain 
localidee  (Jadg,  1.19),  and  partly  in  consequence 
of  the  prohibition  in  Deut.  xvii.  16,  which 
wonld  be  held  to  apply  at  all  periods.  David 
first  established  a  force  of  caTidry  and  «hsriot« 
aAer  the  defeat  of  Hailodeier  [2  Sam.  rtii.  4). 
But  the  great  supply  of  hones  was  snbaeqaentiy 
effected  by  Solomon  tiirough  bis  connection 
with  Egypt  (1  E.  ir.  >S).  Solomon  also  ea- 
ublishMl  a  very  active  trade  in  horse*,  which 
were  brought  by  dealers  out  of  Esypt,  and  re- 
sold at  a  proflt'lo  the  Hittites,  who  lived  be- 
tween Palestine  and  the  Euphrates  (1  K.  x.  98, 
S9J.  In  the  countries  adjacent  to  Palestine,  the 
use  of  tlie  horse  was  much  more  fVequent.  It 
was  introduced  into  Egypt  probablv  by  the 
Hyksos,  as  il  is  not  represented  on  the  monu- 
ments before  the  ISth  dynasty.  The  Jewish 
kings  sought  the  assistance  of  the  ^yptians 
against  the  Assyrians  in  this  respect  (b.  xxxi, 
I,  xxxvi.  8  ;  Es.  xvii.  15).  But  the  cavalry  of 
the  Aiayrians  and  other  Eastern  nations  was  n>- 
garded  as  most  formidable;  the  horses  theiD- 
selves  were  highly  bred,  as  the  Assyrian  sculp- 
tures still  toslifv,  and  fully  merited  the  ^if« 
bestowed  on  them  by  Hahakkuk  (i.  S).  With 
nj^ard  to  the  trappings  and  management  of  the 
horse  wo  hare  little  information  :  tho  bridle  wia 
placed  over  the  hone's  nose  (Is.  xxx.  36).  and 
a  bit  or  curb  i*  also  mentioned  (S  K.  xix.  i»; 


;  ProT.  xxvi.3;  Li.  xxxrii.  SB;  In 
the  A.  V.  it  in  incoircccly  given  "  briiJIe,"  with 
tbe  exception  of  F>,   xxxii.}.     The  hirneM 


of  the  Aujrian  borsei  wu  proruod;  ileconEed, 
the  bin  being  gilt  ( I  Egdr.  iii.  3],  and  the  bri- 
dle* adorned  nith  UueU ;  on  the  neck  was  ■ 


«rtO  •  kM  period.  The  bonei  were  not  >hod, 
awl  therelbre  hoo&  u  hud  "m  flint"  (Is.  *. 
Sl>)  were  legarded  ai  a  i^cat  merit.  The  char- 
k>I-honea  wen  covend  with  embroidered  trap- 
ping* |Ei.  .Txvil.  30).  Horaee  and  charioti 
were  Died  bIm>  in  idoUtrons  proceeiioM,  w  no- 
ticed in  r^ard  wtiiesnn  (SK.  xxiii.  II), 

Horaeleeob  (Heb.  'iUtah)  occnre  once 
only,  viz.  FroT.  xxx.  IB.  There  is  little  if  an/ 
doubt  that  'lOHah  draotM  tome  tpecies  of  teech, 
t)T  rather  ii  the  generic  taini  tot  anj  bloodsuck- 
ing annelid, — nich  aa  Bindo  (the  medicinal 
leech),  HamepU  (tbe  borseleecli),  Linaatii, 
TVodMia,  and  J'iJattoaa,  if  all  (liese  genen  are 
found  in  the  morshea  and  pooU  of  the  Bible- 
landi.  The  bloodiuckine  leechea,  each  aa  Jli' 
nab  and  ?<n>Hp»,  were  wiL*ii>utndoabt  known 
to  the  ancient  Hebrewi ;  alht  aa  the  leech  has 
been  fur  age*  tbe  emblem  of  rapacity  and  cru- 
dty,  there  a  no  reason  to  qneition  that  thii  an- 
nelid is  denoted  by  ilikat.  The  Arab*  to  this 
day  denominate  the  LinnatU  Nilotica,  'aialc. 
A*  to  the  expreaaion  "  two  daughter*  "  it  ia  fig- 
nrative,  and  u  iatauled  to  denote  it*  blood thinty 
propenaity. 

Ho'HUi,  a  city  of  Asber  (Jo«b.  xix.  39),  (be 
next  landnuu-k  on  the  boundary  to  Tyre. 

Ho'atfl,  a  Merariie  Leviie  ( 1  Chr.  xivi.  10), 
cboaon  by  bavid  to  be  one  of  the  flr*t  door- 
keeper* to  tbe  ark  aAer  it*  arrival  in  Jeroialem 
(I  Chr.  xxvi.  38). 

Hoflan'lUt  ("  Save,  we  pray  "),  the  cij  of 
the  mnltitnde*  a*  they  thronged  in  oni  Lord'* 
triumphal  proccaaion  into  Jemaalem  (MatL  xxi. 
9,  15  :  Hark  xi.  9,  10 ;  John  xii.  IS).  Tbe 
Paalm  from  which  it  waa  taken,  the  118th,  wa* 
one  with  which  they  wen  familiar  from  being 
accnatomed  to  recite  tbe  35th  and  !6th  veraea 
at  tbe  Fea*t  of  Tabernacle*,  On  that  occasion, 
tbe  flalld,  conilBting  of  FB«Jnu  cxiii.-cxviii., 
wa*rhanl«d  hyonaof  tbe  prieat8,aiidatcertun 


ihouting,  a*  tbey  waved  Ibem,  Hallelnjab,  i 
Hoaanna,  or  "  O  Lord,  I  beaeech  thee,  tend  now 
proaperily"  (Pa.  cxviii.  25).  On  eacb  oif  the 
lieven  day*  during  which  the  feast  lasted  thr 
people  thronged  in  tbe  court  of  the  Temple,  and 
went  in  procession  about  the  altar,  setting  their 
bongha  bending  toward*  it;  the  immpcta 
Bounding  as  they  shouted  Hosanna.  It  waa 
not  uncommon  for  tbe  Jew*  in  later  times  to 
employ  tbe  obaervancea  of  this  feast,  which  was 
pre-eminently  a  feast  of  gladneaa,  [o  express 
their  feeling*  on  other  occasions  of  rejoicing 
{I  Maec.  xiii.  51  j  a  Hacc.  x.  S,  T). 

HoM'a,  son  of  Been,  and  flrat  of  the  minor 
prophets,  a*  they  appear  in  the  A.  V.     TVbw. 

—  This  Queatiou  must  be  settled,  aa  far  aa  it  can 
be  settled,  partly  by  reference  to  the  tille,  parti; 
^  an  inquiry  into  the  contenta  of  the  book. 
For  the  iejiimtnj  of  Hosea's  ministry,  the  title 
gives  UB  tbe  reign  of  Uzziah,  king  of  Judah,  but 
Iimita  this  vagqe  definition  by  reference  to  Jer- 
oboam II.  king  of  Israel :  it  tbereRire  yields  a 
date  not  lalur  than  B.o  T83.  The  pictures  of 
social  and  political  life  which  Hosca  draws  ao 
fbrdbly  are  rather  applicable  to  the  interregnum 
which  followed  the  death  of  Jeroboam  (783-772), 
and  to  the  rei^  of  the  succeeding  kings.  Il 
seeaa  almost  certain  that  very  few  of  his  proph- 
ectea  were  written  until  after'the  death  of  Jero- 
boam (TBS) ;  and  probably  the  life,  or  rather  ihe 
prophetic  career,  of  Hosea,  extended  Irom  '84 
to   72S,  a  period  of  flfly-nine  jiaat.  — Pia.t. 

—  There  seems  to  be  a  general  consent  amou); 
lommenlatora  that  the  propbtcies  of  Hoaea  were 
delivered  in  tlie  kinj^om  of  Israel. —  Tribt 
and  P<railagt- — Tribe  qaiie  unlcDOwn.  The 
I'seudo-EpiphaniuB,  it  is  uncertain  apon  what 

Sound,  aasjgna  Hosea  to  the  tribe  nf  Innarhar 
F  hi*  father  Bceri  we  know  absolutely  tiotbing. 

—  Order  in  Ok  Prophelu:  Stria  —  Most  ancient 
and  medieval  interpreters  mak.'  Hosea  the  flr«t 
of  the  prophets.  But  by  modems  be  i*  gene- 
rally a**igTied  the  third  place.  It  is  perhaps 
more  important  to  know  that  HoHea  must  have 
been  more  or  less  contempoimi^  with  Isaiah, 
Amos,  Jonab,  Joel,  and  Nahtun.  ~  •  Divaion  of 
the  Book.  — It  i*  easy  to  rccogniae  t-Jro  great  di- 
visions, which,  acconiingly,  have  been  generally 
adopted:  (1.)  chap.  i.  to  iii. ;  (3.)  iv  to  end. 
Tbe  subdivision  of  these  aeveial  part*  u  a  work 
of  greater  difficulty  :  that  of  Eichhorn  will  be 
found  to  be  based  upon  a  highly  sabtlo,  though 
by  nomeanaprecariouscriticism.  (1.)  AoMjrd- 
ing  to  him  the  first  division  shoulil  be  eubdivid- 
ed  into  three  acparate  poems,  each  originating 
in  a  distinct  aim,  and  each  after  its  own  fashion 
attempting  to  express  tbe  idalatrt'  of  Israel  by 
imagery  ferrow^  from  the  ntatrimonie]  rela- 
tion.  The  first,  and  therefore  the  least  elabo> 
rate  of  these,  is  contained  in  chap,  iii.,  the  see. 
ond  in  i.  !-l  I,  the  third  in  i.  8-9,  and  ii.  1-33. 
These  three  are  progressively  elaborate  devel- 
opments of  the  same  reiterated  idea.  Chap.  I. 
3-9  it  common  to  the  second  and  third  jioem^ 
but  not  repeated  with  eacb  severally  (iv.  373 
fT).  (3.)  Attempts  have  been  made  by  Wells, 
Eichhom,  Ac.,  to  subdivide  Ihe  second  part  of 
tbe  book.  Thcae  divisions  are  made  either 
according  to  reigw  of  eontempoiaiy  king*,  or  ac- 
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oording  to  the  f  abject-matter  of  the  poem.  The 
former  coarse  has  been  adopted  by  Wells,  who 
gets  fiot^  Uie  latter  by  Eichnom,  who  gets  tix- 
teen,  poems  out  of  this  part  of  the  book.    These 

Erophecies  were  probably  collected  by  Hosea 
imself  towards  the  end  of  his  career. 

HoB^i'ah.  !•  A  man  who  assisted  in  the 
dedication  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  after  it  had 
been  rebuilt  by  Nehemiah  (Neh.  xit.  32).  —  2. 
The  fiither  of  a  certain  Jexaniah,  or  Azariah, 
who  was  a  man  of  note  after  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (Jer.  xlii.  1, 
xliii.  2). 

Hosh'ama^  one  of  the  sons  of  Jeeoniah, 
or  Jehoiachin,  the  last  king  of  Judah  but  one 
(i  Chr.  iii.  18). 

Hosha'a.  the  nineteenth,  last,  and  best  king 
of  Israel.  He  succeeded  Pekah,  whom  he  slew 
in  a  successful  conspiracy,  thereby  fulfilling  a 
prophecy  of  Isaiah  (is.  vii.  16).  Although  Jo- 
scpnus  calls  Hoshea  9i  friend  of  Pekah,  we  have 
no  ground  for  calling  this  a  treacherous  murder. 
It  took  place  b.c.  737,  in  the  twentieth  year  of 
Jotham  (2  K.  xv.  30),  t.e.,  "in  the  twentieth 
year  ajter  Jotham  became  sole  king,"  for  he 
only  reigned  sixteen  years  (2  K.  xv.  33).  But 
there  must  have  been  an  interregnum  of  at  least 
eight  years  before  Hoshea  came  to  the  throne, 
which  was  not  till  B.C.  729,  in  the  twelfth  year 
of  Ahaz  (2  K.  xvii.  I ).  It  is  expressljr  stated 
(2  K.  xvii.  2)  that  Hoshea  was  not  so  sinful  as 
his  predecessors.  In  the  third  vear  of  his  reisn 
(b.g.  726),  Shalmaneser  cruelly  stormed  the 
strong  caves  of  Beth-arbel  (Hos.  8.  14),  and 
made  Israel  tributary  (2  K.  xvii.  3)  for  three 
years.  At  the  end  of  this  period,  encouraged 
perhaps  by  the  revolt  of  Hezekiah,  Hoshea  en- 
teral into  a  secret  alliance  with  So,  kinff  of 
Egypt,  to  throw  off  the  Ass^yrian  yoke.  The 
amance  did  him  no  good :  it  was  revealed  to 
the  court  of  Nineveh  by  the  Assyrian  party  in 
Ephraim,  and  Hoshea  was  immediately  seized 
as  a  rebellious  vassal,  shut  up  in  prison,  and 
apparently  treated  with  the  utmost  indignity 
(Auc.  V.  1).  Of  the  subsequent  fortunes  of 
Hoshea  we  know  nothing. 

Hoshe'a.  1.  The  son  of  Nun,  i.c.,  Joshua 
(Dent,  xxxii.  44;  and  also  in  Num.  xiii.  8, 
though  there  the  A.  V.  has  Oshba).  —  2.  Son 
of  Asaziah  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  20) ;  like  his  great 
namesake,  a  man  of  Ephraim,  ruler  of  his  tribe 
in  the  time  of  King  David.  —  3.  One  of  the 
heads  of  the  people,  who  sealed  the  covenant 
with  Nehemlfldi  (Neh.  x.  23). 

Hospitality.  Hospitality  was  regarded 
by  most  nations  of  the  ancient  world  as  one  of 
the  chief  virtues,  and  especially  by  peoples  of  the 
Shemidc  stock ;  but  that  it  was  not  character- 
istic of  these  alone  is  ampl  v  shown  by  the  usages 
of  the  Greeks  and  even  the  Romans.  Among 
the  Arabs  we  find  the  best  illustrations  of  the 
old  Bible  narratives,  and  among  them  see  traits 
that  might  beseem  their  ancestor  Abraham. 
The  laws  respecting  strangen  (Lev.  xix.  33, 
34)  and  the  poor  (Lev.  xxv.  14  seq. ;  Deut  xv. 
7),  and  concerning  redemption  (Lev.  xxv.  23 
seM.),  Ac.,  are  framed  in  accordance  with  the 
spint  of  hospitality ;  and  the  strength  of  the 
national  feeling  regarding  it  is  shown  in  the  in- 
cidental mentions  of  its  practice.  In  the  Law, 
compassion  ^o  strangers  is  constantly  enforced 
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by  the  words,  "  for  ye  were  strangera  in  the 
land  of  Egypt"  (Lev.  xix.  34).  And  before 
the  Law,  Abraham's  entertainment  of  the  an- 
gels (Gen.  xviii.  1  seqq.),  and  Lot's  (xix.  1), 
are  in  exact  agreement  with  its  precepts,  and 
with  modem  usage  (comp.  Ex.  ii.  20;  Jude.  xiii. 
15,  xix.  17,  20,  21).  In  the  N.  T.,  hospitality 
is  yet  more  markealy  ei\joined ;  and  in  the  more 
civilized  state  of  society  which  then  prevailed, 
its  exercise  became  more  a  social  virtue  than  a 
necessity  of  patriarchal  life.  The  Good  Samari- 
tan stands  for  all  ages  as  an  example  of  Chris- 
tian hospitality,  embodying  the  command  to 
love  one  s  neighbor  as  himself.  The  neglect 
of  Christ  is  symbolized  by  inhospitality  to  our 
neighbors  (fiiatt  xxv.  43).  The  Apostles  urged 
the  church  to  **  follow  after  hospitalitv"  (Rom. 
xii.  13 ;  cf.  1  Tim.  v.  lOj ;  to  remember  Abra- 
ham's example  ( Heb.  xiii.  2) ;  to  "  use  hospi- 
tality one  to  another  without  grudging  "  ( 1  Pet 
iv.  9) ;  while  a  bishop  must  m  a  "lover  of  hos- 
pitalitv  "  (Tit.  i.  8 ;  cf.  1  Tim.  iii.  2).  The  prac- 
tice of  the  early  Christians  was  in  accord  wiUi 
these  precepts.  They  had  all  things  in  com- 
mon, and  tneir  hospitality  was  a  characteristic 
of  their  belief.  Such  having  been  the  usage  of 
Biblical  times,  it  is  in  the  next  place  important 
to  remark  how  hospitality  was  shown.  In  the 
patriarchal  ages  we  may  take  Abraham's  exam- 
ple as  the  most  fitting,  as  we  have  of  it  the  full- 
est account.  "  Hospitality,"  says  Mr.  Lane, 
*'  is  a  virtue  for  whicn  the  natives  of  the  East 
in  general  are  hiffhlv  and  deservedly  admired ; 
ana  the  people  of  £gypt  are  well  entitled  to 
commenoation  on  this*  account  . . .  There  ara 
very  few  persons  here  who  would  think  of  sit- 
ting down  to  a  meal,  if  there  was  a  stranger  in 
the  house,  without  inviting  him  to  partue  of 
it,  unless  the  latter  were  a  menial,  in  which  case 
he  would  be  invited  to  eat  with  the  servants. 
. .  .  The  account  of  Abraham's  entertaining  the 
three  angels,  related  in  the  Bible,  presents  a 

S)rfect  picture  of  the  manner  in  which  a  modem 
edawee  sheik  receives  travellers  arriving  at 
his  encampment  He  immediately  orders  his 
wife  or  women  to  make  bread,  slaughters  a 
sheep  or  some  other  animal,  and  dresses  it  in 
haste,  and  bringing  milk  and  any  other  provi- 
sions that  he  may  have  readv  at  mind,  with  the 
bread  and  the  meat  which  he  has  dressed,  sets 
them  before  his  guests.  If  these  be  persons  of 
high  rank,  he  stands  by  them  while  tney  eat,  as 
Abraham  did  in  the  case  above  alluded  to. 
Most  Bedawees  will  suffer  almost  any  injury 
to  themselves  or  their  femilies  radier  than  allow 
their  guests  to  be  ill  treated  while  under  their 
protection."  Tlie  Orienbil  respect  for  tlie  cov- 
enant of  bread  and  salt,  or  salt  alone,  certainly 
sprang  from  the  high  regard  in  which  hospi- 
tality was  held. 

Ho^'thauiy  a  man  of  Asher;  son  of  Heber, 
of  the  family  of  Beriah  (I  Chr.  vii.  32). 

Ho'than,  a  man  of  Aroer,  tather  of  Shama 
and  Jchicl  (1  Chr.  xi.  44). 

Ho^thiTy  the  1 3th  son  of  Hbm AN, "  the  ki^s 
seer"  (I  Chr.  xxv.  4,  2S),  and  therefore  a  Ko- 
hathito  Lcvite. 

Hour.  The  ancient  Hebrews  were  probably 
unacquainted  with  the  division  of  the  natural 
day  into  twenty-four  parts.  The  general  dis* 
tinctions  of  "  morning,  evening,  and  noonday  " 
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(Pb.  It.  17),  were  raffident  for  them  at  fint,  as 
thev  were  for  the  early  Greeks :  afterwards  the 
Hebrews  parcelled  oat  the  period  between  sun- 
rise and  sunset  into  a  series  of  minute  divisions 
distingnished  by  the  sun's  course.  The  early 
Jews  appear  to  nare  divided  the  day  into  fbitr 
parts  (Neh.  ix.  3j,  and  the  night  into  three 
watches  (Judg.  vii.  19),  and  even  in  the  N.  T. 
we  find  a  trace  of  this  division  in  Matt  xx.  1-5. 
The  Greeks  adopted  the  division  of  the  day  into 
twelve  hours  from  the  Babylonians.  At  what 
period  the  Jews  became  first  acquainted  with 
this  way  of  reckoning  time  is  unknown;  but 
it  is  generally  supposed  that  they  too  learnt  it 
from  the  Babylonians  during  the  captivity.  In 
whatever  way  originated,  it  was  known  to  the 
Egyptians  at  a  very  early  period.  They  had 
twelve  hours  of  the  day  and  of  the  night  There 
are  two  kinds  of  hours :  vis.,  (1 .)  the  astronomi- 
cal or  equinoctial  hour,  t.«.,  the  twenty-fourth 
part  of  a  civil  day,  and  (2.)  the  natural  hour, 
t.e.,  the  twelfth  part  of  the  natural  day,  or  of 
the  time  between  sunrise  and  sunset.  These 
aro  the  hours  meant  in  the  N.  T.,  Josephus,  and 
the  Rabbis  f  John  xi.  9,  &c.),  and  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  they  perpetually  vary  in  length, 
so  as  to  be  very  dmerent  at  different  times  of 
the  year.  What  horologic  contrivances  the 
Jews  possessed  in  the  time  of  our  Lord  is  un- 
certain ;  but  we  may  safely  suppose  that  th^ 
had  gnomons,  dials,  snd  clepsydrte,  all  of  whidd 
had  long  been  known  to  the  rersians  and  other 
nations  with  whom  they  had  come  in  contact. 
For  the  purposes  of  prayer,  the  old  division  of 
the  day  into  four  portions  was  continued  in  the 
Temple  service,  as  we  see  fh)m  Acts  ii.  15,  ill. 
J,x.  9. 

House*  a  dwelling  in  general,  whether  lit- 
erally as  house,  tent,  palace,  citadel,  tomb;  de- 
rivatively as  tabernacle,  temple,  heaven ;  or 
metaphorically  as  family.  AJthough,  in  Ori- 
ental language,  every  tent  may  be  regarded  as 
a  house,  yet  the  distinction  between  the  permar 
nent  dwelling-house  and  the  tent  must  have 
taken  rise  from  the  moment  of  the  division  of 
mankind  into  dwellers  in  tents  and  builders 
of  cities,  iV,  of  permanent  habitations  (Gen.  iv. 
17,  20 ;  Is.  xxxviii.  12).  The  Hebrews  did  not 
become  dwellers  in  cities  till  the  sojourn  in 
Egypt  and  after  the  conquest  of  Canaan  (Gen. 
xlvii.  3 ;  Ex.  xii.  7 ;  Heb.  xi.  9) ;  while  the  Ca- 
naanites  as  well  as  the  Assyrians  were,  fh>m  an 
earlier  period,  builders  and'inhabitants  of  cities, 
and  it  was  into  the  houses  and  cities  built  by 
the  former  that  the  Hebrews  entered  to  take 
possession  afler  the  conquest  (Gen.  x.  11,  19, 
xix.  I,  xxiii.  10,  xxxiv.  20;  Num.  xi.  27 ;  Deut. 
vi.  10,  11).  The  houses  of  the  rural  poor  in 
Egypt,  as  well  as  in  most  parts  of  Syna,  Ara- 
bia, and  Persia,  arc  for  the  most  part  mere  huts 
of  mud,  or  sunburnt  bricks.  In  some  parts  of 
Palestine  and  Arabia,  stone  is  used ;  and  in  cer- 
tain districts,  cave::  in  the  rock  are  used  as 
dwellings  (Amos  v.  II).  The  houses  are  usu- 
ally of  one  stoiy  only,  viz.,  the  ground  floor, 
and  sometimes  contain  only  one  apartment 
Sometimes  a  small  court  for  the  cattle  is  at- 
tached ;  and  in  some  cases  the  cattle  arc  housed 
in  the  same  building,  or  the  people  live  on  a 
raised  platform,  and  the  cattle  round  them  on 
the  ground  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  24).    The  windows 


are  small  apertnrea  high  npin  the  waDa,  some- 
times grated  with  wood.  The  roofr  are  eom- 
monly  but  not  always  flat,  and  are  usually 
formed  of  a  plaster  of  mud  and  straw  laid  upon 
boughs  or  raihers ;  and  upon  the  flat  roofs,  tents, 
or  "booths"  of  boughs  or  rushes,  are  often 
raised  to  be  used  as  sleeping-places  in  summer. 
The  dififerenoe  between  the  poorest  houses  and 
those  of  the  class  next  above  them  is  mater 
than  between  these  and  the  houses  of  the  first 
rank.  The  prevailing  plan  of  Eastern  houses 
of  this  class  presents,  as  was  the  case  in  ancient 
Egypt,  a  front  of  widl,  whose  blank  and  mean 
appearance  is  usually  relieved  only  by  the  door 
and  a  few  latticed  and  projecting  windows. 
Within  this  is  a  court  with  apartments  opening 
into  it.  Over  the  door  is  a  projecting  window 
with  a  lattice  more  or  less  elaborately  wrought, 
which,  except  in  times  of  public  celebrations, 
is  usually  dosed  (2  K  ix.  30).  An  awning  is 
sometimes  drawn  over  the  court,  and  the  floor 
strewed  with  carpets  on  festive  occasions.  The 
stairs  to  the  upper  apartments  are  in  Syria  usu- 
ally in  a  comer  of  tne  court  Around  part,  if 
not  the  whole,  of  the  court  is  a  veranda,  often 
nine  or  ten  feet  deep,  over  which,  when  there  is 
more  than  one  floor,  runs  a  second  gallery  of 
like  depth  with  a  balustrade.  Bearing  in  mind 
that  the  reception-room  is  raised  above  the  level 
of  the  court,  we  may,  in  explaining  the  circum- 
stances of  the  miracle  of  the  paralytic  (Mark  ii. 
3 ;  Luke  v.  18),  suppose,  1.  either  that  our  Lord 
was  standing  under  the  veranda,  and  the  peo- 
ple in  front  in  the  court  The  bearers  of  the 
sick  man  ascended  the  stairs  to  the  roof  of 
the  house,  and  taking  off  a  portion  of  the  board- 
ed covering  of  the  veranda,  or  removing  the 
awning,  in  the  former  case  let  down  the  bed 
through  the  veranda  roof,  or,  in  the  latter,  doum 
6y  imy  o/*  the  roof,  and  deposited  it  before  the 
Saviour.  2.  Another  explanation  presents  it- 
self  in  considering  the  room  where  the  company 
were  assembled  as  the  imcpuov^  and  the  roof 
opened  for  the  bed  to  be  the  true  roof  of  the 
house. '  3.  And  one  still  more  simple  is  found 
in  regarding  the  house  as  one  of  the  rude  dwell- 
ings now  to  be  seen  near  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  a 
mere  room  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  and  as 
many  or  more  square,  with  no  opening  except 
the  door.  The  roof,  used  as  a  sleCTing-plac», 
is  reached  by  a  ladder  from  the  outsiae,  and  the 
bearers  of  the  paralytic,  unable  to  approach 
the  door,  would  thus  have  ascended  the  roof, 
and,  having  uncovered  it,  let  him  down  into  the 
room  where  our  Lord  was.  When  there  is  no 
second  floor,  but  more  than  one  court,  the  wo- 
men's apartments,  Aoreem,  haartm,  or  hamm,  ars 
usually  in  the  second  court ;  otherwise  they  form 
a  separate  building  within  the  general  enclo- 
sure, or  are  above  on  the  first  floor.  When 
there  is  an  upper  stoiy,  the  Ea'ah  forms  the 
most  important  apartment,  and  thus  probably 
answers  to  the  imep^kjv,  which  was  often  the 
"guest^hamber"  (Luke  xxii.  12;  Acts  i.  13, 
ix.  37,  XX.  8).  The  windows  of  the  upper 
rooms  often  project  one  or  two  feet,  and  form  a 
kiosk  or  latticed  chamber.  Such  may  have 
been  the  "chamber  in  the  wall"  (2  K.  iv.  10, 
11).  The  "lattice"  through  which  Ahaziah 
fell,  perhaps  belonged  to  an  upper  chamber  of 
this  kind  (2  K.  i.  2),  as  also  the  "third  loft^** 
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from  which  Eatychns  fell  (Acts  xx.  9;  comp. 
Jer.  xxii.  13).  There  are  usuallj  no  special 
bed-rooms  in  Eastern  houses.  The  oater  doors 
are  closed  with  a  wooden  lock,  but  in  some  cases 
the  apartments  are  divided  firom  each  other  by 
cartains  only.  There  are  no  chimneys,  but  fire 
Is  made  when  required  with  charcoal  in  a  cha- 
fing dish ;  or  a  fire  of  wood  might  be  kindled  in 
the  open  court  of  the  house  (Luke  xxii.  55). 
Some  houses  in  Cairo  have  an  apartment,  open 
in  fh>nt  to  the  court,  with  two  or  more  arches, 
and  a  railing;  and  a  pillar  to  support  the  wall 
above.  It  was  in  a  chamber  of  this  kind,  prob- 
ably one  of  the  largest  size  to  be  found  in  a 
palace,  Uiat  our  Lora  was  being  arraigned  be- 
mre  the  high-priest,  at  the  time  when  the  denial 
of  Him  by  St  Peter  took  place.  He  "  turned 
and  lookea  "  on  Peter  as  he  stood  by  the  fire  in 
the  court  (Luke  xxii.  56,  61 ;  John  xviii.  24), 
whilst  He  himself  was  in  the  *'  hall  of  Judg- 
ment" In  no  point  do  Oriental  domestic  hab- 
its diflbr  more  from  European  than  in  the  use 
of  the  roof.  Its  fliat  sornice  is  made  useful  for 
various  household  purposes,  as  drjring  com, 
hanging  up  linen,  and  preparing  fin  and  rai- 
sins. The  roofii  are  usea  as  places  of  recreation 
in  the  evening,  and  often  as  sleeping-places  at 
night  (2  Sam.  xi.  2,  xvi.  22 ;  Dan.  iv.  29 ;  1 
Sam.  ix.  25,  26 ;  Job  xxvii.  18;  Prov.  xxi.  9). 
They  were  also  used  as  places  fbr  devotion,  and 
even  idolatrous  worship  (Jer.  xxxii.  29,  xix. 
13 ;  2  K.  xxiii.  12 ;  Zeph.  i.  5 ;  Acts  x.  9).  At 
the  time  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  booths 
were  erected  by  the  Jews  on  the  tops  of  their 
houses.  Protection  of  the  roof  by  parapets  was 
enjoined  by  the  law  (Deut.  xxii.  8).  Special 
apartments  were  devoted  in  larger  houses  to 
winter  and  summer  uses  (Jer.  xxxvi.  22 ;  Am. 
iii.  15).  The  ivory  house  of  Ahab  was  proba- 
bly a  palace  largely  ornamented  with  inlaid 
ivory.  The  circums'tance  of  Samson's  pulling 
down  the  house  by  means  of  the  pillars,  may 
be  explained  by  the  fact  of  the  company  being 
assembled  on  tiers  of  balconies  above  each  o^er, 
supported  by  central  pillars  on  the  basement ; 
when  these  were  pulled  down,  the  whole  of  Uie 
upper  floors  would  fall  also  (Judg.  xvi.  26). 

HuldLOk,  a  place  on  the  boundary  of 
Naphtali  (Josh.  xix.  34)  named  next  to  Aznoth* 
Tabor.  It  has  been  recovered  in  Yakuk,  a  vil- 
lage in  the  mountains  of  Naphtali,  west  of  the 
upper  end  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 

HulLOk.  a  name  which  in  1  Chr.  vi.  75  is 
substituted  (or  Helkath  in  Josh.  xxi. 

Holy  the  second  son  of  Aram,  and  grandson 
of  Shem  (Gen.  x.  23).  The  geographical  posi- 
tion of  the  people  whom  he  represents  is  not 
well  decided.  The  strongest  evidence  is  in  fitvor 
of  the  district  about  the  roots  of  Lebanon. 

Hul'dali,  a  prophetess,  whose  husband, 
Shallum,  was  keeper  of  the  wardrobe  in  the 
time  of  King  Josiah.  It  was  to  her  that  Josiah 
had  recourse  when  Hilkiah  (bund  a  book  of 
the  law,  to  procure  an  authoritative  opinion  on 
it  ^K.  xxii.  14 ;  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  22). 

Hnxn'tall,  a  city  of  Judah,one  of  those  in 
the  mountain-district,  the  next  to  Hebron  (Josh. 
XV.  54). 

Hontix^:.  The  objecu  for  which  hunting 
is  {practised  indicate  the  various  conditions  of 
society  and  the  progress  of  civilization.    Hunt- 


ing, as  a  matter  of  necessity,  whether  fbr  tuo 
extermination  of  dangerous  beasts,  or  for  pro- 
curing sustenance,  betokens  a  rude  and  semi- 
civili^  state;  as  an  amusement,  it  betokens 
an  advanced  state.  The  Hebrews,  as  a  pas- 
toral and  agricultural  people,  were  not  given  to 
the  sports  of  the  field  :  the  density  of  the  pop- 
ulation, the  earnestness  of  their  cnaractor,  and 
the  tendency  of  their  ritual  regulations,  partic- 
ularly those  affecting  food,  all  combined  to 
discourage  the  practice  of  hunting.  There  was 
no  lack  of  game  in  Palestine :  on  their  entrance 
into  the  land,  the  wild  beasts  were  so  numerous 
as  to  be  dangerous  (Ex.  xxiii.  29).  Some  of 
the  fiercer  animals,  as  lions,  survived  to  a  late 
period.  The  maimer  of  catching  these  animals 
was  either  by  digving  a  pitiall,  which  was  the 
usual  manner  with  the  larger  animals,  as  the 
lion  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  20 ;  £z.  xix.  4,  8) ;  or  sec- 
ondly by  a  trap,  which  was  set  under  ground 
(Job  xviii.  10),  in  the  run  of  the  animal  (Prov 
xxii.  5),  and  caught  it  by  the  leg  (Job  xviii.  9) ; 
or  lastly  by  the  use  of  the  net,  of  which  there 
were  various  kinds,  as  for  the  gaselle  (Is.  li.  20, 
A.  y.  "  wild  bull ")  and  other  animals  of  thai 
class.  Birds  formed  an  article  of  food  amonff 
the  Hebrews  (Lev.  xvii.  18) ;  and  much  skiu 
was  exercised  in  catchine  them.  The  following 
were  the  most  approved  methods :  —  ( 1 .)  The 
trap  which  consisted  of  two  parts,  a  net, 
strained  over  a  frame,  and  a  stick  to  support  it, 
but  so  placed  that  it  should  give  way  at  the 
slightest  touch  (Am.  iii.  5,  **fnn ;  '*  Ps.  Ixix.  22, 
"  trap  ").  (2.)  The  snare  ^ob  xviii.  9,  A.  Y. 
"  robber "),  consisting  of  a  cord  (Job  xviii. 
10 ;  comp.  Fs.  xviii.  5,  cxvi.  3,  cxl.  5),  so  set 
as  to  catch  the  bird  by  the  leg.    (3.)  The  net 

i4.)  The  decoy,  to  which  reference  is  made  in 
'er.  V.  26,  27. 

Hu^pham,  a  son  of  Benjamin,  founder  of 
the  family  of  the  Hcphaiiitbs  (Num.  xxvi. 
39). 

£[u'pliainiteB|  thOy  descendants  of  Hu- 
pham  of  the  tribe  or  Benjamin  (Num.  xxvi.  S9). 

Hup^pahy  a  priest  in  the  time  of  David 
(1  Chr.  xxiv.  13). 

Hup'pim,  head  of  a  Benjamite  family. 
Acconung  to  the  text  of  the  LXX.  in  Gen.,  a 
son  of  Beln;  but  I  Chr.  vii.  12  tells  us  that  he 
was  son  of  Ir,  or  Iri. 

Hur.  1.  A  man  who  is  mentioned  with 
Moses  and  Aaron  on  the  occasion  of  the  battle 
with  Amalck  at  Rephidim  (Ex.  xvii.  10),  when 
with  Aaron  he  stayed  up  the  hands  of  Moses 
(12).  He  is  mentioned  again  in  xxiv.  14,  as 
being,  with  Aaron,  left  in  charge  of  the  people 
by  Moses  during  his  ascent  of  Sinai.  The 
Jewish  tradition  is  that  he  was  the  husband  of 
Miriam,  and  that  he  was  identical  with  —  2. 
The  grandfather  of  Bezalecl,  the  chief  artificer 
of  the  tabernacle, — "  son  of  Huri,  son  of  Hur, 
—  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  "  (Ex.  xxxi.  2,  xxxv. 
30,  xxxviii.  22).  In  the  lists  of  the  descend- 
ants of  Judah  in  I  Chr.,  the  pedigree  is  mora 
fully  preserved.  Hur  there  appears  as  one  of 
the  great  family  of  Pharez.  He  was  the  son  of 
Caleb  ben-Hezron,  by  a  second  wife,  Kphrath 
(ii.  19,  20;  comp.  5,  also  iv.  1),  the  first-fruit 
of  the  marriage  (ii.  50,  iv.  4),  and  the  lather, 
besides  Uri  (ver.  20),  of  three  sons,  who  fbunded 
the  towns  of  Kirjath-jearim,  Bethlehem,  and 
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Beth-gader  (51 ).  Hur's  connaction  with  Beth- 
lehem would  seem  to  have  been  of  a  ciotfer  na- 
tare  than  with  the  others.  —  8.  The  fourth  of 
the  five  kings  of  Midian,  who  were  slain  with 
Balaam  after  the  "matter  of  Peor"  (Num. 
xxxi.  8).  In  a  later  mention  of  tliem  (Josh, 
xiii.  21),  they  are  called  princes  of  Midian,  and 
dukes.  —  4.  Father  of  Rephalah,  who  was  ruler 
of  half  of  the  environs  of  Jerusalem,  and  assist- 
ed Nohemiah  in  the  repair  of  the  wall  (Neh. 
iii.  9).  — 6.  The  "  son  of  Hur  "— Ben-Hur— 
was  commissariat  officer  for  Solomon  in  Mount 
Ephraim  (1  K.  iv.  8). 

Hura%  one  of  David's  guard,  —  Hurai  of 
the  torrents  of  Gash,  —  according  to  the  list 
of  1  Chr.  xi.  32.    [Hiddai.] 

Hu'ram.  L  A  Benjamite;  son  of  Bela, 
the  first-born  of  the  patriarch  (1  Chr.  viii.  5). 
^-  2«  The  form  in  which  the  name  of  the  king 
of  Tyro  in  alliance  with  David  and  Solomon  — 
and  cJscwhere  given  as  Hiram — appears  in 
Chronicles  (1  Chr.  xiv.  I ;  2  Chr.  ii.  3,  11,  12, 
▼iii.  2,  18,  ix.  10,  21).  ^3.  The  same  change 
occurs  in  Chronicles  in  the  name  of  Hiram  the 
artificer,  which  is  grivcn  as  Hnram  in  the  fol- 
lowing places :  2  Chr.  ii.  13 ;  iv.  11,  16. 

Hu'ri,  a  Gadite ;  father  of  Abihail  (I  Chr. 
▼.  14). 

HusbancL    [Mabriaob.] 

Hu^shAhy  a  name  which  occurs  in  the  gen- 
ealogies of  the  tri1)c  of  Judali  (I  Chr.  iv.  4)  — 
"  Ezer,  lather  of  Hushah."  It  nuiy  perhaps  be 
the  name  of  a  place. 

Hushah  an  Archite,  i.c.  possibly  an  inhab- 
itant of  a  place  called  Erec  (2  Sam.  xv.  32  ffl, 
xvi.  16  ff.).  He  is  called  the  "friend"  of 
David  (2  Sam.  xv.  37) ;  in  1  Chr.  xxvii.  33, 
the  wonl  is  rendered  "  companion."  To  him 
David  confided  the  delicate  and  dangerous  part 
of  a  pretended  adherence  to  the  cause  of  Ab- 
salom. He  was  probably  the  fiuher  of  Baana 
(1  K.  iv.  16). 

Hu'sham,  one  of  the  early  kings  of  Edom 
Uxen.  xxxvi.  34,  35  ;  1  Chr.  i.  45,  46). 

Hu^Shathit6y  the,  the  designation  of  two 
*f  the  heroes  of  David's  guard.  !•  Sibbb- 
'mxi  (2  Sam.  xxi.  18 ;  1  Chr.  xi.  29,  xx.  4, 
xxvii.  11).  Josephus,  however,  calls  liim  a 
Hittite.  —  2.  Mebunnai  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  27)  a 
mere  corruption  of  Sibbbchai. 

Hu^him.  1.  In  Gen.  xlvi.  23,  "  the  chil- 
dren of  Dan  "  are  said  to  have  been  Hushim. 
The  name  is  plural,  as  if  of  a  tribe  rather  than 
an  individual.  In  Num.  xxvi.,  the  name  is 
changed  to  Shuhaii.  —  2.  A  Benjamite  (1 
Chr.  vii.  12);  and  here  again  apparentlv  the 
plural  nature  of  the  name  is  recognized,  and 
Hushim  is  stated  to  be  "  the  sons  of  Ahcr."  — 
8.  One  of  the  two  wives  of  Shaharaim  (1  Chr. 
viii.  8). 

HuskB.  The  word  rendered  in  the  A.  V. 
"husks"  (Luke  xv.  16)  describes  really  the 
fVuit  of  a  particular  kind  of  tree:  vis.,  the 
carob  or  Ceraioma  $Ui*pia  of  botanists.  This 
tree  is  very  commonly  met  with  in  Syria  and 
Egypt :  it  produces  pods,  shaped  like  a  horn, 
Taiymg  in  length  from  6  to  10  inches,  and 
about  a  finger's  breadth,  or  rather  more. 

Hob,  the  eldest  son  of  Nahor  and  Milcah 
<Qen.  xxii.  21 ). 

BoB^saby  according  to  the  general  opinion 


of  the  Jews,  was  the  queen  of  Nineveh  at  tlt» 
time  when  Nahum  delivered  his  prophecy  (Nah. 
ii.  7).  The  modems  follow  the  rendering  in 
the  ma]:gin  of  our  English  Bible,  —  "that 
which  was  established."  Still  it  is  not  improb- 
able that,  after  all,  Hnzsab  may  really  be  a 
proper  name.  Htazab  may  mean  "the  ZcA 
country,"  or  the  fertile  tract  east  of  the  Tigris, 
watered  by  the  Upper  and  Lower  Zab  Rivers 
{Zab  Ala  and  Zab  As/al),  —  the  A-diab-^n^  of 
the  geographers. 

Hysdna.  Authorities  are  at  variance  as  to 
whether  the  term  Izabu  *a  in  Jer.  xii.  9  means  a 
"  hyaena,"  as  the  LXX.  has  it,  or  a  "  speckled 
bird,"  as  in  the  A.  V.  The  etymological  force 
of  the  word  is  eaually  adapted  to  either ;  the 
hyaena  being  strmked.  The  only  other  instance 
in  which  it  occurs  is  as  a  proper  name,  Zebo- 
im  (I  Sam.  xiii.  18,  "  the  valley  of  hyienas," 
Aquila;  Neh.  xi.  34).  The  hyaena  was  com- 
mon in  ancient  as  in  modem  Egypt,  and  is 
constantly  depicted  on  monuments :  it  must 
therefore  have  been  well  known  to  the  Jews,  if 
indeed  not  equally  common  in  Palestine 
(Ecclus.  xiii.  18). 

Hydas^peSy  a  river  noticed  in  Jud.  i.  6,  in 
connection  with  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  It 
is  uncertain  what  river  is  referred  to.  Wc  may 
perhaps  identify  it  with  the  Choaspes  of  Susi- 
ana. 

Hymeno'llB,  the  name  of  a  person  occur- 
ring twice  in  the  correspondence  between  St 
Paul  and  Timothy ;  the  first  time  classed  with 
Alexander  (I  Tim.  i.  20);  and  the  second 
time  classed  with  Philetns  (2  Tim.  ii.  17, 18). 
In  the  error  witli  which  he  was  chaiiged,  he 
stands  as  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  Gnostics. 
As  regards  the  sentence  passed  upon  him,  it 
has  b^n  asserted  b^'  some  writers  of  eminence, 
that  the  "delivering  to  Satan"  is  a  mere 
svnonyme  for  ecclesiastical  excommunication. 
Such  can  hardly  be  the  case.  As  the  Apostles 
healed  all  manner  of  bodily  infirmities,  so  they 
seem  to  have  possessed  and  exercised  the  same 
power  in  infiicting  them, — a  power  far  too 
perilous  to  be  continued  when  the  manifold  ex- 
igencies of  the  Apostolical  a^  had  passed  away 
(Acts  V.  5,  10,  ix.  17, 40,  xih.  1 1 ).  Even  apart 
from  actual  intervention  by  the  Apostles,  bodily 
visitations  are  spoken  of  in  the  case  of  those 
who  approached  the  Lord's  Supper  unworthily 
(1  Cor.  xi.  30).  On  the  other  hand,  Satan  was 
held  to  be  the  instrament  or  executioner  of  all 
these  visitations.  Thus,  while  the  "delivering 
to  Satan  "  may  resemble  ecclesiastical  excom- 
munication in  some  respects,  it  has  its  own 
chanicteristics  likewise,  which  show  plainly  that 
one  is  not  to  be  confounded  or  placed  on  the 
same  level  with  the  other. 

Hymn.  Among  the  later  Jews,  the  word 
hfmn  was  more  or  less  vague  in  its  application, 
and  capable  of  being  used  as  occasion  should 
arise.  To  Christians,  the  Hymn  has  always 
been  something  different  firom  the  Psdm ;  a 
different  conception  in  thought,  a  different 
type  in  composition.  There  is  some  dispute 
about  the  hymn  sung  by  our  Lord  and  His 
Apostles  on  the  occasion  of  the  Last  Supper ; 
but  even  supposing  it  to  have  been  the  JaidUl, 
or  Paschal  Hymn,  consisting  of  Ps.  cxiii.- 
ex  viii.,  it  is  obvious  that  the  word  kjfmm  is  in 
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thiB  case  applied,  not  to  an  indiYidual  psalm, 
bat  to  a  nnmber  of  psalms  chanted  suoceseiTe- 
]v,  and  alto^ther  forming  a  kind  of  dero- 
tional  exercise  which  is  not  unaptly  called  a 
hymn.  In  the  jail  at  Philippi,  Paul  and  Silas 
"sang  hymns"  (A.  V.  "praises")  unto  God; 
and  so  loud  was  their  song  that  their  fellow- 
prisoners  heard  them.  This  must  have  been 
what  we  mean  by  singing,  and  not  merely 
recitation.  It  was  in  fiict  a  veritable  singing  of 
hymns.  And  it  is  remarkable  that  tfai  noun 
k^mn  is  only  used  in  reference  to  the  services 
of  the  Greeks,  and  in  the  same  passages  is 
clearly  distinguished  from  the  psalm  (Eph.  v. 
19,  Col.  iii.  16),  "psalms  and  hymns,  and 
spiritual  songs.'^  It  is  worth  while  inquiring 
what  profane  models  the  Greek  hymno^phers 
chose  to  work  after.  In  the  old  religion  of 
Greece,  the  word  hymn  had  already  acquired  a 
sacred  and  lituigiGsl  meaning.  The  special 
ibrms  of  the  Qnek  hymn  were  various.  The 
Homeric  and  Orphic  hymns  were  written  in 
the  epic  stylo,  and  in  hexameter  verse.  Their 
metre  was  not  adapted  for  singing.  In  the 
Pindaric  hymns  we  find  a  sufficient  variety  of 
metre,  and  a  definite  relation  to  music.  These 
were  sung  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  lyre; 
and  it  is  very  likely  that  they  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  early  hymn-writers.  The 
first  impulse  of  Christian  devotion  was  to  run 
into  the  moulds  ordinarily  used  by  the  wor- 
shippers of  the  old  religion.  In  I  dor.  xiv.  26, 
allusion  is  made  to  improvimd  hymns,  which, 
being  the  outburst  of  a  paraionate  emotion, 
wonkl  probably  assume  the  dithyrambic  form. 
It  Mras  in  the  Latin  Church  that  the  trochaic 
and  iambic  metres  became  most  deeply  rooted, 
and  acquired  the  greatest  depth  or  tone  and 
^raoe  of  finish.  The  introduction  of  hymns 
mto  the  Latin  Church  is  commonly  referred  to 
Ambrose.  But  it  is  impossible  to  conceive 
that  the  West  should  have  been  so  far  behind 
the  East ;  and  it  is  more  likely  that  the  tradi- 
tion is  due  to  the  very  marked  prominence  of 
AmbroMjui  the  gieMest  of  .U  die  Latin  hym- 
oograpnew. 

HjTMop.  Perhaps  no  plant  mentioned  in 
the  Scriptures  has  given  rise  to  greater  dlflbr- 
ences  or  opinion  wan  this.  The  difficulty 
arises  fiom  the  fact  that  in  the  LXX.  the 
Greek  laouitoc  is  the  uniform  rendering  of  the 
Hebrew  ixdb,  and  that  this  rendering  is  in- 
dorsed by  the  Apostle  in  the  Epistie  to  the 
Hebrews  jix.  19,  21),  when  speaking  of  the 
ceremonial  observances  of  the  Levitical  law. 
Whether,  therefore,  the  LXX.  made  use  of  the 
Greek  tcoumg  as  the  word  most  nearly  resem- 
bling the  Hebrew  in  sound,  as  Stanley  suggests, 
or  as  the  true  representative  of  the  plant  indi- 
cated by  the  latter,  is  a  point  which,  in  all 
probabifity,  wiH  never  be  decided.  Botanists 
diflfer  widely  even  with  regard  to  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  MoiMvr  of  Dioscorides.  The  name 
has  been  given  to  the  Saiureia  Grteoa  and  the 
S,  JuUana,  to  neither  of  which  it  is  appro- 
priate. KiUm  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the 
Hebrews  used  the  Origamim  JB^ypttaeum  in 
Egypt,  the  O.  Sgnaaim  in  Palestine,  and  that 
the  nynop  of  Dioscorides  was  the  O.  Smur- 
MBiim.  The  izA  was  used  to  sprinkle  Uie 
doorpoets  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt  with  the 


blood  of  the  paschal  lamb  (Ex.  zli.  22) ;  it 
employed  in  the  purification  of  lepers  and  lep- 
rous houses  (Lev.  xiv.  4,  51),  and  in  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  red  heifsr  (Num.  xix.  6).  In  con- 
sequence of  its  detergent  qualities,  or  from  its 
being  associated  with  the  purificatory  services, 
the  l^mlmist  makes  use  of  the  expression, 
"purge  me  with  ezdb"  (Ps.  li.  7).  It  is  de- 
scrib«l  in  1  K.  iv.  33  as  growing  on  or  near 
walls.  Bochart  decides  in  favor  of  marjoram, 
or  some  plant  like  it,  and  to  this  conclusion,  it 
must  be  admitted,  all  ancient  tradition  points. 
The  monks  on  Jebel  Musa  give  the  name  of 
hyssop  to  a  fragrant  plant  culed  ja  *deh,  which 
grows  in  great  quantities  on  tKat  mountain. 
Celsius  concludes  that  we  have  no  alternative 
but  to  accept  the  Hyuopus  officinalis.  An  elabo- 
rate and  interesting  paper  by  the  late  Dn  J. 
Forbes  Boyle,  On  the  Hutaop  of  Scri/Uwre,  in 
the  Joum.  of  the  Rm,  As.  JSoe,  viii.  193-212, 
^oes  for  to  throw  light  upon  this  difficult  ques- 
tion. Dr.  B.,  after  a  careful  investigation  of 
the  subject,  arrived  at  the  conclasion  that  the 
hyssop  is  no  other  than  the  caper-plant,  or 
CapDorit  ipmom  of  LinnsDus.  The  Araoic  name 
of  this  plant,  one/*,  by  which  it  is  sometimes, 
though  not  commonly,  described,  bears  consid- 
erable resemblance  to  the  Hebrew.  In  tiie 
present  state  of  the  evidence,  however,  there 
does  not  seem  sufficient  reason  for  departiufi^ 
from  the  old  interpretation,  which  identified 
the  Greek  ^aa»noc  with  the  Hebrew  ixdb. 


I. 


Ibliar.  one  of  the  tons  of  Da>ld  (2  Sam. 
V.  15 ;  1  Cfhr.  iii.  6,  xiv.  5),  bom  in  Jerusalem. 

Ibleam,  a  city  of  Manasseh,  with  villages 
or  towns  dependent  on  it  (Judg.  i.  27).  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  situated  in  the  territory  of 
either  Issachar  or  Asher  (Josh  xvii.  11).  TKe 
ascent  of  Guk  was  "  at  Ibleam  "  (2  K.  ix.  27  V, 
somewhere  near  the  present  Jenin,  probably  tit: 
the  north  of  it. 

Itanei'ally  son  of  Jehoram,  a  Bm^jamitft 
(I  Chr.  ix.  8). 

Ibni'Jahi  a  Beigamite  (I  Chr.  ix.  8). 

Ib'riy  a  Merarite  Levite  of  the  family  of 
Jaaziah  (I  Chr.  xxiv.  27),  in  the  time  of 
David. 

Ih'ZBllf  a  native  of  Bethlehem  of  Zebulon, 
who  judged  Israel  for  seven  jrears  after  Jeph- 
thah  (Judg.  xii.  8,  10).  He  had  thirty  sons 
and  thirty  daughters,  and  took  home  thirty 
wives  for  bis  sons,  and  sent  out  his  daughters 
to  as  many  husbands  abroad.  He  was  buried 
at  Bethlehem. 

loh'abod.  the  son  of  Phinehas,  and  grand- 
son of  Eli  (iSam.  iv.  21). 

loo^nilixily  the  modem  Konieh,  is  situated 
in  the  western  part  of  an  extensive  plain,  on 
the  central  table-land  of  Asia  Minor,  and  not 
far  to  the  north  of  the  chain  of  Taurus.  This 
level  district  was  ancientiy  called  Ltgaovia. 
Xenophon  reckons  Iconinm  as  the  most  easter- 
ly town  of  Phktoia;  but  all  other  writers 
speak  of  it  as  being  in  Lycaonia,  of  which  it 
was  practically  the  capital.  It  was  on  the 
great  line  of  communication  between  Sphasas 
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and  the  western  coast  of  the  peninsula  on  one 
aide,  and  Tarsus,  Antioch,  and  the  Euphrates 
on  the  other.  Iconium  was  a  well -chosen 
place  for  missionary  operations  (Acts  xiv.  1,  3, 
21,  22,  XTi.  I,  2,  xviii.  2S).  The  Apostle's 
first  visit  was  on  his  first  circuit,  in  company 
with  Barnabas;  and  on  this  occasion  he  ap- 
proached it  from  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  which  lay 
to  the  west.  From  its  position  it  could  not 
fail  to  be  an  important  centre  of  Christian 
influence  in  the  earl?  ages  of  the  church.  In 
the  declining  period  of  the  Roman  empire, 
Iconium  was  made  a  coUmia.  Konieh  is  still  a 
town  of  considerable  size. 

Id'alahy  one  of  the  cities  of  the  tribe  of 
Zebulun,  named  between  Shimron  and  Bethle- 
hem (Josh.  xix.  15). 

Idl3a8h,  one  of  the  three  sons  of  Abi- 
Etam,  among  the  families  of  Judah  (I  Chr. 
iv.  8]. 

lado.  L  The  father  of  Abinadab  (I  K. 
iv.  14).  —  2.  A  descendant  of  Gershom,  son 
of  Levi  (I  Chr.  vi.  21).— 8.  Son  of  Zechariah, 
ruler  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  east  of  Jordan 
in  the  time  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  21).  —  4. 
A  seer  whose  "  visions "  against  Jeroboam  in- 
cidentally contained  some  of  the  acts  of  Solo- 
mon (2  Chr.  ix.  29).  He  appears  to  have 
written  a  chronicle  or  stonr  relating  to  the 
life  and  reign  of  Abijah  (2  Chr.  xiii.  22),  and 
idso  a  book  *'  concemmg  genealogies,"  in  which 
the  acts  of  Rehoboam  were  recorded  (xii.  15). 
These  books  are  lost,  but  thev  may  have  form^ 
part  of  the  foundation  of  the  existing  books 
of  Chronicles.  —  6.  The  grandfather  of  the 
prophet  Zechariah  (Zech.  i.  1,7),  although  in 
other  places  Zechariah  is  called  "  the  son  of 
Iddo"  (Ezr.  v.  I,  vi.  14).  Iddo  returned  fVoro 
Babylon  with  Zenibbabel  and  Jeshua  (Neh. 
xii.  4).  — 6*  The  chief  of  those  who  assembled 
at  Casiphia,  at  the  time  of  the  second  caravan 
fh>m  Babylon.  He  was  one  of  the  Nethinim 
(Ezr.  viii.*17;  comp.  20). 

Idol,  Image.  As  no  less  than  twenty-one 
difierent  Hebrew  words  have  been  rendered  in 
the  A.  y  either  by  idol  or  image,  and  that  by 
no  means  unifonmy,  it  will  be  of  some  advan- 
tage to  attempt  to  discriminate  between  them, 
and  assign,  as  nearly  as  the  two  languages  will 
allow,  the  English  equivalents  ibr  each.  But, 
before  proceeding  to  the  discussion  of  those 
words  which  in  themselves  indicate  the  objects 
of  fidse  worship,  it  will  be  necessary  to  notice 
a  class  of  abstract  terms,  which,  with  a  deep 
moral  significance,  express  the  degradation  as- 
sociated with  it,  and  stand  out  as  a  protest  of 
the  language  against  the  enormities  of  idola- 
try. Such  are — I.  Aven,  rendered  elsewhere 
"nought,"  "vanitv,"  "iniquity,"  " wicked- 
ness,'" "  sorrow,"  «c.,  and  once  only  "idol" 
(Is.  Ixvi.  3).  The  primarv  idea  of  "the  root 
seems  to  be  emptiness,  nothingness,  as  of  breath 
or  vapor;  ana,  by  a  natund  transition,  in  a 
moral  sense,  wickedness  in  its  active  form  of 
mischief,  and  then,  as  the  result,  sorrow  and 
trouble.  Hence  Aven  denotes  a  vain,  false, 
wicked  thing,  and  expresses  at  once  the  essen- 
tial nature  of  idols,  and  the  consequences  of 
their  worship.  —  2.  EUl  is  thought  by  some 
to  have  a  sense  akin  to  that  of  "  fiedsehood," 
and  would  therefore  much  resemble  dven,  as 


applied  to  an  idol.  It  is  used  of  the  idols  ot 
Moph  or  Memphis  (Ez.  xxx.  13).  In  strong 
contrast  with  Jehovah  it  appears  in  Ps.  xc.  5, 
xcvii.  7.-8.  Emdk,  "horror,"  or  "terror," 
and  hence  an  object  of  horror  or  terror  ( Jer.  1. 
38),  in  reference  either  to  the  hideousness  of 
the  idols  or  to  the  gross  character  of  their 
worshijp,  In  this  respect  it  is  doselv  connect- 
ed with.  4.  MiphleMh,  a  "  firight,"  "  horror," 
applied  to  the  idol  of  Maachim,  probably  of 
wood,  which  A^a  cut  down  and  burned  ( 1  K. 
XV.  13 ;  2  Chr.  xv.  16),  and  which  was  unques- 
tionably the  phallus,  the  symbol  of  the  pro- 
ductive power  of  nature  and  the  nature-god- 
dess Asnera.  With  this  must  be  noticed, 
though  not  actually  rendered  "image"  or 
"idol,"  — 5.  Bd^M,  "shame,"  or  "shame- 
ful  tiling"  (A.  V.  Jer.  xi.  13;  Hos.  ix.  10), 
applied  to  Baal  or  Baal-Peor,  as  characteriz- 
ing the  obscenity  of  his  worship.  With  itU  is 
found  in  close  connection — 6.  Giilulim,  also 
a  term  of  conteinpt,  but  of  uncertain  origin 
(Ez.  xxx.  13).  The  Rabbinical  authorities, 
referring  to  such  passages  as  Ez.  iv.  2,  Zeph.  i. 
17,  have  favored  the  interpretation  given  in 
the  margin  of  the  A.  V.  to  Deut.  xxix.  17, 
"dungy  gods."  The  expression  is  applied, 
principallv  in  Ezekiel,  to  false  gods  ana  iheir 
symbols  (Deut  xxix.  17;  Ez.  viii.  10,  &c.). 
It  stands  side  by  side  with  other  contemptuous 
terms  in  Ez.  xvi.  36,  xx.  8;  as  for  example 
sAeJbete,  "filth,"  "abomination"  (Ez.  viii.  10), 
and  —  7.  The  cognate  shiUatts,  "  filth,"  "  impu- 
rity," especially  applied,  like  sAdbrfs,  to  tnat 
which  produced  ceremonial  undeanness  (Ez. 
xxxvii.  23;  Nah.  iii.  6).  As  referring  to  the 
idols  themselves,  it  primarily  denotes  the  ob- 
scene rites  with  which  their  worship  was  as- 
sociated, and  hence,  by  metonymy,  is  applied 
both  to  the  objects  of  worship  and  also  to  their 
worshippers.  We  now  come  to  the  considera- 
tion of  those  words  which  more  directly  apply 
to  the  images  or  idols,  as  the  outwara  sym- 
bols of  the  deity  who  was  worshipped  through 
them.  —  8.  Semel,  or  iimel,  signifies  a  "like- 
ness," "  semblance  "  (Lat.  Bimwacrum).  It  oc- 
curs in  2  Chr.  xxxiii.  7,  15  (A.  V.  "idol"); 
Deut.  iv.  16  ("  figure ") ;  and  Ez.  viii.  3, 5  ("im- 
age").—9.  Tsdem  (Ch.  id,  and  taelam)  is  by 
all  lexicographers,  ancient  and  modem,  con- 
nected with  tael,  "  a  shadow."  It  is  the  "  im- 
age" of  God  in  which  man  was  created  (Gen. 
i.  27 ;  cf.  Wisd.  ii.  23),  distinguished  flnom  de- 
rmith,  or  "likeness,"  as  the  "image"  from  the 
"  idea"  which  it  represents,  though  it  would  be 
rash  to  insist  upon  this  distinction.  But  what- 
ever abstract  term  ma^  best  define  the  meaning 
of  esefem,  it  is  unquestionably  used  to  denote  the 
visible  forms  of  external  objects,  and  is  applied 
to  figures  of  gold  and  silver  (I  Sam.  vi.  5; 
Num.  xxxiii.  52;  Dan.  iii.  1),  such  as  the 
golden  imace  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  as  well  as 
to  those  painted  upon  walls  (Ez.  xxiii.  14). 
"  Image  "  perhaps  most  nearly  represents  it  in 
all  passages.  Applied  to  the  human  counte- 
nance (Dan.  iii.  19),  it  signifies  the  "expres- 
sion."— 10.  TenUMJi,  rendered  "image  '  In 
Job  iv.  16;  elsewhere  "similitude"  (Dent.  i. 
12),  "likeness"  (Deut  i.  8);  "form,"  or 
"  shape  "  would  be  better.  —  11.  At9ab,  1 2.  *etaA 
(Jer.  xxii.  28),  or  13.  *duteb  (Is.  xlviu.  5),  "a 
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§fSUit,"  an  deriTed  from  a  root  *StMab,  "to 
work,"  or  "  fiuhion/'  are  terms  applied  to  idols 
as  expressing  that  their  origin  was  dae  to  the 
labor  of  man.  — 14.  Tmut,  once  only  applied 
to  an  idol  (Is.  xlv.  16).  The  word  signifies 
*'  a  form/'  or  ''  monld/'  and  hence  an  **  idol." 
— 15.  MattMibdhy  any  thing  set  ap,  a  "  statue  " 
(Gen.  zxTiii.  18,  xxxi.  45,  xxxr.  14,  15). 
Such  were  the  stones  set  op  by  Joshoa  (Josh, 
ir.  9)  after  the  passage  of  the  Jordan,  and  at 
Shechem  (xxiv.  26),  and  by  Samuel  when 
▼ictoriotts  over  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  Tii.  12). 
When  solemnly  dedicated,  they  were  anointed 
with  oil,  and  libations  were  ponred  upon  them. 
The  word  is  applied  to  denote  tho  obelisks 
which  stood  at  the  entrance  to  the  temple  of 
the  Sun  at  Heliopolis  (Jer.  xliU.  13).  The 
Phoenicians  consecrated  and  anointed  stones 
like  that  at  Bethel,  which  were  called,  as  some 
think,  from  this  circumstance,  BfttvUa.  Many 
such  are  said  to  have  been  seen  on  the  Lebanon, 
near  Heliopolis,  dedicated  to  Tarious  gods. 
The  Palladmm  of  Troy,  the  black  stone  in  the 
Kaaba  at  Mecca,  said  to  hare  been  brought  from 
heaven  by  the  angel  Gabriel,  and  the  stone  at 
Ephesus  "which  fell  down  from  Jupiter" 
(Acts  xix.  35),  are  examples  of  the  oelief, 
anciently  so  common,  that  the  gods  sent  down 
their  images  upon  earth.  Closely  connected 
with  these  "  sutues  "  of  Baal,  whether  in  the 
fbrm  of  obeUsks  or  otherwise,  were — 16. 
Chammamm,  rendered  in  the  margin  of  most 
passages  "  sun-images."  The  wo^  has  given 
rise  to  much  discussion.  Gesenius  mentions 
the  occurrence  of  Chauunan  as  a  synonvme  of 
Baal  in  the  Phcenician  and  Palmyrene  mscrip- 
tions  in  the  sense  of  "  Dominus  Solaris,"  and 
its  after  application  to  the  statues  or  columns 
erected  for  his  worship.  The  Palmyrene  in- 
scription at  Oxford  has  been  thus  rendered: 
*'This  column  {Chamitumd),  and  this  altar,  the 
sons  of  Malchu,  &c,  have  erected  and  dedicated 
to  the  Son."  From  the  expressions  in  £z.  vi. 
4,  6,  and  Lev.  xxvi.  30,  it  may  be  inferred  that 
these  columns,  which  perhaps  represented  a 
rising  flame  of  fire,  and  stood  upon  the  altar  of 
Baal  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  4),  were  or  wood  or  stone. 
—  17.  MaacUh,  occurs  in  Lev.  xxvi.  1 ;  Num. 
zxiii.  52;  Es.  viii.  12 :  "device,"  most  nearijr 
•nits  all  passages  (cf.  Ps.  Ixxiii.  7 ;  Prov.  xvih. 
1 1 ,  XXV.  11).  The  general  opinion  appears  to 
be  that  tben  moKith  signifies  a  stone  with  fig- 
ares  graven  upon  it.  Gesenius  explains  it  as  a 
stone  with  the  image  of  an  idol,  Baal  or  As- 
tarte,  and  rdbrs  to  his  Jfon.  Pheen.  21-24  for 
others  of  similar  character.  ^>  18.  Terdphim, 
[Tbraphix.]  The  terms  which  follow  have 
regard  to  the  material  and  workmanidup  of  the 
idol  rather  than  to  its  character  as  an  ooject  of 
worship.  — 19.  Pese/,  and  20.  petiHm,  usually 
tnaslated  in  the  A.  V.  "graven  or  carved 
images."  In  two  passages  the  latter  is  am- 
bignously  rendered  "quarries"  (Judg.  iii.  19, 
26),  following  the  Targnm ;  but  there  seems  no 
reason  for  departing  from  the  ordinary  signifi- 
cation. These  "  sculptured  "  images  were  ap- 
parantly  of  wood,  iron,  or  stone,  covered  with 

rid  or  silver  (Dent.  vii.  25 ;  Is.  xxx.  22 ;  Hab. 
19),  the  more  costly  being  of  solid  metal 
el.  xl.  191.  The  several  sta^  of  the  process 
which  the  metal  or  wood  became  the  "  graven 


imafle"  are  so  vividly  described  in  Is.  xh'v.  1(^ 
20,  uiat  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  that  pas- 
sage, and  we  are  at  once  introduced  to  the 
mysteries  of  idol  manufacture,  which,  as  at 
Ephesus,  "brought  no  small  gain  unto  the 
craftsmen."  —  21.  Neaec,  or  nesec,  and  22. 
mosticaht  are  evidently  synonymous  (Is.  xli. 
29,  xlviii.  5 ;  Jer.  x.  14)  in  later  Hebrew,  and 
denote  a  "  molten  "  image.  MaasScah  is  fre* 
quently  used  in  distinction  from  pead  or paiUm 
(Deut  xxyii.  15 ;  Judg.  xvii.  3,  &c.).  Among 
the  earliest  objects  of  worship,  regarded  as 
symbols  of  deity,  were,  as  has  been  said  above, 
the  meteoric  stones  which  the  ancients  believed 
to  have  been  the  images  of  the  gods  sent  down 
from  heaven.  From  these  they  transferred 
their  regard  to  rough  unhewn  blocks,  to  stone 
columns  or  pillars  of  wood,  in  which  the  di- 
vinity worshipped  was  supposed  to  dwell, 
and  which  were  consecrated,  like  the  sacred 
stone  at  Delphi,  by  being  anointed  with  oil 
and  crowned  widi  wool  on  solemn  days.  Such 
customs  are  remarkable  illustrations  of  the 
solemn  consecration  by  Jacob  of  the  stone  at 
Bethel,  as  showing  the  religions  reverence  with 
which  these  memorials  were  regarded.  Of  the 
forms  assumed  by  the  idolatrous  inuures  we 
have  not  many  traces  in  the  Bible.  Dagon, 
the  fish-god  of  the  Philistines,  was  a  human  fig- 
ure terminating  in  a  fish ;  and  that  the  Sjrrian 
deities  were  represented  in  later  times  in  a 
symbolical  human  shape  we  know  for  certain  t;|r. 
The  Hebrews  imitated  their  neighbors  in  this 
respect  as  in  others  (Is.  xliv.  13 ;  Wisd.  xiii. 
13).  When  the  process  of  adorning  the  imape 
was  completed,  it  was  placed  in  a  temple  or 
shrine  appointed  for  it  (Epist.  Jer.  12,  19; 
Wisd.  xiii.  15;  I  Cor.  viii.  10).  From  these 
temples  the  idols  were  sometimes  carried  in 
procession  (Epist.  Jer.  4,  26)  on  festival  days. 
Their  priests  were  maintained  fix>m  the  iaol 
treasury,  and  feasted  upon  the  meats  which 
were  appointed  for  the  idols'  use  (Bel  and  the 
Dragon,  3,  13). 

Idolatry^^  strictly  speaking,  denotes  the 
worship  of  deity  in  a  visible  form,  whether  the 
images  to  which  homage  is  paid  are  symbolical 
representations  of  the  true  God,  or  of  the  fiilse 
divinities  which  have  been  made  the  objects  of 
worship  in  His  stead. — L  The  first  ui^oubted 
allusion  to  idolatry  or  idolatrous  customs  in  the 
Bible  is  in  the  account  of  Rachel's  stealing  her 
fiither's  teraphim  (Gen.  xxxi.  19),  a  relic  of  the 
worship  of  other  gods,  whom  the  ancestors  of 
the  Israelites  served  "  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  in  old  time  "  (Josh.  xxiv.  2).  These  he 
consulted  as  oracles  (Gen.  xxx.  27,  A.  V. 
"  learned  by  experience  "),  thongh  without  en- 
tirely losing  signt  of  the  God  of  Abraham  and 
the  God  of  Nanor,  to  whom  he  appealed  when 
occasion  offered  (Gen.  xxxi.  53),  while  he  was 
readv,  in  the  presence  of  Jacob,  to  adinowledge 
the  benefits  conferred  upon  him  by  JehovM 
(Gen.  xxx.  27).  Such,  mdeed,  was  the  char- 
acter of  most  of  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the 
Israelites.  Like  the  Cnthssan  colonists  in  Sa- 
maria, who  "  feared  Jehovah  and  served  their  own 
gods  "  (2  K.  xvii.  33),  they  blended  in  a  strange 
manner  a  theoretical  belief  in  the  true  God  with 
the  external  reverence  which,  in  dififerent  stages 
of  their  history,  they  were  led  to  pay  to  the 
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idols  of  the  natioiis  hj  wImhii  thej  were  siir- 
loandecL  And  this  nuu^ed  feature  of  tlie  He- 
brew character  is  traceable  throo^lioat  the  en- 
tirB  hiBtoij  of  the  people.  Danng  their  long 
reeidenoe  m  E^pt,  the  country  of  symhoUam, 
they  defiled  thieniselTes  with  the  i<tol8  of  the 
land,  and  it  was  long  before  the  taint  was  re- 
mored  (Josh.  zxir.  14 ;  Ex.  xx.  7).  To  these 
gods  Moses,  as  the  herdd  of  Jehorsh,  flung 
down  the  gauntlet  of  defiance,  and  the  plagues 
of  Enrpt  smote  their  symbols  (Num.  xxxiii. 
4).  Yet,  with  the  memory  of  their  delirerance 
flesh  in  their  minds,  their  leader  absent,  the 
Israelites  clamored  for  some  Tisible  shape  in 
which  they  might  worship  the  God  who  had 
brought  them  up  out  of  Egypt  (Ex.  xxxii.). 
Aaron  lent  himself  to  the  popular  cry,  and 
chose  as  the  symbol  of  deity  one  with  which 
they  had  long  been  familiar — the  esJf— em- 
bodiment of  Apis,  and  emblem  of  the  prodno- 
tive  power  of  nature.  For  a  while  the  erection 
of  the  tabernacle,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
worship  which  accompanied  it,  satisfied  that 
craving  for  an  outward  sign  which  the  Israel- 
ites constantly  exhibited ;  and  for  the  remain- 
der of  their  march  through  the  desert,  with 
the  dwelling-place  of  Jehovsh  in  their  midst, 
they  did  not  again  degenerate  Into  open  apos- 
tasy. But  it  was  only  so  long  as  their  contact 
with  the  nations  was  of  a  hostile  character  that 
this  seeming  orthodoxy  was  maintained.  Dur- 
ing the  lives  of  Joshua  and  the  elders  who  out- 
Hred  him,  they  kept  true  to  their  allegiance ; 
but  the  generation  fbllowing,  who  knew  not  Je- 
hovah, nor  the  works  he  had  done  for  Israel, 
swerved  fhim  the  plain  path  of  their  fathers, 
and  were  caught  In  the  toils  of  the  foreigner 
( Jndg.  ii.^.  From  this  time  forth  their  history 
oeoomes  bttle  more  than  a  chronicle  of  the  in- 
evitable sequence  of  ofienoe  and  punishment 
(Judg.  ii.  18,  14).  By  turns  each  conquering 
nation  strove  to  establish  the  worship  or  its  na- 
tional god.  Thus  far  Molatrv  is  a  national  sin. 
The  episode  of  Bdcah,  in  Judg.  xvii.,  xviii., 
sheds  a  lurid  light  on  the  secret  practices  of 
Individuals,  who  without  formally  renouncing 
Jehovah,  tfiough  ceasing  to  recognize  Him  as 
the  theocratic  King  (xvii.  6),  liificed  with  His 
wonhip  the  symbols  of  ancient  idolatry.  The 
house  of  Qod,  or  sanctuarv,  which  Micah  made 
in  imitation  of  that  at  Shiloh,  was  decorated 
with  an  ephod  and  tersphim  dedicated  to  God, 
and  with  a  ^ven  and  molten  image  consecrat- 
ed to  some  inferior  deities.  It  is  a  significant 
fkct,  showing  how  deeply  rooted  in  the  people 
was  the  tendency  to  idoli^iy,  that  a  Levite,  wno, 
of  all  others,  should  have  been  most  sedulous 
to  maintain  Jehovah's  worship  in  its  pnritjr, 
was  found  to  assume  the  ofilce  of  priest  to  the 
images  of  Micah ;  and  that  this  Levite,  priest 
afterwards  to  the  idols  of  Dan,  was  no  other 
than  Jonathan,  the  son  of  Qershom,  the  son  of 
Moses.  In  later  times  the  practice  of  secret 
idolatry  was  carried  to  greater  lengths.  Images 
were  set  op  on  the  oom-floors,  in  the  wine-vats, 
and  behind  the  doors  of  private  houses  (Is.  Ivii. 
8 ;  Hos.  ix.  If  2) ;  and  to  check  this  tendency 
the  statute  in  Deut  xxviL  15  was  originally 
promulgated.  Under  Samuel's  administration 
a  fast  was  held,  and  purificatory  rites  performed, 
to  mark  the  pubUc  renunciation  of  idolatry 


(1  Sam.vii.3-«).  BntinthereigBofSoloaMNi 
an  this  was  forgotten.  Each  of  hb  many  fbr» 
eign  wives  brought  with  her  the  gods  of  her 
own  nation ;  and  the  gods  of  Ammon,  Moab, 
and  Zidon,  were  openly  worshipped.  Beho- 
boam,  the  son  of  an  Ammonite  mother,  perpet- 
uated the  wont  fbatnres  of  Solomon's  ioolalnr 
(I  K.  xiv.  29-S4) ;  and  in  his  reign  was  maiie 
the  mat  schism  in  the  national  rSi^ion ;  when 
Jeroboam,  f^h  from  his  reo(^]ections  of  the 
Apb  worship  of  Egypt,  erected  golden  calves 
at  Bethel  and  at  Dan,  and  b^  this  crafty  state- 
policy  severed  forever  the  kingdoms  of  Jndah 
and  Israel  (1  K.  zii.  26-83 j.  The  successors 
of  Jeroboam  followed  in  his  steps,  till  Ahab, 
who  marri^  a  Zidonian  princess,  at  her  insti- 
gation (I  K.  xxi.  25)  built  a  temple  and  altar 
to  Baal,  and  revived  all  the  abommations  of  the 
Amorites  (I  K.  xxL  26).  Compared  with  the 
wonhip  of  Baal,  the  worship  of  the  calves  was 
a  venisJ  oflbnce,  probably  beomse  it  was  morallv 
less  detestable  and  also  less  anti-nationa]  (I  &. 
xii.  28 ;  2  K.  x.  28-81 ).  Henceforth  Baal-wor- 
ship  becune  so  completely  identified  with  the 
northern  kingdom  that  it  is  described  as  walk- 
ing in  the  way  or  statutes  of  the  kings  of  Is- 
rael (2  K.  xvi.  8,  xvii.  8),  as  distinguished  from 
the  sin  of  Jeroboam,  llie  conquest  of  the  ten 
tribes  by  Shalmaneser  was  for  them  the  last 
scene  of  the  drama  of  abominations  which  had 
been  enacted  nninterraptedl^  for  upwards  of 
250  years.  In  tiie  northern  kingdom  no  reform- 
er arose  to  vary  the  lon^  line  of  royal  apostates : 
whatever  was  eflbcted  m  the  way  of  reforma- 
tion was  done  by  the  hands  of  the  people  (2 
Chr.  xxxi.  1).  The  first  act  of  Heaekiah  on 
ascending  the  throne  was  the  restoration  and 
purification  of  the  temple,  which  had  been  dis- 
mantled and  closed  during  the  latter  part  of 
his  fother's  life  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  24,  xxix.  31. 
The  iconoclastic  spirit  was  not  confined  to  Judsli 
and  Benjamin,  but  spread  throughout  Ephralm 
and  Manasseh  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  I ),  and,  to  all  ex- 
ternal appearance,  idolatry  was  extirpated.  But 
the  reform  extended  little  below  the  snrfiuse  (Is. 
xxix.  18).  With  the  death  of  Josiah  ended 
Uie  last  effort  to  revive  among  the  people  a 
purer  ritual,  if  not  a  purer  fkiui.  Tne  lamp 
of  David,  which  had  long  shed  but  a  struggling 
ray,  flickered  for  a  while,  and  tiien  went  out  in 
the  darkness  isf  Babylonian  captivity.  But 
foreign  exile  was  poweriess  to  eradicate  the 
deep  inbred  tendency  to  idolatiT.  One  of  the 
fint  difficulties  with  which  Esra  had  to  contend, 
and  which  brought  him  well  nigh  to  despair, 
was  the  haste  with  which  his  countrymen  took 
them  fbreign  wives  of  the  people  or  the  land, 
and  folfowed  them  in  all  tiieir  abominations 
(Ezr.  ix.).  The  conquests  of  Alexander  in 
Asia  caused  Greek  influence  to  be  extensivelr 
fUt,  and  Greek  idolatiy  to  be  first  tolerated, 
and  then  practised,  by  the  Jews  (1  Macci.  48- 
50,  54).  The  attempt  of  Antiochus  to  estab- 
lish this  form  of  wonhip  was  vigorously  re8is^ 
ed  by  Mattathias  (1  Maoc  ii.  98-26 ).  The 
erection  of  synagogues  has  been  assigned  as  a 
reason  for  the  comparative  purity  of  ue  Jewish 
worship  after  the  captivity,  while  anothercausc 
has  been  discovered  in  the  hatred  for  Imapes  ac- 
quired by  the  Jews  In  their  interoonrae  with  the 
Persians.    It  has  been  a  question  much  debated 
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wlietber  the  Israelites  were  ever  so  hr  g^ven  up 
to  idoUtiy  ms  to  lose  all  knowledge  of  the  trae 
God.  It  would  be  hard  to  assert  this  of  any 
nadon,  and  still  more  difficult  to  prove.  But 
there  is  still  room  for  grave  suspicion  that 
amonff  the  masses  of  the  people,  thoup^h  the 
idea  or  a  supreme  Being  —  of  whom  the  images 
they  worshipped  were  but  the  distorted  repre- 
sentatiTes  —  was  not  entirely  lost,  it  was  so  ob- 
scured as  to  be  but  dimly  apprehended  (2  Chr. 
zv.  3). — IL  The  old  religion  of  the  Shemitic 
races  consisted,  in  the  opinion  of  Movers,  in 
thede^cation  of  the  powers  and  laws  of  nature ; 
these  powers  being  considered  either  as  distinct 
and  independent,  or  as  maniiestations  of  one 
supreme  and  all-ruling  being.  In  most  instan- 
ces the  two  ideas  were  oo-existent.  The  deity, 
following  human  analogy,  was  conceived  of  as 
male  and  female:  the  one  representing  the 
active,  the  other  the  passive  principle  of  nature ; 
the  former  the  source  of  spiritual,  the  latter  of 
physicfd  life.  The  sun  and  moon  were  early 
selected  as  outward  symbols  of  this  all-pervad- 
ing power,  and  the  worship  of  the  heavenly 
bmlios  was  not  only  the  most  ancient  but  the 
most  prevalent  system  of  idolatry.  Taking  its 
rise  in  the  plains  of  ChaldsBa,  it  spread  through 
E^Tpt,  Greece,  Scythia,  and  even  Mexico  and 
Ceyfon  (comp.  Deut.  iv.  19,  xvii.  3;  Jobxxxi. 
26-33).  It  ie  probable  that  the  Israelites  learnt 
their  first  lessons  in  sun-worship  from  the  Egyp- 
tians, in  whose  religious  system  that  luminary, 
as  Osiris,  held  a  prominent  place.  The  Phceni- 
cians worshipped  him  under  the  title  of  "Lord 
of  heaven."  As  Molech  or  Milcom,  the  sun  was 
worshipped  by  the  Ammonites,  and  as  Che- 
mosh  by  the  Moabites.  The  Hadad  of  the  Syrians 
is  the  same  deity.  The  Assyrian  Bel,  or  bclus, 
is  another  form  of  Baal.  By  the  later  kin^s 
of  Judah,  sacred  horses  and  chariots  were  deoi- 
cated  to  the  sun-god,  as  by  the  Persians  (2  K. 
xxiii.  11).  The  moon,  worshipped  by  the  Phoe- 
nicians under  the  name  of  Astarte  or  Baaltis, 
the  passive  power  of  nature,  as  Baal  was  the 
active,  and  known  to  the  Hebrews  as  Ashtaroth 
or  Ashtoreth,  the  tutelary  goddess  of  the  Zido- 
nians,  appears  early  among  the  objects  of  Israel- 
itish  idolatry.  But,  though  we  have  no  positive 
historical  account  of  star-worship  before  the 
Assyrian  period,  we  may  infor  that  it  was  early 
practised  in  a  concrete  n>rm  among  the  Israel- 
ites from  the  allusions  in  Amos  v.  26,  and  Acts 
vii.  42,  43.  However  this  may  be.  Movers  con- 
tends that  the  later  star-worship,  introduced  by 
Abas,  and  followed  by  Bfanassen,  was  purer  ancl 
more  spirituiU  in  its  nature  than  the  Israelito- 
PhoBuician  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies  under 
symbolical  forms  as  Baal  and  Asherah;  and 
that  it  was  not  idolatry  in  the  same  sense  that 
the  latter  was,  but  of  a  simply  contemplative 
character.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  divine  honors  paid  to  the  "  Queen  of 
Heaven  "  (or  as  others  render  "  the  frame  "  or 
"  structure  of  the  heavens  '*)  were  equally  dis- 
sociated from  image  worship.  The  aUusions  in 
Job  xxxviii.  31,  32,  are  too  obscure  to  allow 
any  inference  to  be  drawn  as  to  the  mysterious 
influences  which  were  held  by  the  old  astrolo^rs 
to  be  exercised  by  the  stars  over  human  destiny, 
nor  is  there  sufficient  evidence  to  connect  them 
with  any  thing  more  recondite  than  the  astro- 
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nomical  knowledge  of  the  period.  The 
may  be  said  of  the  poetical  figure  in  Deborah's 
chant  of  triumph,  "  the  stars  from  their  high- 
ways warred  with  Sisera"  (Judg.  v.  20).  In 
the  later  times  of  the  monarchy,  Mazzaloth, 
the  planets,  or  the  lodiacal  signs,  received,  next 
to  the  sun  and  moon,  their  share  of  popular  ad- 
oration (2  K.  xxiii.  5).  Beast-worsnip,  as  ex- 
empUfiea  in  the  calves  of  Jeroboam  and  the 
dark  hints  which  seem  to  point  to  the  goat  of 
Mendes,  has  already  been  alluded  to.  There 
is  no  actual  proof  that  the  Israelites  ever  joined 
in  the  service  of  Dason,  the  fish-god  of  the 
Philistines,  though  Ahaxiah  sent  stealthily  to 
Baalzebub,  the  fly-god  of  Ekron  (2  K.  i.),  and 
in  later  times  the  braxen  serpent  became  the  ob- 
ject of  idolatrous  homage  (2  K.  xviii.  4).  Of 
pure  hero-worship  among  the  Shemitic  races 
we  find  no  trace.  The  reference  in  Wisd.  xiv. 
1  ."S  is  to  a  later  practice  introduced  by  the  Greeks. 
The  singular  reverence  with  which  trees  hav% 
been  honored  is  not  without  example  in  the 
history  of  the  Hebrews.  The  terebinth  at 
Mamre,  beneath  which  Abraham  built  an  altar 
(Gren.  xii.  7,  xiii.  18),  and  the  memorial  grovo 
planted  b^  him  at  Beersheba  (Gen.  xxi.  33), 
were  intimately  connected  with  patriarchal 
worship.  Mountains  and  high  places  were 
chosen  spots  for  oflerin^  sacrifice  and  incense 
to  idols  (1  K.  xi.  7,  xiv.  23) ;  and  the  retire- 
ment of  gardens  and  the  thick  shade  of  woods 
offered  great  attractions  to  their  worshippem 
(2  K.  x^.  4 ;  Is.  i.  29  ;  Hos.  iv.  13).  The  host 
of  heaven  was  worshipped  on  the  house-top  (2 
K.  xxiii.  12;  Jer.  xix.  3,  xxxii.  29;  Zepfi.  i. 
5).  The  priests  of  the  fsdse  worship  are  some- 
times designated  Chemarim,  a  word  of  Syriac 
ori^n,  to  which  difibrent  meanings  have  been 
assigned.  It  is  applied  to  the  non-Levitical 
priests  who  burnt  incense  on  the  high  places 
(2  K.  xxiii.  5)  as  well  as  the  priests  of  the 
calves  (Hos.  x.  5).  In  addition  to  the  priests, 
there  were  other  persons  intimately  connected 
with  idolatrous  ntes,  and  tlie  impurities  from 
which  they  were  inseparable.  Both  men  and 
women  consecrated  tnemselves  to  the  servicd 
of  idols:  the  former  as  hedeshim,  for  which 
there  is  reason  to  believe  the  A.  V.  (Deut. 
xxiii.  17,  &c.)  has  not  ffiven  too  harsh  an  equiv- 
alent ;  the  latter  as  he&hM,  who  wove  shrines 
for  Astarte  (2  K.  xxiii.  7).  The  same  class  of 
women  existed  amongthe  Phoenicians,  Arme- 
nians, Lydians,  and  Babylonians  (Epist.  of 
Jerem.  ver.  43).  They  are  distin&;uished  from 
the  public  prostitutes  (Hos.  iv.  14),  and  associ- 
ated with  the  performances  of  sacred  rites. 
Besides  these  accessories,  there  were  the  ordi- 
naiT  rites  of  worship  which  idolatrous  systems 
had  in  common  witn  the  religion  of  the  He- 
brews. Offering  burnt  sacrifices  to  the  idol 
gods  (2  K.  V.  17),  burning  incense  in  their 
honor  (1  K.  xi.  8),  and  bowing  down  in  wor- 
ship before  their  ima^  (1  £  xix.  18),  were 
the  chief  parts  of  their  ritual ;  and  iVom  their 
very  analogy  with  the  ceremonies  of  true  wor- 
ship were  more  seductive  than  the  grosser  forms. 
Nothing  can  be  stronger  or  more  positive  than 
the  language  in  which  these  ceremonies  were 
denounced  by  Hebrew  law.  Every  detail  of 
idol-worship  was  made  the  subject  of  a  sepa* 
rate  enactment,  and  many  of  the  laws,  which 
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tn  thenuelvcs  seem  trivial  and  almost  absnrd, 
receiTe  from  this  point  of  view  their  true  signif- 
icance. We 'are  told  b^  Maimonides  that  the 
prohibitions  against  sowmg  a  field  with  mingled 
seed,  and  wearing  garments  of  mixed  material, 
were  directed  against  the  practices  of  idolaters, 
who  attributed  a  kind  of  magical  influence  to 
the  mixture  (Lev.  xix.  19).  Such  too  were 
the  precepts  which  forbade  that  the  garments 
of  tne  sexes  should  be  interchangea  (Deut. 
xxiii.  5).  There  are  supposed  to  &  allusions 
to  the  practice  of  necromancy  in  Is.  Ixv.  4,  or 
at  any  rate  to  superstitious  rites  in  connection 
with  the  dead.  Cutting  the  flesh  for  the  dead 
(Lev.  xix.  28 ;  1  K.  xviii.  28),  and  making  a 
baldness  between  the  eyes  (Deut.  xiv.  1),  were 
associated  with  idolatrous  rites :  the  latter  be- 
ing a  custom  among  the  Syrians.  The  law 
which  regulated  clean  and  unclean  meats  (Lev. 
XX.  23-26)  mav  be  considered  both  as  a  sanitary 
regulation  and  also  as  having  a  tendency  to 
separate  the  Israelites  from  the  surrounding 
idolatrous  nations.  The  mouse,  one  of  the 
vnclean  animals  of  Leviticus  ^xi.  29),  was 
sacrificed  by  the  ancient  Magi  (Is.  Ixvi.  17). 
Eating  of  the  things  ofiered  was  a  necessary 
appendage  to  the  sacrifice  (oomp.  Ex.  xviii.  12, 
xxxii.  6,  xxxiv.  15 ;  Num.  xxv.  2,  &c.).  The 
Israelites  were  forbidden  "  to  print  any  mark 
apon  them  "  (Lev.  xix.  28),  because  it  was  a 
custom  of  idolaters  to  brand  upon  their  flesh 
some  symbol  of  the  deity  they  worshipped,  as 
4he  ivy-leaf  of  Bacchus  (3  Mace.  ii.  29).  Many 
other  practices  of  false  worship  are  alluded  to, 
and  made  the  subjects  of  rigorous  prohibition, 
but  none  are  more  fr^uently  or  more  severely 
denounced  than  those  which  peculiarly  dis- 
tinguished the  worship  of  Molecn.  It  has  been 
attempted  to  deny  that  the  worship  of  this  idol 
was  polluted  by  the  foul  stain  of  human  sacri- 
fice, but  the  allusions  are  too  plain  and  too 
pointed  to  admit  of  reasonable  doubt  (Deut. 
xii.  31 ;  2  K.  iii.  27  ;  Jer.  vii.  31  ;  Ps.  cvi.  87 ; 
£z.  xxiii.  29).  Nor  was  this  practice  confined 
to  the  rites  of  Molech :  it  extended  to  those  of 
Baal  (Jer.  xix.  5),  and  the  king  of  Moab  (2  K. 
iii.  27)  offered  his  son  as  a  bumtoficrinff  to  his 
ffod  Cfhemosh.  Kissing  the  images  of  the  gods 
(I  K.  xix.  18;  Hos.  xiii.  2),  longing  votive 
oflbrings  in  their  temples  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  10), 
and  carrying  them  to  oattle  (2  Sam.  v.  21),  as 
the  Jews  of  Maccabnus'  army  did  with  the 
things  consecrated  to  the  idols  of  the  Jaronites 
(2  Mace.  xii.  40),  are  usages  connected  with 
idolatry  which  are  casually  mentioned,  though 
not  made  the  objects  of  express  legislation. 
But  soothsaving,  mterpretation  of  dreams,  nec- 
romancy, witchcraft,  magic,  and  other  forms 
of  divination,  are  alike  forbidden  (Deut.  xviii. 
9;  2  K.  i.  2;  Is.  Ixv.  4;  Ez.  xxi.  21).  — m. 
It  remains  now  briefly  to  consider  the  light  in 
which  idolatrv  was  regarded  in  the  Mosaic  code, 
and  the  penalties  with  which  it  was  visited.  If 
one  main  object  of  the  Hebrew  polity  was  to 
teach  the  unity  of  God,  the  extermination  of 
idolatry  was  but  a  subordinate  end.  JehovsJi, 
the  God  of  the  Israelites,  was  the  civil  head  of 
the  State.  He  was  the  theocratic  king  of  the 
people,  who  had  delivered  them  frt>m  bondage, 
and  to  whom  they  had  taken  a  willing  oath  of 
allegiance.    Idolatiy,  therefore,  to  an  Israelite 


j  was  a  state  ofience  (1  Sam.  xv.  23),  a  political 
:  crime  of  the  gravest  character,  h^h  treason 
!  against  the  majesty  of  his  kin^.  But  it  was 
much  more  than  all  this.  While  the  idolatry 
of  foreign  nations  is  stigmatized  merely  as  an 
abomination  in  the  sight  of  God,  which  called 
for  his  vengeance,  the  sin  of  the  Israelites  is 
regarded  as  of  more  glaring  enormity  and 
greater  moral  guilt  in  the  figurative  lan- 
(magc  of  the  prophets,  the  relation  between 
Jehovah  and  his  people  is  represented  as  a  mar- 
riage bond  (Is.  liv.  5;  Jer.  iii.  14),  and  the 
worship  of  false  gods  with  all  its  accompani- 
ments (Lev.  XX.  56)  becomes  then  the  greatest 
of  social  wrongs  (Hos.  ii^. ;  Jer.  iii.,  &c.).  Re 
garded  in  a  moral  aspect^  false  gods  are  called 
"  stumbling-blocks  "  (Ez.  xiv.  3),  « lies  "  (Am. 
ii.  4;  Rom.  i.  25),  "horrore"  or  "frights" 
n  K.  XV.  13;  Jer.  I.  38),  "abominations" 
(Deut.  xxix.  17,  xxxii.  16;  I  K.  xl.  5;  2  K. 
xxiii.  13),  "guilt "  (abstract  for  concrete.  Am. 
viii.  14,  aahmah;  comp.  2  Chr.  xxix.  18,  per- 
haps with  a  play  on  Ashimat  2  K.  xvii.  30), 
and  with  a  profound  sense  of  the  degradation 
consequent  upon  their  worship,  they  are  char- 
acterized by  ttie  prophets,  whose  mission  it  was 
to  warn  the  peo^e  a^nst  them  (Jer.  xliv.  4), 
as  "shame  (Jer.  xi.  13;  Hos.  ix.  10).  As 
considered  witn  reference  to  Jehovah,  they  are 
"other  gods"  (Josh.  xxiv.  2,  16),  "strange 
gods  "  (Deut.  xxxii.  16),  "new  gods"  (Judg. 
V.  8),  "devils,— not  God"  (Deut  xxxii.  17; 
1  Cor.  X.  20,  21 ) ;  and,  as  denoting  their  for- 
eign origin,  "gods  of  the  foreigner"  (Josh, 
xxiv.  14,  15).  Idolatry,  therefore,  being  from 
one  point  of  view  a  political  ofience,  could  be 
punished  without  infringement  of  civil  rights. 
rT^o  penalties  were  attacned  to  mere  opinions. 
For  aught  we  know,  theological  speculation 
may  have  been  as  rife  among  the  Hebrews  as 
in  modem  times,  though  such  was  not  the  ten- 
dency of  the  Shemitic  mind.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, such  speculations,  heterodox  though  thev 
might  be,  but  overt  acts  of  idolatry,  whicn 
wore  made  the  subjects  of  legislation.  The 
first  and  second  commandments  are  directed 
against  idolatry  of  every  form.  Individuals 
and  communities  were  equallv  amenable  to  the 
rigorous  code.  The  individual  ofifonder  waa 
devoted  to  destruction  (Ex.  xxii.  20) ;  his  near- 
est relatives  were  not  only  bound  to  denounce 
him  and  deliver  him  up  to  punishment  f  Deut. 
xiii.  2-10),  but  iheir  hands  were  to  strike  the 
first  blow  when,  on  the  evidence  of  two  wit- 
nesses at  least,  he  was  stoned  (Deut.  xvii.  2-5). 
To  attempt  to  seduce  others  to  false  worship 
was  a  crime  of  equal  enormitv  (Deut.  xiii. 
6-10).  An  idolatrous  nation  shared  a  similar 
fate.  — IV.  Much  indirect  evidence  on  this  sub- 
ject might  be  supplied  by  an  investigation  of 
proper  names.  Traces  of  tne  sun-worship  of  the 
ancient  Canaanites  remain  in  the  nomenclature 
of  their  country.  Beth-Shemesh,  "house  of 
the  sun,"  En-Snemesh,  "  spring  of  the  sun," 
and  Ir-Shemesh,  "city  of  the  sun,"  whether 
thev  be  the  original  Canaanitish  names  or  their 
Hebrew  renderings,  attest  the  reverence  paid 
to  the  source  of  light  and  heat,  the  symbol 
of  the  fertilizing  power  of  nature.  Sam* 
son,  the  Hebrew  national  hero,  took  his  name 
from  the  same  luminary,  and  was  bom  in  a 
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aonntaia-TilUige  above  the  modern  'Ain  Shemg 
(En-Shemesh).  The  name  of  Baal,  the  sun- 
sod,  is  one  of  the  most  common  occurrence 
m  compound  words,  and  is  often  associated 
with  places  consecrated  to  his  worship.  The 
Iftoon,  Astarte  or  Ashtaroth,  gave  her  name  to 
a  city  of  Bashan  (Josh.  xiii.  12,  31).  Nebo 
enters  into  many  compounds:  Nebn-zaradan, 
Samgar-nebo,  and  the  like.  Bel  is  found  in 
Belshazzar,  Belte-shazzar,  and  others.  Che- 
mosh,  the  fire-god  of  Moab,  appears  in  Carche- 
mish,  and  Peor  in  Beth-Peor.  tlalcom,  a  name 
which  occurs  but  once,  and  then  of  a  Moabite 
by  birth,  may  have  been  connected  with  Mo- 
lech  and  Milcom.  A  glimpse  of  star-worship 
may  be  seen  in  the  name  of  the  dt^  Chesil. 
It  is  impossible  to  pursue  this  investigation  to 
any  length:  the  hints  which  have  been  thrown 
out  may  prove  suggestive. 

Id'uely  1  £sd.  viii.  43.    I  Ariel  I.]    Ap. 

Idume'a,  Is.  xxxiv.  5,  6;  Ex.  xxxv.  15, 
zxxvi.  5;  I  Maoc.  iv.  15,  29,  61,  v.  3,  vL  31 ; 
S  BCacc.  xii.  32 ;  Mark  iii.  8.     [Edom.1 

Idome'anBy  2  Maoc.  x.  15, 16.  [Edom.] 
Ap. 

XffaL  L  One  of  the  spies,  son  of  Joseph, 
of  toe  tribe  of  Issachar  (Mum.  xiiL  7). — 2« 
One  of  the  heroes  of  David's  guard,  son  of 
Nathan  of  Zoboh  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  36). 

Igdali'ahy  a  prophet  or  holv  man — "  the 
man  cf  God" — named  once  only  (Jer.  xxxv. 
4),  as  the  father  of  Hanan. 

I^geaL  a  son  of  Shemaiah ;  a  descendant  of 
the  royiUnouse  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iii.  22). 

I'im.  L  The  partial  or  contracted  form  of 
the  name  Lns-ABARiai  (Num.  xxxiii.  45).— 2« 
A  town  in  the  extreme  south  of  Judah  (Josh. 
XV.  28). 

Fje-Ab'anm,  one  of  the  later  halting- 
places  of  the  children  of  Israel  (Num.  xxi.  11, 
xxxiii.  44).  It  was  on  the  boundarv  —  the  S.  £<, 
boundarv— of  the  territory  of  Moao ;  not  on  the 
pasture-aowns  a  *  the  Mislior,  the  modem  Belka, 
ont  in  the  nuV&a ,  the  waste  uncultivated  "  wil- 
derness "  on  its  skirts  (xxi.  11).  No  identifica- 
tion of  its  situation  has  been  attempted. 

I^on»  a  town  in  tl»  jorth  of  I^estine,  be- 
loiu;ing  to  the  tribe  of  Naphtali.  It  was  taken 
and  plundered  by  the  captains  of  Benhadad  (1 
K.  XV.  20 ;  2  Chr.  xvL  4),  and  a  second  time  by 
Tiglath-pUeser  (2  K.  xv.  29).  At  the  base  of 
the  mountains  of  Naphtali,  a  few  miles  N.  W.  of 
the  site  of  Dan,  is  a  fertile  and  beaatiful  little 
plain  called  Metj  *Ayun,  This,  in  all  proba- 
mlity,  is  the  site  of  the  long-lost  lion. 

iklLesh,  the  fether  of  Ira  the  Tekoite  (2 
Sam.  xxUi.  26 ;  1  Chr.  xi.  28,  xxvii.  9). 

Ilaiy  an  Ahohite,  one  of  the  heroes  of  Da- 
vid's guard  (I  Chr.  xi.  29). 

Ulyi^ionxily  an  extensive  district  lying 
along  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic  from 
the  boundary  of  Italy  on  the  north  to  Epirus 
on  the  south,  and  oontignons  to  Mossia  and 
Munedonia  on  the  east  (Bom.  xv.  19). 

Image*    [Idol.] 

Imla^  fetner  or  progenitor  of  Micaiah  the 
IMmphet  (2  Chr.  xviii.  7,  8).    The  form 

rmlah  is  employed  in  the  parallel  narra- 
tive (I  K.xxii.  8,9). 

Immaa^uel.  the  symbolical  name  given  by 
the  prophet  Isaiah  to  the  child  who  was  an- 


nounced to  Ahaz  and  the  people  of  Judah  as 
the  sizn  which  God  would  give  of  their  deliver- 
ance from  their  enemies  (Is.  vii.  14).  It  is  ap- 
plied by  the  Apostle  Matthew  to  Uie  Messian, 
bom  of  the  Virgin  (Matt.  i.  23).  In  the  earlv 
part  of  the  reign  of  Ahaz,  the  kingdom  of  Judah 
was  threatens  with  annihilation  by  the  com- 
bined armies  of  Syria  and  Israel.  Jerusalem 
was  menaced  with  a  siege.  The  kins^  had  gone 
to  "  the  conduit  of  the  upper  pool,  when  the 
P|tt>phet  met  him  with  the  message  of  consola- 
tion. Not  only  were  the  designs  of  the  hostile 
armies  to  fail,  but  within  sixty-five  years  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  would  be  overthrown.  In 
confirmation  of  his  words,  the  prophet  bids 
Ahaz  ask  a  sign  of  Jehovah,  which  tlie  king, 
with  pretended  humility,  refused  to  do.  After 
administering  a  severe  rebuke  to  Ahaz  for  his 
obstinacy,  I«uah  announces  the  siffn  which  Je- 
hovah Himself  wonld  eive  unasked:  "Behold! 
the  virffin  is  with  child  and  beared  a  son,  and 
she  shfdl  call  his  name  ImmanudJ*  The  inter- 
preters of  this  passage  are  naturally  divided 
mto  three  classes.  The  first  class  consists  of 
those  who  refbr  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy 
to  a  historical  event,  which  followed  immedi- 
ately upon  its  deliveiy.  The  mMority  of  Chris- 
tian wnters,  till  withm  the  last  fifty  years,  form 
a  second  class,  and  applv  the  prophccv  exclusive- 
ly to  the  Messiah ;  while  a  third  class,  almost 
equally  numerous,  agree  in  considering  both 
these  explanations  true,  and  hold  that  the  proph- 
ecy haa  an  immediate  and  literal  fulfilment, 
but  was  completely  accomplished  in  the  mirac- 
ulous conception  and  birth  of  Chridt.  Among 
the  first  are  numbered  the  Jewish  writers  of  all 
ages,  without  exception.  Some,  as  Jarchi  and 
Aben  Ezra,  refer  the  prophecy  to  a  son  of  Isaiah 
himself,  others  to  Hezekiah,  and  others  to  a  son 
of  Ahaz  by  another  wife,  as  Kimchi  and  Abar- 
banel.  Interpreters  of  the  second  class,  who 
refer  the  prophecy  solelv  to  the  Messiah,  of 
course  understand  by  the  *alm&k  the  Virgin 
Mary.  Against  this  hypothesis  of  a  solelv 
Messianic  refermce,  it  is  objected  that  the  birth 
of  the  Messiah  could  not  be  a  sign  of  deliver- 
ance to  the  people  of  Judah  in  the  time  of  Ahaz. 
Vitringa  explains  it  thus :  as  surely  as  Messiah 
would  oe  bom  of  the  Viigin,  so  surely  would 
God  deliver  the  Jews  from  the  threatened  evil. 
But  this  explanation  involves  another  difficulty. 
Before  the  child  shall  arrive  at  vears  of  dis- 
cretion, the  prophet  announces  the  desolation 
of  the  land  whose  kings  threattned  Ahaz.  In 
view  of  the  difficulties  wluch  attend  these  ex- 
planations of  the  prophecy,  the  third  class  of 
interpreters  above  alluded  to  havu  recourse  to 
a  theoiy  which  combines  the  two  preceding; 
viz.,  the  hypothesis  of  the  double  sense.  They 
suppose  tnat  the  immediate  reference  of  the 
prophet  was  to  some  contemporary  occurrence, 
out  diat  his  words  received  their  tme  and  full 
accomplishment  in  the  birth  of  the  Messiah. 
From  the  manner  in  which  the  quotation  occurs 
in  Matt  i.  23,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Evangelist  did  not  use  it  by  way  of  accom- 
modation, but  as  having  in  view  its  actual  ac- 
complishment. Whatever  may  have  been  his 
opinion  as  to  any  contemporary  or  immediate 
reference  it  might  contain,  this  was  completely 
obscured  by  the  full  conviction  that  burst  upon 
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him  when  he  realiied  its  compleuon  in  the 
MessitUi.  The  hvpothesis  of  the  double  sense 
satisfies  most  of  the  requirements  of  the  prob- 
lem»  and  as  it  is  at  the  same  time  supported  bj 
the  analogy  of  the  Apostle's  quotations  flrom 
the  O.  T.  (Matt  ii.  15,  18,  23,  iv.  15),  we  ac- 
cept it  as  approximating  most  nearly  to  the 
true  solution. 

loi'mer,  the  founder  of  an  important  family 
of  priests  (1  Chr.  ix.  12;  Neh.  xi.  13).  This 
family  had  charge  of,  and  gave  its  name  to,  the 
sixteenth  course  of  the  senrice  (I  Chr.  xxiv. 
14).«-2.  Apparently  the  name  of  a  place  in 
Babylonia  (Ezr.  ii.  59 ;  Neh.  yii.  61). 

Im'nai  a  descendant  of  Asher,  son  of  Helem 
(1  Chr.  Yu.  35 ;  comp.  40). 

Im^nah.  L  The  first-bom  of  Asher  (I 
Chr.  vii.  30).  — 2.  Kore  ben-Imnah,  the  Le- 
vite,  assisted  in  the  reforms  of  Hesddsii  (2  Chr. 
xxxi.  14). 

Im'rallf  a  descendant  of  Asher,  of  the 
fiunily  of  ZoPHAH  (1  Chr.  vii.  86). 

Im'ri.  L  A  man  of  Judah  of  the  great 
family  of  Pharex  (1  Chr.  ix.  4). — 2.  Father  or 
progenitor  of  Zaccur  (Neh.  lii.  2). 

Incense.  The  incense  employed  in  the 
service  of  the  tabernacle  was  compounded  of  the 
perfumes  stacte,  onycha,  galbanum,  and  pure 
nrankincense.  AU  incense  which  was  not  made 
of  these  ingredients  was  forbidden  to  be  offered 
(Ex.  XXX.  9).  According  to  Rashi  on  Ex.  xxx. 
34,  the  above-mentioned  perfumes  were  mixed 
in  equal  proportions,  seventy  manehs  being 
taken  of  each.  In  addition  to  the  four  ingre- 
dients already  mentioned,  Rashi  enumerates 
neven  others.  Joscphus  mentions  thirteen.  The 
proportions  of  the  additional  spices  are  given 
oy  Afaimonides  as  fbllows.  Oi  mvrrh,  cassia, 
spikenard,,and  safiVon,  sixteen  manehs  each.  Of 
costus  twelve  manehs,  cinnamon  nine  manehs, 
sweet  bark  diree  manehs.  The  weight  of  the 
whole  confection  was  368  manehs.  To  these 
was  added  the  fourth  part  of  a  cab  of  salt  of 
Sodom,  with  amber  of  Jordan,  and  an  herb  called 
"the  smoke-raiser,"  known  only  to  the  cun- 
ning in  such  matters,  to  whom  the  secret  de- 
scended by  tradition.  In  the  ordinaiy  daily 
service  one  maneh  was  used,  half  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  half  in  the  evening.  Allowing  then  one 
manch  of  incense  for  each  day  of  the  solar  year, 
the  three  manehs  which  remained  were  again 

Sounded,  and  used  by  the  hiffh-priest  on  the 
ay  of  atonement  (Lev.  xvi.  12).  A  store  of  it 
was  constantly  kept  in  the  temple.  The  in- 
cense possessed  the  threefold  characteristic  of 
bcinic  salted  (not  "  tempered"  as  in  A.  V.),  pure 
and  holy.  Salt  was  the  symbol  of  incorrupt- 
ncss,  an'd  nothing,  says  Maimonides,  wosoffbred 
without  it,  except  the  wine  of  the  drink-ofibr- 
ings,  the  blood,  and  the  wood  (cf.  Lev.  ii.  13). 
Aaron,  as  high-priest,  was  originally  appointed 
to  ofiRsr  incense;  but  in  the  daily  service  of 
the  second  temple  the  office  devolved  upon 
the  inferior  priests,  from  among  whom  one 
was  chosen  by  lot  (Luke  i.  9)  each  morning 
and  evening.  The  officiating  priest  appointed 
another,  whose  office  it  was  to  take  the  fire 
from  the  brazen  altar.  The  times  of  offering 
incense  were  specified  in  the  instructions  first 
nven  to  Moses  (Ex.  xxx.  7,  8).  The  mom- 
mg  incense  was  offered  when  the  lamps  were 


trimmed  in  the  Holy  place,  and  before  tht 
sacrifice,  when  the  watcnman  set  for  the  pnr^ 

C)  announced  the  break  of  day.  Whtm  the 
ps  were  lighted  ''between  the  evenings," 
after  the  evening  sacrifice,  and  before  the  dnnk- 
offbrings  were  oifered,  incense  was  again  burnt 
on  the  golden  altar,  which  "belonged  to  the 
oracle"  (1  K.  vi.  22),  and  stood  before  the  veil 
which  separated  the  Holy  place  from  the  Holy 
of  Holies,  the  throne  of  God  (Rev.  viii.  4). 
When  the  priest  entered  the  Holy  place  with 
the  incense,  all  the  people  were  removed  from 
the  temple,  and  from  between  the  porch  and  the 
altar  (cf.  Luke  i.  10).  Profound  silence  was  ob- 
served amonff  the  congregation  who  were  pray- 
ing without  (cf.  Rev.  viii.  1 ) ;  and  at  a  signal 
from  the  prefect,  the  priest  cast  the  incense  on 
the  fire,  and,  bowing  reverently  towards  the 
Holy  of  Holies,  retired  slowly  backwards,  not 
prolonging  his  prayer,  that  he  might  not  alarm 
the  congregation,  or  cause  them  to  fear  that  he 
had  been  struck  dead  for  offering  unworthily 
(Lev.  xvi.  13 ;  Luke  i.  21 ).  On  the  day  of 
atonement  the  service  was  different.  The  offer- 
ing of  incense  has  formed  a  part  of  the  religions 
ceremonies  of  most  ancient  nations.  It  was  an 
element  in  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the  Israel- 
ites (Jer.  xi.  12,  17,  xlviii.  35;  2  Chr.  xxxiv. 
25 1.  With  regard  to  the  symbolical  meaning 
of  incense,  opinions  have  been  many  and  widely 
differing.  Looking  upon  incense  in  connection 
with  tM  other  ceremonial  observances  of  the 
Mosaic  ritual,  it  would  rather  seem  to  be  sjmr 
bolical,  not  of  prayer  itself,  but  of  that  which 
makes  prayer  acceptable, — the  intercession  of 
Christ  In  Rev.  viii.  3,  4,  the  incense  is  spo- 
ken of  as  something  distinct  from,  though  of- 
fered with,  the  prayers  of  all  the  saints  (cf.  Luke 
L  10) ;  and  in  Kev.  v.  8  it  is  the  eolden  vials, 
and  not  the  odors  or  incense,  which  are  said  to 
be  the  prayen  of  saints. 

India*  The  name  of  India  does  not  occur 
in  the  Bible  before  the  book  of  Esther,  where  it 
is  noticed  as  the  limit  of  the  territories  of  Ahas- 
uerus  in  the  EUbst,  as  Ethiopia  was  in  the  West 
(i.  1 ;  viii.  9).  The  India  of  the  book  of  Esther 
is  not  the  peninsula  of  Hindostan,  but  the 
country  surrounding  the  Indus,  the  Pvniab,  and 
perhaps  Scinde,  In  1  Mace.  viii.  8,  India  is 
reckoned  among  the  countries  which  Eumenes, 
king  of  Pergamus,  received  out  of  the  former 
possessions  of  Antiochus  the  Great.  A  more 
authentic  notice  of  the  country  occurs  in  1  Mace 
xi.  37.  But  though  the  imuiw  of  India  occurs 
so  seldom,  the  people  and  productions  of  that 
country  must  have  been  tolerably  well  known 
to  the  Jews.  There  is  undoubted  evidence  that 
an  active  trade  was  carried  on  between  India 
and  Western  Asia.  The  trade  opened  by  Solo 
mon  with  Ophir  through  the  Red  Sea  chieffy 
consisted  of  Indian  articles.  The  connection 
thus  established  with  India  led  to  the  opinio* 
that  the  Indians  were  included  under  the  etii- 
nological  title  of  Cnsh  ((Sen.  x.  6). 

Inheritance.    [Heir.] 

Ink,  Inkhom.    [Writing.] 

Inn.  The  Hebrew  word  {mdlan)  thus  ren- 
dered literally  signifies  "  a  lodging-plaoe  for  the 
night."  Inns,  in  our  sense  c?  the  term,  were, 
as  they  still  are,  unknown  in  the  East,  where 
hospitality  is  reUgioosly  practised.    The  khans^ 
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w  carsvaannts,  are  tb"  representatives  of 
European  inns,  and  theM  were  established  but 
gnuloally.  It  is  doubtfui  whether  there  is  any 
ailnsion  to  them  in  the  Old  Testament.  The 
halting-plaoe  of  a  caravan  was  selected  origi- 
nally on  account  of  its  proximity  to  water  or 
pasture,  by  which  the  travellers  pitched  their 
tents  and  passed  the  ni^ht.  Such  was  undoubt- 
edly the  ''inn  "  at  which  occurred  the  incident 
in  the  life  of  Moses,  narrated  in  Ex.  iv.  24 
(comp.  Gen.  xlii.  27).  On  the  more  frequented 
routes,  remote  from  towns  (Jer.  ix.S),  caravan- 
serais were  in  course  of  time  erected,  often 
at  the  expense  of  the  wealthy.  The  following 
description  of  one  of  those  on  the  road  from 
Bagdad  to  Babvlon  will  suffice  for  all :  — "  It  is 
a  large  and  substantial  square  building,  in  the 
distance  resembling  a  fortress,  being  surrounded 
with  a  lofty  wall,  and  flanked  by  round  towers  to 
defend  the  inmates  in  case  of  attack.  Passing 
through  a  strong  gateway,  the  guest  alters  a 
large  court,  the  sides  of  which  are  divided  into 
numerous  arched  compartments,  open  in  front, 
for  the  accommodation  of  separate  parties  and 
for  the  reception  of  goods,  in  the  centre  is  a 
spacious  raised  platform,  used  for  sleeping  upon 
at  nieht,  or  for  tne  devotions  of  the  faithful  aur- 
ing  the  day.  Between  the  outer  wall  and  the 
compartments  are  wide  vaulted  arcades,  extend- 
ing round  the  entire  building,  where  the  beasts 
of  burden  are  placed.  Upon  the  roof  of  the 
arcades  is  an  excellent  terrace,  and  over  the 
gateway  an  elevated  tower  containing  two  rooms 
>— one  of  which  is  open  at  the  sides,  permitting 
the  occupants  to  emoy  every  breath  of  air  that 
passes  across  the  h^ted  plain.  The  terrace  is 
tolerably  dean  ;  but  the  court  and  stabling  be- 
low are  ankle-deep  in  chopped  straw  and  filth  " 
(Loftus,  Chaldaa,  p.  13).  The  irav6oxdav 
(Luke  X.  34)  probably  differed  from  the  jcaro- 
A»fia  (Luke  ii.  7)  in  having  a  "  host"  or  "  inn- 
keeper" (Luke  X.  35 1,  who  supplied  some  ibw 
of  toe  neoessarv  provisions,  ana  attended  to  the 
wants  of  traveUers  left  to  his  charge. 

Instant,  Instantly.    Urgent,  uigently, 

or  fervently,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
Msaages  (Luke  vii.  4,  xxiii.  23 ;  Acts  xxvi.  7 ; 
Rom.  xU.  12).  In  2  Tim.  iv.  2,  we  find  "  be 
instant  in  season  and  out  of  season."  The  lit- 
eral sense  is  "stand  ready"— "be  alert"  for 
whatever  may  happen. 

lo'nia.  The  substitution  of  this  word  for 
"  India "  in  1  Biacc.  vili.  8  is  a  conjecture  of 
Gfotius  without  any  authority  of  MSB.  The 
name  was  given  in  earlj  times  to  that  part  of 
the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor  which  lay  be- 
tween JSoUs  on  the  north,  and  Doris  on  the 
south.  In  Boman  times,  Ionia  ceased  to  have 
any  political  si^flcance,  being  absorbed  in  the 
|Movtnce  of  Aaia. 

Iphedei'ahy  a  descendant  of  Benjamin,  one 
of  the  Ben»*Shashak  (1  Chr.  viii.  25). 

It,  1  Chr.  Til.  12.     [Iri.I 

Tra.  L  "  The  Jainte,"^ named  in  the  cata- 
logne  of  David's  great  officers  (2  Sam.  xx.  26). 
— 2.  One  of  the  heroes  of  David's  guard  ( 2  Sam. 
xxiii.  38;  1  Chr.  xi.  40). — 8.  Another  of  Da- 
vid's guflurd,  a  Tekoite,  son  of  Ikkesh  (2  Sam. 
xxiiL26;  1  Chr.  xi.  28). 

I'rad.  Son  of  Enoch;  grandson  of  Cain, 
and  tether  of  Mehi\jael  (Gen.  iv.  18). 


Tmnif  a  leader  of  the  Edomltes  ( Gen.  xxx  v^ 
43 ;  1  Chr.  i.  54),  i.«.,  the  chief  of  a  family  oi 
tribe.    No  identification  of  him  has  been  found. 

Ir-ha-he'reSy  in  A.  V.  Thb  Citt  of  Dk- 

8TRUCT10N,  the  name  or  an  appellation  of  a 
city  in  Egypt,  mentioned  only  in  Is.  xix.  18. 
There  are  various  explanations.  1 .  "  The  city 
of  the  sun,"  a  translation  of  the  Egyptiaa 
sacred  name  of  Heliopolis.  2.  "  The  city 
Heres,"  a  transcription  in  the  second  word  of 
the  Egm>tian  sacred  name  of  Heliopolis,  Ha- 
JLkf  "  the  abode  (lit.  '  house '|,  of  the  sun."  3. 
"  A  city  destroyoci,"  lit.  "  a  city  of  destruction," 
meaning  that  one  of  the  five  cities  mentioned 
should  be  destroyed,  according  to  Isaiah's. 
idiom.  4.  "A  city  preserved,"  meaning  that 
one  of  the  five  cities  mentioned  should  he  pre- 
served. The  first  of  these  explanations  ia 
highly  improbable,  for  we  find  elsewhere  both 
the  sacred  and  the  civil  names  of  Heliopolis,  soi 
that  a  third  name,  merely  a  variety  of  the  He- 
brew rendering  of  the  sacred  name,  is  very  un- 
likely. The  second  explanation,  which  we  be- 
lieve has  not  been  hitherto  put  forth,  u  Viable 
to  the  same  objection  as  the  preceding  onv,  be- 
sides that  it  noTsessitates  the  exclusion  of  the 
article.  The  fourth  explanation  would  not 
have  been  noticed  had  it  not  been  supported  by 
the  name  of  Gesenius.  The  common  reading 
and  old  rendering  remains,  which  certainly  pre- 
sent no  critical  difficulties.  A  ve^f  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  xixth  chapter  of  «saiah,  and' 
of  the  xviiith  and  xxth,  which  are  connected 
with  it,  has  inclined  us  to  prefer  it 

I'ri,  1  Esdr.  viii.  62.     [Uriah.]    Ap. 

I'ri  or  Ir^  a  Bei^jamite,  son  of  ^la  (1  Chr. 
vii.  7^  12). 

In^jahy  son  of  Shelemiah,  a  captain  of  the 
ward,  who  met  Jeremiah  in  the  gate  of  Jeru- 
salem called  the  "  gate  of  Benjamin,"  accused 
him  of  being  about  to  desert  to  the  Chaldssans,. 
and  led  him  beck  to  tlie  princes  (Jer.  xxxvii. 
13  14). 

Ir'-nahash.  A  name  which,  like  man^ 
other  names  of  places,  occurs  in  the  genealogi- 
cal lists  of  Judan  (1  Chr.  ir.  12).  No  trace  of 
the  name  of  Ir-nahash  attached  to  any  site  has 
been  discovered. 

I'ron,  one  of  the  cities  of  Naphtali  (Josh, 
xix.  38) ;  hitherto  totally  unknown. 

Iron  (Hcb.  barzel;  Ch.  pars^la),  mentioned 
with  brass  as  the  earliest  of  known  mctab  (Gen. 
iv.  22).  Aa  it  is  rarely  found  in  its  native 
state,  out  generally  in  combination  with  oxy- 
gen, the  knowledge  of  the  art  of  forging  iron, 
which  is  attributed  to  Tubal  Cain,  argues  an 
acquaintance  with  the  difficulti.es  which  attend 
the  smelting  of  this  metal.  A  method  is  cm- 
ployed  by  the  natives  of  India,  extremely  sim- 
ple, and  of  i^reat  antiquity,  which  though  rude 
is  very  effective,  and  suggests  the  possibility'  of 
simihu'  knowledge  in  an  early  stage  of  civiliza- 
tion. Malleable  iron  was  in  common  use,  but 
it  is  doubtful  whether  the  ancients  were  ac- 
quainted with  cast-iron.  The  natural  wealth 
of  the  soil  of  Canaan  is  indicated  by  describing 
it  as  "  a  land  whose  stones  are  iron ''  (Dcut. 
viii.  9).  The  book  of  Job  contains  passagea 
which  indicate  that  iron  was  a  metal  well 
known.  Of  the  manner  of  procuring  it,  we- 
leam  that  "  iron  is  taken  from  dust "  (xxviiL 
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S).  The  "Jwmac$  of  iron  "  (Dent.  ir.  28 ;  1  K. 
Till.  51)  is  a  figure  which  vividly  expresses 
hard  bondage,  as  represented  by  the  severe  la* 
bor  which  attended  the  operation  of  smelting. 
Sheet-iron  was  used  for  cooking  ntensils  (£z. 
iv.  3 ;  cf.  Lev.  vii.  9).  That  it  wasplentifnl  in 
the  time  of  David  appears  from  1  Unr.  xxii.  3. 
The  market  of  Tyre  was  supplied  with  bright 
or  polished  iron  by  the  mercnants  of  Dan  and 
Javan  (Ez.  xxvii.  19).  The  Chalybes  of  the 
Pontus  were  celebrated  as  workers  in  iron  in 
very  ancient  times.  The  produce  of  their  labor 
is  supposed  to  be  alluded  to  in  Jer.  xv.  12,  as 
being  of  superior  quality.  It  was  for  a  long 
time  supposed  that  the  Egvptians  were  igno- 
rant of  the  use  of  iron,  and  that  the  allusions  in 
the  Pentateuch  were  anachronisms,  as  no  traces 
of  it  have  been  found  in  their  monuments ;  but 
in  the  sepulchres  at  Thebes,  butchers  are  repre- 
sented as  sharpening  their  knives  on  a  round 
bar  of  metal  attached  to  their  aprons,  which 
from  its  blue  color  is  presumed  to  be  steel. 
One  iron  mine  only  has  been  discovered  in 
Egypt,  which  was  worked  by  the  ancients.  It 
is^at  Hiiromiimi,  between  the  Nile  and  the  Red 
Sea ;  the  iron  found  by  Mr.  Burton  was  in  the 
form  of  specular  and  red  ore.  That  no  articles 
of  iron  snould  have  been  found  is  easily  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  that  it  is  easily  destroyed 
by  moisture,  and  exposure  to  the  air.  The 
Eg^'ptians  obtained  their  iron  almost  exclusive- 
ly Irom  Assvria  Proper  in  thefbrm  of  bricks  or 
Ings.  Specimens  of  Assyrian  iron-work  over- 
aid  with  bronze  were  discovered  by  Mr.  Lay- 
ard,  and  are  now  in  the  British  Museum.  Iron 
weapons  of  various  kinds  were  found  at  Nim- 
rouu,  but  fell  to  pieces  on  exposure  to  the  air. 
There  is  considerable  doubt  whether  the  an- 
cients were  acquainted  with  cast-iron.  The 
rendering  given  by  the  LXX.  of  Job  xl.  18 
seems  to  imply  that  some  method  nearly  like 
that  of  casting  was  known,  and  is  supported 
by  a  passage  in  Diodorus  (v.  13).  In  Ecclus. 
xxxviii.  28,  we  have  a  picture  of  the  interior  of 
an  iron-smith's  (Is.  xliv.  12)  workshop. 

Ir^pcoly  one  of  the  cities  of  Benjamin  (Josh, 
xviii.  27).  No  trace  has  yet  been  discovered 
•of  its  situation. 

Ir'-Shem^eshy  a  city  of  the  Danites  (Josh. 
xix.  41),  probablv  identical  with  Beth-she- 
MESH,  and,  if  not  identical,  at  least  connected, 
with  Mount  Herbs  (Judg.  i.  35). 

lYu,  the  eldest  son  of  the  great  Caleb,  son 
-of  Jcphunneh  (1  Chr.  iv.  15). 

IsaaCy  the  son  whom  Sarah,  in  accordance 
with  the  divine  promise,  lx>re  to  Abraham  in 
the  hundre<lth  year  of  his  age,  at  Gerar.  In  his 
infancy  he  became  the  object  of  Ishmacrs  jeal- 
ousy ;  and  in  his  youth  (^whcn  twenty-five  years 
old,  according  to  Joseph.  Ant.  i.  13,  §  2)  tlic 
victim,  in  intention,  of  Abraham's  great  sacri- 
ficial act  of  faith.  When  forty  yean  old,  he 
married  Rebekah  his  cousin,  by  whom,  when  he 
was  sixty,  he  had  two  sons,  Esau  and  Jacob. 
In  his  seventy-fifth  vear,  he  and  his  brother  Ish- 
mael  buried  their  rather  Abraham  in  the  cave 
of  MachpelnJi.  From  his  abode  by  the  well 
Lahai-roi,  in  the  South  Country  —  a  barren 
tract,  comprising  a  few  pastures  and  wells,  be- 
tween the  hills  of  Judiea  and  the  Arabian  des- 
^1%  touching  at  its  western  end  rhili<itia,  and 


on  the  north  Hebron  —  Isaac  was  drhren  by  m. 
famine  to  Gerar.  Here  Jehovah  appeared  to 
him  and  bade  him  dwell  there,  and  not  go  over 
into  Egypt,  and  renewed  to  him  the  promises 
made  to  Abraham.  Here  he  subjectedhimself, 
like  Abraham  in  the  same  place  and  under  like 
cireumstanoes  (Gen.  xx.  2),  to  a  rebuke  from 
Abimelech  the  Philistine  king  for  an  equivo- 
cation. Here  he  acquired  great  wealth  by  his 
flocks ;  but  was  repeatedly  disposs^sed  by  the 
Philistines  of  the  wells  which  ne  sunk  at' con- 
venient stations.  At  Beersheba,  Jehovah  ap- 
peared to  him  by  night  and  blessed  him,  and 
ne  built  an  altar  there :  there,  too,  like  Abra- 
ham, he  received  a  visit  from  the  Philistine 
king  Abimelech,  with  whom  he  made  a  cove- 
nant of  peace.  After  the  deceit  by  which  Ja- 
cob acquired  his  father's  blessing,  Isaac  sent  his 
son  to  seek  a  wife  in  Padan-aram ;  and  all  that 
we  know  of  him  during  the  last  forty-three 

J  rears  of  his  life  is  that  he  saw  that  son,  with  a 
aree  and  prosperous  family,  return  to  him  at 
Hebron  (xxxv.  27)  before  he  died  there  at  the 
age  of  180  years.  He  was  buried  by  his  two 
sons  in  the  cave  of  Machnelah.  In  the  N.  T., 
reference  is  made  to  the  ofiering  of  Isaac  (Heb. 
xi.  17 ;  and  James  ii.  21)  and  to  his  blessing 
his  sons  (Heb.  xi.  20).  As  the  child  of  the 
promise,  and  as  the  progenitor  of  the  children 
of  the  promise,  he  is  contrasted  with  IshmacI 
(Rom.  ix.  7,  10;  Gal.  iv.  28;  Heb.  xi.  18). 
In  our  Ix>rd'8  remarkable  argument  witli  the 
Sadducees,  his  histonr  is  carried  b^ond  the 
point  at  which  it  is  left  in  the  O.  T.,  and  be- 
yond the  grave.  Isaac,  of  whom  it  was  said 
(Gen.  xxxv.  29)  that  he  was  gathered  to  his 
people,  is  represented  as  still  living  to  God 
(Liike  XX.  38,  &c.);  and  by  the  same  divine 
authority  he  is  proclaimed  as  an  acknowlcrlgcd 
heir  of  future  glory  ( Matt.  viii.  1 1 ,  &c. ) .  It  has 
been  asked  what  are  the  persecutions  sustained 
by  Isaac  from  Ishmael  to  which  St.  Paul  refers 
(C:U.  iv.  29).  Rashi  relates  a  Jewish  tradition 
of  Isaac  suffering  personal  violence  from  Ish- 
mael, a  tradition  wnich,  as  Mr.  Ellicott  thinks, 
was  adopted  by  St.  Paul.  But  Origen  and 
Au'^ustine  seem  to  doubt  whetlicr  the  passage 
in  CI  en.  xxi.  9  bears  tlie  construction  apparent- 
ly put  upon  it.  The  ofibring-up  of  Isaac  by 
Abraham  has  been  viewed  in  various  li^lit& 
By  Bishop  Warburton  {Diu,  Lea.  b.  vi.  §  5)  the 
wnole  transaction  was  regardcdl  as  "  merely  an 
information  by  action,  instead  of  words,  of  the 
great  sacrifice  of  Christ  for  the  redemption  of 
mankind,  given  at  the  earnest  request  of  Abra- 
ham, who  longed  impatiently  to  see  Christ's 
day."  Mr.  Maurice  {Patn'archs  and  Lawgiven, 
xx.)  draws  attention  to  the  ofiering  of  Isaac  as 
the  last  and  culminating  point  in  the  divine 
education  of  Abraham,  that  which  taught  him 
the  meaning  and  g^und  of  self-sacrifice.  The 
typical  view  of  Isaac  is  bareljr  referred  to  in  the 
N.  T.,  but  it  is  drawn  out  with  minute  partic- 
ularity by  Philo  and  those  interpreters  of  Scrip- 
ture who  were  influenced  by  Alexandrian  phi- 
losophy.^ 

1  This  statement  is  liable  to  miioonstractlon. 
The  true  typical  view  of  leaao  \%  one  thing,  the 
empty  mystiral  notion  of  Philo  qpite  another.  For 
th«  former,  see  Heb.  xi.  17-10;  Gal.  iv. 22-31,  &a.— 
F.». 
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Isai^'all,  the  prophet,  son  of  Amos.  The  He- 
brew name,  oar  shortened  form  of  which  occors 
of  other  persons  [see  Jbsaiah,  Jsbbaiah], 
signifies  SabsatUm  ^Jahu  {b,  shortened  tbrm  of 
Jwcfoah),  Reference  is  plainlj  made  by  the 
prophet  himself.  Is.  Tiii.  18,  to  the  significance 
of  his  own  name  as  well  as  of  thiMe  of  his 
two  sons.  Kimchi  (a.d.  1290)  sajs  in  his  com- 
mentary on  Is.  1. 1,  "We  know  not  his  race, 
nor  of  what  tribe  he  was."  —  I.  The  first  verse 
of  his  book  rons  thus:  "The  vision  of  Isaiah 
the  son  of  Amoz,  which  he  saw  concerning  Jn- 
dah  and  Jemsalem  in  the  days  of  Uzziah,  Jo- 
tham,  Ahaa,  and  Hezekiah,  kings  of  Jndah/'  A 
few  remarks  on  this  verse  will  open  the  way  to 
the  solution  of  several  inquiries  relative  to  the 
prophet  and  his  writings.  1.  This  verse  plain- 
ly prefiioes  at  least  the  first  part  of  the  book 
(ch.  i.-zxxix.),  which  leaves  off  in  Hezekiah's 
reign.  2.  We  are  authorized  to  infer,  that  no 
part  of  Uie  visibfi,  the  fruits  of  which  aro  record- 
ed in  this  book,  belonss  to  the  reign  of  Manas- 
seh.  S.  Isaiah  must  have  been  an  old  man  at 
the  close  of  Hezekiah's  reign.  The  ordinary 
chronology  gives  758  b.c.  tar  the  date  of  Jo- 
tham's  accession,  and  698  for  that  of  Hezekiah's 
death.  This  gives  us  a  period  of  sixrr  years. 
And  since  his  ministry  commenced  before  Uz- 
ziah's  death  (how  long  we  know  not),  suppos- 
ing him  to  have  been  no  more  than  twenty 
vears  old  when  he  began  to  prophesy,  he  would 
have  been  eiehly  or  ninety  at  Manasseh's  ac- 
cession. 4.  u  we  compare  the  contents  of  the 
book  with  the  description  here  given  of  it, 
we  recognize  prophesjrin^  which  are  certainly 
to  be  assigned  to  the  reigns  of  Uzziah,  Ahaz, 
and  Hezekiah ;  but  we  cannot  so  certainly  find 
any  belonging  to  the  reign  of  Jotham.  5.  We 
naturally  ask.  Who  was  the  compiler  of  the 
book?  The  obvious  answer  is,  that  it  was 
Isaiah  himself,  aided  by  a  scribe  (comp.  Jer. 
xxxvi.  1-5).  Isaiah  we  know  was  otherwise 
an  author  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  22).  —  IL  In  order  to 
realize  the  relation  of  Isaiah  s  prophetic  ministry 
to  his  own  contemporaries,  we  need  to  take  ac- 
count bo^  of  the  foreign  relations  of  Judah  at 
the  time,  and  internally  of  its  social  and  religious 
aspects.  Our  materials  are  scantv,  and  are  to 
be  collected  partly  out  of  2  K.  and  2  Chr.,  and 
partly  out  of  the  remaining  writings  of  con- 
temporary prophets,  Joel  (probably),  Obadiah, 
and  Micah,  in  Judah ;  and  Hosea,  Amos,  and 
Jonah,  in  Israel.  Of  these  the  most  assistance 
is  obtained  from  Micah. — I .  Under  Uzziah  the 
political  position  of  Judah  had  greatly  recovered 
from  the  blows  suffered  under  Amaziah;  the 
fortifications  of  Jerusalem  itself  were  restored ; 
castles  were  built  in  the  country ;  new  arrange- 
ments in  the  armv  and  equipments  of  defensive 
artillei]^  were  established ;  and  considerable  suc- 
cesses in  war  gained  against  the  Philistines, 
the  Arabians,  and  the  Ammonites.  This  pros- 
perity continued  during  the  reie^i  of  Jotnam, 
except  that,  towards  the  close  of  this  latter  reign, 
troubles  threatened  from  the  alliance  of  Israel 
and  Syria.  The  consequence  of  this  prosperity 
was  an  influx  of  wealtn,  and  this  with  tne  in- 
creased means  of  militarv  strength  withdrew 
men's  confidence  fh>m  Jehovah,  and  led  them 
to  trust  in  woridlv  resources.  Moreover,  great 
disoiders  existed  m  the  internal  administration. 


all  of  which,  whether  moral  or  religious, 

by  the  very  nature  of  the  conunonwealth,  as 

tneocratic,  alike  amenable  to  prophetic  rebuke. 

—  2.  Now  what  is  the  tenor  or  Isaiah's  message 
in  the  time  of  Uzziah  and  Jotham?  This  we 
read  in  ch.  i.-v.  Chap.  i.  is  very  general  in 
its  contents.  The  Seer  stands  (perhf^)  in  the 
Court  of  the  Israelites  denouncing  to  nobles 
and  people,  then  assembling  for  divine  worship, 
the  whole  estimate  of  their  character  formed  by 
Jehovah,  and  his  approaching  chastisements. 
This  discourse  suitaolv  hea(u  the  book ;  it 
sounds  the  keynote  of  the  whole;  fires  of  judg- 
ment destroving,  but  purifying  a  remnant,  — 
such  was  tne  ourden  all  along  of  Isaiah's 
prophesjrings.  Of  the  other  puuic  utterances 
oelonging  to  this  period,  ch.  ii.-iv.  are  by  al- 
most all  critics  considered  to  be  one  prophesy- 
ing, —  the  leading  thought  of  which  is  that  the 

{>resent  prosperity  of  Judah  should  be  destroyed 
or  her  sins,  to  make  rwrnt  fir  the  real  gbry  of 
piety  and  mrtue;  while  ch.  v.  forms  a  distinct 
discourse,  whose  main  purport  is  that  Israel, 
God's  vineyard,  shall  be  brought  to  desolation. 
At  first  he  invites  attention  by  reciting  a  par- 
able (of  the  vineyard)  in  calm  and  composed 
accents  (ch.  v.).  But  as  he  interprets  the 
parable  his  note  changes,  and  a  sixfold  "  woe  " 
IS  poured  forth  with  terrible  invective.  It  is 
leveled  against  the  covetous  amassers  of  land ; 
against  luxurious  revellers;  against  bold  sin- 
ners who  defied  Qod's  works  of  judgment; 
against  those  who  confounded  moral  distinc- 
tions; against  self-conceited  sceptics;  and 
against  profligate  perverters  of  judicial  jus- 
tice. In  fury  of  wrath,  Jehovah  stretches  forth 
His  hand.  Here  there  is  an  awful  vagueness 
in  the  images  of  terror  which  the  prophet  accu- 
mulates, tiS  at  length  out  of  the  ciona  and  mist 
of  wrath  we  hear  t^hovah  hiss  for  the  stem  and 
irresistible  warriors  (the  Assyrians),  who  from 
the  end  of  the  earth  should  crowd  forward  to 
spoU,  —  after  which  all  distinctness  of  descrip- 
tion again  fades  away  in  vague  images  of  sorrow 
and  despair.  —  3.  In  the  year  of  Uzziah's  death, 
an  ecstatic  vision  fell  upon  the  prophet.  In 
this  vision  he  saw  Jehovah,  in  the  Second  Per- 
son of  the  Godhead  (John  xii.  41  ;  comp.  Mai. 
iii.  1),  enthroned  aloft  in  His  own  earthly  tab- 
ernacle, attended  by  seraphim,  whose  praise 
filled  the  sanctuary  as  it  were  with  the  smoke 
of  incense.  As  John  at  Patmos,  so  Isaiah  was 
overwhelmed  with  awe  :  he  felt  his  own  sinful- 
ness and  that  of  all  with  whom  he  was  connect- 
ed, and  cried  "  woe  "  upon  himself  as  if  brought 
before  Jehovah  to  receive  the  reward  of  his 
deeds.  But,  as  at  Patmos  the  Son  of  Man  laid 
his  hand  upon  John,  saying  "  Fear  not !  "  so,  in 
obedience  evidently  to  the  will  of  Jehovah,  a 
seraph  with  a  live  coal  taken  from  the  altar 
touched  his  lips,  the  principal  organ  of  good 
and  evil  in  man,  and  thereby  removing  his  sin. 
fulness,  qualified  him  to  join  the  seraphim  in 
whatever  service  he  might  be  called  to.  This 
vision  in  the  main  was  another  mode  of  repre- 
senting what,  both  in  previous  and  in  suose- 
quent  prophesyings,  is  so  continually  denounced 

—  the  almost  utter  destruction  of  the  Hebrew 
people,  with  yet  a  purified  remnant.  It  is  a 
touching  trait,  illustrating  the  prophet's  own 
feelings,  that  when  he  next  appears  before  us. 
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MMBe  Tears  Uter,  he  has  a  son  named  Shear- 
jashab,  "  Bemnantpshall-retnrn."  The  name 
was  evidently  given  with  significance ;  and  the 
fact  discovers  alike  the  sorrow  which  ate  his 
heart,  and  the  hope  in  which  he  found  solace. 
—  4.  Some  ycATS  elapse  between  ch.  vi.  and  vii., 
and  the  political  soenerj  has  greatly  altered. 
The  Assyrian  power  of  iMincveh  now  threatens 
the  Hebrew  nation ;  Tiglath-pileser  has  alreadpr 
spoiled  Peki^  of  sonne  of  the  lairest  parts  of  his 
dominions.  After  the  Assyrian  army  was  with- 
drawn, the  S^an  kingdom  of  Damascos  rises 
into  notice ;  its  monarch,  Rezin,  combines  with 
the  now  weakened  king  of  Israel,  and  probably 
with  other  small  states  aroand,  to  consolidate 
(it  has  been  conjectured)  a  power  which  shall 
confront  Asshur.  Ahaz  keeps  aloof,  and  be- 
comes the  object  of  attack  to  the  allies ;  he  has 
been  already  twice  defeated  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  5, 
6) ;  and  now  the  allies  are  threatening  him 
widi  a  combined  invasion  (741).  The  news 
that  "Aram  is  encamped  in  Ephraim  '*  (Is.  vii. 
S)  fills  both  king  and  people  with  consternation, 
avd  the  king  is  gone  fortn  fVom  the  city  to  take 
measures,  as  it  would  seem,  to  prevent  the  up- 
per reservoir  of  water  fW>m  railing  into  md 
Duids  of  the  enemy.  Under  Jehovah's  direc- 
tion, Isaiah  goes  forth  to  meet  the  king,  sur- 
rounded no  doubt  hj  a  considerable  company 
of  his  officers  and  of^  spectators.  The  prophet 
is  directed  to  take  with  him  the  child  wnose 
name,  Sheaijashub,  was  so  full  of  mystical 
promise,  to  add  greater  emphasis  to  his  mes- 
sage. As  a  sign  that  Jndah  was  not  yet  to  per- 
ish, he  announces  the  birth  of  the  child  Im- 
manuel,  who  should  not  "  know  to  refuse  the 
evil  and  choose  the  good,"  before  the  land  of 
the  two  hostile  kini^  should  be  left  desolate. 
But  here  the  threat  which  mingles  with  the 
promise  in  ShecrkiAidt  appears,  and  again 
Isaiah  predicts  the'Assyrian  invasion.  —  5.  As 
the  Assyrian  empire  began  more  and  more  to 
threaten  the  Hebrew  commonwealth  with  utter 
overthrow,  it  is  now  that  the  prediction  of  the 
Messiah,  the  Restorer  of  Israel,  becomes  more 
positive  and  clear.  The  king  was  bent  upon 
an  alliance  with  Assyria.  This  Isaiah  stead- 
fastly opposes  (comp.  x.  20).  "Neither  fear 
Aram  and  Israel,  for  they  will  soon  perish ; 
nor  trust  in  Asshur,  for  she  will  be  thy  direst 
oppressor."  Such  is  Isaiah's  strain.  And  by 
divine  direction  he  employs  various  expedients 
to  make  his  testimony  the  more  impressive. 
He  procured  a  large  tablet  (viii.  1 ),  and  with 
witnesses  he  wrote  thereon  in  large  characters 
suited  for  a  public  notice  the  words  Hastbn- 
BOOTT  Sfbbdspoil;  which  tablet  was  no 
doubt  to  be  hung  up  for  public  view,  in  the 
entrance  (we  may  suppose)  to  the  Temple. 
And  further :  his  wife,  who,  by  the  way,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  herself  possessed  of  prophetic 
gifts,  just  at  this  time  gave  birth  to  a  son.  Je- 
hovah bids  the  propl^t  ^ve  him  the  name 
ffoBtenbootw  SpeemoU,  adding,  that  before  the 
child  should  be  able  to  talk,  the  wealth  of  Da- 
mascus and  the  booty  of  Samaria  should  be  car- 
ried away  before  the  king  of  Assyria.  The  peo- 
ple of  Judah  were  split  into  political  factions. 
The  court  was  for  Assyria,  and  indeed  formed 
ao  alliance  with  Ti<v^lath-pileser ;  but  a  popular 
party  was  for  the  Syro-Ephraimitic  connection 


formed  to  resist  Asmia.    "  Fear  none  but  Je- 
hovah only*  fear  mm,  trust  Him :  He  will  be 
your  safety."    Such  is  the  purport  of  the  dis- 
course viii.  5-ix.  7. — 6.  A  prophecy  was  de- 
livered at  this  time  against  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  (ix.  8-X.4).    As  Isaiah's  message  was 
only  to  Judah,  we  may  infer  that  the  object  of 
this  utterance  was   to  check  the  disposition 
shown  by  many  to  connect  Judah  with  the  pol- 
icy of  the  sister  kingdom.  —  7.  The  utterance 
recorded  in  x.  5-xii.  6,  one  of  the  most  highly 
wrought  passages  in  the  whole  book,  was  prob- 
ably one  single  outpouring  of  inspiration.    It 
stands  wholly  disconnected  with  the  preceding 
in    the  circumstances  which  it  presupposes; 
and  to  what  period  to  assign  it,  is  not  easy  to 
determine.  —  8.  The  next  eleven  chapters,  xiii. 
-xxiii.,  contain  chiefly  a  collection  of  utter- 
ances, each  of  which  is  styled  a  "  burden."    (a.) 
The  first  (xiii.  1-xiv.  27)  is  against  Babylon ; 
placed  first,  either  because  it  was  first  in  point 
of  uttenmce,  or  because  Babylon  in  prophetic 
vision,  particularly  when  Isaiah  compiled  his 
book,  headed  in  importance  all  the  earthly  pow- 
ers opposed  to  Godrs  people,  and  therefore  wafr 
to  be  nrst  struck  down  by  the  shaft  of  prophecy. 
The  ode  of  triumph  (xiv.  3-23)  in  this  burden 
is  among  the  most  poetical  passages  in  all  lite- 
rature,    {b.)  The  short  and  pregnant  "burden" 
against  Pnilistia  (xiv.  29-32)  in  the  year  that 
Ahax  died  was  occasioned  by  the  rev^^t  of  the 
Philistines  fVom  Judah,  and  theur  succ^risful  in- 
road recorded  2  Chr.  xxviii.  1 8.    (c. )  The  "  bnr> 
den  of  Moab"  (xv.,  xvi.)  is  remarkable  for  the- 
elegiac  strain  in  which  the  prophet  bewails  the 
disasters  of  Moab,  and  for  the  dramatic  character 
of  xvi.  1-6.     (</.)  Chapters  xvii.,  xviiL    This 
prophecy  is  headed  "  the  burden  of  DamaMus ;  "* 
and  yet  after  ver.  3  the  attention  is  withdrawn 
from  Damascus,  and  turned  to  Israel,  and  then 
to  Ethiopia.    Israel  appears  as  closely  associated 
with  Damascus.    This  brings  us  to  the  time  of 
the  Syro-Ephraimitic  alliance;   at  all  events, 
Ephraim  has  not  uH  ceased  to  exist.     Chap, 
xvii.  12-14,  as  well  as  xviii.  1-7,  poini  again 
to  tlie  event  of  xxxvii.    But  why  thift  here? 
The  solution  seems  to  be  that,  though  Assyria 
would  be  the  ruin  both  of  Aram  and  of  Israel, 
and  though   it  would  even   threaten  Jud^ 
("us,"  ver.  14),  it  should  not  then  conouer 
Judah  (comp.  xiv.  31,  32).    (c.)  In  the  "bur- 
den of  Egvpt"  (xix.)  the  prophet  seems  to  be 
pursuing  tilie  same  object.    Both  Israel  (2  K. 
xvii.  4)  and  Judah  (Is.  xxxi.)  were  naturally 
disposed  to  look  towards   Egypt  for   succor 
against  Assyria.    Probably  it  was  to  counter- 
act this  tendency  that  the  prophet  is  here  di> 
rected  to  prophesy  the  utter  nelplessness  of 
~      it  under  God's  judgments.    But  the  result 


should  be  that  numerous  cities  of  Egypt  should 
own  Jehovah  for  their  God.  {/.)  in  the  midst 
of  these  "burdens"  stands  a  passage  which 
presents  Isaiah  in  a  new  aspect,  an  aspect  in 
which  he  appears  in  this  instance  only.  The 
more  emphatically  to  enforce  the  warning  al- 
ready conveyed  in  the  "  burden  of  Egypt,*^ 
Isaiah  was  commanded  to  appear  in  the  streets 
and  temple  of  Jerusalem  stnpped  of  his  sack- 
cloth mantle,  and  wearing  his  vest  only,  with 
his  fbet  also  bare.  (^.)  In  "  the  burden  of  the 
desert  of  the  sea,"  a  poetical  deaignation  of 
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Babylonia  (xsd.  1-10),  the  inuigts  in  which  the 
fall  of  Babjion  is  indicated  are  sketched  with 
^Eschylean  rapidity,  and  certainly  not  less  than 
JEflchyleanawftilness  and  grandeur.  (A.)  "The 
boiden  of  Dnmah/'  and  "of  Arabia^'  (xxi. 
11-17),  relate  apparently  to  some  Assyrian  in- 
vasion .  ( t. )  In  "  the  burden  of  the  vauejf  of  ru- 
toft "  (xxii.  1-14)  it  is  doubtless  Jerusalem  that 
is  thus  designated.  The  scene  presented  is  that 
of  Jerusalem  during  an  invasion ;  in  the  hos- 
tile army  an  named  Elam  and  Kir,  nations 
which  no  doubt  contributed  troops  both  to  the 
Ninevite  and  to  the  Babylonian  armies.  The 
latter  is  probably  here  contemplated.  (k.\  The 
passage  xxii.  15-25  is  sin^lar  in  Isaian  as  a 
prophesying  asainst  an  mdividual.  Shebna 
was  one  of  the  king's  highest  functionaries,  and 
seems  to  have  been  leader  of  a  party  opposed  to 
Jehovah  (ver.  85).  Perhaps  he  was  disgraced 
and  exiled  hj  Hezekiah,  after  the  event  of 
xxxvii.  If  his  fiill  was  the  consequence  of  the 
Asqn^ian  overthrow,  we  can  better  understand 
boUi  the  denunciation  against  the  individual 
and  the  position  it  occupies  in  the  record.  (/.) 
The  last  "burden"  is  against  Tyre  (xxiii.). 
Her  utter  destruction  is  not  predicted  bv  Isaiah 
as  it  afterwards  was  by  Ezc^iel.  — 9.  Tne  next 
four  chapters,  xxiv.-xxvii.,  form  one  prophecy 
essentially  connected  with  the  preceding  ten 
"  burdens  "  (xiii.-xxiiiO»  of  whicn  it  is  in  efibct 
a  general  summary.  The  elegy  of  xxiv.  is  in- 
terrupted at  ver.  IS  by  a  glimpse  at  the  happy 
remnant,  but  is  resumed  at  ver.  16,  till  at  ver. 
21  the  dark  night  passes  away  altogether  to 
usher  in  an  inexpressibly  glorious  day.  In 
XXV.,  after  commemorating  the  destruction  of 
off  oppressors,  the  prophet  gives  us  in  vers.  6-9 
a  most  glowing  description  of  Messianic  bless- 
ings, wmch  connects  itself  with  the  N.  T.  by 
numberless  links,  indicating  the  oneness  of  the 
prophetic  Spirit  ("  the  Spirit  of  Christ,"  1  Pet 
1. 1 1 )  with  that  which  dwells  in  the  later  reve- 
lation. In  xxvi.,  ver.  12-18  descrihe  the  new, 
happv  state  of  God's  people  as  God's  work 
wholly.  In  xxvU.  1,  '^Leviathan  the  fleeing 
serpent,  and  Leviathan  the  twisting  semnt, 
ana  the  dragon  in  the  sea,"  are  permips  Nine- 
veh and  Babylon  —  two  phases  of  the  same 
Asshnr — and  Egypt  (comp.  ver.  13j  ;  all,  how- 
ever, symbolizing  adverse  powers  of  evil.  -*  10. 
Ch.  xzviii.-xxxv.  The  former  part  of  thi^ 
section  seems  to  be  of  a  fragmentary  character, 
being  probabljT  the  substances  of  discourses  not 
Inlly  communicated,  and  spoken  at  dl^rent 
times,  xxviii.  l-6isclearlvprodictive;  it  there- 
fore preceded  Shalmanesers  invasion,  when  Sa- 
maria was  destroved.  And  here  we  have  a 
picture  given  us  of  the  way  in  which  Jehovah's 
word  was  received  by  Isaiah's  contemporaries. 
Priest  and  prophet  were  drunk  with  a  spirit  of 
infirtnation, — "  they  erred  in  vision,  they  stum- 
bled in  judgment,"  and  Uierdbre  only  scoflfed  at 
his  ministrations.— Ch.  xxix.  Jerusalem  was 
to  be  visited  with  extreme  danger  and  terror, 
and  dien  sodden  deliverance,  ver.  1-  8.  But  the 
threatening  and  promise  seraied  very  enigmati- 
cal; prophets,  and  mien,  and  scholars  could 
make  noUiing  of  the  riddle  (9-12).  Alas !  the 
people  themselves  will  only  hearken  to  the 
PTOpbete  uid  priests  speaking  out  of  their  own 
Mwt ;  ewn  tbiir  so-called  piety  to  Jehovah  is 
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regulated,  not  by  His  true  organs,  but  by  pre. 
tended  ones  (ver.  13) ;  but  lul  their  vaunted 
policy  shall  be  confounded  ;  the  wild  wood  sliall 
become  a  fruitful  field,  and  the  fruitful  field  a 
wild  wood ;  the  humble  pupils  of  Jehovah  and 
these  self-wise  leaders  snail  interchange  their 
places  of  dishonor  and  prosperity  (ver.  13-24). 
One  instance  of  the  false  leading  of  these  proph- 
ets and  priests  (xxx.  1),  in  opposition  to  the 
true  prophets  (ver.  10,  11),  was  the  policy  of 
courting  the  help  of  Egypt  against  Assyria. 
Against  this,  Isaiah  is  commanded  to  protest, 
which  he  does  both  in  xxx.  1-17,  and  in  xxxi. 
1-3,  pointing  out  at  the  same  time  the  fhiitless- 
ness  of  all  measures  of  human  policy,  and  the 
necessity  of  trusting  in  Jehovah  alone  for  deliv- 
erance. In  xxx.  18-^33,  and  xxxi.  4-9,  there  is 
added  to  each  address  the  prediction  of  the  As- 
syrian's overthrow  and  its  consequences,  xxx. 
19-24.  As  the  time  approaches,  the  spirit  of 
prophecy  becomes  more  and  more  glowing; 
that  marvellous  deliverance  from  Asshur,  where- 
in God's  "Name"  (xxx.  27)  so  gloriously  came 
near,  opens  even  clearer  glimpses  into  the  time 
when  uod  should  indeed  come  and  rei^  in  the 
Anointed  One,  and  when  virtue  and  righteous- 
ness should  everywhere  prevail  fxxxii.  1-8, 15- 
20) ;  then  the  mighty  Jehovan  should  be  a 
king  dwelling  amongst  His  peonle  (xxxiii.  17, 
22).  The  sinners  in  Zion  should  be  filled  with 
dismay,  dreading  lest  His  terrible  jud^ent 
should  alight  upon  themselves  also  Jxxxiu.  14). 
With  these  glorious  predictions  are  blended  also 
descriptions  of  the  grief  and  despair  which 
shoula  precede  that  hour,  xxxii.  9-14  and 
xxxiii.  7-9,  and  the  earnest  prayer  then  to  bo 
offered  by  the  pious  (xxxiii.  2).  In  ch.  xxxiv. 
the  prediction  must  certainly  be  taken  with  a 
particular  reference  to  Idumea;  we  are,  how- 
ever, led  both  by  the  placing  of  the  prophecy,  and 
by  Ixiii.  2,  to  take  it  in  a  general  as  well  as 
typical  sense.  As  xxxiv.  has  a  general  sense, 
so  XXXV.  indicates  in  general  terms  the  deliver- 
ance of  Israel  as  if  out  of  captivity,  rejoicing  in 
their  secure  and  happy  march  through  the 
wilderness. —  11.  xxxvii.-xxxix.  At  length 
the  season  so  often,  though  no  doubt  obscurelv 
foretold,  arrived.  The  ii^yrian  was  near  with 
forces  apparently  irresistible.  In  the  universal 
consternation  wnich  ensued,  all  the  hope  of  the 
state  centred  upon  Isaiah ;  the  highest  ninction- 
aries  of  the  state  —  Shebna  too  —  wait  upon 
him  in  the  name  of  their  sovereign.  The  short 
answer  which  Jehovah  gave  through  him  was, 
that  the  Assyrian  kin^  snould  hear  intelligence 
wluch  should  send  him  back  to  his  own  land, 
there  to  perish.  How  the  deliverance  was  to  be 
efibcted,  Isaiah  was  not  commissioned  to  tell ; 
but  the  very  next  night  (2  K.  xix.  35)  brought 
the  appalling  fulfilment.  A  divine  interposi- 
tion so  marvellous,  so  evidently  miraculous,  was 
in  its  magnificence  worthy  of  being  the  kernel 
of  Isaiah  s  whole  book.  —  Ch.  xxxviii.,  xxxix., 
chronologically  precede  the  two  previous  ones. 
— 12.  Tne  last  twenty-seven  chapters  form  a 
prophecy,  whose  coherence  of  structure  and 
unity  of  authorship  are  generally  admitted  even 
by  those  who  deny  that  it  was  written  by  Isaiah. 
The  point  of  time  and  situation  from  which  the 
prophet  here  speaks  is  for  the  most  part  that 
of  die  captivity  in  Babylon  (comp.  «^.,  Ixiv. 
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10, 11).  Bat  this  is  adopted  on  a  imnciple 
wliidi  appears  to  characterise  "vbion/'  viz., 
that  the  prophet  sees  the  future  as  if  present. 
This  second  part  falls  into  three  sections,  each, 
as  it  happens,  consisting  of  nine  chapters ;  the 
two  first  end  with  the  refrain,  **  There  is  no 
peace,  saith  Jehovah  "  lor  "  my  God  "),  "  to  the 
wicked; "  and  the  third  with  the  same  thouj^ht 
amplified.  (1.)  The  first  section  (xl.-xlviii.) 
has  for  its  main  topic  tlio  comforting  assurance 
of  the  dclivcmnco  from  Babylon  by  Korcsh  (Cy- 
rus) who  is  oven  named  twice  (xli.  2,  3,  25, 
xliv.28,  xlv.  1-4,  13,  xlvi.  11,  xlviii.  14,  15). 
It  is  characteristic  of  sacred  prophecy  in  gen- 
eral that  the  "  vision  "  of  a  great  deliverance 
leads  the  seer  to  glance  at  the  great  deliverance 
to  come  through  Jesus  Christ.  This  principle 
of  association  prevails  in  the  second  part  taken 
as  a  whole ;  but  in  the  first  section,  taken  apart, 
it  appears  as  vet  imperfectly.  (2.)  The  sec- 
ond section  (xlix.-lvii.)  is  distinguished  from 
the  first  by  several  features.  The  person  of 
Cyrus  as  well  as  his  name,  and  the  specifica- 
tion of  Babylon,  disappear  altogether.  Return 
tn>m  exile  is  indeed  repeatedly  spoken  of,  and 
at  lenffth  (xlix.  9-26,  li.  9-m.  12,  Iv.  12,.  13, 
Ivii.  14),  but  in  such  general  terms  as  admit  of 
being  applied  to  the  spiritual  and  Messianic,  as 
well  as  to  the  literal  restoration.  (3.)  In  the 
third  section  flviii.-lxvi.),  as  Cyrus  nowhere 
appears,  so  neither  does  "  Jehovah's  servant " 
occur  so  frequently  to  view  as  in  the  second. 
The  onlv  delineation  of  the  latter  is  in  Ixi.  1-3 
and  in  Ixiii.  1-6,  9.  He  no  longer  appears  as 
Bufiering,  but  only  as  saving  and  avennng  Zion. 
The  section  is  mainly  occupied  wiu  various 
practical  exhortations  founded  upon  the  views 
of  the  futoro  already  set  forth.  — III.  Number- 
less attacks  have  been  made  upon  the  integrity 
of  the  whole  book,  different  critics  pronouncing 
difl^nt  portions  of  the  first  part  spurious,  and 
many  concurring  to  reject  the  second  part  al- 
together (the  last  twenty-seven  chapters).  A 
ibw  observations,  particularly  on  this  latter 
point,  appear  thererore  to  be  necessary.  The 
circumstance  mainly  uiged  by  them  is  the  un- 
questionable fact  that  the  author  takes  his  stand- 
point at  the  close  of  tiie  Babylonish  Captivity, 
as  if  that  were  his  present,  and  from  thence 
looks  forward  into  his  subsequent  future.  Other 
grounds  which  are  alleged  are  confessedly  sec- 
ondary and  external,  and  are  reallv  of  no  great 
weight.  The  most  important  of  these  is  fbund- 
ed  upon  the  diflbrence  of  style.  On  the  other 
hand,  for  the  authenticity  of  the  second  part 
the  following  reasons  may  be  advanced,  (a.) 
The  unanimous  testimony  of  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tian tnulition  (comp.  Eoclns.  xlviii.  24) ;  and 
the  evidence  of  the  N.  T.  quotations  (Alatt  iii. 
8 ;  Luke  iv.  17 ;  Acts  viii.  28 ;  Rom.  x.  16,  20). 
(b.)  The  unity  of  design  which  connects  these 
last  twenty-seven  chapters  with  the  preceding. 
The  oneness  of  diction  which  pervades  the  whole 
book.  The  peculiar  elevation  and  grandeur  of 
style,  which  characterize  the  second  part  as  well 
as  the  first.  The  absence  of  any  other  name 
than  Isaiah's  claiming  the  authorship.  Lastly, 
the  Messianic  predictions  which  mark  its  inspi- 
ration, and  remove  the  chief  ground  of  objec- 
tion against  its  having  been  written  bv  Isaiah. 
In  point  of  style  we  can  find  no  diAculty  in 


recognizing  in  the  becond  part  the  presenoe  of 
the  same  plastic  genius  as  we  discover  in  the 
first.  Ana,  altogether,  the  assthetic  criticism  of 
all  the  difibrent  parts  of  the  book  brings  us 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  whole  of  the  book 
originated  in  one  mind,  and  that  mind  one  of 
the  most  sublime  and  variously  gifted  instru- 
ments which  the  Spirit  of  God  has  ever 
employed  to  pour  forth  its  Voice  upon  the 
world. 

Is'oah,  daughter  of  Haran  the  brother  of 
Abram,  and  sister  of  Milcah  and  of  Lot  (Gen. 
xi.  29).  In  the  Jewish  traditions  she  is  identi- 
fied with  Sabai. 

Iscar^iot.    [Judas  Iscariot.] 

Is'dael,  1  £sd.  v.  33.    [Giddel,  2.1    Ap. 

I8h1>ah,  a  man  in  the  line  of  Judain,  com- 
memorated as  the  "fiither  of  Eshtemoa"  (1 
Chr.  iv.  17). 

I8hl>ak9  a  son  of  Abraham  and  Keturah 
(Gen.  XXV.  2 ;  1  Chr.  i.  32),  and  the  progenitor  of 
a  tribe  of  Northern  Arabia.  The  settlements 
of  this  people  are  very  obscure,  and  we  can  only 
suggest  as  possible  that  they  miiy  be  recovered 
in  the  name  of  the  valley  called  oab<k,  or,  it  is 
said,  Sibtfk,  in  the  Dahnk,  a  fertile  and  exten- 
sive tract,  belonging  to  the  Bcnee-Tcmeem,  in 
Nojd,  or  the  highland,  of  Arabia,  on  tlie  north- 
east of  it.  There  is,  however,  another  Dahnk, 
nearer  to  the  Euphrates,  and  some  confusion 
may  exist  regarding  the  true  position  of  Sab<k ; 
but  either  Dahnk  is  suitable  tor  the  settlements 
of  Ishbak.  The  first-mentioned  Dahnk  lies  in 
a  favorable  portion  of  the  widely-stretching 
country  known  to  have  been  peopled  by  the 
Keturahites. 

l8hl>i-Be'nob,  son  of  Rapha,  one  of  the 
race  of  Philistine  giants,  who  attacked  David  in 
battle,  but  was  suun  by  Abishai  (2  Sam.  xxL 
16,17). 

ish-bo'sheth,  the  youngest  of  Saul's  four 
sons,  and  his  legitimate  successor.  His  name 
appears  (1  Chr.  viii.  33,  ix.  39)  to  have  been 
originally  EMxud,  "the  man  of  Baal."  He 
was  thirty-five  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  the 
battle  of  Gilboa;  but  for  tv^  years  Abner  was 
engaged  in  restoring  the  dominion  of  the  house 
of  Saul  over  all  Israel.  Ishbosheth  was  then 
**  forty  years  old  when  he  began  to  reign  over 
Israel,  and  reigned  two  years  (2  Sam.  lii.  10). 
During  these  two  years  ne  re^ed  at  Mahana- 
im,  though  only  in  name.  The  wars  and  ne- 
gotiations with  David  were  entirely  carried  on 
by  Abner  (2  Sam.  ii.  12,  iii.  6, 12).  The  death 
of  Abner  deprived  the  house  of  Saul  of  their 
last  remaining  support.  When  Ishbosheth 
heard  of  it,  "  his  hands  were  feeble,  and  all  the 
Israelites  were  troubled"  (2  Sam.  iv.  1).  In 
this  extremity  of  weakness,  he  fell  a  victim, 
probably,  to  revenge  for  a  crime  of  his  father. 
Two  Bcerothites,  Baana  and  Rechab,  in  re- 
membrance, it  has  been  conjectured,  of  Saul'b 
slaughter  of  their  kinsmen  the  Giboonites,  de- 
termmed  to  take  advantage  of  the  helplessness 
of  the  royal  house  to  destroy  the  onljr  repre- 
sentative that  was  left,  exoeptmg  the  child  Me« 
Ehibosheth  (2  Sam.  iv.  4).  After  assassinating 
ihbosheth,  they  took  his  head  to  David  as  a 
welcome  present  They  met  with  a  stem  re- 
ception. l)avid  rebuked  them  for  the  cold- 
blooded murder  of  an  innocent  man,  and  or. 
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dcred  them  to  be  executed.  The  head  of  Ish- 
bosheth  was  carefully  buried  in  the  sepulchre 
of  his  great  kinsman  Abner,  at  the  same  place 
(3  Sam.  iv.  9-12). 

lah'L  L  A  man  of  the  descendants  of  Ja- 
dah,  son  of  Appaim  (1  Chr.  il.  31) ;  one  of  the 
great  hoose  oiHezron.  —  2.  In  a  subsequent 
genealM;}r  of  Judah^  we  find  another  Ishi,  with 
a  son  ^hcth  (I  Chr.  iv.  20). ~3.  Head  of  a 
family  of  the  tnbe  of  Simeon  (1  Chr.  iv.  42).  — 
4.  One  of  the  heads  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh 
on  the  east  of  Jordan  (1  Chr.  y.  24). 

I8hl.  This  word  occurs  in  Hos.  ii.  16,  and 
signlAes  "my  man/'  "m^  husband."  It  is  the 
Israelite  term,  in  opposition  to  Baali,  the  Ca- 
naanite  term,  with  the  same  meaning,  though 
with  a  significance  of  its  own. 

Ishi^'aA,  the  fifth  of  the  five  sons  of  Iznir 
hiah ;  one  of  the  heads  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar 
in  the  time  of  David  (I  Chr.  vii.  3). 

I8hi']iah»  a  lay  Israelite  of  the  Bene-Harim, 
who  hau  married  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  31). 

Ish'ms,  a  name  in  the  genealogy  of  Judah 
(1  Chr.  iv.  31. 

Ish'maeiy  the  son  of  Abraham  by  Hagar 
the  Egyptian,  his  concubine ;  bom  when  Abra- 
ham was  fourscore  and  six  years  old  (Gen.  xvi. 
15,  16).  Ishmael  was  the  first-bom  of  his  fk- 
ther.  He  was  bom  in  Abraham's  house,  when 
he  dwelt  in  the  plain  of  Mamre ;  and  on  the  in- 
stitution of  the  covenant  of  circumcision,  was 
circumcised,  he  being  then  thirteen  years  old 
(xvii.  25).  With  the  institution  of  the  cove- 
nant, God  rp.newed  his  promise  respecting  Ish- 
mael. He  does  not  again  appear  in  the  narra- 
tive until  the  weaning  of  Isaac.  The  latter  was 
bom  when  Abraham  was  a  hundred  years  old 
(xxi.  5),  and  as  the  weaning,  according  to  East- 
era  usage,  probably  took  place  when  the  child 
was  between  two  and  three  years  old,  Ishmael 
himself  must  have  been  then  between  fifteen  and 
sixteen  ^ears  old.  At  the  great  feast  made  in 
celebration  of  the  weaning,  "  Sarah  saw  the  son 
of  Hagar  the  Egyptian,  which  she  had  bora 
unto  Abraham,  mocking,"  and  awd  Abraham 
to  cast  out  him  and  his  mother.  The  patriarch, 
comforted  by  God*s  renewed  promise,  that  of 
Ishmael  He  would  make  a  nation,  sent  them 
both  away,  and  they  departed  and  wandered  in 
the  wilderness  of  Beersheba.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  wanderers  halted  by  the  well,  or  at 
once  continued  their  way  to  the  "  wilderness  of 
Paran,"  where,  we  are  told  in  the  next  verse  to 
that  just  quoted,  he  dwelt,  and  where  "  his  mo- 
ther took  nim  a  wife  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt " 
(Oen.  xxi.  9-21).  This  wife  of  Ishmael  is  not 
elsewhere  mentioned ;  she  was,  we  must  infer, 
an  Egyptian!  No  record  is  made  of  any  other 
wife  of  Ishmael ;  and  failing  such  record,  the 
E;nrptian  was  the  mother  of  his  twelve  sons, 
and  daughter.  Of  the  later  life  of  Ishmael  we 
know  little.  He  was  present  with  Isaac  at  the 
burial  of  Abraham ;  and  Esau  contracted  an 
alliance  with  him  when  he  '*  took  unto  the  wives 
which  he  had  Mahalath  For  Bashemath  or 
Basmatr,  Gen.  xxxi.  3],  the  daughter  of  Ish- 
mael, Abraham's  son,  the  sister  of  Nebajoth,  to 
be  his  wife."  The  death  of  Ishmael  is  recorded 
in  a  previous  chapter,  after  the  enumeration 
M  his  sons,  as  having  taken  place  at  the  age  of 
^hundred  and  thirty-seven  years  (xxv.  17, 18). 


It  remains  for  us  to  consider,  1.  the  place  of 
Ishmael's  dwelling ;  and,  2.  the  names  of  his 
children,  with  their  settlements,  and  the  nation 
sprang  fipom  them.  —  I.  From  the  narrative  of 
his  expulsion,  we  learn  that  Ishmael  first  went 
into  the  wilderness  of  Beersheba,  and  thence, 
but  at  what  interval  of  time  is  uncertain,  re- 
moved to  that  of  Paran.  His  continuance  in 
these  or  the  neighboring  places  seems  to  be 
proved  by  his  having  been  present  at  the  burial 
of  Abraham;  for  it  must  be  remembered  that 
in  the  East,  sepulture  foUows  death  after  a  few 
hours'  space ;  and  bv  Esau's  marrying  his 
daughter  at  a  time  when  he  (Esau)  dwelt  at 
Beersheba.  There  are,  however,  other  passages 
which  must  be  taken  into  account.  He  was  the 
first  Abrahamic  settler  in  the  east  oounti'y  (xxv. 
6 ) .  The  "  east  coun  try  "  perhaps  was  restricted 
in  early  times  to  the  wildernesses  of  Beersheba 
and  Paran;  or  Ishmael  removed  to  that  east 
country,  northwards,  without  being  distant  from 
his  father  and  his  brethren;  each  case  being 
agreeable  with  Gen.  xxv.  6.  —  2.  The  sons  of 
Ishmael  were,  Nebajoth  (expressly  stated  to  be 
his  first-bora),  Kedar,  Adbcel,  Mibsam,  Mish- 
ma,  Dumah,  Massa,  Hadar,  Tema,  Jetur,  Na- 
phish,  Kedemah  (Gen.  xxv.  13-15):  and  he 
nad  a  daughter  named  Mahalath  (xxviii.  9), 
elsewhere  written  Bashemath  (or  Basmath,  Gen. 
xxxvi.  3),  the  sister  of  Nebi^oth,  before  men- 
tioned. They  peopled  the  north  and  west 
of  the  Arabian  peninsula,  and  eventually  formed 
the  chief  element  of  the  Arab  nation.  Their 
language,  which  is  generally  acknowledged  to 
have  been  the  Arabic  commonly  so  called, 
has  been  adopted  with  insignificant  exceptions 
throughout  Arabia.  The  term  Ishmaelitb  oc- 
curs on  three  occasions,  Gen.  xxxvii.  25, 27, 28, 
xxxix.  1 ;  Judg.  viii.  24 ;  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  6.  iVom 
the  context  of  the  first  two  instances,  it  seems 
to  have  been  a  general  name  for  the  Abrahamic 
peoples  of  the  east  country,  the  Bene-Kedem: 
out  the  second  admits  also  of  a  closer  meaning. 
In  the  third  instance  the  name  is  applied  in  its 
strict  sense  to  the  Ishmaelites.  The  notions  of 
the  Arabs  respecting  Ishmael  are  partly  derived 
from  the  Bible,  paruy  fh>m  the  Jewish  Rabbins, 
and  partly  ftom  native  traditions.  Thev  believe 
that  Ishmael  was  the  first-bora  of  Abraham; 
and  the  majority  of  the  doctors  assert  that  this 
son,  and  not  Isaac,  was  offered  bv  Abraham  in 
sacrifice.  Ishmael,  say  the  Arabs,  dwelt  with 
his  mother  at  Mekken,  and  both  are  buried  in 
the  place  called  the  ''  Hejr,"  on  the  north-west 
(termed  by  the  Arabs  the  north)  side  of  the 
Kaabeh,  and  enclosed  by  a  curved  wall  called 
the  "Hateem." — 2.  One  of  the  sons  of  Azel, 
a  descendant  of  Saul  throngh  Meribbaal,  or 
Mephiboshetb  (1  Chr.  viii.  38,  ix.  44).— 3.  A 
man  of  Judah,  father  of  Zbbadi  ah  (2  Chr.  xix. 
1 1).— 4.  Another  man  of  Judah,  son  of  Jeho- 
hanan;  one  of  the  captains  of  hundreds  who 
assisted  Jehoiada  in  restoring  Joash  to  the 
throne  (2  Chr.  xxiii.  1). —  6.  A  priest,  of 
the  Bene-Poshur,  who  was  forced  by  Ezra  to 
relinquish  his  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  22). — 6. 
The  son  of  Nethaniah ;  a  perfect  marvel  of 
craft  and  villany,  whose  treachery  forms  one 
of  the  chief  episodes  of  the  history  of  the  period 
immediately  succeeding  the  first  fall  of  (Jerusa- 
lem.   His  exploits  are  nlated  in  Jer.  zl.  7-xll. 
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15,  with  a  short  raxnmary  in  2  K.  xxv.  23-25. 
Hui  fall  deKiiption  is  ''  Ishmael,  the  son  of 
Nethaniah,  the  son  of  Elishama,  of  the  seed 
nyaX"  of  Judah  (Jer.  xli.  I ;  2  K.  xxv.  25). 
During  the  siege  of  the  city  he  had,  like  many 
others  of  his  countrymen  (Jer.  xl.  11),  fled 
across  the  Jordan,  where  he  found  a  rerage  at 
die  court  of  Baalis,^e  then  king  of  the  Bene- 
Ammon.  After  the  departure  of  the  Chalde- 
ans, Ishmael  made  no  secret  of  his  intention  to 
kill  the  superintendent  left  by  the  kin^  of  Ba- 
bylon, and  usurp  his  position.  Of  this,  Geda- 
Iiah  was  warned  in  express  terms  by  Johanan 
and  his  companions.  Thirty  days  after,  in  the 
seventh  month  (xU.  1),  on  the  third  day  of 
the  month,  Ishmael  again  appeared  at  Mispah, 
this  time  accompanied  by  ten  men.  Gedaliah 
entertained  them  at  a  feast  (xli.  1 ).  Before  its 
close,  Ishmael  and  his  followers  had  murdered 
Gedaliah  and  all  his  attendants  with  such  se- 
crecy that  no  alarm  was  ^iyen  outside  the 
room.  The  same  niffht  he  killed  all  Gedaliah's 
establishment,  incluaing  some  Chaldsean  sol- 
diers who  were  there.  For  two  days  the  mas- 
sacre remained  perfectly  unknown  to  the  people 
of  the  town.  On  the  second  day,  Ishmael  per- 
ceived from  his  elevated  position  a  large  party 
coming  southward  along  the  main  rcMid  from 
Shechem  and  Samaria.  He  went  out  to  meet 
ihom.  They  proved  to  be  eishty  devotees,  who 
with  rent  clothes,  and  with  shaven  beards,  mu- 
tilated bodies,  and  with  other  marks  of  heathen 
devotion,  and  weeping  as  they  went,  were  bring- 
ing incense  and  offerings  to  the  ruins  of  the 
Temple.  At  his  invitation  they  turned  aside 
to  the  residence  of  the  superintendent.  As  the 
unsuspecting  pilgrims  passed  into  the  court- 
yard he  closed  the  entrances  behind  them,  and 
there  he  and  his  band  butchered  the  greater  num- 
ber :  ten  only  escaped  bv  the  offer  of  heavy  ran- 
som for  their  lives.  The  seventy  corpses  were 
then  thrown  into  the  well  which,  as  at  Cawn- 
pore,  was  within  the  precincts  of  the  house,  and 
whidi  was  completelv  filled  with  the  bodies. 
This  done,  he  descended  to  the  town,  surprised 
and  carried  off  the  daughters  of  King  Zedekiah, 
who  had  been  sent  there  by  Nebnchadnezzar 
for  safety,  with  Uieir  eunuchs  and  their  Chal- 
dean guard  (xli.  10,  16),  and  all  the  people  of 
the  town,  and  made  off  with  his  prisoners  to  the 
country  of  the  Ammonites.  The  news  of  the 
massacre  had  b^  this  time  got  abroad,  and 
Ishmael  was  qnicklv  pursued  by  Johanan  and 
his  companions.  He  was  attacked,  two  of 
his  bravoes  slain,  the  whole  of  the  prey  re- 
covered ;  and  Ishmael  himself,  with  the  remain- 
ing eight  of  his  people,  escaped  to  the  Ammon- 
ites. 

Ishmaelite*    [Ibhmael.j 

Ishma'iall,  son  of  Obadiah :  the  ruler  of 
the  tribe  of  Zebulnn  in  the  time  of  King  David 
(1  Chr.  xxvii.  19). 

Ish'meelite  (l  Chr.  ii.  17)  and  l8h'- 
meelites  (Gen.  xxxvii.  25,  27,  28,  xxxix.  I), 
the  form  in  which  the  descendants  of  Ishmael 
are  given  in  a  fiew  places  in  the  A.  V. 

Ishmera^  a  Benjamite ;  one  of  the  fiunily 
^  Elpaal  (I  Chr.  vili.  18). 

Isn'odf  one  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  on  the 
cast  of  Jordan,  son  of  Hammoleketh  (I  Chr. 
vil  18). 


I8h-Pail.  a  Beiyamite,  one  of  the  femily 
of  Shashak  (1  Chr.  viii.  22). 

Ishtoby  apparently  one  of  the  small  king- 
doms or  states  which  formed  part  of  the  gene- 
ral country  of  Aram,  named  with  Zobah, 
Rehob,  and  Maacah  (2  Sam.  x.  6,  8).  It  is 
probable  that  the  real  signification  is  "the 
men  of  Ton." 

Ish'uah,  the  second  son  of  Asher  (Gen. 
xlvi.  17). 

Ish'ual,  the  third  son  of  Asher  (1  Chr. 
vii.  30),  founder  of  a  family  bearing  his  name 
(Num.  xxvi.  44;  A.  V.  "Jcsuitcs"). 

Ish'ui,  the  second  son  of  Saul  bv  his  wife 
Ahinoam  (I  Sam.  xiv.  49;  comp.  50;. 

Isle.  The  radical  sense  of  the  Hebrew 
word  seems  to  be  "habitable  places,"  as  op- 
posed to  water,  and  in  this  sense  it  occurs  in 
Is.  xlii.  15.  Hence  it  means  secondarily  any 
maritime  district,  whether  belonging  to  a  con- 
tinent or  to  an  island :  thus  it  is  used  of  the 
shore  of  the  Mediterranean  (Is.  xxr  6,  xxiii. 
2,  6),  and  of  the  coasts  of  Elishah  (Ez.  xxvii. 
7),  I.C.  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor.  In  this 
sense  it  is  more  particularly  restricted  to  the 
shores  of  the  Meoiternmean,  sometimes  in  the 
fuller  expression  "  islands  of  the  sea  **  (Is.  xi. 
11).  Occasionally  the  word  is  specifically  used 
of  an  island,  as  or  Caphtor  or  Crete  (Jer.  xlvli. 
4).  But  more  generally  it  is  applied  to  any 
region  sejMratcd  from  ralestine  oy  water,  as 
fully  described  in  Jer.  xxv.  22. 

ISmachi'ally  a  Levite,  who  was  one  of  the 
overseers  of  offerings  during  tlie  revival  under 
King  Hecekiah  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  13). 

Ishmael.  1.  Jud.  ii.  Another  form  for 
the  name  Ishmael,  son  of  Abraham. — 2. 
I  Esd.  ix.  29.    [Ishmael,  5.] 

Ismai^ahi  a  Gibconite,  one  of  the  chiefs 
of  those  warriors  who  joined  David  at  Ziklag 
(1  Clir.  xii.  4). 

Is'pahy  a  Beigamite,  of  the  family  of  Be- 
riah;  one  of  the  heads  of  his  tribe  /}  Chr. 
viii.  16). 

Is'raeL  1.  The  name  given  (Gen.  xxxii. 
28 )  to  Jacob  after  his  wrestling  wiUi  the  Angel 

iHos.  xii.  4j  at  Penicl.  Gesenins  interprets 
sracl  "soldier  of  God." — 2.  It  became  die 
national  name  of  the  twelve  tribes  collectively. 
Thev  are  so  called  in  Ex.  iii.  16  and  after- 
wards. —  3.  It  is  used  in  a  narrower  sense,  ex- 
clndin^  Judah,  in  1  Sam.  xi.  8 ;  2  Sam.  xx.  1 ; 
1  K.  Xli.  16.  Thenceforth  it  was  assumed  and 
accepted  as  the  name  of  the  Northern  King- 
dom. —  4.  After  the  Babylonian  captivity,  the 
returned  exiles  resumed  the  name  Israel  as  the 
designation  of  their  nation.  The  name  Israel 
is  also  nsed  to  denote  laymen,  as  distinguished 
fVom  Priests,  Levites,  and  other  ministen  (Ear. 
vi.  16,  ix.  1,  X.  25  ;  Neh.  xi.  3,  ftcA 

Israel^  KinKdom  of.    i.  The  prophet 

Ahijah  of^  Shiloh,  who  was  commissioned  in 
the  latter  days  of  Solomon  to  announce  the 
division  of  the  kingdom,  left  one  tribe  (Judah) 
to  the  house  of  David,  and  assigned  ten  to 
Jeroboam  (I  K.  xi.  31,  35).  These  were  prob- 
ably Joseph  {=  Ephraim  and  Manasseh),  Issa- 


char,  Zebnlun,  Asher,  Naphtali,  Benjamin, 
Dan,  Simeon,  Gad,  and  Reuben;  Levi  being 
intentionally  omitted.  EventuaUy  the  greater 
part  of  Benjamin,  and  probably  the  whole  of 
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6iiiieon  and  Dan,  were  included  as  if  by  com- 
mon consent  in  the  kingdom  of  Jndah.    With 
respect  to  the  conquests  of  David,  Moab  ap- 
neais  to  hare  been  attached  to  the  kin^om  of 
Israel  (2  K.  iiL  4) ;  so  much  of  Svria  as  re- 
mained subject  to  Solomon  (see  1  iK.  xi.  24) 
would  probably  be  claimed  by  his  successor  in 
tiie  northern  kingdom ;  and  Ammon,  though 
connected  with  Rehoboam  as  his  mother's  na- 
tive land  (8  Chr.  xii.  IS),  and  though  after- 
wards tributary  to  Judah  (2  Chr.  xxvii.  5), 
was  at  one  time  allied  (2  Chr.  xx.  1 ),  we  know 
not  how  doselv  or  how  early,  with  Moab. 
The  searcoast  between  Aocho  and  Japho  re- 
mamed  in  the  possession  of  Israel.  —  2.  The 
population  of  tne  kingdom  is  not  expressly 
stated ;  and  in  drawing  any  inference  from  the 
numbers  of  fighting  men,  we  must  bear  in 
mind  that  the  numbers  in  the  Hebrew  text  are 
strongly  suspected  to  have  been  subjected  to 
extensive,  perhaps  systematic,  corruption.  Jero- 
boam broueht  into  the  field  an  army  of  800,000 
men   (2  Chr.  xiii.  3).     If  in  B.C.  957  there 
were  actually  under  arms  800,000  men  of  that 
age  in  Israel,  the  whole  population  majr  per- 
haps have  amounted  to  at  least  throe  millions 
ana  a  half.  —  3.  Shbghbm  was  the  first  capital 
of  the  new  kingdom  (1  K.  xii.  2.5),  venerable 
for  its  traditions,  and  beautifnl  in  its  situation. 
Subsequently  Tirzah  became  the   royal  resi- 
dence, if  not  the  capital,  of  Jeroboam  (I  K. 
xiv.  17)  and  of  his  successors  (xv.  33,  xvi.  8, 
17,  23).    Samaria,  uniting  in  itself  the  quali- 
ties of  beauty  and  fertiliW,  and  a  commanding 
position,  was  chosen  by  Omri  (1  K.  xvi.  24), 
and  remained  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  until 
it  had  given  the  last  proof  of  its  strength  by 
sustainlnp^  for  three  years  the  onset  of  the  hosts 
of  Assyria.    Jeasreel  was  probably  onl  v  a  royal 
residence  of  some  of  the  Israelitish  kings.  — 
4.  The  disafiection  of  Ephraim  and  the  north- 
em  tribes,  having  grown  in  secret  under  the 
erosperous  but  burdensome  reign  of  Solomon, 
roke  out  at  the  critical  moment  of  that  mon- 
arch's death.    It  was  just  then  that  Ephraim, 
the  centre  of  the  movement,  found  in  Jero- 
boam an  instrument  prepared  to  give  expres- 
sion  to   the  rivalry   of  centuries.  —  5.  The 
kingdom  of  Israel  developed  no  new  power. 
It  was  but  a  portion  of  David's  kingdom  de- 
prived of  many  elements  of  strength.      Its 
nontier  was  as  open  and  as  widelv  extended  as 
before ;  but  it  wanted  a  capital  for  the  seat  of 
organised  power.    Its  territory  was  as  fertile 
and  as  tempting  to  the  spoiler,  but  its  people 
were  less  unitod  and  patriotic.      A  corrupt 
religion  poisoned  the  soaroe  of  national  lite. 
These  causes  tended  to  increase  the  misfor- 
tunes, and  to  accelerate  the  early  end  of  the 
kingdom  of  Israel.    It  lasted  2M  years,  lW>m 
B.C.  975  to  B.C.  721,  about  two-thirds  of  tlio 
dnxtttion  of  its  more  compact  neighbor  Judah. 
But  it  ma^  be  doubted  whether  the  division 
into  two  kingdoms  greatly  shortened  the  inde- 
pendent existence  of  the  Hebrew  race,  or  inter- 
fered with  the  purposes  which,  it  is  thought, 
may  be  traced  m  tne  establishment  of  David's 
monarchy.  —  6.   The  detailed  history  of  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  will  be  found  under  the 
names  of  its  nineteen  kings.    A  summarv  view 
may  be   taken   in  four  periods :  —  (a.)  b.c. 


975-929.    Jeroboam  had  not  sufficient  force  of 
character  in  himself  to  make  a  lasting  impres- 
sion on  his  people.    A  king,  but  not  a  founder 
of  a  dynasty,  he  aimed  at  nothing  beyond  se- 
curing his  present  elevation.    The  army  soon 
learned  its  power  to  dictate  to  the  isolated 
monarch  and  disunited  people.    Baasha,  in  the 
midst  of  the  army  at  uibbethon,  slew  the  son 
and  successor  of  Jeroboam ;  Zimri,  a  captain 
of  chariots,  slew  the  son  and  successor  of 
Baasha;  Omri,  the  captain  of  the  host,  was 
chosen  to  punish  Zimn  ;  and  after  a  civil  war 
of  four  years  he   prevailed  over  Tibni,  the 
choice  of  half  the  people.  —  (6.)  b.g.  929-884. 
For  fortv-five  ^ears,  Israel  was  governed  by  the 
house  of  Omn.    That  sagacious  king  pitched 
on  the  strong  hill  of  Samaria  as  the  site  of  his 
capital.    The  princes  of  his  house  cultivated 
an  alliance  witn  the  kin^  of  Judah,  which  was 
cemented  by  the  marriage  of  Jehoram  and 
Athaliah.    The  adoption  of  Baal-worship  led 
to  a  re-action  in  the  nation,  to  the  moral  tri- 
umph of  the  prophets  in  the  person  of  Elijah, 
and  to  the  extinction  of  the  nouse  of  Ahab  in 
obedience  to  the  bidding  of  Elisha.  —  (c.)  b.c. 
884-772.    Unparalleled  triumphs,  but  deeper 
humiliation,  awaited  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
under  die  dynasty  of  Jehu.    I&zael,  the  ablest 
king  of  Damascus,  reduced  Jehoahaz  to  tlie 
condition  of  a  vassal,  and  triumphed  for  a 
time  over  both  the  disunited  Hebrew  Idng- 
doms.    Almost  the  first  sign  of  the  restoration 
of  their  strength  was  a  war  between  them; 
and  Jehoash,  the  grandson  of  Jehu,  entered 
Jerusalem  as  the  conqueror  of  Amaziah.    Je- 
hoash also  turned  the  tide  of  war  against  the 
Syrians ;  and  Jeroboam  11.,  the  most  powerful 
of  all  the  kings  of  Israel,  captured  Damascus, 
and  recovered  the  whole  ancient  frontier  flrom 
Ilamath  to  the  Dead  Sea.     This  short-lived 
greatness  expired  with  the  last  king  of  Jehu  s 
line. —  («/.)  B.C.  772-721.     Military  violence, 
it  would  seem,  broke  off  the  hereditary  succes- 
sion after  the  obscure  and  probably  convulsed 
reign  of  Zachariah.    An  unsuccessful  usurper, 
Shallum,  is  followed  by  the  cruel  Menahem, 
who,  being  unable  to  make  head  against  the 
first  attack  of  Assyria  under  Pul,  became  the 
agent  of  that  monarch  for  the  oppressive  taxa* 
tion  of  his  subjects.    Yet  his  power  at  home 
was  sufficient  to  insure  for  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor Pekahiah  a  ten-vears'  reign,  cut  short 
by  a  bold  usuqier,  Pekah.    Abandoning  the 
northern  and  transjordanic  regions  to  the  en- 
croaching power  of  Assyria  under  Tiglath- 
Pileser,  he  was  very  near  subjugating  Judah, 
with  the  help  of  Damascus,  now  the  co-equal 
ally  of  Israel.    But  Assyria  interposing  sum- 
marily put  an  end  to  the  independence  of 
Damascus,  and  perhaps  was  the  indirect  cause 
of  the  assassination  or  the  baffled  Pekah.    The 
irresolute  Hoshea,  the  next  and  last  usurper, 
became  tributary  to  his  invader,  Shalmanescr 
betrayed  the  Assyrian  to  the  rival  monarchy  of 
Egypt,  and  was  punished  by  the  loss  of'^  his 
li&rty,  and  by  the  capture,  siner  a  three-years' 
siege,  of  his  strong  capital,  Samaria.    Some 
gleanings  of  the  ten  tribes  yet  remained  in  the 
land  A&r  so  many  years  of  religions  decline, 
moral  debasement,  national  degradation,  an- 
archy, bloodshed,  and  deportation.    Ev«)n  these 
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were  gathered  np  by  the  conqueror  and  carried 
to  Assyria,  never  again,  as  a  distinct  people, 
to  occupy  their  portion  of  that  goodly  and 

Sleasant  land  which  their  forefathers  won  under 
oshua  from  the  heathen. 
Is'raelite.  In  2  Sam.  xvii.  25,  Ithra,  the 
Either  of  Amasa,  is  called  *'an  Israelite,"  or 
more  correctly  "  the  Israelite,"  while  in  1  Chr. 
ii.  17  he  appears  as  "Jcther  the  Ishmaelite." 
The  latter  is  undoubtedly  the  true  reading. 

Is'sachar.  the  ninth  son  of  Jacob  and  the 
fifth  of  Leah  (Gen.  xxx.  17;  comp.  xxix.  35). 
Of  Iflsachar  the  individual  we  know  nothing. 
At  the  descent  into  Egypt,  four  sons  are  as- 
cribed to  him,  who  founded  the  four  chief 
families  of  the  tribe  fGen.  xlvi.  13;  Num. 
XX vi.  23,  25 ;  1  Chr.  vii.  1 ).  Issachar's  place 
during  the  journey  to  Canaan  was  on  the  east 
of  the  Tabernacle,  with  his  brothers  Judah  and 
Zebttlun  (Num.  ii.  5),  the  gpronp  moving  fore- 
most in  the  march  (x.  15).  Issnchar  was  one 
of  the  six  tribes  who  were  to  stand  on  Mount 
Gerizim  during  the  ceremony  of  blessing  and 
cursing  (Dent  xxvii.  12).  He  was  still  in 
company  with  Judah,  Zebulun  being  opposite 
on  £bal.  The  number  of  the  fighting  men  of 
Issachar,  when  taken  in  the  census  at  Sinai, 
was  54,400.  During  the  journey  they  seem  to 
have  steadily  increased.  The  allotment  of  Issa- 
char lay  above  that  of  Manasseh  (Josh.  xix. 
1 7-23).  In  the  words  of  Josephus, "  it  extended 
in  length  from  Carmel  to  the  Jordan,  in  breadth 
to  Mount  Tabor."  This  territory  was,  as  it 
still  is,  among  the  richest  land  in  Palestine. 
Westward  was  the  famous  plain  which  derived 
its  name  fh>m  its  fertility.  On  the  north  is 
Tabor,  which  even  under  the  burning  sun  of 
that  climate  is  said  to  retain  the  glades  and 
dells  of  an  English  wood.  On  the  east,  be- 
hind Jezreel,  is  the  opening  which  coT)ducts  to 
the  plain  of  the  Jordan  —  to  that  Beth-shenn 
whicn  was  proverbially  among  the  Rabbis  the 
gate  of  Paradise  for  its  fruitfulness.  It  is  this 
aspect  of  the  territory  of  Issachar  which  ap- 
pears to  be  idluded  to  in  the  blessing  of  Jacob. 
-—  One  among  the  Judges  of  Israel  was  from 
Issachar — Tola  (Judg.  x.  1) — but  beyond 
the  length  of  his  swav  we  have  only  the*  fact 
recorded  that  he  resided  out  of  the  limits  of 
his  own  tribe,  at  Shamir  in  Mount  Ephraim. 
The  census  of  the  tribe  taken  in  the  reign  of 
David  has  already  been  alluded  to.  It  is  con- 
tained in  I  Chr.  vii.  1-5,  and  an  expression 
occurs  in  it  which  testifies  to  the  nomadic  ten- 
dencies above  noticed.  Out  of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  the  tribe,  no  less  than  36,000  were 
marauding  mercenary  troops,  —  "bands," — a 
term  applied  to  no  other  trioe  in  this  enumera- 
tion, though  elsewhere  to  Gad,  and  uniformly 
to  the  irregular  bodies  of  the  Bedouin  nations 
round  Israel.  —  Baasiia.,  the  son  of  Ahijah,  of 
the  house  of  Issachar,  a  member  of  the  army 
with  which  Nadab  and  all  Israel  were  besieg- 
ing Gibbcthon,  apparently  not  of  any  standing 
in  the  tribe  (comp.  1.  K.  xvi.  2)*  slew  the 
king,  and  himself  mounted  tlie  throne  (I  K. 
XV.  27,  &c.).  Ho  was  evidently  a  fierce  and 
wariike  man  (xvi.  29 ;  2  Chr.  xvi.  1 ),  and  an 
idolater  like  Jeroboam.  The  Issacharite  dynas- 
ty lasted  durinjj  the  twenty-four  vcars  of  his 
reign  and  the  two  of  his  son  Elah.  —  One 


more  notice  of  Issachar  remains  to  be  added  to 
the  meagre  information  already  collected ;  and 
distant  as  Jezreel  was  from  Jerusalem,  they 
took  part  in  the  passover  with  which  Hezekiah 
sanctified  the  opening  of  his  reign  (2  Chr. 
xxxi.  1).  —  2.  A  Korhite  Levite,  one  of  the 
doorkeeoers  of  the  house  of  Jehovah,  seventh 
son  of  6bbd-ei>om  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  5). 

Isshi^ah.  I.  A  descendant  of  Moses  by 
his  younger  son  Eliezer  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  21 ;  comp. 
xxiii.  1 7,  xxvi.  25).  —  2.  A  Levite  of  the  house 
of  Kohath  and  family  of  Usziel  (I  Chr.  xxiv. 
25). 

l88Ue»  Buxming.  The  texts  I^ev.  XV.  2, 
3,  xxii.  4,  Num.  v.  2,  and  Sam.  iii.  29,  are 
probably  to  be  interpreted  of  gonorrhoea.  In 
Lev.  XV.  3,  a  distinction  is  introduced,  which 
merely  means  that  the  cessation  of  the  actual 
flux  does  not  constitute  ceremonial  clcanne.ss, 
but  that  the  patient  must  bide  the  legal  time, 
seven  days  (ver.  13),  and  perform  the  prescribed 
purifications  and  sacrifice  (ver.  14). 

Istalcu'rUS.  In  l  Esd.  viii.  40,  the  "  son 
of  Istalcurus  "  is  substituted  for  "  and  Zabbnd  " 
of  the  corresponding  list  in  Ezre  viii.  14.    Ap. 

Is'uah,  second  son  of  Asher  (1  Chr.  vii. 
30). 

IB^Ui,  third  son  of  Asher  (Gen.  xlvi.  17), 
founder  of  a  family  called  after  him,  though  in 
the  A.  V.  appearing  as  thb  Jbsuites  (Num. 
xxvi.  44). 

If  aly.  This  word  is  used  in  the  N.  T.  in 
the  usual  sense  of  the  period,  t.e.  m  its  true  ge- 
ographical sense,  as  denoting  the  whole  natural 
peninsula  between  the  Alps  and  the  Straits  of 
Messina. 

TtbA%  a  Bergamite,  son  of  Ribal  of  Gibeah, 
one  of  the  heroes  of  David's  guard  (1  Chr. 
xi.  31). 

Ith'amar,  the  youngest  son  of  Aaron  (fix. 
vi.  23).  After  the  deaths  of  Nadab  and  Abikn 
(Lev.  X.  I ),  Eleazar  and  Ithamar  were  appoint- 
ed to  succeed  to  their  places  in  the  priestly  of- 
fice (Ex.  xxviii.  I,  40,  43;  Num.  iii.  3,  4;  1 
Chr.  xxiv.  2).  In  the  distribution  of  services 
belonging  to  the  Tabernacle,  and  its  transport 
on  the  march  of  the  Israelites,  the  Gershonites 
and  the  Merarites  were  placed  under  the  super- 
intendence  of  Ithamar  (Ex.  xxxriii.  21 ;  Num. 
iv.  21-33).  The  high-priesthood  passed  into 
the  family  of  Ithamar  in  the  person  of  Eli,  but 
for  what  reason  we  are  not  informed. 

Ith'iel.  I.  A  Benjamite,  son  of  Jesaiah 
(Neh.  xi.  7). — 2.  One  of  two  persons — Ithiel 
and  Ucal — to  whom  Agur  ben^akeh  delivered 
his  discourse  (Prov.  xxx.  1 ). 

Ith'mahy  a  Moabite,  one  of  the  heroes  of 
David's  guard  (1  Chr.  xi.  46). 

Ith'nan,  one  of  the  towns  in  the  extreme 
south  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  23).  No  trace  of  iu 
existence  has  vet  been  discovered. 

Ith'ra,  an'israclite  (2  Sam.  xvii.  25)  or  Ish- 
maelite (1  Chr.  ii.  17),  the  father  of  Amasa  by 
Abigail,  David's  sister. 

Ith'ran.  L  A  son  of  Dishon,  a  Horite 
(Gen.  xxxi.  26  ;  1  Chr.  i.  41),  and  probably  a 
phvlarch  of  a  tribe  of  the  Horim  (Gen.  xxxvi. 
30). — 2.  A  descendant  of  Asher  (1  Chr.  vii. 
30-40). 

Ith'ream,  son  of  David,  bom  to  him  in 
Hebron,  and  distinctly  specified  as  the  sixth* 
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and  as  the  child  of  Eglah,  David's  wife  (2  Sam. 
iii.  5 ;  1  Chr.  iii.  3). 

Ith'rite»  the.  The  designation  of  two  of 
the  members  of  Darid's  guara,  Ira  and  Goreb 

i2  Sam.  xxiii.  38 :  1  Chr.  xi.  40).    They  may 
tare  come  from  Jattib,  in  the  mountains  of 
Judah. 

It'tah-ka'zin,  one  of  the  landmarks  of  the 
boundary  of  Zebulnn  (Josh.  xix.  13).  It  has 
not  been  identified. 

It'tai.  1.  "  Ittai  thb  Gittitb/*  t.c.  the 
native  of  Oath,  a  Philistine  in  the  armj  of 
Kinp^  David.  He  appears  only  during  the  rev- 
olution of  Absalom.  We  first  discern  him  on 
the  morning  of  David's  flight.    Last  in  the 

rroce^sion  came  the  600  heroes  who  tiad  formed 
>avid's  bimd  during  his  wanderings  in  Judah, 
and  had  been  with  him  at  Oath  (2  Sam.  xv.  18; 
comp.  I  Sam.  xxiii.  13,  xxvit.  2,  xxx.  9,  10). 
Amongst  these,  apparently  commanding  them, 
\f  as  Ittai  the  Gittite  (ver.  19).  He  caught  the 
e}'e  of  the  king,  who  at  once  addressed  him,  and 
besought  him  not  to  attach  himself  to  a  doub^ 
ful  cauflc,  but  to  return  "with  his  brethren" 
and  abide  with  the  king  (19,  20).  But  Ittai  is 
firm ;  he  is  the  king's  slave,  and  wherever  his 
master  goes  he  will  go.  Accordingly  he  is  al- 
lowul  ly  David  to  proceed.  When  the  army 
was  n.*tmberod  and  organized  by  David  at  Ma- 
hanaim,  Ittai  again  appears,  now  in  command 
of  a  third  part  of  the  force  (2  Sam.  xviii.  2,  5, 
12).— 2.  Son  of  Ribai,  fi!om  Gibeah  of  Ben- 
jamin ;  one  o)  the  30  heroes  of  David's  guard 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  29). 

IturSB^a,  a  small  province  on  the  north- 
western bonier  of  Palestine,  lying  along  the 
hade  of  Mount  Hcrmon,  only  mentioned  in 
Luke  iii.  I.  Jetub  the  son  of  Ishmael  gave 
his  name,  like  the  rest  of  his  brethren,  to  the 
little  province  he  colonized  (Gen.  xxv.  15, 16). 
Iturna,  with  the  adjoining  v^rovinces,  (ell  into 
the  hands  of  a  chief  callea  Zenodorus;  but 
about  B.C.  20,  they  were  taken  irofn  him  by  the 
Roman  emperor,  and  given  to  Herod  the  Great, 
who  bequeathed  them  to  his  son  Philip  (Luke 
iii.  I).  JPliny  rightly  places  Iturwa  north  of 
Bashuui,  and  near  Damascus  (v.  23)  ^  and  J.  de 
Vitry  describe  it  as  adjoining  Trachonitis,  and 
lying  along  the  base  of  Libanus  between  'Tibe- 
rias and  Damascus.  At  the  place  indicated  is 
situated  the  modem  province  of  Jedur^  which 
is  just  the  Arabic  form  of  the  Hebrew  Jetur. 
It  18  bounded  on  the  east  by  Trachonids,  on  the 
south  by  Ganlanitis,  on  the  west  by  Hermon, 
and  on  ue  north  by  the  plain  of  Damascus.  It 
is  table-land  wUh  an  undulating  surface,  and 
has  little  conical  and  cup-shaped  hills  at  inter- 
vals. The  surface  of  tne  ground  is  covered 
with  jagged  rocks.  The  rock  is  all  basalt,  and 
the  formation  similar  to  that  of  the  Lejali. 
[Aroob.]  Jediir  contains  thirty-eight  towns 
and  villages,  ten  of  which  are  now  entirely  des- 
olate, and  all  the  rest  contain  only  a  few  fami- 
lies of  poor  peasants,  living  in  wretched  hovels 
amid  heaps  of  ruins. 

IVahy  or  Ava^  which  is  mentioned  in 
Scripture  twice  (2  K.  xviii.  34,  xix.  13  ;  comp. 
Is.  xxxvii.  13)  in  connection  with  Hena  and 
8ephjd?raim,  and  once  (2  K.  xvii.  24)  in  con- 
nection with  Babylon  and  Cuthah,  must  be 
•ooght  in  Babylonia,  and  is  probably  identical 


with  the  modem  Hit.  This  town  lay  on  the 
Euphrates,  between  Sippara  (Sepharvaim)  and 
AnaJi  (Hena),  with  whicn  it  seems  to  have  been 
politically  united  shortly  before  the  time  of 
Sennacherib  (2  K.  xix.  13).  It  is  probably  the 
Ahava  of  Ezra  (viii.  15). 

Ivory  (Heb.  shen^  in  all  passages,  except 
1  K.  X.  22,  and  2  Chr.  ix.  21,  where  shenJiafjbim 
is  so  rendered).    The  word  sken  literally  signi- 
fies the  "tooth"  of  any  animal,  and  hence 
more  especially  denotes  the  substance  of  the 
projecting  tusks  of  elephants.    It  is  remarkable 
that  no  word  in  Biblical  Hebrew  denotes  an 
elephant,  unless  the  latter  portion  of  the  com- 
pound shenhabUm  be  supposed  to  have  this 
meaning.    Gresenius  derives  it  from  the  Sanscrit 
ibhas,  **  an  elephant."    The  Assyrians  appear 
to  have  carried  on  a  great  traffic  in  ivory. 
Their  early  conquests  in  India  had  made  them 
familiar  with  it,  and  (according  to  one  render- 
ing of  the  passage)  their  artists  supplied  the 
luxurious  Tyrians  with  carvings  in  ivory  from 
the  isles  of  Chittim  (Ez.  xxvii.  6).    On  the 
obelisk  in  the  British  Museum  the  captives 
or  tribut^bearers  are  represented  as  carrying 
tusks,    a^mon^the  merchandise  of  Babylon, 
enumerated  in  Kev.  xviii.  12,  are  included  "  all 
manner  vessels  of  ivory."    The  skilled  work- 
men of  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  fashioned  the 
great  ivory  throne  of  Solomon,  and  overlaid  it 
with  pure  gold  (1  K.  x.  18;   2  Chr.  ix.  17). 
The  ivory  thus  employed  was  supplied  hy  the 
caravans  of  Dedan  (Is.  xxi.  13  ;  £z.  xxvii.  15), 
or  was  brought  with  apes  and  peacocks  by  the 
navy  of  Tarshish  (1  K.  x.  22).  The  Egyptians, 
at  a  very  early  period,  made  use  of  this  material 
in  decoration.    The  ivory  used  by  the  Egyp- 
tians was  principally  brought  from  Ethiopia 
(Herod,  iii.  114),  though  their  elephants  were 
originally  from  Asia.    The  Ethiopians,  accord- 
ing to  biodonis  Sicalus  (i.  55),  brought  to 
Sesostris  **  ebony  and  gold,  and  the  teeth  of  ele- 
phants."   According  to  Pliny  (viii.  10),  ivory 
was  so  plentiful  on  the  borders  of  Ethiopia 
that  the  natives  made  door-posts  of  it,  and  even 
fences  and  stalls  for  their  cattle.    The  Egyptian 
merchants  traded  for  ivory  and  onyx  stones  to 
Barygaza,  the  port  to  which  was  carried  down 
the  commerce  of  Western  India  from  Ozene 
{Penpl.  c.  49).     In  the  early  ages  of  Greece, 
ivory  was  frequently  employed  for  purposes  of 
ornament    The  "  ivory  house  "  of  Ahab  ( 1  K. 
xxii.  d9)  was  probably  a  palace,  the  walls  of 
which  were  panelled  with  ivory,  like  the  pal- 
ace of  Menelaus,  described  by  Homer  {Odi/s,  iv. 
73).    Beds  inlaid  or  veneered  with  ivory  were 
in  use  among  the  Hebrews  (Am.  vi.  4),  as  also 
among  the  Egyptians.    The  great  ivory  throne 
of  Solomon,  the  work  of  the  Tyrian  craftsmen, 
has  been  already  mentioned  (cf.  Rev.  xx.  11); 
but  it  is  difiicult  to  determine  whether  the 
*'  tower  of  ivory "  of  Cant  vii.  4  is  merely  a 
figure  of  speech,  or  whether  it  had  its  original 
among  the  things  that  were.    By  the  luxurious 
Phoenicians,  ivory  was  employed  to  ornament 
the  boxwood  rowing  benches  (or  "  hatches  " 
according  to  some)  of  their  galleys  (Ez.  xxvii. 
6). 

Ivy,  the  common  Hedera  hdix^  of  which  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  describe  two  or 
three  kinds,  which  appear  to  be  only  varieties. 
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Mention  of  this  plant  is  made  oolj  in  S  Maoc 
ri  7.    Ap. 

lE'ehar.  The  fonn  in  which  the  name  Is- 
har  is  given  in  the  A.  V.  of  Num.  iii.  19 
only. 

&ehaxlto8.  the.  A  family  of  Kohathite 
Le\ites,  deaoended  ftorn  Ishar  the  son  of  Ko- 
hath  (Norn.  iii.  27) :  called  also  in  the  A.  V. 
''  kharites." 

Izliary  son  of  Kohath,  grandson  of  Levi, 
uncle  of  Aaron  and  Moses,  and  father  of  Korah 
(Ex.  Ti.  18»  21 ;  Num.  iii.  19,  xvi.  1 ;  1  Chr. 
▼i.  2, 18).  Izhar  was  the  head  of  the  family 
of  the  Lehasites  or  Izsharitbs  (Num.  iii. 
27;  1  Chr.  xxvi.  23,  29). 

Izliarites,  the.  The  same  as  the  preced- 
ing (I  Chr.  zziy.  22,  xxri.  2S,  30). 

israhi'all,  a  man  of  Issachar,  one  of  the 
Bene-Uizi  (1  Chr.  vii.  3). 

Jt^nhitef  the^  the  designation  of  Sham- 
huth  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  8).  Its  real  force  is  proba- 
bly Zerahite,  that  is  fh>m  the  great  Judaic  fam- 
ily of  Zerah. 

lE'rit  a  Leyite  leader  of  the  fourth  course  or 
ward  in  the  service  of  the  house  of  Qod  ( 1  Chr. 
zzv.  11).    In  ver.  3  he  is  called  Zeri. 


J. 


Ja'akan*  the  same  as  Jakan,  the  forefieither 
Mf  the  BeneJaokan  (Deut  x.  6). 

JsaHko'hBhf  one  of  the  princes  of  the  fiuni- 
ties  of  Simeon  (1  Chr.  iv.  36). 

Ja'ala^  BeneJaala  were  among  the  descend- 
ants of  "  Solomon's  slaves  "  who  returned  from 
Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  vii.  58).  The 
name  also  occurs  as 

Ja'alah,  Ezr.  ii.  56. 

Ja^'alaniy  a  son  of  Esau  (Gen.  xxxvi.  5, 14, 
18 ;  comp.  1  Chr.  i.  35),  and  a  phvlarch  (A.  V. 
'  duke  ")  or  head  of  a  tribe  of  Edom. 

Jaana'L  A  chief  man  in  the  tribe  of  Gad 
(1  Chr.  v.  12). 

Ja'are-Or'egimy  according  to  the  present 
text  of  2  Sam.  xxi.  19,  a  Beulehemite,  and 
the  father  of  Elhanan  who  slew  Goliath.  In 
the  parallel  passage,  1  Chr.  xx.  5,  besides  other 
differences,  Jair  is  found  instead  of  Jaare,  and 
Oregim  is  omitted.  The  conclusion  of  Kenni- 
oott  appears  a  just  one — that  in  the  latter  place 
it  has  been  interpolated  from  the  former,  and 
that  Jair  or  Jaor  is  the  correct  reading  instead 
of  Jaare. 

Jaasa^U,  one  of  the  Bene-Bani  who  had 
married  a  foreign  wifo,  and  had  to  put  her  away 
(Exr.  X.  37). 

Jaa'sielf  son  of  the  great  Abner  (1  Chr. 
xxvii.  21 ). 

Jaasani^all.  1.  One  of  the  captains  of  the 
forces  who  accompanied  Johanan  ben-Kareah 
to  pay  his  respects  to  Gedaliah  at  Mizpah  (2  K. 
XXV.  23),  and  who  appears  afterwards  to  have 
assisted  in  recovering  Ishmaers  prey  from  his 
clutches  (comp.  Jer.  xli.  11).  After  that  he 
probably  went  to  Egypt  with  the  rest  (Jer.  xliii. 
4,  5).  —2.  Son  of  Shaphan  (Ez.  viii.  11 ).  It 
is  possible  that  he  is  identical  with — 3.  Son  of 
Azur;  one  of  the  princes  of  the  people  against 
whom  Ezekiel  was  directed  to  prophecy  (Ez. 


xi.  1.)— -4.  A  Bechabite,  son  of  Jeremiah 
(Jer.  XXXV.  3). 

Ja'aser  or  Ja^'ser.  A  town  on  the  east  of 
Jordan,  in  or  near  to  Gilead  (Num.  xxxii.  1,3; 
1  Chr.  xxvi.  31).  We  first  hear  of  it  in  pos- 
session of  the  Amorites,  and  as  taken  by  Invel 
after  Heshbon,  and  on  their  way  from  thence  to 
Bashan  (Num.  xxi.  32).  It  seems  to  have  given 
its  name  to  a  district  of  dependent  or  "  daugh- 
ter" towns  (Num.  xxi.  32,  A.  V.  "villages;" 
1  Mace  y.  8),  the  **  land  of  Jazer "  (Num. 
xxxii.  1).  Jazer  was  known  to  Eusebius  and 
Jerome,  and  its  position  is  laid  down  with  mi- 
nuteness in  the  Onomastioon  as  ten  (or  eight) 
Roman  miles  west  of  Philadelphia  {Anundn), 
and  fifteen  from  Heshbon,  and  as  the  source  of 
a  river  which  fidls  into  the  Jordan.  Sar,  or 
Seir,  is  shown  on  the  map  of  Van  de  Yelde  as 
nine  Roman  miles  west  of  Amman,  and  about 
twelve  firom  Heshbon.  And  here,  until  further 
investigation,  we  must  be  content  to  place  Jazer. 

Jaasi'ally  apparently  a  third  son,  or  a  de- 
scendant, of  Merari  the  Levite  (1  Chr.  xxiv. 
26,  27). 

Jaa'sielf  one  of  the  Letites  of  the  second 
order  who  were  afipointed  by  David  to  perform 
the  musical  service  before  the  ark  (1  Chr. 
XV.  18). 

Ja'boL  the  son  of  Lamech  and  Adah  (Gen. 
iv.  20)  and  brother  of  Jubal.  He  is  described 
as  the  fother  of  such  as  dwell  in  tents  and  have 
cattle. 

Jablxik,  a  stream  which  intersects  the 
mountain-ranee  of  Gilead  (comp.  Josh.  xii.  2 
and  5),  and  fidls  into  the  Jordan  about  midway 
between  the  Sea  of  Galilee  and  the  Dead  Sea. 
It  was  anciently  the  border  of  the  children  of 
Ammon  (Num.  xxi.  24 ;  Dent  ii.  37,  iii.  16). 
When  the  Ammonites  were  driven  out  by  Si* 
hon  from  their  ancient  territory,  they  took  pos- 
session of  the  eastern  plain,  and  of  a  consider- 
able section  of  the  eastern  defiles  of  Gilead, 
around  the  sources  and  upper  branches  of  the 
Jabbok.  It  Was  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Jab- 
bok  the  interview  took  place  between  Jacob  and 
Esau  (Gen.  xxxii.  22) ;  and  this  river  after- 
wards became,  towards  its  western  part,  the 
boundary  betv»een  the  kingdoms  of  Sihon  and 
Og  (Josh.  xii.  2,  5).  Its  modem  name  is  fFo- 
djf  Zurha. 

Jal^eah.  1.  Father  of  Shallum,  the  15th 
king  of  Israel  (2  K.  xv.  10,  13,  14).  ~2.  The 
short  form  of  the  name  Jabesh-Gilbad  ( 1  Chr. 
X.  12  onlyj. 

Jal)e8n-Gil'ead,  or  Jabesh  in  the  territo- 
ry of  Gilead.  In  its  widest  sense,  Gilead  in- 
cluded the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh  (1  Chr,  xxvii. 
21)  as  well  as  the  tribes  of  Gad  and  Reuben 
(Num.  xxxii.  1-42)  east  of  the  Jordan;  and 
of  the  cities  of  Gilead,  Jabesh  was  the  chief.  It 
is  first  mentioned  in  Jvtds.  xxi.  8-14.  Being 
attacked  subsequently  by  Naluish  the  Ammon- 
ite, it  gave  Saul  an  opportunity  of  displaying 
his  prowess  in  its  defence  (1  Sam.  xi.  1-15). 
As  to  the  site  of  the  city,  it  is  not  defined  in  the 
O.  T.,  but  Eusebius  places  it  beyond  Jordan, 
six  miles  from  Pella  on  the  mountain-road  to 
Gerasa ;  where  its  name  is  probably  preserved 
in  the  TFoi^  Yates,  which,  flowing  from  the 
east,  enters  tne  Jordan  below  Bethshan  or  Sc^' 
thopolis.    According  to  Dr.  Robinson,  the  rum 
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ir,  on  the  8.  side  of  the  wadj,  still  marks 
its  Site. 

Jill)M.  epporeatly  a  place  at  which  the 
fiunilies  of  the  scribes  resided,  who  belonged  to 
the  families  of  the  Kenites  (1  Chr.  ii.  55).  — 2. 
The  name  occurs  again  in  the  genealogies  of 
Jndah  (1  Chr.  iy.  9, 10),  in  a  passage  of  remark- 
able detail  inserted  in  a  senealogy  mun  con- 
nected with  Bethlehem  (Ver.  4).  Jabes  was 
"more  honorable  than  his  brethren/'  though 
who  thev  were  is  not  ascertainable. 

Jial)m.  L  King  of  Hasor,  who  organized 
a  confederacy  of  the  northern  princes  aeainst 
the  Israelites  (Josh.  xi.  1-^).  He  assembled  an 
army,  which  the  Scripture  narrative  merely 
compares  to  the  sands  for  multitude  (ver.  4). 
Joshua  surprised  this  vast  host  of  allied  forces 
by  the  waters  of  Merom  (ver.  7),  and  utteriy 
routed  them.  During  the  ensuing  wars,  Josh- 
ua again  attacked  Jabin  and  burnt  his  city  (xi. 
1-14). — 2.  A  kinff  of  Hazor,  whose  general 
Slsera  was  defeatea  by  Barak,  whose  9xmj  is 
described  in  much  the  same  terms  as  that  orchis 
predecessor  (Judg.  iv.  3,  IS),  and  who  sufieted 
precisely  the  same  fate.  Independent  consider- 
ations tend  to  prove  that  those  two  chieft  were 
contemporaries ;  and  we  are  therefore  led  to  re- 
gard the  two  accounts  of  the  destruction  of  H»> 
zor  and  Jabin  as  really  applying  to  the  same 
monarch  and  the  same  event.^ 

Jab'neeL  L  One  of  the  points  on  the 
northern  boundary  of  Judah,  not  Quite  at  the 
sea,  though  near  it  (Josh.  xv.  11 ).  There  is  no 
sign,  however,  of  its  ever  having  been  occupied 
by  Judah.  Josephus  attributes  it  to  the  Danites. 
There  was  a  constant  stru^le  going  on  between 
that  tribe  and  the  Philistines  for  the  possession 
of  all  the  places  in  the  lowland  plains,  and  it  is 
not  surpnsing  that  the  next  time  we  meet  with 
Jabneei  it  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  latter 
(2  Chr.  xxvi.  6).  Uzziah  dispossessed  them  of 
It,  and  demolished  its  fortifications.  Here  it  is 
in  the  shorter  form  of  Jabnbh.  In  its  Greek 
fi^arb,  Iamnia,  it  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
Maccabees  (1  Mace.  iv.  15,  v.  58,  x.  69,  xv.  40), 
in  whose  time  it  was  again  a  strong  place.  At 
this  time  there  was  a  harbor  on  the  coast,  to 
which,  and  the  vessels  lying  there,  Judas  set 
fire  (2  liacc.  xii.  9).  At  the  time  of  the  fidl 
of  Jerusalem,  Jabneh  was  one  of  the  most  pop- 
ulous places  of  JudsDa.  The  modem  village  of 
Yebna,  more  accurately  /ina,  stands  about  two 
miles  from  the  sea  on  a  slight  eminence  just 
south  of  the  Nahr  Jtubin.  It  is  about  eleven 
miles  south  of  Jaffa,  seven  from  BamUk,  and 
four  from  Akir  (Ekron)<  It  probably  occupies 
its  ancient  site. — 2.  One  of  the  landmarks  on 
the  boundary  of  Naphtali  (Josh.  xix.  33  only). 
Little  or  no  clew  can  be  got  to  its  situation. 
Doubtless  it  is  the  same  pliu»  whi<^,  as  lamnia 
and  lamnith,  is  mentioned  by  Josephus  among 
the  villages  in  Upper  Galilee. 

Jab^neh,  2  Chr.  xxvi.  6.    (JABNBaL.1 
Ja^ohan^  one  of  seven  chief  men  or  the 
tribe  of  Gad  (I  Chr.  v.  13). 
Jft^ohin,  one  of  the  two  pillars  which  were 

1  What  these  **  independent  oonsiderationii  '*  are 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  eoncetve.  The  mere  resdlns  of 
the  two  aeoonnts,  Josh.  xl.  and.Tndg.  iv.,  is  f  ufHdTent 
to  show  the  impossibiUty  of  their  relating  to  the 
same  event —  Ed. 
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set  up  "in  the  porch"  (1  K.  viL  SI)  or  balbre 
the  temple  (2  Cnr.  iii.  17)  of  Solomon. 

Ja'onln.  L  Fourth  son  of  Simeon  (Gen. 
xlvi.  10 ;  Ex.  vi.  1 5) ;  founder  of  the  family  of 
the  Jacuinitb8  (Niun.  xxvi.  12). — 2.  Head 
of  the  21st  course  of  priests  in  the  time  of  Da- 
vid. Some  of  the  course  returned  fh)m  Baby- 
lon (1  Chr.  ix.  10,  xxiv.  17;  Neh.  xi.  10). 

Ja^ohinites.  the.  The  fiunily  founded  by 
Jachiit,  son  of  Simeon  (Num.  xxvi.  12). 

Jaoillthf  a  precious  stone,  forming  one  of 
the  foundations  of  the  walls  of  the  new  Jerusa- 
lem (Rev.  xxi.  20).  It  seems  to  be  identical 
with  the  Hebrew  lahem  (A.  V.  "liffnre,"  Ex. 
xxviii.  19].  The  jacinth  or  h^adnm  is  a  red 
variety  of  siroon,  which  is  found  in  square 
prisms,  of  a  white,  gray,  red,  reddish-brown, 
yellow,  or  pale-ffreen  color.  The  expression  in 
!Bev.  ix.  17,  "of  jacinth,"  applied  to  the  breast- 
plate, is  descriptive  simply  of  a  hyadnthine,  i.e. 
dark-pur^e  color. 

Ja  OODy  the  second  son  of  Isaac  and  Bebe- 
kah.  He  was  bom  with  Esau,  when  Isaac  was 
fifty-nine  and  Abraham  159  yean  old,  probably 
at  the  well  Lahai-roi.  His  history  is  mated  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  book  of  Genesis.  He 
bought  the  birthright  horn  his  brother  Esau ; 
and  af^rwards,  at  his  mother's  instigation,  ao- 
<^uired  the  blessing  intended  fi>r  Esau,  b;^  prac- 
tising a  well-known  deceit  on  Isaac.  Hitnerto 
the  two  sons  shared  the  wanderings  of  Isaac  in 
the  South  Countiy ;  but  now  Jacob  in  his  seven- 
ty-eighth jrear  was  sent  fW>m  tiie  family  home, 
to  avoid  his  brother,  and  to  seek  a  wife  amons" 
his  kindred  in  Padan-aram.  As  he  passed 
through  Bethel,  God  appeared  to  him.  After 
the  lapse  of  twenty-one  years,  he  returned  fh>m 
Padan-aram  with  two  wives,  two  concubines, 
eleven  sons,  and  a  daughter,  and  large  property 
He  escaped  fh)m  the  angry  pursuit  of  Laban 
from  a  meeting  with  Esau,  and  from  the  ven 
seance  of  the  Canaanites  provoked  by  the  mur 
oer  of  Shechem;  and  in  each  of  those  three 
emeigendes  he  was  aided  and  strengthened  by 
the  interposition  of  God,  and  in  sien  of  the 
grace  won  by  a  night  of  wnstling  with  God  his 
name  was  cmmged  at  Jabbok  into  Israel.  Deb- 
orah and  Eachel  died  before  he  reached  He- 
bron ;  and  it  was  at  Hebron,  in  the  122d  year 
of  his  age,  that  he  and  Esau  buried  their  fiither 
Isaac.  Joseph,  the  favorite  son  of  Jacob,  was 
sold  into  E^rpt  eleven  yeats  before  the  death 
of  Isaac ;  aiM.  Jacob  had  probably  exceeded  his 
130th  year  when  he  went  thither,  being  encour- 
aged in  a  divine  vision  as  he  passed  for  the  last 
time  through  Beersheba.  He  was  presented  to 
Pharaoh,  and  dwelt  for  seventeen  years  at  Ba- 
meees  in  Goshen.  After  givine  his  solemn 
blessing  to  Ephraim  and  Manasseb,  and  his  own 
sons  one  by  one,  and  charging  the  ten  to  com- 
plete their  reconciliation  with  Joseph,  he  died 
in  his  147th  year.  His  body  was  embalmed, 
carried  with  great  care  and  pomp^  into  the  land 
of  Canaan,  and  deposited  with  his  fiithers,  and 
his  wife  Leah,  in  the  cave  of  Machpelah.  —  The 
example  of  Jacob  is  ouoted  by  the  first  and  the 
last  or  the  minor  propnets.  Hosea,  in  the  latter 
days  of  the  kingdom,  seeks  (xii.  3,  4,  12)  to 
convert  the  descendants  of  Jacob  from  tneir 
state  of  alienation  fVom  God,  by  recalling  to 
their  memory  the  repeated  acts  of  God's  favor 
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shown  to  their  ancestor.  And  Malachi  (i.  2) 
strengthens  the  desponding  hearts  of  the  ie> 
turned  exiles  by  atwaring  them  that  the  love 
which  God  bestowed  upon  Jacob  was  not  with- 
held from  them.  Besides  the  frequent  mention 
of  his  name  in  conjunction  with  those  of  the 
other  two  patriarchs,  there  are  distinct  refer- 
ences to  events  in  the  life  of  Jacob  in  four  books 
of  the  N.  T.  In  Rom.  ix.  1 1-13,  St.  Paul  ad- 
duces the  history  of  Jacob's  birth  to  prove  that 
tiie  favor  of  God  is  independent  of  the  order  of 
natural  descent.  In  Hcb.  xii.  16,  and  xi.  21, 
the  transfer  of  the  birthright  and  Jacob's  dying 
benediction  are  referred  to.  His  vision  at  Beth- 
el, and  his  possession  of  land  at  Shechem,  are 
cited  in  St.  John  i.  51,  and  iv.  5,  12.  And  St. 
Stephen,  in  his  speech  (Acts  vii.  12,  16),  men- 
tions the  famine  which  was  the  means  of  restor- 
ing Jacob  to  his  lost  son  in  Egypt,  and  the 
banal  of  the  patriarch  in  Shechem.  Such  are 
the  events  of  Jacob's  life  recorded  in  Scripture. 

Jacunt>U8,  1  Esd.  ix.  48.  [Akkub,  4.]  Ap. 

Ja'da,  son  of  Onam,  and  orother  of  Sham- 
mai,  in  the  genealogy  of  the  sons  of  Jerahmeel 
by  his  wife  Atarah  (1  Chr.  ii.  28,  32). 

Jada^Uy  one  of  the  Bene-Nebo  who  had 
taken  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  43). 

Jaddu'Sy  son,  and  successor  in  the  high- 
priesthood,  of  Jonathan  or  Johanan.  He  is  the 
fast  of  the  high-priests  mentioned  in  the  O.  T., 
and  probably  altogether  the  latest  name  in  the 
canon  (Nch.  xii.  11,  22).  All  that  we  learn 
concerning  him  in  Scripture  is  the  fact  of  his 
being  the  son  of  Jonathan,  and  high-priest. 
We  gather  also  pretty  certainly  that  he  was 
priest  in  the  reign  of  the  last  Persian  king  Da- 
rins,  and  that  he  was  still  high-priest  after  the 
Persian  dynasty  was  overthrown,  t.e.  in  the 
reiam  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

Jaddu'fty  one  of  the  chief  of  the  people,  i.e. 
of  the  laymen,  who  sealed  the  covenant  with 
Kehemiah  (Neh.  X.  21).    . 

Ja^'don,  the  Mcronothite,  who  assisted  to 
repair  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  7). 

Ja'ely  the  wife  of  Heber  the  Kenitc.  In  the 
headlong  rout  which  followed  the  defeat  of  the 
Canaanites  by  Barak,  Sisera,  abandoning  his 
chariot  the  more  easily  to  avoid  notice,  fled 
unattended,  and  in  an  opposite  direction  from 
that  taken  by  his  army,  to  the  tent  of  the  Kenite 
chieftainess."  He  accepted  Jael's  invitation  to 
enter,  and  she  flung  a  mantle  over  him  as  he 
lay  wearily  on  the  floor.  When  thirst  prevented 
sleep,  and  he  asked  for  water,  she  brought  him 
buttermilk  in  her  choicest  vessel,  thus  ratifying 
with  the  semblance  of  officious  zeal  the  sacred 
bond  of  Eastern  hospitality.  At  last,  with  a 
feeling  of  perfect  security,  the  weary  general  re- 
signed himself  to  the  deep  sleep  of  misery  and 
fatigne.  Then  it  was  that  Jnel  took  in  her  Icil 
hand  one  of  the  great  wooden  pins  which  fas- 
tened down  the  cords  of  the  tent,  and  in  her 
right  hand  the  mallet  used  to  drive  it  into  the 
ground,  and  with  one  terrible  blow  dashed  it 
through  Sisera's  temples  deep  into  the  earth. 
With  one  spasm  of  fVuitless  agony,  "  at  her 
feet  he  l)owcd,  he  fell  dead  "  (Judg.  v.  27).  She 
then  waited  to  meet  the  pursuing  Barak,  and 
led  him  into  her  tent  that  she  mis:ht  in  his  pres- 
ence claim  the  glory  of  the  deed  I  Many  nave 
supposed  that  by  this  act  shefnlfiUed  the  saying 


of  Deborah,  that  God  would  sell  Sisera  into  the 
hand  of  a  woman  (Judg.  iv.  9 ;  Joseph.  Ant.  v. 
5,  S  4) ;  and  hence  they  have  supposed  that 
Jael  was  actuated  by  some  divine  and  hidden 
influence.  But  the  Bible  gives  no  hint  of  such 
an  inspiration.  If  therefore  we  eliminata  the 
still  more  monstrous  supposition  of  the  Rabbis 
that  Sisera  was  slain  oy  Jael  because  he  at- 
tempted to  of!br  her  violence,  the  murder  will 
appear  in  all  its  atrocity.' 

Ja'g^ur.  a  town  of  Judah,  one  of  those  fur- 
thest to  the  south,  on  the  frontier  of  Edom 
(Josh.  XV.  21). 

Jahy  the  abbreviated  form  of  "Jehovah," 
used  only  in  poetry*.  It  occurs  frequently  in 
the  Hebrew ;  but  with  a  sin^ple  exception  (Ps. 
Ixviii.  4)  is  rendered  "Lord"  in  tne  A.  V. 
The  identity  of  Jah  and  Jehovah  is  strongly 
marked  in  two  passages  of  Isaiah  (xii.  2,  xxvi. 
4),  the  force  of^  which  is  greatly  weakened  by 
the  English  rendering  "  the  Lord."  The  for- 
mer of  these  should  be  translated  "for  my 
strength  and  song  is  Jah  Jehoyah  "  (comp. 
Ex.  XV.  2) ;  and  uie  latter,  "trust  ^e  in  Jeho- 
vah forever,  for  in  Jah  Jehoyah  is  the  rock 
of  ages."  **  Praise  ye  the  Lord,"  or  Hallelajah, 
shooJd  be  in  all  cases  "  Praise  ye  Jah."  In  Ps. 
Ixxxix.  8  [9],  Jah  stands  in  a  parallelism  with 
"  Jehovah  the  God  of  hosts  "  in  a  passage  which 
is  wrongly  translated  in  our  version.  It  should 
be  "  O  Jeiiovah,  God  of  hosts,  who  like  thee  is 
strong,  O  Jah  ! " 

Ja^ath.  1.  Son  of  Libni,  the  son  of  Ger- 
shom,  the  son  of  Levi  (1  Chr.  vi.  20). — 2. 
Head  of  a  later  honse  in  the  family  of  Gershom, 
being  the  eldest  son  of  Shimei,  the  son  of  La- 
adan  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  10, 11). — 8.  A  man  in  the 
^nealogy  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  2),  son  of  Rca- 
lah  ben-Sliobal. — 4.  A  Levite,  son  of  Shclo- 
moth  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  22).  —  5.  A  Merarite  Le- 
vite in  the  reirn  of  Josiah  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  12). 

Jaluusy  also  Jaha'za,  Jaha'zah,  and 

Jah'zah.  Under  these  four  forms  are  given 
in  the  A.  V.  the  name  of  a  place  which  in  the 
Hebrew  appears  as  YaJuUs  and  YeJdaah.  At 
Jahaz  the  decisive  battle  was  fought  between 
the  children  of  Israel  and  Sihon  king  of  the  Am- 
orites,  which  ended  in  the  overthrow  of  the  lat- 
ter, and  in  the  occupation  by  Israel  of  the 
whole  pastoral  country  included  between  the 
Amon  and  the  Jabbok,  the  Delka  of  the  modem 
Arabs  (Num.  xxi.  23;  Dent.  ii.  82;  Judg.  xi. 
20).  It  was  in  the  allotment  of  Reuben  (Josh, 
xiii.  18).  Like  many  others  relating  to  the 
places  east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  this  question  must 
await  fiirther  research. 
Jaliazai  Josh.  xiii.  18.  [Jahaz.] 
JaOiaeaOy  Josh.  xxi.  36 ;  Jer.  xlviii.  21. 
[Jahaz.] 

Jahaei^ahy  son  of  Tikvah,  apparently  a 
priest  (Ezr.  x.  15). 

I  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
prophetess  Deborah  (Judc.  v.  24)  pronounced  Jael 
"  blessed  above  women  "  for  this  vcrjr  act. 

Jablu  wwi  a  cruel  tyrant,  of  that  race  which  Isra- 
el was  commanded  to  exterminate.  Had  he  escaped, 
he  might  have  renewed  his  oppression.  It  was  a 
question  of  life  or  death  to  the  Hebrew  nation :  and 
liowerer  Jael's  act  may  appear,  viewed  with  the 
eyes  of  to-day,  we  mnst  remember,  that  in  that  age, 
snd  under  those  droumstanees,  it  would  M>pear  very 
differently.  —  Ed. 
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Jaha^sieL  1.  One  of  the  heroes  of  Bei^a- 
Biin  who  joined  David  at  Zikiag  (1  Chr.  xii.  4). 
—2.  A  priest  in  the  reigin  of  David  (1  Chr. 
xvi.  6).  —  3.  A  Kohathite  Levite,  third  son  of 
Hebron  (I  Chr.  xxiii.  19,  xxiv.  23). — 4.  Son 
of  Zechariah,  a  Levite  of  die  Bene- Asaph  in  the 
reign  of  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr.  xx.  14).  —  5. 
The  "  son  of  Jahaziel "  was  the  chief  of  the 
Bene-Shecaniah  who  returned  from  Babylon 
with  Ezra  (£sr.  viii.  5). 

Jahda%  a  man  who  appears  to  be  thmst 
abruptly  into  the  genealogy  of  Caleb,  as  the 
fiithcr  of  six  sons  (1  Chr.  ii.  47). 

Jah'dlel»  a  chieftain  of  Manasseh  on  the 
east  of  Jordan  (1  Chr.  v.  24). 

Jah'dO,  a  Qadito  (1  Chr.  v.  14),  son  of  Bus 
and  father  of  Jeshishai. 

Jahleely  the  third  of  the  three  sons  of  Zeb- 
ulun  (Gen.  xWi.  14;  Num.  xxvi.  26),  ibunder 
of  the  family  of  the  Jahlbslites. 

Jahleelites,  the.  A  branch  of  the  tribe 
of  Zebnlon,  descendants  of  Jahleel  (Num.  xxvi. 
26). 

JTahina^  a  man  of  Issachar,  one  of  the 
headd  of  the  house  of  Tolah  (\  Chr.  vii.  2). 

Jah'zah.  \  Chr.  vi.  78.   ]Jahaz.] 

Jah'zeaLy  the  first  of  the  four  sons  of  Naph- 
tali  (Gen.  xlvi.  24),  founder  of  the  family  of  the 
Jahzbblitks  (Num.  xxvi.  48). 

Jah^seelites,  the.  A  branch  of  the  Naph- 
talites,  descended  from  Jahzeel  (Num.  xxvi.  48). 

Jahse^rahf  s  priest  of  the  nonse  of  Immer 
(1  Chr.  ix.  12). 

Jah'sielt  the  same  as  Jahzbbl  (1  Chr.  vii. 
13). 

Ja'ir.  1.  A  man  who  on  his  father's  side 
was  descended  from  Judah,  and  on  his  mother's 
from  Manasseh.  During  the  conquest,  he  per- 
formed one  of  the  chief  feats  recorded.  He  took 
the  whole  of  the  tract  of  Aboob  (Dent  iii.  14), 
and  in  addition  possessed  himself  of  some  nomad 
Tillages  in  Gilead,  which  he  called  affcer  his  own 
name,  Hatyoth-Jair  (Num.  xxxii.  41 ;  1  Chr. 
11.23).  ^2.  "Jair  trb  Qileabitb,"  who 
judged  Israel  for  two  and  twenty  years  (Judg. 
x.  3-5).  He  had  thirty  sons  wno  rode  thirty 
asses,  and  possessed  ibLty  cities  in  the  land  of 
Gilead,  which,  like  those  of  their  namesake, 
were  called  Hawoth-Jair.  Possibly  the  origi- 
nal twenty-three  formed  part  of  these. — 3.  A 
Benjamite,  son  of  Kish  and  father  of  Mordecai 
(Esth.  ii.  ft).— 4.  The  father  of  Elhanan,  one 
of  the  heroes  of  David's  army  ^1  Chr.  xx.  5), 

Ja'irite,  the.  Ira  the  Jamte  was  a  pnest 
(A.  V.  "chief  ruler")  to  David  (2  Sam.  xx. 
26). 

Jai'nu.  1.  A  ruler  of  a  synagoffue,  proba- 
bly In  some  town  near  the  western  snore  of  the 
sea  of  Galilee  (Matt  ix.  18 ;  Mark  v.  22 ;  Luke 
vui,  41 ).  —2.  Esth.  xi.  2.     [Jair,  «.] 

Jaluui,  son  of  Exer  the  Horite  (1  Chr.  i. 
42).    The  same  as  Jaakah.    And  see  Akak. 

JalLeh.  The  A.  V.  of  Prov.  xxx.  1  has 
represented  this  as  the  proper  name  of  the  fa- 
ther of  Agnr,  whose  sayings  are  collected  in 
Prov.  XXX.,  and  such  is  the  natural  interpreta- 
tion. But  beyond  this  we  have  no  clew  to  Uie 
ttristence  of  either  A^r  or  Jakeh.  Of  course 
if  Agnr  be  Solomon,  it  follows  that  Jakeh  was 
a  name  of  David  of  some  mystical  significance ; 
bat  for  this  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  rapport 


If  Jakeh  be  the  name  of  a  person,  as  there  Is 
every  reason  to  believe,  we  know  nothing  more 
about  him ;  if  not,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  sym- 
bolical meanings  which  may  be  extracted  from 
the  clause  in  which  it  occurs,  and  which  change 
with  the  ever-shifting  gpround  of  the  critic's 
point  of  view.  Hitzig  makes  Agur  and  Lemuel 
orothers,  both  sons  of  a  queen  of  Massa,  the 
latter  being  the  reigning  monarch  (Prov.  xxxi. 
1 ) .  The  Heb.  maaad, "  prophecy  "  or  "  burden," 
is  considered  as  a  proper  name,  and  identical 
with  the  region  named  massa  in  Arabia. 

JalLim.  L  Head  of  the  12th  course  of 
priests  in  the  rei|p  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  12). 
—  2.  A  Benjamite,  one  of  the  Bene-Shimhi  (1 
Chr.  viii.  19). 

Jalon,  one  of  the  sons  of  Esra  (1  Chr.  iv. 
17). 

Jain1t>re8.    [See  Jakhbs  and  Jambrbs.] 

Jaml^ri.  Shortly  after  the  death  of  Judas 
MaccabsBus  JB.c.  161),  "the  children  of  Jam- 
bri"  are  said  to  have  made  a  predatory  attack 
on  a  detachment  of  the  MaccabsBan  forces  (1 
Maoc.  ix.  36-41).  The  name  does  not  occur 
elsewhere.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the 
original  text  was  "  the  sons  of  the  Amorites.'^ 
Ap. 

James.  1.  Jambs  thb  Son  of  Zbbbdeb. 
This  is  the  only  one  of  the  Apostles  of  whose 
lifb  and  death  we  can  write  with  certainty.  Of 
his  early  life  we  know  nothing.  We  first  hear 
of  him  A.D.  27,  when  he  was  called  to  be  our 
Lord's  disciple ;  and  he  disappears  fVom  view 
A.D.  44,  when  he  suffared  martyrdom  at  the 
hands  of  Herod  Agrippa  I.  —  I.  His  Mstoru,  — 
In  the  spring  or  summer  of  the  year  27,  Zobe- 
dee,  a  fisherman  ^Mark  i.  20),  was  out  on  the 
Sea  of  Galilee  with  his  two  sons,  James  and 
John,  and  some  boatmen.  He  was  engaffed  in 
his  customary  occupation  of  fishing,  ana  near 
him  was  another  boat  belonging  to  Simon  and 
Andrew,  with  whom  he  and  his  sons  were  in 
partnership.  Findine  themselves  unsuccessful, 
the  occupants  of  both  boats  came  ashore,  and 
began  to  wash  their  nets.  At  this  time  the 
new  Teacher  appeared  upon  the  beach.  At  Hia 
call  they  left  all,  and  became,  once  and  forever. 
His  disciples,  hereafter  to  catch  men.  For  a 
full  year  we  lose  sight  of  St.  James.  He  is  then, 
in  the  spring  of  28,  called  to  theapostleship 
with  his  eleven  brethren  (Matt  x.  2 ;  Mark  iii. 
14 ;  Luke  vi.  13 ;  Acts  i.  13).  In  the  list  of  the 
Apostles  given  us  by  St  Mark,  and  in  the  book 
of  Acts,  his  nsme  occurs  next  to  that  of  Simon 
Peter :  in  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St 
Luke  it  comes  third.  It  is  worthy  of  notice 
that  with  one  exception  (Luke  ix.  28),  the  name 
of  James  is  put  bdbre  that  of  John,  and  that 
John  is  twice  described  as  ''the  brother  of 
James"  (Mark  v.  37;  Matt  xvii.  1).  This 
would  appear  to  imply  that  at  this  time  James, 
either  from  age  or  cnaracter,  took  a  higher  po- 
sition than  his  brother.  It  would  seem  to  have 
been  at  the  time  of  the  appointment  of  the 
twelve  Apostles  that  the  name  of  Boaneiges 
was  given  to  the  sons  of  Zebedee.  The  "  Sons 
of  Thunder"  had  a  burning  and  impetuous 
spirit,  which  twice  exhibits  itself  in  its  unchast- 
ened  form  (Luke  ix.  54 ;  Mark  x.  37).  The 
first  occasion  on  which  this  natural  cnaracter 
manifests  itself  in  St  James  and  his  brother  ia 
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«t  the  eommeDoement  of  our  Lord's  last  jountj 
to  Jenualem  in  the  vear  80.  He  was  passing 
through  Samaria,  and  "  sent  messengers  before 
his  face"  into  a  certain  Tillage,  "  to  make  ready 
for  him"  (Lake  ix.  52),  i^  in  allprobabilit^ 
to  announce  him  as  the  Messiah.  Tne  Saman- 
tans,  with  their  old  jealousy  strong  upon  them, 
refused  to  receive  him ;  and  in  their  exaspera- 
tion James  and  John  entreated  their  Master  to 
follow  the  example  of  Elijah,  and  call  down  fire 
to  consume  them.  At  the  end  of  the  same  jour- 
ney a  similar  spirit  appears  again  (Mark  x.  35). 
From  the  time  of  toe  Agony  in  the  Garden, 
A.D.  30,  to  the  time  of  his  martyrdom,  a.d.  44, 
we  know  nothing  of  St.  James,  except  that  after 
the  Ascension  he  persevered  in  prayer  with  the 
other  Apostles,  and  the  women,  and  the  Lord's 
brethren  (Acts  i.  13).  In  the  year  44,  Herod 
Agrippa  L,  son  ot  Aristobulus,  was  ruler  of  all 
the  dominions  which  at  the  death  of  his  g^rand- 
father,  Herod  the  Great,  had  been  divided  be- 
tween Archelaus,  Andpas,  Philip,  and  Lysa- 
nias.  Policy  and  inclination  would  alike  lead 
such  a  monarch  "to  lay  hands"  (Acts  xii.  1) 
''on  certain  of  the  church;"  and  accordingly, 
when  the  Passover  of  the  year  44  had  brougnt 
St.  James  and  St.  Peter  to  Jerusalem,  he  seiied 
Uiem  both.  —  II.  CkronologUxd  reoapiiulatwn.  — 
In  the  spring  or  summer  of  the  year  27,  James 
was  called  to  be  a  disciple  of  Christ.  In  the 
spring  of  28,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles,  and  at  that  time  probably  received, 
with  his  brother,  the  title  of  Boanerges.  In 
the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  he  was  idmitted 
to  the  miraculous  raising  of  Jairus's  daughter. 
In  the  spring  of  the  year  29,  he  witnessed  the 
Transfiguration.  Very  early  in  the  year  80, 
he  urged  his  Lord  to  call  down  fire  fK"^  heaven 
to  consume  the  Samaritan  village.  About 
three  months  later  in  the  same  year,  just  before 
the  final  arrival  in  Jerusalem,  he  and  his  bro- 
ther made  their  ambitious  request  through  their 
mother  Salome.  On  the  night  before  me  Cru- 
cifixion, he  was  present  at  the  Agony  in  the 
Garden.  On  the  day  of  the  Ascension,  he  is 
mentioned  as  persevering  with  the  rest  of  the 
Aposdes  and  disciples  in  prater.  Shortly  be- 
fore the  day  of  the  Passover,  m  the  year  44,  he 
was  put  to  death.  Thus  during  fourteen  out 
of  the  seventeen  years  that  elapsed  between  his 
call  and  his  death  we  do  not  even  catch  a  glimpse 
of  him.  ^-  2.  Jambs  thb  Son  of  Alposus. 
Matt.  X.  iii;  Mark  iii.  18;  Luke  vi.  15;  Acts 
i.  13.  — 3.  Jambs  the  Brothbb  of  thb  Lord. 
Matt  xiii.  55;  Mark  vi.  3;  Gal.  i.  19. — 4. 
Jambs  thb  Son  of  Mart.  Matt,  xxvii.  56 ; 
Luke  xxiv.  10.  Also  called  the  Little.  Mark 
XV.  40.  —  5.  Jambs  the  Brother  of  Judb. 
Jude  1.  —  6.  James  the  Brother  (?)  of 
Judb.  Luke  vi.  16;  Acts  i.  13.  —  7.  James. 
Acts  xii.  17,  XV.  13,  xxi.  18;  1  Cor.  xv.  7; 
Gal.  ii.  9,  12.-^8.  Jambs  tub  Servant  of 
God  and  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (Jas. 
i.  1).  St  Paul  identifies  for  us  Nos.  3  and  7 
(see  Gal.  ii.  9  and  12  compared  with  i.  19).  If 
we  may  translate  'Iov<fac  *laKU}3ov,  Judas  tlte 
brother^  rather  than  the  mm  of  James,  we  mny 
conclude  that  5.  and  6.  are  identical.  We 
may  i<lcntify  5.  and  6.  with  3.,  because  we  know 
that  James  the  Lord's  brother  had  a  brother 
aamed  Jude.    We  may  identify  4.  with  3.,  be- 


cause we  know  James  the  son  of  fiCanr  had 
brother  named  Joses,  and  so  also  had  Jamet 
the  Lord's  brother.  Thus  there  remain  two 
only,  James  the  son  of  Alphssus  (2.),  and  James 
the  brother  of  the  Lord  (3.).  Can  we,  or  can 
we  not,  identify  them  ?  This  requires  a  longei 
consideration.  By  comparing  Biatt  xx^.  56 
and  Mark  xv.  40  with  John  xix.  25,  we  find 
that  the  Virgin  Mary  had  a  sister  named  like 
herself,  Mary,  who  was  the  wife  of  Clopas,  and 
who  had  two  sons,  James  the  Litde  and  Joees. 
By  referring  to  Matt  xiii.  55  and  Mark  vi.  8, 
we  find  that  a  James  and  a  Joses,  with  two 
other  brethren  called  Jude  and  Simon,  and  at 
least  three  sisters,  were  living  with  the  Virgin 
Mary  at  Nasareth.  By  referring  to  Luke  vi. 
16  and  Acts  i.  13,  we  find  diat  there  were  two 
brethren  named  James  and  Jude  among  the 
Apostles.  It  would  certainly  be  natural  to 
think*  that  we  had  here  but  one  fiunily  of  four 
brothers  and  three  or  more  sisters,  the  children 
of  Clopas  and  Mary,  nephews  and  nieces  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.  There  are  difficulties,  however, 
in  the  way  of  this  conclusion.  For,  1.  the  four 
brethren  in  Matt  xiii.  55  are  described  as  the 
brothers  of  Jesus,  not  as  His  cousins ;  2.  they 
are  found  living  as  at  their  home  with  the  Vir* 
gin  Mary,  which  seems  unnatural  if  she  were 
their  aunt,  their  mother  being,  as  we  know,  still 
alive ;  3.  the  James  of  Luke  vi.  15  is  described 
as  the  son,  not  of  Clopas,  but  of  Alplueus ;  4. 
the  "  brethren  of  the  Lord  "  appear  to  be  ex« 
eluded  from  the  Apostolic  band  oy  their  declared 
unbelief  in  his  Messiahship  (John  vii.  8-5),  and 
by  being  formally  distinguished  ftom  the  disci- 
ples by  the  Gospel-writers  (Matt.  xii.  48 ;  Mark 
iii.  33;  John  ii.  12;  Acts  i.  14);  5.  James  and 
Jude  are  not  designated,  as  the  Lord's  brethren 
in  the  list  of  the  Apostles ;  6.  Maiy  is  desig- 
nated as  the  mother  of  James  and  Joses,  where- 
as she  would  have  been  called  mother  of  James 
and  Jude,  had  James  and  Jude  been  Apostles, 
and  Joses  not  an  Apostle  (Matt  xxvii.  46). 
The  following  answers  may  be  given :  —  Oo- 
Jedion  l.^^'They  are  called  bnOrm."  Now 
It  is  clearly  not  nsceistiry  to  understand  adeX^ 
as  "  brothers  **  in  the  nearest  sense  of  brother- 
hood. It  need  not  mean  more  than  relative. 
But  perhaps  the  circumstances  of  the  case  would 
lead  us  to  translate  it  brethren.  On  the  con- 
trary, such  a  translation  appears  to  produce 
very  grave  difficulties.  For,  nrst,  it  introduces 
two  sets  of  four  first-cousins,  bearing  the  same 
names  of  James,  Joses,  Jude,  and  Simon;  and, 
secondly,  it  drives  us  to  take  our  choice  be- 
tween three  doubtful  and  improbable  hypo> 
theses  as  to  the  parentage  of  this  second  set  of 
James,  Joses,  Jude,  and  Simon.  There  are 
three  such  hjrpothcses :  —  (a.)  The  Eastern  hy- 
pothesis,  that  they  were  the  children  of  Joseph 
by  a  former  wife.  (6.)  The  Hdvidian  hypoth- 
esis, that  James,  Joses,  Jude,  Simon,  ana  the 
three  sisters,  were  children  of  Joseph  and  Mary. 
(c.)  The  Levirate  hypothesis,  that  Joseph  and 
Clopas  were  brothers,  and  that  Joseph  raised 
up  seed  to  his  dead  brother.  Objection  2.— 
''The  four  brothers  and  Uieir  sisters  are  always 
found  living  and  moving  about  with  the  Virgin 
Mary."  If  they  were  the  children  of  Clopas,  the 
Viigin  Mary  was  their  aunt  Her  own  husband 
would  appear  without  doubt  to  have  died  at  soma 
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time  between  a.d.  8  and  a.d.  26.  Nor  have  we 
any  reason  for  believing  Clopas  to  have  been  alive 
daring  oar  Lord's  ministry.  What  difficulty  is 
there  m  supposing  that  the  two  widowed  sisters 
should  have  Uvea  together,  the  more  so  as  one 
of  them  had  but  one  son,  and  he  was  often  taken 
ftom  her  by  his  ministerial  duties?  Objection 
3.  — "  James  the  Apostle  is  said  to  be  the  son 
of  Alphjeus,  not  of  Clopas."  But  AlphsBus 
and  dlopas  are  the  same  name.  Objection  4.  — 
Dean  Alford  considers  John  vii.  5,  compared 
with  vi.  67-70,  to  decide  that  none  of  the  bro- 
thers of  the  Lord  were  of  the  number  of  the 
Twelve.  If  this  verse,  as  he  states,  makes 
**  the  crowning  difficulty  "  to  the  hypothesis  of 
the  identity  of  James  the  son  of  AlphsBus,  the 
Apostle,  with  James  the  brother  of  the  Lord, 
the  difficulties  are  not  so  formidable  to  be  over- 
come. It  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  suppose 
that  St.  John  is  here  speaking  of  all  the  breth- 
ren. If  Joses,  Simon,  and  the  three  sisters,  dis- 
believed, it  would  be  <^ite  sufficient  ground  for 
tiie  statement  of  the  Evan^list.  Nor  does  it 
necessarily  follow  that  the  disbelief  of  the  breth- 
ren was  of  such  a  nature  that  James  and  Jude 
could  have  had  no  share  in  it  Objection  5.  — 
The  omission  of  a  title  is  so  slight  a  ground  for 
an  azgument,  that  we  may  pass  this  bv.  ObjeC' 
twn  6.  —  There  is  no  improbability  m  this  ob- 
jection, if  Joses  was,  as  would  seem  likely,  an 
elder  brother  of  Jude,  and  next  in  order  to 
James.  Had  we  not  identified  James  the  son 
of  AlphsBus  with  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  we 
shoula  have  but  little  to  write  of  him.  Of  his 
fitUier,  Alphaem  or  Clopca,  we  know  nothing, 
except  that  he  married  MArr,  the  sister  of  the 
Viigin  BCaiy,  and  had  by  ner  four  sons  and 
three  or  more  daughters.  It  is  probable  that 
these  cousins,  or,  as  they  were  usually  called, 
brothers  and  sisters,  of  the  Lord,  were  older 
than  Himself.  Of  James  individually,  we  know 
nothing  tOl  the  spring  of  the  year  28,  when  we 
find  him,  together  with  his  younger  brother 
Jude,  called  to  the  Apoetolate.  It  is  not  likely 
(though  far  ftom  impossible)  that  James  and 
Jude  took  part  with  tneir  brothers  and  sisters, 
and  the  Viripn  Maiy,  in  trying  ''  to  lay  hold 
on "  Jbsus  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year 
(BCark  iii.  21 ) ;  and  it  is  likely,  though  not  cer- 
tain, that  it  is  of  the  other  brothers  and  sisters, 
without  these  two,  that  St.  John  says, ''  Neither 
did  His  brethren  believe  on  Him  "  (John  vii.  5), 
in  the  aatumn  of  a.d.  29.  We  hear  no  more 
of  James  till  after  the  Crucifixion  and  the  Res- 
urrection. At  some  time  in  the  forty  days 
that  intervened  between  the  Resurrection  and 
the  Ascension  the  Lord  appeared  to  him.  This 
is  not  related  by  the  Evangelists,  but  it  is  men- 
tioned by  St  raul  (1  Cor.  xv.  7).  We  cannot 
fix  the  mae  of  this  appearance.  It  was  proba- 
bly only  a  few  days  before  the  Ascension. 
Again  we  lose  sight  of  James  for  ten  years,  and 
when  he  appears  once  more  it  is  in  a  for  higher 
position  dum  any  that  he  has  yet  held.  In  the 
year  37  occurred  the  conversion  of  Saul.  Three 
years  after  his  conversion  he  paid  his  first  visit 
to  Jerusalem,  but  the  Christians  recollected 
what  they  had  sufibred  at  his  hands,  and  feared 
to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  him.  Barnabas, 
aft  tlds  time  of  for  higher  reputation  than  him- 
self, took  Um  by  the  hand,  and  introduced  him 


to  Peter  and  James  (Acts  ix.  27 ;  Gal.  i.  18, 19), 
and  by  their  authority  he  was  admitted  into  the 
society  of  the  Christians,  and  allowed  to  asso- 
ciate ftreely  with  them  during  the  fifteen  days 
of  his  stay.  Here  we  find  James  on  a  level  with 
Peter,  and  with  him  deciding  on  the  admission 
of  St.  Paul  into  fellowship  with  the  Church  at 
Jerusalem ;  and  ftt>m  henceforth  we  always  find 
him  equal,  or  in  his  own  department  superior^ 
to  the  very  chiefest  Apostles,  Peter,  John,  and 
Paul.  For  by  this  time  he  had  been  appointed 
(at  what  exact  date  we  know  not)  to  preside 
over  the  infant  Church  in  its  most  important 
centre,  in  a  position  equivalent  to  that  of  Bish- 
op. This  pre-eminence  is  evident  throughout 
the  after-history  of  the  Apo«tles,  whether  we 
read  it  in  the  Acts,  in  the  Epistles,  or  in  Eccle- 
siastical writers  (Acts  xii.  17,  xv.  13, 19,  xxi. 
1 8 ;  Gal.  ii.  9).  The  account  of  his  martyrdom 
is  ^ven  by  Hegesippus.  According  to  the  tra- 
dition thus  recorded,  he  was  thrown  down  from 
the  Temple  by  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees ;  he 
was  then  stonea  and  his  brains  dashed  out  by  a 
fuller's  club. 

James,  the  General  Epistle  of  .— I. /te 

Crcmaineneft  and  Canomdty.  —  In  the  third  book 
of  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  Eusebius  places 
the  Epistle  of  St.  James,  the  Second  and  Third 
Epistles  of  St.  John,  and  the  Epistle  of  St. 
Jude,  among  the  disputed  books  of  the  N.  T. 
Elsewhere  he  refisrs  the  Epistle  to  the  class  of 
**  spurious."  It  is  found  in  the  Syriac  version, 
and  appears  to  bo  referred  to  by  Clement  of 
Rome,  Hermas,  and  IrensBus,  and  is  quoted  by 
almost  all  the  Fathers  of  the  4th  century ;  e.y. 
Athanasius,  Cvril,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Epi- 
phanlus,  and  Cfhrysostom.  In  397  the  Council 
of  Carthage  accepted  it  as  canonical,  and  from 
that  time  ttiere  has  been  no  further  question  of 
its  genuineness  on  the  score  of  external  testi- 
mony. But  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation 
the  question  of  its  authentici^r  was  again  raised, 
and  now  upon  the  ground  of  intemflil  evi- 
dence ;  the  cnief  objection  being  a  supposed  op> 
position  between  St.  Paul  and  St.  James,  on  the 
doctrine  of  Justification.  —  II.  lia  Author.-^ 
The  author  of  the  Epistle  must  be  either  James 
the  son  of  2k)bedee,  according  to  the  subscrip- 
tion of  the  Syriac  version ;  or  James  the  son  of 
Al^hsBus;  or  James  the  brother  of  the  Lord, 
which  is  the  general  opinion ;  or  an  unknown 
James.  Internal  evioence  jpoints  unmistaka- 
bly to  James  the  Just  as  the  writer,  and  we 
have  already  identified  James  the  Just  with  the 
son  of  AlphsMis.  It  was  written  ftY>m  Jerusa- 
lem, whicn  St  James  does  not  seem  to  have 
ever  left.  The  time  at  which  he  wrote  it  has 
been  fixed  as  late  as  62,  and  as  early  as  45. 
Those  who  see  in  its  writer  a  desire  to  counter- 
act the  effects  of  a  misconstruction  of  St.  Paul's 
doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith,  in  ii.  14-26, 
and  those  who  see  a  reference  to  the  immedi« 
ate  destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  v.  1,  and  an  al« 
lusion  to  the  name  Christians  in  ii.  7,  aigue  in 
favor  of  the  later  date.  The  earlier  date  is 
advocated  chiefiy  on  the  ground  that  the  Epis- 
tle could  not  have  been  written  by  St.  James 
after  the  Council  in  Jerusalem,  without  some 
allusion  to  what  was  there  decided,  and  because 
the  Gentile  Christian  does  not  jret  appear  to  be 
recognized. — IIL  Tt»  Object.  —  The  main  ob- 
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Ject  of  the  Epistle  is  not  to  teach  doctrine,  bat 
to  improve  morality.  St.  James  is  the  moral 
teacher  of  the  N.  T.  There  are  two  ways  of 
explaining  this  characteristic  of  the  Epistle. 
Some  commentators  and  writers  see  in  St. 
James  a  man  who  had  not  realized  the  essential 
principles  and  |>eculiarities  of  Christianity,  but 
was  in  a  transition  state,  half-Jew  and  half- 
Christian.  But  there  is  another  and  much 
more  natural  way  of  accounting  for  the  fact 
St.  James  was  writing  for  a  special  class  of 
persons,  and  knew  what  that  class  especially 
needed.  Those  for  whom  he  wrote  were  die 
Jewish  Christians,  whether  in  Jerusalem  or 
abroad.    The  two  objects  of  the  Epistle  are 

—  I .  to  warn  against  the  sins  to  whicn  as  Jews 
they  were  most  liable;  2.  to  console  and  ex- 
hort them  under  the  sufierings  to  which  as 
Christians  they  were  most  exposed.  —  IV. 
There  are  two  points  in  the  Epistle  which  de- 
mand a  somewhat  more  lengthened  notice. 
These  are  (a.)  ii.  14-26,  which  nas  been  repre- 
sented as  a  formal  opposition  to  St.  Paul's 
doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith,  and  (6.)  y. 

14,  15,  which  is  quoted  as  the  authority  for  the 
Sacrament  of  Extreme  Unction,  (a.)  If  we 
consider  the  meaning  of  the  two  Apostles,  we 
see  at  once  that  there  is  no  contradiction  either 
intended  or  possible.  St.  Paul  was  opposing 
the  Judaiadng  party,  which  claimed  to  earn 
acceptance  b^  eood  works,  whether  the  works 
of  the  Mosaic  law,  or  works  of  piety  done  by 
thcmsdyes.  In  opposition  to  these,  St.  Paul 
lays  down  the  great  truth  that  acceptance  can- 
not be  earned  by  man  at  all,  but  is  the  free  gift 
of  God  to  the  Christian  man,  for  the  sake  of 
the  nierits  of  Jesus  Christ,  appropriated  by 
each  indiyidual,  and  made  his  own  by  the  in- 
strumentality of  faith.  —  St.  James,  on  Uie 
other  hand,  was  opposing  the  old  Jewish  tenet, 
that  to  be  a  chila  of  Abraham  was  all  in  all ; 
that  godliness  was  not  necessary,  so  that  the 
belief  was  correct    (6.)  With  respect  to  v.  14, 

15,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  ceremony  of 
Extreme  Unction  and  the  ceremony  described 
by  St  James  difiisr  both  in  their  snoject  and  in 
tneir  object 

Jasmin.  1.  Second  son  of  Simeon  (Gen. 
xlvi.  10;  Ex.  vi.  15;  1  Chr.  iy.  24),  founder 
of  the  fiunily  of  the  Jaminites  (Num.  xxyi.  12). 

—  2.  A  man  of  Judah,  second  son  of  Ram  the 
Jerahmeelite  (1  Chr.  ii.  27).  — 8.  One  of  the 
Leyites  who  under  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  read 
and  expounded  the  law  to  the  people  (Neh. 
yiii.  7). 

Ja'minites,  the^  the  descendants  of  Ja- 
xiN  the  son  of  Simeon  (Num.  xxyi.  12). 

Jamlech,  one  of  the  chief  men  of  the  tribe 
of  Simeon  (1  Chr.  iy.  34). 

Jam'xda,  l  Mace.  iy.  15,  y.  58,  x.  69,  xy. 
40.    [Jabneel.]     Ap. 

Jam'nites.  the*  2  Mace  xiii  8,  9,  40. 
[Jabneel.]    Ap. 

Jan'na,  son  of  Joseph,  and  father  of  Mel- 
chi,  in  the  geneal^  of  Christ  (Luke  iii.  24). 

Jan'nes  and  ^unl>re8,  the  names  of  two 
Egyptian  magicians  who  opposed  Moses.  St 
Paul  alone  of  the  sacred  writers  mentions  them 
by  name,  and  says  no  more  than  that  they 
"withstood  Moses,"  and  that  their  folly  in 
doing  so  became  manifest  (2  Tim.  iii.  8,  9).    It 


appean  fifom  the  Jewish  commentators  that 
these  names  were  held  to  be  those  of  the  ma- 
gicians who  opposed  Moses  and  Aaron,  spoken 
of  in  Exodus.  We  haye  been  unable  to  dis- 
ooyer  an  Egyptian  name  resembling  Jambres 
or  Mambres,  which  is  another  form.  Jannes 
appean  to  be  a  transcription  of  the  Egyptian 
name  AIn,  probably  pronounced  Ian.  The 
signification  of  Aan  is  doubtful :  the  cognate 
word  A&nt  means  a  yalley  or  plain.  Whether 
Jannes  and  Jambres  were  mentioned  in  some 
long-lost  book  relating  to  the  early  history  of 
the  Israelites,  or  whether  thera  were  a  yeritable 
oral  tradition  respecting  them,  cannot  now  be 
determined. 

Jsnx/Bhf  a  place  apparently  in  the  north 
of  Galilee,  or  the  "land  of  Napbtali"— one  of 
those  taken  by  Tiglath-Pileser  in  his  fint  in- 
cursion into  Palestine  (2  E.  xy.  29).  No  trace 
of  it  appean  elsewhere.    . 

Janoliah,  a  place  on  the  boundary  of 
Ephraim  (Josh.  xri.  6,  7).  Eusebius  giyes  it 
as  tweWe  miles  east  of  Neapolis.  A  little  less 
than  that  distance  from  NcMmb,  and  about  S.E. 
in  direction,  two  miles  ftom  Akrabeh,  is  the 
yillage  of  Yanun,  doubtless  identical  with  the 
ancient  Janohah. 

Ja^num^  a  town  of  Judah  in  the  mountain 
district,  apparently  not  fiir  fh)m  Hebron  (Josh. 
xy.  53). 

Ja^pheth|  one  of  the  three  sons  of  Noah. 
From  the  oraer  in  which  their  names  inyaria- 
bly  occur  (Gen.  y.  32,  yi.  10),  we  should  natural- 
ly infer  that  Japhcth  was  the  youngest;  but  we 
learn  from  ix.  24  that  Ham  held  that  position. 
It  has  been  generally  supposed  from  x.  21  that 
Japheth  was  the  eldest ;  but  the  word  "  elder  " 
in  thatpassagc  is  better  connected  with  "  broth- 
er." We  infer  therefore  that  Japheth  was  the 
second  son  of  Noah.  The  descendants  of  Ja- 
pheth occupied  the  "  isles  of  the  Gentiles  "  (Gen. 
x.  5),  t.«.  the  coast-lands  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  in  Europe  and  Asia  Minor,  whence  ther 
spread  northwards  oyer  the  whole  continent  of 
Europe  and  a  considerable  portion  of  Asia. 

Japhi'a.  The  bounduy  of  Zebulun  as- 
cended from  Daborath  to  Japhia,  and  thence 
passed  to  Gath-hepher  (Joeh.  xix.  12).  Yd  fa, 
2  miles  S.  of  Nazareth,  is  not  unlikely  to  be 
identical  with  Japhia. 

Japhi'a.  L  King  of  Lachish  at  the  time 
of  the  conquest  of  Canaan  by  the  Israelites 
(Josh.  X.  3).  —  2.  One  of  the  sons  of  Dayid 
bom  to  him  in  Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  y.  15;  1 
Chr.  iii.  7,  xiy.  6). 

Japhlety  a  aeaoendant  of  Asher  through 
Beriah(l  Chr.  yu.  32.  33). 

Japhleti.  The  boundary  of  the  "  Japh- 
letite^  is  one  of  the  landmarks  on  the  south 
bounda^-line  of  Ephraim  (Josh.  xri.  3).  Pos- 
sibly the  name  preseryes  the  memory  of  some 
ancient  tribe  wno  at  a  remote  age  dwelt  on 
these  hills. 

Ja'pho  (Josh.  xix.  46).  The  Heb.  form  of 
the  better  known  Jopfa  (2  Chr.  ii.  16;  £zr. 
iii.  7 ;  Jon.  i.  3).    In  its  modem  garb  it  is  Ydfa. 

jB,'r2Lhf  a  descendant  of  Saul ;  son  of  Micah, 
and  great-grandson  of  Mephibosheth  (1  Chr. 
ix.  42,  comp.  40). 

Ja^reb  is  either  CO  be  explained  as  the  prop- 
er name  of  a  country  or  person,  as  a  noun  m 
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ttppodtioB,  or  as  a  verb  from  a  root,  HSfr,  **  to 
contend,  plead."  All  these  senses  are  repre- 
sented in  the  A.  Y.  and  the  marj^nal  readings 
(Hos.  V.  13,  X.  6),  and  the  least  preferable  has 
been  inserted  in  the  text.  Kimchi  explained 
Jareb  as  the  name  of  some  city  of  Assyria,  or 
as  another  name  of  the  country  itself.  The 
clause  in  which  it  occurs  is  supposed  by  many 
to  refer  to  Judah,  in  order  to  make  the  paral- 
lelism complete;  and  with  this  in  view  Kashi 
interprets  it  of  Ahaz,  who  sent  to  Tiglath-Pi- 
leser  (3  K.  xyi.  8)  to  aid  him  aeainst  uie  com- 
bined forces  of  Syria  and  Israel.  But  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  two  clauses  do 
not  both  refer  to  Ephraim ;  and  the  allusion 
would  then  be,  as  explained  by  Jerome,  to  Pul, 
who  was  subsidized  by  Menahem  (3  K.  xv. 
19),  and  Judah  would  be  indirectly  included. 
If  it  be  a  Hebrew  word,  it  is  most  probably  a 
noun  formed  fVom  the  aboye^mentioned  root, 
and  is  applied  to  the  land  of  Ass^a,  or  to  its 
king,  not  m  the  sense  in  which  it  is  understood 
in  the  Taigum,  but  as  indicating  their  de- 
termined hostili^  to  Israel,  and  their  generally 
aggressive  character.  That  it  is  rather  to  be 
applied  to  the  country  than  to  the  kin^  may  be 
inferred  fix>m  its  standing  in  parallelism  with 
Asshur. 

Jarred,  one  of  the  antediluyian  patriarchs, 
the  fifth  from  Adam;  son  of  Mahalaleel,  and 
father  of  Enoch  (Gen.  y.  15,  16,  18,  19,  30; 
Luke  iii.  37).  In  the  lists  of  Chronicles  the 
name  is  giyen  in  the  A.  V.  Jbkbd. 

Jaresi'all.  a  Benjamite,  one  of  the  Bene- 
Johoram  (1  Chr.  yiii.  37). 

JarlUiy  the  E^ptian  seryant  of  Sheshan, 
about  the  time  of  Eli,  to  whom  his  master  gave 
his  daughter  and  heir  in  marriage  ( 1  Chr.  ii. 
31 ).  It  is  a  matter  of  somewhat  curious  in- 
quiry what  was  the  name  of  Jarha's  wife,  tn 
ycr.  31  we  read  "the  children  of  Sheshan, 
Ahlai,"  and  in  ver.  34,  '*  Sheshan  had  no  sons, 
but  dauffhters."  Hence  some  have  imagined 
that  Jania  on  his  marriage  with  Shesnan's 
daughter  had  the  name  of  Ahlai  given  him  by 
Sheshan,  to  signify  his  adoption  into  Israel. 
But  the  view  which  the  A.  Y.  adopts  is  un- 
doubtedly the  right  one,  vix.  that  Anlai  is  the 
name  of  Sheshan's  daughter. 

Ja'rib.  L  Named  in  the  list  of  1  Chr. 
iy.  34  only,  as  a  son  of  Simeon.  Perhaps  the 
same  as  Jachin  (Gen.  xlyi.,Ex.  vi.,  and  Num. 
xxyi). — 2.  One  of  the  "chief  men"  who  ac- 
companied Esra  on  his  journey  from  Babylon 
to  Jerusalem  (Eur.  viii.  16). — d.  A  priest  of 
the  house  of  Jeshua  the  son  of  JcnadidL,  who 
had  married  a  foreign  wife,  and  was  compelled 
by  Ezra  to  put  her  away  (Exr.  x.  18).  —  4. 
{ 1  Mace  xiv.  39. )  A  contraction  or  corruption 
of  the  name  Joabib  (il.  1). 

Jai^imotht  l  Esd.  ix.  88.  [Jbbbmoth.] 
Ap. 

Jar^mutlL  L  A  town  in  the  Shefelah  or 
low  country  of  Judah,  named  with  AduUum, 
Soeoh,  ana  others  (Josh.  xy.  35).  Its  king, 
PiBAM,  was  one  of  tiM  five  who  conspired  to 

Eunish  Gibeon  for  having  made  alliance  with 
irael  (Josh.  x.  3,  5),  and  who  were  routed  at 
Bethhoron  and  put  to  death  by  Joshua  at  Mak- 
kedah  (33).  A  site  named  Yarmi^  which  may 
nprsaent  Jannnth,  with  a  oontiguoos  eminence 


called  TeU-EmM,  was  visited  by  RobinsoB.  It 
is  about  lA  mile  from  Beit-netifi  which  again  is 
some  8  miles  from  Beit-gibrin,  on  the  left  of  the 
road  to  Jerusalem. — 2.  A  city  of  Issachar, 
allotted  with  its  suburbs  to  the  Gershonite  Le- 
yites  (Josh.  xxi.  39). 

Jaro'ah,  a  chief  man  of  the  tribe  of  Gad 
(1  Chr.  v.  14). 

Ja'sael,  l  Esd.  ix.  30.     [Shbal.]    Ap. 

Ja'shen.  BeneJashen — "sonsof  Jashen" 
— are  named  in  the  catalogue  of  the  heroes  of 
David's  guard  in  3  Sam.  xxiii.  32.  Kennicott 
has  shown  good  cause  for  believing  that  the 

fenuine  text  was, "  of  the  Bene-Hashem,  Gouni ; 
onathan  ben-Shamha. 

Ja^sher,  Book  of,  or,  as  the  maigin  of  the 
A.  v.  gives  It,  "  the  book  of  the  upright,"  a  rec- 
ord alluded  to  in  two  passages  only  of  the  O.  T. 
(Josh.  X.  13,  and  3  Sam.  i.  18),  and  consequenUy 
the  subject  of  much  dispute.  The  Targum  in- 
terprets it  "  the  book  of  the  law,"  and  this  is 
followed  by  Rashi.  The  same  Rabbi,  in  his 
commentary  on  Samuel,  refen  to  Genesis  "  the 
book  of  the  upright,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Ja- 
cob," to  explain  the  allusion  to  the  book  of 
Jasher.  R.  Eliezer  thought  that  by  the  book 
of  Jasher  was  signified  the  book  of  Deuteron- 
omy from  the  expressions  in  Deut  vi.  18. 
xxxiii.  7,  the  latter  being  quoted  in  proof  of 
the  skill  of  the  Hebrews  in  archery.  In  the 
opinion  of  R.  Samuel  ben  Nachman,  the  book 
or  Judges  was  alluded  to  as  the  book  of  Jasher. 
Jerome,  or  rather  the  author  of  the  Qmntimei 
HebraiecB,  understood  by  the  book  of  Jasher  the 
books  of  Samuel  themselves,  inasmuch  as  they 
contained  the  history  of  the  just  prophets,  Sam- 
uel, Gad,  Nathan.  That  the  book  of  Jashew* 
was  one  of  the  writings  which  perished  in  the 
captivity  was  held  by  R.  Levi  ben  Gershom, 
though  he  gives  the  trac^itional  explanation 
above  mentioned.  Sanctius  conjectured  that  it 
was  a  collection  of  pious  hymns  written  by  dif- 
ferent authors,  and  sung  on  various  occasions. 
That  it  was  written  in  verse  may  reasonably  be 
inferred  from  the  only  specimens  extant,  which 
exhibit  unmistakable  signs  of  metrical  rhythm, 
Gesenius  conjectured  tluit  it  was  an  anthology 
of  ancient  songs,  which  acquired  its  name,  "  the 
book  of  the  just  or  upright, '  from  being  written 
in  praise  of  upright  men.  Abicht,  taking  the 
lament  of  David  as  a  sample  of  the  wnole^ 
maintained  that  the  fragment  quoted  in  the  book 
of  Joshua  was  part  of  a  funeral  ode  composed 
upon  the  death  of  that  hero,  and  narrating  his 
achievements.  Dr.  Donaldson,  mora  recently 
attempts  not  only  to  decide  what  the  book  of 
Jasher  was  in  itself,  but  to  reconstruct  it  from 
the  fragments  which,  according  to  his  theory, 
he  traces  throughout  the  several  books  of  the 
O.  T.  In  the  prefece  to  his  Jashar,  or  FraO' 
menia  Archetjfpa  Carminum  HArakorwn  in  A/a- 
aorethioo  Veterls  Tettatnenti  Uxtupaanm  teaaellata. 
Dr.  Donaldson  advances  a  scheme  for  the  res* 
toration  of  this  ancient  record,  in  aocordanoe 
with  his  own  idea  of  its  scope  and  contents^ 
Ho  supposes  the  compiler  of  the  book  to  haye 
been  probably  Nathan  the  prophet,  assisted  per- 
haps by  Gad  the  seer.  But  his  scheme  is  purely 
conjectural,  and  is  recommended  by  no  internal 
probability.  —  There  are  also  extant,  under  the 
title  of  *'  the  Book  of  Jasher,"  two  Rabbinical 
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works,  one  a  moral  treatise,  written  in  a.d.  1394 
br  R.  Shabbatai  Carmuz  Levita ;  the  other,  by 
R.  Tham,  treats  of  the  laws  of  the  Jews  in 
eighteen  chapters,  and  was  printed  in  Italy  in 
1544,  and  at  Cracow  in  1586.  An  anonymous 
work,  printed  at  Venice  and  Prague  in  1625, 
and  said  to  have  made  its  first  appearance  at 
Naples,  was  believed  by  some  Jews  to  be  the 
record  alluded  to  in  Joshua.  It  contains  the 
historical  narratives  of  the  Pentateuch,  Joshua, 
and  Judges,  with  manv  fabulous  additions.  A 
clumsy  forgery  in  English,  which  first  appeared 
in  1 751  under  the  title  of  **  the  Book  of  Jasher," 
deserves  notice  solely  for  the  unmerited  success 
with  which  it  was  palmed  off  upon  the  public. 

Jasholjeam.  Possibly  one  and  the  same 
fbllower  of  David,  bearing  this  name,  is  de- 
scribed as  a  Hachmonite  (1  Chr.  xi.  11),  a  Kor- 
hite  (1  Chr.  xii.  6),  and  son  of  Zabdiel  (1  Chr. 
xxvii.  2).  He  came  to  David  at  Ziklag.  His 
distinguishing  exploit  was  that  he  slew  300  (or 
800,  2  Sam.  xxiii.  8)  men  at  one  time.  He  is 
named  first  among  the  chief  of  the  mighty  men 
of  David  (1  Chr.  xi.  11). 

Ja'shub.  L  The  third  son  of  Issachar,  and 
founder  of  the  family  of  the  Jashubites  (Num. 
xxvi.  24 ;  1  Chr.  vii.  1). — 2.  One  of  the  sons 
of  Bani,  a  layman  in  the  time  of  Ezra  who  had 
to  put  away  his  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  29). 

Jafllia't>i-leliein9  a  person  or  a  place 
named  among  the  descendants  of  Shelah,  the 
son  of  Judah  by  Bath-shua  the  Canaanitess 
(1  Chr.  iv.  22).  It  is  probably  a  place,  and  we 
should  infer  that  it  lay  on  the  western  side  of 
the  tribe,  in  or  near  the  Shefelah. 

Jaah'ubiteSy  the.  The  family  founded  by 
Jashub  the  son  of  Issachar  (Num.  xxvi.  24). 

Ja'sielf  the  last  named  on  the  list  of  David's 
heroes  in  1  Chr.  xi.  47. 

Ja'son.  1.  Jason  the  son  of  Elbazeb 
was  one  of  the  commissioners  sent  by  Judas 
MaccabsBus  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  Ro- 
mans B.C.  161  (1  Mace.  viii.  17).  —  2.  Jason 
THE  FATHBB  OF  Antipateb,  who  was  an  envoy 
to  Rome  at  a  later  period  (1  Mace.  xii.  16, 
xiv.  22),  is  probably  the  same  person  as  No.  1. 
—  3.  Jason  of  Ctrbne,  a  Jewish  historian 
who  wrote  "  in  five  books  "  a  history  of  the  Jew- 
ish war  of  liberation,  which  supplied  the  chief 
materials  for  the  second  book  of^the  Maccabees. 
[2  Maccabees.]  His  name  and  the  place  of 
his  residence  seem  to  mark  Jason  as  a  Hellen- 
istic Jew,  but  nothing  more  is  known  of  him 
than  can  be  gathered  from  2  Mace.  ii.  19-23. — 
4.  Jason  the  High-Pbiest,  the  second  son  of 
Simon  II.,  and  brother  of  Onias  HI.,  who  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  the  high-priesthood  fh>m 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  (c.  175  B.C.)  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  his  older  brother  (2  Mace.  iv.  7-26). 
He  labored  in  every  wav  to  introduce  Greek 
customs  among  the  people,  and  that  with  great 
success  (2Macc.  iv.).  After  t^ree  years  (cir. 
B.C.  172)  he  was  in  turn  supplanted  in  the 
king's  favor  by  his  own  emissary  Menelaus,  and 
was  forced  to  take  refuge  among  the  Ammonites 
(2  Mace.  iv.  26).  On  a  report  of  the  death  of 
Antiochus  (c.  170  B.C.)  he  made  a  violent  at- 
tempt to  recover  his  power  (2  Biaoc.  v.  5-7), 
but  was  repulsed,  and  again  fled  to  the  Ammon- 
ites. Afterwards  he  was  compelled  to  retire  to 
Egypt,  and  thence  to  Sparta  (2  BCaoc.  t.  9), 


and  there  **  perished  in  a  strange  land  "  (2  Maoe. 
/.c. ;  cf.  Dan.  xii.  30  ff. ;  1  Maoc.  i.  12  ff.).  [Ap.] 
—  6.  Jason  the  Thbssalonian,  who  enter- 
tained Paul  and  Silas,  and  was  in  conseauencc 
attacked  by  the  Jewish  mob  (Acts.  xvu.  5,  6, 
7, 9).  He  is  probably  the  same  as  the  Jason  men- 
tioned in  Rom.  xvi.  21,  as  a  companion  of  the 
apostle,  and  one  of  his  kinsmen  or  fbllow-tribra- 
men.  Lisrhtfoot  conjectured  that  Jason  and 
Secuudus  ( Acts  xx.  4)  were  the  same. 

Jasper^  a  precious  stone  frequently  noticed 
in  Scripture,  it  was  the  last  of  the  twelve  insert- 
ed in  tne  high-priest's  breastplate  (Ex.  xxviii. 
20,  xxxix.  IS),  and  the  first  of  the  twelve  used 
in  the  foundations  of  the  new  Jerusalem  (Rev. 
xxi.  19).  The  characteristics  of  the  stone,  a& 
far  as  they  are  specified  in  Scripture  (Rev.  xxi. 
1 1 ),  are  that  it  was  "  most  precious,"  and  '*  like 
crystal : "  we  may  also  infer  from  Rev.  iv.  3, 
diat  it  was  a  stone  of  brilliant  and  transparent 
light  The  stone  which  we  name  "jasper" 
does  not  accord  with  this  description.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  diamona  would  more 
adequately  answer  to  the  description  in  the  book 
of  Revelation. 

Jasul^as,  1  Esd.  ix.  SO.    [Jabhub,  2. j  Ap. 

Ja^taly  1  Esd.  V.  28.     [Ateb,  1.]    Ap. 

Jath^niely  a  Korhite  Levite,  the  fourth  of 
the  family  of  Meshelemiah  (I  Chr.  xxvi.  2). 

Jaf  tir^  a  town  of  Judah  in  the  mountain 
district  (Josh.  xv.  48),  one  of  the  group  con- 
taining Socho,  Eshtemoa^  &c  (See  also  Josh, 
xxi.  14  ;  1  Sam.  xxx.  27 ;  1  Chr.  vi.  57.)  By 
Robinson  it  is  identified  with  *Anir,  6  miles  K. 
of  Molada,  and  10  miles  S.  of  Hebron. 

Ja'vun.  L  Asonof  Japheth,  and:he&ther 
of  Elishah  and  Tarshish,  Kittim  aiid  Dodanim 
(Gen.  X.  2,  4).  The  name  aopears  in  Is.  Ixvi. 
19,  where  it  is  coupled  with  Taxtfhish,  Pul,  and 
Lud,  and  more  particularly  with  Tubal  and 
the  "  isles  afar  off,"  as  representatives  of  the 
Gentile  world ;  again  in  Ez.  xxvii.  13,  where  it 
is  coupled  with  Tubal  and  Meshech,  as  carrying 
on  considerable  commerce  with  the  Tynans, 
who  imported  from  these  countries  slaves  and 
brazen  vessels;  in  Dan.  viii. 21,  x.  20,  xi.  2,  in 
reference  to  the  Macedonian  empire ;  and  lastly 
in  Zech.  ix.  13,  in  reference  to  the  Grseeo-Sy- 
rian  empire.  From  a  comparison  of  these  vari- 
ous passages  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Javan 
was  reeanied  as  the  representative  of  the  Greek 
race.  The  name  was  probably  introduced  into 
Asia  by  the  Phoenicians,  to  whom  the  lonians 
were  naturally  better  known  than  any  other  of 
the  Hellenic  races,  oa  account  of  their  commer- 
cial activity  and  the  high  prosperity  of  their 
towns  on  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  •— 
2.  A  town  in  the  southern  part  of  Arabia 
(Yemen),  whither  the  Phoenicians  traded  (Ex. 
xxvii.  19). 

Javelin.    TABxt.] 

Ja'zar,  l  Mace.  V.  8.    [Jaazbb.1    Ap. 

Javier  (Num.  xxxii.  1,3;  Josh.  xxi.  S9 ; 
2  Sam.  xxiv.  5;  1  Chr.  vi.  81,  xxvi.  31 ;  Is. 
xvi.  8, 9 ;  Jer.  xlviii.  32).     [Jaazbb.] 

Ja^'ziSy  a  Hagarite  who  had  charge  of  tlie 
flocks,  the  sheep  and  goats  of  King  David 
(1  Chr.  xxvii.  31). 

Je'^arlm,  Mount,  a  place  named  in  roeei- 
fying  the  northern  boundary  of  Judah  (Josh. 
XV.  10).    The  boundary  ran  fhnn  Mount  Scir 
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to  '*  the  shoulder  of  Moaiit  Jeariin,  which  is 
Cesalon  "  —  that  is.  Cession  was  the  landmark 
on  the  mountain.  Keala  stands,  7  miles  due 
west  of  Jerusalem,  on  a  high  point  on  the  north 
slope  of  the  lofkjr  ridge  between  Wath  Ghurab 
ana  W.  IsmaiL  This  ridge  is  probably  Mount 
Jearim. 

Jeateral.  a  Gershonite  Levite,  son  of  Ze- 
rah  (1  Chr.  vi.  21). 

Jebereohi^ahf  father  of  a  certain  Zecha- 
riah,  in  the  reign  of  Aliaz,  mentioned  Is.  viii.  2. 
As  this  fonn  occurs  nowhere  else,  and  both  the 
LXX.  and  Vulgate  have  Benchiah,  it  is  proba- 
bly only  an  accidental  corruption. 

Jent>US.  one  of  the  names  ^  of  Jerusalem, 
the  city  of  the  Jebusites,  also  called  Jbbusi. 
It  occurs  only  twice  ( Judg.  xix.  10,  1 1 ;  1  Chr. 
xi.  4, 5).  Jehus  is  interpreted  by  some  to  mean  a 
place  dry  or  down-trodden  like  a  threshing-floor ; 
an  interpretation  which  by  Ewald  and  Stanley 
is  taken  to  prove  that  Jebus  must  have  been  the 
south-western  hill. 

Jeb'asL  the  name  employed  for  the  city  of 
Jebus  (Josn.  xv.  8,  xviii.  Id,  28). 

Jeb'usite.  Jeb'usites,  the.  i.  Accord- 
ing to  the  table  in  Genesis  x., "  the  Jebusite  "  is 
the  third  son  of  Canaan.  His  place  in  the  list 
is  between  Heth  and  the  Amorites  (Gen.  x.  16 ; 
1  Chr.  i.  14).  But  in  the  formula,  by  which  the 
Promised  Land  is  so  often  desig^nated,  the  Jeb- 
usites are  uniformly  placed  last  2.  Our  first 
ffiimpse  of  the  actual  people  is  in  the  invalua- 
ble report  of  the  spies  (Num.  xiii.  29).  When 
Jabin  organized  his  rising  against  Joshua,  he 
sent  amongst  others  "  to  the  Amorite,  the  Hit- 
tite,  the  rerizzite,  and  the  Jebusite  in  the 
mountain"  (Josh.  xi.  3).  A  mountain-tribe 
they  were,  and  a  mountain-tribe  they  remained. 
"  Jebus,  which  is  Jerusalem,"  lost  its  lung  in 
the  slaughter  of  Beth-horon  (Josh.  x.  1,  5,  26 ; 
comp.  xii.  10),  was  sacked  and  burned  by  the 
men  of  Judidi  (Judg.  i.  21),  and  its  citadel 
finally  scaled  and  occupied  by  David  (2  Sam. 
T.  6).  After  this  they  emerge  firom  the  dark- 
ness but  once,  in  the  person  of  Araunah  the 
Jebusite,  "Araunah  the  king,"  who  appears 
before  us  in  true  kingly  dignity  in  his  well- 
known  transaction  widi  David  (2  Sam.  xxlv. 
23 :  1  Chr.  xix.  23). 

Jeoami^ah,  one  of  seven,  including  Sala- 
thiel  and  Pedaiah,  who  were  introduced  into  the 
roval  line,  on  the  fiulure  of  it  in  the  person  of 
Jenoiachin  (1  Chr.  iii.  18). 

Jeoholi  ah,  wifi)  of  Amaziah  kingof  Judah, 
and  mother  of  Asariah  or  Uzsiah  his  successor 
(2  K.  XV.  2). 

Jeohoni'as.  1.  The  Greek  form  of  the 
name  of  King  Jechoniah,  followed  by  our 
translators  in  the  books  rendered  from  the 
Greek,  viz.  Esth.  xi.  4 ;  Bar.  i.  3,  9 ;  Matt.  i. 
11,12.-2.  1  Esd.  viii.  22.     [Shechabiah.] 

Jeoholfah.  The  same  as  Jecoliah  (2 
Chr.  xxvi.  3). 

Jeooni'aix,  an  altered  form  of  the  name  of 
Jbhoiaobin  (1  Chr.  iii.  16,  17 ;  Jer.  xxiv.  1, 
xxvii.  20,  xxviii.  4,  xxix.  1 ;  Esth.  ii.  6). 

JeOCmi^as,  l  Esd.  i.  9.     [Cobabiah.]    Ap. 

>  Jtbna  was  probably  the  ori|(lnal  name  of  the 
elty,  for  which.  In  nearly  all  paraades  previonii  to  its 
eaptoreby  I>avld,  Jenualem  was  sabstltated  In  the 
lest  bf  later  eopxliits. — Ei>. 
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Jedai'ah.  L  Head  of  the  second  course 
of  priests,  as  thev  were  divided  in  the  time  of 
David  ( 1  Chr.  xxiv.  7  K  Some  of  them  survived 
to  return  to  Jerusalem  after  the  Babylonish 
captivity,  as  appears  from  Ezr.  ii.  36 ;  Meh.  vii. 
39.  —  2.  A  jpncst  in  the  time  of  Jeshua  the 
high-priest  (Zech.  vi.  10,  14). 

Jedai'ah.  1.  A  Simeonite,  forefather  of 
Ziza  (1  Chr.  iv.  37).  —  2.  Son  of  Harumaph  ; 
a  man  who  did  his  part  in  the  rebuilding  or  tihe 
wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  10). 

Jed'^du,  1  Esd.  V.  24.    [Jbdaiah,  1.1    Ap. 

Jede'u&L  1  Esd.  ix.  30.    [Adaiah,  5. J    Ap. 

Jed'iael.  L  A  chief  patriarch  of  the  tribe 
of  Bei\)amin  (1  Chr.  vii.  6,  11).  It  is  usually 
assumed  that  Jediael  is  the  same  as  Ashbel 

iGen.  xlvi.  21 ;  Num.  xxvi.  38;  1  Chr.  viii.  1). 
lut  this  is  not  certain. — 2.  Second  son  of 
Meshelemiah,  a  Levite  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  1,  2). — 
3.  Son  of  Shimri ;  one  of  the  heroes  of  David's 
guard  (1  Chr.  xi.  45).  —  4.  One  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  tnousands  of  Manasseh  who  joined  David 
on  his  march  to  Ziklag  ( 1  Chr.  xii.  20 ;  comp. 
I  Sam.  xxix.,  xxx.). 

Jed'idah,  qneea  of  Amon,  and  mother  of 
the  good  King  Josiah  (2  K.  xxii.  1). 

Jedidi'all,  the  name  bestowed,  through 
Nathan  the  prophet,  on  David's  son  Solomon 
(2  Sam.  xii.  25).  Bathsheba's  first  child  had 
died — "Jehovah  struck  it"  (ver.  15).  A  8ec> 
ond  son  was  bom,  David  called  his  name  Shel- 
omoh  {**  Peaceful ") ;  and  Jehovah  loved  the 
child,  t.e.  allowed  him  to  live.  And  David  sent 
by  the  hand  of  Nathan,  to  obtain  through  him 
some  oracle  or  token  of  the  divine  favor  on  the 
babe,  and  the  babe's  name  was  called  Jbdid- 
Jar.  To  David  himself,  the  **  darling  "  of  his 
family  and  his  people,  no  more  precious  seal  of 
his  restoration  to  the  divine  favor  after  his  late 
fall  could  have  been  afforded  than  tliis  an- 
nouncement by  the  prophet,  that  the  name  of 
his  child  was  to  combine  his  own  name  with 
that  of  Jehovah, — Jbdid-Jah,  "darling  of 
Jehovah." 

Jed'^uthun,  a  Levite,  of  the  family  of  Me- 
rari,  who  was  associated  with  Ileman  the 
Kohathite,  and  Asaph  the  Gershonite,  in  the 
conduct  of  the  musical  service  of  the  Taberna- 
cle, in  the  tune  of  David,  according  to  what  is 
said  1  Chr.  xxiii.  6.  He  is  probably  the  same 
as  Ethan,  and  therefore  a  Merarite  (comp.  1 
Chr.  XV.  17,  19,  with  1  Chr.  xvi.  41,  42,  xxv. 
1,  3,  6 ;  2  Chr.  xxxv.  15).  His  office  was  gen- 
erally to  preside  over  the  music  of  the  temple 
service,  consisting  of  the  mbd,  or  nablium,  the 
hinnor,  ox  harp,  and  the  cymbals,  together  widi 
the  human  voice.  But  his  peculiar  part,  as  well 
as  that  of  his  two  colleagues  Heman  and  Asaph, 
was  "  to  sound  with  cymbals  of  brass,"  while 
the  others  played  on  the  nablium  and  the  harp. 
After  the  ark  was  taken  to  Jerusalem,  Jedu 
thun  and  Heman  were  left  with  Zadok  the 
priest,  to  ^ve  thanks  "  before  tiie  tabernacle  of 
the  Lord  in  the  high  place  that  was  at  Gibeon." 
Jednthun's  name  stands  at  the  head  of  the  39  th, 
62d,  and  77th  Psalms,  indicating  probably  that 
they  were  to  be  sung  by  his  choir. 

Je'eli,  1  Esd.  V.  33.     [Jaalah.]    Ap. 

Jee1U8»  1  Esd.  viii.  92.     [Jshibl.]    Ap. 

JeB'wetf  the  form  assumed  in  the  list  in 
Numbers  (xxvi.  30)  by  the  name  of  a  descend- 
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ant  of  Manasaeh.    In  paraQel  UstB,  the  name  is 
given  as  Abi-bzbb. 

Jee^'seriteSy  the*  the  familj  of  the  fore- 
going (Num.  xxyi.  30). 

Je'gar-Sahadu'tha  ("heap  of  testi- 
mony"), the  Aramfean  name  given  by  Laban 
th3  Svrian  to  the  heap  of  stones  which  he 
erected  as  a  memorial  of  the  compact  between 
Jacob  and  himself,  while  Jacob  commemorated 
the  same  by  settin*^  up  a  pillar  (Gen.  xxxi.  47), 
as  was  his  custom  on  several  other  occasions. 
Galeed,  a  "  witness  heap,"  which  is  given  as 
the  Hebrew  equivalent,  does  not  exactly  rep- 
resent Jcgar-sahadutha. 

Jehal'eleeL  Fonr  men  of  the  BcneJe- 
halleleel  are  introduced  abruptly  into  the  gen- 
ealos^ies  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  16). 

Jehal'elely  a  Merarite  Levite,  fiither  of 
Axariah  (2  Chr.  xxix.  12). 

Jehdei'all*  !•  The  representative  of  the 
Bene-Shubael,  in  the  time  of  David  (1  Chr. 
xxiv.  20). — 2.  A  Meronothite  who  had  charge 
of  the  she-asses  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  30.) 

Jehez^dkel.  a  priest  to  whom  was  given 
by  David  the  cnarge  of  the  twentieth  of  the 
twenty-four  courses  in  the  service  of  the  house 
of  Jehovah  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  16). 

Jehi^ah  and  Obed-edom  were  "  doorkeepers 
for  the  ark  "  at  the  time  of  its  establishment  in 
Jerusalem  (1  Chr.  xv.  24). 

Jehi'el.  1*  One  of  the  Levites  appointed 
by  David  to  assist  in  the  service  of  the  house 
of  God  (1  Chr.  xv.  18,  20,  xvi.  4).— 2.  Ono 
of  the  sons  of  Jehoshaphat  king  of  Judah,  put 
to  death  by  his  brother  Jehoram  (2  Chr.  xxi. 
2).  —  3.  One  of  the  rulers  of  the  house  of  God 
at  the  time  of  the  reforms  of  Josiah  (2  Chr. 
XXXV.  8). — 4.  A  Gcrshonite  Levite,  head  of 
the  Benc-Laadan  in  the  time  of  David  ( 1  Chr. 
xxiii.  8),  who  had  charge  of  the  treasures  (xxix. 
8).  —  6.  Son  of  Hachmoni,  or  of  a  Hachmon- 
ite,  named  in  the  list  of  David's  officers  (1  Chr. 
xxvii.  32)  as  "with  the  king's  sons,"  whatever 
that  may  mean. — 6.  A  Invito  of  the  Bene- 
Hcman,  who  took  part  in  the  restorations  of 
King  Hezckiah  (2  Chr.  xxix.  14).  —7.  Anoth- 
er Levite  at  the  same  period  (2  Clir.  xxxi.  13). 
— 8.  Father  of  Obadiah,  of  the  Bone-Joab 
(Ezr.  viii.  9). —  9.  Ono  of  the  Bene-Elam, 
rather  of  Shochaniah  (Ezr.  x.  2). — 10.  A 
member  of  the  same  family,  who  nad  himself 
to  part  with  his  wife  (Ezr.  x.  26). — 11.  A 
priest,  one  of  the  Bene-Harim,  who  also  had  to 
put  away  his  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  21).  — 12. 
A  man  described  as  father  of  Gibeon  ;  a  fore- 
fother  of  King  Saul  (1  Chr.  ix.  35).  — 13. 
One  of  the  sons  of  Hotham  the  Aroerite ;  a 
member  of  David's  guard  (1  Chr.  xi.  44). 

Jehi^elif  accordinf^  to  the  A.  V.  a  Gershon- 
ite  Levite  of  the  family  of  Laadan  (1  Chr. 
xxvi.  21,  22). 

Jehizki'ahf  son  of  Shallum,  one  of  the 
heads  of  the  tnbe  of  Ephraim  in  the  time  of 
Ahaz  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  12;  comp.  8,  13,  15). 

Jeno'adah.  one  of  the  descendants  of  Saul 
(1  Chr.  viii.  36) ;  great-grandson  to  Meribaal, 
i.e.  Mephi))Osheth. 

Jehoad'dan^  queen  to  King  Joash,  and 
mother  of  Amaziah  of  Judah  (2  K.  xiv.  2 ;  2 
Chr.  XXV.  1 ). 

JehO'^ahas.    1.  The  son  and  snceessor  of 


Jehu,  reined  17  years  B.C.  856-840  over  lanMI 
in  Samaria.  His  inglorious  history  is  given  in 
2  K.  xiii.  1-9.  Throu^^hout  his  reign  (ver.  22] 
he  was  kept  in  subjection  by  Hazacl  kinf  or 
Damascus.  Jehoamiz  maintained  the  id^atry 
of  Jeroboam;  but  in  the  extremity  of  his  hu- 
miliation he  besought  Jehovah ;  and  Jehovah 
gave  Israel  a  deliverer — probably  either  Je- 
hoash  (ver.  23  and  25),  or  Jeroboam  U.  (2  K. 
xiv.  24,  25).  —  2.  Jehoahaz,  otherwise  called 
Shallum  the  fourth  (aoc.  to  1  Chr.  iii.  15),  or 
third,  if  Zedekiah's  age  be  correctly  staged  (2 
Chr.  xxxvL  11),  son  of  Josiah,  whom  he  tnc 
ceeded  as  king  of  Judah.  He  was  chosen  by 
the  people  in  preference  to  his  elder  (comp.  2 
K.  xxih.  31  and  36)  brother,  d.c.  610,  ana  he 
reigned  three  months  in  Jerusalem.  Pharaohs 
Necho  on  his  return  fVom  Carchemish,  perhaps 
resenting  the  election  of  Jehoahaz,  sent  to  Jeru- 
salem to  depose  him,  and  to  fetch  him  to  Rib- 
lah.  Thero  he  was  cast  into  chains,  and  fVom 
thence  he  was  taken  into  Egypt,  where  he  died. 

—  3.  The  name  given  (2  Chr.  xxi.  17)  to 
Ahaziah,  the  youngest  son  of  Jehoram  king  of 
Judah. 

Jeho'ash.  the  nncontractedform  of  Joash. 

—  1.  The  eighth  king  of  Judah ;  son  of  Aha- 
ziah (2  K.  XI.  21,  xii.  1,  2,  4,  6,  7,  18,  xiv.  13). 
[JoASH,  1.] — 2.  The  twelfth  king  of  Israel; 
son  of  Jehoahaz  (2  K.  xiii.  10,  25,  xiv.  8,  9, 
11, 13, 15,  16,  17).     [Joash,  2.J 

Jeho^anan.  1.  A  Korhite  Levite,  one 
of  the  doorkeepers  to  the  house  of  Jehovidi,  tje. 
the  Tabernacle,  according  to  the  appointment 
of  David  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  3;  comp.  xxv.  1).  lie 
was  the  sixth  of  the  seven  sons  of  Meshelemiah. 
— 2.  One  of  the  principal  men  of  Judah,  under 
King  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr.  xvii.  15  ;  comp.  13 
and  19). — 3.  Father  of  Ishmael,  one  of  the 
"  captains  of  hundreds  "  whom  Jehoiada  the 
priest  took  into  his  confidence  about  the  resto- 
ration of  the  line  of  Judah  (2  Chr.  xxiii.  1 ).  — 
4.  One  of  the  Bcne-Bebai,  a  lav  Israelite  who 
was  forced  by  Ezra  to  put  away  his  foreign  wife 
(Ezr.  X.  28).  — 6.  A  priest  (Nch.  xii.  13);  the 
representative  of  the  house  of  Amariah  (comp. 
2),  during  the  high-priesthood  of  Joiakim  (ver. 
12).  — 6.  A  priest  who  took  part  in  thededlca* 
tion  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  xii.  42). 

Jehoi'achm,  son  of  Jehoiakim  and  Ne> 
hushta,  and  for  three  months  and  ten  days  king 
of  Judah.  Jehoiachin  came  to  the  throne  at  a 
time  when  Egypt  was  still  prostrate  in  oonse> 
quence  of  the  victory  at  Carchemish.  Jerusa< 
lem  at  this  time  was  quite  defenceless,  and  an* 
able  to  oficr  any  resistance  to  the  r^ular  army 
which  Nebuchadnezzar  sent  to  besiege  it  in  the 
8th  year  of  his  reign,  and  which  he  seems  to 
have  joined  in  person  affcer  the  siege  was  com- 
menced (2  K.  xxiv.  10,  11).  In  a  very  short 
time,  apparently,  Jehoiachin  surrendered  at 
discretion  ;  and  he,  and  the  queen-mother,  and 
all  his  servants,  cwtains,  and  officers,  came  out 
and  gave  themselves  up  to  Nebuchadneszar, 
who  carried  them,  with  the  harem  and  the  eu- 
nuchs, to  Babylon  ( Jer.  xxix.  2 ;  Ezek.  xvii.  12, 
xix.  9).  There  he  remained  a  prisoner,  actual- 
ly in  prison,  and  wearing  prison  garments,  for 
tnirty-six  years,  viz.  till  the  death  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, when  Evil-Merodach,  succeeding  to  the 
throne  of  Babylon,  treated  him  with  mnch 
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kindnera,  brought  him  oat  of  prison,  changed 
his  gannentSy  raised  him  above  the  other  sub- 
ject or  captive  kings,  and  made  him  sit  at  his 
own  table.  Whotl^r  Jehoiachin  outlived  the 
two  years  of  Evii-Merodach's  reign  or  not  does 
not  appear,  nor  have  we  any  particulars  of  his 
life  at  Babylon.  The  history  of  Susanna  and 
the  Elders  apparenthr  makes  Jehoiachin  an  im- 
portant personage ;  for,  according  to  the  author, 
the  husband  of  Susanna  was  Joacim,  a  man  of 
great  wealth,  and  the  chief  person  among  the 
captives,  to  whose  house  all  the  people  resorted 
for  judgment,  a  description  whicn  suits  Jehoia- 
chin. Afncanus  expressly  calls  Susanna's  hus- 
band king,  and  says  that  the  kin^  of  Babylon 
had  made  him  his  royal  companion.  It  does 
not  appear  certainly  from  Scripture,  whether 
Jehoiaimin  was  married  or  haa  any  children. 
That  Zedekiah,  who  in  1  Chr.  iii.  16  is  called 
"  his  son/'  is  the  some  as  Zedekiah  his  uncle 
(called  "  his  brother,"  2  Chr.  xxxvi.  10),  who 
was  his  successor  on  the  throne,  seems  cer- 
tain. 

Jehoi'ada.  L  Father  of  Bbnai  ah,  David's 
well-known  warrior  (2  Sam.  viii.  18;  1  K.  i. 
and  ii.  ptunm ;  I  Chr.  xviii.  17,  &c.).  From  1 
Chr.  xzvii.  5,  we  leam  that  Benaiah's  father 
was  the  chief  priest,  and  he  is  therefore  doubt- 
less identical  with — 2«  Leader  of  the  Aaron- 
ites,  t.e.  the  priests ;  who  joined  David  at  He- 
bron (1  Chr.  xii.  27).  — 3.  According  to  1  Chr. 
xxvii.  34,  son  of  Benaiah.  But  in  all  probar 
bility  Benaiah  the  son  of  Jehoiada  is  meant,  by 
a  confusion  similar  to  that  which  has  arisen 
with  regard  to  Ahimelech  and  Abiathar,  1  Chr. 
xviii.  16;  2  Sam.  viii.  17. — 4.  Hiffh-priestat 
the  time  of  Atholiah's  usurpation  of  the  throne 
of  Judah  (B.C.  884-878),  and  during  the  greater 
portion  of  the  40  years'  reign  of  Joash.  He 
probably  succeeded  Amariah.  He  married  Jb- 
HO0UBBA,  or  Jehoshabeath,  daughter  of  King 
Jehoram,  and  sister  of  King  Ahaziah  (2  Chr. 
xxii.  11);  and  when  Athaliah  slew  all  the  seed 
royal  of  Judah  after  Ahaziah  had  been  put  to 
doith  by  Jehu,  he  and  his  wife  stole  Joash  fK>m 
among  the  king's  sons,  and  hid  him  for  six  years 
in  the  Temple,  and  eventually  replaced  him  on 
the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  Having  divided 
the  priests  and  Levites  into  three  bands,  which 
were  posted  at  the  principal  entrances,  and  filled 
the  courts  with  people  favorable  to  the  cause, 
he  produced  the  young  king  before  the  whole  as- 
temblv,  and  crowned  and  anointed  him,  and  pre- 
sented to  him  a  copy  of  the  Law  according  to 
Dent  xvii.  18-20.  The  excitement  of  the  mo- 
ment did  not  make  him  forget  the  sanctity  of 
God's  house.  None  but  the  priests  and  mmis- 
terinff  Levites  were  permitted  by  him  to  enter 
the  Temple;  and  he  gave  strict  orders  that 
Athaliah  should  be  carried  without  its  precincts 
before  she  was  put  to  death.  The  destruction 
of  Baal  worship  and  the  restoration  of  the 
Temple  were  amone  the  great  works  effected  by 
Jehoiada.  He  died  b.o.  834,  and,  though  far 
advanced  in  years,  too  soon  fbr  the  welfare  of 
his  country,  and  the  weak  unstable  character 
of  Joash.  The  text  of  2  Chr.  xxiv.  1 5,  sup- 
ported by  the  LXX.  and  Joaephus,  makes  him 
130  years  old  at  his  death ;  but  it  is  evident- 
\j  oompt. — 6.  Second  priest,  or  sagan,  to 
'the  high-priest  ( Jer.  xxix.  25-29  ;  2  K. 


zzv.  18).  —  6.  Son  of  Paseach,  who  assisted  ta 
repair  the  old  gate  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  6). 

Jehofaklm,  ISth  (or,  counting  Jehoahaa, 
19th)  king  of  Judah  from  David  indusive — 25 
years  old  at  his  accession,  and  originally  called 
ESliakim.  He  was  the  son  of  Josiah  and  Zebr 
udah,  daughter  of  Pedaiah  of  Rumah.  After 
deposing  «^hoahaz,  Pharaoh  Necho  set  Eliakim, 
his  elder  brother,  upon  the  throne,  and  changed 
his  name  to  Jehoiakim.  Egypt  played  no  part 
in  Jewish  politics  during  the  seven  or  eight 
years  of  Jehoiakim's  reign.  After  the  battle  of 
Carchemish,  Nebuchadnezzar  came  into  Pales- 
tine as  one  of  the  Egyptian  tributary  kingdoms, 
the  capture  of  which  was  the  natund  fruit 
of  his  victory  over  Necho.  He  found  Jehoia- 
kim quite  defenceless.  After  a  short  siege  he 
entered  Jerusalem,  took  the  king  prisoner, 
bound  him  in  fetters  to  carry  him  to  Babylon, 
and  took  also  some  of  the  precious  vessels  of 
the  Temple,  and  carried  them  to  the  land  of 
Shinar.  But  he  seems  to  have  changed  his 
purpose  as  regarded  Jehoiakim,  and  to  have  ae* 
cepted  his  submission,  and  reinstated  him  on 
the  throne,  perhaps  in  remembrance  of  the  fidel- 
ity of  his  rather  Josiah.  What  is  certain  is, 
that  Jehoiakim  became  tributary  to  Nebuchad- 
nezzar after  his  invasion  of  Jndah,  and  contin- 
ued so  for  three  years,  but  at  the  end  of  that  time 
broke  his  oath  of  allegiance  and  rebelled  against 
him  (2  K.  xxiv.  1).  What  moved  or  en<x>ur- 
aged  Jehoiakim  to  this  rebellion  it  is  difficult  to 
say,  for  there  is  nothing  to  bear  out  Josephus's 
assertion,  that  there  was  any  thing  in  the  atti- 
tude of  Egypt  at  this  time  to  account  for  such 
a  step.  Though  Nebuchadnezzar  was  not  able 
at  tmU  time  to  come  in  person  to  chastise  his 
rebellious  vassal,  he  sent  against  him  numerous 
bands  of  Chaldasans,  with  Svrians,  Moabites, 
and  Ammonites,  who  were  all  now  subject  to 
Babylon  (2  K.  xxiv.  7),  and  who  cruelly  har- 
assed the  whole  countnr.  We  are  not  acquaint^ 
ed  with  the  details  of  the  close  of  the  reign. 
Probably  as  the  time  approached  for  Nebuchad- 
nezzar himself  to  come  a^inst  Judiea,  the  des- 
ultory attacks  and  invasions  of  his  troops  be- 
came more  concentrated.  Either  in  an  engage- 
ment with  some  of  these  forces,  or  elst^  by  uie 
hand  of  his  own  oppressed  subjects,  who  thought 
to  conciliate  the  Babylonians  by  the  murder  of 
their  king,  Jehoiakim  came  to  a  violent  end  in 
the  nth  year  of  his  reign.  His  body  was  cast 
out  ignominiously  on  the  gpround;  and  then, 
after  being  left  exposed  for  some  time,  was 
dragged  away  and  ouried  **  with  the  burial  of 
an  ass,"  without  pomp  or  lamentation, "  beyond 
the  gates  of  Jerusalem"  (Jer.  xxii.  18,  19, 
xxxvi.  30).  All  the  accounts  we  have  of  Jehoi- 
akim concur  in  ascribing  to  him  a  vicious  and 
irreligious  character.  The  writer  of  2  K.  xxiii. 
37  teUs  us  that  "  he  did  that  which  was  evil  in 
the  sight  of  Jehovah,"  a  statement  which  is  re- 
peated xxiv.  9,  and  2  Chr.  xxxvi.  5.  But  it  is 
in  the  writings  of  Jeremiah  that  we  have  the 
fullest  portraiture  of  him.  The  reign  of  Jehoi- 
akim extends  fh>m  b.c.  609  to  B.C.  598,  or  as 
some  reckon,  599. 

Jehof  ariby  head  of  the  first  of  the  24 
courses  of  priests,  according  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  King  David  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  7).  Some 
of  his  descendants  returned  from  the  Babylo* 
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Bish  captivity,  as  we  learn  from  1  Chr.  ix.  10 ; 
Keh.  xi.  10.  Their  chief  in  the  days  of  Joiar 
kim  the  son  of  Jeshua  was  Mattenai  (Neh.  xii. 
6,  19).  They  were  probably  of  the  house  of 
Eleazar.  To  the  course  of  Jehoiarib  belonged 
the  Asmonaan  family  (1  Biaoc.  ii.  1),  and  Jose- 
phus,  as  he  informs  us. 

JehCnadab  and  Jo^nadab,  the  son  of 

Rechab,  founder  of  the  Rechabitcs.  It  appears 
fix)m  1  Chr.  ii.  55,  that  his  father  or  ancestor 
Rechab  belonged  to  a  branch  of  the  Kenites ; 
the  Arabian  tribe  which  entered  Palestine  with 
the  Israelites.  One  settlement  of  them  was 
established,  under  a  fourfold  division,  at  or  near 
the  town  of  Jabez  in  Judah  (1  Chr.  ii.  55). 
To  these  last  belonged  Rechab  and  his  son  Je- 
honadab.  The  Bedouin  habits,  which  were  kept 
ap  by  the  other  branches  of  the  Kenite  tribe, 
were  inculcated  by  Jchonadab  with  the  utmost 
minuteness  on  his  descendants  (Jcr.  xxxv.  6). 
Bearing  in  mind  this  general  character  of 
JehonflSab  as  an  Arab  cnicf,  and  the  founder 
of  a  half-relieious  sect,  wc  are  the  better  able 
to  understand  the  single  occasion  on  which  he 
appears  before  us  in  the  historical  narrative. 
Jenu  was  advancing,  after  iJie  slaughter  of 
Betbeked,^  on  the  city  of  Samaria,  when  he 
suddenly  met  the  austere  Bedouin  coming  to- 
wards him  (2  K.  x.  15).  The  king  was  in  his 
thariot ;  the  Arab  was  on  foot.  According  to 
the  Hebrew  text,  the  king  blessed  Jehonadab. 
The  hand,  whether  of  Jchonadab  or  Jehu,  was 
ofiered  and  &frasped.  The  king  lifted  him  up  to 
the  edge  of  the  chariot,  apparently  that  he 
might  whisper  his  secret  into  ms  ear,  and  said, 
"  Come  witn  me,  and  see  my  zeal  for  Jehovah." 
Having  intrusted  him  with  the  secret,  he 
(LXX.)  or  his  attendants  (Heb.  and  A.  V.) 
caused  Jehonadab  to  proceed  with  him  to  Sama- 
ria in  the  royal  chariot.  No  doubt  he  acted 
in  concert  with  Jehu  throughout:  the  only 
vocasion  on  which  he  is  expressly  mentioned  is 
when  he  went  with  Jehu  through  the  temple  of 
Baal  to  turn  out  any  that  there  might  happen 
to  be  in  the  mass  of  Pagan  worshipers  (2  K. 
X.  28] .    This  is  the  last  we  hear  of  nim. 

Jenon^athan.  L  Son  of  Uzziah ;  super- 
intendent of  certain  of  King  David's  store- 
houses (1  Chr.  xxvii.  25).  — 2.  One  of  theLe- 
vites  who  were  sent  by  Jehoshaphat  through  the 
cities  of  Judah,  with  a  book  of  the  Law,  to  teach 
the  people  (2  Chr.  xvii.  8).  —  3.  A  priest  (Neh. 
xii.  18} ;  ue  representative  of  the  famiiv  of 
Shemaiah  (ver.  6),  when  Joiakim  was  nigh- 
priest. 

Jeho'ram.  L  Son  of  Ahab  king  of  Israel, 
who  succeeded  his  brother  Ahaziah,  B.C.  896, 
and  died  B.C.  884.  The  alliance  between  the 
kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah,  commenced  by 
his  father  and  Jehoshaphat,  was  very  close 
throughout  his  reign.  We  first  find  him  asso- 
ciated with  Jehoshaphat  and  the  king  of  Edom, 
at  that  time  a  tributary  of  the  kingdom  of 
Judah,  in  a  war  against  the  Moabites.  Mesha, 
their  king,  on  the  death  of  Ahab,  had  revolted 
from  Israel,  and  refuseil  to  pay  the  customary 
tribute  of  100,000  lambs  and  100,000  rams. 
Joram  asked  and  obtained  Jehoshaphat's  help  to 
<*iidQce  him  to  his  obedience,  and  accordingly 
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the  three  kings  of  Israel,  Judah,  and  Edooi, 
marched   through  the  wilderness  of  Edom  to 
attack  him.     The  three  armies  were  in  the 
utmost  danger  of  perishing  for  want  of  water. 
The  piety  of  Jehoshaphat  suggested  an  inqniry- 
of  some  prophet  of  Jehovah ;  and  Elisha  the  son 
of  Shapnat,  at  that  time  and  since  the  lattei 
part  or  Ahab's  reign  Elijah's  attendant  (2  K. 
lii.  11 ;  1  K.  xix.  19-21),  was  found  with  the 
host.     From  him  Jehoram  received  a  severe 
rebuke,  and  was  bid  to  inquire  of  the  prophet* 
of  his  father  and  mother,  the  prophets  of  Baal. 
Nevertheless,  for  Jehoshaphatrs  Mke,  Elisha  in- 
quired of  Jehovah,  and  received  the  promise  of 
an  abundant  supplv  of  water,  and  of  a  great 
victory  over  the  Moabites,  —  a  promise  which 
was  immediately  fulfilled.    The  Moabites  were 
put  to  the  rout    The  allies  pursued  them  with 
great  slaughter  into  their  own  land,  which  they 
utterly  ravaged  and  destroyed  with  all  its  cities. 
Kirharaseth  alone  remained,  and  there  the  king 
of  Moab  made  his  last  stand.    An  attempt  to 
break  through  the  besieging  army  having  failed, 
he  resorted  to  the  desperate  expedient  of  ofier- 
ing  up  his  eldest  son,  the  heir  to  his  throne,  aa 
a  Dumt-ofiering,  upon  the  wall  of  the  city,  in 
the  sight  of  the  enemy.    Upon  this,  the  Israel- 
ites retired  and  returned  to  tneirown  land  (2  K. 
iii. ) .    A  little  later,  when  war  broke  out  between 
Syria  and  Israel,  we  find  Elisba  befHcnding 
Jehoram.    What  happened  after  this  to  change 
the  relations  between  the  king  and  the  prophet 
we  can  only  conjecture.    But  it  seems  probable 
that  when  the  Syrian  inroads  ceased,  and  he 
felt  less  dependent  upon  the  aid  of  the  prophet, 
he  rclapsea  into  idolatry,  and  was  rebuked  by 
Elisha,  and  threatened*  with  a  return  of  tlie 
calamities  from  which  he  had  escaped.    Refus- 
ing to  repent,  a  fresh  invasion  by  the  Syrians, 
and  a  close  siege  of  Samaria,  actually  came  to 
pass,  according,  probably,  to  the  word  of  the 
prophet.     Hence,  when  the  terrible  incident 
arose,  in  consequence  of  the  famine,  of  a  wo- 
man boiling  and  eating  her  own  chUd,  tbt 
king  immediately  attributed  the  evil  to  Elisha 
the  son  of  Shaphat,  and  determined  to  taka 
his  life.      The  providential  interposition  by 
which  both  Elisha's  life  was  saved  and  the  city 
ddivered,  is  narrated  2  K.  vii.,  and  Jehoram  ap- 
pears to  have  returned  to  friendly  feeling  towards 
£lisha  (2  K.  viii.  4).    It  was  very  soon  after 
the  above  events  that  Elisha  went  to  Damascus, 
and  predicted  the  revolt  of  Hazael,  and  his  ac- 
cession to  the  throne  of  Syria  in  the  room  of 
Ben-hadad.    Jehoram  seems  to  have  thought 
the  revolution  in  Syria,  which  immediately  fol- 
lowed Elisha's  prediction,  a  good  opportunity 
to  pursue  his  father's  favorite  project  of  recov- 
ering  Ramoth-Gilead  from  the  Syrians.    He 
accordingly  made  an  alliance  with  his  nephew 
Ahaziah,  who  had  just  succeeded  Joram  on  the 
throne  of  Judah,  and  the  two  kings  proceeded 
to  occupy  Ramoth-Gilead  by  force.    The  expe- 
dition  was  an  unfortunate  one.    Jehoram  was 
wounded  in  battle,  and  obliged  to  return  to  Jea> 
reel  to  be  healed  of  his  wounds  (2  K.  viii.  29, 
ix.  14, 15),  leaving  his  army  under  Jehu  to  hold 
Ramoth-Gilead  against  Hazael.  Jehu,  however, 
and  the  armv  under  his  command,  revolted 
from  their  allefHanoe  to  Jehoram  (2  K.  ix.), 
and,  hastily  marching  to  Jeareel,  surprised  Je> 
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honun,  wounded  and  defenceless  as  he  was. 
Jeboram,  going  out  to  meet  him,  fell,  pierced 
by  an  arrow  mm.  Jehu's  bow,  on  the  very  plat 
of  ground  which  Ahab  had  nrrested  from  na- 
botn  the  Jesreelite ;  thus  fulfilling  to  the  letter 
the  prophecy  of  Elijah  ( 1  K.  xxi.  21-29).  With 
the  life  of  Jehoram  ended  the  dynasty  of  Omri. 
—2.  Eldest  son  of  Jehoshapbat,  succeeded  his 
father  on  the  throne  of  Judan  at  the  age  of  32, 
and  reigned  eig^t  years,  from  B.C.  89^2  to 
885-4.  Jehoshm  his  daughter  was  wife  to 
tlie  high-priest  Jehoiada.  As  soon  as  he  was 
fixed  on  the  throne,  he  put  his  six  brothers  to 
death,  with  many  of  tne  chief  nobles  of  the 
land.  He  then,  probably  at  the  instance  of  his 
wife  Athaliah  the  daughter  of  Ahab,  proceeded 
to  establish  the  worship  of  Baal.  A  prophetic 
writing  from  the  agea  prophet  Elijan  (2  Chr. 
xxi.  12)failed  to  j>roduce  any  good  effect  upon 
him.  This  was  in  the  first  or  second  year  of 
his  reign.  The  remainder  of  it  was  a  series  of 
calamities.  First  the  Edomites,  who  had  been 
tributary  to  Jehoshapbat,  revolted  from  his  do- 
minion, and  establisned  their  permanent  inde- 
pendence. Next  Libnah,  one  of  the  strongest 
fortified  cities  in  Judah  (2  K.  xix.  8),  rebelled 
against  him.  Then  followed  invasions  of  armed 
bands  of  Philistines  and  of  Arabians,  who 
stormed  the  king's  palace,  put  his  wives  and  all 
his  children,  except  his  youngest  son  Ahaziah, 
to  death  (2  Chr.  xxii.  1 ),  or  carried  them  into 
captivitT,  and  plundered  all  his  treasures.  He 
died  of  a  terrible  disease  (2  Chr.  xxi.  19,  20) 
early  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  brother-in-law 
Jehoram's  reign  over  Israel. 

JehOBhate'athy  the  form  in  which  the 
name  of  Jbboshbba  is  given  in  2  Chr.  xxii. 
U. 

Jehosh'aphat.  L  The  son  of  Asa  and 
Azubah,  succeeded  to  the  throne  b.c.  914,  when 
he  was  35  years  old,  and  reigned  25  years.  His 
history  is  to  be  found  among  the  events  recorded 
in  1  &.  XV.  24 ;  2  K.  viii.  16,  or  in  a  continuous 
narrative  in  2  Chr.  xvii.  1-xxi.  8.  He  was 
contemporary  widi  Ahab,  Ahaxiah,  and  Jeho- 
ram. At  first  he  strengthened  hiniself  a^nst 
Israel  by  fortifying  and  garrisoning  the  cities  of 
Judah  and  the  Ephraimite  conquests  of  Asa. 
But  soon  afterwards  the  two  Hebrew  kings, 
perhaps  appreciating  their  common  danger 
nom  Damascus  and  the  tribes  on  their  eastern 
frontier,  formed  an  alliance.  Jchoshaphat's  eld- 
est son  Jehoram  married  Athaliah,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Ahab  and  Jezebel.  In  his  own  kingdom, 
Jehoshapbat  ever  showed  himself  a  zealous  fol- 
lower or  the  commandments  of  Grod :  he  tried, 
it  would  seem  not  quite  successfully,  to  put 
down  the  high  places  and  grovDs  in  which  the 
people  of  Judah  burnt  incense.  In  his  third 
year  he  sent  out  certain  princes,  priests,  and 
Levites,  to  go  through  the  cities  of  Judah, 
teaching  the  people  out  of  the  Book  of  the 
Law.  Riches  and  honors  increased  around 
him.  He  received  tribute  from  the  Philistines 
4md  Arabians,  and  kept  up  a  larse  standing 
army  in  Jerusalem.  It  was  probably  about  the 
16th  year  of  his  reign  (b.c.  898)  when  he  went 
to  Samaria  to  visit  Ahab,  and  to  become  his  ally 
in  the  mat  battle  of  Ramoth-Oilead.  From 
thence  Jehoshapbat  returned  to  Jerusalem  in 
jpeaoe;  and  went  himself  through  the  people 


"  from  Beersheba  to  Mount  Ephraim,' 
ing  them  to  the  law  of  God.  Turning  his  at- 
tention to  foreign  commerce,  he  built  at  Ezion- 
geber,  with  the  help  of  Ahaziah,  a  navy  de- 
signed to  go  to  Tarshish ;  but  it  was  wrecked  at 
Ezion-geber.  Before  the  close  of  his  reign,  he 
was  engaged  in  two  additional  wars.  He  was 
miraculouslv  delivered  (torn  a  threatened  attack 
of  the  people  of  Ammon,  Moab,  and  Seir.  Af- 
ter this,  perhaps,  must  be  dated  the  war  which 
Jehoshapbat,  in  conjunction  with  Jehoram  king 
of  Israel  and  the  king  of  Edom,  carried  on 
against  the  rebellious  king  of  Moab  (2  K.  iii.). 
In  his  declining  vears,  the  administration  of  af- 
fairs was  placed  (probably  B.C.  891)  in  tiio 
hands  of  his  son  Jehoram.  —  2.  Son  of  Ahilud, 
who  filled  the  office  of  recorder  or  annalist  in 
the  courts  of  David  (2  Sam.  viii.  16,  &c.)  and 
Solomon  (I  K.  iv.  3). — 8.  One  of  the  priests, 
who  (1  Ctir.  XV.  24)  were  appointed  to  blow 
trumpets  before  the  ark  when  it  was  carried 
from  the  house  of  Obed-edom  to  Jerusalem.  — 
4.  Son  of  Paruah ;  one  of  the  twelve  purvey- 
ors of  King  Solomon  (1  K.  iv.  17). — 6.  Son 
of  Nunshi,  and  lather  of  King  Jehu  (2  K.  ix. 
2,  14). 

Jebo8h'aphat»  Valley  of|  a  valley  men- 
tioned by  Joel  only,  as  the  spot  m  which,  after 
the  return  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem  from  cap- 
tivitv,  Jehovah  would  gather  all  the  heathen 
^Joel  iii.  2 ;  Hebr.  iv.  2),  and  would  there  sit  to 
judge  them  for  their  misdeeds  to  Israel  (iii. 
12 ;  Hebr.  v.  4).  The  prophet  seems  to  have 
glanced  back  to  that  triumphant  day  when 
ICing  Jehoshapbat,  tiie  greatest  king  the  nation 
had  seen  since  Solomon,  led  out  his  people  to  a 
valley  in  the  wilderness  of  Tekoah,  and  was 
tiicro  blessed  with  such  a  victory  over  the  hordes 
of  his  enemies  as  was  without  a  ;|Kunillel  in  the 
national  records  (2  Chr.  xx.).  But,  though 
such  a  reference  to  Jehoshapbat  is  both  natural 
and  characteristic,  it  is  not  certain  that  it  is  in- 
tended. The  name  may  onlv  be  an  imaginaiy 
one  conferred  on  a  spot  which  existed  nowhere 
but  in  the  vision  of  the  prophet  Such  was 
the  view  of  some  of  the  ancient  translators. 
By  others,  however,  the  prophet  has  been  sup- 
posed to  have  had  the  end  or  the  world  in  view. 
And  not  onlv  this,  but  the  scene  of  '*  Jehovah's 
judgment"  has  been  localized,  and  the  name 
has  come  down  to  us  attached  to  the  deep  ra- 
vine which  separates  Jerusalem  from  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  through  which  at  one  time  the  Ke- 
dron  forced  its  stream.  At  what  period  the 
name  was  first  applied  to  this  spot  is  not  known. 
There  is  no  trace  of  it  in  the  JBible  or  in  Jose- 
phus.  In  both,  the  onlv  name  used  for  this 
gorge  is  Kidbom  (N.  T.  Cedron).  We  first 
encounter  its  new  titie  in  the  middle  of  the  4th 
century  in  the  OnomoMlicon  of  Eusebius  and 
Jerome,  and  in  the  Commentary  of  the  latter 
Father  on  Joel.  Since  that  time  the  name  has 
been  recognized  and  adopted  by  travellers  of  all 
ages  and  all  fiiiths.  Both  Moslems  and  Jews 
believe  that  the  last  judgment  is  to  take  place 
there.  The  steep  sides  of  the  ravine,  wherever 
a  level  strip  aflbras  the  opportunity,  are  crowd- 
ed— in  places  almost  paved — by  the  sepul- 
chres of  the  Moslems,  or  the  simpler  slabs  of 
the  Jewish  tombs,  alike  awaiting  the  assembly 
of  the  last  Judgment.    The  name  would  seem 
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to  be  generally  confined  by  tniTellen  to  the  up- 
per part  of  the  ^len,  irom  about  the  *'  Tomb  of 
the  Virgin "  to  the  Bouth-eaat  comer  of  the 
wall  of  Jcrosalem. 

JehosheHofty  daughter  of  Jonun  king  of 
Israol,  and  wife  of  Jchoiada  the  hi^h-priotit  (2 
K.  xi.  2).  Her  name  in  the  Chronides  \a  given 
J^HOSHABEATH.  Afl  slio  U  callod,  2  K.  xl.  2, 
*'  the  daughter  of  Joram,  sister  of  Ahaziali/*  it 
has  been  conjectured  that  she  was  the  daughter, 
not  of  Athaliah,  but  of  Joram  by  another  wife. 
Tliis  may  be;  but  it  is  also  possible  that  the 
omission  of  Athaliah's  name  may  have  been  oc- 
casioned by  the  detestation  in  which  it  was 
hold.  She  is  die  only  recorded  instance  of  the 
marriage  of  a  princess  of  the  ro^al  honse  with 
a  hi^h-priest  On  this  occasion  it  was  a  provi- 
dential circumstance  (2  Chr.  xxii.  1 1 ),  as  in- 
ducing and  probablv  enabling  her  to  rescue  the 
infant  Joash  fVom  the  massacre  of  his  brothers. 

Jehosh'ua.  In  this  form  is  given  the 
name  of  Joshua  in  Num.  xiii.  16,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  its  bestowal  by  Moses.  Once  more 
only  the  name  appears  in  its  full  form  in  the 
^^.  V  •  "^^  as 

Jehosh'uahy  in  the  genealogy  of  Ephraim 
(1  Chr.  vii.  27). 

JehovalL  The  true  pronunciation  of  this 
ncune,  by  which  God  was  known  to  the  He- 
brews, has  been  entirely  lost,  the  Jews  them- 
selves scrupulously  avoiding  every  mention  of 
it,  and  substituting  in  its  stead  one  or  other 
of  the  words  with  whose  proper  vowel-points  it 
mav  happen  to  be  written.  This  custom,  which 
han  its  oriein  in  reverence,  and  has  almost  de- 
generated into  a  superstition,  was  founded  upon 
an  erroneous  rendering  of  Lev.  xxiv.  16,  from 
which  it  was  inferred  that  the  mere  utterance 
of  the  name  constituted  a  capital  ofience.  Ac- 
cording to  Jewish  tradition,  it  was  pronounced 
but  once  a  year  by  the  high-priest  on  the  day  of 
Atonement  when  he  entered  the  Holv  of  Hones ; 
but  on  this  point  there  is  some  doubt.  On  the 
authority  of^Maimonides,  wo  learn  that  it  ceased 
with  Simeon  the  Just.  But  even  after  the  de- 
struction of  the  second  Temple  instances  are 
met  with  of  individuals  who  were  in  possession 
of  the  mysterious  secret  Von  Bohlen  asserts 
that  be^rond  all  doubt  the  word  Jehovah  is  not 
Shemitic  in  its  origin.  He  connects  it  with 
the  Sanscrit  deocu,  devo,  the  Greek  Ai6f,  and 
Latin  Jovii  or  DuwU,  That  the  Hebrews 
learned  the  word  fh>m  the  Egyptians  is  a  theo- 
ry which  has  found  some  advocates.  There  can 
\»  but  little  doubt  that  the  process  in  reality 
was  reversed,  and  that  in  this  case  the  Hebrews 
were,  not  the  borrowers,  but  the  lenders.  We 
have  indisputable  evidence  that  it  existed  among 
them,  whatever  may  have  been  its  origin,  many 
centuries  befbre  it  is  found  in  other  records ;  of 
the  contrary  we  have  no  evidence  whatever. 
One  argument  fbr  the  Egjrptian  ori^n  of  Jo* 
hovah  may  be  noticed.  It  is  found  in  the  ciiv 
cumstance  that  Pharaoh  changed  the  name  of 
Eliakim  to  JeAoiakim  (2  K.  xxiii.  34),  which  it 
is  asserted  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  practice 
of  conquerors  towards  the  conquered,  unless 
the  Egyptian  king  imposed  upon  the  king  of 
Judah  the  name  of  one  of  his  own  gods.  But 
the  same  reasoning  would  prove  that  the  origin 
cf  the  word  was  Babylonian,  fbr  the  king  of 


Babylon  changed  the  name  of  Mattaniah  to 
ZedektioA  (2  R.  xxiv.  17).  But  manv,  aban- 
doning as  untenable  the  theory  of  an  Egyptian 
origin,  have  sought  to  trace  the  name  among 
the  Phoenicians  and  Canaanitish  tribes.  From 
the  occurrence  of  Jehovah  as  a  compound 
in  the  proper  names  of  many  who  were  not  He- 
brews, Hamaker  contends  that  it  must  have 
been  known  among  heathen  people.  But  such 
knowledge,  if  it  existed,  was  no  more  than 
might  have  been  obtained  by  their  necessarv 
contact  with  the  Hebrews.  The  names  of  Vriak 
the  Hittitc,  of  Araunah  or  AranjoA  the  Jebu- 
site,  of  TobuiA  the  Ammonite,  and  of  the  Ca- 
naanitish town  BizjothjoA,  may  be  all  ex- 
Elained  without  having  recourse  to  Hamaker's 
ypothesis.  Most  of  the  authorities  on  the 
opposite  side  have  taken  for  the  basis  of  their 
explanations,  and  the  different  methods  of 
punctuation  which  they  propose,  the  passage 
in  Ex.  iii.  14,  to  which  we  must  naturally  look 
for  a  solution  of  the  question.  When  Moses 
received  his  commission  to  be  the  deliverer  of 
Israel,  the  Almighty,  who  appeared  in  the  burn- 
ing bush,  communicated  to  him  the  name 
which  he  should  give  as  the  credentials  of  his 
mission:  "And  God  said  unto  Moses,  I  am 

THAT  I  am"  (niritt  rrrrtk  rrrm  dwA  sAer 

ehyth) ;  ''and  he  said,  Thus  shalt  thou  say  unto 
the  children  of  Israel,  I  am  hath  sent  me  unto 
you."  That  this  passage  is  intended  to  indi- 
cate the  etymology  of  «^hovah,  as  understood 
by  the  Hebrews,  no  one  has  ventured  to  doubt : 
it  is  in  fact  the  key  to  the  whole  mystery. 
But,  though  it  certainly  supplies  the  etymol- 
ogy, the  interpretation  most  be  determined 
from  other  considerations.  According  to  tlus 
view,  then,  niH"^  must  be  the  3d  sing,  masc 
fut.  of  the  substantive  verb  n*^n>  ^^  <dder  form 
of  which  was  nin*  ^^  ^<^  many  punctuations 
which  have  been  proposed,  the  most   correct 

appear  to  be  rnni^  or  f^J^*  ""^^  "^^  accept  the 

former,  i.e.  YahSvehf  as  the  more  probable,  con* 
tinuing  at  the  same  time  for  the  sake  of  con- 
venience to  adopt  the  form  "  Jehovah  "  in  what 
follows,  on  account  of  its  familiarity  to  English 
readers.  The  next  point  for  consideration  is 
of  vastly  more  importance :  what  is  the  mean- 
ing of  Jehovah,  and  what  does  it  express  of 
the  being  and  nature  of  God,  more  than  or  in 
distinction  from  the  other  names  applied  to 
the  deity  in  the  O.  T.?  Elohim  is  used  in 
many  cases  of  the  gods  of  the  heathen,  who 
included  in  the  same  title  the  God  of  the  He- 
brews, and  denoted  generalljr  the  Oeity  when 
spoken  of  a  supernatural  being,  and  when  no 
national  feeling  influenced  the  speaker.  But, 
although  the  distinction  between  Elohim,  as 
the  general  appellation  of  I>eity,  and  Jehovah, 
the  national  God  of  the  Israelites,  contains  some 
superficial  truth,  the  real  nature  of  their  dif- 
ference must  be  sought  for  faor  deeper;  and  as  a 
foundation  for  the  arguments  which  will  be  ad- 
duced recourse  must  again  be  had  to  etymology. 
With  regard  to  the  derivation  of  Elonim,  ety- 
mologists are  divided  in  their  opinions ;  some 
connecting  it  with  ^  and  die  nirased  root,  M^ 
"to  be  strong."  From  whatever  root,  how- 
ever, the  word  may  be  derived,  most  are  of 
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opiiilon  that  the  primftry  idea  contained  in  it  is 
tnat  of  strength,  power;  so  that  Elohim  is  the 
proper  appellation  of  the  Deity,  as  manifested 
in  His  creative  and  universally  sustaining  agen- 
cy, and  in  the  general  divine  guidance  and 
government  of  the  world.  The  question  now 
arises,  What  is  the  meaning  to  be  attached  to 
the  plural  form  of  the  word  ?  Some  have  dis- 
ooversd  therein  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity, 
while  others  maintain  that  it  points  to  poly- 
theism. It  is  probable  that  the  nlural  form 
Elohim,  insteaa  of  pointing  to  polytheism,  is 
applied  to  God  as  comprehending^  in  Himself 
utd  fulness  of  all  power,  and  uniting  in  a  per- 
fect degree  all  that  which  the  name  signifies, 
and  all  the  attributes  which  the  heathen  ascribe 
to  the  several  divinities  of  their  pantheon. 
The  singular  ilSah,  with  tew  exceptions  (Neh. 
ix.  17 ;  2  Chr.  xxxii.  15),  occurs  only  in  poet- 
ry. It  will  be  found,  upon  examination  of  the 
passages  in  which  Elohim  occurs,  that  it  is 
chiefly  in  places  where  God  is  exhibited  only 
in  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  and  where  no 
especial  reference  is  maae  to  Us  unity,  person- 
ahty,  or  hoUness,  or  to  his  relation  to  Israel 
and  the  theocracy.  But  while  Elohim  exhibits 
God  displayed  in  his  power  as  the  creator  and 

Sovemor  of  the  physical  universe,  the  name 
ehovah  designates  nis  nature  as  lie  stands  in 
rdatiou  to  man,  as  the  only  almighty,  true, 
personal,  holy  Being,  a  spirit,  and  "  the  fitther 
of  sfHrits"  (Num.  xvi.  22;  oomp.  John  iv.  24), 
who  revealed  himself  to  his  people,  made  a  cov- 
enant with  them,  and  became  their  lawgiver, 
and  to  whom  all  honor  and  worship  are  due. 
If  the  etymology  above  given  be  accepted,  and 
the  name  be  derived  fVom  the  future  tense  of 
the  substantive  verb,  it  would  denote,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  general  analogy  of  proper 
names  of  a  similar  form,  "He  mat  is,"  "the 
Being,"  whose  chief  attribute  is  eternal  exist- 
ence. As  the  Israelites  were  in  a  remarkable 
manner  distinffuished  as  the  people  of  Jehovah, 
who  became  tneir  lawgiver  and  supreme  ruler, 
it  is  not  strange  that  &  should  be  put  in  strong 
contrast  with  Chemosh  (Judff.  xi.  24),  Ashta- 
roth  (Jndg.  x.  6)  and  the  BaiQim  (Juag.  iii.  7), 
the  natioiud  deities  of  the  surrounding  nations, 
and  thus  be  pre-eminently  distinguished  in  one 
aspect  of  his  character  as  the  tutelary  deity  of 
die  Hebrews.  Such  and  no  more  was  He  to 
the  hcauthen  (1  K.  xx.  23);  but  all  this  and 
much  more  to  the  Israelites,  to  whom  Jehovah 
was  a  distinct  personal  subsistence,  —  the  liv- 
ing God,  who  reveals  Himself  to  man  by  word 
and  deed,  helps,  guides,  saves,  and  delivers,  and 
is  to  the  Old  what  Christ  is  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment Jehovah  was  no  abstract  name,  but 
thoroughly  practical,  and  stood  in  intimate 
connection  with  the  religions  life  of  the  people. 
While  Elohim  represents  God  only  in  his  most 
ontward  relation  to  man,  and  distinguishes  him 
•a  reooflniaed  in  his  omnipotence,  Jehovah  de- 
scribes mm  according  to  nis  innermost  being. 
In  Jehovah  the  mond  attributes  are  presentMl 
•a  constitntinff  the  essence  of  his  nature; 
wheieas  in  Elonim  thane  is  no  reference  to  per- 
sonality or  moral  character.  That  Jehovan  is 
identkad  with  Elohim,  and  not  a  separate  being, 
is  indicated  by  the  Joint  use  of  tne  names  Je- 
himdi-Elobim.    The  antiq[ttity  of  the   name 


I  Jehovah  amouff  the  Hebrews  has  formed  the 
subject  of  much  discussion.  That  it  was  not 
known  before  the  age  of  Moses  has  been  in- 
ferred fh>m  Ex.  vi.  3;  while  Von  Bohlen  as« 
signs  to  it  a  much  more  recent  date.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  would  seem  from  the  ety- 
mology of  the  word  that  it  originated  in  an  age 
long  prior  to  that  of  Moses,  in  whose  time  tiie 

root  mn  SB  nvi  was  already  antiquated.    At 

r  1  t  T 

the  same  time  it  is  distinctly  stated  in  Ex.  vi.  3, 
that  to  the  patriarclis  God  was  not  known  by 
the  name  Jehovah.  If,  therefore,  this  pas- 
sage has  reference  to  the  first  revelation  of 
Jenovah  simply  as  a  name  and  titie  of  God, 
there  is  clearly  a  discrepancy  which  requires  to 
be  explained.  In  renewing  His  promise  of  de- 
liverance trom  Effypt,  "  God  spake  unto  Moses 
and  said  unto  him,  I  am  Jehovah;  and  I  ap- 
peared unto  Abraham,  unto  Isaac,  and  unto 
Jacob,  (by  the  name  of)  God  Almighty  {El 
Shaddat)f  but  by  my  name  Jehovah  was  I  not 
known  to  them."  It  follows  then,  that,  if  the 
reference  were  merely  to  the  name  as  a  name, 
the  passage  in  <^uestion  would  prove  equally 
that  odbre  this  time  Elohim  was  unknown  as 
an  appellation  of  the  Deity,  and  God  would 
appear  uniformly  as  El  Smiddai  in  the  patri- 
archal history.  Calvin  saw  at  once  that  the 
knowledge  there  spoken  of  could  not  refer  to 
tiie  syllables  and  letters,  but  to  the  recognition 
of  God's  glory  and  majesty.  It  was  not  the 
name,  but  the  true  depth  of  ite  significance, 
which  was  unknown  to  and  uncomprehended 
by  the  patriarchs.  They  had  known  God  as 
the  omnipotent,  El  Snaddai  (Gen.  xvii.  1, 
xxviii.  3),  the  ruler  of  the  physical  universe, 
and  of  man  as  one  of  his  creatures;  as  a  God 
eternal,  immutable,  and  true  to  his  promises,  he 
was  yet  to  be  revealed.  In  the  character  ex- 
pressed by  the  name  Jehovah  he  had  not  hith- 
erto been  fully  known ;  his  true  attributes  had 
not  been  recognized  in  his  working  and  acts  for 
Israel.  Referring  to  other  passages  in  which 
the  phrase  "the  name  of  God"  occurs,  it  ^ 
clear  that  something  more  is  intended  by  it 
than  a  mere  appellation,  and  that  the  procUuna- 
tion  of  the  name  of  Goid  is  a  revelation  of  his 
moral  attributes,  and  of  his  true  chairacter  as 
Jehovah  (Ex.  xxxiii.  19,  xxxiv.  6,  7)  the  God 
of  the  covenant.  Great  stress  has  been  laid,  by 
those  who  deny  the  antiquity  of  the  name  Je- 
hovah, upon  the  feet  that  proper  names  com- 
pounded with  it  occur  but  seldom  before  the 
age  of  Samuel  and  David.  It  is  undoubtedly 
true  that,  after  the  revival  of  the  true  fiutn 
among  tiie  Israelites,  proper  names  so  oom- 
poun&d  did  become  more  firequent,  but  if  it 
can  be  shown  that  prior  to  the  time  of  Moses 
any  such  names  existed,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
prove  that  the  name  Jehovah  was  not  entirely 
unknown.  Among  those  which  have  been 
quoted  for  this  purpose  are  Jochebed  the  mother 
of  Moses,  and  daughter  of  Levi,  and  Moriah, 
the  mountain  on  which  Abraham  was  com- 
manded to  ofier  up  Isaac.  Against  tiie  fonner 
it  is  uiged  that  M!oses  might  have  changed  her 
name  to  Jochebed  after  the  name  Jehovah  had 
been  communicated  by  God;  but  this  is  very 
improbable,  as  he  was  at  this  time  eighty  years 
ol^  and  his  mother  in  all  probability  dead.    If 
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obIj  be  admitted  as  a  genuiiie  instance  of  a 
name  oom^unded  with  Jdiovah,  it  takes  ns  at 
once  back  mto  the  patriarchal  age,  and  proYes 
that  a  word  which  was  emplo^^  in  forming 
the  proper  name  of  Jacob  s  grand-daa^hter 
coola  not  liave  been  unknown  to  that  patriarch 
himself.  The  name  Moriah  is  of  more  impor- 
tance, for  in  one  passage  in  which  it  occnrB  it  is 
accompanied  by  an  etymology  intended  to  in- 
dicate what  was  then  understood  by  it  (2  Chr. 
lU.  1). 

Jeho'vah-Jrreh,  i.e.  "Jehovah  wiU  see," 
or  "  provide,''  the  name  men  by  Abraham  to 
the  place  on  which  he  had  been  commanded  to 
ofSbr  Isaac,  to  commemorate  the  interposition 
of  the  angel  of  Jehovah,  who  appearea  to  pre- 
vent the  sacrifice  (Gen.  zxii.  14)  and  provided 
another  victim. 

Jeho'vah-nis'sit  i.e.  "Jehovah  my  ban- 
ner," the  name  given  by  Moses  to  the  altar 
which  he  built  in  commemoration  of  the  dis- 
comfiture of  the  Amalekites  by  Joshua  and  his 
chosen  warriors  at  Rephidim  (Ex.  xvii.  15). 
The  si^ificance  of  the  name  is  probably  con- 
tained m  the  allusion  to  the  staff  which  Moses 
held  in  his  hand  as  a  banner  during  the  engage- 
ment. 

Jeho'yall-fllialom,  i.e.  "Jehovah  (is) 
peace,"  or,  with  an  ellipsis,  "Jehovah,  the  God 
of  peace : "  the  altar  erected  by  Gideon  in  0|A- 
rah  was  so  called  in  memory  of  the  salutation 
addressed  to  him  by  the  angel  of  Jehovah, 
"  Peace  be  unto  thee  "  ( Judg.  vi.  24). 

Jeho'^iabad.  L  A  Korahite  Levite,  sec- 
ond son  of  Obed-edom,  and  one  of  the  porters 
of  the  south  gate  of  the  Temple,  and  of  the 
storehouse  there  in  the  time  or  David  (1  Chr. 
xxvi  4,  15,  compared  with  Neh.  xii.  25). —  2. 
A  Beiyamite,  captain  of  180,009  armed  men,  in 
Uie  days  of  King  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr.  xvii.  18). 
—  S.  Son  of  8]M>mer  or  Shimrith,  a  Moabitish 
woman,  who  with  another  conspired  ajninst 
iang  Joash  and  slew  him  in  his  bed  (2  f.  xii. 
21:  2Chr.  xxiv.  26). 

Joho^'sadakt  son  of  the  high-priest  Sbsa- 
lAH  (1  Chr.  vi.  14,  15)  in  the  reign  of  Zede- 
kiah.  When  his  father  was  slain  at  Riblah  by 
order  of  Nebuchadneszar,  in  the  11th  of  Zede- 
kiah  (2  K.  xxv.  18,  21),  Jehosadak  was  led 
awav  captive  to  Babylon  (1  Chr.  vi.  15),  where 
he  doubtless  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days. 
He  himself  never  attained  the  hiffh-priesthood, 
hut  he  was  the  father  of  JsaeuA  me  nigh-priest 
— who  with  Zerubbabel  headed  the  Return  from 
Captivity — and  of  all  his  successors  till  the 
pontificate  of  Alcimns  ^Esr.  iii.  2 ;  Neh.  xii. 
26,  &c.).   Nothing  more  is  known  abont  him. 

Jell11«  L  The  founder  of  the  fifth  dynasty 
of  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  His  history  was  told 
in  the  lost "  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of  Israel " 
(2  K.  X.  ^).  His  fiuher's  name  was  Jehosha- 
phat (2  K.  IT.,  2) ;  his  grandfiither's  was  Nim- 
shi.  In  hif  youth  he  hu^  been  one  of  the  guards 
of  Ahab.  His  first  appearance  in  history  is 
when,  with  a  comrade  m  anns,  Bidkar,  he  rode 
behind  Ahab  on  the  fotal  journey  fVom  Sama- 
ria to  Jesred,  and  heard,  and  laid  up  in  his 
heart,  the  warning  of  Elijah  against  tne  mur- 
derer of  Naboth  (2  K.  ix.  25).  But  he  had  al- 
Mjidy,  as  it  would  seem,  been  known  to  Elgah 
«  a  youth  of  promise,  and,  acooidinglyp  in  the 


vision  at  Horeb  he  is  mentioned  as  the  Aitnn 
kin^  of  Isrsel,  whom  El^ah  is  to  anoint  as  the 
minister  of  ven^ieance  on  Israel  (1  K.  xix. 
1 6, 1 7 ) .  This  injunction,  for  reasons  unknown 
to  ns,  Elgah  never  fulfilled.  It  was  reserved 
long  afterwards  for  his  successor  Elisha.  Jehu 
meantime,  in  the  reigns  of  Ahaziah  and  Jeho- 
ram,  had  risen  to  importance.  He  was,  under 
the  last-named  king,  captain  of  the  host  in  the 
siege  of  Ramoth-Gii«uL  Whilst  in  the  midst 
of  the  officers  of  the  besieging  army  a  youth 
suddenly  entered,  of  wild  appearance  (2  K. 
ix.  11),  and  insisted  on  a  private  interview  with 
Jehu.  They  retired  into  a  secret  chamber. 
The  youth  uncovered  a  vial  of  the  sacred  oil 
which  he  had  brought  with  him,  poured  it  over 
Jehu's  head,  and  after  announcing  to  him  tlie 
mesMge  firom  Elisha,  that  he  was  appointed  to 
be  king  of  Israel  and  destroyer  of  tne  house  of 
Ahab,  rushed  out  of  the  house  and  disappeared. 
Jeliu's  countenance,  as  he  re-entered  the  as- 
sembly of  officers,  showed  that  some  strange 
tidings  had  reached  him.  He  tried  at  first  to 
evade  their  Questions,  but  then  revealed  tlic 
situation  in  wnich  he  found  himself  placed  by 
the  prophetic  call.  In  a  moment  the  enthusiasm 
of  UM  army  took  fire.  They  threw  their  gar- 
mente  under  his  foet,  so  as  to  form  a  rough  car- 
pet of  state,  placed  him  on  the  top  of  the  stairs, 
as  on  an  extempore  throne,  blew  the  royal  sa- 
lute on  their  trumpets,  and  thus  ordained  him 
king.  He  then  cut  off  all  communication  be- 
tween Ramoth-Gilead  and  Jezreel,  and  set  off, 
full  speed,  with  his  ancient  comrade,  Bidkar, 
whom  he  had  made  captein  of  the  host  in  his 
place,  and  a  band  or  horaemen.  From  the 
tower  of  Jesred,  a  watchman  saw  the  cloud  of 
dust  (A.  V.  "  company  **),  and  announced  his 
coining  (2  K.  ix.  17).  The  messengers  that 
were  sent  out  to  him  he  detained,  on  the  same 
principle  of  secrecy  which  had  guided  all  his 
movements.  It  was  not  till  he  had  almost 
reached  the  city,  and  was  identified  b^  the 
watehman,  that  alarm  was  taken.  But  it  was 
not  till,  in  answer  to  Jehonm's  question,  "  Is 
it  peace,  Jehu?"  that  Jehu's  fiero  denuncia- 
tion of  Jeaebel  at  once  revealed  the  danger. 
Jehu  seiied  his  opportunity,  and  shot  him 
through  the  heart  (ix.  24).  The  bodv  was 
thrown  out  on  the  fatal  field,  and  whilst  his 
soldiers  pursued  and  killed  thekingof  Jndah  at 
Beth-gan  (A.  V.  **  the  garden-house  "),  probably 
Engannim,  Jehu  himself  advanced  to  the  gates 
of  Jesroel  and  ftUfilled  the  divine  warning  on 
Jesebel  as  lUready  on  Jehoram.  He  then  entered 
on  a  work  of  extermination  hitherto  unpaid 
alleled  in  the  history  of  the  Jewish  monarchy. 
All  the  descendants  of  Ahab  that  rebiained  lu 
Jesreel,  together  with  the  officers  of  the  court, 
and  hierarchy  of  Asterte,  were  swept  away. 
His  next  step  was  to  secure  Samaria.  Evenr 
stage  of  his  progress  was  marked  with  blood. 
At  the  gates  of  Jezreel  he  found  the  heads  of 
seventy  princes  of  the  house  of  Ahab,  ranged  in 
two  heaps.  Next,  at "  the  shearing-house  '*  (or 
Betheked)  between  Jesreel  and  Samaria  he  en- 
countered forty-two  sons  or  nimhews  (2  Chr. 
XX.  8)  of  the  late  king  of  Jndah.  These  also 
were  put  to  the  sword  at  the  fatal  well.  As  he 
drove  on,  he  encountered  a  strange  figure,  such 
as  might  have  reminded  him  of  the  great  Eli- 
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jah.  Il  was  Jehonadab,  the  snstere  Arabian 
iecietaiy,  the  son  of  Rechab.  In  him  his  keen 
ere  diflcovered  a  ready  ally.  He  took  him  into 
his  chariot,  and  they  concocted  their  schemes 
as  they  entered  Samaria  (x.l5»  16).  Up  to  this 
moment  there  was  nothing  which  showed  any 
thing  beyond  a  determination  to  exterminate 
in  all  its  branches  the  personal  adherents 
of  Ahab.  There  was  to  be  a  new  inaagu- 
ration  of  the  worship  of  BaaL  A  solemn 
assembly,  sacrsd  vestments,  innumerable  vic- 
tims, were  ready.  The  vast  temple  at  Sa- 
maria raised  by  Ahab  (1  K.  xvi.  38)  was 
crowded  from  end  to  end.  The  chief  sacrifice 
was  oflered,  as  if  in  the  excess  of  his  zeal,  by 
Jehu  himself  Jehonadab  joined  in  the  decep- 
tion. There  was  some  apprehension  lest  wor- 
shippers of  Jehovah  mieht  oe  found  in  the  tem- 
ple ;  such,  it  seems,  had  been  the  intermixture 
of  the  two  religions.  As  soon,  however,  as  it 
was  ascertained  that  all,  and  none  but,  the  idol- 
aters were  there,  the  signal  was  given  to  eighty 
Crusted  guards,  and  a  sweeping  massacre  re- 
moved at  one  blow  the  whole  heathen  popula- 
tion of  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  This  is  the  last 
public  act  recorded  of  Jehu.  The  remaining 
twenty-seven  years  of  his  long  reign  are  passed 
over  in  a  few  words,  in  whicn  two  points  only 
are  material:  —  He  did  not  destroy  the  calf- 
worship  of  Jeroboam;  —  the  Trans-jordanic 
tribes  suftred  much  from  the  ravases  of  Hasaol 
(8  K.  X.  89-33).  He  was  buried  in  state  in 
Samaria,  and  was  succeeded  b^  his  son  Jbboa- 
RAZ  (8  K.  X.  35).  His  name  is  the  first  of  the 
Israelite  kings  which  appears  in  the  Ass^^rian 
monuments.  —  2.  Jehu,  son  of  Hanani;  a 
prophet  of  Judah,  but  whose  ministrations  were 
chiefly  directed  to  Israel.  His  father  was  prob- 
ably the  seer  who  attacked  Asa  (8  Chr.  xvi.  7). 
He  must  have  begun  his  career  as  a  prophet 
when  very  young.  He  first  denounced  Baasha 
(I  K.  xvi.  1,  7),  and  then,  after  an  interval  of 
thirty  years,  re-appears  to  denounce  Jehoshaphat 
for  bis  alliance  with  Ahab  (8  Chr.  xix.  8,  3). 
He  survived  Jehoshaphat  and  wrote  his  life  (xx. 
34).  —3.  A  man  of  Judah  of  the  house  of  Hei- 
ron  (I  Chr.  ii.  38). — 4.  A  Simeonite,  son  of 
Josibiah  (1  Chr.  iv.  35).  —  6.  Jehu  the  Anto- 
thite  was  one  of  the  chief  of  the  heroes  of  Ben- 
jamin who  joined  David  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr. 
xii.  8). 

JenublMlly  a  man  of  Asher ;  son  of  Sha- 
mer  or  Shomer,  of  the  house  of  Beriah  (1  Chr. 
vii.  34). 

JeaUOBlm  son  of  Shelemiah;  one  of  two 
penons  sent  by  King  Zedekiah  to  Jeremiah  to 
entreat  his  prayers  and  advice  (Jer.  xxxvii.  3). 

Jeliud,  one  of  the  towns  of  the  tribe  of 
Dan  (Josh.  xix.  45),  named  between  Baalath 
and  Bene-berak.  Aplace  called  el-Yehudiyeh, 
inserted  on  Van  de  Veide's  map  at  seven  miles 
east  of  Jaffa,  and  five  north  or  Lydd, 

Jell1iai«  son  of  Nethaniah,  a  man  employed 
br  the  princes  of  Jehoiakim's  court  to  fetch 
Bamch  to  read  Jeremiah's  denunciation  (Jer. 
zxxvL  14),  and  then  by  the  kiuff  to  fetch  the 
volume  its^  and  read  it  to  him  (81,  83). 

Jehtldi'jall.  There  is  really  no  such  name 
in  the  Heb.  Bible  as  that  which  our  A.  Y.  ex- 
hibits at  1  Chr.  iv.  18.  If  it  is  a  proper  name 
at  aU,  it  Is  O^ehodijah,  like  Ham-melech,  Hak- 
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kos,  fte. ;  and  it  seems  to  be  rather  an  appeUiu 
tive, "  the  Jewess."  As  far  as  an  opinion  can  be 
formed  of  so  obscure  and  apparently  corrupt  a 
passage,  Mered  married  two  wives  —  one  a 
Jewess,  the  other  an  Egyptian,  a  daughter  of 
Pharaoh.  The  Jewess  was  sister  of  x^aham, 
the  father  of  the  cities  of  Keilah  and  Eshtcmoa. 

Jeliaflhy  son  of  Eshck,  a  remote  descend- 
ant of  Saul  (1  Chr.  vui.  39). 

Jei^cd.  1.  AReubenitcof  thohouseofJoel 
(1  Chr.  V.  7). — 2.  A  Merarito  Levitc,  one  <rf 
the  gate-keepers  to  the  sacred  tent  (1  Chr. 
XV.  18).  His  duty  was  also  to  play  the  harp 
(ver.  81 1,  or  the  psaltery  and  harp  (xvi.  5),  in 
the  service  befbre  the  Ark. — 3.  A  Gcrshonite 
Levite,  one  of  the  Bene-Asaph,  fbrcfiithcr  of 
Jauazikl  in  the  time  of  mng  Jehoshaphat 
(8  Chr.  XX.  14).— 4.  The  Scribe  who  kept  the 
account  of  the  numbers  of  King  Uzziah's  im^ 
ular  predatory  warriors  (8  Chr.  xxvi.  11 ).  — 5. 
A  Gcrshonite  Levite,  one  of  the  Bene-Elizaphon 
(8  Chr.  xxix.  13). — 6.  One  of  the  chie&  of  the 
Levites  in  the  time  of  Josiah  |8  Chr.  xxxv.  9). 
—  7.  One  of  the  Bene-Adonikam  who  formed 
part  of  the  caravan  of  Ezra  fh>m  Babylon  to 
Jerusalem  (Ezr.  viii.  13).  —  8.  A  layman,  of 
the  Bone-Nebo,  who  haa  taken  a  foreign  wife, 
and  had  to  relinquish  her  (Ezr.  x.  43). 

Jekal/zeel}  a  fhller  form  of  Uie  name  of 
KAB2XEL,  the  most  remote  city  of  Judah  on 
the  southern  frontier  (Neh.  xi.  85). 

Jekame^'am.  a  Levite  in  the  time  of  King 
David :  fourth  or  the  sons  of  Hebron,  the  son 
of  Kohath  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  19,  xxiv.  83). 

Jekami'ah,  son  of  Shallum,  in  the  line 
of  Ahlai  (1  Chr.  ii.  41). 

Jeku'^thialy  a  man  recorded  in  the  geneal- 
ogies of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  18)  as  the  son  of  a 
certain  Ezra  or  Mered,  by  his  Jewish  wife  (A.  Y. 
Jehudijah),  and  in  his  turn  the  f)ither,or  found- 
er, of  the  town  of  Zanoah. 

Jemi^ma,  the  eldest  of  the  three  danghters 
bom  to  Job  sifter  the  restoration  of  his  prosper- 
ity (Job  xlu.  14). 

Jem^xman  (Jud.  ii.  88).  No  doubt  Jabneel 
— generally  called  Jamnia  by  the  Greek  writ- 
ers —  is  intended.    Ap. 

Jemu'el,  the  eldest  son  of  Simeon  (Gen. 
xlvi.  10 ;  Ex.  vi.  15). 

Jeph'ih8»  (Heb.  xi.  38).  The  Gteek  form 
of  the  name  Jephtrah. 

Jeph'th^ly  a  judge,  about  b.o.  1143-1137. 
His  mstory  is  contained  in  Judg.  si.  1 -xii.  7. 
He  was  a  Gileadite,  the  son  of  Gueafl  by  a  con- 
cubine. Driven  by  the  legitimate  sons  ih>m  his 
father's  inheritance,  he  went  to  Tob,  imd  became 
the  head  of  a  company  of  fireebooters  in  a  de- 
batable land  prombly  belonging  to  Ammon 
(2  Sam.  X.  6).  His  fame  as  a  bold  and  success- 
nil  captain  was  carried  back  to  his  native  Gil- 
ead ;  and  when  the  time  was  ripe  for  throwing 
oiF  the  yoke  of  Ammon,  Jephthah  consented  to 
become  their  captain,  on  the  condition  (solemnly 
ratified  before  tne  Lord  in  Mizpeh)  that  in  tK^ 
event  of  his  success  against  Ammon  he  should 
still  remain  as  their  acknowledged  head.  He 
collected  warriors  throughout  (Silead  and  Ma- 
nasseh,  the  provinces  wmch  acknowledged  his 
authority ;  and  then  he  vowed  his  vow  unto  the 
Lord.  The  Ammonites  were  routed  with  great 
slaughter.    Twen^  cities,  finom  Aroer  on  the 
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Anion  to  Minnith  and  to  Abel  Keramim,  were 
taken  from  them.  But  as  the  conqneror  re- 
turned to  Mizpch  there  came  out  to  meet  him  a 
procession  of  aamsels  with  dances  and  timbrels, 
and  among  them  —  the  first  person  firom  his 
own  house  —  hut  daughter  and  onlj  child. 
"Alas!  my  daughter,  thou  hast  brought  me 
▼ery  low,"  was  the  ^preeting  of  the  heart^tricken 
&ther.  But  the  high-minded  maiden  is  ready 
for  any  personal  siufering  in  the  hour  of  her 
father's  triumph.  Only  she  asks  for  a  respite 
of  two  months  to  withdraw  to  her  native  moun- 
tains, and  in  their  recesses  to  weep  with  her 
▼irgin-iHends  over  the  early  disappointment  of 
her  life.  When  that  time  was  ended  she  returned 
to  her  father,  and  "  he  did  unto  her  his  vow." 
But  Jephthah  had  not  long  leisure,  even  if  he 
were  disposed,  for  the  indulgence  of  domestic 
grief.  The  proud  tribe  of  Ephraim  challenged 
his  right  to  go  to  war,  as  he  nad  done  without 
their  concurrence,  against  Ammon.  He  first 
defeated  them,  then  intercepted  the  fugitives  at 
the  fords  of  Jordan,  and  there  i>ut  R>rty-two 
thousand  men  to  the  sword.  He  judged  Israel 
six  years,  and  died.  It  is  eenendly  conjectured 
that  his  jurisdiction  was  limited  to  the  trans- 
Jordanic  region.  That  the  daughter  of  Jeph- 
thah was  really  offered  up  to  God  in  sacrifice — 
■lain  by  the  hand  of  her  father  and  Uien  burnt 
— is  a  horrible  conclusion,  but  one  which  it 
seems  impossible  to  avoid.^  Joseph  Kimchl  sup- 
posed that,  instead  of  beiuf  sacrificed,  she  was 
shut  up  in  a  house  which  her  father  built  for 
the  purpose,  and  that  she  was  there  visited  by 
the  daughters  of  Israel  four  days  in  each  year 
so  long  as  she  lived.  This  interpretation  has 
been  Mlopted  by  many  eminent  men. 

Jephun'ne  (Eoclus.  xlvi.  7).    [Jephuit- 

VXH.J     Ap. 

Jephun'neh.  1.  Father  of  Caleb  the  spy. 
He  appears  to  have  belonged  to  an  Edomitish 
tribe  called  Kenezites,  fVom  Kenas  their  founder. 
(See  Num.  xiii.  6,  &c.,  xxxii.  12,  &c.;  Josh, 
xiv.  14,  &c. ;  I  Chr.  iv.  15).  —  2.  A  descend- 
ant of  Asher,  eldest  of  the  three  sons  of  Jether 
(1  Chr.  vii.  38). 

Je'rah,  the  fourth  in  order  of  the  sons  of 
Joktan  (Gen.  x.  26 ;  1  Chr.  i.  20),  and  the  pro- 

Citor  of  a  tribe  of  Southern  Arabia.  He 
not  been  satisfactorily  identified  with  the 
name  of  any  Arabian  place  or  tribe,  though  a 
fortress  named  Terikh  is  mentioned  as  belonff> 
tng  to  the  district  of  the  Nnjid,  which  is  m 
Mahreh,  at  the  extremity  ofthe  Yemen.  A 
very  diffisrent  identification  has  been  proposed 
by  Bochart.  He  translates  Jerah  »  "  the  moon  " 
into  Arabic,  and  finds  the  descendants  of  Jerah 
in  the  AlilsBi,  a  people  dwelling  near  the  Red 
Sa^  on  the  strength  of  a  passage  in  Herodotus 
(iii.  8),  in  which  he  says  p(  the  Arabs,  "Bac- 
chus they  call  in  their  language  Orotal ;  and 
Urania,  Alilat." 

Jerah^meel.  L  Furst-bomsonof  Hezron, 
the  son  of  Pharez,  the  son  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  ii. 
9,  25-27,  33,  42).— 2.  A  Merarite  Levite,  the 
representative  of  the  family  of  Kish,  the  son  of 
Mahli  (I  Chr.  xxiv.  29  ;  oomp.  xxiii.  21).— 3. 
Son  of  Hammelech,  who  was  employed  by  Je- 

>  It  Is  certainly  possible  to  avoid  this  eonoluslon, 
as  many  eminent  men  have  done,  by  adopting  ttM 
•QppoAltlon  of  Klmohi.  —  En. 


hoiakim  to  make  Jeremiah  and  Baruch  priMm- 
ers,  after  he  had  burnt  the  roll  of  Jeremiah's 
prophecv  (Jer.  xxxvi.  26). 

Jerah^meelites,  the.  The  tribe  descend^ 
ed  from  the  first  of  the  foregoing  persons  ( 1  Sam. 
xxvii.  10).    They  dwelt  in  the  south  of  Judah. 

Jer'eohua  (i  £sd.  v. 22).   [JebichoJ  Ap. 

Jered.  1.  Son  of  MahaUdeel  and  father  of 
Enoch  (1  Chr.  i.  2).  —  2.  One  of  the  descend- 
ants of  Judah  signalized  as  Ae"&ther — t.e. 
the  founder— of  Gedor"  (1  Chr.  iv.  18). 

Jereina%  a  layman;  one  of  the  Bene- 
Hashum,  who  was  compelled  by  Ezra  to  put 
away  his  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  33). 

Jeremi'an.  I.  Life, ^It  will  be  conve- 
nient to  arrange  what  is  known  as  to  the  life  and 
work  of  this  prophet  in  sections  corresponding 
to  its  chief  periods.  —  (1.)  Under  Josiah,  b.c. 
638-608. —  In  the  13th  vear  of  the  reign  of 
Josiah,  the  prophet  speaks  of  himself  as  still 
"  a  child  "  (1.  6).  we  cannot  rely  indeed  on 
this  word  as  a  chronological  datum.  We  may 
at  least  infer,  however,  as  we  can  trace  his  life 
in  full  activitv  for  upwards  of  forty  years  from 
this  period,  that  at  the  commencement  of  that 
reign  he  could  not  have  passed  out  of  actual 
childhood.  He  is  described  as  "  the  son  of  Hil- 
kiah  of  the  priests  that  were  in  Anathoth " 
(i.  I ).  Some  have  identified  this  Hilkiah  with 
the  nigh-priest  who  bore  so  laige  a  share  in  Jo 
siah's  work  of  reformation ;  but  of  this  there  is 
no  evidence.  The  boy  would  hear  among  the 
priests  of  his  native  town,  not  three  miles  dis- 
tant from  Jerusalem,  of  the  idolatries  and  cru- 
elties of  Manasseh  and  hts  son  Amon.  He 
would  be  trained  in  the  traditional  precepts  and 
ordinances  of  the  Law.  He  woula  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  names  and  writings  of  older 
prophets.  As  he  grew  up  towards  manhood, 
ne  would  hear  also  of  the  work  which  the  kins 
and  his  counsellors  were  carrying  on,  and  of 
the  teaching  of  the  woman,  who  alone,  or  near- 
ly so,  in  the  midst  of  that  religious  revival,  was 
looked  upon  as  speaking  fh>m  direct  prophetic 
inspiration.  In  all  likelihood  he  came  into  ac« 
tual  contact  with  them.  Possibly,  too,  to  thii 
period  of  his  life  we  may  trace  the  commence- 
ment of  that  friendship  with  the  family  of  Ke> 
riah  which  was  afterwards  so  frnitfiil  in  results. 
As  the  issue  of  all  these  infiuences  we  find  in 
him  all  the  conspicuous  features  of  the  devout 

Krophetic  character,  —  intense  oonscioosnees  of 
is  own  weakness,  fp^eat  susceptibility  to  vaiy- 
ing  emotions,  a  spint  easilv  bowed  down.  Left 
to  himself,  he  might  have  borne  his  part  among 
the  reforming  priests  of  Josiah's  reign,  fVee 
fh>m  their  formslism  and  hvpocris^.  But  "  the 
word  of  Jehovah  came  to  mm"  (1.  2) ;  and  by 
that  divine  voice  the  secret  of  his  future  life  was 
revealed  to  him,  at  the  very  time  when  the  work 
of  reformation  was  going  on  with  fresh  vigor 
(2  Chr.  xxxiv.  3),  when  he  himself  was  begin- 
ning to  have  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  a 
man.  A  life-long  martyrdom  was  set  before 
him,  a  struggle  against  Kings  and  priests  and 
people  (i.  18).  For  a  time,  it  would  seem  h» 
nela  aloof  from  the  work  which  was  going  on 
throughout  the  nation.  His  name  is  nowhere 
mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  memorable 
eighteenth  year  of  Josiah.  Though  five  yean 
hiul  passed  since  he  had  entered  on  the  work 
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of  a  prophet,  it  is  from  Huldah,  not  from  him, 
that  the  King  and  his  princes  seek  for  counsel. 
The  discovery  of  the  Book  of  the  Law,  how- 
ever, could  not  fiul  to  exercise  an  influence  on  a 
mind  like  Jeremiah's :  his  later  writings  show 
abundant  traces  of  it ;  and  the  result  apparentlv 
was,  diat  he  could  not  share  the  hopes  which 
others  cherished.  He  saw  that  the  reformation 
was  but  a  surface  one.  Israel  had  gone  into 
captivity,  and  Jndah  was  worse  than  Xsrael  (iii. 
1  ] ).  It  was  as  hiurd  for  him,  as  it  had  been  for 
Isaiah,  to  find  among  the  princes  and  people 
who  worshipped  in  the  Temple  one  just,  truth- 
seeking  man  (v.  I,  28).  His  own  work,  as  a 
Eriest  and  prophet,  led  him  to  discern  the, false- 
ood  and  lust  of  rule  which  were  at  work  un- 
der the  form  of  zeal  (v.  31).  The  strange  vis- 
ions which  had  followed  upon  his  call  (i.  11-16) 
tan^ht  him  that  Jehovah  would  "  hasten  "  the 
perrormance  of  His  word.  Hence,  though  we 
nave  hardly  any  mention  of  special  incidents  in 
the  life  of  Jeremiah  during  tne  eighteen  years 
between  his  call  and  Josiah's  death,  the  main 
features  of  his  life  come  distinctly  enough  be- 
fore us.  He  had  even  then  his  experience  of 
the  bitterness  of  the  lot  to  which  God  had 
called  him.  The  duties  of  the  priest,  even  if 
he  continued  to  discharge  them,  were  merged 
in  those  of  the  new  and  specisi  office.  To- 
wards the  close  of  the  reign,  however,  he  ap- 
pears to  have  taken  some  part  in  the  great  na- 
tional questions  then  at  issue.  Josiah,  probably 
following  the  advice  of  Jeremiah,  chose  to  at- 
tach himself  to  the  new  Chaldssan  kingdom,  and 
lost  his  life  in  the  vain  attempt  to  stop  the  prog- 
ress of  the  Egvptian  king.  We  may  think  of 
this  as  one  of  the  first  great  sorrows  of  Jeremi- 
ah's life.  —  (3.)  Under  Jehoahaz  (=Shallum), 
B.C.  608.  —  The  short  rei^  of  this  prince  (cho- 
sen by  the  people  on  hearing  of  Josiah's  death, 
and  after  three  months  deposed  byPhataoh- 
Necho)  gave  little  scope  for  direct  prophetic  ac- 
tion. The  fact  of  nis  deposition,  however, 
shows  that  he  had  been  set  up  affainst  Egypt, 
and  therefore  as  representing  the  policy  of 
which  Jeremiah  had  been  the  advocate;  and 
this  may  account  for  t».e  tenderness  and  pity 
with  wluch  he  speaks  of  him  in  his  Egyptian 
exile  (xxii.  11, 12).  —  (3.)  Under  Jehoiakim, 
B.C.  607-^97.^- In  the  weakness  and  disorder 
which  characterized  this  reign,  the  work  of 
Jeremiah  became  daily  more  prominent.  The 
king  had  oome  to  the  throne  as  Uie  vassal  of 
Egypt,  and  for  a  time  the  Egyptian  party  was 
dominant  in  Jerusalem.  Others,  however,  held 
that  the  only  way  of  safety  lay  in  accepting  the 
supremacy  of  the  Chaldssans.  Jeremiah  ap- 
peared as  the  chief  representative  of  this  party. 
He  had  learnt  to  discern  the  signs  of  the  times ; 
the  evils  of  the  nation  were  not  to  be  cured  bv 
any  half-measures  of  reform,  or  by  foreign  al- 
liances. The  king  of  Babvlon  was  Qod's  ser- 
vant (xxv.  9,  xxvii.  6)  doing  His  work,  and 
was  for  a  time  to  prevail  over  all  resistance. 
Hard  as  it  was  for  one  who  sympathised  so 
deeply  with  all  the  snfibrings  of  his  country, 
this  was  the  conviction  to  which  he  had  to 
bring  himself.  He  had  to  expose  himself  to 
the  suspicion  of  treachery  by  declaring  it 
Men  claiming  to  be  prophets  had  their  "  word 
of  Jeiiovah  "  to  set  against  his  (xiv.  13,  xxiii.  7), 


and  all  that  he  could  do  was  to  commit  his 
cause  to  God,  and  wait  for  the  result  Some 
of  the  most  striking  scenes  in  this  conflict  are 
brought  before  us  with  great  vividness  (xxvi.). 
If  Jeremiah  was  not  at  once  hunted  to  death, 
like  Ur^jah  (xxvi.  23),  it  was  only  because  his 
fnend  Ahikam  was  powerful  enough  to  protect 
him.  The  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim  was  yet 
more  memorable.  The  battle  of  CarchemisU 
overthrew  the  hopes  of  the  Egvptian  party 
(xlvi.  2) ;  and  the  armies  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
drove  those  who  had  no  defenced  cities  to  take 
refuge  in  Jerusalem  (xxxv.  I U.  As  one  of  tlie 
consequences  of  this,  we  have  the  interesting  ep- 
isode of  the  Rechabites.  In  this  year  too  came 
another  solemn  message  to  the  king:  propli- 
ecies  which  had  been  uttered,  here  and  there 
at  intervals,  were  now  to  be  gathered  together, 
written  in  a  book,  and  read  as  a  whole  in  the 
hearing  of  the  people.  Bamch,  already  known 
as  the  prophers  oisciple,  acted  as  scnbe ;  and 
in  the  following  year,  when  a  solemn  fkst^lay 
called  the  whole  people  together  in  the  Temple 
(xxxvi.  1-9),  Jeremiah— hindered  himself,  we 
know  not  how — sent  him  to  proclaim  them. 
The  result  was  as  it  had  been  before:  the 
princes  of  Judah  connived  at  the  CBC^po  of  the 
prophet  and  his  scribe  (xxxvi.  19).  The  king 
vented  his  impotent  rage  upon  the  scroll  which 
Jeremiah  had  written.  Jeremiah  and  Bamch, 
in  their  retirement,  re-vrrote  it  with  many 
added  prophecies;  among  them,  probably,  tlie 
special  prediction  that  the  king  should  die  by 
tne  sword,  and  be  cast  out  uiu>uried  and  dis- 
honored (xxii.  30).  In  ch.  xlv.,  which  belongs 
to  this  period,  we  have  a  glimpse  into  the  rela- 
tions wnich  existed  between  the  master  and  the 
scholar,  and  into  what  at  that  time  were  the 
thoughts  of  each  of  them.  In  the  absence  of 
special  dates  for  other  events  in  the  reign  of  Je- 
hoiakim, we  may  bring  together  into  one  pic- 
ture some  of  the  most  striking  features  of  this 
period  of  Jeremiah's  life.  As  the  danger  from 
the  Chald«ans  became  more  threatening,  the 
persecution  against  him  grew  hotter,  his  own 
thoughts  were  more  bitter  and  desponding 
(xviii.).  The  people  sought  his  lifo :  his  voice 
rose  up  in  the  praver  that  God  would  deliver 
and  avenge  him.  That  thought  he  soon  repro- 
duced in  act  as  well  as  word.  Standing  in  the 
Valley  of  Ben-Hinnom,  he  broke  the  earthen 
vessel  he  carried  in  his  hands,  and  prophesied 
to  the  people  that  the  whole  city  should  be  de- 
filed with  the  dead,  as  that  valley  had  been, 
within  their  memory,  by  Josiah  (xix.  10-13). 
The  boldness  of  the  speech  and  act  drew  upon 
him  immediate  punishment  The  vears  that 
followed  brought  no  change  for  the  better. 
Famine  and  drought  were  f^ded  to  the  mise- 
ries of  the  people  (xiv.  1),  but  false  prophets 
still  deceivea  them  with  assurances  or  plenty ; 
and  Jeremiah  was  looked  on  with  dislike,  as 
"  a  prophet  of  evil,"  and  '*  every  one  cnrsed  " 
him  ^xv.  10).  He  was  set,  however,  "  as  a 
fenced  braaen  wall"  (xv.  20),  and  went  on 
with  his  work,  reproving  king  and  nobles  and 
people.  —  (4J  Under  Jehoiadiin  (^s JeconiiUi), 
B.C.  597.  —  The  danger  which  Jeremiah  had  so 
long  foretold  at  last  came  near.  First  Jehoia- 
kim, and  ajfterwards  his  successor,  were  carried 
into  exile  (2  K.  xxiv.).     Of  the  work  of  the 
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iirophet  in  thin  ihort  n^  we  have  but  the 
migmentanr  record  of  xxu.  24-30.  —  (5.)  Un- 
•der  Zedekiah,  B.C.  597-586. — In  this  orince 
(probably,  as  having  been  appointed  by  Nebn- 
•cnadneczar),  we  do  not  find  tne  same  obetinate 
resistance  to  the  prophet's  counsels  as  in  Jehoi- 
akim.  He  respects  him,  fears  him,  seeks  his 
counsel ;  bnt  he  is  a  mere  shadow  of  a  king, 
sowerless  even  against  his  own  counsellors,  and 
in  his  reign,  accordingly,  the  sufierings  of  Jere- 
miah were  sharper  thin  they  had  be^  before. 
His  counsel  to  the  exiles  was  that  they  should 
submit  to  their  lot,  prepare  for  a  long  captivity, 
.and  wait  quietly  for  Uie  ultimate  restoration. 
The  king  at  first  seemed  willing  to  be  guided 
by  him,  and  sent  to  ask  for  nis  intercession 
^xxxvii.3).  He  appears  in  the  streets  of  the  city 
with  bonds  and  yokes  upon  his  neck  (xxvii.  2), 
announcing  that  they  were  meant  for  Jndah 
and  its  alUes.  The  approach  of  an  Egyptian 
■army,  however,  and  the  consequent  departure 
of  the  ChaldsBans,  made  the  position  ot  Jere- 
miah full  of  danger ;  and  he  soujg^ht  to  eflect 
his  escape  from  a  city  in  which,  it  seemed,  he 
•could  no  longer  do  good,  and  to  take  refose  in 
his  own  town  of  Anathoth  or  its  neighboniood 
(xxxvii.  12).  The  discovery  of  this  plan  led, 
not  unnaturally  perhaps,  to  the  charge  of  de- 
sertion :  it  was  taought  that  he  too  was  "  fall- 
ing away  to  the  Cmddsans,"  as  others  were 
doing  (xxxviii.  19),  and,  in  spite  of  his  denial, 
he  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon  (xxxTii.  16). 
The  interposition  of  the  kins,  who  still  re- 
spected and  consulted  him,  led  to  some  miti- 
gation of  the  rigor  of  his  confinement  (xxxvii. 
21);  but,  as  this  did  not  hinder  him  from 
speaking  to  the  people,  the  princes  of  Judah, 
bent  on  an  alliance  with  Egypt,  and  circulat- 
ing on  the  king's  being  unable  to  resist  them 
(xxxviii.  5),  threw  him  into  the  prison-pit,  to 
die  there.  From  this  horrible  (ate  ne  was  again 
delivered,  by  the  (Hendship  of  the  Ethiopian 
eunuch,  Ebed-Melech,  and  the  king's  regard 
for  him ;  and  was  restored  to  the  milder  custo- 
dy in  which  he  had  been  kept  previously,  where 
we  find  (xxxii.  16)  he  had  Uie  companionship 
of  Baruch.  The  return  of  the  Chaldsan  army 
filled  both  kin^  and  people  with  dismay  (xxxii. 
I ) ;  and  the  nsk  now  was  that  they  would  pass 
m>m  their  presumptuous  confidence  to  the 
o])posite  extreme,  and  sink  down  in  despair, 
with  no  fiiith  in  God  and  no  hope  for  the  fiiture. 
The  prophet  was  taught  how  to  meet  that  dan- 
ger also.  In  his  prison,  while  the  Chaldeans 
were  ravaging  the  countiy,  he  bought,  with 
all  requisite  formalities,  the  field  at  Anathoth 
which  his  kinsman  Hanaraeel  wished  to  get  rid 
of  (xxxii.  6-9).  His  faith  in  the  promises  of 
God  did  not  fail  him.  At  last  the  blow  came. 
The  city  was  taken,  the  Temple  burnt.  The 
king  and  his  princes  shared  the  fate  of  Jehoia- 
chin.  The  prophet  gave  utterance  to  his  sor- 
row in  the  JLambkt ATiONt.  —  (6).  After  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem,  b.o.  586 — (?). — The 
Chaldsean  party  in  Judah  had  now  the  pros- 
pect of  better  things.  We  find  a  speciid  chaige 
given  to  Nebnzar-adan  (xxxix.  11)  to  protect 
the  person  of  Jeremiah ;  and,  after  being  car- 
ried as  far  OS  Ramah  with  the  crowd  of  captives 
(xl.  1 ),  he  was  set  fh)e,  and  Gedaliah,  the  ion 
«f  his  steadfast  fnend  Ahikam,  made  governor 


over  the  cities  of  Judah.  The  feeling  of  the 
Chaldflans  towards  him  was  shown  yet  more 
strongly  in  the  offer  made  him  by  Nebniar-adan 
(xi.  4, 5).  For  a  short  time  there  was  an  inter- 
val of  peace  (xl.  9-12),  soon  broken,  however, 
by  the  murder  of  Gedaliah  by  Ishmad  and  his 
associates.  We  are  left  to  conjecture  in  what 
way  the  prophet  escaped  fit>m  a  massacre  which 
was  apparently  intended  to  include  all  the  ad- 
herents of  Gedaliah.  The  fulness  with  which 
the  history  of  the  massacre  is  narrated  in  chap. 
xlL  makes  it,  however,  probable  that  he  was 
among  the  prisoners  whom  Ishmael  was  cany* 
ing  off  to  tne  Ammonites,  and  who  were  re- 
leased by^  the  arrival  of  Joluuian.  One  of  Jer»> 
miah's  friends  was  thus  cut  off,  but  Baruch  still 
remained  with  him ;  and  the  people,  under  Jo- 
hanan,  who  had  taken  the  command  on  the 
death  of  Gedaliah,  turned  to  him  for  counsel. 
His  warnings  and  assurances  were  in  vain,  and 
did  but  draw  on  him  and  Baruch  the  old  chaige 
of  treachery  (xliii.  3).  The  people  followed 
their  own  counsel,  and — lest  the  two  whom 
they  suspected  should  betray  or  counteract  it 

—  took  tnem  also  by  force  to  Egypt  There, 
in  the  city  of  Tahpanhes,  we  have  the  last  clear 
glimpses  of  the  prophet's  life.  His  words  are 
sharper  and  stronger  than  ever.  He  does  not 
shrink,  even  there,  from  sneaking  of  the  Chal- 
dean king  once  more  as  tne  "  servant  of  Jeho- 
vah "  (xliii  10).  He  declares  that  they  should 
see  the  throne  of  the  conqueror  set  op  in  the 
vezy  place  which  they  had  chosen  as  the  se- 
curest refuge.  He  utters  a  final  protest  (xUv.) 
against  the  idolatries  of  which  tney  and  their 
fathers  had  been  guilty,  and  which  they  were 
even  then  renewing.  After  this  all  is  uncer- 
tain. If  we  could  assume  that  lii.  31  was 
written  by  Jeremiah  himself,  it  would  show 
that  he  reached  an  extreme  old  age,  but  this  is 
so  doubtful  that  we  are  left  to  other  sources. 
On  the  one  hand  there  is  the  Christian  tradi- 
tion, resting  doubtless  on  some  earlier  belief, 
that  the  Jews  at  Tahpanhes,  irritated  by  his 
rebukes,  at  last  stoned  him  to  death.  An 
Alexandrian  tradition  reported  that  his  bones 
had  been  brought  to  that  ci^  by  Alexander 
the  Great  On  the  other  side  there  is  the  Jew- 
ish statement  that  on  the  conquest  of  Egypt 
by  Nebnchadneztar,  he,  with  Baruch,  made  his 
escape  to  Babylon  or  Judcea,  and  died  in  peace. 
As  It  is,  the  darkness  and  doubt  that  brood 
over  the  last  days  of  the  prophet's  life  are  more 
significant  than  eiUier  of^the  issues  which  pre- 
sented themselves  to  men's  imaginations  as  the 
winding-up  of  his  career.  He  did  not  need  a 
death  by  violence  to  make  him  a  true  martyr. 

—  II.  Chaaracter  and  sfyfe.  — Itwill  have  been 
seen  from  this  narrative  that  there  flell  to  the 
lot  of  Jeremiah  sharper  suffering  than  any  pre- 
vious prophet  had  experienced.  In  every  page 
of  his  prophecies  we  recocnize  the  temperament 
which,  while  it  does  not  lead  the  man  who  has 
it  to  shrink  from  doing  God's  work,  however 
painful,  makes  the  pain  of  doing  it  infinitely 
more  acute,  and  gives  to  the  whofe  character 
the  impress  of  a  deeper  and  more  lasting  melan- 
choly. He  has  to  appear,  Cassandra-like,  as  a 
prophet  of  evil,  dashing  to  the  ground  the  fidse 
dopes  with  which  the  people  are  buoying  them- 
selves up.    Other  prophets — Samne^  Elisha, 
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t— had  b^en  sent  to  roaae  the  people  to 
resisnmce.  He  (like  Phocion  in  the  parallel 
crisis  of  Athenian  history)  has  been  brougb*^  to 
the  conclusion,  bitter  as  it  is,  that  the  only 
safety  for  his  countrymen  lies  in  their  accepting 
that  against  which  they  are  contending  as  the 
worst  of  evils;  and  tnis  brings  on  him  the 
chanze  of  treachery  and  desertion.  If  it  were 
not  for  his  tmst  in  the  God  of  Israel,  for  his 
hope  of  a  better  futaro  to  be  brought  out  of  all 
this  chaoe  and  darkness,  his  heart  would  fail 
within  him.  But  that  vision  is  dear  and 
bright,  and  it  gives  to  him,  almost  as  fully  as 
to  fii^h,  the  character  of  a  prophet  of  the  gos- 
pel. The  prophet's  hopes  are  not  merely  vague 
visions  of  a  better  future :  they  gather  round  the 
person  of  a  Christ,  and  are  essentially  Messi- 
anic. In  much  of  all  this,  in  their  personal 
character,  in  their  sufierings,  in  the  view  they 
took  of  the  great  questions  of  their  time,  there 
is  a  resemblance,  at  once  significant  and  inter- 
esting, between  the  prophet  of  Anathoth  and 
the  poet  of  the  Divina  Commedia,  What  Egypt 
and  Babylon  were  to  the  kingdom  of  Juaan, 
France  and  the  Empire  were  to  the  Florentine 
republic.  A  yet  higher  parallel,  however,  pre- 
sents itself.  In  a  deeper  sense  than  that  of  the 
patristic  divines,  the  ufe  of  the  prophet  was  a 
type  of  that  of  Christ.  The  character  of  the 
man  impressed  itself  with  more  or  less  force 
upon  the  language  of  the  writer.  As  might  be 
expected  in  one  who  lived  in  the  last  davs  of 
the  kin^^om,  and  had  therefore  the  works  of 
the  earlier  prophets  to  look  back  upon,  we  find 
in  him  reminiscences  and  reproductions  of  what 
thev  had  written,  which  indicate  the  way  in 
which  his  own  spirit  had  been  educated.  Traces 
of  the  influence  of  the  newly-discovered  Book 
of  the  Law,  and  in  particular  of  Deuteronomy, 
appear  repeatedly  in  his,  as  in  other  writings 
of  the  same  period.  Throughout,  too,  there 
are  the  tokens  of  his  individual  temperament : 
a  greater  prominence  of  the  subjective,  elegiac 
element  than  in  other  prophets,  a  less  sustained 
energv,  a  less  orderly  and  completed  rhvthm. 
—  III.  Arrangement. — The  absence  of  any 
chronological  order  in  the  present  structure  of 
the  collection  of  Jeremiah's  prophecies  is  obvi- 
ous at  the  first  glance.  Confining  oufmIvcs, 
for  the  present,  to  the  Hebrew  order  (repro- 
duced in  the  A.  V.),  we  have  two  great  divis- 
ions:—  (I.)  Ch.  i.-xlv.  Prophecies  delivered 
at  various  times,  directed  mainly  to  Judah,  or 
connected  with  Jeremiah's  personal  history. 
(3.)  Ch.  xlvi.-ll.  Prophecies  connected  with 
other  nations.  Ch.  lii.,  taken  largely,  though 
not  entirely,  from  3  K.  xxv.,  may  be  taken 
either  as  a  supplement  to  the  prophecy,  or  as 
an  introduction  to  the  Lamentations.  Looking 
more  closely  into  each  of  these  divisions,  we 
have  the  following  sections:  —  I.  Ch.  i.-xxi. 
Containing  probably  the  substance  of  the  book 
of  xxxvi.  32,  and  including  prophecies  from 
the  13th  year  of  Josiah  to  the  4th  of  Jehoiakim : 
i.  3,  however,  indicates  a  later  revision,  and  the 
whole  of  ch.  i.  may  possibly  have  been  added 
on  the  prophet's  retrospect  of  his  whole  work 
from  this  its  first  b^inning.  Ch.  xxi.  belong 
to  a  later  period,  but  has  probably  found  its 
place  here  as  connected,  by  the  recurrence  of 
the  name  Pashur,  with  ch.  xx.    2.  Ch.  xxii.- 


xxT.  Shorter  prophecies,  delivered  at  diflerent 
times,  against  tne  lungs  of  Judah  and  the  false 
prophets,  xxv.  IS,  14,  evidently  marks  the 
conclusion  of  a  series  of  prophecies ;  and  that 
which  foUovrs,  xxv.  15-^8,  the  germ  of  the 
fuller  predictions  in  xlvi.-xlix.,  has  been  placed 
here  as  a  kind  of  completion  to  the  prophecy  of 
the  Seventy  Yeare  and  the  subsequent  fidl  of 
Babylon.  3.  Ch.  xxvi.-xxviii.  The  two  great 
prophecies  of  the  fiill  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  his- 
tory connected  with  them.  Ch.  xxvi.  belongs 
to  the  earlier,  ch.  xxvii.  and  xxviii.  to  the  later 
period  of  the  prophet's  work.  Jehoiakim,  in 
xxvii.  1,  is  evidenUy  (comp.  ver.  3)  a  mistake 
for  Zedekiah.  4.  Ch.  xxix.-xxxi.  The  mes- 
sage of  comfort  for  the  exiles  in   Babylon. 

5.  Ch.  xxxii.-xUv.  The  history  of  the  last  twa 
years  before  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  and  of 
Jeremiah's  work  in  them  and  in  the  period  that 
followed.  The  position  of  ch.  xlv.,  unconnect- 
ed with  any  thing  before  or  after  it,  may  be  ac- 
counted for  on  the  hypothesis  that  Bamch  de- 
sired to  place  on  record  so  memorable  a  pas- 
sage in  his  own  life,  and  inserted  it  where  the 
direct  narrative  of  his  master's  life  ended.  The 
same  explanation  applies  in  part  to  ch.  xxxvi. 

6.  Ch.  xivi.-li.  The  prophecies  against  foreign 
nations,  ending  witn  the  great  prediction 
against  Babylon.  7.  The  supplementary  nar- 
rative of  ch.  lii.  —  IV.  Text,  —  The  translation 
of  the  LXX.  presents  many  remarkable  varia- 
tions in  the  order  of  the  several  parts.  The 
two  ame  as  for  as  xxv.  13.  From  that  point 
all  is  aifierent,  and  the  following  table  indicate* 
the  extent  of  the  divergency :  — 
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Jer6mi''ali.  Seven  other  persons  bearing- 
the  same  name  as  the  prophet  are  mentioned  in 
the  O.  T.  L  Jeremiah  of  Libnah,  father  of 
Hamutal  wife  of  Josiah  (2  K.  xxiil.  31).  —  2^ 
3,  4.  Three  warriors  —  two  of  the  tribe  of  Gad 
—  in  David's  army  (1  Chr.  xii.  4, 10, 13).  —  6. 
One  of  the  "  mighty  men  of  valor  "  of  the  trans- 
Jordanic  half-tnbe  of  Manasseh  (1  Chr.  v.  24). 
— 6.  A  priest  of  high  rank,  head  of  the  second 
or  third  of  the  21  courses  which  are  apparentiy 
enumerated  in  Neh.  x.  2-8,  xii.  1,  12.  This 
course,  or  its  chief,  took  part  in  the  dedication 
of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  xii.  34).  —  7. 
The  father  of  Jaasaniah  the  Rechabite  (Jer. 
XXXV.  3). 

JeremTas.  !•  The  Greek  form  of  the- 
name  of  Jeremiah  the  prophet  (Ecclns.  xlix.  6 ; 
2  Maoc  XV.  14;  Matt  xvL  14).— 2.  1  Esd. 
ix.  34.     [Jbrbmai.] 

Jer'emyy  the  prophet  Jeremiah  (1  Esd.  i.. 
28,  32,  47,  57,  il.  1 ;  2  Esd.  ii.  18 ;  2  Afacc.  ii. 
1,  5,  7^  Matt.  ii.  17,  xxvii.  9). 

Jenba%  one  of  the  Bene-Elnaan,  named 
among  the  heroes  of  David's  gnard  (1  Chr.  xi. 
46). 

Jer'ioho,  a  city  of  high  antiquity,  and  of 
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considerable  im^rtance,  sitaated  in  a  plain  tray- 
ened  by  the  Jordan,  and  exactly  oyer  against 
where  that  riydr  was  crossed  bj  the  Israelites 
under  Joshua  (Josh.  iii.  16).  Gilgal,  which 
formed  their  primary  encampment,  stood  in  its 
east  border  (iy.  19).  It  had  a  king.  Its  walls 
were  so  considerable  that  houses  were  built  upon 
them  (ii.  1 5),  and  its  gates  were  shut,  aa  through- 
out the  East  still,  "when  it  was  dark"  (y.  5). 
The  spoil  that  was  found  in  it  betokened  its 
affluence.  Jericho  is  first  mentioned  as  the  city 
to  which  the  two  spies  were  sent  by  Joshua 
from  Shittim :  they  were  lodged  in  the  house 
of  Rahab  the  harlot  upon  the  wall,  and  departed, 
haying  first  promised  to  save  her  and  all  that 
were  round  in  her  house  from  destruction  (ii. 
1-21 ).  In  the  annihilation  of  the  city  that  en- 
sued, this  promise  was  religiously  observed .  As 
it  had  been  left  by  Joshua  it  was  bestowed  b^ 
him  upon  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (Josh,  zviii. 
SI),  and  from  this  time  a  long  interval  elapses 
before  Jericho  appears  again  upon  the  scene. 
It  is  only  incidentally  mentioned  in  the  life  of 
David  in  connection  with  his  embassy  to  the 
Ammonite  kine  (2  Sam.  x.  5).  And  the  solemn 
manner  in  which  its  second  foundation  under 
Hiel  the  Bethelite  is  recorded  (1  K.  xvi.  S4) 
would  certainly  seem  to  imply  that  up  to  that 
time  its  site  had  been  uninnabited.  It  is  true 
that  mention  is  made  of  **  a  city  of  palm-trees  " 
(Judg.  i.  16,  and  iii.  13)  in  existence  apparently 
at  the  time  when  spoken  of.  However,  once 
actually  rebuilt,  Jericho  rose  again  slowly  into 
consequence.  In  its  immediate  vicinity  the 
sons  of  the  prophets  sought  retirement  from  the 
world :  Elisha  "  healed  the  spring  of  the  wa^ 
tcrs ; "  and  over  against  it,  beyond  Jordan,  Eli- 
jah "  went  up  by  a  whirlwind  into  heaven  "  (2 
K.  ii.  1-22).  In  its  plains,  Zedekiah  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Chaldeans  (2  K.  xxv.  5 ;  Jer. 
xxxix.  5).  In  the  return  under  Zerubbabel  the 
"  children  of  Jericho,"  345  in  number,  are  com- 
prised (Ez.  iii.  34 ;  Neh.  vii.  36) ;  and  it  is  even 
implied  that  they  removed  thither  again,  for  the 
"  men  of  Jericho  "  assisted  Nehemiah  in  rebaild- 
ing  that  part  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  that  was 
next  to  tne  sheep-gate  (Neh.  iii.  2).  The  Jeri- 
cho of  the  days  of  Josephas  was  distant  1 50  sta- 
d  ia  from  Jerusalem,  and  50  from  the  Jordan .  It 
lav  in  a  plain,  overhang  by  a  barren  mountain 
whose  roots  ran  northwards  towards  Scythopo- 
lis,  and  southwards  in  the  direction  of  Sodom 
and  the  Dead  Sea.  These  formed  the  western 
boandaries  of  the  plain.  Eastwards,  its  barri- 
ers were  the  mountains  of  Moab,  which  ran  par- 
allel to  the  former.  In  the  midst  of  the  plain 
—  the  great  plain  as  it  was  called — flowed  the 
Jordan,  and  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  it  were 
two  lakes:  Tiberias,  proverbial  for  its  sweet- 
ness, and  Asphaltites  tor  its  bitterness.  Away 
from  the  Joraan  it  was  parched  and  unhealthy 
dnring  summer;  but  during  winter,  even  when 
it  snowed  at  Jerusalem,  the  inhabitants  here 
wore  linen  garments.  Hard  by  Jericho,  bursts 
in<7  forth  close  to  the  site  of  the  old  city,  which 
Joshua  took  on  his  entrance  into  Canaan,  was 
a  mo»t  exul)erant  fountain,  whose  waters,  before 
noted  for  their  contrary  properties,  had  recx^ived, 
proceeds  Josephus,  tnrough  Elisha's  prayers, 
their  then  wonderfully  salutary  and  prolific  effi- 
cacy.   Jericho  was  once  more  "  a  city  of  palms  " 


when  our  Lord  visited  it;  such  as  Herod  the 
Great  and  Archelaus  had  left  it,  such  He  saw 
it.  Here  He  restored  sight  to  the  blind  (two 
certainly,  perhaps  three,  ot  Matt  xx.  30 ;  St 
Mark  x.  46 :  this  was  in  lowing  Jericho.  St 
Luke  sa^  ''  as  He  was  come  ni^  unto  Jericho, 
&c.,  xviii.  35).  Here  the  descendant  of  Rahab 
did  not  disdain  the  hospitality  of  Zaochens  the 
publican  —  whose  office  was  likely  to  be  lucra- 
tive enough  in  so  rich  a  city.  Finally,  between 
Jerusalem  and  Jericho  was  laid  the  scene  of  His 
story  of  the  Good  Samaritan.  Posterior  to  the 
Gospels  the  chronicle  of  Jericho  may  be  briefly 
told.  Vespasian  found  it  one  of  the  toparchies 
of  Judaea,  out  deserted  by  its  inhabitants  in  a 
great  measure  when  he  encamped  there.  He 
left  a  garrison  on  his  departure  —  not  necessa- 
rily the  10th  legion,  whicn  is  only  stated  to  have 
marched  t^i^A  Jericho — which  was  still  there 
when  Titus  advanced  upon  Jerusalem.  Is  it 
asked  how  Jericho  was  aestroyed  ?  Evidently 
by  Vespasian.  The  city  pillaged  and  burnt  in 
Ail.  Jud,  iv.  9,  §  1,  was  clearly  Jericho  with  its 
adjacent  villages.  The  site  of  ancient  ( the  first) 
Jericho  is  with  reason  placed  by  Dr.  Robinson 
in  the  immediate  neighoorhood  of  the  fountain 
of  Elisha;  and  that  of  the  second  (the  city  of 
the  N.  T.  and  of  Josephus)  at  the  opening  of 
the  Wady  Kelt  (Cherith),  half  an  hour  from  the 
fountain.  These  are  precisely  the  sites  that  one 
would  infer  from  Josephus. 

Jer^lel.  a  man  of  Issachar,  one  of  the  six 
heads  of  the  house  of  Tola  at  the  time  of  the 
census  in  the  time  of  David  (1  Chr.  vii.  2). 

Jer^emoth.  1.  A  Beniamite  chief,  a  son 
of  the  house  of  Beriah  of  Elpaal  (1  Chr.  viii. 
1 4 ;  comp.  1 2  and  18).  His  family  dwelt  at  Je- 
rusalem. —  2.  A  Merarite  Levite,  son  of  Mushi 
(1  Chr.  xxiii.  23).— 3.  Son  of  Heman;  head 
of  the  13th  course  of  musicians  in  the  divine 
service  (I  Chr.  xxv.  22). — 4.  One  of  the  sons 
of  Elam,  and — 6.  One  of  the  sons  of  Zattu, 
who  had  taken  strange  wives  (Ezr.  x.  26,  27). 

—  6.  The  name  which  appears  in  the  same  list 
as  "  and  Ramoth  "  (ver.  29). 

Jerfah,  a  Kohathite  Levite,  chief  of  the 
great  house  of  Hebron  when  David  organized 
the  service  (I  Chr.  xxiii.  19,  xxiv.  23).  The 
same  man  is  mentioned  again  as 

Jeri'jah.  in  l  Chr.  xxvi.  31. 

Jer^imow.  1.  Son  or  descendant  of  Bela 
( 1  Chr.  vii.  7 ) .  He  is  perhaps  the  same  as — 2. 
who  joined  David  at  i^iklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  5). 

—  8.  A  son  of  Becher  ( I  Chr.  vii.  8),  and  head 
of  another  Benjamite  house.  —  4.  Son  of  Mu- 
shi, the  son  of  Mcrari  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  30).  —  6. 
Son  of  Heman,  head  of  the  15th  ward  of  musi- 
cians (1  Chr.  xxv.  4,  22).  —  6.  Son  of  Azriel, 
ruler  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali  in  the  roign  of  Da- 
vid ( 1  Chr.  xxvii.  1 9 ).  —  7.  Son  of  King  David, 
whose  daughter  Mahalath  was  one  of  t£e  wives 
of  Rehoboam,  her  cousin  Abihail  being  the  other 
(2  Chr.  xi.  18).  — 8.  A  Levito  in  the  roign  of 
Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  13). 

Jer^ioth,  one  of  the  elder  Caleb's  wives  (1 
Chr.  ii.  18) ;  but  according  to  the  Vulgate  she 
was  his  daughter  W  his  first  wife  Azut^h. 

Jerobo'am.  L  The  first  kine  of  the  divid- 
ed kingdom  of  Israel.  He  was  uie  son  of  an 
Ephraimite  of  the  name  of  Nebat ;  his  &ther 
had  died  whilst  he  was  young.    At  the  time 
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when  Solomon  was  oonstnictiii^  tb«  fbrtiflca- 
tioiifl  of  Millo  anderneath  the  citadel  of  Zion, 
his  ngaciooa  eye  diBcovered  the  strength  and 
acdyitjr  of  a  yonng  Ephraunite  who  was  em- 
ployed on  the  works,  and  he  raised  him  to  the 
rank  of  superintendent  oyer  the  taxes  and  labors 
exacted  from  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  (1  K.  xi.  28}. 
This  was  Jeroboam.  He  made  the  most  of  his 
position.  He  completed  the  fortifications,  and 
was  long  afterwards  known  as  the  man  who  had 
''enclosed  the  dtj  of  Dayid"  (1  K.  xi.  24; 
LXX.).  He  then  aspired  to  rojal  state,  and  at 
last  was  perceiyed  by  Solomon  to  be  aiming  at 
the  monarchy.  These  amlntioiis  designs  were 
probabljr  fostered  by  the  sight  of  the  growing 
disafibction  of  the  great  tribe  oyer  which  he  pre- 
sided, as  well  as  by  the  alienation  of  the  pro- 
phetic order  from  the  house  of  Solomon.  He 
was  leayinff  Jerusalem,  and  he  encountered  on 
one  of  the  nlack-payed  roads  which  ran  out  of 
the  city,  Ahijah,  "  the  prophet "  of  the  jncient 
sanctuary  of  Shiloh.  Ahijah  drew  him  aside 
from  the  road  into  the  field  (LXX.),  and,  as 
soon  as  they  found  themselyes  alone,  the  proph- 
et, who  was  dressed  in  a  new  outer  garment, 
stripped  it  off,  and  tore  it  into  12  shreds ;  10  of 
whicn  he  gaye  to  Jeroboam,  with  the  assurance 
that,  on  condition  of  his  obedience  to  His  laws, 
God  would  establish  for  him  a  kingdom  and 
dynasty  equal  to  that  of  Dayid  ( 1  K.  xi.  29-40). 
The  attempts  of  Solomon  to  cut  short  Jerobo- 
am's designs  occasioned  his  flight  into  Egypt. 
There  he  remained  during  the  rest  of  Solomon's 
nipi.  On  Solomon's  death,  he  demanded 
Shishak's  permission  to  return.  The  E^rptian 
king  seems,  in  his  reluctance,  to  haye  orored 
any  gift  which  Jeroboam  chose,  as  a  reason  for 
his  remaining,  and  the  consequence  was  the 
marriage  wiui  Ano,  the  elder  sister  of  the 
Egyptian  queen,  Tahpenes,  and  of  another 
princess  who  had  married  the  E^omite  chid^, 
Hadad.  A  year  elapsed,  and  a  son,  Abijah 
(or  Abijam),  was  bom.  Then  Jeroboam  again 
requested  permission  to  depart,  which  was 
granted;  and  he  returned  with  his  wifo  and 
child  to  his  native  place,  Sarira,  or  Zereda, 
which  he  fortified,  and  which  in  consequence 
became  a  centre  foi  his  fellow-tribesmen  ( 1  K. 
xi.  41,  xii.  24,  LXX.).  Still  there  was  no 
open  act  of  insurrection,  and  it  was  in  this  pe- 
nod  of  suspense  (according  to  the  LXX.)  that 
a  pathetic  incident  darkened  his  domestic  his- 
tory. His  infant  son  fell  sick.  The  anxious 
fiuher  sent  his  wifo  to  inquire  of  Ahijah  con- 
cerning him.  She  brought  such  gifts  as  were 
thought  likely  to  be  acceptable,  and  had  dis- 
guised herself  to  avoid  recognition.  But  the 
blind  prophet  knew  who  was  coming;  and 
bade  his  boy  go  out  to  meet  her,  and  inyite  her 
to  his  house  without  delay.  There  he  warned 
her  of  the  nseleesness  of  her  gifts.  There  was 
a  doom  on  the  house  of  Jeroboam,  not  to  be 
averted.  This  child  alone  would  die  before  the 
calamities  of  the  house  arrived.  The  mother 
returned.  As  she  re-entered  the  town  of  Sarira 
(Heb.  Tinah,  1  K.  xiv.  17),  the  child  died. 
This  incident,  if  it  really  occurred  at  this  time, 
seems  to  have  been  the  turning-point  in  Jero- 
boam's career.  It  drove  him  ft^m  his  ances- 
tral home,  and  it  gathered  the  sympathies  of 
the  tribe  of  Ephraim  round  him.     He  left 


Sarira  and  came  to  Shechem.  Then.,  for  Ae 
second  time,  and  in  a  like  manner,  tlie  divine 
intimation  of  his  ftiture  greatness  is  conveyed 
to  him.  The  prophet  Shemaiah,  the  Enlamite, 
addressed  to  him  the  same  acted  parable,  in 
the  ten  shreds  of  a  new  unwashed  earment. 
Then  took  place  the  conference  wim  Beho- 
boam,  and  the  final  revolt ;  which  ended  in  the 
elevation  of  Jeroboam  to  the  throne  of  the 
northern  kingdom.  From  this  moment  one 
fotal  error  crept,  not  unnaturally,  into  his  pol- 
icy, which  undermined  his  dynasty,  and  tar- 
nished his  name  as  the  first  king  of  Israel. 
The  political  disruption  of  the  kingdom  was 
complete ;  but  its  religious  unity  was  as  yet  un- 
impaired. He  feared  that  the  yearly  pilgrim- 
Xto  Jerusalem  would  undo  all  the  work 
th  he  effected,  and  he  took  the  bold  step 
of  rending  it  asunder.  Two  sanctuaries  of 
venerable  antiquity  existed  already,  one  at  tho 
souther^:,  the  other  at  the  northern  extremity 
of  his  doi^inions.  These  he  elevated  into  seats 
of  the  national  worship,  which  should  rival 
the  newly  established  Temple  at  Jerusalem. 
But  he  was  not  satisfied  without  another  devia- 
tion from  the  Mosaic  idea  of  the  national  unity. 
His  long  stay  in  Egypt  had  familiarised  him 
with  the  outward  forms  under  which  the  Di- 
vinity was  there  represented.  A  ffolden  figure 
of  Binevis,  the  sacred  calf  of  Heliopolis,  was 
set  up  at  each  sanctuary,  with  the  address, 
"  Behold  thy  God  which  Drought  thee  up  out 
of  the  land  of  Egypt."  The  sanctuary  at  Dan, 
as  the  most  remote  finom  Jerusalem,  was  estab- 
lished first  (1.  K.  xii.  30).  The  more  impor- 
tant one,  as  nearer  the  capital  and  in  the  heart 
of  Uie  Ungdom,  was  Bethbl  The  worship 
and  the  sanctuary  continued  till  the  end  of  the 
northern  kingdom.  It  was  while  dedic«itinff 
the  altar  at  Bethel  that  a  prophet  from  Judah 
suddenly  appeared,  who  oenounced  the  altar, 
and  foretold  its  desecration  by  Josiah,  and 
violent  overthrow.  The  king  strctchinff  out 
his  lumd  to  arrest  the  prophe^felt  it  withered 
and  paralyzed,  and  only  at  iSe  prophet's 
prater  saw  it  restored,  and  kcknc/wledged  his 
divine  mission.  Jeroboam  was  at  constant  war 
with  the  house  of  Judah,  but  the  only  act  dis- 
tinctly recorded  is  a  battle  with  Abijah,  son  of 
Rehoboam;  in  which  he  was  defeated.  The 
cidamity  was  severely  felt ;  he  never  recovered 
the  blow,  and  soon  after  died,  in  the  22d  year 
of  his  reign  (2  Chr.  xiii.  20),  and  was  buried 
in  his  ancestnU  sepulchre  (I  K.  xiv.  20).  — 2. 
JsROBOAM  II.,  the  son  of  Joash,  the  4th  of  the 
dynasty  of  Jehu.  The  most  prosperous  of  the 
kings  of  Israel.  He  repelled  the  Syrian  in- 
vaders, took  their  capital  city  Damascus  (2  R 
xiv.  28  ;  Am.  i.  3-5),  and  recovered  the  whole 
of  the  ancient  dominion  horn  Hamath  to  the 
Dead  Sea  (xiv.  25  ;  Am.  vi.  14).  Ammon  and< 
Moaib  were  reconquered  (Am.  i.  IS,  ii.  l->)); 
the  Trans-Jordanic  tribes  were  restored  to  their 
territory  (2  K.  xui.  5  ;  I  Chr.  v.  17-22).  But 
it  was  merely  an  outward  restoration.  ^  Am«)t 
was  charged  by  Amoziah  with  ])rophesying  tlie 
destruction  of  Jeroboam  and  his  nouse  by  the 
sword  (Am.  vii.  9,  17). 

Jer^oham.  L  Father  of  Elkanah,  the  fo- 
ther  of  Samuel,  of  the  house  of  Kohath  (1  Chr. 
vi.  27,  34;   1  Sam.  i.  1).~2.  A  Benjaraite, 
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flud  the  foander  of  a  fkmilj  of  Befi»Jeroham 

il  Chr.  Tiii.  27).  Probably  the  same  as— 3. 
i'ather  (or  progenitor)  of  Ibneiah  ( L  Chr.  ix.  8 ; 
comp.  9  and  9).  — 4.  A  descendant  of  Aaron, 
of  the  house  of  Immer,  the  leader  of  the  six- 
teenth course  of  priests;  son  of  Pashor  and 
&ther  of  Adaiah  (1  Chr.  ix.  12).  He  appears 
to  be  mentioned  again  in  Neh.  xi.  12.  —  6. 
Jeroham  of  Gedor,  some  of  whose  sons  joined 
David  at  ZikW  ( L  Chr.  xii.  7).  —6.  A  Danite, 
whose  son  or  descendant  Azareel  was  head  of 
his  tribe  in  the  time  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxvii. 
22).  —  7.  Father  of  Azariah,  one  of  the  "  cap- 
tains of  hundreds"  in  the  time  of  Athaliah 
(2  Chr.  xxiii.  1 ). 

Jcorubba'aly  the  surname  of  Gideon  which 
he  acquired  in  conseonence  of  destroying  the 
altar  of  Baal,  when  his  &ther  defended  him 
from  the  vengeance  of  the  Abi-esirites  (Judg. 
XX,  S2). 

Jerubbeflh'eth,  a  name  of  Gideon  (2  Sam. 
xi.  21). 

Jer^uelf  the  Wilderness  of,  the  place 

in  which  Jehoshaphat  was  informed  bv  Jahaaiel 
the  Levite  that  he  should  encounter  the  hordes 
of  Ammon,  Moab,  and  the  Mehunims  (2  Chr. 
XX.  16).    The  name  has  not  been  met  with. 

Jeru'salem.  The  subject  of  Jerusalem 
naturally  divides  itself  into  three  heads: — L 
The  place  itself :  its  origin,  position,  and  physi- 
cal characteristics.  IL  Tne  annals  of  the 
city.  III.  The  topography  of  the  town;  the 
relative  localities  of  its  various  parts ;  the  sites 
of  the  **  Holy  Places  "  ancient  and  modem,  &c. 

L  Thb  Place  itsblf. — The  arguments — 
if  aiguments  thev  can  be  callvHl  —  for  and 
against  the  identity  of  the  "  Salem  "  of  Mel- 
chizedek  (Gen.  xiv.  18)  with  Jerusalem— -the 
*'  Salem  "  of  a  late  Psalmist  (Ps.  Ixxvi.  2)  -— 
are  slmost  equally  balanced.  This  question 
will  be  discussed  under  the  head  of  Salem.  It 
is  during  the  conquest  of  the  country  that  Jeru- 
salem firet  appears  in  definite  form  on  the  scene 
in  which  it  was  destined  to  occupy  so  promi- 
nent a  position.  The  eariicst  notice  is  probably 
that  in  Josh.  xv.  8  and  xviii.  16,  28,  describing 
the  landmarks  of  the  boundaries  of  Judah  and 
Benjamin.  Here  it  is  styled  Ha-Jebusi,  tV 
"  the  Jebusite  "  (A.  V.  Jebusi),  after  the  name 
of  its  occupiers,  pust  as  is  the  case  with  other 
places  in  these  lists.  Next,  we  find  the  form 
Jbbds  (Judg.  xix.  10,  11)  — "  Jebus,  which  is 
Jerusalem  ...  the  city  of  the  Jebusitcs ; " 
and  lasUy,  in  documents  which  profess  to  be  of 
the  same  ace  as  the  foregoing —  we  have  Jeru- 
salem (Josh.  X.  1,  &c.,  xii.  10;  Jud£;.  i.  7,  &c.).i 
Jerusalem  stands  in  latitude  31^46^85''  North, 
and  longitude  35<>  18'  SO''  East  of  Green- 
wich. It  is  32  miles  distant  iVom  the  sea,  and 
18  from  the  Jordan  ;  20  from  Hebron,  and  36 
from  Samaria.  The  western  ridge  of  the  city, 
which  forms  its  highest  point,  is  about  2,600 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Mount  of 
Olives  rises  slijp;htly  above  this  ~  2,724  feet. 
The  situation  of  the  city  in  reference  to  the  rest 
of  Palestine  has  been  described  bv  Dr.  Robin- 
son in  a  well-known  passage,  which  is  so  com- 

>  In  every  ease  where  the  name  Jerusalem  ap- 
paars  prior  to  tiie  time  of  David,  it  has  been  lulMtl- 
tatcd  Dj  copyiits  for  the  original  name  Jebus.  •*- 
Ed. 


plete  and  graphic  a  statement  of  the  case,  that 
we  take  the  liberty  of  giving  it  entire.  **  Jeru- 
salem lies  near  the  summit  of  abroad  mountain 
ridge.  This  ridge  or  mountainous  tract  ex- 
tends, without  interruption,  from  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon  to  a  line  drawn  between  the  south 
end  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  S.  £.  comer  of 
the  Mediterranean  :  or  more  properly,  perhaps, 
it  may  be  regarded  as  extending  as  iar  south  as 
to  jAel  'Araif  in  the  desert;  where  it  sinks 
down  at  once  to  the  level  of  the  great  western 
plateau.  This  tract,  which  is  everywhere  not 
less  than  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  geogranhi- 
cal  miles  in  breadth,  is  in  feet  high  uneven  table- 
land. It  everywhere  forms  uie  precipitoua 
western  wall  ot  the  great  Valley  of  the  Jordaif 
and  the  Dead  Sea;  while  towards  the  west  it 
sinks  down  by  an  offset  into  a  range  of  lower 
hills,  which  he  between  it  and  the  great  plain 
along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  The 
surface  of  this  upper  re^on  is  everywhere 
rocky,  uneven,  and  mountainous ;  and  is  more- 
over cut  up  by  deep  valleys  which  run  east  or 
west  on  either  side  towaras  the  Jordan  or  the 
Mediterranean.  The  line  of  division,  or  water- 
shed, between  the  waters  of  these  valleys,  —  a 
term  which  here  applies  almost  exclusively  to 
the  waters  of  the  rainy  season,  —  follows  for 
the  most  part  the  height  of  land  along  the 
ridge ;  yet  not  so  but  that  the  heads  of  the  val- 
leys, which  run  oflT  in  diflerent  directions,  often 
interlap  for  a  considerable  distance.  Thus,  for 
example,  a  valley  which  descends  to  the  Joi^an, 
often  has  its  head  a  mile  or  two  westward  of 
the  commencement  of  other  valleys  which  run 
to  the  western  sea.  From  the  great  plain  of 
Esdraelon  onwards  towards  the  south,  ihe 
mountainous  country  rises  gradually,  forming 
the  ti'act  anciently  known  as  the  mountains  or 
Ephraim  and  Judah :  until  in  the  vicinity  of 
Hebron  it  attains  an  elevation  of  nearly  3,000 
Paris  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Meditenanean 
Sea.  Further  north,  on  a  line  drawn  from  the 
north  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  towards  the  tnie 
west,  the  ridge  has  an  elevation  of  only  about 
2,500  Paris  feet;  and  here,  close  upon  the 
water-shed,  lies  the  cityof  Jerusalem.  Six  or 
seven  miles  N.  and  N.  W.  of  the  city  is  spread 
out  the  open  plain  or  basin  round  about  d-Jib 
(Gibeon),  also  extending  towards e^BCnfiA  (Bee- 
roth)  ;  the  waters  of  which  flow  off  at  its  8.  B. 
part  throoffh  the  deep  valley  here  called  by  the 
Arabs  fFocfy  Bek  BanSna,  —  but  to  which 
the  monks  and  travellers  have  usually  given  the 
name  of  the  Valley  of  Turpentine,  or  of  the 
Terebinth,  on  the  mistaken  supposition  that  it 
is  the  ancient  Valley  of  Elah.  This  great  val- 
ley passes  along  in  a  S.  W.  direction  an  hour 
or  more  west  <h  Jerusalem ;  and  finally  opens 
out  from  the  mountains  into  the  western  plain, 
at  the  distance  of  six  or  eight  hours  S.  W.  from 
the  city,  under  the  name  of  Wadv  ea-iStfrdr. 
The  traveller,  on  his  way  from  Ramieh  to  Jera- 
salem,  descends  into  and  crosses  this  deep  val- 
ley  at  the  village  of  KfUmAeh  on  its  western  side, 
an  hour  and  a  half  from  the  latter  city.  On 
again  reaching  the  high  ground  on  its  eastern 
side,  he  enters  upon  an  open  tract  sloping  grad. 
ually  downwaifls  towards  the  sonUi  and  east; 
and  sees  before  him,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile 
and  a  half,  the  walls  and  domes  of  the  Iloly 
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Citj,  and  beyond  them  the  hi^ier  ridge  or  som- 
mit  of  the  Mount  of  Oliveii.  The  traveller  now 
desoendfl  flrradually  towardjs  the  city  along  a 
broad  swell  of  ground,  having  at  some  distance 
on  his  left  the  shallow  noruem  part  of  the 
Valley  of  Jehoshaphat ;  and  close  at  hand  on 
his  right  the  basin  which  forms  the  beginning 
of  the  Valley  of  Hinnom.  Upon  the  broad  and 
elevated  promontory  within  tbe  fork  of  these 
two  YaUejs  lies  the  Holy  City.  All  around  are 
higher  hills ;  on  the  east,  the  Mount  of  Olives ; 
on  Uie  south,  the  HIU  of  Evil  Ck)unsel,  so  called, 
rising  directly  from  the  Vale  of  Hinnom ;  on 
the  west,  tbe  ground  rises  gently,  as  above  de- 
scribed, to  the  Dorders  of  the  p^reat  Wady ;  while 
on  the  north,  a  bend  of  the  nd^e  connected  with 
the  Mount  of  Olives  bounds  the  prospect  at  the 
distance  of  more  than  a  mile.  Towards  the 
8.  W.  tbe  view  is  somewhat  more  open ;  for 
here  lies  the  plain  of  Rephaim,  alroadv  de- 
scribed, oommencinff  just  at  the  southern  brink 
of  the  Valley  of  iCnnom,  and  stretching  off 
8.  W.,  where  it  runs  to  the  western  sea.  In  the 
N.  W.,  too,  the  eye  reaches  up  along  the  upper 
part  of  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat ;  and  trom 
many  points,  can  discern  the  mosque  of  iVe6y 
Samunl,  situated  on  a  lofty  ridse  beyond  tlie 
great  Wady,  at  the  distance  of  two  hours" 
jRobinson's  BiU,  RaeanJies,  i.  358-260).  The 
heights  of  the  principal  points  in  and  round 
the  city,  above  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  as  given 
by  Lt.  Van  de  Velde,  in  tbe  ^femoir  accom- 
panying  his  Map,  1858,  are  as  follow :  — 
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27.  W.  eomer  of  the  city  (JTmt /oAmD M10 

IfoantZlon(CaiiMieiitem) S5S7 

Mount  UotUhiUaram^ikJSiiefy) S421 

Bridge  over  tbe  Kedron,  near  Oetbaemane ....  S*28l 

Pool  of  Slloain 2114 

Btr-atfu^,  at  the  conflu«ne«  of  Hlunom  and  Kedroo  I99S 
Jiount  of  OUvea,  Church  of  Atcenaiou  on  luminlt  .  8721 

JSoadt.  —  There  appear  to  have  been  but  two 
main  approaches  to  the  city.  1.  From  the 
Jordan  Valley  by  Jericho  and  the  Mount  of 
Olives.  Thia  was  the  route  commonly  taken 
from  the  north  and  east  of  the  country  —  as 
from  Galilee  by  our  Lord  (Luke  xvii.  11,  xviii. 
35,  xix.  1,  29,  45,  &c.),  from  Damascus  by 
Pompey,  to  Mahanaim  by  David  (2  Sam.  xv., 
xtL).  It  was  also  the  route  from  places  in  the 
oentral  districts  of  the  country,  as  Samaria  (2 
Chr.  xxviii.  15).  The  latter  part  of  the  ap 
proach,  over  the  Mount  of  Olives,  as  j^endlv 
ibUowed  at  the  present  day,  is  idenacal  with 
what  it  was,  at  least  in  one  memorable  instance, 
in  the  time  of  Christ.  2.  From  the  great  mari- 
time  plain  of  Philistia  and  Sharon.  This  road 
led  by  the  two  Beth-horons  up  to  the  high 
ground  at  Gibeon,  whence  it  turned  south,  and 
came  to  Jerusalem  by  Ramah  and  Glbeah,  and 
over  the  ridge  north  of  the  city.  3.  The  com- 
maiiication  with  the  mountainous  districts  of 
the  south  is  less  distinct.  -—  GaUg.  —  The  situa- 
tion of  the  various  gates  of  the  city  is  examined 
In  Section  IIL  It  may,  however,  be  desirable 
to  supply  here  a  complete  list  of  those  which 
an  named  in  the  Bible  and  Josephns,  with  the 
refeiences  to  their  occurrences :  —  1.  Gate  of 
Sphntm.  2  Chr.  xxv.  23;  Neh.  viii.  16,  xii. 
39.  This  is  probably  the  same  as  the — 2.  Gate 
of  B«^iainin.    Jer.  xx.  2,  xxxvii.  13;  Zech. 
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xlv.  10.  If  so,  it  was  400  cubits  distant  from 
the  —  3.  Comer  gate.  2  Chr  xxv.  23,  xxvi. 
9  ;  Jer.  xxxi.  38 ;  Zech.  xiv.  10.  4.  Gate  of 
Joshua,  governor  of  the  city.  2  K.  xxiii.  8. 
5.  Gate  between  the  two  walls  2  K.  xxv.  4 ; 
Jer.  xxxix.  4.  6.  Horse  gate.  Neh.  iii.  38 ; 
2  Chr.  xxiii.  15;  Jer.  xxxi.  40.  7.  Ravine 
gate  (i^e.  opening  on  ravine  of  Hinnom).  2 
Chr.  xxvi.  9 ;  Keh.  ii.  13,  15,  Ui.  13.  8.  Fish 
gate.  1  Chr.  xxxiii.  14 ;  Neh.  iil  1 ;  Zeph.  i. 
16.  9.  Dung  gate.  Neh.  ii.  13,  iii.  13.  10. 
Sheep  gate.  Neh.  ui.  1,  32,  xii.  39.  11.  East 
gate.  Neh.  iii.  29.  12.  Miphkad.  Neh.  iii. 
31.  13.  Fountain  gate  (Siloam?).  Neh.  xii. 
37.  14.  Water  gate.  Neh.  xu.  37.  15.  Old 
gate.  Neh.  xii.  39.  16.  Prison  gate.  Neh. 
xii.  39.  17.  Gate  Harsith  (perhaps  the  Sun; 
A.  V.  East  gate).  Jer.  xix.  2.  18.  First  gate. 
24ech.  xiv.  10.  19.  Gate  Gennath  (gardens). 
Joseph.  B.  J,  V.  4,  §  4.  20.  Essenes'  gate. 
Jos.  B.J.4,i2.  —  To  these  should  be  added 
the  following  gates  of  the  Temple :  —  Gate  Sur. 
2  K.  xi.  6.  Called  also  Gate  of  foundation. 
2  Chr.  xxiii.  5.  Gate  of  the  guard,  or  behind 
the  guard.  2  K.  xi.  6, 19.  Called  the  High 
gate.  2  Chr.  xxiii.  20,  xxvii.  3 ;  2  K.  xv.  35. 
Gate  Shallecheth.  1  Chr.  xxvi.  16.  — Buna/- 
grounds,  —  The  main  cemetery  of  the  city  seems 
'ftt>m  an  early  date  to  have  been  where  it  is  still 
—  on  the  steep  slopes  of  the  Valley  of  the  Ke- 
dron.  The  tombs  of  the  kings  were  in  the  city 
of  David,  that  is.  Mount  Zion.  The  royal 
sepulchres  were  probably  chambers  containmg 
separate  recesses  for  the  successive  kings.  Other 

rs  also  were  used  for  burial.  —  Wood;  Gar- 
.  —  The  king's  gardens  of  David  and  Sol- 
omon seem  to  have  been  in  the  bottom  formed 
bv  the  confluence  of  the  Kedron  and  Hinnom 
(Neh.  iii.  15).  The  Mount  of  Olives,  as  its 
name  and  those  of  various  places  upon  it  seem 
{ to  implv,  was  a  fruitful  spot.  At  its  foot  was 
situated  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane.  At  the 
time  of  the  final  siege  the  space  north  of  the 
wall  of  Agrippa  was  covered  with  gardens, 
groves,  and  plantations  of  fruit-trees,  enclosed 
by  hedges  and  walls;  and  to  level  these  was 
one  of  Titus's  first  operations.  We  know  that 
the  gate  Gennath  (t.e. "  of  gardens  ")  opened  on 
this  side  of  the  city.  —  Water.  —  How  the  gar- 
dens just  mentioned  on  the  north  of  the  city 
were  watered  it  is  difficult  to  understand,  since 
at  present  no  water  exists  in  that  direction.  At 
the  time  of  the  siege  there  was  a  reservoir  in 
that  neighborhood  called  the  Serpent's  Pool ; 
but  it  has  not  been  discovered  in  modem  times. 
The  subject  of  the  waters  is  more  particularly 
discussed  in  the  third  section,  and  reasons  are 
shown  for  believing  that  at  one  time  a  very 
copious  source  existed  somewhere  north  of  the 
town,  the  outflow  of  which  was  stopped,  pos- 
sibly by  Hezekiah,  and  the  water  led  under* 
f  round  to  rescn'oirs  in  the  city,  and  below  the 
'emple.  —  Streets,  Houses,  ^.  — Of  the  nature 
of  these  in  the  ancient  city  we  have  only  the 
most  scattered  notices.  The  "  East  street "  (2 
Chr.  xxix.  4);  the  "street  of  the  city" — 1.<. 
the  city  of  David  (xxxii.  6) ;  the  "  street  facing 
the  water  gate  "  (Neh.  viii.  1,3)  — or,  accord- 
ing to  the  parallel  account  in  1  Esdr.  ix.  38, 
the  "  broad  place  of  the  Temple  towards  the 
East; "  the  street  of  the  house  of  God  (Eir.ik 
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9) ;  the  "  street  of  the  gate  of  Ephnim  "  (Neh. 
nil.  16) ;  and  the  "  open  place  of  the  first  gate 
towards  the  East,"  must  have  been  not "  streets  " 
in  our  sense  of  the  word,  so  much  as  the  open 
spaces  found  in  Eastern  towns  round  the  inside 
of  the  gates.  Streets,  properly  so  called,  there 
were  (tier.  ▼.  1,  xi.  13,  &c.) ;  but  the  name  of 
only  one, "  the  hakers'  street "  ( Jer.  xxxvii.  21 ), 
is  preserved  to  us.  To  the  houses  we  have  even 
less  clew;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  in  either  houses  or  streets  the  ancient  tleru- 
salem  differed  very  materially  from  the  modem. 
No  doubt  the  ancient  city  did  not  exhibit  that 
air  of  mouldering  dilapidation  which  is  now  so 
prominent  there.  The  whole  of  the  slopes 
south  of  the  Haram  area  (the  ancient  Ophel), 
and  the  modem  Zion,  and  the  west  side  of  the 
Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  present  the  appearance 
of  gigantic  mounds  of  rubbish.  In  this  point 
at  least  the  ancient  city  stood  in  fiivorable  con- 
trast with  the  modem,  but  in  many  others  the 
resemblance  must  have  been  strong.  — Envifxms 
of  the  City.  — The  various  spots  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  city  will  be  described  at  length  un- 
der their  own  names,  and  to  them  the  ruder  is 
accordingly  referred. 

II.  Tub  Annals  of  thb  Citt. — In  con- 
sidering the  annals  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem, 
nothing  strikes  one  so  forcibly  as  the  number 
and  severity  of  the  sieges  which  it  underwent. 
We  catch  our  earliest  glimpse  of  it  in  the  brief 
notice  of  the  1st  chapter  of  Judges,  which  de- 
scribes how  the  "  children  of  Judis^  smote  it 
with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  set  the  city  on 
fire ; "  and  almost  the  latest  mention  of  it  in  the 
New  Testament  is  contained  in  the  solemn  warn- 
ings in  which  Christ  foretold  how  Jerusalem 
should  be  "  compassed  with  armies  "  (Luke  xxi. 
20),  and  the  abomination  of  desolation  be  seen 
standiiur  in  the  Hol^  Place  (Matt  xxiv.  15). 
In  the  mteen  centnnes  which  elapsed  between 
those  two  points,  the  city  was  besieged  no  fewer 
than  seventeen  times ;  twice  it  was  razed  to 
the  ground;  and  on  two  other  occasions  its 
walls  were  levelled.  In  this  respect  it  stands 
without  a  parallel  in  any  city  ancient  or  mod- 
era.  The  fact  is  one  of  great  significance. 
The  first  siege  appears  to  nave  ti&en  place 
almost  immediately  after  the  death  of  Joshua 
(cir.  1400  B.C.).  Judah  and  Simeon  "fought 
affainst  it  and  took  it,  and  smote  it  with  the 
edge  of  the  sword,  and  set  the  city  on  fire" 
(Judg.  i.  8).  To  this  brief  notice  Josephns 
makes  a  material  addition.  He  tells  us  that 
the  part  which  was  taken  at  last,  and  in  which 
the  slaughter  was  made,  was  the  lower  city ; 
but  that  the  upper  city  was  so  strong,  that  they 
relinquished  the  attempt,  and  moved  off  to  He- 
bron. As  long  as  the  upper  city  remained  in 
the  hands  of  the  Jebusites  they  practically  had 
possession  of  the  whole,  and  a  Jebusite  ci^in 
fact  it  remained  for  a  long  period  after  this.  The 
Benjamites  followed  the  men  of  Judah  to  Jeru- 
salem, but  with  no  better  result  (Judg.  i.  21). 
And  this  lasted  during  the  whole  period  of  the 
Jud^,  the  reign  of  Saul,  and  the  reign  of 
David  at  Hebron.  David  advanced  to  the  siege 
at  the  head  of  the  men-of-war  of  all  the  tribes 
who  had  cx>me  to  Hebron  "to  turn  the  king- 
dom of  Saul  to  him."  They  are  stated  as 
$80,000  men,  choice  warriors  of  the  flower  of 


Israel  (1  Chr.  xii.  23-^9).    No  doubt  they  ap. 

{>roached  the  city  from  the  south.  As  before,  the 
ower  city  was  immediately  taken,  and,  as  before, 
the  citadel  held  out.  The  undaunted  Jebusites 
believing  in  the  impregnability  of  their  fortress, 
manned  the  battlements  "  with  lame  and  blind." 
David's  anger  was  roused  by  the  insult,  and  he 
proclaimed  to  his  host  that  the  first  who  would 
scale  the  rockv  side  of  the  fortress  and  kill  a 
Jebusite  should  be  made  chief  captain  of  the 
host.  A  crowd  of  warriors  rushea  forward  to 
the  attempt,  but  Joab's  superior  agility  gained 
him  the  day,  and  the  citaael,  the  fastness  of 
Zioif,  was  taken  (cir.  1046  b.c).  David  at  once 
proceeded  to  secure  himself  in  his  new  acquisi- 
tion. He  enclosed  the  whole  of  the  city  with  a 
wall,  and  connected  it  with  the  citadel.  The 
sensation  caused  by  the  fall  of  this  impreg^ble 
fortress  must  have  been  enormous.  It  reached 
even  to  the  distant  Tyre,  and  before  lone  an 
embassy  arrived  from  Hiram,  the  king  of  Fhee- 
nicia,  with  the  characteristic  offerings  of  artifi- 
cers and  materials  to  erect  a  palace  for  David 
in  his  new  abode.  The  palace  was  built,  and 
occupied  by  the  fresh  establishment  of  wives 
and  concubines  which  David  acquired.  The 
arrival  of  die  Ark  was  an  event  of  great  im- 
portance. It  was  deposited  with  the  most  im- 
pressive ceremonies,  and  Zion  became  at  once 
the  great  sanctuary  of^  the  nation.  In  the 
fortress  of  Zion,  too,  was  the  sepulchre  of 
David.  The  only  works  of  ornament  which 
we  can  ascribe  to  nim  are  the  "royal  gardens," 
which  appear  to  have  been  formed  by  him  in 
the  level  Bpftoe  south-east  of  the  city,  formed 
by  the  confluence  of  the  valleys  of  Kedron  and 
Hinnom.  Until  the  time  of  Solomon,  we  hear 
of  no  additions  to  the  citf .  His  three  great 
works  were  the  Temple,  with  its  east  wall  and 
cloister,  his  own  Palace,  and  the  Wall  of  Jerasa- 
lem.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  king  was 
to  make  the  wails  laiger.  But  on  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Temple  he  again  turned  his  attentioq 
to  the  walls,  and  both  increased  their  height, 
and  constructed  very  lam  towers  along  them. 
Another  work  of  his  in  Jerasalem  was  the  re- 
pur  or  fortification  of  Millo  (1  K.  ix.  15,  24). 
His  care  of  the  roads  leading  to  the  city  is  the 
subject  of  a  specifd  panegyric  finom  Josephus. 
Rehoboam  had  only  been  on  the  throne  four 
years  (dr.  970  b.c.)  when  Shishak,  kinff  of 
£gTpt,  invaded  Judah  with  an  enormous  nost, 
tooK  tiie  fortified  places,  and  advanced  to  the 
capitaL  Rehoboam  did  not  attempt  resistance 
(2  Chr.  xii.  9).  Jerusalem  was  again  threat- 
ened in  the  reign  of  Asa,  when  Zerah  the  Cush- 
ite,  or  king  of  Ethiopia,  invaded  the  country 
with  an  enormous  horde  of  followers  (2  Chr. 
xiv.  9).  He  came  by  the  road  throuj^h  the  low 
country  of  Philistia,  where  his  chariots  could 
find  level  ground.  But  Asa  was  more  faith- 
ful and  more  vidiant  than  Behoboam  had  been. 
He  did  not  remain  to  be  blockaded  in  Jem* 
salem,  but  went  forth  and  met  the  enemy  at 
Mareshah,  and  repulsed  him  with  great  slaugh- 
ter (cir.  940).  The  reign  of  his  son  Jehosha- 
phat, though  of  great  prosperity  and  splendor, 
IS  not  remarkiU)le  as  r^rds  the  city  of  Jeru- 
salem. We  hear  of  a  "new  court"  to  tiie 
Temple,  but  have  no  clew  to  its  situation  or  its 
builder  (2  Chr.  xx.  5).     Jehoshaphat's  ton 
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Jchoram  was  a  prince  of  a  difleFent  temper. 
He  began  his  reign  (cir.  887)  by  a  massacre  of 
his  brethren  and  of  the  chief  men  of  the  king- 
dom. The  Philistines  and  Arabians  attack^ 
Jerusalem,  broke  into  the  palace,  spoiled  it  of 
all  its  treasures,  sacked  the  royal  harem,  killed 
or  carried  off  the  king's  wives,  and  all  his  sons 
but  one.  This  was  the  fourth  siege.  The 
next  events  in  Jerusalem  were  the  massacre  of 
tlie  roval  children  by  Joram's  widow  Athaliah, 
and  tne  six  years'  reign  of  that  aueen.  But 
with  the  increasing  years  of  Joash,  the  spirit 
of  the  adherents  of  Jehovah  returned.  The 
king  was  crowned  and  proclaimed  in  the  Tem- 
ple by  Jehoiada.  Athaliah  herself  was  hurried 
out  to  execution  from  the  sacred  precincts  into 
the  Valley  of  the  Kedron.  But  this  zeal  for  Je- 
hovah soon  expired.  The  burial  of  the  eood 
priest  in  the  royal  tombs  could  hanlly  have  been 
toisotten  before  a  general  relapse  into  idolatry 
took  place,  and  his  son  Zechariah  was  stoned 
with  his  family  in  the  very  court  of  the  Temple 
for  protesting.  The  retribution  invoked  by  the 
dying  martyr  quickly  followed.  Before  the  end 
of  the  year  (cir.  838),  Hazael,  king  of  Syria,  af- 
ter possessing  himself  of  Gath,  marched  against 
the  much  ricEer  prize  of  Jerusalem.  The  visit 
was  avOTted  by  a  timely  ofibring  of  treasure  from 
the  Temple  and  the  royal  palace  (2  K.  xii.  18 ; 
2  Chr.  xxiv.  23).  The  predicted  danger  to  the 
city  was,  however,  only  postponed.  After  the 
defeat  of  Amaziah  by  Joash,  the  gates  were 
thrown  open,  the  treasures  of  the  Temple  and 
the  king's  private  treasures  were  pillaged,  and 
for  Ae  first  time  the  walls  of  the  city  were  in- 
jured. A  clear  breach  was  made  in  them  of 
400  cubits  in  length  **  from  the  gate  of  Ephraim 
to  the  comer  gate,"  and  through  this  Joash 
drove  in  triumph,  with  his  captive  in  the  cha^ 
riot,  into  the  city.  This  must  have  been  on  the 
north  side,  and  probably  at  the  present  north- 
west comer  of  the  walls.  The  long  reign  of 
Uzziah  (2  K.  xv.  1-7 ;  2  Chr.  xxvi.)  brought 
about  a  material  improvement  in  the  fortunes 
of  Jerusalem.  The  walls  were  thoroughly  r^* 
paired  and  fumished  for  the  first  time  with  ma- 
chines, then  expressly  invented  for  shooting 
stones  and  arrows  against  besiegers.  Later  in 
this  reiffu  happened  the  great  earthquid^e  do- 
scribed  bv  Josephus  (Ant,  ix.  10,  S  4),  and  al- 
luded to  Dv  the  prophets  as  a  kind  of  era  (see 
Stanley,  S.  fr  P.  184,  125).  A  serious  breach 
was  nmde  in  the  Temple  itself,  and  below  the 
citT  a  large  fragment  was  detached  from  the 
hill  at  Enrogel,  and,  rolling  down  the  slope, 
overwhelmed  the  kins's  gardens  at  the  junction 
of  the  Valleys  of  Hinnom  and  Kedron,  and 
rested  against  the  bottom  of  the  slope  of  Olivet. 
Jotham  (cir.  756)  inherited  his  fiith^s  sagaci- 
ty, as  well  as  his  tastes  for  architecture  and 
warfare.  His  works  in  Jerusalem  were  building 
tlio  upper  gateway  to  the  Temple — apparently 
a  gate  communicating  with  the  palace  (2  Chr. 
xxiii.  20)  — and  porticoes  leading  to  the  same. 
Ue  also  Duilt  much  on  Ophel  (2  K.  xv.  35 ;  2 
Chr.  xxvii.  3),  repaired  the  walls  wherever  they 
were  dilapidateo,  and  strengthened  them  bv 
very  large  and  strong  towers.  Before  the  death 
of  Jotham  (b.c.  740),  the  clouds  of  the  Syrian 
invasion  began  to  gather.  They  broke  on  the 
liead  of  Ahaz  his  successor ;  Rezin  king  of  Sy- 


ria and  Pekah  king  of  Israel  joined  their  armies 
and  invested  Jeru^em  (2  K.  xvi.  5).  The  for- 
tifications of  the  two  previous  kines  enabled  the 
city  to  hold  out  durine  a  siege  of  great  length. 
In  the  fight  which  followed,  the  men  of  Judah 
lost  severely,  but  there  is  no  mention  of  the  citv 
having  been  plundered.  To  oppose  the  confed- 
eracy which  nad  so  injured  him,  Ahaz  had  re- 
course to  Assyria.  To  collect  presents  he  went 
so  far  as  to  lay  hands  on  part  of  the  permanent 
works  of  the  Temple  (2  K.  xvi.  1 7, 1 8).  Wheth- 
er the  application  to  Assyria  relieved  Ahaz  from 
one  or  both  of  his  enemies,  is  not  clear.  From 
one  passage  it  would  seem  that  Tiglath-Pileser 
actually  came  to  Jerusalem  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  20). 
At  an^  rate,  the  intercourse  resulted  in  fresh 
idolatries,  and  fresh  insults  in  the  Temple.  The 
very  first  act  of  Hezekiah  (b.c.  724)  was  to  re- 
store what  his  father  had  desecrated  (2  Chr. 
xxix.  3 ;  and  see 36,  "suddenly  ").  High-places, 
altars,  the  mysterious  and  ol)8cene  symbols 
of  Baal  and  Asherah,  the  venerable  brazen  ser- 
pent of  Moses  itself,  were  torn  down,  broken  to 
pieces,  and  the  fragments  cast  into  the  Valley 
of  the  Kedron  (2  Chr.  xxx.  14;  2  E.  xviii.  4). 
It  was  probably  at  this  time  that  the  decorations 
of  the  Temple  were  renewed.  And  now  ap- 
proached the  greatest  crisis  which  had  yet  oc- 
curred in  the  history  of  the  city :  the  dreaded 
Assyrian  army  was  to  appear  under  its  walls. 
Hezekiah  prepared  for  the  siege.  The  spring 
round  Jerusalem  were  stopped — that  is,  their 
outflow  was  prevented,  and  the  water  diverted 
undeiiground  to  the  interior  of  the  citv  (2  K. 
XX.  20;  2  Chr.  xxxii.  4).  This  done,  ne  care- 
ftilly  rejpaired  the  walls  of  the  city,  furaislied 
them  with  additional  towers,  and  buUt  a  second 
wall  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  5 ;  Is.  xxii.  10{.  He  strength- 
ened the  fortifications  of  the  citadel  (2  Chr. 
xxxii.  5,  "  Millo ; "  Is.  xxii.  9),  and  prepared 
abundance  of  ammunition.  At  the  time  of  Ti- 
tus's siege  the  name  of  "  the  Assyrian  Camp  " 
was  still  attached  to  a  spot  north  of  the  city  in 
remembrance  either  of  this  or  the  subsequent 
visit  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  reign  of  Manas- 
sch  (b.c.  696)  must  have  been  an  eventful  one 
in  tne  annals  of  Jerasalem,  tliough  only  meagre 
indications  of  its  events  are  to  to  found  in  the 
documents.  He  built  a  fresh  wall  to  the  cita- 
del, '*  fit>m  the  west  side  of  Gihon-in-the-valley 
to  the  fish-gate,"  t.e.  apparently  along  the  east 
side  of  the  central  valley,  which  parts  the  upper 
and  lower  cities  from  S.  to  N.  He  also  con- 
tinued the  works  which  had  been  begun  by  Jo- 
tham at  Ophel,  and  raised  that  fortress  or  stmc- 
ture  to  a  great  height  The  reign  of  Josiah 
(b.c.  639)  was  marked  by  a  more  strenuous  zeal 
for  Jehovah  than  even  that  of  Hezekiah  had 
been.  He  b^gan  his  reign  at  eieht  years  of  a^, 
and  bv  his  twentieth  year  (twelfth'of  his  reign 
—  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  3)  commenced  a  thorough  re- 
moval of  the  idolatrous  abuses  of  Manasseh  and 
Amon,  and  even  some  of  Ahaz,  which  must 
have  escaped  the  purgations  of  Hezekiah  (2  K. 
xxviii.  12).  His  rash  opposition  to  Pharaoh 
Necho  cost  him  his  life,  his  son  his  throne,  and 
Jerusalem  much  sufibring.     Before  Jehoahas 

iB.G.  608)  had  been  reigning  three  months,  the 
Egyptian  king  found  opportunity  to  send  to  Je- 
rusalem, finom  Biblah  where  he  was  then  en- 
camped, a  force  sufficient  to  depose  and  taki 
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him  pruoner,  to  pat  his  brother  Eliakim  on  the 
throne,  and  to  exact  a  heav^  fine  from  the  city 
and  country,  which  was  paid  in  advance  by  tlie 
new  king,  and  afterwards  extorted  by  taxation 
(2  K.  xxiii.  33,  35).  The  fall  of  the  cit^  was 
now  rapidly  approaching.  Durin?  the  reign  of 
Jehoiakim,  Jerusalem  was  visited  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, with  the  Babylonian  army  lately  victo- 
rious over  the  £g3rptians  at  Carchemish.  The 
visit  was  possibly  repeated  once,  or  even  twice. 
A  siege  there  must  nave  been ;  but  of  this  we 
have  no  account.  Jehoiakim  was  succeeded  bj 
his  son  Jehoiachin  (b.c.  597).  Hardly  had  his 
short  reign  begun  before  the  terrible  army  of 
Babylon  re-appeared  before  the  city,  again  com- 
manded by  Neouchadnezzar  (2  K.  xxiv.  10, 11 ). 
Jehoiachin  surrendered  in  the  third  month  of 
his  reign.  The  treasures  of  the  palace  and 
Temple  were  pillaged,  certain  golaen  articles 
of  Solomon's  origimil  establishment,  which  had 
escaped  the  plunder  and  desecrations  of  the 
previous  reigns,  were  cut  up  (2  K.  xxiv.  13), 
and  the  more  desirable  objects  out  of  the  Tem- 

51e  carried  off  (Jer.  xxvu.  19).  The  uncle  of 
ehoiachin  was  miade  king  in  his  stoftd,  by  the 
name  of  Zedekiah  (2  Chr.  xxxvi.  13 ;  Ezek. 
xvii.  13, 14, 18).  He  applied  to  Pharaoh  Hoph- 
ra  for  assistance  (Ezek.  xvii.  15).  Upon  this, 
Nebuchadnezzar  marched  in  person  to  Jerusa- 
lem (bc.  568),  and  at  once  beean  a  regular 
ne^e.  at  the  same  time  wasting  we  country  far 
and  near  (Jer.  xxxiv.  7).  The  siege  was  con- 
ducted by  erecting  forts  on  lofly  mounds  round 
the  city,  from  which,  on  the  usual  As83rrian 
plan,  missiles  were  discharged  into  the  town, 
«nd  the  walls  and  houses  in  them  battered  by 
rams  (Jer.  xxxii.  24,  xxxiii.  4,  lii.  4;  Ezek. 
xxi.  22).  The  city  was  also  surrounded  with 
troops  (Jer.  lii.  7).  The  siege  was  once  aban- 
doned, owing  to  the  approach  of  the  E^;yptian 
army  (Jer.  xxzviL  5,  11).  But  the  reher  was 
duly  temporary,  and  in  the  llth  of  Zedekiah 
^B.c.  586),  on  the  9th  day  of  the  4th  month 
(Jer.  lii.  6),  being  just  a  year  and  a  half  firom 
the  first  investment,  the  city  was  taken.  It 
was  at  midnight  The  whole  city  was  wrapped 
>n  the  pitohy  darkness  characteristic  of  an  East- 
ern town,  and  nothing  was  known  by  the  Jews 
of  what  bad  happened  till  the  generals  of  the 
army  entered  the  Temple  (Joseph.)  and  took 
their  seats  in  the  middle  court  T Jer.  xxxix.  3 ; 
fos.  Ant.  X.  8,  §  2).  Then  the  alarm  was  given 
to  Zedekiah,  and,  collecting  bis  remaining  war- 
riors, he  stole  out  of  the  city  by  a  gate  at  the 
south  side,  somewhere  near  ue  present  BaM- 
Mughftribeh,  crossed  the  B^ron  above  the  royal 
sardens,  and  made  his  way  over  the  Mount  of 
Olives  to  the  Jordan  Valley.  At  break  of  day, 
information  of  the  flight  was  brought  to  the 
Choldseans  bv  some  deserters.  A  rapid  pursuit 
was  made :  Zedekiah  was  overtaken  near  Jeri- 
cho, his  people  were  dispersed,  and  he  himself 
captured  and  reserved  tor  a  miserable  fate  at 
Riolah.  Meantime  the  wretohed  inhabitants 
Sttflered  all  the  horrors  of  assaidt  and  sack :  the 
men  were  slaughtered,  old  and  young,  prince 
and  peasant;  the  women  violated  in  Mount 
Zion  Itself  (Lam.  ii.  4,  v.  11,  12).  On  the  sev- 
enth day  of  the  following  month  (2  K.  xxv.  8), 
Nebuzaradan,  the  commander  of  the  king  s 
body-guard,  who  seems  to  have  been  charged 


with  Nebuchadnezzar's  instmctions  as  to  whai 
should  be  done  with  the  city,  arrived.  Two 
days  were  passed,  probably  in  collecting  the  cap- 
tives and  bootv ;  and  on  the  tenth  (Jer.  lii.  12) 
the  Temple,  the  royal  palace,  and  all  the  more 
important  buildings  of  the  city,  were  set  on  fire, 
and  the  walls  thrown  down  and  left  as  heaps  of 
disordered  rubbish  on  the  ground  (Neh.  iv.  2). 
The  previous  deportations,  and  the  sufierings 
endured  in  the  siege,  must  to  a  great  extent 
have  drained  the  place  of  its  able-bodied  people ; 
and  thus  the  captives,  on  this  occasion,  were 
but  few  and  unimportant.  The  land  was  prac- 
tically deserted  of  all  but  the  vcrv  poorest  class. 
Five  years  afterwards  —  the  23d  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's reign  —  the  insatiable  Nebuzaiadan, 
on  his  way  to  Egypt,  again  visited  the  ruins, 
and  swept  off  745  more  of  the  wretohed  peas- 
ants (Jer.  lii.  30|.  Thus  Jerusalem  at  last  had 
fallen,  and  the  Temple,  set  up  under  such  fiur 
auspices,  was  a  heap  of  blackened  ruins.  The 
spot,  however,  was  none  the  less  sacred  because 
tne  edifice  was  destroyed.  It  was  still  the  cen- 
tre of  hope  to  the  people  in  captivity,  and  the 
time  soon  arrived  lor  their  return  to  it.  The 
decree  of  Cyrus  authorizing  the  rebuUdine- 
of  the  *'  house  of  Jehovah,  G^  of  Israel,  which 
is  in  Jerusalem,"  was  issued  b.c.  536.  In  con- 
sequence thereof,  a  very  lai^  caravan  of  Jews 
arrived  in  the  country.  A  short  time  was  oc- 
cupied in  settling  in  their  former  cities,  but  on 
the  first  day  of  the  7th  month  (£zr.  iii.  6)  a 
general  assembly  was  called  together  at  Jeru- 
salem, in  "the  open  place  of  the  first  gate 
towards  the  east "  (1  Esd.  v.  47) ;  the  altar  was 
set  up,  and  the  daily  morning  and  evening  sac- 
rifices commenced.  Arrangements  were  made 
for  stone  and  timber  for  the  fabric,  and  in  the 
2d  year  after  their  return  (b.c.  534),  on  the 
1st  day  of  the  2d  month  ( L  Esd.  v.  57),  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Temple  was  laid.  But  the  work 
was  destined  to  suffisr  material  interruptions. 
The  chiefs  of  the  people  by  whom  Samaria  had 
been  colonized  annoyed  and  hindered  them  in 
every  possible  way ;  but  ultimately  the  Temple 
was  finished  and  dedicated  in  the  6th  year  of 
Darius  (b.c.  516),  on  the  3d  (or  23d,  1  Esdr. 
vii.  5)  of  Adar  —  the  last  month,  and  on  the 
14th  day  of  the  new  year  the  first  Passover  was- 
celebrated.  All  this  time  the  walls  of  the  dty 
remained  as  the  Assyrians  had  left  them  (Neh. 
ii.  12,  &c.).  A  period  of  58  years  now  passed j 
of  which  no  accounts  are  preserved  to  us ;  but 
at  the  end  of  that  time,  in  the  year  457,  Ezra 
arrived  from  Babylon  with  a  caravan  of  Prieste, 
Levites,  Nethinims,  and  lay  people.  He  left 
Babylon  on  the  Ist  day  of  the  year,  and  reached 
Jerusalem  on  the  Ist  of  the  5th  month  (£^. 
vii.  9,  viii.  32).  Wc  now  pass  another  period 
of  eleven  years  until  the  arrival  of  Nehemiah, 
about  B.C.  445.  After  three  days  he  collected 
the  chief  people,  and  proposed  the  immediate 
rebuilding  of  the  walls.  One  spirit  seized  them, 
and  notwithstanding  the  taunts  and  threats  of 
SanbalUt,  the  ruler  of  the  Samaritans,  and 
Tobiah  the  Ammonite,  in  consequence  of  which 
one-half  of  the  people  had  to  remain  armed 
while  the  other  half  built,  the  work  was  com- 
pleted in  52  days,  on  the  25th  of  Elal.  The 
wall  thus  rebuilt  was  that  of  the  aXj  of  Jem- 
sslem  as  well  as  the  city  of  David  or  Zioik. 
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Nehemiah  remained  in  the  city  for  twelve  years 
(Neh.  Y.  14,  xiii.  6),  during  wnich  time  he  held 
the  office  and  maintained  the  state  of  governor 
of  the  province  (v.  14)  fVom  his  own  private  re- 
sources (v.  15^.  The  foreign  tendencies  of  the 
high-priest  Ehashib  and  his  familj  had  already 

flven  Nehemiah  some  concern  (xiii.  4,  28). 
liashib's  son  Joiada,  who  succeeded  him  in 
the  high-priesthood,  had  two  sons,  the  one  Jon- 
athan (Neh.  xii.  11)  or  Johanan  (Neh.  xii.  22), 
the  other  Joshua  f  Jos.).  The  two  quarrelled, 
and  Joshua  was  killed  bv  Johanan  in  the  Tem- 
ple (B.C.  cir.  366).  Jonanan  in  his  turn  had 
two  sons,  Jaddua  (Neh.  xii.  11,  22)  and  Ma- 
nasseh  (Jos.  Ant.  xi.  7,  §  2).  Manasseh  married 
the  daughter  of  Sanballat  the  Horonite,  and 
eventuauy  became  the  first  priest  of  the  Sa- 
maritan temple  on  Gerizim.  During  the  hi^h- 
priesthood  or  Jaddua  occurred  the  famous  visit 
of  Alexander  the  Great  to  Jerusalem.  The  re- 
sult to  the  Jews  of  the  visit  was  an  exemption 
fh>m  tribute  in  the  Sabbatical  year :  a  privileee 
which  they  retained  for  lon^.  We  hear  now- 
ing  more  of  Jerusalem  until  it  was  taken  by 
Ptolemy  Soter,  about  B.C.  320,  during  his  in- 
cursion into  Syria.  A  stormy  period  succeeded 
—  that  of  the  struggles  between  Antigonus 
and  Ptolemy  for  the  possession  of  Syria,  which 
lasted  until  the  defeat  of  the  former  at  I^us 
(B.C.  301),  after  which  the  country  came  into 
the  possession  of  Ptolemy.  Simon  the  Just, 
who  followed  his  father  Onias  in  the  high- 

Eriesthood  (cir.  b.g.  300),  is  one  of  the  favorite 
eroes  of  the  Jews.  Under  his  care,  the  sanc- 
tuary wajB  repaired,  and  some  foundations  of 
great  depth  added  round  the  Temple,  possibly 
to  gain  a  larger  surface  on  the  top  of  the  hill 
(Ecclus  1.  I,  2).  The  large  cistern  or  ''sea" 
of  the  principal  court  of  the  Temple,  which 
hitherto  would  seem  to  have  been  but  tempo- 
rarily or  routrhly  constructed,  was  sheadied  in 
brass  (ibid.  3/ ;  the  walls  of  the  city  were  more 
strongly  fortified  to  guard  against  such  attacks 
as  those  of  Ptolemy  (ib.  4) ;  and  the  Temple 
service  was  maintained  with  great  pomp  and 
ceremonial  (ib.  1 1-21  j.  His  death  was  marked 
by  evil  omens  of  various  kinds  presaging  dis- 
asters. The  intercourse  with  Greeks  was  fast 
eradicating  the  national  character,  but  it  was 
at  any  rate  a  peaceful  intercourse  during  the 
reigns  of  the  Ptolemies  who  succeeded  Soter; 
viz.,  Philadelphus  (b.c.  285)  and  Eucrgctcs 
(B.C.  247).  A  description  of  Jerusalem  at  this 
period  under  the  name  of  Aristeas  still  sur- 
vives, which  supplies  a  lively  picture  of  both 
Temple  and  city.  The  Temple  was  "  enclosed 
with  three  walls  70  cubits  high,  and  of  pro- 
portionate thickness.  .  .  .  The  spacious  courts 
were  paved  with  marble,  and  beneath  them  lay 
Immense  reservoirs  of  water,  which  by  mechan- 
ical contrivance  was  made  to  rush  forUi,  and 
thus  wash  away  the  blood  of  the  sacrifices.'' 
The  city  occupied  the  summit  and  the  eastern 
slopes  of  the  opposite  hill  —  the  modem  Zion. 
The  main  streets  appear  to  have  run  north  and 
south;  some  "along  the  brow;  .  .  .  others 
lower  down  but  parallel,  following  the  course 
of  the  valley,  with  cross  streets  connecting 
them."  They  were  "furnished  with  raised 
pavements,"  either  due  to  the  slope  of  the 
ground,  or  possibly  adopted  fbr  the  reason  given 


by  Aristeas,  viz.  to  enable  the  passengers  to 
avoid  contact  with  persons  or  things  ceremc^- 
ally  unclean.  The  bazaars  were  then,  as  now, 
a  prominent  feature  of  the  city.  During  the 
struggle  between  Ptolemy  Philopator  and  An- 
tiochus  the  Great,  Jerusalem  became  fdtemat^ 
a  prey  to  each  of  the  contending  pardes.  In 
203,  it  was  taken  by  Antiochus.  In  199,  it  was 
retflJren  by  Scopas  the  Alexandrian  general, 
who  left  a  garrison  in  the  citadel.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  Antiochus  again  beat  the  Egyp- 
tians ;  and  then  the  Jews,  who  had  sufibred  most 
ftom  the  latter,  gladly  opened  their  gates  to  his 
army,  and  assisted  them  in  reducing  the  Egyp- 
tian garrison.  In  the  reign  of  Seleucus  Soter, 
Jerusalem  was  in  much  apparent  prosperity. 
But  the  city  soon  began  to  be  much  disturbed 
by  the  disputes  between  Hyrcanos,  tlie  illegiti- 
mate son  of  Joseph  the  collector,  and  his  elder 
and  legitimate  brothers.  In  175,  Seleucus  Soter 
died,  and  the  kingdom  of  Syria  came  to  his 
brother,  the  infamous  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 
His  first  act  towards  Jerusalem  was  to  sell  the 
office  of  high-priest — stiD  filled  by  the  good 
Onias  HI.  —  to  Onias's  brother  Joshua,  who 
changed  his  name  to  Jason  (2  Mace.  iv.  7).  In 
172,  Jerusalem  was  visited  by  Antiochus.  He 
entered  the  city  at  night  by  torch-li^ht  and 
amid  the  aoclamadons  of  Jason  and  his  party, 
and  after  a  short  stay  returnee^  (2  Mace.  iv.  22). 
During  the  absence  of  Antiochus  in  Egypt, 
Jason,  vrho  had  been  driven  out  by  Menelaus, 
suddenly  appeared  bcfbre  Jerusalem  with  a 
thousand  men,  drove  Menelaus  into  the  citadel, 
and  slaughtered  the  citizens  without  mercy. 
The  news  of  these  tumults  reaching  Antiochus 
on  his  way  from  Egypt,  brought  him  again  to 
Jerusalem  (b.c.  170).  He  appears  to  have 
entered  the  city  without  much  aifficulty.  An 
indiscriminate  massacre  of  the  adherents  of 
Ptolemy  followed,  and  then  a  general  pillage 
of  the  contents  of  the  Temple.  The  total  ex- 
termination of  the  Jews  was  resolved  on,  and 
in  two  years  (b.c.  168)  an  army  was  sent  under 
Apollonius  to  carry  the  resolve  into  effect. 
Another  great  slaughter  took  place  on  the  sab- 
bath ;  the  city  was  now  in  its  turn  pillaged  and 
burnt,  and  the  walls  destroyed.  Antiochus 
next  issued  an  edict  to  compel  heathen  wor- 
ship in  all  his  dominions.  The  Temple  was 
reconsecrated  to  Zeus  Olympius  (2  Mace.  vi.  2). 
And  while  the  Jews  were  compelled  not  only 
to  tolerate  but  to  take  an  active  part  in  these 
foreign  abominations,  the  observance  of  tlieir 
own  rites  and  ceremonies — sacrifice,  the  sab- 
bath, circumcision  —  was  absolutely  forbidden. 
The  battles  of  the  Maccabees  were  fought  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  country,  and  it  was  not  till 
the  defeat  of  Lysias  at  Bethznr  that  they  thought 
it  safb  to  venture  into  the  recesses  of  the  cen- 
tral hills.  Then  they  immediately  turned  their 
steps  to  Jerusalem.  The  precincts  of  the  Tem- 
ple were  at  once  cleanseci,  the  polluted  altar 
put  aside,  a  new  one  constructed,  and  the  holy 
vessels  of  the  sanctuary  replaced ;  and  on  the 
third  anniversary  of  the  desecration  —  the  25th 
of  the  month  Chisleu,  in  the  year  B.C.  165, 
the  Temple  was  dedicated  with  a  feast  which 
lasted  for  eight  days.  After  this  the  outer  wall 
of  the  Temple  was  very  much  strengthened  (1 
Mace.  iv.  60),  and  it  was  in  fact  converted  into 
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a  fortress  (comp.  vt.  26,  61,  62),  and  occupied 
by  a  garrison  (iy.  61 ).  The  Acra  was  still 
held  by  the  soldiers  of  Antiochus.  Two  years 
later  (b.c.  163),  Judas  collected  his  people  to 
take  it,  and  began  a  siege  with  banks  and  en- 

?:ines.  In  the  mean  time,  Antiochus  had  died 
B.C.  164),  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Antio- 
chus Eupator,  a  youth.  The  garrison  in  the 
Acra,  finding  themselves  pressed  by  Judas, 
manased  to  communicate  with  the  ung,  who 
brou^t  an  army  from  Antioch,  and  attacked 
Bethzur,  one  of  the  key-positions  of  the  Macca- 
bees. This  obliged  Judas  to  give  up  the  siege 
of  the  Acra,  and  to  march  southwards  against  the 
intruder  (1  Mace.  vi.  32).  Antiochus's  army 
proved  too  much  for  his  UtUe  force,  his  brother 
£leazar  was  killed,  and  he  was  compelled  to 
fell  back  on  Jerusalem,  and  shut  himself  up  in 
the  Temple.  Thither  Lysias,  Antiochus's  gen- 
eral —  and  later,  Antiocnus  himself —  followed 
him  (vi.  48,  51,  57,  62),  and  commenced  an  ac- 
tive sieee.  The  death  of  Jndas  took  place  in 
161 .  After  it  Bacchides  and  Alcimus  again  es- 
tablished themselves  at  Jerusalem  in  the  Acra 
(Jos.  Ant,  xiii.  1,  §3),  and,  in  the  intervals  of 
'  their  contests  with  Jonathan  and  Simon,  added 
much  to  its  fortifications.  In  the  second  month 
(May)  of  160  the  high-priest  Alcimus  began  to 
make  some  alterations  m  the  Temple,  apparent- 
ly doing  away  with  the  enclosure  between  one 
court  and  another,  and  in  particular  demolish- 
ing some  wall  or  building,  to  which  peculiar 
sanctity  was  attached  as  "  the  work  of  the 
prophets"  {\  Mocc.  ix.  54).  Bacchides  re- 
turned to  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem  remained 
without  molestation  for  a  period  of  seven  years. 
All  this  time  the  Acra  was  held  by  the  Macedo- 
nian garrison  {Ant,  xiii.  4,  §  92),  and  the  male- 
content  Jews,  who  still  held  the  hostages  taken 
ftom  the  other  part  of  the  community  ( 1  Mace. 
X.  6).  In  the  year  153,  Jonathan  was  made 
hi^h-priest  In  145,  he  b^an  to  invest  the  Acra 
(xi.  20 ;  Ant.  xiii.  4,  §  9) ;  but,  owing  partly  to 
the  strength  of  the  nlace,  and  partly  to  the  con- 
stant dissensions  abroad,  the  siege  made  litde 
])rogress  during  fully  two  years.  In  the  mean 
time,  Jonathan  was  killed  at  Ptolemais,  and  Si- 
mon succeeded  him  both  as  chief  and  as  high- 
priest  (xiii.  8,  42).  The  investment  of  the 
Acra  proved  successful,  but  three  years  still 
elapsed  before  this  enormously  strone  place 
could  be  reduced,  and  at  last  tne  gamson  ca- 
pitulated only  from  famine  (xiii.  49 ;  comp.  21 ). 
Simon  entered  it  on  the  23d  of  the  2d  month 
B.C.  142.  The  fortress  was  then  entirely  de- 
molished, and  the  eminence  on  which  it  had 
stood  lowered,  until  it  was  reduced  below  the 
height  of  the  Temple  hill  beside  it  The  valley 
nonh  of  Moriah  was  probably  filled  up  at  this 
time.  A  fort  was  then  built  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Temple  hill,  apparently  against  the  wall, 
so  as  directly  to  command  the  site  of  the  Acra, 
and  here  Simon  and  his  immediate  followers 
resided  (xiii.  52).  One  of  the  first  steps  of  his 
son  John  Hyrcanus  was  to  secure  both  the  city 
and  the  Temple.  Shortly  after  this,  Antiochus 
Sidetes,  kin^  of  Syria,  attacked  Jerusalem.  To 
invest  the  city,  and  cut  off  all  chance  of  es- 
cape, it  was  encircled  by  a  girdle  of  seven 
camps.  The  active  operations  of  the  siege 
were  carried  on  as  usual  at  the  north,  where 


the  level  ground  comes  up  to  the  walls.  The 
sieee  was  ultimately  relin<|ui8hed.  Antiochus 
wished  to  place  a  garrison  m  the  city,  but  this 
the  late  experience  of  the  Jews  forbade,  and  hos- 
tages and  a  payment  were  substituted.  After 
Antiochus's  departure,  Hyrcanus  carefully  re- 
paired the  damage  done  to  the  walls  (5  Mace, 
xxi.  18).  During  the  rest  of  his  long  and  suc- 
cessful reign,  John  Hyrcanus  resided  at  Jerusa- 
lem, ably  administering  the  government  fh)m 
thence,  and  regularly  fulfilling  the  duties  of  the 
high-priest  (see  5  Mace,  xxiii.  3).  He  was  suc- 
ceeded (b.c.  107)  by  his  son  Aristobulus.  Like 
his  predecessors,  he  was  high-priest ;  but  unlike 
them  he  assumed  the  title  as  well  as  the  power 
of  a  king  (5  Mace,  xxvii.  1 ).  His  brother  Alex- 
ander Janneas  (b.c.  105),  who  succeeded  him, 
was  mainly  engaged  in  wars  at  a  distance  from 
Jerusalem.  About  the  year  95,  the  animosities 
of  the  Pharisees  and  Saddncees  came  to  an 
alarming  explosion.  Alexander's  severities 
made  him  extremely  unpopular  with  both  par- 
ties, and  led  to  their  inviting  the  aid  of  Deme- 
trius Euchserus,  king  of  Syria,  against  him. 
The  actions  between  them  were  fought  at  a  dis- 
tance from  Jerusalem;  but  the  city  did  not 
escape  a  share  in  the  horrors  of  war ;  for  when, 
after  some  fluctuations,  Alexander  returned 
successful,  he  crucified  publicly  800  of  his  op> 
ponents,  and  had  their  wives  and  children 
butchered  before  their  eyes,  while  he  and  his 
concubines  feasted  in  sight  of  the  whole  scene 
{Ant.  xiii.  14,  §  2).  Such  an  iron  sway  as  thia 
was  enough  to  crush  all  opposition,  and  Alex- 
ander reigned  till  the  year  79  without  further 
disturbances.  The  "  monument  of  King  Alex- 
ander "  was  doubtless  his  tomb.  In  spite  of 
opposition  the  Pharisees  were  now  by  far  the 
most  powerful  party  in  Jcmsalen:,  and  Alexan- 
der had  therefore  before  his  death  instructed  his 
queen,  Alexandra, — whom  he  left  to  succeed 
him  with  two  sons,  —  to  commit  herself  to 
them.  The  elder  of  the  two  sons,  Hyrcanus, 
was  made  high-priest,  and  Aristobulus  had  the 
command  of  the  army.  The  queen  lived  till 
the  year  70.  On  her  death,  Hyrcanus  attempt- 
ed to  take  the  crown,  but  was  opposed  by  nis 
brother,  to  whom  in  three  months  he  yielded  its 
possession,  Aristobulus  becoming  king  in  the 
year  69.  The  brothers  soon  quarrellra  again, 
when  Hyrcanus  called  to  his  assistance  Aretas, 
king  of  Damascus.  Before  this  new  enemy, 
Aristobulus  fled  to  Jerusalem,  and  took  refuce 
within  the  fortifications  of  the  Temple.  The 
siege  was  interrupted  and  eventually  raised  by 
the  interference  of  Scaurus,  one  of  Pompey  a 
lieutenants,  to  whom  Aristobulus  paid  400  Ud- 
ents  for  the  relief.  This  was  in  the  year  65.  Pom- 
pey advanced  from  Damascus  by  way  of  Jeri- 
cho. As  he  approached  Jerusalem ,  Aristobulus, 
who  found  the  city  too  much  divided  for  effect- 
ual resistance,  met  him,  and  ofiered  a  large  sum 
of  money,  and  surrender.  Pompey  sent  forward 
Gabinius  to  take  possession  of  tne  place;  but 
the  bolder  party  among  the  adherents  of  Aris- 
tobulus had  meantime  gained  the  ascendency*, 
and  he  found  the  gates  dosed.  Pompey  on  this 
threw  the  king  into  chains,  and  advanced  on 
Jerusalem.  Hyrcanus  was  in  possession  of  the 
city,  and  received  the  invader  with  open  arms. 
The  Temple  on  the  other  hand  was  held  by  the 
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party  of  Aristobulus,  which  included  the  priests, 
rompej  appears  to  have  stationed  some  part  of 
his  force  on  the  high  ground  west  of  the  city,  but 
he  himself  commanded  in  person  at  die  north. 
The  first  efibrts  of  his  solmers  were  devoted  to 
filling  up  the  ditch  and  the  valley,  and  to  con- 
structing the  banks  on  which  to  place  the  mili- 
tary en^ncs,  for  which  purpose  mey  cut  down 
all  the  timber  in  the  environs.  Pompey  remarked 
that  on  the  seventh  day  the  Jews  regularly  de- 
sisted from  fighting,  and  this  afibrdMl  the  Ro- 
mans a  great  advantage,  for  it  gave  them  the 
opportunity  of  moving  the  engines  and  towers 
nearer  tlie  walls.  At  the  end  of  three  months 
the  besiegers  had  approached  so  close  to  the 
wall,  that  the  battermg-rams  could  be  worked, 
and  a  breach  was  effected  in  the  largest  of  the 
towers,  through  which  the  Romans  entered,  and 
after  an  obstinate  resistance,  and  loss  of  life,  re- 
mained masters  of  the  Temple.  Hyrcanus  was 
continued  in  his  high-priesthood,  but  without  the 
title  of  king;  a  tribute  was  laid  upon  the  city, 
the  walls  were  entirely  demolished.  The  Tem- 
ple was  taken  in  the  year  63,  in  the  third  month 
( Sivan) ,  on  the  day  of  a  great  fast ;  probably  that 
for  Jeroboam,  which  was  held  on  the  2dd  of  that 
month.  During  the  next  few  years  nothing  oc- 
curred to  affect  Jerusalem.  In  56,  it  was  made 
the  seat  of  one  of  the  five  senates  or  Sanhedrim. 
Two  years  afterwards  (b.g.  54)  the  rapacious 
Crnssus  plundered  the  city  not  only  of  the 
money  which  Pompey  had  spared,  but  of  a  con- 
siderable treasure  accumulated  from  the  contri- 
butions of  Jews  throughout  the  world,  in  all 
a  sum  of  10,000  talents,  or  about  2,000,000/. 
sterling.  During  this  time,  Hyrcanus  remained 
at  Jerusalem,  acting  under  the  advice  of  Anti- 
pater  the  Idum»an,  his  chief  minister.  The 
year  47  is  memorable  for  the  first  appearance 
of  Antipater'd  son  Herod  in  Jerusalem.  Antig- 
onus,  the  younger  and  only  surviving  son  of 
Aristobulus,  suddenly  appeared  in  the  country 
supported  by  a  Parthian  army.  So  sudden 
was  his  approach,  that  he  sot  into  the  city 
and  reached  the  palace  in  the  upper  market- 
place —  the  modem  Zion  —  without  resistance. 
Here,  however,  he  was  met  by  Hyrcanus 
and  Phasaelus  with  a  strong  party  of  sol- 
diers, and  driven  into  the  Temple.  Pacorus, 
the  Parthian  general,  was  lying  outside  the 
walls,  and  at  the  earnest  request  of  Anti«)nus, 
he  and  500  horse  were  admitted,  ostensibly  to 
mediate.  The  result  was  that  Phasaelus  and 
Hyrcanus  were  outwitted,  and  Herod  overpow- 
ered, the  Parthians  got  possession  of  the  place, 
and  Antigonus  was  made  king.  Thus  did  Je- 
rusalem (B.C.  40)  find  itself  in  the  hands  of  the 
Parthians.  In  three  months,  Herod  returned 
from  Rome  kins  of  Judssa,  and  in  the  beginning 
of  39  appeared  before  Jerusalem  with  a  force  of 
Romans,  commanded  by  Silo,  and  pitched  his 
camp  on  the  west  side  of  the  city.  Other  oc- 
currences, however,  called  him  awav  fVom  the 
sieg^e  at  this  time.  In  37,  Herod  appeared 
again.  He  came,  as  Pompey  had  done,  from 
Jericho,  and,  like  Pompey,  ne  pitched  his  camp 
and  made  his  attack  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Temple.  For  a  short  time  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  operaiaons,  Herod  absented  himself 
for  his  marriage  at  Samaria  with  Mariamne. 
On  his  return  he  was  joined  by  Sosins,  the  Ro- 


man governor  of  Sjrria,  with  a  force  of  ttom 
50,000  to  60,000  men,  and  the  sii^  was  then 
resumed  in  earnest  The  first  of  the  two  walls 
was  taken  in  forty  days,  and  the  second  in  fif- 
teen more.  The  siege  is  said  to  have  occupied 
in  all  five  months.  Herod's  first  care  was  to 
put  down  the  Asmonean  party.  The  appoint- 
ment of  the  high-priest  was  the  next  considera- 
tion. Herod  tnerefore  bestowed  the  office  (b.c. 
36)  on  one  Ananel,  a  former  adherent  of  his, 
and  a  Babylonian  Jew.  Ananel  was  soon  dis- 
placed through  the  machinations  of  Alexandra, 
mother  of  Herod's  wife  Mariamne,  who  pre- 
vailed on  him  to  appoint  her  son  Aristobulus,  a 
youth  of  sixteen,  but  he  was  soon  after  mur- 
dered at  Jericho,  and  then  Ananel  resumed  the 
office.  The  intrigues  and  tragedies  of  the  next 
thirty  years  are  too  complicated  and  too  long  to 
be  treated  of  here.  In  the  year  34,  the  city  waa 
visited  by  Cleopatra.  In  the  spring  of  31,  the 
vear  of  the  battle  of  Actium,  Judiea  was  visited 
by  an  earthquake,  the  effects  of  which  appear  to 
have  been  indeed  tremendous.  The  panic  at 
Jerusalem  was  very  severe.  The  following  year 
was  distinguished  bv  the  death  of  Hyrcanus, 
who,  though  more  than  eighty  years  old,  was 
killed  by  Herod,  to  remove  the  last  remnant  of 
the  Asmonean  race.  Herod  now  began  to  en- 
courage foreign  practices  and  usages.  Amongst 
his  acts  of  this  description  was  the  building  of 
a  theatre  at  Jerusalem.  Of  its  situation  no  in- 
formation is  given,  nor  have  any  traces  yet 
been  discovered.  The  zealous  Jews  took  fire  at 
these  innovations,  and  Herod  only  narrowly  es- 
caped assassination.  At  this  time  he  occupied 
the  old  palace  of  the  Asmoneans.  He  had  now 
also  completed  the  improvements  of  the  Anto- 
nia,  the  fortress  built  bv  John  Hyrcanus  on  the 
foundations  of  Simon  Maccabfleus.  A  descrip- 
tion of  this  celebrated  fortress  will  be  given  in 
treating  of  the  Temple.  The  year  25  —  the 
next  aner  the  attempt  on  Herod's  life  in  the 
theatre — was  one  of  great  misfortunes.  In  this 
year  or  the  next  Herod  took  another  wife,  the 
daughter  of  an  obscure  priest  of  Jerusalem 
named  Simon.  It  was  probably  on  the  occasion 
of  this  marriage  that  he  built  a  new  and  exten- 
sive palace  immediately  adjoining  the  old  wall, 
at  the  north-west  comer  of  the  upper  city, 
about  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  Latin  con- 
vent But  all  Herod's  works  in  Jerusalem  were 
eclipsed  by  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  in 
more  than  its  former  extent  and  magnificence. 
He  announced  his  intention  in  the  year  19, 
probably  when  the  people  were  collected  in  Je- 
rusalem at  the  Passover.  The  completion  of 
the  sanctuary  itself  on  the  anniversary  of  Her- 
od's inauguration,  B.C.  16,  was  celebrated  by 
lavish  sacrifices  and  a  great  fbast.  About  B.C. 
9 — eight  years  from  the  commencement — the 
court  and  cloisters  of  the  Temple  were  finished. 
At  this  time  equally  magnificent  works  were 
being  carried  on  in  another  part  of  the  city, 
viz.,  in  the  old  wall  at  the  north-west  comer. 
In  or  about  the  year  7,  Herod  bad  fixed  a  large 
golden  eagle,  the  symbol  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire (Judaea  was  now  a  province),  over  the  en- 
trance to  the  Sanctuary.  This  had  excited  the 
indignation  of  the  Jews,  and  especially  of  two 
of  the  chief  rabbis,  who  instigated  their  disci- 
ples to  tear  it  down.    Being  taken  before  Herod, 
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the  rabbis  defended  their  condact,  and  were 
burnt  alive.  The  high-priest  Matthias  was  de- 
posed, and  Joazar  took  his  place.  This  was  the 
litate  of  things  in  Jerusalem  when  Herod  died. 
The  goYemment  of  Judasa,  and  therefore  of 
Jerusalem,  had  by  the  will  of  Herod  been  be- 
queathe! to  Archelans.  During  Archelaus' 
absence  at  Rome,  Jerusalem  was  in  charge  of 
Sabinus,  the  Roman  procurator  of  the  province, 
and  the  tumults  were  renewed  with  worse  re- 
sults. In  the  year  3  B.C.,  Archelaos  returned 
from  Rome  etnnarch  of  the  southern  province. 
He  immediately  displaced  Joazar,  wnom  his 
father  had  made  high-priest  after  the  affair  of 
the  Eagle,  and  put  Joazar's  brother  Eleazar  in 
his  stead.  Judasa  was  now  reduced  to  an  ordi- 
nary Roman  province ;  the  procurator  of  which 
resided,  not  at  Jerussdem,  out  at  Csesarea  on 
the  coast.  The  first  appointed  was  Coponius, 
who  accompanied  Qnirinus  to  the  country  im- 
mediately on  the  disgrace  of  Archelaus.  Two 
incidents  at  once  most  opposite  in  their  charac- 
ter, and  in  their  significance  to  that  age  and  to 
ourselves,  occurred  during  the  procuratorship 
of  Coponius.  First,  in  the  year  8,  the  finding 
of  Christ  in  the  Temple.  The  second  was 
nothing  less  than  the  pollution  of  the  Temple 
by  some  Samaritans,  who  secretly  brought  hu 
man  bones,  and  strewed  them  aliout  the  clois- 
ters during  the  night  of  the  Passover.  In  or 
about  A.D.  10,  Coponius  was  succeeded  by  M. 
Ambivius,  and  he  by  Annius  Rufns.  In  14, 
Augustus  died,  and  with  Tiberius  came  a  new 
procurator — Val.  Gratns,  who  held  office  till 
26,  when  he  was  rcplacxKl  by  Pontius  Pilate.  — 
A.D.  29.  At  the  Passover  of  this  year  our  Lord 
nuide  His  first  recorded  visit  to  'the  city  since 
His  boyhood  (John  ii.  13).  —  a.d.  33.  At  the 
Passover  of  this  year  occurred  His  crucifixion 
and  resurrection.  In  a.d.  37,  Pilate  having 
been  recalled  to  Rome,  Jerusalem  was  visited 
by  Vitellius,  the  prefect  of  SjTia,  at  the  time 
of  the  Pa^soyer.  In  the  following  year  Stephen 
was  stoned.  The  Christians  were  greatly  per- 
secuted, and  all,  except  the  Apostles,  driven 
out  of  Jerusalem  (Acts  viii.  1,  xi.  19).  In  a.d. 
40,  Vitellius  was  superseded  by  P.  Petronius, 
who  arrived  in  Palestine  with  an  order  to  place 
in  the  Temple  a  statue  of  Caligula.  This  order 
was  ultimately  countermanded.  With  the  ac- 
cession of  Clandios  in  41  came  an  edict  of  tole- 
ration to  the  Jews.  Agrippa  resided  very  much 
at  Jerusalem,  and  added  materially  to  its  pros- 
perity and  convenience.  The  city  nad  for  some 
time  been  extending  itself  towards  the  north, 
and  a  large  suburb  had  come  into  existence  on 
the  high  ground  north  of  the  Temple,  and  out- 
side of  the  "second  waif  which  enclosed  the 
northern  part  of  the  great  central  valley  of  tlie 
city.  Hitherto  the  outer  portion  of  this  suburb 
—  which  was  called  Bezetha,  or  "  New  Town," 
and  had  grown  up  very  rapidly — was  unpro- 
tected by  any  formal  wall,  and  practically  lay 
open  to  attack.  This  defenceless  condition  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  Agrippa,  who,  like  the 
first  Herod,  was  a  great  builder ;  and  he  com- 
menced enclosing  it  in  so  substantial  and  mag- 
nificent a  manner  as  to  excite  the  suspicions  of 
the  prefect,  at  whose  instance  it  was  stopped 
by  Claudius.  Subsequently  the  Jews  seem  to 
liAve    purchased  permission  to  complete  the 


work.  The  year  43  is  memorable  as  that  of 
St.  Paul's  first  visit  to  Jerusalem  after  his  con* 
version.  The  year  44  began  with  the  murder 
of  St.  James  by  Agrippa  (Acts  xii.  I ),  followed 
at  the  Passover  by  the  miprisonment  and  escape 
of  St  Peter.  Shortly  after,  Agrippa  himself 
died.  Cuspius  Fadus  arrived  from  Rome  as 
procurator,  and  Longinus  as  prefect  of  Syria. 
In  45  commenced  a  severe  famme,  which  lasted 
two  years.  At  the  end  of  this  year,  St.  Paul 
arrived  in  Jerusalem  for  the  second  time.  — a.d. 
48.  Fadus  was  succeeded  by  Ventidius  Cuma- 
nus.  A  frightful  tumult  happened  at  the  Pass- 
over of  this  year,  caused,  as  on  former  occa- 
sions, by  the  presence  of  the  Roman  soldiers  in 
the  Antonia  and  in  the  courts  and  cloisters  of 
the  Temple  during  the  festival.  Cumanus  was 
recalled,  and  Felix  appointed  in  his  room.  A 
set  of  ferocious  fanatics,  whom  Josephus  calls 
Sicarii,  had  lately  begun  to  make  their  appear- 
ance in  the  city.  In  tact,  not  only  Jerusalem, 
but  the  whole  country  fiir  and  wide,  was  in  the 
most  frightful  confusion  and  insecurity.  At 
length  a  riot  at  CsBsarea  of  the  most  serious  de> 
scription  caused  the  recall  of  Felix,  and  in  the 
end  of  60,  or  the  l)eginning  of  61,  Porcius  Fks- 
TOB  succeeded  him  as  procurator.  Festus  was 
an  able  and  upright  ofiicer  {B.J.  ii.  14,  §  1), 
and  at  the  same  time  conciliatory  towards  the 
Jews  (Acts  XXV.  9).  In  the  brief  period  of  his 
administration  he  kept  down  th<ii  robbers  with 
a  strong  hand,  and  gave  the  province  a  short 
breathing  time.  His  interview  with  St  Paul 
(Acts  XXV.,  xxvi.)  took  place,  not  at  Jerusalem, 
but  at  Csesarea.  In  62  (probably)  Festus  died, 
and  was  succeeded  by  A  loin  us.  He  began  his 
rule  by  endeavoring  to  keep  down  the  Sicarii 
and  other  disturbers  of  the  peace ;  and  indeed 
he  preserved  throughout  a  snow  of  justice  and 
vigor,  though  in  secret  greedy  and  rapacious. 
Bad  as  Albinus  had  been,  Gessius  Florus,  who 
succeeded  him  in  65,  was  worse.  At  the  Pa8s> 
over,  probably  in  66,  when  Cestius  Gallus,  the 
prefect  of  Syria,  visited  Jerusalem,  the  wholb 
assembled  people  besought  him  for  redress ;  but 
without  effect.  Florus'  next  attempt  was  to 
obtain  some  of  the  treasure  from  the  Temple. 
He  demanded  17  talents  in  the  name  of  the 
emperor.  The  demand  produced  a  frantic  dis- 
turbance. That  night  Florus  took  up  his 
quarters  in  the  royal  palace  —  that  of  Herod  at 
tne  N.W.  comer  of  the  city.  On  the  following 
morning  he  demanded  that  the  leaders  of  the 
late  riot  should  be  given  up.  On  their  refusal, 
he  ordered  his  soldiers  to  plunder  the  upper 
city.  This  order  was  but  too  faithfully  earned 
out.  Foiled  in  his  attempt  to  press  through 
the  old  city  up  into  the  Antonia,  he  relin- 
quished the  attempt,  and  withdrew  to  Cossarea. 
Cestius  GtUlus,  the  prefect,  now  found  it  neces- 
sary for  him  to  visit  the  city  in  person.  Agrip- 
pa had  shortly  before  returned  from  Alexandria, 
and  had  done  much  to  calm  the  people.  The 
seditious  party  in  the  Temple,  led  by  young 
Eleazar,  son  of  Ananias,  rejected  the  OTOrlngs 
of  the  Roman  emperor,  which,  since  the  time 
of  Julius  Caesar,  had  been  regularly  made. 
This,  as  a  direct  renunciation  of  alle^:iance,  was 
the  true  beginning  of  the  war  with  Rome. 
Hostilities  at  once  began.  The  peace  party* 
headed  by  the  high -priest,  and  fortified  by 
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Agrippa's  soldiers,  threw  themaelves  into  the 
npper  citjr.  The  insturgents  held  the  Temple 
and  the  lower  city.  In  the  Antonia  was  a 
small  Roman  garrison.  Fierce  contests  lasted 
for  seven  dsnrs,  each  side  endeavoring  to  take 
possession  of  the  part  held  by  the  ouer.  At 
last  &e  insnreents  became  masters  of  both 
city  and  Temple.  But  they  wei-e  not  to  remain 
so  long.  Cestius  Gallus  advanced  firom  Scopus 
on  the  city.  He  encamped  opposite  the  palace 
at  the  foot  of  the  second  wall.  The  Jews  re- 
tired to  the  upper  city  and  to  the  Temple.  For 
five  days,  Cestius  assaulted  the  wall  without 
success ;  on  the  sixth,  he  resolved  to  make  one 
more  attempt.  He  could  efifect  nothing,  and 
when  night  came  he  drew  off  to  his  camp  at 
Scopus.  Thither  the  insuigents  followed  him, 
and  in  three  days  gave  him  one  of  the  most 
complete  defeats  that  a  Roman  army  had  ever 
nndeigone.  War  with  Rome  was  now  inevi- 
table. The  walls  were  repaired,  arms  and  war- 
like instruments  and  machines  of  all  kinds 
fabricated,  and  other  preparations  made.  In 
this  attitude  of  expectation,  the  city  remained 
while  Vespasian  was  reducing  the  north  of  the 
country,  and  till  the  fall  of  Giscala  (Oct.  or 
Nov.  67).  Two  years  and  a  half  elapsed  till 
Titus  appeared  biefore  the  walls  of  Jerusalem. 
The  whole  of  that  time  was  occupied  in  con- 
tests between  the  moderate  party  and  the  Zeal- 
ots or  fiinatics.  At  the  begmnme  of  70,  when 
Titus  made  his  appearance,  the  Zealots  them- 
selves were  divided  into  two  parties — that  of 
John  of  Giscala  and  Eleasiar,  who  held  the  Tem- 
ple and  its  courts  and  the  Antonia — 8,400  men ; 
that  of  Simon  Bar-Gioras,  whose  head-quarters 
were  in  the  tower  Phasaelus,  and  who  held  the 
npper  city,  the  lower  city  in  the  valley  and  the 
district  where  the  old  Acra  had  formerly  stood, 
north  of  the  Temple  — 10,000  men,  and  5,000 
Idumsoans,  in  all  a  force  of  between  23,000  and 
24,000  soldiers  trained  in  the  civil  encounters 
of  the  last  two  yj^ars  to  great  skill  and  thorough 
recklessness.  The  numbers  of  the  other  in- 
habitants it  is  extremeW  difficult  to  decide. 
Titus's  force  consisted  of  four  legions  and  some 
auxiliaries  —  at  the  outside  30,000  men.  These 
were  disposed  on  their  first  arrival  in  three 
camps  —  the  12th  and  15th  legions  on  the 
ridge  of  Scopus,  about  a  mile  north  of  the  city ; 
the  5th  a  little  in  the  rear,  and  the  10th  on  uie 
top  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  to  guard  the  road 
to  the  Jordan  Valley.  The  first  operation  was 
to  dear  the  ground  between  Scoj>us  and  the 
north  wall  of  the  city.  This  occupied  four  days. 
The  next  sten  was  to  get  possession  of  the 
outer  wall.  The  point  of  attack  chosen  was 
in  Simon's  portion  of  the  city,  at  a  low  and 
coroparadvely  weak  ^ace  near  the  monument 
of  John  Hyrcanus.  Round  this  spot  the  three 
legions  erected  banks,  from  which  they  opened 
batteries,  pushing  up  the  rams  and  other  en- 
l^nes  of  attack  to  the  foot  of  the  wall.  Mean- 
time from  their  camp  on  the  Mount  of  Olives 
the  10th  l^on  battered  the  Temple  and  the 
east  side  of  the  city.  A  breach  was  made  on 
the  7th  Artemisius  (cir.  April  15) ;  and  here 
the  Romans  entered,  driving  the  Jews  before 
them  to  the  second  wall.  Titus  now  lay  with 
the  second  wall  of  the  city  close  to  him  on  his 
right.     He  preferred,  1)eK>re  advancing,  to  get 
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possession  of  the  second  wall.  In  five  days  a 
breach  was  again  effected.  The  district  into 
which  the  Romans  had  now  penetrated  was  the 
e^feat  valley  which  lay  between  the  two  main 
hills  of  the  city.  Before  attacking  the  Antonia, 
Titus  resolved  to  give  his  troops  a  few  days' 
rest.  He  therefore  called  in  the  10th  legion 
from  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  held  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  whole  army  on  the  ground  north 
of  the  Temple.  But  the  opportunity  was 
thrown  away  upon  the  Jews,  and,  after  four 
days,  orders  were  given  to  recommence  the  at- 
tack. Hitherto  the  assault  had  been  almost 
entirely  on  the  city :  it  was  now  to  be  simul- 
taneous on  city  ana  Temple.  Accordingly  two 
pairs  of  large  batteries  were  constructed,  Uie 
one  pair  in  front  of  Antonia,  the  other  at  the  old 
point  of  attack  —  the  monument  of  John  Hyr- 
canus. They  absorbed  the  incessant  labor  of 
seventeen  da^s,  and  were  complet^  on  the 
29th  Artemisius  ^cir.  May  7).  But  the  Jews 
undermined  the  oanks,  and  the  labor  oc  the 
Romans  was  totally  destroyed.  At  the  other 
point,  Simon  had  maintained  a  resistance  with 
all  his  former  intrepidity,  and  more  tiian  his 
former  success.  It  now  oecame  plain  to  Titus 
that  some  other  measures  for  the  reduction  of 
the  place  must  be  adopted.  A  council  of  war 
was  therefore  held,  and  it  was  resolved  to  en- 
compass the  whole  place  with  a  wall,  and  then 
recommence  the  assault  Its  entire  length  was 
39  furlongs,  —  very  near  5  miles ;  and  it  con- 
tained 13  stations  or  guard-houses.  The  whole 
strength  of  the  army  was  employed  on  the  work, 
and  it  was  completed  in  the  short  space  of  three 
days.  The  siege  was  then  vigorously  pressed. 
The  north  attack  was  relinquished,  and  the 
whole  force  concentrated  on  the  Antonia.  On 
the  5th  Panemus  (June  11)  the  Antonia  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Romans  (Jos.,  Bell.  Jud.,  yL  1, 
§7).  Another  week  was  occupied  in  breaking 
down  the  outer  walls  of  the  fortress  for  the  pas- 
sage of  the  machines,  and  a  further  delay  took 
place  in  erecting  new  banks,  on  the  fresh  level, 
for  the  bombardment  and  battery  of  the  Tem- 
ple. But  the  Romans  gradually  gained  ground. 
At  length,  on  the  tenth  da^  of  Ab  (July  15), 
by  die  wanton  act  of  a  soldier,  contrary  to  the 
intention  of  Titue,  and  in  spite  of  every  exer- 
tion he  could  make  to  8top  it,  the  sanctuary  i^ 
self  was  fired.  It  was,  by  one  of  those  rare 
coincidences  that  sometimes  occur,  the  very 
same  month  and  day  of  the  month  that  the  first 
Temple  had  been  burnt  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 
The  whole  of  the  cloisters  that  had  hitherto 
escaped  were  now  all  burnt  and  demolished. 
Only  the  edifice  of  the  sanctuary  itself  still  re- 
mained. The  Temple  was  at  last  gained ;  but 
it  seemed  as  if  hair  the  work  remained  to  be 
done.  The  upper  city  was  still  to  be  taken. 
Titus  first  tried  a  parley.  His  terms,  however, 
were  rejected,  and  no  alternative  was  left  him 
but  to  force  on  the  siege.  The  whole  of  the 
low  part  of  the  town  was  burnt  It  took  18 
days  to  erect  the  necessary  works  for  the  siege ; 
the  four  legions  were  once  more  stationed  at  the 
west  or  north-west  comer  where  Herod's  palace 
abutted  on  the  wall,  and  where  the  three  mag- 
nificent and  impregnable  towers  of  Hippicus, 
Phasaelus,  and  Mariamne,  rose  conspicuous. 
This  was  the  main  attack.    It  was  commenced 
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on  the  7th  of  Gorpieus  (cir.  Sept.  11),  and  by 
the  next  day  a  breach  was  made  in  the  wall, 
and  the  Romans  at  last  entered  the  city.  The 
city  being  taken,  such  parts  as  had  escaped  the 
former  conflagrations  were  burned,  and  the 
whole  of  both  city  and  Temple  was  ordered  to 
be  demolished,  excepting  the  west  wall  of  the 
upper  city,  and  Herod's  three  great  towers  at 
the  north-west  comer,  which  were  left  standing 
as  memorials  of  the  massive  nature  of  the  for- 
tifications. —  From  its  destruction  by  Titus,  to  the 
present  time.  — For  more  than  fifty  years  after  its 
destruction  by  Titus,  Jerusalem  disappears  from 
history.  During  the  revolts  of  the  Jews  in 
Cvrenaica,  Egypt,  Cyprus,  and  Mesopotamia, 
which  disturlx^d  the  latter  years  of  Tnyan,  the 
recovery  of  tlieir  city  was  never  attempted. 
But  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian  it  again  emei^ed 
from  its  obscurity,  and  became  the  centre  of  an 
insurrection,  to  subdue  which  the  best  blood 
of  Rome  was  shed.  In  despair  of  keeping  the 
Jews  in  subjection  by  other  means,  the  Emperor 
had  formed  a  design  to  restore  Jerusalem,  and 
thus  prevent  it  from  ever  becoming  a  rallying- 
point  for  this  turbulent  race.  In  furtherance 
of  his  plan,  he  had  sent  thither  a  colony  of 
veterans,  in  numbers  sufficient  for  the  defence 
of  a  position  so  strong  by  nature  against  the 
then  Kubwn  modes  of  attack.  The  embers  of 
revolt,  lonff  smouldering,  burst  into  a  flame 
soon  after  Hadrian's  departure  from  the  East  in 
▲.D.  132.  At  an  early  period  in  the  revolt  the 
Jews  under  Bar-Cocheba  became  masters  of 
Jerusalem,  and  attempted  to  rebuild  the  Temple. 
Hadrian,  alarmed  at  tnc  rapid  spread  of  the  insur- 
rection, and  the  ineffectual  efforts  of  his  troops  to 
repress  it,  summoned  from  Britain  Julius  Seve- 
ms,  the  greatest  general  of  his  time,  to  take  the 
command  of  the  army  of  Judaea.  Two  years 
were  spent  in  a  fierce  guerilla  warfare  l>efore 
Jerusalem  was  taken,  after  a  desperate  defence 
in  which  Bar-Cocheba  perished.  But  the  war 
did  not  end  with  the  capture  of  the  city.  The 
Jews  in  great  force  had  occupied  the  fortress 
of  Bether,  and  there  maintained  a  struggle  with 
all  the  tenacity  of  despair  against  the  repeated 
onsets  of  the  Romans.  At  length,  worn  out  by 
famine  and  disease,  they  yielded  on  the  9th  of 
the  month  Ab,  a.d.  135.  Bar-Cocheba  has  left 
traces  of  his  occupation  of  Jerusalem  in  coins 
which  were  struck  during  the  first  two  years  of 
the  war.  Hadrian's  first  policy,  after  the  sup- 
pression of  the  revolt,  was  to  obliterate  the  ex- 
istence of  Jenisalem  as  a  city.  The  ruins  which 
Titus  had  left  were  razed  to  the  ground,  and  the 
plough  passed  over  the  foundations  of  the  Tem- 
ple. A  colony  of  Roman  citizens  occupied  the 
new  city,  which  rose  from  the  ashes  of^Jemsa- 
lem,  and  their  number  was  afterwards  aug- 
mented by  the  Emperor's  veteran  legionaries. 
It  was  not,  however,  till  the  following  year,  a.d. 
136,  that  Hadrian,  on  celebrating  his  Vicennalia, 
bestowed  upon  the  new  city  the  name  of  ^lia 
Capitolina,  combining  with  his  own  family 
title  the  name  of  Jupiter  of  the  Capitol,  the 

fuardian  deity  of  the  colony.  Jews  were  for- 
idden  to  enter  on  pain  of  (Icath.  About  the 
middle  of  the  4th  century,  the  Jews  were  al- 
lowed to  visit  the  neighborhood,  and  afterwards, 
once  a  year,  to  enter  the  cit|r  itself,  and  weep 
over  it  on  the  anniversary  of  its  capture.    So 


completely  were  all  traces  of  the  ancient  city 
obliterated,  that  its  very  name  was  in  process 
of  time  forsotten.  It  was  not  till  after  Con- 
stantine  built  the  Martyrion  on  the  site  of  the 
crucifixion,  that  its  ancient  appellation  was  re- 
vived. —  After  the  inauguration  of  the  new  col- 
ony of  ^lia,  the  annals  of  the  city  again  re- 
lapse into  obscurity.  The  aj^d  Empress  Hele- 
na, mother  of  Constantine,  visited  Falestine  in 
A.D.  326,  and,  according  to  tradition,  erected 
magnificent  churehes  at  Bethlehem,  and  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives.  Her  son,  fired  with  the  same 
zeal,  swept  away  the  shrine  of  Astarte,  which 
occupied  the  site  of  the  resurrection,  and  found- 
ed in  its  stead  a  chapel  or  oratory.  In  the 
reign  of  Julian  (a.d.  362),  the  Jews,  with  the 
permission  and  at  the  instigation  of  the  Em- 

Seror,  made  an  abortive  attempt  to  lay  the  fonn- 
ations  of  a  temple.  —  During  the  fourth  and 
fifth  centuries,  Jerusalem  became  the  centre  of 
attraction  for  pilgrims  fh)m  all  regions,  and  its 
bishops  contended  with  those  of  Csesarea  for 
the  supremacy ;  but  it  was  not  till  after  the 
council  of  Clialccdon  (451-453)  that  it  was 
made  an  independent  patriarchate.  In  529,  the 
Emperor  Justinian  founded  at  Jerusalem  a 
splendid  church  in  honor  of  the  Virgin,  which 
has  been  identified  by  most  writers  with  the 
building  known  in  modem  times  as  the  Mosque 
el-Aksa,  but  of  which  probably  no  remains  now 
exist.  For  nearly  five  centuries,  the  city  had 
been  free  ftoxa  the  horrors  of  war.  But  this 
rest  was  roughly  broken  by  the  invading  Per^ 
sian  army  under  Chosroes  II.  The  city  was 
invested,  and  taken  by  assault  in  June,  614. 
After  a  struggle  of  fourteen  years,  the  imperial 
arms  were  acain  victorious,  and  in  628  Herac- 
lius  entered  Jerusalem  on  foot.  The  dominion 
of  the  Christians  in  the  Holy  City  was  now  rap- 
idly drawing  to  a  close.  After  an  obstinate 
defence  of  four  months,  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
against  the  impetuous  attacks  of  the  Arabs,  the 
patriarch  Sophronius  surrendered  to  the  Khalif 
Omar  in  i)cr8on  a.d.  637.  With  the  fall  of  the 
Abassides,  the  Holy  City  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  Fatimitc  conqueror  Muez,  who  fixed  the 
seat  of  his  empire  at  Musr  el-KAhirah,  the  mod- 
em Cairo  (a.d.  969).  Under  the  Fatimitc 
dynasty  the  sufferings  of  the  Christians  in  Je- 
rusalem reached  their  height,  when  El-Hakem, 
the  third  of  his  line,  ascended  the  throne  (a.d. 
996).  About  the  year  1084  it  was  bestowed  by 
Tutush,  the  brother  of  Melek  Shah,  upon  Ortolc, 
chief  of  a  Turkman  horde  under  his  command. 
From  this  time  till  1091,  Ortok  was  emir  of  the 
city,  and  on  his  death  it  was  held  as  a  kind  of 
fief  by  his  sons  Ilghazy  and  Sukman,  whose 
seventy  to  the  ChristJans  became  the  proximate 
cause  of  tlie  Crusades.  On  the  7th  of  June, 
1099,  the  crasading  army  appeared  before  the 
walls.  Their  camp  extended  from  the  gate  of 
St.  Stephen  to  that  beneath  the  tower  of  David. 
On  the  fifth  day  after  their  arrival  the  crasadcn 
attacked  the  city,  and  at  three  o'clock  on  Friday^ 
the  15th  of  July,  Jerusalem  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  crusaders.  Churches  were  established,  and 
for  eighty-eight  years  Jerasalem  remained  in 
the  hands  of  the  Christians.  In  1 1 87,  it  was  re- 
taken by  Saladin  after  a  siege  of  several  weeks. 
In  1277,  Jerasalem  was  nominally  annexed  to 
the  kingdom  of  Sicily.   In  1 5 1 7,  it  passed  nnda* 
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the  sway  of  the  Ottoman  Sultan  Selim  L,  whose 
iuceeseor  Soliman  built  the  present  walls  of 
the  city  in  1542.  Mohammea  Aly,  the  Pacha 
of  Egypt,  took  possession  of  it  in  1832.  In 
1834,  It  was  seized  and  held  for  a  time  by  the 
Felli^in  during  the  insurrection,  and  in  1840, 
after  the  bombardment  of  Acre,  was  again  re- 
stored to  the  sultan. 

in.      TOPOORAPHT  OP  THE  CiTT. — ThcrO 

are  at  present  before  the  public  three  distinct 
riews  of  the  topography  of  Jerusalem,  so  dis- 
crepant from  one  another  in  their  most  essen- 
tial features,  that  a  disinterested  person  might 
fairly  foci  himself  iustified  in  assuming  that 
there  existed  no  real  data  for  the  determination 
of  the  points  at  issue,  and  that  the  disputed 
questions  must  ^^ircver  remain  in  the  same  un- 
satisfactory state  as  at  present.  —  1.  The  first 
of  these  theories  consists  in  the  belief  that  all 
the  sacred  localities  were  correctly  ascertained 
in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity ;  and,  what  is 
still  more  important,  that  none  have  been 
changed  during  the  dark  ages  that  followed,  or 
in  the  numerous  revolutions  to  which  the  city 
ha.<^  been  exposed.  The  first  person  who  ven- 
tu]  ed  publicly  to  express  his  dissent  from  tliis 
vit:w  was  Korte,  a  German  printer,  who  trav- 
elled in  Palestine  about  the  year  1728,  and  on 
his  return  home  published  a  work  denying  the 
authenticity  of  the  so-called  sacred  localities. 
The  arguments  in  favor  of  the  present  localities 
being  the  correct  ones  are  well  summed  up  by 
the  Ucv.  Georae  Williams  in  his  work  on  the 
Holy  Citv,  and  with  the  assistance  of  Professor 
Willis  all  has  been  said  that  can  be  urged  in 
favor  of  their  authenticity.  —  2.  Professor  Rob- 
inson, on  the  other  hand,  in  his  elaborate  works 
on  Palestine,  has  brought  together  all  the  argu- 
ments which  i>om  the  tiino  of  Korte  have  been 
accumulating  against  tbe  authenticity  of  the 
medisBval  sites  and  traditions. — 3.  The  third 
theory  is  that  put  forward  by  Mr.  Fersusson  in 
his  "  Essay  on  the  Ancient  Topo^^pny  of  Je- 
rusalem." It  ag^rees  generally  with  the  views 
urged  by  all  those,  from  Korte  to  Robinson,  who 
doubt  the  authenticity  of  the  present  site  of  the 
sepulchre ;  but  goes  on  to  assert  that  the  build- 
ing now  known  to  Christians  as  the  Mosque  of 
Omar,  but  by  Moslems  called  the  Dome  of  the 
Rock,  is  the  identical  church  which  Constantino 
erected  over  the  Rock  which  contained  tho 
Tomb  of  Christ  Our  chief  author!^  for  tho 
topography  of  Jerusalem  is  of  course  Josephus. 
In  attempting  to  follow  his  description,  there 
are  two  points  which  it  is  necessary  should  bo 
fixed  in  order  to  understand  what  follows.  The 
first  of  these  is  the  position  and  dimensions  of 
the  Temple;  the  second  the  position  of  the 
Tower  Uippicus.  —  I.  Site  of  the  Temple, — 
Without  any  exception,  all  topographers  are 
now  agreed  that  the  Temple  stood  within  tho 
limits  of  the  great  area  now  known  as  the  Ha- 
ram,  though  fow  are  agreed  as  to  the  p<nrtion 
of  that  space  which  it  covered ;  and  at  least 
one  author  places  it  in  the  centre,  and  not  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  enclosure.  With 
this  exception  all  topographers  arc  agreed  that 
the  south-western  angle  of  the  Haram  area  was 
one  of  the  angles  of  the  ancient  Jewish  Temple. 
The  extent  of  the  Temple  northwards  and  east- 
wanla  from  this  point  is  a  question  on  which 


there  is  mucK  less  agreement  tlma  with  legahl 
to  the  fixation  of  its  south-western  angle,  thou£^h 
the  evidence,  both  written  and  local,  points  in- 
evitably to  the  conclusion  that  Josephus  was 
literally  correct  when  he  said  that  the  Temple 
was  an  exact  square  of  a  stadium,  or  600  Greek 
feet,  on  each  side.  There  is  no  other  written 
authority  on  this  subject  except  the  Talmud, 
>f  hich  asserts  that  the  Temple  was  a  square  of 
500  cubits  each  side;  but  the  Rabbis,  as  if 
aware  that  this  assertion  did  not  coincide  with 
the  localities,  immediately  correct  themselves 
by  explaining  that  it  was  the  cubit  of  15  inches 
which  was  meant,  which  would  make  the  side 
625  feet.  The  insUmtia  crucis,  however,  is  the 
existing  remains,  and  these  confirm  the  de- 
scription of  Josephus  to  the  fullest  possible  ex- 
tent. Proceeding  eastward  along  tne  southern 
wall  from  the  south-western  vnslQ,  we  find  the 
whole  Haram  area  filled  up  perfectly  solid,  with 
the  exception  of  the  great  tunncl-like  entrance 
under  the  Mosque  El  Aksa,  until,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  600  feet  from  the  angle,  we  arrive  at  a 
wall  running  northwards  at  nght  angles  to  the 
southern  wSn,  and  bounding  the  solid  space. 
Beyond  this  point,  the  Haram  area  is  filled  up 
wim  a  series  of  light  arches  supported  on  square 
piers;  the  whole  being  of  so  slight  a  construc- 
tion, that  it  may  be  affirmed  with  absolute  cer- 
tainty that  neither  the  Stoa  Basilica,  nor  any 
of  the  larger  buildings  of  the  Temple,  ever 
stood  on  them.  In  so  far  therefore  as  the 
southern  wall  is  concerned,  we  may  rest  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  Josephus'  description,  that 
the  Temple  extended  east  and  west  6t^  feet. 
The  position  of  the  northern  wall  is  aa  v.iisily 
fixed.  If  the  Temple  was  square,  it  mubt  have 
commenced  at  a  point  600  feet  from  the  south- 
west angle,  and  in  fact  the  southern  wall  of  the 
Slatform  which  now  surrounds  the  so-called 
losque  of  Omar  runs  parallel  to  the  southern 
wall  of  the  enclosure,  at  a  distance  of  exactly 
600  feet,  while  westward  it  is  continued  in  a 
causeway  which  crosses  the  valley  just  600  feet 
from  the  south-western  anele.  Moreover  the 
south  wall  of  what  is  now  Uie  platform  of  the 
Dome  of  the  Rock  runs  eastward  fiom  the  west- 
em  wall  for  just  600  feet;  which  again  gives 
the  same  dimension  for  the  north  wall  of  the 
Temple  as  was  found  for  the  southern  wall  by 
the  hmitalSon  of  the  solid  space  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  vaults. — II.  Hippicwt, — 
Of  all  the  towers  that  once  adorned  the  cit^  of 
Jerusalem,  only  one  now  exists  in  any  thing  like 
a  state  of  perfection ;  that,  namely,  in  the  centre 
of  the  citadel,  which  fh>m  its  prominence  now, 
and  the  importance  which  Josephus  ascribes  to 
tho  tower,  nos  been  somewhat  nastily  assumed 
to  be  the  Tower  Hippicus.  The  reasons,  how- 
ever, against  this  assumption  are  too  cogent  to 
allow  of  the  identity  being  admitted.  But  at 
the  north-western  angle  of  the  present  dty  there 
are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  building  of  bevelled 
masonry  and  large  stones,  whose  position  an- 
swers so  completely  every  point  of  the  locality 
of  Hippicus  as  described  by  Josephus,  as  to 
leave  no  reasonable  doubt  that  it  marks  the  site 
of  this  celebrated  edifice.  ~  III.  TTo/b.  — As- 
suming therefore  for  the  present  that  the  Kcur 
JcUvd,  as  these  ruins  are  now  popularly  called, 
is  the  remains  of  the  Hippicus,  we  have  no  diffi- 
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eulty  in  determining  either  the  direction  or  the 
extent  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  as  described 
by  Josephus.  —  The  first  or  old  wall  began  on 
the  north  at  the  tower  called  Hippicus,  and,  ex- 
tending to  the  Xystus,  joined  the  council  house, 
and  ended  at  the  west  cloister  of  the  Temple. 
Its  southern  direction  is  described  as  passing  the 
gate  of  the  Essenes  (probably  the  modem  Jaffa 
gate),  and,  bending  a!oove  the  fountain  of  Silo- 
am,  it  reached  Ophel,  and  was  joined  to  the 
eastern  cloister  of  the  Temple.  The  second  wall 
began  at  the  gate  Gennath,  in  the  old  wall, 
probably  near  the  Hippicns,  and  passed  round 
the  northern  quarter  of  the  city,  enclosing  the 
great  Valley  of  the  Tyropoeon,  which  leads  up 
to  the  Damascus  gate;  and  then,  proceeding 
southward,  joined  the  Fortress  Antonia.  The 
third  wall  was  built  by  King  Herod  Agrippa ; 
and  was  intended  to  enclose  the  suburbs  which 
had  grown  out  on  the  northern  sides  of  the  city, 
which  before  ttiis  had  been  left  exposed.  It 
began  at  the  Hippicus,  and  reached  as  far  as  the 
Tower  Psephinus,  till  it  came  opposite  the  mon- 
ument of  Queen  Helena  of  Adiabene;  it  then 
passed  by  the  sepulchral  monuments  of  the 
kings  —  a  well-known  locality  —  and,  turning 
south  at  the  monument  of  the  Fuller,  t'oinee/ Me 
old  loall  at  the  valley  called  the  VaUey  of  Kedron. 
After  describing  these  walls,  Josephus  adds  that 
the  whole  circumi^srence  of  the  city  was  33  sta- 
dia, or  nearly  four  English  miles,  which  is  as 
near  as  may  be  the  extent  indicated  by  the  lo- 
calities. He  then  adds  that  the  number  of 
towers  in  the  old  wall  was  60,  the  middle  wall 
•40,  and  the  new  wall  99.  —  IV.  Antonia.  —  Be- 
fore leaving  the  subject  of  the  walls,  it  may  be 
well  to  fix  the  situation  of  the  Tutris  Antonia, 
as  fiir  as  the  data  at  our  command  will  admit. 
It  certainly  was  attached  to  the  temple  build- 
ings, and  on  the  northern  side  of  tnem ;  but 
whether  covering  the  whole  space,  or  only  a  por- 
tion, has  been  much  disputed.  After  stating 
that  the  Temple  was  foui4quare,  and  a  stadium 
on  each  side,  Josephus  goes  on  to  say  that  with 
the  Antonia  it  was  six  stadia  in  circumference. 
The  most  obvious  conclusion  from  this  would 
be  that  the  Antonia  occupied  practically  the 
platform  on  which  the  so -called  Mosque  of 
Omar  now  stands.  But  from  certain  facts  con- 
nected with  the  siege,  we  are  forced  to  adopt 
the  alternative,  which  the  words  of  Josephus 
equally  jiwtifv,  that  the  Antonia  was  a  tower  or 
keep  attachccl  to  tlic  north-western  angle  of  the 
Temple.  —  V.  Hills  and  Valleys. — Topogra- 
phers are  still  nti.jsuoas  to  the  true  direction  of 
tlie  upper  part  of  the  Tyropoeon  Valley,  and, 
consequently,  as  to  the  position  of  Acra.  The 
difficulty  of  determining  the  true  course  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  Tyropoeon  Valley  is  caused 
by  the  doubt  whether  Josephus,  in  describin;^ 
the  citv,  limits  his  description  to  the  city  of 
Jerusalem,  properly  so  called,  as  circumscrilxid 
by  the  first  or  old  wall,  or  whether  he  includes 
the  city  of  David  also,  and  speaks  of  the  whole 
<;ity  as  enclosed  by  the  third  or  great  wall  of 
Agrippa.  In  the  first  case  the  Tyropoeon  must 
have  been  the  depression  leading  from  a  spot 
opposite  the  north-west  angle  of  the  Temple 
towanls  the  Jaffa  gate;  in  the  second  it  was 
the  great  valley  leading  from  the  same  point 
northwards  towards  the  Damascus  gate.     The 


principal  reason  for  adopting  the  first  hypothe- 
sis arises  from  the  words  of  Josephus  himself, 
who  describes  the  Tyropoeon  as  an  open  space 
or  depression  within  the  city,  at  "which  the 
corresponding  rows  of  houses  on  both  hills  end.** 
In  all  the  transactions  mentioned  in  the  12th 
and  13th  books  of  the  Antiquities,  Josephus 
commonly  uses  the  word  'Axpa  when  speaking 
of  the  fortress  which  adjoined  Uie  Temple  in 
the  north ;  and  if  we  might  assume  that  the  hiO 
Acra  and  the  tower  Acra  were  one  and  the 
same  place,  the  question  might  be  considered 
as  settled.  The  ^reat  preponderance  of  evi- 
dence seems  to  be  m  favor  of  this  view,  —  that 
Acra  was  situated  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
Temple,  on  the  same  hill,  and  probably  on  the 
same  spot,  originally  occupied  by  David  as 
the  stronghold  of  Zion  (2  Sam.  v.  7-9),  and  near 
where  Baris  and  Antonia  afterwards  stood ; 
and  consequently  that  the  great  northern  de- 
pression running  towards  the  Damascus  gate  is 
the  Tyropoeon  valley,  and  that  the  valley  of  the 
Asmoneans  was  a  transverse  cut,  separating 
the  hill  Bezetha  from  the  Acra  or  citadel  on  the 
Temple  hill.  If  this  view  of  the  internal  topog- 
raphy of  tlie  city  be  granted,  the  remaining 
hills  and  valleys  mil  into  their  places  easily  and 
AS  a  matter  of  course.  The  citadel,  or  upper 
market-place  of  Josephus,  was  the  modem  iaoh, 
or  the  city  enclosed  within  tlie  old  wall ;  Acra 
was  the  tincient  Zion,  or  the  hill  on  which  the 
Temple,  the  City  of  David,  Baris,  Acra,  and 
Antonia,  stood.  Bezetha  was  the  well-defined 
hill  to  the  north  of  the  Temple.  — VI.  Popula- 
tion. —  There  is  no  point  in  which  the  exa^er- 
ation  in  which  Josephus  occasionally  indulges 
is  more  apparent  than  in  speaking  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  city.  Still  the  assertions  that  throe 
millions  were  collected  at  the  Passover;  that  a 
million  of  people  perished  in  tlie  siege;  that 
100,000  escaped,  &c.,  are  so  childish,  that  it  is 
surprising  any  one  could  ever  have  repeated 
them.  Lven  the  more  moderate  calculation  of 
Tacitus,  of  600,000  inhabitants,  is  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  probability.  The  area  within  the 
old  walls  never  could  nave  exceeded  180  acres. 
Taking  tlie  area  of  the  city  enclosed  by  the  two 
old  walls  at  750,000  yards,  and  that' enclosed 
by  the  wall  of  Agrippa  at  1,500,000,  we  have 
2,250,000  for  the  whole.  Taking  the  popula- 
tion of  the  old  city  at  the  probable  number  of 
one  person  to  50  yards,  we  have  15,000 ;  and  at 
the  extreme  limit  of  30  yards,  we  should  have 
25,000  inhabitants  for  the  old  city;  and  at  100 
yards  to  each  individual  in  the  new  city,  about 
15,000  more.  So  that  the  population  of  Jeru- 
salem, in  its  days  of  greatest  prosperity,  may 
have  amounted  to  from  30,000  to  45,000  souls, 
but  could  hanlly  ever  have  reached  50,000; 
and  assuming  tliat  in  times  of  festival  one-half 
were  added  to  this  amount,  which  is  an  extreme 
estimate,  there  may  have  been  60,000  or  70,000 
in  the  city  when  "l^itus  came  up  a^inst  it.  — 
VII.  Zion.  —  It  cannot  be  disputed  that  from 
the  time  of  Constantine  downwards  to  the  pres- 
ent day,  this  name  has  been  applied  to  the  west- 
em  hill  on  which  the  city  or  Jerusalem  now 
stands,  and  in  fact  always  stood.  Nothwith- 
standing  this,  it  seems  equally  certain  that  up 
to  the  time  of  the  destniction  of  the  city  by 
Titus,  the  name  was  applied  exclusively  to  m 
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Item  hill,  or  that  on  which  the  Temple  stood. 
¥Tom  the  passages  in  2  Sam.  t.  7,  and  1  Chr. 
xl  5-8,  it  IS  quite  dear  that  Zion  and  the  ci^ 
of  David  were  identical,  for  it  is  there  said, 
**  David  took  the  castle  of  Zion,  which  is  the 
city  of  David."  "  And  David  dwelt  in  the  cas- 
tle, therefore  they  called  it  the  city  of  David. 
And  he  built  the  city  round  abou^  even  from 
Millo  round  about,  and  Joab  repaired  the  rest 
of  the  city."  There  are  numberless  passages 
in  which  Zion  is  spoken  of  as  a  Holy  place  in 
such  terms  as  are  never  applied  to  Jerusalem, 
and  which  can  only  be  understood  as  applied  to 
the  Holv  Temple  Mount  (Ps.  ii.  6,  Ixxxvii.  2, 
^«.).  When  from  the  Old  Test  we  turn  to  the 
Books  of  the  Maccabees,  we  come  to  some  pas- 
sages written  by  persons  who  certainly  were 
aci.\uainted  with  tne  localities,  which  seem  to 
fix  the  site  of  Zion  with  a  considerable  amount 
of  (»rtainty  (1  Mace.  iv.  37  and  60,  vii.  33).  — 
VIII.  —  Topography  of  the  Book  of  Nehemiak,  — 
The  only  description  of  the  ancient  city  of  Je- 
rusal^m  which  exists  in  the  Bible,  so  extensive 
hi  fonn  as  to  enable  us  to  follow  it  as  a  topo- 
graphical description,  is  that  found  in  the  Book 
of  Nehemiah,  and  although  it  is  hardly  suffi- 
ciently distinct  to  enable  us  to  settle  all  the 
moot  points,  it  contains  such  valuable  indica- 
tions tnat  it  is  well  worthy  of  the  most  atten- 
tive examination.  The  easiest  way  to  arrive  at 
any  correct  conclusion  regarding  it,  is  to  take 
first  the  description  of  the  Dedication  of  the 
Walls  in  ch.  xu.  (31-40),  and  drawing  such  a 
diagram  as  this,  we  easily  get  at  the  main  fea- 
tures of  the  old  wall  at  feast  If  from  this  we 
torn  to  the  third  chapter,  which  gives  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  repairs  or  the  wall,  we  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  identifying  all  the  places  mentioned  in 
the  first  sixteen  ve^'ses  witn  those  enumerated 
in  the  12th  chapter.  The  first  16  verses  refer 
to  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  remaining 
16  to  those  of  the  citv  of  David.  —  DC.  Wa- 
ten  of  Jerusalem.  —  The  principal  source  of  wa- 
ter supply  seems  to  have  been  situated  to  the 
north.    The  earliest  distinct  mention  of  these 

Srin^gs  is  in  2  Chr.  xxxii.  4, 30  (comp.  Ecclus. 
viii.  17).  Great  rod^-cnt  reservoirs  nave  been 
found  under  the  Temple  area,  and  channels 
connecting  them  with  tne  fountain  of  the  Vir- 
gin, and  Uiat  again  with  the  pool  of  Siloam ; 
and  manr  others  may  probably  yet  be  discovered. 
A  considerable  portion  of  these  waters  was  at 
one  time  diyerted  to  the  eastward  to  the  mat 
reservoir  known  sometimes  as  the  pool  of  Be- 
thesda,  which,  from  the  curiously  elaborate  char 
racter  of  its  hydraulic  masonry,  must  always 
have  been  intended  as  a  reservoir  of  water,  and 
never  could  have  been  the  ditch  of  a  fortifica- 
tion. It  seems,  however,  that  in  very  ancient 
times  this  northern  supply  was  not  deemed 
tafficient,  even  with  all  toeBe  precautions,  for 
the  supply  of  the  city;  and  consequently  laige 
reservoirs  were  excavated  from  the  rock,  at  a 
place  near  Etham,  now  known  as  Sotomon's 

CK>ls,  and  the  water  brought  from  them  by  a 
ii£  canal  which  enters  the  city  above  Siloam. 
— X.  SiU  ^ffoly  Septikkre. — As  the  question 
DOW  stands,  the  fixation  of  the  site  depends 
Budnly  on  the  answers  that  may  be  ^von  to 
two  questions: — First,  did  Constantine  and 
those  who  acted  with  him  possess  sufficient  in- 


formation to  enable  them  to  ascertain  exactly 
the  precise  localities  of  the  crucifixion  and  bur- 
ial of  Christ  ?  Secondly,  is  the  present  church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  that  which  he  built,  or 
does  it  stand  on  the  same  spot?  In  the  first 
place,  though  the  city  was  destroyed  by  Titus, 
and  the  Jews  were  at  one  time  prohibited  from 
approaching  it,  it  can  almost  certainly  be  proved 
that  there  were  Christians  always  present  on 
the  spot,  and  the  succession  of  Christian  bishops 
can  DC  made  out  with  very  tolerable  certainty 
and  completeness ;  so  that  it  is  more  than  prob- 
able they  would  retain  the  memory  of  the  sar 
cred  sites  in  unbroken  continuity  of  tradition. 
The  account  given  by  Eusebius  of  the  uncover- 
ing of  the  rock  expresses  no  doubt  or  uncertain- 
ty about  the  matter.  It  is  minutely  descriptive 
of  the  site  of  the  building  now  known  as  the 
Mosque  of  Omar,  but  wholly  inapplicable  to  the 
site  of  the  present  church.  Of  the  buildings 
which  Constantine,  or  his  mother  Helena,  erect- 
ed, Mr.  Fei^sson  maintains  that  two  of  them 
now  remain  —  the  one  the  Anastasis,  a  circular 
building  erected  over  the  tomb  itself;  the  other 
the  "  C^lden  Gateway,"  which  was  the  propjr- 
lea  described  by  Eusebius  as  leading  to  the  atri- 
um of  the  basilica.  In  order  to  prove  these 
assertions,  there  are  three  classes  of  evi>ence 
which  may  be  appealed  to,  and  which  must 
coincide,  or  the  question  must  remain  still  in 
doubt : — First,  it  is  necessary  that  the  circuia 
stances  of  the  locality  should  accord  with  those 
of  the  Bible  narrative.  Secondly,  the  incUen- 
tal  notices  furnished  by  those  traveilers  who 
visited  Jerusalem  between  the  time  of  Com  tan- 
tine  and  that  of  the  Crusades  must  be  des.;rip- 
tive  of  these  localities ;  and.  Thirdly,  the  arcm- 
tectural  evidence  of  the  buildings  themsc^lves 
must  be  that  of  iHe  age  to  which  they  art<  as- 
signed. Taking  <he  last  first,  no  one  who  is 
familiar  with  the  gradation  of  styles  that  took 

J  lace  between  the  time  of  Hadrian  and  tliat  of 
ustinian  can  fiiil  to  see  that  the  Golden  Gate- 
way and  Dome  of  the  Rock  are  about  half-way 
in  the  series,  and  are  in  fact  buildings  whicn 
must  have  been  erected  within  the  century  in 
which  Constantine  fiourished.  With  re^.^id  to 
the  Golden  Gateway,  which  is  practicall>  un- 
altered, this  is  undoubted.  Although  in  the 
outer  wall,  it  is  a  festal,  not  a  fortified  entrance, 
and  never  could  have  been  intended  as  a  dty 
gate,  but  must  have  led  to  some  sacred  or  pala- 
tial edifice.  It  is  difficult,  indeed,  io  sug^t 
what  that  could  have  been,  except  the  Basilica 
described  by  Ki^sebius.  The  exterior  of  the 
other  building  (the  Anastasis)  has  been  repaired 
and  covered  wiUi  colored  tiles  and  inscriptions 
in  more  modem  times ;  but  the  interior  is  near- 
ly unaltered,  and  even  externally,  wherever  this 
coating  of  tiles  has  peeled  off,  the  old  Homan 
round  arch  appears  in  lieu  of  its  pointed  substi- 
tute.  It  must  also  be  added  that  it  is  essentially 
a  tomb-building,  similar  in  form  and  arrange- 
ment, as  it  is  in  detail,  to  the  Tomb  of  the  Em 
peror  Constantine  at  Rome,  or  of  his  daughtei 
Constantia,  outside  the  walls,  and  indeed  mure 
or  less  like  all  the  tomb-buildings  of  that  age. 
We  have  therefore  the  pertinent  question,  which 
Ftill  remains  unanswered.  What  tomb-like  build- 
ing did  Constantine  or  any  one  in  his  age  erect 
at  Jerusalem,  over  a  mass  of  the  living  rock. 
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rising  eight  or  nine  feet  abore  the  bases  of  the 
columns,  and  extending  orer  the  whole  central 
area  of  the  church,  with  a  sacred  cave  in  it,  un- 
less it  were  the  church  of  the  Holy  Anastasis, 
described  by  Eusebius  ?  Supposing  it  were  pos- 
sible to  put  this  evidence  aside,  the  most  plau- 
sible suggestion  is  to  appeal  to  the  presumed 
bistoricfd  fact  that  it  was  built  by  Omar,  or  by 
the  Moslems  at  all  events.  There  is,  however, 
no  proof  whatever  of  this  assumption.  What 
Omar  did  build  is  the  small  mosque  on  the  east 
of  the  Aksa,  overhanging  tlie  southern  wall, 
and  which  still  bean  his  name;  and  no  Mo- 
hammedan writer  of  any  sort,  anterior  to  the 
recovery  of  the  city  from  the  Christians  by  Sa- 
ladin,  ventures  to  assert  that  his  countrymen 
built  the  Dome  of  the  Rock.  Irreihigable  as 
this  evidence  appears  to  be,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  main  tarn  it  otherwise  than  by  assuming^ 
that  Constantine  blindly  adopted  a  wrong  local- 
ity, if  the  sites  now  assumed  to  be  true  were 
such  as  did  not  accord  with  the  details  of  the 
Bible  narratives:  fortunately,  however,  they 
ag^ree  with  them  to  the  minutest  detail.  To  un- 
derstand this  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind 
that  at  the  time  of  the  crucifixion  the  third  wall, 
or  that  of  Agrippa,  did  not  exist,  but  was  com- 
menced twelve  years  afterwards :  the  spot  where 
the  Dome  of  the  Rock  therefore  now  stands 
was  at  that  time  outside  the  walls,  and  open  to 
the  country.  It  was  also  a  place  where  certain- 
ly tombs  did  exist.  The  Praetorium  where 
Christ  was  judged  was  most  probably  the  An- 
tonia,  which  at  that  time,  as  before  and  after- 
wards, was  the  citadel  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
residence  of  the  governors ;  and  the  Xystus  and 
Council-house  were  certainly,  as  shown  above, 
in  this  neighborhood.  Leaving  these  localities, 
the  Saviour,  bearing  His  cross,  must  certainlv 
have  gone  towards  tne  country,  and  might  well 
meet  oimon  or  any  one  coming  towu^s  the 
city ;  thus  every  detail  of  the  description  is  sat^ 
isfied,  and  none  oflbnded  by  the  locality  now 
assumed.  The  third  class  of  evidence  is  from 
its  nature  by  no  means  so  clear ;  but  there  is 
nothing  whatever  in  it  to  contradict,  and  a  great 
deal  that  directly  confirms  the  above  statements. 
Architecturally,  there  is  literally  no  fbature  and 
no  detail  which  would  induce  us  to  believe  that 
any  part  of  the  present  church  is  older  than  the 
time  of  the  Crusades.  The  only  things  about 
it  of  more  ancient  date  are  the  fragments  of  an 
old  classical  cornice,  which  are  worked  in  as 
string  courses  with  the  GoUiic  details  of  the  ex- 
terna facade,  and  singularly  enough  this  cor- 
nice is  identical  in  style  with,  and  certainly  be- 
longs to  the  age  of,  the  Golden  Gateway,  and 
Dome  of  the  Rock,  and  consequently  can  scarce- 
ly be  any  thing  else  than  a  fragment  of  the  old 
basilica,  which  El  Hakeem  had  destroyed  in  the 
previous  century,  and  the  remains  of  which 
must  still  have  been  scattered  about  when  the 
Crusaders  arrived.  Nothing,  however,  can  be 
more  remarkable  than  the  diflferent  ways  in 
which  the  Crusaders  treated  the  Dome  of  the 
Rock  and  the  Mosque  El  Aksa.  The  latter 
they  always  called  the  "  Templum  sen  palatium 
SoJomonis,"  and  treated  it  with  the  contempt 
always  applied  by  Christians  to  any  thing  Jew- 
ish. The  raosane  was  turned  into  a  stable,  the 
buildings  into  awellings  for  knights,  who  took 


the  title  of  Knighto  Teinplars,  fW>m  their  resU 
dence  in  the  Temple.  But  the  Dome  of  th« 
Rock  they  called  "Templum  Domini."  — XL 
Rebuildina  of  tht  TempU  6y  Julian,  —  Before 
leaving  tne  subject,  it  is  necessary  to  revert  to 
the  attempt  of  Julian  the  Apostate  to  rebuild 
the  Temple  of  the  Jevrs.  Even  if  we  have  not 
historical  evidence  of  these  facts,  the  appearance 
of  the  south  wall  of  the  Haram  would  lead  us 
to  expect  that  something  of  the  sort  had  been 
attempted  at  this  period.  The  sreat  tunnel- 
like  vault  nnder  the  Mosque  El  Aksa,  with  its 
ibur-domed  vestibule,  is  almost  certainlv  part 
of  the  Temple  of  Herod,  and  coeval  with  his 
period ;  but  externally  to  this,  certain  architect- 
ural decorations  have  been  added,  and  that  so 
slightly,  that  daylight  can  be  perceived  between 
the  old  walls  and  the  subseouent  decorations, 
except  at  the  points  of  attachment.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  ascertain,  approximately  at  least,  the 
age  of  these  adjuncts.  They  may  with  veiy 
tolerable  certainty  be  ascribed  to  the  age  of  Ju- 
lian, while,  fW>m  the  historical  accounts,  they 
are  just  such  as  we  should  expect  to  find  tliem. 
The  principal  bearing  of  Julian' s  attempt  on  tlie 
topography  of  Jerusalem  consists  in  the  fact  of 
its  provmg  not  only  that  the  site  of  the  Jewish 
temple  was  perfectly  well  known  at  this  period 
(▲.D.  362),  out  that  the  spot  was  then,  as  al- 
ways, held  accursed  by  the  Christians,  and  as 
doomed  by  the  denunciation  of  Christ  Himself 
never  to  lie  re-established ;  and  this  consequent- 
ly makes  it  as  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  Aksa 
is  a  building  of  Justinian  as  that  the  Dome  of 
the  Rock  or  the  Golden  Gateway,  if  Christian 
buildings,  ever  stood  within  its  precincts.  — XIL 
CTiurch  of  Justinian,  — Nearly  two  centuries  af- 
ter the  attempt  of  Julian,  Justinian  erected  a 
church  at  Jerusalem ;  of  which,  fortunately,  wo 
have  so  fhll  and  detailed  an  account  in  the 
works  of  Procopius  that  we  can  have  little  diffi- 
culty in  fixing  its  site,  though  no  remains  (at 
least  above  ground)  exist  to  verify  our  conjec- 
tures. Almost  all  topographers  have  jumped 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  Mosque  El  Aksa  is 
the  identical  church  refen'ed  to ;  but  the  archi- 
tecture of  that  building  is  alone  sufficient  to  re- 
iiite  any  such  idea.  Notwithstanding  this,  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  fixing  on  the  site  of  this 
church,  inasmuch  as  the  vaults  that  fill  up  the 
south-eastern  angle  of  the  Haram  area  are  al- 
most certainly  of  the  age  of  Justinian,  and  are 
just  such  as  Procopius  describes ;  so  that,  if  it 
were  situated  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
vaults,  all  the  arguments  that  apply  to  the 
Aksa,  equally  apply  to  this  situation.  But 
whether  we  assume  the  Aksa,  or  a  church  out- 
side the  Temple,  on  these  vaults,  to  have  been 
the  Mary-church  of  Justinian,  how  comes  it  that 
Justinian  chose  this  remote  comer  of  the  city, 
and  so  'difficult  a  site,  for  the  erection  of  his 
church  1  The  answer  seems  inevitable :  that  it 
was  because  in  those  times  the  Sepulchre  and 
Golgotha  were  here,  and  not  on  the  spot  to  tohich 
the  Sepulchre  with  his  Mary-church  have  subaS' 
quently  been  transferred.  Having  now  gone 
through  the  main  outlines  of  Uie  topography 
of  Jerusalem,  in  so  far  as  the  limits  of  this 
article  would  admit,  or  as  seems  necessary 
for  the  elucidation  of  the  subject,  the  many 
details  which  remain  will  be  given  nnder  their 
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•eparate  titles,  «s  Tkmplb,  Tomb,  Palacb, 
&c. 

Jera'shay  daughter  of  Zadok,  and  qaeen  of 
Uzsiah  (2  K.  xv.  3dJ. 

Jera'shah  (2  Cht.  xxvii.  1 ).  The  same  as 
thepreceding. 

Jesai'ah.  L  Son  of  Hananiah,  brother  of 
Pelatiah,  and  grandson  of  Zerubbabel  (1  Chr. 
ili.  21).  —2.  A  Bcniamite  (Neh.  xi.  7). 

Jeshai'^ah.  L  One  of  tn^  six  sons  of  Jed- 
nthun  (I  Chr.  XXV.  3,  15). — 2.  A  Levite  in 
the  reign  oi  David,  eldest  son  of  Rehabiah,  a 
descendant  bf  Amram  throueh  Moses  (1  Chr. 
xxvt  25).  [Ibshiah.I — 3.  The  son  of  Athar 
liah,  and  chief  of  the  house  of  the  Bene-Elam 
ivho  returned  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  7).  [Josias.] 
—  4.  A  Merarite  who  returned  with  Ezra 
(Ezr.  Tiii.  19). 

Jeflh'anahy  a  town  which,  with  its  depend- 
ent villages,  was  one  of  the  three  taken  from 
Jeroboam  by  Abijah  ^2  Chr.  xiii.  19).  Its  site 
has  not  been  identificu  in  modem  times,  save  bj 
Schwarz  (158),  who  places  it  at  "Ai-Sanim,  a 
Hllage  two  miles  W.  of  Bethel ; "  but  it  is  not 
marked  on  anj  map. 

Jeaharelah,  son  of  Asaph,  and  head  of 
the  seventh  of  the  24  wards  into  which  the 
tiusicians  of  the  Levites  were  divided  (1  Chr. 

a  XV.  14).      [ASABELAH.] 

Jesheb'eaby  head  of  the  Uth  course  of 
priests  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  13).    [Jbhoiabib.] 

Jesh'eTy  one  of  the  sons  of  Caleb  the  son 
pf  Hezron  bj  his  wife  Aznbah  (1  Chr.  ii.  18). 

Josh'imoxiy  "the  waste/'  a  name  which 
occurs  in  Num.  xxi.  20  and  xxiii.  28,  in  desig- 
natiiur  the  position  of  Pi^^h  and  Peor ;  both 
described  as  "facing  the  Jeshimon."  Perhaps 
the  dreary,  barren  waste  of  hills  lying  immeai- 
ately  on  the  west  of  the  Dead  Sea.  But  it  is 
not  safe  to  lay  much  stress  on  the  Hebrew  sense 
of  the  word.  The  passages  in  which  it  is  first 
mentioned  are  indisputab^  of  very  early  date, 
and  it  is  quite  possible  that  it  is  an  archaic  name 
found  and  adopted  by  the  Israelites. 

JeshishaX  one  of  the  ancestors  of  the 
Gadites  who  dwelt  in  Gilead  (1  Chr.  v.  14). 

Jeshoha'iah.  a  chief  of  the  Simeonltes, 
descended  from  Shimei  (1  Chr.  iv.  36). 

Jesh'na.  L  Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun  (Keh. 
viii.  17}.  [Joshua.] —  2.  A  priest  in  the  reign 
of  David,  to  whom  the  ninth  course  fell  by  Tot 
(1  Chr.  xxiv.  11). — 3.  One  of  the  Levites  in 
the  rden  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  15).— 4. 
Son  of  Jehozadak,  first  high-priest  of  the  third 
series,  viz.  of  those  after  the  Babylonish  captiv- 
ity, and  ancestor  of  the  fourteen  high-priests  his 
successors  down  to  Joshua  or  Jason,  and  Onias 
or  Menelaus,  inclusive.  [Hiqh-Pbibst.]  Jesh- 
ua,  like  his  contemporary  Zembbsibel,  was  prob- 
ably bom  in  Babylon,  whither  his  father  Jehoz- 
adak had  been  taken  captive  while  young  (1 
Chr.  vi.  15,  A.  V.).  He  came  up  from  Babylon 
in  the  first  jeas  of  Cyrus  with  Zerubbabel,  and 
took  a  leading  part  with  him  in  the  rebuilding 
of  the  Temple,  and  the  restoration  of  the  Jew- 
ish oommonweal&.  Besides  the  great  impor- 
tance of  Jeshna  as  an  historical  diaracter,  from 
the  critical  times  in  which  he  lived,  and  the 
ereat  work  which  he  accomplished,  his  name 
Jesus,  his  restoration  of  the  Temple,  his  ofilce  as 
high-priest,  and  especially  the  two  prophecies 


concerning  him  in  Zech.  iii.  and  vL  1^1 5,  point 
him  out  as  an  eminent  type  of  Christ.— 6. 
H^d  of  a  Levitical  house,  one  of  those  which 
returned  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  and 
took  an  active  part  under  Zerubbabel,  Eira, 
and  Nehemiah.  The  name  is  used  to  desig- 
nate either  the  whole  family  or  the  successive 
chieft  of  it  (Ezr.  ii.  40,  iu.  9 ;  Nch.  iii.  19,  viii. 
7,  ix.  4,  5,  xii.  8,  &c.).  —  6.  A  branch  of  the 
family  of  Pahath-Moab,  one  of  the  chief  fam- 
lies,  probably,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Neh.  x. 
14,  vii.  11,  &c. ;  Ezr.  x.  30). 

Jeah'uay  one  of  the  towns  re-inhabited  by 
the  people  of  Judah  after  the  return  from  cap- 
tivity (Neh.  xi.  26).  It  is  not  mentioned  else- 
where. 

Jesh^ually  a  priest  in  the  reign  of  David 
(1  Chr.  xxiv.  11),  the  same  as  Jbshua,  No.  2. 

Jesh'unUit  and  once  by  mistake  in  A.  Y. 
JeB'arun  (Is.  xliv.  2),  a  symbolical  name  for 
Israel  in  Dent,  xxxii.  15,  xxxiii.  5, 26 ;  Is.  xliv. 
2,  for  which  various  etymologies  have  been  sug- 
gested. Of  its  application  to  Israel  there  seems 
to  be  no  division  of  opinion.  It  is  most  prob- 
ably derived  from  a  root  signifvin^  "to  be 
blessed."  With  the  intensive  termination,  Jesh- 
urun  would  then  denote  Israel  as  supremely 
happy  or  prosperous,  and  to  this  sigmfication 
it  must  be  allowed  the  context  in  Deut.  xxxii. 
15  points.  Michaelis  considers  it  as  a  diminu- 
tive of  Israel  yisreelun.  Such  too  was  the  opin- 
ion of  Grotius  and  Vitring^  and  of  the  anUior 
of  the  Veneto-Greek  version,  who  renders  it 
*\apaE>ji(fKOQ ;  but  for  this  there  is  not  the  small- 
est foundation. 

Jesi'ah.  L  A  Korhite,  one  of  the  migh^ 
men  who  joined  David's  standard  at  Zikk^  (1 
Chr.  xii.  6). — 2.  The  second  son  of  Usziel,  the 
son  of  Kohath  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  20).   IJbsuiah.] 

Jesim'iel*  a  Simeonite  chief  01  the  fiunily 
of  Shimei  (1  Chr.  iv.  36). 

Jesse.  The  father  of  David.  He  was  the 
son  of  Obbd,  who  aeain  was  the  fruit  of  the 
union  of  Boaz  and  the  Moabitess  Ruth.  Nor 
was  Ruth's  the  only  foreign  blood  vhat  ran  in 
his  veins ;  for  his  great-erandmothtr  was  no 
less  a  person  than  Bahab  uie  Canaanite,  of  Jer- 
icho (Matt  i.  5).  Jesse's  genealogy  is  twice 
given  in  full  in  the  0.  T.,  vL.  Ruth  iv.  18-22, 
and  1  Chr.  ii.  5-12.  He  is  commonly  desig* 
nated  as  "Jesse  the  Bethlehemite "  (1  Sam. 
xvi.  1,  18).  So  he  is  called  by  his  son  David, 
then  fresh  from  home  (xvii.  58) ;  but  his  full 
title  is  *' the  Ephrathite  of  Bethlehem-Judah '* 
(xvii.  12).  He  is  an  "  old  man  "  when  we  first 
meet  with  him  (1  Sam.  xvii.  12),  with  eight 
sons  (xvi.  10,  xvii.  12),  residing  at  Bethlemm 
(xvi.  4,  5).  Jesse's  wealth  seems  to  have  con- 
sisted of  a  flock  of  sheep  and  goats,  which  were 
under  the  care  of  David  (xvi.  11,  xvii.  34,  35) 
When  David's  rupture  with  Saul  had  finally 
driven  him  from  tne  court,  and  he  was  in  the 
Cave  of  Adullam,  "his  brethren  and  all  his 
father's  house "  joined  him  ^xxii.  \\,  Anxious 
for  dieir  safety,  he  took  nis  father  and  his 
mother  into  the  country  of  Moab,  and  deposited 
them  with  the  king,  and  there  they  disappatr 
ftt>m  our  view  in  the  records  of  Scripture,  who 
the  wife  of  Jesse  was  we  are  not  told.  His 
eight  sons  will  be  fonnd  displayed  oodar 
Datkd. 
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Jes^SUOy  a  Levite,  the  same  as  Jeshua  (1 
Rgd.  V.  26 ;  comp.  Ezr.  ii.  40).    Ap. 

Je'SUy  the  same  as  Jeshua  the  Levite,  the 
father  of  Jozabad  (I  Esd.  viii.  63 ;  see  Ezr.  viii. 
3.3  h  also  called  Jessue  and  Jesus.    Ap. 

Jes'uiy  the  son  of  Asher,  whose  descendants 
THB  Jebuiteb  were  numbered  in  the  plains  of 
Moab  at  the  Jordan  of  Jericho  (Num.  xxvi.  44). 
He  is  elsewhere  called  Isui  (Gen.  xlvi.  17)  and 
Ishaai  (1  Chr.  Tii.  30). 

Jea'uiteSy  the.  A  fiunil/  of  the  tribe  of 
Asher  (Num.  xxvi.  44). 

JeB^unm.    [JBSHUBuif.l 

Je^BUBf  the  Greek  form  of  the  name  Joshua 
or  Jeshua,  a  contraction  of  Jehoshua,  that  is, 
"  help  of  Jehovah  "  or  "Saviour"  (Num.  xiii. 


16).  [Jbhoshua.)  1.  Joshua  the  priest,  the 
son  of  Jehozadak  (1  Esd.  v.  5,  8, 24, 48, 56,  68, 
70,  vi.  2,  ix.  19 ;  Ecclus.  xlix.  12).  Also  called 
Jeshna.  [jESHfTA,  No.  4.1 — 2.  Jeshua  the 
Levite  (1  Esd.  v.  58,  iv.  48).— 8.  Joshua  the 
son  of  Nun  (2  Esd.  vii.  37 ;  Ecclus.  xlvi.  1 ; 
1  MiK*c.  ii.  55 ;  Acts  vii.  45 ;  Heb.  iv.  8).  [Jobh- 
uaJ 

JOBUS  the  Father  of  Siraoh|  and  grand- 
father of  the  following  (Ecclus.  pro!.).    Ap. 

Jesus  the  Son  of  Siraoh  is  described  in 

the  text  of  Ecclesiasticus  (1;^7)  as  the  author 
of  that  book,  which  in  the  LXX.,  and  generally, 
except  in  the  Western  Church,  is  called  bv  ms 
name  the  Witdom  >>/  Jesus  the  Son  of  Sirach, 
or  simply  the  Wisdom  of  Sirach,  The  same 
passage  speaks  of  him  as  a  native  of  Jerusalem 
(Ecclus.  £  c.) ;  and  the  internal  character  of  the 
book  confirms  its  Pidestinian  origin.  Among 
the  later  Jews,  the  "  Son  of  Sirach  "  was  cele- 
brated under  the  name  of  Ben  Sira  as  a  writer 
of  proverbs.    Ap. 

u  e'SUS.  called  JuBtUS,  a  Christian  who  was 
with  St.  Paul  at  Rome  (Cfol.  iv.  11). 

Jesus  Ohlist.  The  name  Jesus  signifies 
Saviour.  The  name  of  Christ  signifies  Anointed. 
Priests  were  anointed  among  the  Jews,  as  their 
inauguration  to  their  office  (1  Chr.  xvi.  22; 
Ps.  cv.  15);  and  kings  also  (2  Mace.  i.  24; 
Ecclus.  xlvi.  19).  In  the  New  Testament  the 
name  Christ  is  used  as  equivalent  to  Messiah 
j John  i.  41 ),  the  name  given  to  the  long-prom- 
ised Pkx>phet  and  King  whom  the  Jews  had 
been  taught  by  their  prophets  to  expect  (Acts 
xix.  4 ;  Mi^tt.  xi.  3).  The  use  of  this  name,  as 
applied  to  the  Lord,  has  always  a  reference  to 
the  promises  of  the  prophets.  The  name  of 
Jesus  is  the  proper  name  of  our  Lord,  and  that 
of  Christ  is  added  to  identify  Him  with  the 
promised  Messiah.  The  Life,  the  Person,  and 
the  Work  Qf  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ 
occupy  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament.  Of 
this  threefold  subject  the  present  article  includes 
the  first  part,  namely,  the  Lifb  and  Teaching. 
According  to  the  received  chronology,  which  is 
in  fact  that  of  Dionysius  Exiguus  in  the  6th 
century,  the  Birth  of  Christ  occurred  in  the 
year  of  Rome  754 ;  but  from  other  considera- 
tions it  is  probable  that  the  Nativity  took  place 
some  time  before  the  month  of  April  750 ;  and 
if  it  happened  only  a  few  months  Mfore  Herod's 
death,  then  its  date  would  be  four  years  earlier 
than  the  Dionpian  reckoning. 

The  salutation  addressed  by  the  Angel  to 
Mary  His  mother, "  Hail !  Thou  that  art  high- 


Iv  fkvored,"  was  the  prelude  to  a  new  act  of 
aivine  creation.  Mary  received  the  announce- 
ment of  a  miracle,  the  full  import  of  which  she 
could  not  have  understood,  with  the  submission 
of  one  who  knew  that  the  message  came  from 
God ;  and  the  Angel  departed  from  her.  The 
prophet  Micah  had  foretold  (Mic.  v.  2)  that  the 
future  King  should  be  bom  in  BethJehem  of 
Judsea,  the  place  where  the  house  of  David  had 
its  origin ;  but  Mary  dwelt  in  Nazareth.  Au- 
gustus, however,  had  ordered  a  general  census 
of  the  Roman  empire.  From  the  weU-known 
and  much-canvassed  passage,  Luke  ii.  2,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  taxing  wasnotcomjdeted  till  tne 
time  of  Quirinus  (C^rrenius),  some  years  later ; 
and  how  fiir  it  was  carried  now  cannot  be  de- 
termined :  all  that  we  learn  is  that  it  brought 
Joseph,  who  was  of  the  house  of  David,  from 
his  home  to  Bethlehem,  where  the  Lord  was 
bom.  As  there  was  no  room  in  the  inn,  a 
manser  was  the  cradle  in  which  Christ  the  Lord 
was  uiid.  But  signs  were  not  wanting  of  the 
greatness  of  the  event  that  seemed  so  unimpor- 
tant Lowly  shepherds  were  the  witnesses  of 
the  wonder  that  accompanied  the  lowly  Sa- 
viour's birth;  an  angef  proclaimed  to  them 
"  good  tidings  of  great  joy ; "  and  then  the  ex- 
ceeding joy  that  was  in  heaven  amongst  die 
angels  about  this  mystery  of  love  broke  through 
the  silence  of  night  with  the  words,  "  Glory  to 
God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good 
will  towards  men "  (Luke  ii.  8-20).  The  child 
Jesus  is  circumcised  in  due  time,  is  brought  to 
the  Temple,  and  the  mother  makes  the  o&ring 
for  her  purification.  Simeon  and  Anna,  taught 
from  God  that  the  object  of  their  earnest  long 
in^D  was  bt^re  them,  prophesied  of  His  divine 
work ;  the  oae  rejoicing  that  his  eyes  had  seen 
the  salvation  of  God,  and  the  other  speaking  of 
Him  "to  all  that  looked  for  redemption  in 
Jerusalem"  (Luke  ii.  28-38).  Thus  recug^ 
nized  amongst  His  own  people,  the  Saviour  was 
not  without  witness  amongst  the  heathen. 
"  Wise  men  from  the  East "  —  that  is,  Persian 
magi  of  the  Zend  religion,  in  which  the  idea  of 
a  £>ziosh  or  Redeemer  was  clearly  known  — 
guided  miraculously  by  a  star  or  meteor  created 
ror  the  purpose,  came  'and  sought  out  the  Sa-> 
T  iour  to  pay  Htm  homage.  Aiittle  chOd  made 
the  great  Herod  quake  upon  his  throne.  When 
he  knew  that  the  magi  were  come  to  hail  their 
King  and  Lord,  and  did  not  stop  at  his  palace, 
but  passed  on  to  a  humbler  roof,  and  wnen  he 
found  that  they  would  not  return  to  betray  this 
child  to  him,  he  put  to  death  all  the  children  in 
Bethlehem  that  were  under  two  years  old.  The 
crime  was  great ;  but  the  number  of  the  victims, 
in  a  little  place  like  Bethlehem,  was  small 
enough  to  escape  special  record,  amongst  thd 
wicked  acts  of  Herod,  by  Josephus  and  other 
historians,  as  it  had  no  Dolitical  interest 
Joseph,  warned  br  a  dream,  flees  to  ^gJVt  with 
the  young  child,  oeyond  the  reach  of  Herod's 
arm.  After  the  death  of  Herod,  in  less  than  a 
year,  Jesus  retumed  with  his  parents  to  their 
own  land,  and  went  to  Nazareth,  where  they 
abode. 

Except  as  to  one  event,  the  Evangelists  ar» 
silent  upon  the  succeeding  years  of  our  Lord's 
life  down  to  the  commencement  of  His  ministry. 
When  He  was  twelve  years  old.  He  was  foujid 
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in  the  Temple,  hearing^  the  doctors  and  asking 
them  questions  (Luke  ii.  40-52).  We  are 
shown  this  one  ikct  that  we  may  know  that  at 
the  time  when  the  Jews  considered  childhood 
to  he  passing  into  yonth,  Jesus  was  already 
aware  of  His  mission,  and  consciously  preparing 
for  it,  although  years  passed  before  its  actuu 
commencement.  Thirty  years  had  elapsed 
from  the  birth  of  our  Lonl  to  the  openine  of 
His  ministry.  In  that  time  great  changes  nad 
come  over  the  chosen  people.  Herod  tne  Great 
had  united  under  him  almost  all  the  original 
kingdom  of  David;  after  die  death  of  that 
prince  it  was  dismembered  foreyer.  It  was  in 
the  fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius  the  Emperor, 
reckoning  from  his  ioint  rule  with  Augustus 
(Jan.  u.o.  765),  and  not  from  his  sole  rule 
(Aug.  0.0.  767),  that  John  the  Bi4)tist  began 
to  teach.  He  was  the  last  representative  of  the 
prophets  of  the  old  covenant ;  and  his  work  was 
twofold — to  enforce  repentance  and  the  terrors 
of  the  old  law,  and  to  revive  the  almost  forgot- 
ten expectation  of  the  Messiah  (Matt  iii.  1-10 ; 
BCark  i.  1-8  ;  Luke  iii.  1-18).  The  career  of 
John  seems  to  have  been  very  short  Jesus 
came  to  Jordan  with  the  rest  to  receive  bi4>ti8m 
at  John's  hands :  first,  in  order  that  the  sacra- 
ment hj  which  all  were  hereafter  to  be  admitted 
into  His  kingdom  might  not  want  EUs  example 
to  justify  its  use  (Matt  iii.  15) ;  next,  that  John 
might  have  an  assurance  that  his  course  as  the 
herald  of  Christ  was  now  completed  by  His  ap 
peaiance  (John  i.  33) ;  and  last,  that  some  put>- 
lic  token  mieht  be  given  that  He  was  indeed  the 
Anointed  of  God  (Heb.  v.  5).  Immediately 
after  this  inauguration  of  His  ministry,  Jesus 
was  led  up  of  the  Spirit  into  the  wilderness  to  be 
tempted  of  the  devil  (Matt  iv.  1-11 ;  Mark  i. 
12,  13;  Luke  iv.  1-13).  As  the  baptism  of 
our  Lord  cannot  have  been  for  Ifim  tne  token 
of  repentance  and  intended  reformation  which 
it  was  for  sinful  men,  so  does  our  Lord's  sin- 
kssness  affect  the  nature  of  His  temptation; 
for  it  was  the  trial  of  One  who  could  not 
possibly  have  fiillen.^  The  three  temptations 
are  addressed  to  the  three  forms  in  which  the 
disease  of  sin  makes  its  appearance  on  the 
soul— to  the  solace  of  sense,  and  the  love  of 
praise,  and  the  desire  of  gain  (1  John  ii.  16). 
But  there  is  one  element  common  to  them  all 
—  they  are  attempts  to  call  op  a  wilful  and 
wayward  spirit  in  contrast  to  a  patient  self- 
denying  one.  Deserting  for  a  time  the  histori- 
cal order,  we  shall  find  uat  the  records  of  this 
first  portion  of  His  ministry,  ftom  the  temptation 
to  the  transfiguration,  consist  mainly —  (1)  of 
miracles,  which  prove  His  divine  commission ; 
(2)  of  discourses  and  parables  on  the  doctrine  of 
"the  kingdom  of  heaven;"  (3)  of  incidents 
showing  nie  behavior  of  various  persons  when 
brought  into  contact  with  our  Lord. 

1.  The  Mirades,  —  The  expectation  that 
Messiah  would  work  miracles  existed  amongst 
the  people,  and  was  founded  on  the  language 
of  prophecy.  Our  Lonl's  miracles  are  &- 
scribed   in   the   New  Testament  by   several 

>  Tet  we  read  that  He  "  was  in  all  points 
teapted  like  as  we  are"  (Heb.  iv.  ift).  There 
arast,  therefore,  have  been  the  poMlbillty  of  yield- 
toff,  or  his  tcmvcatlon  would  have  been  esseniially 
9mm  can. — Ed. 
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names :  they  are  ngn»,  wonders,  works  (most 
Irequently  in  St  John),  and  mighty  works,  ac- 
cording to  the  point  of  view  mnn  which  they 
are  regarded.  They  are  indeed  astonishing 
works,  wrought  as  sig^  of  the  might  and 
presence  of  God ;  and  they  are  powers  or 
mighty  works  because  they  are  such  as  no 

e>wer  short  of  the  divine  could  have  effected, 
at  if  the  object  had  been  merely  to  work  won^ 
ders,  without  any  other  aim  than  to  astonish 
the  minds  of  the  witnesses,  the  miiacles  of  our 
Lord  would  not  have  been  tJie  best  means  of 
producing  the  efieet,  since  many  of  them  wors 
wrought  for  the  good  of  obscure  people,  before 
witnesses  chiefly  of  the  humble  and  un^ucated 
clasS)  and  in  the  course  of  the  ordinary  life  of 
our  Lord,  which  lay  not  amongst  those  who 
made  it  their  special  business  to  inouire  into 
the  claims  of  a  prophet  The  miracles  of  our 
Lord  were  to  be  not  wonders  merely,  but  signs ; 
and  not  merely  signs  of  preternatural  power, 
but  of  the  scope  and  character  of  His  ministry, 
and  of  the  divine  nature  of  His  Person.  This 
will  be  evident  from  an  examination  of  those 
which  are  more  particularly  d^cribed  in  the 
Grospels.  There  are  about  seventeen  recorded 
cases  of  the  cure  of  bodily  sid^ness,  including 
fever,  leprosy,  palsy,  inveterate  weakness,  the 
maimed  limb,  the  issue  of  blood  of  twelves 
years'  standing,  dropsy,  blindnms,  deidlhess,  and 
dumbness  (John  iv.  47 ;  Matt  viii.  2, 14,  ix.  2 ; 
John  V.  5 ;  Matt  xii.  10,  viii.  5,  tx.  20, 27 ;  Mark 
viii.  22 ;  John  ix.  1 ;  Luke  xiii.  10,  xvii.  1 1 ,  xviii. 
35,  xxii.  51 ).  Most  of  the  miracles  pertain  to 
one  class :  they  brought  help  to  the  sufleiing  or 
sorrowing,  and  proclaimed  what  love  the  Man 
that  did  them  bore  towards  thechlldrenof  men. 
There  is  another  class,  showing  a  complete  con- 
trol over  the  powers  of  nature :  first  by  acts  of 
creative  power ;  secondly  by  setting  aside  nat- 
ural laws  and  conditions.  In  a  tmrd  class  of 
those  miracles  we  find  our  Lord  overawing  the 
wills  of  men ;  as  when  He  twice  clearod  the 
Temple  of  the  traders  (John  ii.  13 ;  Matt  xxi. 
12) ;  and  when  His  look  staggered  the  officers 
that  came  to  take  Him  (John  xviii.  6).  And 
in  a  fourth  subdivision  will  stand  one  mirft^lA 
only,  where  His  power  was  used  for  destruc- 
tion—  the  case  of  the  barren  fig-tree  (Matt 
xxi.  18).  On  reviewing  all  the  recorded  mira* 
cles,  we  see  at  once  that  they  are  signs  of  the 
nature  of  Christ's  Person  and  mission.  They 
show  how  active  and  unwearied  was  His  love : 
they  also  show  the  diversiir  of  its  operation. 
The  miracles  were  intended  to  attract  the  wit- 
nesses of  them  to  become  followers  of  Jesus, 
and  members  of  the  kingdom  of  heav«n.  They 
have  then  two  purposes,  the  proximate  and 
subordinate  purpose  of  doinv  a  work  of  love  to 
them  that  need  it,  and  the  higher  pun)ose  of 
revealing  Christ  in  His  own  Person  and  nature 
as  the  Son  of  God  and  Saviour  of  men. 
2.  TTi0  Parables.  —  Nearly  fifty  parables  are 

{ preserved  in  the  Gospels,  and  they  are  only  se- 
ected  from  a  larger  number  (Mark  iv.  33).  In 
the  parable  some  story  of  ordinaiy  doings  is 
made  to  convey  a  spiritual  meaning,  beyond 
what  the  narrative  itself  contains.  In  reference 
to  this  kind  of  teaching,  some  h.we  hastOv  con- 
cluded from  our  Lord^s  words  (Luke  viii.  10) 
that   the  parable  was  employed   to  conceal 
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knowledge  fW>m  those  who  were  not  snscepti- 
ble  of  it,  and  that  this  was  its  chief  punpose. 
But  it  was  chosen  not  for  this  negative  o^ect, 
bnt  for  its  podtive  advantages  in  the  instmc- 
tion  of  the  disciples.     If  there  was  any  mode 
of  teaching  better  snited  than  another*  to  the 
purpose  of  presenrinr  truths  for  the  memorj 
tluit  were  not  accepted  by  the  heart,  that  mode 
would  be  the  best  suited  to  tlieir  peculiar  posi- 
tion.   Eastern  teachers  have  made  this  mode 
of  instruction  familiar ;   the  originality  of  the 
parables  lay  not  in  the  method  of  teaching  by 
stories,  but  in  the  profound  and  new  truth's 
which  the  stories  taught  so  iq>tly.    Besides  the 
parables,  the  more  direct  teaching  of  our  Lord 
IS   conveyed    in    many   discourses   dispersed 
through  the  Gospels,  of  which  three  may  be 
here  selected  as  examples :  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  (Matt  v.-vii.),  the  discourse  after  the 
feeding  of  the  five  thousand  (John  vi.  22-65), 
and  the  final  discourse  and  prayer  which  pre- 
ceded the  Passion  (John  xiv.-xvii.).    Notwith- 
standing the  endeavor  to  establish  that  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  of  St.  Matthew  is  difl^rent 
iVom  the  Semnm  on  the  Plain  of  St  Luke,  the 
evidence  for  their  being  one  and  the  same  dis- 
course greatly  preponderates.    If  so,  then  its 
historical  position  must  be  fixed  from  St  Luke; 
and  its  earlier  place  in  St  Matthew's  Gospel 
must  be  owing  to  the  Evangelist's  wish  to  com- 
mence the  account  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus 
with  a  summary  of  His  teaching.    From  Luke 
we  learn  that  Jesus  had  gone  up  into  a  moun- 
tain to  prav,  that  on  the  morning  following  He 
made  up  the  numlxnr  of  His  twelve  Apostles, 
and  solemnly  appointed  them ;  and  then  dc- 
tconding  He  stooa  upon  a  level  place  (Luke  vi. 
17),  not  necessarily  at  the  bottom  of  the  moun- 
tain, but  where  the  multitude  could  stand  round 
and  hear;  and  there  He  taught  them  in  a  sol- 
emn address  the  laws  and  constitution  of  His 
new  kingdom,  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.    The 
difTerences  between  the  reports  of  the  two  Evan- 
gelists are  many.    In  the  former  Gospel  the 
sermon  occupies  one  hundred  and  seven  verses ; 
in  the  latter,  thirW.    The  longer  report  includes 
the  exposition  of  the  relation  of  tne  Gospel  to 
the  Law :  it  also  draws  together,  as  we  have 
seen,  some  passages  which  St  Luke  reports 
elsewhere  ana  in  another  connection ;  and  where 
the  two  contain  the  same  matter,  that  of  St. 
Luke  is  somewhat  more  compressed.    But  in 
taking  account  of  this,  the  purpose  of  St.  Bff  at- 
thew  IS  to  be  borne  in  mind :  the  morality  of 
the  Gospel  is  to  be  fully  set  forth  at  the  begin- 
ing  of  our  Lord's  ministry,  and  especially  in  its 
beiiring  on  the  Law  as  usually  received  by  the 
Jews,  fbr  whose  use  especiallv  this  Gospel  was 
designed.    And  when  tliis  discourse  is  com- 
part with  the  later  examples  to  which  we 
Khali  presently  refer,  the  fact  comes  out  more 
distinctly,  that  we  have  here  the  Code  of  the 
Christian    Lawgiver,  rather   than    the  whole 
Gospel.    The  next  example  of  the  teaching  of 
Jesus  nrust  be  taken  from  a  later  epoch  in  His 
ministxj.    It  is  probable  that  the  great  dis- 
course in  John  vi.  tookplace  about  the  time  of 
the  Transfiguration.    The  effect  of  His  personal 
work  on  the  disciples  now  becomes  the  promi- 
nent subject.    He  had  taught  them  that  He 
was  the  Christ,  and  had  given  them  His  law. 


wider  and  deeper  far  than  that  of  Moaes.  Bnt 
the  objection  to  every  law  applies  more  strongly 
the  purer  and  hi^hor  the  law  is ;  and  "  how  to 
perform  that  which  I  will "  is  a  question  that 
grows  more  difficult  to  ansi^-er  as  tlie  standard 
of  obedience  is  raised.  It  is  that  question 
which  our  Lord  proceeds  to  answer  here.  Tfa« 
Redeemer  alludes  to  His  death,  to  the  body 
which  shall  sufier  on  the  Cross,  and  to  the  blood 
which  shall  be  poured  out  This  great  sacrifice 
is  not  only  to  be  looked  on,  but  to  be  believed ; 
and  not  onlv  believed,  bnt  appropriated  to  the 
believer,  to  become  put  of  his  veiy  heart  and 
life.  Faith,  here  as  dsewhere,  is  the  means  of 
apprehending  it :  but  when  it  is  once  laid  hold 
of,  it  will  be  as  much  a  part  of  the  believer  aa 
the  food  that  nourishes  tne  body  becomes  incor* 
porated  with  the  body.  Many  of  the  disciplea 
went  back  and  walked  no  more  with  Jesus,  be- 
cause their  conviction  that  He  was  the  Messiah 
had  no  real  foundation.  The  rest  remained 
with  Him  for  the  reason  so  beautifullv  expressed 
bv  Peter:  ''Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  go? 
Thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life.  And  we 
believe  and  are  sure  that  Thou  art  that  Christ, 
the  Son  of  the  living  God  "  (John  vi.  68,  69). 
The  third  example  of  our  Lord's  discourses 
which  may  be  selected  is  that  which  closes  His 
ministry.  This  great  discourse,  recorded  only 
by  St  John,  extends  from  the  thirteenth  to  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  chapter.  It  hardly  ad- 
mits of  analysis.  It  announces  the  Saviour's 
departure  in  the  fulfilment  of  His  mission ;  it 
imposes  the  new  commandment  on  the  disciples 
of  a  special  love  towards  each  other  which 
should  be  the  outward  token  to  the  world  of 
their  Christian  profession;  it  consoles  them 
with  the  promise  of  the  Comforter  who  should 
be  to  them  instead  of  the  Saviour ;  it  tells  them 
all  that  He  should  do  for  them,  teaching  them, 
reminding  them,  reproving  the  world,  and  guid- 
ing the  disciples  into  all  truth.  It  offers  them, 
instead  of  the  bodily  presence  of  their  beloved 
Master,  free  access  to  me  throne  of  His  Father, 
and  spiritual  blessines  such  as  they  had  not 
known  before.  Finally,  it  culminates  in  that 
sublime  prayer  (ch.  xvii.)  by  which  the  Hi^h- 
priest  as  it  were  consecrates  Himself  the  victim. 
These  three  discourses  are  exam]>les  of  the 
Saviour's  teaching — of  its  progressive  charac- 
ter fVom  the  opening  of  His  ministry  to  the 
dose. 

The  scene  of  the  LovxTs  Minittry,  —  As  to  the 
scene  of  the  ministry  of  Christ,  no  less  than  as 
to  its  duration,  the  three  Evangelists  seem  at 
first  sight  to  be  at  variance  with  the  fourth. 
Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  record  only  our 
Lord's  doings  in  Galilee :  if  we  put  aside  a  few 
days  before  the  Passion,  we  nnd  that  they 
never  mention  His  visiting  Jerusalem.  John, 
on  the  other  hand,  whilst  he  records  some  acts 
in  Galilee,  devotes  the  chief  part  of  his  Gospel 
to  the  transactions  in  Judsea.  But  when  the 
supplemental  character  of  John's  Gospel  is 
borne  in  mind  there  is  little  difficulty  m  ex- 
plaining this.  The  three  Evangelists  do  not 
profess  to  give  a  chronology  of  the  ministiy, 
but  rather  a  picture  of  it :  notes  of  time  are  not 
fy^uent  in  their  narrative.  And  as  they  chiefly 
confined  themselves  to  Galilee,  where  the  Re- 
deemer's chi^  acts  were  done,  they  m^ghl 
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natanlly  omit  to  mention  the  feasts,  which, 
bein^  passed  by  onr  Lord  at  Jerasalem,  added 
notmng  to  the  materials  for  His  Galilean  min- 
istry. — Duration  of  the  Minittry. — It  is  impos- 
sible to  determine  exactly  from  the  Gospels  the 
number  of  years  daring  which  the  Redeemer 
exercised  His  ministry  before  the  Passion :  bat 
the  doabt  lies  between  two  and  three.  The 
data  are  to  be  drawn  from  St.  John.  This 
Evangelist  mentions  six  feasts,  at  five  of  which 
Jesus  was  present ;  the  Passorer  that  followed 
His  baptism  (ii.  13);  "a  feast  of  the  Jews" 
(y.  1),  a  Passover  daring  which  Jesos  remained 
in  Galilee  (vi.  4) ;  the  feast  of  Tabernacles 
to  which  the  Loid  went  ap  privately  (vii.  2) ; 
the  feast  of  Dedication  (x.  22) ;  and  lastly  the 
feast  of  Passover,  at  which  he  suilered  (xii., 
xiii.).  There  are  certainly  three  Passovers, 
and  it  is  possible  that  " a  feast"  (v.  1 )  may  be 
a  fourth.  Upon  this  possibility  the  question 
turns.  Bat  if  this  feast  is  not  a  Passover,  then 
no  Passover  is  mentioned  by  John  between  the 
first  (ii.  13),  and  that  which  is  spoken  of  in  the 
sixth  chapter ;  and  the  time  between  those  two 
must  be  assumed  to  be  a  single  year  only.  Now, 
although  the  record  of  John  of  this  period  con- 
tains bat  few  ftcts,  yet,  when  all  the  Evangel- 
ists are  compared,  the  amount  of  labor  com- 
pressed into  this  single  year  would  be  too  much 
for  its  compass.  It  is,'to  say  the  least,  easier 
to  suppose  that  the  "  feast "  (John  v.  1 )  was  a 
Passover,  dividing  the  time  into  two,  and  throw- 
ing two  of  these  circuits  into  the  second  year 
of  the  ministry.  Upon  the  whole,  though  tnere 
is  nothing  that  amounts  to  proof,  it  is  probable 
that  there  were  four  Passovers,  and  consequent- 
ly that  our  Lord's  ministry  lasted  somewhat 
more  than  three  years,  the  ^'  beginning  of  mir- 
acles" (John  ii.)  having  been  wrought  before 
the  first  Passover.  The  year  of  the  first  of 
these  Passovers  was  u.o.  780,  and  the  Bap- 
tism of  our  Lord  took  place  either  in  the  bo- 
ginning  of  that  year  or  the  end  of  the  year  pre- 
ceding. 

Our  Lord  has  now  passed  through  the  ordeal 
of  temptation,  and  His  ministry  is  begun.  At 
Bethabare,  to  which  Ho  returns,  disciples  bo- 
gin  to  be  drawn  towards  Him;  Andrew  and 
another,  probably  John,  the  sole  narrator  of 
the  fact,  see  Jesus,  and  hear  the  Baptist's  testi- 
mony concerning  Him.  Andrew  brings  Si- 
mon Peter  to  see  Him  also;  and  he  receives 
from  the  Lord  the  name  of  Cephas.  Then 
Philip  and  Nathanael  are  brought  into  contact 
with  our  Lord.  The  two  disciples  last  named 
•aw  Him  as  He  was  about  to  set  out  for  Gali- 
ilee,  on  the  third  day  of  His  sojourn  at  Bcth- 
abara.  The  third  da;|r  after  this  interview, 
Jesus  is  at  Cana  in  Ghuilee,  and  works  His  first 
miracle  by  making  the  water  wine  (John  i.  29, 
35,  43,  ii.  1).  He  now  betakes  Himself  to 
Capemanm,  and,  after  a  sojourn  there  of  "  not 
many  days,"  sets  out  for  Jerusalem  to  the  Pass- 
over, which  was  to  be  the  beginning  of  His 
ministry  in  Judasa  (John  ii.  12,  13).  The 
cleansing  of  the  Temple  is  associated  by  St. 
John  with  this  first  Passover  (ii.  12-22),  and  a 
similar  cleansing  is  assigned  to  the  last  Pass- 
over by  the  other  Evangelists.  These  two  can- 
not be  confounded  wiUiout  throwing  discredit 
•n  the  historical  character  of  one  narrative  or 


the  other;  the  notes  of  time  are  too  precise. 
The  expulsion  of  the  traders  was  not  likely  to 
produce  a  permanent  eflect,  and  at  the  ena  of 
three  years  Jesus  found  the  tumult  and  the 
trafilc  defiling  the  court  of  the  Temple  as  they 
had  done  when  He  visited  it  before.  The  visit 
of  Nicodemus  to  Jesus  took  place  about  this 
first  Passover.  It  implies  that  our  Lord  had 
done  more  at  Jerusalem  than  is  recorded  of  Him 
even  by  John ;  since  we  have  here  a  Master  of 
Israel  (John  iii.  10),  a  member  of  the  Sanhe- 
drim (John  vii.  50),  expressing  his  belief  in 
Him,  although  too  timid  at  this  time  to  make 
an  open  profession.  The  object  of  the  visit, 
though  not  directly  stated,  is  still  clear :  he  was 
one  of  the  better  Pharisees,  who  were  expecting 
the  kingdom  of  Messiah,  and  having  seen  the 
miracles  that  Jesus  did,  he  came  to  inquire 
more  fiilly  about  these  signs  of  its  approach.  It 
has  been  well  said  that  this  discourse  contains 
the  whole  Gospel  in  epitome.  After  a  sojourn 
at  Jerusalem  of  uncertain  duration,  Jesus  went 
to  the  Jordan  with  His  discij^es;  and  they 
there  baptized  in  His  name.  The  Baptist  was 
now  at  ^non  near  Salim ;  and  the  jetuousy  of 
his  disciples  against  Jesus  drew  from  John  an 
avowal  of  his  position,  which  is  remarkable  for 
its  humility  (John  iii.  27-30).  How  long  this 
sojourn  in  Jndiea  lasted  is  uncertain.  But  in 
order  to  reconcile  John  iv.  1  with  Matt  iv.  12, 
we  must  suppose  Uiat  it  was  much  longer  than 
the  "twenty -six  or  twenty -seven"  aays,  to 
which  Mr.  Greswell  would  limit  it  In  the  way 
to  Galilee,  Jesus  passed  by  the  shortest  route, 
through  Samaria.  In  the  time  of  our  Lord  the 
Samaritans  were  hated  by  the  Jews  even  more 
than  if  they  had  been  Gentiles.  Vet  even  in 
Samaria  were  souls  to  be  saved,  and  Jesus 
would  not  shake  off  even  that  dust  from  His 
foct  He  came  in  His  journey  to  Sichem, 
which  the  Jews  in  mockery  had  chang<Ml  to 
Sychar.  Wearied  and  athirst.  He  sat  on  the 
side  of  Jacob's  well.  A  woman  from  the  neigh- 
boring town  came  to  draw  from  Uie  well,  and 
was  astonished  that  a  Jew  should  address  her 
as  a  neighbor,  with  a  request  for  water.  The 
conversation  that  ensued  mi^ht  be  taken  for  an 
example  of  the  mode  in  which  Christ  leads  to 
Himself  the  souls  of  men.  In  this  remarkable 
dialogue  are  many  thin^  to  ponder  over.  The 
living  water  which  Chnst  would  give ;  the  an- 
nouncement of  a  change  in  the  worship  of 
Jew  and  Samaritan ;  lastly,  the  confession  that 
He  who  speaks  is  truly  the  Messiah,  are  all 
noteworthy. 

Jesus  now  returned  to  Gralilee,  and  came  to 
Nazareth,  His  own  city.  In  the  Synagogue  He 
expounded  to  the  people  a  passage  fh>m  Isaiah 
(Ixi.  1),  telling  them  that  its  folfilment  was 
now  at  hand  in  His  person.  The  same  truth 
that  had  filled  the  Samaritans  with  gratitude, 
wrought  up  to  fury  the  men  of  Nazareth,  who 
would  have  destroyed  Him  if  He  had  not  es- 
caped out  of  Uieir  hands  (Luke  iv.  16-^30).  He 
came  now  to  Capernaum.  On  his  way  hither, 
when  He  had  reached  Cana,  He  healed  the  son 
of  one  of  Uie  courtiers  of  Herod  Antipas  (John 
iv.  46-54),  who  "himself  believed,  and  his 
whole  house."  This  was  the  second  Galilean 
miracle.  At  Capernaum  He  wrought  many 
miracles  for  them  that  needed.    Hers  two  dis- 
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ctplefl  who  had  known  him  beibre  —  namely, 
Simon  Peter  and  Andrew — were  called  finom 
their  fishing  to  become  "  fishers  of  men  "  (Matt. 
IT.  19),  and  the  two  sons  of  Zebedee  received  the 
same  summons.  After  healing  on  the  Sabbath 
a  demoniac  in  the  Synagogue,  a  miracle  which 
was  witnessed  by  many,  and  was  made  known 
ciferywherc.  He  rBtnmed  the  same  day  to  Si- 
mon''s  house,  and  healed  the  mother-in-law  of 
Simon,  who  was  sick  of  a  fever.  At  sunset,  the 
multitude,  now  fully  aroused  by  what  they  had 
heard,  brought  their  sick  to  Simon's  door  to 
get  them  heiued.  He  did  not  refuse  His  succor, 
and  healed  them  all  (Mark  i.  29-^4).  He  now, 
after  showering  down  on  Capernaum  so  many 
cores,  turned  His  thoughts  to  the  rest  of  Gali- 
lee, where  other  "  lost  sheep ''  were  scattered : 
—  **  Let  us  go  into  the  next  towns  that  I  may 
preach  there  also,  for  therefore  came  I  fbrth  " 
(Mark  i.  38).  The  journey  through  Qalilee, 
on  which  He  now  entered,  must  have  been  a 
general  circuit  of  that  countiy. 

Second  war  of  the  miniatry,  — Jesus  went  up 
to  Jerusalem  to  "  a  f^ast  or  the  Jews,"  which 
was  probably  the  Passover.  At  the  pool  Be- 
thesda  (=3  house  of  mercy),  which  was  near  the 
sheep-gate  (Neh.  iii.  1)  on  the  north-east  side 
of  the  Temple,  Jesus  saw  many  infirm  persons 
waiting  their  turn  for  the  healing  virtues  of  the 
water  (John  v.  1-18).  Among  them  was  a 
man  who  had  an  infirmity  thirty-ei^t  yean : 
Jesus  made  him  whole  by  a  wora,  bidding  him 
take  up  his  bed  and  walk.  The  miracle  was 
done  on  the  Sabbath ;  and  the  Jews,  who  acted 
against  Jesus,  rebuked  the  man  fbr  carrying  his 
bed.    It  was  a  labor,  and  as  such  forbidden 

g'er.  xvii.  21 ).  In  our  Lord's  justification  of 
imself,  "  My  Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I 
work"  (John  v.  17),  there  is  an  unequivocal 
claim  to  the  divine  nature.  Another  discussion 
about  the  Sabbath  arose  from  the  disciples 
plucking  the  ears  of  com  as  tlhey  went  through 
the  fields  (Matt  xii.  1-8).  The  time  of  this  is 
somewhat  uncertain;  some  would  place  it  a 
year  later,  just  after  die  third  Passover :  but  its 
place  is  much  more  probably  here.  Our  Lord 
quotes  eases  where  the  law  is  superseded  or  set 
aside,  because  He  is  One  who  has  power  to  do 
the  same.  And  the  rise  of  a  new  law  is  implied 
in  those  words  which  St  Mark  alone  has  re- 
corded :  "  The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and 
not  man  fbr  the  Sabbith."  The  law  upon  the 
Sabbath  was  made  in  love  to  men,  to  preserve 
fbr  them  a  due  measure  of  rest,  to  ke^  room 
for  the  worship  of  God.  The  Son  of  Man  has 
power  to  re-amust  diis  law,  if  its  work  is  done, 
or  if  men  are  fit  to  receive  a  higher.  This  may 
have  taken  place  on  the  way  to  Jerusalem  afler 
the  Passover.  On  another  Sabbath,  probably 
at  Capernaum,  to  which  Jesus  had  returned, 
the  Pharisees  gave  a  fhr  more  striking  proof  of 
the  way  in  which  their  hard  and  narrow  and 
unloving  interpretation  would  turn  the  benefi- 
cence of  the  Law  into  a  blighting  oppression. 
Our  Lord  entered  into  the  synagogue,  and 
found  there  a  man  with  a  witherad  hand — 
fome  poor  artisan  perhaps,  whose  handiwork 
was  his  means  of  life.  Jesus  was  about  to  heal 
him — which  would  give  back  life  to  the  suf- 
ferer— which  would  give  joy  to  every  beholder 
%lho  had  one  touch  of  pity  in  his  heart    The 


Pharisees  interfere :  "  Is  it  lawful  to  heal  oi» 
die  Sabbath-day  ?  "  Their  doctors  would  have 
allowed  them  to  pull  a  sheep  out  of  a  pit ;  but 
they  will  not  have  a  man  rescued  from  the 
depth  of  misery.  Rarely  is  that  loving  Teacher 
wroth;  but  here  His  anger,  mixed  with  grief, 
showed  itself:  He  looked  round  about  upon 
them  "  with  anger,  being  grieved  at  the  hard- 
ness of  their  hearts,"  and  answovd  their  cavils 
by  healing  the  man  (Matt  xii.  9-14;  Mark  iii. 
1-6;  Lukevi.  6-11). 

In  placing  the  ordination  or  calling  of  the 
Twelve  Apostles  just  before  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  we  are  under  the  guidance  of  St  Luke 
(vi.  Id,  17).  But  this  more  solemn  separation 
for  their  work  by  no  means  marks  the  time  of 
their  first  approach  to  Jesus.  That  which  takes 
place  here  is  the  appointment  of  twelve  disci- 
ples to  be  a  distinct  body,  under  the  name 
of  Apostles.  They  are  not  sent  forth  to  preach 
until  later  in  the  same  year.  The  number 
twelve  must  have  ref^nce  to  the  number  of 
the  Jewish  tribes :  it  is  a  number  selected  on 
account  of  its  symbolical  meaning,  for  the  work 
confided  to  them  might  have  b^  wrought  by 
more  or  fewer.  In  the  four  lists  of  the  namea 
of  the  Apostles  preserved  to  us  (Matt  x.; 
Mark  iii. ;  Luke  vi. ;  Acts  i.),  there  is  a  certain 
order  preserved,  amidst  variations.  The  two 
pairs  of  brothers,  Simon  and  Andrew,  and  the 
sons  of  Zebedee,  are  always  named  the  first; 
and  of  these  Simon  Peter  ever  holds  the  first 

5 lace.  Philip  and  Bartholomew,  Thomas  and 
f atthew,  are  always  in  the  next  rank ;  and  of 
them  Philip  is  always  the  first  In  the  third 
rank,  James  the  son  of  Alphsus  is  the  first,  as 
Judas  Ucariot  is  always  the  last,  with  Simon 
the  Zealot  and  Thaddcus  between.  Some  of 
the  Apostles  were  certainly  poor  and  unlearned 
men;  it  is  probable  that  the  rest  were  of  the 
same  kind.  Four  of  them  were  fishermen,  not 
indeed  the  poorest  of  their  class;  and  a  fifUi 
was  a  "publican,"  one  of  the  tax-gatherers, 
who  collected  the  taxes  fanned  by  Romans  of 
higher  rank.  From  henceforth  tne  education 
of  the  twelve  Apostles  will  be  one  of  the  princi- 
pal features  of  the  Lord's  ministry.  First  He 
instructs  them ;  then  He  takes  them  with  Him 
as  companions  of  His  wayfaring ;  then  He  sends 
them  forth  to  teach  and  heal  for  Him.  The 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  although  it  is  meant  for 
all  the  disciples,  seems  to  have  a  special  refer- 
ence to  the  chosen  Twelve  ( Matt  v.  1 1 ) .  About 
this  time  it  was  that  John  the  Baptist,  long 
a  prisoner  with  little  hope  of  release,  sent  his 
disciples  to  Jesns  with  the  question,  "  Art  thon 
He  tnat  should  come,  or  do  we  look  fbr  anoth- 
er?" In  all  the  Gospels  there  is  no  more 
touchinsr  incident  Tlie  great  privilege  of 
John's  life  was  that  he  was  i4>nointed  to  recoy^ 
nize  and  bear  witness  to  the  Messiah  (John  i. 
31 ).  After  languishing  a  year  in  a  dungeon, 
after  learning  that  even  yet  Jesus  hnd  made  no 
steps  towards  the  establishment  of  His  kingjdom 
of  the  Jews,  and  that  His  following  consisted 
of  only  twelve  poor  Galileans,  doubts  began  to 
cloud  over  his  spirit  Was  the  kingdom  of 
Messiah  as  near  as  he  had  thought?  Was 
Jesns  not  the  Messiah,  but  some  fbremnner  of 
that  Deliverer,  as  he  himself  had  been  ?  Thero 
is  no  unbelief;  he  does  not  suppose  that  Jesns 
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has  decetvod ;  when  the  doubts  irise,  it  is  to 
Jesns  that  be  submits  them.  But  it  was  not 
without  great  depression  and  perplexity  that  he 
put  the  question,  "Art  thou  Ho  that  should 
come  ?  **  The  soope  of  the  answer  given  lies  in 
its  recalling  John  to  the  grounds  of  his  former 
confidence. 

Now  commences  the  second  circuit  ot  Gali- 
lee (Luke  viii.  1-3),  to  which  belong  the  para- 
blcd  in  Matt,  xiii.,  the  visit  of  our  Lord's 
mother  and  brethren  (Luke  viii.  19-21),  and 
the  account  of  His  reception  at  Nazareth  (Mark 
vi.  1-6).  Durinff  this  time  the  twelve  liave 
journeyed  with  mm.  But  now  a  third  circuit 
m  Galilee  is  recorded,  which  probably  occurred 
during  the  last  three  months  of  this  ^ear  (Matt. 
Lx.  35-38) ;  and  during  this  circuit,  after  re- 
minding them  how  great  is  the  harvest  and  how 
pressing  the  need  of  laborers.  He  carries  the 
training  of  the  disciples  one  step  further  by 
sepding  them  forth  by  themselves  to  teach  (Matt. 
X.,  xi.).  The^  went  forth  two  and  two ;  and 
our  Lord  continued  His  own  circuit  (Matt.  xi. 
I),  with  what  companions  does  not  appear. 
After  a  journey  of  perhaps  two  months  (jura- 
tion, the  twelve  return  to  Jesus,  and  give  an  ac- 
count of  their  ministry.  The  third  Passover 
was  now  drawing  near ;  but  the  Lord  did  not 
CO  up  to  it.  He  wished  to  commune  with  His 
Apostles  privately  upon  their  work,  and,  we 
may  suppose,  to  ada  to  the  instruction  they 
had  already  received  from  Him  (Mark  vi.  30, 
31).  He  therefore  went  with  them  from  the 
neighborhood  of  Capernaum  to  a  mountain  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  near 
Bethsaida  Julias,  not  far  from  the  head  of  the 
sea.  Great  multitudes  pursued  them ;  and  here 
the  Lord,  moved  to  compassion  by  the  hunger 
and  weariness  of  the  people,  wrought  for  them 
one  of  His  most  remarkable  mirados.  Out  of 
five  baroly-loavcs  and  two  small  fishes.  Ho  pro- 
duced food  for  five  thousand  men  besides  wo- 
men and  children.  After  the  miracle  the  dis- 
ciples crossed  the  sea,  and  Jesus  retired  alone 
to  a  mountain  to  commune  with  the  Father. 
They  were  toiling  at  the  oar,  for  the  wind  was 
contrary,  when,  as  the  night  drew  towards 
morning,  they  saw  Jesus  walking  to  them  on 
the  sea,  having  passed  the  whole  night  on  the 
mountain.  They  were  amazed  and  terrified. 
He  came  into  the  ship,  and  the  wind  ceased. 
When  they  reached  the  shore  of  Gennesaret  the 
whole  people  showed  their  faith  in  Him  as  a 
healer  of  disease  (Mark  vi.  53-56) ;  and  He  per- 
formed very  many  miracles  on  them.  Yet  on 
the  next  day  the  great  discourse  just  alluded  to 
was  uttered,  and  ''  frt>m  that  time  many  of  His 
disciples  went  back,  and  walked  no  more  with 
Him  '^  (John  vi.  66). 

Thina  iTear  of  ihe  Jfuiufry.  — Hearing  per- 
hap«  that  Jesns  was  not  (Doming  to  the  feast, 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  from  Jerusalem  went 
down  to  see  Him  at  Capemauro  (Matt  xv.  1). 
Leaviqg  the  neighborhood  of  Capernaum,  our 
Lord  now  travels  to  the  north-west  of  Galilee,  to 
the  r^on  ofTyn  and  Sidon.  The  time  is  not 
strictly  determined  i  but  it  was  probably  the 
early  summer  of  this  jrear.  It  does  not  appear 
that  fite  retired  into  this  heathen  oountry  for 
the  pnrpoae  of  ministering ;  more  probably  it 
was  a  retreat  fit>m  the  machinations  of  the  Jews 


(Matt  XT.  21-28 ;  Mark  vii.  24^80).  Ratuea. 
ing  thence.  Ho  passed  round  bv  the  north  of  the 
S^  of  Galilee  to  the  rej^on  or  Decapolis  on  its 
eastern  side  (Mark  vu.  31-37).  In  this  dis- 
trict He  performed  many  miracles,  and  especial- 
.  ty  the  restoration  of  a  deaf  man  who  had  an 
impediment  in  lus  speech,  remarkable  for  ^e 
seeming  efibrt  with  which  He  wrought  it  To 
these  succeeded  the  feeding  of  the  four  thousand 
with  the  seven  loaves  (Matt  xv.  32).  He  now 
crossed  the  Lake  of  Magdala,  where  the  Pluui- 
sees  and  Sadduoees  asked  and  were  refused  a 
"  sign."  After  they  had  departed,  Jesus  crossed 
the  lake  with  His  disciples.  At  Bethsaida 
Julias,  He  restored  sight  to  a  blind  man ;  and 
here,  as  in  a  former  case,  the  form  and  prepara- 
tion which  He  adopted  are  to  be  remarked 
(Mark.  viii.  22-26).  The  ministry  in  Galilee  is 
now  drawing  to  its  close.  Through  the  lengdi 
and  breadth  of  that  country,  Jesus  has  pro- 
claimed the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  and  has  shown 
by  mighty  works  that  He  is  the  Christ  that  was 
to  come.  The  lengthened  journey"  through  the 
land,  the  miracles,  far  more  than  are  recorded 
in  detail,  had  brought  the  Gospel  home  to  all 
the  people.  Capernaum  was  the  fbcus  of  His 
ministry.  Through  Chorazin  and  Bethsaida 
He  had  no  doubt  passed  with  crowds  behind 
Him,  drawn  together  by  wonders  that  they  had 
seen,  and  by  the  hope  of  others  to  follow  them. 
Many  thousands  had  actually  been  benefited  by 
the  miracles ;  and  yet  of  all  ^he^e  there  woi«  only 
twelve  that  really  clave  to  Him,  and  one  of  them 
was  Judas  the  traitor.  With  this  rejection  an 
epoch  of  the  history  is  conneotod.  He  begins 
to  unfold  now  the  doctrine  of  His  passion  more 
full^.  The  doctrine  of  a  suflbring  Messiah,  so 
ptatnly  exhibited  in  the  prophets,  had  receded 
rrom  sight  in  the  current  religion  of  that  time. 
The  announcement  of  it  to  the  disciples  was  at 
once  new  and  shocking.  Tnmii^  now  to  the 
whole  body  of  those  ¥rho  followed  Him  (Mfurk, 
Luke),  He  published  the  Christian  doctrine  of 
self-denial.  The  Apostles  liad  just  shown  that 
they  took  the  natural  yiew  of  Buflering,  that  it 
was  an  evil  to  bo  shunned.  They  shrank  from 
conflict,  and  pain,  and  death,  aa  it  is  natural 
men  should.  Bnt  Jeans  teaches,  that,  in  com- 
parison with  the  higher  life,  the  life  of  the  soul, 
the  life  of  the  body  is  yalneless  (MaU.  xW.  21- 
28 ;  Mark  viii.  31^8 ;  Luke  ix.  22-27)  The 
Transfl;pration,  irhich  took  place  iust  a  week 
after  this  oonyersation.  is  to  be  understood  in 
connection  with  it  The  minds  of  the  twelve 
were  icreatly  disturbed  at  what  they  had  heard. 
Now,  if  ever,  they  needed  support  mr  their  per- 
'  xed  spirits,  and  this  Aeir  loving  Master 


my 


led  not  to  tpire  tlwm.  He  takes  with  Him 
three  chosen  disciples,  Peter,  John,  and  James, 
who  formed  as  it  were  a  smaller  circle  nearer  to 
Jesns  than  the  rest  into  a  high  mountain,  aptft 
by  themselves.  There  are  no  means  of  deter- 
mining the  poelfcion  of  the  mountain.  The 
three  disciples  irere  taken  up  with  Him,  who 
should  aflcnrwards  be  the  three  witnesses  ot'Hia 
agonyin  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane :  those  who 
saw  "hIb  glory  in  the  holy  mount  would  be 
sustained  by  the  remembrance  of  it  when  they 
beheld  His  lowest  humiliation.  The  calmness 
and  exactness  of  the  narrative  preelude  all  doubt 
as  to  its  historical  character.    There  has  been 
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mach  diflcussion  on  the  purport  of  this  great 
wonder.  Bnt  thus  much  seems  highly  probable. 
First,  as  it  was  connected  with  the  prayer  of 
JesnSy  to  which  it  waa  no  doubt  an  answer,  it 
is  to  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  inauguration  of 
Him  in  His  new  office  as  the  High-priest  who 
should  make  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  peo- 
ple with  His  own  blood.  Secondly,  as  the  wit- 
nesses of  this  scene  were  the  same  three  disciples 
who  were  with  the  Master  in  the  Garden  of 
Gethsemane,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  one 
was  intended  to  prepare  them  for  the  other. 
As  they  came  down  from  the  mountain.  He 
charged  them  to  keep  secret  what  the  v  had  seen 
tiU  after  the  Resurrection ;  which  shows  that 
this  mirade  took  place  for  His  use  and  for  theirs, 
rather  than  for  the  rest  of  the  disciples.  Mean- 
time amongst  the  multitude  below  a  scene  was 
taking  place  which  formed  the  strongest  con- 
trast to  Uie  glory  and  the  peace  which  they  had 
witnessed,  and  which  seemed  to  justify  Peter's 
remark,  "  It  is  good  for  us  to  be  here."  A 
poor  youth,  lunatic  and  possessed  by  a  devil, 
was  brought  to  the  disciples  who  were  not  with 
Jesus,  to  be  cured.  They  could  not  prevail ; 
and  when  Jesus  appeared  amongst  them,  the 
agonized  and  disappointed  father  a^pc«led  to 
I&m,  with  a  kind  of  complaint,  of  the  impotence 
of  the  disciples.  What  the  disciples  had  failed 
to  do,  Jesus  did  at  a  word.  He  tnen  explained 
to  them  that  their  want  of  faith  in  their  own 
power  to  heal,  and  in  His  promises  to  bestow 
the  power  upon  them,  was  the  cause  of  their 
inability  (Matt.  xvii.  14-21 ;  Mark  ix.  14-29 ; 
Luke  ix.  37-43).  Once  more  did  Jesus  fore- 
tell His  sufibrin^  on  their  way  back  to  Ca- 
pernaum (Mark  ix.  30-32). 

From  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  Third  Year.^ 
The  Feast  of  Talwmacles  was  now  approach- 
ing. His  brethren  set  out  for  the  feast  without 
Hmi,  and  He  abode  in  Galilee  for  a  fow  days 
longer  (John  vii.  2-10).  Afterwards  He  set 
out,  takm^  the  more  direct  but  less  frequented 
route  by  Samaria.  St.  Luke  alone  records,  in 
connection  with  this  journey,  the  sending-forth 
of  the  seventy  disciples.  This  event  is  to  be 
regarded  in  a  difllerent  light  from  that  of  the 
twelve.  The  seventy  had  received  no  special 
education  from  our  Lord,  and  their  commission 
was  of  a  temporary  kind.  The  number  has 
refbrence  to  the  Gentiles,  as  twelve  had  to  the 
Jews;  and  the  scene  of  the  work,  Samaria, 
reminds  us  that  this  is  a  movement  directed 
towards  the  stranger.*  After  healing  the  ten 
lepers  in  Samaria,  He  came  about  the  midst 
of^the  feast  to  Jerusalem.  The  Pharisees  and 
rulers  sought  to  take  Him ;  some  of  the  people, 
however,  believed  in  Him,  but  concealed  then: 
opinion  for  fear  of  the  rulers.  To  this  divis- 
ion of  opinion  we  may  attribute  the  failure 
of  the  repeated  attempts  on  the  part  of  the 
Sanhedrim  to  take  One  who  was  openly  teach- 
ing in  the  Temple  (John  vii.  11-53:  see  esp. 
ver.  30,  32,  44,  45,  46).  The  officers  were 
partly  afVaid  to  seize  in  the  presence  of  the 
people  Ae  favorite  Teacher  ;  and  partly  were 
themselves  awed  and  attracted  by  Uim.    The 

>  They  were  sent  **  Into  everj  dty  whith«r  He 
Himself  wonld  oome"  (Luke  x.  1) ;  but  of  Himself 
He  says,  **  I  am  not  sent  save  to  the  lost  sheep  of 
the  house  of  Israel "  (Halt.  xv.  24). 


histoiy  of  the  woman  taken  in  adulteiy  be 
longs  to  this  time.  To  this  place  belongs  the 
account,  given  by  John  alone,  of  the  healing 
of  one  wno  was  bom  blind,  and  the  conse- 
quences of  it  (John  ix.  1-41,  x.  1-21).  Tlic 
well-known  pu*able  of  the  Good  Shepherd  is  an 
answer  to  toe  calumny  of  the  Pharisees,  that 
He  was  an  impostor  and  breaker  of  the  law, 
"  This  man  is  not  of  God,  because  he  keepeth 
not  the  Sabbath-day  "  (ix.  16). 

We  now  approach  a  difficult  portion  of  the 
sacred  histonr.  The  note  of  time  given  us  by 
John  immediately  afterwards  is  the  Feast  of 
the.  Dedication,  which  was  celebrated  on  the 
25th  of  Chisleu,  answering  nearly  to  December. 
According  to  this  Evann;ell6t,  our  Lord  does  not 
appear  to  have  returned  to  Galilee  between  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles  and  that  of  Dedication, 
but  to  have  passed  the  time  in  and  near  Jeru- 
salem. Matthew  and  Mark  do  not  allude  to 
the  Feast  of  Tabemades.  Luke  appears  to  do 
so  in  ix.  51  :  but  the  words  there  used  would 
imply  that  this  was  the  last  journey  to  Jeru- 
salem. Now  in  St.  Luke's  Gospel  a  large 
section,  from  ix.  51  to  xviii.  14,  seems  to  belonp^ 
to  the  time  preceding  the  departure  from  Gali- 
lee ;  and  the  question  is  how  is  this  to  be  ar- 
ranged, so  that  it  shall  harmonize  with  the 
narrative  of  St.  John.  In  most  harmonies  a 
return  of  our  Lord  to  Galilee  has  been  assumed, 
in  order  tt>  find  a  place  for  this  part  of  Luke's 
Gospel.  Perhaps  this  great  division  of  Luke 
(x.  l7-xviii.  14)  should  be  inserted  endro  be- 
tween John  X.  21  and  22.  Some  of  the  most 
striking  parables,  preserved  only  by  Luke,  be- 
long to  this  period.  The  parables  of  the  Good 
Samaritan,  uie  prodigal  son,  the  unjust  steward, 
the  rich  man  and  £azarus,  and  the  Pharisee 
and  publican,  all  peculiar  to  this  Gospel,  be- 
long to  the  present  section.  The  instructive 
account  of  Maiy  and  Martha  and  the  miracle 
of  the  ten  lepers  belong  to  this  portion  of  the 
narrative.  Besides  these,  scattered  sayings  that 
occur  in  St.  Matthew  are  here  repeated  in  a 
new  connection.  The  account  of  tne  bringing 
of  young  chfldren  to  Jesus  unites  again  the 
three  Evangelists  (Matt  xix.  13-15;  Mark 
X.  13-16;  Luke  xviii.  15-17).  On  the  way  to 
Jerusalem  through  Persea,  to  the  Feast  of  Dedi- 
cation, Jesus  again  puts  before  the  minds  of 
the  twelve  what  they  are  never  now  to  foivet, 
the  sufferings  that  await  Him.  They  "under- 
stood none  of  these  things,"  for  they  could  not 
reconcile  this  foreboding  of  sufierin^  with  the 
signs  and  announcements  of  the  coming  of  Hia 
kingdom  (Matt.  xx.  17-19 ;  Mark  x.  82-34 ; 
Luke  xviii.  31-34).  In  consequence  of  this 
new,  though  dark,  intimation  of  the  coming 
of  the  kingdom,  Salome,  with  her  two  sons, 
James  and  John,  came  to  bespeak  the  two 
places  of  highest  honor  in  the  kingdom.  Jesus 
tells  them  9iat  they  know  not  what  they  ask ; 
that  the  places  of  honor  in  the  kingdom  shall 
be  bestowed,  not  by  Jesus  in  answer  to  a  chance 
request,  but  upon  those  for  whom  they  are  pre* 
pared  by  the  Father.  As  sin  ever  provokes  sin, 
the  ambition  of  the  ten  was  now  aroused,  and 
they  began  to  be  much  displeased  with  James 
and  John .  Jesus  once  more  recalls  the  principle 
that  the  child-like  disposition  is  that  which  He 
approves  (Matt  xx.  20-28 ;  Mark  x.  35-45). 
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The  healing  of  the  two  blind  men  at  Jericho 
U  chiefly  remarkable  among  the  miracles  from 
the  difficultj  which  has  arisen  in  harmonizing 
the  aoooants.  Matthew  speaks  of  two  blind 
men,  and  of  the  occasion  as  the  departure  from 
Jericho ;  liark  of  one,  whom  he  names,  and  of 
their  arriral  at  Jericho ;  and  Luke  a^pnees  with 
him.  This  point  has  received  much  discussion ; 
bnt  the  view  of  Lightfoot  finds  favor  with 
manv  eminent  expositors,  that  there  were  two 
blind  men,  and  both  were  healed  nnder  similar 
drcniistanoes,  except  that  BartimsBus  was  on 
one  side  of  the  city,  and  was  healed  by  Jesus 
as  He  entered,  and  the  other  was  healea  on  the 
other  side  as  they  departed  (Matt  xx.  29-34 ; 
Mark  x.  46-5S;  Luke  xviii.  35--4d).  The 
calling  of  Zaocluens  has  more  than  a  mere  per- 
•onsi  interest  He  was  a  publican,  one  of  a 
class  hated  and  despised  by  the  Jews.  But  he 
was  one  who  sought  to  serve  Qod.  From  such' 
did  Jesus  wish  to  call  His  disciples,  whether 
they  were  publicans  or  not  (Luke  xix.  1>10). 
We  have  reached  now  the  Feast  of  Dedication ; 
but,  as  has  been  said,  the  exact  place  of  the 
events  in  St  Luke  about  this  part  of  the  min- 
istry has  not  been  conclusively  determined. 
After  being  present  at  the  feast,  Jesus  returned 
to  Bethabara  bevond  Jordan,  where  John  had 
formerly  baptised,  and  abode  there.  How  long 
He  remained  here  does  not  appear.    It  was 

i>n>bably  for  some  weeks.  The  sore  need  of  a 
amily  m  Bethany,  who  were  what  men  call 
the  intimate  friends  of  our  Lord,  called  Him 
thence.  Laxums  was  sick,  and  his  sisters  sent 
word  of  it  to  Jesus,  whose  power  they  well 
knew.  It  was  not  till  Lazarus  had  been  four 
days  in  the  gra^o  that  the  Saviour  appeared  on 
the  scene.  But  with  the  power  or  God  He 
breaks  the  fetters  in  which  Lazarus  was  held 
by  death,  and  at  His  wont  the  man  on  whom 
corruption  had  already  begun  to  do  its  work 
came  forth  alive  and  whole  (John  xi.  l'-45). 
A  miracle  so  public,  for  Bethany  was  close  to 
Jerusalem,  and  the  family  of  Lazarus  well 
known  to  many  people  in  the  mothe^city, 
could  not  escape  tne  notice  of  the  Sanhedrim. 
A  meeting  of  wis  Council  was  called  without 
loss  of  time,  and  the  matter  discussed.  We 
now  approach  the  final  stage  of  the  history, 
and  every  word  and  act  tends  towards  the  great 
act  of  sufibrine.  Each  day  is  marked  by  its 
own  events  or  instructions.  Our  Lord  entered 
into  Bethany  on  Friday  the  8th  of  Nisan,  the 
eve  of  the  Sabbath,  and  remained  over  the 
Sabbath. 

Satmrdag  the  9th  &f  Niaan  (April  l«e).->As 
he  was  at  supper  in  the  house  of  one  Simon, 
snmamed  "  tne  Leper,"  a  relation  of  Lazarus, 
who  was  at  table  with  Him,  Mary,  full  of  grati- 
tude for  the  wonderful  raising  of  her  brother 
from  the  deadt  took  a  vessel  containing  a  <|uan- 
caty  of  pare  ointment  of  spikenard,  and  anointed 
the  fbet  of  Jesus,  and  wiped  His  foet  with  her 
hair,  and  anointed  His  head  likewise. 

Patnon  Week,  Swida^the  lOth  dm  ofNiean 
{April  %d), —  When  He  arrives  at  the  Mount 
of  Olives  He  commands  two  of  His  disciples  to 
go  into  the  villl^ge  near  at  hand,  where  they 
woijd  find  an  ass^  and  a  colt  tied  with  her. 
^th  these  beasts,  impressed  as  for  the  service 
«f  a  king.  He  was  to  enter  into  Jerusalem.    The 


disciples  spread  upon  the  ass  their  ragged  cloaks 
for  Him  to  sit  on.  And  the  multitudes  cried 
aloud  before  Him,  in  the  words  of  the  118th 
Psalm,  "  Hosanna,  Save  now  1  blessed  is  He 
that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord."  All  the 
city  WAS  moved.  Blind  and  lame  came  to  the 
Temple  when  He  arrived  there,  and  were  healed. 
After  working  miracles  in  the  Temple,  Ho  re- 
turned to  Beuiany.  The  lOth  of  Nisan  was  the 
day  for  Uie  separation  of  the  paschal  lamb  (Ex. 
xii.  3).  Jesus,  the  Lamb  of  God,  entered  Jeru- 
salem and  the  Temple  on  this  day,  and  although 
none  but  He  knew  that  He  was  the  Paschal 
Liumb,  the  coincidence  is  not  undesigned  (Matt 
xxi.  l-U,  14-17;  Mark  xi.  1-11;  Luke  xix. 
29-U;  John  xii.  12-19). 

Monday  the  llth  of  Nimm  (AprU  &f).— The 
next  day  Jesus  returned  to  Jerusalem,  again  to 
take  advantage  of  the  mood  of  the  people  to  in- 
struct them.  On  the  wav  He  approacned  ono 
of  the  many  fig-trees  whicn  grew  m  that  quarter^ 
and  found  that  it  was  full  of  foliage,  but  with- 
out fhiit  He  said,  "  No  man  eat  fhiit  of  thee 
hereafter  forever!"  and  the  fisr-tree  withered 
away  (Matt  xxi.  18, 19  ;  Mark  u.  12-14).  Pro- 
ceeaing  now  to  the  Temple,  Ho  cleared  its 
court  of  the  crowd  of  tnulers  that  gathered 
there  (Matt  xxi.  12, 13 ;  Mark  xi.  15-19 ;  Lnko 
xix.  45-48).  In  the  evening  he  returned  again 
to  Bethany. 

Tueaday  the  IQth  of  Niaan  (April  4tA).— 
On  this  the  third  day  of  Passion  week,  Jesus 
went  into  Jerusalem  as  before,  and  visited  the 
Temple.  The  Sanhedrim  came  to  Him  to  call 
Him  to  account  for  the  clearing  of  the  Temple : 
"  By  what  anthorihr  doest  thou  these  things  ?  " 
The  Lord  answered  their  question  by  another. 
They  refused  to  answer,  and  Jesus  refused  in 
like  manner  to  answer  them.  To  this  time  bo- 
long  the  parables  of  the  two  sons  (Matt  xxi. 
23-32 ;  ^^k  xi.  27-33 ;  Luke  xx.  1-8),  of  the 
wicked  husbandman,  and  of  the  wedding  gar- 
ment (Matt  xxi.  33-46,  xxii.  1-14 ;  Mark  xii. 
1-12;  Luke  xx.  9-19).  Another  great  dis- 
course belongs  to  this  day,  which,  more  than 
any  other,  presents  Jesus  as  the  great  Prophet 
of  His  people.  On  leaving  the  Temple  His 
disciples  drew  attention  to  the  beauty  or  its 
structure,  its  **  goodly  stones  and  gifts,"  their 
remarks  probablv  arising  from  the  threats  of 
destruction  which  had  so  lately  been  uttered 
by  Jesus.  Their  Master  answered  that  not  one 
stone  of  the  noble  pile  should  be  left  upon 
another.  When  they  reached  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  the  disciples,  or  rather  the  first  four 
(Mark),  speaking  for  the  rest,  asked  Him  when 
this  destruction  should  be  accomplished.  To 
understand  the  answer,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  Jesus  warned  them  that  He  was  not  giving 
them  an  historical  account  such  as  would  en- 
able them  to  anticipate  the  events.  "  Of  that 
dav  and  hour  knoweth  no  man,  no,  not  the  an- 
gels of  heaven,  but  my  Father  only."  Exact 
data  of  time  are  to  be  purposely  witliheld  fW>m 
them.  Aocordinglv  two  events,  analogous  in 
character  but  widely  sundered  by  time,  are  so 
treated  in  the  prophecy  that  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  disentaneie  them.  The  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  day  of  judgment — the  na- 
tional and  the  universal  days  of  account — are 
I  spoken  of  together  or  alternately  without  hint 
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of  die  great  in  tenral  of  time  that  lepaimtes  them. 
The  ooncliision  wliich  Jesus  drew  rrem  His  own 
awful  warning  was,  that  they  were  not  to  attempt 
to  fix  the  date  of  His  retarn.  The  lesson  of  the 
parable  of  the  Ten  Virgins  is  the  same  (Matt 
xxiv.  44,  xxT.  Id).  And  the  parable  of  tlM 
Talents,  here  repeated  in  a  modified  form, 
teaehes  how  precious  to  sonli  are  the  uses  of 
time  ( XXV.  1 4-^0) .  In  concluding  this  moment* 
ous  discourse,  our  Lord  puts  aside  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  and  displays  to  our  eyes 
the  picture  of  the  final  judgment  (Matt.  xxv. 
31-46).  With  these  weighty  words  aods  die 
third  day. 

Wedmadaythe  \2th  if  Niaan  {AprO  6th),— 
This  day  was  passed  m  retirement  with  the 
Apostles.  Satan  bad  put  it  into  the  mind  of 
one  of  them  to  betray  Uim ;  and  Judas  Iscari- 
ot  made  a  covenant  to  betray  Him  to  the  chief 
priests  for  thirhr  pieces  of  silver  (Matt.  xxvi. 
14-16;  Mark  xiv.  10,  11 ;  Luke  xxU.  1-6). 

Thwradq^  the  14M  ffNimn  (April  ^).  —  On 
<«  the  first  day  of  onloavened  hneA**  the  disci- 
ples asked  their  Master  where  they  were  to  eat 
the  Passover.    He  directed  Peter  and  John  to 

S\  into  Jerusalem,  and  to  follow  a  man  whom 
ev  should  see  bearing  a  pitcher  of  water,  and 
to  demand  of  him,  in  their  Master's  name,  the 
use  of  the  guestHshamber  in  his  house  for  diis 
purpose.  All  happened  as  Jesus  had  told  them, 
and  in  the  evening  they  assembled  to  cdebrate, 
for  the  last  time,  the  paschal  meal.  The  se- 
quence of  die  events  is  not  quite  dear  iram  a 
comparison  of  the  Evangelists.  The  order 
seems  to  be  as  follows.  When  they  had  taken 
their  places  at  table  and  the  supper  had  b^nn, 
Jesus  gave  them  the  first  cup  to  divide  amongst 
themselves  ( Luke) .  It  was  customary  to  dmk 
at  the  paschal  supper  four  cups  of  wine  mixed 
widi  water;  ana  diis  answered  to  the  first 
of  them*  There  now  arose  a  contention  among 
the  disciples  wliich  of  them  should  be  the  great- 
est ;  perhaps  in  connection  with  the  places  which 
they  mul  taken  at  this  foast  (Luke).  After  a 
solemn  warning  i^ainst  pridis  and  ambition, 
Jesus  performed  an  act  which,  as  one  of  the  last 
of  His  lifo,  must  ever  have  been  remembered  by 
the  witnesses  as  a  great  lesson  of  humility,  nid 
rose  flrom  the  table,  poured  water  into  a  basin, 
girded  himself  with  a  towel,  and  proceeded  to 
wash  the  disciples'  fiset  (John).  After  all  had 
been  washed,  the  Saviour  explained  to  them  the 
meaningof  what  He  had  done.  "  If  I,  your  Lord 
and  Master,  have  washed  your  feet,  ye  also 
ought  to  wash  one  another's  foet    For  I  have 

fiven  you  an  example,  that  ye  should  do  as  I 
ave  done  to  you  "  (Matt.  xxvi.  17-20;  Mark 
xiv.  12-17 ;  Luke  xxii.  7-dO ;  John  xiii.  1-20). 
From  this  act  of  love  it  does  not  seem  that  even 
the  traitor  Judas  was  excluded.  But  his  treason 
was  thoroughly  known;  and  now  Jesus  de- 
nounces it  One  of  them  should  betray  Him. 
The  traitor  having  gone  straight  to  his  wicked 
object,  the  end  of  the  Saviour's  ministry  seemed 
already  at  hand.  He  gave  them  the  new  com- 
mandment, to  love  one  another,  as  though  it 
were  a  last  bequest  to  them  (Matt.  xxvi.  21-35 ; 
Mark  xiv.  lg-21 ;  Luke  xxii.  21-23 ;  John  xiii. 
21-35).  Towards  the  close  of  the  meal,  Jesus 
instituted  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
OUtt  xxvi.  26-29 ;  Mark  xiv.  22-25 ;  Luke 


xxii.  19, 20 ;  1  Cor.  xi.  23-25).  The  denial  of 
Peter  is  now  foretold,  and  to  no  one  would  auch 
an  announcement  be  more  incredible  dian  to 
Peter  himself  (Matt.  xxvi.  31-35;  Mark  xiv. 
27-31 ;  Luke  xxii.  31-36;  John  xiii.  36-38). 
That  great  final  diseourse,  whicfa  John  alone 
has  recorded,  is  now  delivered.  Althoogh  in 
the  middle  of  it  there  is  a  mendon  of  departure 
(John  xiv.  31 ),  this  perhaps  only  imphes  that 
they  prepared  to  go ;  and  then  the  whole  dis- 
oonrsD  was  delivered  in  the  house  before  they 
proceeded  to  Gethsemane  (John  xiv.-xvii). 
Friday  the  \M  o/Ntmui  (Aprd  7th),  imiudag 

Cof  theme  of  it, — "  When  they  had  mmg  a 
n,"  which  perhaps  means,  when  they  had 
sung  the  second  part  of  the  Halld,  or  song  of 
praise,  which  consisted  of  Psalms  cxv.F^xviii., 
the  former  part  (Psalms  cxiii.,  cxiv.)  having 
been  sun^  at  an  earlier  part  of  die  supper,  they 
went  out  mto  the  Mount  of  Olives.  Jesus  takes 
only  His  three  proved  companions,  Peter,  James 
and  John,  and  passes  with  them  fiurdier  into  the 
garden,  leaving  the  rest  eeated,  probably  near 
the  entrance.  No  pen  can  attempt  to  describe 
what  passed  diat  night  in  that  secluded  spot 
He  tells  them, "  My  ^nl  is  exceeding  sorrowful, 
even  unto  death :  tairy  ye  here  and  watch  with 
me,"  and  dien  leaving  even  the  three  He  goes 
farther,  And  in  solitu£  wresdes  with  an  incon- 
ceivable trial.  The  words  of  Mark  are  still 
more  expressive  —  "He  began  to  be  sore 
amazed,  and  to  be  iwry  heavy  ^'  (xir.  38).  The 
former  word  means  that  he  was  struck  widi  a 
ffreat  dread ;  not  from  the  foar  of  physical  »uf- 
roring,  however  excruciating,  we  may  well  be- 
lieve, but  from  die  contact  with  the  sins  of  the 
world,  of  which,  in  some  inconceivable  way.  He 
f^lt  die  bitterness  and  the  weight.  He  did  not 
merely  contemplate  diem,  but  bear  and  fed 
them.  It  is  impossible  to  explain  diis  scene  in 
Qethsemane  in  any  other  ws^.  The  duciples 
have  sunk  to  sleep.  It  was  in  search  of  cnnao- 
lation  that  He  came  baek  to  them.    The  disci- 

fle  who  had  been  so  ready  to  ask,  **  Wihy  cannot 
follow  diee  now?"  must  hear  another  ques- 
tion, diat  rebukes  hts  former  confidence  — 
**  Couldest  not  thou  wateh  one  hour  ?  "  A  sec- 
ond time  He  departs  and  wrestles  in  prayer  with 
theFadier.  A  second  time  He  returns  and  finds 
them  sleeping.  The  same  scene  is  repeated  yet 
A  third  time ;  and  then  all  is  condnded.  Hence- 
forth they  may  sleep  and  take  their  rest ;  never- 
more shall  they  be  asked  to  wateh  one  .hour  with 
Jesus,  for  His  ministrvin  tbe  flesh  is  at  an  end. 
This  scene  is  in  complete  contrast  to  the  Trans- 
figuradon  (Matt.  xxvi.  86-*46 ;  Mark  xiv.  a2>-42 ; 
Luke  xxii.  39-46 ;  John  xviii.  1).  Jadas  now 
appeared  to  complete  his  work.  In  die  doubt- 
M  light  of  torches,  a  kiss  fh>m  him  was  the  sign 
to  the  officers  whom  they  shouhl  take.  Peter, 
whose  name  is  first  given  in  Joha's  Goijid. 
drew  a  sword  and  smote  a  servant  of  the  high- 
priest,  and  cut  off  his  ear ;  but  his  Lord  refused 
such  succor,  and  healed  the  wooBded  man.  AH 
the  disdples  forsook  Him  and  Bed  (Matt  xxvi. 
47-^6;  Mark  xiv.  48-52;  Luke  xxii.  47-^; 
John  xviii.  2-12). 

There  is  some  difficulty  in  antanginff  dw 
events  that  immediately  foUow,  so  as  to  eifivace 
all  die  four  aeoonnte.  On  the  captn»^  Jesus 
Ho  was  first  taken  to  the  house  of  Annas,  the 
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£ither-iii-Uw  of  Caiaphas  the  high-priest.  It 
might  appear  from  the  coarse  of  Jolm's  narra- 
tive that  the  examinatioii  of  our  Lord,  and  the 
first  denial  of  Peter,  took  place  in  the  house  of 
Annas  (John  xTiii.  13, 14).  Bat  the  24th Terse 
is  retrospective ;  and  probeblj  all  that  oocorred 
after  verse  14  took  place  not  at  the  hoase  of 
Annas,  bat  at  that  oi  Caiaphas.  The  hoose  of 
the  h^^h-priest  oonsisted  probably,  like  other 
Ii^astcm  houses,  of  an  open  central  court  with 
chambers  round  it.  Into  this  court  a  gate  ad- 
mitted them,  at  which  a  woman  stood  to  open. 
As  Peter  passed  in,  the  portress  took  note  of 
him ;  and  afterwards,  at  the  fire  which  had  been 
lighted,  asked  him,  "  Art  not  thou  also  one  of 
this  man's  disciples?"  (John.)  All  the  seal 
and  boldness  of  Peter  seems  to  have  deserted 
him.  He  had  come  as  in  secret;  he  is  deter- 
mined so  to  remain,  and  he  denies  his  Aiaster  t 
Feeling  now  the  danger  of  his  situation,  he  went 
out  into  the  porch  and  there  some  one,  or, 
looking  at  all  the  accounts,  probably  several 
persons,  asked  him  the  question  a  second  time, 
and  he  denied  more  strongly.  About  an  hour 
after,  when  he  had  returned  into  the  court,  the 
same  question  was  put  to  him  a  third  time,  with 
the  same  result.  Then  the  cock  crew;  and 
Jesus,  who  was  within  si^ht,  probablv  in  some 
open  room  communicating  with  the  ooart, 
"  turned  and  looked  upon  reter.  And  Peter 
remembered  the  word  of  the  Lord,  how  He  had 
said  unto  Him,  Before  the  cook  crow,  thou  shalt 
deny  Me  thrice.  And  Peter  went  out  and  wept 
bitterly  "  ( MaU.  xxvi.  57,  M,  69-75 ;  Mark  xiv. 
53,54,66-73;  Lake  xxii.  54-62 ;  John  xviii. 
13^18,  24-27). 

The  first  raterrogatory  to  wluch  our  Lord 
was  subject  (John  xviii.  19-24)  was  addressed 
to  Him  by  Caiaphas,  probably  before  the  San- 
hedrim had  time  to  assepanble.  It  was  the  ques- 
tioning of  an  inquisitive  person  who  had  an 
important  criminal  in  hispresenoe,  rather  than 
a  formal  examination.  Tne  Lord's  refusal  to 
answer  is  thns  explained  and  justified.  When 
the  more  regular  proceedings  benn,  He  is  ready 
to  answer.  A  servant  of  this  hi^priest,  know- 
ing that  he  should  thereby  please  his  master, 
smote  the  cheek  of  the  Son  of  God  with  the 
palm  of  his  hand.  But  this  was  onlv  the  be- 
ginning of  homNTs.  At  the  dawn  o/  day  the 
eanhedrim,  summoned  by  the  higlhpriest  in 
the  coarse  of  the  night,  assembled,  and  brought 
their  band  of  false  witnesses,  whom  they  mast 
have  had  ready  before.  These  gave  t^eir  tss- 
timony,  bat  even  before  this  uninst  tribunal  it 
ooold  not  stand ;  it  was  so  full  of  contradic- 
tions. At  last  two  fiilse  witnesses  came,  and 
their  testimony  was  very  like  the  troth.  Even 
these  two  fell  into  contradietioas.  The  hi^rh- 
priest  now  with  a  solemn  aeration  asks  Him 
whether  He  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  Qod.  He 
answers  that  He  is,  and  foretells  His  retam  in 
gloiy  and  power  at  the  last  day  This  is 
enoogh  for  their  purpose.  They  pronounce 
Him  gnilty  of  a  cnme  for  which  death  should 
be  the  punishment  (John  xviii.  19-^24 ;  Luke 
xxii.  68-71;  Matt  xxvi.  59-68;^  Mark  xiv. 
56-65).  Althongh  thejr  had  pronounced  Jesos 
to  be  goilty  of  death,  the  Sannedrim  possessed 
no  power  to  carry  oat  such  a  sentence.  As 
soon  as  it  was  d«r  they  took  Him  to  Pilate,  the 
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Roman  procurator.  The  hall  of  Jndniemy  ot 
prsBtorium,  was  probably  a  part  of  m  tower 
of  Antonia  near  the  Temple,  where  the  Boman 
garrison  was.  Pilate,  hearing  that  Jesus  was 
an  ofiender  under  their  law,  was  about  to  give 
them  leave  to  treat  him  accordingly ;  and  this 
would  have  made  it  quite  safe  to  execute  Him. 
From  the  first,  Jesus  found  favor  in  the  eyes 
of  Pilate,  and  he  pronounced  that  he  found  no 
fault  in  Him.  Not  so  easilv  were  the  Jews  to 
be  cheated  of  their  prey.  "^ hey  heaped  up  ac- 
cusations against  Him  as  a  aistujrber  oi  M 
public  peace  (Luke  xxiiL  5).  Pilate  was  no 
match  for  their  vehemence.  £1ndinff  that  Jesus 
was  a  Galilean,  he  sent  Him  to  Herod  to  be 
dealt  with ;  but  Herod,  after  cruel  mockery  and 
persecution,  sent  Him  back  to  Pilate.  Now 
commenced  the  fearful  nruggle  between  Uis 
Roman  procurator,  a  weak  as  well  as  cruel 
man,  and  the  Jews.  The  well-known  incidents 
of  l^e  second  interview  are  soon  recalled. 
After  the  examination  l^  Hnod,  ani  the  ro> 
turn  of  Jesus,  Pilate  proposed  to  release  Him, 
as  it  was  usual  on  the  feast-day  to  rdease  a 
prisoner  to  the  Jews  out  of  nace.  Pilate .  knew 
well  that  the  priests  and  rulen  would  object  to 
this ;  but  it  was  a  covert  appeal  to  the  people. 
The  multitude,  persuaded  by  the  priests,  oro- 
ferred  another  prisoner,  calleil  Barabbas.  Now 
came  the  scouiging,  and  the  blows  and  insults 
of  the  soldiers,  who,  uttering  truth  when  they 
thought  they  were  only  reviung,  crowned  Him 
and  addressed  Him  as'Ktng  of  the  Jews.  Ac- 
cording to  John,  Pilate  now  made  one  Atore 
eflfort  for  His  release;  bat  the  last  ai^goment, 
which  had  been  in  the  minds  of  both  sides  aU 
along,  was  now  openly  applied  to  Him :  "  If 
thou  let  this  man  go,  tlu>n  art  not  Cstior's 
friend."  This  decided  the  question.  He  deliv- 
ered Jesus  to  be  crucified  (Matt,  xxvii.  IS-dO; 
Mark  xv.  &-19;  Luke  xxiii.  17-25;  John 
xviii.  39, 40,  xix.  1-*16).  John  mentions  that 
this  occurred  about  the  sixth  hour,  reckoning 
probably  from  midnight.  In  Mark,  the  Jewish 
reckoning  from  six  in  the  morning  is  followed. 
One  Person  alone  has  been  calm  amidst  the 
excitements  of  that  night  of  horrors.  On  Him 
is  now  laid  the  weight  of  His  cross,  or  at  least 
of  the  transverse  beam  of  it ;  and,  with  this 
pressing  Him  down,  they  proceed  out  of  the 
city  to  Golgotha  or  Calvary,  a  place  the  site  of 
which  is  now  uncertain.  As  He  began  to  druop. 
His  persecutors,  nnwUling  to  defile  themselves 
with  the  accursed  buoden,  lay  hold  of  Simon 
of  Cyreno,  and  compel  him  to  cany  the  cross 
after  Jesus.  After  ofiering  Him  wine  and 
myrrh,  they  crucified  him  between  two  thieves. 
Nothing  .was  wanting  to  His  humiliation ;  a 
thief  had  been  preferred  before  Him,  and  two 
thieves  share  His  punishment.  Pilatis  set  over 
Him  in  three  languages  the  inscription, "  Jesos* 
the  King  of  the  Jews."  The  chief  priests  took 
exception  to  Uiis  that  it  did  not  denounce  Him 
as  falsely  calling  Himself  by  that  name;  bat 
Pilate  refused  to  alter  it  One  of  the  .two 
thieves  underwent  a  change  of  heart  even  on 
the  cross :  he  reviled  at  first  (Matt.) ;  and  then, 
at  the  siffht  of  the  constancv  of  Jesus,  repented 

iLuke ;  Matt,  xxvii. ;  Marx  xv. ;  Luke  xxiii. ; 
ohn  xix.).    In  the  depths  of  His  bodilr  snfl^r- 
ing,  Jesus  calmly  oommeaded  to  John  (1),  who 
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stood  near,  the  care  of  Mary  liU  mother. 
**  Behold  thy  son  !  behold  thv  mother."  From 
the  sixth  hour  to  the  ninth  there  was  darkness 
over  the  whole  land.  At  the  ninth  hour  (3  p.m.), 
Jesus  uttered  with  a  loud  voice  the  opening 
words  of  the  22d  Psalm,  all  the  inspired  words 
uf  which  referred  to  the  suffering  Messiah.  One 
of  those  present  dipped  a  sponge  in  the  com- 
mon sour  wine  of  the  soldiers,  and  put  it  on  a 
reed  to  moisten  the  sufferer's  lips.  Again  He 
cried  with  a  loud  voice,  '*  It  is  finished  "  (John) ; 
**  Father,  into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit " 
(Luke) ;  and  gave  up  the  ghost  (Matt,  xxvii. 
31-56 ;  Mark  xv.  20-^1  ;  Luke  xxiii.  3^-49 ; 
Johnxix.  17-30).  On  the  death  of  Jesus  the 
veil  which  covered  the  most  Holy  Place  of  the 
Temple,  the  place  of  the  more  especial  pres- 
ence of  Jehovidi,  was  rent  in  twain.  There 
was  a  great  earthquake.  Many  who  were  dead 
roM  from  their  graves,  although  they  returned 
to  the  dust  again  after  this  great  token  of 
Christ's  quick^nine  power  had  been  given  to 
many  (Matt.).  The  Jews,  very  zealous  for 
the  Saobath  m  the  midst  of  their  murderous 
work,  beg^  Pilate  that  he  would  put  an  end 
to  the  punishment  by  breaking  the  legs  of  the 
criminals  that  they  might  be  taken  down  and 
buried  before  the  Sabbath,  for  which  they  were 
preparing  (Dent.  xxi.  23  ;  Joseph.,  B.  J,  iv.  5, 
I  2).  Those  who  were  to  execute  this  dutv 
found  tluit  Jesus  was  dead  and  the  thieves  still 
living.  The  death  of  the  Lord  before  the  others 
was,  n<F  doubt,  partly^  the  consequence  of  the 
previou  i  mental  sufferingwhich  lie  had  under- 
gone, a  id  partly  because  His  will  to  die  lessened 
the  natural  resistance  of  the  frame  to  dissolu- 
tion. Joseph  of  Arimathea,  a  member  of  the 
Council,  but  a  secret  disciple  of  Jesus,  came  to 
Pilate  to  beg  the  body  of  Jesus,  that  he  might 
bury  it.  Nicodemus  assisted  in  this  work  of 
love,  and  they  anointed  the  body  and  laid  it  in 
Joseph's  new  tomb  (Matt,  xxvii.  50-61 ;  Mark 
XV.  37-47;  Luke  xxiii.  46-56;  John  xix. 
30-42). 

Satmth^thelMrfNiaan  {April  Sth). ^Th» 
chief  priests  and  Pharisees,  with  Pilate's  per- 
mission, set  a  watch  over  the  tomb,  "  lest  His 
disciples  come  by  night  and  steal  Him  awi^, 
and  say  unto  the  people  He  is  risen  finom  tne 
dead  "  (Matt  xxvu.  62-66). 

Sunday  the  \7thqf  Niaan  {Apnl  M).  —  The 
Sabbath  ended  at  six  on  the  evening  of  Nisan 
1 6th.  Early  the  next  morning  the  resurrection 
of  Jesus  took  place.  The  exact  hour  of  the 
resurrection  is  not  mentioned  by  any  of  the 
Evangelists.  Of  the  great  mystery  itscff,  the  re- 
sumption of  life  by  uim  who  was  truly  dead, 
we  see  but  little.  The  women,  who  had  stood 
by  the  cross  of  Jesus,  had  prepared  spices  on 
the  evening  before,  perhaps  to  complete  the 
embalming  of  our  Lord's  body,  already  per- 
formed in  haste  by  Joseph  and  Nicodemus. 
They  came  very  early  on  the  first  day  of  the 
weei  to  the  sepulchre.  When  they  arrive  they 
find  the  stone  rolled  away,  and  Jesus  no  longer 
in  the  sepulchre.  He  had  risen  ftom  the  dead. 
Mary  Magdalene  at  this  point  goes  back  in 
hat te ;  and  at  once,  believing  that  the  body  has 
been  removed  by  men,  tells  Peter  and  John 
tliat  the  Lord  has  been  taken  away.  The  other 
tomen,  however,  go  into  the  sepulchre,  and 


they  see  an  angel  (Matt,  Mark).  The  tm** 
angels,  mentioned  by  St  Luke,  are  probably 
two  separate  appearances  to  dififerent  members 
of  the  group;  for  he  alone  mentions  an  in 
definite  number  of  women.  They  now  leave 
the  sepulchre,  and  go  in  haste  to  make  known 
the  news  to  the  Apostles.  As  they  were  going, 
"Jesus  met  them,  saying,  All  hall."  Th» 
eleven  do  not  believe  the  account  when  they 
receive  it  In  the  mean  time,  Peter  and  John 
came  to  the  sepulchre.  They  ran,  in  tlieir 
eagerness,  and  John  arrived  first  and  looked 
in ;  Peter  afterwards  came  up,  and  it  is  char- 
acteristic that  the  awe  which  had  prevented  the 
other  disciple  fix>m  going  in  appears  to  have 
been  unfelt  by  Peter,  who  entered  at  once,  and 
found  theerave-clothes  lying,  but  not  Him  who 
had  worn  tnem.  This  ftct  must  have  suggested 
that  the  removal  was  not  the  work  of  numan 
hands.  They  then  returned,  wondering  at 
what  they  had  seen.  Mary  Magdalene,  how- 
ever, remained  weeping  at  the  tomb,  and  she 
too  saw  the  two  angds  in  the  tomb,  though 
Peter  and  John  did  not.  They  address  her, 
and  she  answers,  still,  however,  without  any 
suspicion  that  the  Lord  is  risen.  As  she  turns 
away  she  sees  Jesus,  but  in  the  tumult  of  her 
feelings  does  not  even  recognize  Him  at  His 
first  uldress.  But  He  calls  her  bv  name,  and 
then  she  joyfully  recognizes  her  Master.  The 
third  appearance  of  our  Lord  was  to  Peter 
(Luke,  Paul);  the  fourth  to  the  two  disciples 
going  to  Emmans  in  the  evening  (Mark,  Luke) ; 
the  mth  in  the  same  evening  to  tne  eleven  as  they 
sat  at  meat  (Mark,  Luke,  John ) .  All  of  these  oc- 
curred on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  the  very  day 
of  the  Resurrection.  Exactly  a  week  after,  lie 
f^ipeared  to  the  Apostles,  and  gave  Thomas  a 
convincing  proof  of  His  Resurrection  (John) ; 
this  was  me  sixth  appearance.  The  seventh 
was  in  Galilee,  where  seven  of  the  Apostles 
were  assembled,  some  of  them  probably  about 
to  return  to  their  old  trade  of  fishing  (John). 
The  eightiii  was  to  the  eleven  (Matt),  and 
probably  to  five  hundred  brethrmi  assembled 
wiUi  them  (Paul)  on  a  mountain  in  Galilee. 
The  ninth  was  to  James  (Paul) ;  and  the  last 
to  the  Apostles  at  Jenualem  just  before  the 
Ascension  (Acts). 

Chronoloot.  —  Yeotr  of  the  hirthof  Chriat. 
—  It  is  certain  that  our  Lord  was  bom  before 
the  death  of  Herod  the  Great  The  death  of 
Herod  took  place  in  a.u.c.  750.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  the  Dionysian  era,  which  cor- 
responds to  A.u.c.  754,  is  at  least  four  years 
too  late.  Many  have  thought  that  the  star 
seen  by  the  wise  men  gives  jirounds  for  an  ex- 
act calculation  of  the  time  of  our  Lord's  birth. 
It  will  be  found,  however,  that  this  is  not  the 
case.  [Stab  in  ths  East.]  The  censns  taken 
by  Augustus  C<esar,  which  led  to  the  loumey 
of  Mary  from  Nazareth  just  before  the  birth  of 
the  Lord,  has  also  been  looked  on  as  an  im- 
portant note  of  time,  in  reforenoe  to  the  chro- 
nology of  the  life  of  Jesus.  The  value  of  this 
census,  as  a  fact  in  Uie  chronology  of  the  life 
of  Christ,  depends  on  the  connection  which  is 
sought  to  be  established  between  it  and  the  in- 
surrection which  broke  out  under  Matthias 
and  Judas,  the  son  of  SaripluBus,  in  Uie  last 
illness  of  Herod.     If  the  insoirection  aroso 
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out  of  the  oenstis,  a  point  of  connection  be- 
tween the  sacred  history  and  that  of  Josephos 
is  made  out.  Such  a  connection,  however,  has 
not  been  clearly  made  out.  The  age  of  Jesos 
at  His  baptism  (Lake  iii.  23)  affords  an  ele- 
ment of  calculation.  "And  Jesns  Himself 
b^gtai  to  be  about  thirty  years  of  age."  Bom 
in  the  beginning  of  a.u.c.  750  (or  the  end  of 
749),  Jesns  would  be  thirty  in  the  beginning 
of  ▲.u.c.  780  (a.d.  27).  To  the  first  Passoyer 
after  the  baptism  attaches  a  note  of  time  which 
wUl  confirm  the  calculations  already  made. 
"  Then  said  the  Jews,  Forty  and  six  years  was 
this  Temple  in  building,  and  wilt  thou  rear  it 
op  in  tliree  days?  "  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  refers  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple 
by  Herod.  It  is  inferred  finom  Josephus  {Ant. 
XT.  11,  {  5  and  6)  that  it  was  begun  in  the  month 
Chisleu,  ▲.u.c.  734.  And  if  the  Passover  at 
which  tins  remark  was  made  was  that  of  a.u.c. 
780,  then  forty-five  years  and  some  months 
have  elapsed,  which,  according  to  the  Jewish 
mode  of  reckoning,  would  m  spoken  of  as 
"  forty  and  six  years."  One  datum  remains : 
the  commencement  of  the  preaching  of  John 
the  Baptist  is  connected  witn  the  fifteenth  year 
of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  CsBsar  (Luke  iii.  1 ). 
The  rule  of  Tiberius  may  be  calculated  either 
from  the  beginning  of  his  sole  reign,  after  the 
death  of  Augustus,  a.u.c.  767,  or  fh>m  his 
point  government  with  Augustus,  t.«.  firom  the 
beginning  of  a.u.c.  765.  In  the  latter  case, 
the  fifteenth  year  would  correspond  with  a.u.c. 
779,  which  goes  to  confirm  the  rest  of  the  cal- 
culations reued  on  in  this  article. 

Jetb'er.  1*  Jethro,  the  father-in-law  of 
Koses  (Ex.  iv.  18).  — 2.  The  flrstrbom  of 
Gideon's  seven^  sons  (Judg.  viii.  20). — 3. 
The  father  of  Amasa,  captain-general  of  Ab- 
salom's army.  Jether  is  merelv  another  form 
of  Ithra  (2  Sam.  xvii.  25),  the  latter  being 
probabljT  a  corruption.  He  is  described  in 
1  Chr.  li.  17  as  an  Ishmaelite,  which  again  is 
more  likely  to  be  correct  than  the  "  Israelite  " 
of  the  Heb.  in  2  Sam.  xvii.,  or  the '' Jezreelite  ** 
of  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  in  the  same  passage. 
— 4.  The  son  of  Jadft,  i  descendant  of  Hezron, 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (I  Chr.  ii.  32).— 6. 
The  son  of  Eiira,  whose  name  occurs  in  a  dis- 
located passage  in  the  genealogy  of  Judah 
(I  Chr.  IV.  17).— 6.  The  chi^of  a  family 
of  warriors  of  the  Une  of  Asher,  and  father  of 
Jephunneh  (1  Chr.  vii.  38).  He  is  probably 
the  same  as  Ithran  in  the  preceding  verse. 

Jeih^ethi  one  of  the  phylarchs  (A.  V. 
"dukes")  who  came  of  Esau  (Gen.  xxxvi. 
40 ;  I  Chr.  i.  51 ).  This  record  of  the  Edomite 
ph  vUurchs  may  point  spedallv  to  the  places  and 
nabitations,  or  towns,  named  after  or  occupied 
by  them.  El-Wetideh,  which  is  etymolosncal- 
Iv  connected  with  Jetheth,  is  AjAtuce  in  ^^; 
tOBn  is  also  a  place  called  El-Wetid ;  and  £l- 
Wetid^  which  is  the  name  of  mountains  b»- 
kmffinf  to  Benee  'Abd-Allah  Ibn  Ghatfifo. 

Jet&lah,  one  of  the  cities  of  the  tribe  of 
Dan  (Josh.  xix.  42). 

Jeih^'ro  was  priest  or  prince  of  Midian,  both 
oAces  probably  being  combined  in  one  person. 
Mbaes  spent  the  forty  years  of  his  exile  fh>m 
Egypt  with  him,  and  married  his  dauffhter  Zip- 
poimn.    By  the  advice  of  Jethro,  Moses  ap- 


|K>inted  seventy  deputies  to  judge  the  congn^ 
tion  and  share  the  burden  of  government  with 
himself  (Ex.  xviii.).  On  account  of  his  local 
knowledge,  he  was  entreated  to  remain  with  the 
Israelites  throughout  their  journey  to  Canaan 
(Num.  X.  31,  33).  It  is  said  in  Ex.  ii.  18  that 
the  priest  of  Midian  whose  daughter  Moses 
married  was  Reud ;  afterwards,  at  ch.  iii.  1,  he 
is  called  Jethro,  as  also  in  ch.  xviii. ;  but  in 
Num.  X.  29, "  Hobab  the  son  of  Raguel  the  Mid- 
ianite"  is  apparently  called  Moses'  father-in- 
law  (comp.  Judg.  iv.  11).  Some  commentap 
tors  take  Jethro  and  Reuel  to  be  identical,  and 
call  Hobab  the  brother-in-law  of  Moses.  The 
present  pimctuation  of  our  Hebrew  Bibles  does 
not  warrant  this. 

Je'tUTi  Gen.  xxv.  15;  I  Chr.  i.  31,  v.  19. 
[Itubjea.] 

Jeu^el.  !•  A  chief  man  of  Judah,  one  of 
the  Bene-Zerah  (1  Chr.  ix.  6;  comp.  2).  ^2. 
One  of  the  Bene-Adonikam  who  returned  to 
Jerusalem  with  Esdras  (I  Esdr.  viii.  39). 
[Jbibl.] 

Je^USh.  1.  Son  of  Esau  by  Aholibamah, 
the  daughter  of  Anah,  the  son  of  Zebeon  the 
Hivite  (Gen.  xxxvi.  5,  14,  18;  1  Chr.  i.  35). 
— 2.  A  Be^jamite,  son  of  Bilhan  (I  Chr.  vii. 
10, 1 1 ).  —  3.  A  Gershonite  Levite,  of  the  house 
of  Shimei  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  10,  U).— 4.  Son  of 
Rehoboam  king  of  Jndah  (2  Chr.  xi.  18,  19). 

Je^UZy  head  of  a  Benjamite  house,  in  an  ob- 
scure genealogy  (1  Chr.  viii.  10),  apparently 
son  of  Shahaniim  and  Hodesh  his  tnird  wife, 
and  bom  in  Moab. 

Jew.  This  name  was  properly  applied  to  a 
member  of  the  kingdom  ot  Judah  after  the  sep- 
aration of  the  ten  tribes.  In  this  sense  it  oc- 
curs twice  in  the  second  book  of  Kings,  — 2  K. 
xvi.  6,  xxv.  25 ;  and  seven  times  in  the  later 
chapters  of  Jeremiah,  — Jer.  xxxii.  12^  xxxiv.  9 
(in  connection  with  Hebrew),  xxxviii.  19,  xl. 
12,  xli.  3,  xliv.  I,  Hi.  28.  The  term  fi»t  makes 
its  appearance  just  before  the  captivity  of  the 
ten  tnbes,  and  then  is  used  to  denote  tlie  men 
of  Jndah  who  held  Elath,  and  were  driven  out 
by  Rezin  king  of  Syria  (2  K.  xvi.  6).  The 
fugitives  in  Egypt  (Jer.  xliv.  1 )  belonged  to  the 
two  tribes,  and  were  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  the  more  important.  After  the  Ketnm  the 
word  received  a  larger  application.  Partly 
fh>m  the  predominance  of  tne  members  of  the 
old  kingdom  of  Judah  amonff  those  who  returned 
to  Palestine,  partly  from  tne  identification  of 
Judah  with  the  rehsious  ideas  and  hopes  of  the 
people,  all  the  members  of  the  new  state  were 
called  Jews  (Judoms),  and  the  name  was  ex- 
tended to  the  remnants  of  the  race  scattered 
throughout  the  nations  (Dan.  iii.  8, 12 ;  Ezr.  iv. 
12,23,&c.;  Neh.i.2,ii.l6,v.  l,&c.;  Esth.iii.  4 
ff.,  ftc.).  Under  the  name  of  "  Jndssans,"  the 
people  of  Israel  were  known  to  daasical  writers 
(Tac  H,  V.  2,  ftc.).  The  force  of  the  tide 
"Jew  "  is  seen  particnlariy  in  the  Gospel  of  St 
John,  who  very  rarely  uses  any  other  term  to 
describe  the  opponents  of  our  Ix>Td.  The  name, 
indeed,  appesoned  at  the  close  of  the  apostle's  lifb 
to  be  the  true  antithesis  to  Christianity,  as  de- 
scribing the  limited  and  definite  form  of  a  na- 
tional religion ;  but  at  an  earlier  stage  of  the 
progress  of  the  fhith,  it  was  contrasted  with 
Greek  as  implying  an  outward  covenant  with 
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Ood  (Rom.  1.16,11.9,10;  Col. iii.ll,&c.), which 
was  the  oorralatiTe  of  HeUenitt  [Hbllbnist], 
and  marked  a  dirtsion  of  language  subaistii^ 
within  the  entire  body,  and  at  the  same  time 
less  expreMiTe  than  IsraelUe,  which  brought 
out  witn  especial  clearness  the  privileges  and 
hopes  of  the  children  of  Jacob  (2  Cor.  xi.  28; 
John  i. 47 ;  I  Maoc.  i.  43,  53,  and  often).  The 
history  of  Judaism  is  divided  by  Jost — the 
most  profound  writer  who  has  inrestigated  it 
— into  two  great  eras,  tiie  first  extending  to 
the  close  of  the  collections  of  the  oral  laws,  536 
B.C.-600  A.D. :  the  second  reaching  to  the  pres- 
ent time. 

Jews'  Language,  in  fhe«    Idtandly 

"Jewishly;"  for  the  Hebrew  must  be  taken 
adverbially.  It  denotes  as  well  the  pure  Hebrew 
as  the  dialect  acquired  during  the  Captivity, 
which  wa$  chancteriaed  by  Anmaic  forms  and 
idioms. 

Jew^eL    [PuBoioct  Stohbb.] 

Jew'eaa,  a  woman  of  Hebrew  birth,  with- 
out distinction  of  tribe  (Acts.  xvi.  1,  xxiv.  24). 

Jew^iah*  of  or  belonging  to  Jews ;  an  epi- 
thet i^liea  to  t^eir  Rabbmical  legends  (Tit 
i.*14). 

Jew^iy.  the  same  word  elsewhere  rendered 
Judah  and  Jud«a.  It  occurs  several  times  in 
the  Apoc  and  N.  T.,  but  once  only  in  tiie  O.  T. 

iDan.  V.  13.)  Jewrv  comes  to  us  through  the 
I^orman-French,  ana  is  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  Old  Enelish. 

Jeaani  ah,  tiie  eon  of  Hoshaiah,  the  Bia- 
achathite,  and  one  of  the  captains  of  the  forces, 
who  had  escaped  from  Jerusalem  during  the 
final  attack  of  the  beleaguering  army  of  the 
Chaldfluins.  When  the  Babylonians  had  de- 
parted, Jeianiah,  with  the  men  under  his  com- 
mand, was  one  of  the  first  who  returned  to 
Gedaliah  At  Miipab.  In  the  events  which  fol- 
lowed the  aasaaamation  of  that  oAcer,  Jccantah 
took  a  prominent  part  (2  K.  xxv.  23 ;  Jer.  xl. 
%,  xlii.  1,  xliii.  2). 

Jei'ebely  wife  of  Ahab,  king  of  Israel,  and 
mother  of  Athaliah,  queen  of  Judah,  and  Aha- 
siah  and  Joram,  khigs  of  Israel.  She  was  a 
Phosnician  princess,  &ughtorof  **  Ethbaal  king 
of  the  Zidonians."  Her  marriage  with  Ahab 
was  a  turning-point  in  tiie  history  of  Israel. 
She  was  a  woman  in  whom,  with  the  reckless 
and  licentious  habits  of  an  Oriental  queen,  were 
united  the  sternest  and  fiercest  qualities  inhe- 
rent in  the  Phoenician  people.  In  her  hands 
her  husband  became  a  mere  puppet  (1  K. 
xxi.  25).  The  first  effect  of  her  influence  was 
the  imnoediate  establishment  of  the  Phcenician 
worship  on  a  grand  scale  in  tiie  court  of  Ahab. 
At  her  table  were  supported  no  less  than  450 
prophets  of  Baal,  and  400  of  Astarte  (1  K.  xvi. 
31,  32,  xviii.  19).  The  prophets  of  Jehovah, 
who  up  to  this  time  had  fonna  their  chief  refuge 
in  the  northern  kingdom,  were  attacked  by  her 
orders  and  put  to  the  sword  (1  K.  xviii.  13 ;  2 
K.  ix.  7).  When  at  last  the  people,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  Elijah,  rose  against  her  ministers, 
and  slaughtered  them  at  the  ibot  of  Carmel, 
and  when  Ahab  was  terrified  into  submission, 
she  alone  retained  her  presence  of  mind ;  and 
when  she  received  in  the  palace  of  Jesrcel  the 
tidings  that  her  religion  was  all  but  destroyed 
^l  K.  xix.  l)i  her  only  answer  was  one  of  those 


fearful  vows  which  have  made  the  leaders  of  She. 
mitic  nations  so  terrible  whofcher  for  good  or 
evil  —  expressed  in  a  message  to  die  very  man 
who,  as  it  might  have  seemed  but  an  hour  be- 
fore, had  her  life  in  his  power.  The  next  in- 
stance of  her  power  is  still  more  characteristic 
and  complete.  When  she  found  her  husband 
cast  down  hj  his  disappointment  at  being 
thwarted  by  Naboth,  she  took  the  matter  Into 
her  own  hands,  with  a  spirit  which  reminds  us 
of  Clytemnestra  or  Lady  Macbeth  ( 1  K.  xxi.  7 ). 
She  wrote  a  warrant  in  Ahab's  name,  and  sealed 
it  with  his  seal.  To  her,  and  not  to  Ahab,  was 
sent  the  announcement  that  the  royal  wishes 
were  accomplished  (1  K.  xxi.  14),  and  she  bade 
her  httsbana  go  and  take  the  vacant  property ; 
and  on  her  accordingly  fell  the  prophet's  cnne, 
as  well  as  on  her  husmmd  (I  K.  xxi.  28).  We 
hear  no  more  of  her  for  a  long  period.  But 
she  sunrived  Ahab  for  fourteen  ^ears,  and  still, 
as  queen-inother  (after  the  Oriental  custom), 
was  a  great  personage  in  tiie  court  of  her  sons, 
and,  as  such,  became  the  special  mark  for  tiie 
vengeance  of  Jehu.  But  in  that  supreme  hour 
of  &r  house  the  q)irit  of  the  af;ed  queen  rose 
witiiin  her,  equal  to  tiie  dreadful  emergency. 
She  was  in  the  palace,  which  stood  by  tM  gate 
of  the  city,  overlooking  the  aj^roach  from  tiie 
east  Beneath  lay  the  open  space  under  the  dty 
walls.  She  dotermined  to  feoe  the  destroyer  of 
her  femily,  whom  she  saw  n^idly  advancing  in 
his  chariot.  She  painted  her  eyelids  in  the 
Eastern  feshion  witii  antimony,  so  as  to  give  a 
darker  border  to  the  eyes,  and'make  them  look 
larger  and  brighter,  possibly  in  order  to  induce 
Jehu,  after  the  manner  of  feaatem  usurpers,  to 
teke  her,  the  widow  of  his  predecessor,  for  his 
wife,  but  more  probablv  as  toe  last  act  of  regal 
splendor.  She  tired  ner  head,  and,  looking 
down  upon  him  from  the  high  latticed  window 
in  the  tower,  she  met  him  by  an  allusion  to  a 
former  act  of  treason  in  the  history  of  her  adopt- 
ed country.  Jehu  looked  up  fivm  his  chariot 
Two  or  three  eunuchs  of  the  royal  harem 
showed  tiieir  faces  at  the  windows,  and  at  his 
command  dashed  the  ancient  princess  down 
from  the  chamber.  She  fell  immediatelv  in 
front  of  the  conqueror's  chariot  The  blood 
fiew  fkom  her  mangled  corpse  over  the  palace- 
wall  behind,  and  over  the  advancing  horses  in 
fV«nt  The  merciless  destroyer  pasMd  on ;  and 
tiie  last  remains  of  life  were  tranwled  out  li^  the 
horses'  hoofs.  The  body  was  left  in  that  open 
space  called  in  modem  Eastern  language  "  the 
mounds,"  where  ofBti  is  thrown  from  ue  city- 
walls.  The  dogs  of  Eastern  cities,  which  prowl 
around  these  localities,  and  which  tiie  present 
writer  met  on  this  vjny  spot  by  the  modem 
village  which  occupies  the  site  of  Jesreel, 
pounced  upon  this  unexpected  prey.  Notii* 
ing  was  left  by  them  but  die  hard  portions  of 
the  human  si»leton,  tiie  skull,  tiie  iiands»  and 
the  feet 

JeselUB.  LThesameasJAHASixi.(lB0d. 
viii.  32).  — 2.  Jbhibl,  the  fether  of  OMiah 
(1  Esd.  viii.  35).    Ap. 

Jea^eitf  the  tiilrd  son  of  Naphtali  (Gen.  xlvL 
24 ;  Num.  xxvi.  49 ;  I  Chr.  vil.  13),  and  fedwr 
of  the  family  of  the  JnsBRiTBt. 

Jei'enteSy  the.  A  familv  of  the  tribe  of 
Naphtali,  descendants  of  JeMr  (Num.  xxvi.  4f ). 
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JeilflSl^  a  desoeiidant  of  Paiosh,  who  had 
married  a  foreijra  wife  (Ksr.  x.  25). 

JesleL  a  Senjaiiiite  who  joined  David  at 
Ziklag(l  Chr.  xii.  8). 

Jesliahy  a  Benjamite  of  the  boiib  of  Elpaal 
(1  Chr.  viii.  18). 

Jemo'BTf  the  son  of  Helah,  one  of  the  wires 
of  Ashor  (1  Chr.  iT.  7). 

Jezrah'iah.  a  Lente,  the  leader  of  the  chor- 
isters at  the  solemn  dedication  of  the  wall  of 
Jerusalem  nnder  Nehomiah  (Neh.  xii.  48). 

Jes'reeli  a  descendant '  of  the  father  or 
ibander  of  Etam,  of  the  line  of  Judah  (1  Chr. 
iv.  3).  But  as  the  verse  now  stands,  we  most 
supply  some  soch  word  as  ''  fiunilies ; "  "  these 
(are  the  families  of)  the  father  of  Etam." 

JoB^rooL  Its  modem  name  is  Zaruu  The 
name  is  used  in  S  Sam.  ii.  9  and  (?)  ir.  4,  and 
Uos.  i.  5,  toT  the  valley  or  plain  between  Gilboa 
and  Little  Hermon;  and  to  this  plain,  in  its 
widest  extent,  the  general  form  of  the  name 
Esdraelon  (first  used  in  Jud.  i.  8)  has  been  ap- 
plied in  modem  times.  In  its  more  limited 
sense,  as  applied  to  the  city,  it  first  appears  in 
Josh.  xix.  18.  But  its  historical  importance 
dates  from  the  reign  of  Ahab,  who  chose  it  for 
his  chief  residence.  The  situation  of  the  mod- 
em village  of  Zerin  still  remains  to  show  the 
fitness  of  his  choice.  It  is  on  one  of  the  gentle 
swells  which  rise  out  of  the  fertile  plain  of  £s- 
divelon,  but  with  two  peculiarities  which  mark 
it  out  firom  the  rest.  One  is  its  strength.  On 
the  N.E.  the  hill  presents  a  steep  rocky  descent 
of  at  least  100  feet  The  other  is  its  cenond 
locality.  It  stands  at  the  opening  of  the  mid- 
dle branch  of  the  three  eastern  forks  of  the 
plain,  and  looks  straight  towards  the  wide  west- 
VQ  level ;  thus  commanding  the  view  towards 
the  Jordan  on  the  east  (3  K.  ix.  17),  and  visible 
ftom  Carmel  on  the  west  (I  K.  xviii.  46).  In 
the  neighborhood,  or  within  the  town  probably, 
was  a  temple  and  grove  of  Astarte,  with  an  es- 
tablishment of  400  priests  supported  by  Jeaebel 
(1  K.  xvi.  33;  2  K.  X.  11).  The  palace  of 
Ahab  (1  K.  xxi.  1,  xviii.  46),  probably  contain- 
ing his  "ivoiT  house"  (1  K.  xxii.  39),  was  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  city,  forming  purt  of  the 
city  wall  (comp.  1  K.  xxi.  1 ;  2  K.  ix.  25, 30, 33). 
The  seraglio,  m  whfch  Jexebel  lived,  was  on  the 
city  wall,  and  had  a  high  window  facing  east- 
waind  (2  K.  ix.  30).  Close  by,  if  not  forming 
port  of  this  seraglio,  was  a  watch-tower,  on 
which  a  sentinel  stood,  to  give  notice  of  arrivals 
from  the  disturbed  district  beyond  the  Jordan 
(2  K.  ix.  17).  An  ancient  souare  tower  which 
stands  among  the  hovels  of  tne  modem  village 
may  be  its  representative.  The  gateway  of  ^e 
city  on  the  east  was  also  the  gateway  of  the 
nalaoe  (2  K.  ix.  34).  Whether  the  vhieyard  of 
Naboth  was  here  or  at  Samaria  is  a  doubtful 
question.  Still  in  the  same  eastern  direction 
ore  two  springs,  one  12  minutes  ficom  the  town, 
the  other  20  minutes.  The  latter,  probably 
both  from  its  siie  and  situation,  was  known  as 
"Tan  Spbiwo  or  Jbzrbbl"  (mistranslated 
A.  V.  "  a  fountain,"  1  Sam.  xxix.  1 ).  With 
the  fell  of  the  house  of  Ahab  the  glory  of  Jes- 
reol  departed.  —  2.  A  town  in  Judah,  in  the 
neighhorhood  of  the  soutbem  Carmel  (Josh.  xv. 
56).  Here  David  in  his  wanderings  took  Ahin- 
oam  the  Israelitess  for  his  first  wife  (I  Sam. 


xxvii.  3,  XXX.  5).  — 3.  The  eldest  son  of  th* 
prophet  Hosea  (Hos.  i.  4). 

Jes^reelite.  An  inhabitant  of  Jeoreel 
(I  K.  xxi.  1,  4,  6,  7,  15,  16;  2  K.  ix.  21, 
25). 

aogreeli'tees.  A  woman  of  Jezreel  (1 
Sam.  xxvii.  3,  xxx.  5 ;  2  Sam.  ii.  2,  iii.  2 ;  1  Chr. 
ui.  1]. 

Jiasftm.  one  of  the  sons  of  Tola,  the  son 
of  Issachar  (I  Chr.  vii.  2). 

Jidlaph,  a  son  of  Nahor  (Gen.  xxii.  22). 

Jilll^na»  the  first-bom  of  Asher  (Num. 
xxvi.  44).  He  is  elsewhere  called  in  die  A.  V. 
JiiCMAH  (Gen.  xlvi.  17)  and  Imvah  (1  Chr.  vii. 
30). 

Jim^naha  JlMNA  »  lMNAH(Gen.xlvi.  17). 

Jim'nites,  the,  descendants  of  the  prccod* 
ing  {Num.  xxvi.  44). 

Jiph'tHhy  one  of  the  cities  of  Judah  in  the 
maritime  lowland,  or  Shefelah  (Josh.  xv.  43). 
It  has  not  yet  been  met  with. 

Jiph'thah-el,  the  Valley  of.  a  valley 

which  served  as  one  of  the  landmarks  for  the 
boundary  both  of  Zebulun  (Josh.  xix.  14)  and 
'  Asher  (27).  Dr.  Robinson  suggests  that  Jiph- 
thah-el  was  identical  with  Jotapata,  and  tiiat 
they  survive  in  the  modem  J^^,  a  village  in 
the  mountains  of  Galilee,  half  way  between 
the  Bay  of  Acre  and  Che  Lake  of  uencsareth. 
In  this  case,  the  valley  is  the  great  Wac^- 
AbiUn. 

Jo^aby  the  most  remarkable,  though  perhapa 
not  the  eldest  (1  Chr.  ii.  16;,  of  the  three 
nephews  of  David,  the  children  of  Zeruiah, 
David's  sister.  Their  fether  is  unknown,  but 
seems  to  have  resided  at  Bethlehem,  and  to 
have  died  before  his  sons,  as  we  find  mention 
of  his  sepulchre  at  that  place  (2  Sam.  ii.  32). 
Joab  first  appears  after  David's  secession  to  the 
throne  at  Hebron.  He  with  his  two  broUiers 
went  out  from  Hebron  at  the  head  of  David's 
"  servants,"  or  guards,  to  keep  a  watch  on  the 
movements  of  Abner.  The  two  parties  sato 
opposite  each  other,  on  each  side  of  the  tank 
by  that  ci^.  Abner's  challenge,  to  which  Joah 
assented,  fed  to  a  desperate  struggle  between 
twelve  champions  from  either  side.  This  roused 
the  blood  of  the  rival  tribes ;  a  general  encoun 
ter  ensued;  Abner  and  his  company  were  de- 
feated, and  in  his  fiisht,  being  hard  pressed  by 
the  swift-footed  Asohel,  he  reluctantly  killed 
the  unfortunate  youth.  His  two  brothen,  on 
seeiii||f  the  corpse,  only  harried  on  with  greater 
fory  m  the  pursuit.  In  answer  to  the  appeal 
of  Abner,  Joab  withdrew  his  men;  but  his 
revenge  was  only  postponed.  He  hod  been  on 
anotbir  of  these  predatory  excursions  from 
Hebron,  when  he  was  informed  on  his  retum 
that  Abner  hod  in  his  absence  paid  a  visit  to 
David,  and  been  received  into  fevor  (2  Sam. 
iii.  23).  He  broke  out  into  a  violent  remon- 
strance with  the  king,  and  then,  without  David's 
knowledge,  immediately  sent  messengen  after 
Abner,  who  was  overtaken  by  them  at  the  well 
of  Sirah.  Abner,  with  the  unsuspecting  gene* 
rosity  of  his  noble  nature,  returned  at  once. 
Joab  and  Abishai  met  him  in  the  gateway  of 
the  town;  Joab  took  him  aside  (2  Sam.  iii. 
27),  as  if  with  a  peaceful  intention,  Mid  then 
strack  him  a  deadly  blow  **  under  the  fifth  rib."" 
There  was  now  no  rival  left  in  the  w^  oT 
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Joab*B  adTanoement,  and  at  Uie  siege  of  JeboB 
be  was  appointed,  for  his  prowess,  commander- 
in-chief —  "captain  of  the  host" — the  same 
office  that  Abner  had  held  under  Sanl,  the 
highest  in  the  state  after  the  king  (1  Chr.  xi. 
6  ;  2  Sam.  viii.  16).  In  this  post  he  was  con- 
tent, and  served  the  king  with  undeviatins 
fidelity.  In  the  wide  range  of  wars  which 
Daviil  undertook,  Joab  was  the  acting  ^ne- 
ral.  He  had  a  chief  armor-bearer  of  his 
own,  Naharai,  a  Beerothite  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  37  ; 
1  Chr.  xi.  39),  and  ten  attendants  to  cany  his 
equipment  and  baggage  |2  Sam.  xviii.  15). 
Ho  tiad  the  charge  of  giving  the  signal  b^ 
trumpet  for  advance  or  retreat  (2  Sam.  xviii. 
16).  He  was  called  by  the  almost  regal  title 
of  "Lord"  (2  Sam.  xi.  11),  "the  pnnce  of 
the  king's  army"  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  34).  His 
usual  residence  was  in  Jerusalem ;  but  he  hod 
a  house  and  property,  with  barle^-flclds  adjoin- 
ing, in  the  country  (2  Sam.  xlii.  23),  in  the 
"wilderness"  (1  K.  ii.  34),  probably  on  the  N.E. 
of  Jerusalem  (oomp.  1  Sam.  xih.  18;  Josh, 
viii.  15,  20),  near  an  ancient  sanctuary,  called 
from  its  noraailic  village  "Boalhazor"  (2  Sam. 
xiii.  23 ;  comp.  with  xiv.  30),  where  there  were 
extensive  shccpwalks.  —  1.  His  great  war  was 
that  ogttinst  Ammon,  which  he  conducted  in 
person.  It  was  divided  into  three  campaigns. 
\a)  The  first  was  against  the  allied  forces  of 
Syria  and  Ammon.  (6)  The  second  was  agoiust 
Edum.  The  decisive  victorv  was  gained  by 
David  himself  in  the  "valley  of  ^t,"  and 
celebrated  by  a  triumphal  monument  (2  Stun, 
viii.  13).  But  Joab  had  tlie  charge  of  carrying 
out  the  victory,  and  remained  for  six  months, 
extirpating  the  male  population,  whom  he  then 
buried  in  the  tombs  of  Petra  (1  K.  xi.  15, 16). 
(c)  The  third  was  against  the  Ammonites. 
Thev  were  again  left  to  Joab  (2  Sam.  x.  7-19). 
At  tne  siege  of  Kabbah,  the  ark  was  sent  with 
him,  and  the  whole  army  was  encamped  in 
booths  or  huts  round  the  beleaguered  city  (2 
Sam.  xi.  1,  11).  After  a  sortie  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, which  caused  some  loss  to  the  Jewish 
army,  Joab  took  the  lower  city  on  the  river, 
and  tlien  sent  to  ui^e  David  to  come  and  take 
the  citadel  (2  Sam.  xii.  26-28).  — 2.  The  ser- 
vices of  Joab  to  the  king  were  not  confined  to 
these  military  achievements.  In  the  entangled 
relations  which  grew  up  in  David's  domestic 
life,  he  bore  an  important  part,  (a)  The  first 
occasion  was  the  unhappy  correspondence  which 
passed  between  him  and  the  king  during  the 
Ammonite  war  respecting  Uriah  the  -Hittite 
(2  Sam.  xi.  1-25).  (b)  Tlie  next  occasion  on 
which  it  was  displayed  was  in  his  successful 
<)ndcavor  to  reinstate  Absalom  in  David's 
favor,  after  the  murder  of  Amnon  (2  Sam. 
xiv.  1-20).  (c)  The  same  keen  sense  of  his 
master's  interests  ruled  the  conduct  of  Joab  no 
less,  when  the  relations  of  the  father  and  son 
were  reversed  by  the  successful  revolt  of  Ab- 
salom. His  former  intimacy  with  the  prince 
did  not  impair  his  fidelity  to  the  king.  He 
followed  him  bcvond  the  Jordan,  and  in  the 
final  battle  of  Kphraim  assumed  the  respon- 
sibility of  taking  the  rebel  prince's  dan^rous 
life  in  spite  of  David's  injunction  to  spare  him, 
and  when  no  one  else  had  conra^  to  act  so 
decisive  a  part  (2  Sam.  xviii.  2,  11-15).    The 


king  transferred  the  oommaad  to  Amaaa.-^ 
{d)  Nothing  brings  out  more  strongly  the  good 
and  bad  qualities  of  Joab  than  his  conduct  in 
this  trying  crisis  of  his  history.  With  his  own 
guard  and  the  mijghtf  men  under  Abishai,  he 
went  out  in  pursuit  ot  the  remnants  of  the  re- 
bellion. In  the  heat  of  pursuit,  he  encountered 
his  rival  Amasa,  more  leisurely  engased  in  the 
same  quest.  At  "  the  great  stone^' in  Gibeon, 
the  cousins  met.  Joab's  sword  was  attached 
to  his  girdle ;  by  design  or  accident  it  protrud- 
ed from  the  sheath;  Amasa  rushed  into  the 
treacherous  embrace,  to  which  Joab  invited  him, 
holding  fast  his  beard  by  his  own  richt  hand, 
whilst  the  unsheathed  sword  in  his  left  hand 
plunged  into  Amasa's  stomach :  a  single  blow 
from  that  practtsed  arm,  as  in  the  case  of  Ab- 
ner, sufficed  to  do  its  work,  (e)  At  the  moment, 
all  were  absorbed  in  the  pursuit  of  the  rebels. 
Once  more  a  proof  was  eiven  of  the  wide-spread 
confidence  in  Joab's  judgment  (2  Sam.  xx. 
16-22).  (/)  His  last  remonstrance  with  David 
was  on  the  announcement  of  the  king's  desire 
to  ntmiber  the  people.  —  3.  There  is  something 
moumftil  in  the  end  of  Joab.  At  the  dose  of 
his  long  life,  his  loyalty,  so  long  unshaken,  at 
last  wavered.  "Though  he  had  not  turned 
after  Absalom,  he  turned  after  Adonijah  "(IK. 
ii.  28).  This  probably  filled  up  the  measure 
of  the  king's  long-cherished  resentment.  The 
revival  of  the  pretensions  of  Adonijah  after 
David's  death  was  sufficient  to  awaken  the 
suspicions  of  Solomon.  Joab  fled  to  the  shel- 
ter of  the  altar  at  Gibeon,  and  was  there  slain 
by  Benaiah.  —  2.  Son  of  Seraiah,  and  descend- 
ant of  Kenaz  (1  Chr.  iv.  14).— 8.  The  head 
of  a  family,  not  of  priestly  or  Levitical  rank, 
whose  descendants,  with  thiose  of  Jcsbua,  were 
the  most  numerous  of  all  who  returned  with 
Zerubbabel  (£zr.  ii.  6,  viii.  9 ;  Neh.  vii.  1 1 ;  1 
Esd.  viii.  35). 

Jo'achaz  «  Jehoahas  (1  Esd.  i.  34),  the  son 
of  Josiah.    Ap. 

Joa'chim.  1.  (Bar.  i.  3)  » Jehoiakim, 
called  also  Joacim. — 2.  A  "  high-priest "  at 
Jerusalem  in  the  time  of  Baruch  "  the  son  of 
Chclcias,"  ue.  Hilkiah  (Bar.  i.  7).    Ap. 

Jo'acim.  1.  »  Jehoiakim  (1  Esd.  i.  37, 
38,39).  [Joacim,  1 .]  ~  2.  »  Jehoiachin  (1 
Esd.  i.  43).  —  3.  »  Joiakim,  the  son  of  Jeshua 
(1  Esd.  V.  5|.  — 4.  "The  high-priest  which 
was  in  Jerusalem  "  (Jud.  iv.  6,  14)  in  the  time 
of  Judith  (xv.  8  if.).  It  is  impossible  to  iden- 
tifyr  him  with  any  historical  character.  —  6. 
The  husband  of  Susanna  (Sus.  1  ff.).     Ap. 

Joada'nUS,  one  of  the  sons  of  Jeshua,  the 
son  of  Jozadak  (1  Esd.  ix.  19).    Ap. 

Jo'ah.  1.  The  son  of  Asaph,  and  chroni- 
cler, or  keeper  of  the  records,  to  Hezekiah  (Is. 
xxxvi.  3, 11,  22).  —  2.  The  son  or  grandson 
of  Zimmah,  a  Gershonite  (1  Chr.  vi.  21).  —  3. 
The  third  son  of  Obed-iMlom  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  4), 
a  Korhite,  and  one  of  the  doorkeepers  appoint- 
ed by  David. — 4.  A  Gershonite,  the  son  of 
Zimmah,  and  father  of  Eden  (2  Chr.  xxix. 
12).  —  6.  The  son  of  Joahaz,  and  keeper  of 
the  records,  or  annalist  to  Josiah  (2  Chr. 
xxxiv.  8). 

Jo'anas,  the  father  of  Joah,  the  chronicler, 
or  keeper  of  the  records,  to  King  Josiah  (2  Chr. 
xxxiv.  8). 
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Jo^anaa  »  Johakah,  the  son  of  Eltaahib 
<1  Esd.  ix.  1).    Ap. 

Joaa^nay  son  of  Rhosa,  aooording  to  the 
text  of  Lake  iii.  27,  and  one  of  the  anoestoiv 
of  Christ ;  bat,  according  to  the  view  explained 
in  a  preTions  article,  son  of  Zembbabel,  and 
the  same  as  Hananiah  in  1  Chr.  iii.  19. 

Joaa^nay  the  name  of  a  woman,  ocenrring 
twice  in  Lake  (riii.  3,  xxir.  10),  bat  eridently 
denoting  the  same  person.  In  the  flnt  passage 
she  is  expressly  stated  to  have  been  **  wife  of 
Chosa,  steward  of  Herod,"  that  is,  Antipas, 
tetrarch  of  Galilee. 

Joaa^'nail,  samamed  Caddis,  the  eldest 
brother  of  Jndas  Bfaocab«as  (1  Biacc.  ii.  2). 
Ap. 

JO'arib,  chief  of  the  first  of  the  twentv-ibnr 
ooarses  of  priests  in  the  reisn  of  Daria,  and 
ancestor  of  the  Maccabees  (1  Maoc.  ii.  1 ).    Ap. 

Jo^'ashi  oontr.  from  Jbhoash.  L  Son  of 
Ahasiah  kmg  of  Judah,  and  the  only  one  of  his 
children  who  escaped  the  marderoas  hand  of 
Athaliah.  After  his  father's  sister  Jehoshabe- 
ath,  the  wife  of  Jehoiada,  had  stolen  him  from 
among  the  king's  sons,  he  was  hid  for  six  years 
in  the  chambers  of  the  Temple.  In  the  7di 
year  of  his  ase  and  of  his  concealment,  a 
saccessfril  rerMotion  placed  him  on  the  throne 
of  his  ancestors,  and  freed  the  country  from 
the  tyranny  and  idolatries  of  Athaliah.  For  at 
least  23  years,  while  Jehoiada  liyed,  this  reign 
was  yery  prospeioos.  Excepting  that  the  hign- 
places  were  still  resorted  to  ror  incense  and  sac- 
rifice, pare  religion  was  restored ;  laige  contri- 
butions were  made  for  the  repair  of  the  Temple, 
which  was  accordingly  restored ;  and  the  coun- 
try seems  to  have  been  tree  from  foreign  inva- 
sion and  domestic  disturbance.  But,  after  the 
death  of  Jehoiada,  Joash  foil  into  the  hands  of 
bad  advisers,  at  whose  suggestion  he  revived  the 
worship  of  Baal  and  Ashtaroth.  When  he  was 
rebuked  for  this  by  Zechariah,  the  son  of  Jehoi- 
ada, Joash  canaea  him  to  be  stoned  to  death  in 
dw  very  court  of  the  Lord's  house  (Matt,  xxiii. 
35).  The  vengeance  imprecated  by  the  mur- 
dered high-priest  was  not  lon^  delayed.  That 
very  year,  Hazael  king  of  Syria  came  up  against 
Jernsalem,  and  carried  off  a  vast  booty  as  the 
price  of  his  departure.  Joash  had  scarcely  es- 
caped this  danser,  when  he  foil  into  another 
and  fotal  one.  Two  of  his  servants,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  his  severe  illness,  some  think  of 
a  wound  received  in  battle,  conspired  against 
him,  and  slew  him  in  his  bed  in  the  fortress  of 
Millo.  Joash's  reign  lasted  40  years,  from  878 
to  838  B.O. 

2.  Son  and  snooessor  of  Jehoahax  on  the 
throne  of  Israel  from  b.g.  840  to  825,  and  for 
two  full  years  a  contemporary  sovereign  with 
the  preceding  (2  K.  xiv.  1 ;  comp.  with  xii.  I, 
xiii.  10).  Wnen  he  succeeded  to  the  crown, 
the  kingdom  was  in  a  deplorable  state  from  the 
devastations  of  Hazael  and  Benhadad,  kings  of 
Syria.  On  occasion  of  a  friendly  visit  paid  by 
Joash  to  Elisha  on  his  death-bed,  the  prophet 
promised  him  deliverance  fh>m  the  Syrian  yoke 
m  Aphek  (I  K.  xx.  26-30).  He  then  bid  him 
smite  upon  the  ground,  and  the  king  smote 
thrice  and  then  stayed.  The  prophet  rebuked 
him  for  staving,  and  limited  to  three  his  victo- 
Tiea  over  Syria.    Accordingly  Joash  did  beat 


Benhadad  three  times  on  the  field  of  battle,  and 
recovered  fh>m  him  the  cities  which  Haiael  had 
taken  fh>m  Jehoahas.  The  other  great  military 
event  of  Joash's  reign  was  his  successful  war 
with  Amaziah  king  of  Judah.  The  grounds  of 
this  war  are  given  fully  in  2  Chr.  xxv.  The 
two  armies  met  at  Beth-shemesh  (that  of  Joash 
was  victorious),  put  the  army  of  Amaziah  to  the 
rout,  took  him  prisoner,  brought  him  to  Jeru- 
salem, broke  down  the  wall  of  Jerusalem,  and 
plundered  the  city.  He  died  in  the  15th  year 
of  Amaziah  king  of  Judah,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Jeroboam  H. — 3.  The  father  of 
Gideon,  and  a  wealthy  man  among  the  Abiez- 
rites  (Judg.  vi.  11,  29,  30,  31,  vu.  14,  viii.  13, 
29,  32). — 4.  Apparently  a  younpper  son  of 
Ahab,  who  held  a  subordinate  jurisdiction  in 
the  lUbtime  of  his  fother,  or  was  appointed 
viceroy  (2  Chr.  xviii.  25)  during  his  absence 
in  the  attack  on  Ramoth-Gilead  (1  K.  xxii.  26 ; 
2  Chr.  xviii.  25) ;  or  he  may  have  been  merely 
a  prince  of  the  blood-royal.  —  6.  A  descendant 
of  Shelah  the  son  of  Judah,  but  whether  his 
son,  or  the  son  of  Jokim,  is  not  clear  (1  Chr.  iv. 
22).  — 6.  A  Benjamite,  son  of  Shemakh  of  Gib- 
eah  (1  Chr.  xii.  3),  who  resorted  to  David  at 
Ziklaff.  — 7.  One  of  the  officers  of  David's 
household  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  28). 

Jo'ash,  son  of  Becher,  and  head  of  a  Ben- 
jamite house  (1  Chr.  vii.  8). 

Jo'atham » JoTHAM  the  son  of  Uzziah 
(Matt.  i.  9). 

Joaaab'dUB  =  Jozabad  the  Levtte  (1  Esd. 
ix.  48 ;  oomp.  Neb.  viii.  7).     An. 

Job.  the  third  son  of  Issacnar  (Gen.  xlvi. 
13),  OBlled  in  another  genealogy  jAtHUB  (I 
Chr.  vii.  1). 

Job.  This  book  consists  of  five  parts :  the 
introduction,  the  discussion  between  Job  and 
his  three  friends,  the  speech  of  Elihn,  the 
manifestation  and  address  of  Almighty  God, 
and  the  concluding  chapter. 

I.  Analysis.  —  1.  The  introduction  supplies 
all  the  focts  on  which  the  alignment  is  oased. 
Job,  a  chieftan  in  the  land  of  IJz,  of  immense 
wealth  and  high  rank,  "  the  greatest  of  all  the 
men  of  the  East,"  is  represented  to  us  as  a  man 
of  perfect  integrity,  blameless  in  all  the  relations 
of  tifo,  declared  indeed  by  the  Lord  Himself  to  be 
"without  his  like  in  aA  the  earth,"  "a  perfect 
and  an  upright  man,  one  that  feareth  God,  and 
eschewetn  eril."  One  question  could  be  raised 
by  envy ;  may  not  the  goodness  which  secures 
such  direct  and  tangible  rewards  be  a  refined 
form  of  selfishness  ?  In  the  world  of  spirits, 
where  all  the  mysteries  of  existence  are  brought 
to  liffht,  Satan,  the  accusing  angel,  suggests 
the  doubt,  "  doth  Job  fear  God  for  nought  ?  " 
and  asserts  boldly  that  if  those  external  bless- 
ings were  withdrawn  Job  would  cast  off  his  alle- 
giance —  "  he  will  curse  thee  to  thy  fkce."  The 
problem  is  thus  distinctly  propounded  which 
this  book  is  intended  to  discuss  and  solve.  Can 
goodness  exist  irrespective  of  rewkrd?  can  the 
fear  of  God  be  retained  by  man  when  every 
inducement  to  selfishness  is  taken  away  ?  The 
accuser  receives  permission  to  make  the  trial. 
He  destroys  Job^  property,  then  his  children ; 
and  afterwards,  to  leave  no  possible  opening 
for  a  cavil,  is  allowed  to  inflict  upon  him  the  most 
terrible  disease  known  in  the  Kast.    Job's  wife 
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iNmJai  down  entirely  under  the  trial.  Job 
remains  steadfast.  He  repels  his  wile's  sue^ 
gestion  with  the  simple  words,  *'  What  I  shall 
we  receive  good  at  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  and 
shall  we  not  peceiye  evil  ?  "  "  In  all  this  Job 
did  not  sin  with  his  lips."  The  question 
raised  by  Satan  was  thus  answered. 

2.  Still  it  is  dear  that  many  points  of  deep 
interest  wonld  have  been  lett  in  obscurity. 
Entire  as  was  the  submission  of  Job,  he  must 
haye  been  Inwardly  perplexed  by  events  to 
which  he  had  no  clew,  which  were  quite  unac- 
countable on  any  hypothesis  hitherto  enter- 
tained, and  seemed  repagnant  to  the  ideas  of 
justice  engraven  on  man's  heart.  An  opportu- 
nity for  the  discussion  of  the  providential  gov- 
ernment of  the  world  is  oilbrded  in  the  most 
natural  manner  by  the  introduction  of  three 
men,  representing  the  wisdom  and  experience 
of  the  age,  who  came  to  condole  with  Job  on 
hearing  of  his  misfortunes.  The  meeting  is 
described  with  sin^lar  beauty.  At  a  distance 
tbey  greet  him  with  the  wild  demonstrations 
of  sympathizing  grief  usual  in  the  East;  com- 
ing near  they  are  overpowered  by  the  sight 
of  his  wretcnedness,  and  sit  seven  days  and 
seven  nights  without  utterine  a  word.  This 
awful  silence  drew  out  all  his  anguish.  In 
an  ftgonjT  of  desperation,  he  curses  the  day 
of  his  birth.  With  the  answer  to  tins  out- 
burst begins  a  series  of  discussions,  contin- 
ued probabl;^,  with  some  intervals,  during  sev- 
eral slKoessive  days.  The  rcxults  of  the  Jim 
discussion  (from  c.  iii.-xiv.)  may  be  thus 
summed  up.  We  have  on  th-s  part  of  Job's 
friends  a  theory  of  the  divine  government  res^ 
ing  upon  an  exact  and  uniform  correlation 
between  sin  and  punishment  (iv.  6,  11,  and 
throughout).  Afflictions  are  always  penal, 
issuing  in  the  destruction  of  those  who  are 
radically  opposed  to  God,  or  who  do  not  sub- 
mit to  His  chastisements.  They  lead,  of  course, 
to  correction  and  amendment  of  life,  when  the 
suflerer  repents,  confesses  his  sins,  puts  them 
away,  and  turns  to  God.  In  that  ciise,  restora- 
tion to  peace,  and  even  increascfl  prosperity, 
may  be  expected  (v.  17-27).  Still  the  fact  of 
the  sufiering  8lwa3rs  proves  the  commission  of 
some  speciu  sin,  while  the  demeanor  of  the 
sufierer  indicates  the  true  internal  relation  be- 
tween him  and  God.  These  principles  are 
applied  by  them  to  the  case  of  Job.    In  this 

Srt  of  the  dialogue  the  character  of  the  three 
ends  is  clearly  developed.  In  order  to  do 
justice  to  the  position  and  arguments  of  Job,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  direct  object 
of  the  trial  was  to  ascertain  whether  he  would 
deny  or  forsake  God,  and  that  his  real  integrity 
is  asserted  by  God  Himself.  He  denies  the 
assertion  that  punishment  follows  surely  on 
guilt,  or  proves  its  commission.  In  the  gov- 
ernment of  Providence  he  can  see  but  one  point 
clearly,  viz.,  that  all  events  and  results  are  ab- 
solutely in  God's  hand  (xii.  ^25) ;  but  as  for 
the  principles  which  underlie  those  events  he 
knows  nothing.  In  fact,  he  is  sure  that  his 
friends  are  eouall^  uninformed.  Still  he  doubts 
not  that  God  is  just.  There  remains  then  but 
one  course  open  to  him,  and  that  he  takes.  He 
tuns  to  supplication,  implores  God  to jfive  him 
a  fhir  and  open  trial  (xiii.  lS-28).    Believing 


thai  with  deaih  all  hope  connected  with  thia 
world  ceases,  he  prays  that  he  may  be  hiddea 
in  the  grave  (xiv.  18),  and  there  reserved  for 
the  da^when  God  will  try  his  cause,  and  maiii- 
fost  Himsdf  in  love  (ver.  15). 

In  the  aeoond  discussion  (xv.-zzi.)  there  i» 
a  more  resolute  elaborate  attempt  on  the  part 
of  Job's  friends  to  vindicate  thcu*  theory  of  re- 
tributive justice.  This  requires  an  entire  over- 
throw of  the  position  taken  by  Job.  Elipha* 
(xv.),  who,  as  usual,  lays  down  the  basis  of  the 
argument,  does  not  now  hesitate  to  impute  to 
Job  the  worst  crimen  of  which  man  could  be 
guilty.  Bildad  (xviii.)  takes  up  this  suggestion 
of  ungodliness,  and  concludes  tluit  the  special 
evils  which  had  come  apon  Job  are  peculiarly  the 
penalties  due  to  one  who  is  without  God.  Zo- 
phar  not  only  accounts  for  Job's  present  calam- 
ities, but  menaces  him  with  still  greater  evils 
(xx.).  In  answer.  Job  recognises  the  hand  of 
God  in  his  nffiictions  (xvi.  7-16  and  xix.  6-20),, 
but  rejects  the  cham  of  ungodliness :  he  has 
never  forsaken  his  Maker,  and  never  ceased  to 
pray.  He  argues  that,  since  in  this  lifo  the 
riffhteous  certainly  are  not  saved  ihnn  evU,  it 
follows  that  their  ways  are  watched  and  theii 
sufferings  recorded,  with  a  view  to  a  future  and 
perfect  manifestation  of  the  divine  justice. 
On  the  other  hand,  stune  by  the  harsh  and 
narrow-minded  bigotry  of  his  opponents,  Job 
draws  out  (xxi.)  with  terrible  force  the  unde- 
niable fkct,  that,  from  the  beginning  lo  the  end 
of  their  lives,  ungodly  men,  avowed  atiieists 
(ver.  14,  15),  persons,  in  fact,  guilty  of  the  very 
crimes  imputed,  out  of  mere  conjecture,  to 
himself,  frequently  enjoy  great  and  unbroken 
prosperity.  In  the  MiroTdialoeue  (xxii.-xxxi.) 
no  real  progress  is  made  by  Job's  opponents. 
Eliphaz  ( xxii . )  makes  a  last  cfibrt.  Tne  station 
in  which  Job  was  formeriy  placed  presented- 
temptations  to  certain  crimes ;  the  punislimenta 
which  he  undergoes  are  precisely  such  as  might 
be  expected  had  those  crimes  been  committed ;. 
hence  he  infers  they  actually  were  committed. 
Bildad  has  nothing  to  add  but  a  few  solemn 
words  on  the  incomprehensible  maiestjr  of  God 
and  tlie  nothingness  of  man.  Zopbar  is  put  to- 
silence.  In  his  two  last  discourses.  Job  does  not 
alter  his  position,  nor,  properly  speaking,  ad- 
duce any  new  ailment ;  but  he  states  with  in- 
comparable force  and  eloquence  the  chief  points 
which  he  regards  as  established  (xxvi.).  He 
then  (xxvii.)  describes,  even  more  completely 
than  his  opponents  had  done,  the  destrartion 
which,  as  a  rule,  ultimately  falls  upon  the  hypo- 
crite. Then  follows  (xxviii.)  the  grand  de- 
scription of  Wisdom.  The  remamder  of  thia 
discourse  (xxix.-xxxi.)  contains  a  sinjp^larly 
beautiful  description  of  his  former  life,  con- 
trasted with  his  actual  misery,  together  with  a 
full  vindication  of  his  character  from  all  the 
charges  made  or  insinuated  by  his  opponents. 

3.  Thus  ends  the  discussion,  in  wnich  it  is 
evident  both  parties  had  partially  failed.  The 
points  which  had  been  omitted,  or  imperfectiy 
developed,  are  now  taken  up  by  a  new  inters 
locator  (xxxii.-xxxvii. ).  Elihu,  a  young  flian^ 
descended  from  a  collateral  branch  of  the 
family  of  Abraham,  has  listened  m  indicant 
silence  to  the  arguments  of  his  elders  (xxxii.  7), 
and,  impelled  by  an  inward  inspiration,  ho  now 
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ftddreraes  himself  to  both  parties  in  the  disens- 
sion,  and  specially  to  Job.  He  shows  that  they 
had  accQsed  Job  upon  fidse  or  insufficient 
{^und^,  and  fidled  to  convict  him,  or  to  vindi- 
cate Grod's  Justice.  Job  again  had  assumed  his 
entire  innocence,  and  had  arraigned  that  justice 
(xxxiii.  9^\l).  These  errors  he  traces  to  their 
both  overlooking  one  main  object  of  all  sniler- 
in^.  God  $pe3a  to  man  by  chastisement. 
This  statement  does  not  involve  any  charee  of 
special  euilt,  such  as  the  friends  bad  alleged 
and  Job  mid  repudiated.  Again,  Elihu  argues 
(zxxiv.  10-17)  that  any  charg^  of  injustice, 
oireet  or  implicit,  against  God,  involves  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms.  God  is  the  only  source  of 
jusrioe ;  the  vexy  idea  of  justice  is  derived  from 
His  ffovemance  of  the  universe.  Job  is  silent, 
and  £lihu  proceeds  (xxxvi.)  to  show  that  the 
Almightiness  of  God  is  not,  as  Job  seems  to 
assert,  associated  with  any  contempt  or  neglect 
of  His  creatures.  The  rest  of  the  discourse 
brinn  out  forcibly  the  lessons  taught  by  the 
manififistations  of  goodness,  as  well  as  ^great- 
ness, in  creation.  The  last  words  are  evident- 
ly spoken  whUe  a  violent  storm  is  coming 
on. 

4.  It  is  obvious  that  many  weighty  truths 
have  been  developed  in  the  course  of  the  dis- 
cussion— ^^^  every  theory  of  the  objects 
and  uses  of  suflering  lias  been  reviewed — while 
a  great  advance  has  been  made  towards  the  ap- 
prehension of  doctrines  hereafter  to  be  revealed, 
such  as  were  known  only  to  God.  But  the 
mystery  is  not  as  yet  really  cleared  up.  Hence 
the  necessity  for  the  Theophany — firom  the 
midst  of  the  storm  Jehovah  speaks.  In  lan- 
guage of  incomparable  grandeur  He  reproves 
and  silences  the  murmurs  of  Job.  Goa  does 
not  condescend,  strictly  speaking,  to  ar^ue  with 
His  creatures.  The  speculative  questions  dis- 
cussed in  the  colloquy  are  unnoticed;  but  the 
declaiBtion  of  God's  absolute  power  is  illustra^ 
ed  by  a  marvellously  beautiful  and  comprehen- 
sive survey  of  the  glory  of  creation,  and  his  all- 
embracing  Providence  by  reference  to  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  animal  kingdom.  A  second 
address  completes  the  work.  It  proves  that  a 
charge  of  injustice  against  God  mvolves  the 
oonseauence  that  the  accuser  is  more  competent 
than  He  to  rule  the  universe. — 5.  Job's  unre- 
served submission  terminates  the  trial.  In  the 
rebuke  tlien  addressed  to  Job's  opponents  the 
intmi^  of  his  character  is  distinctly  recoe- 
nised,  while  they  are  condemned  for  untrum, 
which  is  p(urdoned  on  the  intercession  of  Job. 
The  restoration  of  his  external  prosperity, 
which  is  an  inevitable  result  of  God^s  personal 
manifestation,  symbolizes  the  ultimate  com- 
pensation of  the  rifffateons  for  all  sufferings 
undergone  upon  earth.  The  gMt  object  of  the 
book  must  surely  be  that  wnich  is  distinctly 
intimated  in  the  mtroduction,  and  confirmed  in 
the  conclusion,  to  show  the  eflbcts  of  calamity 
In  its  worst  and  most  awful  form  upon  a  truly 
rdtttons  spirit. 

II.  Iittegrity  of  the  book. — Four  parts  of  the 
book  hflv<e  been  most  generally  attacked.  Ob- 
jections have  been  made  to  the  introductory 
and  concluding  chapters  (1)  on  account  of  the 
fftyle.  Of  course  there  Is  an  obvious  and  natural 
difRsrenoe  between  the  proee  of  the  namtive 
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and  the  highly  poetical  language  of  the  collo- 
quy. Yet  the  oest  critics  now  acknowledge 
tnat  the  style  of  these  portions  is  onite  as  an- 
tique in  its  simple  and  severe  grandeur  as  that 
of  the  Pentateuch  itself.  It  is  said  again  that 
the  doctrinal  views  are  not  in  harmony  with 
those  of  Job.  This  Is  wholly  unfounded.  The 
form  of  worship  belong  essentially  to  the  early 
patriarehal  type.  It  is  moreover  alleged  that 
there  are  discrepancies  between  the  facts  related 
in  the  introduction,  and  statements  or  allusions 
in  the  dialogue.  —  2.  Strong  objections  are 
made  to  the  passage  xxvii.  from  ver.  7  to  the 
end  of  the  ch«)ter.  Here  Job  describes  the  ul- 
timate fiite  of^the  godless  hypocrite  in  terma 
which  some  critics  tiold  to  be  in  direct  contra- 
diction to  the  whole  tenor  of  his  alignments  in 
other  discourses.  The  fact  of  the  contradiction 
is  denied  by  able  writers,  who  have  shown  that 
it  rests  upon  a  misapprehension  of  the  patri- 
arch's character  and  fundamental  principles. 
The  whole  chapter  is  thoroughly  ooAerent  .•  the 
first  part  is  admitted  b^  all  to  belong  to  Job ; 
nor  can  the  rest  be  disjomed  from  it  without  in- 
jury to  the  sense.  As  for  the  style,  M.  Renan, 
a  most  competent  authority  in  a  matter  of 
taste,  declares  that  it  is  one  of  the  finest  de- 
velopments in  the  poem. —3.  The  last  two 
chapters  of  the  address  of  the  Almighty  have 
been  rejected  as  interpolations  b^  many  wri- 
ters, partly  because  of  an  alleged  inferiority  of 
style,  partly  as  not  having  any  bearing  upon 
the  argument. — 4.  The  sp^ch  of  Elihu  presents 
greater  difficulties,  and  nas  been  rejected  by 
several,  whose  opinion,  however,  is  controvert- 
ed not  only  by  orthodox  writers,  but  by  some 
of  the  most  sceptical  commentaton.  The 
former  support  their  decision  chiefly  on  the 
manifest,  and  to  a  certain  extent  the  real,  dif- 
fbrence  between  this  and  other  parts  of  the 
book  in  tone  of  thought,  in  doctrinal  views,  and 
more  positively  in  lang^uage  and  general  style. 
Much  stress  also  is  lud  iummi  me  facts  tiiat 
Elihu  is  not  mentioned  in  ibe  introduction  nor 
at  the  end,  and  that  his  speech  is  unanswered 
by  Job,  and  unnoticed  in  the  final  address  of 
the  Almighty.  A  candid  and  searehing  ex- 
amination, however,  leads  to  a  difierent  conclu- 
sion. It  is  proved  that  there  is  a  dose  internal 
connection  between  this  and  other  parts  of  die 
book ;  there  are  referenoes  to  numerous  passages 
in  the  discourses  of  Job  and  his  friends,  so 
covert  as  only  to  bedisoovered  by  close  inquiry, 
yet,  when  pointed  out,  so  striking  and  natural 
as  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt.  Elihu  supplies 
exactly  what  Job  repeatedly  demands  • —  a  con- 
futation of  his  opinions  by  rational  and  human 
arguments.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  account- 
ing for  the  omission  of  Elihu's  name  in  the  in- 
troduction. No  persons  are  named  in  the  book 
until  they  appear  as  agents,  or  as  otherwise 
concerned  in  tiie  events.  Again,  the  discourse, 
bein^  substantially  true,  did  not  need  correction, 
and  IS  therefore  left  unnoticed  in  the  final  de- 
cision of  the  Almighty.  More  weight  is  to  be 
attached  to  the  objection  resting  upon  diversity 
of  style  and  dialectic  peculiarities.  It  may  be 
accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  the  Chal- 
daic  forms  and  idioms  are  such  as  peculiariy 
suit  the  style  of  the  young  and  fiery  speaker, 
ni.    Hutonoal€kitracier4>ftkewoHt.^Tlam 
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distinct  theories  hare  been  maintained  at  yari- 
oos  times ;  some  belierinff  the  book  to  be  strict- 
ly historical ;  others  a  rdigions  fiction ;  others 
a  composition  based  npon  facts.  By  some  the 
authorship  of  the  work  was  attributea  to  Moses. 
The  fact  of  Job's  existence,  and  the  substantial 
truth  of  the  narrative^  were  not  likely  to  be  de- 
nied by  Hebrews  or  Christians,  considering  the 
terms  in  which  the  patriarch  is  named  in  the 
14th  of  Esekiel  and  m  the  Epistle  of  St  James 
(y.  11 ).  It  is,  to  say  the  least,  highly  improb- 
able that  a  Hebrew,  had  he  inyented  such  a 
character  as  that  of  Job,  should  haye  represent- 
ed him  as  belonging  to  a  race  which,  though 
descended  from  a  common  ancestor,  was  never 
on  friendly,  and  generally  on  hostile,  terms  with 
his  own  people.  To  this  it  must  be  added  that 
tiiere  is  a  smgular  air  of  reality  in  the  whole 
narratiye,  such  as  must  either  proceed  naturally 
ftt>m  a  faithful  adherence  to  oojectiye  truth,  or 
be  the  result  of  the  most  consummate  art 
Forcible  as  these  arguments  may  appear,  many 
critics  have  adopted  the  opinion  eitiier  that  the 
whole  work  is  a  moral  or  religious  apologue,  or 
that,  npon  a  substratum  of  a  few  rudimental 
fiScts  preserved  by  tradition,  the  genius  of  an 
original  thinker  nas  raised  this,  the  most  re- 
markable monument  of  the  Shemitic  mind. 
Samuel  Bar-Nachman  declares  his  conviction 
'*  Job  did  not  exist,  and  was  not  a  created  man, 
but  the  work  is  a  parable."  Luther  first  sug- 
gested the  theory,  which,  in  some  form  or  other, 
IS  now  most  generally  received.  He  says,  "  I 
look  upon  the  Dook  of  Job  as  a  true  history,  yet 
I  do  not  believe  that  all  took  place  just  as  it  is 
written,  but  that  an  ingenious,  pious,  and  learned 
man  bro^ht  it  into  its  present  form." 

IV .  Tna  probable  age,  cowntfy,  and  pontion  of 
the  author, — The  language  alone  does  not,  as 
some  have  asserted,  supply  any  decisive  test  as 
to  the  date  of  the  composition.  The  fact  that 
the  language  of  this  work  approaches  far  more 
nearly  to  the  Arabic  than  any  other  Hebrew 
production  was  remarked  b^  Jerome,  and  is 
recognized  by  the  soundest  critics.  On  the  oth- 
er hand,  there  are  undoubtedly  many  Aramaic 
words,  and  grammatical  forms,  which  some 
critics  have  regarded  as  strong  proof  that  the 
writers  must  have  lived  during  or  even  after  the 
captivity.  At  present  this  hypothesis  is  uni- 
versally ffiven  up  as  untenable.  It  is  proved 
that  the  Aramaisms  of  the  book  of  Job  are  such 
as  characterize  the  antique  and  highly  poetic 
style.  It  may  be  rej^araed  as  a  settled  point 
that  the  book  was  wntten  long  befbre  the  exile ; 
while  there  is  absolutely  nothing  to  prove  a 
later  date  than  the  Pentateuch,  or  even  those 
parts  of  the  Pentateuch  which  appear  to  belong 
to  the  patriarchal  age.  This  impression  is 
borne  out  by  the  style.  All  critics  nave  recog- 
nized its  grand  archaic  character.  The  extent  to 
which  the  influence  of  this  book  is  perceptible 
in  the  later  literature  of  the  Hebrews  is  a  sub- 
iect  of  great  interest  and  importance;  but  it 
has  not  yet  been  thoroughly  investigated.  Con- 
siderable weight  must  be  attached  to  the  fact  that 
Job  is  far  more  remarkable  fbr  obscurity  than 
any  Hebrew  writing.  There  is  an  obscurity 
which  results  f^m  confusion  of  thought,  from 
carelessness  and  inaccuracy,  or  from  studied 
involutions  and  artificial  combination  of  meta- 


phors indicating  a  late  age.  But  when  it  It 
owing  to  obsolete  words,  intense  concentration 
of  thought  and  language,  and  incidental  allu- 
sions to  long-fbrgotten  mididons,  it  is  an  all  but 
infallible  proof  of  primeval  antiquity.  Such  are 
precisely  the  difficulties  in  this  book.  We  ar- 
rive at  the  same  conclusion  from  considerin;; 
the  institutions,  manners,  and  historical  fiu:ts 
described  or  alluded  to.  Ewald,  whose  judg- 
ment in  this  case  will  not  be  questioned,  asserts 
vexy  positively  that  in  all  the  descriptions  of 
manners  and  customs,  domestic,  social,  and  po- 
litical, and  even  in  the  indirect  allusions  and 
illustrations,  the  genuine  coloring  of  the  age  of 
Job,  that  is  of  the  period  between  Abraham  and 
Moses,  is  very  faittifuUv  observed ;  that  all  his- 
torical examples  and  allusions  are  taken  exclu- 
sively from  patriarchal  times,  and  that  there  is 
a  complete  and  successful  avoidance  of  direct 
reference  to  later  occurrences,  which  in  his  opin- 
ion may  have  been  known  to  the  writer.  All 
critics  concur  in  extolling  the  fresh,  antique 
simplicity  of  manners  described  in  this  book, 
the  genuine  air  of  the  wild,  firee,  vigorous  life 
of  the  desert,  the  stamp  of  hoar  antiquity,  and 
the  thorough  consistency  in  the  development  of 
characters,  eoually  remarkable  for  originality 
and  force.  Moreover,  there  is  sufficient  reason 
to  believe  that  under  favorable  circumstances  a 
descendant  of  Abraham,  who  was  himself  a  war- 
rior, and  accustomed  to  meet  princes  on  terms 
of  equality,  would  at  a  very  CMurlv  age  acauire 
the  habits,  position,  and  knowledge,  whicn  we 
admire  in  Job.  No  positive  historical  faici  or 
allusion  can  be  produced  fVom  the  book  to  prove 
that  it  could  not  have  been  written  before  the 
time  of  Koses.  The  single  objection  which 
presents  an^  difficulty  is  the  mention  of  the 
ChaldsBans  in  the  introductory  chapter.  It  is 
certain  that  they  appear  first  in  Hebrew  history 
about  the  year  b.c.  770.  But  the  name  of 
Chesed,  the  ancestor  of  the  race,  is  found  in  the 
genealc^cal  table  in  Genesis  (xxii.  22),  a  fact 
quite  sufficient  to  prove  the  early  existence  of 
the  people  as  a  separate  tribe. 

Tne  arguments  which  have  induced  the  sen- 
eralitjr  of  modem  critics  to  assign  a  later  date 
to  thb  book  may  be  reduced  to  two  heads :  —  1 . 
We  are  told  tha't  the  doctrinal  system  is  consid- 
erably in  advance  of  the  Mosaic ;  in  feet  that  it 
is  the  result  of  i^  recoil  firom  the  stem,  narrow 
dogmatism  of  the  Pentateuch.  Again  it  is  said 
that  the  representation  of  angels,  and  still  more 
specially  or  Satan,  belongs  to  a  later  epoch.  It 
is  also  to  be  remarked  that  no  chaige  of  idol- 
atry is  brought  against  Job  by  his  opponents 
when  enumerating  all  the  crimes  which  they 
can  imagine  to  account  for  his  calamities.  The 
only  allusion  to  the  subject  (xxxi.  26)  refers  to 
the  earliest  form  of  false  religion  known  in  the 
East  To  an  Israelite,  living  after  the  intro- 
duction of  heathen  rites,  such  a  chaige  was  the 
very  first  which  would  have  suggested  itself, 
nor  can  anpr  one  satisfactory  reason  be  assif;ned 
for  the  omission.  — 2.  Nearly  all  modem  critics, 
even  those  who  admit  the  inspiration  of  the 
author,  agree  in  the  opinion  that  the  composi- 
tion of  the  whole  work,  the  highly  sj^tematie 
development  of  the  plot,  and  Uie  philosophic 
tone  or  thought,  indicate  a  considerable  progrees 
in  mental  cultivation  far  beyond  what  can.  with 
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ftn^  show  of  probabilitj,  be  sappooed  to  have 
existed  before  the  age  of  Solomon.  It  should, 
however,  be  remarked  that  the  persons  intro- 
duced in  this  book  belong  to  a  country  cele- 
brated for  wisdom  in  the  earliest  times ;  inso- 
much that  the  writer  who  speaks  of  those 
schools  considers  tliat  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Salomonian  writings  were  derived  from  inter- 
course with  its  inhabitants.  The  book  of  Job 
diflfers  from  those  writings  chiefly  in  its  greater 
earnestness,  vehemence  of  feeling,  vivacity  of 
imagination,  and  firee  independent  inquiry  into 
the  principles  of  divine  government ;  character- 
istics as  it  would  seem  of  a  primitive  race,  ac- 
quainted only  with  the  patriarchal  form  of 
religion,  rather  than  of  a  scholastic  a^.  There 
is  indeed  nothing  in  the  composition  incompati- 
ble with  the  Mosaic  age,  admitting  the  autnen- 
ticitjfr  and  integrity  of  the  Pentateuch.  These 
considerations  lead  of  course  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  book  must  have  been  written  before 
the  promulgation  of  the  Law,  by  one  speaking 
the  Hebrew  language,  and  thoroughlv  conver- 
sant with  the  traditions  preserved  in  the  family 
of  Abraham.  One  hvpothesis  which  has  been 
lately  brought  forwara,  and  supported  by  very 
ingenious  arguments,  deserves  a  more  special 
notice.  That  supposition  is,  that  Job  may  have 
been  written  after  the  settlement  of  the  Israel- 
ites by  a  dweller  in  the  south  of  Judsea,  in  a 
district  immediately  bordering  upon  the  Idu- 
mean  desert.  The  inhabitants  of  that  district 
were  to  a  considerable  extent  isolated  from  the 
rest  of  the  nation.  A  resident  there  would  have 
peculiar  opportunities  of  collecting  the  varied 
and  extensive  information  which  was  possesse<l 
by  the  author  of  Job.  The  local  coloring,  so 
strikingly  characteristic  of  this  book,  and  so 
evidenUy  natural,  is  just  what  might  be  expect- 
ed fh)m  such  a  writer.  The  peoiHe  appear  also 
to  have  been  noted  for  freshness  and  onginality 
of  mind ;  qualities  seen  in  the  woman  of  Te- 
koah,  or  still  more  remarkably  in  Amos,  the 
poor  and  unlearned  herdsman,  also  of  Tekoah. 
Some  weight  mar  also  be  attached  to  the  ob- 
servation that  tiie  dialectic  peculiarities  of 
Southern  Palestine,  especially  the  softening  of 
the  aspirates  and  excnanges  of  the  sibilants, 
reserable  the  hw  divergences  from  pure  Hebrew 
which  are  noted  in  the  book  of  Job.  The  con- 
troversy about  the  authorship  cannot  ever  be 
finally  settled.  From  the  introduction  it  may 
^rtainly  be  inferred  that  the  writer  lived  many 
years  aner  the  death  of  Job.  From  the  strong- 
est internal  evidence  it  is  also  clear  that  he 
must  either  have  composed  the  work  before  the 
Law  was  promulgatea,  or  under  most  peculiar 
circumstances  which  exempted  him  from  its 
influence. 

Jol>ab.  1.  The  last  in  order  of  the  sons 
of  Joktan  (Gen.  x.  29 ;  I  Chr.  i.  23).  His  name 
has  not  been  discovered  among  the  Arab  names 
of  places  in  Southern  Arabia,  where  he  ought 
to  be  found  with  the  other  sons  of  Joktan.  —  2. 
One  of  the  "  kings  "  of  Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi.  33, 
34;  1  Chr.  i.  44,  45),  enumerated  after  the 
genealogy  of  Bsau  and  Seir,  and  before  the 
phylarcM  descended  from  Esau.  —  3.  King  of 
Madok;  one  of  the  northern  chieftains  who 
attempted  to  oppose  Joshua's  coiK|ue8t,  and 
were  routed  by  him  at  Heron  (Josh.  xt.  1,  only). 


— 4.  Head  of  a  Benjamite  house  (1  Chr.  yvX, 
10). 

Joohel>ed,  the  wife  and  at  the  same  time 
the  aunt  of  Amram,  and  the  mother  of  Moses 
and  Aaron  (Ex.  ii.  1,  vi.  20 ;  Num.  xxvi.  59). 

J(/da.  Judah  the  Levite,  in  a  passage 
which  is  difficult  to  unravel  ( I  Esd.  v.  58 ;  see 
Ezr.  iii.  9).    Ap. 

Jo^edy  a  Benjamite,  the  son  of  Pedaiah 
(Neh.  xi.  7). 

Jo'el.  I.  Eldest  son  of  Samuel  the  prophet 
(1  Sam.  viii.  2;  1  Chr.  vi.  33,  xv.  17),  and  fa- 
ther of  Heman  the  singer.  —  2«  In  1  Chr.  vi. 
36,  A.  v.,  Joel  seems  to  be  merely  a  corruption 
of  Shaul  in  ver.  24. — 3.  One  of  the  twelve 
minor  prophets ;  the  son  of  Pethuel,  or,  accord- 
ing to  the  LXX.,  Bethuel.  Beyond  this  fact  all 
is  conjecture  as  to  the  personal  history  of  Joel. 
Pseudo-Epiphanius  (ii.  245)  records  a  tradition 
that  he  was  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  bom  and 
buried  at  Bcth-horon,  between  Jerusalem  and 
Caesarea.  It  is  most  likely  that  he  lived  in  Ju- 
diea.  Many  different  opinions  have  been  ex- 
pressed abou)  the  date  of  Joel's  prophecv. 
Credner.  has  placed  it  in  the  reign  of  Joash, 
Bertholdt  of  Hesekiah,  Kimchi,  Jahn,  &c.,  of 
Manasseh,  and  Calmet  of  Josiah.  The  minori- 
ty of  critics  and  commentators  fix  upon  the 
reign  of  Uzziah. 

TTie  natwre,  sttfle,  cum/ contents  of  the  prophe^, 
—  We  find,  what  we  should  expect  on  the  snp- 

Sosition  of  Joel  being  the  first  prophet  to  Ju- 
ah,  onlv  a  grand  outline  of  the  whole  terrible 
scene,  which  was  to  be  depicted  more  and  more 
in  detail  by  subsequent  prophets.  The  scope, 
therefore,  is  not  aiiy  particular  invasion,  but  we 
whole  day  of  the  Lord.  The  proximate  event 
to  which  the  prophecy  related  was  a  public  ca- 
lamity, then  impending  on  Judssa,  of  a  twofold 
character,  —  want  of  water,  and  a  plAfif**®  ^^  ^^ 
custs,  continuing  for  several  years.  The  proph« 
et  exhorts  the  people  to  turn  to  God  with  peni- 
tence, fasting,  and  prayer ;  and  then  (he  says) 
the  plague  snail  cease,  and  the  rain  descend  in 
its  season,  and  the  land  vield  her  accustomed 
fruit.  Nay,  the  time  will  oe  a  most  jp^ul  one ; 
for  God,  bv  the  outpouring  of  His  Spirit,  will 
impart  to  His  worshippers  increased  knowledge 
of  Himself,  and,  after  the  excision  of  the  ene- 
mies of  His  people,  will  extend  through  them 
the  blessings  of  true  religion  to  heathen  lands. 
This  is  the  simple  argument  of  the  book ;  only 
that  it  is  beautified  and  enriched  with  variety 
of  ornament  and  pictorial  description.  The 
style  of  the  original  is  perspicuous  (except 
towards  the  end)  and  elegant,  surpassing  that 
of  all  other  prophets,  except  Isaiah  and  Habak- 
kuk,  in  sublimity.  The  locusts  of  ch.  ii.  were 
regarded  by  many  interpreters  of  the  last  cen- 
tury (Lowu,  Shaw,  &c.)  as  figurative,  and  in- 
troauced  by  way  of  comparison  to  a  hostile 
army  of  men  from  the  north  country.  This 
view  is  now  generally  abandoned.  Blaurice 
strongly  maintains  the  literal  interpretation. 
And  yet  the  plague  contained  a  parable  in  it, 
which  it  was  the  prophet's  mission  to  unfold. 
The  **  afterwards,'' ch.  ii.  27  of  the  A.  V.,  raises 
us  to  a  higher  level  of  vision,  and  brings  into 
view  Messianic  times  and  scenes.  Here,  says 
Steudel,  we  have  a  Messianic  prophecy  alto- 
gether.   If  this  prediction  has  ever  yet  been 
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fulfilled,  we  mast  eertainljr  refer  the  event  to 
Acts  it.  Lastly,  the  accompanying  portents  and 
judgments  upon  the  enemies  of  God  find  their 
various  solutions,  according  to  the  interpreters, 
in  the  repeated  deportations  of  the  Jews  by 
neighboring  merchants,  and  sale  to  the  Mace- 
donians (1  Mace.  iii.  41,  and  Ezek.  xxvil.  13), 
followed  by  the  sweeping-away  of  the  neighbor- 
ing nations  (Maurice);  in  the  events  accompa- 
nying the  crucifixion,  in  the  fall  of  Jerusalem, 
the  breakme-up  of  all  human  polities.  But 
here  again  the  idea  includes  all  manifestations 
of  judgment,  ending  with  the  last.  — 4.  A  Sim- 
eonite  chief  (1  Chr.  iv.  35). — 6.  A  descendant 
of  Reuben.  Junius  and  Tremellius  make  him 
the  son  of  Hanoch,  while  others  trace  his  de- 
scent through  Carmi  (1  Chr.  v.  4).  —  6.  Chief 
of  the  Gadites,  who  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Bashan 
(1  Chr.  v.  12).  —  7.  The  son  of  Israhiah,  of  the 
tribe  of  Issachar  (I  Chr.  vii.  3).  ~  8.  The  broth- 
er of  Nathan  of  Zobah  (1  Chr.  xi.  38),  and 
one  of  David's  guard. — 9.  The  chief  of  the  Ger- 
shomites  in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr.  xv.  7,11). 
— 10.  A  Gershonite  Levite  in  the  reign  of  Da- 
vid, son  of  Jehiel,  a  descendant  of  Laadan,  and 
probably  the  same  as  the  preceding  (1  Chr. 
xxih*  8,  xxvi.  22).  — 11.  The  son  of  Pedaiah, 
and  a  chu*f  of  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh,  west 
of  Jordan,  in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxvii. 
SO).  — 12.  A  Kohauiite  Levite  in  the  reign  of 
Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxix.  12).  —  18.  One  of  the 
sons  of  Nebo,  who  returned  with  Ezra,  and  had 
married  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  43).  — 14.  The 
son  of  Zichri,  a  Benjamite  (Neh.  xi.  9). 

Jo^elahf  son  of  Jeroham  of  Gedor  (1  Chr. 
xii.  7). 

Joe'seff  a  Korhite,  one  of  David's  captains 
(1  Chr.  xii.  6). 

Jbgl>ehail«  one  of  the  cities  on  the  east 
of  Jordan  widen  were  built  and  fortified  by  the 
tribe  of  Gad  when  they  took  possession  of  their 
territory  (Num.  xxxii.  35). 

Jogli,  the  father  of  Bukki,  a  Danite  chief 
(Num.  xxxiv.  22). 

Jolia.  1.  One  of  the  sons  of  Beriah,  the 
Benjamite  (1  Chr.  viii.  16).  — 2.  The  Tisite, 
one  of  David's  guard  (1  Chr.  xi.  45). 

Jolianan.  1.  Son  of  Azariah,  and  mnd- 
son  of  Ahimaaz  the  son  of  Zadok,  and  father  of 
Azariah,  3  (1  Chr.  vi.  9,  10,  A.  V.).  We  mav 
conclude  without  much  doubt  that  Johanan  s 
pontificate  fell  in  the  reign  of  Rehoboam.  —  2. 
Son  of  Eliosnai,  the  son  of  Neariah,  the  son  of 
Shemaiah,  in  the  line  of  Zerubbabel's  hein  (1 
Chr.  iii.  24).  — 3.  The  son  of  Kareah,  and  one 
of  ihe  captains  of  the  scattered  romnants  of  the 
army  of  Judah,  who  escaped  in  the  final  attack 
upon  Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldaeans.  He  warned 
€redaliah  against  the  plot  of  Ishmael,  but  in 
vain.  After  the  murder  of  Gedaliah,  Johanan 
was  one  of  the  foremost  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
assassin,  and  rescued  the  captives  he  had 
carried  off  from  Mizpah  (Jer.  xii.  11-16). 
Fearing  the  vengeance  of  the  Chaldssans,  the 
captains,  with  Johanan  at  their  head,  notwith- 
standing the  warnings  of  Jeremiah,  retired  into 
^l?yp^ — 4«  '^^^  firs^bom  son  of  Josiah  king 
of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iii.  15).  —  6.  A  valiant  Ben- 
jamite who  joined  David  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii. 
4 ) .  —  6.  A  uadite  warrior,  who  followed  David 
(1  Chr.  xii.  12).  — 7.  The  fiuher  of  Azariah, 


an  Ephraimite  in  the  time  of  Ahaz  (2  Chr. 
xxviii.  12).  —  8.  The  son  of  Hakkatan,  and 
chief  of  the  Bene-Azgad  who  returned  with 
Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  12).— 9.  The  son  of  Elia- 
shib,  one  of  the  chief  Levites  (Neh.  xii.  23 ; 
Ezr.  X.  6).  — 10.  The  son  of  Tobiah  the  Am- 
monite (Neh.  vi.  18). 

Johan'nes  =»  Jehohanan  son  of  Beboi 
(1  Esd.  ix.  29  ;  comp.  Ezr.  x.28).     Ap. 

John.  1.  The  father  of  Mattathias,  and 
grandfather  of  the  Maccabsean  family  (1  Mace 
11.  1). — 2.  The  eldest  son  of  Mattathias,  sup 
named  Caddis,  who  was  slain  by  "  the  children 
of  Jambri  "  ( I  Mace.  ii.  2,  ix.  36-38).  —  3.  The 
father  of  Enpolemus,  one  of  the  envoys  whom 
Judas  Maccabiens  sent  to  Rome  (1  Mace.  viii. 
17  ;  2  Mace.  iv.  11).  — 4.  The  son  of  Simon^ 
the  brother  of  Judas  Maccabseus  ( I  Mace.  xUi. 
53,  xvi.  1). — 6.  An  envov  from  the  Jews  to 
Lysias  (2  Mace.  xi.  17).    Ap. 

John.  1.  One  of  the  high-priest's  fiunily, 
who,  with  Annas  and  Caiaphos,  sat  in  judg- 
ment upon  the  anostles  Peter  and  John  (Acts  iv. 
6).  Lightfoot  iuentifies  him  with  R.  Johanan 
ben  Zaccai.  —  2.  The  Hebrew  name  of  the 
evangelist  Mark  (Acts  xii.  12,  25,  xiii.  5,  13, 
XV.  37). 

John  the  ApoBtle.  It  will  be  convenient 
to  divide  the  life  which  is  the  subject  of  the 
present  article  into  periods  corresponding  both 
to  the  great  critical  epochs  which  separate  one 
part  of  it  firom  another,  and  to  marxcd  difier- 
ences  in  the  trustworthiness  of  the  sources  fron& 
which  our  materials  are  derived.  In  no  instance, 
perhaps,  is  such  a  division  more  necessary  than 
in  this.  One  portion  of  the  apostle's  life  and 
work  stands  out  before  us  as  in  the  clearness  of 
broad  daylight.  Over  those  which  precede  and 
follow  it  there  brood  the  shadows  of  darkness 
and  uncertainty.  —  I.  Before  the  call  to  (he  ditci- 
pleship.  —  We  have  no  data  for  settling  with 
any  exactitude  the  time  of  the  apostle's  birth. 
The  general  impression  left  on  us  by  the  Gos- 
pel narrative  is  that  he  was  younger  than  the 
brother  whose  name  commonly  precedes  his 

iMatt.  iv.  21,  X.  3,  xvii.  1,  &c,;  but  comp. 
iuke  ix.  28,  where  the  oider  is  inverted), 
younger  than  his  friend  Peter,  possibly  also 
than  his  Master.  The  Gospels  give  us  the 
name  of  his  father  Zebedeus  (Matt.  iv.  21 )  and 
his  mother  Salome  (Matt,  xxvii.  56,  com))ared 
with  Mark  xv.  40,  xvi.  1 ).  They  lived,  it  may 
be  inferred  from  John  i.  44,  in  or  near  the  same 
town  as  those  who  were  afterwards  the  compan- 
ions and  partners  of  their  children.  There,  on 
the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  the  apostle 
and  his  brother  grew  up.  The  mention  of  the 
"  hired  servants^'  (Mark  i.  20),  of  bis  mother'a 
"substance"  (Luke  viii.  3),  of  "his  own 
house"  (John  xix.  27),  implies  a  position  re- 
moved by  at  least  some  st^  from  absolute  pov- 
erty. Of  the  character  of  Zebedseus  we  have 
hardly  the  slightest  trace.  We  are  led  to  infei 
that  he  had  died  before  his  wife  followed  het 
children  in  their  work  of  ministration.  Hex 
character  meets  us  as  presenting  the  same 
marked  fisatnres  as  those  which  were  conspicu- 
ous in  her  son. 

n.  From  the  call  to  the  diteipleth&t  to  the  de- 
parture from  JeruKdem.  —  The  ordinary  life  of 
the  fisherman  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  was  at  last 
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broken  in  npon  by  the  news  that  a  prophet  had 
once  more  appeared.  The  Toiee  of  John  the 
Baptist  was  heard  in  the  wilderness  of  Jadea ; 
ana  the  publicans,  peasants,  soldiers,  and  fish- 
ermen of  Galilee  garnered  round  him.  Among 
these  were  the  two  sons  of  Zebedieus  and  their 
friends.  With  them  perhaps  was  One  whom  as 
jet  thej  knew  not.  Assuming  that  the  un- 
named disciple  of  John  i.  37-40  was  the  evangel- 
ist himself,  we  are  led  to  think  of  that  meeting, 
of  the  lengthened  intenriew  that  followed  it, 
as  the  starting-point  of  the  entire  devotion  of 
heart  and  som  which  lasted  through  his  whole 
life.  Then  Jesus  loved  him  as  he  loved  all 
earnest  seekers  after  righteousness  and  truth 
jcomp.  Mark  x.  21 ).  The  words  of  that  even- 
ing, tnough  unrecorded,  were  migh^  in  their 
effect.  The  disciples  (John  apparently  among 
them)  followed  tneir  new  teacher  to  Galilee 
(John  i.  44),  were  with  him,  as  such,  at  the 
marriage-feast  of  Gana  (ii.  S),  journeyed  with 
him  to  Gapemanm,  and  thence  to  Jerusalem 
(iL  12, 22),  came  back  through  Samaria  j[iv.  8), 
and  then,  for  some  uncertain  interval  of  time, 
returned  to  their  former  occupations.  From 
this  time  they  take  their  place  among  the  com- 
pany- (if  disciples.  They  come  within  the  innei> 
mosk  circle  of  their  Lora's  friends.  The  three, 
Peter,  James,  and  John,  are  with  him  when  none 
else  are,  in  the  chamber  of  death  (Mark  v.  37), 
in  the  glory  of  the  transfiguration  (Blatt.  xvii. 
1),  when  he  forewarns  tbem  of  the  destruction 
of  the  Holy  Citv  (Mark  xiii.  3,  Andrew,  in  this 
instance,  Mrith  uiem),  in  the  agony  of  Gethsem- 
ane.  Peter  is  throughout  the  leader  of  that 
band;  to  John  belongs  the  yet  more  memorable 
distinction  of  being  the  disciple  whom  Jesus 
loved.  Facts  hardly  sustain  the  popular  notion 
in  respect  to  the  latter,  fostered  by  the  received 
types  of  Christian  art,  of  a  nature  gentle,  yield- 
in£,  feminine.  The  name  Boanerges  (Mark  iii. 
17)  implies  a  vehemence,  zeal,  intensity,  which 
cave  to  those  who  bad  it  the  might  of  Sons  of 
Thunder.  Through  his  mother,  we  may  well 
believe,  John  first  came  to  know  that  Marv 
Magdalene,  whose  character  he  depicts  witK 
such  a  life-like  touch,  and  that  other  Mary  to 
whom  he  was  afterwards  to  stand  in  so  close 
and  special  a  relation.  The  fulness  of  his  nar- 
rative of  what  the  other  nyangelists  omit  (John 
xi.)  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  united 
also  by  some  special  ties  of  intimacy  to  the  fam- 
ily of  Bethany. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  at  length  on  the 
flmiiliar  historv  of  the  Last  Supper.  As  they 
go  out  to  the  Mount  of  Olives,  the  chosen  three 
are  nearest  to  their  Master.  They  only  are 
within  sight  or  hearing  of  the  conflict  in  €reth- 
semane  (Matt  xxvi.  37).  When  the  betrayal  is 
accomplished,  Peter  and  John,  after  the  first 
moment  of  confusion,  follow  afar  off,  while  the 
others  simply  seek  safety  in  a  hasty  flight  (John 
xviiL  15).  The  personal  acquaintance  which 
existed  between  >John  and  Caiaphas  enabled  him 
to  gain  access  both  for  himself  and  Peter ;  but 
the  latter  remains  in  the  porch,  with  the  officers 
and  servants,  while  John  himself  apparently  is 
admitted  to  the  council-chamber,  and  follows 
Jesus  thence,  even  to  the  prsetorium  of  the 
Roman  Procurator  (John  xviii.  16,  19,  28). 
Thence^  as  if  the  desire  to  see  the  end,  and  the 


love  which  was  stronger  than  death,  sustained 
him  throuffh  all  the  terrors  and  sorrows  of  that 
day,  he  foUowed,  accompanied  probably  by  his 
own  mother,  Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus,  and 
Mary  Magdalene,  to  the  place  of  crucifixion. 
The  teacher  who  had  been  to  him  as  a  brother 
leaves  to  him  a  brother's  duty.  He  is  to  be  as 
a  son  to  the  mother  who  is  left  desolate  (John 
xix.  26,  27).  The  Sabbath  that  followed  was 
spent,  it  would  appear,  in  the  same  company. 
He  receives  Peter,  in  spite  of  his  denial,  on  ^c 
old  terms  of  friendship.  It  is  to  them  tiiiat  Mary 
Magdalene  first  runs  with  the  tidings  of  the 
emptied  sepulchre  (John  xx.  2) ;  they  are  the 
first  to  go  together  to  see  what  the  strange 
words  meant.  Not  without  some  bearing  on 
their  respective  characters  is  the  jfact  that  John 
is  the  more  impetuous,  running  on  most  eagerly 
to  the  rock-tomb ;  Peter,  the  least  restrained  by 
awe,  the  first  to  enter  in  and  look  (John  xx. 
4-6).  For  at  least  eight  davs  thev  continued 
in  Jerusalem  (John  xx.  26).  T&en,  in  the 
interval  between  the  resurrection  and  the  as- 
cension, we  find  them  still  together  on  the 
Sea  of  Galilee  (John  xxi.  1),  as  though  they 
would  calm  the  eager  suspense  of  that  period  or 
expectation  by  a  return  to  their  old  calling  and 
their  old  familiar  haunts.  Here  too  there  is  a 
characteristic  difierence.  John  is  the  first  to 
recognise  in  the  dim  form  seen  in  the  morning 
twil&ht  the  presence  of  his  risen  Lord ;  Peter 
iheWnt  to  plunge  into  the  water  and  swim  to- 
wards the  snore  where  He  stood  calling  to  them 
(John  xxi.  7).  The  last  words  of  the  Gospel 
reveal  to  us  tiie  deep  afiection  which  united  the 
two  friends.  It  is  not  enough  for  Peter  to 
know  his  own  future.  That  at  once  suggests 
the  question,  "And  what  shall  this  man  do?  " 
(John  xxi.  21 . )  The  history  of  the  Acts  shows 
the  same  union.  They  are  of  course  together 
at  the  ascension  and  on  the  day  of  Pentecost. 
Together  they  enter  the  Temple  as  worshippers 
(Acts  iii.  I ),  and  protest  asainst  the  threats  of 
the  Sanhedrim  (iv.  13).  They  are  fellow-work- 
ers in  the  first  great  step  of  the  Church's  ex- 
pansion. The  apostie,  whose  wrath  had  been 
roused  bv  the  unoelief  of  the  Samaritans,  over- 
comes his  national  exclusiveness,  and  leceives 
them  as  his  brethren  (viii.  14).  The  persecu- 
tion which  was  pushed  on  by  Saul  or  Tarsus 
did  not  drive  him  or  any  of  the  apostles  from 
their  post  (viii.  1).  When  the  persecutor  came 
back  as  the  convert,  he,  it  is  true,  did  not  see 
him  (Gal.  i.  19) ;  but  this  of  course  does  not  in- 
volve tiie  inference  that  he  had  left  Jerusalem. 
The  sharper  though  shorter  persecution  which 
followed  under  Herod  Agrippa  brought  a  great 
sorrow  to  him  in  the  martyrdom  of  his  brother 
(Acts  xii.  2).  His  friend  was  driven  to  seek 
safoty  in  fiight.  Fifteen  years  after  St.  Paul's 
first  visit  ho  was  still  at  Jerusalem,  and  helped 
to  take  part  in  the  settiement  of  the  great  con- 
troversy between  the  Jewish  and  the  Gentile 
Christians  (Acts  xv.  6).  His  position  and  rep- 
utation there  were  those  of  one  ranking  among 
the  chief  "piUars"  of  the  Church  (Gal.  ii.  9). 
Of  the  work  of  the  apostle  during  this  period 
we  have  hardW  the  shghtest  trace. 

III.  From  his  departure  from  Jenaalem  to  hit 
death.  —  The  traditions  of  a  later  age  come  in, 
with  more  or  less  show  of  likelihood,  to  fill  09 
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the  great  eap  which  separates  the  Apostle  of 
Jerusalem  m>m  the  Bishop  of  Ephesns.    It  was 
a  natural  conjecture  to  suppose  tnat  he  remained 
in  Jndssa  till  the  death  or  the  Virgin  released 
him  from  his  trust.    When  this  took  place  we 
can  only  conjecture.    There  are  no  signs  of  his 
being  at  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  St  Paul's 
last  visit  (Acts  xxi.)-    The  pastoral  epistles  set 
aside  the  notion  that  he  had  come  to  Ephesus 
before  the  work  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles 
was  brought  to  its  conclusion.    Out  of  many 
contradictory  statements,  fixing  his  departure 
under  Clauilius,  or  Nero,  or  as  late  even  as 
Domitian,  we  have  hardly  any  data  for  doing 
more  than  rejecting  the  two  extremes.    Nor  is 
it  certain  that  his  work  as  an  apostle  was 
transferred  at  once  from  Jerusalem  to  Ephesus. 
The  picture  which  tradition  fills  up  for  us  has 
the  merit  of  being  full  and  vivid ;  but  it  blends 
toother,  without  much  regard  to  harmony, 
things  probable  and  impromible.    He  is  ship- 
wrecked off  Ephesus,  and  arrives  there  in  time 
to  check  the  progress  of  the  heresies  which 
sprang  up  after  St.  Paul's  departure.    In  the 
persecution  under  Domitian  he  is  taken  to 
Rome,  and  there,  by  his  boldness,  though  not 
by  death,  sains  the  crown  of  martyrdom.    The 
boiling  oil  into  which  he  is  thrown  has  no 
power  to  hurt  him.    He  is  then  sent  to  labor  in 
the  mines,  and  Patraos  is  the  place  of  his  exile. 
The  accession  of  Nerva  frees  nim  from  danger, 
and  he  returns  to  Ephesus.    There  he  settles 
the  canon  of  the  Gospel  history  by  formally  at- 
testing the  truth  of  tne  first  three  Gospels,  and 
writing  his  own  to  supply  what  they  left  want- 
ing.   Heresies  continue  to  show  themselves;  but 
he  meets  them  with  the  strongest  possible  pro- 
test.   Through  his  aeencjr  the  great  temple  of 
Artemis  is  at  last  reft  of  its  ma^ificenoe,  and 
even  levelled  with  the  ground.    He  introduces 
and  perpetuates  the  Jewish  mode  of  celebrating 
the  Easter  feast.    At  Ephesus,  he  appears  as 
one  who  was  a  true  priest  of  the  Lord,  bearing 
on  his  brow  the  plate  of  gold,  with  the  sacred 
name  engraved  on  it.    The  very  time  of  his 
death  lies  within  the  region  of  conjecture  rather 
than  of  history,  and  the  dates  that  have  been 
assigpned  for  it  ranee  fh>m  a.d.  89  to  a.d.  120. 
The  result  of  idl  this  accumulation  of  apocry- 
phal materiiUs  is,  fh>m  one  point  of  view,  disap- 
pointing enough.    We  fincl  it  better  and  more 
satisfying  to  turn  again,  for  all  our  conceptions 
of  the  apostle's  mind  and  character,  to  the 
scantv  records  of  the  N.  T.,  and  the  writings 
which  he  himself  has  left    The  truest  thought 
that  we  can  attain  to  is  still  that  he  was  **  the 
disciple   whom  Jesus  loved,"  returning  that 
love  with  a  deep,  absorbing,  unwavering  devo- 
tion.   He  is  the  Apostle  of  Love,  not  because 
he  starts  fh>m  the  easy  temper  of  a  general  be- 
nevolence, nor  again  as  being  of  a  character 
soft,  yielding,  feminine,  but  because  he  has 
"Town,  ever  more  and  more,  into  the  likeness 
of  Him  whom  he  loved  so  truly. 

John  the  Baptist  was  of  the  priestly  race 
b^  both  parents ;  Tor  his  father  Zacharias  was 
himself  a  priest  of  the  course  of  Abia,  or  Abijah 
(1  Chr.  xxiv.  10),  ofibring  incense  at  the  very 
time  when  a  son  was  promised  to  him ;  and  Eliz- 
abeth was  of  the  daughters  of  Aaron  (Luke  i.  5). 
The  divine  mission  of  John  was  the  subject  of 


prophecy  manv  oentnries  before  his  birth.    HU 
Dirtn  —  a  birth  not  according  to  the  ordinaiy 
laws  of  nature,  but  through  Sie  miraculous  in- 
terposition of  almighty  power — was  foretold 
by  an  angel  sent  from  God,  who  proclaimed  the 
character  and  office  of  this  wonderful  child. 
These  marvellous  revelations  as  to  the  character 
and  career  of  \he  son,  for  whom  he  had  so  lonr 
prayed  in  vain,  were  too  much  for  the  faith  of 
the  aged  Zacharias.    And  now  the  Lord's  gra- 
cious promise  tarried  not :  Elizabeth,  for  greater 
privacy,  retired  into  the  hill-country,  whither 
she  was  soon  afterwards  followed  by  her  kins- 
woman Mary.    Three  months  after  this,  and 
while  Mary  still  remained  with  her,  Elizabeth 
was  delivered  of  a  son.    The  birth  of  John  pre>- 
ceded  by  six  months  that  of  our  Lord.    On  the 
eighth  day  the  child  of  promise  was,  in  con- 
formi^  with  the  law  of  Moses  (Lev.  xii.  3), 
brought  to  the  priest  for  circumcision,  and  as 
the  performance  of  this  rite  was  the  accustomed 
time  for  naming  a  child,  the  friends  of  the  fom- 
ilv  proposed  to  call  him  Zacharias  after  the  name 
o^  nis  fiaither.    The  mother,  however,  required 
that  he  should  be  called  John  ;  a  decision  which 
Zacharias,  still  speechless,  confirmed  bv  writing 
on  a  tablet,  **  his  name  is  John."    The  judg- 
ment on  his  want  of  faith  was  then  at  once 
withdrawn.    God's  wonderful  interposition  in 
the  birth  of  John  had  impressed  the  minds  of 
many  with  a  certain  solemn  awe  and  expecta- 
'  tion  (Luke  iii.  15).    A  single  verse  contains  all 
that  we  know  of  John's  history  for  a  space  of 
thirty  years,  —  the  whole  period  which  elapsed 
between  his  birth  and  the  commencement  of 
his  public  ministry.     "The  child  grew  and 
waxed  strong  in  spirit,  and  was  in  the  deserts 
till  the  day  of  his  showing  unto  Israel "  (Luke 
i.  80).    John  was  ordained  to  be  a  Nazarite 
from  his  birth  (Luke  i.  15).    Dwelling  by  him- 
self in  the  wild  and  thinly  peopled  region  west- 
ward of  the  Dead  Sea,  he  prepared  himself  by 
self-discipline,  and  by  constant  communion  witu 
God,  for  the  wonderful  office  to  which  he  had 
been  divindy  called.    The  very  appearance  of 
the  holy  Baptist  was  of  itself'a  lesson  to  his 
countrymen;   his  dress  was  that  of  the  old 
prophets,  —  a  garment  woven  of  camel's  hair 
(2  K.  i.  8),  attached  to  the  body  by  a  leathern 
girdle.    His  food  was  such  as  the  desert  afforded, 
— locusts  (Lev.  xi.  22)  and  wild  honey  (Ps. 
Ixxxi.  16).    And  now  the  long  secluded  hermit 
came  forth  to  the  discharge  of  his  office.    His 
supernatural  birth,  his  hard  ascetic   life,  his 
reputation  for  extraordinary  sanctity,  and  the 
generally  prevailing  expectation  that  some  great 
one  was  sSbout  to  appear,  — these  causes,  with- 
out the  aid  of  miraculous  power,  for  **  John  did 
no  miracle  "  (John  x.  41),  were  sufficient  to  at- 
tract to  him  a  arreat  multitude  from  "  every 
quarter  "  (Matt.  ui.  5).    Brief  and  startling  was 
his  first  exhortation  to  them  :  "  Repent  ye ;  for 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand."    Some 
score  of  verses  contain  all  that  is  recorded  of 
John's  preaching,  and  the  sum  of  it  all^  is  re- 
pentance ;  not  mere  legal  ablution  or  expiation, 
out  a  change  of  heart  and  lifb.    Many  of  every 
class  pressed  forward  to  confess  their  sins  and 
to  be  baptizCNl.    The  preparatory  baptism  of 
John  was  a  visible  sign  to  the  people,  and  a  dis- 
tinct acknowledgment  by  them,  that  a  heartj 
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rennnctation  of  sin  and  a  real  amendment  of 
life  were  necessar?  for  admiiMion  into  the  king^ 
dom  of  heaven,  which  the  Baptist  proclaimed  to 
be  at  hand.  But  the  fundamental  distinction 
between  John's  baptism  unto  repentance,  and 
that  baptism  accompanied  with  the  g^ft  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  which  onr  Lord  afterwards  ordained, 
is  cieanjr  marked  bj  John  himself  (Matt.  iii. 
11,  12). 

As  a  preacher,  John  was  eminently  practical 
and  discriminating.  The  mission  of  the  Bap- 
tist —  an  extraordmarj  one  for  an  extraordinary 
purpose-^ was  not  limited  to  those  who  had 
openly  fomaken  the  covenant  of  Gtod,  and  so 
forfeited  its  principles.  It  was  to  the  whole 
people  alike.  Jesus  Himself  came  from  Gralilee 
to  Jordan  to  be  baptized  of  John.  But  here  a 
difficult  question  arises  —  How  is  John's  ac- 
knowledgment of  Jesus  at  the  moment  of  His 
presenting  Himself  for  baptism  compatible  with 
nis  subseauent  assertion  tnat  he  knew  Him  not, 
save  by  uie  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon 
Him,  which  took  place  after  His  baptism  ?  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  their  places  of  resi- 
dence were  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  coun- 
try, with  but  little  means  of  communication 
between  them.  It  is  possible  therefore  that  the 
Saviour  and  the  Baptist  had  never  before  met. 
It  was  certainly  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
there  should  be  no  suspicion  of  concert  or  collu- 
sion between  them.  With  the  baptism  of  Jesus, 
John's  more  especial  office  ceased.  He  still 
continued,  however,  to  present  himself  to  his 
countrymen  in  the  capacity  of  witness  to  Jesus. 
From  mcidontal  notices  in  Scripture  we  learn 
that  John  and  his  disciples  continued  to  baptize 
some  time  after  our  liord  entered  upon  His 
ministry  (see  John  iii.  S3,  iv.  1 ;  Acts  xix.  3). 
We  gather  also  that  John  instructed  his  disci- 

})lc8  in  certain  moral  and  religious  duties,  as 
hsting  (Matt.  ix.  14 ;  Luke  v.  33)  and  prayer 
(Luke  xi.  1).  But  shortly  after  he  hod  given 
his  testimony  to  the  Messiah,  John*s  public  min- 
istry was  bn>u.^ht  to  a  close.  In  daring  disre- 
gard of  the  divine  laws,  Herod  Antipas  had 
taken  to  himself  tlie  wife  of  his  brother  Philip ; 
and  when  John  reproved  him  for  this,  as  well 
as  for  other  sins  (Luke  iii.  19),  Herod  cast  him 
into  prison.  The  place  of  his  confinement  was 
the  castle  of  Macharns  —  a  fortress  on  the  east- 
em  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea.  It  was  here  that 
reports  reached  him  of  the  miracles  which  our 
Lord  was  working  in  Judiea.  With  a  view 
therefore  to  overcome  the  scruples  of  his  disci- 
ples, John  sent  two  of  them  to  Jesas  Himself  to 
ask  the  question,  "  Art  Thou  He  that  should 
come  ?  "  Thoy  were  answered,  not  by  words, 
hut  by  a  series  of  miracles  wrought  before  their 
eyes ;  and  while  Jesus  bade  the  two  messengers 
carry  back  to  John  as  His  only  answer  the  report 
of  what  they  had  seen  and  heard.  He  took  oc- 
f.aston  to  guard  the  multitude  who  surrounded 
Him  against  supposing  that  the  Baptist  him- 
self was  shaken  in  mind,  by  a  direct  appeal 
to  their  own  knowledge  of  his  life  and  cnar- 
actar.  Jesus  farther  proceeds  to  declare  that 
John  was,  according  to  the  true  meaning  of 
the  prophecy,  the  Glgah  of  the  new  cove- 
nant, fbretola  by  Malachi  (iii.  4).  The  event 
indeed  proved  that  John  was  to  Herod  what 
Elqah  had  been  to  Ahab.    Nothing  but  the 


death  of  the  Baptist  would  satisfy  the  resent- 
ment of  Uerodias.  A  court  festival  was  kept 
at  Macluerus  in  honor  of  the  king's  birthday. 
After  supper,  the  daughter  of  Herodias  came 
in  and  oancied  before  the  company,  and  so 
charmed  was  the  king  by  her  grace  that  he 
promised  with  an  oath  to  give  her  whatsoever 
she  should  ask.  Salome,  prompted  by  her 
abandoned  mother,  demanded  the  head  of  John 
the  Baptist  Herod  gave  instructions  to  an  of- 
ficer or  his  guard,  who  went  and  executed  John 
in  the  prison,  and  his  head  was  brought  to  feast 
the  eyes  of  the  adulteress  whose  sins  he  had 
denounced.  His  death  is  supposed  to  have  oc- 
curred just  before  the  third  passover,  in  the 
course  of  the  Lord's  ministry. 

John,  Gospel  of.  l.  Authority.  ^Vo 
doubt  has  been  entertained  at  any  time  in  the 
Church,  either  of  the  canonical  authority  of 
this  Gospel,  or  of  its  being  written  by  St.  John. 
No  other  book  of  the  N.  T.  is  authenticated 
by  testimony  of  so  eariy  a  date  as  that  of 
the  disdp^les  which  is  embodied  in  the  Gospel 
itself  ^  ^xi.  24,  25).  Among  the  Apostolic  Fa- 
thers, ignatius  appears  to  have  known  and 
recognized  this  Gospel.  The  feet  that  this 
Gospel  is  not  quoted  oy  Clement  of  Rome  (a.d. 
68  or  96)  serves  merely  to  confirm  the  state- 
ment that  it  is  a  very  lata  production  of  the 
apostolic  age.  Polvcarp  in  his  short  epistle, 
Hermas,  and  Barnabas,  do  not  refer  to  it.  But 
its  phraseolo^  may  be  clearly  traced  in  the 
Epistle  to  Diognetus,  and  in  Justin  Martyr, 
A.D.  ISO.  Tatian,  a.d.  i70,  wrote  a  harmony 
of  the  fowr  Gospels,  and  he  Quotes  St.  John  s 
Gospel  in  his  only  extant  work ;  so  do  his  con- 
temporaries Apollinaris  of  Hierapolis,  Athe- 
nagoras,  and  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  of  the 
churches  of  Vienne  and  Lyons.  The  Valen- 
tinians  made  great  use  of  it ;  and  one  of  their 
sect,  Heracloon,  wrote  a  commentary  on  it. 
And,  to  close  the  list  of  writers  of  the  second 
century,  the  numerous  and  full  testimonies  of 
Irensens  in  Gaul  and  TertiUlian  at  Cartilage, 
with  the  obecnre  but  weighty  testimony  Oi^  die 
Roman  writer  of  the  Muratorian  Fn^ment  on 
the  Canon,  sufficiently  show  the  authority  at- 
tributed in  the  Western  Church  to  this  (jk^e- 
pel.  Cerdon,  Marcion,  the  Montanists,  and 
other  ancient  heretics,  did  not  deny  that  St. 
John  was  the  author  of  the  Gospel ;  but  thej 
held  that  the  Apostle  was  mistaken,  or  that  his 
Gospel  had  been  interpolated  in  those  passages 
which  are  opposed  to  their  tenets.  The  Alogi, 
a  sect  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  century, 
were  singular  in  rejecting  the  writings  of  St. 
John.  Guerike  enumerates  later  opponents  of 
the  Gospel. 

2.  Putce  and  Time  at  whidi  it  was  writtct.  — 
Kphesns  and  Patmos  are  the  twd  places  men- 
tioned by  early  writers;  and  the  weight  of 
evidence  seems  to  preponderate  in  fevor  of 
Ephesus.  The  Apostle's  sojourn  at  Ephesut 
probably  began  after  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians  was  written,  i^.  after  a.d.  62.  Ense- 
bius  specifics  the  fourteenth  year  of  Domitian, 
/.«.  A.D.  95,  as  the  year  of  fiis  banishment  to 
Patmos.  Probably  the  date  of  the  Gospel  may 
lie  about  midway  between  these  two,  about 
A.D.  78. 

3.  Occasion  and  Scope,  •—  After  the  deatmc- 
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non  of  Jenualem,  a.i>.  69,  Ephesus  probably 
became  the  centre  of  the  active  life  of  Eostern 
Christendom.  This  half<}reek,  half-Oriental 
city,  contained  a  lam  church  of  faithful  Chris- 
tians, a  multitude  m  zealous  Jews,  an  indige- 
nous population  devoted  to  the  worship  of  a 
stranM  idol  whose  image  was  borrowed  from 
the  East,  its  name  from  the  West.    It  was  the 

Slace  to  which  Cerinthns  chose  to  bring  the 
octrines  which  he  devised  or  learned  at  Alex- 
andria. The  Go«i>el  was  obviously  addressed 
primarilv  to  Christians,  not  to  heatnens.  The 
object  or  the  writer,  according  to  some,  was  to 
supplement  the  earlier  Gospels;  aoconling  to 
others,  to  confute  the  Nicofaitans  and  Cerin- 
thns; according  to  others,  to  state  the  true 
doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  Christ  It  has  in- 
deed been  pronouncecl  by  hish  critical  autho- 
rity that  ih!e  supplementary  Uieory  is  entirely 
untenable ;  and  so  it  becomes  if  put  forth  in  its 
most  rigid  form.  But  though  St.  John  may 
not  have  written  with  direct  reference  to  the 
earlier  three  Evangelists,  he  did  not  write  with- 
out an^  reference  to  them.  There  is  no  in- 
trinsic improbability  in  the  early  tradition  as  to 
the  occasion  and  scope  of  this  Gospel,  which  is 
most  fully  related  in  the  commentary  of  Theo- 
dore of  Mopsuestia. 

4.  Contents  and  Integrity. — The  following 
is  an  abridgment  of  l4mipe's  synopsis  of  its 
contents:  —  A.  Thb  Pbolooub,  i.  1-18. — B. 
The  History,  i.  19-xx.  29.  a.  Various  events 
relating  to  our  Lord's  ministry,  narrated  in 
connection  with  seven  journeys,  i.  l9-xii. 
50 :  —  1.  First  journey,  into  Jndeea  and  begin- 
ning of  His  ministry,  i.  19~ii.  12.  2.  Second 
journey,  at  the  Passover,  in  the  first  year  of  His 
ministry,  ii.  13-iv.  3.  Third  journey,  in  the 
second  year  of  His  ministry,  about  the  Pass- 
over, V.  4.  Fourth  journey,  atx>ut  the  Passover, 
in  the  third  year  of  His  ministry,  bevond  Jor- 
dan, vi.  5.  Fifth  journey,  six  months  before 
Hid  death,  begun  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles, 
vii.-x.  21.  6.  Sixth  journey,  about  the  Feast 
of  Dedication,  x.  22-42.  7.  Seventh  journey, 
in  Jndea  towards  Bethany,  xi.  1-54.  8.  EighUi 
journey,  before  His  last  Passover,  xi.  55-xii. 
h.  History  of  the  death  of  Christ,  xiii.-xx.  29. 
I.  Preparation  for  His  Passion,  xiii.-xvii.  2. 
The  circumstances  of  His  Passion  and  Death, 
xviii.,  xix.  3.  His  Resurrection,  and  tlM  proofs 
of  it,  XX.  1-29.  —  C.  Thb  Conclusion,  xx. 
30-xxi. :  —  1 .  Scope  of  the  foregoing  history, 
XX.  SO,  31.  2.  Confirmation  of  the  authority 
of  the  Evangelist  by  additional  historical  facts, 
and  bv  the  testimony  of  the  elders  of  the 
Church,  xxi.  1-24.  3.  ReaMon  of  the  termina- 
tion of  the  history,  xxi.  25.  Some  portions 
of  the  Gospel  have  been  regarded  by  certain 
critics  as  interpolations.  TIm  25th  verae  and 
the  latter  half  of  the  24th  of  ch.  xxi.  are  gene- 
rally received  as  an  undisguised  addition,  prob- 
ably by  the  elders  of  the  Ephesian  Church, 
where  the  Gospel  was  first  published.  There 
is  a  tradition  that  this  Gospel  was  written 
many  vears  before  the  Apostle  permitted  its 
general  circulation.  This  fact  —  ratber  im- 
probable in  itself — is  rendered  less  so  bv  the 
obviously  supplementary  character  of  Uie  latter 
part,  or  perhaps  the  whole  of  ch.  xxi. 
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/if  Auiktnticit§, — The  external  evidence  is  or 
the  most  satitffactory  nature.  Eusebius  places 
it  in  his  list  of  "  acknowledged  "  bo(^,  and  we 
have  ample  poof  that  it  was  received  as  the 
production  or  the  Apostle  John  in  the  writings 
of  Polycarp,  P<^p|m»  Ircnsous,  Origen,  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  and  there 
is  no  voice  in  antiquity  raised  to  the  contrary. 
On  the  other  hand  the  internal  evidence  fbr  its 
being  the  work  of  St  John,  from  its  similarinr 
in  style,  language,  and  doctrine,  to  the  Gospel, 
is  overwhelming.  The  allusion  again  of  the 
writer  to  himself  is  such  as  would  suit  St.  John 
the  Apostle,  and  very  few  but  St.  John  (1  £p. 
i.  1).  With  regard  to  the  time  at  which  St 
John  wrote  the  Epistle  there  is  considerable 
diversity  of  opinion.  It  was  most  likely  writ- 
ten at  the  close  of  the  first  century.  Like  the 
Gospel,  it  was  probably  written  from  Ephesus. 
Laraner  is  deariy  right  when  he  says  that  it 
was  primarilv  meant  for  the  Church^  of  Asia 
under  St.  John's  Inspection,  to  whom  he  had 
alr»idy  orally  delivered  his  doctrine  (i.  3,  li.  7). 
The  main  object  of  the  Epistle  does  not  appear 
to  be  that  of  opposing  the  errors  of  the  Docetse, 
or  of  the  Gnostics,  or  of  the  Nicolaitans,  or  of 
the  Cerinthians,  or  of  all  of  them  together,  or 
of  the  Sabians,  or  of  Judaaaers,  or  of  apostates 
to  Judaism :  the  leading  purpose  of  the  Apostle 
appears  to  he  rather  constructive  than  polemical. 
In  the  introduction  (i.  1-4)  the  apostle  states 
the  purpose  of  his  Epistle.  It  is  to  declare  the 
Word  of  lifid  to  thoM  whom  he  is  addressing, 
in  order  that  he  and  thev  might  be  united  m 
true  communion  with  eacli  other,  and  with  God 
the  Father,  and  His  Son  Jesus  Christ  The 
first  part  of  the  Epistle  mav  be  considered  to 
end  at  ii.  28.  The  apostle  begins  afresh  with 
the  doctrine  of  sonship  or  communion  at  ii.  29, 
and  returns  to  the  same  theme  at  iv.  7.  His 
lesson  throughout  is,  that  the  means  of  union 
with  God  are,  on  the  part  of  Christ,  his  atoning 
blood  (i.  7,  ii.  2,  iii.  5,  iv.  10,  14,  v.  6)  and  ad- 
vocacy (ii.  1)  —  on  the  part  of  man,  holiness 
(i.  6),  obedience  (ii.  3),  purity  (iii.  3),  faith  (iii. 
23,  iv.  3,  v.  5),  and,  above  all,  love  (ii.  7,  iii.  14, 
iv.  7,  V.  1).  There  are  two  doubtful  passages 
in  this  Epistle,  ii.  23,  "but  he  that  acknowl- 
edgeth  the  Son  hath  the  Father  also,"  and 
V.  7,  **  For  there  are  three  that  bear  record  in 
heaven,  the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  these  three  are  one."  It  would  ap* 
pear  without  doubt  that  they  are  not  genuine. 
The  latter  passage  is  contained  in  four  only  of 
the  150  MSS.  of  the  Epistle,  the  Codex  Guel- 
pherbytanus  of  the  17th  centuiy,  the  Codex 
Uavianus,  a  fbi^ery  subsequent  to  the  year  1 514, 
the  Codex  Britannicus  or  Moufortii  of  the  fif- 
teenth or  sixteenth  century,  and  the  Codex  Ot- 
tobonianus  of  the  1 5th  century.  It  is  not  found 
in  any  ancient  vereion  except  the  Latin ;  and 
the  best  editions  of  even  the  Latin  version  omit 
it.  It  was  not  quoted  by  one  Greek  Father,  or 
writer  previous  to  the  14th  century. 

John,  the  Second  and  Third  Epistles 

of.  Their  ^ti£Aertf?cdy.  —  These  two  Epistles 
are  placed  by  Eusebius  in  the  class  of  "dis- 
puted "  books,  and  he  appears  himself  to  be 
doubtful  whether  they  were  written  by  the 
evangelist,  or  by  some  other  John.  The  evi- 
dence of  antiquity  in  their  favor  is  not  vciy 
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fltrong,  Imt  yet  it  is  considenble.  Clement  of 
Alexandria  speaks  of  the  First  Bpistle  as  **  the 
larger  "  {Strom,  lib.  ii.).  Origcn  appears  to  have 
had  Che  same  doubts  as  Easebtns.  Dionysius 
and  Alexander  of  Alexandria  attribute  them 
to  St.  John.  So  does  Irenssus.  In  the  5th 
eenturj  they  are  almost  universally  received. 
If  the  external  testimony  is  not  as  decisive  as 
we  might  wish,  Ae  internal  evidence  is  pecu- 
liarly stronff.  Mill  has  pointed  out  that  of  the 
13  verses  wbich  compose  the  Second  Epistle,  8 
are  to  be  found  in  the  First  Epistle.  The  title 
and  contents  of  the  Epistle  are  strong  aigu- 
ments  against  a  fabricator,  whereas  thejjr  would 
account  for  its  non-universal  reception  in  eariy 
times.  The  Second  Epistle  is  addressed  ikkatr^ 
Kvpi^  An  individual  woman  who  had  children, 
and  a  sister  and  nieces,  is  deaitjr  indicated. 
Whether  her  name  is  given,  and  if  so,  what  it 
Is,  has  been  doubted.  According  to  one  inter- 
pretation she  is  **  the  Lady  Electa,"  to  another, 
^<  the  elect  Kyria,"  to  a  third, "  the  elect  Lady." 
The  English  version  is  probably  right,  though 
here  too  we  should  have  expected  the  article. 
The  Third  Epistle  is  addressed  to  Gaius  or  Cai- 
ns. We  have  no  reason  for  identifying  him 
with  Cains  of  Macedonia  (Acts  xix.  29),  or  mth 
Caius  of  Derbe  (Acts  xx.  4),  or  with  Cains  of 
Corinth  (Rom.  xvi.  23 ;  1  Cor.  i.  14),  or  with 
Caius,  Bishop  of  Ephesus,  or  with  Caius,  Bishop 
of  Thessalonica,  or  with  Caius,  Bishop  of  Per- 
garoos.  He  was  probably  a  convert  of  St.  John 
<Ep.  iii.  4),  and  a  layman  of  wealth  and  dis- 
tinction (Ep.  iii.  5)  in  some  city  near  Ephesus. 
The  object  of  St.  John  in  writmg  the  Second 
Epistle  was  to  warn  the  lady,  to  whom  he  wrote, 
against  abetting^  the  teaching  known  as  that  of 
Basilides  and  his  followers,  l>y  perhaps  an  un- 
due kindness  displayed  by  ner  towards  the 
freachers  of  the  false  doctrine.  The  Third 
•pistle  was  written  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
mending to  the  kindness  and  hospitality  of  Cai- 
us some  Christians  who  were  strangers  in  the 
place  where  he  lived.  It  is  probable  that  these 
Christians  carried  this  letter  with  them  to  Caius 
as  their  introduction.  We  may  conjecture  that 
the  two  Epistles  were  written  shorUy  after  the 
First  Epistle  from  Ephesus.  They  both  apply 
to  individual  cases  of  conduct  the  principles 
which  had  been  laid  down  in  their  fulness  in  the 
First  Epistle.  The  title  "  Catholic"  does  not 
property  belong  to  the  Second  and  Third  Epis- 
tles. 

Joi'adA,  high-priest  after  his  father  Eliashib 
(Nch.  xiii.  28). 

Joi^akiniy  a  high-priest,  son  of  the  renowned 
Jeshna  (Neb.  xii.  10). 

Joi^'arib.  1.  A  layman  who  returned  from 
Babylon  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  16).  ^2.  The 
founder  of  one  of  the  courses  of  priests,  else- 
where called  in  full  Jbhoiabib  (Neh.  xii.  6, 19). 
—  8.  A  Shilonite— tV  probably  a  descendant 
of  Smblah  the  son  of  Judah  (ifeh.  xi.  5). 

Jok^deam^  a  city  of  Judah,  in  the  moun- 
tains (Josh.  XV.  56),  apparently  sonth  of  He- 
bron. 

Joldniy  one  of  the  sons  of  Shelah  the  son 
4if  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  22),  of  whom  nothing  ftir- 
ther  is  known. 

Jok^meanif  a  city  of  Ephraim,  civen  with 
Its  suburbs  to  the  Kohathite  Levites  (1  Chr.  vi. 
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66).  In  the  parallel  list  of  Levitieal  cities  In 
Josh,  xxi.,  KiBZAiM  occupies  the  place  of  Jok- 
meam  (ver.  22).  The  situation  of  Jokmeam  is 
to  a  certain  extent  indicated  in  1  K.  iv.  12, 
where  it  is  named  with  places  which  we  know 
to  have  been  in  the  Jordan  Valley  at  the  ex- 
treme east  boundary  of  the  tribe. 

JolClieani^  a  city  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun, 
allotted  with  its  suburbs  to  the  Merarite  Le- 
vites (Josh.  xxi.  34),  but  entirely  omitted  in  1 
Chr.  vi.  (comp.  ver.  77).  It  is  the  modem  site 
TVS  Kaimon,  an  eminence  which  stands  just 
below  the  eastern  termination  of  Carmel. 

Jok'shan,  a  son  of  Abraham  and  Ketnrah 
(Gen.  XXV.  2,  3 ;  1  Chr.  i.  32),  whose  sons 
were  Sheba  and  Dedan.  While  ^e  settlements 
of  his  two  sons  are  presumptively  placed  on 
the  borders  of  Palestine,  those  of  Jokshan  are 
not  known.  Arab  writers  mention  a  dialect  of 
Jokshan  as  baring  been  formerly  spoken  near 
'Aden  and  El-Jened,  in  Southern  Arabia ;  but 
that  Midianites  penetrated  so  far  into  the  penin- 
sula we  hold  to  oe  highly  improbable. 

Jok'taily  son  of  Eber  (Gen.  x.  25;  1  Chr. 
L  19),  and  the  father  of  the  Joktanite  Arabs. 
Scholars  are  agreed  in  placing  the  settlements 
of  Joktan  in  the  south  of  the  peninsula.  The 
original  limits  are  stated  in  tne  Bible,  "  their 
dwelling  was  from  Mesha»  as  thou  goest  unto 
Sephar,  a  mount  of  the  East"  (Gen.  x.  30). 
The  native  traditions  respecting  Joktan  com- 
mence with  a  difficulty.  The  ancestor  of  the 
great  soudiem  peoples  was  called  Kahti^n,  who, 
say  the  Arabs,  was  the  same  as  Joktan.  To 
this  some  European  critics  have  objected  that 
there  is  no  good  reason  to  account  for  the 
change  of  name,  and  that  the  identification  of 
KahttLn  with  Joktan  is  evidently  a  Jewish  tra- 
dition adopted  by  Mohammed  or  his  followers, 
and  consequently  at  or  after  the  promulgation 
of  El-Isliun.  A  passage  in  the  Mtr-dt  ez-Zemdn, 
hitherto  unpublished,  throws  new  light  on  the 
point.  It  is  as  follows : — "  Ibn-El-Kelbee  says, 
Yttktan  [whose  name  is  also  written  Ynktan] 
is  the  same  as  Kahtin  son  of  A'l>ir,"  i.e.  Eber, 
and  so  say  the  generality  of  the  Arabs.  If  the 
traditions  of  luditiin  be  rejected  (and  in  this 
rejection  we  cannot  agree),  they  are,  it  must  be 
remembered,  immaterial  to  the  fact  that  the 
peoples  called  by  the  Arabs  descendants  of 
kahtin  are  certainly  Joktanites.  His  sons' 
colonization  of  Southern  Arabia  is  proved  by 
indisputable  and  undisputed  identifications ; 
and  the  great  kingdom  which  there  existed  for 
many  ages  before  our  era,  and  in  it^  later  days 
was  renowned  in  the  world  of  classical  antiqui- 
ty, was  as  surely  Joktanite. 

Jok'theel.  1*  A  city  in  the  low  country 
of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  38),  named  next  to  I^* 
chish. — 2.  "God-subdued,"  the  title  given  by 
Amaziah  to  the  cliff  (A.  V.  Selah)  —  the  strong 
hold  of  the  Edomites — after  he  had  captured  it 
fipom  them  (2  K.  xiv.  7).  The  parallel  narra- 
tive of  2  Chr.  XXV.  1 1-1 3  supplies  fuller  details. 

Jo'na,  the  father  of  the  Apostle  Peter  {Jbhn 
i.  42),  who  is  hence  addressed  as  Simon  Bar- 
jona  in  Matt.  xvi.  17. 

Jon'adab.  1.  Son  of  Shimeah  and  nephew 
of  David.  He  is  described  as  "  very  subtil " 
(2  Sam.  xiii.  3).  His  age  naturally  made  him 
the  friend  of  his  cousin  Amnon,  heir  to  the 
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dirone  (2  Sara.  xiii.  3).  He  gave  him  the  fatal 
advice  for  insnaring  his  sister  Tamar  (5,  6). 
Again,  when,  in  a  later  stase  of  the  same  trage- 
dy, Amnon  was  murdered  07  Absalom,  and  tne 
exaggerated  report  reached  David  that  all  the 
princes  were  slaughtered,  Jonadab  was  already 
aware  of  the  real  state  of  the  case  (2  Sam.  xiii. 
32, 33).— 2.  Jer.  xxxv.  6, 8,  10,  14, 16,  18, 19. 
[Jbhoitadab.] 

Jo'nah,  a  prophet,  son  of  Amittai.  We 
learn  from  2  K.  xiv.  25,  he  was  of  Gath-hepher, 
a  town  of  Lower  Galilee,  in  Zebulun.  He  lived 
after  the  reign  of  Jehu,  when  the  losses  of  Israel 
(2  K.  x.  32)  began ;  and  probably  not  till  the 
latter  part  of  the  reign  or  Jeroboam  II.  The 
general  opinion  is  that  Jonali  was  the  first  of 
the  prophets.  The  king  of  Nineveh  at  this 
time  is  supposed  to  have  been  Pnl,  who  is 
placed  B.C.  750 ;  bat  an  earlier  king,  Adram- 
melech  II.,  e.g.  840,  is  regarded  more  probable 
bv  Drake.  Our  English  Bible  gives  B.C.  862. 
The  personal  history-  of  Jonah  is  brief,  and 
well  known ;  but  is  of  such  an  exceptional  and 
extraordinary  character,  as  to  have  been  set 
down  by  many  German  critics  to  fiction,  either 
in  whole  or  in  part.  The  book,  say  they,  was 
composed,  or  compounded,  some  time  after  the 
deatn  of  iJie  prophet,  perhaps  at  the  latter  part 
of  the  Jewisn  kingdom,  during  the  reign  of 
Josiah,  or  even  later.  The  supposed  improba- 
bilities are  accounted  for  by  tnem  in  a  variety 
of  ways;  e.g,  as  merely  fabulous,  or  fanciful 
ornaments  to  a  true  history,  or  allegorical,  or 

Sarabolical  and  moral,  both  in  their  origin  and 
esign.  We  feel  ourselves  precluded  from  any 
doubt  of  the  reality  of  the  transactions  recorded 
in  this  book,  by  the  simplicity  of  the  language 
itself;  by  the  accordance  witli  other  authorities 
of  the  historical  and  geographical  notices ;  above 
all,  by  the  explicit  wonls  and  teaching  of  our 
blessed  Lord  Himself  (Matt  xii.  39,  41,  xvi.  4 ; 
Luke  xi.  29).  We  shall  derive  additional 
arguments  for  the  same  conclusion  from  the 
history  and  meaning  of  the  prophet's  mission. 
Having  already,  as  it  seems^rophesied  to  Israel, 
he  was  sent  to'  Nineveh.  The  time  was  one  of 
political  revival  in  Israel ;  but  ere  long  the  As- 
syrians were  to  be  employed  by  God  as  a 
scourge  upon  them.  The  prophet  shrank  from 
a  commission  which  he  felt  sure  would  result 
(iv.  2)  in  the  sparing  of  a  hostile  cit^.  He  at- 
tempted therefore  to  escape  to  Tarshish.  The 
providence  of  God,  however,  watched  over  him, 
nrst  in  a  storm,  and  then  in  his  being  swallowed 
by  a  large  fish  for  the  space  of  three  days  and 
three  nights.  After  his  deliverance,  Jonah  ex- 
ecuted his  commission ;  and  the  king,  **  believ- 
ing him  to  be  a  minister  from  the  supreme 
deity  of  the  nation,"  and  having  heard  of  his 
miraculous  deliverance,  ordered  a  general  fast, 
and  averted  the  threatened  judgment  But  the 
prophet,  not  from  personal  but  national  feel- 
mgs,  grudi^ed  the  mercy  shown  to  a  heathen 
nation.  He  was  therefbre  taught,  by  the  sig- 
nificant lesson  of  the  "  gourd,'"  whose  growth 
and  decay  brought  the  truth  at  once  home  to 
him,  that  he  was  sent  to  testify  by  deed,  as 
other  prophets  would  aftcrwiufds  testify  by 
word,  the  capacity  of  Gentiles  for  salvation, 
and  the  design  of  Grod  to  make  them  partakers 
•f  it    This  was  "  the  sign  of  the  prophet  Jonas  " 


(Luke  xi.  29,  30).  But  the  resurrection  of 
Christ  itself  was  also  shadowed  forth  in  tfa« 
history  of  the  prophet  The  mission  of  Jonah 
was  highly  symbolical.  The  facts  contained  a 
concealed  prophecy.  The  old  tradition  made 
the  burial-place  of  Jonah  to  be  Grath-hepher: 
the  modem  tradition  places  it  at  Nebi-Ynnus, 
opposite  Mosul. 

JO'nan.  son  of  Eliakim,  in  the  genealogy 
ofChrist(Lukeiii.  30). 

Jo'nas.  1.  This  name  occupies  the  same 
position  in  1  Esd.  ix.  23  as  Eiieser  in  the  cor- 
responding list  in  Ezr.  x.  23. — 2.  The  prophet 
Jonah  (2  Esd.  i.  39 ;  Tob.  xiv.  4,  8 ;  Matt  xii. 
39,  40,  41,   xvi.   4).— 8.   John    xxi.   15-17. 

[JOKA.] 

Jon  athan,  the  eldest  son  of  King  SauL 
The  name  ("the  gift  of  Jehovah")  seems  to 
have  been  common  at  that  period.  He  first 
appears  some  time  after  his  father's  accession 
(1  Sam.  xiii.  2).  If  his  younger  brother  Ish- 
bosheth  was  40  at  the  time  of  Saul's  death 
(2  Sam.  ii.  8),  Jonathan  must  have  been  at 
least  30  when  he  is  first  mentioned.  Of  his  own 
family  we  know  nothing,  except  the  birth  of  one 
son,  5  years  before  his  death  (2  Sam.  iv.  4). 
He  was  regarded  in  his  father's  lifetime  as  heir 
to  the  throne.  Like  Saul,  he  was  a  man  of 
great  strength  and  activity  (2  Sam.  i.  23),  of 
which  the  exploit  at  Michmash  was  a  proof. 
He  was  also  fiimous  for  the  peculiar  martial 
exercises  in  which  his  tribe  excelled,— arch- 
ery and  slinginff  (1  Chr.  xii.  2).  His  bow  was 
to  him  what  uie  spear  was  to  his  father  : 
"  the  6ou7  of  Jonathan  turned  not  back  "  (2  Sam. 
i.  22).  It  was  always  about  him  (I  Sam. 
xviii.  4,  XX.  35).  It  is  through  his  relation 
with  David  that  he  is  chiefly  known  to  us, 
probably  as  related  by  his  descendants  at  Da- 
vid's court.  But  there  is  a  background,  not 
so  clearly  given,  of  his  relation  with  his  father. 
From  the  time  that  he  first  appears,  he  is  Sanl's 
constant  companion.  He  was  always  present 
at  his  father's  meals.  The  whole  story  implies^ 
without  expressing,  the  deep  attachment  of  the 
father  and  son.  Their  mutual  affection  was 
indeed  interrupted  by  the  growth  of  Saul's  in- 
sanity. But  he  cast  his  lot  with  his  father's 
decline,  not  with  his  friend's  rise,  and  "  in  death 
Uiev  were  not  divided"  (2  Sam.  i.  23 ;  1  Sam. 
xxiii.  16).  His  life  may  be  divided  into  two 
main  parts.  —  1 .  The  war  with  the  Philistines  \ 
commonlv  called,  from  its  locality, "  the  war  of 
Michmash  "  (1  Sam.  xiii.  21 ).  In  the  previoua 
war  with  the  Ammonites  ( 1  Sam.  xi.  4-1 5 )  there 
is  no  mention  of  him.  He  is  already  of  great 
importance  in  the  State.  Of  the  3,000  men  of 
whom  Saul's  standing  army  was  formed  (xiii. 
2,  xxiv.  2,  xxvi.  1,  2),  1,000  were  under  the 
command  of  Jonathan  at  Gibeah.  The  Phi- 
listines were  still  in  the  general  command  of  the 
country ;  an  officer  was  stationed  at  Geba,  cither 
the  same  as  Jonathan's  position  or  close  to  it 
In  a  sudden  act  of  youthful  daring,  JonaUian 
slew  this  officer,  and  thus  gave  the  signal  for  a 
general  revolt.  Saul  took  advantage  of  it,  and 
the  whole  population  rose.  But  it  was  a  pre- 
mature attempt  The  Philistines  poured  in 
fh>m  the  plain,  and  the  tyranny  became  more 
deeply  rooted  than  ever. 

From  this  oppression,  as  Jonathan  by  his  fcm 
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mer  act  had  been  the  first  to  proToke  it,  so  now 
he  was  the  first  to  deliver  his  people.  Withoat 
eommunicating  his  project  to  any  one,  except 
the  jroung  man,  whom,  like  all  the  chiefs  of 
that  age,  he  retained  as  his  armor-bearer,  he 
sallied  forth  from  Gibeah  to  attack  the  garrison 
of  the  Philistines  stationed  on  the  other  side  of 
the  steep  defile  of  Michmash  (xiv.  1 ).  A  panic 
seized  the  garrison,  thence  spread  to  the  camp, 
and  thence  to  the  surrounding  hordes  of  ma- 
rauders ;  an  earthquake  combined  with  the  ter- 
ror of  the  moment ;  the  confusion  increased ; 
the  Israelites  who  had  been  taken  slaves  by  the 
Philistines  during  the  last  3  days  (LXX.)  rose 
in  mutiny ;  the  Israelites,  who  lay  hid  in  the 
numerous  caverns  and  deep  holes  in  which  the 
rocks  of  the  neighborhood  abound,  sprang  out 
of  their  subterranean  dwellings.  Saul  and  his 
little  band  had  watched  in  astonishment  the 
wild  retreat  fW>m  the  heights  of  Gibeah :  he  now 
joined  in  the  pursuit.  Jonathan  had  not  heard 
of  the  rash  curse  (xiv.  24)  which  Saul  invoked 
on  any  one  who  ate  before  the  evening.  In  the 
dizziness  and  darkness  (see  Heb.  1  Sam.  xiv.  27) 
that  came  on  after  his  desperate  exertions,  he 
put  forth  the  staff  which  apparently  had  (with 
his  slinff  and  bow)  been  his  chief  weapon,  and 
tasted  the  honey  which  lay  on  the  eround  as  they 
passed  through  the  forest.  Jephwah's  dreadful 
sacrifice  would  have  been  repeated ;  but  the  peo- 

Sle  interposed  in  behalf  of  the  hero  of  that  great 
ay,  and  Jonathan  was  saved  (xiv.  24-46). — 
2.  This  is  the  only  ^reat  exploit  of  Jonathan's 
life.  But  the  chief  interest  of  his  career  is  de- 
rived fi!t>m  the  friendship  with  David,  which 
began  on  the  day  of  David's  return  from  the 
victoiT  over  the  champion  of  Grath,  and  con- 
tinued till  his  death.  Their  last  meeting  was 
in  the  forest  of  Ziph,  during  Saul's  pursuit  of 
David  (I  Sam.  xxiii.  16-18).  From  this  time 
forth  we  hear  no  more  till  the  battle  of  Gilboa. 
In  that  battle  he  fell,  with  his  two  brothers  and 
his  father,  and  his  corpse  shared  their  fate 
(1  Sam.  xxxi.  2,  8).  His  ashes  were  buried 
first  at  Jabesh-Gilead  (ib.  13),  but  afterwards 
removed  with  those  of  his  father  to  Zelah  in 
Benjamin  (2  Sam.  xxi.  12).  The  news  of  his 
de»th  occasioned  the  celebrated  el^y  of  David. 
2.  Son  of  ShimvMih,  brother  of  Jonadab,  and 
nephew  of  David  (2  Sam.  xxi.  21 ;  1  Chr.  xx.  7). 
He  inherited  the  union  of  civil  and  militarV 

fifU,  so  conspicuous  in  his  uncle.  Like  David, 
e  engaged  in  a  single  combat,  and  slew  a  ginin- 
tic  Philistine  of  Gath  (2  Sam.  xxi.  21).  Per- 
haps he  is  the  same  as  Jonathan  in  1  Chr. 
xxvii.  32.  —  3.  The  son  of  Abiathar,  the  high- 
priest.  He  is  the  last  descendant  of  Eli  of 
whom  we  hear  any  thin^.  He  appears  on  two 
occasions.  1.  On  the  day  of  David's  flight 
from  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xv.  36,  xvii.  15-21). 
2.  On  Uie  day  of  Solomon's  inauguration 
(1  K.  i.  42,  43).— 4.  The  son  of  Shage  the 
Hararite  ( I  Chr.  xi.  34 ;  2  Sam.  xxiii.  32 ).  He 
was  one  of  David's  heroes.  —  6.  The  son,  or 
descendant,  of  Gershom  the  son  of  Moses  ( Judg. 
xviii.  30).  While  wandering  through  the  coun- 
try in  search  of  a  home,  the  young  Levite  of 
Bethlehem-Jndah  came  to  the  house  of  Micah, 
the  rich  Ephraimitc,  and  was  by  him  appointed 
to  be  a  kind  of  private  chaplain.  When  the 
l>anites  went  northwards  to  round  a  city,  Jona- 


than went  with  them,  stole  the  ephod  and  tern- 
phim  of  Micah,  and  became  priest  of  the  Dan- 
ites  at  Laish  or  Dan  (Judj^.  xviii.).  —  6.  One 
of  the  Bene-Adin  (£zr.  viii.  6).  — 7.  A  priest,, 
the  son  of  Asahel,  in  the  time  of  Ezra  (Ezr. 
X.  15).  —  8.  A  priest  of  the  familv  of  Melicu, 
in  the  days  of  Joiakim,  son  of  Jeshua  (Neh. 
xii.  14).  — 9.  One  of  the  sons  of  Kareah,  and 
brother  of  Johanan  (Jer.  xl.  8).  He  was  one 
of  the  captains  of  the  army  who  had  escaped 
from  Jerusalem  in  the  final  assault  by  the  Cnal- 
dseans,  and  with  his  brother  Johanan  resorted 
to  Gedaliah  at  Mizpah  :  from  that  time  we  hear 
nothing  more  of  nim. — 10.  Son  of  Joiada,. 
and  his  successor  in  the  high-priesthood.  The 
only  fact  connected  with  his  pontificate  recorded 
in  Scripture,  is  thst  the  genealogical  records  of 
the  priests  and  Levites  were  kept  in  his  day 
(Neh.  xii.  11,  22),  and  that  the  chionicles  of 
the  state  were  continued  to  his  time  (ib.  23). 
Josephus  relates  that  he  murdered  his  own 
brother  Jesus  in  the  Temple,  because  Jesus  was 
endeavoring  to  g^et  the  nigh^riesthood  from 
him  throng  the  infiuence  of  Bagoses  the  Per- 
sian eenerw .  —  UU  Father  of  iSechariah,  a  priest 
who  olew  the  trumpet  at  the  dedication  of  the 
wall  (Neh.  xii.  35).  — 12.  1  Esdr.  viii.  32.  [See 
No.  6.1  — 13.  A  son  of  Mattathias,  and  brother 
of  Judas  Maccabseus  (1  Mace.  ix.  19  fl^.). — 14. 
A  son  of  Absalom  (1  Mace.  xiii.  11),  sent  by 
Simon  with  a  force  to  occupv  Joppa,  which  was 
already  in  the  hands  of  tne  Jews  (1  Mace, 
xii.  33).  Jonathan  was  probably  a  brother  of 
Bilattathias  2  (1  Mace.  xi.  70).  — 15.  A  priest 
who  is  said  to  have  offered  up  a  solemn  prayer 
on  the  occasion  of  the  sacrifice  made  by  Nehe- 
miah  after  the  lecovery  of  ihe  sacred  fire 
(2  Mace.  i.  23  if.). 

Jon'athaB.  the  Latin  fom;  af  the  name 
Jonathan  (Too.  v.  13).    Ap. 

Jo'nath-Elem-Be'ohokim.  "a  dumb 

dove  of  (in)  distant  places,"  a  pnrabe  found 
once  only  in  the  Bible  as  a  heading  to  the  56tb 
Psalm.  Critics  and  commentators  are  very  far 
from  being  agreed  on  its  meaning.  Raslii  con- 
siders that  David  employed  the  phrase  ix>  de- 
scribe his  own  unhappy  condition  when,  exiled 
from  the  land  of  Israel,  he  was  living  with 
Achish.  Aben  Ezra,  who  regards  JonaUi  Elem 
Rechokim  as  merely  indicating  the  modulation 
or  the  rhythm  of  the  psalm,  appears  ti>  come 
the  nearest  to  the  meaning  of  the  passage  in 
his  explanation,  **  after  the  melody  of  the  air 
which  oegins  Jonatk  Elem  Redukim"  In  the 
commentary  to  Mendelssohn's  version  of  the 
Psalms,  Jonath  Elem  Rechokim  is  mentioned  as 
a  musical  instrument  which  produced  dull, 
moumftil  sounds. 

Jop^pa,  a  town  on  the  S.  W.  coast  of  Pal- 
estine, the  port  of  Jerusalem  in  the  days  of 
Solomon,  as  it  has  been  ever  since.  According 
to  Josephus,  it  originally  belonged  to  the  Phoe- 
nicians {Ant.  xiii.  15,  §  4).  Here,  writes  Strabo, 
some  say  Andromeda  was  exposed  to  the  whale. 
Japho  or  Joppa  was  situated  in  the  portion  of 
Dan  (Josh.  xix.  46)  on  the  coast  towards  the 
south.  Having  a  harbor  attached  to  it  — 
though  always,  as  sdll,  a  dangerous  one — it 
became  the  port  of  Jerusalem,  when  Jerusa- 
lem became  metropolis  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
house  of  David ;  and  certainly  never  did  port 
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.and  metropolis  mote  stnkiofhr  reiemble  each 
other  in  dimeolty  o^  approach  Doth  by  aea  and 
Und.  Hence,  except  m  jonmeys  to  and  from 
Jerusalem,  it  was  not  much  used.  But  Joppa 
was  the  place  fixed  upon  for  the  cedar  and 

Sine  wooo,  from  Mount  Lebanon,  to  be  landed 
y  the  servants  of  Hiram  king  of  TVre.  It 
was  by  way  of  Joppa,  similarly,  that  like  ma- 
terials were  conveyed  firom  the  same  locality, 
by  permission  of  Cvms,  for  the  rebuilding  of 
the  2d  Temple  under  Zernbbabel  (1  K.  v.  9 ; 
2  Chr.  ii.  16 ;  Ezr.  iii.  7).  Here  Jonah,  when- 
ever and  wherever  he  may  have  lived  (2  K. 
xiv.  25),  **  took  ship  to  flee  from  the  presence 
•of  his  Maker."  Here,  lastly,  on  the  house-top 
of  Simon  the  tanner,  **  bv  the  seaside,"  St. 
Peter  had  his  vision  of  tolerance.  These  are 
the  great  I  biblical  events  of  which  Joppa  has 
been  the  scene.  In  the  interval  that  elapsed 
between  the  Old  and  New  Dispensations  it  ex- 
perienced many  vicissitudes.  It  had  sided  with 
Apollonius,  and  was  attacked  and  captured  by 
Jonathan  Maccabseus  (I  Mace.  x.  76).  It  wit- 
nessed the  meeting  between  the  latter  and 
Ptolemy  (ibid.  xi.  6).  Simon  had  his  snspi- 
-cions  of  its  inhabitants,  and  set  a  garrison 
there  (ibid.  xii.  34),  which  he  afterwards 
strengthened  considerably  (ibid.  xiii.  II).  But 
when  peace  was  restored,  he  re-^tablished  it 
■once  more  as  a  haven  (ibid.  xiv.  5).  He  like- 
wise rebuilt  the  fortincations  (ibid.  v.  .34). 
This  occupation  of  Joppa  was  one  of  the 
grounds  of  complaint  ur;^^  by  Antiochus,  son 
of  Demetrius,  against  Simon ;  but  the  latter 
alleged  in  excuse  the  mischief  which  had  been 
done  by  its  inhabitants  to  his  iellow-citisens 
(ibid.  XV.  30  and  35).  It  would  appear  that 
Judas  Maccabffius  had  burnt  their  haven  some 
time  back  for  a  gross  act  of  barbarity  (2  Mace, 
xii.  6).  Tribute  was  subsequently  exacted  for 
its  possession  fVom  Hyrcanus  by  Antiochus 
Sidetes.  By  Pompey  it  was  once  more  made 
independent,  and  comprehended  under  Syria ; 
but  oy  Caesar  it  was  not  only  restored  to  the 
Jews,  but  its  revenues,  whether  from  land  or 
from  export-duties,  were  bestowed  upon  the  2d 
Hyrcanus  and  his  heirs.  When  Herod  the 
Great  commenced  operations,  it  was  seized  by 
him,  lest  he  should  leave  a  hostile  stronghold 
in  his  rear  when  he  marched  upon  Jerusalem ; 
and  Augustus  confirmed  him  in  its  possession. 
It  was  afterwards  assigned  to  Archelaus,  when 
•constituted  ethnarch,  and  passed,  with  Syria, 
under  Cyrenius,  when  Archelaus  had  been  de- 
posed. Under  Ccstius  (i.«.  Gessius  Florus)  it 
was  destroyed  amidst  grout  slaughter  of  its  in- 
habitants ;  and  such  a  nest  of  pirates  had  it 
become,  when  Vespasian  arrived  m  those  parts, 
that  it  underwent  a  second  and  entire  destruc- 
tion, together  with  the  adjacent  villages,  at  his 
hands.  Thus  it  appears  that  this  port  had  al- 
i-cody  begun  to  be  the  den  of  robbers  and  outr 
casts  which  it  was  in  Strabo's  time.  When 
Joppa  first  became  the  seat  of  a  Christian 
bisnop  is  unknown.  It  was  taken  jiossession 
of  by  the  forces  of  Godfipey  de  Bouillon  pre- 
viously to  the  capture  of  Jerusalem.  Salad  in, 
in  A.D.  1188,  destroyed  its  fortifications;  but 
Richard  of  England,  who  was  confined  here 
bv  sickness,  rebudt  them.  Its  last  occupation  by 
-^nristians  was  that  of  St.  Louis,  a.d.  1 2.53 ;  and 


when  he  came  it  was  stQl  a  city,  and  sovemMl 
by  a  count.  After  this  it  came  into  the  hands 
of  the  Sultans  of  Egypt,  together  with  the  rest 
of  Palestine,  by  whom  it  was  once  more  laid  in 
ruins.  Finally,  Jafik  fell  under  the  Turks, 
in  whose  possession  it  still  is.  The  existing 
town  contains  in  round  numbers  about  4,000 
inhabitants.  Its  chief  manufacture  is  soap. 
The  oranges  of  Jafia  are  the  finest  in  all  Pales- 
tine and  Syria,  and  its  gardens  and  orange  and 
citron  groves  deliciously  fhigrant  and  fertile. 

Jop  pe»  1  Esd.  V.  55 ;  1  Maoc.  x.  75,  76, 
xi.  6,  xii.  33,  xiii.  11,  xiv.  5,  34.  xv.  28,  35; 
2  Mace.  iv.  21,  xii.  3,  7.     f  Joppa.]    Ap. 

Jo'rall,  the  ancestor  of  a  family  of  112  who 
returned  mm  Babylon  with  Ezra  (Esr.  ii.  18). 
In  Neh  vii.  24,  he  appears  under  the  name 
Hariph ;  or  more  correctly  the  same  Ikmily  are 
represented  as  the  Bene-Uariph,  the  variation 
ot  name  originating  probably  in  a  ver^  slight 
confusion  of  the  letters  which  compose  it 

Jora"*!.  One  of  the  Gadites  dwelling  in 
Gilead  in  Bashan,  in  the  reign  of  Jotham 
kine  of  Jndah  (1  Chr.  v.  13). 

Jo'ram.  L  Son  of  Ahab ;  king  of  Israel 
(2  K.  viii.  16,  25,  28,  29,  ix.  14,  17,  21-23, 
29 ) .  [ Jbhora m ,  1 . ]_-—  2.  Son  of  Jehoshaphat ; 
king  of  Jndah  (2  K.  viii.  21,  23,  24;  1  Chr. 
iii.  11 ;  2  Chr.  xxii.  5,  7  ;  Matt  i.  8).  [Je- 
HORAH,  2.]  —  3,  A  priest  in  the  reign  of 
Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr.  xvii.  8).  — 4.  A  Levite, 
ancestor  of  Shelomith  in  the  time  of  David 
(1  Chr.  xxvi.  25).  —  5.  Son  of  Toi,  king  of 
Hamath  (2  Sam.  viii.  10).     [Hadoram.]  — 6. 

I   Esd.  i.  9.      [JOZABAD,  3.] 

Jor'daily  a  river  that  has  never  been  navi- 
gable, flowing  into  a  sea  that  has  never  known 
a  port.  It  winds  through  scenery  remarkable 
ratlicr  for  sameness  and  tamcness  than  for  bold 
outline.  Its  course  is  not  much  above  200  miles 
from  first  to  last — from  the  roots  of  Anti-Leba- 
non to  the  head  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Such  is  the 
river  of  the  "  great  plain  "  of  Palestine  —  the 
"  De^'cnder  "  —  if  not  "  the  river  of  God  "  in 
the  book  of  Psalms,  at  least  that  of  His  chosen 
people  throughout  their  history  The  earliest 
nlln'oion  to  it  is  not  so  much  to  the  river  itself 
iw  to  the  plain  or  plains  which  it  traversed 
(Gen.  xiii.  10).  We  must  antichjate  events 
slightly  to  be  able  to  speak  of  the  fords  or  pas- 
sages of  the  Jordan.  There  were  fords  over 
against  Jericho,  to  which  point  the  men  of 
Jericho  pursued  ths  spies  (Josh.  ii.  7 ;  comp. 
Judg.  iii.  28).  Higher  up,  perhaps  over  against 
Succoth,  some  way  above  where  the  little  Kiver 
Jabbok  (Zerka)  enters  the  Jordan,  were  the 
fords  or  passages  of  Bethbarah  (probably  the 
Bftlmbara  of  the  Gospel)  where  Gideon  lay 
in  wait  for  the  Midiamtes  (Jmlg.  vii.  24),  and 
where  the  men  of  Gilead  slew  the  Ephraimites 
(xii.  6).  These  fords  undoubtedly  witnessed 
the  first  recorded  passage  of  the  Jordan  in  the 
O.  T.  (Gen.  xxxii.  10.)  And  Jordan  was  next 
crossed,  over  against  Jericho,  bv  Joshua  the 
son  of  Nun,  at  the  head  of  the  descendants^  of 
the  twelve  sons  of  him  who  signalized  the  finst 
passage  (Josh.  iv.  12  and  13.)  From  their  vi- 
cinity to  Jerusalem  the  lower  fords  were  much 
used ;  David,  it  is  probable,  passed  over  them 
in  one  instance  to  nj^ht  the  Syrians  (2  Sam.  x. 
17) :  and  subsequently,  when  a  f^tgitire  himself. 
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fn  his  way  to  Mahanaim  (xTii.  S2)  on  the  east 
bank.    Thus  there  were  two  customary  places, 
at  which  the  Jordan  was  fbrdable,  though  there 
may  ha^e  been  more,  particularly  dunng  the 
summer,  which  are  not  mentioned.     And  it 
must  have  been  at  one  of  these,  if  not  at  both, 
that  baptism  was  afWrwards  administered  b  v  St. 
John,  and  by  the  disciples  of  our  Lord.     Where 
our  Lord  was  baptized  is  not  stated  expressly ; 
but  it  was  probably  at  the  upper  ford.    These 
fords — ana  more  light  will  oe  thrown  upon 
their  exact  site  presently— were  rendered  so 
much  the  more  precious  m  those  days  ih)m  two 
cireumstances.    First,  it  does  not  appear  that 
there  were  then  any  bridges  thrown  over,  or 
boats  regularly  established  on,  the  Jordan.   And 
second!  Vy  because,  in  the  language  of  the  author 
of  the  book  of  Joshua  fiii.  15), ''  Jordan  over- 
flowed all  his  banks  all  the  time  of  harvest" 
The  channel  or  bed  of  the  river  became  brimful, 
so  that  the  level  of  the  water  and  of  the  banks 
was  then  the  same.   Dr.  Robinson  seems  to  have 
good  reason  for  saying  that  the  ancient  rise  of 
the  river  has  been  greatly  exaggerated.     The 
last  feature  which  remains  to  be  noticed  in  the 
scriptural  account  of  the  Jordan  is  its  frequent 
mention  as  a  boundary :  "  over  Jordan,"  **  this," 
and  "the  other  side,"  or  "bevond  Jordan," 
were  expressions  as  familiar  to  the  Israelites  as 
"  across  the  water,"  "  this,"  and  "  the  other  side 
of  the  Channel,"  are  to  English  ears.    In  one 
sense  indeed,  that  is,  in  so  far  as  it  was  the  east- 
em  boundary  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  it  was  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  promised  land  (Num. 
xxxiv.  12).    Panium,  says  Josephus,  appears 
to  be  the  source  of  the  Jordan ;  whereas  it  has 
a  secret  passase  hither  under  ground  from  Phia- 
la,  as  it  IS  called,  about  120  stadia  distant  from 
Ciesarea,  on  the  road  to  Trachonitis,  and  on  the 
riffhvhand  side  of  and  not  for  ftx>m  the  road. 
That  this  is  the  true  source  of  the  Jordan  was 
firet  discovered  by  Philip,  tetrarch  of  Trachoni- 
tis.   It  is  from  this  cave  at  all  events  that  the 
Jordan  commences  its  ostensible  course  above 
ground;   traversing  the  marshes  and  fbns  of 
Semechonitis  (L.  Herom  or  Hitkh),  and  then, 
after  a  course  of  120  stadia,  passing  bv  the  town 
Julias,  and  intersecting  the  Lake  of  CSenesareth, 
winds  its  way  throuff  h  a  considerable  wilderness, 
till  it  finds  its  exit  in  the  Lake  Asphaltites  {B. 
J.  iii.  10,  {  7).    While  Josephus  dilates  upon  its 
aouroes,  Pausanias,  who  had  visited  the  Jordan, 
dilates  npon  its  extraordinary  disappearance. 
Not  one  of  the  earlier  or  later  traveUers  dwells 
npon  the  phenomenon  that  fh>m  the  vfllage  of 
Haahbennon  theN.  W.  to  the  village  of  Shib'a 
on  the  N.  E.  of  BAiUAb,  the  entire  slope  of  Anti- 
Lebanon  is  alive  with  bursting  fountains  and 
gnshhig  streams,  every  one  of  which^  plt^eat  or 
Bmall,  finds  its  war  sooner  or  later  into  the 
•warap  between  Bdniu  and  Lake  HMi,  and 
eventually  becomes  part  of  the  Jordan.    Par  be 
it  firom  us  to  depreciate  those  time-honored 
parent  springs — the  noble  fountain  (of  Daphne) 
under  the  T^,  or  hUl  of  Dan  {TeU  d-icidy), 
which  "gushes  oot  all  at  onee  a  beautiful  river 
of  deiidMis  water  "  in  the  midst  of  verdure  and 
wetoome  shade ;    still   less,  that  .magnificent 
"  bunt  of  water  oot  of  the  low  slope  "  in  fW>nt 
of  the  pictuieaone  eave  of  Bftniis,  inscriptions 
fa  the  nfehes  of  wUch  still  testify  to  the  deity 


that  was  once  worshipped  there,  and  to  the  roval 
munificence  that  adorned  his  shrine.    But  what 
shall  we  say  to  **  the  bold  perpendicular  rock  " 
near  Hashbeiya, "  fh>m  beneam  which,"  we  are 
told, "  the  river  gushes  copious,  translucent,  and 
cool,  in  two  rectangular  streams,  one  to  the 
N.  £.,  and  the  other  to  the  N.  W."  ?    Captain 
Newbold  has  detected  a  4th  source,  which  accord- 
ii^  to  the  Arabs  is  never  dry,  in  the  Wad^  d- 
iSd,  which  the  captain  appears  to  have  followed 
to  the  springs  called  Ewh^Skar,  though  we  must 
add,  that  its  sources,  according  to  our  impres- 
sion, lie  considerably  more  to  the  N.    It  runs 
r\t  the  ruined  walls  and  forts  of  B&nils  on  the 
E.    Affain,  the  Phiala  of  Josephus  has  not 
yet  been  identified.    Any  lake  would  have  beoi 
called  Phiala  by  the  Gkieeks  that  bore  that  shape. 
But  Btrhtt  er'-Aoam,  or  the  alleged  Phiala,  lies  to 
the  S.  £.  of,  and  at  some  distance  from,  the  cave 
of  B&niis.     The  direction  of  Shib*a— to  tiie 
N.  E.  of  BAniAs — is  beyond  doubt  the  true  one. 
The  actual  description  given  by  Captain  New- 
bold  of  the  lake  Maj  el-Man, "  3  hrs.  £.  10^  N. 
fh>m  BtoiAs,"  leads  to  the  supposition  that  it  is 
the  true  Phiala.    Once  more,  according  to  Mr. 
Thompson, "  the  Hashbeiya,  when  it  reaches  the 
L.  Hfileh,  has  been  immensely  ^nluReed  by  the 
waters  firom  the  great  fountains  of  Baaiisf ,  TeU 
d'Kddif,  el'Melmak,  Derakk  or  Beidt,  and  in- 
numerable other  springs."    Thejunction  takes 
place  one-tiiird  of  a  mile  N.  of  TeU  Sheikh  Fii- 
8uf,    The  Jordan  enters  Genesareth  about  two 
miles  below  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  cit^  Julias, 
or  the  Bethsaida  of  Ganlanitis,  which  uiy  upon 
its  eastern  bank.    At  its  month  it  is  about  70 
feet  wide,  a  lazy  turbid  stream,  fiowinc  Vetween 
low  alluvial  banks.    There  are  severu  bars  not 
far  fh>m  its  mouth  where  it  can  be  forded.  .  .  . 
From  the  site  of  Bethsaida  to  /sir  BenA  Ya'hdb 
is  about  six  miles.     The  Jordan  here  rushes 
along,  a  foaming  torrent  (much  of  oonrse  de- 
pending  on  the  season  when  it  is  visited), 
through  a  narrow  winding  ravine,  shut  in  by 
high  precipitous  banks.    Above  the  bridge  the 
current  is  less  n4>id  and  the  banks  are  lower. 
The  whole  distance  fh>m  the  Lake  d-Hfileh  to 
the  Sea  of  Tiberias  is  nearly  nine  miles,  and  the 
fidl  of  the  river  is  about  600  feet  (Porter's  i^oiM^ 
book,  part  ii.  p.  426-7).    The  two  principal  fea- 
tures in  the  coune  of  the  Jordan  are  its  descent 
and  its  windings.    From  its  fountain-heads  to 
the  point  where  it  is  lost  to  nature,  it  rushes 
down  one  continuous  indined  plane,  only  bro- 
ken by  a  series  of  npids  or  precipitous  fklls. 
Between  the  Lakeof  Tiberias  and  the  Dead  Sea, 
Lieutenant  Lynch  passed  down  27  rapids;  the 
depression  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  below  the 
level  of  tiie  Mediterranean  was  65S.3  feet;  and 
that  of  the  Dead  Sea  M16.7  feet    Its  sinuosity 
is  not  so  remarkable  in  tiie  upper  part  of  its 
course.     Lieutenant  Lynch  would  r^^ard  the 
two  phenomena  in  the  fight  of  cause  and  effect. 
"  The  great  secret,"  he  says, "  of  tiie  depression 
between  Lake  Tiberias  and  the  Dead  Sea,  is 
solved  by  the  tortuous  oonrse  of  the  Jordan.    In 
a  space  of  60  miles  of  latitude  and  4  or  5  miles 
of  loneitude,  the  Jordan  tiareiees  at  least  200 
miles."    The  greatest  width  mentioned  was  1 00 
yards,  the  point  where  it  enten  the  Dead  Sea. 
Here  it  was  onlv  3  fioet  deep.    The  only-  living 
tributaries  to  tne  Jordan  noticed  particulariy 
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below  Genesareth  were  the  Yarmiik  (Hiero- 
inax)  and  the  Zerka  (Jabbok).  There  are  no 
bridges  oyer  Jordan  to  which  an  earlier  date  has 
been  assi^ed  than  that  of  the  Roman  oecnpap 
tiou.  In  Uie  fords,  we  find  a  remarkable  yet 
perfectly  independent  concurrence  between  the 
narrative  of  Lieutenant  Lynch  and  what  has 
been  asserted  previously  respecting  the  fords  or 
passages  of  the  Bible.  Yet  still  it  is  no  slight 
coincidence  that  no  more  than  three,  or  at  most 
four  regular  fords  should  have  been  set  down 
by  the  chroniclers  of  the  American  expedition. 
The  two  first  occur  on  the  same  day  within  a 
iew  hours  of  each  other,  and  are  called  respeo- 
tively  Waoabes  and  SiUam,  The  next  fora  is 
Che  K>rd  of  Damiehf  as  it  is  called,  opposite  to 
the  commencement  of  the  Wady  Zenoa,  some 
miles  above  the  iuction  of  that  river  with  the 
Jordan.  The  fora  el-Mashra'a  over  against  Jeri- 
cho was  the  last  ford  to  put  upon  record,  and  it 
is  too  well  known  to  need  any  lengthened  notice. 
Here  tradition  has  chosen  to  combine  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Israelites  under  Joshua  with  the 
baptism  of  our  Lord.  Not  a  single  city  ever 
crowned  the  banks  of  the  Jordan.  Still  Beth- 
shan  and  Jericho  to  the  W.,  Gerasa,  Pella,  and 
Gadara  to  the  E.  of  it,  were  important  cities, 
and  caused  a  good  deal  of  traffic  between  the 
two  opposite  bulks.  The  physical  features  of 
the  Jordan,  or  of  the  Ghor,  will  be  treated  of 
more  at  buqge  under  the  general  head  of  Pales- 
tine. 

Jo'ribaB  »  Jabib  (l  Esd.  viii.  44;  comp. 
Ezr.  viii.  16).    Ap. 

Jo'libus  »  Jabib  ( I  Esd.  ix.  1 9 ;  comp.  Ezr. 
X.  18).    Ap. 

Jo^rim.  Bon  of  Matthat,  in  the  genealogy  of 
Christ  (Luke  iii.  29). 

JorlLOOm,  either  a  descendant  of  Caleb, 
the  son  of  Hezron,  or  the  name  of  a  place  in  the 
tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  ii.  44). 

Jo'sabad.  L  Properly  Jozabad,  the  Ged- 
erathite,  one  of  the  warriors  of  Benjamin  who 
ioined  David  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xu.  4).  — 2. 
Jozabad,  son  of  Jeshua  the  Levite  (1  Esd.  viii. 
63  ;  comp.  Ezr.  viii.  33). — 8.  One  of  the  sons 
of  Bebai  (1  Esd.  ix.  29).     [Zabbai.] 

Jo'saphat  »  Jehoehapnat  king  of  Judah 
(Matt  i.  8). 

Jo6aphi''aB  =  Josiphiah  (l  Esd.  viii.  36; 
comp.  Ezr.  viii.  10).    Ap. 

Jo'^Be*  son  of  Eliezer,  in  the  genealogy  of 
Jesus  Christ  (Luke  iii.  29). 

Jo'aedeOy  l  Esd.  v.  5,  48,  56,  vi.  2  ix.  19 ; 
Ecdns.  xlix.  12  «  Jehozadak  or  Jozadak, 
the  father  of  Jeshua,  whose  name  also  appears 
as  JosBDBCH  (Hae.  i.  1).    Ap. 

Jo'sedeoh  »  Jbhozadak  the  son  of  Sera- 
iah  (Hag.  i.  1,  12,  14,  ii.  2,  4 ;  Zech.  vi.  11). 

Jo'seph*  L  The  elder  of  the  two  sons  of 
Jacob  by  Rachel.  The  date  of  Joseph's  birth 
relatively  to  that  of  the  coming  of  Jacob  into 
E^pt  IS  fixed  by  the  mention  that  he  was 
thirty  years  old  when  he  became  governor  of 
Egypt  (Gen.  xli.  46),  which  agrees  with  the 
statement  that  he  was  "seventeen  years  old" 
(xxxvii.  2)  about  the  time  that  his  brethren  sold 
him.  He  was  therefore  bom  about  39  years 
before  Jacob  came  into  Egypt,  and,  according 
to  the  most  probable  chronology,  b.g.  cir.  1906. 
After  Joseph's  birth  he  is  first  mentioned  when 


a  youth,  seventeen  years  old.  As  the  child  of 
Rachel,  and  "  son  of  his  old  aoe  "  (xxxvii.  3), 
and  doubtless  also  for  hii  exoefience  of  chsrac- 
ter,  he  was  beloved  by  his  faAer  above  all  his 
brethren.  Probably  at  this  time  Rachel  was 
already  dead,  and  benjamin  but  an  infont  Ja- 
cob had  now  two  small  pieces  of  land  in  Ca- 
naan, Abraham's  buiying^plaoe  at  Hebron  in 
the  south,  and  the  "  parcel  of  a  field,  where  he 
[Jacob]  had  spread  his  tent"  (xxxiii.  19),  at 
Shechem  in  the  north,  the  latter  being  prob- 
ably, from  its  price,  the  smaller  of  the  two.  He 
seems  then  to  have  staid  at  Hebron  widi  the 
aged  Isaac,  while  his  sons  kept  his  flocks.  Jo- 
seph, we  read,  brought  the  evil  report  of  his 
brethren  to  his  fother,  and  they  hated  him  be- 
cause his  fiither  loved  him  more  than  them,  and 
had  shown  his  preference  by  making  him  a  dress, 
which  appears  to  have  been  a  long  tunic  with 
sleeves,  worn  by  youths  and  maidens  of  the  rich- 
er class.  The  hatred  of  Joseph's  brethren  was 
increased  by  his  telling  of  a  dream  foreshow- 
ing that  th^  would  bow  down  to  him,  which 
was  followed  by  another  of  the  same  import 
They  had  gone  to  Shechem  to  feed  the  TOck ; 
and  Joseph  was  sent  thither  from  the  vale  of 
Hebron  by  his  father  to  bring  him  word  of  dieir 
weUare  and  that  of  the  flock.  They  were  not 
at  Shechem,  but  were  gone  to  Dothan,  whidi 
appears  to  have  been  not  very  fiir  distant,  pas- 
turing their  flock  like  the  Arabs  of  the  present 
day,  wherever  the  wild  conntiy  (xxxvii.  221  was 
unowned.  On  Joseph's  approach,  his  bretnren, 
except  Reuben,  resolved  to  kill  him ;  but  Reuben 
saved  him,  persuading  them  to  cast  him  into  a 
dry  pit,  to  tne  intent  that  he  might  restore  him 
to  his  father.  Accordingly,  when  Joseph  was 
come,  they  stripj)ed  him  of  his  tunic,  and  cast 
him  into  the  pit,  "  and  they  sat  down  to  eat 
bread :  and  they  lifted  up  their  eyes  and  looked, 
and,  behold,  a  company  of  Ishmaelites  came  ftom 
Gilead  with  their  camels."  Judah  suggoted  to 
his  brethren  to  sell  Joseph  to  the  Ishmaelites, 
appealing  at  once  to  their  covetousness,  and,  in 
proposing  a  less  cruel  course  than  that  on  which 
they  were  probably  still  resolved,  to  what  nsm- 
nant  of  brotherly  feeling  they  may  still  have 
had.  Accordingly,  they  took  Joseph  out  of  the 
pit,  and  sold  him  "  for  twenty  "  [shekels] "  of  sil- 
ver "  ( ver.  28).  Reuben  was  absent,  and  on  his 
return  to  the  pit  was  greatly  distressed  at  not 
finding  Joseph.  His  brethren  pretended  to  Ja- 
cob that  Joseph  had  been  killed  b^  some  wild 
beast,  taking  to  him  the  tunic  stained  with  a 
kid's  blood,  while  even  Reuben  forebore  to  tell 
him  the  truth,  all  speaking  constantly  of  the 
lost  brother  as  thougn  they  xnew  not  what  had 
befallen  him,  and  even  as  dead.  "  And  Jacob 
rent  his  clothes,  and  put  sackcloth  upon  his 
loins,  and  mourned  for  his  son  many  days" 
(ver.  S4y. 

The  Midianites  sold  Joseph  in  Egypt  to 
Potiphar,  "  an  ofllcer  of  Pharaoh,  ciq>tain  of  the 
executioners,  an  Egyptian "  xxxix.  1 ;  comp. 
xxxvii.  36).  It  is  important  to  observe  that  a 
careftil  comparison  of  evidence  has  led  us  to  the 
conclusion  that,  at  the  time  that  Joseph  was 
sold  into  Egypt,  the  eonntry  was  not  umted  un- 
der the  rule  or  a  single  native  line,  but  governed 
by  several  dynasties,  of  which  the  Fifteenth  Dy- 
nasty, of  Shepherd  Kings,  was  the  predominant 
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line,  the  revt  beinff  tribatary  to  it.  The  abso- 
lute dominions  of  this  dynasty  lay  in  Lower 
Egypt,  and  it  would  therabre  always  be  most 
connected  with  Palestine.  The  manners  de- 
scribed are  Eg^jyptian,  although  there  is  appar- 
ently an  occasional  slight  tinge  of  Shemitism. 
The  date  of  Joseph's  arriral  we  should  consider 
B.G.  cir.  1890.  In  Egypt,  the  second  period  of 
Joseph's  life  besins.  As  a  child  he  had  been  a 
true  son,  and  withstood  the  evil  example  of  his 
brethren.  He  is  now  to  serve  a  Strang  master 
in  ^e  hard  state  of  slayery,  and  his  virtue  will 
be  put  to  a  severer  proof  than  it  had  yet  sus- 
tained. Joseph  prospered  in  the  house  of  the 
Egyptian,  who,  seeing  that  God  blessed  him, 
and  pleased  with  his  cood  service,  "set  him 
over  his  house,  and  all  '^[that]  "  he  had  he  gave 
into  his  hand  "  (xxxix.  4,  comp.  5).  He  was 
placed  over  all  his  master's  property  with  per- 
fect trust,  and  "  the  Lord  blessed  the  Egyptian's 
house  for  Joseph's  sake"  (ver.  5^.  The  sculp- 
tures and  paintings  of  the  ancient  Egyptian 
tombs  brins;  vividly  before  us  the  daily  uro  and 
duties  of  <K>seph  His  master's  wife,  with  the 
well-known  profligacy  of  the  Egyptian  women, 
tempted  him,  and,  fiuling,  charged  him  with  the 
crime  she  would  have  inade  him  commit.  Poti< 
phar,  incensed  affainsi  Joseph,  cast  him  into 
prison.  The  punishment  of  adulterers  was  se- 
vere, and  a  moral  tale  recently  interpreted, 
*'  The  Two  Brothen,"  is  founded  upon  a  case 
neariy  resembling  that  of  Joseph.  It  has,  in- 
deed, been  imagined  that  this  story  was  based 
upon  the  trial  of  Joseph.  The  prison  is  de- 
scribed as  "  a  place  where  the  king's  prisoners  " 
(were]  '*  bouna  "(xxxix.  20) .  Here  the  hardest 
time  of  Joseph's  period  of  probation  be^n. 
He  was  cast  into  prison  on  a  false  accusation, 
to  remain  there  for  at  least  two  years,  and  per- 
haps for  a  much  longer  time. 

In  the  prison,  as  in  Podphar's  house,  Joseph 
was  found  worthy  of  complete  trust,  and  the 
keeper  of  the  prison  placed  every  thing  under 
his  control.  After  a  while,  Pharaoh  was  in- 
censed against  two  of  his  officers,  "  the  chief 
of  the  cup-bearers"  avd  the  "chief  of  the 
bakers,"  and  cast  them  in*o  the  prison  where 
Joseph  was.  Here  the  chief  of  the  execution- 
ers, doubtless  a  successor  of  Potiphar,  charged 
Joseph  to  serve  these  prisoners.  Each  dreamed 
a  prophetic  dream,  which  Joseph  interpreted, 
disclaiming  human  skill,  and  acknowledging 
that  interpretations  were  of  God.  "After  two 
years,"  Joseph's  deliverance  came.  Pharaoh 
dreaaoed  two  prophetic  dreams.  "He  stood 
by  the  river"  [the  Nile].  "  And,  behold,  com- 
ing up  out  of  the  nver  seven  kine"  Tor 
"heifers"],  "beantifnl  in  appearance  and  fat- 
fleshed  ;  and  they  fbd  in  the  marsh-grass.  And, 
behold,  seven  other  kine  coming  up  after  them 
out  of  the  river,  evil  in  appearance,  and  lean- 
fleshed  "  (xli.  1-a).  These,  afterwards  described 
still  more  strongly,  ate  up  the  first  seven,  and 
vet,  as  is  said  in  the  seoona  account,  when  they 
had  eaten  them,  remained  as  lean  as  before  (xli. 
1-4,17-Sl).  Then  Pharaoh  had  a  second  dream, 
— "Behold,  seven  ears  of  com  coming  up  on 
one  stalk,  fat"  [or  "full,"  ver.  22]  "and  good. 
And,  behold,  seven  ears,  thin  and  blasted  with 
the  east  wind,  sprouting  forth  after  them  "  (ver. 
5,  6).    These,  also  doacribed  more  strongly  in 


the  second  account,  devoured  the  first  sem 
ears  (ver.  5-7,  22-24).  In  the  morning,  Pha- 
raoh sent  for  the  "  scribes  "  and  the  "  wise  men," 
and  they  were  unable  to  give  him  an  interpre- 
tation. Then  the  chief  of  the  cup-bearers  re- 
membered Joseph,  and  told  Pharaoh  how  a 
young  Hebrew,  "  servant  to  tlie  captain  of  the 
executioners,"  had  interpreted  his  and  his  fellow- 
prisoner's  dreams.  "  Then  Pharaoh  sent  and 
called  Joseph,  and  they  made  him  hasten  out 
of.  the  prison :  and  ho  shaved  "  [himself],  "  and 
changed  his  raiment,  and  came  unto  Pharaoh  " 
(ver.  14).  The  kin^  then  related  his  dreams; 
and  Joseph,  when  ne  had  disclaimed  human 
wisdom,  declared  to  him  that  they  were  sent  of 
God  to  forewarn  Pharaoh.  There  was  essen  tial- 
ly  but  one  dream.  Both  kine  and  ears  symbol- 
ized years.  There  were  to  bo  seven  years  of  great 
plenty  in  Egypt,  and  after  them  seven  yearn 
of  con-^uminz  and  "  very  heavy  ftmiine."  The 
doublii  ff  of  me  dream  denoted  that  tlie  events 
it  foreshadowed  wero  certain  and  imminent. 
On  the  interpretation  it  ma^  be  remarked,  that 
it  seems  evident  that  the  kme  represented  the 
animal  products,  and  the  ears  of  com  the  vege- 
table products,  the  most  important  object  in 
each  class  representing  the  whole  class.  The 
perfectly  Egyptian  color  of  the  whole  narrative 
IS  very  noticeable,  and  nowhere  more  so  than 
in  the  particulars  of  the  first  dream.  Having 
interpreted  the  dream,  Joseph  counselled  Pha- 
raoh to  choose  a  wise  man  and  set  him  over  the 
countiT,  in  order  that  he  should  take  the  fUth 
part  of  the  produce  of  the  seven  years  of  plenty 
against  the  years  of  fiunine.  To  this  hign  post 
the  king  appointed  Joseph.  Thus,  when  he 
was  thirty  years  of  age,  was  he  at  last  released 
from  his  state  of  suflbring,  and  placed  in  a  po- 
sition of  the  greatest  honor. 

The  Pharaoh  here  mentioned  was  probably 
Assa,  Manetho's  Assis  or  Asses,  whose  reign 
we  suppose  to  have  about  occupied  the  first  hiuf 
of  the  nineteenth  century  b.o.  Pharaoh,  seeing 
the  wisdom  of  giving  Joseph,  whom  he  per- 
ceived to  be  under  God's  guidance,  greater 
powers  than  he  had  advised  should  be  ffiven  to 
the  officer  set  over  the  country,  made  him  not 
only  govemor  of  Egypt,  but  second  only  to  the 
sovereign.  He  also  "  gave  him  to  wife  Asenath 
daughter  of  Poti-pherah,  priest "  [or  "  prince  "] 
"  of  On  "  (ver.  45).  Joseph's  first  act  wiis  to  go 
throughout  all  the  land  of  Egypt  (ver.  4G). 
During  the  seven  plenteous  years,  there  was  a 
very  abundant  produce,  and  he  gathered  the  fifth 
part,  as  he  had  advised  Pharaoh,  and  laid  it  up. 
Before  the  year  of  fiimine,  Asenath  bare  Joseph 
two  sons.  When  the  seven  good  years  had 
Mssed,  the  famine  began  (Gen.  xfi.  54-57). 
The  expressions  here  used  do  not  require  us  to 
suppose  that  the  famine  extended  beyond  the 
countries  around  Egypt,  such  as  Palestine, 
Syria,  and  Arabia,  as  well  as  some  part  of  Af- 
rica. It  must  also  be  recollected  that  Egypt 
was  anciently  the  granary  of  neighboring  coun- 
tries. Famines  are  not  very  unnroquent  in  the 
history  of  Egypt  [Famine.]  After  the  fiun- 
ine had  lasted  for  a  time,  apparently  two  years, 
Joseph  gathered  up  all  the  money  that  was 
found  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  in  the  land  of 
Canaan,  for  the  com  which  they  bought :  and 
Joseph  brought  the  money  into  Pharaoh's  house 
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(zlvii.  13,  14).  When  all  the  moucv  of  Egypt 
and  Canaan  waa  exhausted,  barter  Decame  ne- 
cessary. Joseph  then  obtained  all  the  cattle  of 
Egypt,  and  in  the  next  year  all  the  land,  ex- 
cept that  of  the  priests,  and  apparently,  as  a 
consequence,  the  Egyptians  themselves.  Ho 
dsmanded,  however,  only  a  fifth  part  of  the 
produce  as  Pharaoh's  right. 

It  has  been  attempted  to  tiaco  this  enactment 
of  Joseph  in  the  fragments  of  Egyptian  historr 

E reserved  by  profane  writers;  but  the  result 
as  not  been  satisfactory.  The  evidence  of 
the  narrative  in  Genesis  seems  favorable  to  tlio 
theory  we  support,  that  Joseph  ruled  Egypt 
under  a  shephcra-king.  There  is  a  notice,  in  an 
ancient  Egyptian  inscription,  of  a  famine  which 
has  been  snpposed  to  be  that  of  Joseph.  The 
inscription  is  in  a  tomb  at  Bene-Hasan,  and 
rccoros  of  Amonee,  a  governor  of  a  district  of 
Upper  Egypt,  that,  when  there  were  years  of 
fiimine,  his  cUstrict  was  supplied  with  food. 
This  was  in  the  time  of  S^rtesen  I.,  of  the 
xiith  Dynasty.  It  has  been  supposed  that  this 
must  be  Joseph's  famine ;  but  not  only  are  the 
particulars  or  the  record  inapplicable  to  that 
mstance,  but  the  calamity  it  relates  was  never 
unusual  in  'Egjpt,  as  its  ancient  inscriptions 
and  modem  history  ec^ually  testify.  Joseph's 
policy  towards  the  subjects  of  Pharaoh  is  im- 
portant in  reference  to  the  forming  an  estimate 
of  his  character.  It  displavs  the  resolution  and 
breadth  of  view  that  mark  his  whole  career. 
He  perceived  a  great  advantage  to  be  sained, 
and  ne  lost  no  part  of  it.  Ear^  in  the  ttme  of 
famine,  which  prevailed  equally  in  Canaan  and 
Egypt,  Jacob  reproved  his  helpless  sons,  and 
sent  them  to  Egypt,  where  he  knew  there  was 
com  to  be  bought.  Benjamin  alone  he  kept 
with  him.  Joseph  was  now  governor,  an  Egyp- 
tian in  habits  and  speech,  for  like  all  men  of 
large  mind  he  had  suffered  no  scruples  of  preju- 
dice to  make  him  a  stranger  to  the  people  he 
nded.  His  brethren  did  not  know  him,  grown, 
from  the  boy  they  had  sold,  into  a  man,  and 
to  their  eyes  an  Egyptian ;  while  they  must  have 
been  scarcely  changed.  Joseph  remembered  his 
dreams,  and  behaved  to  them  as  a  stranger, 
using,  as  we  afterwards  leara,  an  interpreter, 
and  spoke  hard  words  to  them,  and  accused 
them  of  being  spies.  In  defending  themselves 
they  spoke  of  their  household.  The  whole 
story  of  Joseph's  treatment  of  his  brethren  is  so 
graphically  told  in  Gen.  xlii.-xlv.,  and  is  so  fa- 
miliar, that  it  is  unnecessary  here  Co  repeat  it 

After  the  removal  of  his  fkmily  into  Egvpt, 
Jacob  and  his  house  abode  in  the  land  of  Goshen, 
Joseph  still  ruline  the  countrv.  Here  Jacob, 
when  near  his  end,  gave  Joseph  a  portion  above 
his  brethren,  doubtless  including  tne  "  parcel  of 
cround  "  at  Shechem,  his  foture  buiymg^plaoe 
(comp.  John  iv.  5).  Then  he  blessed  his  sons, 
Joscpn  most  earnestly  of  all,  and  died  in  Egypt 
"  And  Joseph  fell  upon  his  face,  and  wept  upon 
him,  and  kissed  him"  (1.  1).  When  he  had 
caused  him  to  be  embalmed  by  "  his  servants 
the  physicians  "  he  carried  him  to  Canaan,  and 
laid  him  in  the  cave  of  Machpelah,  the  buryinir- 
place  of  his  fathers.  Then  it  was  that  his 
brethren  feared  that,  their  father  being  dead, 
Joseph  would  punish  them,  and  that  he  strove 
to  remove  their  fears.    From  his  being  able  to 


make  the  journey  into  Canaan  with  "  a  very 
great  company  "  (9),  as  well  as  from  his  living 
apart  from  his  brethren  and  from  their  fear  of 
him,  Joseph  seems  to  have  been  still  governor 
of  Egypt.  We  know  no  more  than  that  he 
lived  ''a  hundred  and  ten  years"  (22,  26),  bar- 
ing been  more  than  ninety  in  Eg^pt ;  that  he 
"  saw  Ephraim's  chUdrcn  of  the  third  "  [gencru- 
tion] ;  and  that  "  the  children  also  of  Macliir 
the  son  of  Manasseh  were  borne  upon  Joseph's 
knees  "  (23) ;  and  that  dying  he  took  an  oath 
of  his  brethren  that  they  should  cany  up  his 
bones  to  the  land  of  promise :  thus  showing  in 
his  latest  action  the  faith  (Heb.  xi.  22)  which 
had  guided  his  whole  life.  Like  his  father,  he 
was  embalmed,  "  and  he  was  put  in  a  coffin  in 
E^vpt"  (1.  26).  His  tmst  Moses  kept,  and 
laid  the  bones  of  Joseph  in  his  inheritance  in 
Shechem,  in  the  territory  of  Ephraim  his  off> 
spring. 

2.  Father  of  Igal,  who  represented  the  tribe 
of  Issachar  among  the  spies  (Num.  xiii.  7). — 
8.  A  lay  Israelite  of  the  fiunlly  of  Bani  who 
was  compelled  bv  Ezra  to  put  away  his  foreign 
wife  fEzr.  x.  42). — 4.  Representative  of  the 
priesuy  familv  of  Shebaniali,  in  the  next  gene- 
ration after  the  Retum  fh>m  Captivity  (Ndi. 
xii.  14).  —  6.  A  Jewish  officer  defeated  by 
Gorgias  c.  164  B.C.  (1  lifaec.  v.  8,  56,60). — 6. 
In  2  Maoc.  viii.  32,  x.  19,  Joseph  is  named 
among  the  brethren  of  Judas  Maccabceus  ap- 
parentlv  in  place  of  John. — 7.  An  ancestor  of 
Judith  ( Jud.  viii.  1 ).  —  8.  One  of  the  ancestors 
of  Christ  (Luke  iii.  30),  son  of  Jonan. — 9. 
Another  ancestor  of  Christ,  son  of  Judah  (Luke 
iii.  26).  — 10.  Another,  son  of  Mattathias 
(Luke  iii.  24). 

IL  Son  of  Heli,  and  reputed  father  of  Jesus 
Christ  All  that  is  told  us  of  Joseph  in  the 
N.  T.  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words.  He 
was  a  just  man,  and  of  the  house  and  linea^ 
of  David.  The  public  registers  also  conuiined 
his  name  under  the  reckoning  of  the  house  of 
David  (John  i.  45  ;  Luke  iii.  23 ;  Matt  S.  20 ; 
Luke  ii.  4).  He  lived  at  Nazareth  in  Galilee, 
and  it  is  probable  that  his  family  had  been  set- 
tied  there  for  at  least  two  preceding  generations, 
possibly  from  the  time  of^BiIatthat,  the  common 
grandfather  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  since  Mary 
lived  thore  too  (Luke  i.  26,  27).  He  espoused 
Maiv,  the  daughter  and  heir  of  his  uncle  Jacob, 
and  before  he  took  her  hojne  as  his  wife  received 
the  ang»lic  communication  recorded  in  Matt 
i.  20.  it  must  have  been  within  a  verv  short 
time  of  his  taking  her  to  his  home,  mat  the 
decree  went  forth  nom  Augustus  C«sar  which 
obliged  him  to  leave  Nazareth  with  his  wife  and 

fo  to  Bethlehem.  He  was  there  with  Mary  and 
er  first-bom,  when  the  shepherds  came  to  see 
the  babe  in  Uie  manger,  and  he  went  with  them 
to  the  temple  to  present  the  infant  according 
to  the  law,  and  there  heard  the  prophetic  words 
of  Simeon,  as  he  held  him  in  his  arms.  When 
the  wise  men  from  the  East  came  to  Bethlehem 
to  worship  Christ,  Joseph  was  there;  and  he 
went  down  to  Egypt  witn  them  by  ni^ht,  when 
warned  by  an  angd  of  the  danger  which  threat- 
ened them ;  and  on  a  second  message  he  returned, 
with  them  to  the  land  of  Israel,  intendii^  to  re- 
side at  Bethlehem  the  city  of  David ;  but  being 
afiraid  of  Archelaus  he  took  up  his  abode,  as 
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before  hiB  marriage,  at  Nazareth,  where  he  car- 
ried on  his  trade  as  a  carpenter.  When  Jesus 
was  12  years  old,  Joseph  and  Mary  took  kim 
with  them  to  keep  the  Passover  at  Jerusalem, 
and  when  they  returned  to  Nazareth  he  contin- 
ued to  act  as  a  father  to  the  child  Jesus,  and  was 
reputed  to  be  so  indeed.  But  here  our  knowl- 
edge of  Joseph  ends.  That  he  died  before  our 
Lord's  crucifixion  is  indeed  tolerably  certain 
by  what  is  related,  John  xix.  27 ;  and  perhaps 
Mark  vi.  3  may  imply  that  he  was  then  dead. 
But  where,  when,  or  how  he  died,  we  know  not. 
Joseph  of  ArimatbAa,  a  rich  and  pious 

Israelite  who  had  the  privilege  of  performing 
the  last  offices  of  duty  and  afiection  to  the  body 
of  our  Lord.  He  is  distinguished  from  other 
persons  of  the  same  name  by  the  addition  of  his 
birth-place  Arimathsea.  Joseph  is  denominat- 
ed by  Mark  (xv.  43)  an  honorable  council- 
lor, by  which  we  are  probably  to  understand 
that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Great  Council,  or 
Sanhedrim.  He  is  further  characterized  as  "  a 
good  man  and  a  just"  (Luke  xxiii.  50),  one  of 
those  who,  bearing  in  their  hearts  the  words  of 
their  old  prophets,  were  waitiiu;  for  the  king- 
dom of  God  (Mark  xv.  43 ;  Luke  ii.  25,  38, 
xxiii.  51).  We  are  expressly  told  that  he  did 
not  "  consent  to  the  counsel  and  deed  "  of  his 
colleagues  in  conspiring  to  bring  about  the 
death  of  Jesus ;  but  he  seems  to  have  lacked 
tlie  courage  to  protest  against  their  judgment. 
At  all  events  we  know  t&t  he  shrank,  through 
fuar  of  his  countrymen,  from  professing  himself 
openly  a  disciple  of  our  Lord.  The  crucifixion 
seems  to  have  wrought  in  him  the  same  dear 
conviction  that  it  wrought  in  the  centurion 
who  stood  by  the  cross ;  for  on  the  very  evening 
of  that  dreadful  day,  when  the  triumph  of  the 
chief  priests  and  rulers  seemed  complete,  Jo- 
seph''went  in  boldly  unto  Pilate  and  craved 
the  body  of  Jesus."  Pilate  consented.  Joseph 
and  Nicodemus  then,  having  infolded  the  sa- 
cred body  in  the  linen  shroud  which  Joseph  had 
bought,  consigned  it  to  a  tomb  hewn  in  a 
rock, — a  tomb  where  no  human  corpse  had  ever 
vet  been  laid.  The  tomb  was  in  a  garden  be- 
longing to  Joseph,  and  close  to  the  place  of 
crucifixion.  There  is  a  tradition  that  he  was 
one  of  the  seventy  disciples.  Another,  whether 
authentic  or  not,  deserves  to  be  mentioned  as 
generally  current,  namely,  that  Joseph  bein^;: 
sent  to  Great  Britain  by  the  apostle  Sl  Philip, 
about  theyear  63,  settled  with  his  brother  dis- 
ciples at  Gilastonbnry. 

Jo'^aeph,  called  Bar'sabaSy  and  sumamed 
Justus ;  ono  of  the  two  persons  chosen  by  the 
assembled  chureh  (Acts  i.  23)  as  worthy  to  fill 
the  place  in  the  afiostolic  company  from  which 
Judas  had  fiillen.  Ensebius  states  that  he  was 
one  of  the  seventy  disciples. 

J08e^phU8,lGsdr.ix.34.  [Jo8BPH,3.]  Ap. 

Jo'aes.  L  Son  of  Eliezer,  in  the  gene- 
alo(nr  of  Christ  (Luke  ill.  29).— 2.  One  of 
the  Lord's  brethren  (Matt.  xiii.  55 ;  Markvi.  3). 
—  3.  JosEB  Baskabas  (Acts  iv.  36).  [Bar- 
nabas.] 

Jo^snahy  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Simeon, 
son  of  Amaziah,  in  the  days  of  Hesekiah  ( 1  Chr. 
iv.  34,38-41). 

Jo^shaphaL  the  Mithnite,  one  of  David's 
lliard(l  Chr.  XI.  43). 
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Joshavi'ah,  the  son  of  Elnaam^  and  one 
of  David's  euards  (1  Chr.  xi.  46). 

Joshbeka^hah,  son  of  Heman,  head  of 
the  17  th  course  of  musicians  (1  Chr.  xxv.  4, 
24). 

Josh'ua.  His  name  appears  in  the  variona 
forms  of  HosHBA,  Oshea,  Jehoshua,  Jbshua, 
and  Jesus. — L  The  son  of  Nun,  of  the  tribe 
of  Ephraim  (1  Chr.  vii.  27).  The  future  cap- 
tain of  invading  hosts  grew  up  a  slave  in  the 
brick-fields  of  Egypt.  Bom  about  the  time 
when  Moses  fled  into  Midian,  he  was  a  man  of 
nearly  for^  years  when  he  saw  the  ten  pWues, 
and  snared  m  the  hurried  triumph  of  tnc  Exo- 
dus. He  is  mentioned  first  in  connection  with 
the  fight  against  Amaiek  at  Rephidim,  when 
he  was  chosen  (Ex.  xvii.  9)  by  Moses  to  lead 
the  Israelites.  When  Moses  ascended  Mount 
Sinai  to  receive  for  the  first  time  |compare  Ex. 
xxiv.  13  and  xxxiii.  11)  the  two  Tables,  Josh- 
ua, who  is  called  his  minister  or  servant,  ac- 
companied him  part  of  the  way,  and  was  the 
first  to  accost  lum  in  his  descent  jfEx.  xxxii. 
17^.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  one  or  the  twelve 
chiefs  who  were  sent  (Num.  xiii.  17)  to  explore 
the  land  of  Canaan,  and  one  of  the  two  (xiv.  6) 
who  gave  an  encouraging  report  of  their  jour- 
ney. The  40  years  of  wandering  were  almost 
passed,  and  Joshua  was  one  of  tne  few  survi- 
vors, when  Moses,  shortly  before  his  death,  was 
directed  (Num.  xxvii.  18)  to  invest  Joshua  so- 
lemnly and  publidv  with  definite  authority  im 
connection  with  Eleazar  the  priest,  over  the 
people.  And  after  this  was  done,  God  Him- 
self gave  Joshua  a  charge  by  the  mouth  of  the 
dying  Lawgiver  (Deut.  xxxi.  14,23).  Under 
the  (firection  of  God  again  renewed  (Josh  i.  1 ), 
Joshua,  now  in  his  85th  year  (Joseph.  Ant,  v.  1, 
§29),  assumed  the  command  of  the  people  at 
Shittim,  sent  spies  into  Jericho,  crossed  the 
Jordan,  fortified  a  camp  at  Gilgal,  cireurocised 
the  people,  kept  the  passover,  and  was  visited 
by  the  Captain  of  the  Lord's  Host.  A  miracle 
made  the  fall  of  Jericho  more  terrible  to  the 
Canaanites.  In  the  first  attack  upon  Ai  the 
Israelites  were  repulsed :  it  fell  at  the  second 
assault,  and  the  mvaders  marched  to  the  relief 
of  Gibeon.  In  the  great  battle  of  Beth-horon 
the  Amorites  •  were  signally  routed,  and  the 
south  country  was  open  to  the  Israelites.  Josh- 
ua returned  to  the  camp  at  Gilgal,  master  of 
half  of  Palestine.  In  tne  north,  at  the  waters 
of  Merom,  he  defeated  the  Canaanites  under 
Jabin  king  of  Hazor ;  and  pursued  his  success 
to  the  gates  of  Zidon  and  into  the  Valley  of 
Lebanon  under  Hermon.  In  six  years,  six  tribes 
with  thirty-one  petty  chiefs  were  conquered; 
amongst  others  the  Anakim  —  the  old  terror  of 
Israel  —  are  especially  recorded  as  destroyed 
everywhere  except  in  Philistia.  Joshua,  now 
stricken  in  years,  proceeded  in  conjunction  with 
Eleazar  and  the  heads  of  the  tribes  to  complete 
the  division  of  the  conquered  land ;  and  when 
all  was  allotted,  Timnath-serah  in  Mount  Ephra- 
im was  assigned  by  the  people  as  Joshua  s  pe- 
culiar inheritance.  The  Tahi'rnacle  of  the  con- 
gregation was  established  at  Shiloh,  six  cities 
of  refuge  were  appointed,  forty-eight  cities  as- 
signed to  the  Levitcs,  and  the  warriors  of  the 
trans-Jordanlc  tribes  dismissed  in  peace  to 
their  homes.    After  an  interval  of  rest,  Joshmi 
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convoked  an  Msembly  tana  all  Israel.  He  de- 
livered two  solemn  addresses  reminding  tbem 
of  the  marvellous  fulfilment  of  God's  promises 
to  their  fathers,  and  warning  them  of  the  condi- 
tions on  which  their  prosperity  depended ;  and 
lastly,  he  caused  them  to  renew  their  covenant 
with  God,  at  Shechem,  a  place  already  iamoas 
in  connection  with  Jacob  (Gen.  xxxv.  4),  and 
Joseph  (Josh.  xxiv.  32).  He  died  at  the  age 
of  110  years,  and  WHS  buried  in  his  own  citv, 
Timnath-serah.  —  2.  An  inhabitant  of  Betn- 
shemesh,  in  whose  land  was  the  stone  at  which 
the  milch-kine  stopped,  when  they  drew  the  ark 
of  God  with  the  ofierings  of  the  Philistinee 
from  Ekron  to  Bethshemesh  (1  Sam.  vi.  14, 
18).  —  3.  A  governor  of  the  city  who  gave  his 
name  to  a  gate  of  Jerusalem  (2  K.  xxui.  8).  — 
4.  Jkshua  the  son  of  Jozadak  (Hag.  i.  14,  ii.  1 ; 
2iech.  iii.  1,  &c.). 

Josh'^ua,  Book  of.  l.  Authority,^ The 
claim  of  the  Dook  of  Joshua  to  a  place  in  the 
Canon  of  the  O.  T.  has  never  been  disputed.  Its 
authority  is  confirmed  by  the  references,  in  other 
books  of  Holy  Scripture,  to  the  events  which 
are  related  in  it;  as  Ps.  Ixxviii.  53-65;  Is. 
xxviii.  21 ;  Hab.  iu.  11-13  ;  Acts  vii.  45  ;  Heb. 
iv.  8,  xi.  30-32 ;  James  ii.  25.  The  miracles 
which  it  relates,  and  particularly  that  of  the 
prolongation  of  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Makke- 
aah,  have  led  some  critics  to  entertain  a  suspi- 
cion of  the  credibility  of  the  book  as  a  history. 
The  treatment  of  the  Canaanites  which  is  sanc- 
tioned in  tills  book  has  been  denounced  for  its 
severity  by  Eichhom  and  earlier  writers.  But 
there  is  nothing  in  it  inconsistent  with  the  di- 
vine attribute  of  justice,  or  with  God's  ordinary 
way  of  governing  the  world.  Some  discrepan- 
cies are  alleged  by  De  Wette  and  Hauff  to 
exist  within  Uic  book  itself,  and  have  been  de- 
scribed as  material  difibrences  and  contradic- 
tions. But  they  disappear  when  the  words  of 
the  text  are  accurately  stated  and  weighed,  and 
they  do  not  afiect  the  general  credibility  of  the 
book.  Other  discrepancies  have  been  alleged 
by  Dr.  Davidson,  with  the  view,  not  of  dispara- 
ging the  credibility  of  the  book,  but  of  sup- 
porting the  theory  that  it  is  a  compilation  from 
two  distinct  documents.  These  are  not  suffi- 
cient either  to  impair  the  authority  of  the  book, 
or  to  prove  that  it  was  not  suMtantially  the 
composition  of  one  author. 

2.  Scope  and  Contents.  —  The  book  of  Joshua 
is  a  distinct  whole  in  itself.  There  is  not  suffi- 
cient groand  for  treating  it  as  a  part  of  the 
Pentateuch,  or  a  compilation  from  the  same 
documents  as  formed  the  groundwork  of  the 
Pentateuch.  Perhaps  no  part  of  the  Holy 
Scripture  is  more  injured  man  the  first  half 
of  this  book  by  being  printed  in  chaptera  and 
reries.  The  first  twelve  chapters  form  a  con- 
tinuous narrative,  which  seems  never  to  halt 
or  flag.  And  the  description  is  frequently  so 
minute  as  to  show  the  hand  not  merely  of  a 
contemporary,  but  of  an  eye-witness.  Step  by 
step  we  are  led  on  through  the  solemn  prepara- 
tion, the  arduous  struggle,  the  crowning  tri- 
umph. The  second  part  of  the  book  (ch.  xiii.- 
xxi.|  has  been  aptly  compared  to  the  Domes- 
day-book of  the  l^orman  conqueron  of  Eng- 
land. The  documents  of  which  it  consists 
ware  doubtless  the  abstract  of  such  reports  as 


were  supplied  by  the  men  whom  Joshua  tent 
out  (xviii.  8)  to  describe  the  land.  The  book 
may  be  regarded  as  consisting  of  three  parts : 
(a)  the  conquest  of  Canaan  (i.-xii.) ;  (&)  the 
partition  of  Canaan  (xiiL-xxii.) ;  (c)  Joshna'a 
farewell  (xxiii.-xxiv.).  The  events  related 
in  this  book  extend  over  a  period  of  about 
25  years  from  B.C.  1451  to  1426.  —  8.  Author.  — 
Nothing  is  really  known  as  to  the  authorship 
of  the  book.  Joshua  himself  is  ipnerally 
nam^  as  the  auUior  by  the  Jewish  writers  and 
the  Christian  Fathers.  Others  have  conjee^ 
tured  Phinehas,  Eleazar,  Samuel,  Jerenuah. 
Von  Lengerke  thinks  it  was  written  by  some 
one  in  the  time  of  Josiah ;  Davidson,  by  some 
one  in  the  time  of  Saul,  or  somewhat  later; 
Masius,  Le  Clerc,  Maurer,  and  others,  by  some 
one  who  lived  after  the  Babylonish  captivity. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  the  book  as  it  now 
stands  b  a  compilation  fh>m  two  earlier  docu- 
ments, one,  the  original,  called  Elohistic,  the 
other,  supplementary,  called  Jehovistic.  The 
last  verses  (xxiv.  29-^)  were  obviously  added 
by  some  later  hand.  The  account  of  some 
other  events  may  have  been  inserted  in  the 
book  of  Joshua  by  a  late  transcriber.  —  4. 
There  is  extant  a  Samaritan  book  of  Joshua 
in  the  Arabic  hinguage,  written  in  the  I3th 
century. 

JOBl'ah.    L  The  son  of   Amon  and  Je- 
didah,  succeeded  his  father   b.c.  641,  in  the 
eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  reigned  31  yean. 
His  Mstbry  is  contained  in  2  K.  xxii.-xxiv.  30 ; 
2  Chr.  xxxiv.,  xxxv. ;  and  the  first  twelve  chan- 
ters of  Jeremiah  throw  much  light  upon  the 
seneral  character  of  the  Jews  in  his  days.    He 
began  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign  to  seek  the 
Lord ;  and  in  his  twelfth  year,  and  for  six  yean 
afterwards,  in  a  personal  progress  throughout 
all  the  land  of  Judah  and  Israel,  he  destroyed 
everywhere  high  places,  groves,  images,  and  all 
outward  signs  and  relics  of  idolatry.     The 
temple  was  restored  under  a  special  commis- 
sion ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  repaire  Hilkiah 
the  priest  found  that  book  of  the  Law  of  the 
Lonf  which  quickened  so  remarkably  the  ar- 
dent zeal  of  the  king.     The  great  day  of 
Josiah's  life  was  the  day  of  the  Passover  in  the 
eighteen Ui  year  of  his  reign.    After  this,  his 
endeavore  to  abolish  every  trace  of  idolatry 
and  superetition  were  still  carried  on.    But  the 
time  drew  near  which  had  been  indicated  by 
Huldah  (2  K.  xxii.  20).    When  Pharaoh-Necho 
went  from  Egypt  to  Carehemish  to  carry  on 
his  war  against  Assyria  (comp.  Herodotus,  ii. 
159),  Josiah,  possibly  in  a  spirit  of  loyalty  to 
the  Assyrian  Rin^,  to  whom  ne  may  have  been 
bound,  opposed  his  march  along  the  sea-coast 
Neeho  reluctantly  paused,  and  g^ave  him  battle 
in  the  Valley  of  Esdraelon.    Josiah  was  mortal- 
ly wounded,  and  died  before  he  could  reach  Je- 
rusalem.   He  was  buried  with  extraordinary 
honora.    It  was  in  the  reigp  of  Josiah  that  a 
nomadic    horde  of  Scythians    overran  Asia 
(Herodotus,  i.   104-106).    Ewald  conjectures 
that  the  59th  Psalm  was  composed  by  Khig 
Josiah  during  a  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  these 
Scythians.    The  town  of  Bethshaii  is  said  to 
derive  its  Greek  name,  Scythopolis,  fW>m  these 
invaden.  —  2»  The  son  of  Zophaniah,  at  whose 
house  the  prophet  Zechariah  was  commanded 
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to  Miemble  the  chief  men  of  the  ci^tivity  to 
witness  the  solemn  and  symbolical  crowning 
of  Joshua  the  high-priest  (/ech.  vi.  9). 

Joai^aa.  L  Jostah,  king  of  Judah  (1  Esd. 
i.  1,  7,  18,  21-23,  25,  28,  29,  32--34;  Ecclns. 
xlix.  1,  4;  Bar.  i.  8;  Matt.  i.  10,  11).~2. 
Jeshaiah  the  son  of  Athaliah  (1  Esd.  viii.  33 ; 
oomp.  Ezr.  viii.  7). 

Joaibi'ah,  the  father  of  Jehu,  a  Simeonlte 
(1  Chr.  iv.  35]. 

Josiphi'ailt  the  father  or  ancestor  of  Shel- 
omith,  who  returned  with  Eara  (Ezr.  viii.  10). 
A  word  is  evidently  omitted  in  the  first  part  of 
the  rerse.  It  should  probably  read,  "  of  the 
sons  of  Bani,  Sholomith,  the  son  of  Josiphiah." 

Jotnbah}  ^e  native  place  of  MeshuUemeth, 
the  queen  of  BCanassch  (2  K.  zxt  19). 

Jotl>aih,  or  Jot1i>athah  (Dout  x.  7 ; 
Num.  xxxiii.  33),  a  desert  station  of  the  Israel- 
ites. 

Jo'tham.  L  The  youngest  son  of  Gideon 
(Jttd^.  ix.  5),  who  escaped  from  the  massacre 
of  his  brethren.  His  parable  of  the  reign  of 
the  bramble  is  the  earbest  example  of  the  kind. 
Nothing  is  known  of  him  afterwards,  except 
that  he  dwelt  at  Beer.  ~2.  The  son  of  King 
Uzziah  or  Azariah  and  Jerushah.  After  ad- 
ininistering  the  kingdom  for  some  years  during 
his  fiither's  lepiojy,  ne  succeeded  to  the  throne 
B.C.  758,  when  he  was  25  years  old,  and  reigned 
16  years  in  Jerusalem.  He  was  contempora- 
ry with  Pokah  and  with  the  prophet  Isaiah. 
His  history  is  contained  in  2  K.  xv.  and  2  Chr. 
xxvii.  —  3.  A  descendant  of  Judah,  son  of  Jah- 
dai  (I  Chr.  ii.  47). 

Jo^'zabad.  L  A  captain  of  the  thousands 
of  Manassoh,  who  deserted  to  David  before  the 
battle  of  Gilboa  (1  Chr.  xii.  20).  ~  2.  A  hero 
of  Manasseh,  like  the  preceding  (1  Chr.  xii. 
20).  —  3,  ALevite  in  uie  reign  of  Hezekiah 
(2  Chr.  xxxi.  13).  ~  4.  A  chief  Levite  in 
the  reign  of  Josiah  (2  Chr.  xxxv.  9). — 5. 
A  Levite,  son  of  Jcshua,  in  the  days  of  Ezra 
(Ezr.  viii.  33).  Probably  identical  with  7. — 
6.  A  priest  of  the  sons  of  Pashur,  who  had  mar- 
ried a  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  22).  —  7.  A  Levite 
among  those  who  returned  with  Ezra  and  had 
married  foreign  wives.  He  is  probably  identi- 
cal with  Joz^Md  the  Levite  (Neh.  viii.  7),  and 
with  Jozabad  who  presidea  over  the  outer 
work  of  the  Temple  (Neh.  xi.  16). 

Jo^saohar,  the  son  of  Shimeath  the  Am- 
monitess,  and  one  of  the  murderers  of  Joash 
king  of  Judah  (2  K.  xii.  21).  The  writer  of 
the  Chronicles  (2  Chr.  xxiv.  26)  caUs  him  Za- 
bad,  which  is  nothing  more  than  a  derical 
error  for  Jozachar. 

Jc/zadak,  Ezr.  iii.  2,  8,  v.  2,  x.  18 ;  Neh. 
xii.  26.    The  contracted  form  of  Jbhozadak. 

Ja1)al,  a  son  of  Lamech  by  Adah,  and  the 
inventor  of  the  "harp  and  organ"  (Gen.  iv. 
21),  probably  general  terms  for  stringed  and 
wind  instruments. 

Jubilee,  the  Year  of,  the  fiftieth  year, 
after  the  succession  of  seven  Sabbatical  Tears, 
in  which  all  the  land  which  had  been  alienated 
returned  to  the  fitmilies  of  those  to  whom  it 
had  been  allotted  in  the  original  distribution, 
and  all  bondmen  of  Hebrew  blood  were  liber- 
ated. The  relation  in  which  it  stood  to  the 
Tear  and  the  general  directions  for 


its  observance  are  given  Lev.  xxv.  ^16  and 
23-55.  Its  bearing  on  lands  dedicated  to  Je- 
hovah is  stated  Lev.  xxvii.  16-25.  There  is  no 
mention  of  the  Jubilee  in  the  book  of  Deuter- 
onomy, and  the  onl  v  other  reference  to  it  in  the 
Pentateuch  is  in  Num.  xxxvi.  4. — IL  The 
year  was  inaugurated  on  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment with  the  blowing  of  trumpets  throughout 
the  land,  and  by  a  proclamation  of  universal 
liberty.  —  1 .  The  soil  was  kept  under  the  same 
condition  of  rest  as  had  existed  during  the 
preceding  Sabbatical  Tear.  There  was  to  bo 
neither  ploughing,  sowing,  nor  reaping;  but 
the  chance  produce  was  to  be  left  for  the  use  of 
all  comers.  —  2.  Every  Israelite  returned  to  "  his 
possession  and  to  his  family ; "  that  is,  he  re- 
covered his  right  in  the  land  originallv  allotted 
to  the  family  of  which  he  was  a  member,  if  he, 
or  his  ancestor,  had  parted  with  it.  (a)  A 
strict  rule  to  prevent  finand  and  injustice  in  such 
transactions  is  laid  down :  —  if  a  Hebrew,  urged 
by  poverty,  had  to  dispose  of  a  field,  the  price 
was  determined  accoitling  to  the  time  or  the 
sale  in  reference  to  the  approach  of  the  next 
Jubilee,  (b)  The  possession  of  the  field  could, 
at  any  time,  be  recovered  by  the  original  pro- 
prietor, if  his  circumstances  improved,  or  by 
nis  next  of  kin.  (c)  Houses  in  walled  cities 
were  not  subject  to  the  law  of  Jubilee,  {d) 
Houses  and  buildings  in  villa^,  or  in  the 
countrv,  beinff  regarded  as  essentially  connected 
with  tne  cultivation  of  the  land,  were  not  ex- 
cepted, but  returned  in  the  Jubilee  with  the 
land  on  which  they  stood,  (e)  The  Levitical 
cities  were  not,  in  respect  to  this  law,  reckoned 
with  walled  towns.  {/)  If  a  man  had  sancti- 
fied a  field  of  his  patnmon^  unto  the  Lord,  it 
could  be  redeemed  at  any  time  before  the  next 
Tear  of  Jubilee,  on  his  paying  one-fifth  in  ad- 
dition to  the  worth  of  the  crops,  rated  at  a 
stated  valuation  (Lev.  xxvii.  19).  If  not  so 
redeemed,  it  became,  at  the  Jubilee,  devoted  for- 
ever, la)  If  he  who  had  purchased  the  usufruct 
of  a  field  sanctified  it,  he  could  redeem  it  till 
the  next  Jubilee,  that  is,  as  long  as  his  claim 
lasted ;  but  it  then,  as  justice  required,  returned 
to  the  original  proprietor  (ver.  22-24).  — 3.  All 
Israelites  who  nad  become  bondmen,  either  to 
their  countrymen,  or  to  resident  foreigners, 
were  set  free  in  tibe  Jubilee  (Lev.  xxv.  40,  41), 
when  it  happened  to  occur  before  their  seventn 
year  of  servitude,  in  which  they  became  free  by 
the  operation  of  another  law  j^Ex.  xxi.  2|. 
Such  was  the  law  of  the  Tear  or  Jubilee,  as  it 
is  given  in  the  Pentateuch. 

in.  Josephus  {Ant,  iii.  12,  §  3)  states  that  all 
debts  were  remitted  in  the  Tear  of  Jubilee, 
while  the  Scripture  speaks  of  the  remission  of 
debts  only  in  connection  with  the  Sabbatical 
Tear  (Deut.  xv.  1,  2).  He  also  describes  the 
terms  on  which  the  holder  of  a  piece  of  land 
resigned  it  in  the  Jubilee  to  the  original  ])ro- 
prietor.  Philo  gives  an  account  of  the  Jubilee 
agreeing  with  that  in  Leviticus,  and  says  noth- 
ing of  the  remission  of  debts. — IV.  There 
are  several  very  difficult  questions  connected 
with  the  Jubilee,  of  which  we  now  proceed  to 
give  a  brief  view :  —  1 .  Origin  of  the  word  Jubilse., 
—  The  doubt  on  this  point  appears  to  be  a  very 
old  one.  Uncertainty  respecting  the  word 
must  have  been  felt  when  the  most  ancient 
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Terslons  of  the  O.  T.  were  made.  Nearly  all 
of  the  many  conjectures  which  have  been  haz- 
arded on  the  subject  are  directed  to  explain  the 
word  exclusively  in  its  bearing  on  the  Year  of 
Jubilee.  Now  m  all  such  attempts  at  explana- 
tion there  must  be  an  anachronism,  as  the  word 
yobel  is  used  in  Ex.  xix.  13,  before  the  institution 
of  the  Law,  where  it  can  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Year  of  Jubilee,  or  its  observances. 
The  question  really  is,  can  yo&e/  here  mean  the 
peculiar  sound,  or  the  instrument  for  producing 
the  sound  ?  The  meaning  of  Jubilee  would  seem 
to  be  a  rushingf  penetrating  sound.  But  in  the 
'uncertainty,  which,  it  must  be  allowed,  exists, 
our  translators  have  taken  a  safer  course,  by  re- 
taining the  original  word  in  Lev.  xxv.  and 
xxvii.,  than  that  which  was  taken  by  Luther, 
who  has  rendered  it  by  HaUjahr. — 2.  Was 
the  JMee  every  49tA  or  ^mh  yearf — If  the  plain 
words  of  Lev.  xxv.  10  are  to  be  followed,  this 

aucstion  need  not  be  asked.  The  statement 
lat  the  Jubilee  was  the  50th  year,  after  the  suc- 
cession of  seven  weeks  of  years,  and  that  it  w^as 
distin^islied  from,  not  identical  with,  the 
levenm  Sabbatical  Year,  is  as  evident  as  lan- 
guage can  make  it.  The  simplest  view,  and  the 
only  one  which  accords  with  the  sacred  text,  is, 
that  the  year  which  followed  the  seventh  Sab- 
batical Year  was  the  Jubilee,  which  was  inter- 
calated between  two  series  of  Sabbatical  Years, 
so  that  the  next  year  was  the  first  of  a  new 
half  century,  and  the  seventh  year  after  that 
was  the  first  Sabbatical  Year  of  the  other  series. 
— 3.  Were  debts  remitted  in  the  Jubilee  f  —  Not  a 
word  is  said  of  this  in  the  O.  T.,  or  in  Philo. 
The  affirmative  rests  entirely  on  the  authority 
of  Josephus.  Maimonides  says  expressly  that 
the  remission  of  debts  was  a  point  of  distinc- 
tion between  the  Sabbatical  Year  and  the  Jubi- 
lee.   The  Mishna  is  to  the  same  efiect. 

V.  Maimonides,  and  the  Jewish  writers  in 
general,  consider  that  the  Jubilee  was  observed 
till  the  destruction  of  the  first  temple.  But 
there  is  no  direct  historical  notice  of  its  observ- 
ance on  any  one  occasion,  either  in  the  books 
of  the  0.  T.,  or  in  any  other  records.  The 
only  passages  in  the  prophets  which  can  be  re- 
gardeid  wim  much  confidence,  as  referring  to 
the  Jubilee  in  any  way,  are  Is.  v.  7, 8, 9, 10,  Ixi. 
1,  2;  Ez.  vii.  12,  13,  xlvi.  16,  17,  18.  — VL 
The  Jubilee  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  outer  circle 
of  that^reat  Sabbatical  system  which  comprises 
within  It  the  Sabbatical  Year,  the  Sabbatical 
Month,  and  the  Sabbath  Day.  But  the  Jubilee 
is  more  immediately  connected  with  the  body 
politic;  and  it  was  only  as  a  member  of  the 
state  that  each  person  concerned  could  partici- 
pate in  its  provisions.  It  was  not  distinguished 
by  any  prescribed  religious  observance  peculiar 
to  itself,  like  the  rites  of  the  Sabbath  Day 
and  of  the  Sabbatical  Month ;  or  even  by  any 
thinj?  like  the  reading  of  the  law  in  the  Sabbat- 
ical Year.  But  in  the  Hebrew  state,  polity  and 
religion  were  never  separated,  nor  was  their  es- 
senual  connection  ever  dropped  out  of  sight. 
As  far  as  legislation  could  go,  its  provisions 
tended  to  restore  that  equality  in  outward  cir- 
cumstances which  was  instituted  in  the  first 
settlement  of  the  land  by  Joshua.  But  if  we 
look  upon  it  in  its  more  special  charncter,  as  a 
l^art  of  the  divine  law  appointed  for  the  chosen 


people,  its  practical  bearing  was  to  Tindiooe 
the  right  of  each  Israelite  to  his  part  in  the 
covenant  which  Jehovah  had  made  with  his  fit- 
thers  respecting  the  land  of  promise. 

Ju'oal,  son  of  Shelemiah  (Jer.  xxxviii.  1 ). 

Ju'da.  1.  Son  of  Joseph  in  the  genealogy 
of  Christ  ^Luke  iii.  30).  — 2.  Son  of  Joanna, 
or  Hananiah  [Hananiah,  8]  (Luke  iii.  26). 
He  seems  to  be  certainly  the  same  person  as 
Abrud  in  Matt.  i.  13.  —8.  One  of  the  Lord's 
brethren,  enumerated  in  Mark  vi.  8.-4.  The 
patriarch  Judah  (Sus.  56 ;  Luke  iii.  33 ;  Heb. 
vii.  14 ;  Rev.  v.  5,  vii.  5). 

Jud89%  or  Jude'a,  a  territorial  division 
which  succeeded  to  the  overthrow  of  the  ancient 
landmarks  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  and  Judah  in 
their  respective  captivities.  The  word  first 
occurs  Dan.  v.  13  (A.  V.  "  Jewrj'") ;  and  the 
first  mention  of  the  **  province  of  Jndiea  "  is  in 
the  book  of  Ezra  (v.  8) :  it  is  alluded  to  in  Neh. 
xi.  3  (Hebr.  and  A.  V.  "Judah  "),  and  was  the 
result  of  the  division  of  the  Persian  cm])ire 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  (iii.  89-97),  under 
Darius  (comp.  Esth.  viii.  9;  Dan.  vi.  1).  In 
the  Apocryphal  Books  the  word  "province"  is 
dropped ;  and  throughout  the  books  of  Esdraa, 
Tobit,  Judith,  and  Maccabees,  the  expressions 
are  the  "land  of  Judaea,"  "Judasa**  (A.  V. 
frequently  "  Jewry  "),  and  throughout  the  N.  T. 
In  tJie  words  of  Josephus,  "The  Jews  made 
preparations  for  the  work  (of  rebuilding  the 
walls  under  Nehemiah) — a  name  which  they 
received  forthwith  on  their  return  from  Babylon, 
from  the  tribe  of  Judah,  which,  being  the'  first 
to  arrive  in  those  parts,  gave  name  both  to  the 
inhabitants  and  the  territory"  {Ant,  xi.  5,  §7). 
In  a  wide  and  more  improper  sense,  the  term 
Judsea  was  sometimes  extended  to  the  whole 
country  of  the  Canaanitcs,  its  ancient  inhabit- 
ants (Joseph.  Ant.  i.  6,  §2) ;  and  even  in  the 
Gospels  wc  seem  to  read  of  the  coasts  of  Judsa 
"  beyond  Jordan  "  (Matt.  xix.  1  ;  Mark  x.  1). 
With  Ptolemy,  moreover,  and  Dion  Cassius, 
Judiea  is  synonymous  with  Palestine-Syria. 
Judaea  was,  in  strict  language,  the  name  of  tb« 
third  district,  west  of  the  Jordan,  and  south  of 
Samaria.  Its  northern  boundary,  according  to 
Josephus,  was  a  village  called  Anuath,  its 
soutnem  another  village  named  Jardas.  Its 
general  breadth  was  from  the  Jordan  to  Joppa. 
It  was  made  a  portion  of  the  Roman  province 
of  Syria  upon  the  deposition  of  Archetaus,  the 
ethnarch  of  Judaea  in  a.d.  6,  and  was  governed 
by  a  procurator,  who  was  subject  to  the  gov- 
ernor of  Syria. 

Ju'dahy  the  fourth  son  of  Jacob  and  the 
fourth  of  Leah,  the  last  before  the  temporary 
cessation  in  the  births  of  her  cliildrcn.  Ills 
whole-brothers  were  Reuben,  Simeon,  and  Lo- 
vi,  older  than  himself—  Issachar  and  Zebulun 
younger  (see  Gen.  xxxv.  23).  Of  Judah's  per- 
sonal character  more  traits  are  preserved  than 
of  any  otherof  the  patriarchs,  with  the  exception 
of  Joseph.  In  the  matter  of  the  sale  of  Joseph, 
he  and  Reuben  stand  out  in  favorable  contrast 
to  the  rest  of  the  brothers.  When  a  second 
visit  to  Egypt  for  com  had  become  inevitable, 
it  was  Juaah  who,  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
rest,  headed  the  remonstrance  against  the  de- 
tention of  Benjamin  by  Jacob,  and  finally  un- 
dertook to  be  responsible  for  Uie  safety  of  the 
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lad  (xliii.  d-lO).  And  when,  through  Joseph's 
artifice,  the  brothers  were  brought  Mck  to  the 
palace,  he  is  aeam  the  leader  and  spokesman 
of  the  band.  So  too  it  is  Judah  who  is  sent 
before  Jiicob  to  snHwth  the  war  for  him  in  the 
land  of  Goshen  (xlvi.  28).  This  ascendency 
over  his  brethren  is  reflected  in  the  last  Avords 
aildressed  to  him  bj  his  ikther.  His  sons  were 
five.  Of  these,  three  were  by  his  Canaanito 
wife  Dath-shna.  Thej  are  ah  insignificant: 
two  died  early ;  and  the  third,  Shblah,  docs 
not  come  prominently  forward,  either  in  his 
person  or  his  famitv.  The  otlier  two,  Pharbz 
and  Zerah,  were  illegitimato  sons  by  the  widow 
of  Er,  the  eldest  of  the  former  family.  As  is 
not  unfreqnently  the  case,  the  illegitimate  sons 
surpassed  the  legitimate,  and  from  Pharcz,  the 
elder,  were  descended  the  royal  and  other  illus- 
trious fomilies  of  Judah.  These  sons  were 
bom  to  Judah  while  he  was  living  in  the  same 
district  of  Palestine  which,  centuries  after, 
was  repossessed  by  his  descendants,  amongst 
villages  which  retain  their  names  unaltered  in 
the  catalogues  of  the  time  of  the  conquest.  The 
three  sons  went  with  their  fiithcr  into  Egypt  at 
the  time  of  the  final  removal  thither  (Qcn.  xlvi. 
12 ;  Ex.  i.  2).  When  we  Again  meet  widi  the 
fkmrlies  of  Judah  they  occupy  a  position  among 
the  tribes  similar  to  that  which  their  progenitor 
had  taken  amongst  the  patriarchs.  The  num- 
bers of  the  triM  at  the  census  at  Sinid  were 
74,600  (Num.  i.  26, 27),  considerably  in  advance 
of  any  of  the  others,  the  largest  of  which  —  Dan 
—  numbered  62,700.  On  the  borders  of  the 
Promised  Land  they  were  76,500  (xxvi.  22), 
Dan  betnof  still  the  nearest.  During  the  march 
through  £e  desert,  Judah's  place  was  in  the  van 
of  the  host,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Tabernacle, 
with  his  kinsmen  Issachar  and  Zebninn  (ii.  9-9, 
X.  14).  During  the  conquest  of  the  country 
the  only  incidents  specially  affecting  the  trihte 
of  Judah  are —  (1)  tne  misdeed  of  Achan,  who 
was  of  the  great  nouse  of  Zerah  (Josh.  vii.  1, 
16-18) ;  and  f2)  the  conauest  of  the  mountain 
district  of  Heoron  by  Caleb,  and  of  the  strong 
city  Debir,  m  the  some  locality,  by  his  nephew 
and  son-in-law  Othniel  (Josh.  xir.  6-15,  xv. 
I^t9y.  The  boundaries  and  contents  of  the 
territory  allotted  to  Judah  ore  narrated  at  great 
length,  and  with  greater  minuteness  than  (he 
others,  in  Josh.  xv.  20-63.  The  north  bound- 
ary, for  the  most  part  concident  with  the  south 
bonndary  of  Benjamin,  began  at  the  embon- 
<:hure  of  the  Jordan,  entered  the  hills  apparently 
at  or  about  the  present  road  from  Jericho,  ran 
westward  to  £n-shemesh,  probably  the  present 
Ain-ffattd,  below  Bethany,  thence  over  the 
Mount  of  Olives  to  Enrogd,  in  the  volley  be- 
ncatb  Jeimdem ;  went  along  the  ravine  of  Sin- 
nom,  under  the  precipices  of  the  city,  climbed 
the  hiR  in  a  N.  w.  direction  to  the  water  of  the 
Nephtoah  (probably  Lifta),  and  thence  by  Kir- 
jath-Jearim  (probably  Kuriei  el-EiuA),  Beth- 
shemesh  (Ain-Shena^y  Timnath,  and  Ekron,  to 
Jabneel  on  the  sea-coast.  On  the  east  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  on  the  west  the  Mediterranean, 
formed  the  boundsdries.  The  southern  Hne  is 
hard  to  determine,  since  it  is  denoted  by  places 
many  of  which  have  not  been  identified.  It 
left  the  Dead  Sea  at  its  extreme  south  end,  and 
joined  the  Medlterianean  at  the  Wadif  d-Arish, 


This  territory,  in  avertt;e  length  about  45  miles, 
and  in  average  breadth  about  50,  was  from  a 
Tcnr  early  date  divided  into  four  main  regions. 
( 1 . )  The  South — the  undulating  pasture  coun- 
try which  intervened  between  the  hills,  the 
proper  possession  of  the  tribe,  and  the  deserts 
which  encompass  the  lower  part  of  Palestine 
(Josh.  XV.  21).  — (2.)  The  Lowlako  (xv.  33 ; 
A.  V.  "  valley  "),  or,  to  give  it  its  own  proper 
and  constant  appellation,  the  Shefe^ah,  the 
broad  belt  or  strip  lyin^  between  the  central 
highlands,  "  the  moan  tarn,"  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea ;  the  lower  portion  of  that  maritime 
plain,  which  extends  through  the  wliolo  of  the 
sea-board  of  Palestine,  from  Sidon  in  the  nortli 
to  Rhinocolura  at  the  south.  This  tract  waft 
the  garden  and  the  granary  of  the  tribe.  From 
the  edge  of  the  sandy  tract,  which  fringes  the 
immecOate  shore  right  up  to  the  veiy  wall  of 
the  hills  of  Judah,  stretcnes  the  immense  plain 
of  corn-fields.  —  (3.)  The  third  region  of  the 
tribe — the  MouirrAiir,  the  "hill-country  of 
Judah  "  —  though  not  the  richest,  was  at  once 
the  laigest  and  the  most  important  of  the  fbur. 
Beginning  a  few  miles  below  Hebron,  where  it 
attains  its  highest  level,  it  stretches  eastward  to 
the  Dead  Sot,  and  westward  to  the  Shefdah, 
and  forms  an  elevated  district  or  platean,  which, 
though  thrown  into  considerable  undulations, 
yet  preserves  a  general  level  in  both  directions. 
The  surface  of  this  r^on,  which  is  of  lime- 
stone, is  monotonous  enough.  —  (4.)  The  fburth 
district  is  the  WiLDBurBSB  (Afta&or),  which 
here  and  there  only  oppeurs  to  be  synonymous 
with  Arttbdhf  and  to  signify  the  sunken  district 
immediately  adjoining  the  Dead  Scsa.  In  the 
partition  or  the  territoiy  by  Joshua  and  Eleazar 
(Josh.  xix.  51),  Judah  had  the' first  allotment 
(xv.  1).  The  most  striking  circumstance  in 
the  eariy  history  of  the  tribe  is  the  determined 
manner  in  widen  it  keeps  aloof  from  the  rest — 
neither  oflbring  its  aid  nor  asking  that  of  others. 
The  same  independent  mode  of  action  marks 
the  foundation  of  the  monarchy  after  the  death 
of  Saul.  Their  conduct  later,  when  brought 
into  collision  with  Ephraim  on  the  matter  of 
the  restoration  of  David,  shows  diat  the  men 
of  Jnduh  had  preserved  their  original  character. 
The  same  independent  temper  will  be  found  to 
characterize  the  tribe  throughout  its  existence 
OS  a  kingdom. — 2.  A  Levite  ancestor  of  Kod- 
miel  (Ezr.  iii.  9|^.  Lord  A.  Hervey  has  shown 
cause  for  believing  that  the  name  is  the  some 
OS  HoDAYiAH  and  Hodevah. — 8.  A  Levite 
who  was  obliged  by  Ezra  to  put  away  his  for- 
eign wife  (^r.  X.  23).  Probably  die  sam^ 
person  is  intended  in  Neh.  xii.  8,  36.  — 4.  A 
Benjamite,  son  of  Senuah  (Nch.  xi.  9). 

Jadali.  Kingdom  of.  When  the  dis^ 
ruption  of^  Solomon's  kingdom  took  place  at 
Shechem,  onlj  the  tribe  of  Judah  followed  th^ 
house  of  David.  But  almost  immediately  after- 
wards, when  Rehoboam  conceived  the  design  of 
establishing  his  authority  over  Israel  by  force 
of  arms,  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  also  is  recorded 
as  obeying  his  summons,  and  contributing  its 
warriors  to  make  up  his  army.  Two  Benia- 
mite  towns,  Bethel  and  Jericho,  were  inctumd 
in  the  northern  kingdom.  A  part,  if  not  all, 
of  the  territory  of  Simeon  (I  Sam.  xxvii.  6; 
1  K.  xix.  3 ;  comp.  Jodx.  nx.  1 )  and  of  DaA 
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(2  Chr.  xi.  10;  comp.  Josh.  xix.  41,  42)  was 
recognized  as  belonging  to  Judah ;  and  in  the 
reigns  of  Abgah  and  Asa  the  soutliem  king- 
dom was  enlarged  by  some  additions  taken  out 
of  the  territory  of  Ephraim  (2  Chr.  xiii.  19, 
XV.  8,  xvii.  2).  A  singular  gaage  of  the 
growth  of  the  kingdom  of  Judim  is  supplied 
by  the  progressive  augmentation  of  the  army 
under  successive  kings.  It  would  be  out  of 
place  here  to  discuss  the  question  which  has 
oeen  raised  as  to  the  accuracy  of  these  num- 
bers. So  far  as  they  are  authentic,  it  may  be 
safely  reckoned  that  the  population  subject  to 
each  kinff  was  about  four  times  the  number  of 
the  fightmg  men  in  his  dominions.  Unless 
Judah  had  some  other  means  besides  pasture 
and  tillage  of  acquiring  wealth,  —  as  by  mari- 
time commerce  from  the  Red  Sea  ports,  or  (less 
probably)  ih>m  Joppa,  or  by  keeping  up  the  old 
trade  (1  K.  x.  28)  with  Egvpt,  —  it  seems  diffi- 
cult to  account  for  that  abilitv  to  accumulate 
wealth  which  supplied  the  Temple  treasury 
with  sufficient  store  to  invite  so  m^quontly  the 
hand  of  the  spoiler.  Egypt,  Damascus,  Sama- 
ria, Nineveh,  and  BabWon,  had  each  in  succes- 
sion a  share  of  the  pillage.  The  treasury  was 
emptied  by  Shishak  (1 IC.  xiv.  26),  asain  by 
Asa  (1  K.  XV.  18),  by  Jehoash  of  Judim  (2  IL 
xii.  18),  by  Jehoash  of  Israel  (2  K.  xiv.  14), 
by  Ahaz  (2  K.  xvi.  8),  by  Hezekiah  (2  K.  xviii. 
IfiK  and  by  Nebuchatlnezzar  (2  K.  xxiv.  13). 

The  kingdom  of  Judah  possessed  many  ad- 
vantages which  secured  for  it  a  longer  continu- 
ance uian  that  of  Israel.  A  firontier  less  ex- 
posed to  powerful  enemies,  a  soil  less  fertile;  a 
population  hardier  and  more  united,  a  fixed 
and  venerated  centre  of  administration  and 
religion,  an  hereditary  aristocracy  in  the  sacer- 
dotal order,  an  army  always  subordinate,  a  suc- 
cession of  kings  which  no  revolution  interrupt- 
ed, —  to  these  and  other  secondary  causes  is  to 
be  attributed  the  fact  that  Judah  survived  her 
more  populous  and  more  powerftd  sister  king- 
dom by  135  years,  and  lasted  fVom  B.C.  975  to 
B.C.  536.  (a.)  The  first  three  kings  of  Judah 
seem  to  have  cherished  the  hope  of  re-estab- 
lishing their  authority  over  the  Ten  Tribes ; 
for  sixty  years  there  was  war  between  them 
and  the  kings  of  Israel.  The  victory  achieved 
by  the  daring  Abijah  brought  to  Judah  a  tem- 
porary accession  of  territory.  Asa  appears  to 
nave  enlarged  it  still  farther.  (6.)  Hanani's 
remonstrance  (2  Chr.  xvi.  7)  prepares  us  for 
the  reversal  by  Jehoshaphat  of  the  policy  which 
Asa  pursued  towards  Israel  and  Damascus.  A 
close  alliance  sprang  up  with  strange  rapidity 
between  Judah  and  Israel.  Jehoshaphat,  active 
and  prosperous,  repelled  nomad  invaders  from 
the  aesert,  curbed  the  aggressive  spirit  of  his 
nearer  neighbors,  and  made  his  influence  felt 
even  among  the  Philistines  and  Arabians. 
Amaziah,  flushed  with  the  recovery  of  Edoro, 
provoked  a  war  with  his  more  powerful  con- 
temporarv  Jehoash,  the  conqueror  of  the  Syri- 
ans; and  Jerusalem  was  entered  and  plun- 
dered by  the  Israelites.  Under  Uzziah  and 
Jotham,  Judah  long  enjoyed  political  and  re- 
ligious prosperity,  tUl  Ahaz  became  the  tribu- 
tary ana  vassal  of  Tiglath-Pileser.  (c. )  Already 
in  the  fiital. grasp  of  Assyria,  Judah  was  yet 
spared  for  a  checkered  existence  of  almost 


another  century  and  a  half  after  the  tarmiii»> 
tion  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  The  oonsunK 
mation  of  the  ruin  came  upon  them  in  the 
destruction  of  the  Temple  by  the  hand  of  Ke- 
buzaradan,  amid  the  wauings  of  prophets,  and 
the  taunts  of  heathen  tribes  released  at  length 
firom  the  yoke  of  David. 

Ju^das,  the  Greek  form  of  the  Hebrew 
imme  Judah,  occurring  in  the  LXX.  and  N.  T. 
[L  1  Esd.  ix.  23.  [Judah,  3.1  —  2.  The 
third  son  of  Mattathias  (1  Mace.  li.  4).  [Mac- 
CABBB8.]  — 3.  The  son  of  Calphi,  a  Jewish 
general  under  Jonathan  (1  Mace.  xi.  70). — 
4.  A  Jew  occupying  a  conspicuous  position  at 
Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  the  mission  to  Aristo- 
bulus  [Aristobulub]  and  the  Egyptian  Jews 
(2  Mace.  i.  10).  —  6.  A  son  of  Simon,  and 
brother  of  Joannes  Hyrcanus  (1  Mace  xvi.  2), 
murdered  b^  Ptoleuueus  the  usurper,  either  at 
the  same  time  (c.  135  b.g.)  with  his  fiiUier 
(1  Mace.  xvi.  15  ff.),or  shortly  afterwards.  Ap.] 
—  6.  The  patriarch  Judah  (Matt  i.  2,  3). — 
7.  A  man  residing  at  Damascus,  in  "  the  street 
which  is  called  Straight,"  in  whose  house  Saul 
of  Tarsus  lodged  after  his  miraculous  conver- 
sion (Actsix.  11). 

Ju'das.  sumamed  Bar^sabas,  a  leading 
member  or  the  apostolic  church  at  Jerusalem 
(Acts  XV.  22),  enaued  with  the  gift  of  prophe- 
cy (ver.  32),  chosen  with  Silas  to  aooompauT 
Paul  and  Barnabas  as  delegates  to  the  church 
at  Antioch,  to  make  known  the  decree  concern* 
ing  the  terms  of  admission  of  the  Gentile  con- 
verts (ver.  27).  After  employing  their  propheti- 
cal i^ifts  for  the  confirmation  of  the  Syrian 
Chnstians  in  the  faith,  Judas  went  back  to 
Jerusalem.  Nodiing  fiirther  is  recorded  of 
him. 

Ju'das  of  Gkdil6e»  the  leader  of  a  popu- 
lar revolt  *'  in  the  days  of  the  taxing  "  (t.e.  the 
census,  under  the  prefecture  of  P.  Snip.  Qui 
rinus,  A.D.  6,  A.U.G.  759),  referred  to  by  Gama. 
liel  in  his  speech  before  the  Sanhedrim  (Acts 
v.  37).  According  to  Josephus  {Ant,  xviii. 
1,  §  1),  Judas  was  a  Gaulomte  of  the  dty  of 
Gamala,  probably  taking  his  name  of  Gall* 
lean  from  nis  insurrection  having  had  its  rise 
in  Galilee.  His  revolt  had  a  theocratic  charao* 
ter,  the  watchword  of  which  was,  "  We  have 
no  lord  or  master  but  God."  Judas  himself 
perished,  and  his  followers  were  dispersed.  With 
nis  fellow-insuxgent  Sadoc,  a  Pharisee,  Judas  is 
represented  by  Josephus  as  the  founder  of  a 
fourth  sect,  in  addition  to  the  Pharisees,  Sad- 
ducees,  and  Essenes.  The  Gaulonites,  as  his 
followers  were  called,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
doctrinal  ancestors  of  the  Zealots  and  Sicarii 
of  later  days. 

Ju^das  Ifloar'iot.  He  is  sometimes  called 
"  the  son  of  Simon ''  (John  vi.  71,  xiii.  2,  26), 
but  more  commonly  (Uie  three  Synoptic  Gos- 
pels give  no  other  name)  Iscariotes  (Matt  x.  4 ; 
Mark  iii.  19 ;  Luke  vi.  16,  &c.).  In  the  three 
lists  of  the  Twelve  there  is  added  in  each  case 
the  fact  that  he  was  the  betrayer.  The  name 
Iscariot  has  received  many  interpretations  more 
or  less  conjectural.  The  most  probable  are^ 
(1)  From  Kerioth  (Josh.  xv.  25),  in  the  tribe 
of  Judah.  On  this  hypothesis  his  position 
among  the  Twelve,  the  rest  of  whom  oelonged 
to  Galilee  (Acts  ii.  7),  would  be  exceptioiud; 
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And  this  has  led  to  — (2)  From  Kartlui  in 
UaUlee  (Kartan,  A.  V.,  Josh.  xxi.  32).  (3) 
From  tafiiea,  a  leathern  apron,  the  name  being 
applied  to  him  aa  the  bearer  of  the  bag,  and  » 
Judas  with  the  apron.  Of  the  life  of  Judas, 
before  the  appearance  of  his  name  in  the  lists 
of  the  apostles,  we  know  absolutely  nothing. 
What  that  appearance  implies,  howerer,  is  that 
he  had  previously  declared  himself  a  disciple. 
He  was  drawn,  as  the  others  were,  by  the 
preaching  of  the  Baptist,  or  his  own  Messianic 
hopes,  or  the  ''  gracious  words  "  of  the  new 
TeachOT,  to  leave  his  former  life,  and  to  obey 
the  call  of  the  Prophet  of  Naaareth.  The 
choioe  was  not  made,  we  must  remember,  with- 
out a  prevision  of  its  issue  (John  vi.  64).  We 
can  hardly  expect  to  solve  the  question  why 
such  a  man  was  chosen  for  such  an  office.  The 
germs  of  the  evil,  in  all  likelihood,  unfolded 
themselves  gradually.  The  rules  to  which  the 
Twelve  were  subject  in  their  first  ioumey  (Matt 
X.  9,  10)  sheltered  him  from  the  temptation 
that  would  have  been  most  dangerous  to  him. 
The  new  form  of  life,  of  which  we  find  the 
first  traces  in  Luke  viii.  3,  brought  that  temp- 
tation with  it  As  soon  as  the  Twelve  were 
recognized  as  a  body,  travelling  hither  and 
thitl^  with  their  Master,  receiving  money  and 
other  ofierines,  and  redistributing  what  they 
received  to  &»  poor,  it  became  necessary  that 
some  one  should  act  as  the  steward  and  al- 
moner of  the  small  society,  and  this  fell  to 
Judas  (John  xii.  6,  xiii.  29),  either  as  having 
the  gins  that  qualified  him  for  it,  or,  as  we 
may  conjecture,  from  his  character,  because  he 
sought  it,  or,  as  some  have  imagined,  in  rotar 
lion  from  time  to  time.  The  Galilean  or 
Judsan  peasant  found  himself  intrusted  with 
larger  sums  of  money  than  before,  and  with 
this  there  came  covetousness,  unfaithfulness, 
embezzlement  It  was  impossible  after  this 
that  he  could  feel  at  ease  with  One  who  asserted 
so  clearly  and  sharply  the  laws  of  faithfulness, 
duty,  unselfishness.  The  narrative  of  Matt 
xxvi.,  Mark  xiv.,  places  this  history  in  close  con- 
nection with  the  met  of  the  betrayal.  It  leaves 
die  motives  of  the  betrayer  to  ooi^ecture.  The 
mere  love  of  money  mav  have  been  strong 
enough  to  make  him  clutch  at  the  bribe  ofibred 
him.  Mingled  with  this  there  may  have  been 
some  feeling  of  vindictiveness,  a  vague,  con- 
fused desire  to  show  that  he  had  power  to  stop 
the  career  of  the  teacher  who  had  reproved  him. 
There  may  have  been  the  thought  that,  after 
ail,  the  betrayal  could  do  no  harm,  that  bis 
Master  would  prove  his  innocence,  or  by  some 
supernatural  manifestation  effect  his  escajw. 

Another  motive  has  been  suggested  of  an 
entirely  difierent  kind,  altering  altogether  the 
character  of  the  act  Not  the  love  of  money, 
nor  revenge,  nor  fear,  nor  disappointment,  but 
policy  a  subtle  plan  to  force  on  the  hour  of 
the  triumph  of  tne  Messianic  kingdom,  the  be- 
lief that  for  this  service  he  would  receive  as  high 
m  place  as  Peter,  or  James,  or  John ;  this  it  was 
tbat  made  him  the  traitor.  Ingenious  as  this 
is,  it  fells  for  that  very  reason.' 


>  The  hypothesis,  so  liahtly  dUmtssed.  has  a 
_irlt  higher  than  that  ofingenaity,~the  merit 
of  aeoottiitlngfor  JadM*s  eondaet  thronchoat.  In  a 
•tamile,  nataral,  eonsisteiit  manner. — flS>t 


Of  the  other  motives  that  have  been  assigned, 
we  need  not  care  to  fix  on  an^  one  as  that  which 
singly  led  him  on.  During  the  days  that 
intervened  between  the  supper  at  6ethany 
and  the  Paschal  or  quasi-Pascnal  gathering,  he 
appeared  to  have  concealed  his  treachery.  At 
the  last  Supper  he  is  present,  looking  forward 
to  the  consummation  of  his  guilt  as  drawing 
nearer  every  hour.  Then  come  the  sorrowful 
words  which  showed  him  that  his  design  was 
known.  "  One  of  you  shall  betray  me.  Af- 
ter this  there  comes  on  him  that  paroxysm  and 
insanity  of  guilt  as  of  one  whose  human  soul 
was  possessed  by  the  Spirit  of  Evil  —  **  Satan 
entered  into  him  "  (John  xiii.  27).  He  knows 
that  garden  in  whicn  his  Master  and  his  com- 
panions had  so  often  rested  after  the  weary- 
work  of  the  day.  He  comes,  accompanied  by 
a  band  of  officers  and  servants  (John  xviii.  3)^ 
with  the  kiss  which  was  probably  the  usual 
salutation  of  the  disciples.  The  words  of  Je- 
sus, calm  and  gentle  as  they  were,  showed 
that  this  was  what  imbittered  the  treachery, 
and  made  the  sufiering  it  infiicted  more  acuto 
(Luke  xxii.  48).  What  followed  in  the  con-> 
fusion  of  that  night  the  Gospels  do  not  re- 
cord. The  fever  of  the  crime  passed  away. 
There  came  back  on  him  the  recollection  of 
the  sinless  righteousness  of  the  Master  he  had 
wronged  (Matt,  xxvii.  3).  He  repented,  and 
his  guilt  and  all  that  had  tempted  nim  to  it  bo- 
came  hateful.  He  hurls  the  money,  which 
the  priests  refused  to  take,  into  the  sanctnarj 
whore  they  were  assembled.  For  him  there  is 
no  longer  sacrifice  or  propitiation.  He  is  "  the 
son  of  perdition  "  (John  xvii.  12).  "  He  de- 
parted, and  went  and  hanged  himself"  (Matt 
xxvii.  5).  He  went  "unto  his  own  place" 
(Acts  i.  25).  We  have  in  Acts  i.  another  ac- 
count of  the  cireumstanoes  of  his  death,  which 
it  is  not  easy  to  harmonize  with  that  given  by 
St  Matthew.  There  it  is  stated  —(1)  That, 
instead  of  throwing  the  money  into  the  temple, 
he  bought  a  field  with  it  (2)  That,  instead  of 
hanging  himself,  "  falling  headlong,  he  burst 
asunder  in  the  midst,  and  all  his  bowels  gushed 
out"  (3)  That  for  this  reason,  and  not  be- 
cause the  priests  had  bought  it  wiih  the  price  of 
blood,  the  field  was  called  Aceldama.  Receiv- 
ing boUi  as  authentic,  we  are^et  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  explanation  is  to  be  found  in 
some  unknown  series  of  facts,  of  which  we 
have  but  two  fragmentary  narratives. 

Jude,  or    Ju^das,   Lebbe^oB    and 

Thadde'OB  ( A.  V.  "  Judas  the  brother  of 
James"),  one  of  the  twelve  apostles ;  a  mem- 
ber, together  with  his  namesake  "Iscariot," 
James  the  son  of  Alphnus,  and  Simon  Ze- 
lotes,  of  the  last  of  the  three  sections  of 
the  apostolic  body.  The  name  Judas  only, 
without  anv  distinguishing  mark,  occurs  in  the 
lists  given  by  St.  Luke  vi.  16;  Acts  i.  13;  and 
in  John  xiv.  22  (where  we  find  "Judas,  not 
Iscariot "  among  the  apostles) ;  but  the  apostle 
has  been  generally  identified  with  "Lebbcus 
whose  surname  was  Thaddeus"  (Matt.  x.  3; 
Mark  iii.  18).  Much  difference  of  opinion 
has  existed  from  the  earliest  times  as  to  the 
right  interpretation  of  the  words  'lovdar 
*l€uculkv.  The  generally  received  opinion  is, 
that  the  A.  y.  is  right  in  translating  "  Jn- 
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das  the  brother  of  James."  Bat  we  prefer 
to  follow  nearlj  all  the  most  eminent  critical 
attthorities,  and  render  the  words  "  Judas  the 
ton  of  James."  The  name  of  Jude  only  oc- 
curs once  in  the  Gospel  narrative  (John  xir. 
as).  Nothing  is  certainlj  known  of  the  later 
history  of  the  apostle.  Tradition  connects 
him  with  the  foundation  of  the  ehnrch  at 
Edessa. 

Ju'das,  the  Iiord's  brotheir.   Among 

the  brethren  of  our  Lord  mentioned  by  the 
people  of  Nasareth  (Afatt  xiii.  55 ;  Mark  vi.  3) 
occurs  a  "  Judas/'  who  has  been  sometimes  iden- 
tified with  the  apostle  of  the  same  name.  It 
has  been  considered  with  more  probability  that 
he  was  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  which  bears 
the  name  of  ''Jude  the  brother  of  James." 
Eusebius  giTes  us  an  interesting  tradition  (H. 
E,  iii.  ao,  d<2)  of  two  grandsons  of  Jude. 

Jude,  Episde  of.  I.  Its  authonkip.  — 
The  writer  or  this  Epistle  styles  himselfi  Ter. 
1,  ''Jude  the  brother  of  James,"  and  has  been 
usually  identified  with  the  apostle  Judas  Leb- 
bflBus  or  Thaddnus  (Luke  vi.  16).  But  there 
are  Btxoag  reasons  for  renderinj^  the  words 
"  Judas  ^  son  of  James : "  and  inasmuch  as 
the  author  appears,  rer.  1 7,  to  distinguish  him- 
self from  Uie  apostles,  we  may  a^ree  with  em- 
inent critics  in  attributing  the  Epistle  to  anoth- 
er author.  The  most  probable  conclusion  is 
that  the  aothor  was  Jade,  one  of  the  brethren 
of  Jesus,  aad  brother  of  James,  not  the  apos- 
tle the  son  of  Alphs»us,  but  the  Bishop  of  Je- 
rusalem.—II.  Gemun6iumandcanomeit¥.  —  Al- 
though the  Epistle  of  Jude  is  one  of  the  so- 
caUod  AfUilegomatOj  and  its  canonicitv  was 
questioned  in  the  eariiest  ages  of  the  Church, 
tnere  never  was  any  doubt  of  its  genuineness 
among  those  by  whom  it  was  known.  The 
question  was  nerer  whether  it  was  the  work  of 
an  impostor,  but  whether  its  author  was  of  suf- 
ficient weight  to  warrant  ito  admission  into  the 
Canon.  This  (|nesti<m  was  gradually  decided 
in  its  favor.  It  is  wanting  in  the  PesUto,  nor 
is  there  any  traee  of  its  use  by  the  Asiatic 
churches  up  to  the  commencement  of  the  4th 
century ;  but  it  is  quoted  as  apostolic  by  Eph- 
rem  Syrus.  The  earliest  notioe  of  the  EyitnHa 
is  in  the  fiunons  Mnratorian  Fragment  (ehrca 
A.D.  170^.  Clement  of  Alexandria  is  the  first 
father  of  the  Church  by  whom  it  is  reoogniied. 
Eusebius  also  informs  m  {H.  E.  vi.  14)  that  it 
was  among  the  books  of  Canonical  Scripture, 
of  which  explanations  were  given  in  the  Hy- 
potyptmm  of  Clement.  Origen  refers  to  it  ex- 
pressly as  the  work  of  the  Lord's  brother-  Of 
the  liatia  Fathers^  Tertullian  once  expressly 
cites  this  Epistle  as  the  work  of  an  apostle, 
as  does  Jerome.  The  Epistle  is  also  quoted  by 
Malchian,  a  presbyter  of  Antioeh,  and  by  Pal- 
ladius,  and  is  contained  in  the  Laodiosne  (a.d. 
363),  Carthaginian  (397),  and  so-called  Apostolic 
Catalogues,  as  well  as  in  those  emanating  from. 
the  charohes  of  the  East  and  West,  wi^  the 
exception  of  the  Synopsis  of  Chrysostom,  and 
those  of  Cassiodorus  and  Ebed  Jesu. 

in.  Time  and  phue  of  writing.  —  Here  all  is 
conjecture.  The  autlior  being  not  absolutely 
certain,  there  are  no  external  grounds  for  de- 
ciding the  point ;  and  the  internal  evidence  is 
but  smaU.    Lardner  places  it  between  a.d.  64 


and  66,  Davidson  before  a.d.  70,  Oredner  a.i». 
80,  Calmet,  Estius,  Witsius,  and  Neander,  a^ 
ter  the  death  of  all  the  apostles  but  John,  and 
perhaps  after  the  foil  of  Jerusalem.  There  are 
no  data  from  which  to  determine  the  plaoe  of 
¥rriting.  —  I V.  For  what  readers  dengiwd. — 
The  liaderB  are  nowhere  expressly  defined. 
The  address  ( ver.  1 )  is  applicable  to  Christiana 
generally,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  body  of 
the  Epistle  to  limit  its  reference.  —V.  Ita  Afect 
and  eonteHtt.  —  The  object  of  the  Epistle  is 
plainly  enough  announced,  ver.  3  :  the  reason 
for  this  exhortation  Is  ^ven  ver.  4.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  Epistle  m  almost  entirely  occu- 
pied by  a  minute  depiction  of  the  adversaries 
of  the  foith.  The  Epistle  closes  by  briefly  re- 
minding the  readers  of  the  oft-repeated  predic- 
tion of  the  apostles— among  whom  the  writer 
seems  not  to  rank  himself — that  the  foith 
would  be  assailed  by  such  enemies  as  he  has  ^ 
picted  (ver.  17-19),  exhorting  them  to  maintain 
their  own  steadfostness  in  the  foith  (ver.  fiO,  21 ), 
while  they  earnestly  sought  to  rescue  others 
from  the  corrupt  exampw  of  those  lioeRtions 
livers  (ver.  22,  23),  and  commending  them  to 
tiie  power  of  God  in  language  which  forciUy 
recslls  the  closing  benediction  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans  (ver.  24, 25  ;  cf.  Rom.  xvi.  25-27). 
This  Epistle  presents  one  peculiarity,  which,  as 
we  learn  from  St.  Jerome,  caused  its  authority 
to  be  impugned  in  very  eariy  times  —  the  sup- 
posed citation  of  apocrvphal  writings  (ver.  9, 14, 
15).  The  former  of  uese  passages,  containing 
the  reference  to  the  contest  of  the  arehanm 
Michael  and  the  Deril "  about  the  body  of  Mo- 
ses," was  supposed  by  Origen  to  have  been 
fofunded  on  a  Jewish  work  called  the  "As- 
sumption of  Moses."  As  regards  the  supposed 
(potation  firora  the  book  of  Enoch,  the  oues- 
tion  IS  not  so  clear  whether  St.  Jude  is  maxfaig 
a  citation  froni  a  work  already  in  the  hands  or 
his  readers,  or  is  employing  a  traditiottcry 
prophecy  not  at  that  time  committed  to  wrii> 
ing.  — Yl.  Rdatien  between  the  Eniedee  rf  Jude 
and  2  Peter.  —  It  is  familiar  to  all  that  the  lar- 
ger portion  of  this  Epistle  (ver.  3-16)  is  ahnost 
identical  in  language  and  suliject  with  a  part 
of  the  Second  Episue  of  Peter  (2  Pet.  ii.  1-19). 
This  question  is  examined  in  the  article  Pb- 

TBR,  SBOOND  EpISTLB  OF. 

Judges.  The  administration  of  justice  in 
all  early  Eastern  nations,  as  amongst  tlie  Ambs 
of  the  desert  to  this  day,  rests  with  the  patri- 
archal seniors ;  tin  judges  being  the  heads  of 
tribes,  or  of  chief  houses  in  a  (nbe.  Thus  in 
the  book  of  Job  (xxix.  7,  8,  9)  the  patriarchal 
magnate  is  represented  as  going  fo«rth  "  to  the 
gate"  amidst  the  respectful  silence  of  ^ders, 
princes,  and  nobles  (eomp.  xxxii.  9).  During 
the  oppression  of  Egypt,  the  nascent  people 
would  necessarily  have  fow  questions  att  law  to 
plead.  When  they  emerged  from  this  oppres- 
sion into  national  existence,  the  want  of  a  ma* 
chinery  of  judicature  began  to  press.  The  pa- 
triarchal seniors  did  not  instantly  assume  the 
function,  having  probaUv  been  depressed  by 
bondage  till  rendered  unfn  for  it.  rerhaps  for 
these  reasons,  Moses  at  first  took  the  whole 
burden  of  judicature  upon  himself,  then  at  the 
suggestion  of  Jethro  (Ex.  xvHi,  14-24)  insti- 
tuted judges  over  numerically  graduated  §•» 
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tk>nfl  of  the  people.  These  were  chosen  for 
their  moral  fitness;  hut  from  Deut  L  15,  16, 
we  may  infer  that  they  were  taken  from  amongst 
those  to  whom  primogeniture  woald  have  as- 
signed it  The  judge  was  reckoned  a  sacred 
gSTSon,  and  secured  e?en  from  verbal  ii^juries. 
eeking  a  decision  at  law  is  called  "  inquiring 
of  God^'  ( Ex.  xviu.  1 5 ).  The  term  "  gods  "  is 
actually  applied  to  judges  {Ex.  xxi.  6;  comp. 
Ps.  Ixxxii.  1,6).  But  besides  the  sacred  dimi- 
ty thus  given  to  the  onlv  royal  function,  which, 
under  the  Theocracy,  fay  in  human  hands,  it 
was  made  popular  by  being  vested  in  those  who 
led  public  feeling.  The  judges  were  disciplined 
in  smaller  matters,  and,  uncfor  Moses'  own  eye, 
for  greater  ones.  When,  however,  the  com- 
mandment, "judges  and  officers  shalt  thou 
midLC  thee  in  all  th^  gates"  (Deut.  xvi.  18), 
came  to  be  fulfilled  in  Canaan,  there  were  the 
following  sources  from  which  those  officials 
might  be  supplied :  —  1st,  the  er  officio  jud^res, 
or  their  successors,  as  chosen  by  Moses ;  2dly, 
any  surplus  left  of  patriarchal  seniors,  when 
they  were  taken  out  (as  has  been  shown  from 
Deut.  i.  15,  16)  from  that  class;  and  3dly,  the 
Levites.  The  Hebrews  were  sensitive  as  re- 
gards the  administration  of  justice.  The  fact 
that  justice  reposed  on  a  popular  basis  of  ad- 
ministration largely  contributed  to  keep  up  that 
spirit  of  independence,  which  is  the  ultimate 
cneck  on  all  perversions  of  the  tribunal.  The 
popular  aristocracy  of  heads  of  tribes,  sections 
of  tribes,  or  families,  is  found  to  fall  into  two 
main  orders  of  varying  nomenclature.  The 
more  common  name  for  the  higher  order  is 
"  princes,"  and  for  the  lower  "  elders  "  (Ju<l£f' 
Till.  14 ;  Ex.  ii.  14 ;  Job  xxix.  7,  8,  9 ;  Ezr.  x. 
8).  These  orders  were  the  popiUar  element  of 
judicature.  On  the  other  nand  the  Levitical 
body  was  imbued  with  a  keen  sense  of  alle- 
giance to  God  as  the  Author  of  Law,  and  to 
the  Covenant  as  His  embodiment  of  it,  and 
soon  gained  whatever  forensic  experience  and 
erudition  those  simple  times  could  yield ;  hence 
they  brought  to  the  judicial  task  the  legd  acu- 
men and  sense  of  general  principles  which  com- 
plemented the  ruder  lay  element  To  return 
to  the  firet  or  popular  branch,  there  is  reason  to 
think,  from  the  general  concurrence  of  phrase- 
ology amidst  much  diversity,  that  in  every  city 
these  two  ranks  of  "princes"  and  "elders" 
had  their  analogies.  The  Levites  also  were 
apportioned,  on  the  whole,  equally  among  the 
tribes ;  and  if  they  preserved  their  limits,  there 
were  probably  few  parts  of  Palestine  beyond  a 
dav's  journey  from  a  Levitical  city.  One  ^^reat 
hold  which  the  priesthood  had,  in  their  juris- 
diction, upon  men's  ordinary  life,  was  the  cus- 
todv  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  standard  weights 
and  measures,  to  which,  in  cases  of  dispute, 
reference  was  doubtless  made.  Above  all  tnese, 
the  high-priest  in  the  ante-regal  period  was  the 
resort  in  difficult  cases  (Deut  xvii.  12),  as  the 
chief  jurist  of  the  nation,  who  would  in  case  of 
need  be  perhaps  oracularly  directed;  yet  we 
bear  of  none  acting  as  judge  save  Eli.  It  is 
also  a  fact  of  some  weight,  negatively,  that 
none  of  the  special  deliverera  called  Judges 
was  of  priestly  lineage,  or  even  became  as  much 
noted  as  Deborah,  a  woman.  This  seems  to 
show  that  any  central  action  of  the  high-priest 
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on  national  unity  was  null ;  and  of  this  supmft. 
acy,  had  it  existed  in  force,  the  judicial  pre- 
rogative was  the  main  element  This  function 
of  the  priesthood,  being,  it  may  be  presumed, 
in  abeyance  during  the  period  of  the  Judges, 
seems  to  have  merged  in  the  monarchy.  The 
kingdom  of  Saul  suffered  too  severely  from  ex- 
ternal foes  to  allow  civil  matters  much  promi- 
nence. In  David's  reign,  it  was  evidently  the 
rule  for  the  king  to  hear  causes  in  person. 
The  same  class  of  cases  which  were  reserved 
for  Moses  would  probably  fall  to  his  lot ;  and 
the  high-priest  was  of  course  ready  to  assist  the 
monarch.  This  is  further  presumable  from  the 
fact  that  no  officer  analo^us  to  a  chief  justice 
ever  appears  under  the  kings.  Perhaps  the  ar- 
rangements, mentioned  in  1  Chr.  xxiii.  4,  xxvi. 
29,  may  have  been  made  to  meet  the  need  of 
suitors.  Li  Solomon's  character,  whose  reign 
of  peace  would  surely  be  fertile  in  civil  ques- 
tions, the  "  wisdom  to  judge "  was  the  fitting 
first  (quality  (1  K.  iii.  9;  comp.  Ps.  Ixxii.  1-4). 
As  a  judge,  Solomon  shines  "in  all  his  glory  ^' 
(1  K.  iii.  16,  &c.).  It  18  likely  that  royalty  in 
Israel  was  ultimately  unfavorable  ti  the  local 
independence  connected  with  tlie  jua'cature  of 
the  "princes  "  and  "  elders  "  in  the  territory  and 
cities  of  each  tribe,  and  the  Levites  generally 
superseded  the  local  elders  in  the  administra- 
tion of  justice.  But  subsec^uently,  when  the 
Levites  withdrew  from  the  kingdom  of  the  teii 
tribes,  judicial  elders  probably  again  filled  the 
gap.  One  more  chans®  is  noticeable  in  the  pre- 
Baoylonian  period.  The  "  princes  "  constantly 
appear  as  a  powerful  political  body,  increasing 
in  mfiuence  and  privileges,  and  having  a  fixea 
centre  of  action  at  Jerusalem ;  till,  in  the  reign 
of  Zedekiah,  they  seem  to  exercise  some  of  uo 
duties  of  a  privy  council,  and  especially  a  col- 
lective jurisdiction  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  21 ;  Jer.  xxvi. 
10,  16).  Still,  although  fkr  changed  fVom  itt 
broad  and  simple  basis  in  the  earlier  period,  the 
administration  of  justice  had  little  resembling 
the  set  and  rigid  system  of  the  Sanhedrim  of 
later  times.  This  last  chan^  arose  firom  the 
fact  that  the  patriarchal  seniority,  degenerate 
and  corrupted  as  it  became  before  the  Captivity, 
was  by  that  event  broken  op,  and  a  new  basis 
of  judicature  had  to  be  sought  for.  With  re- 
gard to  the  forms  of  procedure,  little  more  ia 
known  than  may  be  gathered  from  the  two  ex- 
amples, Bttth  iv.  2,  of  a  civil,  and  1  K.  xxi. 
8-14,  of  a  criminal  character ;  to  which,  as  a 
specimen  of  royal  summary  jurisdiction,  may 
M  added  the  well-known  "judgment "  of  Solo- 
mon. There  is  no  mention  of  any  distinctive 
dress  or  badge  as  pertaining  to  the  judicial  offi- 
cer. The  use  of  the  "white  asses "  (Judg.  v. 
10),  by  those  who  "sit  in  judgment,"  iiras  per- 
haps a  convenient  distinctive  mark  for  them 
when  journeying  where  they  would  not  usually 
be  personally  known. 

Judges,  Book  of*  I.  TUU.  —  As  the  his- 
tory of  the  Judges  occupies  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  narrative,  and  is  at  the  same  time 
the  history  of  the  people,  the  title  of  the  whole 
book  is  derived  from  that  portion.  —  II.  At- 
ranffemmt.  —  The  book  at  first  sight  may  be 
divided  into  two  parts,  —  i.-xyi.  and  xvii.-xxi. 
A.  i.-xvi.  —  The  subdivisions  are*-* (a)  i.-ii. 
5,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  first  Intro* 
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dnction,  ^ving  a  summanr  of  the  results  of  the 
war  earned  on  aeainst  the  Canaanitcs  by  the 
several  tribes  on  the  west  of  Jordan  after  Josh- 
ua's death,  and  fbnning  a  continuation  of  Josh, 
(b)  ii.  6-iii.  6.  —  This  is  a  second  intro- 


xu. 


duction,  standing  in  nearer  relation  to  the  fol 
lowing  history,  (c)  iii.  7-xvi.  —  The  words, 
"  and  the  children  of  Israel  did  evil  in  the  sight 
of  the  Lord,"  which  had  been  already  used  in 
ii.  11,  are  employed  to  introduce  the  mstory  of 
the  13  Judges  comprised  in  this  book.  An  ac- 
coant  of  six  of  these  13  is  ^ven  at  greater  or  less 
length.  The  account  of  uie  remaining  seven  is 
very  short,  and  merely  attached  to  the  longer 
narratives.  We  may  observe  in  general  on  this 
portion  of  the  book,  that  it  is  almost  entirely  a 
nistoxy  of  the  wars  of  deliverance. 

B.  xyii.-xxi.  —  This  part  has  no  formal 
connection  with  the  preceding,  and  is  often 
called  an  appendix.  No  mention  of  the  Judges 
occurs  in  it.  It  contains  allusions  to  *'  the  house 
of  God,"  the  ark,  and  the  high-priest.  The  pe- 
riod to  which  the  narrative  relates  is  simply 
marked  by  the  expression,  "  when  there  was  no 
kine  in  Israel"  (xix.  1 ;  cf.  xviii.  1).  It  re- 
cords (a)  the  conquest  of  Laish  b^  a  portion  of 
the  tribe  of  Dan,  and  the  establishment  there 
of  the  idolatrous  worship  of  Jehovah  already 
instituted  by  Micah  in  Mount  Ephraim.  (6) 
The  almost  total  extinction  of  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin. The  date  is  marked  by  the  mention  of 
f'hinehas,  the  grandson  of  Aaron  (xx.  28). — 
HI.  Design.  —  There  is  a  unity  of  plan  in  i.> 
xvi.,  the  clew  to  which  is  stated  in  ii.  16-19. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  design  to  en- 
force the  view  there  expressed.  But  the  words 
of  that  passage  must  not  be  pressed  too  closely. 
It  is  a  generu  review  of  the  collective  history  of 
Israel  during  the  time  of  the  Judges,  the  details 
of  which,  in  their  varying  aspects,  are  given 
faithfully  as  the  narrative  proceeds.  The  exist- 
ence of  this  design  may  lead  us  to  suspect  that 
Ave  have  not  a  complete  history  of  the  times,  a 
fact  which  is  clear  from  the  book  itself  We 
liave  only  accounts  of  parts  of  the  nation  at  any 
one  time.  —  IV.  Materials,  —  The  author  must 
have  found  certain  parts  of  his  book  in  a  defi- 
nite shape:  e,g.  the  words  of  the  prophet  (ii. 
1-5),  the  song  of  Deborah  (v.),  Jotham's  par- 
able (ix.  7-20:  see  also  xiv.  14, 18,  xv.  7,  16). 
How  far  these  and  the  rest  of  his  materials  came 
to  him  already  written  is  a  matter  of  doubt. 
Hiivemick  only  recognizes  the  use  of  documents 
in  the  appendix.  Other  critics,  however,  trace 
them  throughout.  Bertheau  says  that  the  dif- 
ference of  the  diction  in  the  principal  narratives, 
coupled  wiUi  the  fact  that  they  are  united  in  one 
plan,  points  to  the  incorporation  of  parts  of 
previous  histories. 

v.  Relation  to  other  Books.  —  (A)  to  Joshua. 
—  Josh,  xv.-xxi.  must  be  compared  with  Judg. 
i.  in  order  to  understand  fully  how  far  the 
several  tribes  failed  in  expelling  the  people 
of  Canaan.  The  book  begins  with  a  reference 
to  Joshua's  death,  and  ii.  6-9  resumes  the  nar- 
rative, suspended  by  i.-ii.  5,  with  the  same 
words  as  are  used  in  concluding  the  histoxy  of 
Joshaa  (xxiv.  28-^1).  In  addition  to  this  the 
following  passages  appear  to  be  common  to  the 
two  books: — compare  Judg.  i.  10-15,  20,  21, 
27,  29,  with  Josh.  xv.  13,  14-19,  63,  xvii.  12, 


xvi.  10.  A  reference  to  the  conquest  of  Lttak 
(Judg.  xviii.)  oocure  in  Josh.  xix.  47.  (B)  to 
the  TOoks  of  Samuel  and  Kings. — We  And  in 
i.  28, 30, 33,  35,  a  number  of  towns  upon  which, 
*'  when  Israel  was  strong,"  a  tribute  of  bond- 
service was  levied :  this  is  supposed  by  some  to 
refer  to  the  time  of  Solomon  (1  K.  ix.  13-22). 
The  conduct  of  Saul  towaras  the  Kenitea 
(1  Sam.  XV.  6),  and  that  of  David  (1  Sam.  xxx. 
29),  is  explained  by  i.  16.  A  reference  to  the 
continuance  of  the  Philistine  wars  is  implied  in 
xiii.  5.  The  allusion  to  Abimelech  (2  Sam. 
xi.  21)  is  explained  by  ch.  ix.  Chapters  xvii.- 
xxi.  and  the  book  of  Ruth  are  more  inde- 
pendent ;  but  thev  have  a  general  reference  to 
the  subsequent  nistoiy.  The  question  now 
arises  whether  this  book  forms  one  link  in  an 
historical  series,  or  whether  it  has  a  closer  con- 
nection either  with  those  that  precede  or  follow 
it.  Its  form  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  was  not  an  independent  book  originallv. 
The  history  ceases  with  Samson,  excluding  ^li 
and  Samuel;  and  then  at  this  point  two  his- 
torical pieces  are  added,  xvii.-xxi.  and  the  book 
of  Rutn,  independent  of  the  general  plan  and 
of  each  other. 

VI.  Date.  —  The  only  guide  to  the  date  of 
this  book  which  we  find  in  ii.  6-xvi.  is  the 
expression  **  unto  this  day,  *  the  last  occurrence 
of  which  (xv.  19)  implies  some  distance  from 
the  time  of  Samson.  But  i.  21,  according  to 
the  most  natural  explanation,  would  indicate  a 
date,  for  this  chapter  at  least,  previous  to  the 
taking  of  Jehus  by  David  (2  Sam.  v.  6-9). 
Again,  we  should  at  first  sight  suppose  i.  28, 
30,  33,  35,  to  belong  to  the  time  of  the  Judces; 
but  these  passages  are  taken  by  most  modem 
critics  as  pointing  to  the  time  of  Solomon  (cf. 
1  K.  ix.  21).  i.-xvi.  may  therefore  have  been 
originally,  as  Ewald  thinlu,  the  commencement 
of  a  laiger  work  reaching  down  to  above  a  cen- 
tury after  Solomon.  A^n,  the  writer  of  the 
appendix  lived  when  Shiloh  was  no  long^  a 
religions  centre  (xviii.  31);  he  was  acquainted 
wiu  the  regal  fbrm  of  government  (xvii.  6,  xviii. 
1 ).  There  is  some  doubt  as  to  xviii.  30.  It  is 
thought  by  some  to  ref^r  to  the  Philistine  op- 
pression. But  it  seems  more  probable  that  the 
Assyrian  captivity  is  intended,  m  which  case  the 
writer  must  have  lived  after  721  b.o.  The 
whole  book  therefore  must  have  taken  its  pres- 
ent shape  after  that  date.  And  if  we  adopt 
Ewald's  view,  that  Judges  to  2  Kings  form  one 
book,  the  final  arran^^ement  of  the  whole  must 
have  been  after  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  Jehoi- 
achin's  captivitv,  or  B.C.  562  (2  K.  xxv.  27). 
—  VII.  Cnronology.  —  The  time  commonly  as> 
signed  to  the  period  contained  in  this  book  is 
299  yean.  Tne  dates  which  are  given  amount 
to  410  ^ears  when  reckoned  consecutively ;  and 
Acts  xiii.  20  would  show  that  this  was  the  com- 
putation commonly  adopted,  as  the  450  yean 
seem  to  result  from  adding  40  yean  for  Eli 
to  the  410  of  this  book.  But  a  difilculty  is 
created  by  xi.  26,  and  in  a  still  greater  d^ree 
by  1  K.  vi.  1,  where  the  whole  period  from  the 
Exodus  to  the  building  of  the  temple  is  stated 
as  480  years  (440,  LXX.).  On  the  whole,  it 
seems  safer  to  give  up  the  attempt  to  ascertain 
the  chronology  exactly.  The  suooessive  nar- 
ratives give  us  the  history  of  only  parts  of  the 
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oonntry,  and  m»m  of  the  oocorrences  may  have 
been  oontemporary  (x.  7). 

Judgment-fiall.  The  word  praUfrium 
is  so  translated  five  times  in  the  A.  V.  of  the 
N.  T. ;  and  in  those  five  passages  it  denotes  two 
different  places.  1.  In  John  xviii.  28,  33, 
xxix.  9,  it  is  the  residence  which  Filate  occu- 
pied when  he  visited  Jerusalem.  The  site  of 
Pilate's  prstorium  in  Jerusalem  has  given  rise 
to  much  dispute,  some  supposing  it  to  be  the 
palace  of  Kin^  Herod,  others  the  tower  of  An- 
tonia;  but  itlias  been  shown  elsewhere  that 
the  latter  was  probablv  tlie  prstorium,  which 
was  then  and  long  afierwaras  the  citfidel  of 
Jerusalem.  2.  In  Acts  xxiii.  35,  Herod's  judg- 
ment-hall or  prstorium  in  CsBsarea  was  doubt- 
less a  part  of  tnat  magnificent  range  of  buildings, 
the  erection  of  which  1>7  King  Herod  is  descriMd 
in  Josephns.  — The  word  "  pdace,"  or  "  Caesar's 
court,'  in  the  A.  V.  of  Phil.  i.  13,  is  a  transla- 
tion of  the  same  word  prstorium.  It  may  here 
have  denoted  the  quarter  of  that  detachment  of 
the  Prastorian  Guards  which  was  in  immediate 
attendance  upon  the  emperor,  and  had  bairacks 
in  Mount  Palatine. 

Ju^dith.  L  The  daiu^hter  of  Beeri  the 
Hittite,  and  wife  of  Esau  (Gen.  xxvi.  34).  —  2. 
The  heroine  of  the  apociyphal  book  which  bears 
her  name,  who  appears  as  an  ideal  type  of  piety 
(Jud.  viii.  6),  beauty  (xi.  21),  courage,  and 
chastity  (xvi.  22  ff.).  Her  supposed  descent 
from  Simeon  |ix.  2),  and  the  manner  in  which 
she  refers  to  his  cruel  deed  (Gen.  xxxiv.  25  IT.), 
mark  the  conception  of  the  character,  which 
evidently  belongs  to  a  period' of  stem  and  peril- 
ous connict.    Ap. 

Ja'dith,  the  Book  of,  like  that  of  Toblt, 

belongs  to  the  earliest  specimens  of  historical 
fiction.  The  narrative  of  the  reign  of  "  Nebu- 
chadnezzar kine  of  Nineoeh"  (i.  1),  of  the  cam- 
paign of  Holoremes,  and  the  deliverance  of 
beuiulia,  through  the  stratagem  and  courage 
of  the  Jewish  heroine,  contains  too  many  and 
too  serious  difficulties,  both  historical  and  f^eo- 
graphical,  to  allow  of  the  supposition  that  it  is 
either  literally  true,  or  even  carefully  moulded 
on  truth.  2.  The  value  of  the  book  is  not, 
however,  lessened  by  its  fictitious  character. 
On  Uie  contrary  it  becomes  even  more  valuable 
as  odiibiting  an  ideal  tvpM  of  heroism,  which 
was  outwaruy  embodied  in  the  wars  of  inde- 
pendence. It  cannot  be  wrong  to  refer  its  ori- 
gin to  the  Maocabesan  period,  which  it  reflects 
not  only  in  its  general  spirit,  but  even  in  smaller 
traits.  But  while  it  seems  certain  that  the  book 
is  to  be  referred  to  the  second  century  B.C. 
(175-100  B.o.^,  the  attempts  which  have  been 
made  to  fix  its  date  witoin  narrower  limits, 
either  to  the  time  of  the  war  of  Alexander 
Jannans  (105-4  B.C.,  Movers)  or  of  Demetrius 
IL  (129  B.C.,  Ewald),  rest  on  very  inaccurate 
data  It  might  seem  more  natnru  (as  a  mere 
conjecture)  to  refer  it  to  an  earlier  time,  c.  170 
B.O.,  when  Antiochns  Epiphanes  made  his  first 
aasanlt  upon  the  Temple.  3.  In  accordance 
wi  A  the  view  which  has  been  given  of  the  char- 
acter and  date  of  tbe  book,  it  is  probable  that 
the  several  parts  may  have  a  distinct  symbolic 
meaning.  4.  Two  conflicting  statements  have 
beerf  preserved  as  to  the  ori^nal  language  of 
the  book.    Origen  speaks  of  it»  togeuier  with 


Tobit,  as  "  not  existing  in  Hebrew  even  among 
the  Apocrypha"  in  the  Hebrew  collection. 
Jerome,  on  the  other  hand,  says  that  "  among 
the  Hebrews  the  book  of  Judith  .  .  .  beins 
written  in  the  Chaldee  language  is  reckoned 
amouff  the  histories. "  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  book  was  written  in  Palestine  in  the 
national  dialect  (Syro-Chaldaic).  5.  The  text 
exists  at  present  in  two  distinct  recensions,  the 
Greek  (followed  by  the  Syriac)  and  the  Latin. 
The  former  evidently  is  the  truer  representative 
of  the  original,  and  it  seems  certain  that  the 
Latin  was  derived,  in  the  main,  from  the  Greek 
by  a  series  of  successive  alterations.  The  Latin 
text  contains  many  curious  errors.  At  present 
it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  authentic  text. 
6.  The  existence  of  these  various  recensions  of 
the  book  is  a  proof  of  its  popularity  and  wide 
circulation ;  but  the  external  evidence  of  its  use 
is  very  scanty.  The  first  reference  to  its  con- 
tents occurs  in  Clem.  Rom.,  and  it  is  quoted 
with  marked  respect  by  Ori^n,  Hilary,  and 
Lucifer.  Jejome  speaks  of  it  as  "reckoned 
amon^  the  Sacred  Scriptures  by  the  Synod 
of  Nice."  It  has  been  wrongly  inserted  in 
the  catalogue  at  the  close  or  the  Apostolic 
Canons.    Ap. 

Ju'el.  L  1  Esd.  ix.  34.  [Ubl.]  —  2. 1  Esd. 
ix.  35.    [JoBL,  13.]    Ap. 

Ju^liSy  a  Christian  woman  at  Rome,  proba- 
bly the  wife,  or  perhaps  the  sister,  of  Philologus, 
in  connection  with  whom  she  is  saluted  by  St. 
Panl  rRom.  xvi.  15). 

Ju  liUB.  the  centurion  of  "Augustus'  band," 
to  whose  cnarge  St  Paul  was  delivered  when 
he  was  sent  prisoner  from  Cesarea  to  Rome 
(Acts  xxvii.  1,  3). 

Ju'nias,  a  Christian  at  Rome,  mentioned 
by  St  Panl  as  one  of  his  kinsfolk  and  fellow- 
prisoners,  of  note  among  the  apostles,  and  in 
Christ  before  St  Paul  (fiom.  xvi.  7).  Origen 
conjectures  that  he  was  possibly  one  of  the 
seventy  disciples. 

Juniper  (l  E.  xix.  4,  5;  Ps.  cxx.  4;  Job 
XXX.  4).  The  word  which  is  rendered  in  A.V. 
juniper  is  beyond  doubt  a  sort  of  broom.  Ge- 
nista monosperma,  G.  rastam  of  ForskiU,  an- 
swering to  tne  Arabic  Rethan,  which  is  also 
found  in  the  desert  of  Sinai  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  true  juniper  (Robinson,  ii.  124).  It  is 
very  abundant  in  the  desert  of  Sinai,  and  afibrds 
shade  and  protection,  both  in  heat  and  storm, 
to  travellers.  The  Rethem  is  a  leguminous 
plant,  and  bears  a  white  fiower.  It  is  found 
also  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Palestine. 

Ju^piier.  Antiochus  Epiphanes  dedicated 
the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  to  the  service  of  Zens 
Olympius  (2  Biacc.  vi.  2),  and  at  the  same  time 
the  rival  temple  on  Gerizim  was  devoted  to 
Zeus  Xenius  [Jupiter  htmpikdu,  Vnlg.).  The 
Olympian  Zeus  was  the  national  god  of  the 
Hellenic  race,  as  well  as  the  supreme  ruler  of 
the  heathen  world,  and  as  such  rormed  tlie  true 
opposite  to  Jehovah.  The  application  of  the 
second  epithet,  "the  God  of  hospitalitjr,"  is 
more  obscnre.  Jupiter,  or  Zeus,  is  mentioned 
in  one  passage  of  the  N.  T.,  on  the  occasion  of 
St  Paul's  visit  to  Lystra  (Acts  xiv.  12,  13), 
where  the  expression  "Jupiter,  which  was  be- 
fore their  city,"  means  tnai  his  temple  was 
outside  the  city. 
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Ju'shab-He'aedy  son  of  Zerubbabel  (1 
Cbr.  iii.  20). 

JtUrtiflcOtion.  A  forensic  term,  implying, 
1 .  Acquittal  on  the  ground  of  innocence.  A 
chaxige  or  aocnsation  has  been  made,  either 
in  litigation,  or  controversr;  that  charge  has 
been  hnally  disproved,  and  the  righteousness 
of  the  accused  demonstrated  (Ps.  li.  4),  "  That 
thou  mightest  be  justified  when  thou  speak- 
est,  and  be  clear  when  thou  judeest.— 2. 
Acquittal  in  the  sense  of  pardon,  under  the 
divme  law,  Christ  has  done  that  which  ren- 
dered it  consistent  to  treat  penitent  sinners 
as  if  they  had  not  sinned.  Tnose  who  beUeve 
in  Christ  are  deemed  and  treated  as  joint  heirs 
with  Christ  to  the  Headship  of  the  universe. 
Hence  they  are  said  to  be  "justified  fineel^  by 
His  grace  through  the  redemption  that  is  in 
Christ  Jesus ; "  and,  **  being  justified  by  fisuth," 
diey  "have  peace  with  God."  This  forensic 
justiikation  is  the  antecedent  and  cause  of  sanc- 
dfication,  and  ought  never  to  be  confounded 
with  it  as  is  firequently  done. — Ed. 

Jus^tOS.  L  A  surname  of  Joseph  called 
Barsabas  (Acts  i.  23).  —  2.  A  Christian  at 
Corinth,  with  whom  St  Panl  lodged  (Acts 
xviii.  7). — 3.  A  surname  of  Jesus,  a  friend  of 
St  Paul  fCol.  iv.  11). 

Jaf  talL  a  city  in  the  mountun  region  of 
Judah,  in  tne  neighborhood  of  Maon  and  Car- 
mel  (Josh.  xv.  55).  A  village  called  YtOta 
was  visited  bv  Robinson,  close  to  Main  and 
Kurmul,  which  doubtless  represents  the  ancient 
town. 


K. 

Eabl)alalL  A  term  used  by  the  rabbins 
to  denote  several  traditional  doctrines,  e^.  the 
creed  of  the  patriarchal  Church  before  the  Law. 
It  also  denotes  a  mystical  mode  of  interpreting 
the  O.  T. ;  and  is  twofold,  practical  and  specula- 
tive. The  latter  only  is  considered  in  this  arti- 
cle, being  subdivided  into  the  artificial  and  in- 
artificial.—  1.  The  artificial  (a),  Gematria,  is 
the  arithmetical  mode  of  inteipretation  in  which 
a  word  is  explained  by  another  whose  united 
letters  produce  the  same  sum,  e.g,  Shiloh  = 
Messiah,  because  the  letters  in  both  »  358.  — 
(6)  Temurah  is  the  transformation  of  one  word 
into  another  by  the  permutation  of  letters.  — 
(c)  Notarikon  is  that  in  which  some  or  all  the 
letters  of  a  word  are  considered  as  signs  of  other 
words  of  which  they  are  initials.  —  2.  Inarti- 
ficial. The  dogmatical  Kabbalah  consists  of 
a  traditional  doctrine  on  things  divine  and 
metaphysical,  expressed  in  symTOlical  form.  It 
treats  of  the  mvsteries  of  the  doctrine  of  ema- 
nation, of  angels  and  spirits,  of  the  four  Kabba- 
listical  worlds,  and  of  the  ten  Sephiroth.  It  is 
a  system  made  up  of  elements  found  in  the  Ma- 

Sian  doctrine  of  emanation,  in  the  Pythagorean 
lieory  of  numbers,  in  the  philosophy  of  the 
Neo-PIatonists,  and  in  the  tenets  of  the  Gnos- 
tics. —  H.  More's  Op.  PhU.,  i.  423 ;  Book  Sohar, 
edited  by  Baron  C.  von  Rosenroth ;  Sulzbach, 
1684,  fol.;  and  CMala  Damdaki,  1677-1684, 
4to.— Ed. 
Kab^zeels  one  of  the  "  cities  "  of  the  tribe 


of  Judah,  and  apparently  the  farthest  soutk 
(Josh.  XV.  21).  It  was  the  native  place  of  the 
great  hero  BBNAiAH-ben-Jehoiaoa  (2  Sam. 
xxiii.  20 ;  1  Chr.  xi.  22).  After  the  captivity 
it  was  re-inhabited  by  the  Jews,  and  appears  as 
Jbkabzebl.  No  trace  of  it  appears  to  hare 
been  discovered  in  modem  times. 

Ka'deeh,    Ka^desh-Bame^a.     Thia 

place,  the  scene  of  Miriam's  death,  was  the 
mrthest  point  which  the  Israelites  reached  in 
tfaMBur  direct  road  to  Canaan;  it  was  also  that 
whence  the  spies  were  sent,  and  where,  on  their 
return,  the  people  broke  out  into  murmuring 
upon  which  their  strictly  penal  term  of  wander- 
ing be^n  (Num.  xlii.  3,  26,  xiv.  29-33,  xx.  I ; 
Deut  li.  14).  It  is  probable  that  the  term 
*'  Kadesh,"  though  applied  to  signify  a  "dty," 
yet  had  also  a  wider  wplication  to  a  rmm,  in 
which  Eadesh-Meribah  certainly,  and  Sadesh- 
Bamea  probably,  indicates  a  precise  spot 
Thus  Kadesh  appears  as  a  limit  eastward  of 
the  same  tract  which  was  limited  westward  by 
Shur  (Gen.  xx.  1 ).  Shur  is  poesiblv  the  tame 
as  Sihor,  "  which  is  before  Egypt  **  (xxv.  18 ; 
Josh.  xiii.  3 ;  Jer.  ii.  18),  and  was  the  first  por- 
tion of  the  wilderness  on  which  the  people 
emerged  firom  the  passage  of  the  Rea  Sea. 
[Shur.]  "  Between  Kadesh  and  Bered  "  ia 
another  indication  of  the  site  of  Kadesh  as  an 
eastern  limit  (Gen.  xvi.  14),  for  the  point  so 
fixed  is  *'the  fountain  on  the  way  to  Shur" 
(ver.  7),  and  the  range  of  limits  is  narrowed  by 
selecting  the  western  one  not  so  fiur  to  the  west, 
while  £e  eastern  one,  Kadesh,  is  unchanged. 
Again,  we  have  Kadesh  as  the  point  to  which 
the  foray  of  Chedorlaomer  "returned."  In 
Gen.  xiv.  7,  Kadesh  is  identified  with  En-Mlah- 
pat,  the  "  fountain  of  judgment,"  and  is  con- 
nected with  Tamar  or  Hsiazon  Tamar.  Pre- 
dseiv  thus  stands  Kadesh-Bamea  in  the  books 
of  Ntimbers  and  Joshua  (comp.  Ezek.  xlvii.  19, 
xlviii.  28 ;  Num.  xxxiv.  4 ;  tfosh.  xv.  3).  For 
there  is  an  identity  about  all  the  connections  of 
the  two,  which,  if  not  conclusive,  will  compel 
us  to  abandon  all  possible  inquiries.  Tnit 
holds  especially  as  regards  Paran  and  Tamar, 
and  in  respect  of  its  being  the  eastern  limit  of 
a  region,  and  also  of  beine  the  first  point  of  im- 
portance found  by  Chedorlaomer  on  passing 
round  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
In  a  strikingly  similar  manner  we  have  the  lim- 
its of  a  route,  apparently  a  well-known  one  at 
the  time,  indicated  by  three  points,  Horeb, 
Mount  Seir,  Kadesh-Bamea,  in  Deut  i.  2,  the 
distance  between  the  extremes  being  fixed  at 
"11  days' journey,"  or  about  165  mues,  allow, 
ing  1 5  miles  to  an  average  day's  journey.  This 
is  one  element  for  determining  the  site  of  Ka- 
desh, assuming  of  course  the  position  of  Horeb 
to  be  ascertained.  The  name  of  the  place  to 
which  the  spies  returned  is  "  Kadesh  "  simply, 
in  Num.  xiii.  26,  and  is  there  closely  connected 
with  the  "  wilderness  of  Paran ; "  yet  the  "  wil- 
derness of  Zin"  stands  in  near  conjunction, 
as  the  point  whence  the  "  search  "  of  the  spies 
commenced  (ver.  21).  Again,  in  Num.  xxxiL 
8,  we  find  that  it  was  fh>m  Kadesh-Bar- 
nea  that  the  mission  of  the  spies  commenced, 
and,  in  the  rehearsed  narrative  of  the  same 
event  in  Deut  i.  19  and  ix.  23,  the  name 
"Bamea"  is  also    added.      Thus   fkt   there 
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teems  no  reasonable  doubt  of  the  identity  of 
this  Kadesh  with  that  of  Genesis.  Again,  in 
Num.  XX.,  we  find  the  people  encamped  in  Ka- 
desh after  reaching  the  wilderness  of  Zin.  Je^ 
lome  clearly  knows  of  but  one  and  the  same 
Kadesh —  **  where  Moses  smote  the  rock/' 
where  " Miriam's  monument/'  he  says  "was 
•till  shown,  and  where  Chedorlaomer  smote  the 
rulers  of  Amahsk."  The  apparent  ambiguity 
of  the  position,  first  in  the  wilderness  of  Paran, 
or  in  Paran,  and  secondly  in  that  of  Zin,  is  no 
real  increase  to  the  difficulty.  For  whether 
these  tracts  were  contiguous,  and  Kadesh  on 
their  common  border,  or  ran  into  each  other, 
and  embraced  a  common  territory,  to  which  the 
name  "  Kadesh,"  in  an  extended  sense,  mi^ht 
be  giren,  is  comparatively  unimportant.  One 
site  fixed  on  for  &adesh  is  the  Am  es-Sheyabeh 
on  the  south  side  of  the  "  mountain  of  the  Am- 
orites,"  and  therefore  too  near  Horeb  to  fulfil 
the  conditions  of  Deut.  i.  2.  Messrs.  Rowlands 
and  Williams  ai^e  strongly  in  favor  of  a  site 
fbr  Kadesh  on  the  west  side  of  this  whole  moun- 
tain region,  towards  Jdid  Hdal,  In  the  map 
to  Robinson's  last  edition,  a  Jd)d  el-Kudeis  is 
given  on  the  authority  of  Abeken.  But  this 
spot  would  be  too  tar  to  the  west  for  the  fixed 
point  intended  in  Deut  i.  2  as  Kadesh-Bamea. 
The  indications  of  locality  strongly  point  to  a 
site  near  where  the  mountain  of  uie  Amorites 
descends  to  the  low  region  of  the  Arabah  and 
Dead  Sea.  The  nearest  approximation  which 
can  be  given  to  a  site  for  the  city  of  Kadesh 
may  be  probably  attained  bv  drawing  a  circle, 
from  the  pass  Es-SUfa,  at  tlie  radius  of  about  a 
day's  journey ;  its  south-western  quadrant  will 
intersect  the  "wilderness  of  Paran,"  or  Et-Tih, 
which  is  there  overhung  by  the  superimposed 
plateau  of  the  mountain  of  the  Amorites; 
while  its  south-eastern  one  will  cross  what  has 
been  designated  as  the  "wilderness  of  Zin." 
This  seems  to  satisfy  all  the  conditions  of  the 
passages  of  Genesis,  Numbers,  and  Deuteron- 
omy, which  refer  to  it  The  nearest  site  in  har- 
mony with  this  view,  which  has  yet  been  sug- 
gested (Robinson,  ii.  175),  is  undoubtedly  the 
Aind'Weibeh,  To  this,  however,  is  opposed 
the  remark  of  a  traveller  (Stanlev,  S,  attd  P. 
95)  who  went  probably  with  a  delioerate  inten- 
tion of  testing  the  local  features  in  reference  to 
this  suggestion,  that  it  does  not  afford  among 
its  "stony  shelves  of  three  or  four  feet  high" 
any  proper  "cliff,"  such  as  is  the  word  specially 
describing  that  "rock"  (A.  V.)  from  which  the 
water  gushed.  Notice  is  due  to  the  attempt  to 
discover  Kadesh  in  Petra,  the  metropolis  of  the 
NiibathsBans  (Stanley,  S.  and  P.  94),  embedded 
in  the  mountains  to  which  the  name  of  Mount 
Seir  is  admitted  bv  all  authorities  to  apply,  and 
almost  overhung  by  Mount  Hor.  A  paper  in 
the  Journal  of  Snared  Lkerature,  April,  1860,  en- 
titled A  Critical  Enqmry  into  the  Route  of  the 
Exodaa,  discards  all  the  received  sites  for  Sinai, 
even  that  of  Mount  Hor,  and  fixes  on  Elusa 
(Bl-Kaleaah)  as  that  of  Kadesh. 

Kad'miel*  one  of  the  Levites,  who,  with 
his  family,  returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerub- 
babel,  and  apparently  a  representative  of  die 
descendants  or  Hodaviah,  or,  as  he  is  elsewhere 
called,  Hodaveh  or  Judah  (Ezr.  ii.  40 ;  Neh. 
vii.  43).    He  and  his  house  are  prominent  in 


history  on  three  occasions  (Ezr.  Lii.  9;  Neh 
ix.  4,  5.  X.  9).^ 

Kad'moniteSy  tbe^  a  people  named  io 
Gen.  XV.  19  only;  one  of  the  nations  who  at 
that  time  occupied  the  land  promised  to  the 
descendants  of  Abram.  Bocnart  derives  the 
Kadmonites  from  Cadmus,  and  further  identic 
fies  them  with  the  Hlvites.  It  is  more  proba- 
ble that  the  name  Kadmonite  in  its  one  occur- 
rence is  a  synonyme  for  the  Bsmb-Kkdem,  — 
the  "children  of  the  East." 

Kalla'L  a  priest  in  the  days  of  Joiakim  the 
son  of  Jeshua  He  represented  the  &mily  of 
Sallai  (Neh.  xii.  20). 


i^nah,  one  of  the  places  which  formed 
the  landmarks  of  the  boundary  of  Asher ;  ap- 

Sarently  next  to  Zidon-rabbah,  or  "  great  Zi- 
on  "  (Josh.  xix.  28  only).  If  this  mference 
is  correct,  then  Kanah  can  hardly  be  identified 
in  the  modem  village  Kdna,  six  miles  inland, 
not  from  Zidon,  but  from  Tyre,  nearly  20 
miles  south  thereof.  An  Ain-Kana  is  marked 
in  the  map  of  Van  de  Velde,  about  8  miles 
S.E.  of  Saida  (Zidon),  close  to  the  conspicuous 
village  JurjOa,  at  whioh  latter  place  Zidon 
lies  foU  in  view  (Van  de  Velde,  ii.  437).  This, 
at  least,  answers  more  nearly  tJie  requirements- 
of  the  text. 

Ela^nah,  the  Biver,  a  stream  foiling  inu> 
the  Mediterranean,  which  formed  the  division 
between  the  territories  of  Ephraim  and  Manas- 
seh,  the  former  on  the  south,  the  latter  on  the 
north  (Josh.  xvi.  8,  xvii.  9).  Dr.  Robinson 
(iii.  133)  identiaes  it  "without  doubt"  with  a 
wady,  which,  taking  its  rise  in  the  central 
mountains  of  Ephraim,  near  Akrabeh,  some  7 
miles  S.  E.  of  Nablus,  enters  the  sea  just  above 
Jaffa  as  Nahr  d-AuJdi ;  bearing  during  pan  of 
its  course  the  name  of  WcSy  Kanah,  The 
conjecture  of  Schwarz  (51)  is  more  plausible — 
that  it  is  a  wady  which  commences  west  of  and 
close  to  Nablus,  at  Ain  d-Khassab,  and  falls  into- 
the  sea  as  Nahr  Falaik,  and  which  bears  also  the 
name  of  Wcuhf  d-Khasaab  —  the  reedy  stream. 

Kare^ahf  the  fother  of  Johanan  and  Jona- 
than, who  supported  Gedaliah's  authority  and 
avenged  his  murder  (Jer.  xl,  8,  13,  15,  16,  xli. 
11,  13,  14,  16,  xlti.  1,  8,  xliii.  2,  4,  5). 

Karka'a,  one  of  the  landmarks  on  the  south 
boundary  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  3). 
Its  site  is  unknown. 

KarlLOry  the  place  in  which  Zebah  and 
Zalmunna  were  again  routed  by  Gideon  ( Judg. 
viii.  10).  It  must  have  been  on  the  east  of  the- 
Jordan,  beyond  the  district  of  the  towns,  in  the 
open  wastes  inhabited  by  the  nomad  tribes. 
But  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  it  can  have 
been  so  far  to  the  south  as  it  is  placed  b^  Ense- 
bins  and  Jerome,  namelv,  one  day's  journey 
(about  15  miles)  north  of  Petra. 

Kar^tah,  a  town  of  Zebulun,  allotted  to  the 
Merarite  Levites  (Josh.  xxi.  34). 

Kar^taili  a  cit^  of  Naphtali,  allotted  to 
the  Gershonite  Levites  (Josh.  xxi.  32).  In  the 
parallel  list  of  1  Chr.  vi.  the  name  appears  in 
the  more  expanded  form  of  Kibjathaim  (ver. 
76). 

Kat^tath,  one  of  the  cities  of  the  tribe  of 
Zebulun  (Josh.  xix.  15).  Schwarz  seeks  to 
identify  it  with  Kana  d-Jdtl,  —  most  probably 
the  Cana  op  Galileb  of  the  N.  T. 
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E[e^dar»  the  Beoond  in  order  of  the  lonfl  of 
Ishmael  (Gen.  xxr.  13 ;  1  Chr.  i.  29),  and  the 
name  of  a  great  tribe  of  the  Arabs,  settled  on 
the  north-west  of  the  peninsola  and  the  con- 
fines of  Palestine.  This  tribe  seems  to  have 
l)een,  with  Tema,  the  chief  representative  of 
Ishmael's  sons  in  the  western  portion  of  the 
land  they  originally  peopled.  The  "^lonrof 
Kedar  "  is  recorded  by  tue  prophet  Isaiah  (xxi. 
13-17)  in  the  burden  upon  Arabia;  and  it  sim- 
portance  may  also  be  inferred  from  the  "  princes 
of  Kedar,"  mentioned  by  Ez.  (xxvii.  21 ),  as 
well  as  the  pastoral  character  of  the  tribe. 
They  appear  also  to  have  been,  like  the  wan- 
dering tribes  of  the  present  day, "  archers  "  and 
"mi^ty  men  "  (Is.  xxi.  17 ;  comp.  Fs.  cxx. 
5).  That  they  also  settled  in  villages  or  towns 
we  find  from  Isaiah  (xlii.  11).  The  tribe 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  conspicu- 
ous of  all  the  Ishmaelite  tribes,  and  hence  the 
rabbins  call  the  Arabians  universally  by  this 
name.  As  a  link  between  Bible  history  and 
Mohammedan  traditions,  the  tribe  of  Kedar  is 
probably  found  in  the  people  called  the  Codrei 
by  Pliny,  on  the  confines  of  Arabia  Petrsea  to 
the  south. 

Ee^demah,  the  youngest  of  the  sons  of 
Ishmael  (Gen.  xxv.  15;  1  Chr.  i.  31). 

Ke^demoth.  one  of  the  towns  in  the  dis- 
trict east  of  the  Dead  Sea  allotted  to  the  tribe 
of  Eeuben  (Josh.  xiii.  18) ;  given  to  the  Mera- 
rite  Lcvitcs  (Josh.  xxi.  37  ;  1  Chr.  vi.  79).  It 
possibly  conferred  its  name  on  the  **  wilder- 
ness," or  uncultivated  pasture-land,  "  of  Kcdc- 
moth"  (Num.  xxi.  23;  Deut.  ii.  26,  27,  &c.). 
As  in  other  cases,  we  must  await  further  inves- 
ti^mtion  on  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

iCe'desll.  1.  In  the  extreme  south  of  Ju- 
dah  (Josh.  xv.  23).— 2.  A  city  of  Issachar, 
which,  according  to  the  cataloirue  of  1  Chr.  vi., 
was  allotted  to  meGcrshoniteL>evitcs  (ver.  72). 
The  Kedesh  mentioned  among  the  cities  whoso 
kings  were  slain  by  Joshua  (Josh.  xii.  22),  in 
company  with  Megiddo  and  Jokneam  of  Car- 
mel,  would  seem  to  have  been  this  city  of  Issa- 
char.—  3.  Kbdbsh;  also  Kkdesr  in  Gali- 
lee :  and  once,  Judg.  iv.  6,  Kedesh-Kaph- 
TALi.  One  of  tJie  fortified  cities  of  the  tribe  of 
Naphtali,  named  between  Hazor  and  Edrei 
(Josh.  xix.  37) ;  appointed  as  a  city  of  reiiigc, 
and  allotted  with  its  "suburbs"  to  the  Gcr- 
shonite  Levites  (xx.  7,  xxi.  32 ;  1  Chr.  vi.  76). 
It  was  the  residence  of  Barak  (Judg.  iv.  6), 
and  there  he  and  Deborah  assembled  the  tribes 
of  Zebulun  and  Kaphtali  before  the  conflict  (9, 
10),  being  probably,  as  its  name  implies,  a 
'*  holy  nlacc  of  great  antiquity.  It  was  taken 
by  llglath-Pileser  in  the  reign  of  Pekah  (2  K. 
XV.  29).  Its  next  and  last  appearance  in  the 
Bible  is  as  tlie  scene  of  a  battle  between  Jona- 
than Maccabaeus  and  the  forces  of  Demetrius 
(1  Mace.  xi.  63,  73,  A.  V.  Cades).  After  this 
time  it  is  spoken  of  by  Josephus  as  in  the  pos- 
^ssion  of  the  Tyrions  —  "  »  strong  inland  vil- 
lage," well  fortifie<l.  Dr.  Robinson  has,  with 
great  probability,  identifle<I  the  spot  at  AW««, 
a  village  situated  on  the  western  edge  of  the 
basin  of  the  Ard  el-HuMi^  the  gn>At  depressed 
basin  or  tract  through  which  the  Jordan  makes 
its  way  into  the  Sea  of  Merom.  Kaden  lioit  10 
English  miles  N.  of  Safcd,  4  to  the  N.  W.  of 


the  upper  part  of  the  Sea  of  Merom,  and  IS 
or  13S.  ofAniKU. 

Kehela^'tbah,  a  desert  encampment  of  the 
Israelites  (Num.  xxxiii.  22),  of  which  nothing 
is  known. 

Eleilah.  a  city  of  the  Shefelah  or  lowland 
district  ot  Judah  (Josh.  xy.  44).  Its  main  in- 
terest consists  in  its  connection  with  David. 
He  rescued  it  from  an  attack  of  the  ^ilistinea, 
who  had  fallen  upon  the  town  at  the  beginning 
of  the  harvest  It  was  then  a  fortified  place, 
with  walls,  gates,  and  bars  (1  Sam.  xxiu.  7). 
During  this  time  the  massacre  of  Nob  was  per- 
petrated, and  Keilah  became  the  repository  of 
the  sacred  ephod,  which  Abiathar  the  priest, 
the  sole  survivor,  had  carried  ofiT  with  him 
( ver.  6 ) .  The  inhabi  tants  soon  plotted  Darid  's 
betrayal  to  Saul,  then  on  his  road  to  besiege 
the  place.  Of  this  intention,  David  was  warned 
by  divine  intimation.  He  therefore  left  ( 1  Sam. 
xxiii.  7-13).  In  the  map  of  Lieut.  Van  de 
Velde  (1858),  the  name  At2a  occurs  attached  to 
a  site  with  ruins,  on  the  lower  road  from  Bek 
Jibrin  to  Hebron,  at  very  nearly  the  right  dis- 
tance from  B.  Jibrin  (almost  certainly  fleuthe- 
ropolis),  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  neit  NSsib 
(Nezib)  and  Mareaa  (Mareshah). 

Keilah  the  Oarmite,  apparently  a  de- 
scendant of  the  great  Caleb  (1  Chr.  iv.  19). 
There  is  no  apparent  connection  with  the  town 
Keilah. 

Kelai'ah  —  Kelita  (£zr.  x.  2S). 

Kelita,  one  of  the  Levites  who  returned 
with  Ezra  (£zr.  x.  23).  He  assisted  in  ex- 
pounding the  law  (Noll.  viii.  7),  and  signed  the 
covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  10). 

Eem'uel.  L  The  son  of  Nahor  by  Mil- 
cah,  and  father  of  Aram  (Gen.  xxii.  21).  — 2. 
The  son  of  Shipbtan,  and  prince  of  the  tribe 
of  Euhraim ;  one  of  the  twelve  men  appointed 
by  Moses  to  divide  the  land  of  Canaan  (Num. 
xxxiv.  24).  —  8.  A  Levitc,  father  of  Hasha< 
biah,  prince  of  the  tribe  in  the  reign  of  Dayid 
(1  Chr.  xxvii.  17). 

Ke'nan  =  Cainan  the  son  of  Enos  (1  Chr. 
i.  2),  whose  name  is  also  correctly  given  in  this 
form  in  the  margin  of  Gen.  v.  9. 

Ee'nath.  one  of  the  cities  on  the  east  of 
Jordan,  with  its  "daughter-towns"  (A.  V. 
"villages")  taken  possession  of  by  a  certain 
NoBAH,  who  then  called  it  by  his  own  name 
(Num.  xxxii.  42).  Its  site  has  been  recovered 
with  tolerable  certainty  in  our  own  times  at 
Katawat,  a  ruined  town  at  the  southern  extremi- 
ty of  the  Lefah,  about  20  miles  N.  of  BUtraM. 

Ke^naz.  L  Son  of  Eliphaz,  the  son  of 
Ksau.  He  was  one  of  the  dukes  of  Edom  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  15,  42;  1  Chr.  i.  53).  — 2.  One  of  the 
same  family,  a  grandson  of  Caleb,  according  to 
1  Chr.  iv.  15,  where,  however,  the  Hebrew  text 
is  corrupt.  Another  name  has  possibly  fallen 
out  before  Kenaz. 

Ke'nesite  ( written  Keni2zite»  A.  V. 

Gen.  XV.  19),  an  Edomitish  tribe  (Num.  xxxii. 
12  ;  Josh.  xiv.  6, 14).  It  is  difiicult  to  account 
for  the  Kenezites  existing  as  a  tiibe  so  early  as 
before  the  birth  of  Isaac,  as  they  appear  to  have 
done  from  Gen.  xv.  1 9.  But  the  enumeration 
may  be  a  later  explanatory  addition  by  Moaes 
or  some  later  editor. 

Ke'nite,  the,  and  Ee'nites,  the,  a  tribe 
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or  aatKHi  whoie  hiatoxy  is  strangdy  interwoven 
with  that  of  the  chosen  people.  Tiie  first  men- 
tion of  them  is  in  company  with  the  Kenizzites 
and  Kadmonites  (Gen.  xt.  19).  Their  ori^ 
is  hidden  from  as.  But  we  may  fairly  infer 
that  they  were  a  branch  of  the  laiger  nation  of 
Midi  AH  —  fh>m  the  fiust  that  Jethro,  who  in 
Exodns  (see  ii.  15«  16,  iv.  19,  &c.)  is  represent- 
ed as  dwelling  in  the  land  of  Midian,  and  as 
priest  or  prince  of  that  nation  is  in  Judges 
li.  16,  iv.  11)  as  distinctly  said  to  have  been  a 
Kenite.  The  important  services  rendered  by 
the  sheik  of  the  Kenites  to  Moses,  daring  a  time 
4>f  great  pressure  and  difficulty,  were  rewarded 
by  the  latter  with  a  promise  of  firm  friendship 
between  the  two  peoples.  The  connection  then 
eommenced  lasted  as  firmly  as  a  connection 
could  last  between  a  settied  people  like  Israel 
and  one  whose  tendencies  were  so  ineradicably 
nomadic  as  the  Kenites.  They  seem  to  have 
accompanied  the  Hebrews  during  their  wander- 
ings (Num.  xxiv.  21,  22;  Judg.  i.  16;  comp. 
2  Chr.xxviii.  15).  But,  the  wanderings  of  Is- 
rael over,  they  forsook  the  neighborhoc^  of  the 
towns,  and  betook  themselves  to  freer  air — to 
"  the  wilderness  of  Judah,  which  is  to  the  south 
of  Arad"  (Judff.  i.  16).  But  one  of  the 
abeiks  of  the  tnoe,  Hober  by  name,  had  wan- 
dered north  instead  of  south  (Judg.  iv.  11). 
The  most  remarkable  development  of  this  peo- 
ple is  to  be  fbund  in  the  sect  or  family  of^khe 

KSCHABITES. 

Ke^msaite,    Gen.  xy.  19.    [Eenbzitb.1 

Ke'ren-Hap^pach,  the  youngest  of  the 
daughters  of  Job,  bom  to  him  during  the  pe- 
riod of  his  reviving  prosperitv  (Job  xlii.  14). 

Ke^rioth.  1.  A  name  wnidi  occurs  among 
the  lists  of  the  towns  in  the  southern  district 
•of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  25).  According  to  the 
A.  y.  f"  Kenoth,  oik/  Hezron  ")  it  denotes  a  disr 
tinct  place  from  the  name  which  follows  it;  but 
this  separation  is  not  in  accordance  with  the 
accentuation  of  the  Bee.  Hebrew  text»  and  is 
now  ^nenUlv  abandoned,  and  the  name  taken 
as  "Keriyoth-Hezron,  which  is  Hazor.''  Dr. 
Robinson  and  LieuT.  Van  de  Velde  propose  to 
identify  it  with  Kuryrtein  ("the  two  cities"), 
a  mined  site  which  stands  aJbout  10  miles  S. 
from  Hebron,  and  3  fh>m  J/a/n  |Maon). — 2. 
A  city  of  Moab,  named  by  Jeremiah  only  ( Jer. 
xlviii.  24).  By  Mr.  Porter  it  is  unhesitatingly 
identified  with  KwrtUfthf  a  ruined  town  of  some 
-extent  lying  between  Bihrah  and  SvMad^  in 
the  southern  part  of  f  he  Hauran,  The  chief 
argument  in  favor  of  this  is  the  proximity 
of  Kureijieh  to  Bugrahy  which  Mi,  rorter  ac- 
.fepts  as  identical  with  the  Bozkah  of  the  same 
/assage  of  Jeremiah. 

Ke'rOBy  one  of  the  NeUiinim,  whose  de- 
fcendants  returned  with  Zerabbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  44 ; 
Ifeh.  vii.  47). 

Kettle,  a  vessel  for  cnUnary  or  sacrificial 

Surposes  (1  Sam.  ii.  14).  The  Hebrew  word 
I  also  rendered  "basket"  in  Jer.  xxiv.  2, 
**  caldron  "  in  2  Chr.  xxxv.  13,  and  "  pot "  in 
Job  xli.  20. 

Keta^rah,  thewifb  whom  Abraham  "  added 
«nd  took  "  (A.  V.  "  aeain  took  ")  besides,  or 
After  the  death  of,  Sanm  (Gen.  xxv.  1  ;  1  Chr. 
<•  32).  Gesenius  and  others  adopt  the  theory  that 
Abraham  took  Eeturah  after  Sarah's  death ;  but 


probabflity  seems  against  it  (compare  Gen.  xviL 
17,  xviii.  11;  Rom.  iv.  19;  and  Heb.  xi.  12), 
and  we  incline  to  the  belief  that  the  passage 
commencing  with  xxv.  1,  and  comprising  per- 
haps the  wnole  chapter,  or  at  least  as  far  as 
ver.  10,  is  placed  out  of  its  chronological  se- 
<^uence  in  order  not  to  break  the  main  narra- 
tive ;  and  that  Abraham  took  Eeturah  during 
Sarah's  lifetime.  That  she  was  strictiy  spik- 
ing his  wife  is  also  verjr  uncertain.  In  the  rec- 
ora  in  1  Chr.  i.  32,  she  is  called  a  "  concubine" 
(comp.  Gen.  xxv.  5,  6).  Keturah  herself  ts  by 
Arab  writers  mentioned  very  rarely  and  vague- 
ly, and  evidently  only  in  quoting  from  a  n^in- 
ical  writer.  M.  Canssin  de  Perceval  [Esaai,  i. 
179)  has  endeavored  to  identify  her  with  the 
name  of  a  tribe  of  the  Amalelutes  called  Ka- 
toom;  but  his  arguments  are  not  of  any  weight. 
Key.  The  key  of  a  native  Oriental  lock  b 
a  piece  of  wood,  from  7  inches  to  2  feet  in 
length,  fitted  with  wires  or  short  nails,  which, 
being  inserted  laterally  into  the  hollow  bolt 
which  serves  as  a  lock,  raises  other  pins  within 
the  sti4>le  so  as  to  allow  the  bolt  to  be  drawn 
back.  But  it  is  not  difficult  to  open  a  lock  of 
this  kind  even  without  a  key,  viz.  with  the  fin- 
ger dipped  in  paste  or  other  adhesive  substance. 
The  passage  Cant  v.  4,  5,  is  thus  probably  ez« 
plained. 


Inm  Xcj.  (From  llMbei.) 

Kesi'St  the  second  of  the  daughters  of  Job, 
bom  to  him  after  his  recovery  (Job  xlii.  14). 

Ke^zl2»  the  Valley  of,  one  of  tiio  "  cities  " 

of  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  21 ),  and  the  eastern 
border  of  the  tribe. 

Kib'roth-Hatta'^avah,  Num.  xi.  34; 

maig.  "  the  graves  of  lust "  (comp.  xxxiii.  17). 
From  there  being  no  change  of  spot  mentioned 
between  it  and  Taberah  in  xi.  3,  it  is  probably, 
like  the  latter,  about  three  days'  journey  from 
Sinai  (x.  33),  and  near  the  sea  (xi.  22, 31 ).  If 
HUdhard  be  Hazeroth,  then  "  the  graves  of 
lust "  may  be  perhaps  within  a  day's  journey 
tiience  in  tiie  direction  of  Sinai. 

KibEa^im,  a  city  of  Mount  Ephraim,  given 
up  with  its  "  suburlM  "  to  the  Kohathite  Lerites 
(xxi.  22).  In  the  parallel  list  of  1  Chr.  vi., 
JoKMEAJiis  substituted  for  Kibzaim  (ver.  68). 

KicL    [Goat.] 

Kid^ron,  the  Brook,  a  torrent  or  valley 

—  not  a  "  brook,"  as  in  the  A.  V.  — dose  to 
Jerusalem.  It  lay  between  the  city  and  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  and  was  crossed  by  David  in 
his  fiight  (2  Sam.  xv.  23 ;  comp.  30),  and  by 
our  I^rd  on  His  way  to  Gethsemane  (John 
xviii.  1 ;  comp.  Mark  xiv.  26 ;  Luke  xxii.  39). 
Its  connection  with  these  two  occurrences  is 
alone  sufficient  to  leave  no  doubt  tiiat  the  Na- 
chal-Kidron  is  tiie  deep  ravine  on  the  east  of 
Jerusalem,  now  commonly  known  as  the  "  Val- 
ley of  Jehoshaphat."  But  it  would  seem  as  if 
the  name  were  formerly  applied  also  to  tiie  ra^ 
vines  surrounding  other  portions  of  Jerusalem 

—  the  south  or  the  west ;  since  Solomon's  pro- 
hibition to  Shimei  to  "pass  over  the  torrent 
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Kidron"  (1  K.  ii.  37)  is  said  to  have  been 
broken  by  the  latter  when  he  went  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Gath  to  seek  his  fugitive  slaves  (41,42). 
But  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  name  Kidron 
having  been  applied  to  the  southern  or  western 
ravines  of  the  city.  The  distinguishing  pecu- 
liarity of  the  Kidron  Valley  —  that  in  res^t  to 
which  it  is  most  frecjuentlv  mentioned  m  the 
O.  T.  —  is  the  impurity  which  appears  to  have 
been  ascribed  to  it  In  the  time  of  Josiah  it 
was  the  common  cemetery  of  the  city  (2  K. 
xxiii.  6 ;  comp.  Jcr.  xxvi.  23,  "  graves  of  the 
common  people").  How  long  the  valley  con- 
tinued to  oe  used  for  a  burying-place,  it  is  very 
hard  to  ascertain.  To  the  date  of  the  monu- 
ments at  the  foot  of  Olivet  we  have  at  present 
no  clew  ;  but  even  if  they  are  of  pre-Christian 
times  there  is  no  proof  that  they  are  tombs. 
At  present  it  is  the  favorite  resting-place  of 
Moslems  and  Jews,  the  former  on  the  west,  the 
latter  on  the  cast,  of  the  vallcv.  The  following 
description  of  the  Valley  of  fCidron  in  its  mod- 
em state  is  taken  from  Dr.  Robinson :  —  From 
the  head  of  the  valley,  the  dome  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  bears  S.  by  E.  The  tract  around 
this  spot  is  very  rocky.  The  valley  runs  for  15 
minutes  directly  towards  the  city;  it  is  here 
shallow,  and  broad,  and  in  some  parts  tilled, 
though  very  stony.  It  now  turns  nearly  east, 
almost  at  a  right  angle,  and  passes  to  the 
northward  of  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings.  Here 
it  is  about  200  rods  distant  from  the  city ;  and 
the  tract  between  is  tolerably  level  groand, 
planted  with  oliye-trees.  The  valley  is  still 
shallow,  and  runs  in  the  same  direction  for 
about  10  minutes.  It  then  bends  again  to  the 
south,  and,  following  this  general  coarse,  passes 
between  the  city  and  the  Mount  of  Olives. 
Before  reaching  the  citv,  and  also  opposite  its 
northern  part,  the  valley  spreads  out  into  a 
basin  of  some  breadth,  which  is  tilled,  and  con- 
tains plantations  of  olive  and  other  fruit  trees. 
As  the  valley  descends,  the  steep  side  upon  the 
right  becomes  more  and  more  elevatea  above 
it;  until,  at  the  Gate  of  St  Stephen,  the 
height  of  this  brow  is  about  100  feet  Here 
a  path  winds  down  from  the  gate  on  a  course 
8.  E.  by  £.,  and  crosses  the  valley  by  a  bridge. 
Below  the  bridge  the  valley  contracts  gradual- 
ly, and  sinks  more  rapidly.  At  the  distance  of 
1,000  feet  from  the  bridge  on  a  course  S.  10<=> 
W.  die  bottom  of  the  valley  has  become  merely 
a  deep  gully,  the  narrow  bed  of  a  torrent,  from 
which  tne  hills  rise  directly  on  each  side.  Here 
another  bridge  is  thrown  across  it  on  an  arch. 
The  valley  now  continues  of  the  same  charac- 
ter, and  follows  the  same  course  (S.  10^  W.) 
for  550  feet  farther ;  where  it  makes  a  shaip 
turn  for  a  moment  towards  the  right  This 
portion  is  the  narrowest  of  all ;  it  is  here  a 
mere  ravine  between  high  mountains.  Below 
the  short  turn  above  mentioned,  a  line  of  1,025 
feet  on  a  course  S.  W.  brings  us  to  the  Foun- 
tain of  the  Virgin,  lying  deep  under  the  west- 
em  hill.  The  valley  has  now  opened  a  little ; 
but  its  bottom  is  still  occupied  only  by  the  bed 
of  the  torrent.  From  here  a  conrRe  S.  20®  W. 
carried  us  along  the  village  of  Siloam  { Kefir 
Sdwdn)  on  the  eastern  side,  and  at  1,170  feet  we 
were  opposite  the  month  of  the  Tyropoeon  and 
the  Pool  of  Siloam,  which  lies  25*5  feet  within 


it.  Farther  down,  the  valley  opens  more,  and 
is  tilled.  A  line  of  685  feet  on  the  same  course 
(S.  20O  W.)  brought  us  to  a  rocky  point  of  the 
eastern  hill,  here  called  the  Mount  of  Oflfence, 
over  against  the  entrance  of  Uie  Valley  of 
Hinnom.  Thence  to  the  Well  of  Job  or  Nehe- 
miah  is  275  feet  due  south.  Below  the  Well  of 
Nehemiah  the  Valley  of  Jchosliaphatoontinnes 
to  mn  S.  S.  W.  between  the  Mount  of  Offenca 
and  the  Hill  of  Evil  Counsel,  so  called.  At 
about  1 ,500  feet  or  500  yards  below  the  well  the 
valley  bends  off  S.  75^  £.  for  half  a  mile  or 
more,  and  then  turns  again  more  to  the  south, 
and  pursues  its  way  to  the  Dead  Sea.  The 
width  of  the  main  valley  below  the  well,  as  far 
as  to  the  turn,  varies  fh)m  50  to  100  yards ;  it 
is  full  of  olive  and  fig  trees,  and  is  in  most 
parts  ploughed,  and  sown  with  grain.  Farther 
down  it  takes  the  name  among  the  Arabs  of 
Wadjf  er-Bdhib, "  Monks'  Valley,"  from  the  Con- 
vent of  St.  Saba  situated  on  it ;  and  still  nearer 
to  the  Dead  Sea  it  is  also  called  Wadtf  en-Ndr, 
"  Fire  Valley."  The  channel  of  the  Valley  of 
Jehoshaphat,  the  Brook  Kidron  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, is  nothing  more  than  the  dry  bed  of  a 
wintry  torrent,  ocaring  marks  of  beinc  occa- 
sionally swept  over  by  a  large  volume  of  water. 
One  point  is  unnoticed  in  Dr.  Robinson's  de- 
scription, sufficiently  curious  and  well-attested 
to  merit  further  careful  investigation  —  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  Kidron  flows  below  the  present 
surface  of  the  ground.  Dr.  Barclay  mentions 
"  a  fountain  that  bursts  forth  during  the  winter 
in  a  valley  entering  the  Kidron  from  the  north, 
and  flows  several  hundred  yards  before  it 
sinks ; "  and  again  he  testifies  that  at  a  point  in 
the  valley  about  two  miles  below  the  city  the 
murmunngs  of  a  stream  deep  below  the  ground 
may  be  distinctly  heard,  whioh  stream,  on  ex- 
cavation, he  actually  discovered.  His  inference 
is  that  between  the  two  points  the  brook  is 
flowing  in  a  subterraneous  channel,  as  is  "  not 
at  all  unfrequent  in  Palestine." 

Ki'nah,  a  city  of  Judah,  one  of  those  which 
lay  on  the  extreme  south  boundary  of  the  tribe» 
next  to  Edom  (Josh.  xv.  22).  The  "town 
Cinah,  situated  near  the  wilderness  of  Zin,"  with 
which  Schwarz  would  identify  it,  is  not  to  be 
found  in  his  own  or  any  other  map. 

Kindred.  I.  Of  the  special  names  denot- 
ing relation  by  consanguinity,  the  principal  will 
be  found  explained  under  their  proper  heads. 
Father,  Brother,  &c.  It  will  oe  there  seen 
that  the  words  which  denote  near  relation  in 
the  direct  line  are  used  also  for  the  other  supe- 
rior or  inferior  degrees  in  that  line,  as  grand- 
father, grandson,  &c.  —  II.  The  words  which 
express  collateral  consanguinity  are  —  1 .  unde ; 
2.  aunt;  S.  nephew;  4.  niece  (not  in  A.  V.); 
5.  cousin.  -*  III.  The  terms  of  affinity  are  —  1. 
(a)  father-in-law,  (6)  mother-in-law ;  2.  (a)  son- 
in-law,  (6)  daughter-in-law;  3.  (a)  brother-in- 
law,  (b)  sister-in-law.  The  domestic  and  eco- 
nomical questions  arising  out  of  kindred  may 
iHiclassed  under  the  three  heads  of  Masriagb, 
Inheritance,  and  BLOOD-REysKOB,  and  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  articles  on  those  subjects 
for  information  thereon. 

Kine.    fCow.] 

Kings  the  name  of  the  supreme  ruler  of 
the  Hebrews  during  a  period  of  about  500  yeaiv 
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prenons  to  the  destructioii  of  Jerusalem,  b.c. 
586.    The  immediate  occasion  of  the  subetitu- 
tion  of  a  regal  form  of  government  for  that  of 
the  Judges  seems  to  have  been  the  siege  of 
Jabesh-uilead  by  Nahash,  king  of  the  Ammon- 
ites (1  Sam.  xi.  1,  xii.  12),  and  the  refusal  to 
idlow  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  to  capitulate, 
except  on  humiliating^  and   cruel   conditions 
(1  Sam.  xi.  2,  4-6).    The  conviction  seems  to 
have  forced  itself  on  the  Israelites  that  thej 
eould  not  resist  their  formidable  neighbor  unless 
thej  placed  themselves  under  the  sway  of  a 
kins,  like  surrounding  nations.     Concurrently 
with  this  conviction,  disgust  had  been  excited 
by  the  corrupt  administration  of  justice  under 
the  sons  of  Samuel,  and  a  radical  change  was 
desired  by  them  in  this  respect  also  ( 1  Sam. 
viii.  9-5).     Accordingly  the  original  idea  of  a 
Hebrew  king  was  twofold :  first,  that  he  should 
lead  the  people  to  battle  in  time  of  war ;  and, 
Sdly,  that  he  should  execute  judgment  and  jus- 
tice to  them  in  war  and  in  peace  ( 1  Sam.  viii.  20). 
In  both  respects  the  desirea  end  was  attained.  To 
form  a  correct  idea  of  a  Hebrew  king,  we  must 
abstract  ourselves  from  the  notions  of  modem 
Europe,  and  realize  the  position  of  Oriental 
sovereigns.    The  following  passage  of  Sir  John 
Malcolm  respecting  the  Shahs  of  Persia,  may, 
with  some  slight  modifications,  be  regarded  as 
fairly  applicable  to  the  Hebrew  monarchy  under 
David  and  Solomon :  —  "  The  monarch  of  Per- 
sia has  been  pronounced  to  be  one  of  the  most 
absolute  in  the  world.    His  word  has  ever  been 
deemed  a  law :  and  he  has  probably  never  had 
any  further  restraint  upon  tne  free  exercise  of 
his  vast  authority  than  has  arisen  from  his 
regard  for  religion,  his  respect  for  established 
usa^,  his  desire  of  reputation,  and  his  fear  of 
exciting  an  opposition  that  might  be  dangerous 
to  his  power,  or  to  his  life"  (Malcolm's  Persia, 
vol.  ii.  303).     Besides  beins  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  army,  supreme  judge,  and  absolute 
master,  as  it  were,  or  the  lives  of  his  subjects, 
the  king  exercised  the  power  of  imposing  taxes 
on  them,  and  of  exacting  from  them  personal 
service  and  labor.    And  ue  degree  to  wnich  the 
exaction  of  personal  labor  might  be  carried  on 
a  special  occasion  is  illustrated  by  King  Solo- 
mon's requirements  for  building  the  temple. 
In  addition  to  these  earthly  ]x>wers,  the  King 
of  Israel  had  a  more  awful  claim  to  respect  and 
obedience.    He  was  the  vicegerent  of  Jehovah 
(1  Sam.  X.  1,  xvi.  13),  and  as  it  were  His  son, 
if  just  and  holy  (2  Sam.  vii.  14;   Ps.  Ixxxix. 
26,  27,  ii  6,  7).    He  had  been  set  apart  as  a 
consecrated  ruler.    Upon  his  head  bad  been 
poured  the  holy  anointing  oil,  composed  of 
olive-oil,  myrrh,  cinnamon,  sweet  calamus,  and 
cassia,  which  had  hitherto  been  reserved  exclu- 
sively for  the  priests  of  Jehovah,  especially  the 
high-priest,  or  had  been  solely  usea  to  anoint 
the  Tabernacle  of  the  Congregation,  the  Ark 
of  the  Testimony,  and  the  vessels  of  the  Tab- 
ernacle (Bx.  XXX.  23-33,  xl.  9;  Lev.  xxi.  10; 
1  K.  i.  39).    He  had  become,  in  fact,  emphati- 
cally "  the  Lord's  Anointed."    A  ruler  in  whom 
so  moch  authority,  human  and  divine,  was  em- 
bodied, was  naturally  distinguished  by  outward 
honors  and  luxuries.    He  had  a  court  of  Ori- 
ental magnificence.    When  the  power  of  the 
kioffdom  was  at  its  height,  he  sat  on  a  Uirone 
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of  ivory,  covered  with  pure  gold,  at  the  feet  of 
which  were  two  figures  of  lions.    The  king  was 
dressed  in  royal  robes  (1  K.  xxii.  10;  2  Chr. 
xviii.  9) ;  his  msignia  were,  a  crown  or  diadem 
of  pure  gold,  or  perhaps  radiant  with  precious 
gems  (2  Sam.  i.  10,  xii.  30;  2  K.  xi.  12;  Ps. 
xxi.  3),  and  a  royal  sceptre.    Those  who  ap- 
proached him  did  him  obeisance,  bowing  down 
and  touching  the  ground  with  their  foreheads 
(1  Sam.  xxiv.  8;  2  Sam.  xix.  18);   and  this 
was  done  even  by  a  king's  wife,  the  mother  of 
Solomon  (1  K.  i.  16).    Their  officers  and  sub- 
jects called  themselves  his  servants  or  slaves, 
though  they  do  not  seem  habitually  to  have 
^iven  way  to  such  extravagant  salutations  as 
m  the  Cnald«ean  and  Persian  courts  (1  Sam. 
xvii.  32,  34,  36,  xx.  8 ;   2  Sam.  vi.  20 ;   Dan. 
ii.  4).    As  in  the  East  to  this  day,  a  kiss  was  a 
sign  of  respect  and  homage  (1  Sam.  x.  1,  per- 
haps Ps.  ii.  12).    He  lived  in  a  splendid  palace^ 
with  porches  and  columns  (1  K.  vii.  2-7).    All 
his  drinking  vessels  were  of  cold  (1  K.  x.  21 ). 
He  had  a  laige  harem,  which  in  the  time  of 
Solomon  must  have  been  the  source  of  enor- 
mous expense.    As  is  invariably  the  case  in  the 
great  Eastern  monarchies  at  present,  his  harem 
was  guarded  by  eunuchs ;  translated  "  officers  " 
in  the  A.  V.  for  the  most  part  (1  Sam.  viii.  15 ; 
2  K.  xxiv.  12,  15 ;  1  K.  xxii.  9 ;  2  K.  viii.  6,  ix. 
32,  33,  XX.  18,  xxiii.  11 ;  Jer.  xxxviii.  7).   The 
law  of  succession  to  the  throne  is  somewhat 
obscure,  but  it  seems  most  probable  that  the 
king  during  his  lifetime  named  his  successor. 
This  was  certainly  the  case  with  David  (1  K. 
i.  30,  ii.  22) ;  and  with  Behoboam  (2  Chr.  xi. 
21,  22).    At  the  same  time,  if  no  partiality  for 
a  favorite  wife  or  son  intervened,  there  would 
always  be  a  natural  bias  of  affection  in  favor  of 
the  eldest  son.    The  following  is  a  list  of  some 
of  the  officers  of  the  king :  —  1.  The  Recorder 
or  Chronicler,  who  was  perhaps  analogous  to 
the  Historiographer  whom  Sir  John  Biialcolm 
mentions  as  an  officer  of  the  Persian  court, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  write  the  annals  of  the  king's 
reign  (History  of  Persia,  c.  23).    2.  The  Scnoe 
or  Secretary  (2  Sam.  viii.  17,  xx.  25 ;  2  K.  xii. 
10,  xix.  2,  xxii.  8).    3.  The  officer  who  was 
"over  the  house"  (Is.  xxxii.  15,  xxxvi.  3). 
His  duties  would  be  those  of  chief  steward  of 
the  household,  and  would  embrace  all  the  in- 
ternal economical  arrangements  of  the  palace. 
4.  The  king's  friend  (1  K.  iv.  5),  called  likewise 
the  king's  companion.    5.  The  keeper  of  the 
vestry  or  wardrobe  (2  K.  x.  22).    6.  The  cap- 
tain of  the  body-guard  (2  Sam.  xx.  23).    7. 
Distinct  officers  over  the  king's  treasures,  his 
storehouses,  laborers,  vineyards,  olive-trees  and 
sycamore-trees,  herds,  camels,  and  flocks  (1  Chr. 
xxvii.  25-^1 ).    8.  The  officer  over  all  the  host 
or  army  of  tsrad,  the  commander-in-chief  of 
the  army  (2  Sam.  xx.  23 ;  1  Chr.  xxvii,  34 ; 
2  Sam.  xi.  1 ).   9.  The  royal  councillors  (1  Chr. 
xxvii.  32 ;  Is.  iii.  3,  xix.  11,  13).    The  follow- 
ing is  a  statement  of  the  sources  of  the  royal 
revenues :  —  1 .  The  royal  demesnes,  corn-fields, 
vinevards,  and  olive-gardens.    2.  The  produce 
of  the  royal  flocks  (1  Sam.  xxi.  7;  2  Sam. 
xiii.  23;  2  Chr.  xxvi.  10;  1  Chr.  xxvii.  25). 

3.  A  nominal  tenth  of  the  produce  of  corn-land 
and  vineyanls  and  of  sheep  (1  Sam.  viii.  15, 17). 

4.  A  tribute  fh>m  merchants  who  passed  through 
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the  Hebrew  territory  (1  K.  x.  14).  5.  Presents 
made  hy  his  sabjects  (1  Sam.  x.  27,  xtI.  20; 
1  K.  X.  25 ;  Ps.  Ixxii.  10).  6.  In  the  time  of 
Solomon,  the  king  had  trading  vessels  of  bis 
own  at  sea  (1  K.  X.  22).  It  b  probable  that 
Solomon  and  some  other  kings  may  have  de- 
rived some  revenue  from  commercial  ventures 
(1  K.  ix.  28).  7.  The  spoils  of  war  taken  from 
oongnered  nations  and  tne  tribute  paid  by  them 
(2  Sam.  viii.  2,  7,  8,  10 ;  1  K.  iv.  21 ;  2  Chr. 
xxvii.  5).  8.  Lastly,  an  undefined  power  of 
exacting  compulsory  labor,  to  which  reference 
has  been  already  made  (I  Sam.  viii.  12, 13, 16). 

Kings,  First  and  Second  Books  of, 

originairy  only  one  book  in  the  Hebrew  Canon, 
and  first  edited  in  Hebrew  as  two  bv  Bomberg, 
after  the  model  of  the  LXX.  and  the  Vulgate. 
They  are  called  by  the  LXX.,  Origen,  &c., 
Baauetuv  rpini  and  Ttrupnif  third  and  fourth  of 
the  KinadomM  (the  books  of  Samuel  being  the 
first  and  second),  but  by  the  Latins,  with  few 
exceptions,  tertius  et  auartus  Regwn  liber.  The 
division  into  two  books,  being  purely  artificial 
and  as  it  were  mechanical,  may  be  overlooked 
in  speaking  of  them ;  and  it  must  also  be  re- 
membered that  the  division  between  the  books 
of  Kings  and  Samuel  is  ec^uall^  artificial,  and 
that  in  point  of  fact  the  histoncal  books  com- 
mencing with  Judges  and  ending  with  2  Kings 
present  the  appearance  of  one  work.  But  to 
confine  ourselves  to  the  books  of  Kinn.  We 
shall  consider — I.  Their  historical  and  chron- 
ological range ;  —  II.  Their  peculiarities  of  dic- 
tion, and  other  features  in  their  literary  aspect ; 
—  lU.  Their  authorship,  and  the  sources  of 
the  author's  information ; — IV.  Their  relation 
to  the  books  of  Chronicles ;  —  V.  Their  place 
in  the  Canon,  and  the  references  to  them  in  the 
New  Testament — I.  The  books  of  Kings  range 
iVom  David's  death  and  Solomon's  accession  to 
the  throne  of  Israel,  commonly  reckoned  as 
B.G.  1015,  but  according  to  Lepsms  b.g.  993,  to 
the  destruction  of  the  Kingdom  of  Judah  and 
the  desolation  of  Jerusalem,  Imd  the  burning 
of  the  Temple,  according  to  the  same  reckoning, 
B.C.  588  (e.g.  586,  Lepsius), — a  period  of  427 
(or  405)  jrears :  with  a  supplemental  notice  of 
an  ef  ent  that  occurred  after  an  interval  of  26 
years,  vis.  the  liberation  of  Jehoiachin  from  his 
prison  at  Babvlon,  and  a  still  further  extension 
to  Jehoiachin  s  death,  the  time  of  which  is  not 
known,  but  which  was  probably  not  long  after 
his  liberation.  The  history  therefore  compre- 
hends the  whole  time  of  the  Israelitish  mon- 
archy, exclusive  of  the  reiffns  of  Saul  and  David. 
As  regards  the  affairs  of  foreign  nations,  and 
the  relation  of  Israel  to  them,  the  historical 
notices  in  these  books,  though  in  the  earlier 
times  scanty,  are  most  valuable,  and  in  striking 
accordance  with  the  latest  additions  to  our 
knowledge  of  contemporary  profane  history. 
The  names  of  Omri,  Jehu,  Menahem,  Hoshea, 
Hezekiah,  &c.,  are  believed  to  have  been  de- 
ciphered in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  which 
also  contain  Pi^tty  full  accounts  of  the  cam- 
paigns of  TijJC'ftth-Pileser,  Sargon,  Sennacherib, 
and  Esarhaddon :  Shalmaneser's  name  has  not 
yet  lieen  discovered,  thouf^h  two  inscriptions  in 
the  British  Museum  are  thought  to  rerer  to  his 
reisp.  Another  most  important  aid  to  a  riffht 
■ndentanding  of  the  history  in  these  books. 


ana  to  the  filling-np  of  its  outline,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  prophets,  and  especially  in  Isaiah  and 
Jeremiah. 

It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  the  chron- 
ological details  expressly  given  in  the  books  of 
Kin^  form  a  remarkable  contrast  wilJi  their 
striking  historical  accuracy.  These  details  are 
inexplicable,  and  frequently  entirely  contradio- 
toiy.  The  very  first  date  of  a  decidedly  chron- 
ological character  which  is  given,  that  of  the 
foundation  of  Solomon's  temple  (1  K.  vi.  1),  is 
manif^tly  erroneous,  as  being  irreconcilable 
Mrith  any  view  of  the  chronologv  of  the  times 
of  the  Judges,  or  with  St  Paul's  calculation. 
Acts  xiii.  20.  It  is  in  &ct  abandoned  by  almost 
all  chronologists,  to  whatever  school  they  be- 
long, whether  ancient  or  modem,  and  is  utterly 
ignored  by  Josephus.  As  regards,  however, 
these  chronological  difiiculties,  it  must  be  ol>> 
served  they  are  of  two  essentially  different  kinds. 
One  kind  is  merely  the  want  of  the  data  neces- 
sary for  chronological  exactness.  But  the  other 
kind  of  difficulty  is  of  a  totally  difibrent  charac- 
ter, and  embraces  dates  which  are  very  exact 
in  their  mode  of  expression,  but  are  erroneous 
and  contradictory.  (I.)  When  we  sum  up  the 
years  of  all  the  reigns  of  the  kings  of  Israel  as 
given  in  the  books  of  Kings,  and  then  all  the 
years  of  the  reigns  of  the  kings  of  Judah  from 
the  1st  of  Behoboam  to  the  6th  of  Hezekiah, 
we  find  that,  instead  of  the  two  sums  agreeing, 
there  is  an  excess  of  19  or  20  ^ears  in  Judah; 
Ae  rei^s  of  the  latter  amounting  to  261  years, 
while  ue  former  make  up  only  242.  But  we 
are  able  to  get  somewhat  nearer  to  the  seat  of 
this  disagreement,  because  it  so  happens  that 
the  parallel  hitttories  of  Israel  and  JuoaJi  touch 
in  four  or  fiv^  points  where  the  synchronisms 
are  precisely  marked.  These  points  are  (1 )  at 
the  simultaneous  accessions  or  Jeroboam  and 
Rehoboam ;  (2)  at  the  simultaneous  deaths  of 
Jehoram  and  Abaziah,  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  the  simultaiieous  accessions  of  Jehu  and 
Athaliah;  (S)  at  the  1 5th  year  of  Amaxiah, 
which  was  the  Isf.  of  Jeroboam  II.  (2  K.  xiv. 
17) ;  (4)  ill  the  reign  of  Abas,  which  was  con- 
temporary with  some  part  of  Pekah's,  viz.  ac- 
cording to  the  text  or  2  K.  xvi.  1,  the  three 
first  vears  of  Ahaz  with  the  throe  last  of  Pekah ; 
and  (5)  at  the  6th  of  Hezekiah,  which  was  the 
9th  of  Hoshea.  Beginning  with  the  sul>>period 
which  commences  with  the  double  accession  of 
Rehoboam  and  Jeroboam,  and  closes  with  the 
double  death  of  Ahaziah  and  Jehoram,  we  find 
that  the  six  reigns  in  Judah  make  up  95  years, 
and  the  eight  reigns  in  Israel  make  up  98  years. 
Here  there  is  an  excess  of  3  years  in  the  king- 
dom of  Israel,  which  may,  however,  be  readily 
accounted  for  by  the  frequent  changes  of  dy- 
nasty there,  and  the  probability  of  fragments 
of  years  being  reckoned  as  whole  years,  thus 
causing  the  same  year  to  be  reckoned  twice 
over.  Beginning,  again,  at  the  double  acces- 
sion of  Athaliah  and  Jehu,  we  have  in  Judah 
7  -1-40  H- 14  first  years  of  Amaziahs61,  to  cor- 
respond with  28+17-|-16»61,  ending  with 
the  last  vear  of  Jehoash  in  Israel.  Starting 
again  witn  the  15th  of  Araaziah  -a  i  Jeroboam 
II.,  we  have  15-1-52  + 16  4-8  »  86  (to  the  Sd 
year  of  Ahaz),  to  correspond  with  41  -f- 1  -h  10 
-1-2  +  20  »  74  (to  the  dose  of  Pekah's  rdgn). 
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where  we  at  once  detect  a  deficiencj  on  the 
part  of  Israel  of  (86  —  74  =  )  12  years,  if  at 
least  the  Sd  of  Ahaz  really  corresponded  with 
the  20th  of  Pekah.  And  lastly,  starting  with 
the  year  following  that  last  named,  we  have  IS 
last  years  of  Ahaz  +  7  first  of  Uezekiah =20,  to 
correspond  with  the  9  years  of  Hoshea,  where 
we  find  another  deficiency  in  Israel  of  1 1  years. 
The  discrepance  of  12  years  first  occurs  in  the 
third  fxsriod.  We  are  told  in  2  K.  xv.  8  that 
Zachariah  began  to  reign  in  the  d8th  of  Uzsiah, 
and  (xiv.  23)  that  his  mther  Jeroboam  began  to 
reign  in  the  15  th  of  Amaziah.  Jeroboam  must 
therefore  have  reigned  52  or  53  years,  not  41; 
for  the  idea  of  an  interregnum  of  1 1  or  12  years 
between  Jeroboam  and  his  son  Zachariah  is 
absurd.  But  the  addition  of  these  12  years  to 
Jeroboam's  reign  exactly  equalizes  the  period 
in  the  two  kingdoms,  which  would  thus  contain 
86  years.  As  regards  the  discrepance  of  11 
jears  in  the  last  period,  nothing  can  in  itself  be 
more  probable  than  that  either  during  some  ^rt 
of  Pekah's  lifetime,  or  after  his  death,  a  period, 
not  included  in  the  regnal  years  of  either  Pekah 
or  Hoshea,  should  have  elapsed,  when  there  was 
either  a  state  of  anarchy,  or  the  government  was 
administered  by  an  Assyrian  officer. 

(2.)  Turning  next  to  the  other  class  of  diffi- 
culties mentioned  above,  the  following  instances 
will  perhaps  be  thought  to  justify  the  opinion 
that  the  dates  in  these  books  which  are  intended 
CO  establish  a  precise  chronology  are  the  work 
of  a  much  later  hand  or  hands  than  the  books 
themselves.  The  date  in  1  K.  vi.  I  is  one  which 
Is  obviously  intended  for  strictly  chronological 
purposes.  If  correct,  it  would,  taken  in  con- 
junction with  the  subsequent  notes  of  time  in 
the  books  of  Kings,  supposing  them  to  be  cor- 
rect also,  give  to  a  year  the  length  of  the  time 
from  the  Exodus  to  the  Babylonian  captivity, 
And  establish  a  perfect  connection  wtween 
sacred  and  profane  history.  But  so  little  is  this 
the  case,  that  this  date  is  juite  irreconcilable 
with  Egyptian  history,  and  is,  as  stated  above, 
by  almost  universal  consent  rejected  by  chro- 
nologists,  even  on  purely  scriptural  grounds. 
This  date  is  followed  by  precise  synchronistic 
definitions  of  the  parallel  reigns  of  Israel  and 
Judoh,  the  efl^t  of  which  would  be,  and  must 
have  been  designed  to  be,  to  supply  the  want  of 
accuracy  in  stating  the  lengtli  of  the  reigns 
without  reference  to  the  odd  months,  fiut 
these  synchronistic  definitions  are  in  continual 
discord  with  the  statement  of  the  length  of 
reigns.  According  to  1  K.  xxii.  51,  Ahaziah 
succeeded  Ahab  in  the  17th  year  of  Jehosha- 

{>hat.  But  according  to  the  statement  of  tlie 
ength  of  Ahab's  reign  in  xvi.  29,  Ahab  died  in 
the  18th  of  Jehoshaphat;  while,  according  to 
S  K.  i.  17,  Jehoram  the  son  of  Ahaziah  suc- 
cectled  his  brother  (after  his  2  years'  reign)  in  the 
seomd  year  of  Jehoram  the  son  of  Jehoshaphat, 
though,'  according  to  the  length  of  the  reigns, 
he  must  have  succeeded  in  the  18th  or  19th  of 
Jehoshaphat  {see  2  K.  iii.  I ),  who  reigned  in  all 
2a  years  (xxu.  42).  [JaflORAM.]  As  regards 
Jehoram  the  son  of  Jehoshaphat,  the  statements 
•re  so  contradictory  that  Archbishop  Ussher 
actually  makes  three  distinct  beginnings  to  his 
regnal  era.  From  the  length  of  Amaziah's 
TBign,  as  given  2  K.  xlr.  2, 17, 23,  it  is  manifest 


that  Jeroboam  II.  began  to  reign  in  the  15tb 
year  of  Amaziah,  and  that  Uzziah  began  to 
reign  in  the  16th  of  Jeroboam.  But  2  K.  xv.  1 
places  the  commencement  of  Uzziah's  roign  in 
the  27  th  of  Jeroboam,  and  the  accession  of  Za- 
chariah » the  close  of  Jeroboam's  reign,  in  the 
38th  of  Uzziah,  statements  utterly  contradictory 
and  irreconcilable.  Other  grave  chronological 
difficulties  seem  to  have  their  source  in  the 
same  erroneous  calculations  on  the  part  of  the 
Jewish  chronologist. 

II.  The  peculiarities  of  diction  in  the  books 
of  Kings,  and  other  features  in  tlieir  literary 
history,  may  be  briefly  disposed  of.  On  the 
whole  the  peculiarities  of  diction  in  these  books 
do  not  indicate  a  time  after  the  captivity,  or 
towards  the  close  of  it,  but,  on  the  contrarv, 
point  pretty  distinctly  to  the  age  of  Jeremiah. 
The  general  character  of  the  language  is,  most 
distinctly,  that  of  the  time  before  the  Babylo- 
nish captivity.  But  it  is  worth  consideration 
whether  some  traces  of  dialectic  varieties  in 
Judah  and  Israel,  and  of  an  earlier  admixture 
of  S^riasms  in  the  Umguage  of  Israel,  may  not 
be  discovered  in  those  portions  of  these  books 
which  refbr  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  As  re- 
gards the  text,  it  is  far  firom  being  perftet 
Besides  the  errors  in  numerals,  some  or  which 
are  probably  to  be  traced  to  this  source,  such 
passages  as  1  K.  x^-.  6,  v.  10,  compared  with 
y.  2,  2  K.  XT.  SO,  viii.  16,  xvii.  34,  are  mani- 
fiast  oorruptions  of  transcribers.  In  connection 
with  these  literary  peculiarities  may  be  men- 
tioned also  some  remarkable  variations  in  the 
version  of  the  LXX.  These  consist  of  tranm- 
sitiom,  omiationSf  and  some  considerable  aadi- 
tioru.  The  most  important  transpoBtiians  are 
the  history  of  Shimei's  death,  1  K.  ii.  36-46, 
which  in  the  LXX.  (Cod.  Vat)  comes  after 
iii.  1,  and  divers  scraps  fW>m  ch.  iv.,  v.,  and 
ix.,  accompanied  by  one  or  two  remarks  of  the 
translators.  The  sections  1  K.  iv.  20-25,  2-6, 
26,  21, 1,  are  strung  together  and  precede  1  K. 
iii.  2-28,  but  are  many  of  them  repeated  again 
in  their  proper  places.  The  B«*ctions  1  K.  iii.  1, 
ix.  16,  17,  are  strung  together,  and  placed  be- 
tween iv.  34  and  v.  1.  The  section  1  K.  vii. 
1-12  is  placed  after  vii.  51.  Section  viii.  12, 
13,  is  placed  after  53.  Section  ix.  15-22  is 
placed  after  x.  22.  Section  xi.  43,  xii.  I,  2,  3, 
is  much  transposed  and  confused  in  LXX.  xi. 
43,  44,  xii.  1-3.  Section  xiv.  1-21  is  placed  in 
the  midst  of  the  long  addition  to  ch.  xii.  men- 
tioned below.  Section  xxii.  42-50  is  placed 
after  xvi.  28.  Chaps,  xx.  and  xxi.  are  trans- 
posed. Section  2  K.  iii.  1-3  is  placed  after  2  K. 
1. 18.  The  omimimu  are  few.  Bection  1  K.  vi. 
11-14  is  entirely  omitted,  and  37,  38,  are  onljr 
slightly  alluded  to  at  the  opening  of  ch.  ih. 
The  erroneous  danse  I  K.  xv.  6  is  omitted; 
and  so  are  the  dates  of  Asa's  reign  in  xvi.  8 
and  15;  and  there  are  a  few  verbal  omissions 
of  no  consequence.  The  chief  interest  lies  ia 
the  addition$,  of  which  the  principal  are  the  fbl- 
lowing.  The  supposed  mention  of  a  fbuntain 
as  among  Solomon's  works  in  the  Temple  in 
the  passage  after  1  K.  ii.  35 ;  of  a  paved  cause- 
way on  I^banon,  iii.  46  ;  of  Solomon  pointing 
to  the  sun  at  the  dedication  of  the  Temple,  b^ 
fore  he  uttered  the  prayer,  "  The  Lord  said  he 
would  dwell  in  the  thick  darkness,"  &c.,  viiL 
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12, 13  (after  53,  LXX.),  the  information  that 
"  Joram  his  brother  "  perished  with  Tibni,  xvi. 
S2;   an  additional  date  'Mn  the  24th  year  of 
Jeroboam,"  xv.  8 ;  numerous  verbal  additions, 
as  xi.  29,  xvii.  1,  &c. ;  and  lastly,  the  long  pas- 
sage concerning  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nelwt,  in- 
serted between  xii.  24  and  25.    Of  the  other 
additions  the  mention  of  Tibni's  brother  Joram 
is  the  one  which  has  most  the  semblance  of  an 
historical  fact,  or  makes  the  existence  of  any 
other  source  of  history  probable.    See  too  I  IL 
XX.  19,  2  K.  XV.  25.    There  remains  only  the 
long  passage  about  Jeroboam.    It  appears  evi- 
dent that  this  account  is  only  an  apocrprphal 
version  made  up  of  the  existing  materials  m  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  after  the  manner  of  1  Es- 
dras,  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  the  apocryphal  Es- 
ther, and  the  Targums.    Another  feature  in  the 
literary  condition  of  our  books  must  just  be 
noticed,  viz.  that  the  compiler,  in  arranging  his 
materiids,  and  adopting  the  very  words  of  the 
documents  used  by  him,  has  not  always  been 
careful  to  avoid  the  a/MMorance  of  contradiction. 
III.    As  regards  the  authorship  of  these 
books,  but  little  difficulty  presents  itself.    The 
Jewish  tradition  which  ascribes  them  to  Jere- 
miah is  borne  out   by  the  strongest  internal 
evidence,  in  addition  to  that  of  the  languaj^. 
The  last  chapter,  especially  as  compared  with 
the  last  chapter  of  the  Chronicles,  bears  dis- 
tinct traces  of  having  been  written  by  one  who 
did  not  go  into  captivity,  but  remained  in 
JudsBa,  after  the  destruction  of  the  Temple. 
This  suits  Jeremiah.    The  events  singled  out 
for  mention  in  the  concise  narrative  are  pre- 
tisely  those  of  which  he  had  personal  knowl- 
edge, and  in  which  he  took  special  interest 
Toe  writer  in  Kings  has  nothing  more  to  tell 
us  concerning  the  Jews  or  Chaldees  in  the  land 
of  Judah,  which  exactly  agrees  with  the  hy- 
pothesis that  he  is  Jeremiah,  who  we  know  was 
carried  down  to  Egypt  with  the  fugitives.    In 
fact,  the  date  of  the  writing,  and  me  position 
of  the  writer,  seem  as  clearly  marked  by  the 
termination  of  the  narrative  at  xxv.  26,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.     The 
annexation  of  this  chapter  to  the  writings  of 
Jeremiah  so  as  to  form  Jer.  lii.  (with  the  ad- 
ditional clause  contained  28-30)  is  an  evidence 
of  a  very  ancient,  if  not  a  contemporary  belief, 
that  Jeremiah  was  the  author  of  it.    Going 
Hack  to  the  xxivth  chapter,  we  find  in  ver.  14 
an  enumeration  of   tm  captives  taken  with 
Jehoiachin  identical  with  that  in  Jer.  xxiv.  1 ; 
in  ver.  13,  a  reference  to  the  vessels  of  the 
Temple  precisely  similar  to  that  in  Jer.  xxvii. 
18-20,  xxviii.  3,6.    Brief  as  the  narrative  is, 
it  brings  out  all  the  chief  points  in  the  political 
events  of  the  time  which  we  know  were  much 
in  Jeremiah's  mind ;  and  yet,  which  is  exceed- 
ingly  remarkable,   Jeremiah    is   never   once 
named  (as  he  is  in  2  Chr.  xxxvi.  12,  21 ),  al- 
though the  manner  of  the  writer  is  fk«quentl^ 
to  connect  the  sufferings  of  Judah  with  their 
■ins  and  their  neglect  of  the  Word  of  God,  2  K. 
xvii.  13,  §eq.,  xxiv.  2,  8,  &&    And  this  leads 
to  another  striking  coincidence  between  that 
portion  of  the  history  which  belongs  to  Jere- 
miah's times,  and  the  writings  of  Jeremiah 
himself.     De  Wette  speaks  of  the  superficial 
thancter  of  the  history  of  Jeremiah's  times  as 


hostile  to  the  theory  of  Jeremiah's  anthorshin. 
Now,  considering  the  nature  of  these  annsl^ 
and  their  conciseness,  this  criticism  seems  very 
unfounded  as  regards  the  reigns  of  Josiah, 
Jehoahaz,  Jeboiacnin,  and  Zedekiah.    It  must* 
however,  be  acknowledged  that  as  regards  Je- 
hoiakim's  reign,  and  especially  the  latter  part 
of  it,  and  the  way  in  which  ne  came  by  hia 
death,  the  narrative  is  much  more  meagre  than 
one  would  have  expected  from  a  contemporary 
writer,  living  on  the  spot.     But  exactly  tha 
same  {Mtucityof  information  is  found  in  those 
otlierwise   copious    notices    of  contemporary 
events  with  which  Jeremiah's  prophecies  are 
interspersed.    When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that 
the  writer  of  2  Kings  was  a  contemporary 
writer,  and,  if  not  Jeremiah,  must  have  had  in- 
dependent means  of  information,  this  ooioci- 
denoe  will  have  great  weight.    Going  back  to 
the  reign  of  Josiah,  in  Uie  xxii.  and  xxiii. 
chapters,  the  connection  of  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  with  Manasseh's  transgressions,  and 
the  comparison  of  it  to  the  destruction  of  Sa- 
maria, ver.  26,  27,  lead  us  back  to  xxi.  10-13, 
and  that  passage  leads  us  to  Jer.  vii.  15,  xv. 
4,  xix.  3,  4,  &c.    The  particular  account  of 
Josiah's  passover,  and  his  other  good  works, 
the  reference  in  ver.  24,  25,  to  the  law  of  Moses, 
and  the  finding  of  the  book  by  Hilkiah  the 
priest,  with  the  roller  account  of  that  discovery 
m  ch.  xxii.,  exactly  suit  Jeremiah,  who  began 
his  prophetic  office  in  the  13th  of  Josiah ; 
whose  xith  chap,  r^rs  repeatedly  to  the  book 
thus  found;   who  showea  his  attachment  to 
Josiah  by  writing  a  lamentation  on  his  death 
(2  Chr.  XXXV.  25),  and  whose  writings  show 
how  much  he  made  use  of  the  copy  of  Deuter- 
onomy so  found.    With  Josiah's  *reign  neces- 
sarily cease  all  strongly  marked  characters  of 
Jeremiah's  authorship.    For  though  the  gene- 
ral unity  and  continuity  of  plan  lead  us  to 
assign  tne  whole  history  in  a  certain  sense  to 
one  author,  and  enable  us  to  carry  to  the  ac- 
count of  the  whole  book  the  proofs  derived 
from  the  closing  chapters,  jjret  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  authorship  of  those  parts  of 
the  history  of  which  Jeremiah  was  not  an  eye- 
witness, that  is,  of  all  before  the  reign  of  Josiah, 
would  have  consisted  merely  in  selecting,  ar- 
ranging, inserting  the  connecting  phrases,  and, 
when  necessary,  slightly  modernizing  the  old 
histories  whicn  had  been  drawn  up  by  oon- 
temporaiy  prophets  through  the  whole  period 
of  time.    See  e.a.  1  K.  xiii.  32.  For,  as  regards 
the  sources  of  information,  it  may  truly  be  said 
that  we  have  the  narrative  of  contemporary 
writers  throughout    It  has  already  been  ob- 
served [Chronicles]  tliat  there  was  a  regular 
series  of  state-annals  both  for  the  kingdom  of 
Judah  and  for  that  of  Israel,  which  embraced 
the  whole  time  comprehended  in  the  books  of 
Kings,  or  at  least  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Jehoiakim,  2  K.  xxiv.  5.    These  annals  are 
consuntly  cited  by  name  as  "  the  Book  of  the 
Acts  of  Solomon,"  1  K.  xi.  41 ;   and,  after 
Solomon,  "  the  Book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the 
Kings  of  Judah,  or  Israel,"  euf,  1  K.  xiv.  29, 
XV.  7,  xvi.  5,  14,  20 ;  2  K.  X.  34,  xxiv.  5,  && ; 
and  it  is  manifest  that  the  author  of  Kings  had 
them  both  before  him  while  he  drew  np  his 
histoiy,  in  which  the  reigns  of  the  two  king- 
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doma  are  harmonized,  and  these  annals  con- 
stantly appealed  to.  But  in  addition  to  these 
national  annals,  there  were  also  extant,  at  the 
time  that  the  Books  of  Kings  were  compiled, 
separate  works  of  the  several  prophets  who  had 
lived  in  Judah  and  Israel.  Thus  the  acts  of 
Uzziah,  written  by  Isaiah,  were  very  likely 
identical  with  the  history  of  his  reiga  in  the 
national  chronicles;  and  part  of  the  history  of 
Hezekiah  wo  know  is  identical  in  the  chronicles 
and  in  the  prophet.  The  chapter  in  Jeremiah 
relating  to  the  destruction  of  tne  Temple  (lii.) 
is  identical  with  that  in  2  K.  xxiv.,  xxv.  In 
later  times  we  have  supposed  that  a  chanter  in 
the  prophecies  of  Daniel  was  used  for  tae  na* 
tional  chronicles,  and  appears  as  Kzr.  ch.  i. 
These  other  works,  then,  as  far  as  the  mcmorv 
of  them  has  been  preserved  to  us,  were  as  fol- 
lows. For  the  time  of  David,  the  book  of 
Samuel  the  seer,  the  book  of  Nathan  the  proph- 
et, and  the  book  of  Gad  the  seer  (2  Sam. 
xxi.-xxiv.  with  I  K.  i.  beins^  probably  extract- 
ed firom  Nathan's  book),  vrnich  seem  to  have 
been  collected  —  at  least  that  portion  of  them 
relating  to  David  —  into  one  work  called  "  the 
Acts  of  David  the  King,"  1  Chr.  xxix.  29. 
For  the  time  of  Solomon,  "  the  Book  of  the 
Acts  of  Solomon,"  1  K.  xi.  41,  consisting 
probably  of  parts  of  the  "  Book  of  Nathan  the 
prophet,  the  prophecy  of  Ahijah  the  Shilonite, 
and  the  visions  of  Iddo  the  seer,"  2  Chr.  ix.  29. 
For  the  time  of  Rehoboam,  "  the  words  of 
Shemaiah  the  prophet,  and  of  Iddo  the  seer, 
concerning  genealogies,"  2  Chr.  xii.  15.  For 
the  time  of  Abijah,  "  the  story  of  the  prophet 
Iddo,"  2  Chr.  xiii.  22.  For  the  time  of  Je- 
hoshaphat,  "  the  words  of  Jehu  the  son  of 
Hanani,"  2  Chr.  xx.  34.  For  the  time  of  Uz- 
ziah, "  the  writings  of  Isaiah  the  prophet," 
S  Chr.  xxvi.  22.  For  the  time  of  Hezekiah, 
**  the  vision  of  Isaiah  the  prophet,  the  son  of 
Amoz,"  2  Chr.  xxxii.  32.  For  the  time  of 
Manasaeh,  a  book  called  "  the  sayings  of  the 
seers."  For  the  time  of  Jeroboam  II.,  a  proph- 
ecy of  "  Jonah,  the  son  of  Amittai,  the  prophet, 
of'^  Gath-hepher,"  is  cited,  2  K.  xiv.  25  ;  and  it 
■eems  likely  that  there  were  books  containing 
special  histories  of  the  acts  of  Elijah  and  Elisha, 
seeing  that  the  times  of  these  prophets  are  de- 
scribed with  such  copiousness.  Of  the  latter, 
Gchazi  might  well  have  been  the  author,  to 
judse  from  2  K.  viii.  4,  5,  as  Elisha  himself 
might  have  been  of  the  former.  Possibly  too 
the  prophecies  of  Azariah  the  son  of  Oded,  in 
Asa  8  reign,  2  Chr.  xv.  1,  and  of  Hanani  (2  Chr. 
xvi.  7),  and  Micaiah  the  son  of  Imlah,  in 
Ahab's  reign  ;  and  Eliezer  the  son  of  Dodavah, 
in  Jehoshaphat's ;  and  Zechariah  the  son  of 
Jehoiada,  in  Jehoash's ;  and  Oded,  in  Pekah's ; 
and  Zechariah,  in  Uzziah's  reign ;  of  the  proph- 
etess Huldah,  in  Josiah's,  and  others,  may 
have  been  preserved  in  writing,  some  or  all  of 
them.  With  regard  to  the  work  so  often  cited 
In  the  chronicles  as  "  the  Book  of  the  Kings  of 
Israel  and  Judah,"  1  Chr.  ix.  1,  2  Chr.  xvi. 
11,  xxvii.  7,  xxviii.  26,  xxxii.  32,  xxxv.  27, 
xxxvi  8,  it  has  been  thought  b^  some  that  it 
was  a  separate  collection  containing  the  joint 
histories  of  the  two  kingdoms ;  by  others  that 
It  is  our  Books  of  Kings  which  answer  to  this 
description;   but  by  Eichhom,  that  it  is  the 


same  as  the  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of  Judah 
so  constantly  cited  in  the  Books  of  Kings ;  and 
this  last  opinion  seems  the  best  founded. 

IV.  As  regards  the  relation  of  the  Books  of 
Kings  to  those  of  Chronicles,  it  is  manifest, 
and  is  universally  admitted,  that  the  former 
is  bv  far  the  older  work.  The  language, 
whicn  is  quite  free  from  the  Persicisms  of  me 
Chronicles  and  their  late  orthography,  and  is 
not  at  all  more  Aramaic  than  the  language  of 
Jeremiah,  clearly  points  out  its  reUtive  supe- 
riority in  regard  to  age.  Its  subject  also,  em- 
bracing the  kingdom  of  Israel  as  well  as  Judah, 
is  anomer  indication  of  its  composition  before 
the  kingdom  of  Israel  was  foi^^tten,  and  before 
the  Jewish  enmity  to  Samaria,  which  is  apparent 
in  such  passages  as  2  Chr.  xx.  37,  xxv.,  and  in 
those  chapters  of  Ezra  (i.-vi.)  which  belong  to 
Chronicles,  was  brought  to  maturity,  while 
the  Books  of  Chronicles  therefore  were  written 
especially  for  the  Jews  ai^  their  return  from 
Babvlon,  the  Book  of  Kings  was  written  for  the 
whole  of  Israel,  before  their  common  national 
existence  was  hopelessly  quenched. 

Another  comparison  of  considerable  interest 
between  the  two  histories  may  be  drawn  in  re- 
spect to  the  main  design,  that  design  having;  a 
marked  relation  both  to  Uie  individual  station 
of  the  supposed  writen,  and  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  their  country  at  the  times  of  their 
writing.  Jeremiah  was  himself  a  prophet.  He 
lived  while  the  prophetic  office  was  in  full  vig- 
or, in  his  own  person,  in  Ezekiel,  and  Daniel, 
and  many  others,  both  true  and  false.  Accord- 
ingly, we  find  in  the  Books  of  Kings  great 
prominence  given  to  the  prophetic  office.  Ezra, 
on  the  contrary,  was  only  a  priest  In  his  days 
the  prophetic  office  had  wholly  fallen  into  abey- 
ance. That  evidence  of  the  Jews  bein;;  the 
people  of  God,  which  consisted  in  the  presence 
of  prophets  among  them,  was  no  more.  But 
to  the  men  of  his  generation,  the  distinctive 
mark  of  the  continuance  of  God's  favor  to  their 
race  was  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  at  Jeru- 
salem, the  restoration  of  the  daily  sacrifice  and 
the  Levitical  worship,  and  the  wonderful  and 

Srovidential  renewal  of  the  Mosaic  institutions, 
loreover,  upon  the  principle  that  the  sacred 
writers  were  influenced  by  natural  feelings  in 
their  selection  of  their  materials,  it  seems  most 
appropriate  that  while  the  prophetical  writer  in 
Kings  deals  very  fully  with  the  kingdom  of  Is- 
rael, in  which  the  prophets  were  much  more 
illustrious  than  in  Judah,  the  Levitical  writer, 
on  the  contrary,  should  concentrate  all  his 
thoughts  round  Jerusalem,  where  alone  the  Le- 
vitical caste  had  all  its  powers  and  functions, 
and  should  dwell  upon  all  the  instances  pre- 
served in  existing  muniments  of  the  deeds  and 
even  the  minutest  ministrations  of  the  priests 
and  Levites,  as  well  as  of  their  faithfulness  and 
sufferings  in  the  cause  of  truth.  From  the  com- 
parison of  parallel  narratives  in  the  two  books. 
It  appears  that  the  results  are  precisely  what 
woula  naturally  arise  from  the  circumstances 
of  the  case.  T'he  writer  of  Chronicles,  having 
the  Books  of  Kings  before  him,  and  to  a  great 
extent  making  those  books  the  basis  of  his 
own,  but  also  having  his  own  personal  views, 

J>redilections,  and  motives  in  writing,  writing 
or  a  different  age,  and  for  people  under  very 
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difTerent  circnmstances ;  and,  moreover,  bavins 
before  him  the  original  authorities  from  which 
the  Booktf  of  Kings  were  compiled,  as  well  as 
some  others,  —  naturally  re-arranged  the  older 
narrative  as  suited  his  purpose  and  his  tastes ; 
gave  in  full  passages  which  the  other  had 
abridged ;  inserted  what  had  been  wholly  omit- 
ted ;  oinitteii  some  tilings  which  the  other  had 
inserted,  including  every  thing  relating  to  the 
kingdom  of  Israel ;  and  show^  the  color  of  Ids 
own  mind,  nut  only  in  tlie  nature  of  the  pas- 
sages which  he  selected  from  the  ancient  docu- 
ments, but  in  the  reflections  which  he  frequent- 
ly adds  upon  the  events  which  he  relates,  and 
possibly  also  in  the  turn  g^vcn  to  some  of  the 
speeches  which  he  records.  But  to  say,  as  has 
been  said  or  insinuated,  that  a  different  view 
of  supernatural  agency  and  divine  interposi- 
tion, or  of  the  Mosaic  institutions  and  the 
Levitical  worship,  is  given  in  the  two  books,  or 
that  a  less  historical  character  belongs  to  one 
than  to  the  other,  is  to  say  what  has  not  the 
least  foundation  in  fact.  Supernatural  agency, 
as  in  the  cloud  which  filled  tne  temple  of  Solo- 
mon, 1  K.  viii.  10,  11,  the  appearance  of  the 
Lord  to  Solomon,  iii.  5, 1 1,  ix.  2,  teq, ;  the  with- 
ering of  Jeroboam's  hand,  xiii.  d-6 ;  the  fire 
from  heaven  which  consumed  Elijah's  sacri- 
fice, xviii.  38,  and  numerous  other  incidents  in 
the  lives  of  Elijah  and  Elisha ;  the  smiting  of 
Sennacherib's  army,  2  K.  xix.  35 ;  the  gomg- 
back  of  the  shadow  on  the  dial  of  Ahaz,  xx. 
11,  and  in  the  very  frequent  prophecies  uttered 
and  fulfilled,  —  is  really  more  ouen  adduo^  in 
these  books  than  in  the  Chronicles.  The  selec- 
tion therefore  of  one  or  two  instances  of  mirac- 
ulous agency  which  happen  to  be  mentioned  in 
Chronicles,  and  not  in  Kings,  as  indications  of 
the  superstitious  credulous  disposition  of  the 
Jews  alter  the  captivity,  can  have  no  effect  but 
to  mislead.  The  same  may  be  said  of  a  selec- 
tion of  passages  in  Chronicles  in  which  the 
mention  of  Jewish  idolatry  is  omitted.  It  con- 
veys a  false  inference,  because  the  truth  is  that 
the  chronicler  does  expose  the  idolatry  of  Ju- 
dah  as  severely  as  the  author  of  Kings,  and 
traces  the  destruction  of  Judah  to  such  idola- 
try quite  as  clearly  and  forcibly  (2  Chr.  xxxvi. 

14,  M7.).  The  author  of  Kings  again  is  quite 
as  explicit  in  his  references  to  the  law  of  Moses, 
and  has  many  allusions  to  the  Levitical  ritual, 
though  he  does  not  dwell  so  copiously  upon  the 
details.  See  e,g.  1  K.  ii.  3,  iii.  14,  viii.  2,  4,  9, 
53,  56,  ix.  9.  26,  X.  12,  xi.  2,  xii.  31,  32;  2  K. 
xi.  5-7,  12,  xii.  5,  11,  13,  16,  xiv.  6,  xvi.  13, 

15,  xvii.  7-12,  13-15,  34-39,  xviii.  4,  6,  xxii.4, 
5, 8,  aeq.f  xxiii.  21,  &c.,  besides  the  constant  ref- 
erences to  the  Temple,  and  to  the  illegality  of 
high-place  worship.  So  that  remarks  on  the 
Leviucal  tone  of  Chronicles,  when  made  for  the 
purpose  of  supporting  the  notion  that  the  law 
of  Moses  was  a  late  invention,  and  that  the  Le- 
vitical worship  was  of  post-Babylonian  growth, 
are  made  in  the  teeth  of  the  testimony  of  the 
Books  of  Kings,  as  well  as  those  of  Joshua, 
Judges,  and  Samuel.  The  opinion  that  Uiese 
books  were  compiled  **  towards  the  end  of  the 
Babylonian  exile  "  is  doubtless  also  adopted  in 
order  to  weaken  as  much  as  possible  the  force 
of  this  testimony. 

V.  The  last  point  for  our  consideration  is 


the  place  of  these  books  in  the  Canon,  and  the 
references  to  them  in  the  N.  T.  Their  canon- 
ical authority  having  never  been  disputed,  it  is 
needless  to  bring  forward  the  testimonies  to 
their  authenticity  which  may  be  found  in  Jose- 
phus,  Eusebius,  Jerome,  Augustine,  &c.  They 
are  reckoned  among  the  prophets,  in  the  three- 
fold division  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  a  position 
in  accordance  with  the  supposition  that  they 
were  compiled  by  Jeremiah,  and  contain  the 
narratives  of  the  difierent  prophets  in  succes- 
sion. They  arc  frequently  cited  by  our  Lord 
and  by  the  apostles.  Thus  the  allusions  to 
Solomon's  glory  (Matt  vi.  29) ;  to  the  queen 
of  Sheba's  visit  to  Solomon  to  hear  his  wisdom 
(xii.  42) ;  to  the  Temple  (Acts  vii.  47,  48) ;  to 
the  great  drought  in  the  days  of  Elijah,  and  the 
widow  of  Sarepta  (Luke  iv.  25,  26) ;  to  the 
cleansing  of  Naaman  the  Syrian  (ver.  27);  to 
the  charge  of  Elisha  to  Gehazi  (2  K.  iv.  29; 
comp.  with  Luke  x.  4) ;  to  the  dress  of  Elijah 
(Mark  i.  6 ;  comp.  with  2  K.  i.  8) ;  to  the  com- 
plaint of  Elijah,  aud  God's  answer  to  him  ( Rom. 
xi.  3,  4) ;  and  to  the  raising  of  the  Shunam* 
ite's  son  from  the  dead  (Heb  xi.  35);  to  the 
giving  and  withholding  the  rain  in  answer  to 
Elijah's  praver  (James  v.  17,  18;  Rev.  xi.  6); 
to  Jezebel  (Rev.  ii.  20),— « are  all  derived  from 
the  Books  of  Kings,  and,  with  the  statement  of 
Elijah's  presence  at  the  Transfiguration,  are  a 
stnking  testimony  to  their  value  for  the  purpose 
of  religious  teaching,  and  to  their  authenticity 
as  a  portion  of  the  Word  of  God. 

Kir  is  mentioned  by  Amos  (ix.  7)  as  the 
land  from  which  the  Syrians  (Arameans)  were 
once  ''brought  up;"  i.e.  apparently  as  the 
country  where  they  had  dwelt  before  migredng 
to  the  region  north  of  Palestine.  It  was  also 
the  land  to  which  the  captive  Syrians  of  Da- 
mascus were  removed  by  Tiglath-Pileser  on  his 
conquest  of  that  city  (2  K.  xvi.  9;  comp.  Am. 
i.  5).  Isaiali  joins  U  with  Elam  in  a  passage 
where  Jerusalem  i&  threatened  with  an  attack 
from  a  foreign  army  (xxii.  6).  The  common 
opinion  among  recent  commentators  has  been 
that  a  tract  on  the  River  Kur  or  C^us  is  intend- 
ed. May  not  Kir  be  a  variant  for  Kidi  or  Ktuk 
(push),  and  represent  the  eastern  Ethiopia,  the 
Cissia  of  Herodotus  ? 

Kir-Hara'8eth»  2  K.  iii.  25. 
Kir-Ha'resh»  Is.  xvi.  11. 
Kir-Hare'seth,  Is.  xvi.  7. 

Elir-He^res,  Jer.  xlviii.  3 1 ,  S6.  This  name 
and  the  three  preceding,  all  slight  variations  of 
it,  are  all  applied  to  one  place,  probably  Kir- 
MoAB.  Wnether  Heres  refers  to  a  worship  of 
the  sun  carried  on  there  is  uncertain ;  we  are 
without  clew  to  the  meaning  of  the  name. 

gir^JAh-  apparently  an  ancient  or  archaic 
ttrord,  meaning  a  city  or  town.  The  grounds 
for  considering  it  a  more  ancient  word  than  In 
or  Ar  are  —  ( 1 .)  Its  more  frequent  occurrence 
in  the  names  of  places  existing  in  the  country 
at  the  time  of  the  conquest  These  will  be 
found  below.  (2.)  Its  rare  occurrence  as  a 
mere  appellative,  except  in  poetry.  Kiriah  may 
perhaps  be  compared  to  tne  word  "  burg "  or 
"  bury,"  in  our  own  language.  Closely  related 
to  Kiriah  is  Kereth,  apparently  a  PbcBnician 
form,  which  occurs  occasionally  (Job  xxix.  7 ; 
Prov.  nil.  3).    This  is  familiar  to  us  in  the 
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Latin  garb  of  Carthiffo,  and  in  the  Parthian 
and  Armenian  names  Cirta,  Tignmo-Cota.  As 
a  proper  name  it  appean  in  the  Bible  under 
Uic  Ibrnu  of  Koriotli,  Kartah,  Kartan ;  besides 
thoio  immodiatcly  following. 

Kiriatha'imt  ^^^  ^^  ^®  towns  of  Moab 
which  were  the  "  glory  of  the  country ; "  named 
amongst  the  denunciations  of  Jeremiah  (xlviii. 
1,  23)  and  Ezokicl  (xxv.  9).  It  is  the  same 
place  as  Kir.jathaim,  in  which  form  the  name 
elsjwhsre  occurd  in  the  A.  V. 

Kiriathia''riu8,  i  Esd.  v.  19.  [Kibjath- 
Jearix,  ami  K.  Arim.]    Ap. 

Kir^'ioth,  a  plauc  in  Moab,  the  palaces  of 
which  were  tlireatencd  by  Amos  witn  destruc- 
tion by  fire  (Am.  ii.  2) ;  unless  indeed  the  word 
mean/  simply  "  the  cities  "  —  which  is  probably 
the  cose  aldo  in  Jor.  xlviii.  41. 

Kirjath*  the  last  of  the  cities  enumerated 
as  belon;^ing  to  the  tribe  of  Bei\jamin  (Josh, 
xviii.  2S).  It  is  named  with  Gibeath,  but 
without  any  copulative — "Gibeath,  Kiijath." 
Whether  there  is  any  connection  between  these 
two  names  or  not,  there  seems  a  strong  prob- 
ability that  Kirjath  is  identical  with  the  better 
known  place  Kirjath-Jbasim,  and  that  the 
latrcr  part  of  the  name  has  been  omitted  by 
oopyistd  at  some  very  early  period. 

Kirjatha^im.  1.  On  tne  east  of  the  Jor- 
dan, one  of  the  phvces  which  were  taken  posses- 
sion of  and  rebuilt  by  the  Reubenites,  and  had 
fresh  names  conferred  on  them  (Num.  xxxii.  37, 
and  see  33),  the  first  and  last  of  which  are  known 
with  some  tolerable  degree  of  certainty  (Josh, 
xii.  19).  It  is  possibly  the  same  place  as  that 
which  gave  its  name  to'the  ancient  Shaveh-Kiri- 
athaim,  though  this  is  mere  conjecture.  It  ex- 
iatod  in  the  time  of  Jeremiah  (xlviii.  1,  23)  and 
Ezekiel  (xxv.  9  —  in  these  three  passages  the 
A.  V.  gives  the  name  Kibxathaim).  By  Euse- 
bins  it  appears  to  have  been  well  known.  He 
dcscril)es  it  as  a  village  entirely  of  Christians, 
10  miles  west  of  Meduba,  "  close  to  the  Boris.*' 
Burckhunlt  (p.  367,  July  13)  when  at  Afadeba 
fMedebd)  was  told  by  his  fi;nide  of  a  pUice,  d- 
TeytHf  about  half  an  nour  fli  mile  English,  or 
barely  2  miles  Roman)  therefrom,  which  he  sug- 
gests was  identical  with  Kinathaim.  But  it 
must  be  ailmitted  that  the  evidence  for  the  iden- 
tity of  the  two  is  not  very  convincing.  Porter 
pronounces  confidently  for  Kurtiyat,  under  die 
southern  side  of  Jebd  Attarus,  as  being  identical 
both  with  Kirjathaim  and  Kirjatii-Huzoth ;  but 
he  adduces  no  arguments  in  support  of  his  con- 
clusion, which  is  entirely  at  variance  with  Ense- 
bius ;  while  the  name,  or  a  similar  one,  having 
been  a  common  one  east  of  the  Jordan,  as  it 
still  is,  KareijfiU  may  be  the  representative  of 
flome  other  place.  — 2.  A  town  in  Naphtali  not 
mentioned  in  the  original  lists  of  the  possession 
allotted  to  the  tribe  (see  Josh.  xix.  32-39),  but 
inserted  in  the  list  of  cities  given  to  the  Ger- 
shonite  Le\Mtcs,  in  1  Chr.  (vi.  76),  in  place  of 
Kartan  in  the  parallel  catalogue,  Kartan  being 
proh:ibly  only  a  contraction  thereof. 

Kir'jath«Ajr'bay  an  early  name  of  the  city 
which  after  the  conquest  is  generally  known  aa 
Hkbron  (JoHh.  xiv.  15;  Jiidg.  i.  10).  The 
identity  of  Kiriath-Arba  with  Hebron  is  con- 
stantly asserted  (Gen.  xxiii.  2,  xxxv.  27  ;  Josh. 
adv.  15,  XV.  13,  54j  xx.  7,  xxi.  U). 


Kir^jath-A'rim,  an  abbreviated  form  of 
the  name  Kikjath-Jearim,  which  occurs  only 
in  Ezr.  ii.  25. 

Elir'jath-Ba'al.  an  alternative  name  of 
the  place  usually  called  Kirjath-Jearim  (Josh. 
XV.  60.  xviii.  14),  but  also  Baaulu,  and  once 
Baalk-of-Judah. 

Elir'jaill-Hu'BOth,  a  place  to  which  Ba- 
lak  accompanied  Balaam  immediatelv  after  hb 
arrival  in  Moab  (Num.  xxii.  39),  and  which  is 
nowhere  else  mentioned.  It  appears  to  have 
lain  between  Uie  Arnon  ( ]Vadif  Mojeb)  and 
Bamoth-Baal  (comp.  ver.  36  and  41),  proba- 
bly north  of  the  former.  No  trace  of  the  name 
has  been  discovered  in  later  times. 

Kir'jath-Je'arim,  a  city  which  played  a 
not  unimportant  part  in  the  history  of^  the  He- 
brews. We  first  encounter  it  as  one  of  the  four 
cities  of  the  Gibeonites  (Josh.  ix.  17) :  it  next 
occurs  as  one  of  the  landmarks  of  the  northern 
boundary  of  Jndah  (xv.  9)  and  as  the  point  at 
which  the  western  and  southern  boundaries  of 
Benjamin  coincided  (xviii.  14,  15) ;  and  in  the 
two  last  passages  we  find  that  it  bore  another, 
perhaps  earlier,  name — that  of  the  great  Ca- 
naanite  deity  Baal,  namely  Baalah  and  Kir- 
jath-Baal.  It  is  reckoned  among  the  towns 
of  Judah  (xv.  60).  It  is  included  in  the  gene- 
alogies of  Judah  (1  Chr.  ii.  50,  52)  as  founded 
by,  or  descended  from,  Shobal,  the  son  of 
Caleb-ben-Hur.  "  Behind  Kiijath-Jearim  **  the 
band  of  Danites  pitched  their  camp  before  their 
expedition  to  Mount  Ephraim  ana  Laish,  leav- 
ing their  name  attached  to  the  spot  for  lone 
a&r  (Judg.  xviii.  12).  [Mahaneh-Dan.| 
Hitherto  beyond  the  early  sanctity  implied  in 
its  bearing  the  name  of  Baal,  there  is  nothing 
remarkable  in  Kiijath-Jearira.  It  was  no  doubt 
this  reputation  for  sanctity  which  made  the  peo- 
ple of  Beth-shemesh  appeal  to  its  inhabitants 
to  relieve  them  of  the  Ark  of  Jehovah,  which 
was  bringing  such  calamities  on  their  untutored 
inexperience  (1  Sam.  vi.  20,  21).  In  this 
high  place  the  ark  remained  for  twenty  years 
(vii.  2).  At  the  close  of  that  time,  Kirjath-Jea- 
rim lost  its  sacred  treasure,  on  its  removal  by 
David  to  the  house  of  Obed-edom  the  Gittite 
(1  Chr.  xiii.  5,  6;  2  Chr.  i.  4;  2  Sam.  vi.  2, 
&c.).  It  is  very  remarkable  and  sugsestive 
that  in  the  account  of  this  transaction  the  an- 
cient and  heathen  name  Baal  is  retained.  To 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  it  appears  to  have  been 
well  known.  They  describe  it  as  a  village  at 
the  ninth  mile  between  Jerusalem  and  Diospo- 
lis  (Lydda).  It  was  reserved  for  Dr.  Robinson 
to  discover  that  these  requirements  are  exactly 
fulfilled  in  the  modem  vulaffe  of  Kuriet  d-Enab 
—  now  usually  known  as  AbA  Goeh,  fix)m  the 
robber-chief  whose  headquarters  it  was — at 
the  eastern  end  of  the  Wadjf  Ahf,  on  the  road 
from  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem. 

Kir'jaili-San'nah,  a  name  which  occurs 
once  only  (Josh.  xv.  49),  as  another,  andproba- 
bly  an  earlier,  appellation  for  Debir.  Whence 
the  name  is  derived  we  have  no  clew,  and  its 
meaning  has  given  rise  to  a  variety  of  oonjectp 
ures. 

Kir'jath-Se'pher,  the  early  name  of  the 
city  Debir,  which  further  had  the  name— 
doubtless  also  an  early  one — of  Kibjatr-San- 
MAH.    Kiijath-sepher  occurs  only  in  Josh.  zy. 
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15, 16 ;  And  in  the  exact  repetition  of  the  narra- 
tivo,  Judg.  i.  11,  12.  Ewald  conjectures  that 
the  new  name  was  given  it  by  the  conquerors 
on  account  of  its  retired  position  on  the  back 
—  the  south  or  south-western  slopes — of  the 
mountains,  possibly  at  or  about  the  modem  d- 
Bnrj,^  a  few  miles  t\r.  of  ed-Dhoheriyeh. 

Kir  of  Moab,  one  of  the  two  chief  strong- 
holds of  Moab,  the  other  being  An  of  Moab. 
The  name  occui*s  only  in  Is.  xv.  1,  though  the 
place  is  probably  referred  to  under  the  names 
of  Kir-Ueres,  Kir-Hara8bth,  &c.  The  clew 
to  its  identification  is  given  us  by  the  Taigum 
on  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  which  for  the  above 
names  has  Crocoa,  C*rac,  almost  identical  with 
the  name  Kerak,  by  which  the  site  of  an  impor- 
tant cii^  in  a  high  and  very  strong  position  at 
the  S.E.  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  known  at  this  day. 
It  lies  about  6  miles  S.  of  the  modem  Rabba, 
and  some  10  miles  from  the  Dead  Sea,  upon 
the  plateau  of  highlands  which  forms  this  part 
of  tne  country,  not  far  from  the  western  edge 
of  the  plateau.  Its  situation  is  truly  remarka- 
ble. It  is  built  upon  the  top  of  a  steep  hill, 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  deep  and  narrow 
valley,  which  again  is  completely  enclosed  by 
mountains  rising  higher  than  the  town,  and 
overlooking  it  on  all  sides.  The  elevation  of 
the  town  can  hardly  be  less  than  3,000  feet 
above  the  sea. 

Klsh.  1.  The  father  of  Saul ;  a  Bcnjamite 
of  the  family  of  Matri,  according  to  I  Sam.  x. 
21,  though  descended  from  Becher  according  to 
1  Chr.  vii.  8,  compared  with  I  Sam.  ix.  I .  —  2. 
Son  of  Jchiel,  and  uncle  to  the  preceding 
<1  Chr.  ix.d6).  —  3.  A  Benjamite,  great  CTand- 
Hither  of  Monlecai  (Esth.  ii.  .5).  —  4.  AMera- 
rite,  of  the  house  of  Mahli,  of  the  tribe  of  Levi. 
His  sons  married  the  daughters  of  his  brother 
Eleazar  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  21,  22,  xxiv.  28,  29),  ap- 
parently about  the  time  of  King  Saul,  or  early 
in  the  rei:^  of  David,  since  Jeduthun  the  sing- 
er was  the  son  of  Kish  (1  Chr.  vi.  44,  A.  v., 
compared  with  2  Chr.  xxix.  12).  In  the  last 
cited  place,  "  Kish  the  son  of  Abdi,"  in  the 
reign  of  Hezekiah,  must  denote  the  Levitical 
house  or  division,  under  its  chief,  rather  than 
an  individual. 

Ki8h%  a  Merarite,  and  lather  or  ancestor 
of  Ethan  the  minstrel  (1  Chr.  vi.  44). 

Kish^'ion,  one  of  the  towns  on  the  bound- 
ary of  the  tribe  of  Issachar  (Josh.  xix.  20), 
which  with  its  suburbs  was  allotted  to  the  Ger- 
shonite  Levites  (xxi.  28  ;  A.V.  Kishon).  No 
trace  of  the  situation  of  Kishion  exists. 

Ki'shon  ==  Kishion  (Josh.  xxi.  28). 

Ki'shon,  the  Biver,  a  torrent  or  winter 
stream  of  Central  Palestine,  the  scene  of  two  of 
the  srandcst  achievements  of  Israelite  history, 
—  the  defeat  of  Sisera,  and  the  destruction  of 
the  prophets  of  Baal  by  Elijah.  The  Nahr 
ditikiiUaf  the  modern  representative  of  the  Ki- 
shon, is  the  drain  by  which  the  waters  of  the 
plain  of  Esdradon,  and  of  the  mountains  which 
enclose  that  plain,  namely,  Carmel  and  the  Sa- 
maria range  on  the  south,  the  mountains  of 
Galilee  on  the  north,  and  Gilboa,  "  Little  Her- 
mon  "  (so  called),  and  Tabor  on  the  east,  find 
their  way  to  the  Mediterranean.  Its  course  is  I 
in  a  direction  nearly  due  N.  W.  It  has  two  prin- 1 
cipal  feeders :  the  first  from  DAwiek  (Daberath),  I 


on  Mount  Tabor,  tiie  N.  £.  anj^le  of  the  pialn , 
and  secondly,  from  JeUmn  (Gilboa)  and  Jenm 
(Engannim)  on  the  S.  E.  It  is  also  fed  by  the 
copius  spring  of  Lejjun.  But  like  most  of  the 
so-ealled  "  rivers  "  of  Palestine,  the  perennial 
stream  forms  but  a  small  part  of  iht  Kishon. 
During  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  its  upper 
portion  is  dry,  and  the  stream  confined  to  a  few 
miles  next  the  sea.  The  sources  of  this  peren- 
nial portion  proceed  from  the  roots  of  Carmd  — 
the  "vast  fountains  called  Sa'cuMyek,  about 
three  miles  east  of  Chaiia,"  and  those,  appar- 
ently still  more  copious,  described  by  Shaw  as 
bursting  forth  from  beneath  the  eastern  brow 
of  Carmel,  and  dischaiging  of  themselves  "  a 
river  half  as  big  as  the  Isis.      It 


enters  the 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  Bay  of  Akka,  about  two 
miles  east  oi^  Chaifa  "  in  a  deep  tortuous  bed 
between  banks  of  loamy  soil  some  1 5  feet  high, 
and  15  to  20  yards  apart"  (Porter,  Handbook, 
383,  4).  The  part  of  the  Kishon  at  which  the 
prophets  of  Baal  were  slaughtered  by  Elijah 
was  doubtless  close  below  the  spot  on  Carmel 
where  the  sacrifice  had  taken  place.  This  spot 
is  now  fixed,  with  all  but  certainty,  as  at  the  exr 
treme  east  end  of  the  mountain,  to  which  the 
name  is  still  attached  of  El-Mahrahah,  "the 
burning."  Of  the  identity  of  the  Kishon  with 
the  present  Nahr  Muksia  there  can  be  no 
question. 

Ki'SOIly  an  inaccurate  mode  of  representing 
the  name  elsewhere  correctly  given  in  the  A.  V. 
Kishon  (Ps.  Ixxxiii.  9  only). 

Kiss,  Kissing  the  lips  by  way  of  affection* 
ate  salutation  was  customary  amongst  near 
relatives  of  both  sexes,  both  in  patriarchal  and 
in  later  times  (Gen.  xxix.  1 1 ;  Cant.  viii.  1).  Be- 
tween individuals  of  the  same  sex,  and  in  a 
limited  degree  between  those  of  different  sexes, 
the  kiss  on  the  cheek  as  a  mark  of  respect  or 
an  act  of  salutation  has  at  all  times  been  cus- 
tomary in  the  East,  and  can  hardly  be  said  to 
be  extinct  even  in  Europe.  In  the  Christian 
Church  the  kiss  of  chanty  was  practised  not 
only  as  a  friendly  salutation,  but  as  an  act 
symbolical  of  love  and  Christian  brotherhood 
(Rom.  xvi.  16 ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  20 ;  2  Cor.  xiii.  12 ; 
1  Thess.  V.  26 ;  1  Pet.  v.  14).  It  was  embodied 
in  tJie  earlier  Christian  offices,  and  has  been 
continued  in  some  of  those  now  in  use.  Among 
the  Arabs  the  women  and  children  kiss  the 
beards  of  their  husbands  or  fathers.    The  su- 

Eerior  returns  the  salute  by  a  kiss  on  the  fore- 
ead.  In  Egypt  an  inferior  kisses  the  hand  of 
a  superior,  generally  on  the  back,  but  some- 
times, as  a  special  favor,  on  the  palm  also.  To 
testify  abject  submission,  and  in  askine  favors, 
the  reet  are  often  kissed  instead  of  we  hand. 
The  written  decrees  of  a  sovereign  are  kissed  in 
token  of  respect ;  even  the  ground  is  sometimes 
kissed  by  Orientals  in  the  fulness  of  their  sub- 
mission (Gen.  xli.  40;  1  Sam.  xxiv.  8;  Ps. 
Ixxii.  9,  &c.).  Kissing  is  spoken  of  in  Scrip* 
ture  as  a  mark  of  respect  or  adoration  to  idols 
(1  K.  xix.  18;  Hos.  xiii.  2). 

Kite.  The  Hebrew  word  thus  rendered  oc- 
curs in  three  passages.  Lev.  xi.  14,  Deut.  xiv. 
13,  and  Job  xxviii.  7  :  in  the  two  former  it  is 
translated  "  kite  "  in  the  A.  V.,  in  the  latter 
"  vulture."  It  is  enumerated  among  the  twen- 
ty names  of  birds  mentioned  in  Dent.  xiv.  (b** 
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longing  for  the  most  part  to  the  order  Aiptom), 
which  were  considered  nndean  bj  the  Mosaic 
Law,  and  forbidden  to  be  used  as  food  by  the 
Israelites.  The  allosion  in  Job  alone  afibrds  a 
clew  to  its  identification.  The  deep  mines  in 
the  recesses  of  the  mountains  from  which  the 
labor  of  man  extracts  the  treasures  of  the  earth 
are  there  described  as  "  a  track  which  the  bird 
of  prey  hath  not  known,  nor  hath  the  eye  of  the 
ofyak  looked  upon  it."  Among  all  nirds  of 
prey,  which  are  proverbially  clear-sighted,  the 
a^wh  is  thus  distm^ished  as  possessed  of  pe- 
culiar keenness  of  vision,  and  by  this  attribute 
alone  is  it  marked.  Translators  have  been  sin- 
gularly at  variance  with  regard  to  this  bird. 
Robertson  {Ciavis  Pentateuchi)  derives  a^/i/iah 
from  an  obsolete  root,  which  he  connects  with 
an  Arabic  word,  the  primary  meaning  of  which, 
according  to  Schultens,  is  "  to  turn."  If  this 
derivation  be  the  true  one,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  "  kite  "  is  the  correct  rendering.  The 
habit  which  birds  of  this  genus  have  of  "  sail- 
ing in  circles,  with  the  rudder-like  tail  by  its 
inclination  govemino;  the  curve,"  as  Yarrell 
says,  ac<fords  with  the  Arabic  derivation.  It 
must  be  confessed,  however,  that  the  grounds 
for  identifying  the  oyyoA  with  any  individual 
8)>ecies  are  too  slight  to  enable  us  to  regard 
with  confidence  any  conclusions  which  may  be 
based  upon  them;  and  from  the  expression 
which  follows  in  Lev.  and  Deut,  "after  its 
kind,"  it  is  evident  that  the  term  is  generic. 

Kith'lish,  one  of  the  towns  of  JudaJi,  in 
the  Shefelah,  or  lowland  (Josh.  xv.  40). 

Kit'ron,  one  of  the  towns  from  which  Zeb- 
olun  did  not  expel  the  Canaanites  ( Judg.  i.  30). 
In  the  Talmud  it  is  identified  with  "  Zippori," 
is,  Sepphoris,  now  Seffwridi, 

Kittim.  Twice  written  in  the  A.  V.  for 
Chittim  (Gen.  x.  4 ;  1  Chr.  i.  7). 

Kneading-troughs.    [BreadJ 

Iffnife.  L  The  knives  of  the  Egyptians, 
and  of  other  nations  in  early  times,  were  prob- 
ably onlv  of  hard  stone,  and  the  use  of  the  flint 
or  stone  Knife  was  sometimes  retained  for  sacred 
purposes  after  the  introduction  of  iron  and 
•leel.    Herodotus  (ii.  86)  mentions  knives  both 


Flint  KbItm  in  Mvmvu  al  BcrHa. 
KbIA  rvprtMBted  la  hleragljpliie*. 

of  iron  and  of  stone  in  difibrent  stages  of  the 
•ame  process  of  embalming.  The  same  may 
perhaps  be  said  to  some  extent  of  the  Hebrews. 
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2.  In  their  meals,  the  Jews,  like  other  Orientals, 
made  little  use  of  knives,  but  they  were  required 
both  for  slaughtering  animals  either  for  food  or 
sacrifice,  as  well  as  cutting  up  the  carcass  (Lev. 
vii.  33,  34,  viii.  15,  20,  25,  ix.  13;  Num,  xviii. 
18;  1  Sam.  ix.  24,  &c.).  3.  Smaller  knives 
were  in  use  for  paring  fhiit  (JosephJ  and  for 
sharpening  pens  (Jer.  xxxvi.  23).  4.  The  razor 
was  often  used  for  Nazaritic  purposes,  for  which 
a  special  chamber  was  reserved  in  the  Teinple 
(Num.  vi.  5,  9,  19;  £2.  v.  1,  &c.).  5.  The 
pmning-hooks  of  Is.  xviii.  5  were  probably 
curved  knives.  6.  The  lancets  of  the  priests 
of  Baal  were  doubtless  pointed  knives  (I  K. 
xviii.  28). 

EInop.  A  word  employed  in  the  A.  V.  to 
translate  two  terms,  of  the  real  meaning  of 
which  all  that  we  can  sa^  with  certainty  is  that 
they  refer  to  some  architectural  or  ornamental 
object,  and  that  they  have  nothine  in  common. 
1.  C€q)htor,  This  occurs  in  the  description  of 
the  candlestick  of  the  sacred  tent  in  £x.  xxr. 
31-36,  and  xxxvii.  17-22,  the  two  passages  be- 
ing identical.  In  another  part  of  the  work  they 
appear  to  form  a  boss,  from  which  the  branches 
are  to  spring  out  from  the  main  stem.  2.  The 
second  term,  Peka'im,  is  found  only  in  1  K.  vi. 
18  and  vii.  24.  The  word  no  doubt  signifies 
some  globular  thing  resembling  a  small  gourd, 
or  an  <^,  though  as  to  the  character  of  the 
ornament  we  are  quite  in  the  dark.  The  fol- 
lowing woodcut  of  a  portion  of  a  richly  oma- 
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mented  door-step  or  slab  from  Kouyunjik,  prob- 
ably represents  something  approximating  to  the 
"  knop  and  the  flower  "  of  Solomon's  Temple. 

Ko^'a  is  a  word  which  occurs  only  in  Ez. 
xxiii.  23.  It  may  perhaps  designate  a  place 
otherwise  unkno\vn,  whicn  we  must  suppose  to 
hare  been  a  city  or  district  of  Babylonia.  Or 
it  may  be  a  common  noun,  signifying "  prince" 
or  "  nobleman,"  as  the  Vulgate  tikes  it,  and 
some  of  the  Jewish  interpreters. 

Koliath*  second  of  tne  three  sons  of  Levi, 
from  whom  the  three  principal  divisions  of  the 
Levites  derived  their  origin  and  their  name 
(Gen.  xlvi.  11 ;  Ex.  vi.  16,  18;  Num.  iii.  17; 
2  Chr.  xxxiv.  12,  &c.).  Kohath  was  the  futher 
of  Amram,  and  he  of  Moses  and  Aaron.  From 
him,  therefore,  were  descended  all  the  priests ; 
and  hence  those  of  the  Kohathites  who  were 
not  priests  were  of  the  highest  rank  of  the  Le- 
vites, though  not  the  sons  of  Levi's  first-bom. 
In  the  joumeyings  of  the  Tabernacle  the  sons 
of  Kohath  had  cnaige  of  the  most  holy  portion 
of  the  vessels  (Num.  iv.).  These  were  all  pre- 
viously covered  by  the  priests,  the  sons  of  Aaron. 
It  appears  from  Ex.  vi.  18-22,  compared  with 
1  Chr.  xxiii.  1 2,  xxvi.  23-32,  that  there  were  four 
families  of  sons  of  Kohath  —  Amramites,  Izhar- 
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ItaSi  Hebronites,  and  Uzzielites.  The  Terses 
already  cited  from  1  Chr.  xxvi.,  Num.  iii.  19, 
27,  1  Chr.  xxiii.  12,  disclose  the  wealth  and 
prominence  of  the  Kohathites,  and  the  impor- 
tant offices  filled  by  them  as  keepers  of  the  oedi- 
cated  treasures,  as  judges,  officers,  and  rulers, 
both  secular  and  sacrod.  In  2  Chr.  xx.  19, 
they  appear  as  singers,  with  the  Korhites.  The 
number  of  the  sous  of  Kohath  between  the  ages 
of  30  and  50,  at  the  first  census  in  the  wilder- 
ness, was  2,750,  and  the  whole  number  of  males 
from  a  month  old  was  8.600  (Num.  iii.  28,  iv.  36). 
Their  place  in  marchin?  and  encampment  was 
south  of  the  Tabemncle  (Num.  iii.  29),  which 
was  also  the  situation  of  the  Rcubenites.  Of 
the  personal  history  of  Kohath  we  know  noth- 
ing,  except  that  he  cam«  down  to  Eg^rpt  with 
Levi  and  Jacob  (Gen.  xlvi.  II),  that  nis  sister 
was  Jochcbed  (Ex.  vi.  20),  and  that  he  lived  to 
the  ago  of  133  years  (Ex.  vi.  18). 

Kolai'ah.  1.  A  Benjamite  whoso  descend- 
ants settled  in  Jerusalem  after  the  return  from 
the  captivity  (Nch.  xi.  7).— 2.  The  father  of 
Ahab  the  false  prophet,  who  was  burnt  by  the 
kin^  of  Babylon  (Jer.  xxix.  21 ). 

Korah.  L  Third  son  of  Esau  by  Aholi- 
bamah  (Gen.  xxxvi.  5,  U,  18;  1  Chr.  i.  35). 
He  was  bom  in  Canaan  before  Esau  migrated 
to  Mount  Seir  (xxxvi.  5-9),  and  was  one  of  the 
"  dukes  "  of  Edom.  —  2.  Another  Edomitish 
duke  of  this  name,  sprung  from  Eliphaz,  Esau's 
son  by  Adah  (Gen.  xxxvi.  16).  —  8.  One  of 
the  **  sons  of  Hebron  "  in  1  Chr.  ii.  43.  — 4.  Son 
of  Izhar,  the  son  of  Kohath,  the  son  of  Levi. 
He  was  leader  of  the  fiimous  rebellion  against 
his  cousins  Moses  and  Aaron  in  the  wilderness, 
for  which  he  paid  the  penalty  of  perishing  with 
his  followers  by  an  earthquake  and  flames  of 
fire  (Num.  xvi.,  xxvi.  9-11).  The  particular 
grievance  which  rankled  in  the  mind  of  Korah 
and  his  company  was  their  exclusion  from  the 
office  of  the  priesthood,  and  their  being  confined 
—  those  among  them  who  were  Levites  —  to  the 
inferior  service  of  the  tabernacle.  The  appoint- 
ment of  Elizaphan  to  bo  chief  of  the  Kohathites 
^Num.  iii.  30)  may  have  further  inflamed  his 
jealousy.  Korah's  position  as  leader  in  this  re- 
bellion was  evidently  the  result  of  his  personal 
character,  which  was  that  of  a  bold,  haughty, 
and  ambitions  man.  From  some  cause  which 
does  not  clearlv  appear,  the  children  of  Korah 
were  not  involvea  in  the  destruction  of  their 
father  (Num.  xxvi.  11).  Perhaps  the  fissure  of 
the  ground  which  swallowed  up  the  tents  of 
Dathan  and  Abiram  did  not  extend  beyond 
those  of  the  Reubenites.  From  vcr.  27  it  seems 
clear  that  Korah  himself  was  not  with  Dathan 
and  Abiram  at  the  moment.  He  himself  was 
doubtless  with  the  250  men  who  bare  censers 
nearer  the  tabernacle  (vcr.  19),  and  perished 
with  them  bv  the  "  fire  from  Jehovah  ^'  which 
accompaniecl  the  earthquake.  In  the  N.  T. 
(Jude  11),  Korah  is  coupled  with  Cain  and  Ba- 
laam. 

Kor'ahite  (i  Chr.  ix.  19, 3i).  Korliite, 

or  Kor'atbite,  that  portion  of  the  Kohathites 
who  were  descended  from  Korah,  and  are  fre- 
quently styled  by  the  synonymous  phrase  Sons 
of  Korah.'  The  offices  filled  by  the  sons  of 
Korah,  as  far  as  we  are  inform^,  are  the  fol- 
lowing.   They  were  an  important  branch  of 


the  singers  in  the  Kohathite  division,  nemaii 
himself  being  a  Korahitc  (1  Chr.  vi.  33),  and 
the  Korahites  being  among  those  who,  in  Jc- 
hoshaphat's  reign,  "stood  up  to  praise  the 
Lord  God  of  Israel  with  a  loud  voice  on  high  " 
(2  Chr.  XX.  19).  Hence  we  find  eleven  psiJms 
(or  twelve,  if  Ps.  43  is  included  under  the  same 
title  as  Ps.  42)  dedicated  or  assij;ned  to  the 
sons  of  Korah,  vis.  Ps.  42,  44-49,  84,  85,  87, 
88.  Others,  again,  of  the  sons  of  Korah,  were 
''porters,"  i.e.  doorkeepers,  in  the  temple;  an 
omce  of  considerable  di&riity. 

Kor'athites,  the»  Num.  xxvi.  58.    [Kor- 

AHITE.1 

Korhites,  the,  Ex.  vi.  24.  xxvi.  l ;  1 
Chr.  xii.  6 ;  2  Chr.  xx.  19.     [Kobauite.1 

Ko're.  1*  A  Korahite,  ancestor  of  Shal- 
lum  and  Mcshelemiah,  chief  porters  in  the 
reign  of  David  (1  Chr.  ix.  19,  xxvi.  1).  —  2. 
Son  of  Imnah,  a  Levite  in  the  reign  of  Hczc- 
kiah  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  14.  — 8.  In  the  A.  V.  of 
1  Chr.  xxvi.  19,  **  the  sons  of  Kobe  "  (follow- 
ing the  Vulg.  Core)  should  properly  be  "  the 
sons  of  the  Korhite." 

KOS  (Ezr.  ii.  61 ;  Neh.  iii.  4,  21)  »  Accox 
s=  Coz  »  Hakkoz. 

Kushai'ah.  The  same  as  Kish  or  Kisri, 
the  father  of  Ethan  the  Merarite  (1  Chr.  xv.  17). 
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Iia'adah.  the  son  of  Shelah,  and  grandaoa 
of  Judali  (I  Chr.  iv,  21). 

La'adan.  1.  An  Ephraimite,  ancestor  of 
Joshua  the  son  of  Nun  (1  Chr.  vii.  26).  —  2. 
The  son  of  Gershom,  elsewhere  called  Lidni 
(1  Chr.  xxiii.  7,  8,  9  ;  xxvi.  21). 

Iial>an.  son  of  Bethud,  brother  of  Retjck- 
ah,  and  father  of  Leah  and  Rachel.  The  elder 
branch  of  the  family  remained  at  Haran  when 
Abraham  removed  to  the  land  of  Cantum ;  and 
it  is  there  that  we  first  meet  with  Laban,  as 
taking  the  leading  part  in  the  betrothal  of  his 
sister  Rcbekah  to  her  cousin  Isaac  (Gen.  xxiv. 
10,  29-60,  xxvii.  43,  xxix.  4).  The  next  time 
Laban  appears  in  the  sacrod  narrative  it  is  as 
the  host  of  his  nephew  Jacob,  at  Haran  (Gen. 
xxix.  13,  14).  The  subsequent  transactions 
by  which  he  secured  the  valuable  services  of 
his  nephew  for  fourteen  yenn  in  return  for  his 
two  daughters,  and  for  six  vears  as  the  price 
of  his  cattle,  together  with  the  disgraceful  arti- 
fice by  which  he  palmed  off  his  elder  and  less 
attractive  daughter  on  the  unsuspecting  Jacob, 
are  familiar  to  all  (Gen.  xxix.,  xxx.).  I^^ban 
was  absent  shearing  his  sheep,  when  Jacob, 
having  gathered  together  all  nis  possessions, 
started  with  his  wives  and  children  for  his  nar 
tive  land ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  third  day  chat 
he  heard  of  their  stealthy  departure.  In  hot 
haste  he  sets  oflT  in  pursuit.  Jacob  and  his 
family  had  crossed  the  Euphrates,  and  were  al- 
ready some  davs'  march  in  advance  of  their  pur- 
suers ;  but  so  large  a  caravan,  encnmbered  with 
women  and  children,  and  cattle,  would  travel 
but  slowly  (oomp.  Gen.  xxxiii.  13) ;  and  Lalian 
and  his  kinsmen  came  up  with  the  retreating 
party  on  the  east  side  of  the  Jordan,  among 
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tbe  moantalni  of  Gilead.  After  M>me  iharp 
mutiuJ  nM^niiniit[on,  and  an  unsucceiuful 
•earoh  for  this  tBni|ihim.  whiub  lUthel,  with 
tbe  canning;  whidi  chitracterized  Che  wliole 
fanillj,  know  wulJ  how  to  hiilc,  a  covenant  of 
peaco  wu  enturol  into  botwuun  thv  two  par- 
tict,  and  a  cairn  ruidod  about  a  pitlar-itune  set 
np  bj  Jncoti,  tuth  as  a  meraoriiil  or  tbe  uivo- 
nant,  anil  a  boundary  which  the  contracting 

Cties  pledged  thoni;ulvei  noc  to  paiu  wirli 
tile  intentions,  Al^r  thb,  in  the  simijle 
and  bcaiitirul  words  of  ScriptuiD,  "  Laban  ruse 
up  and  kisseil  his  mm  and  his  daui^Utvrs,  and 
bleased  chocn,  and  Ji;uiu'Ccd,  and  rotumod  to 
his  place ; "  and  ho  thonc«tbrward  dUappoan 
from  the  bibliciii  niunitiire. 

Iift'bail,  one  of  the  landrnarlu  named  ib 
thc!  otuciiro  and  disputed  pssragc,  Dout.  i.  1. 
The  mcniton  of  H  ucroih  bi»  pcrhiips  ted  tu 
the  only  conjecture  re^nling  Laban  of  wliiuh 
the  nritcr  is  awire ;  nauiclj,  that  it  ia  iiknticid 
with  LiuNtH  {Xum.  xitxiii.  SO).  The  Syriac 
Pcshito  undiirstands  the  name  as  Lebanon. 

lAb'aaa,  1  Ksd.  V.  89.     [Lbhana.] 

laaoedBinO'ilianB,  the  inhabitants  of 
Sparbi  or  Lncmbnmun,  with  whom  the  Jews 
cinitnjii  Iiindrud  (I  Miiuc.  xii.  i,  5,  6,  SO,  31, 
xir.  3U,  31,  .IT.  33 ;  S  Uacc.  v.  9). 

Iia'ohish,  a  city  uf  thc  Amorilcs,  the  king 
of  wliich  juinjtl  with  luar  ochcm,  at  the  invita- 
tion of  Aitoiiiiod  A,  kin;;  of  Jorusolem.  to  chas- 
tise (he  Gilieonito*  fur  their  league  with  Israel 
(jMh.  X.  3,  9).  The*  wuro  routed  by  Joshua 
at  Betli-horon,  and  the  kin^of  I^nchiah  Icll  a  vic- 
tim with  the  othurs  undi:r  the  trues  at  Uukko- 
dali  (vor.  3S).  The  destniclion  of  the  town 
•eems  to  have  shortly  foilowcd  the  death  of  the 
king:  it  wiu  attnckcil  in  ila  torn,  immeiliatcly 
aDer  the  fall  of  Litmah,  and,  nocwithsnuiding 
an  etfiirt  to  r.-lisvo  it  by  Hormn  king  of  Gezer, 
wna  taken,  and  every  soul  pnt  to  the  sword 
(rer.  31— T1).  In  the  special  itatemcnt  that 
tba  attack  laslod  two  days,  in  contradistinctiun 
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to  the  other  dtiea  which  were  nken  in  one 
(see  ver.  3S),  we^n  our  flrst  o;tlmpse  of  that 
strength  of  position  fbr  which  Laclush  was  af- 
terwards remarkable.  It  should  not  be  over- 
looked that,  cliough  included  in  the  lowland 
district  (Jush.  xv.  39),  Lacbish  was  a  town  of 
the  Amoritcs,  who  appear  tu  have  been  essen- 
tially mouniainaers.  Its  proximity  to  Libnah 
is  implL'd  many  centuries  later  [3  K.  xix.  S). 
Lochisli  was  one  of  the  cides  fbrtifled  and  gnr- 
risonud  by  Ruholioum  alter  the  revolt  of  the 
northern  kingdom  (3  Chr.  xi.  9).  It  was 
chosun  as  a  rctuge  by  Amoziah  from  the  con- 
spiraton  who  threatened  him  in  Jerusalem, 
and  to  whom  ho  at  taijt  foli  a  victim  nt  La- 
chiih  (3  K.  xiv.  19;  S  Chr.  xxv.  37).  Later 
■till,  in  tb-j  niign  uf  Hexukiah,  it  wni  one  of 
the  cities  luken  by  Sennacbcril  when  on  his 

wni-     fmiTl    Phftttiii^iA     If,      Fi^iritt  t'h'it     AifirpB     » 


way  from  Phcenicia  to  Egji 


This  si 


considered  by  layanl  and  Hmcks  to  be  depict- 
eil  on  tbe  slabs  found  by  thc  former  in  one 
of  the  chambers  oF  the  palace  at  Konyunjik. 
Another  stab  seems  to  show  the  ground-plan 
of  the  same  city  after  its  occupation  by  the 
conquerora  —  cha  Assi'rian  tents  pitched  with- 
in t)ie  walls,  and  tlie  foreign  worship  going  on. 
But,  thun^h  the  Assyrian  records  thus  appear 
Id  assert  the  capture  of  Iiachish,  no  statement 
is  to  be  (bond  either  in  the  Bible  or  Joscphus 
that  it  was  taken,  Aher  thc  raturii  from  cap~ 
tiviiv,  Lachish.  with  its  surrounding  "lieldi," 
was  rTMfccupied  bj  the  Jews  (Neb.  xi.  30).  By 
Euscbius  and  Jerome,  in  the  OnomaMt'ooB,  La- 
chish  is  mcntlonod  Bi  "  7  miles  from  Eleuthe- 
ropol is,  towards  Daroraa,"  — 1,«.,  towards  the 
south.  No  trace  of  tlie  name  has  yet  been 
found  in  any  position  at  all  correspond! nj^  to 
this.  A  site  called  Uia-lAti*  ia  Inund  between 
Gaia  and  Beil-Jibriii,  at  the  distance  of  11 
miles  (14  Roman  milei),  and  in  a  direction 
not  S., but  abontW, 8, W.from  the  latter;  bnt 
Its  remains  are  not  ttiose  of  a  fortiflod  dty  abla 
to  brave  an  Aayriau  aimy. 
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Iiacu^'llllS,  one  of  the  sons  of  Addi,  who 
Tetnmed  with  £lzra,  and  had  married  a  foreign 
wiie(l  Esd.  ix.  31). 

Jja'dan,  l  End.  v.  37.     [Delaiah,  2.] 

Ladder  of  Tyrus,  the.  one  of  the  ex- 
tremities (the  northern)  of  me  district  over 
which  Simon  MaccabsBus  was  made  captain  by 
Antiochus  VI.  (or  Theos)  (1  Mace.  xi.  59). 
The  Ladder  of  Tyre,  or  of  the  Tyrians,  was 
the  local  name  for  a  high  mountain,  the  high- 
est in  that  neighborhood,  a  hundred  stadia 
north  of  Ptolemais,  the  modem  Akha  or  Acre. 
The  position  of  the  Ras-en^Nakhurah  agrees 
very  nearly  with  this,  as  it  lies  10  miles  from 
AkJcOf  and  is  characterized  by  travellers  from 
Parchi  downwards  as  very  high  and  steep.    Ap. 

La'el,  the  father  of  Kliasaph  (Num.  iii.  24). 

Laliad^  son  of  Jahath,  one  of  the  descend- 
ants of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  2). 

Lahal-Bo\the  Well.  In  this  form  is 
given.,  in  the  A.  V  of  Gen.  xxiv.  62  and  xxv. 
1 1 ,  the  name  of  the  fiunous  well  of  Radar's  re- 
lief, in  the  oasis  of  verdure  round  which  Isaac 
afterwards  resided. 

Iiah'maniy  a  town  in  the  lowland  district 
•of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  40).  It  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  ihomasticon,  nor  does  it  appear  that  any 
traveller  has  soueht  for  or  discovered  its  site. 

Lab'mi|  the  brother  of  Goliath  the  Gittite, 
slain  by  Eltianan  the  son  of  Jair,  or  Jaor  (1 
Chr.  XX.  5). 

La'ishy  the  city  which  was  taken  by  the 
Danites,  and  under  its  new  name  of  Dan  be- 
came famous  as  the  northern  limit  of  the  nar 
tion,  and  as  the  depository  first  of  the  graven 
image  of  Micah  (Judg.  xviii.  7,  14, 27, 29),  and 
subsequently  of  one  of  the  calves  of  Jeroboam. 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  situation 
of  the  place  was  at  or  very  near  that  of  the 
modem  Baniaa.  In  the  A.  V.,  Laish  is  again 
mentioned  in  the  graphic  account  by  Isaiah  of 
Sennacherib's  march  on  Jemsalem  (Is.  x.  30). 
On  the  whole  it  seems  more  consonant  with  die 
tenor  of  the  whole  passage  to  take  it  as  the 
name  of  a  small  village,  Laishah,  lying  between 
Gallim  and  Anathoth,  and  of  wnich  hitherto 
no  traces  have  been  found.  In  1  Mace.  ix.  5, 
a  village  named  Alasa  (A.  V.  Eleasa)  is  men- 
tioned as  the  scene  of  the  battle  in  which  Judas 
was  killed.  In  the  Vulgate  it  is  given  as  Laiaa. 
The  two  names  may  possibly  indicate  one  and 
the  same  place,  and  that  the  Laishah  of  Isaiah. 

La'isn,  father  of  Phaltiel,  to  whom  Saul 
had  given  Michal,  David's  wife  (I  Sam.  xxv. 
44;  2  Sam.  iii.  15). 

Lakes.    [Palestine.] 

La'kam.  properly  Lakkum,  one  of  the 

places  whicn  formed  the  landmarks  of  the 
boundary  of  Naphtali  (Josh.  xix.  33).  Lak- 
kum  is  but  casually  named  in  the  Onomasticon, 
and  no  one  since  has  discovered  its  situation. 

Lamb.  l.  Immar  is  the  Chaldee  eoniva- 
lent  of  the  Hebrew  cebes.  See  below.  No.  3 
(Ezr.  vi.  9,  17,  vii.  17).  2.  Taleh  (I  Sam. 
vii.  9 ;  Is.  Ixv.  25),  a  young  sucking  lamb ; 
originally  the  young  of  any  animal.  3.  Ce&es, 
cesefy,  and  the  ferainines  absdh,  or  cabsdh,  and 
cisbdh,  respectively  denote  a  male  and  female 
lamb  from  the  first  to  the  third  vear.  The 
former  perhaps  more  nearly  coincide  with  the 
iCngHsh  provincial  term  hog  or  hoggti,  which  is 


applied  to  a  yonnj^  ram  before  he  is  shom. 
Young  rams  of  this  age  formed  an  important 
part  of  almost  every  sacrifice.  4.  Car,  a  fat 
ram,  or  more  probably  "  wether/'  as  the  word 
is  |[enerally  employed  in  opposition  to  ayi7, 
which  strictly  denotes  a  "  ram  "  (Dent,  xxxii. 
14 ;  2  K.  iii.  4;  Is.  xxxir.  6).  The  Tyrians 
obtained  their  snpply  from  Arabia  and  Kedar 
(Ez.  xxvii.  21),  and  the  pastures  of  Basban 
were  famous  as  grazing  grounds  (Ez.  xxxix. 
18).  5.  r«^,  rendered  "lamb**  in  Ex.  xii. 
21,  is  properly  a  collective  term  denoUng  a 
"  flock  of  small  cattle,  sheep  and  goats,  in 
distinction  from  herds  of  the  huger  animals 
(Eccl.  ii.  7 ;  Ez.  xlv.  15).  6.  In  opposition  to 
this  collective  term  the  word  Sih  is  applied 
to  denote  the  individuals  of  a  flock,  wnether 
sheep  or  goats  (Gen.  xxii.  7, 8 ;  Ex.  xii.  3,  xxiL 
1,  &c.). 

On  the  Paschal  Lamb,  see  Passoter. 

La^meohy  properly  Lemech,  the  name  of 
two  persons  in  antediluvian  histoir.  —  L  The 
fifth  lineal  descendant  from  Cain  (Gen.  iv.  18- 
24).  He  is  the  only  one  except  Enoch,  of  the 
posterity  of  Cain,  whose  history  is  related  with 
some  detail.  His  two  wives,  Adah  and  Zillah, 
and  his  daughter  Naamah,  are,  with  Eve,  the 
only  antediluvian  women  whose  names  aro 
mentioned  by  Moses.  His  three  sons — Jabal, 
JuBAL,  and  Tubal-Cain  —  are  celebrated  in 
Scripture  as  authors  of  useful  inventions.  The 
remarkable  poem  which  Lamech  uttered  has 
not  yet  been  explained  quite  satisfactorily.  It 
is  the  only  extant  specimen  of  antediluvian  poet- 
ry :  it  came  down,  perhaps  as  a  popular  song, 
to  the  generation  for  whom  Moses  wrote ;  and 
he  inserts  it  in  its  proper  place  in  his  history. 
It  may  be  rendered,  — 

Ad«h  and  Zlllah !  hear  my  yoksa. 

Ye  wive  ft  of  Lamocli !  give  ear  uDto  my  speech ; 
For  a  man  had  I  slain  for  amiting  me, 

And  a  youth  for  wounding  me : 
Surely  sevenfold  shall  Cain  be  avenged. 

But  Lamech  seventj'  and  seven. 

Jerome  relates  as  a  tradition  of  his  predeces- 
sors and  of  the  Jews,  that  Cain  was  accidentally 
slain  by  Lamech  in  the  seventh  generation  from 
Adam.  Luther  considers  the  occasion  of  the 
poem  to  be  the  deliberate  murder  of  Cain  by 
Lunech.  Herder  regards  it  as  Lamech's  song 
of  exultation  on  the  invention  of  the  sword  bv 
his  son  Tubal-cain,  in  the  possession  of  which 
he  foresaw  a  great  advantage  to  himself  and  his 
family  over  any  enemies.  This  interpretation 
appears,  on  the  whole,  to  be  the  best  that  has 
been  suggested.  —  2.  The  son  of  Methuselah, 
and  father  of  Noah  (Gen.  v.  28-31). 

liamentatioilS.  The  Hebrew  title  of  this 
book,  Ecuh,  is  taken,  like  those  of  the  five  Books 
of  Moses,  fVom  the  Hebrew  word  with  which  it 
opens,  and  which  appears  to  have  been  almost 
a  received  formula  for  the  commencement  of  a 
song  of  wailing  (comp.  2  Sam.  i.  19-27).  The 
poems  included  in  this  collection  appear  in  the 
Hebrew  canon  with  no  name  attached  to  them, 
and  there  is  no  direct  external  evidence  that 
they  were  written  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah 
earlier  than  the  date  given  in  the  prefatory 
verse  which  appears  in  the  Septuagint  ^  This 
represents,  however,  the  established  belief  of 
the  Jews  after  the  completion  of  the  canon. 
The  poems  belong  unmistakably  to  the  laat 
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Jays  of  the  kingdom,  or  the  commencement  of 
the  exile.  They  are  written  b^  one  who  speaks, 
with  the  vividness  and  intensity  of  an  eye-wit- 
aess,  of  the  misery  which  he  bewails.  It  mi^ht 
almost  be  enough  to  ask  who  else  then  living 
<ould  have  written  with  that  union  of  strong 
passionate  feeling  and  entire  submission  to  Je- 
novah  which  characterizes  both  the  Lamenta- 
tions and  the  Prophecy  of  Jeremiah.  The  evi- 
^iences  of  identitv  are,  however,  stronger  and 
more  minute.  Assuming  this  as  sufficiently 
established,  there  come  the  questions  —  (1.) 
When,  and  on  what  occasion,  did  he  write  it  ? 
(2.)  In  what  relation  did  it  stand  to  his  other 
writings?  (3.)  What  light  does  it  throw  on 
his  persona]  history,  or  on  that  of  the  time  in 
which  he  lived  ?  I.  The  eadiest  statement  on 
this  point  is  that  of  Josephus  {ArU.  x.  5,  §  1). 
He  finds  among^  the  books  which  were  extant  in 
his  own  time  the  lamentations  on  the  death  of 
Josiah,  which  are  mentioned  in  2  Chr.  xxxv. 
25.  As  there  are  no  traces  of  any  other  poem 
of  this  kind  in  the  later  Jewish  literature,  it  has 
been  inferred,  naturally  enough,  that  he  speaks 
of  this.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  to  rest  on 
any  better  grounds  than  a  hasty  coi\jecture. 
And  against  it  we  have  to  set  (1)  the  tradition 
on  the  other  side  embodied  in  the  preface  of  the 
Septuagint,  (2)  the  contents  of  the  book  itself. 
We  look  in  vain  for  a  single  word  distinctive 
»f  a  funeral  dii^  over  a  devout  and  zealous 
reformer  like  Josiah,  while  we  find,  step  by  step, 
the  closest  possible  likeness  between  the  pic- 
tures of  misery  in  the  Lamentations  and  the 
events  of  the  closing  years  of  the  reign  of  Zede- 
kiah.  Unless  we  adopt  the  strained  hypothesis 
that  the  whole  poem  is  prophetic  in  the  sense  of 
being  predictive,  the  writer  seeing  the  future  as 
if  it  were  actually  present,  or  the  still  wilder 
conjecture  of  Rashi,  that  this  was  the  roll  which 
Jchoiachin  destroyed,  and  which  was  re-written 
by  Baruch  or  Jeremiah,  we  are  compelled  to 
oome  to  the  conclusion  that  the  coincidence  is 
not  accidental,  and  to  adopt  the  later,  not  the 
earlier,  of  the  dates.  At  wnat  period  after  the 
capture  of  the  city  the  prophet  gave  this  utter- 
ance to  his  sorrow  we  can  only  conjecture,  and 
the  materials  for  doing  so  with  any  probability 
are  but  scanty.  He  may  have  written  it  im- 
mediately afbrar  the  attack  was  over,  or  when  he 
was  with  Gedaliah  at  Mizpeh,  or  when  he  was 
with  his  countrymen  at  Tahpanhes.  H.  It  is 
well,  however,  to  be  reminded  by  these  conjee^ 
tares  that  we  have  before  us,  not  a  book  in  five 
chapters,  but  five  separate  poems,  each  com- 
plete in  itself,  each  naving  a  distinct  subject, 
yet  brought  at  the  same  time  under  a  plan 
which  includes  them  all.  It  is  clear,  before  en- 
tering on  any  other  characteristics,  that  we 
find,  m  full  predominance,  that  strong  personal 
emotion  which  mingled  itself,  in  greater  or  less 
measure,  with  the  whole  prophetic  work  of 
Jeremiah.  Other  differences  between  the  two 
books  that  bear  the  prophet's  name  grew  out  of 
this.  Here  there  is  mora  attention  to  form, 
more  elaboration.  The  rhythm  is  more  uni- 
form than  in  the  prophecies.  A  complicated 
alphabetie  structure  pervades  nearly  t^e  whole 
book.  ( 1 .)  Ch.  i.,  ii.,  and  iv.,  contain  22  verMs 
each,  arranged  in  alphabetic  order,  each  verse 
fiilUiig  into  three  nearly  balanced  clauses ;  ii.  19 


forms  an  exception  as  having  a  fourth  clause 
(2.)  Ch.  iii.  contains  three  short  verses  under 
each  letter  of  the  alphabet,  the  initial  letter 
being  three  times  repeated.  (3.)  Ch.  v.  oon> 
tains  the  same  number  of  verses  as  ch.  i.,  ii., 
iv.,  but  without  the  alphabetic  order.  IIL  The 
power  of  entering  into  the  spirit  and  meaning 
of  poems  such  as  these  depends  on  two  distinct 
conditions.  We  must  seek  to  see,  as  with  our 
own  eyes,  the  desolation,  misery,  confiision, 
which  came  before  those  of  the  prophet.  We 
must  endeavor  also  to  feel  as  he  felt  when  he 
looked  on  them.  And  the  last  is  the  more  dif- 
ficult of  the  two.  Jeremiah  was  not  merely  a 
patriot-poet,  weeping  over  the  ruin  of  his  coun- 
try. He  was  a  prophet  who  had  seen  all  this 
coming,  and  had  foretold  it  as  inevitable.  He 
had  urged  submission  to  the  Chaldsoans  as  the 
only  mode  of  diminishing  the  terrors  of  that 
"day  of  the  Lord."  And  now  the  Chaldssans 
were  come,  irritated  by  the  perfidy  and  rebellion 
of  the  king  and  princes  of  Jndah ;  and  the  actual 
horrors  that  he  saw,  surpassed,  though  he  had 
predicted  them,  all  that  he  had  been  able  to  im- 
agine. All  feeling  of  exultation  in  which,  as 
mere  prophet  of  evil,  he  might  have  indulged 
at  the  fulfilment  of  his  forebodings,  was  swal- 
lowed up  in  deep  overwhelming  sorrow.  Yet 
sorrow,  not  less  wan  other  emotions,  works  on 
men  according  to  their  characters ;  and  a  man 
with  Jeremiah's  gifts  of  utterance  could  not  sit 
down  in  the  mere  silence  and  stupor  of  a  hope- 
less grief.  He  was  compelled  to  give  expres- 
sion to  that  which  was  devouring  his  heart  and 
the  heart  of  his  people.  The  act  itself  was  a 
relief  to  him.  It  led  him  on  (as  will  be  seen 
hereafter)  to  a  calmer  and  serener  state.  It 
revived  the  faith  and  hope  which  had  been 
nearly  crushed  out.  An  examination  of  the  five 
poems  will  enable  us  to  judge  how  fiftr  each 
stands  by  itself,  how  &r  they  are  connected  as 
parts  forming  a  whole.  I.  The  opening  verse 
strikes  the  key-note  of  the  whole  poem.  That 
which  haunts  the  prophet's  mina  is  the  soli- 
tude in  which  he  finds  himself.  She  that  was 
princess  among  the  nations"  (1)  sits,  "soli 


the 


taiy,"  "as  a  widow."  After  uie  manner  so 
characteristic  of  Hebrew  poetry,  the  personality 
of  the  writer  now  recedes  and  now  advances, 
and  blends  bv  hardly  perceptible  transitions 
with  that  of  the  city  which  he  personifies,  and 
with  which  he,  as  it  were,  identifies  himself 
Mingling  with  this  outburst  of  sorrow  there  are 
two  thoughts  characteristic  both  of  the  man 
and  the  time.  The  cahimities  which  the  nation 
suffsrs  are  the  consequences  of  its  sins.  There 
must  be  the  confession  of  those  sins.  There  is 
also,  at  any  rate,  this  gleam  of  consolation,  that 
Judah  is  not  alone  in  her  sufferings.  11.  As 
the  solitude  of  the  city  was  the  subject  of  the 
first  lamentation,  so  the  destruction  that  had 
laid  it  waste  is  that  which  is  most  conspicuous 
in  the  second.  Added  to  all  this,  there  was 
the  remembrance  of  that  which  had  been  all 
along  the  great  trial  of  Jeremiah's  life,  against 
which  he  nad  to  wage  continual  war.  The 
prophets  of  Jemsalemnad  seen  vain  and  fboUsh 
things,  false  burdens,  and  causes  of  banishment 
(14).  A  righteous  judgment  had  fallen  on 
them.  The  prophets  found  no  vision  of  Je- 
hovah (9).    The  king  and  the  princes  who  had 
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listened  to  them  were  captive  among  the  Gen- 
tiles. III.  The  diflerence  in  the  structure  of 
this  poem  which  has  been  already  noticed 
indicates  a  corresponding  difference  m  its  sub- 
stance. In  the  two  preceding  poems,  Jere- 
miah had  spoken  of  the  misery  and  destruction 
of  Jerusalem.  In  the  Uiird,  lie  speaks  chiefly, 
though  not  exclusively,  of  his  own.  Here,  as 
in  the  prophecies,  we  find  a  Gospel  for  the 
weaiy  and  heavy-laden,  a  trust,  not  to  be 
shaken,  in  the  mercy  and  righteousness  of  Je- 
hovah. IV.  It  might  seem,  at  first,  as  if  the 
fourth  poem  did  but  reproduce  the  pictures  and 
the  thoughts  of  the  first  and  second.  There 
come  before  us,  once  again,  the  Amine,  the 
misery,  the  desolation,  that  had  fallen  on  the 
holy  city,  making  all  faces  gather  blackness. 
One  new  element  m  the  picture  is  found  in  the 
contrast  between  the  past  glorv  of  the  conse- 
crated families  of  the  kingly  and  priestly  stocks 
(Nazarites  in  A.  V.)  and  their  later  misery  and 
shame.  Some  changes  tliero  are,  however,  not 
without  interest  in  their  relation  to  the  poet's 
own  life  and  to  the  history  of  his  time.  All 
the  facts  gain  a  new  significance  by  being  seen 
in  the  light  of  the  personal  experience  of  the 
third  poem.  V.  One  great  difiercnce  in  the 
fifth  and  last  section  of  the  poem  has  been 
already  pointed  out.  It  obviously  indicates 
either  a  deliberate  abandonment  of  the  alpha- 
betic structure,  or  the  unfinished  character  of 
the  concluding  elegy.  There  are  signs  also  of 
a  later  date  than  that  of  the  preceding  poems. 
Though  the  horrors  of  the  famine  are  mefiacea- 
ble,  yet  that  which  he  has  before  him  is  rather 
the  continued  protracted  suffering  of  the  rule 
of  the  Chaldasans.  There  are  perhaps  few  poi^ 
tions  of  the  O.  T.  which  appear  to  nave  done 
the  work  they  were  meant  to  do  more  effiMitnal- 
ly  than  this.  It  has  supplied  thousands  with 
the  fullest  utterance  for  their  sorrows  in  the 
critical  periods  of  national  or  individual  suffer- 
ing. We  may  well  believe  that  it  soothed  the 
weary  years  of  the  Babylonian  exile.  On 
tlie  ninth  day  of  the  monui  of  Ab  (July),  the 
Lamentations  of  Jeremiah  were  read,  year  by 
year,  with  fasting  and  weeping,  to  commemo- 
rate the  misery  out  of  which  the  people  had  been 
delivered.  It  has  come  to  be  coimected  with 
the  thoughts  of  a  later  devastation,  and  its 
words  enter,  sometimes  at  least,  into  the  prayers 
of  the  pilgrim  Jews  who  meet  at  the  "  place  of 
wailing  "  to  mourn  over  the  departed  glory  of 
their  city.  It  enters  laml^  mto  the  nobly- 
constructed  order  of  the  Catm  Church  for  the 
services  of  Passion-week.  A  few  f^ts  connects 
ed  with  the  external  history  of  the  Book  re- 
main to  be  stated.  The  position  which  it  has 
occupied  in  the  canon  of  the  O.  T.  has  varied 
fh>m  time  to  time.  In  the  received  Hebrew  ar- 
rangement it  is  placed  among  the  Hagiographa, 
between  Ruth  and  Ecclesiastes.  In  the  Bom- 
berg  Bible  of  1521,  it  stands  among  the  five 
MegiUcih  after  the  Books  of  Moses.  The  LXX. 
group  the  writings  connected  with  the  name  of 
Jeremiah  together,  but  the  Book  of  Bamch 
comes  between  the  prophecy  and  the  Lamenta- 
tions. On  the  hypothesis  of  some  writers  that 
Jer.  lii.  was  originally  the  introduction  to  the 
poem.  It  would  follow  that  the  arrangement 
ttf  the  Yulg.  and  the  A.  V.  corresponds  more 
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closely  than  any  other  to  that  which  we  mutt 
look  on  as  the  original  one. 

Iiamp.  1.  That  part  of  the  eoldcn  candle- 
stick belonging  to  tlie  Tabernacle  which  .boie 
the  light ;  ^so  of  each  of  the  ten  candlesticks 
placed  by  Solomon  in  the  Temple  before  the 
Holy  of  Holies  (Ex.  xxv.  37;  1  K.  vii.  49; 
2  Chr.  iv.  20,  xiii.  1 1 ;  Zech.  iv.  2).  The  lamps 
were  lighted  every  evening,  and  cleansed  every 
morning  (Ex.  xxx.  7,  8).  2.  A  torch  or  flam- 
1)cau,  SQcn  as  was  carried  by  the  soldiers  of 
Gideon  (Judg.  vii.  16,  20 ;  comp.  xv.  4).  The 
use  of  lamps  red  with  oil  in  marriage  processions 
is  alluded  to  in  the  parable  of  the  ten  vii^'ns 
(Matt  xxv.  1).  Modem  Eg^jitian  lamps  consist 

ox  small  glass  ves- 
sels with  a  tube  at 
the  bottom  contain- 
ing a  cotton  wick 
twisted  round  a 
piece  of  straw.  For 
night  -  travel] ing,  a 
lantern  composed  of 
waxed  cloth  strained 
over  a  sort  of  cylin- 
der of  wire  rings,  and  a  top  and  bottom  of  per- 
forated copiier.  This  would,  in  form  at  least, 
answer  to  the  lamps  witliin  pitchers  of  Gideon. 
Lancet.  This  word  is  found  in  1  K.  xviii. 
28  only.  The  Hebrew  term  is  Romtich,  which 
is  elsewhere  rendered,  and  appears  to  mean,  a 
javelin,  or  light  spear.  In  the  original  edition 
of  the  A.  V.  (1611),  the  word  is  "lancers." 
Iianguage.  [Tokgcks,  Confl'siom  of.] 
Lantern  occurs  onl^  in  John  xviii.  3,  where 
the  party  led  by  Judas  is  described  as  provided 
with  "  lanterns  and  torches."  The  Jewish  lan- 
tern was  similar  to  that  now  in  use  among  Ori- 
entals. As  the  streets  of  Eastern  cities  are  not 
lighted  at  night,  and  never  were  so,  lanterns 
arc  used  to  an  extent  unknown  among  ns.  A 
large  folding  lantern  of  waxed  cloth  strained 
over  rings  of  wire,  with  a  top  and  bottom  of 
tinned  copper,  are  common  in  Western  Asia. 
In  many  Eastern  towns  the  municipal  law  for 
bids  any  one  to  be  in  the  streets  after  nightfall 
without  a  lantern.  —  Ed. 

Laodioe'a.  A  town  of  some  consequence 
in  tlie  Roman  province  of  Asi  a  ;  and  it  was  sit- 
uated in  the  valley  of  the  Micandcr,  on  a  small 
river  called  the  Lycus,  with  Colossi  and  Hib- 
RAPOLis  a  fbw  miles  distant  to  the  west  Built, 
or  rather  rebuilt,  by  one  of  the  Scleucid  mon- 
archs,  and  named  in  honor  of  his  wife,  Laodicea 
became  under  the  Roman  government  a  place 
of  some  importance.  Its  trade  was  consider- 
able :  it  lay  on  the  line  of  a  creat  road ;  and  it 
was  the  seat  of  a  conuentm.  From  Rev.  iii.  1 7, 
we  should  gather  it  was  a  place  of  groat  wealth. 
It  was  soon  after  this  occurrence  that  Christian- 
ity was  introduced  into  Laodicea,  not  however, 
as  it  would  seem,  through  tlie  direct  agency  of 
St.  Paul.  We  have  good  rrason  for  believing 
that  when,  in  writing  from  Rome  to  the  Chris- 
tians of  Colossse,  he  sent  a  gret*ting  to  those  of 
Laodicea,  he  had  not  personally  visited  cither 
place.  But  the  preacning  of  the  Goepd  at 
Ephesns  (Acts  xviii.  l9-xix.  41 )  must  inevita- 
bly have  resulted  in  the  formation  of  churches 
in  the  neighboring  cities,  especially  where  Jews 
were  settled :  and  there  were  Jews  in  Laodicea. 
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In  subsequent  times,  it  became  a  Christian  city 
of  eminence,  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  a  meeting- 

Slace  of  councils.  The  Mohammedan  invaders 
ostroyed  it ;  and  it  is  now  a  scene  of  utter  des- 
olation :  but  the  extensive  ruins  near  Denidu 
justifv  all  that  we  read  of  Laodicea  in  Greek 
and  Roman  writers.  One  biblical  subject  of 
interest  is  connected  with  Iiaodicea.  From  Col. 
It.  16,  it  appears  that  St.  Paul  wrote  a  letter  to 
thU  place  when  he  wrote  the  letter  to  Colossie. 
The  question  arises  whether  we  can  give  anv 
account  of  this  Laodicean  epistle.  Wiescler  s 
theorv  is  that  the  Epistle  to  rhilemon  is  meant. 
Another  view,  mtiintained  bv  Paley  and  others, 
is,  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  is  intended. 
Udshcr's  view  is  that  this  last  epistle  was  a  cir- 
cular letter  sent  to  Laodicea  amon^  other  places. 
Th(*-  apocryphal  Epistota  ad  Laodicenaes  is  a  late 
and  clumsy  foigeiy. 

Iiaodioe'ans,  the  inhabitants  of  Laodicea 
(Col.  iv.  16;  Rev.  iii.  U). 

Iiapldoth.  the  hasband  of  Deborah  the 
prophetess  (Jauo^.  iv.  4  onlv). 

Jjaj^wing  (Hob.  dudphaih)  occurs  only  in 
Lev.  XI.  19,  and  in  the  parallel  passa^^e  of  Dent 
xiv.  18,  amonij^st  the  list  of  those  birds  which 
were  forbidden  by  the  law  of  Moses  to  be  eaten 
by  the  Israelites.  Commentators  generally  agree 
with  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  that  the  Hoopoo  is  the 
bird  intended.  According  to  Bochart,  these  four 
different  interpretations  have  been  assigned  to 
dudphath :  —  1 .  The  Saddncees  supposed  the 
bird  intended  to  be  the  common  hen^  which  they 
therefore  refused  to  eat.  2.  Another  interpre- 
tation understands  the  cock  of  the  woods  ( Tetrao 
uroffoUus).  X  Other  interpreters  think  the  at- 
tagen  is  meant  4.  The  last  interpretation  is 
that  which  gives  the  Uoopoo  as  the  rendering 
of  the  Hebrew  word.  Many,  and  curious  in 
some  instances,  are  the  derivations  proposed  for 
the  Hebrew  word ;  but  the  most  probable  one  is 
the  mountain-cock.  It  must,  however,  be  re* 
marked  that  the  observations  of  the  habits  of 
the  hoopoo  recorded  by  modern  zoologists  do 
not  ap^r  to  warrant  the  assertion  that  it  is  so 
pre-emmently  a  mountain-bird  as  has  been  im« 
plied  above.  Marshy  ground,  ploughed  land, 
wooded  districts,  such  as  are  near  to  water,  are 
more  especially  its  favorite  haunts.  The  hoo- 
poo was  accounted  an  unclean  bird  by  the  Mo- 
saic law,  nor  is  it  now  eaten,  except  occasionally, 
in  those  countries  where  it  is  abundantlv  found, 
—  Egypt,  France,  Spain,  &c.  The  Soopoo  is 
an  occasional  visitor  to  this  country,  arriving 
for  the  most  part  in  the  autumn ;  but  instances 
are  on  recora  of  its  having  been  seen  in  the 
spring.  It  is  about  the  size  of  the  miW-MrusA 
(Turaiif  oitcivoruM),,  Its  crest  is  verv  elegant ; 
the  long  feathers  forming  it  are  each  of  them 
tipped  with  black.  It  belongs  to  the  family 
C/pupidce,  sub-order  Tenuiro§tre$,  and  order  Pcu- 


I'a  (Acts  xxvii.  8).  Four  or  five  years 
ago  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  give  any 
information  regarding  this  Cretan  city,  except 
indeed  that  it  might  be  presumed  to  heidentical 
with  the  "Lisia  mentioned  in  the  Peatingar 
TabU  as  16  miles  to  the  east  of  Gorttna.  'f  he 
whole  matter,  however,  has  been  recently  cleared 
op.  In  the  month  of  January,  1 856.  a  yachting 
panj  made  inquiries  at  Fair  Havens,  and  were 


told  that  the  name  Lassea  was  still  given  to 
some  ruins  a  few  miles  to  the  eastward.  A 
short  search  sufficed  to  discover  these  ruins,  and 
independent  testimony  confirmed  the  name. 

lik'shfty  a  place  noticed  in  Gen.  x.  19  only, 
as  marking  the  limit  of  the  countrv  of  the  Ca- 
naan ites.  From  the  order  in  which  the  names 
occur,  we  should  infer  that  it  lay  somewhere  in 
the  south-east  of  Palestine.  Its  exact  position 
cannot,  in  the  absence  of  any  subsequent  notice 
of  it,  be  satisfactoril  V  ascertained.  Jerome  and 
other  writers  identiiy  it  with  Callirlioc,  a  spot 
famous  for  hot  springs  near  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  Dead  Sea. 

Lash'arOlly  one  of  the  Canaanite  towns 
whose  kings  were  killed  by  Joshua  (Josh, 
xii.  18). 

Iias'theneS}  an  officer  who  stood  hi^h  in 
the  favor  of  Demetrius  II.  Nicator.  He  is  de- 
scribed as  "ousin"  (1  Mace.  xi.  31),  aad 
**  father  "  (1  Mace.  xi.  32)  of  the  king.  Both 
words  may  be  taken  as  titles  of  high  nobility. 
It  appears  from  Josephus  {Ant.  xiii.  4,  §  3)  that 
he  was  a  Cretan,  to  whom  Demetrius  was  in- 
debted for  a  laige  body  of  mercenaries  (cf.  1 
Mace.  X.  67). 

Jjatchety  the  thong  or  fastening  by  which 
the  sandal  was  attached  to  the  foot.  It  occurs 
in  the  proverbial  expression  in  Gen.  xiv.  23. 
and  is  there  used  to  denote  something  trivial 
or  worthless.  Another  semi-proverbiak  expres- 
sion in  Luke  iii.  16  points  to  the  fkci  that  the 
office  of  bearing  and  unfastening  tbe  shoes  of 
great  personages  fell  to  the  meanest  staves. 

Jjatin,  the  language  spoken  by  the  Romans, 
is  mentioned  only  in  John  xix.  20,  and  Luke 
xxiii.  38. 

TAtiiiian>^-  In  every  conntiy  conquered 
by  the  Romans,  Latin  words,  senses,  and  forms 
of  speech,  would  naturally  be  introduced ;  espe- 
cially as  proceedings  in  courts  of  law,  in  every 
part  of  tiie  Roman  Empire,  were  conducted  in 
tlie  Latin  language. 

Hence  in  the  New  Testament  are  found 
various  Latinisms,  —  uooapwv, "  fartliing,*'  from 
asaarius  ( Matt.  x.  29) ;  Kevrvptov,  centurh  (Mark 
XV.  39 ) ;  Xeyeuv,  Imio,  "  legion  "  (Matt  xxvL 
53).  Instances  of  Greek  words  in  Latin  senses 
are  also  found,  as  in  Rom.  xv.  28 ;  1  Cor.  iv.  5. 
Also  Latin  forms  of  speech  (Markxv.  15;  Acts 
xvii.  9;  Luke  xii.  58,  &c.). 

Latinisms  are  to  be  found  in  the  best  Greek 
writers  of  the  N.  T.  era.  Had  the  N.  T.,  there- 
fore, been  free  from  them,  the  objection,  though 
recondite,  would  have  been  strong. 

Of  course  the  occurrence  of  Latinisms  in 
writings  of  a  later  date,  e^.  the  Ignatian  Epis- 
tles, cannot  be  alleged  as  a  valid  aigument 
against  their  genuineness.  —  Ed. 

laattice.  The  rendering  in  A.  Y.  of  three 
Hebrew  words.  1.  Eslinab,  which  occurs  but 
twice,  Judg.  V.  28  and  Prov.  vii.  6,  and  in  the 
latter  passage  is  translated  "casement"  in  the 
A.  V.  In  both  instances  it  stands  in  parallelism 
with  "window."  2.  Khdracdm  (Cant  ii.  9) 
is  apparently  synonymous  with  the  preceding, 
though  a  word  of  later  date.  3.  Sebde&h  is 
simply  "  a  network  "  placed  before  a  window 
or  balcony.  Perhaps  the  network  throu||^h 
which  Ahaziah  fell  and  received  his  mortal  m- 
jury  was  on  the  parapet  of  his  palace  (2  K.  i.  2;. 
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Layer,  l.  In  the  Tabernacle,  a  vessel  of 
•^1188  containing  water  for  the  priests  to  wash 
their  hands  and  feet  before  om^ring  sacrifice. 
It  stood  in  the  court  between  the  altar  and  the 
door  of  the  Tabernacle,  and,  according  to  Jewish 
tradition,  a  little  to  the  south  (Ex.  xxx.  19, 21 ; 
Reland,  Ant.  Hebr.  pt.  i.  ch.  iv.  9).  It  rested 
on  a  basis,  t.e.  a  foot,  thout^h  by  some  explained 
to  bo  a  cover  of  copper  or  brass,  which,  as  well 
as  the  laver  itself,  was  made  from  the  mirrors 
of  the  women  who  assembled  at  the  door  of  the 
Tabernacle-court  (Ex.  xxxviii.  8).  The  form 
of  the  laver  is  not  specified,  but  may  be  assumed 
to  have  been  circular.  Like  the  other  vessels 
belonging  to  the  Tabernacle,  it  was,  together 
with  Its  "  foot,"  consecrated  with  oil  (Lev.  viii. 
10,  11).  As  no  mention  is  made  of  any  vessel 
for  washing  the  flesh  of  the  sacrificial  victims, 
it  is  possible  that  the  laver  nuiy  have  been  used 
for  this  purpose  also  (Reland,  Ant.  Hebr,  i.,  iv. 
9).  2.  In  Solomon's  Temple,  besides  the  great 
molten  sea,  there  were  ten  lavers  of  brass,  raised 
on  bases  (1  K.  vii.  27,  39),  five  on  the  N.  and 
S.  sides  respectively  of  the  court  of  the  priests. 
Each  laver  contained  40  of  the  measures  called 
<'bath,"  making  about  300  English  gallons. 
They  were  used  for  washing  the  animals  to  be 
ofiered  in  bumt-ofTerings  (2  Chr.  iv.  6).  The 
dimensions  of  the  bases  with  the  lavers,  as  given 
in  the  Hebrew  text,  are  four  cabits  in  length 
and  breadth,  and  three  in  height.  The  LXX. 
fixes  the  height  at  six  cubits.  Josephns,  who 
appears  to  have  followed  a  var.  readmg  of  the 
LXX.,  makes  them  five  in  length,  four  in  width, 
and  six  in  height  (1  K.  vii.  28;  Thenius,  ad 
loc. ;  Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  3,  §  3).  There  were  to 
each  four  wheels  of  a  cubit  and  a  half  in  diam- 
eter, with  spokes,  &c.,  all  cast  in  one  piece. 
The  principal  parts  requiring  explanation  may 
be  thus  enumerated :  —  (a)**  Borders,"  proba- 
bly panels.  Genesius  (i7us.  938)  supposes 
these  to  have  been  ornaments  like  sqaare  shields 
with  engraved  work.  (6)  "  Ledges,"  joints  in 
comers   of  bases  or    miets    covering  joints. 

(c)  "  Additions,"  probably  festoons ;  Lightfoot 
translates,  ''marines  oblique  descendentes." 

(d)  Plates,  probably  axles,  cast  in  the  same 
piece  as  the  wheels,  (e)  IJndersetters,  either 
the  naves  of  the  wheels,  or  a  sort  of  handles  for 
moving  the  whole  machine ;  Lightfoot  renders 
"columnsB  fiilcientes  lavacrum/'  (/)  Naves. 
{g)  Spokes.  Ui)  Felloes,  (t)  Chapiter,  per- 
liaps  the  rim  of  the  circular  opening  (**  mouth," 
ver.  31 )  in  the  convex  top.  ik)  A  round  com- 
pass, perhaps  the  convex  root  of  the  base.  To 
these  parts  Josephus  adds  chains,  which  may 
probably  be  the  festoons  above  mentioned  (Ant. 
viii.  3,  §  6). 

Law.  The  word  is  properly  used,  in  Scrip- 
ture as  elsewhere,  to  express  a  definite  com- 
mandment laid  down  by  any  recognized  author- 
ity. The  commandment  mav  be  general  or 
(as  in  Lev.  vi.  9, 14,  &c.,  "  the  law  of  the  bumt^ 
oficring,"  &c.)  particular  in  its  bearing ;  the 
authority  either  human  or  divine.  But  when 
the  word  is  used  with  the  article,  and  without 
any  words  of  limitation,  it  refers  to  the  ex- 
pressed will  of  God,  and,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  to  the  Mosaic  Law,  or  to  the  Pentateuch, 
of  which  it  forms  the  chief  portion.  The 
Hebrew  word,  fdroA,  lays  more  stress  on  its 


moral  authority,  as  teaching  the  truth,  and 
guiding  in  the  right  way;  the  Greek  Nofiof, 
on  its  constraining  power,  as  imposed  and  en- 
forced by  a  recognized  audiority.  The  sense  of 
the  word,  however,  extends  its  scope,  and  as- 
sumes a  more  abstract  character  in  tne  writings 
of  St  Paul.  No/iOf,  when  used  by  him  wiUi 
the  article,  still  refers  in  general  to  the  Law  of 
Moses ;  but  when  used  without  the  article,  eo  as 
to  embrace  any  manifestation  of  "  law,"  it  in- 
cludes all  powers  which  act  on  the  will  of  man 
by  compulsion,  or  by  the  pressure  of  external 
motives,  whether  theik  commands  be  or  be  not 
expressed  in  definite  forms.  The  occasional 
use  of  the  word  "  law "  (as  in  Bom.  iii.  27, 
"law  of  faith,"  &c.)  to  denote  an  tntermd 
principle  of  action,  does  not  really  militate 
against  the  general  rule.  It  should  also  be  no- 
ticed t>at  the  title  "  the  Law  "  is  occasionally 
used  lo.)6e1y  to  refer  to  the  whole  of  the  Old 
Testament  (as  in  John  x.  34,  referring  to  Ps. 
Ixxxii.  6;  in  John  xv.  25,  referring  to  Ps. 
xxxv.  19;  and  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  21,  referring  to 
Is.  xxviii.  11,  12). 

Law  of  Moses.  It  will  be  the  object  of 
this  article  to  give  a  brief  analysis  of  its  sub- 
stance, to  point  out  its  main  principles,  and  to 
explain  the  position  which  it  occupies  in  the 
progress  of  Divine  Revelation.  In  order  to  do 
this  Uie  more  clearly,  it  seems  best  to  speak  of  the 
Law,  1  St,  in  relation  to  the  past;  2dly,  in  its  own 
intrinsic  character ;  and,  3dly,  in  its  relation  to 
the  future.  (1.)  (a.)  in  reference  to  the  past,  it 
is  all-important,  for  the  proper  understanding 
of  the  Law,  to  remember  its  entire  dependen^t 
on  the  Abrahamic  Covenant,  and  its  adaptation 
thereto  (see  Gal.  iii.  17-24).  That  covenant 
had  a  twofold  character.  It  contained  the 
"  spiritual  promise  "  of  the  Messiah,  which  was 
given  to  tne  Jews  as  representatives  of  the 
whole  human  race.  But  it  contained  sjso  the 
temporal  promises  subsidiary  to  thi*  former. 
These  promises  were  special,  given  distinctively 
to  the  Jews  as  a  nation.  It  follows  that  theie 
should  be  in  the  Law  a  corresponding  dualitv 
of  nature.  (6.)  The  nature  of  this  rSatkm  oj 
the  Law  to  the  promise  is  clearly  pointed  out 
The  belief  in  Uod  as  the  Redeemer  of  man, 
and  the  hope  of  His  manifestation  as  such  in 
the  person  of  the  Messiah,  involved  the  be- 
lief tnat  the  Spiritual  Power  must  be  superior 
to  all  carnal  obstructions,  and  that  there  was  in 
man  a  spiritu^  element  which  could  rule  his 
life  by  communion  with  a  Spirit  from  above. 
But  it  involved  also  the  idea  of  an  antagonistic 
Power  of  Evil,  from  which  man  was  to  be  re- 
deemed, existing  in  each  individual,  and  exist- 
ing also  in  the  world  at  large,  (c.)  Nor  is  it 
less  essential  to  remark  the  period  of  the  history 
at  which  it  was  given.  It  marked  and  deter- 
mined the  transition  of  Israel  from  the  condi- 
tion of  a  tribe  to  that  of  a  nation,  and  its 
definite  assumption  of  a  distinct  position  and 
office  in  the  history  of  the  world.  (rf.J  Yet, 
though  new  in  its  general  conception,  it  was 
probably  not  wholbf  new  in  its  materials.  There 
must  necessarily  have  been,  before  the  Law, 
commandments  and  revelations  of  a  frag^len^ 
aiy  character,  under  which  Israel  had  hitherto 
grown  up.  It  is  the  peculiar  mark  of  legisladve 
genius  to  moald  by  fundamental  principles,  and 
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ftnimate  by  a  higher  inspiration,  materials  pre- 
viously existing  in  a  cruder  state.  So  far  there- 
fore as  they  were  consistent  with  the  objects  of 
the  Jewish  law,  the  customs  of  Palestine  and 
the  laws  of  Egypt  would  doubtless  be  traceable 
in  the  Mosaic  system.  («.)  In  close  connection 
with  and  almost  in  consequence  of  this  refer- 
ence to  antiquity,  we  find  an  accommodation  of 
the  Imvo  to  the  temper  and  circumstances  of  tlie 
Israelites,  to  which  our  Lord  refers  in  the  case 
of  divorce  (Matt.  xix.  7,  8)  as  necessarily  inter- 
fcrin«j^  with  its  altsolute  perfection.  In  many 
cases,  it  rather  should  be  said  to  guide  and 
modify  cxistin<;|^  usages  than  actually  to  sanc- 
tion them;  and  the  ignorance  of  their  existence 
may  lead  to  a  conception  of  its  ortlinances  not 
onlV  erroneous,  but  actually  the  reverse  of  the 
truth.  Nor  is  it  less  noticeable  that  the  degree 
of  prominence,  given  to  each  part  of  the  Mosaic 
system,  has  a  similar  reference  to  the  period  at 
wliiehthe  nation  had  arrived.  The  ceremonial 
pcirtion  is  marked  out  distinctly  and  with  elab- 
oration ;  the  moral  amd  criminal  law  is  clearly 
and  sternly  decisive ;  even  the  civil  law,  so  far 
as  it  relates  to  individuals,  is  systematic;  be- 
cause all  these  were  called  for  by  the  past 
growth  of  the  nation,  and  needed  in  order 
to  settle  and  develop  its  resotirces.  But  the 
political  and  constitutional  law  is  comparatively 
ini|ierfcct:  a  few  leading  principles  are  laid 
down,  to  be  developed  hereafter ;  but  the  law  is 
directed  rather  to  sanction  the  various  powers 
of  the  state  than  to  define  and  balance  their 
operations.  {/.)  In  close  connection  with  this 
sulycct,  we  observe  also  iht  ffradual  process  hy 
tc/uch  the  Law  was  revealed  to  the  Israelites.  In 
Ex.  xx.-xxiii.,  in  direct  connection  with  the 
revelation  from  Mount  Sinai,  that  which  may 
be  called  the  rough  outline  of  the  Mosaic  Law 
is  given  by  God,,  solemnly  recorded  by  Moses, 
and  accepted  by  the  people.  In  Ex.  xxv.-xxxi., 
there  is  a  similar  outlme  of  the  Mosaic  cere- 
monial. On  the  basis  of  these  it  may  be  con- 
ceived that  the  fabric  of  the  Mosaic  system 
gradually  grew  up  under  the  requirements  of 
the  time.  The  first  revelation  of  the  Law  in 
any  thing  like  a  perfect  form  is  found  in  the 
Book  of  Deuteronomy.  Yet  even  then  the  rev- 
elation was  not  final :  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
prophets  to  amend  and  explain  it  in  special 
points  ( Ez.  xviii. ),  and  to  bring  out  more  clcarlr 
Its  great  principles  (ii.).  In  giving  an  analysis 
of  the  substance  of  the  Law,  it  will  probablv 
be  better  to  treat  it,  as  any  other  system  of 
biws  is  osuall^  treated,  by  dividing  it  into  — 
(I.)  Laws  Civil;  (II.)  Laws  Criminal;  (III.) 
Laws  Judicial  and  Constitutional ;  (IV.)  Laws 
Ecciesiastical  and  Ceremonial. 

(I.)  Laws  Civil. 

(A)  Op  Pbbsoxs. 

(a)  Fatbrr  akd  Son  —  fhe  jmhmt  qf  a  Father  to  be 
heldaacred:  cursing,  or  smltliiKi  Ex.  xxl.  lA,  17;  Lev. 
XX.  9),  or  stubbum  and  wllfiil  disobedience,  to  b«  contld- 
ercd  capiul  crimes.  But  uncontrolled  power  or  life  and 
death  was  apparently  reAised  to  tbe  father,  and  rested 
only  In  the  congregation  (l>out.  xxi.  18-f  1).  Right  qf  the 
Jlrtt-bcm  to  a  double  portion  of  the  inheritance  not  to 
be  set  aside  by  partiality  (Dcut.  xxi.  19-17).  Aihehtcmee 
bp  Dat^fht^ra  to  be  allowed  In  deftiult  of  sons,  provided 
(Num.  xxTlt.  6-8«  comp.  xxxvi.)  that  heiresses  married 
in  their  own  tribe.  Dauphitr*  unnunried  to  be  entirely 
teiendent  on  their  fktber  (Num.  xxx.  9-5). 
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ib)  IlraaAXD  and  Wint.  —  The  power  qf  m  Mmsbamd  U 
be  so  grout  that  a  wife  could  never  be  iui  jtiris,  or  enter 
Independently  Into  any  engagement,  even  before  (iod 
(Num.  xxx.  d-lS).  A  widow  or  divorced  wife  became  In. 
dependent,  and  did  nut  again  fall  under  her  father's  pow- 
er (ver.  U).  Divorce  (for  undeaimess)  allowed,  but  to  be 
formal  and  Irrevocable  (Deut  xxiv.  1-4).  Marriage  with- 
w  certain  degree*  forbidden  (Lev.  xvlil.  Ac.).  A  Slme 
Wife,  whether  bought  or  captive,  not  to  be  actual  prop- 
erty, nor  to  be  sold ;  If  ill  treated,  to  be  ipto  facto  free 
(Ex.  xxi.  7-S;  Deut.  xxl.  10-14).  Slander ugulnat  a  wife's 
virginity'  to  be  p  unished  by  fine,  and  by  dcprivul  of 
power  of  divorce ;  on  the  other  hand,  ante-connubial 
uncicanness  in  her  to  be  punished  by  deatli  (Deut.  xxll. 
13-31).  The  raiting  upqf$eed  (Levlnite  law)  a  formal 
right  to  be  claimed  by  the  widow,  under  pain  of  Infiuny, 
Willi  a  view  to  preservation  of  families  (Deut  xxv. 
fr-10.) 

(r)  Mastks  and  fii^WK.  ~  Power  q;' Matter  to  far  link- 
itedy  that  death  under  actual  chastisement  was  punisha- 
ble (Ex.  xxi.  aO);  and  maiming  was  to  give  liberty  ipto 
facto  (ver.  2«,  27).  The  Hebrew  Slave  to  be  freed  at  the 
sabbatical  year,^  and  provided  with  necessaries  (his  wifb 
and  children  to  go  with  him  only  If  they  came  to  his 
master  with  him),  unless  by  his  own  formal  act  he  con- 
sented to  be  a  perpetual  slave  (Ex.  xxl.  1-6;  Deut.  xv. 
12-18).  In  any  case,  it  would  teem,  to  be  ftved  at  the 
Jubilee  (Lev.  xxv.  10),  with  his  children.  If  sold  to  a 
resident  alien,  to  bo  always  redeemable,  at  a  price  pro- 
portional to  the  distance  of  tlio  Jubilee  (Lev.  xxv.  47-M). 
Foreign  Sknet  to  be  held  and  Inherited  as  property  for- 
ever (Lev.  xxv.  45, 46);  and  fugitive  slaves  from  foreign 
nations  not  to  be  given  up  (Deut.  xxlU.  15). 

[Properly  speaking,  there  were  no  slaves  in  Israel. 
The  *Miired  servant  **  was  one  employed  for  a  short 
time,  the  *'  bondman  **  one  hired  permanently  till  the 
Jubilee.  The  latter  class  were  to  bo  **  bought,"  Ce.  hired 
In  all  future  ages  (*^furevcr"),of  (brelgn  nntlon8,and 
not  of  Hebrews.  The  bond-servant  voluntarily  con- 
tracted to  serve  for  compensation  for  a  term  of  years. 
Much  a  contract  was  regarded  as  a  kindness  to  tliu  per- 
son employed  (Deut  xxxll.  6).  The  bondman  vras  of  ne- 
cessity a  proselyte,  and  was  admitted  to  all  the  privileges 
t)f  the  people  of  the  l^onl  (Uen.  xvil.  9-27).  Expulsion 
from  the  master's  family  was  regarded  as  a  punishment 
(Gen.  xxi.  10-14).  Tlie  servant  could  compel  his  master 
to  keep  him  (Deut  xv.  12-17).  Servants  were  guests  at 
all  national  and  family  festivals  (Ex.  xlL  4S,4I);  (Deut 
xii.  12-18,  xvi.  10-16).  They  nfcro  regularly  instructed  in 
morality  and  religion  (Deut  xxxl.  I(hl3);  Josh.  vUl.  33- 
35;  2  Chron.  xvli.  8-0,  xxx  v.  3;  Neh.  vlll.  7-8). 

They  were  released  from  labor  nearly  one-half  of  ths 
whole  time.  The  law  secured  to  them  (a)  everp  tevemlk 
pear ;  (b)  everp  seventh  dap ;  (c)  the  three  annual  fettinaU 
qfKven  dapt  each,  betide*  the  time  qf  going  to  Jerutalem 
and  back;  (d)  the  new  moom,  two  dapt  each;  (e)  the 
feast  qf  trumpets ;  (0  the  great  dap  qf  Atonement ;  be- 
sides numerous  local  and  family  festivals. 

Finally,  servants  were  under  protection  of  law,  and 
placed  on  a  level  with  their  masters  in  all  civil  and  re> 
liglous  rightt  (Num.  xv.  15, 16, 29.  ix.  14;  Deut  1. 16, 17; 
Lev.  xxiv.  22).  Consult  "  The  lUble  against  Slavery," 
by  Theoilore  Weld;  published  by  Uie  United  I'resbyte- 
rian  lioard  of  Education,  Pittsburg,  1864.]  —Eo. 

(rf)  Strakgkbs.  —  They  seem  never  to  have  been  sui 
juris,  or  able  to  protect  themselves,  and  accordingly 
protection  and  kindness  towards  them  are  ei^ohied  as  a 
sacred  duty  (Ex.  xxll.  21 ;  Lev.  xlx.  33,  34). 

(B)  Law  of  Thihos. 

(a)  Laws  or  Land  (akd  Propbett).  — (1)  All  Land 
to  be  the  propertp  qf  Ood  alone,  and  its  holders  to  be 
deemed  His  tenants  (Lev.  xxv.  23).  (2)  All  sold  Lma 
therefore  to  return  to  Us  original  owners  at  the  Jubilee, 
and  the  price  of  sale  to  be  calculated  accordingly;  and 
redemption  on  equitable  terms  to  be  allowed  at  all  times 
(xxv.  25-27).  A  House  sold  to  bo  redeemable  within  a 
year :  and,  if  not  redeemed,  to  pass  ixwixy  altogether  (xxv. 
'29. 30).  But  the  Houses  qf  the  Levites,  or  those  in  unwr'alled 
villages,  to  be  redeemable  at  all  times,  lii  tlie  same  way 
as  land ;  and  the  Levitical  suburbs  to  be  Inalienable  (xxv. 
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S1-S4).  (9)  Land  or  Omtes  Mtmeti/ted^  or  tithea,  or  un- 
clrsn  flrstUng*,  to  be  capable  of  belnif  redeemed,  at  slx- 
Ufths  their  value  (calculated  according  to  the  distance 
from  the  Jubllee-jrearby  the  priest);  If  devoted  by  the 
utvner,  and  unredeemed,  to  be  hallowed  at  the  Jubilee 
forever, and  Biven  to  the  priests;  If  only  by  a  possessor, 
to  return  to  the  owner  at  the  Jubilee  (Ler.  xxvU.  14-34). 
(4)  Muritemee. 


(1)  Sent, 

(3)  Dau^UfnA 

it)  Brothert. 

(4J  Gnelea  <m  the  Fathers  iide, 

(5)  Next  KfHtmen^  generally. 

(6)  Laws  or  Debt.  —(1)  Ml  Debts  (to  an  Israelite)  to 
be  released  at  the  7th  (sabbatical)  year ;  a  blessing  prom- 
ised to  obedience,  and  a  curM  on  refusal  to  lend  (Dent. 
XV.  1-11).  (3)  (/turif  (ftt>m  IsraeUtes)  not  to  be  taken 
(Ex.  xxli.  2fr-27;  Dent  xxill.  19,  M).  (3)  Pledge*  not  to 
be  insolently  or  ruinously  exacted  (Deut  xxlv.  6, 1M3, 
17, 18). 

ie)  Taxation.  — (1)  Centiu-numejf^  a  poll-tax  (of  a 
half-shekel),  to  be  paid  fbr  the  eercice  ^  the  tabernacle 
(Ex.  XXX.  l-i-16).  All  spoil  in  war  to  be  halved;  of  the 
combatant*B  half,  one  flve-bundredth,  of  the  people's, 
one-fiftieth,  to  be  paid  for  a  "heave-offering**  to  Je- 
hovah. 

(-2)  Tithet.  (a)  Tithet  </  all  produce  to  be  given  for 
maintenance  of  the  Levites  (Num.  xvlli.  t2i)-24).  Of  this, 
one-tenth  to  be  paid  as  a  heave-offering  for  maintenance 
of  the  priesu ....  M-M.  (&)  Second  Tithe  to  be  be- 
stowed In  religious  flBHSting  and  charity,  either  at  the 
Holy  Place,  or  every  Sd  year  at  home  (?)  (Deut  xiv. 
22-28.).  iy)  FirMt-fruiti  of  com,  wluo,  and  oil  (at  least 
one-sixtieth,  generally  one-fortieth,  fbr  the  priests),  to 
be  oflTered  at  Jerusalem,  with  a  solemn  di.>claratlon  of 
dependence  on  God,  the  King  of  Israel  (Deut  xxvi.  1-15; 
Mum.  xvlii.  12, 13).  FwitlinffM  of  clean  beasts;  the  re-' 
demptlon-money  (5  shekels)  of  man,  and  (one-half  she- 
kel, or  1  shekel)  of  unclean  beasts,  to  be  given  to  the 
priests  after  sacrifice  (Num.  xviil.  16-18). 

(3)  Poor-law*,  (.i)  Qleaningt  (In  field  or  vineyard)  to 
be  a  legal  riirht  of  the  poor  (Lev.  xix.  9, 10;  Deut  xxiv. 
19-22).  (0)  Slight  Trespaes  (eating  on  the  spot)  to  be  al- 
lowed as  legal  (Deut  xxill.  24, 26).  (y)  Second  Tithe  (see 
1  i^)  to  be  given  in  charity.  (S)  Wage*  to  be pa*d  daif  by 
day  (Deut  xxlv.  15). 

(4)  Maintenance  i^  Prietts  (Num.  xvlii.  8-32).  (a) 
Tenth  cf  Levitet'  TUhe.  (See  2  a).  (0)  The  heave  and 
vave  offering*  (breast  and  right  shoulder  of  all  pcace- 
ofl'erings).  (y )  The  tneat  and  *in  qffering*^  to  be  eaten  sol- 
emnly, and  only  In  the  Holy  Place.  (6)  Ftrtt-Jhiit*  and 
redemption-money  (see  2  y).  (<)  Price  qf  all  devoted 
thmg*^  unless  specially  given  fbr  a  sacred  service.  A 
man's  service,  or  that  of  his  household,  to  be  redeemed 
at  90  shekels  for  man,  30  for  woman,  20  for  boy,  and  10 
for  girl. 

(II.)  Laws  Ckixwal. 

(A)  OmircBS  aoaxmst  God  (of  the  nature  of  treason). 

Ist  Command.  Acknowledgment  of  fUse  gods  (Ex. 
xxli.  20),  as  e.g.  Molech  (Lev.  xx.  1-6),  and  generally  all 
idolatry  (Deut  xiii..  xvil.  2-^1). 

2d  Command.  Witchcraft  and  fal*e  prophecy  (Ex. 
xxU.  18;  Deut  xvili.  9-22;  Lev.  xlx.  31). 

3d  Command.    Blasphemy  (L.ev.  xxlv.  15, 16). 

4th  Command.    Sabbath-breating  (Num.  xv.  32-36). 

Pitni*hnunt  in  all  ca*e*,  d^th  by  $to$ting.  Idolatrous 
cities  to  be  atterty  destroyed. 

(B)  OrrBNCBs  against  Man. 

6th  Command.  Dieobedience  to  or  cursing  or  smiting 
ofjMirm/«(Ex.  xxl.  15,17;  Lev.  xx.  9;  Deut.  xxL  18-21), 
to  be  punished  by  death  by  stoning,  publicly  adjudged 
and  inflicted;  so  also  of  disobedience  to  the  priests  (as 
Judges)  or  Supreme  Judge.  Comp.  1  K.  xxi.  10-14  (Na- 
both) ;  2  Chr.  xxiv.  21  (Zechariah). 

6th  Command.  (1)  Murder^  to  be  punished  by  death 
without  sanctuary  or  reprieve,  or  satisfkction  (Ex.  xxl. 
12, 14;  Deut  xix.  11-13).  Death  of  a  slave,  actually  un- 
4er  the  rod,  to  be  punished  (Ex.  xxi.  20, 21).     (2)  Death 
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by  negligence,  to  be  punished  by  death  (Ex.  xxL 
(3)  Accidental  Uomieide ;  the  avenger  of  blood  to  be  es- 
caped by  fItKbt  to  the  cities  of  refuge  till  the  death  of 
the  high-priest  (Num.  xxxv.  9-28;  Deut  iv.  41-43;  xix. 
4-10).  (4)  Uncertam  Mierder^  to  be  expiated  by  formal 
disavowal  and  sacrifice  by  the  elders  of  the  nearest  ei^ 
(Deut  xxL  1-9).  (5)  A**ault  to  be  punished  by  lex  tali- 
oni*  or  damages  (Ex.  xxi.  18, 19, 22-25;  Uv.  xxiv.  la.  aO>. 

7th  Command.  ( 1 )  Adultery^  to  be  punished  by  deatH 
of  bothofTenders;  the  rape  of  a  married  or  betrothed 
woman,  by  death  of  the  offender  (Deut  xxii.  13-27).  (2) 
Rape  or  Seduction  of  an  unbetrothed  virgin,  to  be  com- 
pensated by  marriage,  with  dowry  (90  shekels),  aaA 
without  power  of  divorce;  or,  if  she  be  reftised,  1^  pv 
mentoffulldowi7(Ex.xxIL16,  17;  Deut  xxU.  2a.29>. 
(3)  Onlai^ul  Marriage*  (incestuous,  Ac.),  to  be  pnii- 
ished,  some  by  death,  some  by  childlessness  ( Lev.  xx.). 

8th  Command.  (1)  Th</1,  to  be  punished  by  fourfold 
or  double  restitution ;  a  nocturnal  robber  ml|!ht  be  slate 
as  an  ouUaw(Ex.  xxii.  1-4).  (2)  Trenpa**  and  injury  of 
things  lent,  to  be  compensated  (Ex.  xxii.  5-15).  (3)  Per- 
vertion  qfJtutieeihy  bribes,  threats,  Ac),  and  especially 
oppression  of  strangers,  strlcUy  forbidden  (Ex.  xxlii.  0, 
Ac.).  (4)  Kidnapping^  to  be  punished  by  death  (Deut 
xxiv.  7). 

9th  Command.  Fatu  Wiime**,  to  be  punished  by  tea 
/a/i'(Mi<(Ex.  xxlli.  1-3;  l>eut  xix.  16-21).  Slander  of  a 
wifb*s  chastity,  by  fine,  and  loss  of  power  of  divorce 
(Deut  xxii.  18, 19). 

A  fuller  consideration  of  the  Ubles  of  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments is  given  elsewhere.  TTkk  Commaxdmxxts.] 

(III.)  Laws  Judicial  and  Coxstitutionai. 

(A)  Jurisdiction. 

(a)  jLocoI  Judge*  (generally  Levites,  as  more  skilled  In 
tiie  Law)  appointed,  for  oniliuuy  matters,  probably  by 
the  people,  with  approbation  of  the  supreme  authority 
(as  of  Moses  in  the  wilderness) (Ex.  xviii.  25;  Deut  L 
15-18),  through  sll  the  land  (Deut  xvl.  18).  (5)  Appemi 
to  the  Prie*t*  (at  the  Holy  Place),  or  to  the  fudge;  their 
sentence  final,  and  to  bv  accepteil  under  pain  of  dest^ 
See  Deut  xvil.  8-13  (comp.  appeiU  to  Moses,  Ex.  xvUL 
26).  (c)  Tieo  witne**e*  (at  least)  required  In  capital  mat- 
ters (Num.  xxxv.  30;  Deut  xvl.  6, 7).  (<f)  Punithment 
(except  by  special  command),  to  be  personal,  and  not  to 
extend  to  the  fkmlly  (Deut  xxiv.  16).  Stripes  allowed 
and  limited  (I>eut  xxv.  1-3),  so  as  to  avoid  outrage  on 
the  hunuiii  firame. 

All  this  would  be  to  a  great  extent  set  aside  —  Ist  By 
the  summary  Jurisdiction  of  the  king  (see  1  Sam.  xxii. 
11-19  (Saul):  2  Sam.  xll.  1-5,  xiv.  4-11;  1  K.  111.  16-28). 
which  extended  even  to  the  deposition  of  the  hi(ib- 
priest  (I  Sam.  xxii.  17, 18;  1  K.  ii  26, 27).  The  practical 
difficulty  of  Its  being  carried  out  is  seen  in  2  Sam.  xv.2-6, 
and  would  lead  of  course  to  a  certain  delegation  of  his 
power.  2d.  By  the  appointment  of  the  Seventy  (Nunk 
xl.  24-30)  with  a  solemn  rcll|(lous  sanction.  In  later 
times  there  was  a  local  Sanhedrim  of  23  in  each  city,  and 
two  such  in  Jerusalem,  as  well  as  the  (Sroat  Sanhedrim, 
consisting  of  70  members,  besides  the  president  who 
was  to  be  the  bigh-prieat  if  duly  qualified,  and  control* 
ling  even  the  king  and  liiuh-priost  The  memb^-rs  were 
priests,  scribes  (Levites),  and  elders  (of  other  tribes).  A 
court  of  exactly  this  nature  is  noticed,  m  appointed  to 
supreme  power  by  Jehoshaphat  (see  2  Chr.  xix.  8-11). 

(B)  Royal  Powbk. 

7%e  King**  Power  limited  by  the  Law,  as  written  and 
formally  accepted  by  the  king;  and  directly  forbidden  to 
bo  despotic!  (Deut  xvil.  14-20;  comp.  1  Sam.  x.  15). 
Yet  he  had  power  of  taxation  (to  one-tenth);  and  of 
compulsory  serviced  Sam.  vlii.  10-18);  the  declaratlOQ 
of  war  (1  Sam.  xi.),  Ac.  There  are  distinct  traces  cf  a 
''mutual  contract"  (2  Sam.  v.  3;  a  "  league,'*  2  K.  xL 
17) ;  the  remonstrance  with  KehoboMn  being  clearly  not 
extraordinaiy  (1  K.  xil.  1-6). 

The  Prince*  qf  the  Congregation.  The  heads  of  tiie 
tribes  (see  Josh.  Ix.  15)  seem  to  have  had  authority  an- 
der  Joshua  to  act  fbr  the  people  (comp.  1  Chr.  xxviL  16> 
22) ;  and  in  the  later  times  "  the  princes  of  Judah ' 


1  Mflltsiy  eonqoMt  dlteoamgk^  by  the  prohlbMon  of  thr 
use  of  horses  (ice  Josh.  si.  6>.  Fior  an  exsmpls  of  ohsdisaes 
to  ihlR  law,Ms  9  Sam.  vlU.  4  i  and  of  dlsubedienes  to  It,  1 K. 
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to  hmre  had  power  to  control  both  the  king  and  the 
piieati  (aee  Jer.  xxtI.  10-24,  xxxrUl.  i,  5.  Ae.X 

(C)  ftOTAL  Bbvbnci. 

(1)  Tmih  qf  produce,  (2)  Domain  Umd  (1  Chr.  zxtU. 
Ttb^n).  Note  confiscation  of  crtminart  land  (1  K.  xxL 
15).  (3)  Bomd  $ervie€  (1  K.  r.  17, 18),  chiefly  on  foreign- 
«rB  (1  K.  ix.  20-22;  2  Chr.  IL  16,  17).  (4)  FlocJt*  md 
ibrdi  (1  Chr.  xxrlf.  2»-91).  (5)  THbutet  (irlfta)  from  for- 
«lgn  kins*.  (6)  Commtret;  eepeolally  hi  Solomon's 
ttane  (1  K.  x.  22, 29,  Ac). 

(IT.)  ECOLBSIAaTlCA.L  AKD  CBBBMOMIAL   LaW 

<A)  Law  or  SACBiriCB  (considered  as  the  sign  and  the 
appointed  means  of  the  anion  with  (}od,  on  which  the 
holiness  of  the  people  depended). 

<1)  OBOIVABT  SAOBiriCBS. 

(a)  The  vahole  Bumt-offefing  (Lot.  L)  of  the  herd  or 

the  flock;  to  be  oflbred  contlnaallj  (Ex.  xxlx. 

n-ffi) ;  and  the  flre  on  the  altar  nerer  to  be  extln- 

ffoished  (Ler.  rl.  0-13). 
{0)  The  Meat-offering  (Lev.  11.,  vl.  14-«)  of  flour,  oU, 

and  flranklncense,  unleavened,  and  seasoned  with 

salt. 
(X)  The  Peaee^ffertng  (Ler.  ilL,  rlL  11-21)  of  the 

herd  or  the  flock ;  either  a  thank-ofltolng,  or  a 

TOW,  or  fteewUl-ofliertng. 
U)  7%e  Sm^erimg^oT  JYeepoM-i^efing  (Ler.  It., 

v.,vl.). 

(a)  For  sins  committed  In  Ignorance  (Ler.  Ir.). 

(b)  For  vows  unwittingly  made  and  broken,  or  nn- 
deanness  unwittingly  contracted  (Lev.  v.). 

(e)  For  sins  wittingly  committed  (Lev.  vL  1-7). 

<D  EznAOBOIllAXT  8ACBIPI0B8. 

(a)  At  the  ConaeeratUm  qf  FrUsti  (Lev.  vllL,  Ix.). 
10)  At  ihe  Fnri/leation  qf  Women  (Lev.  xlL). 
(y)  At  the  Otemtmg  of  Lepert  (Lev.  xlU.,  xlv.X 
(tf)  On  the  Oreat  Dag  qf  Atonement  (Lev.  xvL). 
(c)  On  the  Oreat  FeUioaU  (Lev.  xxllL). 

<B)  Law  or  HoLiMBsa  (arl^ng  flrom  the  union  with 

God  tlirough  sacrifice). 
(1)  HoLiM B8S  or  Pbbsoms. 

(a)  Hohneae  qf  the  whole  People  as  *'  children  of  Ood  '* 
(Ex.  xix.  S,  0;  Lev.  xL-xv.,  xvii.,  xvill. ;  JDeut.  xiv. 
1-21),  shown  in 

(a)  The  Dedication  of  the  flrst-bom  (Ex.  xili.  2, 
12, 13,  xxll.  29,  SO,  Ac.) ;  and  the  olftrtng  of  aU 
firstlings  and  flrst-flrults  (Deut.  xxvL,  Ac). 

(b)  Distinction  of  clean  and  unclean  Ibod  (Lev. 
xl;  Deut.  xlv.). 

(c)  Provision  for  purification  (Lev.  xlL,  xltL, 
xiv.,  XV. ;  Deut  xxlii.  1-14). 

(d)  Laws  against  dlsflgnrement  (Lev.  xlx.  27; 
Deut.  xlv.  1 ;  comp.  Dent  xxv.  3,  against  ex- 
cessive scourging). 

(e)  Laws  against  unnatural  marriages  and  lusts, 

(Lev.  xvlil.,  XX.). 
i0y  Holineu  qf  the  Prietts  (and  Leeiiet). 

(a)  Theircontecratlon  (Lev.  vlli.,  ix. ;  Ex.  xxlx.). 
(0)  Their  special  qualifications  and  restrictions 

(Lev.  xxl.,  xxll.  1-0). 
ie)  Their  rlghu  (Deut  xvlil.  1-6;  Num.  xvlil.) 

and  authority  (Deut  xvii.  0-13). 

Ctf  HoLiiiBss  or  Plaobs  abd  Thibqs. 

(a)  The  Tabernacle  with  the  ark,  the  veil,  the  altars, 
the  laver,  the  priestly  robes,  Ac  (Ex.   xxv.- 

XXVUi.,  XXX.) 

i0)  The  Holg  Place  chosen  for  the  permanent  erec- 
tion of  the  Ubemacle  (Deut  xli.,  xlv.  22-29),  where 
only  all  sacrifices  were  to  be  offered,  and  all  tithes, 
flrstp^frults,  vows,  Ac,  to  be  given  or  eaten- 
a)  BOU1IB88  or  TXMBa. 

(•)  The  Sabbath  (Ex.  xx.  0-11,  xxiil.  Jl,  Ac). 

0)  The  Sabbatical  Fear  (Ex.  xxlU.  10,  11;    Lev. 

xxv.  1-7,  Ac). 
(X>  nc  Tear  itf  Jubilee  (Lev.  xxv.  0-16,  Ac). 
(Sy  The  Pa$aooer  (Ex.  xll.  3-27;  Lev.  xxllt.  4-14). 
(s)  ne  FeoMt  of  Week*  (Pentecost)  (Lev.  xxlll.  U, 

Ac). 
(^)  nto  Feeut  qf  Tabernacle*  (Lev.  xxlll.  30-43). 
On  1%e  Feaet  qf  Trmmpett  (Lev.  xxlii.  23-25). 
<9j  f%e  Dag  qf  Atonement  (Lev.  xxili.  90-32,  Ac). 


Snch  19  the  onbstance  of  the  Mooaie  Law. 
The  leading  principle  of  the  whole  io  its  The- 
ocratic CHARACTER,  ito  reference  (that  is)  of 
all  action  and  thoughts  of  men  dirtdty  ana  tm- 
mediatdjf  to  the  will  of  God.  It  follows  from 
this,  that  it  is  to  be  regarded  not  merely  as  a  law, 
that  is,  a  rule  of  conduct,  based  on  known 
tmth  and  acknowledged  authority,  but  also  as  a 
revdatwn  of  GotTs  nature  and  His  dispensations. 
But  this  theocratic  character  of  tne  law  de- 
pends necessarily  on  the  belief  in  God,  as  not 
only  the  Creator  and  Sustaincr  of  the  world, 
but  as,  by  special  covenant,  tiis  head  of  the  Jino- 
iah  nation.  This  immediate  reference  to  God  as 
their  kin&f  is  clearly  seen  as  the  groundwork 
of  their  whole  polity.  From  this  theocratic  nar 
ture  of  the  law  follow  important  deductions 
with  regard  to  (a)  the  view  which  it  takes  of 
political  society ;  (6)  the  extent  of  thescope  of 
the  law;  (c)  the  penalties  by  which  it  is  en- 
forced ;  and  (d)  the  character  which  it  seeks  to 
impress  on  uie  people,  (a.)  The  Mosaic  Law 
seeks  the  basis  of  its  polity,  first  in  the  abso- 
lute soYcreignty  of  Go^l,  next  in  the  relation- 
ship of  each  individual  to  God,  and  through 
God  to  his  countrymen.  It  is  clear  that  such  a 
doctrine,  while  it  contradicts  none  of  the  com- 
mon theories,  yet  lies  beneath  them  all.  (6.) 
The  law,  as  proceeding  directly  from  God,  and 
referring  directly  to  Him,  is  necessarily  abaofute 
in  its  tupremacjf  and  unlimited  in  its  soope.  It  is 
supreme  over  the  governors,  as  being  onl^  the 
delegates  of  the  Lord,  and  therefore  it  is  in- 
compatible with  any  despotic  authority  in  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  supreme  over  the  gov- 
erned, recognizing  no  inherent  rights  in  the  in- 
dividual, as  prevailing  against  or  limitiiu^  the 
law.  It  r^ulated  the  whole  life  of  an  £rael- 
ite.  His  actions  were  rewarded  and  punished 
with  great  minuteness  and  strictness ;  and  that 
accoruing  to  the  standard,  not  of  their  conse- 
quences, but  of  their  intrinsic  morality.  His 
religious  worship  was  defined  and  enforced  in 
an  elaborate  and  unceasing  ceremonial,  (c.) 
7^  penalties  and  rewards  by  which  the  law  is 
enforced  are  such  as  depend  on  the  direct 
theocracy.  With  regara  to  individual  ac- 
tions, it  may  be  noticed  that,  as  generally 
some  penalties  are  inflicted  by  the  sulwrdinate, 
and  some  only  by  the  supreme  authority,  so 
among  the  Israelites  some  penalties  came  from 
the  hand  of  man,  some  directly  fh>m  the  Provi- 
dence of  God.  The  bearing  of  this  principle 
on  the  inquiry  as  to  the  reiw/afion  ofafutwrehfe, 
in  the  Pentateuch,  is  easily  seen.  The  sphere 
of  moral  and  religious  action  and  thou^nt  to 
which  the  law  extends  is  beyond  the  cognizance 
of  human  laws,  and  the  scope  of  their  ordinary 
penalties,  and  is  therefore  left  by  them  to  the  ret- 
ribution of  God's  inscrutable  justice,  which,  be- 
ing but  imperfectly  seen  here,  is  contemplated 
especially  as  exercised  in  a  future  state.  Hence 
arises  the  expectation  of  a  direct  revelation  of 
this  future  state  in  the  Mosaic  Law.  Such  a 
revelation  is  certainly  not  given.  The  truth 
seems  to  be,  that,  in  a  law  which  appeals  direct- 
ly to  God  Himself  for  its  authority  and  its 
sanction,  there  cannot  be  that  broad  fine  of  de- 
marcation between  this  life  and  the  next, 
which  is  drawn  for  those  whose  power  is  limit* 
ed  by  the  ^ave.    {d.)  Bat  perhaps  the  most  im* 
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portant  consequence  of  the  theocratic  nature 
of  the  law  was  the  peculiar  character  of  goodness 
which  it  sought  to  impress  on  the  people.  The 
Mosaic  law,  beginning  with  piety  as  its  first 
object,  enforces  most  emphatically  the  purity 
essential  to  those  who,  oy  their  union  with 
God,  have  recovered  the  hope  of  intrinsic  good- 
ness, while  it  views  righteousness  and  love 
rather  as  deductions  from  these  than  as  inde- 
pendent objects.  The  appeal  is  not  to  any  dig- 
nity of  human  nature,  but  to  the  obligations  of 
communion  with  a  holy  God.  The  subordina- 
tion, therefore,  of  this  idea  also  to  the  reli- 
gious idea,  is  enforced ;  and  so  long  as  the  due 
supremacy  of  the  latter  was  preserved,  all  other 
duties  would  find  their  places  in  proper  har- 
mony. But  the  usurpation  of  that  supremacy 
in  practice  by  the  idea  of  persoiud  and  national 
sanctity  was  that  which  gave  its  peculiar  color 
to  the  Jewish  character.  It  is  evident  that  this 
characteristic  of  the  Israelites  would   tend  to 

5 reserve  the  seclusion  which,  under  God's  provi- 
ence,  was  intended  for  them,  and  would  in  its 
turn  bi*  Postered  by  it. 

III.  In  considering  tlie  relation  of  the  Law 
to  the  future,  it  is  important  to  be  guided  by 
the  general  principle  laid  down  in  Ueo.  vii.  19, 
**  The  Law  made  nothing  perfect"  This  prin- 
ciple will  be  applied  in  dinerent  degrees  to  its 
bearing  (a)  on  the  after-history  of  the  Jewish 
commonwealth  before  the  coming  of  Christ; 

16)  on  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Himself;  and 
c)  on  the  dispensation  of  the  Gospel,  (a.)  To 
that  after-history  the  Law  was,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, the  key.  It  was  indeed  often  neglected, 
and  even  forgotten ;  yet  still  it  formed  the 
standard  from  which  tne  people  knowingly  de- 
parted, and  to  which  they  constantly  returned ; 
and  to  it,  therefore,  all  which  was  peculiar  in 
their  national  and  individual  character  was  due. 
Its  direct  influence  was  probably  greatest  in  the 
periods  before  the  establishment  of  the  king- 
dom, and  after  the  Babylonish  captivity.  The 
last  act  of  Joshua  was  to  bind  the  Israel- 
ites to  it  as  the  charter  of  their  occupation  of  the 
conquered  land  (Josh.  xxiv.  24-27);  and,  in 
the  semi-anarchical  period  of  the  Judges,  the 
Law  and  the  Tabernacle  were  the  only  centres 
of  any  thing  like  national  unity.  The  estab- 
lishment of  the  kingdom  was  due  to  an  impa- 
tience of  this  position,  and  a  desire  for  a  yisiole 
and  personal  centre  of  authority,  much  the 
same  in  nature  as  that  which  plunged  them  so 
often  in  idolatry.  In  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
after  the  separation,  the  deliberate  rejection  of 
the  leading  principles  of  the  Law  by  Jeroboam 
and  his  successors  was  the  beginning  of  a  grad- 
ual declension  into  idolatry  and  heathenism. 
But  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah  the  ver^  division 
of  the  monarchy  and  consequent  diminution  of 
its  splendor,  and  the  need  of  a  principle  to  as- 
sert against  the  superior  material  power  of  Is- 
rael, brought  out  the  Law  once  more  in  increased 
honor  and  influence.  Far  more  was  this  the 
case  after  the  captivity.  The  loss  of  the  inde- 
pendent monarchy,  and  the  cessation  of  proph- 
ecy, both  combined  to  throw  the  Jews  back  up- 
on the  Law  alone,  as  their  only  distinctive 
pledge  of  nationality,  and  sure  guide  to  truth. 
This  love  for  the  Law,  rather  than  any  abstnu*t 
Datriotism,  was  the  strength  of  the  Maccabouin 


struggle  against  the  Syrians,  and  the  snooeis 
of  that  struggle,  enthroning  a  Levitical  power, 
deepened  the  feeling  from  which  it  sprang. 
The  Law  thus  became  the  moulding  influence 
of  the  Jewish  character.  The  Pharisees,  truly 
representing  the  chief  strength  of  the  people, 
systematized  this  feeling. 

Against  this  idolatry  of  the  Law  there  were 
two  re-actious.  The  first  was  that  of  the  Saddu> 
CEE8 ;  one  which  had  its  basis  in  the  idea  of  a 
higher  love  and  service  of  God,  independent  of 
the  Law  and  its  sanctions.  The  other,  tliat  of 
the  Ebbenes,  was  an  attempt  to  burst  the 
bonds  of  the  formal  law,  and  assert  its  ideas  iu 
all  fulness,  freedom,  and  purity,  {b.)  The  rela- 
tion of  the  Law  to  the  advent  of  Christ  is  also 
laid  down  clearly  b^-  St.  Paul.  The  Law  was 
the  XloiSayu-ydc  cZf  Xpiorov,  the  servant  (that  is) 
whose  task  it  was  to  guide  the  child  to  the  true 
teacher  (Gal.  iii.  24) ;  and  Christ  was  "the  end  " 
or  object  "  of  the  Law  "  ( Rom.  x.  4).  As  being 
subsidiary  to  the  promise,  it  had  accomplislioa 
its  purpose  when  the  promise  was  fulfilled.  In 
its  national  aspect,  it  iiad  existed  to  guard  the 
faith  in  the  tlicocracy.  The  cliief  hinderancc  to 
that  faith  had  been  tlv/'^^culty  of  realizing  the 
invisible  presence  of  ln>«.,  «^d  of  conceiving  a 
communion  with  v.^  j:fintte  Godliead  which 
should  not  crush  or  absorb  the  finite  creature. 
This  difilcnlty  was  now  to  pass  away  forever, 
in  the  Incarnation  of  the  G<x]head  in  One  tru- 
ly and  visibly  man.  In  its  individual,  or  what 
is  usually  called  its  "  moral "  asiject,  the  Law 
bore  equally  the  stamp  of  transitoriness  and 
insufficiency.  It  had  declared  the  authority  of 
truth  and  goodness  over  man's  will,  and  taken 
for  granted  in  man  the  existence  of  a  spirit 
whicn  could  recognize  that  authority ;  but  it 
had  done  no  more.  Its  presence  had  therefon 
detected  the  existence  and  the  sinfiilncsa  of  sin, 
as  alien  alike  to  God's  will  and  man's  true  na 
ture ;  but  it  had  also  brought  out  with  moreve 
bcmcnt  and  desperate  antagonism  the  power  o^ 
sin  dwelling  in  man  as  fallen  (Rom.  yii.  7-25) 
The  relation  of  the  Law  to  Christ  in  its  bacii 
ficial  and  ceremonial  aspect  will  be  more  UkWy 
considered  elsewhere.  [Sacrifice.]  (c,j  Itrb- 
mains  to  consider  how  far  it  has  any  obli^tion 
or  existence  under  the  dispensation  of  Uie  Gos- 
pel. As  a  means  of  justification  or  salvation. 
It  ought  never  to  have  been  regarde^l,  even  be- 
fore Christ :  it  needs  no  proof  to  show^  that 
still  less  can  this  be  so  since  He  has  come.  But 
yet  the  question  remains  whetlier  it  is  binding 
on  Christians,  even  when  they  do  not  depend 
on  it  for  salvation.  It  seems  clear  enough, 
that  its  formal  coercive  authority  as  a  whole 
ended  with  the  close  of  the  Jewish  dispensation. 
It  referred  throughout  to  the  Jewish  covenant, 
and  in  many  points  to  the  constitution,  the 
customs,  and  even  the  local  circumstances,  of 
the  people.  That  covenant  was  preparatory  to 
the  Christian,  in  which  it  is  now  absorbed ; 
those  customs  and  observances  have  passed 
away.  It  follows,  by  the  very  nature  of  the 
case,  that  the  formal  obligation  to  the  Law 
must  have  ceased  with  the  basis  on  which  it 
is  grounded.  But  what  then  becomes  of  the 
declaration  of  out  Lord,  that  He  came  "  not  to 
destroy  the  Law,  but  to  perfect  it»"  and  that 
"  not  one  jot  or  one  tittle  of   it  ahall 
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uwB.j"1  what  of  the  fact,  conseouent  upon  it, 
that  the  Law  has  been  reverencea  in  all  Chris- 
tian churches,  and  had  an  important  influence 
on  much  Christian  legislation  ?  The  explana- 
tion of  the  apparent  contradiction  lies  in  the 
difference  between  positive  and  moral  obliga^ 
tion.  To  apply  this  principle  practically  there 
is  need  of  much  study  and  discretion,  in  order 
to  distinguish  what  is  local  and  temporary  from 
what  is  universal,  and  what  is  mere  external 
form  from  what  is  the  essence  of  an  ordinance. 
Iiawyer.  The  title  "  lawyer  "  is  generallv 
supposed  to  be  equivalent  to  the  title  "  scribe," 
both  on  account  of  its  etymolo^cal  meaning, 
and  also  because  the  man,  who  is  also  called  a 
"  lawyer"  in  Matt  xxii.  35  and  Luke  x.  25,  is 
called  *'  one  of  the  scribes  **  in  Mark  xii.  28. 
If  the  common  reading  in  Luke  xi.  44,  45,  46, 
be  correct,  it  will  be  decisive  against  this.  By 
the  use  of  the  word  vo/UKog  (Tit.  iii.  9)  as  a 
simple  a^ective,  it  seems  more  probable  that 
the  title  **  scribe  "  was  a  legal  ana  official  des- 
ignation, but  that'  the  name  vofUKO^  was  prop* 
erly  a  mere  epithet  signifying  one  "  learned  m 
the  law,"  and  only  used  'as  a  title  in  common 
parlance  (comp.  the  use  of  it  in  Tit.  iii.  13, 
*■  Zenas  the  lawyer '% 

Iiayiiig-on  of  Hands.    [Baptism.] 

lias^aros.  In  this  name,  which  meets  us 
as  belonging  to  two  characters  in  the  N.  T.,  we 
may  recognize  an  abbreviated  form  of  the  old 
Heorew  Sleasar.  1.  Lazarus  of  Bethany,  the 
brother  of  Martha  and  Mary  (John  xi.  1 ).  All 
that  we  know  of  him  is  derived  from  the  Gos- 
pel of  St.  John,  and  that  records  little  more 
than  the  facts  of  his  death  and  resurrection. 
We  are  able,  however,  without  doing  violence 
to  the  principles  of  a  true  historical  criticism, 
to  arrive  at  some  conclusions  helping  us,  with 
at  least  some  measure  of  probability,  to  fill  up 
these  scanty  outlines.  (1.)  The  language  of 
John  xi.  1  implies  that  the  sisters  were  the  bet- 
ter known.  Lazarus  is  "  of  Bethany,  of  the 
village  of  Mary  and  her  sister  Martha.  From 
this,  and  from  the  order  of  the  three  names  in 
John  xi.  5,  we  may  reasonably  infer  that  Laz- 
arus was  the  youngest  of  the  family .  (2.)  The 
house  m  which  the  feast  is  held  appears,  firom 
John  xii.  2,  to  be  that  of  the  sisters.  BCartha 
**  serves,"  as  in  Luke  x.  38.  Mar^  takes  upon 
herself  that  which  was  the  special  duty  of  a 
hostess  towards  an  honored  guest  (comp.  Luke 
vii.  46).  The  impression  len  on  our  mmds  by 
this  account,  if  it  stood  alone,  would  be  that 
they  were  the  ^vers  of  the  feast.  In  Matt. 
xxvi.  6,  BCark  xiv.  3,  the  same  fact  appears  as 
occurring  in  "  the  house  of  Simon  the  leper ; " 
but  a  leper,  as  such,  would  have  been  compelled 
to  lead  a  separate  life,  and  certainly  could  not 
have  given  a  feast  and  received  a  multitude  of 
guests.  Among  the  coigectural  explanations 
which  have  been  given  of  this  difference,  the 
hvpothesis  that  this  Simon  was  the  father  of 
t&e  two  sisters  and  of  Lazarus,  that  he  had 
been  smitten  with  leprosy,  and  that  actual 
death,  or  the  civil  death  that  followed  on  his 
disease,  had  left  his  children  free  to  act  for 
themselves,  is  at  least  as  probable  as  any  other, 
and  has  some  support  in  early  ecclesiastical 
traditions.  (3.)  All  the  circumstances  of  John 
xi.  and  xii.  point  to  wealth  and  social  position 


above  the  average.  (4.)  A  comparison  of 
Matt.  xxvi.  6,  Mark  xiv.  3,  with  Luke  vii.  36, 
44,  suggests  another  conjecture  that  harmonizes 
with  and  in  part  explains  the  foregoing.  If 
Simon  the  leper  were  also  the  Pharisee,  it 
would  explain  the  fact  just  noticed  of  the 
friendship  between  the  sisters  of  Lazarus  and 
the  members  of  that  party  in  Jerusalem.  It 
would  follow  on  this  assumption  that  the  Phar- 
isee, whom  we  thus  far  identify  with  the  father 
of  Lazarus,  was  probably  one  of  the  members 
of  that  sect,  sent  down  from  Jerusalem  to 
watch  the  new  teacher.  (5.)  One  other  con- 
jecture, bolder  perhaps  than  the  others,  may 
yet  be  hazarded.  Admitting,  as  must  be  ad- 
mitted, the  absence  at  once  of  all  direct  evi- 
dence and  of  traditional  authority,  there  are 
yet  some  coincidences,  at  least  remarkable 
enough  to  deserve  attention,  and  which  suggest 
the  identification  of  Lazarus  with  the  young 
ruler  that  had  great  possessions,  of  Matt,  xix., 
Mark  x.,  Luke  xviii.  The  age  (Matt  xix.  20, 
22)  agrees  with  what  has  been  before  inferred 
(see  aoove,  1 ),  as  does  the  fact  of  wealth  aboye 
the  ayerage  with  what  we  know  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  family  at  Bethany  (see  2).  If  the 
father  were  an  influential  Pharisee,  if  there 
were  ties  of  some  kind  uniting  the  fiimily  with 
that  body,  it  would  be  natural  enough  that  the 
son,  even  in  comparative  youth,  should  occupy 
the  position  of  a  **  ruler.  But  further,  it  is 
of  this  rich  young  man  that  St  Kark  uses  the 
emphatic  word  (*' Jesus,  beholding  him,  loved 
him  ")  which  is  used  of  no  others  in  the  Gos- 

Eel  history,  save  of  the  beloved  apostle  and  of 
lazarus  and  his  sisters  (John  xi.  5).  Combin- 
ing these  inferences,  then,  we  get,  with  sodm 
measure  of  likelihood,  an  insight  into  one  as- 
pect of  the  life  of  the  Divine  Teacher  and 
Friend,  full  of  the  most  living  interest  The 
village  of  Bethany  and  its  neighborhood  were 
a  frMuent  retreat  from  the  controversies  and 
tumults  of  Jerusalem  (John  xviii.  2 ;  Luke  xxi. 
37,  xxii.  89).  At  some  time  or  other,  one 
household,  wealthy,  honorable,  belonging  to 
the  better  or  Nicodemus  section  of  the  I%ari- 
sees  (see  above,  1,  2,  3),  learns  to  know  and 
reverence  him.  Disease  or  death  removes  the 
fiither  fh>m  the  scene,  and  the  two  sisters  are 
left  with  their  younger  brother  to  do  as  they 
think  right  In  them  and  in  the  brother  over 
whom  they  watch,  He  finds  that  which  is  wor- 
thy of  His  love.  But  two  at  least  need  an  edu- 
cation in  the  spiritual  life.  A  few  weeks  pass 
away,  and  then  comes  the  sickness  of  John  xi. 
One  of  the  sharp  malignant  fevers  of  Palestine 
cuts  off  the  life  that  was  so  precious.  The  sis- 
ters know  how  truly  the  Divine  Friend  has 
loved  him  on  whom  their  love  and  their  hopes 
centred.  Thev  send  to  Him  in  the  belief  tnat 
the  tidings  of  the  sickness  will  at  once  draw 
Him  to  them  (John  xi.  3).  Slowly,  and  in 
words  which  (though  afterwards  understood 
otherwise)  must  at  the  time  have  seemed  to  the 
disciples  those  of  one  upon  whom  the  truth 
came  not  at  once,  but  bv  degrees.  He  prepares 
them  for  the  worst  "  1* his  sickness  is  not  unto 
death"  —  "Our  friend  Lazarus  sleepeth"  — 
**  Lazarus  is  dead."  The  work  which  He  was 
doing  as  a  teacher  or  a  healer  (John  x.  41,  42) 
in  Bethaban^  or  the  other  Bethany  (John  x.  40 
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And  i.  28),  was  not  interrupted,  and  continues 
for  two  days  after  the  message  reaches  Uim. 
Then  comes  the  journey,  oocup^ng  two  days 
more.  When  Ho  and  His  disciples  come, 
three  days  have  passed  since  the  burial.  The 
friends  m>m  Jerusalem,  chiefly  of  the  Pharisee 
and  ruler  class,  are  there  with  their  consola- 
tions. The  sisters  receive  the  Prophet,  each 
according  to  her  character.  His  sympathy 
with  their  sorrow  leads  Him  also  to  weep. 
Then  comes  the  work  of  might  as  tlie  answer 
of  the  prayer  which  the  Son  offers  to  the  Fa- 
ther (John  xi.  41,  42).  The  stone  is  rolled 
away  from  the  mouth  of  the  rock-chamber  in 
which  the  body  had  been  nlaced.  "He  that 
was  dead  came  forth,  bound  nand  and  foot  with 
grave-clothes;  and  his  face  was  bound  about 
with  a  napkin."  It  is  well  not  to  break  in 
upon  the  silence  which  hangs  over  the  interval 
or  that  "  four  days'  sleep.  One  scene  more 
meets  us,  and  then  the  life  of  the  family  which 
has  come  before  us  with  such  daylight  clearness 
lapses  again  into  obscurity.  In  the  house 
wnich,  thou^-h  it  still  bore  the  father's  name 
{8up.  1 ),  was  the  dwelling  of  the  sisters  and  the 
brother,  there  is  a  supper,  and  Lazarus  is  there, 
and  Martha  serves,  no  longer  jealousl)r,  and 
Kary  pours  out  her  love  in  the  costly  offering  of 
the  spikenard  ointment,  and  flnds  nersclf  once 
again  misj  udged  and  hastily  condemned.  After 
this,  all  direct  knowledge  of  Lazarus  ceases.  It 
would  be  as  plausible  an  explanation  of  the 
strange  fact  recorded  by  St  Mark  alone  (xiv.  51 ) 
as  any  other,  if  we  were  to  suppose  that  Lazarus, 
whose  home  was  near,  who  must  have  known 
the  place  to  which  the  Lord  "oftentimes  re- 
sorted," was  drawn  to  the  Garden  of  Gethsem- 
ane  by  the  approach  of  the  officers  "with 
their  torches  and  lanterns  and  weapons  "  (John 
xviii.  3),  and  in  the  haste  of  the  night-alarm, 
rushed  eagerly  "  with  the  linen  cloth  cast  about 
his  naked  Dody,"  to  see  whether  he  was  in  time 
to  render  any  help.  Apocryphal  traditions 
even  are  singnuarly  scanty  and  jejune,  as  if  the 
silence  which  "  sealed  the  lips  of  the  evangel- 
ists" had  restrained  others  also.  They  have 
nothing  more  to  tell  of  Lazarus  than  the  mea- 
gre tale  that  follows:  —  He  lived  for  thirty 
years  after  his  resurrection,  and  died  at  the  ase 
of  sixty.  When  he  come  forth  from  the  tomo, 
it  was  with  the  bloom  and  fragrance  as  of  a 
bridegroom.  He  and  his  sisters,  with  Mary 
the  wifb  o£  Cleophas,  and  other  disciples,  were 
sent  out  to  sea  by  the  Jews  in  a  leaky  boat,  but 
miraculously  escaped  destruction,  and  were 
brought  safely  to  Marseilles.  There  he  preached 
the  Gospel,  and  founded  a  church,  and  became 
its  bishop.  After  many  years,  he  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom, and  was  buried,  some  said,  there; 
others,  at  Citium  in  Cyprus.  Finally  his  bones 
and  those  of  Mary  Miigdalene  were  brought 
from  Cyprus  to  Constantinople  by  the  Emperor 
Leo  the  Philosopher,  and  a  church  erected  to 
his  honor.  Some  apocryphal  books  were  ex- 
tant bearing  his  name.  The  question  why  the 
first  three  Gospels  omit  all  mention  of  so  won- 
derful a  fact  as  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus  has 
from  a  comparatively  early  period  forced  itself 
upon  interpreters  and  apologists.  The  expla- 
nations given  of  the  peiplexing  phenomenon 
are  briefly  these  :  —  (l)  That  fear  of  drawing 


down  persecntioQ  on  one  aix^^^xj  singled  out 
for  it  kept  the  threu  evaage!i&cs,  vfriting  dur- 
ing the  lifetime  of  Lazaroc,  irom  all  mention 
of  him ;  and  thut,  this  reason  for  dlence  being 
removed  by  his  death,  St  John  could  write 
freely.  (2)  That  the  writers  of  the  first  three 
Gospels  confine  themselves,  as  by  a  deliberate 
plan,  to  the  miracles  wrought  in  Galilee  (thai 
of  the  blind  man  at  Jericho  being  the  only  ex- 
ception), and  that  they  therefore  abstained'frota 
all  mention  of  any  fnct,  however  intcresiing, 
that  lay  outside  that  limit.  (3)  That  the  nar- 
rative, in  its  beauty  and  simplicity,  its  human 
sympathies  and  marvellous  transparency,  car- 
ries with  it  the  evidence  of  its  own  trutliful- 
ness.  (4)  Another  explanation,  suggested  by 
the  attempt  to  represent  to  one's  self  what 
must  have  been  the  sequel  of  such  a  fact  as 
that  now  in  question  upon  the  life  of  him  who 
had  been  aflfected  by  it,  may  perhaps  be  added. 
The  history  of  monastic  orders,  of  sudden  con- 
versions after  great  critical  deliverances  from 
disease  or  danger,  offers  an  analogy  which  may 
help  to  guide  us.  In  such  cases  it  has  hap- 
pened, in  a  thousand  instances,  that  the  man 
nas  felt  as  if  the  thread  of  his  life  was  broken, 
the  past  buried  forever,  old  things  vanished 
away.  He  retires  from  the  world,  changes  his 
name,  speaks  to  no  one,  or  speaks  only  in 
hints,  of  all  that  belongs  to  his  former  life, 
shrinks  above  all  from  making  his  conversion, 
his  resurrection  from  the  death  of  sin,  the  sub- 

iject  of  common  talk.  Assume  only  that  the 
aws  of  the  spiritual  life  worked  in  some  such 
way  on  Lazarus,  and  it  will  seem  hardly  won- 
derful that  such  a  man  should  shrink  from  pub- 
licity, and  should  wish  to  take  his  place  as  the 
last  and  lowest  in  the  company  of  believers. 
The  facts  of  the  case  are,  at  any  rate,  singu- 
larly in  harmony  with  this  last  explanation. 
Matthew  and  Mark  omit  equally  all  mention 
of  the  three  names.  John,  writing  long  after- 
wards, when  all  three  had  "  fallen  asleep,"  feels 
that  the  restraint  is  no  longer  necessaipr,  and 
puts  on  record,  as  the  Spirit  brings  all  things  to 
nis  remembrance,  the  whole  of  the  wonderful 
history.  The  circumstances  of  his  life,  too,  all 
indicate  that  he  more  than  any  other  Evangel- 
ist was  likely  to  have  lived  in  that  inmost 
circle  of  disciples,  where  these  things  would  bo 
most  lovingly  and  reverently  remembered. — 
2.  The  name  Lazarus  occurs  also  in  the  well- 
known  parable  of  Luke  xvi.  19-51.  What  is 
there  chiefly  remarkable  is,  that  in  this  parable 
alone  we  meet  with  a  proper  name.  Were  the 
thoughts  of  men  called  to  the  etymology  of  the 
name,  as  signifying  that  he  who  bore  it  had  in 
his  poverty  no  help  but  God,  or  as  meaning, 
in  tne  shortened  tonn,  one  who  had  become 
altogether  "helpless"?  Or  was  it  again  not 
a  parable,  but,  m  its  starting-point  at  least,  a 
history,  so  that  Lazarus  was  some  actual  beg- 
gar, like  him  who  lay  at  the  beautiful  gate  of 
the  Temple,  familiar  therefore  both  to  tne  dis- 
ciples ana  the  Pharisees  ?  Whatever  the  merit 
of^  either  of  these  suggestions,  no  one  of  them 
can  be  accepted  as  quite  satisfactory ;  and  it 
adds  something  to  the  force  of  the  fijrpothesis 
ventured  on  above,  to  find  that  it  connects  it- 
self with  this  question  alpo.  If  we  assume  the 
identity  suggested  in  {h),  or  if,  leaving  that  as 
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vnproyed,  we  remember  onlj  that  the  historic 
Liuanis  belonged  bj  birth  to  the  class  of  the 
wealthy  and  inflaenttal  Pharisees,  as  in  (3), 
could  any  tiling  bo  more  significant  than  the 
introduction  of  this  name  into  such  a  parable  ? 
Not  Eleazar  the  Pharisee,  rich,  honored,  blame- 
less among  men,  but  Eleazar  the  beggar,  full 
of  leprous  sores,  l^'ini^  at  the  rich  man's  gate, 
was  tne  true  heir  of  blessedness,  for  whom  was 
reserved  the  glory  of  being  in  Abraliam*s  bo- 
■om.  Very  strikmg  too,  it  must  be  added,  is 
the  coincidence  between  the  teaching  of  the 

? arable  and  of  the  history  in  another  point. 
*he  Lazarus  of  the  one  remains  in  Abranam's 
bosom  because  **  if  men  h;»r  not  Moses  and  the 
prophets,  neither  will  they  be  persuaded  though 
one  rose  Irom  the  dead.  The  Lazarus  of  we 
other  returned  from  it,  and  yet  bears  no  wit- 
ness to  the  unbelieving  Jews  of  the  wonders  or 
the  terrors  of  Hades.  In  this  instance  also, 
the  name  of  Lazarus  has  been  perpetuati^  in 
an  inittitution  of  the  Christian  Church.  The 
leper  of  the  middle  ages  appears  as  a  Lazzaro. 
Among  the  orders,  half-military  and  half-mo- 
nastic, of  the  12th  century,  was  one  which  bore 
the  title  of  the  Knights  of  St.  Lazarus  (a.d. 
1119),  whose  special  work  it  was  to  minister  to 
the  lepers,  first  of  Syria,  and  afterwards  of  Eu- 
rope. The  use  of  lazaretto  and  lazar-houte 
for  tho  leper-hospitals  then  founded  in  all  parts 
of  Western  Christendom,  no  less  than  that  of 
lazvrone  for  the  mendicants  of  Italian  towns, 
are  indications  of  the  efibctof  the  parable  upon 
the  mind  of  Europe  in  the  middle  ages,  and 
thenrse  upon  its  later  speech. 

IiOftdf  one  of  the  most  common  of  metals, 
found  gcnenilly  in  veins  of  rocks,  though  sel- 
dom in  a  metallic  state,  and  most  commonly 
in  combination  with  sulphur-  It  was  early 
known  to  the  ancients,  and  the  allusions  to  it 
in  Scripture  indicate  that  tHe  Hebrews  were 
well  acquainted  with  its  uses.  The  rocks  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Sinai  yielded  it  in  large 
quantities,  and  it  was  found  in  Egypt.  That 
it  was  common  in  Palestine  is  shown  by  (he 
expression  in  Ei'tlus.  xlvii.  18  (comp.  1  K. 
X.  27).  It  was  among  the  spoils  of  the  Mid- 
lanites  which  the  children  of  Israel  brought 
with  them  to  the  plains  of  Moab,  after  their 
return  from  the  slaughter  of  the  tribe  (Num. 
xxxi.  22).  The  ships  of  Tarshish  supplied 
the  market  of  Tyre  with  lead,  as  with  other 
metals  (Ez.  xxvii.  12).  Its  heaviness,  to  which 
allusion  is  made  in  Ex.  xv.  10,  and  Ecclus. 
xxii.  14,  caused  it  to  be  used  for  weights,  which 
were  either  in  the  form  of  a  round  fiat  cake 
(Zech.  ▼.  7),  or  a  rough  unfashioned  lump  or 
"stone"  (ver.  8);  stones  having  in  ancient 
times  served  the  purpose  of  weights  (comp. 
Prov.  xvi.  11).  In  modem  metalini^,  lead  is 
used  with  tin  in  the  composition  of  solder  for 
fiutening  metals  toother.  That  the  ancient 
Hebrews  were  acquainted  with  the  use  of  solder 
is  evident  from  Isaiah  xli.  7.  No  hint  is  ^ven 
as  to  the  composition  of  the  solder ;  but  m  all 
probability  lead  was  one  of  the  materials  em- 
ployed, its  usage  for  such  a  purpose  being  of 
peat  antiquity.  The  ancient  f^^ptians  used 
It  for  fastening  stones  together  in  the  rough 
parts  of  a  building,  and  it  was  found  by  Mr. 
tayard  among  the  niios  at  Nimroud.    tii  Job 


xix.  24,  tiie  allusion  is  supposed  to  be  to  the 
practice  of  carving  inscriptions  upon  stone,  and 
pouring  molten  lead  into  the  cavities  of  the 
letters,  to  render  them  legible,  and  at  the  same 
time  preserve  them  from  the  action  of  the  air. 
In  modem  metallui^gy,  lead  is  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  purifying  silver  from  other  mineral 
products.  The  alloy  is  mixed  with  lead,  ex- 
posed to  fusion  upon  an  earthen  vessel,  and  sub- 
mitted to  a  blast  of  air.  By  this  means  the  dross 
is  consumed.  This  process  is  called  the  cupel- 
ling operation,  with  which  the  description  in 
Ez.  xxii.  18-22,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Napier, 
accurately  coincides. 

Iieb'aJia»  one  of  the  Nethinim  whose  de- 
scendants returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerub- 
babel  ^Neh.  vii.  48).  He  is  called  Ljlbana  in 
the  parallel  list  of  1  Esdras,  and 

Leb'anah  in  Ezr.  ii.  45. 

Leafy  IieaveS.  The  word  occurs  in  the 
A.  V.  either  in  the  singular  or  plural  number 
in  three  different  senses  —  (1)  Leaf  or  leaves  of 
trees.  (2)  Leaves  of  the  doors  of'^the  Temple. 
(3)  Leaves  of  the  roll  of  a  book.  1.  Leap  of 
a  tree  (o/eA,  tereph,  apki).  The  olive-leaf  is 
mentioned  in  Gen.  viii.  1 1 .  Fig-leaves  formed 
the  first  covering  of  our  parents  in  Eden.  The 
barren  fig-tree  (Matt  xxi.  19;  Mark  xi.  13) 
on  the  road  between  Bethany  and  Jerusalem 
"  had  on  it  nothing  but  leaves/*  The  oak-leaf 
is  mentioned  in  Is.  i.  30  and  vi.  13.  The 
righteous  are  often  compared  to  green  leaves 
( Jer.  xvii.  8).  The  ungouly,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  as  "  an  oak  whose  leaf  iadetli "  (Is.  i.  30). 
In  Ez.  xlvii.  12,  Rev.  xxii.  1,  2,  there  is  prob- 
ably an  allusion  to  some  tree  whose  loaves  were 
used  by  the  Jews  as  a  medicine  o;  ointment ; 
indeed,  it  is  very  likely  that  many ,  ilants  and 
leaves  were  thus  made  use  of  by  tliem,  as  by 
the^  old  English  herbalists.  2.  Leayks  of  doors 
{tseldiin,  ddeth).  The  Hebrew  word,  which  oc- 
curs very  many  times  in  the  Bible,  a  ad  which 
in  1  K.  vi.  32  (mai)^n)  and  34  is  translated 
' 'leaves "  in  the  A.  V.,  signifies  6eCiiiis,  ribs, 
sides,  &c.  In  Ez.  xli.  24,  the  Hebrew  word 
deUth  is  the  representative  of  both  doo^-s  and 
leaves,  3.  Leaves  of  a  book  or  roll  (deleth) 
occurs  in  this  sense  only  in  Jer.  xxxvi  23. 
The  Hebrew  word  (literally  doors)  would  per- 
haps be  more  oorrecUy  translated  columns, 

jLo^Shf  the  daughter  of  Laban  (Gen.  xxix. 
16).  The  dulness  or  weakness  of  her  pyes  was 
so  notable,  that  it  Is  mentioned  as  a  contrast 
to  the  beautiful  form  and  appearance  of  her 
younger  sister  Rachel.  Her  fiuher  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunity  which  the  local 
marriage-rite  afforded  to  pass  her  off  in  her 
sister's  stead  on  the  unconscious  bridegroHim, 
and  excused  himself  to  Jacob  bv  alleging  that 
the  custom  of  the  countij  fbrbaae  the  younger 
sister  to  be  mven  first  in  marriage.  Jacob's 
preference  of  Rachel  grew  into  hatred  of  Leah, 
after  he  had  married  ooth  sisters.  Leah,  how- 
ever, bore  to  him  in  quick  succession  Reuben, 
Simeon,  Levi,  Judah,  then  Issachar,  Zebulun, 
and  Dinah,  before  Rachel  had  a  child.  She 
died  some  time  after  Jacob  reached  the  sonth 
country  in  which  his  fiither  Isaac  lived.  She 
was  buried  in  the  family  grave  in  Machpelah 
(ch.  xlix.  31). 

Leasing,  "falsehood."    This  word  is  t»- 
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tidned  in  the  A.  V.  of  Ps.  !▼.  2,  t.  6,  from  the 
•Ider  En^Uiih  venioiu ;  bat  the  Hebrew  word 
of  which  It  U  the  rendering  is  elsewhere  almost 
aniformly  tnmsbUed  "Ues"  (Ps.  xl.  4,  Iviii. 
S,  &c.). 

Leather.  The  notices  of  leather  in  the 
Bible  are  singnlarl/  few  ;  indeed  the  word  oc- 
enrs  bat  twice  in  the  A.  V.,  and  in  each  in- 
stance in  reference  to  the  same  object,  a  girdle 
(2  K.  i.  8 ;  Matt  iii.  4).  There  are,  however, 
other  instances  in  which  the  word  "  leather " 
might  with  propriety  be  substituted  for  "  skin  " 
(Ley.  xi.  32,  xiii.  48 ;  Num.  xxxi.  20). 

Iieayexi.  Various  substances  were  known 
to  have  fermenting  qualities ;  but  the  ordinary 
leaven  consisfted  of  a  lump  of  old  dough  in  a 
high  state  of  fermentation,  which  was  inserted 
into  the  mass  of  dough  prepared  for  baking. 
The  use  of  leaven  was  strictly  forbidden  in  lul 
ofixnrings  made  to  the  Lord  by  fire.  It  is  in  ref- 
erence to  these  prohibitions  that  Amos  (iv.  5) 
ironically  bids  the  Jews  of  his  day  to  "  offer  a 
sacrifice  of  thanksgiving  wUh  leaven."  In  other 
instances,  where  Uie  offisring  was  to  be  con- 
sumed hj  the  priests,  and  not  on  the  altar, 
leaven  might  be  used.  Various  ideas  were  as- 
sociated with  the  prohibition  of  leaven  in  the 
instances  above  quoted.  But  the  most  promi- 
nent idea,  and  the  one  which  applies  equally  to 
all  the  cases  of  prohibition,  is  connected  with 
the  corruption  wnich  leaven  itself  had  under- 
gone, ana  which  it  communicated  to  bread  io 
the  process  of  fermentation.  It  is  to  this  prop- 
erty of  leaven  that  our  Saviour  points  when 
he  speaks  of  the  "leaven  "  (t.e.  the  corrupt  doc- 
trine) "  of  the  Pharisees  and  of  the  Sadducees  " 
(Matt.  xvi.  6) ;  and  St.  Paul,  when  he  speaks 
of  the  "  old  leaven  *'  (1  Cor.  v.  7). 

iJeb^llllOXly  a  mountain  range  m  the  north  of 
Palestine.  The  name  LAanon  signifies  "  white," 
and  was  applied  either  on  account  of  the  snow, 
which,  dunng  a  great  part  of  the  year,  covers 
its  whole  summU,  or  on  account  of  the  white 
tolor  of  its  limestone  cliffs  and  peaks.  It  is  the 
"  white  mountain  "  —  the  Mont  Blanc  of  Pales- 
tine. Lebanon  is  represented  in  Scripture  as 
lying  upon  the  northern  border  of  the  land  of 
Israel  (Dent.  i.  7,  xi.  24;  Josh.  i.  4).  Two 
distinct  ranges  bear  this  name.    Thev  both  be- 

gin  in  lat.  33^  20^,  and  run  in  parallel  lines  ftt)m 
.W.  to  N.B.  for  about  90  geog.  miles,  enclos- 
ing between  them  a  long  fertile  valley  fVom  5  to 
B  miles  wide,  anciently  odled  Ccde-Syria,  The 
western  range  is  the  "  Libanns  "  of  the  old  ge- 
ographers, and  the  Lebanon  of  Scripture,  llie 
eastern  range  was  called  "  Anti-Libanus "  by 
geographers,  and  **  Lebanon  toward  the  sun-ris- 
mg  "  by  the  sacred  writers  (Josh.  xiii.  5).  A  deep 
vuiey  called  Wadif  et-  Teim  separates  the  southern 
section  of  Anti-Libanusfrom  both  Lebanon  and 
the  hills  of  Galilee.  Lebanon  —  the  western 
range— commences  on  the  south  at  the  deep 
ravine  of  the  Litany,  the  ancient  River  Leontcs, 
which  drains  the  valley  of  Ccele-Syria,  and  fiiUs 
into  the  Mediterranean  Hwe  miles  north  of 
Tyro.  It  runs  N.  E.  in  a  straight  line  parallel 
to  the  coast,  to  the  opening  fh>m  the  Mediterra- 
nean into  the  Plain  or  Emesa,  called  in  Scripture 
the  ''Entrance  of  Hamath"  (Num.  xxxiv.  8). 
Hera  iVaAr  el-KeUr — the  ancient  River  Elenthe- 
ms  ^sweeps  round  its  northern  end,  as  the 


Leontes  does  round  its  southern.  The  arqag^ 
elevation  of  the  range  is  from  6,000  to  8,000 
ft. ;  but  two  peaks  rise  considerably  higher.  On 
the  summits  of  both  these  peaks  the  snow 
remains  in  patches  during  the  whole  summer. 
The  central  ridge  or  backbone  of  Lebanon  has 
smooth,  barren  sides,  and  gray  rounded  sum- 
mits. It  is  entirely  destitute  of  verdure,  and  is 
covered  with  small  fragments  of  limestone, 
from  which  white  crowns  and  jagged  points  of 
naked  rock  shoot  up  at  intervals.  Here  and 
there  a  few  stunted  pine-trees  or  dwarf  oaks  are 
met  with.  The  line  of  cultivation  runs  along 
at  the  height  of  about  6,000  ft. ;  and  below  thb 
the  features  of  the  western  slopes  are  entirely 
different.  The  descent  is  gradual,  but  is  evenr- 
where  broken  by  precipices  and  towering  rocks 
which  time  and  the  elements  have  chiselled  into 
strange,  fantastic  shapes.  Ravines  of  singular 
wildness  and  grandeur  furrow  the  whole  moun- 
tain-side, looking  in  many  places  like  huge  rents. 
Here  and  there,  too,  bola  promontories  shoot 
out,  and  dip  perpendicularly  into  the  bosom 
of  the  Mediterranean.  The  rugged  limestone 
banks  are  scantily  clothed  with  the  evergreen 
oak,  and  the  sandstone  with  pines ;  while  every 
available  spot  is  carefully  cultivated.  The  cul- 
tivation is  wonderful,  and  shows  what  all  Syria 
might  be  if  under  a  good  government.  Fig- 
trees  cling  to  the  naked  rock ;  vines  are  trained 
along  narrow  ledges ;  long  ranges  of  mulberries, 
on  terraces  like  steps  of  stairs,  cover  the  more 
gentle  declivities ;  and  dense  groves  of  olives 
nil  up  the  bottoms  of  the  glens.  Hundreds  of 
villages  are  seen «- here  built  amid  labyrinths 
of  rocks ;  there  clinging  like  swallows'  nests  to 
the  sides  of  cliffs ;  while  convents,  no  less  nu- 
merous, are  perched  on  the  top  of  evenr  peak. 
The  vine  is  still  laigcly  cultivated  in  every  part 
of  the  mountain.  Lebanon  also  abounds  in 
olives,  fi^,  and  mulberries ;  while  some  rem- 
nants exist  of  the  forests  of  pine,  oak,  and  ce- 
dar, which  formerly  covered  it  (1  K.  v.  6 ;  Ps. 
xxix.  5;  Is.  xiv.  8;  Ezr.  iii.  7).  Considerable 
numbers  of  wild  beasts  still  inhabit  its  retired 
^lens  and  higher  peaks :  the  writer  has  seen 
jackals,  hyenas,  wolves,  bears,  and  panthers 
(2  K.  xiv.  9 ;  Cant.  iv.  8 ;  Hab.  ii.  17).  Some 
noble  streams  of  classic  celebrity  have  their 
sources  high  up  in  Lebanon,  and  rush  down  in 
sheets  of  foam  through  sublime  glens,  to  stain 
with  their  ruddy  waters  the  transparent  liosom 
of  the  Mediterranean .  Along  the  bane  of  Leba- 
non runs  the  irregular  plain  of  Phoenicia ;  no- 
where more  than  two  miles  wide,  and  often 
interrupted  by  bold  rocky  spurs,  that  dip  into 
the  sea.  The  main  ridge  <k  Lebanon  is  com- 
posed of  Jura  limestone,  and  abounds  in  fossils. 
Long  belts  of  more  recent  sandstone  run  along 
the  western  slopes,  which  is  in  places  largely 
impregnated  with  iron.  Lebanon  was  origi- 
nally inhabited  by  the  Hivites  and  GiUitet 
(Juog.  iii.  8;  Josh.  xiii.  5,  6).  The  whole 
mountain  range  was  assigned  to  the  Israelite^ 
but  was  never  conquered  by  them  (Josh,  xiii 
2-6 ;  Judg.  iii.  1-8).  During  the  Jewish  mon- 
arehy  it  appears  to  have  been  subject  to  the 
Phoenicians  (1  K.  v.  2-6;  Exr.  iii.  7).  From 
the  Greek  conquest  until  modem  times,  Lebanon 
had  no  separate  history. 
Anii'LuKmvM,  —  The  main  chain  of  Asti-Li' 
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baiins  commences  in  the  plateau  of  Boshan, 
near  the  piirallel  of  Cssarea-Philippi,  runs 
north  to  Uermon,  and  then  north-east  in  a 
straight  line  till  it  sinks  down  into  the  mat 
Plain  of  Emesa,  not  far  from  the  site  of  Riblah. 
Hbrmon  is  the  loftiest  peak ;  the  next  highest 
is  a  few  miles  north  of  the  site  of  Abila,  Mside 
the  village  of  Bluddn,  and  has  an  elevation  of 
about  7,000  ft  The  rest  of  the  ridge  averages 
about  5,000  ft ;  it  is  in  general  bleak  and  bar- 
ren, with  shelving  gray  declivities,  gray  cliffs, 
and  gray  rounded  summits.  Here  and  there 
we  meet  with  thin  forests  of  dwarf  oak  and 
juniper.  The  western  slopes  descend  abruptly 
into  the  Bftkd'a :  but  the  features  of  the  eastern 
are  entirely  different.  Three  side-ridges  here 
radiate  from  Hennon,  like  the  ribs  of  an  open 
fan,  and  form  the  supporting  walls  of  tliree 
groat  terraces.  Anti-Lioanus  is  only  once  dis- 
tinctly mentioned  in  Scripture,  where  it  is  ac- 
curately described  as  "Lebanon  toward  the 
sun-rising"  (Josh.  xiii.  5).  "The  tower  of 
Lebanon  which  looketh  toward  Damascus" 
(Cant.  vii.  4)  is  doubtless  Hermon,  which  forms 
the  mo!tt  striking  feature  in  the  whole  panorama 
round  that  city. 

Iieb'aothy  a  town  which  forms  one  of  the 
last  group  of  the  cities  of  ''  the  South  "  in  the 
enum'.'ration  of  the  possessions  of  Judah  (Josh. 
XV.  32),  probably  identical  with  Bbtm-Lbba- 

OTII. 

I«ebl>8B''a8.  This  name  occura  in  Matt 
X.  3,  according  to  Codex  D  (Bezfls)  of  the  sixth 
century,  and  m  the  Received  Text  In  Mark 
iii.  \hy  >t  is  substituted  in  a  few  unimportant 
MSS.  for  Thaddeus. 

Iieb'OIiahy  a  place  named  in  Judg.  xxi.  19 
only.  Lebomm  has  survived  to  our  times  under 
the  almost  identical  form  of  d-Lubban.  It  lies 
to  the  west  of,  and  close  to,  the  Nablua  Road, 
about  eight  miles  north  of  Beitin  (Bethel),  and 
two  from  Seilun  (Shiloh). 

IiO'Oftbu  a  name  mentioned  in  the  genealo- 
gies of  Juuah  ( I  Chr.  iv.  21  only)  as  one  of  the 
dcsi'endants  of  Shelah,  the  third  son  of  Judah 
by  the  Canaan! ress  Bath-shua. 

Iieecll*    IHorse-LbbchJ 

Leeks  (Hob.  chatMr).  The  word  ehatnr, 
which  in  Num.  xi.  5  is  translated  leda,  occurs 
iwcnty  times  in  the  Hebrew  text  The  Hebrew 
torm,  which  properly  denotes  grass,  is  derived 
from  a  root  signifying  '*  to  be  green,"  and  may 
therefore  stand  in  this  passage  for  any  green 
food,  lettuce,  endive,  &c.,  as  Ludolf  and  Mail- 
lot have  conjectured ;  it  would  thus  be  applied 
somewhat  in  the  same  manner  as  we  use  the 
term  "  greens : "  jret  as  the  chdtsir  is  mentioned 
together  with  onions  and  garlic  in  the  text, 
and  as  the  most  ancient  versions  unanimously 
understand  leeks  by  the  Hebrew  word,  we  may 
be  satisfied  with  our  own  translation.  There 
is,  however,  another  and  a  very  ingenious  in- 
terpretation of  chdtsir^  first  proposca  by  Heng- 
stenlien;,  and  received  by  Dr.  Kitto  {Pir'nr, 
Dibte,  Num.  xi.  5),  which  adopts  a  more  lit^ol 
translation  of  the  original  word,  for,  says  Dr. 
Kitto,  "  among  the  wonders  in  the  natural  his- 
tory of  E^ypt  it  is  mentioned  by  travellers  that 
the*  common  pco()le  there  eat  with  special  relish 
a  kind  of  grass  simitar  to  dover."  Mayer  says 
of  this  plant  (whose  scientific  name  is  Trigo- 
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ndlaftxnum  Gmcum,  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Leguminoste),  that  it  is  similar  to  clover,  but 
its  leaves  more  pointed,  and  that  great  quanti- 
ties of  it  are  eaten  by  the  people.  The  leek  is 
too  well  known  to  need  description.  Its  botani- 
cal name  is  AUiam  porrum ;  it  belongs  to  the 
order  Liliacea. 

Lees.  The  Hebrew  shemer  bears  the  radical 
sense  of  preservation^  and  was  applied  to  "  lees  " 
from  the  custom  of  allowing  toe  wine  to  stand 
on  the  lees  in  order  that  its  color  and  body 
might  be  better  preserved.  Hence  the  expres- 
sion "  wine  on  the  lees,"  as  meaning  a  generous 
full-bodied  liquor  (Is.  xxv.  6).  Before  the  wine 
was  consumed,  it  was  necessary  to  strain  off  the 
lees ;  such  wine  was  then  termed  "  well  refined  " 
(Is.  xxv.  6).  To  drink  the  lees,  or  "  dregs," 
was  an  expression  for  the  endurance  of  ex- 
treme punishment  (Ps.  Ixxv.  8). 

Iiegion,  the  chief  subdivision  of  the  Roman 
arm;^,  containing  about  6,000  infantry,  with  a 
con tingent  of  cavalry.  Each  legion  was  divided 
into  ten  cohorts,  or  regiments ;  each  cohort,  into 
three  maniples,  or  bands ;  and  each  maniple  into 
three  centuries,  or  companies,  of  1 00  each.  The 
term  does  not  occur  in  the  Bible  in  its  primary 
sense,  but  appears  to  have  been  adopted  in 
order  to  express  any  large  number,  with  the 
accessory  ideas  of  order  and  subordination 
(Matt.  XX vi.  53 ;  Mark  v.  9). 

Iieliabiin»  occurring  only  in  Gen.  x.  13; 
the  name  of  a  Mizraite  people  or  tribe.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  thev  are  the  same  as  l^o 
ReBU  or  LeBU  of  the  Egyptian  inscriptions, 
and  that  from  them  Libya  and  the  Libyans 
derived  their  name.  These  primitive  Libyans 
appear  to  have  inhabited  the  northern  part  of 
Arrica  to  the  west  of  Egypt,  though  latterly 
driven  from  the  coast  by  the  Greek  colonists  of 
the  Cyronaica,  as  is  more  fully  shown  under 

LUBIM. 

Lellit  a  place  in  Judah,  probably  on  the 
confines  of  the  Philistines'  country,  between  it 
and  the  cliff  Etam ;  the  scene  of  Samson's  well- 
known  exploit  with  the  jawbone  (Jndjr.  xv.  9, 
14,  19).  It  contained  an  eminence  —  Uainath- 
lehi,  and  a  spring  of  great  and  lastin*;  repute  — 
En  hak-kore.  Whether  the  name  exuiteu  before 
the  exploit,  or  the  exploit  originated  the  name, 
cannot  now  be  determined  from  the  narrative. 
On  the  one  hand,  in  ver.  9  and  19,  Lehi  is  named 
as  if  existing  before  this  occurrence ;  while  on 
the  other,  the  play  of  the  story,  ami  the  state- 
ment of  the  bestowal  of  the  name  Ramath-lohi, 
look  as  if  the  reverse  were  intended.  The 
analogy  of  similar  names  in  other  countries  is 
in  favor  of  its  having  existed  previously.  A 
similar  discrepancy  in  the  case  of  Beer  Lahai- 
roi,  and  a  great  similarity  between  the  ^  two 
names  in  the  original,  has  led  to  the  supposition 
that  that  place  was  the  same  as  Ix;lii.  But  the 
situations  do  not  suit  The  same  consideration 
would  also  appear  fatal  to  the  identification 
proposed  by  M.  Van  de  Vclde  at  Tell  el-Lekhi- 
yeh,  in  the  extreme  south  of  Palestine.  As  far 
as  the  name  goes,  a  more  probable  suggestion 
would  be  Beit'Likigeh^  a  village  on  the  northern 
slopes  of  the  great  Wndy  Suleiman,  about  two 
miles  below  the  upper  Beth-horon. 

Iiexn'liely  the  name  of  an  unknown  king  to 
whom   his   mother  addressed  tlie  prudential 
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maxims  contained  in  Proy.  xxxi.  1-9.  Tlie 
Rabbinical  commentators  identify  Lemuel  with 
Solomon.  Grotius,  adopting  a  fanciful  ety- 
mology from  the  Arabic,  makes  Lemuel  the 
same  as  Uezekiah.  Hitzig  and  others  regard 
him  as  king  or  chief  of  an  Arab  tribe  dwell- 
ing on  the  TOrders  of  Palestine,  an  elder  broth- 
er of  Agur,  whose  name  stands  at  the  head  of 
Prov.  XXX. 

Lentils  (Heb.  'ikidshim).  There  cannot 
be  the  least  doubt  that  the  A.  V.  is  correct  in 
its  translation  of  the  Hebrew  word  which  occurs 
in  the  four  following  passages :  —  Gen.  xxv.  34 ; 
2  Sam.  xvii.  28 ;  xxiii.  1 1 ;  and  Ez.  iv.  9. 
There  are  three  or  four  kinds  of  lentils,  all  of 
which  are  still  much  esteemed  in  those  countries 
where  they  are  erown,  viz.  the  South  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  North  Africa :  the  red  lentil  is  still 
a  favorite  article  of  food  in  the  East ;  it  is  a 
small  kind,  the  seeds  of  which,  after  being  de- 
corticated, are  commonly  sold  in  the  bazaars  of 
India.  The  modem  Arabic  name  of  this  plant 
is  identical  with  the  Hebrew :  it  is  known  in 
Egypt  and  Arabia,  Syria,  &c.,  by  the  name 
'AoM,  as  we  learn  from  the  testimony  of  sev- 
eral travellers.  Lentil  bread  is  still  eaten  by 
the  poor  of  Egypt 

IiOOpard  ( Heb.  namer)  is  invariably  nven 
by  the  A.  V.  as  the  translation  of  the  Hebrew 
word,  which  occurs  in  the  seven  following  pas- 
sages :  —  Is.  xi.  6 ;  Jer.  v.  6,  xiii.  23 ;  Dan.  vii. 
6 ;  Hos.  xiii.  7 ;  Cant  iv.  8 :  Hab.  i.  8.  Leopard 
occurs  also  in  Ecclus.  xxviii.  23,  and  in  Rev. 
xiii.  2.  From  the  passage  of  Canticles,  quoted 
above,  we  learn  that  the  hilly  ranges  of  Leba- 
non were  in  ancient  times  fi^uented  by  these 
animals,  and  it  is  now  not  uncommonly  seen  in 
and  about  Lebanon,  and  the  sonthem  maritime 
mountains  of  Syria.  Burckhardt  mentions  that 
leopards  have  sometimes  been  killed  in  "  the 
low  and  rocky  chain  of  the  Richel  Mountain ; " 
but  he  calls  them  ounces.  Under  the  name 
namer,  which  means  "spotted,"  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  another  animal,  namely  the 
cheetah  ( Gueparda  juhcaa),  may  be  included ; 
which  is  tamed  by  Uie  Mahometans  of  Syria, 
who  employ  it  in  huntingthe  gazelle. 

Leper,  Leprosy*  ^he  predominant  and 
characteristic  form  of  leprosy  in  Scripture  is  a 
white  variety,  covering  either  the  entire  bod^  or 
a  largo  tract  of  its  snriace ;  which  has  obtained 
the  name  of  Lepra  Afosaica.  S  uch  were  the  cases 
of  Moses,  Miriam,  Niiaman,  and  Gehazi  (Ex.  iv. 
6;  Num.  xii.  10;  2  K.  v.  1,  27;  comp.  Lev. 
xiii.  13).  But  remarkably  enough,  in  tne  Mo- 
saic ritual-dia£:nosis  of  the  disease  (Lev.  xiii., 
xiv.),  this  kind,  when  overspreading  the  whole 
surface,  appears  to  be  regutled  as  "  clean  " 
(xiii.  12,  13,  16,  17).  The  Egyptian  bondage, 
with  its  studied  degradations  and  privations, 
and  especially  the  work  of  the  kiln  under  an 
Egjrptian  sun,  must  have  had  a  frightful  ten- 
dency to  generate  this  class  of  disordera ;  hence 
Manetho  asserts  that  the  Egyptians  drove  out 
the  Israelites  as  infected  with  leprosy  —  a 
strange  reflex,  perhaps,  of  the  Mosaic  narrative 
of  the  "  plagues  "  or  Egypt,  yet  probably  also 
containing  a  germ  of  truth.  The  sudden  and 
total  change  of  food,  air,  dwelling,  and  mode 
of  life,  caused  by  the  Exodus,  to  this  nation  of 
newly-emancipated  slaves,  may  possibly  have 


had  a  further  tendency  to  produce  skin-dis 
orders,  and  severe  repressive  measures  may 
have  been  required  in  the  desert-moving  camp 
to  secure  the  public  health,  or  to  allay  the  panic 
of  infection.  Hence  it  is  possible  that  many, 
perhaps  most,  of  this  repertory  of  symptoms 
may  liave  disappeared  with  the  period  of  the 
Exodus,  and  the  snow-white  form,  which  had 
pre-existed,  may  alone  have  ordinarily  contin- 
ued in  a  later  age.  But  it  is  observable  that, 
amongst  these  Levitical  symptoms,  the  scaling, 
or  peeling-oflf  of  the  sur&cc,  is  nowhere  men- 
tioned, nor  is  there  any  expression  in  the  He- 
brew text  which  points  to  exfoliation  of  the 
cuticle.  The  principal  morbid  features  are  a 
rising  or  swelling,  a  scab  or  baldness,  and  a 
bright  or  white  spot  (xiii.  2).  But  especially 
a  white  swelling  in  the  skin,  with  a  change  of 
the  hair  of  the  part  fh>m  the  natural  black  to 
white  or  yellow  (3,  4,  10,  20,  25,  30),  or  an  ap- 
pearance of  a  taint  going  "deeper  than  the 
skin,"  or  again,  "  raw  flesh  "  appearing  in  the 
swelling  (10,  14,  15),  were  critical  signs  of  pol- 
lution. The  mere  swelling,  or  scab,  or  bright 
spot,  was  remanded  for  a  week  as  doubtful  (4, 
21,  26,  31),  and  for  a  second  such  period,  if  it 
had  not  yet  pronounced  (5).  If  it  then  spread 
(7,  22,  27,  35),  it  was  decided  as  polluting. 
But  if,  after  the  second  period  of  quarantine, 
the  trace  died  away,  and  showed  no  symptom 
of  spreading,  it  was  a  mere  scab,  and  the  pa- 
tient was  adjudged  clean  (6,  23,  34).  This 
tendency  to  spread  seems  especially  to  have 
been  relied  on.  A  spot  most  innocent  in  all 
other  respects,  if  it  "  spread  much  abroad," 
was  unclean ;  whereas,  as  before  remarked,  the 
man  so  wholly  overspread  with  the  evil  that  it 
could  find  no  farther  range,  was  on  the  contrary 
"  clean  "  ( 12,  13).  Those  two  opposite  criteria 
seem  to  show,  that,  whilst  the  disease  manifest- 
ed activity,  the  Mosaic  law  imputed  pollution 
to  and  imposed  segregation  on  the  sufferer, 
but  that  the  point  at  whicli  it  might  be  viewed 
as  having  run  its  course  was  the  sisnal  for  his 
re-admission  to  communion.  It  is  cfear  that  the 
leprosy  of  Lev.  xiii.,  xiv.,  means  any  severe  dis- 
ease spreading  on  the  surface  of  the  body  in 
the  way  described,  and  so  shocking  of  aspect, 
or  so  generally  suspected  of  infection,  that  pub- 
lic feeling  called  for  separation.  It  is  now  un- 
doubted that  the  *'  leprosy  "  of  modem  Syria, 
and  which  has  a  wide  range  in  Spain,  Greece, 
and  Norway,  is  the  EltphantiaaiM  Graooomm.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  brought  home  by  the  cru- 
saders into  the  various  countries  of  Western 
and  Northern  Europe.  It  certainly  was  not 
the  distinctive  white  leprosy,  nor  do  any  of  the 
described  symptoms  in  Lev.  xiii.  point  to  ele- 
phantiasis. "White  as  snow"  (2  K.  ▼.  27) 
would  be  as  inapplicable  to  elephantiasis  aa  to 
small-pox.  Furtner,  the  most  striking  and 
fearful  results  of  this  modem  so-called  "  lep- 
rosy "  are  wanting  in  the  Mosaic  description. 
Whether  we  regara  Lev.  xiii.  as  speaking  of  a 
group  of  diseases  having  mutually  a  mere  su- 
perficial resemblance,  or  a  real  affinity,  it  need 
not  perplex  us  that  they  do  not  correspond 
with  the  threefold  leprosy  of  Hippocrates,  the 
aX^,  Aevici;,  and  pr'Aaf,  which  are  said  by 
Bateman  [Skin  Dueases,  Plates  vii.  and  viii.) 
to  prevail  still  respectively  as  Lqtra  alphoidi^ 
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Lepra  vuigaria,  and  Lepra  nigricans.  The  first 
has  more  minute  ana  whiter  scales,  and  the 
circuUur  patches  in  which  they  form  are  smaller 
than  those  of  the  vulgaris,  which  appears  in 
scaly  disks  of  difierent  sizes,  having  nearly  al- 
ways a  circular  form,  first  presenting  small  dis- 
tinct red  shining  elevations  of  the  cuticle,  then 
white  scales  which  accumulate  sometimes  into 
a  thick  crust ;  or,  as  Dr.  Mason  Good  describes 


repressed 

chani^  of  color ;  the  black  hair  on  the  p^iUthes, 
which  is  the  prevailing  color  of  the  hair  in  Pal- 
estine, participating  in  the  whiteness,  and  the 
patches  themselves  perpetually  widening  in 
their  outline.  A  phosphate  of  lime  is  probably 
what  gives  their  bright  flossy  color  to  the 
scaly  patches,  and  this  in  the  kindred  dis- 
ease of  ichthyosis  is  deposited  in  great  abun- 
dance on  the  surface.  The  third,  nigricans,  or 
rather  sulifasca,  is  rarer,  in  form  and  distribu- 
tion resembling  the  second,  but  differing  in  the 
dark  livid  color  of  the  patches.  The  scaXy  in- 
crustations of  the  first  species  infest  the  fiat  of 
the  fore-arm,  knee,  and  elbow  joints,  but  on  the 
face  seldom  extend  beyond  the  forehead  and 
temples ;  comp.  2.  Chr.  xxvi.  19  :  "  the  leprosy 
rose  up  in  his  forehead."  The  cure  of  this  is 
not  difficult;  the  second  scarcely  ever  heals 
(Celsus;  De  Med,  v.  28,  §  19).  The  tliird  is  al- 
ways accompanied  by  a  cachectic  condition  of 
bociy.  Further,  elephantiasis  itself  has  also 
passed  current  under  the  name  of  the  ''black 
leprosy."  It  is  possible  that  the  "freckled 
spot "  of  the  A.  v..  Lev.  xiii.  39,  may  corre- 
spond with  the  hannless  Lqnu  alphoides,  since  it 
is  noted  as  '*  clean."  There  is  a  remarkable 
concurrence  between  the  ^schylean  (Choeph. 
271-274)  description  of  the  disease  which  tvas 
to  produce  "lichens  coursing  over  the  flesh, 
eroding  with  fierce  voracity  the  former  natural 
structure,  and  white  hairs  shooting  up  over  the 
part  diseased,"  and  some  of  the  Mosaic  symp- 
toms ;  the  spreading  enei^y  of  the  evil  is  dwelt 
npon  both  by  Moses  and  by  .^Elschylus,  as  vin- 
dicating i  ts  character  ei  r-  scourge  of  God.  But 
the  symptoms  of  "white  hairs"  is  a  curious 
and  exact  confirmation  of  tlie  genuineness  of 
the  detail  in  the  Mosaic  account,  especially 
as  the  poet's  language  would  rather  imply  that 
the  disease  spoken  of  was  not  then  domesticat- 
ed in  Greece,  but  the  strange  horror  of  some 
other  land.  There  remains  a  curious  question, 
before  we  quit  Leviticus,  as  regards  the  leprosy 
of  garments  and  houses.  Some  have  thought 
garments  worn  by  leprous  patients  intended. 
This  classing  of  garments  and  housewalls  with 
the  human  epidermis,  as  leprous,  has  moved 
the  mirth  of  some,  and  the  wonder  of  others. 
Yet  modem  science  has  established  what  goes 
tar  to  vindicate  the  Mosaic  classification  as 
more  philosophical  than  such  cavils.  It  is  now 
known  that  tnere  are  some  skin-diseases  which 
originate  in  an  acarus,  and  others  which  pro- 
ceed fh>m  a  fungus.  In  these  we  may  proba- 
bly find  the  solution  of  the  paradox.  The 
analogy  between  the  insect  which  frets  the 
human  skin  and  that  which  frets  the  garment 
that  covers  it — between  the  fungous  growth 
that  lines  the  crevices  of  the  epidermis  and  that 


which  creeps  in  the  interstices  of  masonry —« to 
close  enough  for  the  purposes  of  a  ceremonial 
law,  to  which  it  is  essential  that  there  shonid 
be  an  arbitrarv  element  intermingled  with  pro- 
visions manifestly  reasonable.  Michaelis  has 
suggested  a  nitrous  efflorescence  on  the  surface 
of  the  stone,  produced  by  saltpetre,  or  rather 
an  acid  containing  it,  and  issuing  in  red  spots, 
and  cites  tlie  example  of  a  house  in  Lubec ;  he 
mentions  also  exfoliation  of  the  stone  from 
other  causes ;  but  probably  these  appearances 
would  not  be  developed  without  a  greater  de- 
gree of  damp  than  is  common  in  Palestine  and 
Arabia.  It  is  manifest  also  tliat  a  disease  in 
the  human  subject  caused  by  an  acarus  or  by  a 
fungus  would  be  certainly  contagious,  since  the 
propagative  cause  could  be  transferred  from 
person  to  person.  The  lepers  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament do  not  seem  to  offer  occasion  for  special 
remark,  save  that  by  the  N.  T.  period  the  dis- 
ease, as  known  in  Palestine,  prohabljr  did  not 
differ  materially  from  the  Hippocratic  record 
of  it. 

Iie^shexily  a  variation  in  the  form  of  the 
name  of  Laibh,  afterwards  Dam,  occurring  only 
in  Josh.  xix.  47  (twice). 

Iiethech   (Uo«    Jii.  2,  margin).    [Mbab- 

URfiS.l 

Lev  tOB.  the  same  as  Hattush  (1  Esd. 
viii.  29).     Ap. 

Iietushiixiy  the  name  of  the  second  of  the 
sons  of  Dcdan,  son  of  Jokshan,  Gen.  xxv.  3 
(and  1  Chr.  i.  32,  Vulg.).  Frcsnel  identifies  it 
with  Tasm,  one  of  the  ancient  and  extinct  tribes 
of  Arabia,  like  as  he  compares  Leummim  with 
Umciyim. 

Iie'ummim.  the  name  of  the  third  of  the 
descendants  of  Dedan,  son  of  Jokshan,  Gen. 
xxv.  3  (1  Chr.  i.  32,  Vulg.),  being  in  the  plund 
form  like  his  brethren,  Asshurim  and  Letushim. 
It  evidently  refers  to  a  tribe  or  people  sprunap 
from  Dedan.  Leummim  has  been  identified 
with  the  * KXKoviJuairCjrat  of  Ptolemy,  and  by 
Fresnel  with  an  Arab  tribe  called  Unuiginu 
The  latter  was  one  of  the  veiy  anciait  tribfjs  of 
Arabia  of  which  no  genealogy  is  given  bv  the 
Arabs,  and  who  appear  to  have  been  ante-Abra- 
hamic,  and  possibly  aboriginal  inhabitants  of 
the  country. 

Iie'vi.  !•  The  name  of  the  third  son  of 
Jacob  by  his  wife  Leah.  This,  like  most  other 
names  in  the  patriarchal  history,  was  connected 
with  the  thoughts  and  feelings  that  gathered 
round  the  chilas  birth.  As  derived  from  lavdh 
"  to  adhere,"  it  gave  utterance  to  the  hope  of 
the  mother  that  the  afiections  of  her  husband, 
which  had  hitherto  rested  on  the  favored  Ra- 
chel, would  at  last  be  drawn  to  her.  "  This 
time  will  my  husband  be  joined  unto  me,  be- 
cause I  have  borne  him  three  sons  "  (Gen.  xxix. 
34).  The  new-bom  cliild  was  to  be  a  fresh  link 
binding  the  parents  to  each  other  more  closelv 
than  before.  One  fact  alone  is  recorded  in  which 
be  appears  prominent.  The  sons  of  Jacob  have 
come  from  Padan-Aram  to  Canaan  with  their 
father,  and  are  with  him  "  at  Shalem,  a  city  of 
Shechem."  Their  sister  Dinah  goes  out  "t» 
see  the  daughters  of  the  land  "  (Gen.  xxxiv.  1 ), 
t.e.  as  the  words  probably  indicate,  and  as  Joee- 
phus  distinctly  states  (Ant,  i.  21 ),  to  be  present 
at  one  of  their  great  annual  gatherings  for  some 
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festival  of  natare-wonliip,  analogous  to  that 
which  we  meet  ^vith  afterwards  amon^  the  Mid- 
ianites  (Num.  xxv.  2).  The  license  of  the  time 
or  the  absence  of  her  natural  guardians  exposes 
her,  though  yet  in  earliest  youth,  to  lust  and 
outrage.  A  stain  is  left,  not  only  on  her,  but  on 
the  honor  of  her  kindred,  whicli,  accoiding  to 
the  rough  iustice  of  the  time,  nothing  but  blood 
could  wash  out.  The  duty  of  extorting  that 
revenge  fbll,  as  in  the  case  of  Amnon  and  Ta- 
inar  (2  Sam.  xiii.  22),  on  the  brothers  rather 
tlian  the  father,  just  as,  in  the  case  of  Rebokah, 
it  belonged  to  the  brother  to  conduct  the  nego- 
tiations for  the  marriage.  Simeon  and  I^vi 
take  the  task  upon  themselves.  The  history 
that  follows  is  that  of  a  cowardly  and  repulsive 
crime.  For  the  offence  of  one  man,  they  destroy 
and  plunder  a  whole  citv.  They  cover  their 
munierous  schemes  with  mir  words  and  profes- 
sions of  friendship.  They  make  the  very  token 
of  their  religion  the  instrument  of  their  perfidy 
and  revenge.  Their  father,  timid  and  anxious 
as  ever,  utters  a  feeble  lamentation.  Of  other 
fiicts  in  the  life  of  Levi,  there  are  none  in  which 
he  takes,  as  in  this,  a  prominent  and  distinct 
part.  He  shares  in  the  hatred  which  his  brothers 
bear  to  Joseph,  and  joins  in  the  plots  against 
him  (Gen.  xxxvii.  4).  Simeon  appears  to  have 
been  foremost  in  this  attack  on  the  favored  son 
of  Rachel ;  and  it  is  at  least  probable  that  in 
this,  as  in  their  former  ^ilt,  Simeon  and  Levi 
were  brethren.  After  this  wo  trace  Levi  as  join- 
ing in  the  migration  of  the  tribe  that  owned  Ja- 
cob as  its  patriareh.  He,  with  his  throe  sons, 
Gershon,  Kohath,  Merari,  went  down  into  Egypt 
( Gen.  xlvi.  11).  As  one  of  the  four  eldest  sons 
we  may  think  of  him  as  among  the  five  (Gen. 
xlvii.  2)  that  were  specially  presented  before 
Pharaoh.  Then  comes  the  last  scene  in  which 
his  name  appears.  When  his  father's  death 
draws  near,  and  the  sons  are  gathered  round 
him,  he  hears  the  old  crime  brought  up  again 
%o  receive  its  sentence  from  the  lips  that  are  no 
longer  feeble  and  hesitating.  They,  no  less 
than  the  incestuous  first-bom,  had  forfeited  the 
privileges  of  their  birthright.  —  2.  Son  of  Mel- 
chi,  one  of  the  near  ancestors  of  our  Lord,  in 
fact  the  great-grandfather  of  Joseph  (Luke  iii. 
24).  —  3.  A  more  remote  ancestor  of  Christ, 
son  of  Simeon  (Luke  iii.  29).  — 4.  Mark  ii.  14 ; 
Luke  V.  27,  29.     [Matthew.] 

Levi'athan  occurs  five  times  in  the  text  of 
the  A.  v.,  and  once  in  the  margin  of  Job  iii.  8, 
where  the  text  has  "mourning."  In  the  He- 
brew Bible  the  word  livuathan,  which  is,  with 
the  foregoing  exception,  always  left  untranslated 
in  the  A.  V.,  is  found  only  in  the  following  pas- 
sages :  Job  iii.  8,  xl.  25  (xli.  1,  A.  V.) ;  Ps. 
Ixxiv.  H,  civ.  26 ;  Is.  xxvii.  1.  In  the  raary^in 
of  Job  iii.  8,  and  text  of  Job  xli.  1,  the  crocodile 
is  most  clearly  the  animal  denoted  by  the  He- 
brew word.  rs.  Ixxiv.  14  also  clearly  points  to 
this  same  saurian.  The  context  of  Ps.  civ.  26 
seems  to  show  that  in  this  passage  the  name 
represents  some  animal  of  the  whale  tribe ;  but 
it  IS  somewhat  uncertain  what  animal  is  denoted 
in  Is.  xxvii.  1.  The  passage  in  Job  iii.  8  is 
beset  with  difficulties.  There  can,  however,  be 
little  doubt  that  the  margin  is  the  correct  ren- 
dering. There  appears  to  be  some  reference  to 
those  who  practised  enchantments.    The  de- 


tailed description  of  leviathan  given  in  Job  xH 
indisputably  belongs  to  the  crocodile.  The 
Egyptian  crocodile  also  is  certainly  the  animal 
denoted  hyleoiathan  in  Ps.  Ixxiv.  14.  The  lcvi> 
athan  of  Ps.  civ.  26  seems  dearly  enough  to 
allude  to  some  groat  cetacean.  The  Orca  gladi- 
ator (Gray),  the  PhMoku  attiquorum  (Gray),  or 
the  Rorqual  dt  la  MSdUerranA  (Cuvier),  are  not 
uncommon  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  an- 
cient times  the  species  may  have  been  more  nu- 
merous. There  is  some  uncertainty  about  the 
leuiathan  of  Is.  xxvii.  I.  As  the  term  leviathan 
is  evidently  used  in  no  limited  sense,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  "leviathan  the  piercing 
serpent,"  or  "leviathan  the  crooked  serpent,'^ 
may  denote  some  species  of  the  great  rock- 
snakes  {Botdas)  which  are  common  in  South 
and  West  Africa,  nerhaps  the  Hortulia  SebtB^ 
which  Schneider  {Amph.  li.  266),  under  the  syn- 
onyme  Boa  fderogljfpktca,  appears  to  identify 
with  the  huge  serpent  represented  on  the  Egyp- 
tian monuments. 

Iie'YiSy  improperiy  given  as  a  proper  namo 
in  I  Esd.  IX.  14.  It  is  simply  a  corruption  of 
"the  Levite"  in  Exr.  x.  15.    Ap. 

Iie'yites.  The  analogy  of  the  names  of 
the  other  tribes  of  Israel  would  lead  us  to  in- 
clude under  these  titles  the  whole  tribe  that 
traced  its  descent  from  Levi.  The  existence 
of  another  division,  however,  within  the  tribe 
itself,  in  the  higher  office  of  the  priesthood  as 
limited  to  "  the  sons  of  Aaron,"  gave  to  the 
common  form,  in  this  instance,  a  peculiar 
meaning.  Most  frequently  the  Levites  are  dis- 
tinguished, as  such,  from  the  priests  (1  K.  viiL 
4;  Ezr.  ii.  70;  John  i.  19,  &c.),  and  this  is  the 
meaning  which  has  perpetuated  itself.  Some- 
times the  word  extends  to  the  whole  tribe,  the 
priests  included  (Num.  xxxv.  2 ;  Josh.  xxi.  3, 
41 ;  Ex.  vi.  25 ;  Lev.  xxv.  32,  &c.).  Some* 
times  again  it  is  added  as  an  epithet  of  the 
smaller  portion  of  the  tribe,  and  we  read  of 
"the  priests  the  Levites"  (Josh.  iii.  3;  Ei. 
xliv.  15).  The  history  of  the  tribe,  and  of  the 
functions  attached  to  its  several  orders,  is  obvi- 
ously essential  to  any  right  apprehension  of  the 
history  of  Israel  as  a  people.  It  will  fall  nat- 
urally into  four  great  periods.  I.  The  time  of 
the  Exodus.  IL  The  period  of  the  Judges. 
III.  That  of  the  Monarchy.  IV.  That  from 
the  Captivity  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

I.  Tne  ablsenoe  of  all  reference  to  the  conse- 
crated character  of  the  Levites  in  the  Book  of 
Genesis  is  noticeable  enough.  The  only  occa- 
sion on  which  the  patriarch  of  the  tribe  appears 
—  the  massacre  or  the  Shechcmitcs — may  in- 
deed have  contributed  to  influence  the  history 
of  his  descendants,  by  fostering  in  them  the 
same  fierce  wild  zeal  against  all  that  threatened 
to  violate  the  purity  of  their  race ;  but  gen- 
erally what  strikes  us  is  the  absence  of  all  reo> 
ognition  of  the  later  character.  In  the  gene- 
alogy of  Gen.  xlvi.  1! ,  in  like  manner,  the  list 
docs  not  go  lower  down  than  the  three  sons  of 
Ijcvi ;  and  they  are  given  in  the  order  of  their 
birth,  not  in  that  which  would  have  corre- 
sponded to  the  official  superiority  of  the  Kohath- 
itcs.  There  are  no  signs,  again,  that  the  tribe 
of  Levi  had  any  special  pre-eminence  over  the 
others  during  the  Egyptian  bondage.  Within 
the  tribe  itself,  there  are  some  slight  tokens  that 
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the  Kohathites  are  gaining  the  first  place.  But 
as  yet  tiiere  are  no  traces  of  a  castCM:iiuracter,  no 
bigns  of  any  intention  to  establish  an  heredi- 
tary priesthood.  Up  to  this  time,  the  Israelites 
had  \irorshipiXKi  the  Gkxl  of  their  fathers  after 
their  fathers  manner.  It  was  apparently  with 
this  as  their  ancestral  worship  that  they  came 
up  out  of  Egypt.  The  "  ^oung  men "  of  the 
sons  of  Israel  offer  sacriHces  (Ex.  xxiv.  5). 
They,  wo  may  infer,  are  the  priests  who  remain 
with  the  people  while  Moses  ascends  the  heights 
of  Sinai  (xix.  22-24).  They  represented  the 
iJ-uth   that   the  whole  people  were  "a  king- 


justice  (xviii.  25) 
nected  in  any  special  manner  wilh  the  tribe  of 
ricvi. 

The  first  step  towards  a  change  was  made  in 
the  institution  of  an  hereditary  priesthood  in 
the  family  of  Aaron,  during  the  first  withdraw- 
al of  Moses  to  the  solitude  of  Sinai  (xxviii.  1). 
The  next  extension  of  tlie  idea  of  the  pries^ 
hood  grew  out  of  the  terrible  crisis  of  Ex.  xxxii. 
The  tribe  stood  forth,  separate  and  apart,  rc- 
co^jnizing  even  in  this  stem  work  the  spiritual 
as liighcr  than  the  natural,  and  therefore  count- 
ed worthy  to  be  the  representative  of  the  ideal 
life  of  the  people,  "  an  Israel  within  an  Israel." 
From  this  time  accord ingl^%  they  occupied  a 
distinct  position.  The  tnbe  of  Levi  was  to 
take  the  place  of  that  earlier  priesthood  of  the 
first-born  as  representatives  ot  the  holiness  of 
the  people.  The  mmds  of  the  people  were  to 
be  diawn  to  the  fact  of  the  substitution  by  the 
close  numerical  correspondence  of  the  conse- 
crated tribe  with  that  of  those  whom  they  re- 
placed. A**  the  Tal)emacle  was  the  sign  of  the 
Sresenco  among  the  people  of  their  unseen 
king,  so  the  Lcvitcs  were,  among  the  other 
tribes  of  Israel,  as  the  royal  fruard  that  waited 
exclusively  on  lliro.  When  the  people  were  at 
rest,  they  encamped  as  guanlians  round  the  sa- 
cred tent  (Num.  i.  51,  xviii.  22).  The  Levites 
might  come  nearer  than  the  other  tribes ;  but 
they  might  not  sacrifiee,  nor  burn  incense,  nor 
SCO  the  "  holy  things  **  of  the  sanctuary,  till 
thtfj  were  covered  (Num.  iv.  15|.  When  on 
the  march,  no  hands  but  theirs  might  strike  the 
tent  at  the  commencement  of  the  day's  journey, 
or  carry  the  parts  of  its  structure  during  it,  or 
pitch  the  tent  once  again  when  they  halted 
(Num.  i.  51).  It  was  obviouslv  essential  for 
such  a  work  that  there  should  be  a  fixed  as- 
signment of  duties ;  and  now,  accordingly,  we 
meet  with  the  first  outlines  of  the  organization 
which  afterwards  became  permanent.  The  di- 
vision of  the  tribe  into  the  three  sections  that 
traced  their  descent  from  the  sons  of  Levi, 
formed  the  groundwork  of  it.  The  work  which 
thev  all  had  to  do  required  a  man's  full  strength, 
and  therefore,  though  twenty  was  the  starting- 
point  for  military  8cr\nco  (Num.  i.),  they  were 
not  to  enter  on  their  active  service  till  they  were 
thirty  (Num.  iv.  23,  30,  35).  At  fifky,  they 
were  to  be  free  from  all  duties  but  those  of  su- 
]xsrintcndenco  (Num.  viii.  25,  26).  The  result 
of  this  limitation  gave  to  the  Kohathites  2,750 
on  active  service  out  of  8,600 ;  to  the  sons  of 
Gcrshon  2,630  out  of  TilSOO ;  to  those  of  Menri 
3.200  out  of  6,200  ( Num.  iv. ).  Of  these,  the  Ko- 


hathites, as  nearest  of  kin  to  the  priests,  held 
from  the  first  the  highest  ofiices.  Thev  were  to^ 
bear  all  the  vessels  of  the  sanctuary,  the  ark  it- 
self included  (Num.  iii.  31,  i v.  15;  Ueut.  xxxi. 
25),  after  the  priests  had  covered  them  with 
the  dark-blue  cloth  which  was  to  hide  them 
from  all  profane  gaze ;  and  thus  they  became 
also  the  guardians  of  all  the  sacred  treasures 
which  the  people  had  so  freely  offered.  The 
Gershonites  had  to  carry  the  tent-hangings  and 
curtains  (Num.  iv.  22-26).  The  heavier  bur- 
den of  the  boanls,  bars,  and  pillars  of  the  tab- 
emticle,  fell  on  the  sons  of  Merari.  Before  the 
march  began,  the  whole  tribe  was  once  again 
solemnly  set  apart. 

The  new  institution  was,  however,  to  receive 
a  severe  shock  from  those  who  were  most  in- 
terested in  it.  The  section  of  the  Levites  whose 
position  brought  them  into  contact  wich  the 
tribe  of  Reuben  conspired  with  it  to  re-assert  the 
old  patriarchal  system  of  a  household  priest- 
hooil  (Num.  xvi.)*.  When  their  self-willed  am- 
bition had  been  punished,  it  was  time  also  to 
provide  more  dehnitely  for  tliem,  and  this  in- 
volved a  permauient  organization  for  the  future 
as  well  as  for  the  present.  Jehovah  was  to  be 
their  inheritance  (Num.  xviii.  20;  Deut.  x.  9,. 
xviii.  2).  They  were  to  have  no  territorial  pos- 
sessions. In  place  of  them,  they  were  to  receive 
from  the  others  the  titlies  of  the  pnxluce  of  the 
land,  from  which  they,  in  their  turn,  offered  a 
tithe  to  the  priests,  as  a  recognition  of  their 
higher  consecration  (Num.  xviii.  21,  24,  26; 
Nch.  X.  37).  When  the  wanderings  of  the  pea- 
pie  should  be  over,  and  tlie  tabernacle  have  a 
settled  place,  great  part  of  the  labor  that  had 
fallen  on  them  wouhl  come  to  an  end,  and  they 
tMO  would  need  a  fixed  abode.  l>istinctuesk 
and  diffusion  were  both  to  be  securecl  by  t.\e 
assignment  to  the  whole  tribe  of  forty-eight 
cities,  with  an  outlying  "suburb"  (Num. 
XXXV.  2)  of  meadow-land  for  the  pasturage  of 
their  flocks  and  herds.  The  reverence  of  the 
people  for  them  was  to  be  heightened  by  the 
selection  of  six  of  these  as  cities  of  refuge. 
Through  the  whole  laud,  the  Levites  were  to 
take  the  place  of  the  old  household  priests, 
sluiring  in  all  festivals  and  rejoicings  (Deut.  xii. 
19,  xiv.  26,  27,  xxvi.  U).  Every  third  \ear 
they  were  to  have  an  additional  shaire  in  the 
protlucc  of  the  land  (Deut.  xiv.  28,  xxvi.  12). 
To  "  the  priests  the  Invites  "  was  to  belong  the 
office  of  preserving,  transcribing,  and  intuq)re^ 
ing  the  law  (Deut.  xvii.  9-12 ;  xxxi.  26).  Such, 
if  one  may  so  speak,  was  the  ideal  of  the  reli- 
gious organization  which  was  present  to  the 
mind  of  the  lawgiver.  The  great  principle  was, 
that  the  warrior-caste  who  had  guarded  the 
tent  of  the  cajitain  of  the  hosts  of  Israel  should 
Im)  thr«)ughout  the  land  as  witnesses  that  tlie  peo- 
pie  still  owed  allegiance  to  Flim.  As  vet,  no 
traces  appear  of  their  character  as  a  ieanied 
caste,  and  of  the  work  which  afterwards  be- 
longcil  to  them  as  hymn-writers  and  musicians. 

II.  The  successor  of  Moses,  though  belong- 
ing to  another  trilxi,  did  fnithfullv  all  that  could 
be  done  to  convert  this  idea  into  a  reality. 
The  submission  of  the  Giliconites,  aflcr  they 
had  obt;iiniMl  a  pnimiso  that  their  lives  shoultt 
l)c  Kparc<l,  enahittl  him  to  relievo  the  trilMMlivis- 
ions  of  Gershon  and  Merari  of  the  most  burden- 
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•ome  of  tbeir  daties.  The  conquered  Hivites 
became  "  hewcra  of  wood  and  drawen  of  water  " 
for  the  house  of  Jehovah  and  for  the  eongn^- 
tion  (Josh.  ix.  27).  As  soon  as  the  conquerors 
had  advanced  far  enough  to  proceed  to  a  parti- 
tion of  the  country,  the  forty-eight  cities  were 
assigned  to  them.  The  scanty  memorials  that 
are  left  us  in  the  Book  of  Judges  fail  to  show 
how  far,  for  any  length  of  time,  the  reality 
answered  to  the  idea.  The  tendency  of  the 
people  to  fall  into  the  idolatry  of  the  neighbor- 
ing nations  showed  cither  that  the  Levites  failed 
to  bear  their  witness  to  the  tnith,  or  had  no 
power  to  enforce  it.  The  old  household  priest- 
hood revives,  and  there  is  the  risk  of  tne  na- 
tional worship  breaking  up  into  individualism 
(Judg.  xvi.).  The  shameless  license  of  the 
sons  of  Eli  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  result  of 
a  long  period  of  decay,  anbcting  tlie  whole 
order.  The  work  of  Samuel  was  the  starting- 
point  of  a  better  time.  Himself  a  Levito,  and, 
though  not  a  priest,  belonging  to  that  section 
of  the  Levites  which  was  nearest  to  the  priest- 
hood li  Chr.  vi.  28),  adopted,  as  it  were,  by  a 
special  dedication  into  the  priestly  line,  and 
trained  for  its  offices  (1  Sam.  it.  18),  he  appears 
as  infusing  a  fresh  life,  the  author  of  a  new  or- 
ganization. There  is  no  reason  to  think,  in- 
deed, that  the  companies  or  schools  of  the  sons 
of  the  prophets  which  appear  in  his  time  ( 1 
Sam.  X.  5),  and  are  traiUtionally  iiaid  to  have 
been  founded  by  him,  consisted  exclusively  of 
Levites;  but  there  are  many  signs  that  the 
members  of  that  tribe  formed  a  large  element 
in  the  new  order,  and  received  new  strength 
from  it. 

in.  The  capture  of  the  Ark  by  the  Philis- 
tines did  not  entirely  interrupt  the  worship  of 
the  Israelites ;  and  the  ministrations  of  the  Le- 
vites went  on,  first  at  Shiioh  (1  Sum.  xiv.  3), 
then  for  a  time  at  Nob  (1  Sam.  xxii.  1 1 ),  aitcr- 
wards  at  Gibeon  (1  K.  iii.  2;  I  Chr.  xvi.  39). 
The  history  of  the  return  of  the  Ark  to  Beth- 
shemesh  afler  its  capture  by  the  Philistines, 
and  its  subsequent  removal  uy  Kirjath-Jearim, 
points  apparently  to  some  strange  complica- 
tions, rising  out  of  the  anomalies  of  this 
period,  and  affecting,  in  some  measure,  the  po- 
sition of  the  tribe  of  Ixjvi.  The  nilc  of  Sam- 
uel and  his  sons,  and  the  prophetical  chanictor 
now  connected  with  the  tribe,  tendetl  to  give 
thorn  the  position  of  a  ruling  caste.  In  the 
strong  desire  of  the  people  for  a  king,  we  may 
perhaps  trace  a  protest  against  the  assiimptioii 
by  the  I>cvitcs  of  a  higher  position  than  that 
originally  assigned.  The  reign  of  Saul,  in  its 
later  iKTiod,  was  at  any  rate  the  assertion  of  a 
self-willcd  power  against  tiie  priestly  onler. 
The  reign  of  David,  however,  wroii;jrht  the 
chan;re  from  persecution  to  honor.  When  his 
kingdom  was  est>iblished,  there  came  a  fuller 
organization  of  the  wliolc  triljc.  Their  p«)si- 
tion  in  reiatitm  to  the  priesthood  wns  once 
again  definitely  rec<>gni7>ed.  When  the  Ark 
was  carried  up  to  its  new  rcsting-]>lace  in  Jeni- 
salem,  their  claim  to  lie  the  bciirers  of  it  ww 
publicly  acknowledged  (1  Chr.  xv.  2).  In  the 
procession  which  attcmied  the  ultimate  con- 
veyance of  the  Ark  to  its  new  rc.««ting-place  the 
Levites  were  conspicuous,  wearing  their  linen  j 
•phods,  and  appearing  in  their  now  character  ] 


as  minstrelf  (\  Chr.  xt.  27,  28).  In  the  wor 
ship  of  the  Tabernacle  under  David,  as  afVcrw 
wards  in  tliat  of  the  Temple,  we  may  trace  a 
development  of  the  simpler  arrangements  of 
the  wddemess  and  of  Shiioh.  The  Lcritca 
were  the  gatekeepers,  yei^rs,  sacristans,  chor- 
isters, of  the  central  sanctuary  of  the  nation. 
They  were,  in  the  language  of  1  Chr.  xxlii. 
24-^32,  to  which  we  may  reier  as  almost  the 
locus  doMsiats  on  this  subject,  "  to  wait  on  the 
sons  of  Aaron  for  the  service  of  the  house  of 
Jehovah,  in  the  courts,  and  the  chambers,  and 
the  purifying  of  all  holy  things."  This  inclnd- 
ed  the  uuty  of  providing  "for  the  show- 
bread,  and  the  fine  flour  for  mcat^ficring, 
and  for  the  unleavened  bread."  They  were, 
l)esides  this,  "  to  stand  every  morning  to  thank 
and  praise  Jehovah,  and  likewise  at  even." 
They  were  lastly  "to  oflfer" — i.e.  to  assist 
the  priests  in  olftring  —  "all  burnt-sacrifices 
to  Jehovah  in.  the  sabbatlis  and  on  tlie  set 
feasts."  They  lived  for  tlie  greater  part  of  the 
year  in  their  own  cities,  and  came  up  at  fixed 
periods  to  take  their  turn  of  work  ( I  Chr.  xxv., 
xxvi.).  How  long  it  lasted  we  have  no  sufll- 
cient  data  for  determining. 

The  education  which  the  Levites  rccci^'ed 
for  their  peculiar  duties,  no  less  than  their  con- 
nection, more  or  less  intimate,  with  the  schools 
of  the  prophets,  would  tend  to  make  them,  so 
far  as  there  was  any  education  at  all,  tlie 
teachers  of  the  others,  the  transcrii)crs  and  in- 
terpreters of  the  Law,  the  chroniclers  of  the 
times  in  which  they  lived.  We  have  some 
striking  instances  of  their  apnearanec  in  this 
new  chtu*actcr.  The  two  Books  of  Chronicles 
bear  unmistakable  marks  of  having  lx!cn  writ- 
ten by  men  whose  interests  n'cro  all  gsttherod 
rouncl  die  services  of  the  Temple,  and  who 
were  familiar  with  its  records.  The  former 
subdivisions  of  the  trilie  were  rccognize<l  in  the 
assignment  of  the  new  duties,  and  the  Kohath- 
ites  retained  their  old  pre-eminence.  As  in  the 
oUI  days  of  the  Exodus,  so  in  the  organization 
under  David,  the  Levites  were  not  indudcfl  in 
the  general  census  of  the  people  (1  Chr.  xxi.  6), 
an<l  formed  acconlingly  no  jwrtion  of  its  mili- 
tary strength.  A  seiiarate  census,  made  appar- 
ciit^'  before  the  change  of  age  just  mentioned 
(I  Chr.  xxiii.  3),  gives — 24.000  over  the  work 
of  the  Temple,  6,000  officers  and  judges.  4,000 
])orters,  /.<?.  gate-keepers,  and,  as  such,  liearing 
arms  (I  Chr.  ix.  19;  2  Chr.  xxxi.  2),  4,000 
praising  Jehovah  with  instruments.  The  latter 
uunii)er,  however,  must  have  included  the  full 
choruses  of  the  Temple.  The  more  skilled 
musicians  among  the  sons  of  lleman,  Asaph, 
an«l  Jciluthun,  are  numlicred  at  288,  in  24 
sccrtions  of  12  each.  The  revolt  of  tlic  ten 
trilK's,  and  the  policy  pursued  l)y  JerolxHim,  led 
to  a  great  change  in  the  position  of  the  I^vit4?s. 
They  were  the  witnesses  of  an  appointed  onler 
and  of  a  central  worship.  lie  wished  to  mako 
the  priests  the  creatures  and  instruments  of  the 
king,  and  to  establish  a  provincial  and  dividc<1 
worship.  The  natural  result  wan,  that  they 
left  the  cities  assigne<l  to  them  in  the  territory 
of  Israel,  and  gathered  round  the  metropolis  of 
Jndnli  (2  Chr.  xi.  13,  14).  In  the  kmgrlom 
of  Jndnh  they  were,  from  this  time  forwimi,  a 
|K>werfuI  Ixxly,  politically,  as  well  as  eoclesiiia- 
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Ikallj.  We  find  them  prominent  in  the  war  of 
Abyah  against  Jeroboam  (2  Chr.  xiii.  10-12). 
They  are  sent  out  hy  Jehoshapbat  to  instruct 
jmd  judge  the  neople  (2  Chr.  xix.  8-10).  The 
apostasy  that  rollowed  on  the  marriage  of  Je* 
horam  and  Athaliah  exposed  them  for  a  time 
to  die  dominance  of  a  hostile  system ;  but  the 
services  of  the  Temple  appear  to  have  gone  on, 
and  the  Levites  were  again  oonspicuous  in  the 
counter-revolution  efibcted  by  Jehoiada  (2  Chr. 
zxiii.),  and  in  restoring  the  Temple  to  its  for- 
mer stateliness  under  Joash  (2  Cnr.  xxiv.  5). 
The  closing  of  the  Temple  under  Ahaz  in- 
volved the  cessation  at  once  of  their  work  and 
of  their  privileges  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  24).  Under 
Htizekiah,  thev  again  became  prominent,  as 
consecrating  themselves  to  the  special  work  of 
•cleansing  and  repairing  the  Temjple  (2  Chr. 
xxix.  12-15) ;  and  the  hymns  or  David  and 
-of  Af  aph  were  again  renewed.  Their  old  privi- 
leges were  restored,  they  were  put  forward  as 
teachers  (2  Chr.  xxx.  22),  and  tne  payment  of 
tith<3S,  which  had  probably  been  discontinued 
under  Ahaz,  was  renewed  ( 2  Chr.  xxxi.  4 ) .  The 
genealogies  of  the  tribe  were  revised  (ver.  17), 
an«I  the  old  classification  kept  its  ground.  The 
reign  of  Manasseh  was  for  them,  during  the 
greater  part  of  it,  a  period  of  depression.  That 
•of  Josiah  witne^ed  a  fresh  revival  and  re-or- 
ganization (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  8-13).  In  the  great 
passover  of  his  eighteenth  year,  they  took  their 
place  as  teachers  of  the  people,  as  well  as 
leaders  of  their  worship  (2  Ciur.  xxxv.  3,  15). 
Then  came  the  Egyptian  and  Chaldisan  inva- 
sions, and  the  rule  of  cowardly  and  apostate 
kings.  The  sacred  tribe  itself  showea  itself 
unfaithful.  They  had,  as  the  penalty  of  their 
sin,  to  witness  the  destruction  of  the  Temple, 
and  to  taste  the  bitterness  of  exile. 

IV.  After  the  Captivity.  The  position  taken 
by  the  XiCvites  in  the  first  movements  of  the 
return  from  Babylon  indicates  that  they  had 
cherished  the  traditions  and  maintained  the 
practices  of  their  tribe.  They,  we  may  believe, 
were  those  who  were  speciallv  called  on  to  sing 
to  their  conquerors  one  of  the  songs  of  Zion. 
It  is  noticeable,  however,  that  in  the  first  body 
of  returning  exiles  they  are  present  in  a  dis- 
proportionately small  numbi\r  (Ezr.  ii.  36-^2). 
Those  who  do  come  take  iheir  old  parts  at 
the  foundation  and  dedication  of  the  second 
Temple  (Ezr.  ill.  10,  vi.  18).  In  the  next 
movement  under  Ezra,  their  reluctance  (what- 
ever may  have  been  its  origin)  wan  even  more 
atronglv  marked.  None  of  them  presented 
themselves  at  the  first  great  gathering  (Ezr.  viii. 
15).  The  special  efforts  of  Ezra  did  not  suc- 
•ce^  in  bringing  together  more  than  38,  and 
their  place  had  to  be  filled  by  220  of  the  Nethi- 
nim  (ib.  20).  Those  who  returned  with  him 
resumed  their  functions  at  die  feast  of  Taber- 
nacles as  teachers  and  interpreters  (Neh.  viii.  7), 
and  those  who  were  most  active  in  that  work 
were  foremost  also  in  chanting  the  hymn-like 
prayer  which  appears  in  Neh.  ix.  as  the  last 
great  effort  of  Jewish  psalmody.  They  are 
recognized  in  the  great  national  covenant,  and 
the  offerings  and  tithes  which  were  their  due 
are  once  more  solemnly  secured  to  them  (Neh. 
X.  .37-39).  They  take  their  old  places  in  the 
Temple  and  in  the  villages  near  Jerusalem 


(Neh.  xil.  29),  and  are  present  in  ftill  arrar  at 
the  great  feast  of  the  Dedication  of  the  Wall. 
The  two  prophets  who  were  active  at  the  time 
of  the  Return,  Hag^  and  Zechariah,  if  they 
did  not  belong  to  the  tribe,  helped  it  forward 
in  the  work  of  restoration.  The  strongest 
measures  are  adopted  by  Nehemiah,  as  before 
by  Ezra,  to  guard  the  purity  of  their  blood 
from  the  contamination  of  mixed  marria^ 
(Ezr.  X.  23) ;  and  they  are  made  the  special 
guardians  of  the  holiness  of  the  Sabbath  (Neh. 
xiil.  22).  The  last  prophet  of  the  O.  T.  sees, 
as  part  of  his  vision  of  the  latter  days,  the 
time  when  the  Lord  **  shall  purify  the  sons  of 
Levi "  (Mai.  iu.  3).  The  guidance  of  theO.  T. 
fails  us  at  this  point,  and  the  history  of  the 
Levites  in  relation  to  the  national  life  becomes 
consequentlv  a  matter  of  inference  and  con- 
jecture. Tiae  synagogue  worship,  then  origi- 
nated, or  receiving  a  new  development,  was 
organized  irrespectively  of  them,  and  thus 
throughout  the  whot^  of  Palestine  there  were 
means  of  instruction  in  the  Law  with  which 
they  were  not  connected.  During  the  period 
that  followed  the  Captivity,  they  contributed  to 
the  formation  of  the  so-caUed  Great  Syna^gue. 
They,  with  the  priests,  theoretically  constituted 
and  practically  formed  the  majority  of  the  per- 
manent Sanhedrim,  and  as  such  had  a  lai^^ 
share  in  the  administration  of  justice  even  m 
capital  cases.  They  take  no  prominent  part 
in  the  MaocabsBan  struggles,  though  thejr  must 
have  been  present  at  the  great  purification  of 
the  Temple.  They  appear  but  seldom  in  the 
history  of  the  N.  T.  Wnere  we  meet  with  their 
names  it  is  as  the  type  of  a  formal  heartless 
worship,  without  svmpathy,  and  without  love 
fLuke  X.  32).  The  mention  of  a  Levite  of 
Cvprus  in  Acts  iv.  36  shows  that  the  chan^ 
of  the  previous  century  had  carried  that  tnbe 
also  into  "  the  dispersed  among  the  Gentiles." 
Later  on  in  the  history  of  we  first  century, 
when  the  Temple  had  received  its  final  com- 
pletion under  the  younger  Agrippa,  we  find 
one  section  of  the  tnbc  engaged  in  a  new  move- 
ment. With  that  strange  unconsciousness  of 
a  coming  doom  which  so  often  marks  the  last 
stage  of  a  decaying  system,  the  singers  of  the 
Temple  thought  it  a  fitting  time  to  apply  for 
the  right  of  wearing  the  same  linen  garment 
as  the  priests,  and  persuaded  the  Jung  that  the 
concession  of  this  privilege  would  be  the  glory 
of  his  reij^  (Joseph.  AnL  xx.  8,  §  6).  The 
other  Levites  at  the  same  time  asked  for  and 
obtained  the  privilege  of  joining  in  the  Temple 
choruses,  from  which  hitherto  they  had  been 
excluded.  The  destruction  of  the  Temple  so 
soon  after  they  had  attained  the  object  or  their 
desires  came  as  with  a  grim  irony  to  sweep 
away  their  occupation,  and  so  to  deprive  them 
of  every  vestiee  of  that  which  had  distinguished 
them  from  other  Israelites.  They  were  meiged 
in  the  crowd  of  captives  that  were  scattered 
over  the  Roman  world,  and  disappear  from  the 
stage  of  history.  Lookinc  at  the  long  history 
of  which  the  outline  has  been  here  traced,  we 
find  in  it  the  light  and  darkness,  the  good  and 
evil,  which  mingle  in  the  character  of  most 
corporate  or  caste  societies.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  Levites,  as  a  tribe,  tended  to  fall  into  a  for- 
mal worship,  a  narrow  and  exclusive  exaltation 
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of  themselves  and  of  their  country.  On  the 
otlier  liandy  we  must  not  forget  that  they  were 
ehosen,  together  with  the  priesthood,  to  bear 
witness  of  great  truths  which  uiigiit  other^vise 
have  perished  from  remembrance,  and  tliat  thoy 
bore  It  well  through  a  long  succession  of  ceu- 
turic^.  It  is  not  often,  in  tiie  history  of  the 
world,  nhat  a  religious  caste  or  order  hus  passed 
away  with  more  claims  to  the  respect  and  grati- 
tude of  mankind  than  the  tribe  of  IjQv'i. 

Iievitlcus.  The  Book,  which  is  so  called 
because  it  relates  princi]>a!ly  to  the  Levites  and 
priests,  con.sists  of  the  following  principal  sec- 
tions :  I.  The  laws  touching  sacrifices  (chap. 
i.-vii.).  II.  An  historical  section  containing, 
first,  the  consecration  of  Aaron  and  his  sons 
(chap,  vili.) ;  next,  his  first  offering  for  himself 
and  his  people  (chap.  Lx.) ;  and  lastly,  the  de- 
struction of  Nadab  and  Abihu,  the  sons  of 
Aaron,  for  their  presumptuous  ofience  (chap,  x.) 
m.  The  laws  concerning  purity  and  impurity, 
and  the  appropriate  sacrifices  and  onlinances 
for  putting  away  impurity  (chap,  xi.-xvi.). 
IV.  Laws  chiefly  intended  to  murk  the  separa- 
tion between  Israel  and  the  heathen  nations 
(chap,  xvii.-xx.).  V.  Laws  concerning  the 
priests  (xxi.,  xxii.) ;  and  certain  holy  days  and 
festivals  (xxiil.,  xxv.),  together  with  an  epi- 
sode (xxiv.).  The  section  extends  from  chap, 
xxi.  1  to  xxvi.  2.  VI.  Fromiscs  and  threats 
(xxvi.  2-46).  VII.  An  appendix  containing 
the  laws  concerning  vows  (xxvii.). 

The  integrity  of  tliis  book  is  very  generally 
admitted.  Those  critics  even  who  arc  in  favor 
of  different  documents  in  the  Pentateuch  assign 
nearly  the  whole  of  tliis  book  to  one  writer,  the 
Elohist,  or  author  of  the  or!  -.inal  docimient. 
We  must  not  quit  this  book  williout  a  word  on 
what  may  be  called  i  ts  spiritual  m<- an  ing.  That 
so  elabonvte  <  ritual  looked  Ix-yond  it.sclf  wo 
cannot  doubt.  It  was  a  prophecy  of  tilings  to 
come;  a  shadow  whereof  tlie  sub.itiuicc  was 
Christ  and  His  kingdom.  We  may  not  always 
be  able  to  say  what  the  exact  r.  l.ition  is  between 
the  ^7)6  and  the  antitype.  Cut  we  cannot  read 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  not  uci^nowledge 
that  the  Lcvitical  priests  "  served  the  pattern 
and  type  of  heavenly  things ;  *'  that  the  sacri- 
fices of  the  Law  point4>d  to  and  found  their  in- 
terpretation in  tlie  Lamb  of  God;  diu  the 
ordinances  of  outward  ])uriiication  signiiic-d  the 
true  inner  clciuisini^  of  the  heart  and  conscience 
from  dead  worlds  to  serve  tlie  living  God.  One 
idea,  moreover,  penetrates  the  whole  of  this  vast 
and  burdensome  ceremonial,  and  gives  it  a  real 
fi^lor^  even  apart  from  any  prophetic  significancre. 
Hoi  mess  is  its  character. 

Iiib^anus.  the  Greek  form  of  the  name 
LisBANOX  ( 1  Esd.  iv.  48,  v.  .')5  ;  2  Esd.  xv.  20 ; 
Jud.  i.  7;  Ecclus.  xxiv.  13,  1.  12).  Anti-Ljb- 
ANL's  occurs  only  in  Jud.  i.  7. 

Iiibertmes.  This  word  occurs  once  only 
in  the  N.  T.  (Acts  vi.  9).  The  question  is,  who 
were  these  "  Libertines,"  and  in  what  relation 
did  they  stand  to  the  others  who  are  mentioned 
with  them  ?  Of  the  name  itself  there  have  l)een 
several  explanations.  (1.)  The  other  names 
being  local,  this  also  has  been  referred  to  a 
town  of  Libertum  in  the  pro-consnlar  province 
of  A  frica.  —  ( 2. )  Conjectural  rea<l  i  ngs  have  been 
proposed,  but  every  rule  of  textual  criticism  is 


against  the  reception  of  a  reading  unsupported 
by  a  single  MS.  or  version.  —  (3.)  Taking  the 
word  in  its  received  meaning  as  ==  frccdnien, 
Liglitfoot  finds  in  it  a  description  of  natives  of 
Palestine,  who,  having  fallen  into  slaver}',  had 
been  manumitted  by  Jewish  masters.  —  (4.) 
Grotius  and  Vitringa  explain  the  word  as  de- 
scribing Italian  frcedmen  who  had  become  con- 
verts to  Judaism.  —  (5.)  The  earliest  explica- 
tion of  the  word  (Chrysost.)  is  also  that  which 
has  been  adopted  by  the  most  recent  authori- 
ties. The  Lihertini  arc  Jews  who,  having  been 
taken  prisonei-s  by  Pompey  and  other  iToman 
generals  in  the  Svrian  wars,  had  been  reduced 
to  slavery,  and  had  aflcnvards  been  emanci- 
pated, and  returned,  permanently  or  for  a  time, 
to  the  country  of  their  fathers. 

Xiib'liall.  a  city  which  lay  in  the  south-west 
pait  of  the  Holy  Land.  It  was  taken  by  Joshua 
immediately  after  the  rout  of  Beth-horon.  Lib- 
nah  belonged  to  the  district  of  the  Shcfelah,  tlie 
maritime  lowland  of  Judah,  among  the  cities  of 
which  district  it  is  enumerated  (Josh.  xv.  42). 
Libnali  was  appropriated,  with  its  "  suburbs," 
to  the  priests  (Josh.  xxi.  13 ;  1  Chr.  vi.  57).  In 
the  reign  of  Jehoram  tlie  son  of  Jehoshaphat,  it 
"  revolted  "  from  Judah  at  the  same  time  with 
Edom  (2  K.  viii.  22  ;  2  Chr.  xxi.  10) ;  but,  be- 
yond  tlie  fact  of  their  simultaneous  occurrence, 
there  is  no  apparent  connection  between  the  two 
events.  On  completing  or  relinquishing  the 
siege  of  Lachish  —  whicli  of  the  two  is  not  quite 
certain  —  Sennacherib  laid  siege  to  Libnah  (2  K. 
xix.  8 ;  Is.  xxxvii.  8).  It  was  the  native  place 
of  Hamutal,  or  Hamital,  the  queen  of  Josiah, 
and  mother  of  Jehoahaz  (2  K.  xxiii.  81)  and 
Zedckiah  (xxiv.  18;  Jcr.  lii.  1).  Libnah  is 
described  by  Euscbius  and  Jerome  in  the  Ono- 
vuisticon  merely  as  a  village  of  the  district  of 
Elcutl)cro}X}lis.  Its  site  has  hitherto  escaped 
not  only  discovery,  but,  until  lately,  even  con- 
jecturc.  PiX)fcssor  Stanley,  on  the  ground  of 
the  accordance  of  the  name  Libnah  (white)  with 
the  "  Blanchegarde  "  of  the  Crusaders,  and  of 
lx)th  with  the  appearance  of  the  place,  would 
locate  it  at  Tell  eS'Sqfieh,  a  whitc-faired  hill  5 
miles  N.  W.  of  Btit-jlhrin.  Van  do  Velde  places 
it  with  confidence  at  Ai'ak  el-Menskiyeh,  4  miles 
W.  of  Deit'jibrin ;  but  the  conjecture  must  be 
left  for  further  exploration. 

Iiib'Xiahy  one  of  the  stations  at  which  the 
Israelites  encamped,  on  their  journey  between 
the  wilderness  of  Sinai  and  Kadesh  (Num. 
xxxiii.  20,  21).  But  no  trace  of  the  name  has 
yet  been  discovered;  and  the  only  conjecture 
which  appears  to  have  been  made  concerning  it 
is  that  it  was  identical  with  Laban,  mentioned 
in  Dcut.  i.  I. 

Iiib'ni.  L  The  eldest  son  of  Gcrshom,  the 
son  of  Levi  (Ex.  vi.  17;  Num.  iii.  18 ;  I  Chr. 
vi.  17,  20),  and  ancestor  of  the  family  of  the 
LiBNiTES.  — 2.  The  son  of  Mahli,  or  Mahali, 
son  of  Merari  (1  Chr.  vi.  29 ),  as  the  Text  at 

})resent  stands.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
le  is  the  same  with  tne  preceding,  and  that 
sometliing  has  been  omitted  (comp.  ver.  29 
with  20,  42). 

Lib'nites,  the,  the  descendants  of  Libni, 

eldest  son  of  Gcrshom  (Num.  iii.  21,  xxvi.  58). 

Iiib'ya  occurs  only  in  Acts  ii.  10,  in  th« 

periphrasis  "  tlie  parts  of  Libya  about  Cyrene," 
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-which  obvioiisly  means  the  Cyrenaica.  The 
name  Libya  is  applied  by  the  Ureek  and  Ro- 
man writers  to  the  African  continent,  generally, 
however,  excluding  Egypt 

Iiioe  (Heb.  cinnim,  cinndm).  This  word  oc- 
curs in  the  A.  V.  only  in  Ex.  viii.  16-18,  and 
in  Ps.  cv.  31 ;  both  of  which  passages  have  refer- 
ence to  the  Uiird  groAt  plague  of  Egypt.  The 
Hebrew  word  ^  which,  with  some  slight  vari- 
ation, occurs  only  in  Ex.  viii.  16-18,  and  in 
Fa.  cv.  31  — has  given  occasion  to  whole  pages 
of  discussion.  Some  commentators,  and  indeed 
modem  writers  generally,  suppose  that  gnats 
are  the  animals  intended  by  the  original  word ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Jewish  rabbis, 
Josephus,  and  others,  are  in  favor  of  the  trans- 
lation. The  old  versions  are  claimed  by  Bo- 
chart  as  supporting  the  opinion  that  lice  are 
here  intended.  Another  writer  believes  he  can 
identify  the  ciTmim  with  some  worm-like  crea- 
tures (perhaps  some  kind  of  ScohpendridtB) 
called  tarrerUeSy  mentioned  in  Vinisaufs  account 
of  the  expedition  of  Richard  I.  into  the  Holy 
Land,  and  which,  by  their  bites  during  the  night- 
time, occasion  extreme  pain.  CEdmann  is  of 
opinion  that  the  species  of  mosquito  denoted 
by  the  cinnim  is  probably  some  minute  kind 
allied  to  the  Culex  reptana,  S.  puliooriSf  of  Lin- 
niBus ;  but  no  proof  at  all  can  be  brought  for- 
ward in  support  of  this  theory.  On  the  whole, 
this  much  appears  certain,  that  those  commen- 
tators who  aisert  that  dnnim.  means  ffnats  have 
arrived  at  this  conclusion  without  sufficient  au- 
thority :  they  have  based  their  ar^ments  solely 
on  the  evidence  of  the  LXX.,  mough  it  is  by 
no  means  proved  that  the  Greek  wora  used  by 
these  translators  has  any  reference  to  gnats,  it 
appears  therefore  that  there  is  not  sufficient  au- 
thority for  departing  from  the  translation  of  the 
A.  v.,  which  renders  the  Hebrew  word  hyltce. 

liieutenailts.  The  Hebrew  achashdarpan 
was  the  official  title  of  the  satraps  or  viceroys 
who  governed  the  provinces  of  the  Persian  em- 
pire ;  it  is  rendered  "  lieutenant "  in  Esth.  iii. 
12,  viii.  9,  ix.  3 ;  Ezr.  viiL  36 ;  and  "  prince  " 
in  Dan.  iii.  2,  vi.  1,  &c. 

Iiight.  At  first  sight,  the  Mosaic  account 
of  creation  seems  to  make  the  production  of 
Ught  precede  the  existence  of  the  sun.  If,  how- 
ever, we  are  permitted  to  consider  Gen.  i.  2  as 
denoting  the  reduction  of  a  portion  of  the 
earth's  surface  to  a  chaotic  state  by  volcanic 
agency,  —  **  The  earth  beoatme  empty  ctnd  cfeoof- 
tated^—the  difficulty  will  be  obviated.  The 
dawn  of  light  on  the  first  day  results  from  the 
dispersion  of  volcanic  smoke,  ashes,  scorise,  &c., 
which  sometimes  produce  midnight  darkness  at 
noonday.  The  evolution  of  the  firmament 
(Gen.  i.  6)  is  the  result  of  the  rising  of  the  dense 
mists,  in  the  form  of  clouds,  into  the  sky.  The 
creation  of  the  heavenly  bodies  is  the  result  of 
the  breaking-away  of  the  clouds,  and  oomingoiU 
oi  the  sun.  Changes  of  this  kind  are  common- 
ly described  in  odier  parts  of  Scripture  as  cre- 
ations. God  ia  said  to  make  the  sunrise,  the 
dayspring,  the  stars,  &c.,  every  day,  as  much 
as  on  the  fourth  day.  Light,  in  what  we  may 
call  the  emblematic  blazonry  of  nature,  is  the 
rapresentatiye  of  truth.  The  sun  sustains  a 
raation  to  the  natural  world,  designedly  analo- 
foiia  to  that  of  God  to  the  moral  nniverse. 
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**  God  is  a  Sun,"  "  Our  God  is  a  consuming 
fire,"  "  God  is  Light,  and  in  Him  is  no  darkness 
at  all."  As  all  light  emanates  from  the  sun,  so 
all  truth  proceeds  from  God.  As  light  is  adapt- 
ed to  the  eye,  so  truth  is  adapted  to  the  mind. 
That  this  analogy  is  not  fanciful,  but  the  ne- 
cessary result  of  a  law  of  nature,  appears  from 
the  fact,  that,  in  all  languages,  light  is  used  aji 
the  synonyme  of  truth.  Nor  is  it  even  conceiva- 
ble that  a  language  should  be  framed  in  which 
darkness  should  be  made  the  emblem  of  truth, 
and  lifi'ht  the  emblem  of  falsehood.  Starting 
from  uie  sun,  and  tracing  out  the  analogy  in 
various  directions,  we  find  that  all  nature  is 
really  emblematic,  —  a  vast  complex  analogon 
of  the  spiritual  universe ;  and  as  this  could  not 
be  by  cnance,  so  we  are  distinctly  assured  it 
was  by  design.  "And  God  said, ...  let  them 
be  FOB  SIGNS,  and  for  seasons,"  &c.  — Ed. 

Iiign  Aloes.    [Aloes.] 

Icigure  (Heb.  le^m).  A  precious  stone 
mentioned  in  Ex.  xxviii.  19,  xxxix.  12,  as  the 
first  in  the  third  row  of  the  high-priest's  breast- 
plate. It  is  impossible  to  say,  with  any  cer- 
tainty, what  stone  is  denoted  by  the  Heb.  term ; 
but  perhaps  tourmaline^  or,  more  definitely,  the 
red  variety,  known  as  rubellitef  has  better  claims 
than  those  of  any  other  mineral.  Rubellite  is 
a  hard  stone,  and  used  as  a  gem,  and  is  some- 
times sold  for  red  Bapphire, 

Iiik'hiy  a  Manassite,  son  of  Shemida,  the 
son  of  Manasseh  (1  Chr.  vii.  19). 

Idly  (Heb.  shuahan,  Meluum&h),    The  He- 
brew word  is  rendered  "  rose  "  in  the  Chaldee 
Targum,  and  by  Maimonides  and  other  rabbini- 
cal writers,  with  the  exception  of  Kimchi  and 
Ben  Melech,  who,  in  1  K.  vii.  19,  translated  it 
by  "  violet."    But  «ptiw,  or  "  lily,"  is  the  uni- 
form  rendering  of  the  LXX.,  and  is  in  all 
probability  the  true  one,  as  it  is  supported  by 
the  analogy  of  the  Arabic  and  Persian  tuaan, 
which  has  the  same  meaning  to  this  day,  and 
by  the  existence  of  the  same  word  in  Syriac  and 
Coptic.    But,  although  there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  word  denotes  some  plant  of  the  lily  species, 
it  is  b^  no  means  certain  what  individual  of  this 
class  It  especially  designates.    Father  Souciet 
labored  to  prove  that  the  lily  of  Scripture  is  the 
**  crown-imperial."    But  there  is  no  proof  that 
it  was  at  any  time  common  in  Palestine.    Di- 
osoorides  (i.  62)  bears  witness  to  the  beauty  of 
the  lilies  of  Syria  and  Pisidia,  fipom  which  the 
best  perfume  was  made.    If  the  tk&Mn  or  $kd- 
shann&h  of  the  0.  T.  and  the  Kpivw  of  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount  be  identical,  which  there 
seems  no  reason  to  doubt,  the  plant  designated 
by  these  terms  must  have  been  a  conspicuous 
object  on  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret 
(Matt.  yi.  28;  Luke  xii.  27):    it  must  have 
flourished  in  the  deep  broad  valleys  of  Palestine 
(Cant.  ii.  I ),  among  the  thorny  shrubs  (i&.  ii.  2) 
and  pastures  of  the  desert  (ib.  ii.  16,  iv.  5, 
yi.  3),  and  must  have  been  remarkable  for  its  rap- 
id and  luxuriant  growth  (Hos.  xiv.  5;  Ecclus. 
xxxix.  14).    That  its  flowers  were  brilliant  in 
color  would  seem  to  be  indicated  in  Matt  vi. 
28,  where  it  is  compared  with  the  goi^geous  robM 
of  Solomon  ;  and  that  this  color  was  scarlet  or 
purple  is  implied  in  Cant.  v.  1 3.    There  appears 
to  be  no  species  of  lily  which  so  completely 
answers  all  these  reqnirementt  as  the  UUum 
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Chaiadonkum,  or  Scarlet  Itlartagon,  which 
grows  in  profuBion  in  the  Levant  But  direct 
evidence  on  the  point  is  still  to  be  desired  fW)n] 
the  observation  of  travellers.  The  Phoenician 
architects  of  Solomon's  temple  decorated  the 
capitals  of  the  columns  with  "  lily-work/'  that 
is,  with  leaves  and  flowers  of  the  lily  (1  K.  vii.), 
corresponding  to  the  lotus-headed  capitals  of 
Egyptian  architecture.  The  rim  of  tne  **  hrsr 
zcn  sea  "  was  possibly  wrought  in  the  form  of 
the  recurved  maigin  of  a  lily  flower  (1  K. 
vii.  26). 

Iiime*  This  substance  is  noticed  onl^  three 
times  in  the  Bible,  viz.  in  Deut.  xxvii.  2,  4 
(A.  V.  "plaster"),  in  Is.  xxxiii.  12,  and  in 
Am.  ii.  1. 

Iiineil.  Five  different  Hebrew  words  are 
thus  rendered,  and  it  is  difficult  to  assign  to 
each  its  precise  significance.  With  regftfd  to 
the  Greek  words  so  translated  in  the  N.  T.  there 
is  little  ambiguity.  1 .  As  Egypt  was  the  great 
centre  of  the  linen  manufacture  of  antiquity,  it  is 
in  connection  with  that  country  that  we  find  the 
first  allusion  to  it  in  the  Bible.  Joseph,  when 
promoted  to  the  dignity  of  ruler  of  the  land 
of  Egypt,  was  arrayed  "  in  vestures  of  Jine 
linen  ^  (sA^,  marg.  '^silk,"  Gen.  xli.  42) ;  and 
among  the  oflbrings  for  the  tabernacle  of  the 
things  which  the  Israelites  had  brought  out 
of  Enrpt  were  "  blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet, 
and  Jme  linen"  (Ex.  xxv.  4,  xxxv.  6). — 2.  But 
in  Ex.  xxviii.  42,  and  Lev.  vi.  10,  the  drawers 
of  the  priests  and  their  flowing  robes  are  said  to 
be  of  linen  {bad) ;  and  the  tunic  of  the  high- 
priest,  his  girdle  and  mitre,  which  he  wore  on 
the  day  of  atonement,  were  made  of  the  same 
material  (Lev.  xvi.  4).  From  a  comparison  of 
Ex.  xxviii.  42  with  xxxix.  28,  it  seems  clear 
that  bad  and  ifiesh  were  synonymous;  or,  if 
there  be  any  difference  between  them,  the  latter 
probably  denotes  the  spun  threads,  while  the 
former  is  the  linen  woven  fix>m  them.  The 
wise-hearted  among  the  women  of  the  congre- 

Stion  spun  the  flax  which  was  used  by  Bezar 
tl  and  Aholiab  for  the  hangings  of  the  tab- 
ernacle (Ex.  xxxv.  25) ;  and  the  making  of 
linen  was  one  of  the  occupations  of  women, 
of  whose  dress  it  formed  a  conspicuous  part 
(Prov.  xxxi.  22.  A.  V.  "  silk ; "  Ez.  xvi.  10,^  13 ; 
oomp.  Rev.  xviii.  16).  In  Ez.  xxvii.  7,shM  is 
enumerated  among  the  products  of  Egypt, 
which  the  Tyrians  imported  and  used  for  the 
sails  of  their  ships ;  and  the  vessel  constructed 
for  Ptolemy  Phiiopator  is  said  by  Athenssus  to 
have  had  a  sail  of  bymua.  In  no  case  is  bad 
used  for  other  than  a  dress  worn  in  religious 
ceremonies,  though  the  other  terms  rendered 
"  linen  "  are  applied  to  the  ordinary  dress  of 
women  and  persons  in  high  rank.  -^  3.  Biftt, 
always  translated  **  fine  linen,"  except  2  Chr. 
V.  12,  is  apparently  a  late  word,  and  probably 
the  same  with  the  Greek  Pvoaoc,  by  which  it  is 
represented  by  the  LXX.  It  was  used  for  the 
dresses  of  the  Levite  choir  in  the  temple  (2  Chr. 
V.  12),  for  the  loose  upper  garment  worn  by 
kings  over  the  close-fitting  tunic  ( 1  Chr.  xv.  27), 
and  for  the  veil  of  the  temple,  embroidered  by 
the  skill  of  the  Tyrian  artificers  (2  Chr.  iii.  14). 
Mordecai  was  arrayed  in  robes  of  fine  linen  (buts) 
and  purple  (Esth.  viii.  15)  when  honored  by  the 
Fenian  lung ;  and  the  dnss  of  the  rich  man  in  | 


the  parable  was  purple  and  /Em  Imen  (/96ooo{; 
Luke  xvi.  19).  "  Fine  linen,  with  pmqple  and 
silk,  are  enumerated  in  Rev.  xviii.  12  as  among 
the  merchandise  of  the  mystical  Babylon. — 4. 
Etun  occurs  but  once  (Prov.  vii.  16),  and  there 
in  connection  with  Egypt  It  was  probably  a 
kind  of  thread,  made  or  fine  Egyptian  flax,  and 
used  for  ornamenting  the  coverings  of  beds  with 
tapestry-work.     Schultens  (Prov.  vii.  16)  sng- 

Sists  tnat  the  Greek  etvduv  is  derived  from  the 
ebrew  aadint  which  is  used  of  the  thirty  linen 
garments  which  Samson  promised  to  his  com- 
panions (Judg.  xiv.  12,  13).    It  was  made  by 


women  (Prov.  xxxi.  24),  and  used  for  girdles 
and  underj^arments  (Is.  iii.  23 ;  comp.  Mark 
xiv.  51).  Linen  was  used  for  the  winding- 
sheets  of  the  dead  by  the  Hebrews  as  well  as  by 
the  Greeks  (Bfatt  xxvii.  59;  Mark  xv.  46"; 
Luke  xxiii.  53 ;  Hom.  11.  xviii.  353,  xxiii.  254 ; 
comp.  Eur.  Boock.  819).  Towels  were  made 
of  it  (John  xiii.  4, 5),  and  napkins  (John  xi.  44), 
like  the  coarse  linen  of  the  Egyptians.  The 
dress  of  the  poor  (Ecclus.  xl.  4)  was  probably 
unbleached  flax,  such  as  was  used  for  barbers' 
towels.  The  general  term  which  included  all 
those  already  mentio*isd  was  piiktehj  which  was 
employed  —  like  our  "  cotton  "  —  to  denote  not 
only  the  flax  (Judg.  xv.  14)  or  raw  material 
from  which  the  linen  was  made,  but  also  the 
plant  itself  (Josh.  ii.  6),  and  the  manufacture 
nom  it.  It  IS  generally  opposed  to  wool,  as  a 
vegetable  product  co  an  animal  (Lev.  xiii.  47, 
48, 52,59 ;  Deut.  xxii.  1 1 ;  Prov.  xxxi.  13  ;  Hos. 
ii.  5,  9),  and  was  used  for  nets  (Is.  xix.  9), 
girdles  ( Jer.  xiii.  1 ),  and  measuring  lines  (Ez. 
xl.  3),  as  well  as  for  the  dress  of  the  priests 
(Ez.  xliv.  17, 18).  From  a  comparison  of  the 
last  quoted  passases  with  Ex.  xxviii.  42,  and 
Lev.  vi.  10  fd),  XVI.  4,  23,  it  is  evident  that  bad 
and  jMteh  denote  the  same  material,  the  latter 
being  the  more  general  term.  It  is  equally 
apparent,  finom  a  comparison  of  Rev.  xv.  6  with 
XIX.  8, 14,  that  Xivoif  and  fivaaivou  are  esaentially 
the  same.  One  word  remains  to  be  noticed, 
which  our  A.  V.  has  translated  "  linen  yam  " 

il  K.  X.  28 ;  2  Chr.  i.  16),  brought  out  of 
^Kjrpt  by  Solomon's  merchants.  The  Hdirew 
miib«&,  or  mikv^,  is  explained  by  some  as  the 
name  of  a  place.  In  translating  the  word  *'  limm 
yam  "  the  A.  V.  followed  Junius  and  Tremel- 
lius.  From  time  immemorial,  Egypt  was  cele- 
brated for  its  linen  (Ez.  xxvii.  7T.  It  was  the 
dress  of  the  B^ptian  priests  (Her.  ii.  37,  81). 
Panopolis  or  Chemmis  (the  modem  AMmim) 
was  anciently  inhabited  by  linen-wearen  (Stra- 
bo,  xvii.  41,  p.  813).  According  to  Herodotus 
(ii.  86)  the  mummy-cloths  were  of  frynas.  Com- 
bining the  testimony  of  Herodotus  as  to  the 
mummy-doths  with  the  results  of  microscopic 
examination,  it  seems  clear  that  ftyams  was 
linen,  and  not  cotton. 

Lintel.  The  beam  which  forms  the  upper 
part  of  the  framework  of  a  door.  In  the  A.  V. 
^< lintel"  is  the  rendering  of  three  Hebrew 
words.  1 .  Ami  ( 1  K.  vi.  31 Y;  translated  "  pott  * 
throughout  Ez.  xl.,  xli.  The  trae  meaning  of 
this  word  is  extremely  doubtftil.  In  the  LaX. 
it  is  left  untranslated ;  and  in  the  Chaldce  ver- 
sion it  is  represented  bv  a  modificatioo  of  itself. 
The  A.  v.  of  1  K.  vi.  31,  '*  lintel,"  is  supported 
by  the  versions  of  Aqnila»  Symmarhna,  and 
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Theodotion  of  Ez.  x1.  21 ;  while  Kimcht  ex- 
plains it  generally  by  "  post."  J.  D.  Michaelis 
considers  it  to  be  the  tvmpanom  or  triangular 
area  of  the  pediment  above  a  gate,  supported 
hy  columns.  Gcsenius  arrives  at  the  concln- 
tiion  that  in  the  singular  it  denotes  the  wliole 
projecting  framework  of  a  door  or  gateway.  In 
the  pinnu  it  is  applied  to  denote  the  projections 
along  the  front  of  an  edifice  ornamented  with 
columns  or  palm-trees,  and  with  recesses  or 
intcrcolumniations  between  tliem  sometimes 
illod  up  by  windows.  Another  explanation 
still  is  that  of  Boettcher,  who  says  that  atfU  is 
the  projecting  entrance  —  and  passa^wall  — 
whicn  might  appropriately  be  divided  into  com- 
partments by  panellinff ;  and  this  view  is  adopt- 
ed by  Filrst.  —  2.  Caphtar  (Amos  ix.  1  ;  Zeph. 
ii.  14).  The  marginal  rendering,  "chapiter  or 
knop/'  of  both  these  passages  is  undoubtedly 
the  more  correct.  ^3.  MaJuodph  (Ex.  xii.  22, 
23) ;  also  rendered  "  upper  door-post "  in  Ex. 
xii.  7.  That  this  is  the  true  rendering  is  ad- 
mitted by  all  modem  philologists. 

Iii^nus,  a  Christian  at  Rome,  known  to  St 
Paul  and  to  Timothy  (2  Tim.  iv.  21).  That 
the  first  bishop  of  Rome  after  the  apostles  was 
named  Linus  is  a  statement  in  which  all  ancient 
writen  acree.  The  early  and  unequivocal  as- 
aertion  or  Irenasus,  corroborated  by  Ensebius 
and  Theodoret,  is  sufficient  to  prove  the  identity 
of  the  bishop  with  St.  Paul's  fViend.  The  date 
of  his  appointment,  the  duration  of  his  episco- 
pate, and  the  limits  to  which  his  episcopal 
authority  extended,  are  points  which  cannot 
be  reearded  as  absolutely  settled,  although  they 
have  oeen  discnssed  at  ereat  length.  Eusebius 
•nd  Theodoret,  followed  by  Baronius  and  Tillo- 
mont,  state  that  ho  became  bishop  of  Rome 
after  the  death  of  St  Peter.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  words  of  Irenieus  — "  [Peter  and 
Paul]  when  they  founded  and  built  up  the 
chureh  [of  RomeJ  committed  the  office  of  its 
episcopate  to  Linus" — certainly  admit,  or 
rather  imply  the  meaning,  that  oe  held  that 
office  before  the  death  of  St  Peter.  The  dura- 
tion of  his  episcopate  is  given  by  Eusebius  as 
A.D.  66-80;  by  Tillemont  as  66-78;  by  Ba- 
ronios  as  67-78;  and  by  Pearson  as  55-67. 
This  point  has  been  subsequently  considered 
by  Baratcrius,  who  gives  a.d.  56-67  as  the 
date  of  the  episcopate  of  Linus.  The  state- 
ment of  Ruffinus,  tnat  Linus  and  Cletus  were 
bishops  in  Rome  whilst  St  Peter  was  alive, 
has  been  quoted  in  support  of  a  theory  which 
sprang  up  in  the  17th  oenturv,  and  has  been 
recently  revived.  It  is  8npposc<t  that  Linus  was 
bishop  in  Rome  only  of  the  Christians  of  Gen- 
tile origin,  while  at  the  same  time  another 
bishop  exereised  the  same  authority  over  the 
Jewbh  Christians  there.  Linus  is  reckoned  by 
Pscndo-Hippolytus,  and  in  the  Greek  Afencea, 
among  the  seventy  disciples. 

Lion.  At  present  lions  do  not  exist  in 
Palestine,  thougn  they  are  said  to  be  found  in 
the  desert  on  the  road  to  Egypt  (Schwara, ' 
De$e.  of  Pid.:  see  Is.  xxx.  6).  'They  abonnd 
on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  between  Bns- 
aorah  and  Bagdad,  and  in  the  marshes  and 
jangles  near  the  rivers  of  Babylonia.  This 
speeies,  according  to  Layard,  is  without  the 
^•rk  aiad  shaggy  mane  of  the  Afirican  lion. 


though  he  adds  in  a  note  that  he  had  seen  liona, 
on  the  River  Karoon,  with  a  long  black  mane. 
But,  though  lions  have  now  disappeared  from 
Palestine,  thev  must  in  ancient  times  have  been 
numerous,  llie  names  Lebaoth  (Josh.  xv.  32), 
Beth-Lebaoth  (Josh.  xix.  6),  Arieh  (2  K.  xv. 
25),  and  Laish  (Judg.  xviii.  7 ;  1  Sam.  xxv,  44), 
were  probabl|r  derived  from  the  presence  of  or 
connection  with  lions,  and  point  to  the  fact  that 
the^  were  at  one  time  common.  They  had 
their  lain  in  the  forests,  which  have  vanished 
with  them  (Jer.  v.  6,  xii.  8 ;  Am.  iii.  4),  in  the 
tangled  brushwood  (Jer.  iv.  7,  xxv.  38;  Job 
xxxviii.  40),  and  in  the  caves  of  the  mountains 
(Cant  iv.  8;  Es.  xix.  9;  Nah.  ii.  12).  The 
cane-brake  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  the 
"pride "  of  the  river,  was  their  favorite  haunt 
(Jer.  xlix.  19,  1.  44;  Zech.  xi.  3).  The  lion 
of  Palestine  was  in  all  probability  the  Asiatic 
variety,  described  by  Aristotle  and  Pliny  as 
distinguished  by  its  short  curiy  mane,  and  by 
being  shorter  and  rounder  in  shape,  like  the 
sculptured  lion  found  at  Arban.  It  was  less 
daring  than  the  longer  maned  species ;  but  when 
driven  by  hnnser  it  not  only  ventured  to  attack 
the  fiocks  in  the  desert  in  presence  of  the  shep 
herd  (Is.  xxxi.  4 ;  1  Sam.  xvii.  34),  but  laid 
waste  towns  and  villages  (2  K.  xvii.  25,  26; 
Prov.  xxii.  13,  xxvi.  13),  and  devoured  men 
(1  K.  xiii.  24,  xx.  36 ;  2  K.  xvu.  25 ;  Ex.  xix. 
3,  6).  The  shepherds  sometimes  ventured  to 
encounter  the  lion  single-handed  ( I  Sam.  xvii. 
34) ;  and  the  vivid  figure  employed  by  Amos 
(ih.  12),  the  herdsman  of  Tekoa,  was  but  the 
transcript  of  a  scene  which  he  must  have  often 
witnessed.  At  other  times,  thev  pursued  the 
animal  in  large  bands,  raising  loud  shouts  to 
intimidate  him  (Is.  xxxi.  4),  and  drive  him 
into  the  net  or  pit  they  had  prepared  to  catch 
him  (Ez.  xix.  4,  8).  Benaian,  one  of  David's 
heroic  body-guard,  had  distinguished  himself 
bv  slajjring  a  lion  in  his  den  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  20). 
The  kings  of  Penia  had  a  menagerie  of  lions 
{adb,  Dan.  vi.  7,  &c.).  When  captured  alive, 
they  were  put  in  a  cage  (Ex.  xix.  9) ;  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  they  were  tamed.  The 
strength  (Judg.  xiv.  18 ;  Prov.  xxx.  30 ;  2  Sam. 
i.  23),  courage  (2  Sam.  xvii.  10 ;  Prov.  xxviii. 
I ;  Is.  xxxi.  9 ;  Nah.  ii.  11 ),  and  ferocity  (Gen. 
xlix.  9 ;  Num.  xxiv.  4)  of  the  lion  were  pro- 
verbial. The  "lion-faced"  warriors  of  Gad 
were  among  David's  most  valiant  troops  ( 1  Chr. 
xii.  8) ;  and  the  hero  Jndas  Biaecabieus  is  de- 
scribed as  "  like  a  lion,  and  like  a  lion's  whelp 
roaring  fbr  his  prev  "  (1  Mace.  iii.  4).  Among 
the  Hebrews,  and  throughout  the  O.  T.,  the  liou 
was  the  heraldic  device  of  the  princely  tribe  of 
Judah,  while  in  the  closing  book  of  the  canon 
it  received  a  deeper  significance  as  the  emblem 
of  him  who  "  prevailed  to  open  the  book  and 
loose  the  seven  seals  thereof'  (Rev.  v.  5).  On 
the  other  hand,  its  fierceness  and  cruelty  ren- 
dered it  an  appropriate  metaphor  for  a 'fierce 
and  malignant  enemy  (Ps.  vii.  2,  xxii.  21,  Ivii. 
4  ;  2  Tim.  iv.  17),  and  hence  for  the  arch-fiend 
himself  (I  Pet  v.  8).  The  figure  of  the  lion 
was  employed  as  an  ornament  M)th  in  arehited- 
ure  and  sculpture. 

Iiitter.  Found  only  in  Is.  Ixri.  20.  Heb. 
7Vn6,  elsewhere  translated  wo^dr.  Num.  vii.  3. 
PaUnqnins,  borne  upon  the  siioiilderB  of  man. 
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were  common  among  tlie  Egyptians.  It  is 
probable  that  the  Hebrews  made  nse  of  others 
orawn  by  beasts ;  see  Cant.  iii.  9,  where  the  word 
rendered  "chaiiot"  literally  signifies  a  moving 
coach,  or  sedan.  Litters  of  various  kinds  are 
still  in  use  in  Palestine  and  the  neighboring 
countries,  where  there  are  essentially  the  same 
conditions  of  domestic  life,  the  same  manners 
and  customs,  as  in  ancient  times.  —  £d. 

lAss^BXd  (Heh,  letddh).  The  Hebrew  word, 
which  with  its  English  rendering  occurs  only 
in  Lev.  xi.  30,  apj)ears  to  be  correctly  translat- 
ed in  the  A.  V.  Lizards  of  various  kinds  abound 
in  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Arabia.  All  the  old 
versions  agree  in  identifying  the  Idddh  with  some 
Murumf  and  some  concur  as  to  the  particular 
genus  indicated.  The  LXX.,  the  Vulg.,  the 
Targ.  of  Jonathan,  with  the  Arabic  versions, 
understand  a  lizard  by  the  Hebrew  word.  The 
Syriac  has  a  word  which  is  generally  translated 
aakunander,  but  probably  this  name  was  applied 
also  to  the  lizard.  The  Greek  word,  witn  its 
slight  variations  which  the  LXX.  use  to  express 
the  letadh,  appears  from  what  may  be  ^thered 
from  Aristotle,  and  perhaps  also  from  its  deri- 
vation, to  point  to  some  lizard  belonging  to  the 
Gtckoiida,  Bochart  has  successfufly  argued 
that  the  lizard  denoted  by  the  Hebrew  word  is 
that  kind  which  the  Arabs  call  vachanif  the 
translation  of  which  term  is  thus  given  by  Go- 
lius :  "  An  animal  like  a  lizard,  of  a  red  color, 
and  adhering  to  the  ground,  dbojooiuive  venenum 
insoirot  auemcunque  contigerit"  This  description 
will  be  found  to  agree  with  the  character  of  the 
Fan-foot  Lizard  (Ptyodactyhu  Gecko),  which  is 
common  in  Egypt  and  in  parts  of  Arabia,  and 
perhaps  is  also  found  in  Palestine.  It  is  reddish 
Drown,  spotted  vrith  white.  The  Gecko  lives 
on  insects  and  worms,  which  it  swallows  whole. 
The  name  is  derived  from  the  peculiar  sound 
which  some  of  the  species  utter.  They  belong 
to  the  sub-order  Paa^gkna,  order  Sawra,  They 
are  oviparous,  producing  a  round  egg  with  a 
hard  caJcareous  shell. 

Lo-am'mi,  U.  "  not  my  people,"  the  fig- 
urative name  eiven  by  the  prophet  Hosea  to 
his  second  son  by  Gomer,  the  daughter  of  Dib- 
laim  (Hos.  i.  9),  to  denote  the  rejection  of  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  by  Jehovah.  Us  significance 
is  explained  in  ver.  9,  10. 

Loan.  The  law  of  Moses  did  not  contem- 
plate any  raisine  of  loans  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  capitd,  a  condition  perhaps  alluded 
to  in  the  parables  of  the  "  pearl "  and  "  hidden 
treasure  '^  ( Matt  xiii.  44, 45 ) .  Such  persons  as 
bankers  and  sureties,  in  the  commercial  sense 
(Prov.  xxii.  26 ;  Neh.  v.  3),  were  unknown  to 
the  earlier  a^  of  the  Hebrew  commonwealth. 
The  Law  strictly  forbade  any  interest  to  be  taken 
for  a  loan  to  anv  poor  person,  and  at  first,  as  it 
seems,  even  in  the  case  of  a  foreigner ;  but  this 
prohibition  was  afterwards  limited  to  the  He- 
Drews  only,  from  whom,  of  whatever  rank,  not 
only  was  no  usury  on  any  pretence  to  be  ex- 
acted, but  relief  to  the  poor  oy  wav  of  loan  was 
enjoined,  and  excuses  for  evamng  tKis  duty  were 
forbidden  (Ex.  xxii.  25  ;  Lev.  xxv.  35,37 ;  Deut. 
XV.  8,  7-10,  xxiii.  19,  20).  As  commerce  in- 
creased, the  practice  of  usury,  and  so  also  of 
snremhip,  grew  up ;  but  the  exaction  of  it  from 
a  Hebrew  i^pears  to  have  been  regarded  to  a 


late  period  as  discreditable  (Prov.  vL  1,  4,  :u 
15,  xvii.  18,  XX.  16,  xxii.  26;  Ps.  xv.  5,  xxvii. 
13 ;  Jer.  xv.  10;  Ez.  xviii.  13,  xxii.  12).  Sy8> 
tematic  breach  of  the  law  in  this  respect  was 
corrected  b^  Nehemiah  after  the  return  finom 
captivity  (Neh.  v.  1 ,  13).  The  money-changers, 
who  had  seats  and  tables  in  the  Temple,  were 
traders,  whose  profits  arose  chiefly  from  the  ex- 
change of  money  with  those  who  came  to  pay 
their  annual  half-shekel.  In  making  loans,  no 
prohibition  is  pronounced  in  the  Law  against 
taking  a  pledge  of  the  borrower;  but  certain 
limitations  are  prescribed  in  favor  of  the  poor. 
1.  The  outer  garment,  if  taken  in  pledge,  was 
to  be  returned  before  sunset.  2.  llie  prohibi- 
tion was  absolute  in  the  case  of  (a)  the  widow's 
garment  (Deut.  xxiv.  17),  and  (6)  a  millstone 
of  either  kind  (Deut.  xxiv.  6).  3.  A  creditor 
was  forbidden  to  enter  a  house  to  reclaim  a 
pledge,  but  was  to  stand  outside  till  the  borrow- 
er should  come  forth  to  return  it  (Dent.  xxiv. 
10,  11).  4.  The  original  Roman  law  of  debt 
permitted  the  debtor  to  be  enslaved  by  his  cred- 
itor until  the  debt  was  discharged ;  and  he  might 
even  be  put  to  death  by  him.  The  Jewish  law, 
as  it  did  not  forbid  temporary  bondage  in  the 
case  of  debtors,  so  it  foroade  a  Hebrew  debtor 
to  be  detained  as  a  bondsman  loneer  than  ^e 
7th  year,  or  at  fiyrthest  the  year  of  Jubilee  (Ex. 
xxi.  2 ;  Lev.  xxt.  39,  42 ;  Deut.  xv.  9). 

Loaves.    [Bread.] 

Lock.  Where  European  locks  have  not  been 
introduced,  the  locks  of  Eastern  houses  are  usu- 
ally of  wood,  and  consist  of  a  partly  hollow  bolt 
from  14  inches  to  2  feet  long  for  external  doors  or 
gates,  or  from  7  to  9  inches  for  interior  doors. 
The  bolt  passes  throtigh  a  groove  in  a  piece 
attached  to  the  door  into  a  socket  in  the  door- 
post In  the  groove-piece  are  frt>m  4  to  9 
small  iron  or  wooden  sliding  pins  or  wires, 
which  drop  into  corresponding  noles  in  the  bolt, 
and  fix  it  m  its  place. 

Locusty  a  well-known  insect,  which  com- 
mits terrible  ravages  on  vegetation  in  the  coun- 
tries which  it  visits.  In  the  Bible  Uiere  are 
frequent  allusions  to  locusts ;  and  there  are  nine 
or  ten  Hebrew  words  which  are  supposed  to 
denote  difierent  varieties  or  species  of  this  fam- 
ily. The  most  destructive  of  the  locust  tribe 
that  occur  in  the  Bible  lands  are  the  (Edipoda 
miffratoria  and  the  Acridium  pereariman  ;  and  as 
both  these  species  occur  in  Syria  and  Arabia, 
&c.,  it  is  most  probable  that  one  or  other  ii 
denoted  in  those  passages  which  speak  of  the 
dreadful  devastations  committed  by  these  in- 
sects. Locusts  occur  in  great  numbers,  and 
sometimes  obscure  the  sun  (Ex.  x.  15;  Jer. 
xlvi.  23;  Jud^.  vi.  5,  vii.  12;  Joel  ii.  10;  Nah. 
iii.  15).  Their  voracity  is  alluded  to  in  Ex.  x. 
12,  15 ;  Joel  i.  4,  7,  12,  and  ii.  3 ;  Dent  xxviii. 
38 ;  Ps.  Ixxviii.  46,  cv.  34 ;  Is.  xxxiii.  4.  Th^are 
compared  to  horses  (Joel  ii.  4 ;  Rev.  ix.  7 ).  They 
make  a  foariul  noise  in  their  flight  (Joel  ii.  5 ; 
Rev.  ix.  9).  They  have  no  king  (Pror.  xxx. 
27).  Their  irresistible  progress  is  referred  to 
in  Joel  ii.  8,  9.  They  enter  dwellings,  and  de- 
vour even  the  woodwork  of  houses  (Ex.  x.  6 ; 
Joel  ii.  9,  10).  They  do  not  fly  in  the  night 
(Nah.  iii.  17).  The  sea  destroys  the  greater 
number  (Ex.  x.  19;  Joel  ii.  20).  Their  dead 
bodies  taint  the  air  (Joel  ii.  20).    The  fl^ht  of 
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18  thus  described  by  M.  Olivier  ( Vojfoae 
'Empire    Othoman,  i.  434) :  "  With   the 


Ifpctuts 
^ans  V 

burning  south  winds  (of  Syria)  there  come  from 
the  interior  of  Arabia  and  from  the  most  south- 
em  parts  of  Persia  clouds  of  locusts  [Acridium 
peregrinum),  whose  ravages  to  these  countries 
are  as  erievous  and  nearly  as  sudden  as  those 
of  the  heaviest  hail  in  Europe.     We  witnessed 
them  twice.    It  is  difficult  to  express  the  efiect 
produced  on  us  bv  the  sight  of  the  whole  atmos- 
phere filled  on  all  sides  and  to  a  great  height 
oy  an  innumerable  quantity  of  these  insects, 
whoie  flight  was  slow  and  uniform,  and  whose 
noise  resembled  that  of  rain :  the  sky  was  dark- 
ened, and  the  light  of  the  sun  considerably 
weakened.    In  a  moment  the  terraces  of  the 
bouses,  the  streets,  and  all  the  fields,  were  cov- 
ered by  these  insects ;  and  in  two  days  thev  had 
nearly  devoured  all  the  leaves  of  the  plants. 
Happily  they  lived  but  a  short  time,  and  seemed 
to  nave  migrated  only  to  reproduce  themselves 
and  die ;  in  fact,  nearly  all  those  we  saw  the 
next  day  had  paired,  and,  the  day  following, 
the  fields  were  covered  with  their  dead  bodies/' 
Locusts  were  used  as  food  (Lev.  xi.  21,  22; 
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Matt.  iii.  4;  SCark  i.  6).  There  are  difierent 
ways  of  preparing  locusts  for  food :  sometimes 
thev  are  ground  and  pounded,  and  then  mixed 
with  flour  and  water,  and  made  into  cakes,  or 
they  are  salted  and  then  eaten;  sometimes 
smoked ;  boiled  or  roasted ;  stewed,  or  fried  in 
butter.  From  ignorance  of  this  fact,  some  per- 
sons have  erroneously  asserted  that  the  locusts 
which  formed  part  of  the  food  of  the  Baptist 
were  not  the  insect  of  that  name,  but  the  lonf 
sweet  pods  of  the  locust-tree, "  St.  John's  bread, 
as  the  monks  of  Palestine  call  it 

IjOdy  a  town  of  Benjamin,  stated  to  have 
been  founded  by  Shamed  or  Shamer  (1  Chr. 
viii.  12 ;  Ezr.  ii.  33;  Neh.  vii.  37,  xi.  35).  Lod 
has  retained  its  name  almost  unaltered  to  the 
present  day :  it  is  now  called  Didd,  but  is  most 
mmiiiar  to  us  from  its  occurrence  in  its  Greek 
garb,  as  Ltdda,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

laO'^-debary  a  place  named  with  Mahanaim, 
Rogelim,  and  other  trans-Jordanic  towns  (2 
8am.  xvii.  27),  and  therefore  no  doubt  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Jordan.  It  was  the  native 
place  of  Biachir-ben-Ammiel  (ix.  4,  5).  Lo- 
debar  receives  a  bare  mention  in  the  Onomasti- 
con^  nor  has  any  trace  of  the  name  been  encoun- 
tered by  any  later  traveller.  Indeed  it  has 
probably  never  been  sought  for. 

LodgOy  to.  This  word  in  the  A.  V. — 
with  one  exception  only,  to  be  noticed  below 
—  is  used  to  translate  the  Hebrew  verb  lim  or 
/in,  which  has,  at  least  in  the  narrative  portions 
•f  the  Bible,  idmost  invariably  the  rorce  of 
"  passing  tbe  night."    The  same  Hebrew  word 


is  otherwise  translated  in  the  A.  V.  by  "lie  all 
night"  (2  Sam.  xii.  16 ;  Cant  i.  13;  Job  xxix. 
19);  "tarry  the  night"  (Gen.  xix.  2;  Judg. 
xix.  10 ;  Jer.  xiv.  8) ;  "  remain,"  i.e.  until  the 
morning  (£x.  xxiii.  18).  The  one  exception 
above  named  occurs  in  Josh.  ii.  1,  where  the 
word  in  the  original  is  a  word  elsewhere  ren- 
dered "  to  lie,"  generally  in  allusion  to  sexual 
intercourse. 
Loft.    [HousK.] 

laOg.      [WBIOHTS  AKD  MEASURES.] 

IiO  iSy  the  grandmother  of  Timothy,  and 
doubtless  the  mother  of  his  mother  Eunice 
(2  Tim.  i.  5).  It  seems  likely  that  XiOis  had 
resided  long  at  Lystra ;  and  almost  certain  that 
from  her,  as  well  as  from  Eunice,  Timothv 
obtained  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Jewish 
Scriptures  (2  Tim.  iii.  15). 


uniform  renaenng 

of  the  Heb.  JehovSh,  which  would  be  more  prop- 
erly represented  as  a  proper  name.  The  rever- 
ence which  the  Jews  entertained  for  the  sacred 
name  of  God  forbade  them  to  pronounce  it; 
and  in  reading  they  substituted  for  it  either 
Addndt,  "  Lord,"  or  Eidhim,  "  God,"  according 
to  the  vowel-points  by  which  it  was  accompa- 
nied. The  title  Ad&nai  is  also  rendered  **  Lord  " 
in  the  A.  V.,  though  this,  as  anplied  to  God,  is 
of  infrequent  occurrence  in  the  historical  books. 
But  in  the  poetical  and  historical  books  it  is 
more  frequent,  excepting  Job,  where  it  occurs 
onlv  in  xxviii.  28,  and  the  Provew»,  Ecclesiastes, 
and  Song  of  Songs,  where  it  is  not  once  found. 
The  diflerence  between  Jehovah  and  Adonai  (or 
Adon)  is  generally  marked  in  the  A.  V.  by 
printing  tne  word  in  small  capitals  (Lord) 
when  it  represents  the  former  (Gen.  xv.  4,  &c.), 
and  with  an  initial  capital  only  when  it  is  the 
translation  of  the  latter  (Ps.  xcvii.  5  ;  Is.  i.  24, 
X.  16) ;  except  in  Ex.  xxiii.  17,  xxxiv.  23, 
where  "  the  Lord  God  "  should  be  more  con- 
sistently  "  the  Lord  Jehovah." 

Lord's  Day,  the*  It  has  been  questioned, 
though  not  seriously  until  of  late  years,  what 
is  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  If  Kvpuucfi  ^Huepoy 
which  occurs  m  one  passage  only  of  the  HoU 
Scripture,  Rev.  i.  10,  and  is,  in  our  EngHsk 
version,  translated  "the  Lord's  Day."  The 
general  consent  both  of  Christian  antiquity 
and  of  modem  divines  has  referred  it  to  the 
weekly  festival  of  our  Lord's  resurrection,  and 
identified  it  with  **  the  first  day  of  the  week," 
or  "Sunday,"  of  ever  age  of  the  Chureh. 
But  die  views  antagor  atic  to  this  general  con- 
sent deserve  at  least  a  passing  notice.  1 .  Some 
have  supposed  St.  Jonn  to  be  speaking,  in  the 
passage  alx)ve  referred  to,  of  the  Sabbath,  be* 
cause  that  institution  is  called  in  Isaiah  Iviii. 
13,  by  the  Almiffhtv  Himself,  "My  holy  day." 
To  this  it  is  replied,  If  St.  John  had  intended 
to  specify  the  Sabbath,  he  would  surely  have 
used  that  word,  which  was  by  no  means  obso- 
lete, or  even  obsolescent,  at  the  time  of  his 
composing  the  Book  of  the  Revelation.  2. 
Another  theory  is,  that,  by  "  the  Lord's  Day," 
St.  John  intended  "  the  day  of  judgment,"  to 
which  a  large  portion  of  the  Book  of  Revclar 
tion  may  m  conceived  to  refer.  3.  A  third 
opinion  is,  that  St  John  intended,  by  "tbs 
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Lord's  Day/'  that  on  which  the  Lord's  resnr- 
rection  was  annuaUy  oelebratedy  or,  as  we  now 
term  it,  Easter  Day.  Supposing  that  v  l^vpuu^ 
ll^pu  of  St.  John  is  the  Lord's  Day,  what 
do  we  gather  from  Holy  Scripture  concerning 
that  institution  i  How  is  it  spoken  of  by  early 
writers  up  to  the  time  of  Constantine  ?  What 
change,  if  any,  was  wrought  upon  it  by  the 
celebrated  edict  of  that  emperor,  whom  some 
have  decUrcd  to  have  been  its  originator? 
1.  Scripture  says  very  little  concerning  it; 
but  that  little  seems  to  indicate  that  the  di- 
Tinely  inspired  apostles,  by  their  practice  and 
by  their  precepts,  marked  the  first  day  of  the 
week  as  a  day  for  meeting  together  to  break 
bread,  for  communicating  and  receiving  in- 
struction, for  laying  up  oiferings  in  store  for 
charitable  purposes,  for  occupation  in  holv 
thought  ana  prayer.  The  first  day  of  the  week 
so  devoted  seems  also  to  have  been  the  day  of 
the  Lord's  Resurrection.  The  Lord  rose  on 
the  first  day  of  the  week,  and  apixsarcd,  on  the 
▼ery  day  of  His  rising,  to  His  followers  on  five 
distinct  occasions, — to  Mary  Magdalene,  to 
the  other  women,  to  the  two  disciples  on  the 
road  to  Emmaus,  to  St.  Peter  separately,  to  ten 
apostles  collected  together.  After  eight  days, 
that  is,  according  to  the  ordinary  reckoning, 
on  the  first  day  of  the  next  week,  He  appear^ 
to  the  eleven.  On  the  day  of  Pentecost,  which 
In  that  year  fell  on  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
"  they  were  all  with  one  accord  m  one  place," 
had  spiritual  gifts  conferred  on  them,  and  in 
their  turn  began  to  communicate  those  gifts,  as 
accompaniments  of  instruction,  to  others.  At 
Troas  (Acts  xx.  7),  many  years  after  the  oc- 
currence at  Pentecost,  when  Christianity  had 
begun  to  assume  sometliing  like  a  settled  form, 
St  Luke  records  the  following  circumstances. 
St.  Paul  and  his  companions  arrived  there,  and 
"  abode  seven  days.  And  upon  the  first  day 
of  the  week,  when  the  disciples  came  together 
to  break  bread,  Paul  preached  unto  them.  In 
1  Cor.  xvL  1,  2,  that  same  St.  Paul  writes 
thus :  "  Now  concerning  the  collection  for  the 
saints,  as  I  have  given  order  to  the  churches 
in  Qalatia,  even  so  do  ye.  Upon  the  first  day 
of  the  week,  let  every  one  of  you  lay  by  him 
in  store,  as  God  hath  prospered  him,  that  there 
be  no  gatherings  when  I  come."  In  Hcb.  x. 
25,  the  correspondents  of  the  writer  are  desired 
"  not  to  forasLke  the  assembling  of  themselves 
together,  as  the  manner  of  some  is,  but  to  ex- 
hort one  another,"  an  injunction  which  seems 
to  imply  that  a  regulai'  day  for  such  assembling 
existeid,  and  was  well  krown ;  for  otherwise  no 
rebuke  would  lie.  And  lastly,  in  the  passage 
given  above,  St.  John  describes  himself  as 
being  in  the  Spirit  "on  the  Lord's  Day."  Ta- 
ken separately,  perhaps,  and  even  all  together, 
these  passages  seem  scarcely  adequate  to  prove 
that  the  dedication  of  the  first  day  of  the  week 
to  the  purposes  above  mentioned  was  a  matter 
of  apostolic  institution,  or  even  of  apostolic 
practice.  But  it  may  be  observed,  that  it  is  at 
any  rate  an  extraordinary  coincidence,  that,  al- 
most immediately  wo  emei^  from  Scripture, 
we  find  the  same  day  mentioned  in  a  similar 
manner,  and  directly  associated  with  the  Lord's 
Resurrection ;  that  it  is  an  extraordinary  fact 
that  we  never  find  its  dedication  questioned  or 


argued  about,  but  accepted  as  something  equal- 
ly apostolic  with  Confirmation,  witli  injind 
Baptism,  with  Ordination,  or  at  least  spoken 
of  m  the  same  way.  The  results  of  our  exami- 
nation of  the  priiicipal  writeiv  of  the  tH'o  cen- 
turies after  the  death  of  St.  John  arc  as  fol- 
lows. The  Lonl's  Day  (a  name  which  has 
now  come  out  more  prominentlv,  and  is  con- 
nected more  explicitly  with  our  Lord's  resur- 
rection, than  before)  existed  during  tliesc  two 
centuries  as  a  pai't  and  |>arcel  of  anotstol- 
ical,  and  so  of  Scriptural  Christianity,  it  was 
never  defended;  for  it  was  never  impngncd, 
or  at  least  only  impugned  as  other  tilings  re- 
ceived from  the  a]M>stlc8  were.  It  was  never 
confounded  with  the  Sabbath,  but  carefully 
distinguished  from  it  (though  we  have  nut 
quoted  nearly  all  the  passages  by  which  Uiis 
point  might  be  proved).  It  was  not  an  insti- 
tution of  severe  Sabbatical  character,  but  a 
day  of  joy  and  cheerfulness,  rather  encouraging 
than  forbidding  relaxation.  Religiously  regard- 
ed, it  was  a  day  of  solemn  meeting  for  the 
Holy  Eucharist,  for  united  prayer,  for  instruc- 
tion, for  alms-giving ;  and  though,  being  an  in- 
stitution under  the  law  of  liberty,  work  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  formally  interdicted, 
or  rest  formally  enjoined,  Tertullian  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  character  of  the  day  was  op- 
posed to  worldly  business.  Finally,  whatever 
analogy  may  be  supposed  to  exist  lictii'cen  the 
Lord's  Day  and  the  Sabbath,  in  no  passage 
that  has  come  down  to  us  is  the  Fourth  Com- 
mandment appealed  to  as  tlie  ground  of  tlie 
obligation  to  ODserve  the  Lord's  Day.  But,  on 
whatever  grounds  "  the  Lord's  Day  "  may  he 
supposed  to  rest,  it  is  a  great  and  indisputable 
iact  that,  four  years  before  the  (Ecumenical 
Council  of  Nicaea,  it  was  recognized  by  Con- 
stantine in  his  celebrated  edict,  as  "  the  venera- 
ble Day  of  the  Sun."  The  terms  of  tho  docu- 
ment are  these  :^ 

"AnpenUor  Conitamthttu  Aug.  BeHtidh. 

**  Omnas  Jadices  iirbaniequo  plebefl  et  cunctnrain  ar- 
tittm  offlcla  venerablli  Die  Rolls  quiefiCJiiit.  Rurl  tamcii 
posltl  agrorum  cnltune  llbeii  Ilceiitcrauo  Inscnimit, 
quonlam  fycquenter  evenit  ui  non  aptius  alio  die  flm- 
mcnta  aulcls  aut  vlnec  acroblbn*  mandcntiir,  no  occa- 
slone  momentl  pereat  commodltaa  ccplwti  prDiiKlone 
conceaaa."  — Z^oi.  Norn.  Mart.  Critpo  II  et  CamsttrntiM 
I/.  Com. 

Some  have  endeavored  to  explain  away  tliis 
document  by  alleging,  1st.  That  "  Soils  i)ics" 
is  not  the  Cfhristian  name  of  the  Lonl's  Day, 
and  that  Constantine  did  not  thercforo  intend 
to  acknowledge  it  as  a  Christian  institution. 
2d.  That,  before  his  conversion,  Constantine 
had  professed  himself  to  be  especially  under 
the  gnodtlianship  of  the  sun,  and  that,  at  the 
very  best,  he  intended  to  make  a  religious  com- 
promise between  sun-worshippers,  pro])erly  so 
called,  and  the  worshippers  of  die  "Sun  of 
Righteousness,"  i.e.  Cnristians.  3dlv.  That 
Constantino's  edict  was  purely  a  caiendarial 
one,  and  intended  to  reduce  tho  number  of 
public  holidays.  4thly.  That  Constantine  then 
instituted  Sunday  for  the  first  time  as  a  reli- 
gious day  for  Christians.  The  fourth  of  these 
statements  is  absolutely  refuted,  both  by  the 
quotations  made  above  from  writers  of  the  sec- 
ond and  third  centuries,  and  by  the  terms  of  tho 
edict  itself.    The  three  other  statements  con* 
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oem  themselves  rather  witli  what  CoiLstantlne 
meant  than  with  what  he  did.  But  with  such 
condiderationd  we  have  little  or  uothiiij^  to  do. 
It  is  a  fact,  that  in  the  year  a.d.  321,  in  a  pub- 
lic edict,  which  was  to  apply  to  Christians  as 
well  as  to  Pagans,  he  put  especial  honor  upon 
a  day  already  honored  by  the  former — judi- 
ciously calling  it  by  a  name  which  Christians 
had  long  employed  without  scruple,  and  to 
which,  as  it  was* in  ordinary  use,  the  Pagans 
could  scarcely  object.  What  he  did  for  it  was 
to  iuiist  that  worldly  business,  whether  b^  the 
funcdonaries  of  the  law  or  by  private  citizens, 
should  be  intermitted  during  its  continuance. 
Were  any  otlicr  testimony  wanting  to  the  ex- 
istence of  Sunday  as  a  day  of  Christian  wor- 
ship at  this  period,  it  might  be  supplied  by 
the  Council  of  Nicsoa,  a.d.  325.  The  Fathers 
tlure  and  then  assembled  assume  it  as  an 
existing  fact,  and  only  notice  it  incidentally  in 
oTiUr  to  regulate  an  indifferent  matter,  —  the 
poiture  of  Christian  worshippers  upon  it. 

IiOrd'8  Sappdr.  The  words  which  thus 
describe  tbe  great  central  act  of  the  worship  of 
the  Christian  Church  occur  but  in  one  single 
passage  of  the  N  T.  (1  Cor.  xi.  20).  Of  Sio 
fact  which  lies  under  the  name  we  have  several 
notices ;  and  from  these,  incidental  and  frag- 
mentary as  they  are,  it  is  possible  to  form  a 
tolerably  distinct  picture,  xo  examine  these 
notices  in  their  relation  to  the  life  of  the  Chris- 
ti.m  Hociety  in  the  first  stages  of  its  growth, 
and  HO  to  learn  what  "the  Supper  of  the 
Lord  "  actually  was,  will  be  the  object  of  this 
article. 

L  Tbe  starting-point  of  this  inquiry  is 
found  in  the  history  of  that  night  when  Jesus 
and  his  disciples  met  together  to  eat  the  Pass- 
over (Matt.  .xxvi.  19;  Mark  xiv.  16;  Luke 
xxii.  M).  The  manner  in  which  ^Jie  Paschal 
feast  was  kept  by  the  Jews  of  thaf  period  dif- 
fered in  many  details  from  that  originally  pre- 
scribed bv  tiie  rules  of  Ex.  xii.  The  ceremo- 
nies of  the  feast  took  place  in  the  following 
orier :  ( 1 )  The  mambers  of  the  company  that 
were  joined  for  this  purpose  met  in  the  evening 
and  reclined  on  couches  (comp.  Matt.  xxvi.  20 ; 
I^uke  xxii.  14;  and  John  xhi.  23,  25).  The 
bead  of  the  household,  or  celebrant,  began  by 
a  form  of  blessing  "fbr  the  day  and  for  the 
wine,"  pronounced  over  a  cup,  of  which  he 
and  the  others  then  drank.  (2)  All  who 
were  present  then  washed  their  hands;  this 
also  having  a  special  benediction.  (3)  The 
table  was  then  set  out  with  the  paschal  lamb, 
unleavened  bread,  bitter  herbs,  and  the  dish 
known  as  Charoseth,  a  sauce  made  of  dates, 
iigs,  raisins,  and  vinegar,  and  designed  to  com- 
memorate the  mortar  of  their  bondage  in  Egypt. 
(4)  The  celebrant  first,  and  tlien  the  others, 
dipped  a  portion  of  the  bitter  herbs  into  the 
Charoseth,  and  ate  them.  (5)  The  dishes  were 
thim  removed,  and  a  cup  of  wine  again  brought 
Then  followed  an  interval  which  was  allowed 
theoretically  for  the  questions  that  might  be 
asked  bv  cnildren  or  proseljrtes,  who  were  as- 
tonished at  such  a  strange  beginning  of  a  feast, 
and  the  cup  was  passed  round  and  drunk  at  the 
dose  of  it.  (6 1  The  dishes  being  brought  on 
again,  tbe  celebrant  repeated  the  commemo- 
rative words  which  opened  what  was  strictly 


the  paschal  supper,  and  pronounced  a  solemn 
thanksgiving,  tbllowed  by  Ps.  cxiii.  and  cxiv. 

(7)  Then  came  a  second  washing  of  the  hands, 
with  a  short  form  of  blessing  as  before,  and 
the  celebrant  broke  one  of  tlie  two  loaves  or 
cakes  of  unleavened  bread,  and  gave  thanks 
over  it.  All  then  took  portions  of  the  bread, 
and  dipped  them,  together  with  the  bitter 
herbs,  into  the  Charoseth,  and  so  ate  them. 

(8)  After  this  they  ate  the  flesh  of  the  pas- 
chal lamb,  with  bread,  &c,  as  they  liked ;  and, 
after  another  blessing,  a  third  cup,  known  es- 
pecially as  the  ''  cup  of  blessing,"  was  handed 
round.  (9)  This  was  succeeded  by  a  fourth 
cup,  and  the  recital  of  Ps.  cxv.-cxviii.  fol- 
lowed by  a  prayer,  and  this  was  accordingly 
known  as  tne  cup  of  the  Hallel,  or  of  the 
Song.  (10)  There  might  be,  in  conclusion, 
a  fifth  cup,  provided  tluit  the  ''  great  Hallel " 
(possibly  Psalms  cxx.-k:xxxv1U.)  was  sun^  over 
it. — Comparing  the  ritual  thus  gatliercd  from 
rabbinic  writers  with  the  N.  T.,  and  assum- 
ing (1)  that  it  represents  substantially  the 
common  practice  or  our  Lord's  time ;  and  f  2) 
that  the  meal  of  which  lie  and  Mis  disciples 
partook  was  either  the  Passover  itself,  or  an 
anticipation  of  it,  conducted  according  to  tlio 
same  rules,  —  we  are  able  to  point,  though 
not  with  absolute  certainty,  to  the  points  of 
departure  which  the  old  practice  presented  for 
the  institution  of  the  new.  To  (1)  or  (3),  or 
even  to  (8),  wo  may  rafor  the  first  words  and  the 
first  distribution  of  tlio  cup  (Luke  xxii.  17, 18) ; 
to  j2)  or  (7),  the  dipping  of  tlie  sop  of  John 
xiii.  2G;  to  (7),  or  to  an  interval  during  or 
after  (8),  the  distribution  of  the  bread  (Matt. 
xxvi.  26 ;  Mark  xiv.  22 ;  Lake  xxii.  19 ;  1  Cor. 
xi.  23,  24);  to  (9)  or  (10)  (<<  after  suppor," 
Luke  xxii.  20)  the  thanl^giving,  and  distribu- 
tion of  the  cup,  and  the  hymn  with  which  the 
whole  was  ended.  —  The  narratives  of  the  Gos- 
pels show  how  strongly  the  disciples  wei«  im- 
pressed with  the  words  which  had  given  a  new 
meaning  to  the  old  familiar  acts.  They  leave 
unnoticed  all  the  ceremonies  of  the  Passover, 
except  those  which  had  thus  been  transferred  to 
the  Christian  Church  and  perpetuated  in  it. 
Old  tilings  were  passing  away,  and  all  tilings 
becoming  new.  They  mid  looked  on  the  bread 
and  the  wine  as  memorials  of  the  deliverance 
from  Egypt.  They  were  now  told  to  partake 
of  them  ''in  remembrance"  of  their  Master 
and  Lord.  The  fbstival  had  been  annual. 
No  rule  was  given  as  to  tbe  time  and  fro- 
quency  of  the  new  feast  that  thus  supervened 
on  the  old ;  but  the  command,  **  Do  this  as  oft 
as  ye  drink  it"  (1  Cor.  xi.  25),  suggested  the 
more  continual  recurrence  of  that  which  was 
to  be  their  memorial  of  One  whom  they 
would  wish  never  to  forget.  The  words, 
''This  is  my  body,"  gave  to  the  unleavened 
bread  a  new  character.  They  had  been  prepared 
for  language  that  would  otherwise  have  been 
so  startUng,  by  the  teaching  of  John  (vi.  32-58), 
and  they  were  thus  taught  to  see  in  the  bread 
that  was  broken  the  witness  of  the  closest  pos- 
sible union  and  incorporation  with  their  Lord. 
The  cup,  which  was  '^the  new  testament  in  His 
blood,"  would  remind  them,  in  like  manner,  of 
the  wonderful  prophecy  in  which  that  new  cov- 
enant had  been  foretold  (Jer.  zxxi.  31-34).    It 
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h  possible  that  there  mayhaTe  been  yet  an- 
otiiur  thought  connected  with  these  symbolic 
acts.  The  funeral-customs  of  the  Jews  in- 
volved, at  or  after  the  burial,  the  administra- 
tion to  the  mourners  of  bread  (comp.  Jer.  xvi. 
7 ;  £z.  xxiv.  17 ;  Uos.  ix.  4 ;  Tob.  iv.  17)  and  of 
wine,  known,  when  thus  given,  as  "  the  cup  of 
consolation."  May  not  the  bread  and  the  wine 
of  the  Last  Supper  have  had  something  of  that 
character,  preparing  the  minds  of  Christ's  disci- 
ples for  His  departure,  by  treating  it  as  already 
accomplished  ?  May  we  not  conjecture,  without 
leaving  the  region  of  history  for  that  of  contro- 
versy, that  the  thoughts,  desires,  emotions,  of 
that  hour  of  divine  sorrow  and  communion, 
would  be  such  as  to  lead  the  disciples  to  crave 
earnestly  to  renew  them?  Would  it  not  be 
natural  that  they  should  seek  that  renewal  in 
the  way  which  their  Master  had  pointed  out  to 
them  ?  From  this  time,  accordingly,  the  words 
"  to  break  bread,"  appear  to  have  had  for  the 
disciples  a  new  significance.  It  may  not  have 
assumed  indeed,  as  yet,  tlie  character  of  a  dis- 
tinct liturgical  act;  but,  when  they  met  to 
break  bread,  it  was  with  new  thoughts  and 
hopes,  and  with  the  memories  of  that  evening 
fresh  on  them. 

II.  In  the  account  given,  by  the  writer  of  the 
Acts,  of  the  life  of  the  first  disciples  at  Jerusa- 
lem, a  prominent  place  is  given  to  this  act,  and 
to  the  phrase  Avliich  indicated  it.  Writing,  we 
must  remember,  with  the  definite  associations 
that  had  gathered  round  the  words  during  the 
thirty  years  that  followed  tlie  events  he  records, 
he  desci-ibes  the  baptized  members  of  the 
Church  OS  continuing  steadfast  in  or  to  the 
teaching  of  the  apostles,  in  fellowship  with  them 
and  with  each  other,  and  in  breaking  of  bread 
and  in  prayers  (Acts  ii.  42).  Taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  account  given  in  the  preced- 
ing verses  of  the  love  which  made  them  live  as 
having  all  things  common,  wc  can  scarcely 
doubt  that  this  implies  that  the  chief  actual 
meal  of  each  day  was  one  in  which  they  met  as 
brothers,  and  which  was  either  preceded  or  fol- 
lowed by  the  more  solemn  commemorative  acts 
of  tlie  breaking  of  the  bread  and  the  drinking 
of  the  cup.  It  will  be  convenient  to  anticipate 
the  language  and  tlie  thoughts  of  a  somewhat 
later  date,  and  to  say  that,  apparently,  tliey 
thus  united  every  day  the  Agap^  or  Feast  of 
Love  with  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist  It 
would  be  natural,  that,  in  a  society  consisting 
of  many  thousand  members,  there  should  l^ 
many  places  of  meeting.  The  congregation 
assembling  in  each  place  would  come  to  be 
known  as  "  the  Church  "  in  this  or  that  man's 
house  (Rom.  xvi.  5,  23  ;  I  Cor.  xvi.  19 ;  Col. 
IV.  15;  Fhilem.  ver.  2).  When  they  met,  the 
place  of  honor  would  naturally  be  taken  by  one 
of  the  apostles,  or  some  elder  representing  him. 
It  would  belong  to  him  to  pronounce  the  bless- 
ing and  thanksgiving,  with  which  the  meals  of 
devout  Jews  always  began  and  ended.  The 
materials  for  the  meal  would  be  provided  out  of 
the  common  funds  of  the  Church,  or  the  liber- 
ality of  individual  members.  The  bread  (un- 
less the  converted  Jews  were  to  think  of  them- 
selves as  keeping  a  f>orpctual  passover)  would 
be  such  as  tney  habitually  used.  The  wine 
{probably  the  common  red  wine  of  Falestine, 


Prov.  xxiii.  31)  would,  aocordingto  their  oaiiifl 
practice,  be  mixed  with  water.  Bnt  if  this  was 
to  be  more  than  a  common  meal  after  the  pat- 
tern of  the  Essenes,  it  would  be  neoessaiy  to 
introduce  words  that  would  show  that  what  was 
done  was  in  remembrance  of  their  Master.  At 
some  time,  before  or  after  the  meal  of  which  they 

rtook  as  snch,  the  bread  and  the  wine  would 
given,  with  some  special  form  of  words  or 
acts  to  indicate  its  character.  New  convcrtt 
would  need  some  explanation  of  the  meaning 
and  origin  of  the  obeervance.  What  would  be 
so  fitting,  and  so  much  in  harmony  with  the 
precedents  of  the  Paschal  feast,  as  the  narrative 
of  what  had  passed  on  the  night  of  its  institu- 
tion ?  ( 1  Cor.  xi.  23-27. )  With  this  there  would 
naturally  be  associated  (as  in  Acts  ii.  42)  nray- 
ers  for  themselves  and  others.  Their  glaan<»8 
would  show  itself  in  the  psalms  and  hymns 
with  which  they  praised  God  (Heb.  ii.  46,  47 ; 
James  v.  13).  The  analogy  of  the  Passover, 
the  general  feeling  of  the  Jews,  and  the  practice 
of  uie  E^ssenes,  may  possibly  have  suggested 
ablutions,  partial  or  entire,  as  a  preparation  for 
the  feast  (Heb.  x.  22;  John  xiii.  1-15).  At 
some  point  in  the  feast,  those  who  were  present, 
men  and  women  sitting  apart,  would  rise  to 
salute  each  other  with  the  "  holy  kiss  "  (1  Cor. 
xvi.  20 ;  2  Cor.  xiii.  12).  The  next  traces  that 
meet  us  are  in  1  Cor.,  and  the  fact  that  we  find 
them  is  in  itself  significant.  The  commemora- 
tive feast  has  not  been  confined  to  the  personal 
disciples  of  Christ,  or  the  Jewish  converts  whom 
they  gathered  round  them  at  Jerusalem.  The 
title  of  the  "cup  of  blessing"  (1  Cor.  x.  16) 
has  been  imported  into  the  Ureek  Church. 
The  synonyme  of  "the  cup  of  the  Lord"  (1 
Cor.  X.  21 )  distinguishes  it  from  the  other  cups 
that  belonged  to  the  Agap%.  The  word  "  fel* 
lowship  "  is  passing  by  degrees  into  the  special 
signification  of  "Communion."  The  apostle 
refers  to  his  own  ofiice  as  breaking  the  oread 
and  blessing  the  cup  (I  Cor.  x.  16).  The  table 
on  which  the  breaa  was  placed  was  the  Lord's 
Table.  But  the  practice  of  the  Agap^,  as  well 
as  the  observance  of  the  commemorative  feast 
had  been  transferred  to  Corinth,  and  this  callea 
for  a  special  notice.  Evils  had  sj^nng  up 
which  had  to  be  checked  at  once.  The  meet- 
ing of  friends  for  a  social  meal,  to  which  aU 
contributed,  was  a  sufficiently  familiar  practice 
in  die  common  life  of  Greeks  of  this  period ; 
and  the  club-feasts  were  associated  witn  plans 
of  mutusd  reUcf  or  charity  to  the  poor.  The 
Agap^  of  the  new  society  would  seem  to  them 
to  be  such  a  feast,  and  hence  came  a  disorder 
that  altogether  frustrated  the  object  of  the 
Church  in  instituting  it.  What  was  to  be 
the  remedy  for  this  terrible  and  growing  evil 
St.  Paul  does  not  state  explicitly.  He  reserves 
formal  regulations  for  a  later  personal  visit 
In  the  mean  time  he  gives  a  rule  which  would 
make  the  union  of  the  Agap^  and  the  Lord's 
Supper  possible  without  the  risk  of  profanation. 
They  were  not  to  come  even  to  the  former  with 
the  keen  edge  of  appetite.  They  were  to  wait 
till  all  were  met,  instead  of  scrambling  tnmnl- 
tuously  to  help  themselves  (I  Cor.  xi.  33,  34). 
In  one  point,  however,  the  custom  of  the 
Church  of  Corinth  difiered  apparently  from 
that  of  Jerusalem.     The  meeting  for  the  Lord's 
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Sapper  was  no  longer  dailj  (I  Cor.  xi.  SO,  38). 
The  directions  given  in  1  Cor.  xri.  2  suggest 
the  constittttion  of  a  celebration  on  the  first  day 
of  the  week.  The  meetine  at  Troas  is  on  the 
same  day  (Acts  xx.  7).  Tne  tendency  of  this 
langnage,  and  therefore  probablj  of  the  order 
subseauently  established,  was  to  separate  what 
had  hitherto  been  united.  We  stand  as  it  were 
at  the  dividing  point  of  the  history  of  the  two 
institutions,  ana  henceforth  each  takes  its  own 
course.  One,  as  belonging  to  a  transient  phase 
of  the  Christian  life,  and  varying  in  its  efibcts 
with  changes  in  national  character  or  forms  of 
civilization,  passes  through  many  stages,  and 
finally  dies  ont.  The  other  also  has  its  changes. 
The  morning  celebration  takes  the  place  of  the 
evening.  In  Acts  xx.  11,  we  have  an  example 
of  the  way  in  which  the  transition  may  have  been 
effected.  The  disciples  at  Troas  meet  together 
to  break  bread.  The  hour  is  not  definitely 
stated ;  but  the  fact  that  St.  Paul's  discourse  was 
protracted  till  past  midnight,  and  the  mention 
of  the  many  lamps,  indicate  a  later  time  thax.- 
that  commonly  nxed  for  the  Greek  ddirvov. 
Then  came  the  teaching  and  the  prayers,  and 
then,  towards  earlv  dawn,  the  breaking  of  bread, 
which  constituted  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  for 
which  they  were  gathered  together.  If  this 
midnight  meeting  may  be  taken  as  indicating 
a  common  practice,  originating  in  reverence  for 
an  ordinance  which  Christ  luul  enjoined,  we 
can  easily  understand  how  the  next  step  would 
be  to  transfer  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist 
permanently  to  the  morning  hour,  to  which  it 
nad  gradually  been  approximating.  The  re- 
currence of  the  same  liturgical  words  in  Acts 
xxvii.  35  makes  it  probable,  though  not  certain, 
that  the  food  of  which  St.  Paul  thus  partook 
was  intended  to  have,  for  himself  and  his 
Christian  companions,  the  character  at  once  of 
the  Agap^  ana  the  Eucharist 

IjO-ru]ia''inall9  i.e.  **  the  uncompassion- 
ated,"  the  name  of  the  daughter  of  Hosea  the 
prophet,  given  to  denote  the  utterly  ruined  and 
nopeless  condition  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  on 
whom  Jehovah  would  no  more  have  mercy 
(Hos.  i.  6). 

IiOty  the  son  of  Horan,  and  therefore  the 
nephew  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xi.  27,  31).  His 
sisters  were  Milgah  the  wife  of  Nahor,  and 
IscAH,  by  some  identified  with  Sarah.  Haran 
died  before  the  emigration  of  Terah  and  his 
family  from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  (vcr.  28),  and 
Lot  was  therefore  bom  there.  He  removed 
with  the  rest  of  his  kindred  to  Charan,  and 
again  subseauently  with  Abraham  and  Sarai 
to  Canaan  (xii.  4,  5).  With  them  he  took 
refuge  in  Egypt  from  a  famine,  and  with  them 
returned,  first  to  the  "  South "  (xiii.  1),  and 
then  to  their  original  settlement  between  Bethel 
and  Ai  (ver.  3, 4).  But  the  pastures  of  the  hills 
of  Bethel,  which  had  with  ease  contained  the 
two  strangers  on  their  first  arrival,  were  not 
able  any  longer  to  bear  them,  so  much  had  their 
possessions  of  sheep,  goats,  and  cattle,  increased 
since  that  time.  It  was  not  any  disagreement 
between  Abraham  and  Lot — their  relations 
continued  good  to  the  lost ;  but,  between  the 
slaves  who  tended  their  countless  herds,  disputes 
arose,  and  a  parting  was  necessary.  From  some 
one  of  the  round  swelling  hills  which  sur- 
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round  Bethel,  —  finom  none  more  likely  thaq 
that  which  stands  immediately  on  its  east,— 
the  two  Hebrews  looked  over  the  comparatively 
empty  land,  in  the  direction  of  Sodom,  Gomor- 
rah, and  Zoar  (xiii.  10).  And  Lot  lifted  up 
his  eyes  towards  the  left,  and  beheld  all  the 
precinct  of  the  Jordan  that  it  was  well  watered 
everywhere,  —  like  a  garden  of  Jehovah,  like 
that  unutterably  green  and  fertQe  land  of 
Egypt  he  had  only  lately  quitted.  It  was  ex- 
amy  the  prospect  to  tempt  a  man  who  had  no 
fixed  puipose  of  his  own,  who  had  not,  like 
Abram,  obeyed  a  stem  inward  call  of  duty.  So 
Lot  left  his  uncle  on  the  barren  hills  of  Bethel ; 
and  he  "  chose  all  the  precinct  of  the  Jordan, 
and  jonraeyed  east,"  down  the  ravines  which 
give  access  to  the  Jordan  Valley;  and  then, 
when  he  reached  it,  turned  affain  southward, 
and  advanced  as  fer  as  Sodom  (11,12).  2.  The 
next  occurrence  in  the  life  of  Lot  is  ms  capture 
by  the  four  kings  of  the  East,  and  his  rescue  by 
Abram  (Gen.  xiv.).  Whatever  may  be  the  age 
^  of  this  chapter  in  relation  to  those  before  and 
after  it,  there  is  no  doubt  that,  as  &r  as  the 
history  of  Lot  is  concerned,  it  is  in  its  rieht 
position  in  the  narrative.  The  events  which  it 
narrates  must  have  occurred  after  those  of 
ch.  xiii.,  and  before  those  of  xviii.  and  xix. 
3.  The  last  scene  preserved  to  us  in  the  history 
of  Lot  is  too  well  known  to  need  repetitioa 
He  is  still  living  in  Sodom  (Gen.  xix.).  Some 
years  have  paraed.  But  in  the  midst  of  the 
licentious  corruption  of  Sodom,  he  still  pre- 
serves some  of  me  delightful  characteristics  of 
his  wandering  life,  —  his  fervent  and  chivalrous 
hospitality  (xix.  2,  8),  the  unleavened  bread  of 
the  tent  of  the  wilderness  (ver.  3),  the  water 
for  the  feet  of  the  wayfarers  (ver.  2)  aifordinff 
his  guests  a  reception  identicsi  with  that  which 
they  had  experienced  that  very  momine  in 
Abraham's  tent  on  the  Heights  of  Hebron 
(comp.  xviii.  3,  6).  His  deliverance  from  the 
guilty  and  condemned  city  points  the  allusion 
of  St  Peter  (2  Pet.  ii.  6-9).  Where  Zoar  was 
situated,  in  which  he  found  a  temporary  refuge 
during  the  destruction  of  the  other  cities  of  the 
plain,  we  do  not  know  with  absolute  cenuiinty. 
But  this  will  be  best  examined  under  Zoar. 
The  end  of  Lot's  wife  is  commonly  treated  as 
one  of  the  difficulties  of  the  Bible.  But  it 
surely  need  not  be  so.  It  cannot  be  necessary, 
as  some  have  done,  to  create  the  details  of  the 
story  where  none  are  gi^en.  On  these  pnuints, 
the  record  is  silent  The  value  and  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  story  to  us  are  contained  in  the 
allusion  of  Christ  (Luke  xvii.  32).  Later  age» 
have  not  been  satisfied  so  to  leave  the  matter, 
but  have  insisted  on  identifying  the  "  pillar  " 
with  some  one  of  the  fleeting  forms  which  the 
perishable  rock  of  the  south  end  of  the  Dead 
Sea  is  constantly  assuming  in  its  process  of  de- 
composition and  liquefaction.  The  story  of 
the  oricin  of  the  nations  of  Moab  and  Ammon 
from  the  incestuous  intercourse  between  Lot 
and  his  two  daughtere,  with  which  his  history 
abruptly  concludes,  has  been  often  treated  as  if 
it  were  a  Hebrew  legend  which  owed  its  oripin 
to  the  bitter  hatred  existing  from  the  earliest 
to  the  latest  times  between  the  **  Children  of 
Lot"  and  the  Children  of  Israel.  But  even 
the  most  destmctive  critics  allow  that  the  nar- 
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ntiye  is  a  eontinnation,  without  a  break,  of  that 
which  precedes  it,  while  they  fail  to  point  out 
any  marks  of  later  date  in  the  language  of  this 
portion ;  and  it  cannot  be  questioned  that  the 
writer  records  it  as  an  historical  fact.  Even  if 
the  legendary  theory  were  admissible,  there  is 
DO  doubt  of  the  fact  that  Ammon  and  Moab 
•prang  from  Lot. 

Lot.  The  custom  of  deciding  doubtful  Ques- 
tions by  lot  is  one  of  great  extent  and  nigh 
antiquity,  recommending  itself  as  a  sort  of  ap- 
p^  to  the  Almighty,  secure  from  all  influence 
of  passion  or  bias,  and  is  a  sort  of  divination 
employed  even  by  the  ^^s  themselves  (Hom. 
//.  xxii.  209  ;  Cic.  de  Div.  i.  34,  ii.  41 ).  Among 
the  Jews  also,  the  use  of  lots,  with  a  religious 
intention,  direct  or  indirect,  prevailed  exten- 
sively. The  religious  estimate  of  them  may  be 
Sadiered  from  I^v.  xvi.  33.  The  following 
istorical  or  ritual  instances  are —  1.  Choice  of 
men  for  an  invadin)^  force  (Judg.  i.  1,  xx.  10). 
2.  Partition  (a)  of  the  soil  of  Palestine  among 
the  tribes  (Num.  xxvi.  55;  Josh,  xviii.  10; 
Acts  xiii.  19).  (6)  Of  Jenisalem;  t.e.  probably 
its  spoil  or  captives  among  captors  (Goad.  11); 
of  tne  land  itself  in  a  similar  way  ( 1  Mace 
iii.  36).  (c)  Apportionment  of  possessions,  or 
spoil,  or  of  prisoners,  to  foreigners  or  captors 
(Joel  iii.3 ;  Nah.  iii.  10;  Matt,  xxvii.  35).  3. 
(a)  Settlement  of  doubtful  questions  (Prov. 
xvi.  33,  xviii.  16).  (6)  A  mode  of  divination 
among  heathens  bjr  means  of  arrows,  two  in- 
•cribed,  and  one  without  mark  (Hos.  iv.  12; 
Ez.  xxi.  21 ).  (c)  Detection  of  a  criminal  (Josh, 
vii.  li,  18).  (d)  Appointment  of  persons  to 
offices  or  duties,  as  above  in  Achan's  case. 
ifi)  Selection  of  the  scape-goat  on  the  Day  of 
Atonement  (I>ev.  xvi.  8,  10).  4.  The  use  of 
words  heard  or  passages  chosen  at  random  from 
Scripture. 

IiO'taily  the  eldest  son  of  Seir  the  Horite 
{Gen.  xxxvi.  20,  22,  29  ;  1  Chr.  i.  38,  39). 

IiOthaBU'l^UB  (1  Esd.  ix.  44),  a  corruption 
of  Hashum  in  Neh.  viii.  4.    Ap. 

Lots,  Feast  of.    [Puriicj 

Love-Feasts  (Jude  12,  and  2  Pet.  ii.  13), 
an  entertainment  in  which  the  poorer  members 
of  the  Church  partook,  furnished  from  the  con- 
tributions of  Cliristians  resorting  to  the  Eucha- 
ristic  celebration,  but  whether  before  or  afler  it 
may  be  doubted.  Tlie  true  account  of  the 
matter  is  probably  that  given  by  Chrysostom, 
who  says  that,  after  the  early  community  of 
goods  had  ceased,  the  richer  members  brought 
to  the  Church  contributions  of  food  and  drink, 
of  which,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  ser\'ices 
and  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist,  all  par- 
took together,  by  this  means  helping  to  pro- 
mote the  principle  of  love  among  Christians. 
The  almost  universal  custom  to  receive  the 
Eucharist  fasting  proves  that,  in  later  times, 
the  love-feasts  must  have  followed,  not  pre- 
ceded, the  Eucharist.  The  love-feasts  were 
forbidden  to  be  held  in  churches  b^  the  Council 
*  of  Laodicea,  a.d.  320;  Cone.  Quinisext.,  a.d. 
692,  c.  74 ;  Aix-la-Chapelle,  a.d.  816 :  but  in 
some  form  or  other  they  continued  to  a  much 
Uter  period. 

IiO'^SOXly  one  of  the  sons  of  "  Solomon's  ser- 
vants" who  returned  with  Zorobabel  (1  Esd.  v. 
33).     Ap. 


Lul)iin,  a  nation  mentioned  as  oontribll^ 
ing,  together  with  Cushites  and  Sukkiim,  to 
8hishak*s  army  (2  Chr.  xii.  3) ;  and  apparent! v 
as  forming  with  Cushites  the  bulk  of^Zerah's 
army  (xvi.  8),  spoken  of  by  Nahnm  (iii.  9)  with 
Put  or  Phut,  as  helping 'No- Amon  (Thcb(»), 
of  which  Cush  and  Egypt  were  the  strength ; 
and  by  Daniel  (xi.  43)  as  paying  court  with 
the  Ciishites  to  a  conqueror  of  Egypt  or  tlie 
Egyptians.  For  more  precise  information,  we 
look  to  tlie  Egyptian  monuments,  upon  which 
we  find  representations  of  a  people  called  Rkbu, 
or  Lebu,  who  cannot  be  doubted  to  correspond 
to  the  Lubim.  These  Rcbu  were  a  warlike 
people,  with  whom  Menptah  and  Ramcses  III., 
who  both  ruled  in  the  13th  century  B.C.,  waged 
successful  wars.  The  latter  king  routed  them 
with  much  slaughter.  The  sculptures  of  the 
great  temple  he  raised  at  Thebes,  now  called 
that  of  Mcdeenet  Haboo,  give  us  representa- 
tions of  the  Rebu,  showing  that  they  were  fiour, 
and  of  what  is  called  a  Shemitic  type,  like  the 
Berbers  and  Kabyles.  They  are  distinguished 
as  northern,  that  is,  as  parallel  to  or  north  of 
Lower  Egypt.  Of  their  being  African,  there 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  The  Lubim  are 
probably  the  Mizraite  Lehabim.  The  histori- 
cal indications  of  the  Egyptian  monuments  thus 
lead  us  to  place  the  seat  of  tlie  Lubim,  or  prim- 
itive Libyans,  on  the  African  coast  to  the  west- 
ward of  Egypt,  perhaps  extending  far  beyond 
the  Cyrcnaica. 

Lu^caSf  a  friend  and  companion  of  St  Paul 
during  his  imprisonment  at  Rome  (Philcm.  24). 
He  is  the  same  as  Luke,  the  beloved  physician 
(Col.  iv.  14;  2  Tim.  iv.  11). 

Lu'eifer  (Heb.  Helel,  Sept  Eoephoms), 
a  word  in  A.  V.  found  only  in  is.  xIy.  12  :^ 

**  How  art  thou  flUIen  ftom  heaven, 
O  Laclfbr,  son  of  the  morning ! 
How  art  tnou  cut  Cnvm  to  the  gronnd. 
Which  didst  weaken  the  nations!  ** 

It  clearly  signifies  a  "  bright  star,"  and  proba> 
bly  what  wo  call  the  morning  star.  In  this  pas- 
sage it  is  a  symbolical  representation  of  the 
king  of  Babylon,  in  his  splendor  and  in  his  ML 
Its  application,  fVom  St.  Jerome  downwards^  to 
Satan  in  his  fall  from  heaven,  arises  probably 
from  the  fact  that  the  Babylonian  Empire  is  in 
Scripture  represented  as  the  type  of  tyrannica] 
and  sclf-idolizing  jiower,  and  especially  connect- 
ed with  the  empire  of  the  Evil  One  in  the 
Apocalypse.^ 

1  This  applicadoa  of  the  passage  1>r.  Benderson 
pronounoM  a  grotts  perversion  of  saci  cd  writ.  8av« 
Calvin,  **  When  pobitages  of  bcriptuie  are  rauhr 
seized  upon,  witTiout  attention  to  the  context,  It  it 
not  strange  that  these  errors  should  spring  ap 
everywhere." 

To  limit  the  reference  In  this  passage  to  Satan, 
or  even  to  regard  it  as  referring  Driutaiily  to  him. 
is  doubtless  au  error.  Yet  tliat  tlie  Church,  in  all 
ages,  has  erred  in  believing  tiiat  he  Ih  someliow  di* 
rcctly  or  indirectly  concerned  in  tlie  passage,  is 
highly  improbable.  It  is  certain  that  the  mouarchs 
ot  the  ffnrat  empires  antagonistic  to  the  Churdi  aie 
regaroT d  in  Scripture  as  analogic  represeutaUont 
of  Satan :  and  what  la  more  natural  and  probable 
than  that,  in  addressing  the  former,  the  Holy  Spirit 
chould  employ  some  language  applloable  in  its 
fullest  sense  only  to  the  former?  Tlie  eye  of  the 
proplietlo  spirit  pierces  through  the  mortal  type, 
nnd  fastens  upon  the  immortal  antltjiM.  —  See, 
as  specimens  of  this  usage.  Is.  xxjcvU.  21-A9;  JBa. 
xxviil.  2-10,  xxxi.  2-18.— i:n. 
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IiU'oillSy  a  Roman  consal,  who  is  said  to 
have  written  the  letter  to  Ptolemy  (Eaeiigetes), 
which  assured  Simon  I.  of  the  protection  of 
Rome  fcir.  B.C.  139-8;  1  Mace  xv.  10, 15-24). 
The  whole  form  of  the  letter,  the  mention  of 
one  consul  only,  the  description  of  the  consul 
hy  the  pranomen,  the  omission  of  the  senate 
and  of  the  dtite,  shows  that  it  cannot  be  an 
accurate  copy  of  the  original  document;  but 
there  is  notliuig  in  tlie  substance  of  the  letter 
which  is  open  to  just  suspicion.  The  imperfect 
transcription  of  the  mime  has  led  to  the  idcnti- 
ftcation  of  Lucius  with  three  distinct  persons,  — 
(1.)  (Lucius]  Furius  Philus,  who  was  not  con- 
sul till  B.C.  136,  and  is  therefore  at  once  ex- 
cluded. (2.)  Lucius  CsBcilius  Metellus  Calvus, 
who  was  consul  in  b.c.  142.  (3.)  But  the  third 
identifi(»tion  with  Lucius  Calpumius  Piso,  who 
was  consul  b.g.  139,  is  most  probably  correct. 
Ap. 

XiU'oiuS,  a  kinsman  or  fellow-tribesman  of 
St.  Paul  ( liom.  xvi.  21 ),  by  whom  he  is  said  by 
tradition  to  h:ive  been  ordained  biiihop  of  the 
Church  of  CencbriBa.  He  is  thought  oy  some 
to  be  the  same  with  Lucius  of  Cyrene. 

IiU'oios  of  Oyre'ne.  Lucius,  thus  dis- 
tinguished by  tlie  name  of  his  city,  is  first 
mentioned  in  the  N.  T.  in  company  with  Bar- 
nabas, Simoon,  called  Niger,  Manaen,  and  Saul, 
who  are  described  as  prophets  and  teachers  of 
the  church  at  A  ntioch  ( Acts  xiii.  1 ).  Whether 
Lucius  was  one  of  the  seventy  disciples,  as 
stated  by  Pseudo-Hi ppol^tus,  is  quite  a  matter 
of  conjecture ;  Imt  it  is  highly  probable  that  he 
formed  one  of  the  congr^i^ation  to  whom  St. 
Peter  pivached  on  the  dav  of  Pentecost  (Acts  ii. 
10) ;  and  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  he 
was  one  of  "  the  men  of  Cyrene"  who,  being 
"scattered  abroad  upon  the  persecution  that 
arose  about  Stephen,"  went  to  Antioch  preach- 
ing tlie  Lord  Jesus  (Acts  xi.  19,  20).  It  is 
eommonly  supposted  thiit  Lucius  is  the  kinsman 
of  St.  Paul,  mentioned  by  that  apostle  as  join- 
ing with  him  in  his  salutation  to  the  Roman 
brethren  ( Rom.  xvi.  21 ).  There  is  certainly  no 
sufficient  reason  for  regarding  him  as  identical 
with  St.  Luke  the  F'*— ,^list 

IiUd,  the  fourth  name  in  the  list  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Shem  (Gen.  x.  22;  comp.  1  Chr.  i.  17), 
that  of  a  person  or  tribe,  or  both,  descended 
from  him.  It  has  been  supposed  that  Lud  was 
the  ancestor  of  the  Lydians  (Jos.  Ant,  i.  6,  §4], 
and  thus  representoil  by  the  L^dts  of  their 
mythical  period  ( Herod,  i.  7).  Buu  the  Egyp- 
tian monuments  show  us  in  the  13th,  14th,  and 
15th  centuries  b.c.  a  powerful  people  called 
RuTBN  or  LuDBW,  probably  seated  near  Meso- 
potamia, and  apparently  north  of  Palestine, 
whom  some,  however,  make  the  Assvrians. 

La'dim  (Gen.  x.  13;  l  Chr.  i.  11),  a  Miz- 
raite  people  or  tribe.  From  their  position  at 
the  hold  of  the  list  of  the  Mizraites,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  the  Ludim  were  settled  to  the  west  of 
Egypt,  perhaps  farther  than  any  other  Mizraite 
tribe.  Lud  and  the  Ludim  are  mentioned  in 
four  passa;^  of  the  prophets  (Is.  Ixvi.  19 ;  Jcr. 
xlvi.  9;  Ez.  xxvii.  10,  xxxviii.  5).  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  but  one  nation  is  intended  in 
these  passages,  and  it  seems  that  thus  far  the 
picpondRmnce  of  evidence  is  in  favor  of  the 
IfisnUta  Ludim     We  hare  still  to  inquire  how 


the  evidence  of  the  Egyptian  monnments  and 
of  profane  history  may  aflfect  our  supposition. 
From  the  former  we  learn  that  several  forei&;n 
nations  contributed  allies  or  mercenaries  to  ue 
Egyptian  armies.  Among  them  we  identify 
the  Kbbi;  with  the  Lubim,  and  the  Sharta- 
TANA  with  the  Cherethim,  who  also  served  in 
David's  army.  The  rest  of  these  foreign  troops 
seem  to  have  been  of  African  nations,  but  this 
is  not  certain.  From  the  Greek  writers,  we 
learn  that  Ionian,  Carian,  and  other  Greek 
mercenaries,  formed  an  important  element  in 
the  Egyptian  army  in  all  times  when  the  coun- 
try was  mdependent,  from  the  reign  of  Psam- 
metichus  until  the  final  conquest  by  Ochus. 
These  mercenaries  were  even  settled  in  Egypt 
by  Psammetichus.  There  does  not  seem  to  oe 
any  mention  of  them  in  the  Bible,  excepting 
they  be  intended  by  Lud  and  the  Ludim  in  the 
passages  that  have  been  considered.  It  must 
be  recollected  that  it  is  reasonable  to  connect 
the  Shemite  Lud  with  the  Lydians,  and  that,  at 
the  time  of  the  prophets  bv  whom  Lud  and  the 
Ludim  are  mentioned,  tne  Lydian  kingdom 
generally  or  always  included  the  mora  western 
part  of  Asia  Minor ;  so  that  the  terms  Lud  and 
Ludim  might  well  apply  to  the  Ionian  and 
Carian  mercenaries  drawn  firom  this  territory. 
We  must  therefore  hesitate  before  absolutely 
concluding  that  this  important  portion  of  the 
Egyptian  mercenaries  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  Bible,  upon  the  primdjaeie  evidence  that  the 
only  name  which  could  stand  for  it  would  seem 
to  be  that  of  an  African  nation. 

Lullith,  the  Ascent  of,  a  place  in  Moab ; 
apparently  the  ascent  to  a  sanctuary  ott  holy 
spot  on  an  eminence.  It  occurs  only  in  Is.  xv. 
5,  and  the  parallel  passage  of  Jeremiah  (xlviii. 
5).  In  the  days  orEuseoius  and  Jerome  {Ono- 
mcuticony  **  Luith  ")  it  was  still  known,  and  stood 
between  Areopolis  (Rabbath-Moab)  and  Zoar. 
M.  de  Saulcy  places  it  at  "  Kharbet-NouShin ;  '^ 
but  this  is  north  of  Areopolis,  and  cannot  be 
said  to  lie  between  it  and  Zoar. 

IiUke.  The  name  Luke  is  an  abbreviated 
form  of  Lncanus  or  of  Lucilius.  It  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  Lucius  (Acts  xiii.  1 ;  Rom. 
xvi.  21 ),  which  belongs  to  a  different  person. 
The  name  Luke  occurs  three  times  in  the  New 
Testament  (Col.  iv.  U ;  2  Tim.  iv.  11 ;  Philem. 
24),  and  probably  in  all  three  the  third  evangel- 
ist is  the  person  spoken  of.  Combining  the 
traditional  element  with  the  scriptural,  the  un- 
certain with  the  certain,  we  are  able  to  trace  the 
following  dim  outline  of  the  evangelist's  life. 
He  was  bom  at  Antioch  in  Syria  (Ensebius, 
Hist.  in.  4) ;  in  what  condition  of  life  is  uncer- 
tain. That  he  was  taught  the  science  of  medi- 
cine does  not  prove  that  he  was  of  higher  birth 
than  the  rest  of  the  disciples.  The  well-known 
tradition  that  Luke  was  also  a  painter,  and  of 
no  mean  skill,  rests  on  the  authority  of  Nioeph- 
orus  (ii.  43),  and  of  other  late  writers.  He 
was  not  bom  a  Jew,  for  he  is  not  reckoned 
among  them  "  of  the  cironmcision  "  by  St  Paul 
(comp.  Col.  iv.  11  with  ver.  14).  The  date  of 
his  conversion  is  uncertain.  The  statement  of 
Epiphanins  and  others,  that  he  was  one  of  the 
seventy  disciples,  has  nothing  very  improbable 
in  it;  whilst  that  which  Theophylact  adopts 
(on  Luke  xxiv.)  that  he  was  one  of  the  two  wb» 
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journeyed  to  Emroaus  with  the  risen  Redeemer, 
has  found  modern  defenders.  The  first  ray  of 
historical  light  falls  on  the  evangelist  when  he 
ioins  St.  Paul  at  Troas,  and  shares  his  journey 
into  Macedonia.  The  sudden  transition  to  the 
first  person  plnnd  in  Acts  xvi.  9  is  most  nat^ 
urally  explained,  after  all  the  objections  that  have 
been  ureed,  by  supposing  that  Luke,  the  writer 
of  the  Acts,  formed  one  of  St.  Panl's  company 
from  this  point.  As  far  as  Philippi,  tfie  evan> 
gelist  journeyed  with  the  apostle.  The  resump- 
tion of  the  third  person  on  Paul's  departure  from 
that  place  (xvii.  1)  would  show  that  Luke  was 
now  left  behind.  During  the  rest  of  St.  Paul's 
second  missionary  journey,  we  hear  of  Luke  no 
more.  But  on  the  third  journey  the  same  in- 
dication reminds  us  that  Luke  is  again  of  the 
company  (Acts  xx.  5),  havine  joined  it  appar- 
•ently  at  Philippi,  where  he  had  been  left,  vv  ith 
the  apostle  he  passed  tlirough  Miletus,  Tyre, 
and  Csesarea,  to  Jerusalem  (xx.  5,  xxi.  18). 
Between  tlie  two  visits  of  Paul  to  Philippi,  seven 
years  had  elapsed  (a.d.  51  to  a.d.  58),  which 
the  evangelist  may  have  spent  in  Philippi  and 
its  neighborhood,  preaching  the  gospel.  There 
remains  one  passage,  which,  if  it  refers  to  St. 
Luke,  must  belong  to  this  period.  **  We  have 
sent  with  him  "  {i.e.  Titus)  "  the  brother  whose 
praise  is  in  the  gospel  throughout  all  the 
<churches"  (2  Cor.  viii.  18).  The  subscription 
of  the  epistle  sets  forth  that  it  was ''  written  from 
Philippi,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  by  Titus  and  Lu- 
raa,**  and  it  is  on  old  opinion  that  Luke  was  the 
companion  of  Titus,  although  he  is  not  named 
in  the  body  of  the  epistle.  If  this  be  so,  we 
nrc  to  suppose  that,  during  the  "  three  months  " 
of  Paul's  sojourn  at  Philippi  (Acts  xx.  3),  Luke 
was  sent  from  that  place  to  Corinth  on  this 
errand.  He  again  appears  in  the  company  of 
Paul  in  the  memorable  journey  to  Rome  (Acts 
xxvii.  I).  He  remained  at  his  side  during  his 
first  imprisonment  (Col.  iv.  14;  Philem.  24); 
Jind  if  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  Second  Epis- 
tle to  Timothy  was  written  during  the  second 
imprisonment,  then  the  testimony  of  that  epistle 
(iv.  11)  shows  that  he  continued  faithful  to  the 
apostle  to  the  end  of  his  afflictions.  After  the 
-death  of  St.  Paul,  the  acts  of  his  faithful  com- 
panion are  hopelessly  ol)scure  to  us.  In  the 
well-known  passage  of  Epiphanius,  we  find  that 
receiving  the  commission  to  preach  the  gospel, 
[Luke]  preaches  first  in  Dalmatia  and  Gallia. 
As  to  the  age  and  death  of  the  evangelist  there 
is  the  utmost  uncertainty.  That  he  died  a 
martyr,  between  a.d.  75  and  a.d.  100,  would 
seem  to  have  the  balance  of  suffrages  in  its 
favor. 

Luke,  Gospel  of.    The  third  Gospel  is 
asiTil)ed,  by  the  general   consent   of   ancient 
Christendom,  to  "  the  beloved  physician,"  Luke, 
the  friend  and  companion  of  the  Apostle  Paul. 
From  Acts  i.  1,  it  is  clear  that  the  Gospel  de- 
scribed as  "the  former  treatise"  was  written 
before  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ;  but  how  much 
earlier  is  uncertain.     Perhaps  it  was  written  at 
Cssareii  during  St.  Paul's  imprisonment  there, 
A.D.  58-60.     The  preface,  contained  in  the  first 
four  verses  of  the  Gospel,  describes  the  objei!t . 
of  its  writer.     Here  are  several  facts  to  lie  ob-  j 
serve*!.     There  were  many  nnrrativcs  of  the  ! 
life  of  our  Lord  current  at  the  cnrlv  timo  when  I 


Luke  wrote  his  Gospel.  The  mnnd  of  fitnen 
for  the  task  St.  Luke  places  in  nis  having  caro> 
fully  followed  out  the  whole  course  of  eventi 
from  the  beginning.  He  does  not  claim  the 
character  of  an  eve-witness  from  the  first ;  but 
possibly  he  mav  have  been  a  witness  of  some 
part  of  our  Lord's  doings.  The  ancient  opinion, 
that  Luke  wrote  his  Gospel  under  the  influence 
of  Paul,  rests  on  the  authority  of  Irenaeus,  Ter- 
tuUian,  Origen,  and  Eusebius.  The  two  first 
assert  that  we  have  in  Luke  the  Gospel  preached 
by  Ptinl ;  Origen  calls  it  "  the  Gospel  quoted  by 
Paul,"  alluding  to  Rom.  11.  16 ;  and  Eusebius 
refers  Paul's  words,  **  according  to  my  Gospel  '* 
(2  Tim.  ii.  8),  to  that  of  Luke,  in  which  Jerome 
concurs.  The  language  of  the  preface  is  against 
the  notion  of  any  exclusive  influence  of  St 
Paul.  The  four  verses  could  not  have  been  put 
at  the  head  of  a  history  composed  under  the 
exclusive  guidance  of  Paul  or  of  any  one  apos- 
tle, and  as  little  could  they  have  introduced  a 
gospel  simply  communicated  by  another.  The 
truth  seems  to  be  that  St.  Luke,  seeking  in- 
formation from  everv  quarter,  sought  it  from 
the  preaching  of  his  beloved  master,  St.  Paul ; 
and  the  apostle  in  his  turn  employed  the  knowl- 
edge acquired  from  other  sources  by  his  disci- 
ple. Upon  the  question  whether  Luke  made 
use  of  tne  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark,  see 
Gospels.  —  The  evangelist  professes  to  write 
that  Theophilus  "  might  know  the  certainty  of 
those  things  wherein  he  had  been  instructed  " 
(i.  4).  This  Theophilus  was  probably  a  native 
of  Italy,  and  perhaps  an  inhaoitant  of  Rome; 
for  in  tracing  at.  Paul's  journey  to  Rome,  places 
which  an  Italian  might  be  supposed  not  to 
know  arc  descrilied  minutely  (Acts  xxvii.  8,  12, 
16);  but  when  he  comes  to  Sicily  and  Italy 
this  is  neglected.  Hence  it  would  appear  that 
the  person  for  whom  Luke  wrote  in  the  first 
instance  was  a  Gentile  reader ;  and  accordingly 
we  find  traces  in  the  Gospel  of  a  leaning  towards 
Gentile  rather  than  Jewish  converts.  It  has 
never  been  doubted  that  the  Gospel  was  written 
in  Greek.  Whilst  Hebraisms  are  frequent,  clas- 
sical idioms  and  Greek  compound  words  al)ound. 
The  number  of  wonls  used  by  Luke  only  it 
unusually  great,  and  many  of  them  arc  com* 
pound  words  for  which  there  is  classical  an. 
thoritv.  On  comparing  the  Gospel  with  the 
Acts,  It  is  found  that  the  stvle  of^  the  latter  is 
more  pure  and  free  from  Hebrew  idioms. 

liUnatiCB.  This  word  is  used  twice  in  the 
N.  T.  (Matt.  iv.  24,  xvii.  15.)  It  is  evident 
that  the  word  itself  refers  to  some  disease, 
afllecting  both  the  body  and  the  mind,  which 
might  or  might  not  be  the  effect  of  possession. 
By  the  description  of  Mark  ix.  17-26,  it  is  con< 
eluded  that  this  disease  was  epilepsy. 

Luz.  The  uncertainty  wnicn  attends  the 
name  attaches  in  a  greater  degree  to  the  place 
itself.  It  seems  impossible  to  discover  with 
precision  whether  Luz  and  Bethel  represent 
one  and  the  same  town  —  the  former  the 
Canaanite,  the  latter  the  Hebrew  name  —  or 
whether  they  were  distinct  places,  though  in 
close  proximity.  The  latter  is  the  natnral  in- 
ference from  two  of  the  passa^  in  which  Lus 
is  s]x)ken  of  (Gen.  xxviii.  19 ;  Josh.  xvi.  2,  xriii. 
13).  Other  passages,  however,  seem  to  speak 
of  the  two  as  identical  (Gen.  xxzv.  6;  Jadg. 
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I.  23).  The  conclasion  of  the  writer  is,  that 
the  two  places  were,  during  the  times  preceding 
the  conquest,  distinct,  Luz  being  the  city,  and 
Bethel  the  pillar  and  altar  of  Jacob ;  that  after 
the  destruction  of  Luz  by  the  tribe  of  Ephraim 
die  town  of  Bethel  arose.  —  2.  When  the  origi- 
nal Luz  was  destroyed,  through  the  treachery 
of  one  of  its  inhabitants,  the  man  who  had  in- 
troduced the  Israelites  into  the  town  went  into 
the  "  land  of  the  Hittites,"  and  built  a  cit]^, 
which  he  named  after  the  former  one.  This 
city  was  standing  at  the  date  of  the  record 
(Judg.  i.  26) ;  but  its  situation,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  "  land  of  the  Hittites,"  has  never  been 
discovered  since,  and  is  one  of  the  favorite  puz- 
zles of  Scripture  geographers. 

Iiyoao'nia.  This  is  one  of  those  districts 
of  Asia  Minor,  which,  as  mentioned  in  the 
N.  T.,  are  to  be  understood  rather  in  an  ethno- 
logical than  a  strictly  political  sense.  From 
what  is  said  in  Acts  xiv.  11  of  "  the  speech  of 
Lycaonia,"  it  is  evident  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  district,  in  St.  Paul's  day,  spoke  something 
▼ery  diffarent  from  ordinary  Greek.  Whether 
this  lan^rua^e  was  some  Svrian  dialect,  or  a 
corrupt  form  of  Greek,  has  been  much  debated. 
The  fact  th%t  the  Lycaonianswere  familiar  with 
the  Greek  mythology  is  consistent  with  either 
supposition.  Lycaonia  is  for  the  most  part  a 
dreary  plain,  bare  of  trees,  destitute  or  fresh 
water,  and  with  several  salt  lakes.  It  is,  how- 
ever, very  favorable  to  sheep-farming.  In  the 
first  notices  of  this  district  which  occur  in  con- 
nection with  Roman  history,  we  find  it  under 
tiio  rule  of  robber-chieftains.  After  the  pro- 
vincial system  had  embraced  the  whole  of  Asia 
Minor,  the  boundaries  of  the  provinces  were 
variable ;  and  Lycaonia  was,  pcHitically,  some- 
timi^s  in  Cappadocia,  sometimes  in  Galatia. 

Iijroia  is  the  name  of  that  south-western 
region  of  the  Peninsula  of  Asia  Minor  which  is 
immediately  opposite  the  Island  of  Rhodes.  It 
is  a  remarkable  district,  both  physically  and 
historically.  The  last  eminences  of  the  range 
of  Taurus  come  down  here  in  majestic  masses 
to  the  sea,  forming  the  heights  of  Cragus  and 
Anticragus,  with  the  River  Xanthns  windine 
between  them,  and  ending  in  the  long  series  of 
promontories  called  b^  modem  sailon  the  "sev- 
en capes,"  among  which  are  deep  inlets  fitvora- 
ble  to  seafarin|[f  and  piraic^'  The  Lycians  were 
incorporated  in  the  Persian  Empire,  and  their 
■hips  were  conspicuous  in  the  great  war  against 
the  Greeks  ( Herod,  vii.  91, 92).  After  the  death 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  Lycia  was  included  in 
the  Greek  Seleucid  kingdom,  and  was  a  part 
of  the  territory  which  the  Romans  forced  Anti- 
ochus  to  cede.  It  was  not  till  the  reign  of 
Claudius  that  Lycia  became  part  of  the  Roman 
provincial  system.  At  first  it  was  combined 
with  Pamphylia.  At  a  later  period  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire  it  was  a  separate  province,  with 
Myra  for  its  capital. 

Xi^d^da,  the  Greek  form  of  the  name  which 
originally  appears  in  the  Hebrew  records  as  Lod 
(Acts  ix.  32,  35,  38).  Quite  in  accordance 
with  theee  and  the  other  scattered  indications 
ot  Scriptnre  is  the  situation  of  the  modem 
town,  WDich  exactly  retains  its  name,  and  proba- 
bly its  position.  Lidd,  or  LOdd,  stands  in  the 
M&y,  or  meadow,  of  Sm  Omeir,  part  of  the  great 


nvaritime  plain  which  anciently  bore  the  name 
of  Sharon.  It  is  9  miles  from  Joppa,  and  is 
the  first  town  on  the  northernmost  of  the  two 
roads  between  that  place  and  Jerasalem.  The 
watercourse  outside  the  town  is  said  still  to  bear 
the  name  of  Abi-Butrus  (Peter),  in  memory  of 
the  apostle.  It  was  in  the  time  of  Josephus 
a  place  of  considerable  size.  A  century  later 
(b.c.  cir.  45)  Lydda,  with  Gophna,  Emmaus, 
and  Thamna,  became  the  prey  of  the  insatiable 
Cassius.  From  this  they  were,  it  is  true,  soon 
released  bv  Antony;  but  a  few  years  only 
elapsed  berore  their  city  (a.d.  66)  was  burnt  by 
Cestius  Gallus  on  his  way  from  CsDsarea  to 
Jemsalem.  In  less  than  two  years,  early  in 
A.D.  68,  it  was  in  a  condition  to  be  again  taken 
by  Vespasian,  then  on  his  way  to  his  campaign 
in  the  south  of  Judsa.  It  was  probably  not 
rebuilt  till  the  time  of  Hadrian,  when  it  received 
the  name  of  Diospoli^*  When  Eusebius  wrote 
(a.d.  320-330),  Diospolis  was  a  well-known  and 
much-frequented  town,  to  which  he  often  refers, 
though  the  names  of  neither  it  nor  Lydda  oc- 
cur in  the  actual  catalogue  of  his  Onomastiam, 
In  Jerome's  time,  a.d.  ^4,  it  was  an  Episcopal 
see.  St  George,  the  patron  saint  of  England, 
was  a  native  of  Lvdda.  After  his  martyrdom, 
his  remains  were  buried  there ;  and  over  them  a 
church  was  afterwards  built,  and  dedicated  to 
his  honor.  When  the  country  was  taken  pos- 
session of  by  the  Saracens,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  8th  centurv,  the  church  was  destroyed  ;  and 
in  this  mined  condition  it  was  found  by  the 
Crusaders  in  a.d.  1099,  who  re-instituted  the 
see,  and  added  to  its  endowment  the  neighbor- 
ing city  and  lands  of  Ramkh,  Again  destroyed 
bv  Saladin  after  the  battle  of  Hattin,  in  1191, 
the  church  was  again  rebuilt  by  Richard  Cosiir- 
dc-Lion.  The  town  is,  for  a  Mohammcda.i 
place,  busy  and  prosperous.  Lydda  was,  for 
some  time  previous  to  the  destruction  %A  Jeru- 
salem, the  seat  of  a  very  famous  Jewish  school, 
scarcely  second  to  that  of  Jabneh. 

Iiya'ia,  a  maritime  province  in  the  west  of 
Asia  Minor,  bounded  b^  Mysia  on  the  N.,  Phiy- 
gia  on  the  E.,  and  Canaon  the  S.  The  name 
occurs  only  in  1  Mace.  viii.  8  (the  rendering  of 
the  A.  V.  m  Ez.  xxx.  5  being  for  Ludim) ;  it 
is  there  enumerated  among  the  districts  which 
the  Romans  took  away  m>m  Antiochus  the 
Great  after  the  battle  of  Magnesia  in  b.c.  190, 
and  transferred  to  Eumenes  II.,  kin^of  Perga- 
mus.  For  the  connection  between  Lydia  and 
the  Lnd  and  Ludim  of  the  O.  T.,  see  Ludim. 
Lydia  is  included  in  the  "  Asia  **  of  the  N.  T. 
Ap. 

Xiyd'ta,  the  first  European  convert  of  St 
Paul,  and  afterwards  his  hostess  during  his  first 
stay  at  Philippi  (Acts  xvi.  14,  15,  also  40). 
She  was  a  Jewish  proselyte  at  the  time  of  the 
apostle's  coming;  and  it  was  at  the  Jewish 
Si^>bath-wor8hip  bv  the  side  of  a  stream  (ver. 
13)  that  the  pr^uming  of  the  gospel  reached 
her  heart.  Her  native  place  was  ThtatibAp 
in  the  province  of  Asia  (ver.  14;  Rev.  ii.  18). 
Thvatira  was  famous  for  its  dyeing-works ;  and 
Lydia  was  connected  with  this  trade,  either  as 
a  seller  of  dye  or  of  d^ed  ^;oods.  We  infer 
that  she  was  a  person  of'^considerable  wealth. 

IiyBa'nias,  mentioned  by  St  Luke  in  one 
of  his  chronological  passages  (iii.  I)  as  being 
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tetrarch  of  Abilbvb  (t^.  the  district  ronnd 
Abi!a)  in  the  15th  year  of  Tiberius,  at  the  time 
when  Herod  Antipos  was  tetrarch  of  Galilee, 
and  Herod  Philip  tetrarch  of  Iturssa  and  Tra- 
chonitis.  It  happens  that  Josephns  speaks  of 
a  prince  named  Lysanias  who  mled  over  a  ter- 
ritory in  the  neigh'borhood  of  Lebanon  in  the 
time  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  and  that  he  also 
mentions  Abilene  as  associated  with  the  name 
of  a  tetrarch  Lvsanias,  while  recounting  events 
of  the  reigns  of  Caligula  and  Claudius.  In  the 
first  case,  Abila  is  not  specified  here  at  all, 
and  Lysanias  is  not  called  tetrarch.  But  it  is 
probable  that  the  Lysanias  mentioned  by  Jose- 
phns in  the  second  instance  is  actnaJlj  the 
prince  referred  to  by  St  Luke. 

LyB'iaSf  a  nobleman  of  the  blood-royal 
(1  Blacc.  iii.  32;  2  Mace.  xi.  1),  who  was  in- 
trusted by  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (cir.  B.C.  166) 
with  the  gOTemroent  of  Southern  Syria,  and 
the  guardianship  of  his  son  Antiochus  Eupator 
(1  Maoc.  iii.  32;  2  Mace.  x.  11).  In  the  exe- 
cution of  his  office,  Lysias  armed  a  very  consider- 
able force  against  Judas  Maocabssus.  Two  de- 
tachments of  this  army  under  Nicanor  (2  Mace, 
viii.)  and  Gorgias  were  defeated  by  the  Jei^-s  near 
Emmaus  (1  Maoc.  iv.);  and  in  the  following 
year  Lysias  himself  met  with  a  much  more  se- 
rious reverse  at  Bethsnra  (b.c.  165),  which  was 
follow^  by  the  purification  of  the  Temple. 
Shortly  aftier  this,  Antiochus  Epiphanes  died 
(B.C.  164),  and  Lysias  assumed  the  government 
as  guardian  of  ois  son,  who  was  yet  a  child 
(1  Mace.  vi.  17).  The  war  against  the  Jews 
was  renewed ;  and,  after  a  severe  strug;p:le,  Ly- 
sias, who  took  the  young  king  with  him,  cap- 
tured Bethsnra,  and  was  besieging  Jerusalem, 
when  he  received  tidings  of  the  approach  of 
Philip,  to  whom  Antiochus  had  transferred  the 
guaraianshtp  of  the  prince  (I  Mace.  vi.  18; 
2  Mace.  xiii.).  He  defeated  Phili]^  (b.c.  163), 
and  was  supported  at  Rome ;  but  m  the  next 
year,  together  with  his  ward,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Demetrius  Soter,  who  put  them  both  to 
death  (1  Mace.  vii.  2-4 ;  2  Mace.  xiv.  2).    Ap. 

Ly8iiii''aohu8.  L  ''  A  son  of  Ptolcmnns 
of  Jerusalem,"  the  Greek  translator  of  the  book 
of  Esther  (comp.  Esth.  ix.  20). — 2.  A  broth- 
er of  the  high-priest  Menelaus,  who  was  left  by 
him  as  his  deputy  during  his  absence  at  the 
court  of  Antiochus.  He  fell  a  yictim  to  the 
fury  of  the  people,  cir.  B.C.  170  (2  Maoc  iv. 
29-42).    Ap. 

Lys^tra  has  two  points  of  extreme  interest 
in  connection  respectively  with  St  Paul's  first 
and  second  missionary  journeys  —  (1)  as  the 
place  whero  divine  honors  were  offered  to  him, 
and  where  he  was  presently  stoned  (Acts  xiv.) ; 
f  2)  as  the  home  or  his  chosen  companion  and 
fellow-missionary  Timothbub  (Acts  xvi.  1). 
The  first  settlement  of  Jews  in  Lystra,  and 
the  ancestors  of  Timotheus  among  them,  may 
very  probably  be  traced  to  the  establishment  of 
Babylonian  Jews  in  Phrygiaby  Antiochus  three 
centuries  before.  Still  it  is  evident  that  there 
was  no  influential  Jewish  population  at  Lystra ; 
no  mention  is  raaile  of  any  s}*nagogue ;  and  the 
whole  aspect  of  the  scene  descriM  by  St.  Luke 
(Acts  xiv.)  is  thoroughly  heathen.  Lvstrawas 
ondoubtedly  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  great 
plain  of  Lycaonia ;  and  there  are  very  strong 


reasons  for  identifying  its  site  with  the  mini 
called  Blnrbir-KUuatk,  at  the  base  of  a  conical 
mountain  of  volcanic  stmctnre,  named  the  Aor- 
adagh,  Pliny  places  this  town  in  Galatia,  and 
Ptolemy  in  Isauria ;  but  these  statements  ars 
quite  consistent  with  its  being  placed  in  Lycao- 
nia by  St  Luke,  as  it  is  by  Hieroclea, 


M. 

Ma'aoah.  L  The  mother  of  Absalom  ■■ 
Maaghah,  5  (2  Sam.  iii.  3). —  2.  Maacah, 
and  (in  Chron.)  Maachah.  A  small  kingdom 
in  close  proximity  to  Palestine,  which  appean 
to  have  lain  outside  Argob  (T>ent.  iii.  14)  and 
Bashan  (Josh.  xii.  5).  These  districts,  proba- 
bly answering  to  the  Ltffih  and  Jauldn  or  mod- 
em Syria,  occupied  the  space  from  the  Jordan 
on  the  west  to  Salcah  {StilBiad)  on  the  east, 
and  Mount  Hermon  on  the  north.  There  is 
therefore  no  alternative  but  to  nlace  Maacah 
somewhere  to  the  east  of  the  Leftuk,  It  is  some* 
times  assumed  to  have  been  situated  about 
Abbl-beth-Maacah,  but  this  is  hardly  proba- 
ble. The  Ammonite  war  was  the  only  occasion 
on  which  the  Maacathitcs  came  into  contact 
with  Israel,  when  their  king  assisted  the  Bene- 
Ammon  against  Joab  with  a  force  which  he  led 
himself  (2  Sam.  x.  6,  8  ;  1  Chr.  xix.  7).  To 
the  connection  which  is  always  imnlicd  between 
Maacah  and  Geshnr  we  have  no  clew. 

Ma'^aohah.  1.  The  daughter  of  Nahor  by 
his  concubine  Reumah  (Gen.  xxii.  24). — 2. 
The  father  of  Achish,  who  was  king  of  Gath  at 
the  beginning  of  Solomon's  reign  (I  K.  ii.  39). 
— 3.  The  daughter,  or  moro  proliahly  grand- 
daughter, of  Absalom,  named  nf^er  his  mother; 
the  third  and  favorite  wife  of  RrliolMMim,  and 
mother  of  Abijah  (1  K.  xv.  2 ;  2  Chr.  xi.  20- 
22).  According  to  Josephns,  her  mother  was 
Tamar,  Absalom's  daughter.  But  the  mother 
of  Abijah  is  elsewhere  called  '*  Mkrhaiah,  the 
daughter  of  Uriel  of  Gibeah  "  (2  Chr.  xiii.  2). 
It  is  more  probable  that  "  Michniah  **  is  the  er- 
ror of  a  transcriber,  and  that  "  Maarhah "  is 
the  true  reading  in  all  cases.  Pnring  tlie  reign 
of  her  grandson  Asa,  she  occupied  at  the  court 
of  Judah  the  high  position  of  "  King's  Mother" 
(comp.  1  K.  ii.  19),  which  has  lieen  compared 
with  that  of  the  Stdtttna  llUide  in  Turkey.  It 
may  be  that  at  Abijah 's  death,  after  a  short 
reign  of  three  years,  Asa  was  left  a  minor,  and 
Maachah  acted  as  regent,  like  Athaliah  under 
similar  circumstances.  If  tliis  conjecture  be 
correct,  it  would  serve  to  explain  the  influence 
by  which  she  promoted  the  practice  of  idola- 
trous worship. — 4.  The  concubine  of  Caleb 
the  son  of  Hesron  (I  Chr.  ii.  48).— 5.  The 
daughter  of  Talmai  king  of  Geshur,  and  moth- 
er of  Absalom  (I  Chr.  iii.  2) :  also  called  Ma- 
acah in  A.  v.  of  2  Sam.  iii.  3.-6.  The  wife 
of  Machir  the  Manassite  (1  Clir.  vii.  15,  16). 
— 7.  The  wife  of  Jehicl,  (hther  or  founder  of 
Gibeon  (I  Chr.  viii.  29,  ix.  35).  — 8.  The 
father  of  Hanan,  one  of  the  heroes  of  David's 
IxMly-guanl  (1  Chr.  xi.  43).  —  9.  A  Simeonite, 
father  of  Shephatiah,  prince  of  his  tribe  in  tha 
reign  of  David  (I  Chr.  xxvii.  16). 

Ha'aohathi,  and  Ma'aohathites,  the. 
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Two  words  which  denote  the  inhabitants  of  the 
•mall  kingdom  of  Maacuah  (Dcut  iit.  14; 
Josh.  xii.  5,  xiu.  11, 13).  IndiTidual  Maachatb- 
Ites  were  not  unknown  among  the  warriora  of 
brael  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  34 ;  Jer.  xl.  8 ;  2  K.  xxv. 
93). 

Mftada%  one  of  the  sons  of  Bani  who  had 
married  a  foreign  wifb  (Ezr.  x.  34). 

•pff^^^i^^h,  one  of  the  priests,  or  families 
of  priests,  who  rotnmcd  with  Zerubbalx;!  and 
Jeshna  (Noh,  xii.  5);  elsewhere  (ver.  17)  called 

MOADIAH. 

Ma'aiy  one  of  the  Bene-Asaph  who  took 
part  in  the  solemn  musical  ssrvico  by  which  the 
wall  of  Jerusalem  was  dedicated  after  it  had 
been  rebuilt  bv  Nehemiah  (Nch.  xii.  3G). 

Ma^aleh*Acrabl)ijn9  the  full  form  of  the 

name  (Josh.  xv.  3)  which  in  its  other  occur- 
rences is  given  in  the  A.  V.  as  "  the  ascent  of 
or  the  jroing-up  to  Akrabhim."     fAKRAnniM.] 
Ma  ani  (l  Esd.  ix.  34),  identical  with  Ba- 

Wis  4.     Ap. 

Ma'arathj  one  of  the  towns  of  Jndah,  in 
the  district  or  the  mountains  (Josh,  xv.  58). 
The  places  which  occur  in  company  with  it 
have  been  identified  at  a  few  miles  to  the  north 
of  Hsbron;  but  Maarath  has  hitherto  eluded 
observation. 

M3ka9ei'a]l.  The  name  of  fbnr  persons 
who  had  married  foreign  wives  in  the  time  of 
Ezi.'v  L  A  descendant  of  Jcshna  the  priest 
(Ezr.  X.  IS). — 2.  A  priest,  of  the  sons  of  Ha- 
rim  (Ezr.  x.  21 ).  — 3.  A  priest,  of  the  sons  of 
Pashur  (Ezr.  x.  22). — 4.  One  of  the  laymen, 
a  descendant  of  Pahath-Moab  (Ezr.  x.  30^. — 
6.  The  father  of  Azariah,  one  of  the  pnests 
f^om  the  oasis  of  the  Jordan,  who  assisted  Ne- 
hemiah in  rebuilding  the  wall  of  Jerusalem 
(Neh.  ili.  23).  — 6.  One  of  those  who  stood  on 
the  right  hand  of  Ezra  when  ho  read  the  law  to 
the  psople  (Neh.  viii.  4). — 7.  A  Levite  who 
assisted  on  the  same  occasion  (Neh.  viii.  7). — 
8.  One  of  the  haods  of  the  people  whose  de- 
scendants signed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah 
(Neh.  X.  25).  — 9.  Son  of  Baruch  and  descend- 
ant of  Pharcz,  the  son  of  Judah  fNeh.  xi.  5). 
— 10.  A  Benjamite,  ancestor  of  Sallu  (Neh. 
xi.  7^.  — 11.  Two  priests  of  this  name  are 
mentioned  (Neh.  xii.  41,  42)  as  taking  part  in 
the  musical  service  which  accompanied  the  ded- 
ication of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  under  Ezra. 
One  of  them  is  probably  the  some  as  6. — 12. 
Father  of  Zeuhaniah,  who  was  a  priest  in  the 
reign  of  Zeu^kiah  (Jer.  xxi.  I.  xxix.  25, 
xxxviL  3).— 13.  The  father  of  Zedokiah  the 
&lse  prophet  (Jer.  xxix.  21).-'l4.  One  of 
the  Levites  of  the  second  rank,  appointed  by 
David  to  sound  "  with  psalteries  on  Alamoth 
(1  Chr.  XV.  18,  20).— 16.  The  son  of  Adaiah, 
and  one  of  the  captains  of  hundreds  in  the 
reiam  of  Joash  king  of  Judah  (2  Chr.  xxiii.  1). 
— 16.  An  officer  of  high  rank  in  the  rci^^n  of 
Uzziah  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  11).  He  was  probably  a 
Invite  (comp.  1  Chr.  xxiii.  4),  and  engaged  in 
a  semi-military  capacity. — 17.  The  "kin;?*8 
fon,"  killed  by  Zichri  the  Ephraimitish  hero 
in  the  invasion  of  Judah  bv  Pekah  king  of  Is- 
rael, during  the  reign  of  Ahaz  (2  Chr.  xxviii. 
7).  ^18.  The  governor  of  Jerusalem  in  the 
reign  of  Josiah  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  8).  — 19.  The 
■oo  of  Shallnm,  a  Levite  of  high  rank  in  the 


reign  of  Jehoiakim  (Jer.  xxxv.  4;  eomp.  t 
Chr.  ix.  19). — 20.  A  priest;  ancestor  of  Ba- 
ruch  and  Seraiah,  the  sons  of  Neriah  (Jen 
xxxii.  12,  li.  59). 

Maasia'i,  a  priest  who  after  the  return 
from  Babylon  dwelt  in  Jerusalem  (I  Chr.  ix. 
12). 

Maasi^as,  Bar.  i.  l.  [BfAASEixH,  SO.] 
Ap. 

Ma'ath«  son  of  Mattathias  in  the  genealogy 
of  Josus  Christ  (Luke  iii.  26). 

Ma'az,  son  of  Ram,  the  firstborn  of  Jerah- 
mccl  (1  Chr.  ii,  27). 

Maazi^ah.  1.  One  of  the  priests  who 
signed  the  covenant  with  Nebemiuli  (Neh.  x. 
8). — 2.  A  priest  in  the  rci^  of  David,  head 
of  the  twenty-fourth  course  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  18). 

Mabdal.  The  same  as  Bbnaiah  (I  Esd. 
ix.  34).    Ap. 

Mac'alon  (l  Esd.  v.  21).  This  name  is 
the  equivalent  of  Michmash  in  the  lists  of 
Ehrn  and  Nehemiah.    Ap. 

Maccabees,  the.  This  title,  which  was 
originally  the  surname  of  Judas,  one  of  the 
sons  of  Mattathias,  was  aftcrvi'anls  extended  to 
the  heroic  fhmily  of  which  ho  was  one  of  the 
noblest  representatives,  and,  in  a  still  wider 
sense,  to  the  Palestinian  martyrs  in  the  perse- 
cution of  Antiochus  Epiphancs,  and  even  to 
the  Alexandrine  Jcavs  who  suflbrcd  for  their 
faith  at  an  earlier  time.  The  original  term 
Maccabi  has  bocn  variously  derived.  Some 
have  maintained  that  it  was  formed  finom  the 
combination  of  the  initial  letters  of  the  Hebrew 
sentence,  "  Who  among  the  gods  is  like  unto 
thee,  Jehovah?"  (Ex.  xv.  11,)  which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  inscribed  upon  tlie  banner 
of  the  patriots.  Another  derivation  has  been 
proposed,  which,  although  direct  evidence  is 
wanting,  seems  satisfhctory.  According  to  this, 
the  word  is  formed  from  Afakkabuh,  "  a  ham- 
mer," nviui?  a  sense  not  altogctlicr  unlike  that 
in  which  Charles  Martd  derived  a  surname 
from  his  favorite  weapon.  Although  the  name 
Maccabeeg  h;is  gained  the  widest  currency,  that 
of  Asmonueans,  or  Hasmonceans,  is  the  proper 
name  of  the  family.  The  origio  (»f  this  name 
also  has  been  disputed  ;  but  ttu  i>bvious  deri- 
vation from  Chashmon,  grcat-g%and£ither  of 
Mattathias,  seems  certainly  correct.  The  ori- 
gin^ authorities  for  the  nistor;  of  tho  Mac- 
cabees are  extremel v  scanty ;  but,  fur  the 
course  of  the  war  itself,  tho  first  book  of  Moo- 
cabces  is  a  most  trustworthy,  if  an  incomplete 
witness.  The  second  book  adds  some  impor- 
tant details  to  the  history  of  the  earlier  part 
of  the  struggle,  and  of  the  events  which  imme* 
diately  preceded  it;  but  all  the  statements 
which  it  contains  require  close  examination, 
and  must  be  received  with  caution.  Josephus 
follows  1  Mace.,  for  the  period  which  it  em- 
braces, very  closely;  but  slight  additions  of 
names  and  minute  particulars  indicate  that  ho 
was  in  possession  of  other  materials,  probably 
oral  traditions,  which  have  not  been  elsewhere 
preserved.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  cases 
in  which,  fh)m  haste  or  carelessness,  he  has 
misinterpreted  his  authority.  From  other 
sources  little  can  be  gleanetl.  1.  The  Macca- 
bAnn  War  may  be  termed  the  War  of  Jewish 
Independence.    The  annals  of  the  Marrnhwan 
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fiunily,  "  by  whoM  hand  deliverance  was  g^ven 
unto  Israel "  (1  Maoc.  v.  62),  present  the  rec- 
ord of  its  progress.  The  standard  of  inde- 
pendence was  first  raised  by  Mattatuias,  a 
priest  of  the  course  of  Joarib,  which  was  the 
first  of  the  twenty-four  courses  (1  Chr.  xxiv. 
7),  and  consequently  of  the  noblest  blood,  lie 
seems,  however,  to  have  been  already  advanced 
in  years  when  the  rising  was  made,  and  he  did 
not  long  survive  the  fatigues  of  active  service. 
He  died  b.c.  166,  and  "was  buried  in  the  sep- 
ulchre of  his  fathers  at  Modin." — 2.  Matta- 
thias  himself  named  Judas — apparently  his 
third  son  —  as  his  successor  in  directing  the  war 
of  independence  (1  Mace.  ii.  66).  The  energy 
and  skill  of  "  the  Macc  abbe,"  as  Judas  is  often 
called  in  2  Mace.,  full  v  justified  his  father's  pref- 
erence. It  appears  tnat  he  had  already  taken 
a  prominent  part  in  the  first  secession  to  the 
mountains  (2  Mace.  v.  27),  where  Mattathias 
is  not  mentioned.  His  first  enterprises  were 
night  attacks  and  sudden  surprises  (2  Mace, 
viii.  6,  7) ;  and  when  his  men  were  encouraged 
by  these  means,  he  ventured  on  more  important 
operations,  and  defeated  Apdllonius  (1  Mace.  iii. 
10-12)  and  Seron  (1  Mace.  iii.  13-24)  at  Beth- 
horon.  Shortly  afterwards  Antiochus  Epiph- 
anes,  whose  resources  had  been  impovenshed 
by  the  war  (1  Mace.  iii.  27-31),  leffc  tne  govern- 
ment of  the  Palestinian  provinces  to  liysias. 
Lysias  organized  an  expeaition  against  Judas ; 
but  his  army,  apart  of  which  had  oeen  separat- 
ed from  the  mam  body  to  efiect  a  surprise,  was 
defeated  by  Judas  at  Emmaus  with  great  loss, 
B.C.  166  ^1  Mace.  iii.  46-53) ;  and  in  the  next 
year  Lysias  himself  was  routed  at  Bethsura. 
After  tnis  success,  Judas  was  able  to  occupy 
Jerusalem,  except  the  "  tower"  (1  Mace.  vi.  18, 
19),  and  he  purified  the  Temple  (1  Mace.  iv.  36, 
41-53)  on  the  25th  of  Chisleu,  exactly  three 
years  after  its  profanation  (1  Mace.  i.  59).  The 
next  year  was  spent  in  wars  with  frontier  na- 
tions (1  Mace.  V.) ;  but  in  spite  of  continued 
triumphs,  the  position  of  Judas  was  still  preca- 
rious. In  B.C.  163,  Lysias  laid  siege  to  Jerusa- 
lem. The  accession  of  Demetrius  brought 
with  it  fresh  troubles  to  the  patriot  Jews.  A 
large  party  of  their  countrymen,  with  Algimus 
at  their  head,  gained  the  ear  of  the  king,  and 
he  sent  Nicanor  against  Judas.  Nicanor  was 
defeated,  first  at  Capharsalama,  and  again  in  a 
decisive  battle  at  Adasa,  near  to  the  glorious 
field  of  Beth-horon  (b.c.  161)  on  the  13th  Adar 
(1  Mace.  vii.  49;  2  Mace.  xv.  36),  where  he 
was  slain.  This  victory  was  the  greatest  of 
Judas's  successes,  and  practically  decided  the 
question  of  Jewish  independence ;  but  it  was 
followed  by  an  unexpected  reverse.  A  new 
invasion  under  Bacchides  took  place.  Judas 
was  able  only  to  gather  a  small  force  to  meet 
the  sudden  danger.  Of  this  a  large  part  de- 
serted him  on  the  eve  of  the  battle;  but  the 
courage  of  Judas  was  unshaken,  and  he  fell  at 
Eleasa,  the  Jewish  Thermopylae,  fighting  at 
desperate  odds  against  the  invaders.  His  K>dy 
was  recovered  by  his  brothers,  and  buried  at 
Modin  "in  the  sepulchre  of  his  fathers"  (b.c. 
161).  — 3.  After  tne  death  of  Judas,  the  patri- 
otic party  seems  to  have  been  for  a  short  time 
wholly  disorganized,  and  it  was  only  by  the 
pressure  of  unparalleled  sufferings  that  they 


were  driven  to  renew  the  conflict  For  tfab 
purpose  they  offered  the  command  to  Jona- 
than, sumamed  Apphus  {the  unrif),  the  young- 
est son  of  Mattathias.  He  retired  to  the  low- 
lands of  the  Jordan  (1  Mace.  ix.  42),  where  he 
gained  some  advantage  over  Bacchides  (b.c. 
161),  who  made  an  attempt  to  hem  in  and 
destroy  his  whole  force.  After  two  years,  Bac- 
chides again  took  the  field  against  Jonathan 
(B.C.  158).  This  time  he  seems  to  have  been 
but  feebly  supported,  and  after  an  unsuccessful 
campaign  he  accepted  terms  which  Jonathan 
propose;  and  after  his  departure,  Jonathan 
•'judged  the  people  at  Michmash"  (1  Mace 
ix.  73),  and  gradually  extended  his  power. 
The  claim  of  Alexander  Balas  to  the  Syrian 
crown  gave  a  new  importance  to  Jonathan  and 
his  adherents.  The  success  of  Alexander  led 
to  the  elevation  }f  Jonathan,  who  assumed  the 
high-priestlv  office  (1  Mace.  x.  21) ;  and  not 
lon^  after,  he  placed  the  king  under  fresh  obli- 
gations by  the  defeat  of  Apollonius,  a  general 
of  the  younger  Demetrius  ( 1  Mace.  x.).  After 
the  death  of  Alexander,  Jonathan  attached 
himself  to  Antiochus  VL  He  at  last  fell  a 
victim  to  the  treachory  of  Tryphon,  b.c.  144 
(1  Mace.  xi.  8-xii.  4).  ^  '4.  As  soon  as  Simon, 
the  last  remaining  brotiher  of  the  Maccabsean 
family,  heard  of  the  detention  of  Jonathan  in 
Ptolemais  by  Tryphon,  he  placed  himijelf  at 
the  head  of  the  patriot  party.  His  skill  in  war 
had  been  proved  in  the  lifetime  of  Judas 
(1  Mace.  V.  17-23),  and  he  had  taken  an  active 
share  in  the  campaigns  of  Jonathan  ( 1  Mace, 
xi.  59).  Tryphon,  after  canying  Jonathan 
about  as  a  prisoner  for  some  little  time,  put 
him  to  death;  and  then,  having  murdered 
Antiochus,  seized  the  throne.  On  this,  Simos 
made  overtures  to  Demetrius  U.  (b.c.  143) 
which  were  fevorably  received,  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Jews  was  at  length  formalW 
recognized.  The  long  struggle  was  now  tn- 
umphantly  ended,  and  it  remained  only  to  reap 
the  fruits  of  victory.  This  Simon  hasten^ 
to  do.  The  prudence  and  wisdom  for  which 
he  was  already  distinguished  at  the  hme  of  his 
father's  death  (1  Mace.  ii.  65)  gained  for  the 
Jews  the  active  support  of  Rome  (1  Maoc.  xv. 
16-21),  in  addition  to  the  confirmation  of  ear- 
lier treaties.  After  settling  the  external  rda- 
tions  of  the  new  state  upon  a  sure  basis,  Simon 
r^^ulated  its  internal  administration.  With 
two  of  his  sons  he  was  murdered  at  Dok  by 
Ptolemsus,  b.c.  135  (1  Mace.  xvi.  11-16).-^ 
5.  The  treason  of  Ptolemseus  failed  in  its  ob- 
ject. Johannes  Hyscanub,  one  of  the  sons 
of  Simon,  escaped  from  the  plot  by  which  his 
life  was  threatened,  and  At  once  assumed  the 
government  (b.c.  135).  At  first  he  was  hard 
pressed  by  Antiochus  Sidetes,  and  only  able  fia 
preserve  tfemsaltun  on  condition  of  dismantliog 
the  fortifications,  and  submitting  to  a  tribute, 
B.C.  133.  He  reduced  Idumsea,  confirmed  the 
alliance  with  Rome,  and  at  length  succeeded  in 
destroying  Samaria,  the  hated  rival  of  Jenuuh 
lem,  B.C.  109.  The  external  splendor  of  his 
government  was  marred  by  the  growth  of  in> 
temal  divisions ;  but  John  escaped  the  fete  of 
all  the  older  members  of  his  mmily,  and  died 
in  peace,  b.c.  106-5.  His  eldest  son  Aristobulna 
I.,  who  succeeded,  was  the  first  who 
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Md  kinglj  tide,  thon^h  Simon  had  enjoved 
the  fulness  of  the  kingly  power.  —  6.  Two 
of  the  first  generation  of  the  MaccabsDan  family 
still  remain  to  be  mentioned.  These,  though 
they  did  not  attain  to  the  leadership  of  their 
countrymen  like  their  brothers,  shared  their 
fate  —  Eleaser  by  a  noble  act  of  self-devotion ; 
John,  apparently  the  eldest  brother,  by  treach- 
ery. —  7.  The  great  outlines  of  the  Maccabean 
contest,  which  are  somewhat  hidden  in  the 
annals  thus  briefly  epitomized,  admit  of  being 
traced  with  fair  distinctness.  The  disputed 
succession  to  the  Syrian  throne  (b.o.  153)  was 
the  political  tumin|;^point  of  the  struggle, 
which  may  thus  be  divided  into  two  great  pe- 
riods. During  the  first  period  (b.g.  16&-15d), 
the  patriots  maintained  their  cause  with  vary- 
ing success  against  the  whole  strength  of  Sy- 
ria; during  the  second  (b.o.  153-139),  they 
were  courted  by  rival  factions,  and  their  inde- 
pendence was  acknowledged  fh>m  time  to  time, 
though  pledges  given  in  times  of  danger  were 
often  broken  when  the  danger  was  over.  The 
paramount  importance  of  Jerusalem  is  oonspic^ 
nous  throughout  the  whole  war.  The  occu- 
pation of  Jerusalem  closed  the  first  act  of  the 
war  (b.o.  165).  On  the  death  of  Judas,  the 
patriots  were  reduced  to  as  great  distress  as  at 
their  first  rising.  So  far  it  seemed  that  little 
had  been  gained  when  the  contest  between 
Alexander  Balas  and  Demetrius  I.  opened  a 
new  period  (b.c.  153).  The  former  unfi'uitful 
conflicts  at  len^h  produced  their  full  harvest. 
When  the  Jewish  leaders  had  once  obtained 
legitimate  power,  they  proved  able  to  main- 
tain it,  though  their  general  success  was 
checkered  by  some  reverses.  The  solid  power 
of  the  national  party  was  seen  bv  the  slight 
eflect  which  was  produced  by  the  treacher- 
ous murder  of  Jonathan.  Simon  was  able  at 
once  to  occupy  his  place,  and  carry  out  his 
plans.  — 8.  T^e  war,  thus  brought  to  a  noble 
issue,  if  less  famous  is  not  less  glorious  than 
any  of  those  in  which  a  few  brave  men  have 
•ucoessfnlly  maintained  the  cause  of  freedom 
•r  religion  against  overpowering  might.  For 
it  is  not  only  in  their  victory  over  external 
difficulties  that  the  heroism  or  the  Maccabees 
is  conspicnotts :  their  real  success  was  as  much 
imperilled  bv  internal  divisions  as  by  foreign 
force.  —9.  The  view  of  the  Maccabieim  War 
which  regards  it  only  as  a  civil  and  not  as  a 
religious  conflict,  is  essentiallv  one-sided.  If 
there  were  no  other  evidence  than  the  Book  of 
Daniel,  that  alone  would  show  how  deeply  the 
noblest  hopes  of  the  theocracywere  centred  in 
the  success  of  the  struggle.  When  the  feelings 
of  the  nation  were  thus  again  turned  with 
ftesh  power  to  their  ancient  mith,  we  might  ex- 
pect that  there  would  be  a  new  creative  epoch 
in  the  national  literature;  or,  if  the  form  of 
Hebrew  composition  was  already  fixed  by  sa- 
cred types,  a  prophet  or  psalmist  would  express 
the  thoughts  of  the  new  age  afler  the  models 
of  old  time.  Tet  in  part  at  least  the  leaders  of 
MaccabsBan  times  felt  that  they  were  separated 
by  a  real  chasm  from  the  times  of  the  kingdom 
«r  of  the  exile.  If  they  looked  for  a  prophet 
in  the  future,  they  acknowledged  that  the  spirit 
of  prophecy  was  not  among  them.  The  vol- 
luie  of  tbe  prophetic  writings  was  completed, 
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and,  as  far  as  appears,  no  one  ventured  to  imi* 
tate  its  contents.  But  the  Uagiographa,  though 
they  were  already  long  fixed  as  a  definite  col- 
lection, were  not  equally  far  removed  from 
imitation.  The  apocalyptic  visions  of  Daniel 
served  as  a  pattern  for  the  visions  incorporated 
in  the  Book  of  Enoch ;  and  it  has  been  com- 
monly supposed  that  the  Psalter  contains  com- 
positions of  the  MaccabsBan  date.  This  sup- 
position, which  is  at  variance  with  the  best 
evidence  which  can  be  obtained  on  the  history 
of  the  Canon,  can  only  be  received  upon  the 
clearest  internal  proof;  and  it  may  well  be 
questioned  whether  the  hypothesis  is  not  as 
much  at  variance  with  souna  interpretation  as 
with  the  history  of  the  Canon.  —  10.  The  col- 
lection of  the  so-called  Ptaims  of  Soioiaon  ftiiv 
nishes  a  strong  confirmation  of  the  belief  that 
all  the  canonical  Psalms  are  earlier  tlian  ^e 
Maccabiaan  era.  This  collection,  which  bears 
the  clearest  traces  of  unity  of  authorship,  is, 
almost  beyond  question,  a  true  Maccabsean 
work.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  tliat 
the  book  was  originailv  composed  in  Hebrew ; 
and  it  presents  e^factiy  those  characteristics 
which  are  wanting  in  the  other  (coi\jectural) 
MaccabsBan  Psalms.  — 11.  Elsewhere  there  is 
little  which  marks  the  distinguishing  religious 
character  of  the  era.  The  notice  of  the  Mao- 
cabssan  heroes  in  the  Book  of  Daniel  is  much 
more  general  and  brief  than  the  corresponding 
notice  of  their  great  adversary ;  but  it  is  not 
on  that  account  less  important  as  illustrating 
the  relation  of  the  famous  chapter  to  the  sim- 
ple history  of  the  period  which  it  embraces.  — 
12.  The  nistory  of  the  Maccabees  does  not 
contain  much  which  illustrates  in  detail  the  re- 
ligious or  social  progress  of  the  Jews.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  period  must  not  only  have  in- 
tensified old  beliefs,  but  also  have  called  out 
elements  which  were  latent  in  them.  One  doc- 
trine at  least,  that  of  a  resurrection,  and  even 
of  a  material  resurrection  {2  Maoc.  xiv.  46), 
was  brought  out  into  the  most  distinct  appre- 
hension by  suffbring.  And.  as  it  was  believed 
that  an  interval  elapsed  between  death  and 
judgment,  the  dead  were  supposed  to  be  in 
some  measure  still  capable  of^  profiting  by  the 
intercession  of  the  living.  Thus  much  is  cer- 
tainly expressed  in  the  famous  passage,  2  Maoc 
xii.  43^5,  though  the  secondary  notion  of  a 
puigatorial  state  is  in  no  way  implied  in  it. 
On  the  other  hand  it  is  not  very  clear  how  far 
the  future  judgment  was  supposed  to  extend. 
The  firm  faith  m  the  righteous  providence  of 
God,  shown  in  the  chiutening  of  His  people, 
as  contrasted  with  His  neglect  ot  other  na> 
tions,  is  another  proof  of  the  widening  view  of 
the  spiritual  world,  which  is  characteristic  of 
the  epoch  (2  Maoc.  iv.  16, 17,  v.  17-20,  vi.  12-16, 
&c.).  — 13.  The  various  glimpses  of  national 
life  which  can  be  gained  during  the  period, 
show,  on  tht  whole,  a  steady  adherence  to  the 
Mosaic  law.  Probably  the  law  was  never  more 
rigorously  fulfilled.  The  importance  of  the 
Antiochian  poipsecution  in  fixinj;  the  Canon  of 
the  Old  Testa!nent  has  been  already  noticed. 
[Canox.]  The  interruption  of  the  succession 
to  the  high-prie3thood  was  the  most  important 
innovation  which  was  made,  and  one  which 
prepared  the  wb/  for  the  dissolution  of  the 
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•tato.  After  rarioas  arbitrary  changes,  the  office 
was  left  vacant  tor  seven  yean  upon  the  death 
of  Alcimus.  The  last  descendant  of  Jozadak 
(Onias),  in  whose  family  it  had  been  for  nearly 
four  centuries,  fled  to  Ec^ypt,  and  established  a 
schismatic  worship ;  and  at  last,  when  the  sup- 
port of  the  Jews  became  important,  the  Maoca- 
bean  leader,  Jonathan,  of  tne  family  of  Joarib, 
was  elected  to  the  di<mity  by  the  nomination 
of  the  Syrian  king  (1  Mucc.  x.  SO),  whose  will 
waM  confirmed,  as  it  appears,  by  the  voice  of 
the  people  (comp.  1  Mace.  xiv.  35).  — 14.  Lit- 
tle can  be  said  of  the  condition  of  literature 
and  the  arts  which  has  not  been  already  antici- 
pated. In  common  intercourse,  the  Jews  used 
the  Aramaic  dialect  which  was  established  after 
the  return:  this  was  "their  own  language" 
(2  Mace.  vit.  8, 21,  27,  xii.  37) ;  but  it  is  evi- 
dent  from  the  narrative  quoted  that  they  un- 
derstood Greek,  which  must  have  spread  widely 
through  the  influence  of  Syrian  ofiicers.  There 
is  not,  however,  the  slightest  evidence  that  Greek 
wasemployed  in  Palestinian  literature  till  a  much 
later  date.  The  description  of  the  monument 
which  was  erected  by  Simon  at  Mo<lin  in  memory 
of  his  family  ( 1  Mace.  xiii.  27-30^  is  the  only  rec- 
ord of  the  architecture  of  the  time.  — 15.  The 
onlv  recognized  relics  of  the  time  are  the  coins 
which  bear  the  name  of  "  Simon,"  or  "  Simon 
Prince  (Nasi)  of  Israel,"  in  Samaritan  letters. 
The  privily  of  a  national  coinage  was  granted 
to  Simon  by  Antiochus  VII.  Sidetes  (1  Mace. 
XV.  6) ;  and  numerous  examples  occur  which 
have  the  dates  of  the  first,  second,  third,  and 
fburth  years  of  the  liberation  of  Jerusialem 
(Israel,  Zion). 

Maccabees,  Books  of.    Four  books 

which  bear  the  common  title  of  "  Maccabees  " 
arc  found  in  some  MSS.  of  the  LXX.  Two  of 
these  were  included  in  the  early  current  Latin 
versions  of  the  Bible,  and  thence  passed  into  the 
Vulgate.  As  forming  part  of  the  Vulgate  they 
were  received  as  canonical  by  the  Council  of 
Trent,  and  retained  among  the  apocrypha  by 
the  reformed  churches.  The  two  other  books 
obtained  no  such  wide  circulation,  and  have 
only  a  secondary  connection  with  the  Macca- 
bsean  history.  1 .  Thb  First  Book  op  Mac- 
cabees contains  a  history  of  the  patriotic 
struggle,  from  the  first  resistance  or  Matta- 
Uiias  to  the  settled  sovereignty  and  death  of 
Simon,  a  period  of  thirty-three  vears  (e.g. 
168-135).  The  opening  chapter  gives  a  short 
nummary  of  the  conquests  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  describes  at  greater  length  the  op 
prcssion  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  The  great 
subject  of  the  book  begins  with  the  enumera- 
tion of  the  Maccabsuin  familv  (ii.  1-5),  which 
is  followed  by  an  account  of  tne  part  which  the 
aged  Mattathias  took  in  rousing  and  guid- 
ing the  spirit  of  his  countrymen  (ii.  6-70). 
The  remainder  of  the  narrative  is  occupied 
with  the  exploits  of  his  five  sons.  Each  of 
the  three  divisions  into  which  the  main  portion 
of  the  book  thus  naturally  falls  is  stamped 
with  an  individual  character  derived  from  its 
special  hero.  The  great  marks  of  trustworthi- 
ness are  everywhere  conspicuous.  Victory  and 
failure  and  despondency  are,  on  the  whole, 
chronicled  with  the  same  candor.  There  is 
10  attempt   to  bring  into  open  display  the 


workins  of  providence.  The  testimony  of  an 
tiquity  leaves  no  doubt  but  that  the  book  was 
first  written  in  Hebrew.  Its  whole  stnicton 
|K>ints  to  Palestine  as  the  place  of  its  composi* 
tion.  There  is,  however,  considerable  doubt  as 
to  its  date.  Perliaps  we  may  place  it  between 
B.C.  120-100.  The  date  and  person  of  the 
Greek  translator  are  whoUy  undetermined. — 
2.  Thb  Sbcond  Book  op  Maccabees. — 
The  history  of  the  Second  Book  of  the  Mac- 
cabees begins  some  years  earlier  than  tliat  of 
the  First  Book,  and  closes  with  the  victory  of 
Judas  Maccabieus  over  Nicanor.  It  thus  em- 
braces a  period  of  twenty  years,  flt>m  B.C.  180 
(?)  to  B.C.  161.  For  the  few  events  noticed 
during  the  earlier  years  it  is  the  chief  authori- 
ty ;  during  the  remainder  of  the  time  the  nar- 
rative goes  over  the  same  ground  as  1  Bfacc,^ 
but  with -very  considerable  differences.  The 
first  two  chapters  are  taken  up  by  two  letters 
supposed  to  DO  addressed  by  the  Palestinian  to 
the  Alexandrine  Jews,  and  by  a  sketch  of  the 
author's  plan,  which  proceeds  without  any  per- 
ceptible break  from  the  close  of  the  second  lel^ 
ter.  The  main  narrative  occupies  the  remain- 
der of  the  book.  This  presents  several  natund 
divisions,  which  appear  to  coincide  with  the 
"  five  books  "  of  Jason  on  which  it  was  based. 
The  first  (ch.  iii.)  contains  the  history  of  Hcli- 
odorus  (cir.  B.C.  180).  The  second  ^iv.-vii.) 
gives  varied  details  of  the  beginning  and 
course  of  the  great  persecution  (b.c.  175^ 
167).  The  third  (viii.-x.  9)  follows  the  for 
tunes  of  Judas  to  the  triumphant  restoration 
of  the  Temple  service  (b.c.  166,  165).  The 
fourth  (x.  10-xiii.)  includes  the  reign  of  Antio- 
chus Eupator  (b.c.  I64-162J.  The  fifth  (xiv., 
XV.)  records  the  treachery  of  Alcimus,  the  mis- 
sion of  Nicanor,  and  the  crowning  success  of 
Judas  (B.C.  162,  161).  The  writer  himself  dia- 
tincdy  indicates  the  source  of  his  narrat]\*e — 
"  the  five  books  of  Jason  of  Cyrene  "  (ii.  23), 
of  which  ho  designed  to  furnish  a  short  and 
agreeable  epitome  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
would  be  deterred  from  studying  the  laii^er 
work.  His  own  labor,  which  'he  describes  in 
strong  terms  (ii.  26,  27 ;  comp.  xv.  38,39),  was 
entirely  confined  to  condensation  and  selection ; 
all  investigation  of  detail  he  declares  to  be  the 
peculiar  duty  of  the  original  historian.  Of 
Jason  himself  nothing  more  is  known  than 
may  be  gleaned  from  this  mention  of  hinL 
The  district  of  Cyrene  was  roost  closely 
united  with  that  of  Alexandria.  In  both,  the 
predominance  of  Greek  literature  and  the 
Greek  language  was  absolute.  The  work  of 
Jason  must  therefore  have  been  composed  in 
Greek ;  and  the  stvle  of  the  epitome  proves  be- 
yond doubt  that  the  Greek  text  is  the  original 
It  is  scarcely  less  certain  that  the  book  was 
compiled  at  Alexandria.  —  The  Second  Book 
of  Maccabees  is  not  not  nearlv  so  trustworthr 
as  the  First.  In  the  Second  Book  the  ground- 
work of  facts  is  tme,  but  the  dress  in  which 
the  facts  are  presented  is  due  in  part  at  least 
to  the  narrator.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable  thai 
the  error  with  regard  to  the  first  campaign  of 
Lysias  arose  from  the  mode  in  whicn  it  was 
introduced  by  Jason  as  a  prdude  to  the  mon 
important  measures  of  Lysias  in  the  r^gn  of 
Anriochu^  Eupator.    In  other  places  (at  raj 
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obTioiuly  in  xiii.  19  ff.)  ^®  oompfler  may  have 
dUregarded  the  historical  depenaenoe  of  events 
while  selectinK  those  which  were  best  suited  for 
the  support  of  his  theme.  The  latter  half  of 
the  booK  (ch.  viil.-xT.)  is  to  be  rmrded  not  as 
a  connected  and  complete  history,  but  as  a  series 
of  special  incidents  from  the  life  of  Judas,  illus- 
tratmg  the  providontial  interference  of  God  in 
behalf  of  His  people,  true  in  substance,  but 
embellished  in  form.  —  3.  The  Third  Book 
OF  Maccabees  contains  the  history  of  events 
which  preceded  the  great  Maccabnan  struggle, 
beginnmg  with  b.c.  217.  —  4.  The  Fourth 
Book  of  Maccabees  contains  a  rhetorical 
narrative  of  the  martyrdom  of  Eleaser  and  of 
the  "  MaccabsBan  famihr."  following  in  the  main 
the  same  outline  as  2  Mace. 

Macedo'^nia,  the  first  part  of  Europe 
which  received  the  gospel  directly  from  St 
Paul,  and  an  important  scene  of  his  subsequent 
missionary  labors  and  the  labors  of  his  com- 
panions. In  a  rough  and  popular  description 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  Macedonia  is  the  re- 
gion bounded  inland  by  the  range  of  Ebemus 
or  the  Balkan  northwards,  and  the  chain  of 
Pindus  westwards,  beyond  which  the  streams 
flow  respectively  to  the  Danube  and  the  Adri- 
atic ;  that  it  is  separated  ftom  Thessaly  on  the 
south  by  the  Cambunian  Hills,  runninffeaster- 
ly  from  Pindus  to  Olympus  and  the  ^^ean ; 
and  that  it  is  divided  on  the  east  from  Tnraoe 
by  a  less  definite  mountain-boundary  running 
southwards  from  Hnmus.  Of  the  space  thus 
enclosed,  two  of  the  most  remarkable  physical 
features  are  two  great  plains,  one  watered  by 
the  Axius,  which  comes  to  the  sea  at  the 
Thermaic  Gulf,  not  fiir  from  Thessalonica ; 
the  other  by  the  Strymon,  which,  after  passing 
near  Philippi,  flows  out  below  Ampnipolis. 
Between  tno  mouths  of  these  two  rivers,  a 
remarkable  peninsula  projects,  dividing  itself 
Into  throe  points,  on  the  fiirthcst  or  which 
Mount  Athos  rises  nearly  into  the  region  of 
perpetual  snow.  Across  the  neck  of  this  pen- 
insula St.  Paul  travelled  more  than  once  with 
his  companions.  This  eeneral  sketch  would 
snfficienuy  describe  the  Macedonia  which  was 
ruled  over  by  Philip  and  Alexander,  and  which 
the  Romans  conquered  firom  Perseus.  At  first 
the  con<}uored  country  was  divided  by  ^milius 
Paul  us  mto  four  districts.  This  division  was 
only  temporary.  The  whole  of  Macedonia, 
alone;  witn  Thessaly  and  a  lar^  tract  along 
the  Adriatic,  was  made  one  province,  and  cen- 
tralized under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  proconsul, 
who  resided  at  Thessalonica. 

We  have  now  reached  the  definition  whkih 
corresponds  with  the  usage  of  the  term  in  the 
N.  T.  (Acts  xvi.  9,  10,  12,  &c.)  Three  Ro- 
man provinces,  all  very  fomiliar  to  us  in  the 
writings  of  St.  Paul,  divided  the  whole  space 
between  the  basin  of  the  Danube  and  Cape 
Matapan.  The  border -town  of  Illtricum 
was  iiissos  on  the  Adriatic.  The  boundary- 
line  of  Achaia  nearly  coincided,  except  in  the 
western  portion,  with  that  of  the  kingdom  of 
modem  Greece,  and  ran  in  an  irregular  line 
from  the  Acroeeraunian  Promontorv  to  the 
Bay  of  ThermopylsB  and  the  north  of  Euboea. 
By  subtracting  these  two  provinces,  we  define 
Macedonia.    The  history  of  Macedonia  in  the 


period  between  the  Persian  wars  and  the  ooft> 
solidation  of  Uie  Roman  provinces  in  the  Le- 
vant is  touched  in  a  very  interesting  manner 
by  passages  in  the  Apocrypha.  In  Esth.  xvi. 
10,  Haman  is  described  as  a  Macedonian,  and 
in  xvi.  14  is  said  to  have  contrived  his  plot  for 
the  purpose  of  transferring  the  kingdom  of  the 
Persians  to  the  Macedonians.  This  snflBciently 
betrays  the  late  date  and  spurious  character  of 
these  apocryphal  chapters;  but  it  is  curious 
thus  to  have  our  attention  turned  to  the  early 
struggle  of  Persia  and  Greece.  The  account 
of  StT  Paul's  first  journey  through  Macedonia 
(Acts.  xvi.  10-xvii.  15)  is  marked  by  copious 
detail  and  well-defined  incidents.  At  the  close 
of  this  journey,  he  returned  firom  Corinth  to 
Syria  by  sea.  On  the  next  occasion  of  visitine 
Europe,  though  he  both  went  and  returned 
through  Macedonia  (Acts.  xx.  1-6),  the  narrar 
tive  is  a  very  slight  SKetch,  and  the  route  is  left 
uncertain,  except  as  regards  Philippi.  The 
character  of  the  Macedonian  Christians  is  sot 
before  us  in  Scripture  in  a  venr  favorable  light 
The  candor  of  the  Bereans  is  highly  commend- 
ed (Acts  xvii.  11);  the  Thessalonians  were 
evidently  objects  of  St.  Paul's  peculiar  atkc- 
tion  (1  Thoss.  il.  8, 17-20,  ui.  10) ;  and  the  Phi- 
lipplans,  besides  their  general  freedom  from 
blame,  are  noted  as  remarkable  for  their  liber- 
ality and  self-denial  (PhU.  iv.  10,  14-19;  see 
2  Cor.  ix.  2,  xi.  9). 

Maoedo'nian  occurs  in  A.  V.  only  in 
Acts  xxvii.  2 ;  Esth.  xvi.  10,  14.  In  the  other 
cases  (Acts  xvi.  9,  xix.  29 ;  2  Cor.  ix.  2, 4),  our 
translators  render  it  "  of  Macedonia." 

Maohbaiia^  one  of  the  lion-fiiced  warriors 
of  Grad  who  joined  the  fortunes  of  David  when 
living  in  retreat  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  13). 

l£ushl>ena]l(Ma;t<¥"7^*^oc^^'«"A)*  She- 
va,  the  father  of  Machbena,  ia  named  in  the 
eonealoffical  Ust  of  Judah  as  the  ofispring  of 
Maachah,  the  concubine  of  Caleb  ben-Hezron 
(1  Chr.  ii.  49).  Perhap  Machbcnawas  found- 
ed or  colonized  by  the  ramily  of  Maachah.  To 
the  position  of  the  town  we  possess  no  clew. 

ICa^ohiy  the  father  of  Geuel  the  Gadlte,  who 
went  with  Caleb  and  Joshua  to  spy  out  the 
land  of  Canaan  (Num.  xiii.  15). 

Ma'ohir,  the  eldest  son  (Josh.  xvii.  1 )  of 
the  patriarch  Manasseh  by  an  Aramite  or  Syr- 
ian concubine  (1  Chr.  vii.  14  and  the  LXX.  of 
Gen.  xlvi.  20).  His  children  are  commemorat- 
ed as  having  been  caressed  by  Joseph  before 
his  death  (Gen.  1.  23).  His  wife's  name  is  not 
preserved,  but  she  was  a  Benjamite,  the  *'  sister 
of  Huppim  and  Shuppim  "  ( 1  Chr.  vii.  1 5).  The 
connection  with  Benjamin  may  perhaps  have 
led  to  the  selection  by  Abner  of  Mahanaim,  as 
the  residence  of  Ishbosheth  (2  Sam.  ii.  8) ;  and 
that  with  Judah  may  have  also  infiuenced 
David  to  go  so  fiur  north  when  driven  out  of  his 
kin^om.  At  the  time  of  the  conquest,  the 
fiunily  of  Machir  had  become  very  powerful; 
and  a  laige  part  of  the  country  on  the  east  of 
Jordan  was  subdued  by  them  (Num.  xxxii.  39 ; 
Dent.  iii.  15).  So  great  was  their  power  that 
the  name  of  Machir  occasionally  supersedes  that 
of  Manasseh.  —  2.  The  son  of  Ammiel,  a  pow- 
erfiil  sheik  of  one  of  the  trans-Jordanic  tnbes, 
but  whether  of  Manasseh  —  the  tribe  of  his 
namesake  —  or  of  Gad,  must  remain  uncertain 
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tin  we  know  where  Lodebar,  to  which  place  he 
belonged,  was  situated.  His  name  occurs  but 
twice ;  but  the  part  which  he  played  was  bj  no 
means  an  insignificant  one.  It  was  his  fortune 
to  render  essential  service  to  the  cause  of  Saul 
and  of  David  successively  —  in  each  case  when 
they  were  in  difficulty  (2  Sam.  ix.  4,  5,  xvii. 
27-29). 

Ma'chiriteSy  the.  The  descendants  of 
Machir  the  father  of  Gilead  (Num.  xxri.  29). 

Mach'maSy  l  Mace.  ix.  73.  [Michmash.] 
A  p. 

Mftohnadeba^iy  one  of  the  sons  of  Bani 
who  put  away  his  foreign  wife  at  Ezra's  com- 
mand (Ezr.  X.  40). 

Mach^pelah,  the  spot  containing  the  wood- 
ed field,  in  the  end  of  wnich  veas  tlie  cave  which 
Abraham  purchased  from  the  Bene-Heth,  and 
which  beciune  the  burial-place  of  Sarah,  Abra- 
ham himself,  Isaac,  Rebekah,  Leah,  and  Jacob. 
Its  position  is  —  with  one  exception  uniformly 
—  specified  as  "facing  Mamrc"  (Gen.  xxiii. 
17,  19,  xxT.  9,  xlix.  ao,  1.  13).  What  the 
meaning  of  this  ancient  name — not  met  with 
beyond  the  Book  of  Genesis-^  may  be,  appears 
quite  uncertain.  The  older  interpreters  explain 
it  as  meaning  "  double  "  —  the  double  cave  or 
the  double  field;  but  the  modem  lexicogra- 
phers interpret  it  an  allotted  or  separated  place ; 
or,  again,  the  undulating  spot.  Beyond  the 
passages  already  cited,  uie  Bible  contains  no 
mention  either  of  the  name  Bffachpelah  or  of  the 
sepulchre  of  the  Patriarchs.  But  there  are  few, 
if  any,  of  the  ancient  sites  of  Palestine  of  whose 

Snuineness  we  can  feel  more  assured  than 
achpelah.  The  traditional  spot  at  Hebron 
has  everv  thing  in  its  favor  as  fiir  as  position 
goes ;  while  me  wall  which  encloses  the  Haram^ 
or  sacred  precinct  in  which  the  sepulchres  them- 
selves are  reported,  and  probably  with  truth, 
still  to  lie,  is  a  monument  certainly  equal,  and 
probably  superior,  in  age  to  any  thinff  remaining 
m  Palestine.  It  is  a  quadrangular  building  of 
about  200  feet  in  iengtn  by  1 1 5  feet  in  width,  its 
dark  gray  walls  rising  50  or  60  feet  in  height, 
without  window  or  opening  of  any  description, 
except  two  small  entrances  at  the  S  £.  and 
S.  w .  comers.  It  stands  nearly  on  the  crest  of 
the  hill  which  forms  the  eastern  side  of  the 
valley  on  the  slopes  and  bottom  of  which  the 
town  is  strewn.  The  ancient  Jewish  tradition 
ascribes  its  erection  to  David ;  but,  whatever 
the  worth  of  Uiis  tradition,  it  may  well  be  of  the 
age  of  Solomon.  The  date  must  always  remain 
a  mystery;  but  there  are  two  considerations 
whicli  may  weigh  in  favor  of  fixine  it  very 
early.  1 .  That  often  as  the  town  of  Hebron 
may  have  been  destroyed,  this,  being  a  tomb, 
would  always  be  spojed.  2.  It  cannot  on 
architectural  grounas  be  later  than  Herod's 
time,  while  on  the  other  hand  it  is  omitted  from 
the  catalogue  given  by  Josephus  of  the  places 
which  he  rebuilt  or  adorned.  Of  the  contents 
of  tliis  enclosure  we  have  only  the  most  meagre 
and  confused  accounts.  A  great  part  of  the 
area  is  occupied  by  a  building  which  is  now  a 
mosque,  ana  was  probably  originally  a  church  ; 
but  of  its  date  or  style  nothing  is  known.  The 
sepulchres  of  Abraham  and  Sarah,  Isaac  and 
Hebekah,  Jacob  and  Leah,  are  shown  on  the 
floor  of  the  mosque,  covered  in  the  usual  Mo- 


hammedan style  with  rich  carpets ,  but  the  real 
sepulchres  are,  as  tliey  were  in  the  1 2th  and 
16th  centuries,  in  a  cave  below  the  floor. 

Mao^roxiy  the  surname  of  Ptolemseus,  or 
Ptulomee,  the  son  of  Dorymcnes  ( 1  Mace.  iii. 
38),  and  governor  of  Cyprus  under  Ptolemy 
Philometer  (2  Mace.  x.  12).    Ap. 

Madaly  which  occurs  in  Gen.  x.  2,  among 
the  list  of  the  bons  of  Japhet,  has  been  com- 
monly regarded  as  a  personal  ap|)ellation ;  and 
most  commentators  call  Madai  the  third  son  of 
Japhet,  and  the  progenitor  of  the  Medes.  But 
it  18  extremely  aoubtl'ul  whether,  in  the  mind 
of  the  writer  of  Gen.  x.,  the  term  Madai  was 
regarded  as  representing  a  person,  l^robably 
all  that  the  writer  intends  to  assert  in  Gen.  x.  2 
is,  that  the  Medes,  as  well  as  the  Gomcritcs, 
Greeks,  Tibareni,  Moschi,  &c.,  descended  from 
Japhet. 

Mad'iabun.  The  sons  of  Madiabun,  ac- 
cording to  1  £sd.,  were  among  the  Levitcs  who 
superintended  the  restoration  of  the  Temple 
under  Zorobaliel.    Ap. 

Ma'dian,  Jnd.  ii.  26 ;  Acts  vii.  29.  [Mid- 
ianJ 

Mad'maimall.  one  of  the  towns  in  the 
south  district  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  31).  To 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  it  appears  to  have  been 
well  known.  It  was  called  in  tlicir  time 
Meno'is,  and  was  not  far  from  Gaza.  The  first 
stage  southward  from  Gaza  is  now  ti-Minm, 
which,  in  default  of  a  better,  is  sngircstcd  by 
Kiepert,  as  the  modem  representative  of  Menois, 
and  therefore  of  Madmannah. 

Mad'men,  a  place  in  Moab,  threatened 
witli  destruction  in  the  denunciations  of  Jere- 
miah (xlviii.  2),  but  not  elsewhere  named,  and 
of  which  nothing  is  yet  known. 

Mad'^menahy  one  of  the  Bcnjamite  villages 
north  of  Jemsalem,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
were  firightcned  away  by  the  approach  of  Sen* 
nacherib  along  the  northern  road  (Is.  x.  31). 
Like  others  of  the  places  mentioned  in  this  list, 
Madmenah  is  not  elsewhere  named. 

MadneBS.  In  Scripture,  ** madness"  is 
recognized  as  a  derangement,  proceeding  either 
fix>m  weakness  and  misdirection  of  intellect, 
or  fW>m  ungovernable  violence  of  passion ;  and 
in  both  cases  it  is  spoken  of,  sometimes  as 
arising  from  the  will  and  action  of  man  him- 
self, sometimes  as  infiictcd  judicially  bv  the 
hand  of  God.  In  one  passage  alone  (Jonn  x. 
20)  is  madness  expressly  connected  with  de- 
moniacal possession  by  the  Jews  in  their  cavil 
Xinst  our  Lord :  in  none  is  it  referred  to  any 
sical  causes. 

Ma'doxi.  one  of  the  principal  cities  of 
Canaan  before  the  conquest,  probably  in  the 
north.  Its  king  joined  Jabiti  and  his  confed- 
erates in  tlieir  attempt  against  Joshua  at  the 
waters  of  Merom,  ana  like  the  rest  was  killed 
(Josh  xi.  1,  xii.  19).  Schwarz  on  vciy  slight 
eronnds  proposes  to  discover  Madon  at  Kf/r 
Mendaj  a  village  with  extensive  ancient  re- 
mains, at  the  western  end  of  the  Plain  of 
Bttttauf,  4  or  5  miles  N.  of  Sopphoris. 

MaelUB,  for  MiAMiH  (I  Esd.  ix.  26 ;  compi 
Ezr.  X.  25 J. 

Magl>lBh.  A  proper  name  in  Ezr.  !i.  30^ 
but  whether  of  a  man  or  of  a  place  is  doubted 
by  some ;  it  is  probably  the  latter,  aa  all  the 
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flames  ftt>ni  Ezr.  ii.  20  to  34,  except  Elam  and 
Horiin,  are  names  of  places.  From  the  posi- 
tion of  Ma^bish  in  the  list  in  Ezr.  ii.,  it  would 
suem  to  bis  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin. 

Mag'da^.  The  name  Magdala  does  not 
reail/  exist  in  the  Bible.  It  is  found  in  tlie 
received  Greek  text  and  the  A.  V.  of  Matt  xr. 
39  only ;  but  the  chief  MSS.  and  versions  ex- 
hibit the  name  us  "  Mag^an."  Into  the  limits 
of  Mas^an,  Christ  camj  by  boat,  over  the  Lake 
of  Geiijsareth,  after  His  miracle  of  feeding  the 
four  thouiiand  on  the  mountain  of  the  east- 
ern side  (M^tt.  XV.  39) ;  and  from  thence,  after 
a  short  encounter  with  the  Pharisees  and  Sad- 
•ducoes,  He  returned  in  the  same  boat  to  the 
opposite  shore.  In  the  present  text  of  the  par- 
allul  narrative  of  St.  Mark  (viii.  10),  we  And 
the  "  parts  of  Dalmanntha."  Dalmanutha 
wai  probably  at  or  near  Ain  d-Barideh,  about 
«  mile  below  el-Mejdel,  on  the  western  edge  of 
the  Lake  of  Genesareth.  The  Magdala,  which 
conferred  her  name  on  **  Mary  the  iSagdal-ene," 
one  of  the  numerous  Migdols,  i.e.  towers,  which 
stood  in  Palestine,  was  probably  the  place  of 
that  name  which  is  mentioned  in  the  Jerusalem 
Talmud  as  near  Tiberizis;  and  this  again  is 
«9  probably  the  modem  d-Afefdel,  **  a  miserable 
little  Muslim  village,**  rather  more  than  an 
hour,  or  about  three  miles,  above  Tabiriyeh, 
lying  on  the  water's  ed^  at  the  south-east 
comer  of  the  Plain  of  (^nesareth.  Jerome, 
slthongh  he  plays  upon  the  name  Magdalene, 
does  not  appear  to  connect  it  with  the  place  in 
•question.  By  the  Jews,  the  word  mf^adddd  is 
used  to  denote  a  person  who  platted  or  twisted 
hair,  a  practice  then  much  in  use  amongst 
women  of  loose  character.  A  certain  "Mir- 
iam Magdala "  is  mentioned  by  the  Talmud- 
ists,  who  is  probably  intended  for  St.  Mary. 
Magdalum  is  mentioned  as  between  Tiberias 
and  Capernaum,  as  early  as  by  Willibald,  a.d. 
722. 

Mafl^diel.  One  of  the  "  dukes  "  of  Edom, 
•descended  from  Esau  (Gen.  xxxvi.  43;  1  Chr. 
i.  54).  The  name  does  not  yet  appear  to  have 
been  met  with,  as  home  by  either  tribe  or 
place. 

Ma'gedy  the  form  in  which  the  name 
Maked  appears  in  the  A.V.  on  its  second 
occurrence  (I  Mace.  v.  36).    Ap. 

Magi  (A.  V.  '*  wise  men  "),  It  does  not  fidl 
within  the  scope  of  this  article  to  enter  fully 
into  the  history  of  the  Magi  as  an  order,  and 
of  the  relation  in  which  thev  stood  to  the  re- 
ligion of  Zoroaster.  What  has  to  be  said  will 
he  best  arranged  under  the  four  fbllowing 
heads :  —  L  The  position  occupied  by  the  Magt 
in  the  history  of  the  O.  T.  — II.  The  transi- 
tion-stages in  the  history  of  the  word  and  of 
the  order  between  the  close  of  the  O.  T.  and 
the  time  of  the  N.  T.,  so  far  as  they  affect  the 
latter.  —  IIL  The  Magi  as  they  appear  in  the 
N.  T.  —  IV.  The  later  traditions  which  have 
gathered  round  the  Magi  of  Matt.  ii.  —  I.  In 
the  Hebrew  text  of  the  O.  T.  the  word  occurs 
but  twice,  and  then  only  incidentally.  In  Jer. 
xxxix.  3  and  13  we  meet,  among  the  Chaldosan 
officers  sent  by  Nebuchadnezzar  to  Jerusalem, 
one  with  the  name  or  title  of  Rab-Mag.  This 
word  is  interpreted  as  equivalent  to  chief  of 
4he  Magi.    Historically  the  Magi  are  conspicu- 


ous chiefly  as  a  Persian  religious  caste.  He- 
rodotus connects  them  with  another  people  by 
reckoning  them  among  the  six  tribes  of  the 
Medes  (i.  101).  They  appear  in  his  history  of 
Astyages  as  interpreters  of  dreams  (i.  120),  the 
name  having  apparently  lost  its  ethnological 
and  acquired  a  caste  significance.  But  in  Jere- 
miah they  appear  at  a  still  earlier  period  among 
the  retinue  of  the  Chaldssan  king.  The  very 
word  Rab-Mag  (if  the  received  etymology  of 
Magi  be  correct)  presents  a  hybrid  formation. 
The  first  syllable  is  unquestionably  Shemitic, 
the  last  is  ail  but  unquestionably  Aryan.  The 
problem  thus  presented  admits  of  two  solu- 
tions :  —  ( 1 )  If  we  believe  the  Chaldaans  to 
have  been  an  Hamitic  people,  closely  connected 
with  the  Babylonians,  we  must  then  suppose 
that  the  colossal  schemes  of  greatness  wnich 
showed  themselves  in  Nebncmulnezzar's  con- 
quests led  him  to  gather  round  him  the  wise 
men  and  religious  teachers  of  the  nations  which 
he  subdued,  and  that  thus  the  sacred  tribe  of 
the  Medes  rose  under  his  rule  to  favor  and 
power.  (2)  If,  on  the  other  hand,  with  Renan, 
we  look  on  the  Chaldseans  as  themselves  be- 
longing to  the  Ar^an  family,  there  is  even  less 
di&ulty  in  explaining  the  presence  among  the 
one  people  of  the  reli^ous  teachers  of  the  other. 
The  Magi  took  their  places  among  "  the  as- 
trologers and  star-gazers  and  monthly  prognos- 
ticators."  It  is  with  such  men  that  we  have  to 
think  of  Daniel  and  his  ibllow-exiles  as  associ- 
ated. They  are  described  as  "  ten  times  wiser 
than  all  the  magicians  and  astrologers"  (Dan. 
i.  20).  The  office  which  Daniel  accepted  (Dan. 
y.  11)  was  probably  identical  with  that  of  the 
Rd>-Mag  wno  first  came  before  us.  The  name 
of  the  Mi^  does  not  meet  us  in  the  biblical 
account  of  the  Medo-Persian  kings.  If,  how- 
ever, we  identify  the  Artaxerxes  who  stops  the 
building  of  the  Temple  (Ezr.  iv.  17-22)  with 
the  Pseudo-Smerdis  of  Herodotus  and  the  Go- 
mates  of  the  Behistnn  inscription,  we  may  see 
here  also  another  point  of  contact.  The  Magian 
attempt  to  re-assert  Median  supremacy,  and 
with  it  probably  a  conruptcd  Chaldaizea  fbrm 
of  Magianism,  in  place  of  the  purer  faith  in 
Ormuzd  of  which  Cyras  had  been  the  propaga- 
tor, would  naturally  be  accompanied  by  antag- 
onism to  the  people  whom  the  Persians  had 
protected  and  supported.  The  immediate  re- 
newal of  the  suspended  work  on  the  triumph 
of  Darius  (Ezr.  iv.  24,  v.  1,  2,  vi.  7,  8)  falls  in, 
it  need  hardly  be  added,  with  this  hypothesis. 
Under  Xerxes,  the  Magi  occupy  a  position 
which  indicates  that  they  had  recovered  from 
their  temporary  depression.  No  great  change 
is  traceable  in  their  position  during  the  decline 
of  the  Persian  monarchy.  As  an  oraer  they  per- 
petuated themselves  nnder  the  Parthian  kings. 
The  name  rose  to  fresh  honor  nnder  the  Sas- 
sanidsB. 

II.  In  the  mean  time  the  word  was  acquiring 
a  new  and  wider  signification.  It  presented 
itself  to  the  Greeks  as  connected  with  a  foreign 
system  of  divination,  and  the  religion  of  a  foe 
whom  they  had  conquered,  and  it  soon  became 
a  by-worci  for  the  worst  form  of  imposture. 
The  rapid  growth  of  this  feeling  is  traceable 
perhaps  in  the  meanings  attached  to  the  word  by 
the  two  great  tngediani.  In  JEschylus  (JPsrwe, 
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S91)  it  retains  its  old  significanoe  as  denoting 
simply  a  tribe.  In  Sophocles  {(Ed.  Tjfr.  387) 
it  appears  among  the  epithets  of  reproach 
whicn  the  king  heaps  upon  Teiresias.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  notice  now  at  one  time  the  good, 
and  at  another  the  bad,  side  of  the  word  is  up- 
permost. Both  meanings  appear  in  the  later 
lexicographers.  The  word  thus  passed  into 
the  himds  of  the  LXX.,  and  from  tliem  into 
those  of  the  writers  of  the  N.  T.,  oscillating 
between  the  two  meanings,  capable  of  being 
used  in  either.  The  relations  which  had 
existed  between  the  Jews  and  Persians  would 
perhaps  tend  to  give  a  prominence  to  the  more 
nvonible  associations  m  their  use  of  it  In 
Daniel  (i.  20,  ii.  2,  10,  27,  v.  II)  it  is  used,  as 
has  been  noticed,  for  the  priestly  diviners  with 
whom  the  prophet  was  associated.  There 
were,  however,  other  influences  at  work  tend- 
ing to  drag  it  down.  The  swarms  of  impostors 
that  were  to  be  met  with  in  every  part  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  known  as  "  Chaldei,"  "  Biathe- 
matici,"  and  the  like,  bore  this  name  also. 

III.  We  need  not  wonder  accordingly  to  find 
that  this  is  the  predominant  moaning  of  the 
word  as  it  appears  in  the  N.  T.  The  nonn  and 
the  verb  derived  from  it  are  nsed  by  St  Luke 
in  describing  the  impostor,  who  is  therefore 
known  distinctively  as  Simon  Magns  (Acts 
viii.  9).  Another  of  the  same  class  (Baryesns) 
is  described  (Acts  xiii.  8)  as  having,  in  his  cog- 
nomen Elymas,  a  title  which  was  equivalent  to 
Magus.  In  one  memorable  instance,  however, 
the  word  retains  (probably,  at  least)  its  better 
meaning.  In  the  Gospel  of  St  Matthew,  written 
(according  to  the  general  belief  of  early  Chris- 
tian writers)  for  the  Hebrew  Christians  of  Pales- 
tine, we  find  it,  not  as  embodying  the  contempt 
which  the  frauds  of  impostors  had  brourat 
upon  it  throusrh  the  whole  Roman  Empire,  but 
in  the  sense  which  it  had  had  of  old,  as  associat- 
ed with  a  religion  which  they  respected,  and  an 
order  of  which  one  of  their  own  prophets  had 
been  the  head.  The  vagueness  of  the  description 
leaves  their  country  undefined,  and  implies 
that  probably  the  evangelist  himself  had  no 
certain  information.  1^  cannot  wonder  that 
there  should  have  been  very  varying  interpreta- 
tions given  of  words  that  allowed  so  wide  a 
field  for  conjecture.  Some  of  these  are,  for  va- 
rious reasons,  worth  noticing.  ( 1 )  The  feeling 
of  some  early  writers  that  the  coming  of  the 
wise  men  was  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy 
which  spoke  of  the  gifts  of  the  men  of  Slwba 
and  Seba  (Ps.  Ixxli.  10,  15;  oomp.  Is.  Ix.  6) 
led  them  to  fix  on  Arabia  as  the  country  of  the 
Magi.  |2)  Others  have  coniectured  Mesopota- 
mia as  tne  great  seat  of  Chaldaean  astrology,  or 
Egypt  as  the  country  in  which  ma^c  was  most 
prevalent.  (3)  The  historical  assoaations  of  the 
word  led  others  again,  with  greater  probability, 
to  fix  on  Persia,  while  Hyde  suggests  Purdiia. 
It  is  perhaps  a  legitimate  inference  from  Matt 
ii.  that  in  these  Magi  we  may  recognize,  as  the 
Church  has  done  fh>m  a  very  early  period,  the 
first  Gentile  worshippers  of  the  Christ  The 
narrative  supplies  us  with  an  outline  which  we 
may  legitimately  endeavor  to  fill  up,  as  far  as 
our  knowledge  enables  us,  with  inference  and 
illustration.  Some  time  after  the  birth  of  Jesus 
there  appeared  among  the  strangers  who  visit- 


ed Jerusalem  these  men  from  the  fu  Eaa 
They  were  not  idolaters.  Their  form  of  wor. 
ship  was  looked  upon  by  the  Jews  with  greater 
tolerance  and  sympathy  than  that  of  any  other 
Gentiles  (comp.  Wisd.  xiii.  6,  7).  Whatever 
may  have  been  their  country,  tbeir  name  indi- 
cates that  they  would  be  watchers  of  the  stan, 
seeking  to  read  in  them  the  dmtinies  of  nations. 
They  say  that  they  have  seen  a  star  in  which 
they  recognize  such  a  prognostic.  They  are 
sure  that  one  is  bom  King  of  the  Jews,  and 
they  come  to  pay  their  homage.  It  may  have 
been  simply  that  the  quarter  of  the  heavens  in 
which  the  star  appeared  indicated  the  direction 
of  Judsea.  It  may  have  been  that  some  form 
of  the  prophecy  of  Balaam  that  a  *'  star  should 
rise  out  of  Jacob  "  (Num.  xxiv.  17)  had  reached 
them,  either  throueh  the  Jews  of  the  Disper- 
sion, or  through  traditions  running  parallel  with 
the  O.  T.,  and  that  this  led  them  to  recognize 
its  fulfilment  It  ma^  have  been,  lastly,  that 
the  traditional  predictions  ascribed  to  thar  own 
prophet  Zoroaster  led  them  to  expect  a  suc- 
cession of  three  deliverers,  two  working  as 
prophets  to  reform  the  world  and  raise  up  a 
kingdom ;  the  Uiird  (Zosiosh),  the  greatest  of 
the  three,  coming  to  be  the  head  of  the  king- 
dom, to  conquer  Ahriman,  and  to  raise  & 
dead.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  they  appeared, 
occupying  the  position  of  Destur-Mobeds  in 
the  later  Zoroastrian  hierarchy,  as  the  represen- 
tatives of  many  others  who  shared  the  same 
feeling.  They  came,  at  any  rate,  to  pay  their 
homage  to  the  King  whose  oirth  was  tJius  indi- 
cated (comp.  Gen.  xliii.  11 ;  Ps.  Ixxii.  15 ;  I  K. 
X.  2,  10;  2  Chr.  ix.  24;  Cant  iii.  6,  iv.  U). 
The  arrival  of  such  a  company,  bound  on  so 
strange  an  errand,  in  the  last  years  of  the 
tyrannous  and  distrustful  Herod,  could  hardly 
fiiil  to  attract  notice  and  excite  a  people,  among 
whom  Messianic  expectations  had  already  b^ 
^n  to  show  themselves  (Luke  ii.  25, 88).  The 
Sanhedrim  was  convened,  and  the  question 
where  the  Messiah  was  to  be  bom  was  formally 
placed  before  tliem.  The  answer  given,  based 
upon  the  traditional  interpretation  of  Mic.  v.  2, 
that  Bethlehem  was  to  be  the  birthplace  of  the 
Christ,  determined  the  king's  plans.  He  had 
found  out  the  locality.  It  remained  to  determine 
the  time :  with  what  was  probably  a  real  belief  in 
astrology,  he  inquired  of  them  dilieently  when 
they  had  first  seen  the  star.  If  he  assumed 
that  that  was  contemporaneous  wf th  the  birth, 
he  could  not  be  far  wrone.  The  Magi  accord- 
ingly are  sent  on  to  Betluehem,  as  if  they  were 
but  the  foreranners  of  the  king's  own  homage. 
As  they  journeyed  they  again  saw  the  star,  which 
for  a  time,  it  would  seem,  they  bad  lost  sight 
of,  and  it  guided  them  on  tncir  way.  The 
pressure  of  the  crowds,  which  a  fortnieht,  or 
four  months,  or  well-nigh  two  years  Dcfore, 
had  driven  liary  and  Joseph  to  the  rade  stable 
of  the  caravanserai  of  Bethlehem,  had  appar- 
ently abated;  and  the  Magi,  entering  *'tke 
house  "  (Matt  ii.  II ),  fell  down,  and  paid  their 
homage  and  offered  their  gifts.  Once  more 
thev  receive  guidance  through  the  channel 
which  their  work  and  their  studies  had  made 
familiar  to  them.  From  first  to  last,  in  Media, 
in  Babylon,  in  Persia,  the  Magi  had  been  fa- 
mous as  the  interpreters  of  dreams.     That 
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-which  they  rooeived  now  need  not  have  involyed 
a  diflckMure  of  the  plans  of  Herod  to  them.  It 
was  enoogh  that  it  directed  them  to  "  return  to 
their  own  country  another  way."  With  this, 
their  history,  so  fiur  as  the  N.  T.  carries  us, 
comes  to  an  end. 

MagiOy  Magicians.  The  magical  arts 
spoken  of  in  the  Bible  are  those  practised  by 
toe  Egyptians,  the  Canaanites,  and  their  neigh- 
bors, the  Hebrews,  the  Chaldnans,  and  proba- 
bly the  Greeks.  With  the  lowest  race,  magic  is 
the  chief  part  of  religion.  The  Ni^tians,  or 
blacks  of  this  race,  show  this  in  their  extreme 
nse  of  amidets  and  their  worship  of  objects 
which  have  no  other  value  in  their  eyes  but  as 
having  a  supposed  magical  character  through 
the  influence  of  supernatural  agents.  With  the 
Turanians,  or  corresponding  wnites  of  the  same 
great  iaraily,  —  we  nse  the  word  white  for  a 
group  of  nations  mainly  yellow,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  black,  —  incantations  and  witchcraft 
occupy  the  same  place,  Shamanism  characterix- 
ing  their  tribes  in  both  hemispheres.  The  an- 
cient Egyptians  show  their  partly-Nigritian  ori- 
gin not  alone  in  their  physical  chancteristica 
and  language,  but  in  their  religion.  With  the 
Shemitos,  magic  takes  a  lower  place.  Nowhere 
is  it  even  part  of  religion ;  yet  it  is  looked  upon 
as  a  powerful  engine,  and  generally  unlawful  or 
lawful  according  to  the  aid  invoKcd.  Among 
man^  of  the  Shomite  peoples,  thero  linger  the 
remnants  of  a  primitive  fetichism.  Sacreid  trees 
and  stones  are  reverenced  from  an  old  supersti- 
tion, of  which  they  do  not  always  know  the 
moaning,  derived  from  the  nations  whose  place 
they  have  taken.  Thus  fetichism  remains,  al- 
though in  a  kind  of  fossil  state.  The  impor- 
tance of  astrology  with  the  Shemites  has  tended 
to  raise  the  character  of  their  magic,  which  deals 
rather  with  the  discovery  of  supposed  existing 
influences  than  with  the  production  of  new  in- 
fluences. The  only  direct  association  of  magic 
with  religion  is  where  the  priests,  as  the  educat- 
ed class,  nave  taken  the  fuuctions  of  magicians ; 
but  this  is  far  diflbrent  firom  the  case  of  the 
Nigritians,  where  the  ma^cians  are  the  only 
priests.  The  Iranians  asaien  to  magic  a  still 
less  important  position.  It  can  scarcely  be 
traced  in  the  relics  of  old-nature-worship,  which 
they,  with  ^preatcr  skill  than  the  Egyptians, 
interwove  with  their  more  intellectuiu  oeliefe. 
ICagic  always  maintained  some 'hold  on  men's 
minds ;  but  the  stronger  intellects  despised  it. 

The  Hebrews  had  no  magic  of  their  own.  It 
was  so  strictly  forbidden  by  the  Law,  that  it 
could  never  afterwards  have  nad  any  recognized 
existence,  save  in  times  of  general  heresy  or 
apostasy ;  and  the  same  was  doubtless  the  case 
in  the  patriarchal  ages.  The  magical  practices 
which  obtained  among  the  Hebrews  were  there- 
fore borrowed  from  the  nations  around.  The 
hold  thejT  gained  was  such  as  wo  should  have  ex- 
pected witn  a  Shemite  race,  making  allowance 
for  the  discredit  thrown  upon  them  by  the  pro- 
hibitions of  the  Law.  From  the  firat  entrance 
into  the  Land  of  Promise  until  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  we  have  constant  glimpses 
of  magic  practised  in  secret,  or  resorted  to, 
not  alone  by  the  common  but  also  by  the  great. 
The  Talmud  abounds  in  notices  of  contempo- 
rary magic  among  the  Jews,  showing  that  it  i 


survived  idolatry  notwithstanding  their  origi- 
nal connection,  and  was  supposed  to  produce 
real  effects.  The  Kur4n  in  like  manner  treats 
charms  and  incantations  as  capable  of  produ- 
cing^ evil  consequences  when  used  against  a  man. 
It  IS  a  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  Bible 
that  from  first  to  last  it  warrants  no  such  trust 
or  dread.  In  examining  the  mentions  of  magic 
in  the  Bible,  we  must  keep  in  view  the  curious 
inquiry  whether  there  be  any  reality  in  the  art. 
We  would  at  the  outset  protest  against  the 
idea,  once  very  prevalent,  that  the  conviction 
that  the  seen  and  unseen  worlds  were  often 
more  manifestly  in  contact  in  the  biblical  ages 
than  now  necessitates  a  belief  in  the  reality  of 
the  magic  spoken  of  in  the  Scriptures.  The 
theft  and  carrying-away  of  Laban's  teraphim 
by  Rachel  seems  to  indicate  the  practice  of 
magic  in  Padan-Aram  at  this  early  time.  It  ap- 
peara  that  Laban  attached  great  value  to  these 
objects,  from  what  he  said  as  to  the  theft,  and 
his  determined  search  for  them  (Gen.  xxxi.  19, 
SO,  32-35).  The  most  important  point  is  that 
Laban  calls  them  his  "sods "  (ibid.  SO,  32),  al- 
though he  was  not  wiuiont  belief  in  the  true 
Crod  (24,  49-53) ;  for  this  makes  it  almost  cer- 
tain tnat  we  have  here  not  an  indication  of  Um 
worship  of  strange  gods,  but  the  first  notice  of 
a  superstition  ttuLt  afterwards  obtained  among 
those  Israelites  who  added  corrupt  practices  to 
the  true  religion.  The  derivation  of  the  name 
teraphim  is  extremely  obscure.  We  should 
prefer,  if  no  other  etymology  be  found,  to  sup- 
pose that  the  name  might  mean  "  dancers  "  or 
"  causers  of  dancing,"  with  reference  either  to 
primitive  nature-worship  or  its  magical  rites  of 
the  character  of  Shamanism,  rather  than  that  it 
signifies,  as  Gesenins  suggests,  "  givers  of  pleas- 
ant life."  There  seems,  however,  to  be  a  cog- 
nate word,  unconnected  with  the  unused  root 
just  mentioned,  in  ancient  Egyptian,  whence 
we  may  obtain  a  conjectural  derivation.  We 
do  not,  of  course,  trace  the  worship  of  teraphim 
to  the  sojourn  in  Egypt.  But  tnere  is  great 
reason  for  supposing  a  close  connection  between 
the  oldest  language  and  religion  of  Chaldna, 
and  the  ancient  Egjrptian  language  and  religion. 
There  is  no  descnption  of  tnese  images ;  but, 
from  the  account  of  Michal's  stratagem  to  de- 
ceive Saul's  messengers,  it  is  evident,  if  only 
one  image  be  there  meant,  as  is  very  probable, 
that  they  were  at  least  sometimes  of  the  size  of 
a  man,  and  perhaps  in  the  head  and  shoulders, 
if  not  lower,  of  human  shape,  or  of  a  similar 
form  (1  Sam.  xix.  13-16). 

The  worship  or  use  of  teraphim  after  the 
occupation  of  the  Promised  Land  cannot  be 
doubted  to  have  been  one  of  the  corrupt  prao> 
tioes  of  those  Hebrews  who  leant  to  idolatry, 
but  did  not  abandon  their  belief  in  the  God  of 
Israel.  The  account  of  Micah's  images  in  the 
Book  of  Judges,  compared  with  a  passage  in 
Hosea  (iii.  4,  5),  shows  our  conclusion  to  be 
correct  We  pass  to  the  magical  nse  of  tera- 
phim. By  the  Israelites  they  were  consulted 
for  oracular  answere.  This  was  appai^ntly 
done  by  the  Danites  who  asked  Micah  s  Levite 
to  inquire  as  to  the  success  of  their  spying  ex- 
pedition (Judg.  xviit.  5, 6).  In  later  times,  this 
IS  distinctly  stated  of  the  Israelites  where  Zech- 
ariah  says,  "For  the  teraphim  have  spoken 
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rwxdty,  and  the  diviners  have  seen  a  lie,  and 
haye  told  false  dreams"  (x.  2).  It  cannot  be 
supposed  that,  as  this  first  positive  mention  of 
the  use  of  teraphim  for  divination  by  the  Israel- 
ites is  after  the  return  from  Babylon,  and  as 
that  use  obtained  with  the  Babylonians  in  the 
time  of  Nebnchadnczsar,  therefore  the  Israelites 
borrowed  it  fh>m  their  conquerors;  for  these 
objects  are  mentioned  in  earlier  places  in  such 
a  manner  that  their  connection  with  divination 
must  be  intended,  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  this 
connection  is  undoubted  in  a  subsequent  period 
(oomp.  1  Sam.  xv.  22, 23 ;  2  K.  xxiii.  24).  The 
only  account  of  the  act  of  divining  by  teraphim 
is  in  a  remarkable  possage  of  Ezekiel  relating  to 
Nebuchadnezzar's  advance  asainst  Jemsalem. 
"  Also  thou  son  of  man,  appoint  thee  two  ways, 
that  the  sword  of  the  king  of  Babylon  may 
come :  both  twain  "  [two  swords]  "  shall  come 
forth  out  of  one  land :  and  choose  thou  a  place, 
choose  "  [it]  "  at  the  head  of  the  way  to  the  city. 
Appoint  a  way,  that  the  sword  may  come  to 
Rabbath  of  the  Ammonites,  and  to  Judidi  in 
Jerusalem  the  defenced.  For  the  king  of  Baby- 
lon stood  at  the  parting  of  the  way,  at  the  head 
of  the  two  ways,  to  use  divination  :  he  shuffled 
arrows,  he  consulted  with  teraphim,  he  looked 
in  the  liver.  At  his  right  hana  was  the  divina- 
tion for  Jemsalem"  (xxi.  1^22).  The  men- 
tion together  of  consulting  teraphim  and  looking 
into  the  liver  may  not  indicate  that  the  victim 
was  offered  to  teraphim,  and  its  liver  then  looked 
into,  but  may  mean  two  separate  acts  of  divin- 
ing. 

Before  speaking  of  the  notices  of  the  Egyp- 
tian magicians  in  Genesis  and  Exodus,  there 
is  one  passage  that  may  be  examined  out  of  the 
regular  order.  Joseph,  when  his  brethren  left 
af&r  their  second  visit  to  boy  com,  ordered  his 
steward  to  hide  his  silver  cup  in  Beigamin's 
sack,  and  afterwards  sent  him  after  them,  or- 
dering him  to  claim  it,  thus :  "  [Is]  not  this  [it] 
in  which  my  lord  drinketh,  and  whereby  indeed 
he  divineth?"  (Gen.  xliv.  5.)  Two  uses  of 
cups  or  the  like  for  magical  purposes  have  ob- 
tained in  the  East  from  ancient  times.  In  one 
nse  either  the  cup  itself  bears  engraved  inscrip- 
tions, supposed  to  have  a  magic2  influence,  or 
it  is  plain,  and  such  inscriptions  are  written  on 
its  inner  surface  in  ink.  In  both  cases,  water 
poured  into  the  cup  is  drank  by  those  wishing 
to  derive  benefit,  as,  for  instance,  the  cure  of 
diseases,  fh>m  the  inscriptions,  which,  if  wri^ 
ten,  are  dissolved.  This  use,  in  both  its  forms, 
obtains  among  the  Arabs  in  the  present  day. 
In  the  other  nse,  the  cup  or  bowl  was  of  very 
secondary  importance.  It  was  merely  the  re- 
ceptacle for  water,  in  which,  after  the  perform- 
ance of  magical  rites,  a  boy  lookecf  to  see 
what  the  magician  desired.  This  is  precisely 
the  same  as  me  practice  of  the  modem  Egyp- 
tian magicians,  where  the  difi^rence  that  ink  is 
emploml  and  is  poured  into  the  palm  of  the 
boy's  hand  is  merely  accidental.  As  this  latter 
Kse  only  is  of  the  nature  of  divination,  it  is 
probable  that  to  it  Joseph  referred. 

The  magicians  of  Egypt  are  spoken  of  as  a 
class  in  the  histories  of  Joseph  and  Moses. 
When  Pharaoh's  officers  were  troubled  by  their 
dreams,  being  in  prison  they  were  at  a  loss  for 
an  interpreter.    Before  Joseph  explained  the 


dreams,  he  disclaimed  the  power  of  interpreting 
save  by  the  divine  aid,  saying  "  [Do]  not  inter- 
pretations [belong]  to  God  ?  teU  me  [than],  I 
pray  you  "  (Gen.  xl.  8).  In  like  manner,  when 
rharaoh  haid  his  two  dreams,  we  find  Uiat  he 
had  recourse  to  those  who  professed  to  interpret 
dreams.  Joseph,  being  sent  for  on  the  rnoort 
of  the  chief  of  the  cup-bearers,  was  told  by  rha- 
raoh that  he  had  h«ud  that  he  could  interpret 
a  dream.  From  the  expectations  of  the  Egyp- 
tians and  Joseph's  disavowals,  we  see  that  the 
interpretation  of  dreams  was  a  branch  of  the 
knowledge  to  which  the  ancient  Egyptian  ma- 
gicians pretended.    We  again  hear  of  the  magi- 


cians or  Egypt  in  the  narrative  of  the  events 
before  the  Exodus.  They  were  snmmoned  by 
Pharaoh  to  oppose  Moses.  The  account  of 
what  they  eflbcted  rec^nires  to  be  carefiill  v  ex- 
amined, m>m  its  bearing  on  thequestion  wheth- 
er magic  be  an  imposture.  We  read,  "  And 
the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  and  unto  Aaron, 
saying.  When  Pharaoh  shall  speak  onto  yon, 
saying.  Show  a  miracle  for  von;  then  thou 
Shalt  say  unto  Aaron,  Take  thy  rod,  and  cast 
[it]  before  Pharaoh,  [and]  it  shall  become  a  ser- 
pent" It  is  then  reiatea  that  Aaron  did  thus, 
and  afterwards:  "Then  Pharaoh  also  called 
the  wise  men  and  the  enchanters :  now  tliey, 
the  scribes  of  Egypt,  did  so  by  their  secret  arts ; 
for  they  cast  down  every  man  his  rod,  and  they 
became  serpents;  bnt  Aaron's  rod  swallowed 
up  their  rods  "  (Ex.  vii.  8-12).  The  rods  were 
probably  long  staves  like  those  represented  on 
the  Egyptian  monuments,  not  much  less  than 
the  heignt  of  a  man.  If  the  word  used  mean 
here  a  serpent,  the  Egyptian  magicians  may 
have  feigned  a  change :  ir  it  signify  a  crocodile, 
they  could  scarcely  nave  done  so.  The  names 
by  which  the  magicians  are  designated  are  to 
be  noted.  That  which  we  ren£r  "scribes" 
seems  here  to  have  a  general  signification,  in- 
cluding wise  men  ana  enchanters.  The  last 
term  is  more  definite  in  its  meaning,  denoting 
users  of  incantations. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  firstplagne,  the  tam- 
ing the  rivers  and  waters  of  ^ypt  into  blood, 
the  opposition  of  the  magicians  again  occurs. 
"  Ana  the  scribes  of  Egypt  did  so  by  their  secret 
arts"  (vii.  22).  When  the  second  pla^e,  that 
of  firogs,  was  sent,  the  magicians  again  made 
the  same  opposition  (viii.  7).  Once  more  they 
appear  in  tne  history.  The  plague  of  lice  came, 
and  we  read  that  when  Aaron  had  worked  the 
wonder  the  magicians  opposed  him :  "  And  the 
scribes  did  so  by  their  secret  arts  to  bring  forth 
the  lice,  but  they  could  not :  so  there  were  lice 
upon  man  and  upon  beast.  And  the  scribes 
said  unto  Pharaoh,  This  [isl  the  finger  of  God : 
bnt  Pharaoh's  heart  was  haraened,  and  be  heark- 
ened not  unto  them,  as  the  Lord  had  said" 
(viii.  18,  19 ;  Heb.  14, 15).  After  this  we  hear 
no  more  of  the  magicians.  AD  we  can  gather 
from  the  narrative  is  that  the  appearances 
produced  by  them  were  soflSdent  to  deceive 
Pharaoh  on  three  occasions.  We  tnm  to  the 
Egyptian  illustrations  of  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject. Magic,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  was 
inherent  in  the  ancient  Egyptian  rdigion.  The 
Ritnal  is  a  mtem  of  incantations,  and  direc- 
tions for  making  amulets,  with  the  object  of 
securing  the  future  happiness  of  the  disen^ 
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bodied  soul.  Howerer  obMmra  the  belief  of  the 
B^ptians  as  to  the  actual  character  of  the  state 
of  the  soul  after  death  mav  be  to  us,  it  cannot 
be  doabted  that  the  knowfed^  and  use  of  the 
magical  amalets  and  incantations  treated  of  in 
the  Ritual  was  hold  to  be  necessary  for  future 
happiness,  although  it  was  not  believed  that 
they  aJono  oould  insure  it,  since  to  have  done 
good  works,  or,  more  strictly,  not  to  have  com- 
mitted certain  sins,  was  an  essential  condition 
of  the  acquittal  of  the  soul  in  the  great  trial  in 
Hades.  Besides  the  Ritual,  the  ancient  Bgjp- 
tians  had  books  of  a  purely  mojp^ical  character. 
The  main  source  of  their  belief  in  the  efficacy 
of  magic  appears  to  have  been  the  idea  that  tlie 
souls  of  tnc  dead,  whether  justified  or  con- 
demned, had  the  po^vor  of  revisiting  the  earth 
and  taking  various  forms.  Bearing  m  mind  the 
Nicritian  nature  of  Egyptian  magic,  wo  may 
look  for  the  source  of  these  ideas  in  primitive 
Africa. 

Like  all  nations  who  have  practised  magic 
ffcncndly,  the  Egyptians  separated  it  into  a  law- 
ful kind  and  an  unla^vful.  A  belief  in  unlucky 
and  lucky  days,  in  actions  to  be  avoided  or  done 
on  certam  d.iys,  and  in  the  fortune  attending 
birth  on  certain  days,  was  extremely  strong. 
Astrology  was  also  hold  in  high  honor.  The 
belitif  in  omans  probably  did  not  take  an  im- 
portant place  in  Egyptian  magic,  if  wo  may 
judge  from  the  abSince  of  direct  mention  of 
them.  The  superstition  as  to  "the  evil  eye" 
Appears  to  have  been  known,  but  tliero  is  noth- 
ing else  that  wo  can  class  with  phenomena  of 
the  nature  of  animal  magnetism.  Two  classes 
of  learned  msn  had  the  charge  of  the  magical 
bo<*k5« :  one  of  those,  the  name  of  which  lias  not 
been  read  phonetically,  would  seem  to  corre- 
spond to  the  "  scribes,"  as  we  render  the  word, 
spoken  of  in  the  history  of  Joseph ;  whereas 
the  other  has  the  general  sense  of  **  wise  men," 
like  the  other  class  there  mentioned.  The  Law 
contains  very  distinct  prohibitions  of  all  magi- 
cal arts.  BoiiJct  several  passages  condemning 
them,  in  one  place  there  is  a  speciHcation  whicn 
Is  so  full  that  it  seems  evident  tliat  its  object 
is  to  include  every  kind  of  magical  art.  The 
Israelites  are  commanded  in  the  place  referred 
to  not  to  learn  the  abominations  of  the  peoples 
of  the  Promised  Land.  Then  follows  this  pro- 
hibition :  "  There  shall  not  be  found  with  thee 
one  who  oflbreth  his  son  or  his  daughter  by  fire, 
a  practiser  of  divinations  Ueikim  kaAndui)^  a 
worker  of  hidden  acts  (me^ji^N|,  an  augurer 
{matadihh),  an  enchanter  {meDOMBheph),  or  a 
fabricator  of  charms  (nMt^  eVj&er),  or  an  in- 
i|nirer  by  a  Ikmiliar  spirit  (Mil  dfr),  or  a  wiz- 
ard {yldie&id)^  or  a  consultcr  of  the  dead  (d&resh 
dhammitkim )  "  It  is  added  that  these  are  abom- 
inations, and  that  on  account  of  their  pnictice 
the  nations  of  Canaan  were  to  be  driven  out 
^Deut.  xviii.  9-14,  esp.  10,  11).  It  is  remarka- 
ble that  the  oflering  of  children  should  be  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  magical  arts. 

The  terms  which  follow  appear  to  refer  prop- 
erty to  eight  different  kinds  of  magic,  but  some 
of  them  are  elsewhere  used  in  a  general  sense. 
1.  K6tim  bet6mim  is  literally  "  a  diviner  of  divi- 
nations." 2.  Aftf'dn^N  conveys  the  idea  of  "one 
wiio  acts  covertly,"  and  so  *'  a  worker  of  hid- 
a.  if  smogAoA,  which  we  render  "  an 
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augurer,"  is  fVom  ndehtuh,  which  is  literalljr  **  ht 
or  it  hissed  or  wliispcred,"  and  in  Piel  is  ap- 
plied to  the  practice  of  enchantments,  but  also 
to  divining  generally.  4.  MecAuhiph  signifies 
"  an  enchanter : "  the  original  meaning  of  the 
verb  was  probably  "  ho  prayed ; "  and  the  strict 
sense  of  this  word,  *'  one  who  uses  incantations." 
5.  ChMr  dibber  seems  to  mean  ''a  fabricator 
of  material  charms  or  amulets."  6.  Sluuel  db 
is  "an  inquirer  by  a  familiar  spirit."  The  sec- 
ond term  signifies  a  bottle,  a  familiar  spirit 
consulted  by  a  soothsayer,  and  a  soothsayer 
having  a  familiar  spirit.  7.  Ytdde'dm,  which 
we  render  "a  wixard,"  is  properly  "a  wise 
man,"  but  is  always  appliea  to  wizards  and 
false  prophets.  8.  The  last  term,  dorish  eiham- 
mSlhim,  is  very  explicit,  meaning  "  a  consulter 
of  the  dead :  necromancer  is  an  exact  trans- 
lation if  tlie  original  signification  of  the  latter 
is  retained,  instead  of  the  more  general  one  it 
now  usually  bears. 

The  history  of  Balaam  shows  the  belief  of 
some  ancient  nations  in  the  powers  of  sooth- 
sayers. Wlicn  tlie  Israelites  hod  beeun  to  con- 
quer the  Land  of  Promise,  Bolak  the  king  of 
Moab,  and  tlio  elders  of  Midian,  resorting  to 
Pliaraoh's  expedient,  sent  by  messengers  with 
"tho  rewards  of  divination  in  their  hands" 
(Num.  xxii.  7)  for  Balaam  the  diviner  (Josh, 
xiii.  22),  whose  £ime  was  known  to  them 
though  ho  dwelt  in  Aram.  Balak's  message 
shows  what  he  believed  Balaam's  powers  to  be 
(Num.  xxii.  5,  6).  We  are  told,  however,  that 
Balaam,  warned  of  God,  first  said  that  he  could 
not  speak  of  himself,  and  then  by  inspiration 
blessed  those  whom  he  Iiad  been  sent  for  to 
curse.  He  appears  to  have  received  inspiration 
in  a  vision  or  a  tmnce.  From  xxiv.  1  it  would 
seem  that  it  was  his  wont  to  use  enchantments, 
and  that,  when  on  other  occasions  he  went  away 
after  the  sacrifices  had  been  offered,  be  hoped 
that  he  could  prevail  to  obtain  the  wish  of  those 
who  had  sent  for  him,  but  was  constantly  de- 
feated. Tlie  building  now  altars  of  the  mystic 
number  of  seven,  and  the  offering  of  seven 
oxen  and  seven  rams,  seem  to  show  that  Ba- 
laam had  some  such  idea. 

The  account  of  Saul's  consulting  the  Witch 
of  Endor  is  the  foremost  place  in  Scripture  of 
those  which  refer  to  magic.  The  supernatural 
terror  with  which  it  is  full  cannot  however  be 
proved  to  be  due  to  this  art,  for  it  has  always 
been  held  by  sober  critKs  that  the  appearing 
of  Samuel  was  permitted  for  the  purpose  of 
declaring  the  doom  of  Saul,  and  not  that  it  was 
caused  by  the  incantations  of  a  sorceress.  As, 
however,  the  narrative  is  alk>wed  to  be  verjr 
difficult,  we  may  look  for  a  moment  at  the  evi- 
dence of  its  authenticity.  The  details  are 
strictly  in  a^?cordance  with  the  ago :  there  is  a 
simplicity  in  the  manners  described  that  is  for- 
eign to  a  Inter  time.  The  circumstances  are 
agreeable  with  the  rest  of  the  history,  and  es- 

Sicially  with  all  we  know  of  Saul's  character, 
ere,  as  ever,  he  is  seen  resolved  to  gain  his 
ends  without  caring  what  wrong  he  does  :  he 
wishes  to  consult  a  prophet,  and  asks  a  witch 
to  call  up  his  shade.  Most  of  all  the  vigor  of 
the  narrative,  showing  us  the  scene  in  a  fbw 
words,  proves  its  antiquity  and  genuineness. 
We  can  see  no  reason  whatever  for  supposing 
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that  it  is  an  interpolation.  From  the  beginning 
to  Uie  end  of  tliis  strange  history,  we  have  no 
warrant  for  attributing  supernatural  power  to 
magicians.  Viewed  reasonably,  it  refera  to  the 
question  of  apparitions  of  the  dead  as  to  which 
other  places  in  the  Bible  leave  no  doubt.  The 
connection  with  magic  seems  purely  accidental. 
The  witch  is  no  more  than  a  bystander  after 
the  first:  she  sees  Samuel,  and  that  is  all.  The 
apparition  may  have  been  a  terrible  fulfilment 
of  Saul's  desire ;  but  this  does  not  prove  that 
the  measures  he  used  were  of  any  power.  We 
have  examined  the  narrative  very  carefully, 
firom  its  detail  and  its  remarkable  character: 
the  result  leaves  the  main  question  unan- 
swered. 

In  the  later  days  of  the  two  kingdoms,  magi- 
cal practices  of  many  kinds  prevailed  among 
the  Hebrews,  as  we  especially  learn  from  the 
condemnation  of  them  by  the  prophets.  Every 
form  of  idolatry  which  ue  people  had  adopted 
in  succession  doubtless  brought  with  it  its 
magic,  which  seems  always  to  have  remained 
with  a  strange  tenacity  that  probably  made  it 
outlive  the  false  worship  with  which  it  was  con- 
nected. In  the  historical  books  of  Scripture 
there  is  little  notice  of  magic,  excepting  that, 
wherever  the  false  prophets  are  mentioned,  we 
have  no  doubt  an  indication  of  the  prevalence 
of  magical  practices.  But  in  the  prophets  we 
find  several  notices  of  the  magic  of  the  Hebrews 
in  their  times,  and  some  of  Uie  magic  of  for- 
eign nations.  Isaiah  savs  that  the  people  had 
b^ome  "  workers  of  hidden  arts  like  me  Phi- 
listines," and  apparently  alludes  in  the  same 
place  to  the  practice  of  magic  by  the  Bene- 
kedem  (ii.  6).  In  another  place,  the  prophet 
reproves  the  people  for  seeking  "unto  tnem 
that  have  famiitar  spirits,  and  unto  ^e  wizards 
that  chirp,  and  that  mutter"  (viii.  19).    The 

Sractices  of  one  class  of  magicians  are  still  more 
istinctly  described  ( xxix.  3,4).  Isaiah  alludes 
to  the  magic  of  the  Egyptians  when  he  savs 
that  in  their  calamity  **  they  shall  seek  to  the 
idols,  and  to  the  charmers,  and  to  them  that 
have  familiar  spirits,  and  to  the -wizards" 
(xix.  3).  In  xlvii.  12, 13,  the  magic  of  Babylon 
is  characterized  by  the  prominence  given  to 
astrology,  no  magicians  being  mentioned  ex- 
cepting practisers  of  this  art;  unlike  the  case 
of  the  Egyptians,  with  whom  astrology  seems 
always  to  nave  held  a  lower  place  than  with  the 
ChaldsBan  nation.  In  both  instances  the  folly 
of  those  who  seek  the  aid  of  magic  is  shown. 
Micah,  declaring  the  judgments  coming  for  the 
crimes  of  his  time,  spealu  of  the  prevalence  of 
divination  among  prophets  who  most  probably 
were  such  pretended  prophets  as  the  opponents 
of  Jeremian,  not  avowed  prophets  of  idols,  as 
Ahab's  seem  to  have  been  (iii.  6, 7, 1 1 ).  These 
prophets  seem  to  have  practised  unlawful  arts, 
and  yet  to  have  expected  revelations.  Jeremiah 
was  constantly  opposed  by  false  prophets,  who 
pretended  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
saving  that  tney  had  dreamt,  when  they  told 
false  visions,  and  who  practised  various  magi- 
cal arts  (xiv.  14,  xxiu.  25  ad  Jin.,  xxvii.  9, 
10  —  where  the  several  designations  applied  to 
those  who  counselled  the  people  not  to  serve 
the  king  of  Bahvlon  may  be  used  in  contempt 
of  the  false  prophets  — •  xxix.  8, 9) .    Ezc^el,  as 


we  should  have  expected,  affords  some  remai^ 
able  details  of  the  magic  of  his  time,  in  the 
clear  and  forcible  descriptions  of  his  visions. 
From  him  we  learn  that  ictichism  was  among 
the  idolatries  which  the  Hebrews,  in  the  latest 
days  of  the  kinedom  of  Judoh,  had  adopted 
from  their  neighbors,  like  the  Romans  in  the 
age  of  general  corruption  that  caused  the  de- 
cline ot  their  empire  (viii.  7-12).  This  idola- 
try was  probably  borrowed  from  Egypt,  for 
the  description  perfectly  answers  to  that  of  the 
dark  sanctuaries  of  Egyptian  temples,  with  the 
sacred  animals  portrayca  upon  their  walls,  and 
does  not  accord  with  the  character  of  the  Assyr- 
ian sculptures,  where  creeping  tilings  are  not 
represented  as  objects  of  worship.  With  this 
low  form  of  idolatry,  an  equally  low  kind  of 
magic  obtained,  practised  by  prophetesses  who 
for  small  rewards  made  amulets  oy  which  the 
people  were  deceived  (xiii.  17  ad  Jin.),  The 
passage  must  be  allowed  to  be  very  difficult; 
but  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  amulets  are 
referred  to  which  were  made  and  sold  by  these 
women,  and  perhaps  also  worn  by  them.  If  so, 
we  have  a  practice  analogous  to  that  of  the 
modem  Esyptians,  who  han^  amulets  of  the 
kind  called  heg^  upon  the  right  side,  and  of 
the  Nubians,  who  hang  them  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  arm.  The  notice  of  Ncbuchaunezzar's 
divination  by  arrows,  where  it  is  said  **  he  shuf- 
fled arrows  "  (xxi.  21),  must  refer  to  a  practice 
the  same  as  or  similar  to  the  kind  of  divination 
by  arrows  called  El-Meysar,  in  use  among  the 
pagan  Arabs,  and  forbidden  in  the  Kur-^ 
The  references  to  magic  in  the  Book  of  Dan- 
iel relate  wholly  to  that  of  Babylon,  and  not 
so  much  to  the  art  as  to  those  who  used 
it.  Daniel,  when  taken  captive,  was  instruct- 
ed in  the  learning  of  the  Chaldaeans,  and 
placed  among  the  wise  men  of  Babylon  (ii.  18), 
Dv  whom  we  are  to  understand  the  Magi,  for 
the  term  is  used  as  including  magicians,  sorcer- 
ers, enchanters,  astrologers,  and  Chaldseana, 
the  last  being  apparently  the  most  important 
class  (ii.  2,  4,  5,  10,  12, 14,  18,  24,  27 ;  comp. 
i.  20).  As  in  other  cases,  the  true  prophet  was 
put  to  the  test  with  the  magicians,  and  he  sno* 
ceeded  where  they  utterly  fiuled. 

After  the  Captivity,  it  is  probable  that  the 
Jews  gradually  abandoned  the  practice  of  magic 
Zechariah  roeaks  indeed  of  the  deceit  of  tera- 
phim  and  diviners  (x.  2),  and  foretells  a  time 
when  the  very  names  of  idols  should  be  fbi^t- 
ten  and  false  prophets  have  virtually  cewd 
(xiii.  1-4),  yet  in  neither  case  does  it  seem  cer- 
tain that  he  is  alluding  to  the  nsaffes  of  his  own 
day.  In  the  Apocrypha,  we  find  indications, 
tiiat  in  the  later  centuries  preceding  the  Chris- 
tian era,  magic  was  no  lon/^r  practised  by  the 
educated  Jews.  In  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon, 
the  writer,  speaking  of  the  Egyptian  magicians, 
treats  their  art  as  an  imposture  (xvii.  7).  The 
Book  of  Tobit  is  an  exceptional  case.  If  we 
hold  that  it  was  written  in  Persia  or  a  neigh- 
boring country,  and,  with  Ewald,  date  its  com- 
position not  long[  after  the  fall  of  the  Persian 
Empire,  it  is  obvious  that  it  relates  to  a  diflferent 
state  of  society  from  that  of  the  Jews  of  Egypt 
and  Palestine.  If,  however,  it  was  written  m 
Palestine,  about  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  as 
others  suppose,  we  must  still  recollect  that  it 
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refen  rather  to  the  superstitions  of  the  common 
people  than  to  those  uf  the  learned.  In  the 
N.  T.  we  read  very  little  of  magic.  Our  Lord 
is  not  said  to  have  been  oppoMd  by  magicians ; 
and  the  apostles  and  other  early  teachers  of  the 
ffospcl  accm  to  have  rarely  encountered  them. 
Philip  the  deacon,  when  he  preached  at  Sama- 
ria, round  there  Simon  a  famous  magician, 
commonly  known  as  Simon  Magus,  who  had 
had  great  power  over  the  people ;  but  he  is  not 
said  to  have  been  able  to  work  wonders,  nor, 
had  it  been  so,  is  it  likelv  that  he  would  have 
soon  been  admitted  into  the  Church  (viii.  9-24). 
When  Sl  Barnabas  and  St.  Paul  were  at  Pa- 

J»hos,  as  they  preached  to  the  proconsul  Sergius 
*ualus,  Ely  mas,  a  Jewish  sorcerer  and  false 
prophet,  withstood  tliem,  and  was  struck  blind 
for  a  time  at  the  word  of  St.  Paul  (xiii.  6-12). 
At  Ephesu^,  certain  Jewish  exorcists  si^ally 
failing,  brith  Jews  and  Greeks  were  afraid,  and 
abandoned  their  practice  of  magical  arts.  We 
have  besides  the  remarkable  case  of  the  "dam- 
sel having  a  spirit  of  divination  which  brought 
her  masters  much  gain  by  forctellinj^,"  f^m 
whom  St  Paul  cast  out  the  spirit  of  divination 
(xvi.  16-18).  This  is  a  matter  belonging  to 
another  subject  tlian  that  of  magic.  Our  ex- 
amination of  the  various  notices  of  magic  in 
the  Bible  gives  us  this  general  result :  —  They 
do  not,  as  far  as  we  can  understand,  once  state 
positively  that  any  but  illusive  results  were  pro- 
duced by  magical  rites.  They  therefore  am>rd 
no  evidence  that  man  can  ftain  snpematural 
powers  to  use  at  his  will.  This  consequence 
goes  some  way  towards  showing  that  we  may 
conclude  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  real 
magic ;  for  although  it  is  dangerous  to  reason 
on  negative  evidence,  yet,  in  a  case  of  this  kind, 
it  is  especially  strong. 

Magid^dOy  the  Greek  form  of  the  name 
MeoiDDO.  It  occurs  only  in  1  Esd.  i.  29.  Ap. 
Ma'gOff.  The  name  Magog  is  applied  m 
Scripture  both  to  a  person  and  to  a  land  or 
people.  In  Gen.  x.  2,  Magog  appears  as  the 
second  son  of  Japheth,  in  connection  with  Go- 
mer  (the  Cimmerians)  and  Madai  (the  Medes) : 
in  Ez.  xxxviii.  2,  xxxix.  1,  6,  it  appears  as  a 
eountry  or  people  of  which  Gk>g  was  the  prince, 
in  conjunction  with  Meshech  (the  Moschici), 
Tubal  (theTibareni),  and  Rosh  (the  Roxolani). 
In  the  latter  of  these  senses  there  is  evidently 
implied  an  etymological  connection  between 
Gog  and  Ma-gog,  the  Ma  being  regarded  by 
Exekiel  as  a  prefix  significant  of  a  country.  In 
this  case,  Gog  contains  the  originid  element  of 
the  name,  which  may  possibly  have  its  origin 
in  some  Persian  root  The  notices  of  Magog 
would  lead  us  to  fix  a  northern  locality:  not 
only  did  all  the  tribes  mentioned  in  connection 
with  it  belong  to  that  quarter,  but  it  is  expressly 
stated  by  Eatekiel  that  he  was  to  come  up  ftom 
"  the  sides  of  the  north  "  (xxxix.  2),  from  a  conn- 
try  adjacent  to  that  of  Togarmah  or  Armenia 
(xxxviii.  6),  and  not  far  ih>m  "  the  isles "  or 
maritime  regions  of  Europe  (xxxix.  6).  The 
people  of  Magog  fhrther  appear  as  having  a 
force  of  cavalry  (xxxviii.  15),  and  as  armed 
with  the  bow  |  xxxix.  3 ) .  From  the  above  data, 
eombined  with  the  onnsideration  of  the  time  at 
which  Ezekiel  lived,  the  conclusion  has  been 
drawn  thai  Magog  represents  the  important 


race  of  the  Scythians.  In  identifying  Magog 
with  the  Scytlilaus,  however,  we  must  not  be 
understood  as  using  the  latter  term  in  a  strictly 
ethnographical  sense,  but  as  a  general  expres- 
sion fur  tne  tribes  living  north  of  the  Caucasus. 
We  regard  Biagog  as  essentially  a  geoyntfkicxd 
term,  pust  as  it  was  applied  by  the  Syrians  of 
the  middle  ages  to  Asiatic  Tartary,  and  by  the 
Arabians  to  the  district  between  the  Caspian 
and  Euxine  Seas.  The  inhabitants  of  this  dis- 
trict in  the  time  of  Ezekiel  were  undoubtedly 
the  people  generally  known  by  the  classical 
name  of  Scythians.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
7th  century  B.C.  they  had  become  well  known 
as  a  formidable  power  through  the  whole  of 
Western  Asia.  As  fa)>  as  the  biblical  notices 
are  concerned,  it  is  snflUcient  to  state  that  the 
Scythians  of  Ezekiel's  age — the  Scythians  of 
Herodotus  — were  in  all  probability  a  Japhetic 
race. 

Ma^f^r-miB^Babiby  literally,  "terror  on 
every  side ;  **  tlie  name  given  by  Jeremiah  to 
Pashur  the  priest,  when  he  smote  him  and  put 
him  in  the  stocks  for  prophesying  against  the 
idolatry  of  Jerusalem   Jer.  xx.  8). 

Mag'piashy  one  of  the  heads  of  the  people 
who  signed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh. 
X.  20).    The  sameasMAOBiBH  in  £r.r.  ii.30. 

Mah'^alah,  one  of  the  three  children  of 
Hammoleketh,  the  sister  of  Gilead  (1  Ohr.  vii. 
18). 

Mahalaleel.  1.  The  fourth  in  descent 
from  Adam,  according  to  the  Sethite  genealogy, 
and  son  of  Cainan  (Gen.  v.  12,  13,  15-17 ;  1 
Chr.  i.  2).  —  2.  A  descendant  of  Perez,  or  Pha- 
rez,  the  son  of  Judah  (Neh.  xi.  4). 

Mah'alathi  the  daughter  of  Ishmael,  and 
one  of  the  wives  of  Esau  (Gen.  xxviii.  9). 

Mah'alath,  one  of  the  eighteen  wives  of 
King  llehoboam,  apparently  his  first  (2  Chr.  kI. 
18  only).  She  was  her  husband's  cousin,  being 
the  daughter  of  King  David's  son  Jerinioth 

Malralath.  The  title  of  Ps.  liii.,  in  which 
this  rare  word  occurs,  was  rendered  in  the  Gre- 
neva  version,  **  To  him  that  excelleth  on  Mah- 
alath ; "  which  was  explained  in  the  mai^^n  to 
be  "  an  instrument  or  kind  of  note."  This  ex- 
presses in  short  the  opinions  of  most  commen- 
tators. Connecting  tne  word  with  machM  (Ex. 
XV.  20 ;  Ps.  cl.  4),  rendered  "  dance "  in  the 
A.  v.,  but  supposed  by  many  from  its  connec- 
tion wiUi  instruments  of  music  to  be  one  itself, 
Jerome  renders  the  phrase  **  on  Mahalath  "  bv 
«  per  Chorum."  The  title  of  Ps.  liii.  in  the  Chal- 
dee  and  Syriac  versions  contains  no  trace  of  the 
word,  which  is  also  omitted  in  the  almost  iden- 
tical Ps.  xiv.  From  this  fact  alone  it  might  be 
inierred  that  it  was  not  intended  to  point  enig- 
matically to  the  contents  of  the  psalm.  Aben 
Ezra  understands  by  it  the  name  of  a  melody 
to  which  the  Psalm  was  sun^,  and  Rashi  ex- 
plains it  as  "  the  name  of  a  musical  instrument," 
adding,  however,  immediately,  with  a  play^  upon 
the  word,  "another  discourse  on  the  stdbiesv 
{madtalah)  of  Israel  when  the  Temple  was  laid 
waste."  But  the  most  probable  or  all  conjec- 
tures, and  one  which  Gesenius  approves,  is  that 
of  Lndolf,  who  quotes  the  Ethiopic  machUtf  by 
which  the  KUSapa  of  the  LXX.  is  rendered  in 
Gen.  i V.  2 1 .  Fiirst  {Hcmdw.  s.  v. )  explains  Ma^ 
ludath  as  the  name  of  a  musical  corps  dwell* 
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ing  at  Abel-ifeAo2aA,  just  as  by  Gittith  he  un- 
dciDtands  the  band  of  Lerite  minstrels  at  CrotA 
Rimmon.  A  third  theory  is  that  of  Delitzsch, 
who  considers  Mahalath  as  indicating  to  the 
choir  the  manner  in  which  the  psalm  was  to  be 
sung,  and  compares  the  modem  terms  inesCo, 
andante  metto. 

Mah'alath  Lean^noth.     The  Genera 

▼ersion  of  Ps.  Ixxxviii.,  in  the  title  of  which 
these  words  occur,  has  "  upon  Malath  Lean- 
noth/'  and  in  the  margin,  "  that  is,  to  humble. 
It  was  the  beginning  of  a  song,  bj  the  tune 
whereof  this  psalm  was  sung."  It  is  a  remark- 
able proof  of  the  obscnri^  which  envelops  the 
former  of  the  two  words  that  the  same  com- 
mentator explains  it  diflbrently  in  each  of  the 
passages  in  which  it  occurs.  In  De  Wette's 
translation  it  is  a  "  flute"  in  Ps.  liii.,  a  "gui- 
tar" in  Ps.  IxxxTiii. ;  and  while  RasU  in  die 
former  passage  explains  it  as  a  musical  instru- 
ment, he  describes  the  latter  as  referring  to 
'*  one  sick  of  love  and  affliction  who  was  afflict- 
ed with  the  punishments  of  the  captivity." 
Augustine  and  Theodoretboth  understand  Im- 
notn  of  responsive  singing.  There  is  nothing, 
however,  in  the  construction  of  the  psalm  to 
show  that  it  was  adapted  for  responsive  sine- 
ing ;  and  if  leanmoth  oe  simply  "  to  sing,"  it 
would  seem  almost  unnecessary.  It  has  refer- 
ence, more  probably,  to  the  character  of  the 
psalm,  and  might  be  rendered  **  to  humble,  or 
afflict,"  in  which  sense  the  root  occurs  in  verse 
7.  In  support  of  this  may  be  compared,  "  to 
bring  to  remembrance,"  in  the  titles  of  Ps. 
xxxviii.  and  Ixx. ;  and  "to  thank,"  I  Chr. 
xvi.  7. 

Mah^ali ;  Mahli,  the  son  of  Merari.  His 
name  occurs  in  the  A.  V.  but  once  in  this  form 
(Ex.  vi.  19). 

Mabans'im.  a  town  on  the  east  of  the 
Jordan,  intimately  connected  with  the  earlv 
and  middle  history  of  the  nation  of  Israel.  It 
purports  to  have  received  its  name  at  the  most 
miportant  crisis  of  the  life  of  Jacob.  He  had 
parted  fh>m  Laban  in  peace  after  their  hazard- 
ous encounter  on  Mount  Oilead  (Gen.  xxxi.), 
and  the  next  step  in  the  journey  to  Canaan 
brings  him  to  Mananaim :  "  Jacob  went  on  his 
way;  and  he  lifted  up  his  eves  and  saw  the 
camp  of  God  encamped;  ana  the  angels  (or 
messengers)  of  God  met  him.  And  when  he 
saw  them  he  said,  This  is  God's  host  {mahaneh), 
and  he  called  the  name  of  that  place  Maha- 
naim."  How  or  when  the  town  or  Mahanaim 
arose  on  the  spot  thus  si^alized  we  are  not 
told.  We  next  meet  with  it  in  the  records  of 
the  conquest.  The  line  separating  Gad  from 
Manasseh  would  appear  to  have  run  through 
or  close  to  it,  since  it  is  named  in  the  specifica^ 
tion  of  the  frontier  of  each  tribe  (Josh.  xili.  26 
and  29).  It  was  also  on  the  southern  bound- 
ary of  the  district  of  Bashan  (ver.  30).  But  it 
was  certainly  within  the  territory  of  Gad  (Josh, 
xxi.  88,  39),  and  therefore  on  the  south  side  of 
the  torrent  Jabbok,  as  indeed  we  should  infer 
from  the  history  of  Genesis,  in  which  it  lies  be- 
tween Gitead —  probably  the  modem  Jebd  Ji- 
lad — and  the  torrent.  The  town  with  its 
"  suburbs "  was  allotted  to  the  service  of  the 
Mersrite  Levites  (Josh.  xxi.  39 ;  I  Chron.  vi. 
•0).    From  some  cause — the  sanctity  of  its 


original  foundation,  or  the  strei^h  of  iu  posi 
tion — Mahanaim  had  become  in  the  time  of 
the  monarchy  a  place  of  mark  (2  8am.  ii.  9, 12, 
iv.  6).  T^  same  causes  which  led  Abner  to 
fix  Ishbosheth's  residence  at  Mahanaim  prob- 
ably induced  David  to  take  refuce  there  when 
driven  out  of  the  western  part  of  his  kingdom 
by  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xvii.  24 ;  I  K.  ii.  8).  It 
was  then  a  walled  town,  capacious  enough  to 
contain  the  **  hundreds  "  and  the  **  thousands" 
of  David's  followers  (2  Sam.  xviii.  1, 4;  comp. 
"ten  thousand,"  ver.  3);  with  gates  and  tne 
usual  provision  for  the  watchman  of  a  fortified 
town.  Mahanaim  was  the  seat  of  one  of  Solo- 
mon's commissariat  officers  (1  K.  iv.  14) ;  and 
it  is  alluded  to  in  the  Song  which  bean  his 
name  (vi.  13).  On  the  monument  of  She- 
shonk  (Shishak)  at  Karoak,  in  the  2Sd  car- 
toudi — one  of  those  which  are  believed  to 
contain  the  names  of  Israelite  cities  conquered 
by  that  king — a  name  appears  which  is  read  as 
M*-ha-n-m*,  that  is,  Mahanaim.  If  this  inter- 
pretation may  be  relied  on,  it  shows  that  the 
invasion  of  Shishak  was  more  extensive  than 
we  should  gather  from  the  records  of  the  Bible 
(2  Chr.  xii.),  which  are  occupied  mainly  with 
occurrences  at  the  metropolis.  Aa  to  the  iden- 
tification of  Mahanaim  with  any  modem  site 
or  remains,  little  can  be  said.  To  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  it  appears  to  have  been  unknown.  A 
place  called  ifahndi  does  certainly  exist  among 
the  villages  of  the  east  of  Jordan,  though  its 
exact  position  is  not  so  certain.  Its  identity 
with  Mahanaim  is  upheld  by  Porter.  But  the 
distance  of  Mahneh  from  the  Jordan  and  from 
both  the  Watfy  ZSrka  and  Uie  YarmAk — each 
of  which  has  claims  to  represent  the  torrent 
Jabbok — seems  to  forbid  this  conclusion. 

Mah^aneh-dan  (the  "  Camp^)f-Dan  "),  a 
name  which  commemorated  the  last  encamp- 
ment of  the  band  of  six  hundred  Danite  war- 
riors before  setting  out  on  their  expedition  to 
Laish.  The  position  of  the  spot  is  specified 
with  great  precision,  as  "behind  Kirjath-Jea- 
rim"  (Judg.  xviii.  12),  and  as  "between  Zorah 
and  Eshtaol "  (xui.  25).  Mr.  Williams  {Hch 
CUUf  i.  12,  note)  was  shown  a  site  on  the  nortn 
side  of  the  FToc^  IsmaU,  N.N.E.  from  Dor  d- 
Houn,  which  bore  the  name  of  Beit  AfoAcoKM, 
and  which  he  snmests  may  be  identical  with 
Mahaneh  Dan.  Tne  position  is  certainljr  veiry 
suitable ;  but  the  name  does  not  occur  in  the 
lists  or  maps  of  other  travellers. 

Mahaml  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  28 ;  1  Chr.  xi.  30, 
xxvii.  13),  an  inhabitant  of  Netophah  in  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  and  one  of  David's  captains. 

Maliath.  L  The  son  of  Amasat,  a  Ko> 
hathite  of  the  house  of  Korah  (1  Chr.  vi.  35). 
—2.  Also  a  Kobathite,  eon  of  Amasai,  in  the 
reign  of  Hesekiah  (2  Chr.  xxix.  12).  He  wa« 
apparently  the  same  who  is  mentioned  2  Chr. 
xxxi.  13. 

Mah^aTite»  that  the  designation  ofEliel, 
one  of  the  warriors  of  King  David's  guard, 
whose  name  is  preserved  in  the  catalogue  of 
1  Chron.  only  (xi.  46).  The  word  is  plural  in 
the  Hebrew  text. 

Mahaz^ioth,  one  of  the  14  sons  of  Hemaa 
the  Kohathite  (1  Chr.  xxv.  4,  30). 

Ma1ier-8halal-hash-baa»  aom  of  Isaiah, 
of  whom  nothing  more  is  known  than  that  his 
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name  was  given  by  divine  direction,  to  indi- 
cate that  Dumaacus  and  Samaria  were  soon  to 
be  plandercd  by  the  king  of  Assyria  (Is.  viii. 
1-4). 

Mahlally  the  eldest  of  the  five  daughters 
of  Zelophohady  the  grandson  of  Manasseh 
(Nam.  xxvii.  1-11). 

Mah^li*  1*  The  son  of  Merari,  the  son  of 
Levi,  and  ancestor  of  the  family  of  the  Mah- 
LiTES  (Num.  ill.  20;  1  Chr.  vi.  19,  29,  xxiv. 
26).  In  the  last-quoted  verse,  there  is  appar- 
ently a  gap  in  the  text,  Libni  and  Shimei  be- 
longing to  the  fomily  of  Gershom  (comp.  ver. 
20, 42  h  and  Eleazar  and  Kish  being  afterwards 
descrtoed  as  the  sons  of  Mahli  (1  Chr.  xxiii. 
2A,  xxiv.  23). — 2.  The  son  of  Mushi,  and 
grandson  of  Merari  (1  Chr.  vi.  47,  xxiii.  23, 
xxiv.  30). 

Msih^liteSy  the.  the  descendants  of  Mahli 
the  son  of  Merari  (Num.  iii.  33,  xxvi.  58). 

Mlhlon,  the  first  husband  of  Ruth.  He 
and  his  brother  Chilion  were  sons  of  Elimelech 
and  Naomi,  and  are  described  as  "Ephrathites 
of  Bcthlchem-Judah"  (Ruth  i.  2,  5,  iv.  9,  10 ; 
oonip.  1  Sam.  xvii.  12). 

M3t  hol.  The  father  of  Ethan  the  Ezrahite, 
and  U  iman,  Chalcol,  and  Darda,  the  four  men 
mo.it  famous  for  wisdom  next  to  Solomon  him- 
self (1  K.  iv.  31),  who  in  I  Chr.  u.  6  are  the 
eons  and  immediate  descendants  of  SSerah. 

Maia'neas  »  Maasbiah  7  (i  Esd.  ix.  48). 

Ap. 

M%lSBMf  a  place,  apparently  a  town,  named 
otti-e  only  ( 1  K.  iv.  9),  m  the  specification  of  the 
jurvuliction  of  Solomon's  commissariat  officer, 
Bcri-Dskar.    Makaz  has  not  been  discovered. 

Malcedy  or  Ma'gedy  one  of  the  "  strong 
and  great "  cities  of  Guead  into  which  the  Jews 
were  driven  by  the  Ammonites  under  Timo- 
thcus  n  Mace.  v.  26,  36).     Ap. 

Makhdioth,  a  pUuM  oiuy  mentioned  in 
Nnm.  xxxiii.  25  as  tnat  ow  ^^  desert  encamp- 
ment of  the  Israelites. 

MaJK'kedall,  a  place  memorable  in  the  an- 
nals of  the  conquest  of  Canaan  as  the  scene  of 
the  execution  by  Joshua  of  the  five  confisderate 
kings  (Josh.  x.  10-30).  It  unquestionably  oc- 
curred in  the  afternoon  of  that  tremendous  day, 
which  "was  like  no  day  before  or  after  it" 
After  the  execution  of  the  chiefr,  Joshua  turns 
to  the  town  itself.  To  force  the  walls,  to  put 
the  king  and  all  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword 
/ver.  28),  is  to  that  indomitable  eneij^,  still 
nresh  after  the  gigantic  labors  and  excitoments 
of  the  last  twenty-four  hours,  the  work  of  an 
hour  or  two.  And  now  the  evening  has  ar- 
rived, the  sun  is  at  last  sinking —  the  first  sun 
that  has  set  since  the  departure  fh>m  Gil^, 
— and  the  tragedy  is  terminated  by  cutting 
down  the  five  todies  from  the  trees,  and  restor- 
ing them  to  the  cave,  which  is  then  so  blocked 
up  with  stones  as  henceforth  never  again  to  be- 
come refitge  for  friend  or  foe  of  Israel.  The 
taking  of  Makkedah  was  the  first  in  that  series 
of  sic^  and  destructions  by  which  the  Great 
Captain  possessed  himself  of  the  main  points 
of  uefence  throughout  this  portion  of  the  coun- 
try. Its  situation  has  hitherto  eluded  discov- 
ery. The  report  of  Eusebins  and  Jerome  is 
tlmi  it  lav  8  miles  to  the  east  of  Eleuthe- 
ropolii,  Bmi-xfibrin,  a   position   irreconcilable 


with  every  requirement  of  the  narrative.  Poin- 
ter suggests  a  ruin  on  the  northern  slope  of  the 
Wad^  eB-Sumi,  bearing  the  somewhat  similar 
name  of  d-Kiediah.  Van  de  Velde  would  place 
it  at  jSicmeiV,  a  villase  standinjg  on  a  low  hill  & 
or  7  miles  N.  W.  ox  B&t-Jibrin, 

Mak^tesh,  a  place,  evidently  in  Jerusalem, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  are  denounced  by 
Zephaniah  (i.  11).  Ewald  conjectures  that  it 
was  the  "  Phoenician  quarter  "  of  the  ci^.  The 
meaning  of  "  Maktesn  "  is  probably  a  deep  hol- 
low, literally  a  "  mortar."  This  the  Taigum 
identifies  with  the  torrent  Kedron.  But  may  it 
not  have  been  the  deep  valley  whwh  separated 
the  Temple  from  the  upper  ci^,  and  which  at 
the  time  of  Titus's  sic^  was,  as  it  still  is, 
crowded  with  the  "  bazaars  "  of  the  merchants  ? 

Mal^achi*  the  last,  and  therefore  called 
"  the  seal,"  of  the  prophets,  as  his  propheciea 
constitute  the  closing  book  of  the  canon.  Of 
his  personal  history  nothing  is  known.  A  tra- 
dition preserved  in  Pseudo-Epiphanius  relatea 
that  Malachi  was  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun,  and 
bom  after  the  captivity  at  Sopha  in  the  terri- 
tory of  that  tribe.  According  to  the  same 
apocryphal  storv,  he  died  young,  and  was  bui^ 
ied  witn  his  fathers  in  his  own  country.  Je- 
rome, in  the  pre&ce  to  his  Commentanf  on  Mala^ 
da,  mentions  a  belief  which  was  current  among- 
the  Jews,  that  Malachi  ^as  identical  with  Ezra 
the  priest.  With  ooual  probability,  Malachi  has 
been  identified  wito  Mordecai,  Nehemiah,  and 
Zerubbabel.  The  LXX.  render  "  by  Malachi " 
(Mai.  i.  1),  "by  the  hand  of  his  angel;"  and 
this  translation  appears  to  have  given  rise  to 
the  idea  that  Malachi,  as  well  as  Uaggai  and 
John  the  Baptist,  was  an  angel  in  human  shape 
(comp.  Mai.  iii.  1 ;  2  Esd.  i.  40).  The  time  at 
which  his  prophecies  were  delivered  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain.  Cyril  makes  him  contempo- 
rary with  Hupgai  and  Zechariah,  or  a  little- 
later.  Syncelras  (p.  240  B)  places  these  three 
mx>phets  under  Joshua  the  son  of  Josedec. 
That  Malachi  was  contemporary  with  Nehe- 
miah is  rendered  probable  by  a  comparison  of 
ii.  8  with  Neh.  xiii.  15 ;  ii.  10-16  with  Neh.  xiii. 
23,  &c.;  and  iii  7-12  with  Neh.  xiii.  10,  &c 
That  he  prophesied  after  the  times  of  Haggai 
and  Zechariah  is  inferred  from  his  omitting  to- 
mention  the  restoration  of  the  Temple,  and 
from  no  allusion  being  made  to  him  by  Ezra. 
The  captivity  was  ulroady  a  thing  of  the  lonf 
past,  and  is  not  referred  to.  The  existence  of 
the  Temple-service  is  presupposed  in  i.  10,  iii. 
1, 10.  The  Jewish  nation  had  still  a  poUticul 
chief  (i.  8),  distinguished  by  the  same  title  as 
that  borne  by  Nehemiah  (Nen.  xii.  26),  to  which 
Gesenius  assigns  a  Persian  ori^n.  Hence  Vi- 
tringa  concludes  that  Malacm  delivered  bis 
prophecies  after  the  second  return  of  Nehemiah 
from  Persia  (Neh.  xiii.  6),  and  subsequently  to 
the  82d  year  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  {cfr. 
B.C.  420),  which  is  the  date  adopted  by  Kenni- 
cott.  Hales,  and  Davidson.  From  the  striking 
parallelism  between  the  state  of  things  indicat- 
ed in  Malachi's  prophecies  and  that  actually 
existing  on  Nehemiah's  return  from  the  court 
of  Artaxerxes,  it  is  on  all  accounts  highly  prob- 
able that  the  efibrts  of  the  secular  governor 
were  on  this  occasion  seconded  by  the  preach- 
ing of  "Jehovah's  messenger,"  and  that  Malar 
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chi  oocapted  the  same  Dosition  with  regard  to  | 
the  reformation  under  Nehemiah  'whieh  Isaiah 
held  in  the  time  of  Hesekiah,  and  Jeremiah  in 
that  of  JoBiah.  The  last  chapter  of  canonical 
Jewish  history  is  the  key  to  the  last  chapter  of 
its  prophecy.  The  Book  of  Malachi  is  contained 
in  tour  chapters  in  oar  version,  as  in  the  LXX., 
Vnlgate,  and  Peshito-Syriac.  In  the  Hebrew, 
the  3d  and  4th  form  hut  one  chapter.  The 
whole  prophecy  naturally  divides  itself  into 
three  sections,  in  the  first  of  which  Jehovah  is 
represented  as  the  loving  Father  and  Ruler  of 
His  people  (i.  2-ii.  9) ;  in  the  second,  as  the 
supreme  God  and  Father  of  all  (ii.  10-16) ;  and 
in  the  third,  as  their  righteous  and  final  Judge 
(ii.  17-end).  These  may  be  again  subdivided 
into  smaller  sections,  each  of  which  follows  a 
certain  order :  first  a  short  sentence ;  then  the 
sceptical  questions  which  might  be  raised  by 
the  people ;  and,  finally,  their  full  and  trium- 
phant refutation.  The  prophecy  of  Malachi  is 
alluded  to  in  the  N.  T.,  and  its  canonical  au- 
thority thereby  established  (comp.  Mark  i.  2, 
ix.  11,  12;  Luke  i.  17  ;  Rom.  ix.  13). 

Mal'achy,  the  prophet  Malachi  (2  Esd. 
i.  40).     Ap. 

Mal^oliain.  1.  One  of  the  heads  of  the 
fathers  of  Benjamin,  and  son  of  Shaharoim 
bv  his  wife  Hodesh  (1  Chr,  viii.  9).— 2.  The 
idol  Molech,  as  some  suppose  (Zeph.  i.  5).  The 
word  literally  signifies  "their  kin^,"  as  the 
mai^in  of  our  version  gives  it,  and  is  referred 
by  Gesenius  to  an  idol  generally,  as  invested 
with  regal  honors  by  its  worshippers. 

Malohi'ah.  L  A  descendant  of  Gershom, 
the  son  of  Levi,  and  ancestor  of  Asaph  the 
minstrel  (1  Chr.  vi.  40).  —  2.  One  of  the  sons 
of  Parosh,  who  bad  married  a  foreign  wife  (Rzr. 
X.  25).  —  3.  Enumerated  among  the  sons  of 
Harim,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Ezra  (Ezr. 
X.  31). — 4.  Son  of  Rechab,  and  ruler  of  the 
circuit  or  environs  of  Beth-haccerem  (Neli.  iii. 
14).  —  6.  "  The  goldsmith's  son,"  who  assisted 
Nehemiah  in  rebuilding  the  wall  of  Jerusalem 
(Neb.  iii.  31).  —  6.  One  of  the  priests  who 
4tood  at  the  left  hand  of  Ezra  when  he  read  the 
law  to  the  people  in  the  street  before  the  watcr- 
cate  (Neh.  viii.  4).  — 7.  A  priest,  the  fatherof 
rashnr=»  Malchuah  I  (Neh.  xi.  12;  Jcr. 
xxxviii.  11. —  8.  The  son  of  Ham-mclech  (or 
**  the  king  s  son,"  as  it  is  translated  in  1  K.  xxii. 
26 ;  2  Chr.  xxviii.  7),  into  whose  dungeon  or 
cistern  Jeremiah  was  cast  (Jer.  xxxviii.  6).  It 
would  seem  that  the  title  "  king's  son  "  was  of- 
ficial, like  that  of  "  king's  mother,"  and  applied 
to  one  of  the  royal  family,  who  exercised  func- 
tions somewhat  similar  to  those  of  Potiphar  in 
the  court  of  Pharaoh. 

Mal'ohiel  (Gen.  xlvi.  17),  the  son  of  Be- 
riah,  the  son  of  Asher,  and  ancestor  of  the 
family  of  the  Malchielites  (Num.  xxvi.  45). 
In  I  Chr.  vii.  31,  ho  is  called  the  father,  that  is, 
founder,  of  Birzavith. 

Mal'chieliteS)  tlie,  the  descendants  of 
Malchiel,  the  grandson  of  Asher  (Num.  xxvi. 
45). 

Malchi^jah.  L  A  priest,  the  father  of 
Pasthur  (1  Chr.  ix.  12) ;  the  same  as  Malchiah 
7,  and  Mblghiah.  —  2.  A  priest,  chief  of  the 
fifth  of  the  twenty-four  courses  appointed  by 
David  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  9). — 3.  A  layman  of  the 


sons  of  Parosh,  who  pat  awaj  hit  foreign  wife 
(Ezr.  X.  25). — 4.  8on,  that  is,  descen&it,  oi 
Harim  |Neh.  iii.  II).  —  6.  One  of  the  priests 
who  sealed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh. 
X.  3).  —  6.  One  of  the  priests  who  assisted  in 
the  solemn  dedication  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem 
under  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  (Neh.  xii.  42). 

Malchi^ram,  one  of  the  sons  of  Jeconiah, 
or  Jchoiachin  (1  Chr.  iii.  18). 

Mal'chi-8au'a»  one  of  the  sons  of  King 
Saul  (1  Sam.  xiv.  49,  xxxi.  2 ;  1  Chr.  viii.  at, 
ix.  39).  His  ]i06ition  in  the  family  cannot  be 
exactly  determined.  Nothing  is  known  of  him 
beyond  the  fiict  that  he  fell,  with  his  two  broth- 
ers, and  before  his  father,  in  the  eariy  part  of 
the  liattle  of  Gilboa. 

Mal'chus  is  the  name  of  the  servant  of  the 
liigh-pricst,  whose  right  ear  Peter  cat  oflfat  the 
time  of  tlie  Saviour  s  apprehension  in  tlic  gar- 
den. See  the  narrative  in  Matt.  xxvi.  51 ; 
Mark  xiv.  47 ;  Luke  xxii.  49-51 ;  John  xviii.  10. 
Ho  was  the  personal  servant  of  the  higli-pricst, 
and  not  one  of  the  bailifis  or  apparitors  of 
the  Sanhedrim.  It  is  noticeable  tliat  Luke  the 
physician  is  the  only  one  of  the  writers  who 
mentions  the  act  of  healing. 

Mal^eleel.  Mahalaleel,  the  son  of  Cai. 
nan  (Luke  iii.  37 ;  Gen.  v.  12,  mar^.). 

MallOBy  they  of,  who,  with  the  people 
of  Tarsus,  revolted  fixim  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
because  he  had  bestowed  them  on  one  of  his 
concubines  (2  Mai-c.  iv.  30).  Al alios  was  an 
important  city  of  Cilicia,  lying  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Pyramus  {Seifntn\f  on  the  shore  of  the  Med- 
iterranean, N.  E.  of  C  yprus,  and  about  twenty 
miles  from  Tarsus  (Tergiu).    A  p. 

Mallo'thi,  a  Kohathite,  one  of  the  fourteen 
sons  of  Hcman  the  singer  (1  Chr.  xxv.  4,  2G). 

Mallows.  By  the  Hebrew  word  MaliaaA 
we  are  no  doubt  to  understand  some  siiccics  of 
Orackey  aud  in  all  probability  the  AtriiJei  kali- 
mus  of  botanists.  It  occurs  only  in  Job  xxx.  4. 
Some  writers,  as  R.  Levi  (Job  xxx.)  and  Lu- 
ther, with  the  Swedish  and  the  old  Danish 
versions,  hence  understood  *'  nettles  "  to  be  de* 
noted  by  McMuach.  Others  have  conjocturc<( 
that  some  species  of  "  mallow  "  (iiia/ra)  is  in- 
tended. Sprengcl  identifies  the  "  Jcw'st  mallow  " 
( Corchorua  olitorius)  with  the  MaUuark,  There 
is  no  doubt  that  this  same  mallow  is  still  eaten 
in  Arabia  and  Palestine,  the  leaves  and  pods 
being  used  as  a  pot-herb.  But  the  Atrtpiex 
halimu8  has  undoubtedly  the  best  claim  to  rep- 
resent the  MaUuack, 

Malluch.  1.  A  Lcvite  of  the  family  of 
Merari,  and  ancestor  of  Etluin  the  sin^^cr  ( I  Chr. 
vi.  44). — 2.  One  of  the  sons  of  Bani  (Ezr. 
X.  29),  and  3.  One  of  the  descendants  of  Harim 
(Ezr.  X.  32),  who  had  married  foreign  wives. 
— 4.  A  priest,  or  family  of  priests  (Neh.  x.  4), 
and  5.  One  of  the  **  heads '  of  the  people  who 
signed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x. 
27).  —  6.  One  of  the  families  of  priests  who  re- 
turned with  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  xii.  2) ;  probably 
the  same  as  No.  4. 

Mamai'aSf  apparently  the  same  with  Shbm- 
AiAH  in  Ezr.  viii.  16. 

Mammon  (Matt.  vi.  S4 ;  Luke  xvi.  9),  a 
word  which  often  occurs  in  the  Chaldee  Tar- 
gums  of  Onkelos,  and  later  writers,  and  in  the 
Syriac  Version,  and  which  signifies  "  riches." 
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It  if  lued  in  St  Matthew  as  a  penoniflcatioii 
<^  riches. 

•M'ftiif\TiiiAtia.<^t«naj «  name  which  appean 
in  the  lists  of  1  Esd.  ix.  34,  and  oocnpies  the 
place  of  "  Mattaniah,  liattenai/'  in  £zr.  x.  87, 
•of  which  it  is  a  corruption.    Ap. 

Main're*  an  ancient  Amorite,  who  with  his 
brothers  Eshchol  and  Anerwas  in  alliance  with 
Abram  (Gen.  xiv.  13,24),  and  nnder  the  shade 
of  whose  oak-groYO  the  patriarch  dwelt  in  the 
interval  between  his  residence  at  Bethel  and  at 
Beersheba  (xili.  18,  xriii.  1).  The  personality 
of  this  ancient  chieftain,  nnmistakaolj  though 
slightlj  brought  out  in  the  narratire  just  citra, 
18  lost  in  the  subsequent  chapters.  Mamre  is 
there  a  mere  local  appellation  (xxiii.  17,  19, 
xxT.  9,  xiix.  30, 1.  13).  It  does  not  appear  be- 
yond the  Book  of  Genesis. 

Mamu'chuSy  the  same  as  BIalluoh  2 
(1  Esd.  ix.  30). 

Han.  Four  Hebrew  terms  are  rendered 
^'man"  in  the  A.  V.  I.  Adam,  (A)  The 
name  of  the  man  created  in  the  image  of 
God.  It  appears  lo  be  dorired  from  adam, 
""he  or  it  was  red  or  ruddjr,"  like  Edom. 
The  epithet  rendered  by  us  "  red "  has  a  very 
wide  signification  in  the  Shemitic  languages, 
and  must  not  be  limited  to  the  English  sense. 
When  the  Arabs  apply  the  term  "red"  to 
man,  they  always  mean  by  it  "(air."  (B) 
The  name  of  Adam  and  his  wife  (r.  I,  2; 
comp.  i.  27,  in  which  case  there  is  nothine  to 
show  that  more  than  one  pair  is  intenmd). 
(C)  A  collective  noun,  inaeclinable,  having 
neither  construct  state,  plural,  nor  feminine 
form,  used  to  designate  any  or  all  of  the  de- 
•cendants  of  Adam.  2.  /m,  apparently  soft- 
ened from  a  form  unused  in  tne  singular  bv 
the  Hebrews,  Sneth,  **  man,"  "  woman, 
"men."  It  corresponds  to  the  Arabic  ins, 
**  man."  insdn,  sofkened  form  eotfn,  "  a  man," 
**  a  woman,"  and  "  man  "  collectively  like  in$; 
and  perhaps  to  the  ancient  Egyptian  aa,  *'  a 
noble."  The  variant  Enosk  occurs  as  the 
proper  name  of  a  son  of  Seth  and  grandson 
of  Adam  (Gen.  iv.  26;  1  Chr.  i.  I).  In  the 
A.  y.  it  is  written  Enos  3.  Geber,  *'  a  man," 
from  g^for,  "  to  be  strouji:,"  generally  with  ref- 
orence  to  his  strength,  corresponding  to  vir  and 
4Svi7P.  4.  Mithim,  "men.''  always  masculine. 
The  singular  is  to  be  traced  in  the  antediluvian 
proper  names  Methusael  and  Methuselah. 
t*ernap8  it  mav  be  derived  from  the  root 
nuUh,  "  he  died,  in  which  case  its  use  would 
be  very  appropriate  in  Is.  xli.  14.  If  this  con* 
jecture  be  admitted,  this  word  would  corre- 
spond to  pporoQ  and  might  be  read  "mor- 
tal." 

Maa'aen  is  mentioned  in  Acts  xiii.  1  as 
one  of  the  teachers  and  prophets  in  the  church 
at  Antioch  at  the  time  or  the  appointment 
of  Saul  and  Barnabas  as  missionanes  to  the 
heathen.  He  is  not  known  out  of  this  pas- 
sage. The  name  signifies  consoler;  and  both 
that  and  his  relation  to  Herod  render  it  quite 
•eertain  that  he  was  a  Jew.  The  Herod  with 
whom  he  is  said  to  have  been  brought  up 
laivrpofoq)  must  have  been  Herod  Antipas. 
Since  this  Antipas  was  older  than  Archelaus, 
who  succeeded  Herod  the  Great  soon  afVer  the 
hinh  of  Christ,  Blanaen  must  have  been  some- 


what advanced  in  years  in  a.d.  44,  when  ha 
appears  before  us  in  Luke's  history.  The  two 
following  are  the  principal  views  with  regard 
to  oinn-po^  thai  have  been  advanced,  and 
have  still  their  advocates.  One  is  that  it 
means  comrade,  associate,  or,  more  strictiy, 
one  brought  up,  educated,  witii  another.  This 
is  the  more  frauuent  sense  of  the  word.  The 
other  view  is  uiat  it  denotes  fbster-brother, 
brought  ap  at  the  same  breast ;  and  as  so  taken, 
Manaen's  mother,  or  the  woman  who  reared 
him,  would  have  been  also  Herod's  nurse. 
Walch's  conclusion  (not  correctly  represented 
by  some  recent  writers)  combines  in  a  measure 
these  two  explanations.  He  thinks  that  lian- 
aen  was  educated  in  Herod's  fiunilv  along  with 
Antipas  and  some  of  his  other  childitjo,  and  at 
the  same  time  that  he  stood  in  the  stricter  re- 
lation of  foster-brother  to  Antipas.  He  lays 
particular  stress  on  the  statement  of  Josephua 
[Ant,  xvii.  1,  §  3),  that  the  brotiiers  Antipas 
and  Archelaus  were  educated  in  a  private  way 
at  Rome.  It  is  a  singular  circumstance,  to  say 
the  least,  that  Josephus  {Ant.  xv.  10,  §  5)  men- 
tions a  certain  Mtmaem,  who  was  in  high  re- 
pute among  the  Essenes  for  wisdom  ana  sanc- 
tity, and  who  foretold  to  Heiod  the  Great,  in 
early  life,  that  he  was  destined  to  attain  royal 
honors.  Lightibot  surmises  that  the  BiCanaem 
of  Josephus  may  be  the  one  mentioned  in  the 
Acts ;  but  the  disparity  between  his  age  and  that 
of  Herod  the  Great,  to  say  nothing  of  other 
difficulties,  puts  that  supposition  out  of  tho 
question. 

Manaliaih,  a  place  named  in  1  Chr.  viii. 
6  only,  in  connection  witii  the  genealogies  of 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  Of  the  situation  of 
Manahath  we  know  little  or  nodiing.  It  is 
tempting  to  believe  it  identical  with  the  Menu* 
chah  mentioned,  according  to  many  interpret- 
ers, in  Jud^.  XX.  43.  S£uiahath  is  usually 
identified  with  a  place  of  similar  name  in 
Judah,  but  this  identification  is  difficult  to  re- 
ceive. 

Manaliath,  one  of  the  sons  of  Shobid, 
and  descendant  of  Seir  the  Horite  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  23;   1  Chr.  i.  40). 

ManaliethiteB,  the.    "  Half  the  Mana- 

hethites  "  are  named  in  the  genealogies  of  Ja- 
dah  as  descended  from  Shobal,  the  fiither  of 
Kirjath-jearim  (I  Chr.  ii.  52),  and  half  finom 
Salma,  the  founder  of  Bethlehem  (ver.  54).  It 
seems  to  be  generally  accepted  that  the  same 
place  is  refeired  to  m  each  passage.  Of  the 
situation  or  nature  of  the  place  or  places,  we 
have  as  yet  no  knowledge.  It  is  probably  ideu' 
tical  with  Manocho,  one  of  tiie  eleven  cities 
which  in  the  LXX.  text  are  inserted  between 
verses  59  and  60  of  Josh.  xv. 

Manas'fleas  —  Manassbh  3,  of  tiie  sons 

of  Pahath-Moab  (1  Esd.  ix.  31 ;  comp.  Ezr.  x. 
30).    Ap. 

Aanas'seh,  the  eldest  son  of  Joseph  by  his 
wile  Asenath  the  Egyptian  (Gen.  xli.  51,  xlvL 
20).  The  birth  of  the  child  was  the  first  thing 
which  had  occurred  since  Joseph's  banishment 
from  Canaan  to  alleviate  his  sorrows,  and  fill 
the  void  left  by  the  father  and  the  brother  he 
so  longed  to  behold ;  and  it  was  natural  that 
he  should  commemorate  his  aoauisition  in  the 
name  Mawassbr,  "  Forgetting^  —  "  For  God 
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bath^made-me-ibrget  (ntushani)  all  my  toil  and 
all  my  father's  house.  Both  he  and  Ephraim 
were  born  before  the  commencement  of  the 
ikmine.  Whether  the  elder  of  the  two  sons 
was  inferior  in  form  or  promise  to  the  younger, 
or  whether  there  was  any  external  reason  to 
justify  the  preference  of  Jacob,  we  are  not  told, 
ft  is  only  certain  that  when  the  youths  were 
brought  before  tneir  agea  grandiather  to  receive 
his  blessing  and  his  name,  and  be  adopted  as 
foreigners  mto  his  family,  Manasseh  was  de- 
mded,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  Joseph,  into 
ttie  second  place.  It  is  the  first  indication  of 
the  inferior  rank  in  the  nation  which  the  tribe 
descended  from  him  afterwards  held,  in  relation 
to  that  of  his  more  fortunate  brother.  But 
though,  like  his  grand-uncle  Esau,  Manasseh 
bad  lost  his  birthright  in  favor  of  his  younger 
brother,  he  received,  as  Esau  had,  a  olessing 
only  inferior  to  the  birthright  itself.  At  the 
time  o(  this  interview,  Manasseh  seems  to  have 
been  abont  22  yean  of  age.  Whether  he  married 
in  Eg^pt,  we  are  not  told.  It  is  recorded  that 
the  children  of  Machir  were  embraced  b^  Joseph 
before  his  death;  but  of  the  personal  history  of 
the  patriarch  Manasseh  himself  no  trait  wbat- 
cver  is  given  in  the  Bible,  either  in  the  Penta- 
teuch or  in  the  curious  records  preserved  in 
1  Chronicles.  The  position  of  Uie  tribe  of 
Manasseh  during  the  march  to  Canaan  was 
with  Ephraim  and  Benjamin  on  the  west  side 
of  the  sacred  tent  The  chief  of  the  tribe  at 
the  time  of  the  census  at  Sinai  was  Gamaliel 
ben-Pedahzur,  and  its  numbers  were  then  32,- 
200  (Num.  i.  10,  35,  ii.  20,  21,  vii.  54-59).  Of 
the  three  tribes  who  had  elected  to  remain  on 
that  side  of  the  Jordan,  Reuben  and  Gad  had 
chosen  their  lot  because  the  country  was 
suitable  to  their  pastoral  possessions  and  ten- 
dencies. But  Machir,  Jair,  and  Kobah,  the 
sons  of  Manasseh,  were  no  shepherds.  The^ 
were  pare  warriors  (Num.  xxxii.  39 ;  Dent.  iu. 
13,  14,  15).  The  district  which  these  ancient 
warriors  conquered  was  among  the  most  diffi- 
cult, if  not  the  most  difficult,  in  the  whole 
country.  It  embraced  the  hills  of  Gilead  with 
their  inaccessible  heights  and  impassable  re- 
Tines,  and  the  almost  impregnable  tract  of 
Argob,  wbi^h  derives  its  modem  name  of 
Lsfah  from  the  secure  "  asylum  "  it  aflbrds  to 
those  who  take  refuge  within  its  natural  for- 
tifications. 

The  few  personages  of  eminence  whom  we 
can  with  certainty  identify  as  Manassites,  such 
as  Gideon  and  Jephthah  —  for  Elijah  and  othere 
may  with  eiynal  probability  have  belonged  to 
the  neighboring  tnbe  of  Gad  —  were  among  the 
moat  remarkable  characters  that  Israel  produced. 
But,  with  the  one  exception  of  Gideon,  Uie  war- 
like tendencies  of  Manasseh  seem  to  have  been 
confined  to  the  east  of  the  Jordan.  There  they 
throve  exceedingly,  pushing  their  way  north- 
ward over  the  rich  plains  of  Jaulan  and  Jtdur 
to  the  foot  of  Mount  Hermon  (1  Chr.  v.  23). 
At  the  time  of  the  coronation  of  David  at  He- 
bron, while  the  western  Manasseh  sent  18,000, 
and  Ephraim  itself  20,800,  the  eastern  Manas- 
seh, with  Gad  and  Reuben,  mustered  to  the 
number  of  120,000.  But,  though  thus  ontward- 
Iv  prosperous,  a  similar  fate  awaited  th^n  in 
the  ena  to  that  which  liefcll  Gad  and  Reuben ; 


they  gndnany  assimilated  themselves  to  tlia  <M 
inhabitants  of  the  coontry  (ib.  25).  Thev  re- 
linquished too  the  settled  mode  of  life  and  tlie 
defined  limits  which  befitted  the  members  of  a 
federal  nation,  and  gradually  became  Bedouins 
of  the  wilderness  (1  Chr.  v.*  19,  22).  On  them 
first  descended  the  punishment  which  was  or- 
dained to  be  the  inevitable  conseouence  of  such 
misdoing.  They,  first  of  all  Israel,  were  carried 
awav  by  Pul  and  Tiglath-Pileeer,  and  settled 
in  the  Assyrian  territories  (ib.  26).  The  con> 
nection,  however,  between  east  and  west  had 
been  kept  up  to  a  certain  degree.  In  Beth- 
shean,  toe  most  easterly  city  of  the  cis^ordanic 
Manasseh,  the  two  portions  all  but  joined. 
David  had  judges  or  ofiicera  there  for  all  mat- 
ters sacred  and  secular  (1  Chr.  zxvi.  32) ;  and 
Solomon's  commissariat  ofiBcer,  Ben- Ge her, 
ruled  over  the  towns  of  Jair  and  the  whole  dis- 
trict of  Aigob  ( 1  K.  iv.  1 3^.  The  genealogies  of 
the  tribe  are  preserved  m  Num.  xxvi.  28-^4 ; 
Josh.  zvii.  1,  &c. ;  and  1  Chr.  vii.  14>19.  But 
it  seems  impossible  to  unravel  these  so  as  to 
ascertain  for  instance  which  of  the  families  re- 
mained cast  of  Jordan,  and  which  advanced  to 
the  west  Nor  is  it  less  difficult  to  fLu  the  exact 
position  of  the  territory  allotted  to  the  western 
naif.  In  Josh.  xvii.  14>16,  we  find  the  two 
tribes  of  Joseph  complaining  that  only  one  por^ 
tion  had  been  allotted  to  them,  viz.  Mount 
Ephraim  (ver.  15).  In  reply,  Josliua  advises 
them  to  go  up  into  the  forest  (ver.  15,  A.  Y. 
**  wood  "),  into  the  mountain  which  is  a  forest 
(ver.  18).  This  mountain  clothed  with  forest 
can  surely  be  nothing  but  Cabmbl.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  towns  of  Manasseh  were  actually 
on  the  slopes  either  of  Carmel  itself  or  of  the 
contiguous  ranges.  From  the  absence  of  any 
attempt  to  define  a  limit  to  the  possessions  of 
the  tribe  ^n  the  north,  it  looks  as  if  no  bonnd- 
arv-line  had  existed  on  that  side.  On  the  south 
sicle,  the  boundary  between  Manasseh  and 
Ephraim  is  more  definitely  described,  and  mav 
be  generally  traced  with  tolerable  certainty.  It 
began  on  the  east,  in  the  territory  of  Issachar 
(xvii.  10),  at  a  place  called  Abhsb  (ver.  7),  now 
Yadr,  1 2  miles  N.  E.  of  NqIMm.  Thence  it  ran 
to  Michmethab,  described  as  fodng  Shcchem 
(A^ofi^Ks),  though  now  unknown;  then  went 
to  the  right,  i.e.  apparently  northward,  to  the 
spring  of  Tappuah,  also  unknown ;  there  it  fell 
in  with  the  water^-ourses  of  the  torrent  Kanah 
•^probably  the  Nakr  Falaik — alone  which  it 
ran  to  die  Mediterranean.  From  Uie  indica- 
tions of  die  hJstonr  it  would  appear  that  Ma- 
nasseh took  very  little  part  in  public  aflTairs. 
They  either  left  all  that  to  Ephraim,  or  were 
so  fitr  removed  from  the  centre  of  the  nation  as 
to  have  Htde  interest  in  what  was  taking  place. 
That  they  attended  David's  coronation  at  He- 
bron has*  already  been  mentioned.  When  his 
rule  was  established  over  all  Israel,  each  half 
had  its  distinct  ruler  —  the  western,  Joel  ben- 
Pedaiah;  the  eastern,  Iddo  ben-Zechariah  (I 
Chr.  xxvii.  20, 21 ).  From  this  time,  the  eastern 
Manasseh  fades  entirely  from  our  view ;  and 
the  western  is  hardly  kept  before  as  by  an  occa- 
sion »i1  mention. 

Manas'aell*  the  thirteenth  king  of  Jodah. 
The  reign  of  this  monarch  is  longer  than  that 
of  any  other  of  the  house  of  Davkl.    Tliere  is 
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none  of  which  we  know  so  little.  In  part,  it 
may  be,  this  was  the  direct  result  of  the  charac- 
ter and  policy  of  the  man.  In  part,  doubtless, 
it  is  to  bo  traced  to  the  abhorrence  with  which 
the  fbllowinfir  generation  looked  back  upon  it 
as  the  pitriod  of  lowest  degradation  to  which 
their  country  had  ever  fi&llen.  The  birth  of 
Manasseh  is  fixed  twelve  years  before  the  death 
of  HezekiiUi,  b.c.  710  (2  K.  xxi.  1 ).  We  must, 
therefore,  infer  either  that  there  had  been  no 
heir  to  the  throne  up  to  that  comparatively  late 
period  in  his  reign,  or  that  any  that  had  been 
Dom  had  died,  or  that,  as  sometimes  happened 
in  the  succession  of  Jewish  and  other  Eastern 
kings,  the  elder  son  was  passed  over  for  the 
younger.  There  are  reasons  which  make  the 
formsr  the  more  probable  alternative.  Heze- 
kiah,  it  would  seem,  recovering  from  his  sick- 
ness,  anxious  to  avoid  the  danger  that  had 
threatened  him  of  leaving  his  kingdom  without 
an  heir,  marries,  at  or  atout  this  time,  Hephzi- 
bah  (2  K.  xxi.  I),  the  daughter  of  one  or  the 
ci  tizens  or  princes  of  Jerusalem.  The  child  that 
is  bom  from  this  union  is  called  Manasseh. 
This  name,  too,  is  strangely  significant.  It  ap- 
pears nowhere  else  in  ths  history  of  the  king- 
dom of  Judah.  How  are  we  to  account  for  so 
singular  and  unlikelv  a  choice  1  The  answer 
is,  that  the  name  embodied  what  had  been  for 
years  the  cherished  object  of  Hezekiah's  policy 
and  hope.  To  take  advantage  of  the  overthrow 
of  the  rival  kingdom  by  Shalmaneser,  and  the 
anarchy  in  which  its  provinces  had  been  left,  to 
gather  round  him  the  remnant  of  the  popula- 
tion, to  bring  them  back  to  the  worship  and 
fiiith  of  their  fathers,  this  had  been  the  second 
step  in  his  great  national  reformation  (2  Chr. 
XXX.  6).  It  was  at  least  partially  successful. 
"  Divers  of  Asher,  Manasseh,  and  Zebulun,  hum- 
bled themselves  and  came  to  Jerusalem. "  The v 
ware  there  at  the  great  passover.  The  work 
of  destroying  idols  went  on  in  Ephraim  and 
Manasseh  as  well  as  in  Judah  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  I ). 
The  last  twelve  years  of  Hezekiah's  reign  were 
not,  however,  it  will  be  remembered,  those  which 
were  likely  to  influence  for  good  the  character 
of  his  successor.  Hb  policy  had  succeeded.  He 
had  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  the  king  of  Assjrria, 
and  had  made  himself  the  head  of  an  independ- 
ent kinzdom.  But  he  goes  a  step  further. 
The  ambition  of  being  a  great  potentate  con- 
tinned,  and  it  was  to  ue  results  of  this  ambi- 
tion ti^t  the  boy  BCimasseh  succeeded  at  the 
age  of  twelve. 

His  accession  appears  to  have  been  the  signal 
lor  an  entire  change,  if  not  in  the  foreign 
ix>licy,  at  anv  rate  in  the  reli^ous  administra- 
tion, of  the  kingdom.  The  change  which  the 
king's  measures  brought  about  was,  after  all, 
fuperficial.  The  idolatry  which  was  publidv 
discountenanced  was  practised  private^  (Is.  i. 
29,  ii.  20,  Ixv.  3).  It  was,  moreover,  the  tra- 
ditional policy  of  "the  princes  of  Judah" 
(oomp.  a  Chr.  xxiv.  17)  to  ikvor  foreign  alii- 
ancea  and  the  toleration  of  foreign  worship,  as 
it  was  that  of  the  true  priests  and  prophets  to 
protest  against  it.  It  would  seem,  accordingly, 
as  if  they  urged  upon  the  young  king  that 
scheme  of  a  close  alliance  with  Babylon  which 
Isaiah  had  condemned,  and,  as  the  natnnd  con- 
■winwi^  of  thii,  the  adoption,  as  far  as  poisi- 
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ble,  of  its  worship,  and  that  of  other  nations 
whom  it  was  desirable  to  conciliate.  The  re- 
sult was  a  debasement  wliich  had  not  been 
equalled  even  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz,  uniting  in 
one  centre  the  abominations  which  elsewhere 
existed  separately.  Not  content  with  sanction- 
ing their  presence  in  the  Holy  City,  as  Solo- 
mon and  ttehoboam  had  done,  he  defiled  with 
it  the  Sanctuary  itself  (2  Chr.  xxxiii.  4).  The 
worship  thus  introduced  was  predominancy 
Babylonian  in  its  character.  With  this,  how- 
ever, there  was  associated  the  old  Molcch  wor- 
ship of  the  Ammonites.  The  fires  were  re- 
kindled in  the  Valley  of  Ben-Hinnom.  The 
Baal  and  Ashtaroth  ritual,  which  had  been  im- 
ported under  Solomon  from  the  Phcenicians, 
was  revived  with  fresh  splendor.  All  this  was 
accompanied  by  the  extremest  moral  degrada- 
tion. Every  mith  was  tolerated  but  Uie  old 
faith  of  Israel.  This  was  abandoned  and  pro- 
scribed. It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  bitter  grief 
and  bumine  indignation  of  those  who  con- 
tinued faithful.  They  spoke  out  in  words  of 
corresponding  strength.  Evil  was  coming  on 
Jerusalem  which  should  make  the  ears  of  men 
to  tingle  (2  K.  xxi.  12).  The  line  of  Samaria 
and  the  plummet  of  the  house  of  Ahab  should 
be  the  doom  of  the  Holy  City.  Like  a  vessel 
that  had  once  been  full  of  precious  ointment, 
but  had  afterwards  become  (bul,  Jerusalem 
should  be  emptied  and  wiped  out,  and  exposed 
to  the  winds  of  heaven  till  it  was  cleansed. 
Foremost,  we  may  well  believe,  among  those 
who  thus  bore  their  witness  was  the  old  prophet, 
now  bent  with  the  weight  of  fourscore  years, 
who  had  in  his  earlier  da^  protested  with 
equal  courage  against  the  cnmes  of  the  kind's 
grand&ther.  On  him  too,  according  to  the 
old  Jewish  tradition,  came  the  first  shock  ef 
the  persecution.  But  the  persecution  did  no> 
stop  there.  It  attacked  the  whole  order  of  the 
true  prophets,  and  those  who  followed  diem. 
The  heart  and  the  intellect  of  the  nation  were 
crushed  out,  and  there  would  seem  to  have 
been  no  chroniclers  left  to  record  this  portion 
of  its  history.  Retribution  came  soon  in  the 
natural  sequence  of  events.  There  are  indicar 
tions  that  the  neighboring  nations — Philis- 
tines, Moabites,  Ammonites^- who  had  been 
tributary  under  Hezekiah,  revolted  at  some 
period  m  the  reign  of  Manasseh,  and  asserted 
their  independence  (Zeph.  ii.  4>19  ;  Jer.  xlvii., 
xlviii.,  xlix.).  The  Babylonian  alliance  bore 
the  fruits  which  had  been  predicted.  The  re- 
bellion of  Merodach-Baladan  was  crushed,  and 
then  the  wrath  of  the  Assvrian  king  fell  on 
those  who  had  supported  nim.  Judsa  was 
again  overrun  by  tne  Assyrian  armies,  and 
tms  time  the  invasion  was  more  successful  than 
that  of  Sennacherib.  The  city  apparently  was 
taken.  The  king  himself  was  made  prisoner 
and  carried  off  to  Babylon.  There  nis  eyes 
were  opened,  and  he  repented,  and  his  pwer 
was  heard,  and  the  Lord  delivered  him  (2  Chr. 
xxxiii.  12,  13). 

Two  questions  meet  us  at  this  point  (1) 
Have  we  satisfactorv  grounds  for  bebeving  that 
this  statement  is  historically  true?  (2)  If  we 
accept  it,  to  what  period  in  the  reign  of  Ma- 
nasseh is  it  to  be  assigned  ?  It  has  been  urged 
in  regard  to  (1)  that  the  silence  of  the  writer 
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of  the  Books  of  Kings  is  condiuiTe  aeainst  the 
trostworthinesa  of  the  narrative  of  2  Chronicles. 
It  is  believed  that  that  answer  is  not  far  to  seek. 
( 1 )  The  silence  of  a  writer  who  snms  up  the 
history  of  a  reign  of  fiftjr-five  years  in  nine- 
teen verses  as  to  one  alleged  event  in  it  is  surely 
a  weak  ground  for  refusing  to  accept  that  event 
on  the  authority  of  another  historian.  (2) 
The  omission  is  in  part  explained  by  the  char- 
acter of  the  narrative  of  2  k.  xxi.  The  writer 
deliberately  turns  away  from  the  history  of  the 
days  of  shame,  and  not  less  from  the  personal 
biography  of  the  king.  (3)  The  character  of 
the  writer  of  2  Chronicles,  obviously  a  Levite, 
and  looking  at  the  facts  of  the  historv  from 
the  Levite  point  of  view,  would  lead  him  to 
attach  greater  importance  to  a  partial  re-instato- 
ment  of  the  old  ritual  and  to  the  cessation  of 
persecution.  (4)  There  is  one  peculiarity  in 
the  history  which  is,  in  some  measure,  of  the 
nature  of  an  undesigned  coincidence,  and  so 
confirms  it.  The  captains  of  the  host  of  As- 
syria take  Manasseh  to  Babylon.  The  narra- 
tive fits  in,  with  the  utmost  accuracy,  to  the 
facts  of  Oriental  history.  The  first  attempt  of 
Babylon  to  assert  its  independence  of  Kineveh 
failed.  It  was  crushed  by  Esarhaddon,  and  for 
a  time  the  Assyrian  king  held  his  court  at 
Babylon,  so  as  to  effect  more  completely  the 
reduction  of  the  rebellious  province.  There  is 
(5)  the  fact  of  agreement  with  the  intervention 
of  the  Assyrian  king  in  2  K.  xvii.  24,  just  at 
the  same  time.  The  circumstance  just  noticed 
enables  us  to  return  an  approximate  answer  to 
the  other  question.  The  duration  of  Esarhad- 
don's  Babylonian  reicn  is  calculated  as  from 
B.C.  680-6G7;  and  ^Olnassoh*»  captivity  must 
therefore  have  fallen  within  those  limits.  A 
Jewish  tradition  fixes  the  22d  year  of  his  reign 
as  tlie  exact  date ;  and  this,  according  as  we 
adopt  the  earlier  or  tlie  later  date  of  his  acces- 
sion, would  give  B.C.  676  or  673.  The  period 
that  followed  is  dwelt  upon  by  the  wnter  of 
2  Chr.  as  one  of  a  great  change  for  the  better. 
The  compassion  or  death  of  Asarhaddon  led 
to  his  release,  and  he  returned  after  some  un- 
eertain  interval  of  time  to  Jerusalem.  The  old 
faith  of  Israel  was  no  lonscr  persecuted.  For- 
eign idolatries  were  no  longer  thrust,  in  all 
their  foulness,  into  the  Sanctuary  itself.  The 
altar  of  the  Lord  was  a^ain  restored,  and  peace- 
ofierings  and  thank-oiR:rin^  sacrificed  to  Je- 
novah  (2  Chr.  xxxiii.  15,  16). 

But  beyond  this  the  reformation  did  not  go. 
.The  other  facts  known  of  Manasseh's  reign 
connect  themselves  with  the  state  of  the  world 
round  him.  The  Assyrian  monarchy  was  tot- 
tering to  its  fall,  and  the  king  of  Judah  seems 
to  have  thought  that  it  was  still  possible  for 
him  to  rule  as  the  head  of  a  stronff  and  in- 
dependent kingdom.  He  fortified  Jerusalem 
(2  Chr.  xxvii.  3),  and  put  captains  of  war  in 
all  the  fenced  cities  of  Judah.  There  was,  it 
must  he  remembered,  a  special  reason.  Egypt 
▼as  become  strong  and  aggressive  under  Psam- 
mitichns.  About  this  time  we  find  the  thought 
of  an  E<:3rptinn  alliance  again  beginning  to 
gain  favor.  The  venr  name  of  Manasseh's  son, 
Amon,  identicHl  in  iorm  and  sound  with  that 
of  the  ipeat  snn-god  of  Ep^ypt.  is  probably  an 
ndication  of  the  gladness  with  which  the  al- 


liance of  Psammitichus  was  welcomed.  As  one 
of  its  consequences,  it  involved  probably  the 
supply  of  troops  from  Judah  to  serve  in  the  ar- 
mies of  Uie  Egyptian  king.  In  return  for  this, 
Manasseh,  we  may  believe,  reoeiyed  the  help  of 
the  chariots  and  horses  for  which  Egypt  was 
always  famous  (Is.  xxxi.  1).  If  this  was  the 
dose  of  Manasseh's  reiffn,  we  can  understand 
how  it  was  that  on  his  death  he  was  buried  as 
Ahaz  had  been,  not  with  the  burial  of  a  kin^^, 
in  the  sepulchres  of  the  house  of  David,  but  in 
the  garden  of  Uiza  ^2  K.  xxi.  26),  and  that, 
long  ailcrwards,  in  spite  of  his  repentance,  the 
Jews  held  his  name  m  abhorrence.  The  hab- 
its of  a  sensuous  and  debased  worship  had 
eaten  into  the  life  of  the  people ;  and  tnough 
they  might  be  reprened  for  a  time  by  force,  as 
in  the  reformation  of  Josiah,  they  burst  out 
again,  when  the  pressure  was  removed,  with 
fresh  violence,  ana  rendered  even  the  seal  of 
the  best  of  the  Jewish  kinffs  fruitful  chiefly  in 
hypocrisy  and  unreality.  The  intellectual  life 
of  the  people  suffered  in  the  same  degree.  The 
persecution  cut  off  all  who,  trained  in  the  schools 
of  the  prophets,  were  the  thinkers  and  teachers 
of  the  people.  But  little  is  added  by  later 
tradition  to  the  O.  T.  narrative  of  Manassefa's 
reign.  The  prayer  that  bears  his  name  among 
the  apociypnal  books  can  hardly,  in  the  a^ 
sfence  of  any  Hebrew  original,  be  considered  as 
identiod  with  that  referred  to  in  2  Chr.  xxxiii., 
and  is  probably  rather  the  result  of  an  attempt 
to  work  out  the  hint  there  supplied  than  tne 
reproduction  of  an  older  document.  There  are 
reasons,  howeyer,  for  believing  that  there  exis^ 
ed,  at  some  time  or  other,  a  fuller  history,  more 
or  less  legendary,  of  Manasseh  and  his  conver- 
sion, fh>m  wliich  the  prayer  may  possibly  have 
been  an  excerpt  preserved  for  aevotional  pur- 
poses (it  appears  n>r  the  first  time  in  the  Apos- 
tolical Constitutions)  when  the  rest  was  rejected 
as  worthless.  Scattered  here  and  there  we  find 
the  disjecta  mendira  of  such  a  work. — 2.  One 
of  the  descendants  of  Pahath-Moab,  who,  in  the 
days  of  Ezra,  had  married  a  foreign  wife  ( Ezr. 
X.  30).  —  8.  One  of  the  laymen,  of  the  fiimily 
of  Hashum,  who  put  away  his  foreign  wife  at 
Ezra's  command  (Ezr.  x.  33).  — 4.  In  the  He- 
brew text  of  Judg.  xviii.  30,  the  name  of  the 
priest  of  the  graven  image  of  the  Danites  is 
given  as  **  Jonathan,  the  son  of  Gershom,  the 
son  of  Manasseh ; "  the  last  word  being  written 
no'Ja  And  a  Blasoretic  note  calling  attention 
to  Uie  "  nun  suspended."  Rashi*s  note  upon 
the  passage  is  as  fellows :  —  "On  account  of  the 
honor  of  Moses  he  wrote  Nun  to  change  the 
name ;  and  it  is  written  suspended  to  signify 
that  it  was  not  Manasseh,  but  Moses."  Tm 
LXX.,  Peshito-Syriac,  and  Chaldee,  all  read 
**  Manasseh ; "  but  the  Vulgate  retains  the  ori- 

Sinal  and  undoubtedly  the  true  reading,  Mojfmt, 
lennicott  attributes  the  presence  of  the  Nun  to 
the  corruption  of  MSS.  by  Jewish  transcriben. 
With  regard  to  the  chronological  difficulty  of 
accounting  for  the  presence  of  a  ^ndson  of 
Moses  at  an  apparently  late  period,  there  is 
eyery  reason  to  believe  that  the  last  five  chap- 
ters of  Judges  refer  to  earlier  events  than  those 
after  which  they  are  placed.  In  xx.  28,  Phine- 
has  the  son  of  Eleazar,  and  therefore  the  grand- 
son of  Aaron,  is  said  to  have  stood  before  th? 
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ark,  and  there  is  therefore  no  difficnlt^  in  snp- 
posin«^  that  a  j^randson  of  Moses  might  be  alive 
HI  thj  i.unc  time»  which  was)  not  long  after  the 
duiiHi  uf  Joshua. 

Mdtiijts'ses.  1.  Manassbh  4,  of  the  sons 
of  ii.ishmn  (1  Esd.  ix.  33).  —  2.  Manassbh, 
kin'  of  Judah  (Matt  i.  10),  to  whom  the  apoo- 
rypLd  prayer  is  attributed.  —  3.  Manassem, 
til  J  SOT  of  Joseph  ( Rev.  vii.  6). — 4.  A  wealthy 
inhabitant  of  Bcthulia,  and  husband  of  Judith, 
accor.Un;  to  the  legend  (Jud.  viiL  2,  7,  x.  3, 
xvi.  22,  23,  24). 

Muias'ses,  the  Prayer  of.  l.  The  re- 
pentance and  restoration  of  Manasseh  (2  Chr. 
xxxiii.  12  if.)  furnished  the  subject  of  manv 
legendary  stories.  "  His  prayer  unto  his  Grod 
was  still  preserved  "  in  the  Book  of  the  Kings 
of  Israel "  when  the  Chronicles  were  compiled 
(2  Chr.  xxxiii.  18),  and,  after  this  record  was 
lost,  the  subject  was  likely  to  attract  the  notice 
of  later  writers.  "  The  Frayer  of  Manasseh," 
which  Is  found  in  some  M3S.  of  the  LXX.,  is 
thd  work  of  one  who  has  endeavored  to  express, 
not  without  true  feeling,  the  thoughts  of  the 
repentant  king.  2.  The  Greek  text  is  undoubt- 
edly original,  and  not  a  mere  translation  from 
the  Hebrew.  The  writer  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  LXX.  But  beyond  this  there  is  noth- 
ing to  determine  the  date  at  which  he  lived. 
The  allusion  to  the  patriarchs  (1,8)  appears  to 
fix  the  authorship  on  a  Jew;  but  the  dear 
teaching  on  repentance  points  to  a  time  cer- 
tainly not  long  oefore  the  Christian  era.  There 
is  no  indication  of  the  place  at  which  the  Prayer 
was  written.  3.  The  earliest  reference  to  the 
Prayer  is  contained  in  a  fragment  of  Julius  Af* 
ricanns  (cir.  221  a.d.),  but  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  words  in  their  original  form  clearly 
referred  to  the  present  composition  (Jul.  Afric. 
fr.  40).  It  is,  tiowever,  given  at  length  in  the 
Apostolical  Constitutions  (ii.  22).  The  Prsivcr 
is  found  in  the  Alexandrine  MS.  4.  The 
Prayer  was  never  distinctly  recognised  as  a 
canonical  writing,  though  it  was  included  in 
many  MSS.  of  the  LXX.  and  of  the  Latin  rer- 
don,  and  has  been  deservedly  retained  among 
the  apocrypha  in  A.  V.  and  by  Luther.  The 
Latin  translation  which  occurs  in  Vulgate 
MSS.  is  not  by  the  hand  of  Jerome. 

Manass'iteB,  the,  that  is,  the  members  of 
the  tribe  of  Manasseh.  The  word  occurs  but 
thrice  in  the  A.  V. :  viz.,  DeuL  iv.  43  ;  Judg. 
xii.  4 ;  and  2  K.  x.  33. 

Ifan'drakeB  (Heb.  dudaim),  Thddudaim 
(the  word  occurs  only  in  the  plural  number) 
are  mentioned  in  Gen.  xxx.  14,  15,  16,  and  in 
Cant.  vii.  13.  From  the  former  passaffe  we 
Icam  that  they  were  found  in  the  fields  or  Mes- 
opotamia, where  Jacob  and  his  wives  wore  at 
one  time  living,  and  that  the  Aruit  was  eathero<l 
"  in  the  days  of  wheat-harvest,"  i .e.  m  May. 
From  Cant.  Wi.  13  we  learn  that  the  plant  m 
<luestion  was  strong-scented,  and  that  it  grew 
IB  Pulestine.  Various  attempts  have  been  made 
to  identify  the  dudaim.  The  roost  satisfactory 
is  certainly  that  which  supposes  the  mandrake 
[Atnpa  mandragora)  to  be  tne  plant  denoted  by 
the  Hebrew  wonl.  The  LXX.,  the  Vnlg.,  the 
Syriac,  and  the  Arabic  versions,  the  Targums, 
the  moet  learned  of  the  Rabbis,  and  many  later 
eommentators,  are  in  favor  of  the  translation 


of  the  A.  V.  It  is  well  known  that  the  man- 
drake is  far  from  odoriferous,  the  whole  plant 
being,  in  European  estimation  at  all  events, 
yery  fetid.  But  (Edmann,  after  quoting  a 
number  of  authorities  to  show  that  the  man- 
drakes were  prized  by  the  Arabs  for  their  odor, 
makes  the  following  just  remark:  —  "It  is 
known  that  Orientals  set  an  especial  value  on 
strongly  smelling  things  that  to  more  delicate 
European  senses  are  unpleasing.  .  .  .  The  in- 
intoxicating  qualities  of  the  mandrake,  far  from 
lessening  its  value,  would  rather  add  to  it,  for 
every  one  knows  with  what  relish  the  Orientals 
use  all  kinds  of  preparations  to  produce  intoxi- 
cation." That  the  fruit  was  fit  to  be  ^thercd 
at  the  time  of  wheat-hanrest  is  clear  from  the 
test!  mony  of  several  travellers.  Schultzc  found 
mandrake-apples  on  the  15th  of  May.  Hasscl- 
ouist  saw  them  at  Nazareth  early  in  May.  Dr. 
Thomson  found  mandrakes  ripe  on  the  lower 
ranges  of  Lebanon  and  Hermon  towards  the  end 
of  April.  The  mandrake  (Atropa  numdragcfra) 
is  closely  allied  to  the  well-known  deadly  night- 
shade (A.  beUadonna),  and  belongs  to  the  order 
SoUmaoeoB. 

Ma'neh.    [Wsiohts  and  Mbasurbs.] 

Manger.  This  word  occurs  only  in  con- 
nection with  the  birth  of  Christ,  in  Luke  ii.  7, 
12,  16.  The  original  term  is  farvrf,  which  is 
found  but  once  brides  in  the  N.  T.,  yiz.  Luke 
xiii.  15,  where  it  is  rendered  by  "  stall."  The 
word  in  classical  Greek  undoubtedly  means  a 
manger,  crib,  or  feedin^-trongh ;  but  according 
to  Schleusner  its  real  signification  in  the  N.  T. 
is  the  open  conrt-yard,  attached  to  the  inn  or 
khan,  and  cncloeeci  by  a  rough  fence  of  stones, 
wattle,  or  other  slight  material,  into  which  the 
cattle  would  be  shut  at  night,  and  where  the 
poorer  trayellers  mieht  unpack  their  animals 
and  take  up  their  lodging,  when  they  were 
cither  by  want  of  room  or  want  of  means  ex- 
cluded m>m  the  house.  The  above  interpreta- 
tion is  of  course  at  yariance  with  the  traditional 
belief  that  the  Nativity  took  place  in  a  caye. 
Professor  Stanley  has,  however,  shown  how  des- 
titute of  ibandation  this  tradition  is. 

Mo^ni.  The  same  as  Bani  4  (I  Esd.  iz. 
30 ;  comp.  Ezr.  x.  29).    Ap. 

ManlioSy  T.  In  the  account  of  the  con- 
clusion of  the  campaign  of  Lysias  (b.g.  163) 
against  tJie  Jews,  given  in  2  Bifacc.  xi.,  four  let- 
ters are  introduced,  of  which  the  last  purports 
to  be  from  "  L.  Memmius  and  T.  Manfins,  am- 
bassadors of  the  Bomans"  (ver.  34-38),  con- 
firming the  concessions  made  by  Lysias.  There 
can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  letter  is  a  fabri- 
cation. No  such  names  occur  among  the  many 
legates  to  Svria  noticed  by  Polybius ;  and  there 
is  no  room  fbr  the  mission  of  anotlier  embassy 
between  two  recorded  shortly  before  and  after 
the  death  of  Antiochns  EpipfaLanes.  If,  as  seems 
likely,  the  true  reading  is  T.  Manins  (not  Man- 
lius),  the  writer  was  probably  thinking  of  the 
former  embassy  when  C  Sulpicius  and  Manias 
Scnrius  were  sent  to  Syria.    Ap. 

ICaiina  (Heb.  mdn).  The  most  important 
passages  of  the  O.  T.  on  this  topic  are  the 
following:  —  Ex.  xvi.  14-36;  Num.  xi.  7-9; 
Dent  riii.  3,  16;  Josh.  y.  12;  Ps.  Ixxviii.  24, 
25;  Wisd.  xvi.  20,  21.  From  these  passa^^ 
we  learn  that  the  manna  came  every  morning 
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ezeqit  the  Sabbath,  in  the  fonn  of  a  small 
roand  wed  mcmbliiig  the  hoar-frost;  that  it 
most  be  gathered  early,  before  the  sun  became 
so  hot  as  to  melt  it ;  that  it  maut  be  gathered 
every  day  except  the  Sabbath ;  that  the  attempt 
to  lav  aside  for  a  succeeding  day,  except  on  the 
day  mmiediately  preceding  the  Sabbath,  failed 
bj  the  substance  becoming  wormy  and  oflensive ; 
that  it  was  prepared  for  food  by  grinding  and 
baking ;  that  its  taste  was  like  fresh  oil,  and 
like  wafers  made  with  honey,  equally  agreeable 
to  all  palates;  that  the  whole  nation  subsisted 
npon  it  for  forty  years ;  that  it  suddenly  ceased 
when  thcj  first  got  the  new  com  of  the  land  of 
Canaan;  and  that  it  was  always  regarded  as  a 
miraculous  gift  directly  fh>m  God,  and  not  as  a 
product  of  nature.  The  natural  products  of 
the  Arabian  deserts  and  other  Oriental  regions, 
which  bear  the  name  of  manna,  have  not  the 
qnalities  or  uses  ascribed  to  the  manna  of 
Scripture.  The  manna  of  Scripture  we  regard 
as  wnoUy  miraculous,  and  not  m  any  respect  a 
product  of  nature.  The  etymology  and  mean- 
ing of  the  word  manna  are  iest  given  by  the  old 
authorities,  the  Septuagint,  the  Vulgate,  and 
Josephus.  According  to  all  these  authorities, 
with  which  the  Syriac  also  afi;rces,  the  Hebrew 
word  man,  by  which  tliis  substance  is  always 
designated  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  is  tne 
neuter  interrogative  pronoun  (what?) ;  and  the 
name  is  derivra  from  the  inquiry  {man  ku,  what 
is  this?),  which  the  Hebrews  made  when  they 
first  saw  it  upon  the  ground. 

The  Arabian  physician  Avicenna  gives  the 
following  description  of  the  manna  which  in  his 
time  was  used  as  a  medicine :  —  **  Manna  is  a 
dew  which  falls  on  stones  or  bushes,  becomes 
thick  like  honey,  and  can  be  hardened  so  as  to 
be  like  grains  of  com."  The  substance  now 
called  mnnna  in  the  Arabian  desert,  through 
which  the  Israelites  passed,  is  collected  in  the 
month  of  June  fVom  the  tar/a  or  tamarisk 
shmb  ( Tamttrix  gaUica),  According  to  Burck- 
hardt,  it  drops  fh>m  the  thorns  on  the  sticks  and 
leaves  with  which  the  ground  is  covered,  and 
must  be  gathered  early  in  the  day,  or  it  will  be 
melted  by  the  sun.  The  Arabs  cleanse  and 
boil  it,  strain  it  through  a  cloth,  and  put  it  in 
leathern  bottles ;  and  in  this  way  it  can  be  kept 
uninjured  for  several  years.  They  use  it  like 
honey  or  butter  with  their  unleavened  bread, 
but  never  make  it  into  cakes  or  eat  it  by  itself. 
Rauwolf  and  some  more  recent  travelers  have 
observed  that  the  dried  erains  of  the  Oriental 
manna  were  like  the  conander-sced.  Niebnhr 
observed  that  at  Mardin,  in  Mesopotamia,  the 
manna  lies  like  meal  on  the  leaves  of  a  tree 
called  in  the  East  baUdt  and  e^s  or  (u,  which  he 
reeards  as  a  species  of  oak.  The  harvest  is  in 
July  and  August,  and  much  more  plentifhl  in 
wet  than  dry  seasons.  In  the  Valley  of  the 
Jordan,  Bnrckhardt  found  manna  like  gum  on 
the  leaves  and  branches  of  the  tree  gharrob, 
which  is  as  laige  as  the  olive-tree,  having  a 
leaf  like  the  poplar,  though  somewhat  broader. 
Two  other  snrabs  which  have  been  supposed 
to  ;pe1d  the  manna  of  Scripture  are  tne  Al- 
hagi  fiuitirontm,  or  Penian  manna^  and  the  AU 
hagidesertomm^  —  thorny  plants  common  in  Sy- 
ria. The  manna  of  European  commerce  comes 
Aiostly  from  Calabria  and  Sicily.      It  is  gath- 


ered during  the  months  of  June  and  July  froai 
some  spedes  of  ash  {Onuu  Ew^ptea  and  Onuu 
rabtndtJbUa),  from  which  it  dropa  in  Gonaeanence 
of  a  puncture  by  an  insect  resembling  uie  lo- 
cust, but  distinguished  from  it  by  havii^  a 
sting  under  its  body.  The  substance  is  fluid 
at  ni^ht,  and  resembles  the  dew,  bnt  in  the 
morning  it  begins  to  harden. 

Mano'all«  the  fiuher  of  Samson  ;  a  Danite, 
native  of  the  town  of  Zorah  (Jndg.  xiii.  2). 
The  narrative  of  the  Bible  (xiii.  1-23),  of  the 
circumstances  which  preceded  the  birth  of  Sam- 
son, supplies  us  with  very  few  and  fiunt  traits 
of  BiIancMUi's  character  or'habits.  He  seems  to 
have  had  some  occupation  which  separated  him 
during  part  of  the  day  from  his  wife,  though 
that  was  not  field-work,  because  it  was  in  the 
field  tliat  his  wife  was  found  by  the  angel  dur- 
ing his  absence.  He  was  hospitable,  as  his 
forefother  Abram  had  been  before  him ;  he  was  a 
worshipper  of  Jehovah,  and  reverent  to  a  great 
degree  of  fear.  These  faint  lineaments  are 
brought  into  somewhat  greater  distinctness  by 
Josephus  (Afd,  v.  8,  §2,  3),  on  what  authority 
we  have  no  means  of  judging,  though  his  ac- 
count is  doubtless  founded  on  some  ancient 
Jewish  tradition  or  record.  We  hear  of  Mano- 
ah  once  again  in  connection  with  the  marriage 
of  Samson  to  the  Philistine  of  Timnath.  His 
father  and  his  mother  remonstrated  with 
him  thereon,  bnt  to  no  purpose  (xiT.  8,  3). 
They  then  aooompanied  him  to  Timnath,  both 
on  the  preliminary  visit  (ver.  5,  6),  and  to  the 
marriage  itself  (9,  10).  Manoah  appean  not 
to  have  survived  his  son. 

Manslayer.  The  cases  of  mansUnehter 
mentioned  appear  to  be  a  sufficient  sampfe  of 
the  intention  of  the  lawgiver,  a.  Desth  by  a 
blow  in  a  sudden  qnaircl  (Num.  xzzr.  22). 
6.  Death  by  a  stone  or  missile  thrown  at  ran- 
dom (fib.  22,  23).  c.  By  the  blade  of  an  axe 
flying  fh>m  its  handle  (Dent  xix.  5).  d.  Wheth- 
er tM  case  of  a  person  killed  by  fidling  from  a 
roof  unprovidca  with  a  parapet  involved  the 
guilt  of  manslaughter  on  the  owner,  is  not 
clear ;  but  the  law  seems  intended  to  prevent 
the  imputation  of  malice  in  any  such  ease,  by 
preventing  as  far  as  possible  the  occurrence  of 
the  fact  itself  (Dent.  xxii.  6).  In  all  these  and 
the  like  cases,  the  manslayer  was  allowed  to  re- 
tire to  a  city  of  refn^.  besides  these,  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  mentioned  as  cases  of  homicide, 
a.  An  aniinal,  not  known  to  be  vicions,  causing 
death  to  a  human  being,  was  to  be  put  to  deat^ 
and  regutied  as  unclean.  Bnt  if  it  was  known 
to  be  vicions,  the  owner  also  was  liable  to  fine, 
and  even  death  (Ex.  xxi.  28,  31).  6.  A  thief 
overtaken  at  night  in  the  act  mi«it  lawfully  be 
put  to  death ;  but  if  the  sun  had  risen,  the  act 
of  killing  him  was  to  be  regarded  as  murder 
(Ex.  xxn.  8,  8). 

Mantle.  The  word  emnloyed  in  the  A.  V. 
to  translate  no  less  than  lour  Hebrew  terms, 
entirely  distinct  and  independent  both  in  deri- 
vation and  meaning.  1.  S*mkah.  This  word 
occurs  bnt  once,  vis.  Jndg.  iv.  18,  where  it  de^ 
notes  the  thing  with  which  Jael  covered  Sisera. 
It  may  be  inferred  that  it  was  some  part  of  the 
regular  furniture  of  the  tent.  The  clew  to  a 
more  exact  signification  is  given  by  the  Arabic 
version  of  the  Polyglott,  ^ich  rondera  it  by 
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aieati/ah,  a  word  which  is  explained  by  Tkny 
to  mean  certain  articles  of  a  thick  fooric,  in 
•hape  like  a  plaid  or  shawl,  which  are  com- 
monly used  for  beds  by  the  ^rabs.  —  2.  Mdl 
(rendered  "  mantle  "  in  1  Sao.,  xv.  27,  xxviii. 
14;  Eir.  ix.  a,  5;  Job  i.  20,  ii.  12;  and  Ps. 
eix.  29).  This  word  is  in  other  passases  of  the 
A.  V.  rendered  "coat,"  "cloak,"  and  "robe." 
This  inconsistency  is  undesirable;  but  in  one 
case  only  —  that  of  Samnel — is  it  of  impor- 
tance. It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  gar- 
ment which  his  mother  nkade  and  brought  to 
the  infant  projphet  at  her  annual  risit  to  the 
Holy  Tent  at  Shiloh  was  a  miniature  of  the  of- 
ficisi  priestly  tunic  or  robe ;  the  same  that  the 
great  prophet  wore  in  mature  years  (1  Sam. 
XY.  27),  and  by  which  he  was  on  one  occasion 
actually  identified  (xxyiii.  14).— 8.  Ma'atd- 
phah  (the  Hebrew  word  is  found  in  Is.  iii.  22 
only).  Apparently  some  article  of  a  lady's 
dress ;  probablr  an  exterior  tunic,  longer  and 
ampler  than  the  internal  one,  and  provided 
witn  sleeves.  But  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
four  is — 4.  Addenth  (rendered  "mantle"  in 
1  K.  xix.  13,  19 ;  2  K.  li.  8,  13,  14;  elsewhere 
"garment"  and  "robe");  since  by  it,  and  it 
onlr,  is  denoted  the  cape  or  wrapper  which, 
with  the  exception  of  a  strip  of  skm  or  leadier 
round  his  loins,  formed,  as  we  hare  every  rea- 
son to  believe,  the  sole  garment  of  the  prophet 
Elijah.  It  was  probably  of  sheepskin,  sucn  as 
is  worn  by  the  modem  dervishes. 

Ma^odhy  the  fiuher  of  Achish,  king  of 
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Gath,  with  whom  David  took  refiige  ( 
xxvii.  2). 

Ma'on,  one  of  the  cities  of  the  tribe  of  Jn- 
dab,  in  the  district  of  the  mountains ;  a  mem- 
ber of  the  same  group  which  contains  also  the 
names  of  Carmel  and  Ziph  (Josh.  xv.  55).  Its 
interest  for  us  lies  in  its  connection  with  Da- 
vid (1  Sam.  xxiii.  24,  25).  The  name  of  Sia- 
on  still  exists  all  but  unchanged  in  the  mouths 
of  the  Arab  herdsmen  and  peasants  in  the 
south  of  Palestine.  Main  is  a  lofty  conical 
hill,  south  of,  and  about  7  miles  distant  from, 
Hebron.  In  the  genealogical  records  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah  in  1  Chronicles,  Maon  appears 
as  a  descendant  of  Hebron.  It  should  not,  how- 
ever, be  overlooked,  that  in  the  original  the 
name  of  Maon  is  identical  with  that  of  the  Me- 
hnnim,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  before  the 
conouest  it  may  have  been  one  of  their  towns. 

ita^'onites.  the^  a  people  mentioned  in 
one  of  the  aduresses  of  Jehovah  to  the  repent- 
ant Israelites  (Ju<^.  x.  12).  The  name  agrees 
with  that  of  a  pet>ple  residing  in  the  desert  far 
south  of  Palestine,  elsewhere  in  the  A.  V. 
called  MsHUiriM ;  but,  as  no  invasion  of  Israel 
by  this  people  is  related  before  the  date  (^  the 
passage  in  question,  various  explanations  and 
conjectures  have  been  oflfored.  The  reading  of 
the  LXX.  —  "  Bfidian  "  —  is  remarkable  as  be- 
ing found  in  both  the  great  MSS.,  and  having 
on  that  account  a  strong  claim  to  be  considered 
as  the  reading  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  text. 

Ma'ra,  the  name  which  Naomi  adopted  in 
the  exclamation  forced  from  her  by  the  recog- 
nition of  her  feUow-citisens  at  Bethlehem 
iRnth  i.  20),  "  Call  me  not  Naomi  (pleasant), 
n%  call  me  Mara  (bitter),  for  Shaadai  hath 
^ealt-veiy-bitteriy  (houmer)  with  me." 


Ma'rahy  a  place  which  lav  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  Shur  or  Etham,  three  days'  journey  dia- 
tant  (Ex.  XV.  22-24 ;  Num.  xxxiii.  8)  from  the 
place  at  which  the  Israelites  crossed  the  Red 
Sea,  and  where  was  a  spring  of  bitter  water, 
sweetened  subsequently  by  the  casting-in  of  a 
tree  which  "the  Lord  showed"  to  A£>ses.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  Moses  made  use  of  the 
berries  of  the  plant  GhUrkiUi,  and  which  still  it 
is  implied  would  bo  found  similarly  to  operate. 
Hounrah,  distant  16l  hours  from  Ayoun  ifouaa, 
has  been  by  Robinson,  as  also  by  Burckhardt, 
Schubert,  and  Wellsted,  identified  with  it,  ap- 
parently because  it  is  the  bitterest  water  in  the 
neighborhood.  Winer  says  that  a  still  bitterer 
well  lies  east  of  Marah,  the  claims  of  whidi 
Tischendorf,  it  appears,  has  supported.  Lep- 
sius  prefers  Wad^  GhMntndel,  Prof.  Stanley 
thinks  that  the  chums  may  be  left  between  this 
and  ffowarah. 

Mar'alah.  one  oi  the  landmarks  on  the 
boundary  of  tne  tribe  of  Zebnlun  (Josh.  xix. 

maran^athAy  an  expression  used  by  St 
Paul  at  the  conclusion  of  his  First  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians  (xvi.  22).  It  is  a  Greciaed  form 
of  the  Aramaic  words  imtnm  Md,  "  oar  Lord 
cometh." 

Marble.  Like  the  Greek  ftapfiapoc,  the 
Heb.  sAeflA,  die  generic  term  for  marble,  may 
probably  be  taken  to  mean  almost  a.iv  shining 
stone.  The  so-called  marble  of  bolomon? 
architectural  works,  which  Joaephus  calls  XUhc 
XevHoc,  may  thus  have  been  limestone*- (a) 
from  near  Jerusalem ;  (6|  from  Lebanon  (Jura 
limestone),  identical  with  the  material  of  the 
Sun  Temple  at  Baalbec ;  or  (c)  white  marble 
from  Arabia  or  elsewhere.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Herod,  both  in  the  Temple  and  else- 
where, employed  Parian  or  other  marble.  The 
marble  pillars  and  tessene  of  various  colors  of 
the  palace  at  Susa  came  doubtless  from  Persia 
itself  (Esth.  i.  6). 

Maroheshyaa.    [Moitths.] 

Mar'ous.  The  evan^list  Mark,  who  was 
cousin  to  Barnabas  ^Col.  iv.  10),  and  the  com* 
panion  and  fellow-laoorer  of  the  apoBtl<4  Paul 
(Philem.  24)  and  Peter  (1  Pet.  v.  13). 

MardooWus.  1.  Mordecai,  the  nn. 
cle  of  Esther,  in  the  apocryphal  additions  (Esth. 
X.  I,  xi.  2,  12,  xii.  1-6,  xvi.  13;  2  Mice.  xv. 
36).  —  2.  »  MoBDBGAi,  who  returned  widi 
Zerubbabel  and  Joshua  (1  Esd.  r.  8).     Ap. 

Mar'eshahy  one  of  the  cities  of  Judah  in 
the  district  of  the  Shefelah  or  low  country; 
named  in  the  same  group  with  Keilah  and 
Nezib  ^Josh.  XV.  44).  If  we  may  so  interpret 
the  notices  of  1  Chr.  ii.  42,  Hebron  itself  was 
colonised  from  Mareshah.  It  was  one  of  the 
cities  fortified  and  garrisoned  by  Rehoboam 
after  the  rupture  with  the  northern  kingdom 
(2  Chr.  xi.  8).  The  natural  inference  is,  that 
it  commanded  some  pass  or  position  of  ap- 
proach (comp.  2  Chr.  xiv.  9).  Mareshah  is 
mentioned  once  or  twice  in  the  history  of  the 
Maccabssan  struggles.  Judas  probably  passed 
through  it  on  his  way  from  Hehron  to  avenge 
the  defeat  of  Joseph  and  Azarias  (1  Mace.  v. 
66).  A  few  days  later,  it  aflbrded  a  refuge  to 
Gorgias  when  severely  wounded  in  the  attack 
of  Dositheus  (2  liaoc  xii.  35).     It  was  burnt 
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hj  Jadas  in  his  Idumiean  war,  in  paming  from 
Hebron  to  Azotus.  About  the  year  110  B.C.,  it 
was  taken  from  the  Idamnand  by  John  Hyrcar 
nns.  It  was  in  ruins  in  the  4th  century,  when 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  describe  it  as  in  the  sec- 
ond mile  from  Elcutiieropolls.  S.  S.  W.  of 
Beit'jibrin  —  in  all  probabiiit;^  Eieutberopolis  — 
and  a  little  over  a  Roman  mile  therefrom,  is  a 
Kite  called  Maraah,  which  is  very  possibly  the 
representative  of  the  ancient  Marcsliah.  On 
two  other  occasions,  Mareshah  comes  forward 
in  the  O.  T.  (2  Chr.  xx.  37;  Mic.  i.  15.)  — 2. 
Father  of  Hebron,  and  apparently  a  son  or  de- 
scendant of  Caleb  the  brother  of  Jcrahmcel 
(1  Chr.  ii.  42),  who  derived  his  descent  from 
Judah  through  Fharcz.  —  3.  In  1  Chr.  iv.  21 
we  find  Mareshah  again  named  as  deriving  his 
oriein  from  Shelah,  the  tliird  son  of  Judah. 

Mar'imoth  »  Meraioth  the  priest  (2  Esd. 
i.  2 ;  comp.  Ezr.  vii.  3).    Ap. 

Ma^'risa,  Mareshah  (2  Mace.  xii.  35).    Ap. 

Mark.  Mark  the  evangelist  is  probablv 
the  same  as  "John  whose  surname  was  Mark 
(Acts  xii.  12,  25).  Grotius  indeed  maintains 
the  contrary.  But  John  was  tlie  Jewish  name ; 
and  Mark,  a  name  of  frequent  use  amongst  the 
Romans,  was  adopted  afterwards,  and  gradu- 
ally superseded  the  other.  John  Mark  was  the 
son  of  a  certain  Mary,  who  dwelt  at  Jerusalem, 
and  was  therefore  probably  bom  in  that  city 
^  Acts  xii.  12).  Ho  was  the  consin  of  Bamidias 
{Col.  iv.  10).  It  was  to  Mary's  house,  as  to  a 
familiar  haunt,  that  Peter  came  after  his  deliv- 
erance from  prison  (Acts  xii.  12),  and  there 
ibund  "  many  gathered  together  praying ; "  and 
probably  John  Mark  was  convcrtc<l  by  Peter 
m>m  meeting  him  in  his  mother's  house,  for  ho 
sjpeaks  of  "Marcus  my  son"  (1  Pet.  v.  13). 
The  theory  that  he  was  one  of  the  seventy  dis- 
ciples is  without  any  warrant.  Another  theory, 
that  an  event  of  the  night  of  our  Lord's  faic- 
trayal,  related  by  Mark  alone,  is  one  that  befell 
himself,  must  not  bo  so  promptly  dismissed 
(Mark  xiv.  51,  52).  The  detail  of  facts  is  re- 
markably minute :  the  name  only  is  wanting. 
The  most  probable  view  is,  that  St.  Mark  sup- 
pressed his  own  name  whilst  telling  a  story 
which  he  had  the  best  means  of  knowing. 
Anxious  to  work  for  Christ,  be  went  with  Paul 
and  Barnabas  as  their  "  minister  "  on  their  first 
journey  ;  but  at  Perga,  as  wo  have  seen  above, 
turned  back  (Acts  xii.  25,  xiii.  13).  On  the 
second  journey,  Paul  would  not  accept  him 
again  as  a  companion,  but  Barnabas  his  kmsman 
was  more  indulgent ;  and  thus  he  became  the 
cause  of  the  memorable  "sharp  contention" 
between  them  (Acts  xv.  36-40).  Whatever 
was  the  cause  of  Mark's  vacillation,  it  did  not 
separate  him  forever  from  Paul ;  for  we  find 
him  by  the  side  of  that  apostle  in  his  first  im- 
prisonment at  Rome  (Col.  iv.  10;  Philem.  24). 
In  the  former  place  a  possible  journey  of  Mark 
to  Asia  is  spoken  of.  Somewhat  later  he  is 
with  Peter  at  Babylon  (1  Pet  v.  13).  On  his 
return  to  Asia,  he  seems  to  have  been  with 
Timothy  at  Ephesus  when  Paul  wrote  to  him 
during  his  second  imprisonment  (2  Tiro.  iv.  1 1 ). 
When  we  desert  Scripture,  we  find  the  facts 
doubtful  and  even  inconsistent.  The  relation 
9f  Mark  to  Peter  is  of  threat  importance  for  our 
iriew  of  his  Gospel.    Ancient  writers  with  one 


consent  make  the  evangelist  the  interpreter  of 
the  apotftle  Peter.  Sumo  explain  this  word  to 
mean  that  tlie  office  of  Mark  was  to  tniiiSiUte 
into  the  Greek  tongue  the  Anuuuic  diiii-uurscs 
of  the  apostle ;  wliilst  others  nuopt  the  more 
probable  view,  that  Mark  wrote  a  gospel  wLicli 
conformed  more  exactly  than  the  otltcrsi  lo 
Peter's  preaching, and  thus  "interpreted"  ii  to 
the  cliuroh  at  lai^.  The  report  that  ^airk 
was  the  companion  of  Peter  at  l.ouw.  is  no  doubt 
of  great  antiquity.  Sent  on  a  mi»8iun  lu 
Egypt  by  Peter,  Mark  there  founded  the  C  iuirch 
of  Alexandria,  and  preached  iu  various  J».;:^x'^ ; 
then  returned  to  Alexandria,  if  which  iliurcb 
ho  was  bishop,  and  sufRrcd  a  martyrs  dt;;th. 
But  none  of  these  later  detaih.  rest'  on  M>und 
authoriur. 

Mark,  Gk>8pel  of.  The  charavicristlcs 
of  this  Gospel,  the  shortest  of  the  tour  in^|.i^ed 
records,  will  appear  from  the  discussion  of  tim 
various  questions  that  have  been  raie<d  iJjout 
it. — I.  Sources  of  diis  Go8j)ti. — 1  he  tradition 
that  it  gives  the  teaching  of  Peter  nither  tli::n 
of  the  rest  of  the  apostles  luis  been  alluded  to 
above.  John  the  presbyter  i&  s\  okcn  of  liy 
Papias  as  the  interpreter  of  Peter.  Irvnan.'s 
calls  Mark '*  intcrjjrcs  ct  scetatrir  Petri,"  uitd 
cites  the  opening  and  the  concluding  wui  ds  of 
the  Gospel  as  wo  now  possess  them  (iii.,  x.  (.). 
Kusebius  says,  on  the  authority  of  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  that  the  hearers  ot  l^'ter  at  Koine 
desired  Mark,  the  follower  of  Peter,  to  lv..vo 
with  them  a  record  of  his  tcaehin;; ;  u]  on 
which  Mark  wrote  his  Gospel,  which  the  ai^o^v 
tie  afterwards  simctioned  with  his  aiutl.ontv, 
and  directed  that  it  should  !«  read  in  the 
churches.  Tertullian  speaks  of  itie  Gosjicl  of 
Mark  as  bein^  eonnectcd  with  I'eter,  i.nd  so 
having  apostolic  authority.  If  the  cvidmce 
of  the  apostle's  connection  with  this  (•osjiel 
rested  wnollv  on  these  passages,  it  would 
not  ho  sufficient,  since  the  wiiiiesses,  thoi.^b 
many  in  number,  are  not  all  indeiiendent 
of  each  other.  But  there  are  pci-uiinrities 
in  the  Gospel  which  are  licst  cxpluimd  by  the 
supposition  that  Peter  in  some  way  sn]'(.rin- 
tended  its  composition.  Whilst  then.'  is  hardly 
any  part  of  its  narrative  that  is  not  eoniiuon  to 
it  and  some  other  Gospel,  in  tin  manner  ul  the 
narrative  there  is  often  a  marked  eluiri.aer, 
which  puts  aside  at  once  the  su])i)osition  that 
wo  have  hero  a  mcrc  epitome  of  Alan  hew  and 
Luke.  The  picture  of  the  same  events  is  far 
more  vivid  ;  touches  arc  introducid  sneh  us 
could  only  be  noted  by  a  vigilant  eye*witne:<s, 
and  such  as  make  us  "almost  eye-witnesses  of 
the  Redeemer's  doings.  To  this  lunst  lie  raided 
that  whilst  Mark  goes  over  the  8;uiie  }_n)tii.d 
for  the  most  part  as  the  other  evan;4enMs,  ami 
especially  Matthew,  there  are  many  faets  ihro\\  n 
in  which  prove  that  we  are  listening  to  an  in- 
dependent witness.  Thus  the  hnnibie  o:i;in 
of  Peter  is  made  known  through  him  (i.  lo-iii) 
and  his  connection  with  CHpernanni  (i.  Ir9) ;  lu* 
tells  us  that  l-icvi  was  "  the  son  of  Alplia!u»  " 
(ii.  14),  that  Peter  was  the  name  given  by  om 
Lord  to  Simon  (iii.  16),  and  Bonmr«res  a  sur- 
name added  by  Him  to  the  mimes  of  two  oihcr» 
(iii.  17);  he  assumes  the  existence  of  am>tlier 
body  of  disciples  wider  than  the  Twelve  (iii.  32, 
iv.  io,  36,  viii.  34,  xiv.  51,  5:2);  we  owe  to  him 
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the  name  of  Jairus  (v.  22),  the  word  "carpen- 
ter" applied  to  our  Lord  (vi.  3),  the  nation  of 
the  "  oyrophcenician "  woman  (vii.  26);  he 
substitutes  Dalmanutba  for  the  "  Magdala  "  of 
Matthew  (viii.  10) ;  he  names  Bartimaeas  (x. 
46) ;  he  alone  mentions  that  oar  Lord  woald 
not  snficr  anj  man  to  canr  any  vessel  through 
the  Temple  (xi.  16) :  and  that  Simon  of  Gy- 
rene was  the  father  of  Alexander  and  Rufas 
(xv.  21).  All  these  are  tokens  of  an  independ- 
ent writer,  different  from  Matthew  and  Lake, 
and  in  the  absence  of  other  traditions  it  is  na^ 
urol  to  look  to  Peter.  One  might  hope  that 
roach  light  would  be  thrown  on  this  question 
from  the  war  in  which  Peter  is  mentioned  in 
the  Gospel ;  but  the  eridonce  is  not  so  clear  as 
might  have  been  exnected. 

IL  Relation  of  Mark  to  Matthew  and  Luke. — 
The  results  of  criticism  as  to  the  relation  of  the 
three  Gospels  are  somewhat  humiliating.  Up 
to  this  day,  three  views  are  maintained  with 
equal  ardor :  (a)  that  Mark's  Gospel  is  the  origi- 
nal Gospel  out  of  which  the  other  two  have  been 
developed ;  [b)  that  it  was  a  compilation  from 
the  other  two,  and  therefore  was  written  last ; 
and  (c)  that  it  was  copied  from  that  of  Matthew, 
and  tbrms  a  link  of  transition  between  the  other 
two.  It  is  obvious  that  the^  refute  one  an- 
other: the  same  internal  evidence  suffices  to 
prove  that  Mark  is  the  first,  and  the  last,  and 
the  intermediate.  Let  as  return  to  the  fkcts, 
and,  taught  by  these  contradictions  what  is  the 
worth  of"  internal  evidence,"  let  us  carry  our 
speculations  no  further  than  the  fiu!ts.  The 
Gospel  of  Mark  contains  scarcely  any  events 
that  are  not  recited  by  the  others,  lliere  are 
verbal  coincidences  with  each  of  the  others,  and 
sometimes  peculiar  words  from  both  meet  to- 
gether in  the  parallel  place  in  Mark.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  unmistakable  marks  of 
independence.  The  hypothesis  which  best 
meets  these  facts  is,  that  whilst  the  matter  com- 
mon to  all  three  evangelists,  or  to  two  of  them, 
i:«  derived  from  the  o'nd  teaching  of  the  apos- 
tles, which  they  had  purposely  reduced  to  a 
common  form,  our  evangelist  writes  as  an  in- 
dependent witness  to  the  truth,  and  not  as  a 
compiler ;  and  that  the  tradition  that  the  Gos- 
pel was  written  under  the  sanction  of  Peter, 
and  its  matter  in  some  degree  derived  from 
him,  is  made  probable  by  the  evident  traces  of 
an  eye-witness  in  many  of  the  narratives. 

III.  This  Goepd  written  primaribf  for  GentUee. 
—  The  evangelist  scarcely  refers  to  the  0.  T.  in 
his  own  person.  The  word  Law  does  not  once 
occur.  The  genealogy  of  our  Lord  is  likewise 
omitted.  Other  matters  interesting  chiefly  to 
the  Jews  are  likewise  omitted ;  such  as  ^e  ref- 
erences to  the  O.  T.  and  Law  in  Matt.  xii.  5-7, 
the  reflections  on  the  request  of  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees  for  a  sign,  Matt.  xii.  3&-45 ;  the  para^ 
hie  of  the  king's  son.  Matt.  xxii.  1-14;  and 
the  awful  denunciation  of  the  Scribes  and  Phar- 
isees in  Matt  xxiii.  Explanations  are  given 
in  some  places,  which  Jews  could  not  require  : 
thus,  Jordan  is  a  "  river  "  (Mark  i.  5 ;  Matt  iii. 
6) ;  the  Pharisees,  &c.  "used  to  fast"  (Mark  ii. 
18;  Matt  ix.  14),  and  other  customs  of  theirs 
are  described  (Mark  vii.  1-4;  Matt  xv.  1,2); 
"  the  time  of  figs  was  not  yet,"  i.«.  at  the  season 
«f  the  Passover  (Mark  xi.  13 ;  Matt  xxi.  19) ; 


the  Sadducees'  worst  tenet  is  mentioned  (Marl 
xii.  18) ;  the  Mount  of  Olives  is  "  over  against 
the  temple"  (Mark  xiii.  3 ;  Matt  xxiv.  3) ;  a4 
the  Passover,  men  eat  "unleavened  bread" 
(Mark  xiv.  1,  12;  Matt  xxvi.  2,  17),  and  ex- 
planations are  given  which  Jews  would  not 
need  (Mark  xv.  6,  16,  42;  Matt  xxvii.  15,  27, 
57).  From  the  general  testimony  of  these  and 
other  places,  whatever  may  be  objected  to  an  in- 
ference fh>m  one  or  other  amongst  them,  there 
is  little  doubt  but  that  the  Gospel  was  meant 
for  use  in  the  first  instance  amongst  Gentiles. 

IV.  Time  token  the  Goepd  icaa  written.  —  It 
will  be  understood  from  what  has  been  said, 
that  nothing  positive  can  be  asserted  as  to  the 
time  when  this  Gospel  was  written.  The  tra- 
ditions are  contradictory.  IrensBos  says  that  it 
was  written  after  the  death  of  the  apostle  Peter; 
but  in  other  passages  it  is  supposed  to  be  writ- 
ten during  Peter's  Tifotime.  in  the  Bible  there 
is  nothing  to  decide  the  question.  It  is  not 
likely  that  it  dates  before  the  reference  to  Mark 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  (iv.  10),  where 
he  is  only  introduced  as  a  relative  of  Barnabas, 
as  if  this  were  his  g^reatest  distinction ;  and  this 
epistle  was  written  about  a.d.  62.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  written  before  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  (xiii.  13,  24-30,  33,  &c.).  Proba- 
bly, therefore,  it  was  written  between  ▲.  d.  63 
and  70. 

V.  Place  where  the  Goepd  woe  written.  —  The 
place  is  as  uncertain  as  the  time.  Clement, 
EusebiuB,  Jerome,  and  Epiphanius,  pronounce 
for  Rome,  and  manv  modems  take  the  same 
view.  Chrysostom  thinks  Alexandria ;  but  this 
is  not  confirmed  by  other  testimony. 

VI.  Language.  —  The  Gospel  was  written  in 
Greek ;  of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt  if  ancient 
testimony  is  to  weigh.  Baronius  indeed,  on 
the  authority  of  an  old  Syriac  translation,  as- 
serts that  Latin  was  the  original  language. 

VII.  Genuineness  of  the  6^/>e/.  — All  ancient 
testimony  makes  Mark  the  author  of  a  certain 
Gospel,  and  that  this  is  the  Gospel  which  has 
come  down  to  us,  there  is  not  the  least  histori- 
cal ground  for  doubting.  Owing  to  the  very 
few  sections  peculiar  to  Mark,  evidence  from 

Satristic  quotation  is  somewhat  difiicult  to  pro- 
uce.  Justin  Martyr,  however,  quotes  ch.  ix. 
44, 46, 48,  xii.  30,  and  iii.  17 ;  and  Irenseus  cites 
both  the  opening  and  closing  words  (iii.,  x.  6). 
An  important  testimony  in  anv  case,  but  doubly 
so  from  the  doubt  that  ^as  been  cast  on  the 
closinsp  verses  (xvi.  9-19).  Vith  the  excep- 
tion of  these  few  verses,  the  genuineness  of  the 
Gospel  is  placed  above  the  reach  of  reasonable 
doubt 

VIIL  S^ie  and  Diction.  —  The  purpose  of 
the  evangelist  seems  to  be  to  place  before  us 
a  vivid  picture  of  the  earthly  acts  of  Jesus. 
The  style  is  peculiarly  suitable  to  this.  He 
uses  the  present  tense  instead  of  the  narrative 
aorist,  almost  in  every  chapter.  Precise  and 
minute  details  as  to  persons,  places,  and  num- 
bers, abound  in  the  narrative.  All  these  tend 
to  ^ve  force  and  vividness  to  the  picture  of  Ae 
human  life  of  our  Lord.  On  the  other  side, 
the  facts  are  not  very  exactly  arran^d.  Its 
conciseness  sometimes  makes  this  Gospel  mors 
obscure  than  the  others  (i.  13,  ix.  5.  6,  iv.  10- 
34).    Many  peculiarities  of  diction  may  be  nO' 
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ticed;  amongst  them  the  following:*-!.  He- 
brow  (Aramaic)  words  are  aned,  but  explained 
for  Gentile  readers  (iii.  17,  22,  ▼.  41,  vii.  11, 
34,  IX.  43,  X.  46,  xiv.  36,  xy.  22, 34).  2.  Latin 
words  are  venr  frequent.  3.  Unusual  words  or 
phrases  are  found  here.  4.  Diminutives  are 
Rcquent  5.  The  substantive  is  often  repeated 
instead  of  the  pronoun ;  as  (to  cite  from  ch.  ii. 
only)  ii.  16, 18, 20, 22,  27, 28.  6.  Negatives  are 
accumulated  for  the  sake  of  emphasis  (i.  44, 
vii.  12,  ix.  8,  xii.  34,  xv.  5).  7.  Words  are 
often  added  to  adverbs  for  the  sake  of  emphasis 
(ii.  20,  V.  5,  vi.  25,  also  vii.  21,  viii.  4,  x.  20,  xiii. 
29,  xiv.  30,  43).  8.  The  same  idea  is  often  re- 
peated under  another  expression,  as  i.  42,  ii.  25, 
riii.  15,  xiv.  68,  &c.  9.  And  sometimes  the 
repetition  is  efibcted  by  means  of  the  opposite, 
as  in  i.  22,  44,  and  manj  other  places.  10. 
Sometimes  emphasis  is  given  by  simple  reitera- 
tion, as  in  ii.  15,  19.  11.  The  elliptic  use  of 
hm,  like  that  of  iirotc  in  classical  writers,  is 
found,  V.  23.  12.  The  word  hnpur^  is  used 
twenty-five  times  in  this  Gospel.  13.  Instead 
of  ov;i|3ouAiov  Xofi^aveiv  of  Matt,  Mark  has 
wfxfkv^tav  irocetv,  iii.  6,  xv.  I.  14.  There  are 
many  words  peculiar  to  Mark.  The  diction  of 
Mark  presents  the  difficulty  that  whilst  it 
abounds  in  Latin  words,  and  in  expressions 
that  recall  Latin  equivalents,  it  is  still  much 
more  akin  to  the  Hebraistic  diction  of  Matthew 
than  to  the  pnrer  style  of  Luke. 

IX.  QuolatwHifrim  the  Oid  Tetttammt.  ^The 
following  list  of  references  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment is  nearly  or  quite  complete : — 


rkL  S 

Mai.  IIL 

n     S 

Is.  xl.  S. 

»44 
ii.  35 

Lev.  xlT.  2. 

1  Sam.  zxL  %. 

It.  12 

Is.  VI.  10. 

vtL    6 

Is.  xxU.  IS. 

M   10 

Ex.  XX.  12.  xxL  n. 

Iz.  44 

Is.  IXTl.  M. 

X.    4 

Deut  xxlT.  L 

•«    7 

0«n.  U.  24. 

xi.  17 

£x.  XX.  12-17. 

IS.1TL7;  Jer.TlLU. 

zJl.  IS 

Ps.  cxvUI.  22. 

n    19 

Deut  xxT.  ft. 

n    » 

Ex.  111.  6. 

z » 

Deut  vl.  4. 

Z  n 

LeT.  xlx.  16. 

«  M 

Ps.  ex.  1. 

xiii.  14 

Dan.  ix.27. 

„   M 

Is.  xlll.  10. 

sir.  S7 

Zech.  xiU.  7. 

,,   82 

Dan.  vU.  IS. 

XT.  38(?)Is.  liii.  12. 

»    M 

I's.  xxU.  1. 

X.  Qmients  of  the  Gmpd.  —  Though  this 
Gospel  has  little  historical  matter  which  is  not 
shared  with  some  other,  it  would  be  a  great 
error  to  suppose  that  the  voice  of  Mark  could 
have  been  silenced  without  injury  to  the  divine 
harmony.  It  is  the  history  of  the  war  of  Jesus 
against  sin  and  evil  in  the  world  during  the 
time  that  Ho  dwelt  as  a  Man  among  men.  Its 
motto  mi^ht  well  be,  as  Lange  observes,  those 
words  of  Peter :  "  How  God  anointed  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  power; 
who  went  about  doing  good,  and  healing  all 
that  were  oppressed  of  the  devil ;  for  God  was 
with  Him  "  (Acts  x.  38). 

Mar'moth  »  Mbremoth  the  priest  (i 

Esd.  viii.  62 ;  comp.  Ear.  viii.  33).     Ap. 

Ma'roth,  one  of  the  towns  of  the  western 
lowland  of  Jndah  whose  names  are  alluded  to 
•r  played  upon  by  the  prophet  Micafa  (t.  12). 


Marriage.    The  topics  which  this  subject 

E resents  to  our  consideration  in  connection  with 
iblical  literature  mav  be  most  oonvenientlv 
arranj^  under  the  following  five  heads :  —  L 
Its  ongin  and  history.  IL  The  conditions 
under  which  it  could  be  legally  efiected.  IIL 
The  modes  by  which  it  was  efiected.  IV.  The 
social  and  domestic  relations  of  married  life. 
V.  The  typical  and  allegorical  references  to 
marriage. 

I.  The  institution  of  marriage  is  founded  on 
the  reqniremeniB  of  man's  nature,  and  dates 
from  the  time  of  his  original  creation.  It  may 
be  said  to  have  been  ordained  by  God,  in  as  far 
as  man's  nature  was  ordained  by  Him ;  but  its 
formal  appointment  was  the  work  of  man, 
and  it  has  ever  been  in  its  essence  a  natural  and 
civil  institution,  though  admitting  of  the  infn* 
sion  of  a  religious  element  into  it  No  sooner 
was  the  formation  of  woman  efiected,  than 
Adam  recognized  in  that  act  the  will  of  the 
Creator  as  to  man's  social  condition.  "  There- 
fore shall  a  man  leave  his  father  and  his  mother, 
and  shall  cleave  unto  his  wife ;  and  they  shall 
be  one  flesh"  (ii.  24).  From  these -words, 
coupled  with  the  circumstances  attendant  on  the 
formation  of  the  first  woman,  we  may  evolve 
the  following  principles:  —  (1)  the  unity  of 
man  and  wire,  as  implied  in  her  being  formed 
out  of  man,  and  as  expressed  in  the  words  "  one 
fiesh  ; "  (2)  die  indissoiubleness  of  the  marriage- 
bond,  ezcqpt  on  tfte  strongest  grounds  (comp. 
Matt  xix.  9) ;  (3|  mocogamy,  as  the  original 
law  of  marriage ;  (4)  the  social  equality  of  man 
and  wife;  (5)  the  subordination  of  the  wife  to 
the  husband  (1  Cor.  xi.  8,  9;  1  Tim.  u.  IS) ; 
and  (6)  the  respective  duties  of  man  and  wifa 
The  intioductlon  of  sin  into  the  world  modified 
to  a  certain  extent  the  mutual  relations  of  man 
and  wife.  As  the  blame  of  seduction  to  sin  lay 
on  the  latter,  the  condition  of  suliordination  was 
turned  into  subjection,  and  it  was  said  to  her 
of  her  husband, "  he  shall  mle  over  thee  "  (Gen. 
iii.  16).  In  the  post-diluvial  age,  the  usages  of 
marriage  were  marked  with  the  simplicity  that 
characterizes  a  patriarchal  state  of  society.  The 
rule  of  monogamy  was  re-established  bj  the 
example  of  ^ah  and  his  sons  (Gen.  vii.  13). 
The  early  patriarchs  selected  their  wives  fh>ra 
their  own  mmily  (Gen.  xi.  29,  xxix.  4,  xxviii. 
2),  and  the  necessity  for  doin^  this  on  religions 
grounds  suporseded  the  prohibitions  that  after- 
wards held  good  against  such  marriages  on 
the  score  of  kindred  (Gen.  xx.  12 ;  Ex.  vi.  28 ; 
comp.  Lev.  xviii.  9,  12).  Polygam^r  prevailed 
(Gen.  xvi.  4,  xxv.  1,  6,  xxviii  9,  xxix.  23,  28; 
1  Chr.  vii.  14),  but  to  a  ^^eat  extent  divested 
of  the  degradation  which  m  modem  times  at- 
taches to  that  practice.  In  judging  of  {^  we 
must  take  into  regard  the  following  oonsidenh 
tions :  ~  ( 1 )  that  the  prindpk  of  monogamy  was 
retained,  even  in  the  practice  of  polvjgamy,  b^ 
the  distinction  made  between  the  chief  or  ori- 
ginal wife  and  the  secondary  wives.  (2)  that 
the  motive  which  led  to  poly^am^  waa  that 
absorbing  desire  of  progen^  which  is  prevalent 
throughout  Eastern  countries,  and  was  espedal- 
Iv  powerful  among  the  Hebrews;  and  (3)  that 
the  power  of  a  parent  over  his  child,  and  of  a 
roaster  over  his  slave,  was  paramount  even  is 
matters  of  marriage,  and  led  in  many  cases  to 
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pluMM  of  polygamy  that  are  otherwue  qaite 
anintelligibie,  as,  for  instance,  to  the  cases 
where  it  was  adopted  hj  the  husband  atthe  re- 
mieat  of  Ats  wife,  under  the  idea  that  children 
oom  to  a  slave  were  in  the  eye  of  the  law  the 
children  of  the  mistress  (Gen.  xvi.  8,  xzx.  4, 
9) ;  or,  again,  to  cases  where  it  was  adopted  at 
the  instance  of  the  fiuher  (Gen.  zxix.  23,  28 ; 
Ex.  xxi.  9,  10). 

Divorce  also  prerailed  in  the  patriarchal  age, 
thoogh  bat  one  instance  of  it  is  recorded  (Goi. 
xxi.  14).  Of  this,  again,  we  most  not  jndge 
by  oar  own  standard.  The  SCosak  law  aimed 
at  mitigating  rather  than  remoring  erils  which 
were  insepmble  finom  the  stated  society  in 
that  day.  Its  enactments  were  directed  (1)  to 
the  disoooragement  of  polygamy;  (2)  to  ob- 
Tiate  the  injustice  frequentily  consequent  upon 
the  exercise  of  the  rights  of  a  fiuher  or  a  master; 
(8)  to  bring  diTorce  under  some  restriction  ; 
«nd  (4)  to  enforce  purity  of  life  daring  the 
maintenance  of  the  matnmonial  bond.  The 
practical  results  of  these  regulations  may  have 
seen  rerv  salutary,  but  on  this  point  we  have 
but  small  opportunities  of  judging.  The  usages 
themselres,  to  which  we  hare  referred,  remained 
in  full  force  to  a  late  period.  In  the  post- 
Babylonian  period,  tteuogamy  appears  to  nave 
become  more  prevalent  tiian  at  any  previous 
time :  indeed  we  have  no  instance  of  polygamy 
during  this  period  on  record  in  the  Bible,  all 
the  marriages  noticed  being  with  single  wives 
<Tob.  i.  9,  ii.  11 ;  Susan,  ver.  29,  68;  liatt. 
xviii.  25 ;  Luke  i.  5;  Acts  v.  1).  During  the 
same  period,  the  theory  of  monogamy  is  set 
forth  m  Eoclus.  xxvi.  1-27.  The  practice  of 
polygamy  nevertheless  still  existed :  Herod  the 
Great  had  no  less  than  nine  wives  at  one  time. 
The  abuse  of  divorce  continued  unabated.  Our 
Lord  and  His  Apostles  re-established  the  integ- 
rity and  sanctity  of  the  marriage-bond  by  the 
following  measures : «-  (1 )  by  the  confirmation 
of  the  original  charter  of  marriage  as  the  basis 
<on  which  all  regulations  were  to  be  framed 
(  Matt.  xix.  4, 5 );  (2)  by  the  restriction  of  divorce 
to  the  case  of  fornication,  and  the  prohibition 
of  re-marriage  in  all  persons  divorced  on  im- 
proper grounds  1  (liatt  v.  82,  xix.  9 ;  Rom.  vii. 
4;  1  Cor.  vii.  10,  11) ;  and  (8)  by  the  enforce- 
ment of  moral  purity  generally  (Heb.  xiii.  4, 
Jbc.),  and  especially  by  the  formal  condemnar 
tion  of  fornication,  which  appears  to  have  been 
•classed  among  acta  moralfy  indiflferent  by  a 
certain  party  in  the  Church  (Acts  xv.  20). 
Shortly  oefore  the  Christian  era,  an  important 
change  took  place  in  the  views  entertained  on 
the  qaestion  of  marriage  as  aflfecting  ^e  spir- 
itual and  intellectual  parts  of  man's  nature. 
Throughout  the  Old  Testamentperiod,  marriage 
was  regarded  as  the  indispensable  duty  of  every 
man,  nor  was  it  surmised  that  there  existed  in 
it  any  drawback  to  the  attainment  of  the  high- 
est degree  of  holiness.  In  the  interval  that 
elapsed  between  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
periods,  a  spirit  of  asceticism  had  been  evolved. 
The  Essenes  were  the  first  to  propound  any 

>  Be-narriage  is  prohibited  by  oar  l^rd  In  all 
eases  of  divorce  *'  saving  for  oause  of  fomloatlon 
or  adultery."  This  orlme,  eqamlly  with  death,  dis- 
solved the  marriafB-tle,  and  rendered  a  new  oon- 
oeetion  possible.— So. 
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doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of  marriage :  some 
of  them  avoided  it  altogether,  others  availed 
themselves  of  it  under  restrictions.  Similar 
views  were  adopted  by  the  Therapeutss,  and  at 
a  later  period  by  the  Gnostics;  thence  they 
passed  into  the  Christian  Church,  forming  one 
of  the  distinctive  tenets  of  the  Encratites,  and 
finally  developing  into  the  system  of  monachism. 
n.  The  conditions  of  legal  marriage  are  de- 
cided by  the  prohibitions  woich  the  law  of  any 
country  imposes  upon  its  citizens.  In  the  He- 
brew commonwealth  these  prohibitions  were  of 
two  kinds,  according  as  they  regulated  mar- 
riage (i.)  between  an  Israelite  and  a  non-Israel- 
ite, and  (ii.)  between  an  Israelite  and  one  of  his 
own  community,  i.  The  prohibitions  relating 
to  foreigners  were  based  on  that  instinctive  feeC 
ing  of  exclusiveness  which  forms  one  of  the 
bonds  of  every  social  body,  and  which  prevails 
with  peculiar  strength  in  a  rude  state  of  so- 
ciety. The  only  distinct  prohibition  in  die 
Mosaic  law  refers  to  the  Canaanites,  with  whom 
the  Israelites  were  not  to  many,  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  lead  them  into  idolatry  (Ex. 
xxxiv.  16;  Dent.  viL  8,  4).  But  beyond  this, 
the  legal  disabilities  to  which  the  .^monites 
and  Moabites  were  subjected  (Dent  xxiii.  8), 
acted  as  a  virtual  bar  to  intermarriage  with 
them,  totally  preventing  the  marriage  of  Israel- 
itish  women  with  Moabites,  but  permitting  that 
of  Israelites  with  Moabite  women,  such  as  that 
of  Mahlon  with  Ruth.  The  prohibition  against 
nuuriages  with  the  Edomites  or  Egyptians  was 
less  stringent,  as  a  male  of  those  nations  re- 
ceived the  right  of  marriage  on  his  admission 
to  the  full  citizenship  in  the  third  generation  of 
proselvtism  (Dent,  xxiii.  7,  8).  There  were 
thus  three  grades  of  prohH>ition,  —  total  in  re- 
gard to  the  Canaanites  on  either  side,  total  on 
the  side  of  the  males  in  regard  of  the  Ammon- 
ites and  Moabites,  and  temporary  on  the  side 
of  the  males  in  regard  of  the  Edomites  and 
Egyptians ;  marriages  with  females  in  the  two 
latter  instances  being  regarded  as  legaL  Mar- 
riages botween  Israelite  women  and  proselyted 
foreigners  were  at  all  times  of  rare  occurrence. 
In  the  reverse  case,  vis.  the  marriage  of  Israel- 
ites with  foreign  women,  it  is,  of  course,  highly 
probable  that  the  wives  became  proselytes  after 
their  marriage,  as  instanced  in  the  case  of  Ruth 
(i.  16);  but  this  was  by  no  means  invariably 
the  case.  Prosel^f-ism  does  not  therefore  appear 
to  have  been  a  nm>  qui  non  in  the  case  of  a  wife, 
though  it  was  so  in  the  case  of  a  husband.  In 
the  N.  T.,  no  special  directions  are  given  on  this 
head ;  but  the  general  precepts  of  separation 
between  believers  and  unbelievers  (2  Cor.  vi. 
14,  17)  would  apply  with  special  force  to  the 
case  of  marriage.  The  progeny  of  illegal  mar- 
riages between  Israelites  and  non-Israeutes  was 
described  under  a  peculiar  term,  manaSr  (A.  V. 
"bastard;"  Dent  xxiii.  2).  — ii.  The  regula- 
tions relative  to  marriage  between  Israelites 
and  Israelites  may  be  divided  into  two  classes : 
(1)  general  and  (2)  special.  1.  The  general 
regulations  are  based  on  considerations  of  rela- 
tionship. The  most  important  passage  relating 
to  these  is  contained  in  Lev.  xviii.  6-18,  wherein 
we  have  in  the  first  place  a  general  prohibition 
against  marriages  between  a  man  ana  the  "flesh 
of  his  flesh,"  and  in  the  second  place  special 
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prohibitions  against  marriage  with  a  mother, 
step-mother,  sister,  or  half-sister,  whether  **  bom 
at  home  or  abroad,"  grand-daugliter,  aunt, 
whether  by  consanguinity  on  either  side,  or  by 
roarriaee  on  the  father's  side,  daughter-in-law, 
brothers  wife,  stcpnlaughter,  wife's  mother, 
■tep«grand-daughter,  or  wife's  sister  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  Avife.  An  exception  is  subse- 
quently made  (I)eut.  xxv.  5)  in  favor  of  mar- 
riage with  a  brother's  wife  in  the  event  of  his 
having  died  childless :  to  tliis  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  refer  at  length.  Different  degrees 
of  guiltiness  attached  to  the  infringement  of 
these  prohibitions.  The  grounds  on  which 
these  prohibitions  were  enacted  ore  reducible 
to  the  following  three  heads :  ( I )  moral  pro- 
priotr,  (2)  tlic  practices  of  heathen  nations, 
and  (3)  social  convenience.  The  first  of  these 
gronnds  comes  prominently  forward  in  the  ex- 
pressions by  wnich  the  various  oiibnccs  arc 
characterized,  as  well  as  in  the  general  prohibi- 
tion against  approaching  "  the  flesh  of  his 
flesh."  The  second  motive  to  laying  down 
these  prohibitions  was  that  die  Hebrews  might 
be  preserved  as  a  peculiar  people,  with  institu- 
tions distinct  from  those  of^  the  Egyptians  and 
Canaanites  (Lev.  xviii.  3),  as  well  as  of  other 
heathen  nations  with  wliom  tbey  might  come 
in  contact.  The  third  ground  of  the  prohi- 
bitions, social  convenience,  comes  forward  solelv 
in  the  case  of  marriage  with  two  sisters  simul- 
taneously, the  effect  of  which  would  be  to 
"  vex "  or  irritate  the  first  wife,  and  produce 
domestic  jars. 

A  remarkable  exception  to  these  prohibitions 
existed  in  favor  of  marriage  with  a  deceased 
brother's  wife,  in  the  event  of  his  havinj;  died 
childless.  The  law  which  regulates  this  has 
been  named  the  "Levirate,"  fh>m  the  Latin 
fenV,  "  brother-in-law."  The  first  instance  of 
this  custom  occurs  in  the  patriarchal  period, 
where  Onan  is  called  upon  to  marry  his  brother 
Er's  widow  (Gen  xxxviii.  8).  It  was  confirmed 
hy  the  Mosaic  law  (Dcut.  xxv.  5-9).  The 
Levirate  marriage  was  not  peculiar  to  the 
Jews ;  it  has  been  found  to  exist  in  many 
Eastern  countries,  particularly  in  Arabia,  and 
among  the  tribes  or  the  Caucasus.  Tlie  Levi- 
rate law  offered  numerous  opportunities  for  the 
exercise  of  that  spirit  of  casuistry,  for  which 
the  Jewish  teachers  are  so  conspicuous.  One 
such  case  is  brought  forward  bv  the  Sadducees 
for  the  sake  of  entangling  our  Lord,  and  turns 
upon  the  complications  which  would  arise  in 
the  world  to  come  (the  existence  of  which  the 
Sadducees  sought  to  invalidate)  from  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  same  woman  having  been  mar- 
ried to  several  brothers  (Matt.  xxii.  23-^0).  The 
rabbinical  solution  of  this  difficulty  was,  that 
the  wife  would  revert  to  the  first  husband : 
our  Lord,  on  the  other  hand,  subverts  the  hy- 
pothesis on  which  the  difficulty  was  baaed,  vi'x. 
that  the  material  conditions  of  the  present  life 
were  to  be  carried  on  in  the  world  to  come ;  and 
thus  He  asserts  the  true  character  of  marriage 
as  a  temporarv  and  merelv  human  institution. 
Numerous  difficulties  are  sugse?(ted,  an>l  minute 
regulations  laid  down  by  the  Talmndicnl  writers, 
the  chief  authority  on  the  subjcrt  ben^c  the 
book  of  the  Mishna,  entitled  Yf^lmiMth.  From 
the  prohibitions  expressed  in  the  Bible,  others 


have  been  deduced  by  a  proceM  of  inferential 
reasoning.  Thus  the  Talmudists  added  to  the 
Le%'itical  rdationships  several  remoter  ones, 
which  they  termed  aeeondttry,  such  as  grand- 
mother and  great-grandmother,  great-grand- 
child, &c. :  the  onl^  points  in  which  they  at  all 
touched  the  Levitical  degrees  were,  that  ther 
aildod  ( 1 )  the  wife  of  the  fath^r'8  uterine  brotha* 
under  the  idea  that  in  the  text  the  brodier  de- 
scribed was  only  by  the  same  fi&ther,  and  (2) 
the  mother's  brother's  wife,  for  which  they  had 
no  authority. 

2.  Among  the  special  prohibitions,  we  have 
to  notice  the  following.  (1)  The  high-priest 
was  forbidden  to  marry  anv  except  a  viipin 
selected  firom  his  own  people,  f.e.  an  Israelite 
(Lev.  xxi.  13,  14).  (S)  The  priests  were  less 
restricted  in  their  choice :  they  were  only  pro- 
hibited from  marrying  prostitutes  and  divorced 
women  (Lev.  xxi.  7).  (3)  Heiresses  were  pro- 
hibited  from  marrying  out  of  their  own  tribe 
(Num.  xxxvi.  5-9 ;  oomp.  Tob.  vii.  10).  (4) 
Pensons  defective  in  physical  powera  were  not 
to  intermarry  with  Israelites  oy  virtue  of  the 
regulations  in  Deut.  xxiii.  I.  (5)  In  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  bishops  and  deacons  were  pro- 
hibited from  having  more  than  one  wife  ( I  Tim. 
iii.  2, 12),  a  prohibition  of  an  ambiguous  na- 
ture, inasmuch  as  itmav  ref^  (1 )  to  polygamy 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  as  explaiirad 
by  Theodoret,  and  most  of  the  Fathen ;  (2)  to 
marriage  after  the  decease  of  the  firet  wife ;  or 
(3)  to  marriage  after  divorce  during  the  life- 
time of  the  first  wife.  The  probabfe  sense  is 
second  marriage  of  any  kind  whatever,  includ- 
ing all  the  three  cases  alluded  to,  but  with  a 
special  refb«noe  to  the  two  last,  which  were 
allowable  in  the  case  of  tlie  laity,  while  the 
first  was  equally  forbidden  to  all.  '  (6)  A  simi- 
lar prohibition  applied  to  those  who  were  can- 
didates for  admission  into  the  ecclesiastical 
order  of  widows,  whatever  that  order  may  have 
been  (1  Tim.  v.  9):  in  this  case,  the 'words 
"  wifb  of  one  man  "  can  be  applied  but  to  two 
cases,  (1)  to  re-marringe  after  the  decease  of 
the  husband,  or  (2)  after  divorce.  That  divorce 
was  obtained  sometimes  at  the  instance  of  the 
wife  is  implied  in  Mark  x.  12,  and  1  Cor.  vii. 
1 1 ,  and  is  alluded  to  by  several  classical  writers. 
But  St.  Paul  probaf>ly  refers  to  the  gmcral 
question  of  re-marriage.  (7)  With  regard  to 
tne  general  question  of  the  re-marria<se  of  di- 
vorced persons,  there  is  some  difficulty  i.i  ascer- 
taining the  sense  of  Scripture.  Aoo^rding  to 
the  Mosaic  law,  a  wife  divorced  at  tl^e  instance 
of  Uie  husband  might  marrv  whom  she  liked ; 
but  if  her  second  husband  died  or  divorced  her, 
she  could  not  revert  to  her  first  husband,  on 
the  ground  that,  as  fiir  as  he  was  concerned, 
she  was  "  defiled  "  (Deut  xxi  v.  2-4) :  we  may 
infer  from  the  statement  of  the  ground  that 
there  was  no  objection  to  the  re-marriage  of 
the  original  parties,  if  the  divorced  wire  had 
remained  unmarried  in  the  interval.  In  tha 
N.  T.,  there  are  no  direct  precepts  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  re-marriage  of  divorced  persons.* 
All  the  remarks  bearing  upon  the  point  had  a 
primarv  ivference  to  an  entirelv  dvflerent  snb- 
jecty  vu.  the  abuse  of  divorce,  ^lih  rqgaid  to 
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aee,  no  restriction  is  pronoanced  in  the  Bible. 
Ibarlj  marriage  is  spoKen  of  with  approval  in 
sereral  pasM^  (Prov.  ii.  17,  v.  18 ;  Is,  ixii.  5) ; 
and  in  rcdocing  this  general  statement  to  the 
more  definite  one  of  yean,  we  must  take  into 
account  tha  very  early  i^  at  which  persons 
anrivo  at  puberty  in  Oriental  countries.  In 
moijm  Egypt,  marriage  takes  place  in  ^neral 
before  the  bride  has  attained  the  age  of  sixteen, 
frequently  whan  she  is  twelve  or  thirteen,  and 
occasionally  when  she  is  only  ten.  The  Tal- 
mudists  forbade  marriage  in  the  case  of  a  man 
nndar  thirteen  years  and  a  day,  and  in  the  case 
of  a  wom.in  nnder  twelve  years  and  a  day. 
Tha  usual  ago  appears  to  have  been  higher, 
about  ei^hcc3n  ^ears.  Certain  days  were  fixed 
for  th3  ceremonies  of  betrothal  and  marriage  — 
th3  fourth  dxy  for  virgins,  and  the  fifth  for 
widows.  Tha  mors  modem  Jews  similarly 
appoint  different  da^s  for  virgins  and  widows, 
W^Qusday  and  Fnday  for  the  former,  Thors- 
dav  for  th.)  latter  (Picart,  i.  240). 

ill.  Th3  cudtoms  of  the  Hebrews  and  of 
Oriantol  nations  generally,  in  resrard  to  the  pre- 
li;ninaries  of  marriage,  as  weU  as  the  cere- 
monies attending  the  rite  itself,  diflfer  in  many 
respects  from  those  with  which  we  are  familiar. 
In  the  first  place,  the  choice  of  the  bride  de- 
volved not  on  the  brides^room  himself,  but  on 
hli  relations,  or  on  a  niend  deputed  by  the 
brid  igroom  for  this  purpose.  It  does  not  fol- 
low that  th3  bridegroom  s  wishes  were  not  con- 
sulted in  this  arrangement.  As  a  general  rule, 
tha  proposal  orizinated  with  the  family  of  the 
bridsgroom.  The  imaginary  case  of  women 
soliciting  husbands  (Is.  iv.  1)  was  designed  to 
convey  to  the  mind  a  picture  of  the  ravages  of 
wjur.  Th3  conssnt  of  the  maiden  was  some- 
tim3s  asksd  {Cx^n.  xxiv.  53) ;  but  this  appears 
to  have  bjen  subordinate  to  the  previous  con- 
sent of  thd  father  and  the  adult  brothers  (Gen. 
xxiv.  51,  xxxiv.  11).  Occasionally  the  whole 
bujinoss  of  selecting  the  wifo  was  left  in  the 
hands  of  a  friend.  The  selection  of  the  bride 
was  followed  by  the  espousal,  which  was  not 
altogether  like  our  "  eUj^'agemont,"  but  was  a 
fonnil  proceeding,  nndrrtaken  by  a  friend  or 
legal  representative  on  the  part  of  the  bride- 
grp^'n,  and  by  the  parents  on  the  piurt  of  the 
briis;  it  was  confirmed  by  oaths,  and  ac- 
companied with  presents  to  the  bride.  These 
presents  were  described  by  diflEerent  terms;  that 
to  the  bride  by  mohar  (A.  V.  "dowry"),  and 
that  to  the  relations  bv  mattdn.  Thus  Shechem 
olfers  "  never  so  much  dowry  and  spft"  (Gten. 
xxxiv.  12),  the  former  for  the  bride,  the  lat- 
ter for  the  relations.  It  has  been  supposed 
iudeod  that  the  mohar  was  a  price  paid  down  to 
the  father  for  the  sale  of  hif  daughter.  Such  a 
custom  undoubtedly  prevails  in  certain  parts  of 
tha  East  at  the  present  day;  but  it  docs  not 
appear  to  have  boon  the  case  with  free  women  in 
patriarchal  times.  It  would  nndonbtedly  be 
expected  that  the  mohar  should  be  proportioned 
to  the  position  of  the  bride,  and  that  a  poor 
man  could  not  on  that  account  aflbrd  to  many 
a  rich  wifo  (1  Sam.  xviii.  23).  A  "settle- 
ment," in  the  modem  sense  of  the  term,  i.«.  a 
written  document  securing  property  to  the  wife, 
did  not  come  into  use  until  the  post-Babylonian 
period :  the  only  instance  we  have  of  one  is  in 


Tob.  vii.  14,  where  it  is  described  as  an  "  ia* 
strument."  The  Talmudists  styled  it  a  kelubah, 
and  have  laid  down  minute  directions  as  to  the 
disposal  of  the  sum  secured,  in  a  treatise  of 
the  Mishna  expressly  on  that  subject.  The  act 
of  betrothal  was  celebrated  by  a  feast,  and 
among  the  more  modem  Jevrs  it  is  the  custom 
in  some  parts  for  the  bridegroom  to  place  a 
ring  on  toe  bride's  finger.  Sdome  writers  have 
endeavored  to  prove  that  the  rings  noticed  in 
the  O.  T.  (Ex.  XXXV.  22;  Is.  lii.  21)  were 
nuptial  rings ;  bnt  there  is  not  the  slightest 
evidence  of  this.  The  ring  was  nevertheless  re- 
garded amone  the  Hebrews  as  a  token  of  fidelity 
(Gen.  xli.  42),  and  of  adoption  into  a  family 
(Luke  XV.  22).  Between  the  betrothal  and  the 
marriage  an  interval  elapsed,  varying  from  a  few 
days,  in  the  patriarchal  age  (Gen.  xxiv.  55),  to 
a  mil  year  for  viivins  and  a  month  for  widows 
in  later  times.  During  this  period,  the  bride- 
elect  lived  with  her  friends,  and  all  communica- 
tion between  herself  and  her  fnture  husband 
was  carried  on  through  the  medium  of  a  friend 
deputed  for  the  purpose,  termed  the  "  friend  of 
the  bridegroom  (John  iii.  29).  She  was  now 
virtually  r^nurded  as  the  wifo  of  her  future 
husband.  Hence  faithlessness  on  her  part  was 
punishable  with  death  (Deut  xxii.  23, 24),  the 
husband  having,  however,  the  option  of  "  put- 
ting her  away     (Matt.  I  19  ;  Deut.  xxiv.  1). 

We  now  come  to  the  wedding  itself ;  and  in 
this  the  most  observable  point  is,  that  there 
were  no  definite  religions  ceremonies  connected 
with  it.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  some  for- 
mal ratification  of  the  espousal  with  an  oath 
took  place,  as  implied  in  some  allusions  to 
marriage  (Ez.  xvi.  8  ;  Mai.  ii.  14),  particularly 
in  the  expression,  "  the  covenant  of  her  God 
(Prov.  ii.  17),  as  applied  to  the  marriage-bond ; 
and  that  a  blessing  was  pronounced  (Gen.  xxiv. 
60 ;  Ruth  iv.  II,  12),  sometimes  by  the  parents 
(Tob.  vii.  n).  But  the  essence  of  the  roar- 
riaffe  ceremony  consisted  in  the  removal  of  the 
bride  from  her  father's  house  to  that  of  the 
bridegroom  or  his  father.  The  brid^n'^ogm 
prepared  himself  for  the  occasion  by  putting  on 
a  festive  dress,  and  especially  by  placing  on  his 
head  the  handsome  turban  described  by  the 
term  peir  (Is.  Ixi.  10;  A.  V.  "ornaments"), 
and  a  nuptial  crown  or  gariand  (Cant.  iii.  11): 
he  was  redolent  of  myrrh  and  frankincense  and 
"all  powders  of  the  merehant"  (C%nt.  iii.  6). 
The  oride  pnmared  herself  for  the  ceremony 
by  taking  a  bath,  generally  on  the  da;^  pre* 
ceding  the  wedding.  The  notices  of  it  m  the 
Bible  are  so  few  as  to  have  escaped  general 
observation  (Ruth  iii.  S  ;  Ea.  xxiii.  40 ;  £ph.  ▼. 
26,  27).  The  distinctive  feature  of  the  bride's 
attire  was  the  iadHph,  or  "  veil "  —  a  light  robe 
of  ample  dimensions,  which  covered  not  only 
the  face  but  the  whole  person  (Gen.  xxiv.  65*, 
comp.  xxxviii.  14, 15).  This  was  regarded  as 
the  symbol  of  her  submission  to  her  husband 
(1  Cor.  xi.  10).  She  also  wore  a  peculiar 
girdle,  named  XajMunm,  the  "  attire  "  (A.  V.), 
which  no  bride  could  foiget  (Jer.  it  32) ;  and 
her  head  was  crowned  with  a  chaplet,  which 
was  again  so  distinctive  of  the  briae,  that  the 
Hebrew  term  cail&h^  "  bride,"  originated  from 
it.  If  the  bride  were  a  virgin,  she  wore  her 
hair  fiowing.    Her  robes  were  white  (Rev.  xix. 
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%)f  and  sometimes  embroidered  with  gold-thread 
(Ps.  xIt.  13,  14),  and  covered  with  perfumes 
(Fs.  xlv.  8) :  she  was  further  decked  out  with 
jewels  (Is.  xlix.  18,  Ixi.  10 ;  Rev.  xxi.  2).  When 
the  fixed  hour  arrived,  which  was  generally  late 
jn  the  evening,  the  bridegroom  set  forth  'from 
his  house,  attended  by  his  groomsmen  (A.  V. 
"  companions,"  Judg.  xiv.  11;"  children  of  the 
bride-chamber;  "  Matt.  ix.  15),  preceded  by  a 
band  of  musicians  or  singers  (Gen.  xxxi.  27  ; 
Jer.  vii.  34,  xvi.  9 ;  1  Mace.  ix.  39),  and  ac- 
companied by  persons  bearing  flambeaux  (2 
£sd.  X.  2 ;  Matt  xxv.  7 ;  compare  Jer.  xxv. 
10 ;  Rev.  xviii.  23,  "  the  light  of  a  candle  "). 
Having  reached  the  house  of  the  bride,  who 
with  her  maidens  anxiously  expected  his  arrival 
(Matt  xxv.  6),  he  conducted  the  whole  party 
bock  to  his  own  or  his  father's  house,  with 
«vcry  demonstration  of  gladness  (Ps.  xlv.  15). 
On  their  way  back  they  were  joined  by  a  party 
•of  maidens,  nriends  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom, 
who  wore  in  waiting  to  catch  the  procession  as 
tit  passed  (Matt  xxv.  6).  The  inhabitants  of 
the  place  pressed  out  into  the  streets  to  watch 
the  procession  (Cant  iii.  11).  At  the  house,  a 
feast  was  prepared,  to  which  all  the  friends  and 
neighbors  were  invited  (Gen.  xxix.  22;  Matt, 
xxii.  1-10 ;  Luke  xiv.  8 ;  John  ii.  2),  and  the 
ibstivities  were  protracted  for  seven,  or  even 
fourteen  days  (Jndg.  xiv.  12;  Tob.  viii.  19). 
The  guests  were  provided  by  the  host  with  fit- 
ting robes  (Matt  xxii.  11),  and  the  feast  was 
'enlivened  with  riddles  (Judg.  xiv.  12)  and  other 
amusements.  The  bridegroom  now  entered  into 
direct  communication  with  the  bride,  and  the 
joy  of  the  friend  was  "  fulfilled  "  at  hearing  the 
voice  of  the  bridegroom  (John  iii.  29)  conversing 
with  her,  which  lie  regarded  as  a  satisfactory 
testimony  of  the  success  of  his  share  in  the 
work.  The  last  act  in  the  ceremonial  was  the 
•conducting  of  the  bride  to  the  bridal  chamber, 
<Jieder  (Judg.  xv.  1 ;  Joel  ii.  16),  where  a  can- 
opy, named  dwppdhy  was  prepared  (Ps.  xix.  5 ; 
Joel  ii.  16).  The  bride  was  still  completely 
veiled,  so  tnat  the  deception  practised  on  Jacob 
(Gen.  xxix.  23)  was  very  possible.  A  newly 
married  man  was  exempt  from  military  service, 
or  from  any  public  business  which  might  draw 
him  away  from  his  home,  for  the  space  of  a 
year  (Deut  xxi  v.  5) :  a  similar  privilege  was 
granted  to  him  who  was  tx^trothed  (Dcut 
XX.  7). 

IV.  In  considering  the  social  and  domestic 
•conditions  of  married  life  among  the  Hebrews, 
wo  must  in  the  first  place  take  into  account  the 
position  a.s8igned  to  women  generally  in  their 
social  scale.  There  is  abundant  evidence  that 
women,  whether  married  or  unmarried,  went 
about  with  their  faces  unveiled  (Gen.  xii.  14, 
xxiv.  16,  65,  xxix.  II;  1  Sara.  i.  13).  Women 
not  unfrcqnently  held  important  offices.  They 
rook  their  part  in  matters  of  public  interest 
(Ex.  XV.  20;  1  Sam.  xviii.  6,  7):  in  short, 
they  enjoye<l  as  much  freedom  in  ordinary  life 
•as  the  women  of  our  own  country.  If  such 
was  her  general  position,  it  is  certain  that  the 
wife  must  have  exercised  an  important  influ- 
ence in  her  own  home.  She  appears  to  have 
t'lken  her  part  in  family  affairs,  and  even  to 
have  enjoyed  a  considerable  amount  of  inde- 
^lendence  (2  K  iv.  8;  Judg.  iv.  18;   1  Sam. 


xxT.  14,  &c.).    The  relations  of  husband  an^ 
wife  appear  to  have  been  characterized  by  affbc- 
tion  aud  tenderness.      At  the  same  time,  we 
cannot  but  think  that  the  exeeptions  to  this 
state  of  af&irs  were  more  namerons  than  is 
consistent  with  our  ideas  of  matrimonial  hap- 
piness.    One  of  the  evils  inseparable  from  po- 
lygamy is  the  discomfort  arising  from  the  jeal- 
ousies and  quarrels  of  the  several  wives  (Gen. 
xxi.  11 ;  1  Sam.  i.  6).    The  purchase  of  wives, 
and  the  small  amount  of  hberty  idlowed  to 
daughters  in  the  choice  of  husbands,  must  in- 
evitably have  led  to  unhappy  unions.    In  Ute 
N.  T.,  the  mutual  relations  of  husband  and 
wife  are  a  subject  of  frequent  exhortation 
(Eph.  V.  22,  33 ;  Col.  iii.  18,  19 ;  Tit  ii.  4,  5  ; 
I  Pet  iii.  1-7).    The  duties  of  the  wife  in  the 
Hebrew  household  were  multifarious :  in  addi- 
tion to  the  general  superintendence  of  the  do- 
mestic arrangements,  such  as  cooking,  from 
which  even    women   of  rank  were   not   ex. 
empted  (Gen.  xviii.  6 ;  2  Sam.  xiii.  8),  and  th« 
distribution  of  food  at  meal-times  (Prov.  xxxL 
15),  the  manufacture  of  the  clothing  and  the 
various  textures  required  in  an  Eastern  estab« 
lishment  devolved  upon  her  (Prov.  xxxi.  18, 
21,  22),  and  if  she  were  a  model  of  activity 
and  skill,  she  produced  a  surplus  of  fine  linen 
shirts  and  girdles,  which  she  sold,  and  so,  like  a 
well-freighted  merchant-ship,  brought  in  wealth 
to  her  husband  from  afar  (Prov.  xxxi.  14, 24). 
The  legal  rights  of  the  wife  are  noticed  in  £x. 
xxi.  10,  under  the  three  heads  of  food,  raiment, 
and  dntv  of  marriage  or  conjugal  right 

V.  Tne  allegorical  and  typical  allnaonsto 
marriage  have  exclusive  reference  to  ooe  sub- 
ject, viz.  to  exhibit  the  spiritual  relationship 
between  God  and  his  people.  The  eariicst 
form  in  which  the  image  is  implied  is  in  the 
expressions  "to  go  a-w^oring,"  and  "whore- 
dom," as  descriptive  of  the  rupture  of  that  re- 
lationship by  acts  of  idolatry.  These  expres- 
sions have  by  some  writers  hieen  taken  in  their 
f primary  and  literal  sense,  as  pointing  to  die 
icentidns  practices  of  idolaters.  But  this  de- 
stroys the  whole  point  of  the  comparison,  and 
is  opposed  to  the  plain  language  of  Scrip- 
ture. The  direct  comparison  with  marriage  is 
confined  in  the  O.  T.  to  the  prophetic  writings, 
unless  we  regard  the  Canities  as  an  allegorical 
work.  In  the  N.  T.,  the  image  of  the  bride- 
groom is  transferred  from  Jehovah  to  Christ 
(Matt  ix.  15;  John  iii.  29),  and  tlint  of  the 
bride  to  the  Church  (2  Cor.  xi.  2 ;  Rev.  xix.  7, 
xxi.  2,  9,  xxii.  17) ;  and  the  comparison  thus 
established  is  couA'crtcd  by  St  Paul  into  an 
illustration  of  the  position  and  mutual  duties 
of  man  and  wife  (Eph.  v.  23-^32).  The  breach 
of  the  union  is,  as  oeforc,  described  as  fornica- 
tion or  whoredom  in  reference  to  the  mystical 
Babylon  (Rev.  xvii.  1,  2, 5). 

Mars'  Hill.    [Areopagus.] 

Mar'senay  one  of  the  seven  princes  of 
Persia,  "wise  men  which  knew  tne  times,** 
which  saw  the  king's  face,  and  sat  first  in  the 
kingYlom  (Esth.  i.  14). 

Martha.  This  name,  which  docs  not  ap> 
pear  in  the  O.  T.,  belon^rs  to  the  later  Aramaic 
Of  the  Mnrtha  of  the  N.  T.,  there  is  compara- 
tively little  to  be  said.  The  facts  recorded  in 
Luke  X.  and  John  xi.  indicate  a  character  de 
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Tout  after  the  castomary  Jewish  type  of  devo- 
tion, sharing  in  Messianic  hoped  ana  accepting 
Jeans  as  the  Christ ;  sharing  also  in  the  popular 
belief  in  a  resurrection  («H>hn  xi.  24),  out  not 
rising,  as  her  sister  did,  to  the  belief  that 
Christ  was  making  the  eternal  life  to  belong, 
not  to  the  future  only,  but  to  the  present. 
When  she  first  comes  liefore  us  in  Luke  x.  38, 
AS  receiving  her  Lord  into  her  house,  she  loses 
the  calmness  of  her  spirit,  is  "  cumbered  with 
much  serving,"  is  "  careful  and  troubled  about 
many  things."  She  needs  the  reproof,  "one 
tiling  is  netful ; "  but  her  love,  though  imper- 
fect in  its  form,  is  yet  recognized  as  true,  and 
she  too,  no  less  than  Lazarus  and  Mary,  has 
the  distinction  of  being  one  whom  Jesus  loved 
(John  xi.  3).  Her  position  here,  it  mapr  be 
noticed,  is  obviously  that  of  the  elder  sister, 
the  head  and  manager  of  the  household.  It 
has  been  conjectured  that  she  was  the  wife  or 
widow  of  "  Simon  the  leper  "  of  Matt  xxvi.  6 
and  Mark  xiv.  3.  The  same  character  shows 
\tself  in  the  history  of  John  xi.  The  same 
roirit  of  complaint  that  she  had  shown  before 
finds  utterance  again  (ver.  21 ) ;  but  there  is  now, 
what  there  was  not  hofore,  a  fuller  faith  at  once 
in  His  wisdom  and  His  power  (ver.  22).  And 
there  is  in  that  sorrow  an  education  for  her 
as  well  as  for  others.  She  rises  from  the  for- 
mula of  the  Pharisee's  creed  to  the  confession 
which  no  "  flesh  and  blood,"  no  human  tradi- 
tions, could  have  revealed  to  her  (ver.  24-27). 
Her  name  appears  once  again  in  the  N.  T.  She 
is  present  at  the  supper  at  Bethany  as  *'  serv- 
ing "  (John  xii.  2).  The  old  character  shows 
Itself  still,  bnt  it  has  been  freed  from  evil.  She 
la  no  longer  "  cumbered,"  no  longer  impatient. 
Activity  has  been  calmed  by  trust.  When 
other  voices  are  raised  against  her  sister's 
overflowing  love,  hers  is  not  heard  among 
them. 

Mary  of  Cleophas.    So  in  A.  v.,  but 

accurately  of  **  Clopas."    In  St.  John's  Gos- 

5 el,  we  read  that  "  there  stood  bv  the  cross  of 
cans  His  mother,  and  His  mother's  sister,  Mary 
of  Clopas,  and  Mary  Magdalene "  (John  xix. 
25).  The  same  gronp  of  women  is  described 
by  St.  Matthew  as  consisting  of  "  Mary  Mag- 
dalene, and  Mary  of  James  and  Joses,  and  the 
mother  of  Zebedee's  children "  (Matt  xxvii. 
56) ;  and  by  St.  Biark,  as  "Mary  Magdalene, 
and  Mary  of  James  the  Little  and  of  Joses, 
and  Salome "  (Mark.  xv.  40).  From  a  com- 
parison of  these  passages,  it  appears  that  Mary 
of  Clopas,  and  Mary  of  James  the  Little  and 
of  Joses,  are  the  same  person,  and  that  she  was 
the  sister  of  St  Mary  the  Virgin.  Theiv  is 
an  apparent  difficulty  in  the  iact  of  two  sisters 
seeming  to  bear  the  name  of  Mary.  But  the 
fact  of  two  sisters  having  the  same  name,  though 
vnosaal,  is  not  singular.  Miriam,  the  sister 
of  Moses,  may  have  been  the  holy  woman  after 
whom  Jewish  mothers  called  their  daughters, 
joBt  as  Spanish  mothers  not  unfVequenuV  give 
the  name  of  Mary  to  their  children,  male  and 
fbmale  alike,  in  honor  of  St  Mary  the  Virgin. 
This  is  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  two  names 
are  identical ;  bnt  on  a  close  examination  of  the 
Greek  text,  we  find  that  it  is  possible  that 
this  was  not  the  case.  St  Mary  the  Vir^n  is 
Uaptufii ;  her  sister  is  Uapia,    Mary  of  Clopas 


was  probably  the  elder  sister  of  the  Lord's 
mother.  It  would  seem  that  she  had  married 
Clopas  or  Alphsus  while  her  sister  was  still  a 
eirl.  She  had  tour  sons,  and  at  least  three 
daughters.  The  names  of  the  daughters  are 
unknown  to  us :  those  of  the  sons  are  James, 
Joses,  Jude,  Simon,  two  of  whom  became 
enrolled  among  the  twelve  apostles  [James], 
and  a  third  (Simon)  may  h^ve  succeeded  his 
brother  in  the  charge  of  the  (church  of  Jerusa- 
lem. Of  Joses  and  the  daughters  we  know 
nothing.  Mary  herself  is  brought  before  us 
for  the  first  time  on  the  day  of  the  Crucifixion 
—  in  the  parallel  passages  already  quoted  from 
St  Matthew,  St  Mark,  and  St  John.  In  the 
evening  of  Uie  same  day,  wo  find  her  sitting 
desolately  at  the  tomb  with  Mary  Magdalene 
(Matt  xxvii.  61 ;  Mark  xv.  47),  and  at  the 
dawn  of  Easter  morning  she  was  again  there 
with  sweet  spices,  which  she  had  prepared  on 
the  Friday  night  (Matt  xxviii.  1 ;  ManL  xvi.  1 ; 
Lnke  xxiii.  56),  and  was  one  of  those  who  had 
"  a  visioi  of  angels,  which  said  that  He  was 
alive"  (Luke  xxiv.  23).  These  are  all  the 
glimpses  that  we  have  of  her.  Clopas  or  Al- 
phiBus  is  not  mentioned  at  all,  except  as  design 
nating  Mary  and  James.  It  is  probable  that  he 
was  dead  before  the  ministry  of^  our  Lord  com- 
menced. Joseph,  the  husband  of  St  Biury  the 
Virgin,  was  Ukewise  dead;  and  the  two  wid- 
owed sisters,  as  was  naturid  both  for  comfort 
and  for  protection,  were  in  the  custom  of  liv- 
ing together  in  one  house. 

Mary  SCagdale'ne.  Four  different  ex- 
planations have  been  given  of  this  name.  ( 1 ) 
That  which  at  first  suggests  itself  as  the  most 
natural,  that  she  came  from  the  town  of  Ma^;^ 
dala.  The  statement  that  the  women  with 
whom  she  journeyed  followed  Jesus  in  Gali- 
lee (Mark  xv.  41 )  agrees  with  this  notion.  (2) 
Another  explanation  has  been  found  in  the  fhct 
that  the  Talmudic  writers  in  their  calaraniet 
against  the  Nazarenos  make  mention  df  a  Miiv 
iam  Megaddcla,  and  explain  it  as  meanin|^ 
"  the  twiner  or  plaitcr  of  hair."  (3 )  Either  sen- 
ousl^,  or  with  tne  patristic  fondness  for  paronif 
mosta,  Jerome  sees  in  her  name,  and  in  that  of 
her  town,  the  old  Migdol  (=  a  watcK-tower)» 
and  dwells  on  the  coincidence  accordingly. 
The  name  denotes  the  steadfa8i,tie88  of  Iter 
faith.  (4)  Origen  sees  in  her  name  a  prophecy 
of  her  spiritual  greatness  as  having  ministered 
to  the  Lord,  and  been  the  first  witness  of  His 
resurrection.  —  I.  She  comes  before  ns  for  the 
first  time  in  Lnke  viii.  2,  amon^  the  women 
who  **  ministered  unto  Him  of  their  substance." 
All  appear  to  have  occupied  a  position  of  com- 
parative  wealth.  With  all,  tne  chief  motive 
was  that  of  gratitude  for  their  deliverance 
from  ''evil  spirits  and  infirmities."  Of  Mary 
it  is  said  specially  that  "  seven  devils  went  out 
of  her ; "  and  the  number  indicates,  as  in  M^tt 
xii.  45,  and  the  *'  L^on  "  of  the  Gadarene 
demoniac  (Mark  v.  9),  aoossetsion  of  more  than 
ordinary  malignity.  We  must  think  of  her, 
acoordinglv,  as  having  had,  in  their  most 
aggravatecf  forms,  some  of  the  phenomena  of 
mental  and  spiritual  disease  which  we  meet 
with  in  other  demoniacs,  the  wretchedness  of 
despair,  the  divided  consciousness,  the  preter- 
natural frenzy,  the  long-continned  fits  of  li* 
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lence.  From  that  state  of  misery,  she  had 
been  set  free  bj  the  presence  of  the  Ueaier; 
and  in  the  absence,  as  we  maj  infer,  of  other 
ties  and  duties,  she  foand  her  safetj  and  her 
blessedness  in  following  Uim. 

It  will  explain  much  that  follows  if  we  re- 
member that  this  life  of  ministration  must 
have  brought  Mary  Magdalene  into  compan- 
ionship of  the  closest  nature  with  Salome  the 
mother  of  James  and  John  (Mark  xv.  40),  and 
even  also  with  Mary  the  mother  of  the  Lord 
(John  xix.  25).  The  women  who  thus  devoted 
themselves  are  not  prominent  in  the  history : 
we  have  no  record  of  their  mode  of  life,  or 
abode,  or  hopes  or  fears  during  the  few  mo- 
mentous days  that  preceded  the  crucifixion. 
They  "stood  afar  on,  beholding  these  things" 
(Luke  xxiii.  49),  during  the  closmg  hours  of  the 
Agony  on  the  Cross.  The  same  close  associa- 
tion which  drew  them  together  there  is  seen 
afterwards.  She  remains  by  the  cross  till  all 
is  over,  waits  till  the  body  is  taken  down, 
and  wrapped  in  the  linen-cloth  and  placed  in 
the  garacn-sepulchre  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea 
(Matt,  xxvil.  61 ;  Mark  xv.  47 ;  Luke  xxiii. 
55).  The  sabbath  that  followed  brought  an 
enforced  rest ;  but  no  sooner  is  the  sunset  over 
than  she,  with  Salome  and  Mary  the  moUier  of 
James,  "  bought  sweet  spices  that  they  might 
come  and  anoint"  the  body  (Mark  xvi.  1). 
The  next  morning  accordingly,  in  the  earliest 
dawn  (Matt,  xxviu.  1 ;  Mark  xvi.  2),  they  come 
with  Mary  the  mother  of  James  to  the  sepul- 
chre. Mary  MajB;dalene  had  been  to  the  tomb, 
and  had  found  it  empty,  had  seen  ^e  **  vision 
of  angels"  (Matt,  xxviii.  5;  Mark  xvi.  5). 
She  went  with  her  cry  of  sorrow  to  Peter  and 
John  (John  xx.  1,2).  But  she  returns  there. 
She  follows  Peter  and  John,  and  remains  when 
they  go  back.  The  one  thought  that  fills  her 
mind  is  still  that  the  body  is  not  there  (John 
XX.  13).  This  intense  brooding  over  one  fixed 
thought  was,  we  may  venture  to  say,  to  one 
who  nad  suffered  as  she  had  suffered,  full  of 
special  danger,  and  called  for  a  special  disci- 
pline. The  utter  stupor  of  ^ef  is  shown  in 
ner  want  of  power  to  recognize  at  first  either 
the  voice  or  the  form  of  the  Lord  to  whom  she 
had  ministered  (John  xx.  14, 15).  At  last  her 
own  name  uttered  by  that  voice  as  she  had  heard 
it  uttered,  it  may  be,  in  the  hour  of  her  deep- 
est misery,  recalls  her  to  consciousness ;  and 
then  follows  the  cry  of  recognition,  with  the 
strongest  word  of  reverence  which  a  woman  of 
Israel  could  use,  "  Rabboni,"  and  the  rush  for- 
vsrard  to  clin^  to  His  feet.  That,  however,  is 
not  the  discipline  she  needs.  Her  love  had 
been  too  dependent  on  the  visible  presence  of 
her  Master.  She  had  the  same  lesson  to  learn 
as  the  other  disciples.  Though  they  had 
"  known  Christ  after  the  flesh?*  they  were 
"  henceforth  to  know  Him  so  no  more.  She 
was  to  hear  that  truth  in  its  highest  and 
sharpest  form.  "  Touch  me  not,  for  I  am  not 
yet  ascended  to  my  Father." 

II.  What  follows  will  show  how  great  a  con- 
trast there  is  between  the  spirit  in  which  the 
evangelist  wrote  and  that  which  shows  itself 
in  the  later  traditions.  Out  of  these  few  facts 
there  rise  a  multitude  of  wild  conjectures ;  and 
with  these  there  has  been  constructed  a  whole 


romance  of  hagiology.    The  questions  whidi 
meet  us  connect  themselves  with  the  narratiycs, 
in  the  four  Gospels,  of  women  who  came  with 
precious  ointment  to  anoint   the   feet  or  the 
head  of  Jesus.    Although  the  opinion  seems  to 
have  been  at  one  time  maintained,  few  would 
now  hold  that  Matt.  xxvi.  and  Mark  xiv.  are 
reports  of  two  distinct  events.    The  supposi- 
tion that  there  were    three     anointings  has 
found  favor  with  Origen  and  Lightfoot     We 
are  left  to  the  conclusion  adopted  by  the  great 
majority  of  interpreters,  that  tne  Gospels  record 
two  anointings,  one  in  some  city  unnamed  dur- 
ing our  Lord's  Galilean  ministry  (Luke  vii.), 
the  other  at  Bethany,  before  the  last  entry  into 
Jerusalem  (Matt.  xxvi. ;  Mark  xiv. ;  John  xii.). 
We  come,  then,  to  the  question,  whether  in 
these  two  narratives  we  meet  with  one  woman 
or  with  two.    The  one  passage  adduced  for  the 
former  conclusion  is  John  xi.  2.    There  is  but 
slender  evidence  for  the  assumption  that  the 
two  anointings  were  the  acts  of  one  and  the 
same  woman,  and  that  woman  the  sister  of 
Lazarus.    There  is,  if  possible,  still  less  for  the 
identification  of  Mary  Magdalene  witli  the  chief 
actor  in  either  history.     (1.)  When  her  name 
appears  in  Luke  viii.  8,  there  is  not  one  word 
to  connect  it  with  the  history  that  immediately 
precedes.    (2.)  Thebelief  that  Manr  of  Bethany 
and  Maxy  Magdalene  are  identical  is  yet  more 
startling.    Not  one  single  circumstance,  except 
that  of  love  and  reverence  for  their  Master,  is 
common.    The  epithet  Magdalene,  whatever 
may  be  its  meaning,  seems  chosen  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  distinguishing  her  from  all 
other  Mar^s.      No  one  evangelist  gives  the 
slightest  hint  of  identity.    Nor  is  this  lack  of 
evidence  in  the  N.  T.  itself  compensated  by  any 
such  weight  of  authority  as  would  indicate  a 
really  trustworthy  tradition.    Two  of  the  ear- 
liest writers  who  allude  to  the  histories  of  the 
anointing  —  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Ter- 
tullian  —  say    nothing    to    imply   that    thej 
accepted    it.     The   lan^age   of  Irensras   la 
against   it.     Origen   discusses    the   qnestioii 
fully,  and  rejects  it.    He  is  followed  by  the 
whole  succession  of  the  expositors  of  the  east- 
ern Church.    In  the  Western  Church,  how- 
ever, the  other  belief  began  to  spread.    The 
services  of  the  Feast  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene 
were  constructed  on  the    assumption  of  its 
truth.    The  translators  under  James  I.  adopt- 
ed the  received  tradition.     Since  that  period, 
there  has  been  a  gradually  accumulating  am- 
aensus  against  it. 

Mary,  motlier  of  Mark.  The  woman 
known  oy  this  description  must  hare  been 
among  the  earliest  disciples.  We  learn  from 
Col.  iv.  10  that  she  was  sister  to  Barnabas,  and 
it  would  appear  fh>m  Acts  iv.  37,  xii.  12,  that, 
while  the  brother  gave  up  his  land,  and  brought 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  into  the  common  treas- 
ury of  the  Church,  the  sister  gave  up  her  house 
to  be  used  as  one  of  its  chief  places  of  meeting. 
The  fact  that  Peter  goes  to  that  house  on  hu 
release  from  prison  indicates  that  there  was 
some  special  intimacy  (Acts  xii.  12)  between 
them,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  languaf^ 
which  he  uses  towards  Mark  as  being  his 
"  son  "  (1  Pet  v.  13).  She,  it  may  be  added, 
must  have  been  like  Barnabas  of  the  tribt 
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of  Levi,  and  may  have  been  connected,  as  he 
was,  with  Cvpnis  (Acts  iv.  36). 

Mary,  sister  of  Lasarus.    The  facts 

strictly  personal  to  her  are  but  few.  She  and 
her  sister  Martha  appear  in  Luke  x.  40  as  ru- 
oeiving  Christ  in  their  house.  Marr  sat  listen* 
inff  eagerly  for  evenr  word  that  fbil  irom  tlie 
DiTine  Teacher.  She  had  chosen  the  good 
part,  the  lift  that  has  found  its  unity,  the 
''  one  thing  needful,"  in  rising  flx>in  tlio 
earthly  to  the  heavenly,  no  longer  distracted 
by  the  "many  thin^"  of  earth.  The  same 
character  shows  itself  in  the  historjr  of  John 
xi.  Her  grief  is  deeper  but  less  active.  Her 
first  thought  when  she  sees  the  Teacher  in 
whose  power  and  love  she  had  trusted  is  one 
of  complaint  But  tlie  great  joy  and  love 
which  her  brother's  return  to  lift  calls  up  in 
her  pour  themselves  out  in  larger  measure 
than  had  been  seen  before.  The  treasured 
alabaster  box  of  ointment  is  brought  forth 
at  the  final  feast  of  Bethany,  John  xii.  3. 

Mary,  the  Virgin.  There  is  no  person 
perhaps,  in  sacred  or  in  profane  literature, 
around  whom  so  many  legends  have  been 
srouped  as  the  Vii^gin  Mary ;  and  there  are 
few  whose  authentic  history'  is  more  concise. 
We  are  wholly  ignorant  of  the  name  and  occu- 
]>ation  of  St.  Mary's  parents.  The  evangelist 
does  not  tell  us,  and  we  cannot  know.  She 
was,  like  Joseph,  of  the  tribe  of  Jndah,  and  of 
the  lineage  or  David  (Ps.  cxxxii.  11  ;  Luke  i. 
33 ;  Rom.  i.  3).  She  had  a  sister,  named  prob- 
ably like  herself,  Mary  (John  xix.  25),  and  she 
was  connected  by  marriage  (Luke  i.  86)  with 
Elisabeth,  who  was  of  the  tribe  of  Leyi  and  of 
the  lineage  of  Aaron.  This  is  all  that  we  know 
of  her  antecedents.  In  the  summer  of  the  year 
which  is  known  as  B.C.  5,  Mary  was  living  at 
Nazareth,  probably  at  her  parents'  —  possibly 
at  her  elder  sister's^ house,  not  having  yet 
been  taken  by  Joseph  to  his  home.  She  was 
at  this  time  betrothed  to  Joseph,  and  was  there- 
fore regarded  by  the  Jewish  law  and  custom  as 
his  wire,  though  he  had  not  yet  a  husband's 
rights  over  her.  At  this  time  the  angel  Gabriel 
came  to  her  with  a  message  fVom  G^,  and  an- 
nounced to  her  that  she  was  to  be  the  mother 
of  the  long«xpected  Messiah.  The  scene  as 
well  as  the  salutation  is  yery  similar  to  that 
recounted  in  the  Book  of  Daniel  'x.  18,  19). 
Gabriel  proceeds  to  instruct  Mary  tliat  by  the 
operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  the  everlasting 
Son  of  the  Father  should  be  bom  of  her.  Ho 
further  informs  her,  perhaps  as  a  sign  by  which 
she  might  convince  nerself  that  his  prediction 
with  regard  to  herself  would  come  true,  that 
her  relative  Elisabeth  was  within  three  months 
of  being  delivered  of  a  child.  The  angel  left 
Mary,  and  she  set  off  to  ytsit  Elisabeth  either 
at  Hebron  or  Juttah  (Luke  i.  39),  where  the 
latter  lived  with  her  husband  Zacharias,  about 
twenty  miles  to  the  south  of  Jenisalem,  and 
therefore  at  a  yerv  considerable  distance  from 
Nazareth.  Immeiliately  on  her  entrance  into 
the  house,  she  was  saluted  by  Elisalwth  as  the 
mother  of  her  Lord,  and  had  eyidence  of  the 
truth  of  the  angel's  saying  with  reganl  to  her 
cousin.  She  embodied  her  feelin«^  of  exnlta- , 
tion  and  thankfulness  in  the  hvmn  known  j 
ander   the   name   of  the   Magnificat.      Tlic  1 


hymn  is  founded  on  Hannah's  song  of  thank- 
fulness (1  Sam.  ii.  I-IO).  Mary  returned 
to  Nazareth  shortly  before  the  birth  of  John 
the  Baptist,  and  continued  living  at  her  own 
home.  In  the  course  of  a  few  months,  Joseph 
became  aware  tliat  she  was  with  child,  and  de- 
termined on  giving  her  a  bill  of  divorcement, 
instead  of  yielding  her  up  to  tlie  law  to  sufftr 
the  penalty  which  ho  supposed  that  she  had 
incurred.  Being,  however,  warned  and  satis- 
fied by  an  angd  who  appeared  to  him  in  a 
dream,  he  took  her  to  his  own  house.  It  was 
soon  after  this,  as  it  would  seem,  tliat  Augus- 
tus' decree  was  promulgated,  and  Joseph  and 
Mary  travelled  to  Betlilehero  to  have  their 
names  enrolled  in  the  registers  (b.c.  4)  by 
way  of  preparation  for  the  taxing,  which, 
however,  was  not  completed  till  ten  years 
aftcnvards  (a.d.  6),  in  the  governorship  of 
Quirinus.  They  reached  Bethlehem,  and 
there  Mary  brought  forth  the  Saviour  of  the 
world,  and  humbly  laid  him  in  a  manger. 
The  visit  of  the  shepherds,  the  circumcision, 
the  adoration  of  the  wise  men,  and  the  presen- 
tation in  the  Temple,  are  rather  scenes  in  the 
life  of  Christ  than  in  that  of  his  mother.  The 
presentation  in  the  Temple  might  not  take 
place  till  forty  days  after  the  birth  of  the 
child.  The  poverty  of  St.  Mary  and  Joseph, 
it  may  be  noted,  is  shown  by  their  making  the 
offering  of  the  poor.  The  song  of  Simeon 
and  the  thanksgiving  of  Anna,  like  the  won- 
der of  the  shepherds  and  the  adoration  of  the 
magi,  only  incidentally  refer  to  Mary.  One 
passage  alone  in  Simeon's  address  is  specially 
directed  to  her:  "Yea,  a  sword  sliali  pierce 
through  thy  own  soul  also."  The  exact  pur- 
port of  these  wonls  is  doubtful. 

In  the  flight  into  Kgypt,  Mary  and  the  babe 
had  the  support  and  protection  of  Joseph,  as 
^vell  as  in  tlieir  return  from  thence,  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  on  the  death  of  Herod  the  Gruat 
(B.C.  3).  It  may  bo  that  the  holy  family  at  this 
time  took  up  their  residence  in  the  house  of 
Mary's  sister,  the  wife  of  Clopas.  Hencefor- 
ward, until  the  lieginning  of  our  Lord's  minis- 
try— 1.«.  from  B.C.  3  to  a.d.  26  — wo  may  pic- 
ture St  Mary  to  ourselves  as  living  in  Knza- 
reth,  in  a  humble  sphere  of  life.  Two  circum- 
stances alone,  so  far  as  we  know,  broke  in  on 
the  otherwise  even  flow  of  her  life.  One  of 
these  was  the  temporary  loss  of  her  Son  when 
he  remained  behind  in  Jerusalem,  a.d.  8.  The 
other  was  the  death  of  Joseph.  The  exact  date 
of  this  last  event  we  cannot  determine,  but  it 
was  probably  not  long  after  the  other.  From 
the  time  at  which  oiir  Lord's  ministry  com- 
menccfl,  St.  Mary  is  withdrawn  almost  wholly 
from  sight.  Four  times  only  is  the  veil  re- 
moved, which,  not  surely  without  a  reason,  is 
thrown  over  her.     These  four  occasions  arc,  — 

1.  The  marriage  at  Cana  of  Galilee  (John  ii.). 

2.  The  attempt  which  she  and  His  brethren  made 
"  to  speak  with  Him"  (Matt.  xii.  46 ;  Murk  iii. 
21  and  31 ;  Luke  viii.  19).  3.  The  Cruciflx- 
ion.  4.  The  days  succeeding  the  Ascension 
(Acts  i.  14).  If  to  these  we  add  two  references 
to  her,  the  first  by  her  Nazarene  fellow-citissent 
(Matt.  xiii.  54,  5.5  ;  Mark  vi.  1-3),  the  second 
by  a  woman  in  the  multitude  (Luke  xi.  27), 
we  have  specified  every  event  known  to  us  in 
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her  lifo.  It  is  notioeable  that,  on  ereiy  oocft- 
rion  of  our  Lord's  addressiiig  her,  or  speaking 
of  her,  there  is  a  soond  of  reproof  in  His  words, 
with  the  exception  of  the  uat  words  spoken  to 
her  from  the  cross. 

1.  The  marriage  at  Cana  in  Galilee   took 
place  in  the  three  months  which  intervened  be-  j 
tween  the  baptism  of  Christ  and  the  panover 
of  the  jear  27.     When  Jesus  was  found  bjr  his  ' 
mother  and  Joseph  in  the  Temple  in  the  year 
8,  we  find  him  repudiating  the  name  of  "  fin- ! 
tber"  as  applied  to  Joseph  (Luke  ii.  48,  49).  ! 
Now,  in  like  manner,  at  His  first  miracle  which  ' 
inaugurates  His  ministrj.  He  solemnljr  with- 
draws Himself  from  the  authority  of  His  earth- 
ly mother. 

2.  Capemanm  (John  ii.  12)  and  Naxareth 
(Matt.  iT.  13,  xiii.  54 ;   Mark  vi.  1 )  appear  to 
have  been  the  residence  of  St.  Mary  for  a  con- 
siderable period.    The  next  time  that  she  is 
brought  before  us  we  find  her  at  Capemanm. 
It  is  the  autumn  of  the  year  28,  more  than  a 
year  and  a  half  after  the  miracle  wrought  at 
the  marriage-feast  in   Cana.     Maiy  was  still  I 
living  with  her  sister,  and  her  nephews  and  I 
nieces,  James,  Joses,  Simon,  Jude,  and  their  I 
three  sisters  (Matt.  xiii.  55) ;  and  she  and  they 
heard  of  the  toils  which  He  was  undeigoing, 
and  they  understood  that  He  was  denying  Him- ' 
self  ertrj  relaxation  from  His  labors.    Their 
human  auction  conquered  their  faith.    They 
therefore  sent  a  message,  begging  Him  to  al- 
low them  to  speak  to  Him.  Again  He  reproves. 
Again  He  refuses  to  admit  any  authority  on 
the  part  of  His  relatives,  or  any  privilege  on 
account  of  their  relationship. 

3.  The  next  scene  in  St  Mary's  life  brings 
us  to  the  foot  of  the  cross.  She  was  standing 
there  with  her  sister  Maiy  and  Mary  Magda- 
lene, and  Salome,  and  other  women,  having  no 
doubt  followed  her  Son  as  she  was  able  through- 
out the  terrible  rooming  of  Good  Friday.  It 
was  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and 
He  was  about  to  give  up  His  spirit.  Standing 
near  the  company  of  the  women  was  St.  John ; 
and,  with  almost  His  last  words,  Christ  com- 
mended His  mother  to  the  care  of  him  who  had 
home  the  name  of  the  disciple  whom  Jesus 
loved.  "  Woman,  behold  thy  son."  And  from 
that  hour  St.  John  assures  ns  that  he  took  her 
to  his  own  abode. 

4.  A  veil  is  drawn  over  her  sorrow  and  over 
her  joj  which  .-raooeeded  that  sorrow.  Medieval 
imagination  lias  supposed,  but  Scripture  does 
not  state,  that  her  Son  appeared  to  Mary  after 
His  resurrection  from  the  dead.  She  was 
doubtless  living  at  Jerusalem  with  John,  cher- 
ished with  the  tcndemess  which  her  tender  soul 
would  have  specially  needed,  and  which  un- 
doubtedly she  fiound  pre-eminently  in  St  John. 
We  have  no  record  of  her  presence  at  the  As- 
cension, or  at  the  descent  or  the  Holy  Spirit  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost.  What  we  do  reaa  of  her 
is,  that  she  remained  steadfast  in  prayer  in  the 
upper  room  at  Jerasalem  with  Mary  Magdalene 
and  Salome,  and  those  known  as  the  Lord's 
brothers  and  the  apostles.  This  is  the  last 
Tiew  that  we  have  of  her.  Holy  Scripture 
leaves  her  engaged  in  prayer.  From  this  point 
forwards  we  Know  nothing  of  her.  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  rest  of  her  life  was  spent  in  Jera- 


salem with  St  John  (see  Epiph.  Har.  78). 
According  to  one  traditioa,  the  beloved  disciple 
would  not  leave  Palestine  until  she  had  expired 
in  his  arms.  Other  traditions  make  hCT  jour- 
ney with  St  John  to  Ephesus,  and  there  die  in 
extreme  old  age. 

5.  The  ckaraeUr  of  St  Maiy  b  not  drawn  by 
any  of  the  evangdists ;  but  some  of  its  linea- 
ments are  incidentallv  manifested  in  the  frag- 
mentary record  whicli  is  given  of  her.  It  is 
clear  fix»m  St  Luke's  account,  though,  without 
any  such  intimation,  we  might  rest  assured  of 
the  fret,  that  her  youth  had  been  spent  in  the 
study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  that  she  had 
set  before  her  the  example  of  the  holy  women 
of  the  Old  Testament  as  her  model.  This 
would  appear  from  the  Magi^ficai  (Luke  i.  46). 
Her  faitn  and  humility  exhibit  themselves  in 
her  immediate  surrender  of  herself  to  the  divine 
will,  though  ignorant  how  that  will  should  be 
accomplished  (Luke  i.  38);  her  energy  and 
earnestness,  in  her  joumev  from  Nasareth  to 
Hebron  (Luke  i.  39) ;  her  happy  thankfulness, 
in  her  song  of  joy  (Luke  i.  48) ;  her  silent  mus- 
ing thonghtfnlness,  in  her  pondering  over  the 
shepherds'  visit  (Luke  ii.  19) ;  and  in  her  keep- 
ing her  Son's  words  in  her  heart  (Luke  u.  51), 
though  she  could  not  fully  understand  their 
import  In  a  word,  so  far  as  St  Mary  is  por- 
trayed to  ns  in  Scripture,  she  is,  as  we  should 
have  expected,  the  most  tender,  the  most  frith- 
fnl,  hun^ble,  patient,  and  loving  of  women,  but 
a  womat^  still . 

We  do  not  enter  into  the  theological  bear- 
ings of  the  worship  of  Ifaiy ;  but  we  shall  have 
left  our  task  incomplete  if  we  do  not  add  a  short 
historical  sketch  jf  the  origin,  progress,  and 
present  state  of  the  devotion  to  her.  What  was 
Its  origin  ?  Certainly  not  the  Bible.  There  is 
not  a  word  there  from  which  it  eould  be  in- 
ferred ;  nor  in  the  Cibeds ;  nor  in  the  Fathen 
of  the  firet  five  centuries.  Whence,  then,  did 
it  arise  ?  There  is  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  that 
the  ori^  of  the  worship  of  St  Maiy  b  to  be 
found  m  the  apocryphai  legends  of*  her  birth 
and  of  her  deatn.  There  we  find  the  germ  of 
what  afterwards  expanded  into  its  present  por- 
tentous proportions.  Some  of  the  legends  of 
luer  birth  are  as  early  as  the  2d  or  3d  oen« 
tury.  They  were  the  production  of  the  Gnos- 
tics, and  were  unanimously  and  firmly  rejected 
bv  the  Church  of  the  first  five  oentnnes  as  frb- 
mons  and  hcaretical.  Down  to  the  time  of  the 
Nestorian  oontroversy,  the  cMtbu  of  the  Blessed 
Viigin  would  appear  to  have  been  wholly  ex- 
ternal to  the  Chnreh,  and  to  have  been  regarded 
as  heretical.  But  the  Nestorian  controversies 
produced  a  great  change  of  sentiment  in  men's 
minds.  Nestorius  had  maintained,  or  at  least 
it  was  the  tendency  of  Nestorianism  to  main- 
tain, not  only  that  our  Lord  had  two  natures, 
the  divine  and  the  human  (which  was  right), 
but  also  that  He  was  tT«o  p^sons,  in  such  sort 
that  the  child  bom  of  Maty  was  not  divine,  but 
merely  an  ordinary  human  being,  nntO  the 
divinity  subsequently  united  itsdf  to  Him. 
This  was  condemned  by  the  Council  of  Ephe- 
sus in  the  year  431 ;  and  the  title  Osoracor, 
loosel  V  translated  "  Mother  of  God,"  was  sanc- 
tioned. The  object  of  the  Council  and  of  the 
\  Anti-Nestorians  was  in  no  sense  to  add  hoaoi 
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to  the  mother,  bat  to  maintain  the  true  doc- 
trine with  respect  to  the  Son.  Nevertheless 
the  result  was  to  magnify  the  mother,  and,  after 
a  time,  at  the  expense  of  the  Son.  The  le- 
gends too  were  no  longer  treated  so  roughly  as 
before.  The  Gnostics  were  not  now  objects  of 
dread.  Ncstorians,  and  afterwards  Iconoclasts, 
were  objects  of  hatred.  From  this  time,  the 
worship  of  St.  Mary  grew  apace.  We  learn 
the  present  state  of  the  relic^ious  regard  in 
which  she  is  held  throughout  the  south  of  Eu- 
rope from  St.  Alfonso  de'  Liguori,  whose  ever^ 
word  \i  vouched  for  by  the  whole  weight  of  his 
Church's  authority.  Thus  in  the  worship  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  there  are  two  distinctly- 
marked  periods.  The  first  is  that  which  com- 
mences with  the  apostolic  times,  and  brin^is  us 
down  to  the  close  of  the  century  in  which  the 
Council  of  Ephesus  was  held,  during  which 
time  the  worship  of  Mary  was  wholly  ex- 
ternal to  the  Church,  and  was  regarded  by  the 
Church  as  heretical,  and  confined  to  Gnostic 
and  CoUyridian  heretics.  The  second  period 
commences  with  the  6th  century,  when  it  be- 
gan to  spread  within  the  Church ;  and,  in  snito 
of  the  shock  given  it  by  the  Reformation,  has 
continued  to  spread,  and  is  spreading  still. 

Maury,  a  lloman  Christian  who  is  greeted 
by  St.  raul  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans  fxvi. 
6)  as  having  toiled  hard  for  him.  Nothing 
more  is  known  of  her. 

Mas'alothy  a  place  in  Arbela,  which  Bac- 
chiilcs  and  Alcimus,  the  two  generals  of  De- 
m.;trius,  beseigcd  and  took  with  great  slaughter 
on  their  way  m>m  the  north  to  Gil^  ( 1  Mace, 
ix.  2).  The  name  Masaloth  is  omitted  by  Jo- 
scphus,  nor  has  any  trace  of  it  been  since 
discovered;  but  the  word  may,  as  Robinson 
suggests,  have  originally  signiAed  the  "  stops  " 
or  *'  terraces."  In  that  case  it  was  probably  a 
name  given  to  the  remarkable  caverns  still  ex- 
isting on  the  northern  side  of  the  same  Wady, 
and  now  called  Kula*at  Ibn  3fa'a/i.    Ap. 

Mas'chil.  The  title  of  thirteen  psalms; 
xxxii.,  xlii.,  xliv.,  xlv.,  lii.-lv.,  Ixxiv.,  fxxviii., 
Ixxxviii.,  Ixxxix.,  cxlii.  In  the  psalm  in  which 
it  first  occurs  as  a  title,  the  root  of  the  word  is 
found  in  another  form  (Ps.  xxxii.  8),  "  I  will 
inatruei  thee,"  from  which  circumstance,  it  has 
been  inferred,  the  title  was  applied  to  the  whole 
pmlm  as  didactic.  But  since  "Maschil"  is 
affixed  to  many  psalms  which  would  scarcely 
be  classed  as  oidactic,  Gesenius  (or  rather 
Roediger)  explains  it  as  denoting  "  any  sacred 
song,  relating  to  divine  things,  whose  end  it 
was  to  promote  wisdom  and  piety."  Ewald  re- 
gards rs.  xlvii.  7  (A.  V.  "  sing  ye  praises  with 
undersUuiding:"  Ucb.  nuuchilj  as  the  key  to 
the  meaning  of  Maschil,  which  in  his  opinion  is 
a  musical  term,  denoting  a  melody  requiring 
great  skill  in  its  execution.  The  objection  to 
the  explanation  of  RcBdigcr  is,  that  it  is  want- 
ing in  precision,  and  would  allow  the  term 
"  Maschil "  to  be  applied  to  every  psalm  in  the 
Psalter.  The  suggestion  of  Ewald  has  most  to 
commend  it. 

Mash,  one  of  the  sons  of  Aram  (Gen.  x. 
23).  In  1  Chr.  i.  17,  the  name  appears  as 
Mcshech.  As  to  the  geographical  position  of 
Mash,  Joscphus  connects  the  name  with  Mesme 
in  Lower  Babylonia,  on  the  shores  of  the  Per- 
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sian  Gulf.  The  more  probable  opinion  is  thai 
which  has  been  adopted  b^  Bochart  and  others, 
—  that  the  name  Mash  is  represented  by  the 
Mom  Manus  of  classical  writers,  a  range  which 
forms  the  northern  boundary  of  Mesopotamia, 
between  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  Kalisdh 
connects  the  names  of  Mash  and  Myna :  this  is, 
to  say  the  least,  extremely  doubtful. 

Mash'al.  The  same  as  Misheal  or  Mishal 
(1  Chr.  vi.  74). 

Masi'as,  one  of  the  servants  of  Solomon, 
whose  descendants  returned  with  Zorobabel 
(1  Esd.  V.  34).    Ap. 

Mas'man.  Tnis  name  occurs  for  Shem- 
AiAH  in  1  Esd.  viii.  43  (comp.  Ezr.  viii.  16). 
Ap. 

Masora.    [Old  Testament.] 

Mas'pha.  1.  A  place  opposite  to  Jen»- 
salem,  at  which  Jndas  Maccabseus  and  his 
followers  assembled  themselves  to  bewail  the 
desolation  of  the  city  and  the  sanctuary  ( 1  Mace, 
iii.  46).  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  identical 
with  MizPEH  of  Benjamin. — 2.  One  of  the 
cities  which  were  taken  from  the  Ammonites 
by  Jndas  Maccabasus  in  his  campaign  on  the 
east  of  Jordan  (I  Mace.  v.  35).  It  is  probably 
the  ancient  city  of  Mizpeh  of  Gilead.    Ap. 

Mas'rekan,  an  ancient  place,  the  native 
spot  of  Samlah,  one  of  the  old  kings  of  the 
Edomites  (Gen.  xxxvi.  36;  1  Chr.  i.  47). 
Schwarz  (215)  mentions  a  site  called  Et^ 
Afasrak,  a  few  miles  south  of  Petra.  He  prob- 
ably refers  to  the  place  marked  Ain  Mqfrak  in 
Palmer's  Map,  ana  Ain  d-Usdaka  in  Kiepert's. 

Mas'sa,  a  son  of  Ishmael  (Gren.  xxv.  14; 
1  Chr.  i.  30).  His  descendants  were  not  im* 
probably  the  Mctaam^  who  are  placed  by  Ptole- 
my in  the  east  of  Arabia,  near  the  borders  of 
Babylonia. 

Mas'sahy  i.e.  **  temptation/'  a  name  given 
to  the  spot,  also  called  Mbribah,  where  the 
Israelites  tempted  Jehovah  (Ex.  xvi  7;  Ps. 
xcv.  8,  9 ;  Heo.  iii.  8). 

Massi'as  »  Maaseiah  3  (l  Esd.  ix.  22; 
comp.  Ezr.  x.  22).    Ap. 

Massi'as.  The  same  as  Masseiah  20, 
!  the  ancestor  of  Baruch  (Bar.  i.  1).  Ap. 
I  Mastio-Tree  occurs  only  in  the  Apoc- 
rypha (Susan,  ver.  54),  where  the  margin  of 
the  A.  y .  has  lentisk.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  Greek  work  is  correctly  rendered,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  the  description  of  it  by  Theophrav- 
tns,  Pliny,  Dioscorides,  and  other  writers.  The 
fra£^nt  resin  known  in  the  arts  as  *'  mastic," 
and  which  is  obtained  by  incisions  made  in  the 
trunk  in  the  month  of  August,  is  the  produce 
of  this  tree,  whose  scientific  name  is  jPistacia 
lentiscus.  It  is  used  with  us  to  strengthen  the 
teeth  and  gums,  and  was  so  applied  by  the 
ancients,  by  whom  it  was  much  prized  on  this 
account,  and  for  its  many  supposed  medical 
virtues.  Both  Pliny  and  Dioscorides  state  that 
the  best  mastic  comes  from  Chios.  Tonme- 
fort  has  given  a  full  and  ver^  interesting  ac« 
count  of  the  lentisks  or  mastic  plants  of  Scio 
(Chios).  The  Pistaa'a  leMisrm  is  common  on 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  According 
to  Strand  {Flor.  PalnM,  No.  559)  it  has  been 
observed  at  Joppa,  both  by  Rauwolf  and  Po> 
cocke.  The  mastio-tree  belongs  to  the  natural 
order  AnacanUacem. 
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MhMo  (l>i>UI<I  l««™>.  -  «M  p.  BA 

UBthaiii'aB  =  MATTAiiiAH,  ■  descendant 
«f  Pahath-Moab  {1  Esd.  ix.  31 ;  comp.  Eir.  s. 
30).    Ap, 

Mataa'sala '^  HKTnirsELAH,   the  con  of 

Enoch  (Lukoiii.  37). 

BEftt'red,  >  dnughtcr  of  Mczahab,  and 
mother  or  Mchctubcl,  who  was  wife  of  Hadar 
(ornaJail)orraa,  lung;orEdoni(Gen.  xxxTi. 
39;  1  Chr.  i.  B0|. 

MElfrL  a  fainily  of  the  tribe  or  BcTyamin, 
to  which  Saol  tho  king  of  Jsi-ael  belonged  (I 
Sam.  X.  SI). 

Mat'tan.  1.  Tho  priest  of  Baal  (lain  be- 
fore bia  altan  in  the  idol  temple  at  Jcniealcin 
(2  K.  xi.  18;  2  Chr.  xxLii.  17).  He  probably 
accompanied  Athaliah  from  Smnaria.  —  2.  The 
folhcrofShephatioh  (Jer.  jixxviii.  I). 

MOf  tanah,  a  station  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  wanderinffs  of  tho  Israelites  (Num.  xii.  18, 
19).  It  lay  next  beyond  tho  well,  or  Beer,  and 
between  it  and  Nahnliel;  Nahaliel  azai"  bein;> 
but  one  daj-'a  journey  from  the  Bamoth  or 
height!  of  Moab.  Mattanah  was  therefore  prob- 
ably situated  to  the  S.  E.  of  tho  Dead  Sea; 
but  no  name  like  it  appears  to  hare  been  yet 
discovered. 

Mattani'ah.  1.  The  ori^tinal  name  of 
ZcJekinb  kinj;  of  Jiidah,  which  was  chunked 
whtn  Ncbuchadnciiar  plai^  him  on  the  throne 
instead  of  his  nephew  Jchoiaehin  [2  K.  xxiv. 
17).  — 3.  A  Lcvite  singer  of  the  sons  of  Asaph 
(I  Chr.  ix.  IS).  He  is  described  as  the  son  of 
Micali,  Micha  (Neh.  xi.  17).  or  Michaiah  (Neh. 
xii.  3S),  and  after  the  return  from  Babylon 
liyed  in  ihn  villafteB  of  the  Netopbiithites  ( 1  Chr. 
Ix.  ISj  or  Netophathi  (Neh.  xil.  28),  which  tlio 
*in;;en  hod  bnilt  in  the  neif^hborhood  of  Je- 
rusalem (Xoh.  xii.  39).  As  leader  of  the 
Temple  rhoir  after  its  restoration  (Neh.  xl.  17, 
xii.  8).  in  the  time  ofNchcmiah.  he  took  part  in 
the  mnsieal  seiTice  which  accompanied  the 
deilieation  of  iho  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  xii. 
SS,.1S).  We  And  him  araonp  Iho  Leritesof  the 
aemnd  rank.  "  keeprra  of  the  ihreshoids,"  an 
offic*  which  fbll  lo  the  singers  (comp.  1  Chr. 
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XT.  18,  21 ).  —  3.  A  descendant  of  Asaph,  anS 
ancestor  of  Jahaziel  the  Levite  in  the  reign  of 
Jehoshapliat  (2  Chr.  xx.  14).  —4.  One  of  tlib 
sons  of  Elam  (Ezr.  x.  26).  — 5.  One  of  the 
sons  of  Zattu  (Kzr.  x.  ST).  — Q.  A  descendant 
of  Pahath-Moab  (Esr.  x.  30).  — And  7.  One 
of  the  sous  of  Bani  (Eir.  x.  37),  who  aU  pm 
away  their  foreipi  wives  at  Ezra's  command.  — 
8.  A  Levite,  fkuicr  of  Zaccur,  and  ancestor  of 
Hanan  the  under-treasurer  who  had  charge  of 
the  offerinffB  for  the  Levitea  in  the  time  or  Ke- 
hemiah  (Neh.  xiii.  13).  — 9.  One  of  the  four 
teen  sons  of  Heman,  whose  office  it  was  to  blow 
the  boms  in  the  Temple  service  at  appointed 
by  David  (1  Chr.  xw.  4,  16).  — 10.  A  de- 
scendant of  Asaph,  the  Levite  minstrel,  who 
assisted  in  the  puril!caiion  of  the  Temple  in  the 
leign  of  Hczekiah  (S  Chr.  xxix.  13). 

ICat'tatba,  the  son  of  Kachan,  and  grand- 
son of  David  in  the  genealogy  of  oar  Lord 
(Lukoiii.  31). 

Uaftatluh,  a  descendant  of  Hashnm,  who 

rut  away  his  foreign  wife  in  ibc  dme  of  Em 
Ezr.  X.  33). 

Mattathi'as.  1.  -^  Hattitbiah,  who 
stood  at  Ezra's  right  hand  when  he  read  the 
law  to  the  people  (1  Esd.  ix.  43  ;  comp.  Keh. 
viii.  4). —  a.  The  father  of  the  Maccabeea 
(1  Mace.  ii.  1,  14,  16,  17,  19,  24,37,39,45,49, 
xiv.99j.  — 3.  ThcsonDrAbsalom,aDd  brother 
orJosATHAliI4(l  Mace.  xi.  70,  xiii.  11).  — 4. 
The  son  of  Simon  Maccabeus,  who  was  trcach' 
eroualy  murdered,  together  with  his  fcther  and 
brother,  in  the  fortress  of  Docus,  by  Ptolemciu 
thesonoFAbubua(iMacc.Kvi.i4).  — 6.  On* 

of  the  three  envoys  sent  by  Nicanor  to  treat 
with  Judas  Maccabieus  (2  Mace.  xiv.  19).     Ap. 

Hattatlii'as.  1.  Son  of  Amos  in  the 
ccncaloey  of  Jesns  Christ  (Luke  iii,  E5).  — 2. 
Son  of  Semei,  in  the  same  catalogue  (Luke  iii. 
26). 

Mattona'i.  1.  One  of  the  family  of  Ba- 
shum,  who  in  the  lime  of  Ezra  had  married  a 
forcif^  wife  (Ezr.  x.  33).  — 2.  A  dcscendani  of 
Bani,  who  put  away  his  foreign  wife  at  Ezra's 
command  (Ezr.  x.  37).  —  3.  A  priest  in  the 
days  of  Join  kim  the  son  of  Joshua  (Neh.  xii.  19). 

Met'thas,  the  son  of  Elcazar,  and  grand- 
fothcr  of  Joseph  "  thehushnud  of  Mary"  (Matt 
i.  IS).  He  occupies  the  same  place  in  tho  gen- 
ealogy OS  Matthat  in  Luke  iii.  34,  with  wbiun 
iucleca  he  is  pnibahly  identical. 

Matthoni'U  =  Mattaviab,  one  of  the 
descendants  of  Elam  (1  Esd.  ix.  S7;  comp. 
Ezr.  X.  26).     Ap. 

Mat'thftt.  1.  Son  of  Levi  and  grvnd&ther 
of  Joseph,  acconliug  lo  the  genealogy  of  Lake 
(iii.  24).  —  2.  Alsotiiesonof  a  Levi,  and  ■  pro- 
genitor of  Joseph  (Luke  iii.  29). 

Mattbelaa  =  Maaheiah  l  (l  Esd.  bt.  19 ; 
comp.  Ezr.  x.  18).    Ap. 

Mat'theW.  Matthew  the  apostle  and  traD- 
gelist  is  the  same  as  Levi  (Luke  t.  97-29)  the 
son  of  a  certain  Alphsus  (Mark  ii.  14).  HU 
call  to  be  an  apostle  is  related  by  all  three  evan- 
gelists in  the  same  words,  except  that  Matthew 
(ix.  9)  |.'ives  the  former,  and  Mark  (ii.  14)  and 
Luke  [v.  27)  the  latter  name.     The  publicans. 

Siroperly  so  called  (publfcani],  were  persons  who 
nrmed  the  Roman  taxes,  and  they  were  nanaJIv, 
in  later  times,  Roman  knights,  and  penona  a 
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wealth  and  credit.  Thej  employed  under  them 
inferior  officers,  natives  of  tne  province  where 
the  taxes  were  collected,  called  properly  pofti- 
toreSf  to  which  class  Matthew  no  donbt  belonged. 
Eusebios  mentions  that,  after  our  Lord's  ascen- 
sion, Matthew  preached  in  Judsea  (some  add  for 
fifteen  years),  and  then  went  to  foreign  nations. 
To  theMot  of  Matthew  it  fell  to  visit  Ethiopia, 
says  Socrates  Scholasticus.  But  Ambrose  says 
that  God  opened  to  him  the  country  of  the  Per- 
sians; Isidore  the  Macedonians ;  and  others  the 
Pardiians,  the  Medes,  the  Persians  of  the  Eu- 
phrates. Nothing  whatever  is  really  known. 
Heracleon,  the  disciple  of  Valentin  us,  describes 
him  as  dyine  a  natural  death,  which  Clement, 
Origen,  and  TertuUian  seem  to  accept :  the  tra- 
dition that  he  died  a  martyr,  be  it  true  or  false, 
came  in  afterwards. 

Matthew,  Gospel  of.  The  Gospel  which 
bears  the  name  of  St.  Matthew  was  written  by 
the  apostle,  according  to  the  testimony  of  all 
antiquity.  I.  Language  in  which  it  was  ftnt 
written,  —  We  are  told  on  the  authori^  of  Pa- 

Sias,  LvniBus,  Pantsnus,  Origen,  Ensebins, 
Ipiphanius,  Jerome,  and  many  other  Fathers, 
that  the  Gospel  was  first  written  in  Hebrew,  t.«. 
in  the  vernacular  langua^  of  Palestine,  the 
Aramaic,  a.  Papias  of  Hierapolis  (who  flour- 
ished in  the  first  tialf  of  the  2d  century)  says, 
**  Matthew  wrote  the  divine  oracles  in  the  He- 
brew dialect ;  and  each  interpreted  them  as  ho 
was  able."  h,  Irenseus  says  (lii.  1 ),  that "  whilst 
Peter  and  Paul  were  preaching  at  Rome  and 
founding  the  Church,  Matthew  put  forth  his 
written  Gospel  amongst  the  Hebrews  in  their 
own  dialect.  c.  According  to  Ensebius,  Pan- 
taenus  "  is  reported  to  have  gone  to  the  Indians, 
where  it  is  said  that  he  found  the  Gospel  of 
Matthew  already  among  some  who  had  the 
knowledge  of  Christ  there,  to  whom  Bartholo- 
mew, one  of  the  apostles,  had  preached,  and  left 
them  the  Gospel  or  Matthew  written  in  Hebrew, 
which  was  preserved  till  the  time  referred  to." 
This  story  re-appears  in  two  different  fbrms : — 
Jerome  and  Ruffinus  say  that  Pantaenus  brought 
hack  with  him  this  He'brew  Gospel ;  and  Ni- 
ccphorus  asserts  that  Bartholomew  dictated  the 
Gospel  of  Matthew  to  the  inhabitants  of  that 
country,  d.  Ori^n  says,  "  As  I  have  learnt  by 
tradition  concerning  the  four  Gospels,  which 
alone  are  received  without  dispute  by  the  Church 
of  God  under  heaven  :  the  first  was  written  by 
St.  Matthew,  once  a  tax-gatherer,  afterwards 
an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  published  it  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Jewish  converts,  composed  in 
the  Hebrew  language."  e.  Eusebins  (^.  £^.  iii. 
24)  gives  as  his  own  opinion  the  following: 
"  Matthew  having  first  preached  to  the  Hebrews, 
delivered  to  them,  when  he  was  preparing  to 
depart  to  other  countries,  his  GospHsl,  composed 
in  their  native  language."  Other  passages  to 
the  same  efibct  occur  in  Cyril,  Epiphanius, 
Hieronymus,  who  mentions  tne  Hebrew  origi- 
nal in  seven  places  at  least  of  his  works,  and 
from  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  Chrvsostom,  Au- 
gustine, and  other  later  writers.  From  all  these, 
there  is  no  donbt  that  the  old  opinion  was,  that 
Matthew  wrote  in  the  Hebrew  langua^.  So 
fkr  all  the  testimony  is  for  a  Hebrew  original. 

But  there  are  arguments  of  no  mean  weight 
11)  favor  of  tlio  Greek.    1.  The  quotations  from 


the  O.  T.  in  this  Gospel  are  of  two  kinds :  thoM 
introduced  into  the  narrative  to  point  out  the 
fulfilment  of  prophecies,  &c. ;  and  those  where, 
in  the  course  of  tne  narrative,  the  persons  intro- 
duced, and  especially  our  Lord  Himself,  make 
use  of  O.  T.  quotations.  Between  these  two 
classes,  a  difierence  of  treatment  is  observable. 
In  the  latter  class,  where  the  citations  occur  in 
discourses,  the  Septuagint  version  is  followed. 
The  Quotations  in  the  narrative,  however,  do 
not  follow  the  Septuagint,  but  appear  to  be  a 
translation  from  the  Hebrew  text.  A  mere 
translator  could  not  have  done  this.  But  an 
independent  writer,  using  the  Greek  tongue,  and 
wishing  to  conform  his  narrative  to  the  oral 
teaching  of  the  apostles,  might  have  used  for 
the  (^notations  the  well-known  Greek  O.  T.  used 
by  his  colleagues.  2.  But  this  difflcultjr  is  to 
be  got  over  by  assuming  a  high  authority^  for 
this  translation,  as  thougn  made  by  an  inspired 
writer ;  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  this  writer 
was  Matthew  hifnself,  or  at  least  that  he  directed 
it,  or  that  it  was  some  other  apostle,  or  James 
the  bro.ther  of  the  Lord,  or  John,  or  the  general 
body  of  the  apostles,  or  that  two  disciples  of  St 
Matthew  wrote,  from  him,  the  one  in  Aramaic 
and  the  other  in  Greek !  3.  The  original  He- 
brew, of  which  so  many  speak,  no  one  of  the 
witnesses  ever  saw  (Jerome  is  no  exception); 
and  so  little  store  has  the  Church  set  upon  it, 
that  it  has  utterly  perished.  4.  It  is  certain 
that  a  gospel,  not  tne  same  as  our  canonical 
Matthew,  sometimes  usurped  the  apostle's 
name ;  and  some  of  the  witnesses  we  have  quoted 
appear  to  have  referred  to  this  in  one  or  other 
of  its  various  forms  or  names.  The  Nazarenes 
and  Ebionites  possessed  each  a  modification  of 
the  same  gospel,  which  no  doubt  each  altered 
more  and  more  as  their  tenets  diveiged,  and 
which  bore  various  names  —  the  Gospel  of  the 
Twelve  Apostles,  the  Gospel  according  to  the 
Hebrews,  the  Gospel  of  !reter,  or  the  Gospel 
according  to  Matthew.  Enough  is  known  to 
decide  that  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews 
was  not  identical  with  our  Gospel  of  Matthew ; 
but  it  had  many  points  of  resemblance  to  the 
synoptical  Gospels,  and  especially  to  Matthew. 
Is  it  impossible  that  when  the  Hebrew  Matthew 
is  spoken  of,  this  questionable  document,  the 
Gospel  of  the  Hebrews,  was  really  referred  to  1 
All  that  is  certain  is,  that  Nazarenes  or  Ebi- 
onites, or  both,  boasted  that  they  possessed  the 
original  Gospel  of  Matthew.  Jeiome  is  the 
exception ;  and  him  we  can  convict  of  the  very 
mistake  of  confounding  the  two,  and  almost  on 
his  own  confession. 

U.  Style  and  Diction.  —  1 .  Matthew  uses  the 
expression,  "  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which 
was  spoken  of  the  Lord  by  the  prophet"  (i.  22, 
ii.  15).  In  ii.  5,  and  in  later  passages  of  Matt., 
it  is  abbreviated  (ii.  17,  iii.  3,  iv.  14,  viii.  17, 
xii.  17,  xiii.  14,  35,  xxi.  4,  xxvi.  56,  xxvii.  9). 

2.  The  reference  to  the  Messiah  under  the  name 
"Son  of  David"  occurs  in  Matthew  eight 
times,  and  three  times  each  in  Mark  and  Luke. 

3.  Jerusalem  is  called  "  the  hol^  city,"  "  the 
holy  place  "  (iv.  5,  xxiv.  15,  xxvii.  55).  4.  The 
expression  awreXeta  roif  alcjvog  is  used  five 
times ;  in  the  rest  of  the  N.  T.  only  once,  in 
Ep.  to  Hebrews.  5.  The  phrase  "  kingdom  of 
heaven,"  about  thirty-three  times ;  other  writers 
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use  "  kingdom  uf  God,"  which  is  foand  also  in 
Matthew.  6.  "  Heavenly'  Father,"  used  about 
six  times,  and  "  Father  m  heaven  *'  about  six- 
teen, and  without  explanation,  point  to  the 
Jewish  mode  of  speakmg  in  this  Gospel.  For 
other   more  minute  verbal   peculiarities,    see 

IIL  Ciiatioru  from  0.  T,  —  The  following 
list  is  nearly  complete :  — 


Hatt 

L3S. 

U.  6. 

1ft. 

18. 

UL  «. 

ty.   4. 

6. 

7. 

10. 

16. 

▼.   A. 

21. 

n. 

81. 

n. 

». 

42. 

vUl.   4. 

17. 

Iz.18. 

Z.3S. 

zl.  b. 

10. 

14. 

94L   I. 

6. 

7. 

18 

40. 

42. 
ZULU. 

tb, 
zv.   4. 


!■.  vll.  14. 
Mlc.  V.  2. 
Hos.  zi.  1. 

er.  zxzl.  Ift. 
Is.  zl.  S. 
Dent  viU.  S. 
pR.  xcl.  11. 
Deat  vi.  16. 
Deut  vl.  IS. 
Is.  Ylil.  22.  Iz.  1. 
Pt.  xxzvU.  U. 
Ex.  zz.  IS. 
£z.  zz.  14. 
Deat  zzlT.  1. 
LeviL  zlz.  12; 

DeatzxliL2a. 
£z.  zxL  24. 
Lev.  xlx.  1& 
Lev.  xlv.  2. 
U.  nil.  4. 
Hos.  vi.  8. 
Mlc.  vll.  & 
Iniah  zzzT.  5, 

zxix.  18. 
Mai.  lii.  1. 
Mai.  Iv.  ft. 
1  Sun.  zxL  6. 
l^um.  zzvUL  9 

Hos.  vi.  8. 
Is.  zlU.  1. 
Jon.  i.  17. 
1 K.  z.  L 
Is.  vi.  9. 
Ps.  IxzvUl.  2. 
£z.  zz.  12,  zzL 
17. 


Matt 

zv.   S. 

zvU.   2. 

11. 

zvlii.  1ft. 

zlz.  4. 

ft. 

7. 

18. 

zzl.   ft. 

9. 

U. 

16. 
42. 

zzU.«! 
S2. 
S7. 
88. 

44. 

zzUi.Sft. 

S& 


zzlv.  19. 

29. 

S7. 
zzvl.  81. 

08. 

84. 
ZZVii.    9. 

S5. 

48. 

48. 


Is.  zziz.  IS. 
£z.  zxzlv.  29. 
Mai.  ill.  1,  iv.  ft. 
Lev.  ziz.  17  ( ?). 
Uen.  i.  27 
Gen.  IL  24. 
Deut  zzlv.  1. 
£z.  zz.li ;  Lev. 

ziz.  IH. 
Zech.  iz.  9. 
Ps.  czviil.  2ft. 
Is.  Ivl.  7;  Jer. 

▼11.  II. 
Pa.  vlii.  2. 
Ps.  cxvlil.  22. 
Is.  viii.  14. 
Deut.  zzv.  ft. 
£z.  Ui.  8. 
Deut  vi.  ft. 
Lev.  zlz.  1& 
Ps.  cz.  1. 
Gen.    Iv.  8 ;  2 

Chr.  zzlv.  21. 
Ps.Ixiz.2ft(?); 
Jer.  zil.  7,zzll. 

ft(?). 
Ps.  czviU.  28. 
Dan.  iz.  27. 
Is.  zlll.  10. 
Gen.  vl.  11. 
Zech.  ziil.  7. 
Gen.  iz.8(?). 
Dan.  vll.  IS. 
Zech.  xl.  IS. 
Ph.  zzll.  18. 
Ps.  xzU.  8. 
Ps.  xzU.  1. 


IV.  (xemiineMsa  of  the  Gospd.  —  Some  crit- 
ics, admitting  the  apostolic  antiquity  of  a  part 
of  the  Gospd,  apply  to  St.  Matthew  as  they  do 
to  St.  Luke  the  gratuitous  supposition  of  a 
later  editor  or  compiler,  who,  by  augmenting 
and  altering  the  earlier  document,  produced  our 
present  Gospel.  We  are  asked  to  believe  that 
m  the  2d  century,  for  two  or  more  of  the  Gos- 
pels, new  works,  differing  from  them  both  in 
matter  and  compass,  were  substituted,  and  that, 
about  the  end  of  the  2d  century,  our  present 
Gospels  were  adopted  by  authority  to  ^e  ex- 
clusion of  all  others,  and  that  henceforth  the 
copies  of  the  older  works  entirely  disappeared. 
Passages  from  St  Matthew  are  Quoted  by  Jus- 
tin Martyr,  by  the  author  of  the  letter  to  Diog- 
netus,  by  Hegesippus,  Irenseus,  Tatian,  Athe- 
nagoras,  Theophilus,  Clement,  Tertullian,  and 
Origen.  It  is  not  merely  from  the  matter  but 
the  manner  of  the  quotations,  from  the  calm 
appeal  as  to  a  settled  authority,  iVx>m  the  ab- 
sence of  all  hints  of  doubt,  that  we  regard  it  as 
proved  that  the  book  we  possess  had  not  been 
the  subject  of  any  sudden  change.  The  cita- 
tions of  Justin  Mart}T,  very  important  for  this 
subject,  have  been  thought  to  indicate  a  source 
difrcrcnt  from  the  Gospels  which  we  now  pos- 
sess ;  and  by  the  word  anofJviffioveiffiaTa  (me- 
moirs), he  has  been  supposed  to  indicate  that 
lost  work.  Space  is  not  given  here  to  show 
that  the  remains  referred  to  are  the  Gospels 
which  we  possess,  and  not  any  one  book ; 
and  that  though  Justin  quotes  the  Gospels  very 
loosely,  so  that  his  words  often  bear  but  a 


slight  resemblance  to  the  original,  the  same  is 
true  of  his  quotations  from  the  Septuagint. 
The  genuineness  of  the  two  first  diaptcrs  of 
the  Gospel  has  been  questioned,  but  is  csta1> 
lished  on  satis&ctory  grounds,  i.  All  the  old 
MSS.  and  versions  contain  them ;  and  they  arc 
quoted  by  the  Fathers  of  the  2d  and  dd  centu- 
ries. Celsns  also  knew  ch.  ii.  ii.  Their  con- 
tents would  naturally  form  part  of  a  gospel 
intended  primarily  for  the  Jews.  iii.  The  com- 
mencement of  ch.  iii.  is  dependent  on  ii.  £3, 
and  in  iv.  13  there  is  a  reference  to  ii.  23.  iv.  In 
constructions  and  expressions,  they  are  simi- 
lar to  the  rest  of  the  Gospel.  Professor  Nor- 
ton disputes  the  genuineness  of  these  chapters 
upon  tno  ground  of  the  difficulty  of  harmon- 
izing them  with  St.  Luke's  narrative,  and  upon 
the  ground  that  a  large  number  of  the  Jewish 
Christians  did  not  possess  them  in  their  version 
of  the  Gospel. 

V.  Titne  when  the  Gospel  was  written,  —  Noth- 
ing can  be  said  on  this  point  with  certainty. 
Some  of  the  ancients  think  that  it  was  written  in 
the  eighth  year  after  the  Ascension  (Thcophy- 
lact  and  I<!uthymins) ;  others  in  the  fifteenth 
(Nioephorus)  /whilst  Irenieus  says  (iii.  1)  that 
it  was  written  "when  Peter  and  Paul  were 
preaching  in  Rome,"  and  Eusebius  at  the 
time  when  Matthew  was  about  to  leave  Pal- 
estine. The  most  probable  supposition  is 
that  it  was  written  between  50  and  60 ;  the 
exact  year  cannot  even  be  ruessed  at,  —  VI. 
Place  where  it  was  written.  —  There  is  not  much 
doubt  that  the  Gospel  was  written  in  Palestine. 
—  VII.  Purpose  of  the  Gospel. —  Th^  Gospel 
itself  tells  xxs  by  plain  internal  evidence  that  it 
was  written  for  Jewish  converts,  to  show  them  in 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  the  Messiah  of  the  O.  T. 
whom  they  expected.  Jewish  converts  overall 
the  world 'seem  to  have  been  intended,  and  not 
merely  Jews  in  Palestine.  It  is  pervaded  by 
one  principle,  the  fulfilment  of  the  Law  and  of 
the  Messianic  prophecies  in  the  person  of  Jesus. 

Matthi'as,  the  apostle  elected  to  fill  the 
place  of  the  traitor  Judas  (Acts  i.  26).  All 
beyond  this  that  we  know  of  him  for  certainty 
is  that  he  had  been  a  constant  attendant  upon 
the  Lord  Jesus  during  the  whole  course  of  His 
ministry ;  for  such  was  declared  by  St.  Peter 
to  be  the  necessary  qualification  of  one  who 
was  to  be  a  witness  of  the  resurrection.  It  is 
said  that  he  preached  the  Gospel  and  suffered 
martyrdom  in  Ethiopia.  The  election  of  Mat- 
thias is  discussed  by  Bishop  Beveridge,  Works, 
vol.  i.  serm.  2. 

Matthi'&fi  ^  Mattathah,  of  the  descend- 
ants of  Hashum  (1  Esd.  ix.  33;  comp.  Ezr.  x. 
33).     Ap. 

Mattlthi'ah.  1.  A  Levite,  the  first-bom 
of  Shallum  the  Korhite,  who  presided  over  the 
offerings  made  in  the  pans  ( 1  Clir.  ix.  31 ;  comp. 
Lev.  vi.  20  [12),  &c.).  —  2.  One  of  the  Levitcs 
of  the  second  rank  under  Asaph,  a])pointed 
by  David  to  minister  before  the  ark  in  the  mu- 
sical service  (1  Chr.  xvi.  5),  "with  hanw  upon 
Sheminith"  (comp.  1  Chr.  xv.  21),  to  lead  the 
choir.  —  3.  One  of  the  family  of  Nclio,  who 
had  married  a  foreign  wife  in  t)ie  days  of  Ezra 
(Ezr.  x.  43).  —  4.  Probably  a  priest,  who 
stood  at  the  right  hand  of  Ezra  when  he  read 
the  law  to  the  people  (Ezr.  viii.  4).  —  5.  The 
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■snui  M  >,  tho  Hebrew  being  in  the  lengthenod 
form  (1  <"hr.  xt.  IB,  31).  Ho  wai  one  of  the 
Mix  «ns(r  Jeilalliiin  (I  Cbr.  xxt.3,  21). 

HlttOOk  (Is.  vii.  S»),  Tho  tool  used  fn 
Ariihia  fir  loosening  iho  ground,  described  by 
Nii'hiihr,  unjwcra  ^ner«lly  to  our  mattock  or 
gnil)liin~-«xo,  i.t.  n  sinsle-hemileii  pickaxe,  tho 
suvdia  ■rmplKi,  &3  onposi'il  to  hicornU,  at  PbH»- 
diud  The  nncicnt  Ki;yptian  hoe  irai  of  wood, 
wi  J  <juweied  Tor  hoe,  tpide,  ftod  pick. 


BCaxiti'as  =  Mattithias  3  (i  E«d.  ix. 
35 ;  comp.  Eir.  x.  43).    Ap. 

Kas'saroth.  The  margin  of  the  A.  T. 
of  Job  xxxviii.  3S  gives  "the  Iwelre  unii"M 
the  eqairalenl  of  "  Afazzaroth,"  and  diu  ia  in 
all  probability  in  true  meaning.  The  PcBhttfr. 
Synac  renden  it  by  "the  wain  "or  "Great 
Bear."  Film  undontands  by  Maizaroth  the 
planet  Jnpiter,  theiameasthe  "stAr"  ofAmoi 
</.  86.  On  retferring  to  2  K.  xxiii.  5,  we  find 
the  woid  uku^UA  ( A.  V.  "  the  planeta  "j,  dif- 
fering only  from  Mauaroth  in  hiring  the  liqnid 
(  for  r,  and  rendered  in  the  marsin  "  the  twelve 
signs,"aBin  the  VnlBBie.  In  Inter  Jowiih  writ- 
ings, TMLoalMt  are  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac.  In 
consequence  of  this,  Ruhi,  and  the  Hebrew 
generally,  identify  iioBonth  and 


matOJM,  though  their  interpretations  varr. 
Ueftdow.      This  word,  BO  pccniiarlj  Ena^ 
bused  in  the  A.  V.  to  translate  two  wot& 


which  are  entiicly  distinct  and  independent  of 
each  other.  I.  Gen.  xli.  2  and  IB.  H-tre  the 
word  In  the  original  is  ha-AAi.    It  appean  to 


The  m 


Maol  (i.e.  a  hammer ;  a  Tariation  of  malt, 
from  Mii^kiul,  a  word  employed  by  our  trans- 
laiurs  to  render  the  Hebrew  terra  TKe/Mtt.  The 
Hi:bn:w  and  English  alike  occur  in  Pro*. 

18  only.     But  a  deriva^ve  from  the  same . 

■nd  difliirinic  bat  slightly  .'n  form,  vii.  nuippiu, 
is  found  in  Jor.  li.  30,  and  id  there  translated  by 
"  b'ktile-axa." 

HaOB'slm.  Tba  marginal  note  lo  the 
A.  V.  of  Dan.  xi.  38,  "the  God  of /&ra»,"  gives, 
B3  the  equivalent  of  the  last  word,  "  Maiuxim, 
or  gods  protectors,  or  manitiom."  The  Geneva 
veriion  renders  the  Hebrew  ai  a  proper  name 
both  in  Don.  xi.  3S  and  39,  where  the  word  oc- 
curs ai{nin  (mnrg.  of  A.  V.  "  munitions  "J.  In 
the  Greek  reraion  of  Thcodotion,  it  ia  treated 
as  a  proper  name,  ta  well  as  in  the  Vnl)rate. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that "  Hauzzim  "  ib  to 
be  taken  in  ila  literal  aenae  of  "  fortrcases,"  just 
as  in  Dan.  xi.  19,  39;  "the  (t"d  of  fortresses" 
bcinjj  then  the  deity  who  presided  over  atrong- 
holds.    But  beyond  ihi?  il  is  scarcely  possible 


posed  to  be  Mai        ^ _. ._ 

more  proliable,  that "  the  god  of  fbrtressei  "  was 
Jupiter  Capitolinus,  for  whom  Anliochua  built 
a  temple  at  Antioch  (Liv.xli, 20).  A  auzgea- 
lion  mode  by  Mr.  Layard  (If in.  ».  4Se,natir]  ia 
worthy  of  heini;  recorded.  After  demribin)^ 
Hora,  the  Asayrian  Venns,  as  "standing  erect 
on  n  lion,  and  crowneil  with  a  tower  or  mural 
coronet,  which,  we  lenm  from  Lucian,  was  po- 
tnliar  (o  the  Semitic  figure  of  the  goddeas,"  be 
*d4s  in  a  note,  "  May  she  be  coonucied  with  the 


■how  that  it 
is  not  a  "  meadow,  but  some  kind  of  reed  or 
water-plant.  But  as  during  high  inundaticiu 
of  the  Nile  —  anch  innndatiom  as  are  the  catiaa 
of  IVuitfiil  fears  —  the  whole  uf  ttM  land  on 
either  side  is  a  marah,  and  as  the  cnltivanoR 

ipf 

possible  that 

the  growing  crops 

"  the  meoilows  of  C 

maareh,   which  occurs  nowhere  else  with  the 

wme  vowels  att»:hed  to  it.     The  sense  ia  thus 

doubly  uncertain.    The  moat  plauaible  inlur- 

pretatLon  ia  that  of  the  Poihilo-Syriac,  which, 

Iij  a  slight  diflferenca  in  the  vowel-pointa,  mahea 

the  word  nttarah  "  the  cave." 

He'Bh.  the  Tower  of,  one  of  the  towM* 

of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  when  rebuilt  by  Mehe- 
iah  (iii.  1,  xli.  39).  It  stood  between  the 
tower  of  Hananeel  and  the  aheep^te,  and 
appears  to  have  been  aitnated  somewhere  at 
the  north-east  part  of  the  city,  outside  of  the 
walla  of  Zion. 

Meals.    Our  InfbrtnatioD  on  this  snbjsctla 
but  scnnly.    Tbe  early  Hebrews  do  not  seem 
to  have  given  special  names  to  their  several 
meala;  Ibr  the  terms  rendered   "dine"  and 
dinner"  in  the  A.  V.  (Gen,  xliil.  16  ;  Frov. 
In    reality  general    expreseiona, 
_.„.._  r  --—' 

and  portioi 
the  Greek  terms  ufurroii  and  dciirvov,  which  the 
A.  V. renders  respectively  "dinner"  and  "snp- 
'  (Luke  xiv.  13 ;  John  xxi.  IS),  but  which 
lora  properiy  "breakout"  and  "dinner." 
1  is  some  uncertainty  as  lo  the  honn  at 
which  the  meals  were  taken ;  the  Egyptians 
undoubtedly  took  their  principal  nieal  at  noon 
(Qen.  xliii.  16) ;  laborers  took  a  light  meal  at 
that  time  (Ruth  ii.  U;  comp.  vene  IT) ;  and 
ionally  that  early  hour  was  devoted  la 
a  and  revelUng  ^I  K.  xx.  IS).  It  has 
been  inferred  from  those  p 
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too  butU;,  we  think^  that  the  prinripal  meal 
generally  took  place  ai  noon  :  tlie  Eg^utiani  do 
Uideed  still  make  a  substantial  meal  si  that 
time;  but  there  are  inilicatiuiu  that  the  Je 
rather  followed  tlie  cuatom  that  prevaila 
the  Bedouina,  and  made  their  principa 
after  saoset,  and  a  lighter  meal  at  aho 

10  AH. 

Ttio  posture  at  meali  varied  at  various  pe- 
riods :  Uiere  ii  sufficient  evidence  that  the  old 
Hebrews  were  in  the  habit  of  sitting  (Gen. 
xxvii.  19;  Judg.xix.  6;  1  Sam.  xx.9,S4i  I  K. 
xiii.  SO) ;  but  it  does  not  hence  follow  that 
tbej  sat  on  chairs;  tbej  ia»j  haie  squatted  on 
the  groand,  M  was  the  occasional,  though  not 
perlupa  the  general  custom  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians.  The  table  was  in  this  case  but 
ilightlj  elevated  above  the  g;rouDd,  as  is  still 
the  case  in  E^ypt.  As  luxury  inci«Rsed,  the 
practice  of  sitting  wm  excbanged  for  that  of  . 
ncUiUDg  T  the  first  iutimatioQ  oC  tiua  ocean  in    , 
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the  prophecies  of  Amos  (iii.  12,  vi,  4).  Tba 
custom  may  have  been  borrowed  in  Uie  flnl 
instance  from  the  Babylonians  and  Syrians, 
among  whom  it  prevailed  at  an  early 'period 
(Esth.  i.  6,vii,  8j.  In  the  time  of  our  Saviour, 
recliniog  was  the  univcisal  custom,  as  is  im- 
plied in  (he  terms  used  for  "dttingtl  meal," 
as  the  A.  V.  inconectly  has  it  The  conch 
itself  is  only  onoe  mentioned  (Mark  vii.  4;  A.V. 
"tables");  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  Roman  tricHniam  had  been  inttodoced,  and 
that  the  arrangements  of  the  uble  resembled 
those  described  by  classical  writers.  Generalli 
speaking,  only  three  persons  reclined  on  oacli 
couch,  but  occasionally  four,  oreven  five.  The 
couches  wero  provided  with  cushions  on  which 
the  lelt  elbow  rested  in  support  of  the  upper 


on  the  same  conch,  each  overlapped  his  neigh- 
bor, as  it  were,  and  rested  his  head  on  or  near 
the  breast  of  the  one  who  lay  behind  him  :  he 
was  then  said  to  "  lean  on  the  bosom  "  of  his 
neighbor  (John  xiii.  33,  xxi.  SO).  The  ordi- 
nary arrangement  of  the  conches  was  in  three 
aides  of  a  square,  the  fourth  being  left  open 
■  for  the  servauta  to  bring  op  the  dishes. 

Some  doubt  attends  the  question  whether 
the  females  took  their  meals  alon^  with  the 
malen.  The  cases  of  Rath  amid  the  respen 
(Ruth  ii.  14),  of  Elkanah  with  his  wives  (1 
Sam.  i,  4),  of  Job's  sons  and  daughters  (Job  i. 
4),  and  the  general  intermixture  of  the  sexes 
in  dailv  life,  make  it  more  than  probable  that 
they  dtd  so  join  ;  at  the  same  time,  as  the  duty 
of  attending  upon  the  guests  devolved  upon 
them  (Luke  x,  40),  they  probably  took  a  some- 
what irregularaud  briefer  repast.  Before  com- 
mencing the  meal,  the  guests  washed  their 
hands.  This  custom  was  founded  on  natural 
decorum  ;  not  only  was  the  hand  the  substitute 
kir  our  knitiB  and  fork,  bat  the  hands  of  all  the 


guests  were  dijjped  into  one  and  the  same  dish. 
Another  preliminary  step  was  the  grace  or 
blessing,  of  which  we  have  but  one  instance  ia 
the  0.  T.  (1  Sam.  ix.  13),  and  more  than  one 
pronounced  by  oar  Lord  Himself  in  the  N.  T. 
(Malt.  XV.  36;  Luke  ix.  16;  John  vi,  11.)  The 
mode  of  taking  the  food  differed  in  no  materia] 
point  Irom  the  modern  usages  of  the  East; 
generally  there  was  a  single  dish  into  which 
each  guest  dipped  bia  hand  (Matt.  xxvj.  93) ; 
occasionally  separate  portions  were  served  oat 
toeach(Gen.xliii.  34;  Ruth  ii.  14;  1  Sam.  i. 
4).  A  piece  of  bread  was  held  between  the 
thumb  and  two  lingers  of  the  righi  hand,  and 
was  dipped  either  into  a  bowl  of  melted  greaM 
(in  which  case  it  was  termed  ^ufua>>,  "a  sop," 
John  xiii.  26),  or  into  the  dish  of  meat,  whence 
a  piece  was  conveyed  to  the  monlh  between 
the  layers  of  bread.  At  the  conclusion  of  tba 
meal,  grace  was  again  said  in  conlbnoily  with 
Deut.  viii.  10,  and  ihe  hand^  were  acain  washed. 
Thus  far  we  have  described  the  ordinary  meal : 
on  state  occasions  more  ceremony  was  naed, 
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flmd  the  meal  was  enlivened  in  various  wajs. 
Such  occasions  were  numerous,  in  connection 
partly  with  public,  partly  with  private  events. 
On  these  occasions  a  sumptuous  repast  was 
prepared;  the  guests  were  previously  invited 
(Esth.  V.  8;  Matt  xxii.  3),  and  on  the  dav  of 
the  feast  a  second  invitation  was  issued  to  tnose 
that  were  bidden  (Esth.  vi.  14 ;  Prov.  ix.  3 ; 
Matt  xxii.  3).  The  visitors  were  received 
with  a  kiss  (Tob.  vii.  6 ;  Luke  vil.  45) ;  water 
was  produced  for  them  to  wash  their  feet  with 
(Luke  vii.  44):  the  head,  the  beard,  the  feet, 
and  sometimes  the  clothes,  were  perfumed  with 
ointment  (Ps.  xxiii.  5 ;  Am.  vi.  6 ;  Luke  vii.  38; 
John  xll  3) ;  on  special  occasions,  robes  were 

Srovided  (Matt  xiL  11);  and  the  head  was 
eoorated  with  wreaths  (Is.  xxviii.  1 ;  Wisd.  ii. 
7, 8 ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xix.  9,  §  1 ).  The  regulation 
of  the  feast  was  under  the  superintendence  of  a 
special  officer,  named  apxtTpixXivoc  (John  li.  8 ; 
A.  V.  "governor  of  the  feast"),  whose  busi- 
ness it  was  to  taste  the  food  and  the  liquors 
before  they  were  placed  on  the  table,  and  to 
settle  about  the  toasts  and  amusements :  he  was 
generally  one  of  the  guests  (Ecclns.  xxxli.  1, 
2),  and  might  therefore  take  part  in  the  con- 
versation. The  places  of  the  ^lests  were  set- 
tled according  to  their  respective  rank  (Gen. 
xliii.  33;  I  Sam.  ix.  22;  Luke  xiv.  8;  Mark 
xii.  39;  John  xiii.  23);  portions  of  food  were 
placed  before  each  (1  Sam.  i.  4;  2  Sam.  vi.  19; 
1  Chr.  xvi.  3),  the  most  honored  guests  receiv- 
ing either  larger  (Gen.  xliii.  34;  comp.  Herod, 
vi.  57)  or  more  choice  (1  Sam.  ix.  24 ;  comp.//. 
vii.  321 )  portions  than  the  rest  The  meal  was 
enlivened  with  music,  singing,  and  dancing  (2 
Sam.  xix.  35;  Ps.  Ixix.  12;  Is.  v.  12;  Am.  vi. 
5),  or  with  riddles  (Jndg.  xiv.  12) ;  and  amid 
these  entertainments  the  festival  was  prolonged 
for  several  days  (Esth.  i.  3,  4). 

Me'ani.  The  same  as  MEHimiM  (1  Esd. 
T.  31 ;  comp.  Ezr.  ii.  50).    Ap. 

Me'aran,  a  place  named  in  Josh.  xiii.  4 
only.  Its  description  is  **  Mearah,  which  is  to 
the  Zidonians."  The  word  me&rah  means  in 
Hebrew  a  cave,  and  it  is  commonlv  assumed 
that  the  reference  is  to  some  remarkable  cavern 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Zidon.  But  there  is 
danger  in  interpreting  these  very  ancient  names 
bv  the  significations  which  thev  bore  in  later 
Hebrew.  Reland  suggests  that  Mearah  mav  be 
the  same  with  Meroth,  a  village  named  by  tK>se- 
phus.  The  identification  is  not  improbable, 
though  there  is  no  means  of  ascertaining  the 
lact  A  village  called  et-Mughdr  is  found  in 
the  mountains  of  Naphtali,  some  ten  miles  W. 
of  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
which  may  possiblv  represent  an  ancient  Meaiah. 

Measures.    1  Weights  and  Measures.] 

Meat.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  wont 
"meat"  is  usetl  in  any  one  instance  in  the 
Authorized  Version  of  either  the  O.  or  N.  Tes- 
tament, in  the  sense  which  it  now  almost  exclu- 
sively bears  of  animal  food.  The  latter  is  de- 
noted aoiformly  by  "flesh."  I.  The  only  pos* 
siblo  exceptions  to  this  assertion  in  the  O.  T. 
are :  —  («,)  Gen.  xxvii.  4,  Ac.,  "  savory  meat" 
(5.)  lb.  xiv.  23,  "com  and  bread  ana  meat" 
2.  The  only  real  and  inconvenient  ambiguity 
caused  by  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in 
the  meaning  of  the  woni  is  in  the  case  of  the 


**  meat-oflerin^,"  which  consisted  solely  of  floa», 
or  com,  and  oil,  sacrifices  of  flesh  being  confined 
to  the  other  two.  3.  There  are  several  other 
words,  which,  though  entirely  distinct  in  the 
original,  are  all  translated  in  the  A.  V.  by 
**  meat ; "  bat  none  of  them  present  any  special 
interest  except  tertph.  This  word  would  be 
perhaps  more  accurately  rendered  "prey"  or 
'*  booty."  Its  use  in  Ps.  cxi.  5,  especially  when 
taken  in  connection  with  the  word  rendered 
"good  understanding"  in  ver.  10,  which  would 
rather  be,  as  in  the  margin,  "  good  success," 
throws  a  new  and  unexpected  fight  over  the 
familiar  phrases  of  that  beautiful  psalm.  4.  In 
the  N.  T.,  the  variety  of  the  Greek  words  Uius 
rendered  is  equally  great 

Meat-offering.    The  word  minchak  signi- 
fies originally  a  gift  of  any  kind ;  and  appears 
to  be  used  generuly  of  a  gift  fh>m  an  infenor  to 
a  superior,  whether  God  or  man.    Afteorwards 
this  general  sense  became  attached  to  the  word 
"  Corban ;  "  and  the  word  nunchdh  restricted  to 
an  "  unbloody  oflering."    The  law  or  ceremo- 
nial of  the  meat-ofifering  is  described  in  Lev.  ii. 
and  vi.  14-23.    It  was  to  be  composed  of  fine 
flour,  seasoned  with  salt,  and  mixed  with  oil 
and  frankincense,  but  without  leaven;  and  it 
was  ^nerally  accompanied  by  a  drink-ofiering 
of  wine.    A  portion  of  it,  including  all  the 
frankincense,  was  to  be  burnt  on  the  idtar  as 
"  a  memorial ;"  the  rest  belonged  to  the  priest ; 
but  the  meat-offerings  oflered  by  tlie  priests 
themselves  were  to  be  wholly  burnt    Its  mean- 
ing appears  to  be  exactly  expressed  in  the 
words  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxix.  10-14).    It  will 
bo  seen  that  this  meaning  involves  neither  of 
the  main  ideas  of  sacrifice —  the  atonement  for 
sin,  and  self-dedication  to  God.    It  tdces  them 
for  granted,  and  is  based  on  them.    Accord- 
ingv»  ^^®  meat-offering,    properly  so  called, 
seems  always  to  have  been  a  suMidiary  ofler^ 
ing:,  needing  to  be  introduced  by  the  sin-onering, 
which  represented  the  one  idea,  and  forming 
an  appendage  to  the  burnt-offering  which  rep- 
resented the  other.     The  unbloody  ofiferingi. 
ofllbrcd  alone  did  not  properly  belong  to  thct 
regular  meat-ofifering.    They  were  usually  sub- 
stitutes for  other  offerings  (comp.  Lev.  v.  11 ; 
Num.  V.  15). 

Mebunna'L  In  this  form  appears,  in  one 
passage  only  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  27),  tne  name  of 
one  of  David's  guard,  who  is  elsewhere  called 
SiBBBCHAi  (2  Bam.  xxi.  18;  1  Chr.  xx.  4)  or 
SiBBBCAi  (1  Chr.  xi.  29,  xxvii.  11)  in  the 
A.  v.  The  reading  "  Sibbechai "  is  evidently 
the  true  one. 

Meohe''rathite>  the^  that  is,  the  native 
or  inhabitant  of  a  place  called  Mecherah  ( 1  Chr. 
xi.  36).  In  the  parallel  list  of  2  Sam.  xxiii.  the 
name  appears,  with  other  variations,  as  "  the 
Maachathite  "  (ver.  34).  Kennicott  concludes 
that  the  latter  is  the  more  correct 

Me'daba,  the  Greek  form  of  the  name 
Medeba  (1  Mace.  ix.  36).  Ap. 
Me'cUul.  [Eldad  and  Medad.I 
Me'daxiy  a  son  of  Abraham  and  Keturah 
(Gen.  XXV.  2;  1  Chr.  i.  32),  whose  name  and 
descendants  have  not  been  traced  beyond  this 
record.  It  has  been  supposed,  from  the  simi- 
larity of  the  name,  that  the  tribe  descended  from 
Medan  was  more  closely  allied  to  Midian  than 
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bf  mere  blood-relation,  and  that  it  was  the 
•ame  as,  or  a  portion  of,  the  latter.  There  is, 
however,  no  ground  for  this  theory  beyond  its 
plansibilit^.  The  mention  of  **  Ishmaelite  "  as 
a  Gonrertible  term  with  "  Midianite/'  in  Gen. 
xxxvii.  28,  36,  is  remarkable ;  but  the  Midian- 
ite of  the  A.  V.  in  ver.  36  is  Medanite  in  the 
Hebrew. 

Me'deba,  a  town  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Jordan.  Medeba  is  first  alluded  to  in  the  frag- 
ment of  a  popular  song  of  the  time  of  the 
conquest,  preserved  in  Num.  xxi.  (see  ver.  30.) 
Here  it  seems  to  denote  the  limit  of  the  territoiy 
of  Heshbon.  It  nex  t  occurs  in  the  enumeration 
of  the  countrv  divided  amongst  the  trans^Jor- 
danic  tribes  (Josh,  xiii.  9),  as  giving  its  name 
to  a  district  of  level  downs  called  "  the  Mishor 
of  Medeba,"  or  "the  Mishor  on  Medeba," 
This  district  fell  within  the  allotment  of  Reuben 
(ver.  16).  At  the  time  of  the  conquest,  Medeba 
belonged  to  the  Amorites,  apparently  one  of 
the  towns  taken  from  Moab  by  them.  When 
we  next  encounter  it,  four  centuries  later,  it  is 
agun  in  the  hands  of  the  Moabites,  or,  which  is 
nearly  the  same  thing,  of  the  Ammonites  (1 
Chr.  xix.  7).  In  the  time  of  Ahaz,  Medeba  was 
a  sanctuary  of  Moab  (Is.  xv.  2).  In  the  Mac- 
cabaean  times,  it  had  returned  into  the  hands  of 
the  Amorites,  who  seem  most  probably  intended 
by  the  obscure  word  Jahbki  in  1  Mace.  ix.  36. 
About  1 10  B.C.  it  was  taken  after  a  long  siege 
by  John  Hyrcanus.  Medeba  has  retained  its 
name  down  to  our  own  times.  To  Euscbins  and 
Jerome  it  was  evidently  known.  In  Christian 
times  it  was  a  noted  bishopric  of  the  patriarchate 
of  "  Becerra,  or  Bitire  Arabiie."  It  is  in  the 
pastord  district  of  the  Bellca,  which  probably 
answere  to  the  Mishor  of  the  Hebrews,  4  miles 
8.  E.  of  He^bon,  and  like  it  lying  on  a  rounded 
but  rocky  hill. 

MedeS  <Heb.  madai),  one  of  the  most 
powerful  nations  of  Western  Asia  in  the  times 
anterior  to  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of 
Cyrus,  and  one  of  the  most  important  tribes 
composing  that  kingdom.  The  title  by  which 
they  appear  to  have  known  themselves  was 
Mada. 

1.  Primitive  History,  —  It  may  be  gathered 
horn  the  mention  of  the  Medcs,  by  Moses, 
among  the  races  descended  from  Japhet,  that 
tbe^  were  a  nation  of  very  high  antiquity ;  and 
It  IS  in  accordance  with  this  view  that  we  find 
a  notice  of  them  in  the  primitive  Babylonian 
history  of  Berosns,  who  says  that  the'  Medes 
conquered  Babylon  at  a  very  remote  period 
(circ.  B.C.  2458),  and  that  eight  Median  mon- 
archs  reigned  there  consecutively,  over  a  space 
of  224  years.  There  are  independent  grounds 
for  thinking  that  nn  Aryan  element  existed  in 
the  population  of  the  Mesopotamiiin  Valley,  side 
by  side  with  the  Cushite  and  Shemitic  elements, 
at  a  very  early  date.  It  is  therefore  not  at  all 
impossible  that  the  Medes  may  have  been  the 
predominant  race  there  for  a  time,  as  Bcrosus 
states,  and  may  afterwards  have  been  overpow- 
ered, and  driven  to  the  mountains. 

2.  Connection  with  Assyria.  —  The  deepest 
obscuritv  hangs,  however,  over  the  whole  nis- 
tory  of  the  Medes  fh>m  the  time  of  their  bearing 
sway  in  Babylonia  (s.c.  2458-2234)  to  their 
(bit  appearance  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions 


among  the  enemies  of  Assyria,  about  b.c.  88QL 
They  then  inhabit  a  portion  of  the  region  which 
bore  their  name  down  to  the  Mahometan  con- 
quest of  Persia ;  but  whether  they  were  recent 
immigrants  into  it,  or  had  held  it  from  a 
remote  antiquity,  is  uncertain.  However  this 
was,  it  is  certain  that  at  first,  and  for  a  long 
series  of  years,  they  were  veiy  inferior  in  power 
to  the  great  empire  established  upon  their  flank. 
They  were  under  no  general  or  centralized  gov- 
ernment, but  consistra  of  various  petty  tribes, 
each  ruled  by  its  chief,  whose  dominion  was 
over  a  single  small  town  and  perhaps  a  few 
villages.  The  Assyrian  monarchs  ravaged  their 
lands  at  pleasure,  and  took  tribute  from  their 
chiefs ;  while  the  Medes  could  in  no  way  retali- 
ate upon  their  antagonists.  Media,  however, 
was  strong  enough,  and  stubborn  enough,  to 
maintain  her  nationality  throughout  the  whole 
period  of  the  Assyrian  sway,  ^nd  was  never  ab- 
sorbed into  the  empire. 

3.  Median  History  of  Herodotus.  —  Herodotus 
represents  the  decadence  of  Assyria  as  greatly 
accelerated  by  a  formal  revolt  of  the  Medes, 
following  upon  a  period  of  contented  subjectran, 
and  places  this  revok  more  than  218  years  be- 
fore the  battle  of  Marathon,  or  a  little  before  B.C. 
708.  Ctesias  placed  the  commencement  of  Me- 
dian independence  as  far  back  as  b.c.  875.  No 
one  now  defends  this  latter  statement,  which 
alike  contradicts  the  Hebrew  records  and  the 
native  documents.  According  to  Herodotus,  the 
Medes,  when  they  first  shook  off  the  yoke, 
established  no  government.  Quarrels  were  8e^ 
tied  by  arbitration,  and  a  certain  Deioces,  hav- 
ing obtained  a  reputation  in  this  way,  contrived 
after  a  while  to  sret  himself  elected  sovereign. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Phraortes,  an  am- 
bitious prince,  who'directly  after  his  accession 
began  a  career  of  conquest,  reduced  nation  after 
nation,  and  finally  perished  in  an  expedition 
against  Assyria,  after  he  had  reigned  22  years. 
Qraxares,  toe  son  of  Phraortes,  then  mounted 
the  throne.  After  a  desperate  struggle,  during 
eight  and  twenty  years  whh  the  Scythians,  Cy- 
axares  succeeded  m  recovering  his  former  em- 
pire, whereupon  he  resumed  tM  projects  which 
their  invasion  had  made  him  temporarily  aban- 
don. He  conquered  the  Assyrians,  and  engased 
in  a  war  with  Alyattes,  king*of  Lydia,  the  fother 
of  Croesus,  with'  whom  he  long  maintained  a 
stubborn  contest  This  war  was  terminated  at 
length  by  the  formation  of  an  alliance  between 
the  two  powers.  Cyaxares,  soon  after  this, 
died,  having  reigned  m  all  40  years.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Astvages. 

4.  Its  Tntperfections.  —  ^nch  is,  in  outline,  the 
Median  Histoir  of  Herodotus.  It  has  been 
accepted  as  authentic  by  mo.st  modem  writers. 
That  the  story  of  Deioces  is  a  romance  has 
been  acknowledged.  That  the  chronological 
dates  are  improlmble,  and  even  contradictory, 
has  been  a  frequent  subject  of  complaint.  Re- 
cently it  has  been  shown  that  the  wnole  scheme 
of  dates  is  artificial,  and  that  the  veiy  names 
of  the  kings,  except  in  a  single  instance,  are 
unhistorical.  The  cuneiform  records  of  Sareon, 
Sennacherib,  and  Esar-haddon,  cleariy  show 
that  the  Median  kingdom  did  not  commence 
so  early  as  Herodotus  imagined.  These  three 
princes,  whose  reigns  cover  the  space  extending 
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from  B.C.  720  to  B.C.  660,  all  carried  their  arms 
deep  into  Media,  and  found  it,  not  under  the 
dominion  of  a  single  powerful  monarch,  but 
under  the  rule  of  a  vast  number  of  petty  chief- 
tains. It  cannot  have  been  till  near  the  middle 
of  the  7tb  century  b.c.  tliat  the  Median  king- 
4loro  was  consolidated,  and  became  formidable 
to  its  neighbors.  How  this  change  was  accom- 
plished is  uncertain  :  the  most  probable  suppo- 
jition  would  seem  to  be,  that  about  this  time  a 
fK'sh  Aryan  immigration  took  place  from  the 
countries  east  of  the  Caspian,  and  that  the  leader 
of  tlie  immi^rrants  established  his  uuthoritv  over 
the  scattered  tribes  of  his  race,  who  luid  been 
settled  previously  in  the  district  between  the 
Caspiaii  and  Mount  Zagros.  There  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  this  leader  was  the  great 
Cyaxares.  The  De'ioces  and  Phraortcs  of 
Hjroilotus  are  thus  removed  from  the  list  of 
historical  personages  altogether. 

5.  ikodopment  of  Afedtan  Powers  and  Forma- 
lion  offhe  Empire.  —  It  is  evident  that  the  devel- 
opmcnt  of  Median  power  proceeded  pari  pattu 
with  tl*o  decline  or  Assyria,  of  which  it  was 
in  part  an  effect,  in  part  a  cause.  Cyaxares 
must  hit  »'e  been  contemporary  with  the  later 
years  of  that  Assyrian  monarcn  who  passed  the 
gr*viter  portion  of  his  time  in  hunting  expedi- 
tions in  Susiana.  In  order  to  consolidate  a 
powerful  kingdom  in  the  distric^  east  of  As- 
syria, it  was  necessary  to  bring  into  subjection 
a  number  of  Scythic  tribes.  Tno  struggle  with 
these  tribes  may  bo  the  real  event  represented 
in  Uorodotns  by  the  Scythic  war  of  Cyaxares, 
or  possibly  his  narrative  may  contain  a  still 
largjr  amount  of  truth.  His  capture  of  Nine- 
veh an>l  conquest  of  Assyria  are  facts  which  no 
scepticism  can  doubt ;  and  the  date  of  the  cap- 
ture may  be  Axed  with  tolerable  certainty  to 
the  year  B.C.  625.  It  was  undoubtedly  after 
this  that  Cyaxares  endeavored  to  conquer 
Lydia.  It  b  surprising  that  he  failed,  more 
especially  as  he  seems  to  have  been  accompa- 
nied by  the  forces  of  the  Babylonians,  who 
were  perhaps  commanded  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
^n  the  occasion. 

6.  Extent  of  the  Empire.  —The  limits  of  the 
Median  Enipire  cannot  be  definitely  fi.Ked. 
From  north  to  south  its  extent  was  in  no 
place  great,  since  it  was  certainly  confined  be- 
tween the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Euphrates  on 
the  one  side,  the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas  on 
the  other.  From  east  to  west  it  had,  however, 
a  wide  expansion,  since  it  reached  fron  the 
llalys  ai  least  as  far  as  the  Caspian  Gate.,  and 
possibljr  farther.  It  was  separated  from  Babv- 
lonia  either  hf  the  Tigris,  or  more  probably 
b^  a  line  mnnmg  about  half  way  l)etween  that 
nver  and  the  Euphrates.  Its  greatest  length 
Tnay  be  reckoned  at  1,500  miles  from  N.  W.  to 
S.  E.,  and  its  average  bnuidth  at  400  or  450 
miles.  Its  area  wotild  thus  be  about  600,000 
square  miles,  or  somewhat  Greater  than  that 
of  modem  Persia.  —  7.  Its  Character.  —  With 
regard  to  the  nature  of  the  government  entatv 
lished  by  the  Medes  over  the  conquered  na- 
tions, we  possess  but  little  trustworthy  evi- 
dence. Herodotus  in  one  place  compares, 
somewhat  vaguely,  the  Median  with  the  Per- 
sian system  (i.  134) ;  hut  on  the  whole  it  is 
perhaps  most  probable  that  the  Assyrian  or- 1 
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ganization  was  continued  by  the  Medes,  the 
subject-nations  retaining  tlTcir  native  mon- 
archs,  and  merely  acknowledging  subjection  by 
the  payment  of  an  annual  tribute.  This  seems 
certainly  to  have  been  the  case  in  Persia.  The 
satrapiiu  oiganization  was  apparently  a  Persian 
invention,  Ix^gun  by  Cyrus,  continued  by  Cam- 
byses,  his  son,  but  first  adopted  i\s  the  regular 
governmental  system  bv  Darius  Hystaspis.— 
8.  Its  Duration' — Of  all  the  ancient  Oriental 
monarchies,  the  Median  was  the  shortest  in 
duration.  It  commenced,  as  we  have  seen, 
after  the  middle  of  the  7th  centurv  B.C.,  and 
it  terminated  B.C.  558.  —  9.  ItsJimJ  Oeertlirow, 
—  The  conquest  of  the  Medes  by  a  sister-Iran ie 
race,  the  Persians,  under  their  native  monarch 
Cyrus,  is  another  of  those  indisputable  facts  of 
remote  history,  which  make  the  inquirer  fofX 
that  he  sometimes  attains  to  solid  ground  in 
these  difficult  investigations.  After  manv  par- 
tial engagements,  a  great  batile  was  fbught 
between  the  two  armies,  and  the  result  was  tht 
complete  defeat  of  the  Medes,  and  the  capture 
of  tlieir  king,  Astyages,  by  Cyrus.  — 10.  Post« 
tion  of  Media  under  Pertia.  —  The  treatment  of 
the  Medes  by  the  victorious  Persians  was  not 
that  of  an  ordinary  conquered  nation.  Accord- 
ing to  some  writers  (as  Herodotus  and  Xeno> 
phon),  there  was  a  close  relationship  betweua 
Cyrus  and  the  last  Median  monarch,  who  waa 
thorcforo  naturally  treated  with  more  tlian  com* 
roon  tenderness.  The  two  nations  were  close 
ly  akin ;  they  had  the  same  Aryan  or  Iranio 
origin,  the  same  early  traditions,  the  samb 
language,  nearly  the  same  religion,  and  ulti 
mately  the  same  manners  and  customs,  dress, 
and  general  mode  of  life.  Medes  were  ad« 
vancod  to  stations  of  hirh  honor  and  impor« 
tance  under  Cyrus  and  his  successors  Ihe 
Median  cupitalwas  at  first  the  chief  ro\al  resi« 
donee.  On  the  first  convenient  opportunity 
Media  rebelled,  elevating  to  the  throne  a  certain 
Phraortcs  {Frawartisli).  Darius  Hystufpis,  in 
whoso  rci^  th'is  rebellion  took  place,  had  great 
diiBculty  m  suppressing  it.  —  II.  Internal  Di* 
ris/ons.— According  to  Herodotus,  the  Median 
nation  was  divided  into  six  tribes,  called  Busss, 
the  Parctaceni,  the  Strochatcs,  t\w.  Arizanti, 
the  Budii,  and  the  Magi.  It  is  doubtful,  how' 
ever,  in  what  sense  these  are  to  lie  considered 
as  ethnic  divisions.  We  may  perhaps  assume, 
from  the  order  of  Herodotus'  list,  that  the 
Buses,  Parotaceni,  Struchatos,  and  Arizanti 
were  true  Medes,  of  genuine  Aryan  dest^nt, 
while  the  Biulii  and  Magi  were  foreigners 
admitted  into  the  nation. 

12.  ReLiffion.  —  The  original  religion  of  the 
Medes  miist  undoubtedlv  have  liech  that  sim- 
ple creed  which  is  placed  before  us  in  the  earlier 
portions  of  the  Zcndavesta.  Its  peculiar  char* 
acteristic  was  Dualism,  the  belief^  in  the  exist> 
ence  of  two  opposite  principles  of  good  and 
evil,  nearly  if  not  quite  on  a  par  with  one  an* 
other.  Ormazd  and  Ahriman  wore  lioth  self* 
caused  and  self-existent,  lK>th  indestrnctible, 
both  potent  to  work  their  will.  Besides  Or- 
mazd, the  Arvans  worshippcfl  the  Sun  and 
Moon,  under  tfie  names  of  Mithra  and  Homa; 
and  they  believed  in  the  existence  of  numerous 
spirits  or  genii,  some  good,  some  bnd,  the  sub- 
jects and  ministers  respectively  of  tlM  two 


trorahippen  of  Armenia  and  Monnt  Zagros. 
Binong  whom  Magism  had  been  esCablmhed 
trota  s  remou  antiquity.  The  result  vraa 
either  a  combination  of  the  two  religions,  or 
in  >ome  cases  an  actual  conversion  of  the  con- 
querors to  the  faith  and  worship  of  the  con- 
quered.    So  far  BB  cun  be  gathered  from  the 
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—  13.  Mannen, 


was  the  c«so  with  the  Medea. 
Cuttonu,  and  Naiiomd  C/laracta: —  The  cusloms 
of  the  Medea  are  said  to  hare  nearly  resembled 
those  of  their  neighbors,  the  Armenians  and 
the  Persians ;  tint  they  were  regarded  as  the 
inventora,  their  neighbors  as  the  copyists. 
They  were  brave  and  warlike,  excellent  ri- 
ders, and  remarkably  skilful  with  the  bow. 
The  Sowing  robe,  bo  well 
~  known  Ihim  the  Penepoli- 

ten  scalptares,  was  their 
native  dress,  and  was  cer- 
I  tainly  among  the  paints  for 
which  the  Persians  were 
beholden  to  them.  As 
troops,  they  were  consid- 
ered little  inferior  to  the 
native  Persians,  next  to 
whom  they  were  uanally 
ranged  in  the  battle-field. 
—  II.  Rtjeraieet  to  the 
Mtdf  in  Scriplart.  — The 
references  to  the  Medea  in 
the    canonical    Scriptures 


but  they  are  striking.    We 

firat  hear  of  certain  "cities 
of  the  Medea,"  in  which 
B  Israelites  were 
1  placed  by"  Iho  king  of  As- 
\  Syria"  on  the  destruction 
of  Samaria,  d.c.  Til  (£  K. 
7  xvu.  G,  xviii.  II).  This 
I  implht  the  subjection  of 
MediB  to  Assyria  at  the 
IS  of  Shalmaneser,  or  of 
Sargon,  his  successor,  and 
accords  very  closely  with 
the  account  given  by  the 
latter  of  certain  militury  colonies  which  he 
planted  tn  the  Median  country.  Soon  after- 
wards, Isaiah  prophecies  the  part  which  (he 

I  take  in  the  destruction  of  Babv- 

u  still 
i  (li.  II 
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(t.  as,  31 ),  nving  an  account  of  the 
T>arins  the  Mede,  who  spi>eBrs  to  have  been 
mode  viceroy  by  Cyrus  (vi.  1-28).  In  Ezra 
we  have  a  mention  of  Aehmetha  (Ecba1*na), 
"the  prUan  in  the  provinee  of  [he  Mcdcs," 
where  the  decree  of  Cyrus  wbs  found  {si.  2-5) 
—  B  notice  which  accords  with  the  known  facts 
that  the  Medisn  capital  waa  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment under  Cyms,  but  a  roynl  residence  only, 
and  not  the  seat  of  government,  under  Darins 
ByKtasnis.  Finally,  in  Ei'ther,  the  high  rank 
of  Media  nnder  ifie  Persian  kin^,  yet  at  the 
Nine  time  its  subordinate  position,  are  marked 


by  the  ft«qnent  corobinatkin  of  the  two  nanwi 
in  phrases  of  honor,  the  precedency  being  ik 
every  case  assigned  to  the  Persians.  In  the 
Apocrypha,  the  Medei  occupy  a  more  promi- 
nent place.  The  chief  scene  of  one  whole  book 
(Tobit)  is  Media;  and  in  another  (Judith]  a 
very  striking  portion  of  the  narativc  belongs  to 
the  same  country.  The  mention  of  Khages  in 
both  narratives  as  a  Median  town  and  region 
of  imjiortance  ia  geographically  corret-t;  and 
it  is  historically  true  that  Phraoites  Buffered  his 
overthrow  in  ue  Rhagian  district. 

Me'dio,  a  country,  the  general  sitnation  of 
which  is  abundantly  clear,  thongh  ila  limits 
may  not  be  capable  of  being  precisely  deter- 
mined. Media,  lay  north-weat  of  Persia  Prop- 
per,  south  and  south-west  of  the  Caspian,  east 
of  Armenia  and  Asayria.  west  and  north-west 
of  the  great  salt  desert  of  Iran.  Its  greatest 
longth  was  from  north  to  south,  and  in  Ifaia 
direction  it  extended  from  the  SSd  to  the  40th 
parallel,  a  distance  of  550  miles.  In  width  it 
reached  (rom  about  long.  45°  to  53°  ;  but  its 
Hverage  breadth  was  not  more  than  from  350  to 
300  miles.  Its  area  may  be  reckoned  at  abont 
150,000  square  miles,  or  three-foanhs  of  that 
of  modem  France.  It  comprised  the  modem 
provinces  of  /rat  Ajani,  Fcraian  Kurdiilan, 
part  of  L/nrisean^  Azeiijan^  perhaps  Xaiuk 
and  Ghilan,  but  not  MazraideTan  or  Astera- 
bad.  The  division  of  Media  commonly  tec- 
ogniied  bv  the  Greeks  and  Romans  was  that 
into  Media  Magna,  and  Media  Atropatene. 
1.  Media  Atrojtatene  corresponded  nearly  to  the 
modem  Atfrhijiai,  being;  the  tract  situated  be- 
tween the  Caspian  and  the  mountains  which 
run  north  from  Zagros,  and  consisting  mainly 
of  the  rich  and  fertile  basin  of  Lake  Urunoi/ai, 
with  the  Valleys  of  the  .^nu  and  the  S^/W. 
The  ancient  Atropatene  may  huve  included 
also  the  countries  of  CMlan  and  Talid,,  to- 
gether with  the  Plain  of  Atajhan  at  the  mouth 
of  the  combined  Kur  and  Ami  Rivers,  a.  Me- 
dia Magna  lay  south  and  east  of  Atropatene. 
It  contained  great  part  of  Kurdiitan  and  La- 
riOaa  with  all  Arddan  and  Irak  Ajani.  The 
character  of  this  tract  is  very  varied.  It  is 
indicative  of  the  division,  that  there  were  two 
Ecbatanaa  —  one,  the  northern,  at  Talt^t-i-Sit- 
Idman;  the  other,  the  sonthern,  at  Hamaini, 
on  the  flanks  of  Mount  Orontcs  {Elvnaid]  — 
respectively  the  capitals  of  the  two  districts. 
Next  to  the  two  Bcbatanas,  the  chief  town  in 
Media  was  nndonbtedly  Rhages  —  the  Saga  of 
the  inscriptiona.  The  onlv  other  place  of 
much  note  was  Bagistana,  the  modem  Bdiit- 
tun,  which  guarded  the  chief  pass  connecting 
Media  with  the  Mesopotami an  Plain. 

Me'dian.  Darius,  "  the  son  of  Ahasuems, 
of  the  aeed  of  the  Medea  "  (Dan.  iit.  ! )  or  "  the 
Mede"  fxi.  ]),  ia  thus  described  in  Dan.  v. 31. 

Medicine.  I^g}l>t  ivas  the  earliest  home 
of  medical  and  other  skill   for  the  r^on  of 


mummy  of  the  n 


of  anatomy. 


. ..  _„ . , —J,—  ,  and  medicine  in 

ligypt  wns  a  mere  art  or  profession.  The  prac- 
tice of  physic  was  not  among  the  Jews  a  privi- 
lege of  the  priesthood.   Any  one  night  practice 
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it,  and  this  publicity  mast  have  kept  it  pure. 
Nay,  thero  was  no  scriptaral  bar  to  its  practice 
by  resident  aliens.  We  read  of  "  physicians, 
"  healing,"  &c.,  in  Ex.  xxi.  19,  2  K.  viii.  29, 
2  Chr.  xvi.  12,  Jerem.  viii.  22.  At  the  same 
time,  the  greater  leisure  of  the  Levites,  and 
their  other  advantages,  would  make  them  the 
students  of  the  nation,  as  a  rule,  in  all  science ; 
and  their  constant  residence  in  cities  would 
give  them  the  opportunity,  if  carried  out  in 
nict,  of  a  far  wider  field  of  observation.  The 
reign  of  peace  of  Solomon's  days  must  have 
opened,  especially  with  renewed  Egyptian  in- 
tercourse, new  facilities  for  the  studv.  He  him- 
self seems  to  have  included  in  his  favorite 
natural  history  some  knowledge  of  the  medi- 
cinal uses  of  the  creatures.  His  works  show 
him  conversant  with  the  notion  of  remedial 
treatment  (Prov.  iii.  8,  vi.  15,  xii.  18,  xvii.  22, 
XX.  30,  xxix.  1 ;  Ecdes.  iii.  3) ;  and  one  pas- 
sage indicates  considerable  knowledge  of  anato- 
my. The  statement  that  King  Asa  (2  Chr  xvi. 
12)  "sought  not  to  Jehovah  but  to  the  ph;^si- 
cians,"  may  seem  to  countenance  the  notion 
that  a  rivalry  of  actual  worship,  based  on  some 
medical  fancies,  had  been  set  up.  The  captivity 
at  Babylon  brought  the  Jews  in  contact  with  a 
new  sphere  of  thought.  We  know  coo  little 
of  the  precise  state  of  medicine  in  Babylon, 
Susa,  and  the  "  citi^  of  the  Medes,"  to  deter- 
mine the  direction  in  which  the  impulse  so  de- 
rived would  have  led  the  exiles.  The  Book  of 
Ecclesiasticus  shows  the  increased  regard  given 
to  the  distinct  study  of  medicine,  by  the  repeat- 
ed mention  of  physicians,  &c.,  which  it  con- 
tains, and  which,  as  probably  belonging  to  the 
period  of  the  Ptolemies,  it  might  l^  expected 
to  show.  Rank  and  honor  are  said  to  oe  the 
portion  of  the  physician,  and  his  office  to  be 
from  the  Lord  (xxxviii.  1,  3,  12).  The  re- 
peated allusions  to  sickness  in  vii.  35,  xxx.  17, 
XX xi.  22,  xxxvii.  30,  xxxviii.  9,  coupled  with 
the  former  recognition  of  merit,  have  caused 
some  to  sup]M)se  that  this  author  was  himself  a 
physician.  In  Wisd.  xvi.  12,  plaster  is  spoken 
of;  anointing,  as  a  means  of  nealing,  in  Tob. 
Ti.  8.  To  bring  dow7  ^^  subject  to  the  period 
of  the  N.  T.,  St.  Luke,  "  the  beloved  physi- 
cian," who  practised  at  Antioch  whilst  the 
body  was  his  care,  could  hardly  have  failed  to 
be  conversant  with  all  the  leading  opinions 
current  down  to  his  own  time.  The  medicine 
and  surgery  of  St.  Luke  were  probably  not  in- 
ferior to  those  commonly  in  demana  among 
educated  Asiatic  Greeks,  and  must  have  been, 
as  regards  their  basis,  Greek,  and  not  Jewish. 
—  Among  special  diseases  named  in  the  O.  T. 
are  ophthalmia  (Gen.  xxix.  17),  which  is  per- 
haps more  common  in  Syria  and  Egypt  tnan 
anywhere  else  in  the  world ;  especially  in  the 
fig  season,  the  juice  of  the  newly-npe  fruit 
bavine  the  power  of  giving  it.  It  may  occasion 
partiiU  or  total  blindness  (2  K.  vi.  18).  The 
eye-salve  (Rev.  iii.  18)  was  a  remedy  common 
to  Orientals,  Greeks,  and  Romans.  Several 
diseases  are  mentioned,  the  names  of  which  are 
derived  from  various  words,  signifying  to  bum 
or  to  be  hot  (Lev.  xxvi.  16;  Deut.  xxviii.  22). 
The  "  burning  boil."  or  "  of  a  boil "  (Lev.  xiii. 
23),  is  merely  marked  by  the  notion  of  an  effect 
resembling  that  of  fire,  like  our  **  carbuncle ; " 


it  may  possibly  find  an  equivalent  in  the  Da 
mascus  boil  of  the  present  time.  The  diseases 
rendered  "  scab "  and  **  scurvy  "  in  Lev.  xxi. 
20,  xxii.  22,  Deut.  xxviii.  27,  may  be  almost 
any  skin  disease.  Some  of  these  may  be  said 
to  approach  the  type  of  leprosy.  The  "  botch 
(shechin)  of  Egypt"  (Deut  xxviii.  27)  is  so 
vague  a  term  as  to  yield  a  most  uncertain 
sense ;  the  plague,  as  known  by  its  attendant 
hubOf  has  been  suggested.  It  is  possible  that 
the  ElephantiasU  GrcBcontm  may  oe  intended. 
The  same  word  is  used  to  express  the  "  boil  " 
of  Hezekiah.  In  Deut.  xxviii.  35  is  mentioned 
a  disease  attacking  the  **  knees  and  leg^,"  con- 
sisting in  a  "sore  botch  which  cannot  be 
healed,"  but  extended,  in  the  sequel  of  the 
verse,  from  the  **  sole  of  the  foot  to  the  top  of 
the  head."  The  latter  part  of  the  quotation 
would  certainly  accord  with  Elephantiasis  Grot- 
oorum.  The  Elephantiasis  Grceoorum  is  what 
now  passes  under  the  name  of  **  leprosy  "  —  the 
lepers,  e.g.  of  the  huts  near  the  Zion  Gate  of 
modem  Jerusalem  are  elephantiasiacs  [Lepro- 
8t].  The  disease  of  King  Antiochus  (2  Mace 
ix.  5-10,  &c.)  is  that  of  a  boil  breeding  worms. 
There  is  some  doubt  whether  this  disease  be 
not  allied  to  phthiriasis,  in  which  lice  are  bred, 
and  cause  ulcers.  In  Deut.  xxviii.  65,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  a  palpitation  of  the  heart  is  intended 
to  be  spoken  of  (<:omp.  Gen.  xlv.  26).  In 
Mark  ix.  17  (comp.  Luke  ix.  38)  we  have  an 
apparent  case  of  epilepsy.  The  expression  of 
Ex.  ix.  10,  a  "  boil "  fiourishing,  or  ebullient 
with  blains,  may  perhaps  be  a  disease  analo- 
gous to  phlegmonous  erysipelas,  or  even  com- 
mon erysipelas.  The  "withered  hand"  of 
Jeroboam  (1  K.  xiii.  4-6),  and  of  the  man. 
Matt.  .xii.  10-13  (comp.  Luke  vi.  \0),  is  such 
an  o^ct  as  is  known  to  follow  fhim  the  ob- 
literation of  the  main  artery  of  any  member, 
or  from  paralysis  of  the  principal  nerve,  either 
through  disease  or  through  injury.  The  case 
of  the  widow's  son  restored  by  Elisha  (2  K.  iv. 
19)  was  probably  one  of  sunstroke.  The  dis- 
ease of  Asa  "  in  his  feet "  which  attacked  him 
in  his  old  age  (1  K.  xv.  23;  2  Chr.  xvi.  12), 
and  became  exceedingly  great,  may  have  bf«n 
either  cedema,  swelling,  or  podagra,  gout.  The 
disease  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (Dan.  iv.  33)  may 
be  viewed  as  a  species  of  the  melancholy  known 
as  lycanthropia.  Persons  so  afibcted  wander 
like 'wolves  in  sepulchres  by  night,  and  imitate 
the  howling  of  a  wolf  or  a  dog.  Here  should 
be  noticed  the  mental  malady  of  Saul.  His 
melancholy  seems  to  have  had  its  ori^rin  in  his 
sin.  Music,  which  soothed  him  for  a  while, 
has  entered  largely  into  the  mildeb  modem 
treatment  of  lunacy.  The  palsy  meets  us  in 
the  N.  T.  only,  and  in  features  too  familiar  to 
need  special  remark.  Gangrene,  or  mortifica- 
tion in  its  various  fbrms.  is  a  totally  different 
disorder  from  the  "  canker  "  of  the  A.  V.  in  2 
Tim.  ii.  17.  Both  gangrene  and  cancer  were 
common  in  all  the  countries  familiar  to  the 
scriptural  writers,  and  neither  differs  fVom  the 
modem  disease  of  the  same  name.  The  bite  or 
sting  of  venomous  beasts  can  hardly  be  treated 
as  a  disease ;  but  in  connection  with  the  "  fiery 
({'.e.  venomous)  serpents"  of  Num.  xxi. 6,  and 
the  deliverance  from  death  of  those  bitten,  it 
deserves  a  notice.    The  brazen  figure  was  sym- 
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fx>lical  only.  It  was  customary  to  consecrate  the 
ima;^  of  the  affliction,  either  in  its  cause  or  in 
its  effect,  as  in  the  p;olden  hemorrhoids,  golden 
mice,  of  1  Sam.  vi.  4,  8,  and  in  the  ex-votos 
<!oromon  in  Egypt,  even  before  the  Exodus; 
and  these  may 'be  compared  with  this  setting- 
np  of  the  brazen  serpent.  The  scorpion  and 
centipede  are  natives  of  the  Levant  (Kev.  ix.  5, 
10),  and,  with  a  large  variety  of  serpents,  swarm 
there.  — Among  surgical  instruments  or  pieces 
of  apparatus,  the  following  only  are  alluaed  to 
in  Scripture.  A  cutting  instrument,  supposed 
a  "sharp  stone"  (Ex.  iv.  25).  The  " knife"of 
Josh.  V.  2  was  probably  a  more  refined  instru- 
ment for  the  same  purpose.  An  "  awl "  is  men- 
tioned (Ex.  xxi.  6)  as  used  to  bore  through  the 
ear  of  the  bondman  who  refused  release,  and 
is  supposed  to  have  been  a  sui^ical  instrument. 
The  "  roller  to  bind  "  of  Ez.  xxx.  21  was  for  a 
broken  limb,  as  still  used.  A  scraper,  for  which 
the  "potsherd"  of  Job  was  a  suostitute  (Job 
ii.  8).  —  Ex.  xxx.  23-25  is  a  prescription  in 
form.  An  occasional  trace  occurs  of  some 
chemical  knowledge,  e.g.  the  calcination  of  the 
gold  by  Moses,  Uie  enect  of  "  vinegar  upon 
natron  '  (Ex.  xxxii.  20 ;  Prov.  xxv.  20 ;  comp. 
Jer.  ii.  22),  the  mention  of  "  the  apothecary  " 
(Ex.  xxx.  35;  Eccles.  x.  1),  and  of  the  mer- 
•chant  in  "powders  "  (Cant.  iii.  6),  shows  that 
a  distinct  and  important  branch  of  trade  was 
set  up  in  these  wares,  in  which,  as  at  a  modem 
druggist's,  articles  of  luxury,  &c.,  are  com- 
bing with  the  remedies  of  sickness.  Among 
the  most  favorite  of  external  remedies  has 
always  been  the  bath.  There  were  special  oc- 
casions on  which  the  bath  was  ceremonially 
enjoined.  The  Pharisees  and  Esscnes  aimed 
at  scrupulous  strictness  of  all  such  rules  (Matt. 
XV.  2 ;  Mark  vii.  5 ;  Luke  xi.  38).  River- 
bathing  was  common ;  but  houses  soon  b^an 
to  include  a  bath-room  (Lev.  xv.  18 ;  2  K.  v. 
10 ;  2  Sam.  xi.  2 ;  Susanna  15). 

Me'eda  »  Mehida  (i  Esd.  v.  32).   Ap. 

Megid'do  was  in  a  very  marked  position  on 
Ihe  southern  rim  of  the  rlain  of  Esdkaelon, 
on  the  frontier-line,  speaking  generally,  of  the 
territories  of  the  tribes  of  Issachar  and  Ma- 
NAS8BH,  and  commanding  one  of  those  passes 
from  the  north  into  the  hill-country  which 
were  of  such  critical  importance  on  various  oc- 
casions in  the  history  of  Jndiea  (Judith  iv.  7). 
The  first  mention  occurs  in  Josh.  xii.  21,  where 
Megiddo  appears  as  the  city  of  one  of  the 
''thirty  and  one  kings,"  or  petty  chieftains, 
whom  Joshua  defeated  on  the  west  of  the 
Jordan.  The  song  of  Deborah  brings  the  place 
vividly  before  us,  as  the  scene  of  the  great  con- 
flict between  Sisera  and  Barak.  The  chariots 
of  Sisera  were  gathered  "unto  the  River  of 
K18HOW "  (Jndg.  iv.  13) ;  Barak  went  down 
with  his  men  "  fh)m  Mount  Taboh  "  into  the 
plain  |iv.  14);  "then  fought  the  kings  of  Ca- 
naan in  Taanach  by  the  waters  of  Megiddo  " 
(v.  1 9).  Still  we  do  not  read  of  Megiddo  l)eing 
firmly  in  the  occupation  of  the  Israelites,  and 
perhaps  it  was  not  reallv  so  till  the  time  of 
Solomon.  But  the  chief  historical  interest 
of  Megiddo  is  concentrated  in  Josiah's  death. 
When  Pharaoh-Necho  came  from  Egypt  against 
the  king  of  Assyria,  Josiah  joined  'tne  latter, 
and  was  slain  at'Megiddo  (2  K.  xxiii.  29),  and 


his  body  was  carried  from  thence  to  Jemsalcm 
u..  30).  The  .story  is  told  in  the  Chronicles  in 
more  detail  (2  Chr.  xxxv.  22-24).  There  the 
fatal  action  is  said  to  have  taken  place  "  in  the 
Valley  of  Megiddo."  This  calamity  made  a 
deep  and  permanent  impression  on  the  Jews. 
Thus,  in  the  language  of  the  prophets  (Zech. 
xii.  11),  "the  mourning  of  Hadadrimmon  in 
the  Valley  of  Megiddon  "  becomes  a  poetical 
expression  for  the  deepest  and  most  despairing 
gnef;  as  in  the  Apocalypse  (Rev.  xvi.  16} 
Armageddon,  in  continuance  of  the  same 
imagery,  is  presented  as  the  scene  of  terrible 
and  final  conflict.  The  site  thus  associated 
with  critical  passages  of  Jewish  historv  from 
Joshua  to  Josiah  has  been  identified  oeyond 
an^  reasonable  doubt.  Robinson  did  not' visit 
this  comer  of  the  plain  on  his  first  journey,  but 
he  was  brought  confidently  to  the  conclusion 
that  Megiddo  was  the  mo<{em  el'LejJin,  which 
is  undoubtedly  the  Legio  of  Eusebius  and  Je- 
rome. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  identi- 
fication is  substantially  correct.  El-Lejjun  is 
on  the  caravan-route  from  Egypt  to  Damascus, 
and  traces  of  a  Roman  road  are  found  near  the 
village.  Van  de  Vclde  describes  the  view  of 
the  plain  as  seen  from  the  highest  point  be- 
tween it  and  the  sea,  and  the  huge  uUs  which 
mark  the  positions  of  the  "  kev-fortresses "  of 
the  hills  and  the  plain,  Taaniuc  and  (i-Lejjvn^ 
the  latter  being  the  most  considerable,  and 
having  another  called  TeU-AfdzelUm,  half  an 
hour  to  the  N.  W.  About  a  month  later  in  the 
same  year.  Dr.  Robinson  was  there.  Both  wri- 
ters mention  a  copious  stream  flowing  down 
this  gorge  (March  and  April),  and  turning  some 
mills  before  joining  the  Kishon.  Here  are  prob- 
ably the  "  waters  of  Megiddo"  of  Judg.  ▼.  19, 
though  it  should  be  added  that  by  Dr.  Stanley 
they  are  supposed  rather  to  be  "the  pools  in 
the  bed  of  the  Kishon  "  itself  The  same  anther 
regards  the  "Plain  (or  Valley)  of  Megiddo" 
as  denoting,  not  the  whole  of  the  Esdraclon 
level,  but  that  broadest  part  of  it  which  is 
immediately  opposite  the  place  we  are  describ- 
ing. 

Megid'don,  the  Valley  of.  The  ex- 
tended form  of  the  preceding  name.  It  occurs 
only  in  Zech.  xii.  11. 

Mehe'tabeeL  Another  and  less  correct 
form  of  Mbhetabel.  The  ancestor  of  Shem- 
aiah  the  prophet  who  was  hired  against 
Nehemiah  by  Tobiah  and  SanbalUt  (Neb.  vi. 
10). 

Mehe'tabelf  the  danghter  of  Matred,  and 
wife  of  Hodad,  or  Hadar,  the  eighth  and  last- 
mentioned  king  of  Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi.  39). 

Me^da,  a  family  of  Nethinim,  the  de* 
scendants  of  Mehida,  returned  from  Babylon 
with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  52;  Neh.  vii.  54). 

Meliir.  the  son  of  Chelub,  the  brother  of 
Shiiah  (1  Chr.  iv.  11). 

Mehorathitey  the*  a  word  occnrring 
once  only  (1  Sam.  xviii.  19).  It  no  doubt  de« 
notes  that  Adriel  belonged  to  a  place  called 
Meholah,  but  whether  that  was  Aoel-Meholah 
afterwards  the  native  place  of  Elisha,  or  an- 
other, is  uncertain. 

Mehujaelf  the  son  of  Irad,  and  fourth  in 
descent  fVom  Cain  (Gen.  iv.  18). 

MellumaxXt  one  of  the   seven  emincfas 
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(A.  V.  "cliamberlaiiis")  of  Ahasaeras  (Esth. 
i.  10). 

MallUllimy  Ezr.  ii.  50.  Elsewhere  called 
Mis  II  ax  I  MS  and  Meunim. 

M3'llllililll8,  the,  a  people  against  whom 
Kin^  Uzziah  wiigud  a  successful  war  (2  Chr. 
XKvi.  7).  Although  so  difiRircnt  in  its  English 
dr.iss,  yet  the  name  is  in  the  original  merely 
tho  plural  of  Maon.  Maon,  or  the  Moouitcs, 
probably  inhabited  the  country  at  the  back  of 
thss  great  range  of  Seir,  the  modem  eah-SIterakf 
which  forms  the  eastern  side  of  the  Wcuii/!  el- 
ArcUvik^  whore  at  the  present  day  there  is  still  a 
town  of  the  same  name.  Another  notice  of  the 
Mill -.minis  in  the  reign  of  Hezckiah  (cir.  B.C. 
7ii-33;)  is  found  in  1  Chr.  iv.  41.  Here  they 
VLiTi  spok3n  of  as  a  pastoral  people,  cither  thcm- 
8.'lv3d  Hamitos,  or  in  alliance  with  Hamites, 
q:iijt  and  peaceable,  dwelling  in  tsnts.  Here, 
now3yer,  tne  A.  V.  treats  the  word  as  an  or- 
diiiir^  noun,  and  renders  it  "habitations." 
A  third  notice  of  the  Mchunim,  corroborative 
of  thojo  already  mentioned,  is  found,  in  the 
n-irraiive  of  2  Chr.  xx.  There  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  in  ver.  1  "the  Ammonites" 
should  be  read  as  "  the  Maonites,"  who  in  that 
ca:'e  are  th^  "  man  of  Mount  Seir "  mentioned 
lat-ir  in  the  narrative  fver.  10, 22).  In  all  these 
p  wi-ia^s,  including  the  last,  the  LXX.  render 
til)  name  by  ck  dLuvcuot — the  Minieans  —  a 
nation  of  Arabia  renowned  for  their  traffic  in 
spi^C'),  who  vre  named  by  Strabo,  Ptolemy, 
and  ether  ancient  geograpners,  and  whoso  seat 
is  now  ascertained  to  have  been  the  S.  W.  por- 
tion of  the  groat  Arabian  peninsula,  the  western 
half  of  the  modern  Hadramiut.  The  latest 
api)caranco  of  the  name  Mehukims  in  the 
Biole  is  \\\  the  lists  of  those  who  returned 
fVom  the  Captivity  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii. 
5 ),  A.  V.  "  Mehanim ; "  Neh.  vU.  52,  A.  V. 
"  M  junim  "). 

Ma-Jjr'kon,  a  town  in  the  territory  of 
Din  (Jaili.  xix.  46  only);  named  next  in  or- 
djr  to  Gath-rimmon,  and  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Juppa  or  Japho. 

Md  kDnahl  one  of  the  towns  which  wore 
rc-inliobicjJ  aftsr  the  Captivity  by  the  men  of 
Juiah  (Neh.  xi.  23).  It  is  not  mentioned 
elsowh;!r3,  and  it  do3S  not  appear  that  any 
nam3  correjponding  with  it  has  ^ct  been  dis- 
covjrsJ. 

Malati'ahi  a  Gibeonite,  who  assisted  in 
rebuilding  tho  wall   of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii. 

Marohi.  L  The  son  of  Janna,  and  ances- 
tor of  Joioph  in  the  genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ 
(Luke  iii.  24).  —  ?.  Tlie  son  of  Addi  in  the 
Bam  J  genealo.^y  (Li  ke  iii.  21). 

Mdiohi'aliLf  a  priest,  the  fiither  of  Pashur 
(Jor.  xxi.  1 ). 

Mdishi'aa.  1.  The  same  as  Malghiaii  2 
(I  Esd.  ix.  26).  —  2.  =»  Malchiaii  3  and  Mal- 
ciiiJAH  4  (I  Bsd.  Lx.  32).  —  3.  The  same  as 
Malchiaii  6  (1  Esd.  ix.  44).    Ap. 

Mal'clliel.  Charmis,  the  son  of  Melchiel, 
wa-*  one  of  tho  three  governors  of  Bethulia 
(Jud.  vi.  15).     Ap. 

Mdlchis'edec,  the  form  of  the  name  MkLt- 
CBUKDBK  adoptcci  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  New 
Test'iment  (Hen.  v.,  vi.,  vii.). 

Xerohi-Sha^ay  a  son  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xiv. 


49,  xxxi.  2).    Elsewhere  correctly  given  M^Lt 

CHISIIUA. 

Melohiz'edek.  king  of  Salem,  and  priest 
of  the  Most  High  God,  who  met  Abram  m  the 
Valley  of  Shaveh,  which  is  the  king's  valley,, 
brought  out  bread  and  wine,  blessed  Abrom, 
and  received  tithes  from  him  (Gren.  xiv.  18-20). 
The  other  places  in  which  Mclcliizedck  is  men- 
tioned are  Ts.  ex.  4,  where  Messiah  is  described 
as  a  priest  forever,  "  after  the  order  of  Melchiz- 
cdck,  *  and  Hcb.  v.,  vi.,  vii.,  where  these  two 
passages  of  tho  O.  T.  are  quoted,  and  the  tvpi- 
cal  relation  of  Mclchizedck  to  our  Lord  is 
stated  at  great  length.  There  is  something  sur- 
prising and  mysterious  in  the  first  appearance 
of  Mclchizedck,  and  in  the  subsequent  reference 
to  him.  Bearing  a  title  which  Jews  in  after 
ages  would  recognize  as  dcsi&^nating  their  own 
sovereign,  bearing  gifts  which  recall  to  Chris- 
tians the  Lord's  Supper,  this  Canaanite'  crosses 
for  a  moment  the  path  of  Abram,  and  is  un- 
hesitatingly recognized  as  a  person  of  higher 
spiritual  rank  than  the  friend  of  Grod.  Disap- 
peikring  as  suddenly  as  he  came  in,  he  is  lost  to 
the  ifacred  writings  for  a  thousand  years.  The 
faith  of  early  ages  ventured  to  invest  his  person 
with  superstitious  awe.  Jewish  tradition  pro- 
nounces Mclchizedck  to  be  a  survivor  of  the 
deluge,  —  the  patriarch  Shcm.  It  should  be 
noted  that  this  supposition  does  not  appear  in 
the  Targum  of  Onkelos, — a  presumption  that 
it  was  not  received  by  the  Jews  till  after  the 
Christian  era,  —  nor  mis  it  found  favor  with  the 
Fathers.  Equally  old,  perhaps,  bat  less  widely 
diflTused,  is  tne  supposition,  not  unknown  to 
Augustine,  and  ascnbed  by  Jcromu  (/.e.)  to 
Origen  and  Didymus,  tiiat  Melchizedek  was  an 
angel.  The  iVithers  of  the  fourtli  and  fifth 
centuries  record  with  reprobation  the  tenet  of 
the  Mclchizedckians,  that  he  was  a  Power,  Vir- 
tue, or  Influence  of  God,  and  the  not  less  dar- 
ing coniccturc  of  Hieracas  and  his  followers,, 
that  Melchizedek  was  the  Holy  Ghost  Epiuha- 
nius  mentions  some  members  of  uSe  Churcn  as 
holding  the  erroneous  opinion  that  Melchizedek 
was  the  Son  of  God  appearing  in  human  form. 
Similar  to  this  was  a  Jewish  opinion  that  he 
was  the  Messiah.  The  way  in  which  he  ia 
mentioned  in  Genesis  would  rather  lead  to  the 
immediate  inference  that  Melchizedek  was  of 
one  blood  with  the  children  of  Ham,  among 
whom  he  lived,  chief  (like  the  King  of  Sodom) 
of  a  settled  Canaanitish  tribe.  And  as  Balaam 
was  a  prophet,  so  Melchizedek  was  a  priest, 
among  the  corrupted  heathen,  not  self-appoint- 
ed, but  constituted  by  a  special  gift  from  God, 
and  recognized  as  such  by  Him.  The  "  order 
of  Melchizedek,"  in  Ps.  ex.  4,  is  explained  bv 
Gesenius  and  Rosenmiiller  to  mean  "  manner 
=  likeness  in  official  dignity  =  a  king  ana 
priest  The  relation  between  Melchizedek  and 
Christ  as  tjy&  and  antitype  is  made  in  the 
Ep.  to  the  Hebrews  to  consist  in  the  following 
particulars.  Each  was  a  priest,  (I)  not  of 
the  Levitical  tribe ;  (2)  superior  to  Abraham , 
(3)  whose  beginning  and  end  are  unknown ; 

1  It  Ir  Inoredlble  that  a  priest  of  an  cxoommonl- 
cated  find  aonimed  raee,  tne  cup  of  whose  Inlqnitj 
iTM  almost  fhll,  should  be  soperior  to  Abraham^ 
the  father  of  the  fUthfVil,  and  heir  of  the  world. 
Melchizedek  was  no  Canaanlte.  —  £d. 
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(4)  who  is  not  onlj  a  priest,  but  also  a  king 
of  righteousness  and  peace.^  Another  fi'aitfui 
source  of  discussion  has  been  found  in  the  site 
of  Salem  and  Shaveh,  which  certainly  lay  in 
Abram's  road  from  Hobah  to  the  Plain  of 
Mamre,  and  which  are  assumed  to  be  near  to 
each  otiicr.  The  various  theories  may  be 
briefly  enumerated  as  follows :  —  ( 1 )  Salem  is 
supposed  to  have  occupied  in  Abraham's  time 
tlie  ground  on  which  afterwards  Jcbus  and  then 
Jerusalem  stood ;  and  Shaveh  to  be  the  valley 
east  of  Jerusalem  through  which  the  Kidron 
flows.  (2)  Jerome  denies  that  Salem  is  Je- 
rusalem, and  asserts  that  it  is  identical  with  a 
town  near  Scythopolis  or  Bethshan.  (3)  Pro- 
fessor Stanley  is  of  opinion  that  there  is  eveiy 
probability  that  Mount  Gerizim  is  the  place 
where  Melchizedck,  the  priest  of  the  Most  High, 
met  Abram.  (4)  Ewafd  denies  positively  that 
it  is  Jerusalem,  and  says  that  it  must  be  north 
of  Jerusalem,  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan ;  an 
opinion  which  Rodiger  condemns. 

MeFea.  The  son  of  Menan,  and  ancestor 
of  Joseph  in  the  genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ 
(Luke  in.  31). 

Merech.  The  second  son  of  Micah,  the 
son  of  Mcrib-baal  or  Mephibosheth  (1  Chr. 
viii.  35,  ix.  41 ). 

Mericu.  The  same  as  Malluch  6  (Neh. 
xii.  14;  comp.  ver  2). 

Merita,  the  modem  Malta,  This  island  has 
an  illustrious  place  in  Scripture,  as  the  scene 
of  that  shipwreck  of  St.  Paul  which  is  described 
in  such  minute  detail  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
{1.)  We  take  St.  Paul's  ship  in  the  condition 
in  which  we  And  her  about  a  day  after  leaving 
Fair  Havens,  t.«.  when  she  was  under  the  lee 
of  Clauda  (Acts  xxvii.  16),  laid-to  on  the  star- 
board tack,  amd  strengthened  with  "  undcrgirtl- 
«rs,"  the  boat  being  just  taken  on  board,  and 
the  gale  blowing  hard  from  the  E.  N.  E.  (2.) 
Assuming  (what  every  practised  sailor  would 
allow)  that  the  ship's  direction  of  drift  would  be 
About  W.  by  N.,  and  her  rate  of  driA  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  an  hour,  we  come  at  once  to 
the  conclusion,  by  measuring  the  distance  on  a 
chart,  that  she  would  be  brought  to  the  coast 
of  Malta  on  the  thirteenth  day  (see  ver.  27). 
(3.)  A  ship  drifting  in  this  direction  to  the  place 
traditionally  known  as  St.  Paul's  Bay  would 
•come  to  that  spot  on  the  coast  without  touching 
Any  other  part  of  the  island  previously.  The 
coast,  in  fact,  trends  from  this  bay  to  tiie  S.  E. 
This  may  be  seen  on  consulting'  any  map  or 
chart  of  Malta.  (4.)  On  Koura  Point,  which  is 
the  south-easterly  extremity  of  the  bay,  there 
must  infallibly  have  been  breakers,  with  the 
wind  blowing  from  the  N.  E.  Now  the  alarm 
was  certainly  caused  by  breakers,  for  it  took 
place  in  the  night  (ver.  27),  and  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  the  passengers  were  at  first  aware  of 
the  danger  which  became  sensible  to  the  quick 
oar  of  the  "sailors."  (5.)  Yet  the  vessel  did 
not  strike ;  and  this  corresponds  with  the  posi- 
tion of  the  point,  which  would  be  some  little 

'  The  attempt  to  make  Melohlzedek  a  type  re- 
B\\\tb  fn  confhfilon.  Tlie  order  of  Aarnn  U  type, 
and  f<t  80  u^ed  bv  the  apostle.  The  order  of  Mel- 
ohizedek  1a  antltsrpe :  and  the  glfft  of  PanPs  argu- 
ment is,  that  the  antitype  U  of  necessity  superior  to 
the  type.  ^  Ed. 


distance  on  the  port  side,  or  to  the  left,  of  lh» 
vessel.  (6.)  OfT  this  point  of  the  coast,  the 
soundings  are  twenty  rathoms  (ver.  28),  and  a 
little  farther,  in  the  direction  of  the  tuppoied  drifts 
they  are  fifteen  fathoms  ( ib. ) .  ( 7. )  Though  the 
danger  was  imminent,  there  would  still  be  time 
to  anchor  (ver.  29)  before  striking  on  the  rocks 
ahead.  (8.)  With  bad  holding  ground,  there 
would  have  be^n  great  risk  of  the  ship  dra?gin<; 
her  anchors.  The  bottom  of  St.  Paul's  Bay  is 
remarkably  tenacious.  ( 9. )  The  other  gcoloj; i- 
cal  characteristics  of  the  place  arc  in  harmony 
with  the  narrative,  which  describes  the  creek  as 
having  in  one  place  a  sandy  or  muddy  beach 
(ver.  39),  and  wnich  states  that  the  bow  of  tlie 
ship  was  held  fast  in  the  shore,  while  the  stem 
was  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  waves  (ver.  41 ). 
(10.)  Another  point  of  local  detail  is  of  consid- 
erable interest — viz.  that  as  the  shin  took  the 
l^und,  the  place  was  observed  to  be  ot^aAuoooc, 
t.«.  a  connection  was  noticed  between  two  ap- 
parently separate  pieces  of  water.  We  shall  see, 
on  looting  at  a  chart,  that  this  would  be  the 
case.  (II.)  Malta  is  in  the  track  of  ships  be- 
tween Alexandria  and  Puteoli :  and  this  cor> 
responds  with  the  fact  that  the  "  Castor  and 
Pollux,"  an  Alexandrian  vessel  which  ultimatclr 
conveyed  St.  Paul  to  Italy,  had  wintered  in  the 
island  (Acts  xxviii.  11).  (12.)  Finally,  the 
course  pursued  in  this  conclusion  of  the  voyage, 
flrst  to  Syracuse,  and  then  to  Rhcgium,' con- 
tributes a  last  link  to  the  chain  of  ailments 
by  which  we  prove  that  Melita  is  Malta.  The 
question  has  been  set  at  rest  forc\'cr  by  Mr. 
Smith  of  Jordan  Hill,  in  his  Vcmye  andSMip- 
ureck  of  St.  Paid,  the  first  published  work  m 
which  it  was  thoroughly  investigated  from  a 
sailor's  point  of  view.  As  regards  the  condition 
of  the  Island  of  Meliu,  when  St.  Paul  was  there, 
it  was  a  dependency  of  the  Roman  province  of 
Sicily.  Its  chief  ofccer  (under  the  governor  of 
Sicily)  appears  from  inscriptions  to  have  had  the 
title  of  Trp^rof  MeXiraiuv,  or  Primvs  Mditen- 
sium,  and  this  is  the  very  phrase  which  St.  Luke 
uses  (xxviii.  7).  Melita,  from  its  position  in 
the  Mediterranean,  and  the  excellence  of  its 
harbors,  has  always  been  important  both  in 
commerce  and  war.  It  was  a  settlement  of  the 
Phoenicians  at  an  early  period ;  and  their  lan- 
guage, in  a  corrupted  form,  continued  to  be 
spoken  there  in  St.  Paul's  day. 

Melons  (Heb.  abattiMn)  are  mentioned 
only  in  Num.  xi.  5.  By  the  Hebrew  word  -wq 
are*  probably  to  understand  both  the  melon 
( Cucumis  m^o)  and  the  water-melon  ( Cucurhita 
citruUia) ;  for  the  Arabic  noun  singular,  baiekh, 
which  is  identical  with  the  Hebrew  word,  is  used 
generically.  The  water-melon  is  by  some  con- 
sidered to  be  indigenous  to  India,  from  which 
country  it  may  have  been  introduced  into  Kgypt 
in  very  early  times.  The  common  melon  ( Cucu- 
mill  meJo)  is'  cultivated  in  the  snme  places  and 
ripens  at  the  same  time  with  the  water-melon ; 
but  the  fruit  in  Egypt  is  not  so  delicious  as  in 
this  country.  The  water-melon,  which  is  now 
extensively  cultivated  all  over  India  and  the 
tropical  parts  of  Africa  and  America,  and  in- 
deed in  hot  countries  generally,  is  a  fhiit  not 
unlike  the  common  melon ;  but  the  leaves  are 
deeply  lobcd  and  gashed,  the  flesh  is  pink  or 
white*,  and  contains  a  large  quantity  of  cold 
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tills,  M  U  implied  in  the  addition  of  the  article 
in  each  caM  where  the  name  occiin  (Dan.  i.  1 1, 
16);  the  margioal  reading,  "  the  steward,"  ii 
dieraTore  more  conecC. 

HCem'inius,  Quintna  [3  Haec.  si.  34). 
|Ma»licb,  T.]    Ap. 

Memphis,  a  dt/  oT  ancient  Sgrpt.  ii  tuated 
on  the  wcBtera  bank  of  the  Nile,  in  latitada  30° 
t'  N.  It  'a  mentioned  by  Isaiah  (xix,  13),  Jere- 
miah (ii.  16,xlti.  14,  19),  andEiekicl  (xxx.  13, 
16),  nnder  the  name  of  Soea ;  and  by  Uoiioa 
(ix.  6]  under  the  namoofMOFH  in  Hebrew,  and 
Hkmphis  in  oar  English  verjion.  Thongh 
■ome  regard  Thebes  aa  the  mon  ancient  citj, 
the  monuments  of  Memphis  ore  of  higher  anti- 

Juity  than  those  of  Thebi^.  Herodotus  dates  its 
>undatioa(romMenes,  the  first  really  historical 
king  of  Egypt  The  era  of  Meoea  is  not  satis- 
fiu^lorily  determined.  But,  indeterminate  and 
conjectural  as  the  earlv  chronology  of  Egypt  yet 
is,  all  agree  that  the  known  history  of  the  cm- 

f'm  ticgins  irith  Uenes,  who  founded  Memphis. 
be  city  belongs  Co  the  earliest  periods  oF  au- 
thentic history.  The  bnilding  of  Memphis  is 
associated  bj  tradition  with  a  stnpendotu  work 
uf  on  which  naa  permanent' changed  ^conrse 
of  the  Nile  and  the  &ce  of  the  Delta.  Befbro 
the  time  of  Mcnes,  the  river,  emerging  &om  the 
upper  vallcjinto  the  neck  of  the  Delta,  bent  its 
course  westwoid  toward  llie  hills  of  the  Libyan 
Desert,  or  at  least  discharged  a  largo  portion  of 
it<i  waten  throogh  an  ann  in  that  direction. 
Ilere  the  generous  Sood  whose  yearly  innnda- 
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that  up  to  tbe  time  of  Menes  the  whole  Delta 
was  an  DninhabitBhle  marsh.  The  rivers  of 
Damascus,  the  Barai^  and  'Amaj,  now  lose 
iheroselrcs  in  the  same  way  in  the  marshy  lakes 
-of  the  great  desert  plain  south-east  of  the  citv. 
Hcrodotns  inlbrms  us,  upon  the  anlhoritT  of  tlie 
ligTptian  priests  of  his  time,  that  Menes,  "by 
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banking  up  the  river  at  the  bend  which  it  bnoa 
about  a  hundred  furlongs  south  of  Memphis,  laid 
the  ancient  channel  di^,  while  he  du^j  a  new 
course  for  the  stream  halfway  between  Che  two 
lines  of  hills."  From  his  description,  it  eppeara 
that  Memphis  was  created  upon  a  marsh  re- 
claimed by  the  dike  of  Menes,  and  drained  by 
liis  artificial  lake.  The  dike  of  Menes  tiegan 
twelve  miles  south  of  Memphis,  and  deflected 
tbe  nutin  cliannel  of  the  river  about  two  mile* 
to  the  eastward.  Upon  the  rise  of  the  Nile,  a 
canal  still  conducted  a  portioo  of  its  waien 
westward  through  ihe  oltl  chaune),  thus  irrint- 
ing  Ihe  plain  beyond  the  city  in  that  direction, 
wMle  an  inundation  was  gaarded  against  On 
that  aide  by  a  large  artificial  lake  or  reservoir 
at  Abonsir.  The  skill  in  engineering  which 
these  works  required,  and  which  their  remain* 
■mi  indicate,  argues  a  high  degree  of  material 
ciTilizaCion,  at  least  in  the  mechanic  arts,  in  tbe 
earliest  known  period  of  Egyptian  history. 

Tbe  city  is  said  to  have  u»d  a  circum^renoe 
of  abont  1 9  miles.  Herodotus  states,  on  the  aa> 
thority  of  the  priests,  that  Menes  "built  the 
temple  of  Hcphastus,  which  stands  within  the 
city,  a  vast  edifice,  well  worthy  of  mcn^on" 
(ii.  99].     The  divinity  whom  Herodotus  idea- 
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power,  the  maker  of  all  material  things."     Tbe 
iple  of  Apis   was  one  of  the  most  noted 
"  ""'        It  slood  oppoailo  ■' 


erected  in  fhint  of  the  sanctuary  of  Apis  a 
nificent  colonnade,  supported  by  colossal  statoee 
or  Osiridc  pillars,  such  as  may  still  be  seen  at 
the  temple  of  Madeenet  Uabou  at  Thebes 
(Herod,  li.  153).  Through  tliis  colonnade  tbe 
Apis  was  led  with  great  pump  upon  state  oce*- 
sions.  Ac  Memphis  was  the  reputed  burial- 
place  of  Isis :  it  hod  also  a  Cemple  to  that 
'  myiiad-namcd  "  diriuity.  Memphis  had  also 
ils  Serapeium,  which  probaUy  stood  in  the 
western  quarter  of  the  city.  Tiie  sacred  cubit, 
and  other  symbols  used  in  measnring  the  rise 
of  the  Nile,  were  deposited  in  tiio  temple  of 
Serapis.  Tbe  Necropolis,  adjacent  to  Mem|ihi-i, 
was  on  a  scale  of  grandeur  corresponding  with 
the  city  itself.  The  "city  of  the  pyramids"  is 
a  title  of  Memphis  in  the  bicroglyphics  upon 
thomonuments.  The  great  field  or  plain  ol  tha 
pyramids  lies  wholly  upon  the  western  hank  of 
the  Nile,  and  exceniu  from  A!ioo-Iioiiih,  a  lirtto  to 
the  nor^-westoT  Cairo,  to  J/n/diwin,  about  forty 
miles  to  Ihe  south,  and  theno?  in  a  south-west- 
erly direction  about  twenty-five  miles  farther, 
to  the  pyramids  of  Uowara  anil  of  Biahntii  in 
the  Fauosra.  But  the  principal  seaC  of  the 
pyramids,  tbe  MemphiCe  Necropolis,  was  in  a 
range  of  abouC  fitteen  miles  from  Saikara  to 
Gi^,  and  in  Che  groups  here  remaining  nearly 
thirty  are  probably  tombs  of  the  imperial  sot- 
eroigns  of  Memphis.  Memphis  long  held  iu 
»Iacc  as  a  capital ;  and  forcenluriesaMemphile 
lynasty  ruled  over  all  Egypt.  Lepsius,  Bun- 
ion, and  Brugsch  agree  in  regarding  the  3d, 
4th,  Gth.  7th,  and  8th  dvnasties  of  the  Old  Em> 
lire  as  Mcmphile,  reaching  through  a  period 
>f  about  a  thousand  years,  nurinca  portion  of 
Ibis  period,  however,  Ihe  chain  was  broken,  or 
there  were  contemporaneous  dynasties  in  otbsr 
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parts  of  Epypt  The  overthrow  of  Memphis 
was  distinctly  predicted  by  the  Hebrew  ])ruplict8 
(Is.  xix.  13 ;  Jer.  xlvi.  19).  The  latest  of  these 
predictions  was  uttered  nearly  600  years  iKilbre 
Christ,  and  half  a  century  before  the  invasion 
of  Kgypt  by  Cambyses  (cif.  B.C.  525).  Herodo- 
tus iuibrms  us  that  Cambyses,  enraged  at  the 
opposition  he  encounterccl  at  Mcmpliis,  com- 
mitted many  outrages  upon  tlie  city.  The  city 
never  recovered  from  the  blow  inflicted  by  Cam- 
byses. The  rise  of  Alexandria  hastened  its 
decline.  The  Caliph  conquerors  founded  Fostat 
(Old  Cairo)  upon  tlic  opposite  bonk  of  the  Kile, 
a  few  miles  north  of  Memphis,  and  brought 
materials  from  the  old  city  to  build  their  new 
capital  (a.d.  638).  At  length  so  complete  was 
the  niin  of  Memphis,  that  for  a  long  time  its 
venr  site  was  lost.  Pococke  could  (ind  no  trace 
of  It.  Recent  explorations,  especially  those  of 
Messrs.  Marictte  and  Linant,  have  brought  to 
light  many  of  its  antiquities,  which  have  been 
dispersed  to  the  museums  of  Europe  and 
America. 

Mem'ucan.  One  of  the  seven  princes  of 
Persia  in  the  reign  of  Ahasucrus,  who  "  saw  the 
king's  face,"  and  sat  first  in  the  kingdom  (Esth. 
i.  14,  16,  21).  They  were  "wise  men  who 
knew  Uie  times"  (skilled  in  the  planets,  accord- 
ing to  Aben  Ezra),  and  appear  to  have  formed 
a  council  of  state ;  Josepnus  says  that  one  of 
their  offices  was  that  of  mterpreting  the  laws 
(-4nr.  xi.  6,  §  1). 

Men'ahenii  son  of  Gadi,  who  slew  the 
usurper  Shallum,  and  seized  the  vacant  throne 
of  Israel,  b.g.  772.  His  reign,  which  lasted 
ten  years,  is  briefly  recorded  in  2  K.  xv,  14-22. 
It  has  been  inferred  from  the  expression  in 
verse  14,  "  from  Tirzah,"  that  Mcnahcm  was  a 
general  under  Zechariah  stationed  at  Tirzah, 
and  that  he  brought  up  his  troops  to  Samaria, 
and  avenged  the  murder  of  bis  master  by  Shal- 
lum. He  maintained  the  calf-worship  of  Jero- 
boam. The  contemporary  prophets,  Hotiea  and 
Amos,  have  left  a  melanctioly  picture  of  the 
ungodliness,  demoralization,  and  feebleness  of 
Israel.  In  the  brief  history  of  Mcnahem,  his 
ferocious  treatment  of  Tiphsah  occupies  a  con- 
spicuous place.  The  time  of  the  occurrence, 
and  the  site  of  the  town,  have  been  doubted. 
The  act,  whether  perpetrated  at  the  beginning 
of  Menahem's  reign  or  somewhat  later,  was 
doubtless  intended  to  strike  terror  into  the 
hearts  of  reluctant  subjects.  But  the  most  re- 
markable event  in  Mcnahcm's  reign  is  the  first 
appearance  of  a  hostile  force  of  Assyrians  on 
the  north-east  frontier  of  Israel.  King  Pul, 
however,  withdrew,  having  been  converted  from 
an  enemy  into  an  ally  by  a  timely  gift  of  1 ,000 
talents  of  silver.  Kawlinson  says  that  in  an 
inscription  the  name  of  Menahem  is  given, 
probaoly  by  mistake  of  the  stone-cutter,  as  a 
tributary  of  Ti'^lath-Pilcser. 

Men'axi,  The  son  of  Mattatha,  one  of  the 
ancestors  of  Joseph  in  the  genealogy  of  Jesus 
Christ  (Luke  iii.  31). 

Me'ne  (lit.  •*  numbered  ").  The  first  wonl 
of  the  mvstiT'ous  inscription  written  upon  tho 
wall  of  bclshazzar's  palace,  in  which  Daniel 
r^ad  the  doom  of  the  king  and  his  dvnasty 
(Dan.  V.  25,  26). 

Menela'US,  a  usurping  high-priest  who 


obtained  the  office  from  Andochus  Epiphanes- 
(c.  B.C.  172)  by  a  large  bribe  (2  >iucc.  ir. 
23-25),  and  drove  out  Jason,  who  had  obtained 
it  not  long  buiore  by  similar  means.  He  met 
with  a  violent  death  at  the  hands  of  Antiochu» 
Kupator  (cir.  B.C.  163),  which  seemed  in  a 
peculiar  manner  a  providential  punishment  of 
his  sacrilege  (xiii.  3,  4).  According  to  Jose- 
phus,  he  was  a  younger  brother  of  Ja.«<on  and 
Onias,  and,  like  Jason,  changed  his  proper 
name  Onias  for  a  Creek  name.  In  2  Macca- 
bees, on  the  other  hand,  he  is  called  a  brother 
of  Simon  the  Bcnjamite  (2  Mace.  iv.  23).    Ap. 

Mencslheus.     The  father  of  Apollo- 
K1U9  3  (2  Mrxc.  iv.  21 ).    Ap. 

Meni^  The  last  clause  of  Is.  Ixv.  11  is 
rendered  in  tho  A.  V.  "  and  that  furnish  the 
drink-of&ring  unto  that  number"  the  mari^inal 
reading  for  the  last  word  being  "  Meni."  i  bat 
the  word  so  rendered  is  a  proper  nanic,  and  also 
the  proper  name  of  aji  object  of  idolatrous 
worship  cultivpted  by  the  Jews  in  Babylon,  is 
a  supposition  \fhicirthere  seems  no  reason  to 
qutTfc'tion,  as  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  context, 
and  Aas  every  probability  to  recommend  it. 
But  the  identification  of  Meni  with  any  known 
heathen  god  is  still  nnccrtain.  The  versions  are 
at  variance.  In  the  LXX.  the  word  is  rendered 
"  fortune  "  or  "  luck."  The  judgments  of  the 
commentators  are  equally  conflicting.  The 
majority  conclude  that  Meni  is  the  Moon  god 
or  goduess,  tho  Z>eu8  Lumts^  or  Dea  Lum  of 
the  Romans ;  masculine  as  regards  the  earth 
which  she  illuraines  {Trme  man'tus),  feminine 
with  respect  to  tfic  sun  {Soft's  uxor),  from  whom 
she  receives  her  light.  Amorg  those  who  have 
interpreted  the  word  literally  "ii  amber  "  may  be 
reckoned  Bashinnd  Abrabanel,  who  understand 
bv  it  the  "  number"  of  the  priests  who  formed 
the  company  of  revellers  at  the  feast  Kimehi. 
in  his  note  on  Is.  Ixv.  11,  says  of  Meni,  '*  It  is 
a  star,  and  some  interpret  it  of  the  stan^  wnich 
are  numberfd^  and  they  are  the  seven  stars  of 
motion,"  i.e,  the  planets.  But  Gcsentus,  with 
more  probabiiity,  while  admitting  the  same 
origin  of  the  word,  gives  to  the  rout  wanah 
the  sense  of  assigning,  or  distributing,  and  eon« 
nects  it  with  manak,  one  of  the  three  idols  wor- 
shipped by  the  Arabs  before  the  time  of  Mo« 
hammed,  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the 
Koran  (Sura  53),  "What  think  ye  of  Allat, 
and  Al  Uzzah,  and  Mdnah,  that  other  tliird 
gotUless?"  Manahwas  the  object  of  worship 
of  "  the  tribes  of  Iludheyl  and  Khuzd'ah,  who 
dwelt  between  Mckkch  and  El-Medecnch,  and, 
ns  some  say,  of  the  tribes  of  Ows,  EI-Khazraj^ 
and  Thakcck  also.  This  idol  was  a  large  stone, 
demolished  by  one  Saad,  in  the  8tli  year  of  tlie 
fli'xht,  a  year  so  fatal  to  the  idols  of  Arabia." 
The  etymology  given  by  Gescnins  is  more 
prolMibre  ;  and  Meni  would  then  !«  the  person- 
ification of  fate  or  tlestiny,  under  whafcvcr 
form  it  was  worshipped.  Whether  this  form^ 
as  Gesenius  maintams,  was  the  planet  YennSy 
which  was  known  to  Arabic  astrologers  as  "  the 
lesser  good  fortune  "  (the  planet  Jupiter  being 
the  "greater"),  it  is  impossible  to  say  with 
certainty  ;  nor  is  it  safe  to  reason  from  the 
worship*  of  Afdnah  by  the  Arabs  in  the  times 
before  Mohammed  to' that  of  7^eni  by  the  Jevtf 
more  than  a  thousand  yean  ea^  V. 
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Meo'nenim,  tlie  Plain  of,  an  oak,  or 

terebinth,  or  other  great  tree  —  for  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Hebrew  Elan,  by  "  plain  "  is  most 
probably  incorrect,  as  will  be  shown  nnder  the 
nead  of  Plain  —  which  formed  a  well-known 
object  in  Central  Palestine  in  the  days  of  the 
Judges.  It  is  mentioned — at  least  under  this 
name — only  in  Jadg.  ix.  37.  In  what  direc- 
tion it  stood  with  regard  to  Shechem  we  are  not 
told.  The  meaning  of  Meonenim,  if  interpret- 
ed as  a  Hebrew  wonl,  is  enchanters  or  "  oliserv- 
«rs  of  times,"  as  it  is  elsewhere  rendered  (Dcut. 
xviii.  10, 14 ;  in  Mic.  v.  12  it  is  "  soothsayers  "). 
This  connection  of  the  name  with  magical  arts 
has  led  to  the  suggestion  that  the  tree  in  ques- 
tion is  identical  with  that  beneath  which  Jacob 
hid  the  foreign  idols  and  amulets  of  his  house- 
hold, before  going  into  the  presence  of  God  at 
the  consecrated  ground  of  Bethel  (Gen.  x.kxv. 
4).  But  the  inference  seems  hardly  a  sound 
one,  for  meonenim  does  not  mean  "  enchantments," 
but  "  enchanters,"  nor  is  there  anycroundfor 
connecting  it  in  any  way  with  amulets  or  im- 
ages ;  and  there  is  the  positive  reason  against 
the  identiAcation,  that  while  this  tree  seems  to 
have  been  at  a  distance  from  the  town  of  She- 
chem, that  of  Jacob  was  in  it,  or  in  very  close 
proximity  to  it.  Five  trees  are  mentioned  in 
connection  with  Shechem :  —  1.  The  oak  (not 
"plain  "  as  in  A.  V.)  of  Moreh,  where  Abram 
made  his  first  halt  and  built  his  first  altar 
in  the  Promised  Land  (Gen.  xii.  6).  2.  That 
of  Jacob,  already  spoken  of.  3.  "The  oak 
which  was  in  the  nolv  place  of  Jehovah" 
(Josh.  xxiv.  26).  4.  The  Elon-Muttsab,  or 
"  oak  (not '  plain,'  as  in  A.  V.)  of  the  pillar  in 
Shechem,"  beneath  which  Abimelech  was  made 
king  (Judg.  ix.  6).  5.  The  EIon-Meonenim. 
SVhile  four  of  these  were  probably  one  and  the 
same  tree,  the  oak  of  Meonenim  seems  to  have 
been  a  distinct  one.  It  is  perhaps  possible  that 
Meonenim  may  have  originally  been  Moonim, 
that  is  Maonites  or  Mehnnim,  a  tribe  or  nation 
of  non-Israelites  elsewhere  mentioned. 

Meonothal.  One  of  the  sons  of  Othniel, 
the  younger  brother  of  Caleb  (1  Chr.  iv.  14). 

Mepha'ath,  a  city  of  the  Reubenites,  one 
of  the  towns  dependent  on  Heshbon  (Josh.  xiii. 
18),  lyine  in  the  district  of  the  Mishor  (comp. 
17  and  Jer.  xWiii.  21,  A.  V.  "plain  "),  which 
prolMtbly  answe*^  to  the  modem  Bdka.  It 
was  one  of  the  c*ties  allotted  with  their  suburbs 
to  the  Merarite  Levites  (Josh.  xxi.  37 ;  1  Chr. 
Ti.  79).  Biephaath  is  named  in  the  above  pas- 
sages with  Dibon,  Jahazah,  Kiriathaim,  and 
other  towns,  which  have  been  identified  with 
tolerable  certainty  on  the  north  of  the  Amon 

LlVadji  Mojeb) ;  but  no  one  appears  yet  to 
ave  discovered  any  name  at  all  resembling  it 
In  the  time  of  Ensebius,  it  was  used  as  a  mili- 
tarypost. 

MepMbo'sheth^  the  name  borne  by  two 
members  of  the  family  of  Saul  —  his  son  and 
his  mndson.  —  1.  Saul's  son  by  Rispah  the 
danghter  of  Aiah,  his  concubine  (2  Sam.  xxi. 
8).  He  and  his  brother  Armoni  were  among 
the  seven  rictims  who  were  surrendered  by  Da- 
vid to  die  Gibeonites,  and  by  them  crucified  in 
sacrifice  to  Jehovah,  to  avert  a  fiimine  from 
which  the  country  was  snfTering. — 2.  The  son 
ef  Jonathan,  grandson  of  Saul,  and  nephew  of 


the  preceding.  1 .  His  life  seems  to  have  been« 
from  beginning  to  end,  one  of  trial  and  discom- 
fort. Ihe  name  of  his  mother  is  unknown. 
When  his  father  and  grandfather  were  slain 
on  Gil  boa,  he  was  an  infant  but  five  years  old. 
He  was  then  living  under  the  charge  of  his 
nurse,  probably  at  Gibcah,  the  regular  resi- 
dence of  Saul.  The  tidings  that  the  army  was 
destroyed,  the  king  and  his  sons  slain,  and  thnt 
the  Philistines,  spreading  from  hill  to  hill  of 
the  country,  were  sweeping  all  before  them, 
reached  the  royal  household.  The  nurse  fled, 
carrying  the  child  on  her  shoulder.  But  in  her 
panic  and  hurry  she  stumbled,  and  Mephibo- 
sheth  was  precipitated  to  the  ground  with  such 
force  as  to  deprive  him  for  life  of  the  use  of  both 
feet  (2  Sam.  iv.  4).  2.  After  the  accident  which 
thus  imbittcred  nis  whole  existence,  Mephibo- 
sheth  was  carried  with  the  rcst  of  his  family' 
beyond  the  Jordan  to  the  mountains  of  Gileaa^ 
where  he  found  a  refuge  in  the  house  of  Machir 
ben-Ammiel,  a  powerful  Gadite  or  Manassite 
sheik  at  Lo-<lebar,  not  far  from  Mahanaim, 
which  during  the  reign  of  his  uncle  Ishbosheth 
was  the  hcaiuiuarters  of  his  family.  By  Machir 
he  was  brougnt  up,  there  he  married,  and  there 
he  was  living  at  a  later  period,  when  David, 
having  completed  the  subjugation  of  the  adver- 
saries of  Israel  on  every  aide,  had  leisure  to 
turn  his  attention  to  claims  of  other  and  hardly 
less  pressing  descriptions.  So  completely  had 
the  family  of  the  late  king  vanished  from  the 
western  side  of  Jordan,  that  the  only  person  to 
be  met  with  in  any  way  related  to  them  was 
one  ZiBA.  From  this  man,  David  learnt  of  the 
existence  of  Mcphibosheth.  Royal  messengers 
were  sent  to  the  house  of  Machir  at  IxMlebar 
in  the  mountains  of  Gilead,  and  by  them  the 
prince  and  his  infant  son  Mich  a  were  brought 
to  Jerusalem.  The  interview  with  David  was 
marked  by  extreme  kindness  on  the  part  of  the 
king,  and  on  that  of  Mcphibosheth  by  the  fear 
and  humility  which  have  been  pointed  out  as 
characteristic  of  him.  He  leaves  the  royal 
presence  with  all  the  property  of  his  grandfatner 
restored  to  him,  and  with  the  whole  family  and 
establishment  of  Ziba  as  his  slaves,  to  cultivate 
the  land  and  harvest  the  produce.  He  himself 
is  to  be  a  daily  guest  at  David's  table.  From 
this  time  forward,  he  resided  at  Jerusalem. 

3.  An  interval  of  about  seventeen  years  now 
passes,  and  the  crisis  of  David's  lire  arrives. 
Of  Mephibosheth's  behavior  on  this  occasion 
we  possess  two  accounts, — his  own  (2  Sam. 
xix.  24-30),  and  that  of  Ziba  (xvi.  1-4).  They 
are  naturally  at  variance  with  each  oiher.  In 
consequence  of  the  story  of  Ziba,  his  loyalty 
and  thoughtful  courtesy  are  rewarded  by  the 
possessions  of  his  master,  thus  once  more  re- 
instating him  in  the  position  iW>m  which  he  had 
been  so  rudely  thrust  on  Mephibosheth's  arri- 
val in  Judah.  Mephibosheth's  story  —  which, 
however,  he  had  not  the  opportunity  of  tolling 
until  several  days  later,  when  he  met  David 
returning  to  his  kingdom  at  the  western  bank 
of  Jordan  —  was  very  different  from  Ziba's. 
That  David  did  not  disbelieve  it  is  shown  by 
his  revoking  the  judgment  he  had  previously 
given.  That  he  did  not  entirely  reverse  his 
decision,  but  allowed  Ziba  to  retain  possession 
of  half  the  lands  of  Mephiboshcth,  is  probabl/ 
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due  partly  to  weariness  at  the  whole  transac- 
tion, but  mainly  to  the  conciliatory  frame  of 
mind  in  which  he  was  at  that  moment.  "  Shall 
then  any  man  be  put  to  death  this  day  ?  "  is 
the  key-note  of  the  whole  proceeding.  4.  The 
writer  is  aware  that  this  is  not  the  view  gene- 
rally taken  of  Mephibosheth's  conduct,  and  in 
particular  the  opposite  side  has  been  maintained 
with  much  cogency  and  ingenuity  by  the  late 
Professor  Blunt  in  his  Undesigned  Coincidences. 
But  when  the  circumstances  on  both  sides  are 
weighed,  there  seems  to  be  no  escape  from  the 
conclusion  come  to  above.  Mephibosheth  could 
have  had  nothing  to  hope  for  from  the  revolu- 
tion. Ziba,  on  the  other  hand,  had  every  thing 
to  gain,  and  nothing  to  lose,  by  any  turn  affiiirs 
might  take.  With  regard  to  the  absence  of 
the  name  of  Mephibosheth  from  the  dying 
words  of  David,  which  is  the  main  occasion  of 
Mr.  Blunt's  strictures,  it  is  most  natural  —  at 
any  rate  it  is  quite  allowable  —  to  suppose  that, 
in  the  interval  of  eight  years  whicn  elapsed 
between  David's  return  to  Jerusalem  and  his 
death,  Mephibosheth's  painfiil  life  had  come  to 
an  end.  We  may  without  difficulty  believe 
that  he  did  not  long  survive  the  anxieties  and 
annoyances  which  Ziba's  treachery  had  brought 
upon  him. 

Me'rab,  the  eldest  daughter,  possibly  the 
eldest  child,  of  King  Saul  (1  Sam.  xiv.  49). 
She  first  a|jpears  after  the  victory  over  Goliath 
and  the  Philistines,  when  David  had  become  an 
inmate  in  Saul's  house  (1  Sam.  xviii.  2),  and 
immediiitcly  after  the  commencement  of  his 
friendship  with  Jonathan.  In  accordance  with 
the  promise  which  he  made  before  the  engage- 
ment with  Goliath  (xvii.  25),  Saul  betrothed 
Mcrab  to  David  (xviii.  17).  David's  hesita- 
tion looks  as  if  he  did  not  much  value  the 
honor — at  any  rate,  before  the  marriage,  Me- 
rab's  younger  sister  Michal  had  displayed  her 
attachment  for  David,  and  Merab  was  then 
married  to  Adriel  the  Mcholathite,  to  whom 
she  bore  five  sons  (2  Sam.  xxi.  8).  The  Au- 
thorized Version  of  this  last  passage  is  an  ac- 
commodation. The  Hebrew  text  has  "  the 
five  sons  of  Michal,  daughter  of  Saul,  which 
she  bare  to  Adriel."  The  most  probable  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulty  is  that  "  Michal  "  is  the 
mistake  of  a  transcriber  for  "Merab."  But 
the  error  is  one  of  very  ancient  date. 

^  Mercd'ah.  A  pnest  in  the  days  of  Joai- 
kim,  the  son  of  Jcshua,  and  representative 
of  the  priestly  family  of  Seraiah  (Neh.  xii. 
12). 

Meraroth.  1.  A  descendant  of  Eleazar 
the  son  of  Aaron,  and  head  of  a  priestly  house. 
It  was  thought  by  Lightfbot  that  he  was  the 
immediate  predecessor  of  Eli  in  the  office  of 
hi;^h-priest.  It  is  apparently  another  Meraioth 
who  comes  in  between  Zadok  and  Ahitub  in 
the  gcnealo<3ry  of  Asariah  (1  Chr.  ix.  11 ;  Neh. 
xi.  11 ),  nnless  the  names  Ahitnb  and  Meraioth 
are  transposed,  which  is  not  improbable. — 
2.  The  head  of  one  of  the  houses  of  priests, 
which  in  the  time  of  Joiakim  the  son  of  Jeshua 
was  represented  by  Helkai  (Neh.  xii.  15). 

Merman.  The  merchants  of  Meran  and 
Theman  are  mentioned  with  the  Hagarenes 
|Bar.  iii.  29)  as  "  searchers-out  of  understand- 
Jog."    The  name  does  not  occur  elisewhere. 


and  is  probably  a  corruption  of  "  Medan  "  or 
"  Midian." 

Mer'arL  third  son  of  Levi,  and  head  of  the 
third  great  uivision  of  the  Levites,  the  Mk&a- 
BiTES,  whose  desi^ation  in  Hebrew  is  the 
same  as  that  of  their  progenitor,  only  with  the 
article  prefixed.  Of  Merari's  personal  history, 
beyond  the  fact  of  his  birth  before  the  descent 
of  Jacob  into  Egypt,  and  of  his  being  one  of 
the  seventy  who  accompanied  Jacob  thither, 
we  know  nothing  whatever  (Gen.  xlvi.  8, 11). 
At  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  and  the  numbering 
in  the  wilderness,  the  Merarites  consisted  of 
two  families,  the  Mahlites  and  the  Mnshite^ 
Mahli  and  Mushi  being  either  the  two  sons,  or 
the  son  and  grandson,  of  Mcrari  (1  Chr.  vi. 
19,  47).  Their  chief  at  that  time  was  Zuriel, 
and  the  whole  number  of  the  familv,  from  a 
month  old  and  upwards,  was  6,200 ;  tlose  from 
30  years  old  to  50  were  3,200.  Their  charge 
was  the  boards,  bars,  pillars,  sockets,  pins,  and 
cords  of  the  tabernacle  and  the  court,  and  all 
the  tools  connected  with  setting  them  up.  In 
the  encampment,  their  place  was  to  the  north 
of  the  tabernacle ;  and  both  they  and  the  Ger- 
shonites  were  "  und'^r  the  hand  "  of  Ithamar 
the  son  of  Aaron.  Owing  to  the  heavy  nature 
of  the  materials  which  they  had  to  carry,  fouh 
wagons  and  eight  oxen  were  assigned  to  them  ; 
and  in  tlie  march  both  they  and  the  Gershon- 
ites  followed  immediately  after  the  standard 
of  Judah,  and  before  that  of  Reuben,  that  they 
might  set  up  the  tabernacle  against  the  arriviu 
of  the  Kohathites  (Num.  iii.  20,  33-37,  ir. 
29-33,  42-45,  vii.  8,  x.  17,  21).  In  the  divis- 
ion  of  the  land  by  Joshua,  the  Merarites  had 
twelve  cities  assigned  to  them,  out  of  Reuben, 
Gad,  and  Zebulun,  of  which  one  was  Ramoch- 
Gilead,  a  cit^  of  refuge,  and  in  later  times  a 
frequent  subject  of  war  between  Israel  and 
Syria  (Josh.  xxi.  7,  34-40 ;  1  Chr.  vi.  63, 77- 
81].  In  the  time  of  David,  Asuiah  was  their 
chief,  and  assisted  with  220  of  his  family  in 
bringing  up  the  ark  (I  Chr.  xv.  6).  Afler> 
wards  we  find  the  Merarites  still  sharing  with 
the  two  other  Levitical  fiimilies  the  varioua 
functions  of  their  caste  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  6, 21-23). 
In  the  days  of  Hezckiah,  the  Merarites  were 
still  flourishing;  and  Kish  the  son  of  Abdi,  and 
Azariah  the  son  of  Jehalelel,  took  their  part 
widii  their  brethren  of  the  two  other  Levitical 
families  in  promoting  the  reformation,  and  pu- 
rifying the  nouse  of  the  Lord  (2  Chr.  xxix.  12. 
15).  After  the  return  from  captivity,  Shemaiah 
represents  the  sons  of  Merari,  in  I  Chr.  ix.  14, 
Neh.  xi.  15.  There  were  also  at  that  time  sons 
of  Jeduthun  under  Obadiah  or  Abda,  the  son 
of  Shemaiah  (1  Chr.  ix.  16 ;  Neh.  xi.  17).  A 
little  later  again,  in  the  time  of  Ezra,  when  he 
was  in  great  want  of  Levites  to  accompany 
him  on  his  journey  fW>m  Babylon  to  Jerusalem, 
"  a  man  of  good  understanding  of  the  sons  of 
Mahli"  was  found,  whose  name,  if  the  text 
here  and  at  ver.  24  is  correct,  is  not  siren. 
"  Jeshaiah  also  of  the  sons  of  Merari,'^  with 
twenty  of  his  sons  and  brethren,  came  witl. 
him  at  the  same  time  (Ear.  viii.  18,  19).  But 
it  seems  pretty  certain  that  Sherebiah,  in  Ter. 
18,  is  the  name  of  the  Mahli te,  and  that  both  be 
and  HashabiflJi,  as  well  as  Jeshaiah,  in  rer.  19, 
were  Levites  of  the  family  of  Menuri,  and  not* 
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as  the  actual  text  of  ycr.  24  indicates,  priests.  — 
2.  Ths  fitlicTof  JudithJJud.  viii.  1.  xvi.  7). 

Maratha'^im.  the  Land  of,  that  is  "  of 

double  rel)cllion/'  aliadinsr  to  the  country  of 
the  Chaldaeaiis,  and  to  the  doable  captivity 
which  it  hftd  inflicted  on  the  nation  of  Israel 
(Jer.  1.  21 ). 

MercU'riUS,  properly  Hermes,  the  Greek 
d  'icy,  whom  the  liomans  identified  with  their 
Afcrcury,  the  sod  of  commerce  and  bargains. 
II  vermes  was  the  son  of  Zeus  and  Maia  the 
d:iiip:Iiter  of  Atlas,  and  is  constantly  represent- 
ed AS  the  companion  of  his  fatlier  m  his  wan- 
dcrin;;^  upon  earth.  The  episode  of  Baucis 
and  Philemon  (Ovid,  Metam.  viii.  620-724)  ap- 
pears to  have  formed  part  of  the  folk-lore  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  strikingly  illustrates  the  readi- 
ness with  which  the  simple  people  of  Lystra 
reeo«^nizcd  in  Barnabas  and  Paul  the  gods  who, 
accoriltng  to  their  wont,  had  come  down  in  the 
likeness  of  men  (Acts  xiv.  11).  They  called 
Paul  '*  Hermes,  because  he  was  the  chief  speak- 
er;" identifying  in  him,  as  thev  supposed,  by 
this  characteristic,  the  herald  of^  the  gods  and 
of  Zeus,  the  eloquent  orator,  inventor  of  let- 
ters, music,  and  tne  arts. 

Meroy-seat.  This  appears  to  have  been 
merely  tlu)  lid  of  the  Ark  or  the  Covenant,  not 
another  surface  affixed  thereto.  It  was  that 
whereon  the  blood  of  the  yearly  atonement  was 
sprinkled  bv  the  high-priest;  and  in  this  rela- 
tion it  is  doubtful  whether  the  sense  of  the 
word  in  the  Heb.  is  based  on  the  material  fact 
of  its  "  covering  "  the  Ark,  or  derived  from  this 
notion  of  its  reference  to  the  "covering"  (t.6. 
atonement)  of  sin. 

Merged.  This  name  occurs  in  a  fragment- 
aiy  genealogy  in  1  Chr.  iv.  17,  18,  as  that  of 
one  of  the  sons  of  Ezra.  Tradition  identifies 
him  with  Caleb  and  Moses. 

Mer'emoth.  1.  Son  of  Uriah,  or  Urijah, 
the  priest,  of  the  family  of  Koz  or  Hakkoz,  the 
hcaa  of  the  seventh  course  of  priests  as  estal>- 
lished  by  David.  In  Ezr.  viii.  33,  Mercmoth 
is  appointed  to  weigh  and  register  the  gold  and 
silver  vessels  belonging  to  the  Temple.  In  the 
rebuilding  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  under  Ne- 
hemiah,  we  And  Meremoth  taking  an  active 
part,  working  between  Meshullam  and  the  sons 
of  Hassenaan  who  restored  the  fish-gate  (Neh. 
iii.  4),  and  himself  restoring  the  portion  of  the 
Temple  wall  on  which  abutted  the  house  of  the 
liigh-priest  Eliashib  (Xeh.  iii.  21).  —  2.  A  lay- 
man of  the  sons  of  Ban!,  who  had  married  a 
foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  36). — 3.  A  priest,  or 
more  probably  a  family  of  priests,  wno  sealed 
the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  5).  The 
latter  supposition  is  more  probable,  because  in 
Kuh.  xii.  3  the  name  occurs,  with  many  others 
of  the  same  list,  among  those  who  went  up  with 
Zembbabel  a  centurv  before. 

Merges.  One  or  the  seven  counsellors  of 
Ahasuerus  king  of  Persia,  "wise  men  which 
knew  the  times^'  (Esth.  i.  14). 

Mer'ibah.  In  Ex.  xvii.  7  we  read,  "He 
called  the  name  of  the  place  Massah  and  Meri- 
bah,"  where  the  people  murmured,  and  the  rock 
was  smitten.  (For  the  situation,  see  Rbph- 
I  DIM.]  The  name  is  also  given  to  Kadesh 
(Num.  XX.  13,24,  xxvii.  14;  Peut  xxii.  51, 
**  Meribah-kadcsh "),  because    there   also  the 


people,  when  in  want  of  water,  strove  with 
God. 

Merib-ba^al,  son  of  Jonathan  the  son  of 
Saul  (I  Chr.  viii.  34,  ix.  40),  doubtless  the 
same  person  who  in  the  narrative  of  2  Samuel 
is  called  Mephibosheth. 

Mer^odach  is  mentioned  once  only  in 
Scripture,  namely  in  Jer.  1.  2.  It  has  oeen 
commonly  concluded  from  this  passage  that 
Bel  and  Merodach  wore  separate  gods;  but 
from  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  inscriptions 
it  appears  that  tliis  was  not  exactly  the  case. 
Merodach  was  really  identical  with  the  famous 
Babylonian  Bel  or  belus,  the  word  being  prob- 
ably at  first  a  mere  epithet  of  tlie  god,  which 
by  degrees  supcrsedea  his  proper  appellation. 
Still  a'  certain  distinction  appears  to  have  been 
maintained  between  the  names.  The  golden 
image  in  the  great  temple  at  Babylon  seems  to 
have  been  worshipped  distinctly  as  Bel  rather 
than  Merodach,  wnile  other  idols  of  the  eod 
may  have  represented  him  as  Merodach  rawer 
than  Bel. 

Mer^odaoh-Bal^adaa  is  mentioned  as 
king  of  Babylon  in  the  days  of  Hezckiah,  both 
in  me  Second  Book  of  itings  (xx.  12)  and  in 
Isaiah  (xxxix.  1).  In  the  fSrmer  place,  he  is 
called  Berodach-Baladan.  The  orthography 
"  Merodach  "  is,  however,  to  be  preferred.  The 
name  of  Merodach-Baladan  has  been  clearly 
recognized  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions.  The 
Canon  gives  Merodach-Baladan  (Afardboem/xi/) 
a  reign  of  12  year&  ^from  B.C.  721  to  b.c.  709 
— and  makes  nim  tl^en  succeeded  b^  a  cehtain 
Arceanus.  Polyhistor  assigns  him  a  six- 
months'  reign,  immediately  before  Elihus,  or 
Bclibus,  who  (according  to  the  Canon)  ascend- 
ed the  throne  b.c.  702.  It  has  commonly  been 
seen  that  these  must  be  two  diflRsrent  reigns,  and 
that  Merodach-Baladan  must  therefore  have 
been  deposed  in  b.c.  709,  and  have  recovered 
his  throne  in  b.c.  702,  when  be  had  a  second 
period  of  dominion  lasting  half  a  year.  The 
mscripdons  contain  express  mention  of  both 
reigns.  Sargon  states  tnat  in  the  twelfth  year 
of  his  own  reign  he  drove  Merodach-Baladan 
out  of  Babylon,  after  he  had  ruled  over  it  for 
twelve  years ;  and  Sennacherib  tells  us  that  io 
his  first  year  he  defeated  and  expelled  the  same 
monarch,  setting  up  in  his  place  "  a  man  named 
Belib."  Putting  all  our  notices  together,  it 
becomes  apparent  that  Merodach-Baladan  was 
the  head  or  the  popular  party,  which  resisted  the 
Assyrian  monarchs,  ana  strove  to  maintain  the 
independence  of  the  country.  It  is  uncertain 
wheuier  he  was  self-raised  or  was  the  son  of  a 
former  king.  In  the  Second  Book  of  Kings, 
he  is  staled  "  the  son  of  Baladan ; "  but  the 
inscriptions  call  him  "the  son  of  Yagin;" 
whence  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  Baladan  was 
a  more  remote  ancestor.  There  is  some  doubt 
as  to  the  time  at  which  Merodach-Baladan  sent 
his  ambassadors  to  Hezckiah,  for  the  purpose 
of  inquiring  as  to  the  astronomical  marvel  of 
which  Judaea  had  been  the  scene  (2  (7hr.  xxxii. 
31 ).  We  prefer  to  assign  the  embassy  to  Mer- 
odach-Baladan's  earlier  reign,  and  bring  it 
within  the  period,  b.c.  721-709,  which  the 
Canon  assigns  to  him.  Now  the  14th  year  of 
Hezekiah,  in  which  the  embassy  should  fall 
(2  K.  XX.  6 ;  Is.  xxxviii.  5),  appears  to  have 
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lieen  b.c.  7 1 3.  This  was  the  year  of  Merodach- 
Baladan's  first  rcie^.  The  real  object  of  the 
mission  was  most  likely  to  efiect  a  league  be- 
tween Babylon,  Juihea,  iMnd  Egypt  (Is.  xx.  5, 
6),  in  order  to  check  the  growing  power  of  the 
Assyrians.  The  league,  however,  though  de- 
signed, does  not  seem  to  have  taken  effect. 
Sargon  sent  expeditions  both  into  Syria  and 
Babylonia — seized  tlie  stronghold  of  Ashdod 
in  the  one,  and  completdv  defeated  Menodach- 
Baladan  in  the  other.  That  monarch  sought 
safety  in  flight,  and  lived  for  eight  years  in  ex- 
ile. At  last  he  found  an  opportunity  to  return. 
In  B.C.  703  or  702,  Babylonia  was  plunged  in 
anarchy,  the  Assyrian  yoke  was  thrown  off, 
and  various  native  leaders  struggled  for  the 
mastery.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  ex- 
Ued  monarch  seems  to  have  returned,  and  re- 
covered his  throne.  Merodach-Baladan  had 
obtained  a  body  of  troops  from  his  ally,  the 
king  of  Susiana;  but  Sennacherib  defeated  the 
combined  army  in  a  pitched  battle.  Merodach- 
Baladan  fled  to  "  the  islands  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Euphrates."  He  lost  his  recovered  crown 
after  wearing  it  for  about  six  months,  and 

rt  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  exile  and 
nrity. 
Me'rom,  the  Waters  of,  a  place  mem- 
orable in  the  history  of  tlie  conquest  of  Pales- 
tine. Here,  after  Joshua  had  gained  possession 
of  the  southern  portions  of  the  country,  a  con- 
federacy of  the  northern  chiefs  assembled  under 
the  leadership  of  Jabin,  king  of  Hazor  (Josh, 
xi.  5),  and  here  tliev  were  encountered  by 
Joshua,  and  completely  routed  (ver.  7).  The 
name  of  Merom  occurs  nowhere  in  the  Bible 
but  in  this  passage,  nor  is  it  found  in  Josephus. 
In  the  Ononuuticon  of  Eusebius,  the  name  is 
given  as  "  Mcrran,"  and  it  is  stated  to  bo  *'  a 
village  twelve  miles  distant  from  Sebaste  (Sa- 
nuuria),  and  near  Dothaim."  It  is  a  remarka- 
ble fact  that  though  by  common  consent  the 
"  waters  of  Merom  "  are  identified  with  the 
lake  through  which  the  Jordan  runs  between 
Banias  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee — the  Semocho- 
nitis  of  Josephus,  and  Bahr  d-Huldi  of  the 
modem  Arabs  —  yet  that  identity  cannot  be 
proved  by  any  ancient  record.  The  region  to 
which  the  name  of  Hulek  is  attached  —  the  Ard 
el'Uuleh  — is  a  depressed  plain  or  basin,  com- 
mencing on  the  north  of  the  foot  of  the  slopes 
which  lead  up  to  the  Men  Ayun  and  7e//  el-Kor 
dy,  and  extending  southwards  to  the  bottom 
of  the  lake  which  bears  the  same  name  —  Bahr 
el^Huleh.  On  the  east  and  west  it  is  enclosed  be- 
tween two  parallel  ranges  of  hills ;  on  the  west 
the  highlands  of  Upper  Galilee  —  the  Jebd  Sa- 
fat ;  and  on  the  east  a  broad  ridge  or  table- 
land of  basalt,  thrown  off  by  the  southern  base 
of  Uermon,  and  extending  downwards  beyond 
the  Huleh  till  lost  in  the  high  ground  east  of 
the  Lake  of  Tiberias.  The  latter  rises  abruptly 
from  the  low  ground ;  but  the  hills  on  the  west- 
em  side  break  down  more  gradually,  and  leave 
a  tract  of  undulating  table-land  of  varying 
breadth  between  them  and  the  plain.  This 
basin  is  in  all  about  fifteen  miles  long  and 
four  to  five  wide,  and  thus  occupies  an  area 
about  equal  to  that  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias.  It 
is  the  receptacle  for  the  drainage  of  the  high- 
lands on  each  side,  but  more  especially  for  the 


waters  of  the  Marf  Ayin,  an  elevated  plateaii 
which  lies  above  it  amongst  tlie  roots  of  the 
great  northern  mountains  of  Palestine.  In 
form,  the  lake  is  not  far  from  a  triangle,  the 
base  being  at  the  north,  and  the  u)ex  at  the 
south.  It  measures  about  three  miles  in  each 
direction.  Its  levd  is  placed  bv  Van  de  Velde 
at  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet  above  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  water  of  the  lake  is  clear  and 
sweet;  it  is  covered  in  parts  by  a  broad-leaved 
plant,  and  abounds  in  watcr-mwl.  Owing  to 
Its  triangular  form,  a  considerable  space  is  lefi 
between  the  lake  and  the  mountains  at  its 
lower  end.  This  i^pears  to  be  more  the  case 
on  the  west  than  on  the  east,  and  the  rolling 
plain  thus  formed  is  very  fertile,  and  culdvated 
to  the  water's  edge.  Supposing  the  lake  to  be 
identk»l  with  the  "waters  of  Merom,"  the 
plain  just  spoken  of  on  its  south-western  mar- 
gin is  the  only  spot  which  could  have  been  the 
site  of  Joshua's  victory,  though,  as  the  Canaan- 
ites  chose  their  own  ground,  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  that  they  would  have  emcamped  in  a 
position  from  which  there  was  literally  no  es- 
cape. But  this  only  strengthens  the  dlfficn]^^ 
already  expressed  as  to  the  identification.  StiU 
the  district  of  the  Hflleh  will  always  possess  an 
interest  for  the  biblical  student,  from  its  con- 
nection with  the  Jordan,  and  from  the  citiea 
of  ancient  fame  which  stand  on  its  border, — 
Kedesh,  Haior,  Dan,  Laish,  Caesareay  Phflip- 
pi,  &c. 

Mero'^nothite,  the»  that  is,  the  native  of 
a  place  called  probably  Meronoth,  of  which, 
however,  no  further  traces  have  yet  been  dis- 
covered. Two  Meronothites  are  named  in  the 
Bible  :  —  1 .  Jehbei  ah,  who  had  the  charge  of 
the  royal  asses  of  King  David  (I  Chr.  xxvii. 
30) ;  and  2.  Jadon,  of  one  those  who  assisted 
in  the  repair  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  after  the 
return  from  the  captivity  (Neh.  iii.  7). 

Me'roZy  a  place  mentioned  only  in  the  Song 
of  Deborah  and  Barak  in  Judg.  v.  23,  and  there 
denounced  because  its  inhabitants  had  refused 
to  take  any  part  in  the  struggle  with  Sisera. 
Meroz  must  nave  been  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Kishon,  but  its  real  position  is  not  known : 
possibly  it  was  destroyed  in  obedience  to  the 
curse.  A  place  named  Merms  (but  Eusebius 
MepfKOf)  is  named  by  Jerome  {Onom.  "Mer- 
rom  ")  as  twelve  miles  north  of  Sebaste,  near 
Dothaim ;  but  this  is  too  far  south  to  have  been 
near  the  scene  of  the  conflict  Far  more  feasi- 
ble is  the  conjecture  of  Schwars,  that  Men» 
is  to  be  found  at  Meraacu  —  more  correctly 
d-MurHnm — a  ruined  site  about  four  milea 
N.  W.  of  Beiaan,  on  the  southern  slopes  of 
the  hills  which  are  the  continuation  of  the  so- 
called  "  Little  Hermon,"  and  form  the  north- 
ern side  of  the  valley  ( Wcufy  JcJAd)  which 
leads  directly  from  the  Plain  of  Jexaneel  to  the 
Jordan. 

Me^ruth.  A  oormptiott  of  ImoBR  1,  in 
Ezr.  ii.  37  (I  Esd.  v.  24).    Ap. 

Me'sechy  Me'shechy  a  son  of  Japheth 

(Gen.  x.  2  ;  1  Chr.  i.  5),  and  the  progenitor  of 
a  race  fre^uentlv  noticed  in  Scripture  in  con- 
nection with  Tubal,  Magog,  and  other  northern 
nations.  They  appear  as  allies  of  Gog  {Ea, 
xxxviii.  2  3,  zxxix.  I),  and  as  supplying  the 
Tyrians  with  copper  and  slaves  (£i.  xxrii. 
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13) :  in  Ps.  cxx.  5,  they  ore  noticed  as  one  of 
the  remotest  and  at  the  same  time  mdest  na- 
tions of  the  world.  Both  the  name  and  the 
associations  are  in  fiEiTor  of  the  identification 
of  Meshech  with  the  Moscki :  the  form  of  the 
name  adopted  hy  the  LXX.  and  the  Vul^.  ap- 
proaches most  nearly  to  the  classical  designa- 
tion. The  position  of  the  Moschi  in  the  age  of 
Ezekiel  was  probahly  the  same  as  is  descrihed 
by  Herodotus  (iii.  94),  viz.  on  the  borders  of 
Cholchis  and  Armenia,  where  a  mountain 
chain  connecting  Anti-Taurus  with  Caucasus 
was  named  after  them  the  Moachici  Monies,  and 
where  was  also  a  district  named  by  Strabo  (xi. 
497-499)  Mosduce.  In  the  Assyrian  inscrip- 
tions, the  name  appears  under  the  form  of 
Mutixu. 

Me'sha,  the  name  of  one  of  the  geographi- 
cal limits  of  Uie  Joktanites  when  they  first 
settled  in  Arabia  (Gen.  x.  30).  Without  put- 
ting too  precise  a  limitation  on  the  possible 
situation  of  Mesha  and  Sephar,  we  may  sup- 
pose that  these  places  must  have  fallen  withm 
the  south-western  quarter  of  the  peninsula; 
including  the  modem  Yemen  on  the  west,  and 
the  districts  of  'Omi^,  Mahreh,  Shihr,  &c.,  as 
fiiT  as  Hadram&wt,  on  the  east.  In  Sephar  we 
believe  we  have  seen  the  eastern  limit  of  the 
early  settlers,  whether  its  site  be  the  seaport  or 
theiiUand  city.  If  Mesha  was  the  western 
Umit  of  the  Joxtanites,  it  must  be  sought  for  in 
north-western  Yemen.  But  the  identifications 
that  have  been  proposed  are  not  satisfactory. 
The  seaport  called  movaa  or  Mov^,  mentioned 
by^  Ptolemy,  Pliny,  Arrian,  and  others  (see  the 
Uictionary  of  Geography,  s.  v.  Muza)  presents 
the  most  probable  site.  It  was  a  town  of  note 
in  classical  times,  but  has  since  fallen  into 
decay,  if  the  modem  Moos^  be  the  same  place. 
Mesha  may  possibly  have  lain  inland,  and  more 
to  the  north-west  of  Sephar  than  the  position 
of  Moosk  would  indicate ;  but  this  is  scarcely 
to  be  assumed. 

Me'sha.  1.  The  king  of  Moab  in  the 
reigns  of  Ahab  and  his  sons  Ahaziah  and  Je- 
horam,  kings  of  Israel  (2  K.  iii.  4),  and  tribu- 
tary to  the  first.  When  Ahab  had  fallen  in 
battle  at  Ramoth-Gilead,  Mesha  seized  the  op- 
portunity afforded  by  the  confusion  consequent 
upon  this  disaster,  and  the  fSseble  reigp  of 
Ahaziah,  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  Israel,  and 
free  himself  from  the  burdensome  tribute  of 
"  a  hundred  thousand  wethers  and  a  hundred 
thousand  rams  with  their  wool."  The  country 
east  of  the  Jordan  was  rich  in  pasture  for  cattle 
|Num.  xxxii.  1^ ;  the  chief  weuth  of  the  Moab- 
ites  consisted  in  their  large  fiocks  of  sheep; 
and  the  king  of  this  pastoral  people  is  oe- 
scribed  as  nSced,  "  a  sheep-master,"  or  owner 
of  herds.  When  Jehoram  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  Israel,  one  of  his  first  acts  was  to 
secure  the  assistance  of  Jehoshaphat,  his  fa- 
ther's ally,  in  reducing  the  Moabites  to  their 
former  condition  of  tributaries.  The  united 
armies  of  the  two  kings  marched  by  a  circui- 
tous route  round  the  D^d  Sea,  and  were  joined 
by  the  forces  of  the  king  of  Edom.  The 
Mo.ihites  were  defeated,  and  the  king  took 
refuge  in  his  last  stronghold,  and  defended  him- 
self with  the  energy  of  despair.  With  700 
fighting  men,  he  made  a  vigorous  attempt  to 


cut  his  way  through  the  beleaguering  army; 
and,  when  beaten  back,  he  withdrew  to  the  wall 
of  his  city,  and  there,  in  sight  of  the  allied 
host,  offered  his  first-bora  son,  his  successor  in 
the  kingdom,  as  a  bumt-offering  to  Chemosh, 
the  ruthless  fire-god  of  Moab.  His  bloody 
sacrifice  had  so  fju*  the  desired  effect,  that  the 
besiegers  retired  from  him  to  their  own  land. 
There  appears  to  be  no  reason  for  supposing 
that  the  son  of  the  king  of  Edom  was  tne  vic- 
tim on  this  occasion.  It  is  more  natural,  and 
renders  the  narrative  more  vivid  and  consistent, 
to  suppose  that  the  king  of  Moab,  finding  his 
last  resource  fail  him,  endeavored  to  avert  the 
wrath  and  obtain  the  aid  of  his  god  by  the  most 
costly  sacrifice  in  his  power.  —  2.  The  eldest 
son  of  Caleb  the  son  of  Hezron  by  his  wife 
Azubah,  as  Kimchi  conjectures  (1  Cfhr.  ii.  42). 
— 3.  A  Benjamite,  son  of  Shaharaim,  by  his 
wife  Hodesh,  who  bare  him  in  the  land  of  Moab 
(1  Chr.  viii.  9). 

Me^Shach.  The  name  given  to  Mishael, 
one  of  the  companions  of  Daniel,  and  like  him 
of  the  blood-royal  of  Judi^,  who  with  three 
others  was  chosen  from  among  the  captives  to 
be  taught "  the  learning  aud  the  tongue  of  the 
Chaldssans"  (Dan.  i.  4),  so  that  tliey  might  be 
qualified  to  "stand  before"  King  'Nebuchad- 
nezzar (Dan.  i.  5)  as  his  peisonal  attendants 
and  advisers  (i.  20).  But,  notwithstanding 
their  Chaldsean  education,  these  three  young 
Hebrews  were  strongly  attached  to  the  religion 
of  their  fathers;  and  their  refusal  to  join  in  the 
worship  of  the  image  on  the  Plain  of  Dura 
flnive  a  nandle  of  accusation  to  the  Chaldieans. 
The  rage  of  the  king,  the  svnft  sentence  of 
condemnation  passed  upon  the  three  offenders, 
their  miraculous  preservation  from  the  fierjr 
furnace  heated  seven  times  hotter  than  usual, 
the  king's  acknowledgment  of  the  God  of 
Shadracn,  Meshach,  and  Abednego,  with  their 
restoration  to  office,  are  written  in  the  3d  chap- 
ter of  Daniel,  and  there  tlie  history  leaves 
them. 

Meshelemi^ah.  A  Korhite,  son  of  Kore, 
of  the  sons  of  Asaph,  who  with  his  seven  scms 
and  his  brethren,  "  sons  of  might,"  were  port- 
ers or  gate-keepers  of  the  house  of  Jehovah  in 
the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr.  ix.  21,  xxvi.  1,  2, 9  J. 

Meshezabe^eL  L  Ancestor  of  Meshul- 
1am,  who  assisted  Nehemiah  in  rebuilding  the 
wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  4).  —  2.  One  of 
the  **  heads  of  the  people,"  probably  a  family, 
who  sealed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh. 
X.  21).  —  8.  The  father  of  Pethahiah,  and  de- 
scendant of  Zerah  the  son  of  Judah  (Neh.  xi. 
24). 

Meshillemith.  The  son  of  Immer,  a 
priest,  and  ancestor  of  Amashai  or  Maasiai, 
according  to  Neh.  xi.  13,  and  of  Pashur  and 
Adaiah,  according  to  1  Chr.  ix.  12. 

Meshillemoth.  An  Ephraimite.  ances- 
tor of  Bcrechiah,  one  of  the  chiefe  of  the  tribe 
in  the  reign  of  Pekah  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  12).-^ 
2.  Neh.  XI.  13.    The  same  as  Meshillrmith. 

Meshullam.  L  Ancestor  of  Shaphan  the 
scribe  (2  K.  xxii.  3).  —  2.  The  son  of  Zerub- 
babel  (1  Chr.  iii.  19).  — 8.  A  Gaditc,  one  of 
the  chief  men  of  the  tribe,  who  dwelt  in  Bashan 
at  the  time  the  genealogies  were  recorded  in  the 
reign  of  Jotham  king  of  Judah  (1  Chr.y.  13).  — 
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4.  A  Benjamite,  of  the  sons  of  Elpaal  (1  Chr. 
viii.  17).  —  6.  A  Benjamite,  the  son  of  Hoda- 
viah  or  Joed,  and  father  of  Sallu  (1  Chr.  ix.  7  ; 
Neh.  xi.  7).  —  6.  A  Benjamite,  son  of  Shepha- 
thiah,  who  lived  at  Jerusalem  after  the  cap- 
tivity (1  Chr.  ix.  8).  —  7.  The  same  as  Shal- 
LUM,  who  was  hi{^h-priest  probably  in  the  reign 
of  Amon,  and  father  of  Hukiah  (1  Chr.  ix.  11 ; 
Neh.  xi.  11).  —  8.  A  priest,  son  of  Meshille- 
roith,  Ar  Meshillemoth,  the  son  of  Immer,  and 
ancestor  of  Maasiai  or  Amashai  (I  Chr.  ix.  12; 
comp.  Neh.  xi.  13). — 9.  A  Kohathite,  or 
family  of  Kohathite  Levites,  in  the  reign  of 
Josiah  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  12).— 10.  One  of  the 
"heads"  (A.  V.  "chief  men")  sent  by  Ezra 
to  Iddo  "the  head,"  to  gather  together  the 
Levites  to  join  the  caravan  about  to  return  to 
Jerusalem  (Ezr.  viii.  16).  —  U.  A  chief  man 
in  the  time  of  Ezra,  probably  a  Lievite,  who 
assisted  Jonathan  and  Jahaziah  in  abolishing 
the  marriages  which  some  of  the  people  had 
contracted  with  foreign  wives  (Ezr.  x.  15). — 
12.  One  of  the  descendants  of  Bani,  who  had 
married  a  foreign  wife  and  put  her  away  (Ezr. 
X.29).  — 13.  (Neh.  iii.  30.  vi.  18.)  The  son 
of  Bcrechiah,  who  assisted  in  rebuilding  the  wall 
of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  4),  as  well  as  the  Temple 
wall,  adjoining  which  he  had  his  "  chamber  " 
(Neh.  iii.  30).  He  was  probublv  a  priest,  and 
his  daughter  was  married  to  Johanan  the  son 
of  Tobiiih  the  Ammonite  (Neh.  vi.  18).  — 14. 
The  son  of  Be^ioilciah :  he  assisted  Jehoiada 
the  son  of  Pa^eah  in  restoring  the  old  gate  of 
Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  6). — 15.  One  of  those 
who  stood  at  the  left  hand  of  Ezra  when  he 
read  the  law  to  the  people  (Neh.  viii.  4). — 16. 
A  priest,  or  family  of  priests,  who  sealed  the 
covenant  with  Nehcmiah  (Neh.  x.  7).  — 17. 
One  of  the  heads  of  the  people  who  sealed  the 
covenant  with  Nchemiah  (Neh.  x.  20).  — 18. 
A  priest  in  the  days  of  Joiakim  the  son  of 
Jeshua,  and  representative  of  the  house  of  Ezra 
(Neh.  xii.  13). — 19.  Likewise  a  priest  at  the 
same  time  as  the  preceding,  and  head  of  the 
priestly  family  of  Uinnethon  (Neh.  xii.  16). — 
20.  A  family  of  porters,  descendants  of  Me- 
shullam  (Neh.  xii.  2.*)),  who  is  also  called  Me- 
shelemiah  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  1),  Shelemiah  (I  Chr. 
xxvi.  14),  and  Shallum  (Neh.  vii.  45).  —  2L 
One  of  the  princes  of  Judah  at  the  dedication 
of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  xii.  33). 

Meshullem^eth.  The  daughter  of  Haruz 
of  Jotl)ah,  wife  of  Manassch  king  of  Judah,  and 
mother  of  his  successor  Amon  (2  K.  xxi.  19). 

Meso'baitei  thei  a  title  which  occurs  only 
once,  and  then  attached  to  the  name  of  Jasibl 
(1  Chr.  xi.  47).  The  word  retains  strong 
traces  of  Zobah,  one  of  the  petty  Aramite 
kingdoms.  But  on  this  it  is  impossible  to 
pronounce  with  any  certainty. 

Mesopota^mia  is  the  ordinary  Greek  ren- 
dering of  the  Hebrew  Aram-Naharaim^  or  "  Syria 
of  the  two  rivers,"  whereof  we  have  frequent 
mention  in  the  earlier  books  of  Scripture  (Gen. 
xxiv.  10;  Dcut.  xxiii.  4;  Jndg.  iii.8, 10).  If  we 
look  to  the  signification  of  the  name,  we  must  re- 
gard Mesopotamia  as  the  entire  country  between 
the  two  rivers,  the  Ticris  and  the  Euphrates. 
This  is  a  tract  nearly  700  miles  long,  and  from  20 
to  250  miles  broad,  extending  in  a  south-ca«5torly 
direction  from  Telek  (lat.  38®  23',  long.  39°  18^ 


to  KtOTiah  (lat.  31®.  long.  47o  30').     The  Ara 
bian  geographers  term  it  "  the  Island,"  a  name 
which  is  almost  literally  correct,  since  a  few 
miles  only  intervene  Ijetween  the  source  of  the 
Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  at  Telek.     It  is  for  the 
most  part  a  vast  plain,  but  is  crossed  aliout  its 
centre  by  the  range  of  ihe  Sinjar  Hills,  nmninjr 
nearly  east  and  west  from  about  Mosul  to  a 
little  below  Rakkeh ;  and  in  its  northern  )H)rtion 
it  is  even  mountiiinous,  the  Up]x?r  Tigris  Valley- 
being  separated  from  the  Mesopotamian  Plain  hy 
an  important  range,  the  Mons  Mamus  of  StrnlK>, 
which  runs  from  Birehjik  to  Jezmh.     To  iliis 
description  of  Mesopotamia  in  the  most  extend- 
ed sense  of  the  term,  it  seems  proper  to  appi'nd 
a  more  particular  accotmt  of  ihnt  region,  which 
bears  the  name  par  ercellence,  Ixjth  in  Scripture, 
and  in  the  classical  writers.     This  is  the  nonli- 
western  portion  of  the  tract  alrcadv  degcriUil, 
or  the  country  between  the  great  fn-nd  of  the 
Euphrates  (la't.  35°  to  37°  30')  and  the  Upjxrr 
Tigris.     It  consists  of  the  mountain  country 
extending  from   Bira'jik  to  Jezireh  npon  the 
north ;  and,  upon  the  south,  of  the  great  undu- 
lating Mesopotamian  Plain,  as  far  as  the  Sinjar 
Hills  and  tne  River  Kkalmtr,    The   northern 
range,  called  by  the  Arabs  Karajah  Datih  to- 
wards the  west,  and  Jehd  Tur  towanls  the  east, 
does  not  attain  to  any  grc^at  elevation.    The 
streams  from  the  nortn  side  of  this  range  are 
short,  and  fall  mostly  into  the  Tigris.     Tl.oise 
from  the  south  are  more  imj^urtant.    They  flow 
down  at  very  moderate  intervals  along  tlic  whole 
course  of  the  range,  and  gniduallv  collect  into 
two  considerable  rivers,  —  the   I}eiik  (ancient 
Bilichus),  and  the  Khalmtr  (Uabor  or  Chabo- 
ras),  —  which  empty  themselves  into  the  Ku- 
phnites.     South  of  the  mountains  is  the  gnnt 
plain    already  described,  which,  between   the 
iChalxnir  and  'the  Tigris,  is  interrupted  only  b^ 
the  Sinjar  nmjze,  but  west  of  the  Khnliottr  is 
broken  oy  several  spurs  from  the  Kanijnh  Daah, 
having  a  general  direction  from  north  to  south. 
Besides  Or/a  and  llamtn,  the  chief  cities  of 
modem  Mesopotamia  are  Mardin  and  yisibinf 
south  of  the  Jel)fl  Tur,  and  DiarUkr,  north  of 
that  range,  upon  the  Tigris.    Of  these  piacea, 
two,  Nisibin  and  Diarhekr,  were  important  fn)m 
a  remote  antiquity:  Aisibin  l)eing  then  Ni^tbis; 
and  Diarbekr,  Ainida.    We  first  hear  of  Mes- 
opotamia in   Scripture  as  the  country  where 
Nahor  and  his  family  settled  after  quilting  Ur 
of  the  Chaldees  (Gen.  xxiv.  10).     Here  lived 
Bethuel  and  Laban ;  and  hither  Abraham  sent 
his  servant  to  fetch  Isaac  a  wife  "  of  his  own 
kindred"  (ib.  ver.  38).     Hither  too,  a  century 
later,  came  Jacob  on  the  same  ernmd ;   and 
hence  he  returned  with  his  two  wives  after  an 
absence  of  21  years.     After  this,  we  h.ive  no 
mention  of  Mesopotamia  till  the  close  uf  tlio 
wanderings  in  the  wilderness  (I)eut.  xxiii.  4). 
About  half  a  century  later,  we  find,  for  the  first 
and  last  time,  Mesopotamia  the  seat  of  a  f  ower- 
ful  monarchy  ( Judg.  iii. ).    Finally,  the  children 
of  Aramon,  having  provoked  a  war  with  David, 
"  sent  a  thousand  talents  of  silver  to  hire  them 
chariots  and  horsemen  out  of  Meso(K>tamia.  and 
out  of  Syria  Maachah.  and  out  of  Zol»ah" 
(1  Chr.  xi'x.  6).     According  to  the  Assyrian  in- 
I  scriptions,  Mesopotamia  was  inhabited  in  the 
I  early  times  of  the  empire  (b.c.  1200-1100)  by 
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a  vast  number  of  petty  tribes,  each  under  its 
own  prince,  and  all  (^uite  independent  of  one 
another.  The  Assyrian  monarchs  contended 
with  these  chie&  at  great  advantaj^e,  and  by  the 
time  of  Jehu  (b.c.  880)  had  fully  established 
their  dominion  over  them.  The  tribes  were  all 
called  **  tribes  of  the  Nairi/'  a  term  which  some 
compare  with  the  Naharaim  of  the  Jews,  and 
translate  "  trihes  of  the  8tream4ands"  But  this 
identification  is  very  uncertain.  On  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Assyrian  Empire,  Mesopotamia  seems 
to  have  been  divided  between  tne  Medes  and 
the  Babylonians.  The  conquests  of  Cyrus 
brought  It  wholly  under  the  Persian  yoke ;  and 
thus  It  continued  to  the  time  of  Alexander. 

Mesai^ah.  This  word  {AfashiackS,  which 
answers  to  the  word  Xpurrog  in  the  N.  T.,  means 
anointed:  and  is  applicable  in  its  first  sense  to 
any  one  anointed  with  the  holy  oil.  It  is  ap- 
plied to  the  high-priest  in  Lev.  iv.  3,  5,  16. 
The  kings  of  Israel  were  called  anointed,  from 
the  mode  of  their  consecration  (1  Sam.  ii. 
10,  35,  xii.  3,  5,  &c.).  This  word  also  refers 
to  the  expected  Prince  of  the  chosen  people 
who  was  to  complete  God*s  purposes  for 
them,  and  to  redeem  them,  and  of  whose 
coming  the  prophets  of  the  old  covenant  in 
all  time  spoke.  It  is  twice  used  in  the  N.  T. 
of  Jesus  (John  i.  41,  iv.  25,  A.  V. ''  Mcssias  ") ; 
but  the  Greek  equivalent,  tha  Christ,  is  con- 
stantly applied,  at  first  with  the  article  as  a 
title,  exactly  the  Anointed  One,  but  later  without 
the  article,  as  a  proper  name,  Jesus  Christ. 

This  article  contains  a  rapid  survey  of  the 
expectation  of  a  Messiah  among  the  Jews. 
The  earliest  gleam  of  the  gospel  is  found  in  the 
account  of  the  fall  (Gen.  lii.  15).  Many  inter- 
preters would  understand  bv  the  seed  of  the 
woman  the  Messiah  only ;  out  it  is  easier  to 
think  with  Calvin,  that  mankind,  after  they  are 
gathered  Into  one  army  by  Jesus  the  Christ,  the 
Head  of  the  Church,  are  to  achieve  a  victory 
over  evil.  The  blessings  in  store  for  the  children 
of  Shem  are  remarkablv  indicated  in  the  words 
of  Noah, "  Blessed  be  Jehovah  the  God  of  Shem '' 
(Gen.  ix.  26).  Next  follows  the  promise  to 
Abraham,  wherein  the  blessings  to  Sliem  are 
turned  into  the  narrower  channel  of  one  family 
( Gen.  xii.  2, 3).  The  promise  is  still  indefinite ; 
but  it  tends  to  the  undoing  of  the  curse  of  Adam, 
by  a  blessing  to  all  the  earth  through  the  seed 
of  Abraham,  as  death  had  come  on  the  whole 
earth  through  Adam.  A  great  step  is  made  in 
Gen.  xlix.  10,  '*  The  sceptre  shall  not  depart 
from  Judah,  nor  a  lawgiver  from  between  his 
feet,  until  Shiloh  come ;  and  unto  him  shall  the 
gathering  of  the  people  be."  This  is  the  first 
case  in  which  the  promises  distinctly  centre  in 
one  person.  The  next  passage  usually  quoted 
is  the  prophecy  of  Balaam  (Num.  xxiv.  17-19). 
The  star  points  indeed  to  the  glory,  as  the  scep- 
tre denotes  the  power  of  a  king.  But  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  prophecy  is  not  fulfilled 
in  David  (2  Sam.  viii.  2,  14) ;  and  though 
David  is  himself  a  type  of  Christ,  the  direct 
Messianic  application  of  this  place  is  by  no 
means  certain.  The  prophecy  of  Moses  ( Ueut. 
xviii.  18)  claims  attention.  Does  this  refer  to 
the  Messiah  ?  The  reference  to  Moses  in  John 
V.  45-47,  **  He  wrote  of  me,"  seems  to  point  to 
this  passage     The  passages  in  the  Pentateuch 


which  relate  to  "  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  "  hare 
been  thought  by  many  to  bear  reference  to  the 
Messiah.  The  second  period  of  Messianic 
prophecy  would  include  the  time  of  David, 
rassages  in  the  Psalms  are  numerous  which  are 
applied  to  the  Messiah  in  the  N.  T.,  such  as 
Ps.  ii.,  xvi.,  xxii.,  xl.,  ex.  The  advance  in 
clearness  in  this  period  is  great  The  name  of 
Anointed,  i.e.  King,  comes  in,  and  the  Messiah 
is  to  come  of  the  Uneage  of  David.  He  is  de- 
scribed in  His  exaltation,  with  His  great  king- 
dom that  shall  be  spiritual  rather  than  temporal 
(Ps.  ii.,  xxi.,  xl.,  ex.).  In  other  places.  He  is 
seen  in  suffering  and  humiliation  (Ps.  xxii., 
xvi.,  xl.). 

After  the  time  of  David,  the  predictions  of  the 
Messiah  ceased  for  a  time,  until  those  prophets 
arose  whose  works  we  possess  in  the  canon  of 
Scripture.  The  Messiah  is  a  King  and  Ruler 
of  David's  house,  who  K.Vould  come  to  reform 
and  restore  the  Jewish  .lation  and  purify  the 
Church,  as  in  Is.  xi.,  xl.-lxvi.  The  blessings 
of  the  restoration,  however,  will  not  be  confined 
to  Jews ;  the  heathen  ore  made  to  share  them 
fully  (Is.  ii.,  Ixvi.).  The  passage  of  Micah  v.  2 
(cojbp.  Matt.  ii.  6)  kft  no  doubt  in  the  mind 
of  the  Sanhedrim  as  to  the  birthplace  of  the 
Messiah.  The  lineage  of  David  is  again  alluded 
to  in  Zechariah  (xii.  10-14).  The  time  of  the 
second  Temple  is  fixed  by  IIa^:gai  (ii.  9)  for 
Messiah's  coming ;  and  the  coming  of  the  Fore- 
runner and  of  the  Anointed  arc  cleat  .V  revealed 
in  Mai.  iii.  I,  iv.  5,  6.  The  fourth  peno<l  after 
the  close  of  the  canon  of  the  O.  T.  is  known  to 
us  in  a  great  measure  from  allusions  in  .'he 
N.  T.  to  the  expectation  of  the  Jews.  The 
Pharisees,  and  those  of  ihe  Jews  who  expected 
Messiah  at  all,  looked  for  a  temporal  prince 
only.  The  Apostles  themselves  were  n  .V'tod 
with  this  opinion  till  after  the  Rcstin-cction 
(Matt.  XX.  20,  21 ;  Luke  xxiv.  21 ;  Acts  i.  6). 
Gleams  of  a  purer  faith  appear  (Luke  ii.  30, 
xxiii.  42;  John  iv.  25).  On  the  othe*-  hand, 
there  was  a  sceptical  school  which  had  disciirded 
the  expectation  altogether.  The  expttctation 
of  a  golden  age  that  should  return  upon  the 
earth  was  common  in  heathen  nations.  1  his 
hope  the  Jews  also  shared ;  but  with  them  it 
was  associated  with  tlie  coining  of  a  ]>arricular 
Person,  the  Messiah.  It  has  been  asserted  that 
in  Him  the  Jews  looked  for  an  earthly  king, 
and  that  the  existence  of  the  hope  of  a  Messiah 
may  thus  be  accounted  for  on  natural  grounds, 
and    without  a  divine  revelation.     But    the 


sin,  and  to  teach  them  the  wa^s  of  God,  as  in 
Ps.  xxii.,  xl.,  ex. ;  Is.  ii.,  xi.,  liii.    In  these  and 


other  places  too  the  power  of  the  coming  One 
reaches  beyond  the  Jews,  and  embraces  all  the 
Gentiles,  which  is  contrary  to  the  exclusive 
notions  of  Judaism.  A  fair  consideration  of 
all  the  passages  will  convince  that  the  growth 
of  the  Messianic  idea  in  the  prophecies  is  ow- 
ing to  revelation  from  God. 

Messras,  the  Greek  form  of  Messiah  (John 
i.  41,  iv.  25). 

Metals.  The  Hebrews,  in  common  with 
other  ancient  nations,  were  acquainted  with 
nearly  all  the  metals  known  to  modem  metat 
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lurgT,  whether  as  the  products  of  their  own  soil 
er  the  results  of  intercourse  with  forei^ers. 
One  of  the  earliest  geographical  deiinitions  is 
that  which  describes  the  country  of  Havilah  as 
the  land  which  abounded  in  gold,  and  the  gold 
of  which  was  good  (Gen.  ii.  11,  12).  The  lirst 
artist  in  metals  was  a  Cainite,  Tubal  Cain,  the 
son  of  Lamech,  the  foiger  or  sharpener  of  every 
rastrument  of  copper  (A.  V.  "  brass  ")  and  iron 
( Gen.  iv.  22).  '*  A  brum  was  ver^  rich  in  cattle, 
in  silver t  and  in  gold"  (Gen.  xili.  2) ;  silver,  as 
will  bo  shown  hereafter,  beine  the  medium  of 
commerce,  while  gold  existed  in  the  shape  of 
ornaments,  during  the  patriarchal  ages.  Tin  is 
first  mentioned  among  the  spoils  of  the  Midi- 
anites  which  were  taken  when  Balaam  was  slain 
(Num.  xxxi.  22),  and  lead  is  used  to  heighten 
the  imagery  of  Moses'  triumphal  song  (Kx.  xv. 
10).  Whether  the  ancient  Hebrews  were  a& 
quaintcd  with  stee/,  pioperlv  so  called,  is  uncer- 
tain; thewordssorenderedintheA.  V.  (2Sam. 
xxii.  35 ;  Job  xx.  24 ;  Ps.  xviii.  34 ;  Jer.  xv. 
12)  are  in  all  other  passages  translated  6ras8, 
and  would  be  more  correctly  copper.  The 
"northern  iron"  of  Jer.  xv.  12  is  believed  by 
commentators  to  be  iron  hardened  and  tempered 
by  some  peculiar  process,  so  as  more  nearly  to 
correspond  to  what  we  call  steel  [Stbbl]  ;  and 
the  "  flaming  torches  "  of  Nah.  ii.  3  are  probably 
the  flashing  steel  scythes  of  the  war-chariots 
which  should  come  a^nst  Nineveh.  Besides 
the  simple  metals,  it  is  supposed  that  the 
Hebrews  used  the  mixture  of  copper  and  tin 
known  as  brome;  and  probably  in  all  cases  in 
which  copper  is  mentioned  as  in  any  way  manu- 
factured, hronze  is  to  be  understood  as  the  metal 
indioited.  With  the  exception  of  iron,  gold  is 
the  most  widely  difliised  of  all  metals.  Almost 
every  country  in  the  world  has  in  its  turn  yield- 
ed a  certain  supply,  and  as  it  is  found  most 
frequently  in  alluvial  soil,  among  the  debris 
of  rocks  washed  down  bv  the  torrents,  it  was 
known  at  a  very  early  penod,  and  was  procured 
with  littld  difficulty.  We  have  no  indications 
of  gold  streams  or  mines  in  Palestine.  The 
Hebrews  obtained  their  principal  supply  from 
the  south  of  Arabia,  and  the  commerce  of  the 
Persian  Gulf.  It  was  probably  brought  in  form 
of  ingots  (Josh.  .vii.  21 ;  A.  V.  "  wed^,"  lit 
"tongue  "),  and  was  rapidly  converted  into  ar- 
ticles of  ornament  and  use.  The  great  abun- 
dance of  gold  in  early  times  is  indicated  bv  its 
entering  into  the  composition  of  every  article  of 
ornament  and  almost  all  of  domestic  use.  Among 
the  spoils  of  the  Midianitcs  taken  by  the  Israel- 
ites in  their  bloodless  victory  when  Balaam  was 
slain  were  ear-rings  and  jewels  to  the  amount 
of  16,750  shekels  of  gold  (Num.  xxxi.  48-54), 
equal  in  value  to  more  than  30,000/.  of  our 
present  money.  1,700  shekels  of  gold  (worth 
more  than  3,000/.)  in  nose  jewels  (A.  V.  "  ear- 
rings ")  alone  were  taken  by  Gideon's  army 
from  the  slaughtered  Midianites  (Judg.  viti.  26). 
These  numbers,  thouo:h  large,  are  not  incredibly 
great,  when  we  consider  that  the  country  of  the 
Midianites  was  at  that  time  rich  in  gold  streams 
which  have  been  since  exhausted,  and  that  like 
the  Malays  of  the  present  day,  and  the  Peruvians 
of  the  time  of  Pizarro,  they  carried  most  of  their 
wealth  about  them.  But  the  amount  of  treasure 
accumulated  by  David  from  spoils  taken  in  war 


is  so  enormous,  that  we  are  tempted  to  condutt* 
the  numbers  exaggerated.  Though  gold  wai 
thus  common,  silver  appears  to  have  been  the 
ordinary  medium  of  commerce. 

The  first  commercial  transaction  of  which 
we  possess  the  details  was  the  purchase  of 
Ephron's  field  hj  Abraham  for  400  shekels  of 
silver  (Gen.  xxiii.  16) ;  slaves  were  bought  with 
silver  (Gen.  xvii.  12) ;  si/ver  was  the  money  paid 
by  Abimelech  as  a  compensation  to  Abranam 
( Gen.  XX.  16);  Joseph  was  sold  to  the  Ishmaelite 
merchants  for  twenty  pieces  of  silver  (Gen. 
xxxvii.  28) ;  and  generally,  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, "money  "  in  the  A.  V.  is  literally  stVoer. 
The  first  payment  in  gold  is  mentioned  in  1  Chr. 
xxi.  25,  wne're  David  ouys  the  threshing-floor  of 
Oman,  or  Araunah,  the  Jebusite,  for  six  hun- 
dred shekels  of  gold  by  weight.  But  in  the 
parallel  narrative  of  the  transaction  in  2  Sam. 
xxiv.  24,  the  price  paid  for  the  threshing-floor 
and  oxen  is  nfty  shekels  of  silver.  With  this 
one  exception,  there  is  no  case  in  the  O.  T.  in 
which  gold  is  alluded  to  as  a  medium  of  com- 
merce; the  Hebrew  coinage  may  have  been 
partly  gold,  but  we  have  no  proof  of  it.  Silver 
was  brought  into  Palestine  in  the  form  of  plates 
from  Tarshish,  with  gold  and  ivory  (1  K.  x.  22 ; 
2  Chr.  ix.  21  ;  Jer.  x.  9).  The  accumulation 
of  wealth  in  the  reign  of  Solomon  was  so  great, 
that  silver  was  but  little  esteemed ;  "  the  king 
made  silver  to  be  in  Jerusalem  as  stones  "(IK. 
X.  21,  27).  With  the  treasures  which  were 
brought  out  of  Egypt,  not  only  the  omamenti 
but  the  ordinary  nictal-work  of  the  tabernacle 
were  made.  From  a  comparison  of  the  dificrent 
amounts  of  gold  and  silver  collected  by  David, 
it  appears  that  the  proportion  of  the  former  to 
the  fatter  was  1  to  9  nearly.  Brass,  or  more 
properly  copper,  was  a  native  product  of  Pales- 
tine, "  a  lancl  whose  stones  are  iron,  and  out  of 
whose  hills  thou  mayestdigco/7/Mr  "  (Deut.  viii. 
9 ;  Job  XX viii.  2).  It  was  so  plentiful  in  the 
days  of  Solomon  that  the  quantity  employed  in 
the  Temple  could  not  be  estimated,  it  was  so 
gi'eat  (1  K.  vii.  47).  There  is  strong  reason 
to  believe  that  brass,  a  mixture  of  copper  and 
zinc,  was  unknown  to  the  ancients.  To  the 
latter  metal,  no  allusion  is  found.  But  tin  was 
well  known,  and,  from  the  difiSculty  which  at- 
tends the  toughening  pure  copper  so  as  to  len- 
der it  fit  for  hammering,  it  is  probable  that  the 
mode  of  deoxidizing  copper  by  the  admixture 
of  small  quantities  of  tin  had  l^en  early  discov- 
ered. Arms  (2  Sam.  xxi.  16 ;  Job  xx.  24 ;  Ps. 
xviii.  34)  and  armor  (1  Sam.  xvii.  5,  6,  38) 
were  made  of  this  metal,  which  was  capable  of 
l)eing  so  wrought  as  to  admit  of  a  keen  and  hard 
edge.  The  Egyptians  employed  it  in  cutting  the 
hardest  granite*.  Iron,  like  copper,  was  found  in 
the  hills  of  Palestine.  The  "  iron  mountain  "  in 
the  tran»Jordanic  region  is  descril>ed  by  Joee- 
phus,  and  was  remarkable  for  producing  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  palm.  Iron-mines  are  still 
worked  by  the  inhabitants  of  Kefi  Huneh.  in  the 
S.  of  the'Valley  Zahardni,  Tin  and  lead  were 
both  known  at  a  very  early  period,  though  there 
is  no  distinct  trace  of  them  in  Palestine.  The 
former  was  among  the  spoils  of  the  Midianites 
(Num.  xxxi.  22),  who  might  have  obtained  it 
in  their  intercourse  with  the  Phcenician  mer- 
chants (comp.  Gen.  xxxvii.  25, 36),  who  then- 
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•elves  procnred  it  from  TarahiBh  (£z.  xxvii.  12) 
and  the  tin  countries  of  the  west.  Antimony 
J2  K.  ix.  30;  Jcr.  iv.  30,  A.  V.  "painting"), 
m  the  form  of  powder,  was  used  by  the  Hebrew 
women,  like  the  kdkl  of  the  Arabs,  for  coloring 
their  eyelids  and  e^^ebrows.  Farther  informa- 
tion will  be  found  in  the  articles  upon  the  seT- 
eral  metals;  and  whatever  is  known  of  the 
metallurgy  of  the  Hebrews  will  be  discussed 
under  Mixing. 

Mete^'ms.  According  to  the  list  in  1  Esd. 
T.  17,  "the  sons  of  Meterus"  returned  with 
Zorobabel.    An. 

Meth.''eg-Axn''xiiah9  a  place  which  David 
took  from  the  Philistines,  apparently  in  his  last 
war  with  them  (2  Sam.  viii.  1 ).  In  the  parallel 
passage  of  the  Chronicles  (1  Chr.  xviii.  1), 
"  Gath  and  her  daughter-towns  "  is  substituted 
for  Metheg  ha-Ammah.  The  renderings  are 
legion ;  but  Uie  interpretations  may  be  rrauced 
to  two:  —  1.  That  adopted  by  Gesenius  and 
Furst,  in  which  Ammah  is  taken  as  meaning 
"mother-city  "  or  "  metropolis  "  (comp.  2  Sam. 
xx«  1 9),  and  Metheg  ha-Ammah  "  the  bridle  of 
thft  mother-city  " — viz.  of  Gath,  the  chief  town 
of  the  Philistines.  2.  That  of  Ewald,  who, 
taking  Ammah  as  meaning  the  "fore-arm," 
treats  the  words  as  a  metaphor  to  express  the 
perfect  manner  in  which  David  had  smitten  and 
bumbled  his  foes. 

Metha'sael)  the  son  of  Mehujael,  fourth 
in  descent  from  Cain,  and  father  of  Lamech 
(Gen.  iv.  18). 

Metha'selahy  the  son  of  Enoch,  sixth  in 
descent  from  Seth,  and  fiither  of  Lamech  (Gen. 
V.  25-27). 

Me^onini.  Neh.  vii.  52.  Elsewhere  given 
in  A.  v.  as  Mbhunim  and  Mehukims. 

Meuzal,  £z.  xxvii.  19  mai^.     [Uzal.] 

Me^'zahab.  The  father  of  Matred,  and 
grandfather  of  Mehetabel,  who  was  wife  of  Ha- 
dar  or  Hadad,  the  last-named  king  of  Edom 
(Gren.  xxxvi.  39 ;  1  Chr.  i.  50).  His  name, 
which,  if  it  be  Hebrew,  signifies  "  waters  of 
gold,"  hasjgiven  rise  to  much  speculation. 

Mi'amin.  1.  A  hiympn  of  lArael  of  the 
sons  of  Parosh,  who  had  married  a  foreign  wife, 
and  pat  her  away  at  the  bidding  of  Ezra  (Ezr. 
X.  25).  —  2*  A  priest  or  family  of  priests  who 
went  up  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Neh. 
xii.  5). 

Hll/har.  "  Mibhar  the  son  of  Haggeri  " 
is  the  name  of  one  of  David's  heroes  in  Uie  list 
given  in  1  Chr.  xi.  The  verse  (38)  in  which 
it  occurs  appears  to  be  corrupt,  for  in  the  cor- 
responding catalogue  of  2  Sam.  xxiii.  36  we 
find,  instead  of  "  Mibhar  the  son  of  Haggeri," 
**  of  Zobah,  Bani  the  Gadite."  It  is  ei^  to  see, 
if  the  latter  be  the  true  readine,  how  Ami  hag- 
gadi  could  be  corrupted  into  Zen-hoMeri.  But 
that  "Mibhar"  is  a  corruption  of  mitstaSbdk, 
"  of  Zobah,"  is  not  so  clear,  though  not  abso- 
Intdy  impossible.  It  would  seem  from  the 
LXi.  of  2  Sam.,  that  both  readings  originally 
oo-existed. 

Mib^Bam.  L  A  son  of  Ishmael  (Gen.  xxv. 
13;  1  Chr.  i.  29),  not  elsewhere  mentioned. 
The  signification  of  his  name  has  led  some  to 
propose  an  identification  of  the  tribe  sprung  from 
iiim  with  some  one  of  the  Abrahiamic  tribe 
tattled  in  Arabia  aromatifera. — 2.  A  son  of 
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Simeon  (1  Chr.  iv.  25),  perhaps  named  after  the 
Ishmaelite  Mibsam. 

Mib'zar.  One  of  the  phvlarchft  or  "  dukes  " 
of  Edom  (1  Chr.  i.  53)  or  Esau  (Gen.  xxxvi. 
43)  aflor  the  death  of  Hadad  or  Hadar. 

Micall^  an  Israelite  whose  familiar  story  is 
preserved  m  the  xviith  and  xviiith  chapters  of 
Judges,  furnishing  us  with  a  picture  of  the  in- 
terior of  a  private  Israelite  family  of  the  rural 
districts,  which,  in  many  respects,  stands  quite 
alone  in  the  sacred  records,  and  has  probably 
no  parallel  in  any  literature  of  equal  age.  But 
apart  from  this  the  narrative  has  several  points 
of  special  interest  to  students  of  biblical  his- 
tory in  the  information  which  it  affords  as  to 
the  condition  of  the  nation.  We  see  (1.)  how 
completely  some  of  the  most  solemn  and  char- 
acteristic enactments  of  the  Law  had  become  a 
dead  letter.  Micah  was  evi4ently  a  devout 
believer  in  Jehovah.  His  one  anxiety  is  to 
enjoy  the  favor  of  Jehovah  (xvii.  13);  the 
formula  of  blessing  used  by  his  mother  and  his 
priest  invokes  the  same  awful  name  (xvii.  2, 
xviii.  6) ;  and  yet  so  completely  ignorant  is  he 
of  the  Law  of  Jehovah,  that  the  mode  which 
he  adopts  of  honoring  Him  is  to  make  a  molten 
and  graven  image,  teraphim  or  images  of 
domestic  gods,  and  to  set  up  an  unauthorized 
priesthood,  first  in  his  own  fiunily  (xvii.  5), 
and  then  in  the  person  of  a  Levite  not  of  &e 
priestly  line  (ver.  12).  (2.)  The  story  also 
throws  a  light  on  the  condition  of  the  liovites. 
Here  we  have  a  Levite  belonging  to  Bethlehem- 
Jndah,  a  town  not  idlo»»ed  to  liis  tribe;  next 
wandering  forth  to  take  up  his  abode  wherever 
he  could  find  a  residence;  then  undertaking 
the  charge  of  Micah's  idol-chapel ;  and,  lastly, 
carrying  off  the  property  of  nis  master  and 
benefactor,  and  becoming  the  first  priest  to 
another  system  of  false  worship.  But  the  trans- 
action becomes  still  more  remarkable  when  we 
consider  (3.)  that  this  was  no  obscure  or  ordi- 
nary Levite.  He  belonged  to  the  chief  family 
in  tne  tribe,  nay,  we  may  say  to  the  chief  family 
of  the  nation ;  for  though  not  himself  a  priest, 
he  was  closely  allied  to  the  priestly  house,  and 
was  the  grandson  of  no  less  a  person  than  the 
great  Moses  himself.  [Mxkasseh,  No.  4.1  (4.) 
The  narrative  gives  us  a  most  vivid  idea  of 
the  terrible  anarchy  in  which  the  country  was 
placed,  when  "  there  was  no  kin<;  in  Israel,  and 
every  man  did  what  was  right  in  his  own  eyes ; " 
and  shows  how  urgently  necessary  a  central 
authority  had  become.  A  body  of  six  hundred 
men  completely  armed,  besides  the  train  of 
their  families  and  cattle,  traverses  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land,  not  on  any  mission  for 
the  ruler  or  the  nation,  as  on  later  occasions 
(2  Sam.  ii.  12,  &c.,  xx.  7,  14),  but  simply  for 
their  private  ends.  Entirely  disregarding  the 
rights  of  private  property,  tney  burst  in  where- 
ever  they  please  along  their  route,  and  plunder- 
ing the  valuables,  and  carrying  off  persons, 
reply  to  all  remonstrances  by  taunts  and  threats. 
As  to  the  date  of  these  interesting  events,  the 
narrative  gives  us  no  direct  information  beyond 
the  fact  that  it  was  before  the  beginning  of  the 
monarchy ;  but  we  may  at  least  infer  that  it  was 
also  before  the  time  of  Samson,  because  in  this 
narrative  (xviii.  12)  we  meet  with  the  origin  of 
the  name  Mahaneh-dan,  a  place  which  already 
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bore  that  name  in  Sanison's  childhood  (xiii. 
25).  The  date  of  the  record  itseif  may  perhaps 
be  more  nearly  arrived  at.  That,  uii  the  uiic 
hand,  it  was  after  the  beginning  of  the  mon- 
archy, is  evident  from  the  references  to  the  ante- 
monarchical  times  (xviii.  1,  xix.  1,  xxi.  25). 
The  reference  to  the  establishment  of  the  house 
of  God  in  bhiloh  (xviii.  31)  seems  also  to  point 
to  the  early  part  of  Saul's  reign. 

Micah..  The  sixtli  in  order  of  the  minor 
prophets,  iiccording  to  the  arrangement  in  our 
present  canon ;  in  the  LXX.  he  is  placetl  third, 
after  Ilosea  and  Amos.  To  distmguish  him 
from  Micaiah  the  son  of  Lnlah,  the  contem- 
porary of  Elijah,  ho  is  called  the  Morastuite, 
that  is,  a  native  of  Morcsheth,  or  some  place  of 
similar  name,  which  Jerome  and  Euscbius  call 
Morasthi,  and  identify  with  a  small  village  near 
Elcutheropolis  to  the  east,  where  formerly  the 
prophet's  tomb  was  shown,  tliough,  in  the'diiys 
of  Jerome,  it  had  been  succeeded  by  a  church 
(Epii.  Paulvst  c.  6).  As  little  is  known  of  the 
circumstances  of  Micah's  life  as  of  many  of  the 
other  prophets.  Pseudo-Epiphanitis  makes  him, 
contrary  to  all  probability,  of  the  tribe  of 
Ephraim.  For  rebuking  Jehoram  for  his  im- 
pieties, Micah,  according  to  the  same  authority, 
was  thrown  from  a  precipice,  and  buried  at 
Morathi  in  his  own  country,  hard  by  the  cem- 
etery of  Enakim,  where  his  sepulchre  was  still 
to  bo  seen.  The  period  during  which  Micah 
exercised  the  propnetical  office  is  stated,  in  the 
superscription  to  his  pro])licc*ics,  to  have  ex- 
tended over  the  reigns  of  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and 
Hezckiah,  kings  of  Judah,  giving  thus  a  maxi- 
mum limit  of  59  years  (b.c.  75G-697),  from  the 
acccs.sion  of  Jottiam  to  the  death  of  Ilczekiah, 
and  a  minimum  limit  of  16  years  (u.c.  742- 
72G),  from  the  death  of  Jotham  to  the  mx'cssion 
of  Hczekiah.  In  either  case,  he  would  be  con- 
temporary with  Hosea  and  Amos  during  part 
of  tncir  ministry  in  Israel,  and  with  Isaiah  in 
Judah.     With  respect  to  one  of  his  prophecies 

itii.  12),  it  is  distinctly  assigned  to  the  reign  of 
iczekiah  (Jer.  xxvi.  18),  and  was  probably  de- 
livered before  the  great  passovcr  which  inaugu- 
rated the  reformation  in  Judah.  The  date  of 
the  others  must  be  determined,  if  at  all,  by  in- 
ternal evidence;  and  the  periods  to  which  tlicy 
are  assigned  are  therefore  necessarily  conjec- 
tural. The  time  assigned  to  the  propnecics  by 
the  only  direct  evidence  which  we  possess 
agrees  so  well  with  their  contents,  that  it  may 
fairly  be  accepted  as  correct.  A  confusion  ap- 
pears to  have  existed  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
see  in  the  prophecy  in  its  present  form  a  con- 
nected whole,  between  tiic  actual  delivery  of 
the  several  portions  of  it,  and  their  collection 
and  transcription  into  one  book.  It  is  conceiva- 
ble, to  say  the  lea.st,  that  certain  portions  of 
Micah's  prophecy  may  have  been  uttered  in  the 
reigns  or  Jotham  and  Ahaz ;  and  for  the  proba- 
bility of  this  there  is  strong  internal  evidence, 
while  thev  were  collected  as  a  whole  in  the 
reign  of  fiezekiah,  and  committed  to  writing. 
The  book  thus  written  may  have  been  read  in 
the  presence  of  the  king  and  the  whole  people, 
on  some  great  fast  or  festival  day.  It  is  im- 
possible, in  dealing  with  internal  evidence,  to 
assert  positively  that  the  inferences  deiluced 
from  it  are  correct ;  but  in  the  present  instance 


they  at  least  establish  a  probability,  tiiat,  \u 
placing  the  period  of  Micali's  prophetical  ac* 
tivicy  between  the  times  of  Jutham  and  Ilcze- 
kiah. the  su{)erscripcion  is  coiTcct.  In  the  first 
years  of  Uezekiah  s  reign,  the  idolatry  which 
'prevailed  in  tlic  time  of  Alioz  was  not  eradi- 
cated; and  in  assigning  the  date  of  Micali's 
prophecy  to  this  period,  there  is  no  anachroni»>m 
in  tlie  allusions  to  idolatrous  practices.  In  the 
arrangement  adopted  by  Wells  (pref.  to  Micah, 
§  iv.-vi.),  ch.  i.  was  delivered  in  the  contcm- 

Ijorary  reigns  of  Jotham  king  of  Judah  and  of 
l*ckah  king  of  Israel ;  ii.  1-iv.  8,  in  those  of 
Ahaz,  Pekah,  and  Ilosea;  iii.  12  being  assigned 
to  the  lost  year  of  Ahaz,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  book  to  tlie  reign  of  Hezckiah.     But,  nt 
whatever  time  the  several  prophecies  were  first 
delivered,  they  appenr  in  tlieir  present  form  as 
an  organic  wliole,  marked  by  a  certain  regn- 
larity  of  development     Three  sections,  omit- 
ting the  superscription,  are  introduced  by  the 
same  phrase,  "  Hear  ye,"  and  represent  three 
natural    divisions   of   the   prophec)-,  —  L,   ii., 
iii.-v.,  vi.-vii., — each  commencing  with  rebukes 
and  thrcatcnings,  and  closing  with  a  promise-. 
The    first   section   opens  with   a  magnificent 
description  of  the  coming  of  Jehovah  to  Judg- 
ment for  the  sins  and  idolati'ies  of  Israel  and 
Judah  (i.  2-4),  and  the  sentence  prononnced 
uiion   Samaria  (5-9)  bv  the  Judge  Himself. 
Ihe  prophet  sees  the  Janeer  which  threatens 
his  country,  and   traces  in   imagination    the 
devastating  mareh  of  the  Assvrian  conqacron 
(i.  8-16).    Tlie  impending  punishment  suggesta 
its  cause;  and  the  prophet  denounces  a  woe 
upon  the  people  generally  for  the  corruption 
and  violence  which  were  fife  among  them,  and 
upon  tlie  false  prophets  who  led  them  astro^  by 
pandering  to  tlieir  appetites  and  luxury  (it.  l- 
11).     The  sentence  of  captivity  is  passed  npon 
them  (10),  but  is  followed  instantly  by  a  prom- 
ise of  restoration  and  triumphant  fctnm  (li.  12, 
13).     The  second  section  is  addressed  espcciallv 
to  the  princes  and  heads  of  the  people ;  thefr 
avarice  and   rapacity  are  rebuked   in    strong 
terms.     But  the  threatening  is  again  succeeded 
by  a  promise  of  restoration  ;  and  in  the  glories 
of  the  Messianic  kingdom  the  prophet  loses 
sight  of  the  desolation  which  should  bclall  his 
country.     The  predictions  in  this  section  form 
the  climax  of  tlie  book;  and  Ewald  arranges 
them  in  four  strophes,  consisting  of  from  scren 
to  eight  verses  each  (iv.  1-8,  iv.  9-v.  2,  v.  3-9, 
V.  10-15),  with  the  exception  of  the  last,  which 
is  shorter.    In  the  last  section  (vi..  vii.),  Jeho- 
vah, by  a  bohl  poetical  figure,  is  repi-e.sentcd  as 
holding  a  controversy  with  His  people,  plead- 
ing with  them  in  justification  or  His  conduct 
towanls   them   and  the  reasonableness  of  His 
requirements.     The  dialogue  form  in   which 
chap.  vi.  is  cast  renders  the  picture  very  dra- 
matic and  striking.     The  whole  concludes  with 
a  triumphal  song  of  joy  at  tbc  great  deliverance, 
like   that    from    Egypt,  which    Jehovah  will 
achieve,  and    a  full   acknowledgment  of  His 
mercy,  and  faithfulness  to  His  promises  (16-20). 
The  last  verse  is  reproduced   in   the  sonj;  of 
Zacharias  (Lnkc  i.  72,  73).     The  predictions 
uttered  by  Micah  relate   to  the  invasions  of 
Shalmnneser  (i.  6-8 ;  2  K.  xvii.  4,  6)  and  Sen- 
nacherib (i.  9-16;  2  K.  xviii   13),  the  destrnc- 
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tion  of  Jerusalem  (iii.  12,  vU.  13),  the  captivitj 
ia  Babylon  (iv.  10),  the  return  (iv.  1-8,  vii.  11), 
the  Oitablishment  of  a  theocratic  kiu^dom  in 
Jerusalem  (iv.  8),  and  the  Ruler  who  should 
spring  fro:n  Bethlehem  (v.  2).     The  destruc- 
tion of  Assyria  and  Babylon  is  8up}X)scd  to  be 
referred  to  in  v.  5,  6,  vii.  8,  10.     It  is  rcmarka- 
bio  that  the  prnphecios  commence  with  the  last 
Wv)rds  recorded  of   the  prophet's  namesake, 
Micaiah  the  son  of  Imlah,  "  Ilearken,  0  people, 
cverv  one  of  you"  (1  K.  xxii.  23).     The  style 
of  >{icah  has  been  compared  with  that  of  Uosca 
and  Isaiah.     His  diction  is  vigorous  and  forci- 
ble, sometimes  obscure  from  the  abruptness  of 
its  transitions,  but  varied,  and  rich  in  figures 
derived  from  the  pastoral  (i.  8,  ii.  12,  v.  4,  5,  7, 
8,  vii.  14)  and  rural  life  of  the  lowland  country 
(i.  6,  iii.  12,  iv.  3,  12,  13,  vi.  15),  whose  vines 
and  olives  and  fig-trees  were  celebrated  (1  Chr. 
xxvii.  27,  23),  and  supply  the  prophet  with  so 
many  striking  allusions  (i.  6,  iv.  3,  4,  vi.  15, 
vii.  1,  4)  as  to  suggest  that,  like  Amos,  he  may 
have  been  either  a  herdsman  or  a  vinc-drcsser, 
who  had  heard  the  howling  of  the  jackals  (i.  8, 
A-  V.  "  dragons  '*)  as  he  watched  his  flocks  or 
his  vines  by  night,  and  had  seen  the  lions 
slaughtering  tlie  sheep  (v.  8).    The  language 
of  Mieah  is  quoted  in  Matt.  ii.  5,  6,  and  his 
prophecies  are  alluded  to  in  Matt.  x.  35,  36; 
Mark  xiii.  12 ;  Luke  xii.  53 ;  John  vii.  42.  — 2. 
A  descendant  of  Joel  the  Rcubenite  (1  Chr.  v. 
5). —3.  The  son  of  Meribbaal,  or  Mcphibo- 
shoth,  the  son  of  Jonathan  ( 1  Chr.  viii.  34,  35, 
ix.  40,  41). — 4.    A  Kohathite  Lcvitc,  eldest 
son  of  Uzziel  the  brother  of  Amram  ( 1  Chr. 
xxiii.  20).  —6.  The  father  of  Abdon,  a  man  of 
high  station  in  the  reign  of  Josiah  (2  Chr. 
xxxiv.  29). 

Micaiah.  There  are  seven  persons  of  this 
name  in  the  O.  T.  besides  Micah  the  Levitc,  to 
whom  the  name  is  twice  given  in  the  Hebrew 
(Juilz.  xvii.  1,4);  Micah  and  Micaiah  mean- 
ing the  same  thing,  "  Who  like  Jehovah  ? "  In 
the  A.  V.  however,  with  the  one  exception  fal- 
lowing, the  name  is  given  as  Michaiah.  The 
son  of  Imlah,  a  prophet  of  Samaria,  who,  in 
the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Ahab,  king  of 
Israel,  predicted  his  defeat  and  death,  b.c.  897. 
The  circumstances  were  as  follows: — Three 
years  after  the  great  battle  with  Bonhadad, 
Ahab  proposed  to  Jehoshaphat  that  they  should 

J'ointlv  go  up  to  battle  against  Ramoth-Gilead. 
choshaphat  assented  in  cordial  words  to  the 
proposal;  but  suggested  that  they  should  first 
'*  inquire  at  tlie  word  of  Jehovah."  Accord- 
ingly, Ahab  assembled  400  prophets,  while,  in 
an  open  space  at  tlic  gate  of  the  city  of  Sama- 
ria, he  and  Jchoshapliat  sat  in  royal  robes  to 
meet  and  consult  them.  The  prophets  unani- 
mously gave  a  favorable  response ;  and  among 
tlicm,  Zcdekiah  the  son  of^  Chcnaanah,  made 
horns  of  iron  as  a  symbol,  and  announced,  from 
Jehovah,  that  with  those  horns  Ahab  would 
push  the  Assyrians  till  he  consumed  them. 
Jehoshaphat  was  dissatisfied  with  the  answer, 
and  asked  if  there  was  no  other  prophet  of  Je- 
hovah, at  Samaria.  Ahab  replied  that  there 
was  yet  one, — Micaiah  the  son  of  Imlah;  but 
he  added,  "  I  hate  him,  for  he  does  not  proph- 
c»y  good  eonecming  me,  but  evil."  Micaiah 
wan,  nevertheless,  sent  for;  and  after  an  attempt 


had  in  vain  been  made  to  tamper  with  him,  he 
first  expressed  an  ironical  concurrence  with  the 
400  prophets,  and  then  openly  foretold  the  de- 
feat of  Ahab's  army  and  the  death  of  Ahab 
himself.    And  in  opposition  to  the  other  proph- 
ets, he  said,  that  he  had  seen  Jehovah  sittmg 
on   His   throne,  and  all  the  host  of  Heaven 
standing  by  Him,  on  His  right  hand  and  on 
His  left:  that  Jehovah  said,  Who   shall  per- 
suade Aliab  to  p^  up  and  fail  at  Ramoth-Gil- 
ead ?  that  a  Spirit  came  forth,  and  said  that  he 
would  do  so ;  and  on  being  asked.  Wherewith  ? 
he  answered,  that  he  would  go  forth,  and  be  a 
lying  spirit  in  the  mouth  of  all  the  prophets. 
IiTitatcd  by  tlie  account  of  the  vision,  Zedekiah 
struck  Micaiah  on  the  cheek,  and  Ahab  ordered 
Micaiah  to  bo  taken  to  prison,  and  fed  on  bread 
and  water  till  his  return  to  Samaria.    From 
his  interest  in  the  story,  Joscphus  relates  sev- 
eral details  not  contained  in  the  Bible,  some  of 
which  are  probable,  while  others  are  very  un- 
likely, but  for  none  of  which  does  ho  give  any 
authority.    Thus,  he  says,  Micaiah  was  already 
in  prison,  when  sent  tor  to  prophesy  bcforo 
Ahab  and  Jehoshaphat,  and  that  it  was  'Micaiah 
who  Iiad  predicted  dcatii  by  a  lion  to  tlu  son  of 
a  prophet,  under  tlie  circumstances  mentioned 
in  1  iL  XX.  35, 36 ;  and  had  rebuked  Ahab,  aflcr 
his  bril/iant  victory  ovei  the  SSvrians,  for  not 

Suiting  Benhad.id  to  death.  The  history  of 
licaiah  is  an  exemplificatioA  in  pi*acticc,  of 
contradictory  predictions  being  made  by  dif- 
ferent prophets.  The  only  rule  bearing  on  the 
judgment  to  be  formed  under  such  circum- 
stances seems  to  have  been  a  negative  one.  It 
is  laid  down  in  Dent,  xvili.  21,  22,  where  the 
question  is  asked.  How  the  children  of  Israel 
loere  to  know  the  word  which  Jehovah  had  not 
spoken  i  And  the  solution  is,  that  **  if  the 
thing  foUoio  noty  nor  come  to  pass^  that  ia  the  thing 
which  Jehovah  has  not  spoken." 

Micha.  1.  The  son  of  Mephibosheth  (2 
Sam.  ix.  12). — 2.  A  Levite,  or  fiimily  of  In- 
vites, who  signed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah 
fNeli.  X.  11).  —3.  The  father  of  Mattaniah,  a 
Gershonito  Levite,  and  descendant  of  Asaph 
(Neh.  xi.  17,  22). — 4.  A  Simeonite,  father  of 
Ozias,  one  of  the  three  governors  of  the  city  of 
Bethulia  in  the  time  of  Judith  (Jud.  vi.  15). 

Mi^chael, "  one,"  or  "  the  first  of  the  chief 
princes  "  or  archangels  ( Dan.  x.  13 ;  corap.  Jude 
9),  described  in  Dan.  x.  21  as  the  "  prince  "  of 
Israel,  and  in  xii.  1  as  "  the  great  prince  which 
standeth  "  in  time  of  conflict  "  for  the  children 
of  thy  people."  All  these  passages  in  the  O.  T. 
belong  to  that  late  period  of  its  Revelation, 
when,  to  the  general  declaration  of  the  angelic 
office,  was  added  the  division  of  that  office  into 
parts,  and  the  assignment  of  them  to  individual 
angels.  As  Gabriel  represents  the  ministration 
of  the  angels  towards  man,  so  Micht\cl  is  the 
type  and  leader  of  their  strife,  in  God's  name 
and  His  strength,  against  the  power  of  Satan. 
In  the  O.  T.  therefore  he  is  the  guardian  of  the 
Jewish  people  in  their  antagonism  to  godless 
power  and  neathcnism.  In  the  N.  T.  (see  Rev. 
xii.  7),  he  fights  in  heaven  against  the  dragon 
—  "  that  old  serpent  called  the  Devil  and  Satan, 
which  dcceiveth  the  whole  world;**  and  so  takes 
part  in  that  struggle  which  is  the  work  of  the 
Church  on  earth.    There  remains  one  passage 
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(Jade  9;  oomp.  2  Pet  ii.  11)  in  which  we  are 
told  tliuc  "  Michael  the  archangel,  when  con- 
tending with  tiie  devil  he  disputed  about  the 
body  of  Moses,  durst  not  bring  against  him  a 
railing  accusation,  but  said,  The  Lord  rebuke 
thec.''^* 

Mi^Ohally  eldest  son  of  Uzziel,  the  son  of 
Kohath  ( 1  Chr.  X3civ.  24, 25),  elsewhere  (1  Chr. 
xxili.  20)  called  Micau. 

Michai'alL  L  The  father  of  Achbor,  a 
man  of  liigh  rank  in  the  reign  of  Josiah  ^2  K. 
xxii.  12).  He  is  the  same  as  Micah  the  father 
of  Abdon  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  20).  —2.  The  son  of 
Ziiccur,  a  descendant  of  Asaph  (Neh.  xii.  35). 
lie  is  the  same  as  Micau  the  sou  of  Zichri 
(1  Chr.  ix.  15)  and  Micha  the  son  of  Zabdi 
(Nch.  xi.  17).  —  3.  One  of  the  priests  at  the 
dedication  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Nch.  xii. 
41).  — 4.  The  daughter  of  Uriel  of  Gibcah, 
wile  of  Rehoboam,  and  mother  of  Abijah  king 
of  Judah  (2  Chr.  xiii.  2).  [Maacuau  3.J 
— 5.  One  of  the  princes  of  Jehosliaphat  whom 
he  sent  to  teach  the  law  of  Jehovah  in  the  cit- 
ies of  Judah  (2  Chr.  xvii.  7).  —  6.  The  son  of 
Gemariali.  He  is  only  mentioned  on  one  occa- 
sion. After  Baruch  had  read,  in  public,  proph- 
ecies of  Jurciniah  announcing  imminent  calam- 
ities, Michaiah  went  and  declared  them  to  all 
the  princes  assembled  in  King  Jchoiakim's 
house ;  and  the  princes  forth^vith  sent  for  Ba- 
ruch  to  read  the  prophecies  to  them  (Jer. 
.SLXxvi.  11-14). 

Mi'chal,  the  younger  of  Saul's  two  daugh- 
ters (1  Sam.  xiv.  49).  The  king  had  proposed 
to  bestow  on  David  his  elder  daughter  Me- 
UAB ;  but  before  the  marriage  could  l^  arranged 
an  unexpected  turn  was  given  to  the  matter  by 
the  behavior  of  Michal,  who  fell  violently  in 
love  with  the  young  hero.  The  marriage  with 
her  elder  sister  was  at  once  put  aside.  Saul 
eagerly  caught  at  the  opi)ortunity  which  the 
change  aflR>rded  him  of  exposing  his  rival  to 
the  risk  of  death.  The  price  fixed  on  Michars 
hand  wtis  no  less  than  the  slaughter  of  a  hun- 
dred Philistines.  For  these  the  usual  **  dowry  " 
by  which,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  East, 
from  the  time  of  Jacob  do\vn  to  the  present 
day,  the  father  is  paid  for  his  daughter,  was 
relinquished.  David  by  a  brilliant  feat  doubled 
the  tale  of  victims,  and  Michal  became  his 
wife.  It  was  not  long  before  the  strength  of 
her  affection  was  put  to  the  proof.  They  seem 
to  have  l)cen  living  at  Gibeah.  After  one  of 
Saul's  attacks  of  frenzy,  Michal  learned  tliat 
the  house  was  being  watched  bv  the  myrmidons 
of  Saul,  and  that  it  was  intended  on  the  next 
morning  to  attack  her  husband  as  he  left  his 
door  (xix.  1 1 ).  Like  a  true  soldier's  wife,  she 
meets  stratagem  by  stratagem.  She  first  pro- 
vided for  David's  safety  by  lowering  him  out 
of  the  window  ;  to  gain  time  for  him  to  reach 
rhe  residence  of  Sainuel,  she  next  dressed  up 
t!»e  bed  as  if  still  occupied  by  him :  the  terar 

1)him,  or  household  tjotl,  was'  laid  in  Ixid,  its 
lead  enveloped,  like  that  of  a  sleeper,  in  the 
usual  not  ol  goat's  hair  for  prot.n  tion  from 
gnats,  the  rest  of  the  figure  covered  with  the 

*  The  Jpwg  regnrded  Michael  as  the  chlof  of 
the  9<>veii  archangplii.  In  thin  vie«v,  th<*  Christian 
Church  h&4  goTivnU  I  y  oof  neidcrl.  Many  it  the  lt<- 
^rmen  embraoed  the  idea  that  ue  is  Chri«t.  —  Eo. 


wide  beged  or  plaid.    Saul'i  messeogers  ibro« 
their  way  into  the  inmost  apartment,  and  then 
discover  the  deception  which  has  been  played 
off  upon  them  with  sach  success.     Saul's  rage 
may  be  imagined :  his  fiiry  was  snch  that  "Sli- 
chal  was  obliged  to  fabricate  a  story  of  David's 
having  attempted  to  kill  her.    lliis  was  the 
last  time  she  saw  her  husband  for  many  years ; 
and  when  the  rupture  between  Saol  and  David 
had  become  open  and  incurable,  Michal  was 
married  to  another  man,  Phalti  or  Phaltiel  of 
Gallim  (1  Sam.  xxv.  44 ;  2  Sam.  iii.  15).    After 
the  death  of  her  father  and  brothers  at  Gilboa, 
Michal  and  her  new  husband  appear  to  have 
betaken  themselves,  with  the  rest  of  the  fiunilr 
of  Saul,  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan.    It 
is  on  the  road  leading  up  firom  the  Jordan  Val- 
ley to  the  Mount  of  Olives  that  we  first  en- 
counter her  with  her  husband.    Michal  under 
the  joint  escort  of  David's  messengers  and  Ab- 
ner's  twenty  men,  en  route  to  David  at  Hebron, 
the  submissive  Phaltiel  behind,  bewailing  the 
wife  thus  torn  iVom  him.    It  was  at  least  four- 
teen years  since  David  and  she  had  parted  at 
Gibcoh,  since  she  had  watched  him  disappear 
down  the  cord  into  the  darkness,  and  had  per- 
illed her  own  life  for  his  against  the  ra^  of  her 
insane  father.    That  David's  love  for  his  absent 
wife  had  undeigone  no  change  in  the  inten-al 
seems  certain  from  the  eagerness  with  which 
ho  reclaims  her  as  soon  as  the  opportunity  is 
afforded  him.    The  meeting  took  place  at  He- 
bron.    How  Michal  comported  herself  in  the 
altered  circumstances  of  David's  household  we 
are  not  told;  but  it  is  plain  from  the  subse- 
quent occurrences  that  something  had  happened 
to  alter  the  relations  of  herself  and  Davia.     It 
was  the  day  of  David's  greatest  triumph,  when 
he  brought  the  Ark  of  Jehovah  from  its  tem- 
porary resting-place  to  its  home  in  the  newly- 
acquired  city.     Michal  watched  the  procession 
approach  from  the  window  of  her  apartments 
in  the  royal  harem ;  the  motions  of  her  hus- 
band shocked  her  as  undignified  and  indecent ; 
"she  despised  him  in  her  heart"    After  the 
exertions  of  the  long  day  were  over,  the  king 
was  received  by  his  wife  with  a  bitter  taunt 
which  showed  how  incapable  she  was  of  appre- 
ciating either  her  husband's  temper  or  the  ser- 
vice in  which  he  had  been  engaged.    David's 
retort    was  a  tremendous  one,  conveyed    in 
words,  wliich,  once  spoken,  ootdd  never  be  re* 
called.    It  gathered  up  all  the  difierenccs  be- 
tween them,  which  made  sympathy  no  longer 
possible ;  and  we  do  not  need  tne  assurance  of 
the  sacred  writer,  that  "  Michal  had  no  child 
unto  the  day  of  her  death,"  to  feel  quite  certain 
that  all  intercourse  between  her  and  David 
must  have  ceased  irom  that  date.     Her  name 
appears  but  once  aeain  (2  Sam.  xxi.  8)  as  the 
mother  of  five  of  the  grandchildren  of  Saul. 
But  it  is  probably  more  correct  to  substitute 
Morab  for  Michal  in  this  place. 

Miche'GlS.  the  prophet  Micah  the  Moras- 
thite  (2  Esd.  i.  39).     Ap. 

Mich'maSy  a  variation,  probably  a  later 
form,  of  the  name  Michmash  (Ezr.  ii.  27; 
Neh.  vii.  31). 

Midl'mashy  a  town  which  is  known  to  us 
almost  solelv  by  its  connection  with  the  Philis- 
tine war  of  Saul  and  Jonathan  (1  Sam.  xiii.. 
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xiv.).  It  has  been  identified  with  great  proba- 
bilitjr  in  a  village  which  still  bears  the  name  of 
MUkhnas^  and  stands  at  about  7  miles  north 
of  Jerusalem,  on  the  northern  edge  of  the  great 
Wada  Siuveinit  —  in  some  maps  W.  Fuuxtr  — 
which  forms  the  main  pass  of  communication 
between  the  central  highlands  on  which  the  vil- 
la^ stands,  and  the  Jordan  Valley  at  Jericho. 
The  place  was  thus  situated  in  the  very  middle 
of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  But,  thou^li  in  the 
heart  of  Benjamin,  it  is  not  named  m  the  list 
of  the  towns  of  that  tribe  (comp.  Josh,  xviii.), 
but  first  appears  as  one  of  the  chief  points  of 
Saul's  poiition  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
(1  Sim.  xiii.,  xiv.).  Unless  Makaz  be  Mich- 
mash  — an  identification  for  which  we  have  only 
the  authority  of  the  LXX. — we  hear  nothing 
of  the  place  from  this  time  till  the  invasion  of 
Judab  by  Sennacherib  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah, 
when  It  is  mentioned  by  Isaiah  (x.  28).  After 
the  captivity,  the  men  of  the  place  returned, 
122  in  number  (Ezr.  ii.  27 ;  Neh.  vii.  31 ).  At 
a  later  date,  it  became  the  residence  of  Jonathan 
BfaccabsBus,  and  the  seat  of  his  government 
(I  Mace.  ix.  73).  In  the  time  of  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  {Onomasticon,  " Machmas  "),  it  was  "  a 
▼err  large  village  retaining  its  ancient  name, 
and  lying  near  Ramah  in  the  district  of  ^lia 
(Jerusalem),  at  9  miles  distance  therefrom." 
Immediately  below  the  villa^,  the  great  wady 
spreads  out  to  a  considerable  width — perhaps 
half  a  mile ;  and  its  bed  is  broken  up  mto  an 
intricate  mass  of  hummocks  and  mounds,  some 
two  of  which,  before  the  torrents  of  3,000  win- 
ters had  reduced  and  rounded  their  forms,  were 
probably  the  two  **  teeth  of  cliff"  —  the  Bozez 
and  Seneh  of  Jonathan's  adventure.  Right 
opposite  is  t/eba  (Geba)  on  a  curiously  terraced 
hill. 

Mich^methalL.  a  place  which  formed  one 
of  the  landmarks  of  the  boundary  of  the  terri- 
tories of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  on  the  west- 
em  side  of  Jordan.  (1.)  It  lay  "facing  She- 
chem ; "  it  also  was  the  next  place  on  the  bound- 
aiy  west  of  Asheb  (Josb-  xvii.  7),  if  indeed 
the  two  are  not  one  and  the  same  place  — 
ham-Micmethath  a  distinguishing  affix  to  the 
more  common  name  of  Asher.  The  position 
of  the  place  must  be  somewhere  on  Uie  east 
of  and  not  far  distant  from  Shechem.  But 
then  (2.)  this  appears  quite  inconsistent  with 
the  mention  of  the  same  name  in  the  specifica- 
tion of  a  former  boundary  (Josh.  xvi.  6).  The 
probability  is,  that  the  statements  of  chap.  xvi. 
nave  suflfered  very  great  mutilation,  and  that  a 

Sap  exists  between  verses  5  and  6.    The  place 
as  not  been  met  with  nor  the  name  discovered 
by  travellers,  ancient  or  modem. 

MichYi,  ancestor  of  Elah,  one  of  the  heads 
of  the  fathers  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  ix.  8)  after 
the  captiv'ty. 

Mioh'tam.  This  word  occurs  in  the  titles 
of  six  psalms  (xvi.,  Ivi.-lx.),  all  of  which  are 
ascribed  to  David.  The  mai^nal  reading  of 
our  A.  y.  is  "a  golden  psalm,"  while  in  the 
Geneva  version  it  is  described  as  "a certain 
tone."  From  the  position  which  it  occupies 
fai  the  title,  we  may  infer  that  micktam  is  a  term 
uypUed  to  these  psalms  to  denote  their  musical 
cnaracfier ;  bat  beyond  this  every  thing  is  ob- 
scnre. 


Mid'din^  a  city  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  61), 
one  of  the  six  specified  as  situated  in  the  dis- 
trict of  "the  midbar"  (A.  V.  "wQdemess"). 
It  is  not  mentioned  by  Eusebius  or  Jerome,  nor 
has  it  been  identified  or  perhaps  sought  for  by 
later  travellers. 

Mid^'ian,  a  son  of  Abraham  and  Keturah 
(Gen.  XXV.  2 ;  1  Chr.  i.  32) ;  progenitor  of  the 
Midianites,  or  Arabians  dwelling  principally  in 
the  desert  north  of  the  peninsula  of  Arabia. 
Southwards  thcv  extended  along  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Eyleh  {Sinus  jElaniticus) ; 
and  northwards  they  stretched  along  the  eastern 
frontier  of  Palestine.  Midian  is  first  mentioned, 
as  a  people,  when  Moses  fled,  having  killed  the 
Egyptian,  to  the  "land  of  Midian"  (Ex.  ii. 
15),  and  married  a  daughter  of  a  priest  of 
Midian  (21).  The  "  land  of  Midion,^'  or  the 
portion  of  it  speciallpr  referred  to,  was  probably 
the  Peninsula  of  Sinai.  It  should,  nowevcr, 
be  remembered  that  the  name  of  Midian  (and 
hence  ti^e  "land  of  Midian")  was  perhaps 
often  applied,  as  that  of  the  most  powerful  of  the 
northern  Arab  tribes,  to  the  northern  Arabs 
generally.  The  Midianites  were  mostly  dwell- 
ers in  tents,  not  towns;  and  Sinai  has  not 
sufficient  pasture  to  support  more  than  a 
small  or  a  moving  people.  But  it  must  be 
be  remembered  that  perhaps  (or  we  may  say 
pr6babljf)  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai  has  consider- 
ably changed  in  its  physical  character  since  the 
time  of  Moses.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
position  of  Midian  in  the  Sinaitic  Peninsula,  if 
we  may  believe  the  Arabian  historians  and  gc- 
o^aphers,  backed  as  their  testimony  is  by  the 
Greek  geographers,  the  city  of  Midian  was  situate 
on  the  opposite  or  Arabian  shore  of  the  Ai'abian 
Gulf,  and  thence  northwards,  and  spreading  east 
and  west,  we  have  the  true  country  of  the  wan- 
dering Midianites.  The  next  occurrence  of  the 
name  of  this  people  in  the  sacred  history  marks 
their  northern  settlement  on  the  border  of  the 
Promised  Land,  "  on  this  side  Jonlan  "  [by] 
"  Jericho  "  in  the  plains  of  Moab  (Num.  xxii. 
1-4),  when  Balak  said  of  Israel,  to  the  elders 
of  Midian,  "  Now  shall  this  company  lick  up 
all "  [that  are] "  round  about  us,  as  the  ox  licketn 
up  the  grass  of  the  field."  The  spoil  taken  in 
the  war  that  soon  followed,  and  more  especially 
the  mention  of  the  dwelling  of  Midian,  render 
this  suggestion  very  doubtful,  and  point  rather 
to  a  considerable  pastoral  settlement  of  Midian 
in  the  trans-Jordanic  country.  In  this  case  the 
Midianites  were  evidently  irwutary  to  the  Amor 
ites,  being  "  dukes  of  iSihon,  dwelling  in  the 
country :  this  inferior  position  explains  their 
omission  from  Balaam's  prophecy,  it  was  here, 
"  on  this  side  Jordan,"  tnat  the  chief  doings  of 
the  Midianites  with  the  Israelites  took  place 

The  influence  of  the  Midianites  on  the  Israel- 
ites was  clearly  most  evil,  and  directly  tended 
to  lead  them  from  the  injunctions  of  Moses. 
Much  of  the  dangerous  character  of  their  influ- 
ence may  probably  be  ascribed  to  the  common 
descent  from  Abraham.  While  the  Canaanitish 
trilxai  were  abhorred,  Midian  might  claim  con- 
sanguinity, and  more  readily  seduce  Israel  fVt>m 
their  allegiance.  The  events  at  Shittim  occa- 
sioned the  injunction  to  vex  Midian,  and  smite 
them.  Twelve  thousand  men,  a  thousand 
fh>m  each  tribe,  went  np  to  this  war,  a  war  in 
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which  all  the  males  of  the  enemv  were  slain. 
After  a  lapse  of  some  jears,  the  Midianites  ap- 
pear agpain  as  the  enemies  of  the  Israelites. 
They  had  recovered  from  the  devastation  of  the 
former  war,  probably  by  the  arrival  of  fresh 
colonists  from  the  desert  tracts  over  which 
their  tribes  wandered ;  and  they  now  were  suf- 
flcientlv  powerful  to  become  the  oppressors  of 
the  children  of  Israel.  Allied  with  the  Amalek- 
itcs,  and  the  Bene^Kedem,  they  drove  them  to 
make  dens  in  the  mountains  and  caves  and 
strongholds,  and  wasted  their  crops  even  to 
Gaza,  on  the  Mediterranean  coast,  m  the  land 
of  Simeon.  Midian  had  oppressed  Israel  for 
seven  years.  As  a  numlierfess  Eastern  horde, 
they  entered  the  land  with  their  cattle  and  their 
camels.  The  imagination  shows  us  the  ereen 
plains  of  Palestine  sprinkled  with  the  black 
goats'-hair  tents  of  this  great  Arab  tribe,  tlieir 
nocks  and  herds  and  camels  let  loose  in  the 
standing  com,  and  foraging  parties  of  horse- 
men driving  before  them  the  possessions  of  the 
Israelites.  The  descent  of  Gideon  and  his 
servant  into  the  camp,  and  the  conversation  of 
the  Midianite  watch,  form  a  vivid  pictnre  of 
Arab  life.  It  does  more :  it  proves  that  as  Gid- 
eon, or  Phurah  his  servant,  or  both,  understood 
the  language  of  Midian,  the  Shemitic  languages 
differed  much  less  in  the  14th  or  13th  century 
B.C.  than  they  did  in  after-times.  The  strata- 
gem of  Gideon  receives  an  illustration  from 
modem  Oriental  lifb.  Until  lately,  the  police 
in  Cairo  were  accustomed  to  go  their  rounds 
with  a  lighted  torch  thrust  into  a  pitcher,  and 
the  pitcher  was  suddenly  withdrawn  when  light 
was  required — a  custom  afibrding  an  exact 
parallel  to  the  ancient  expedient  adopted  by 
Gideon.  The  consequent  panic  of  the  great 
ranltitnde  in  the  valley,  if  it  has  no  parallels  in 
modern  European  history,  is  consistent  with 
Oriental  character.  At  the  sight  of  the  SOO 
torches,  suddenly  blazing  round  about  the  camp 
in  the  beginning  of  the  middle  watch,  with  the 
confused  din  of  the  trampets,  "  all  the  host  ran, 
and  cried,  and  fled"  (21 ).  The  rout  was  com- 
plete. The  flight  of  so  great  a  host,  encum- 
Dercd  with  slow-moving  camels,  baggage,  and 
cattle,  was  calamitous.  All  the  men  of  Israel, 
out  of  Naphtali,  and  Asher,  and  Manasseh, 
joined  in  the  pursuit ;  and  Gideon  roused  tlie 
men  of  Mount  Ephraim  to  "  take  before  "  the 
Midianites  "the  waters  unto  Bethbarah  and 
Jordan  "  (23,  24).  Thus  cut  off,  two  princes, 
Oreb  and  Zeeb  (the  "raven,"  or,  more  correct- 
ly, "crow,"  and  the  "wolf"),  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Ephraim.  But  thou};Ii  many  joined 
in  a  desultory  pursuit  of  the  rabble  of  the  Mid- 
ianites, only 'the  300  men  who  had  blown  the 
trumpets  in  the  Valley  of  Jezreel  crossed  Jor- 
dan with  Gideon,  "  faint  yet  pursuing  "  (viii.  4). 
With  this  force  it  refkiained  for  the  liberator  to 
attack  the  enemy  on  his  own  ground.  Fif- 
tocn  thousand  men,  under  the  "kings"  of 
Midian,  Zebah,  and  Zaimunna,  were  at  Kar- 
kor,  the  sole  remains  of  135,000  (viii.  10).  The 
assurance  of  God's  help  enconraj^ed  the  weary 
three  hundred,  and  tney  ascended  from  the 
plain  (or  gbdr)  to  the  higher  country  by  a  ra- 
vine or  torrent-bed  in  the  hills,  "  and  smote  the 
host,  for  the  host  was  secure"  (viii.  11),  — se- 
(^ure  in  that  wild  country,  on  their  own  ground, 


and  away  from  the  frequent  haunts  of  num.  A 
sharp  pursuit  seems  to  have  followed  this  fresh 
victory,  ending  in  the  capture  of  the  kings  and 
the  final  discomibrtnre  of  the  Midianites. 

Having  traced  the  history  of  Midian,  it  fd- 
mains  to  show  what  is  known  of  their  condition 
and  customs.  The  whole  account  of  their  do- 
ings with  Israel  plainly  marks  them  as  charac- 
teristically Arab.  They  are  described  as  tme 
Arabs  —  now  Bedawees,  or  "  people  of  the  des- 
ert ; "  anon  pastoral,  or  settled  Arabs  —  the 
"  flock  "  of  Jethro ;  the  cattle  and  flocks  of  Midi- 
an, in  the  later  days  of  Moses;  their  camels 
without  number,  as' the  sand  of  the  sea-side  for 
multitude  when  they  oppressed  Israel  in  the 
days  of  the  Judges  —  all  agree  with  snch  a 
description.  Like  Arabs,  who  are  predomi- 
nantly a  nomadic  people,  they  seem  to  have 
partially  settled  in  the  land  of  Moab.  The 
only  glimpse  of  their  habits  is  found  in  the  Tim- 
orous picture  of  the  camp  in  the  Valley  of  Jez- 
reel (Jiidg.  vii.  13).  The  spoil  taken  in  both 
the  war  of  Moses  and  that  of  Gideon  is  re- 
markable. The  gold,  silver,  brass,  iron,  tin, 
and  lead  (Num.  xxxi.  22),  the  "jewels  of  gold, 
chains,  and  bracelets,  rinirs,  ear-rings,  and 
tablets"  (50),  taken  by  Moses,  is  especially 
noteworthy ;  and  it  is  confirmed  by  the  booty 
taken  by  Gideon  (Judg.  viii.  21,  24-26).  We 
have  here  a  wealthy  Arab  nation,  living  by 
plunder,  delighting  in  finery;  and,  where  fo- 
rays were  impossible,  carrymg  on  the  traflic 
southwards  into  Arabia,  the  land  of  gold  —  if 
not  naturally,  bv  trade — and  across  to  Chaldsea, 
or  into  the  rich  plains  of  Egypt.  Midian  is 
named  authentically  only  in  the  Bible.  It  has 
no  history  elsewhere.  The  city  of  "  Modven  *' 
[say  the  Arabs]  "  is  the  city  of  the  people  of 
Shu'eyb,  and  is  opposite  Tabook,  on  the  shoro 
of  Bahr  el-Kulzum^'  [tlie  Red  Seal  ;  "  between 
these  is  six  davs'  ioumcy.  It "  [Medyen]  "  it 
lar^r  than  Taoook ;  and  in  it  is  the  well  from 
which  Moses  watered  the  flock  of  Shn'e^b" 
{Mardstd,  s.  v.).  El-Makreezee  (in  his  KJutat) 
enters  into  considerable  detail  resi)ecting  this 
ci^  and  people.  He  tells  us  that  in  the  land  of 
Midian  were  many  cities,  of  which  the  people 
had  disappeared,  and  the  cities  themselves  had 
fallen  to  ruin ;  that  when  he  wrote  (in  the  year 
825  of  the  flight)  forty  cities  remaineil,  the  names 
of  some  being  known ;  and  of  others,  lost. 

Midwife*  Parturition  in  the  East  is  usu- 
ally easy.  The  oflice  of  a  midwife  is  thus,  in 
many  Eastern  countries,  in  little  use,  but  is  per- 
formed, when  necessary,  by  relatives.  In  the 
description  of  the  transaction  mentioned  in 
Ex.  i.,  one  expression  "upon  the  stools"  re- 
ceives remarkable  illustration  from  modem 
usage.  The  Egyptian  practice,  as  described  by 
Mr.  Lane,  exactly  answers  to  that  indicated  in 
the  Book  of  Exodus.  "  Two  or  three  days  be- 
fore the  expected  time  of  delivery,  the  Ixti^  " 
(midwife)  "conveys  to  the  house  the  hiraeB 
dwUddeh,  a  chair  or  a  peculiar  form,  upon  which 
the  patient  is  to  be  seated  during  the  hirtli." 

Mig'dal-el,  one  of  the  fortified  towns  of 
the  possession  of  Naphtali  (Josh.  xix.  38  only), 
possibly  deriving  its  name  fVom  some  ancient 
tower— the  "tower  of  El,  or  God."  In  the 
present  unexplored  condition  of  the  part  of 
Palestine  allotted  to  Naphtali,  it  is  dangerous 
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to  hazard  oonjectures  as  to  the  sitaations  of  the 
towns ;  but  if  it  be  possible  that  Hurak  is  Horem, 
suid  Yaran  Iron,  the  possibility  is  strengthened 
by  finding  a  MujeideCvX  no  fi^reat  distance  from 
them,  namely,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Wady 
Kerlxmh,  eight  miles  due  east  of  the  Rom  en- 
Nakurahy  six  miles  west  of  Hurak,  and  eight  of 
Yarun,  By  Cusebius  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  large 
village  lyin<7  between  Dora  (Tantura)  and 
Ptolemais  (Aldoa)^  at  nine  miles  from  the  for- 
mer. Schwarz  (184),  reading  Migdal-el  and 
Ilorcm  as  one  word,  proposes  to  idcntifjr  it  with 
Mejdd  el'Kerutn,  a  place  about  twelve  miles  east 
of  Akka. 

Mig'dal-gady  a  city  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv. 
37),  in  the  district  of  the  Shefelahy  or  maritime 
lowland.  By  Euscbius  and  Jerome  in  the  Onth 
vuvaioon,  it  appears  to  bo  mentioned  as  "  Ma^- 
dalo."  A  vdlage  called  d-Medjdd  lies  m 
the  maritime  plain,  a  couple  of  miles  inland 
from  Ascalon,  nine  from  Urn  Laklia,  and  eleven 
from  Ailan.  So  far  this  is  in  support  of  Van 
de  Veldc's  identification  of  the  place  with  Mig- 
dal-gad.  Migdal-gnd  was  probaoly  dedicated  to 
or  associated  with  the  worship  of  the  ancient 
deity  Gad. 

Mig'dol)  proper  name  of  one  or  two  places 
on  the  eastern  frontier  of  Egypt,  coj^ate  to 
Migdaly  which  appears  properly  to  signify  a 
military  watch-tower,  or  a  snepherd*s  lookout. 
This  form  occurs  only  in  Egyptian  geography, 
and  ii  has  therefore  been  supposed  by  Cham- 
pollion  to  be  substituted  for  an  Egyptian  name 
of  shniiar  sound,  Meshiol  or  Mejtol,  The  ancient 
Egyptian  form  of  Migdol  having,  however, 
been  ft)und,  written  in  a  manner  rendering  it 
not  improbable  that  it  was  a  foreign  word, 
MAK  rUR  or  MAKTcRU,  as  well  as  so  used 
th\t  it  must  be  of  similar  meaning  to  the 
Il^ibrew  MUjdal^  the  idea  of  the  Egyptian  origin 
and  atymolo^y^  of  the  latter  must  oie  given  up. 

1 .  A  MiL^ol  is  mentioned  in  the  account  of 
the  Exodus  (Ex.  xiv.  2;  Num.  xxxiii.  7,  8). 
We  suppose  that  the  position  of  the  encamp- 
ment was  before  or  at  rihahiroth,  behind  which 
was  Migdol,  and  on  the  other  hand  Baal-zephon 
and  tbe  sea,  these  places  being  near  together. 
The  place  of  the  encampment  and  of  the  pas- 
sage of  ihe  sea  we  believe  to  have  been  not  far 
irooi  the  Persepolitan  monument,  which  is 
made  in  Linant's  map  the  site  of  the  Serapeum. 

2.  A  Migdol  is  spoken  of  by  Jeremiah  and 
Ezekiel.  The  latter  prophet  mentions  it  as  a 
bountlary-town,  evidently  on  the  eastern  border, 
correspondinj^  to  Seveneh,  or  Syene,  on  the 
southern  (xxix.  10,  xxx.  6).  In  the  prophecy 
of  Ji:rumiali,  the  Jews  in  Egypt  are  spoken  of  as 
dwelling  at  Migdol,  Tahpanhes,  and  Noph,  and 
in  the  country  of  Pathros  (xliv.  I) ;  and  in  that 
foretelling,  apparentlv,  an  invasion  of  BjRTpt 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  Migdol,  Noph,  and  Tan- 
panhes  are  a^^n  mentioned  togctner  (xlvi.  14). 
It  seems  plain,  from  its  being  spoken  of  with 
Memphis,  and  from  Jews  dwellmg  there,  that 
this  Migdol  was  an  important  town,  and  not  a 
mere  ibrt,  or  eren  military  settlement.  After 
this  time,  there  is  no  notice  of  anv  place  of  this 
name  in  Egypt,  excepting  of  MEtsrdolus,  by 
UecabBos  of  Miletus,  and  in  the  Itinerary  of 
AnioninoB  in  which  Magdcio  is  placed  twelve 
Roman  miles  to  the  sonthward  of  Pelusium, 


in  the  route  from  the  Serapeam  to  that  towm. 
This  latter  place  roost  probably  repi-esents  the 
Migdol  mentioned  by  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel. 
Its  position  on  the  route  to  Palestine  would 
make  it  tK>th  strate^cally  important  and  popu- 
lous, neither  of  which  would  be  the  case  with  a 
town  in  the  position  of  the  Mie^ol  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch. Gesenius,  however,  nolds  that  there 
is  but  one  Migdol  mentioned  in  the  Bible  (Lex. 
s.  v.).  Lepsius  distinguishes  two  Migdols,  and 
considers  Magdolo  to  be  the  same  as  the  Migdol 
of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel. 

Mis'rOIly  a  town,  or  a  spot — for  thero  ii 
nothing  to  indicate  which  —  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Saurs  city,  Gibeah,  on  the  ver^'  edge 
of  the  district  belonging  to  it  ( 1  Sam.  xiv.  2) ; 
distinguished  by  a  pomegranate- tree,  undet 
which  on  the  eve  of  a  memorable  event  we  dis- 
cover Saul  and  Ahiah  surrounded  by  the  poor 
remnants  of  their  force.  Migron  is  presented 
to  our  view  only  once  again,  viz.  in  tlie  in- 
valuable list  of  the  places  disturbed  by  Sen- 
nacherib's approach  to  Jerusalem  (Is.  x.  28). 
But  here  its  position  serais  a  little  farther  north 
than  that  indicated  in  the  former  passage.  It 
here  occurs  between  Aiath  —  tliat  is  Ai  —  and 
Michmash ;  in  other  words,  was  on  the  north  of 
the  great  ravine  oi'  the  Wady  Suweinit,  while 
Gib^  was  more  than  two  miles  to  the  south 
thereof.  In  Hebrew,  Migron  may  mean  a 
"  precipice,"  and  it  is  not  impossible,  therefore, 
that  two  places  of  the  same  name  are  intended. 

Mi'jamin.  1.  The  chief  of  the  sixth  of 
the  twenty-four  courses  of  priests  established 
by  David  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  9). — 2.  A  family  of 
priests  who  signed  the  covenant  with  l^he- 
miah;  probably  the  descendants  of  the  pre- 
ceding (Neh.  X.  7). 

Mlkloth..  L  One  of  the  sons  of  Jehiel, 
the  father  or  prince  of  Gibeon,  by  his  wife 
Maachah  (1  Chr.  viii.  32,  ix.  37,  38).  —  2. 
The  leader  of  the  second  division  of  David's 
army  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  4). 

Miknei'ah.  One  of  the  Levites  of  the 
second  rank,  gatekeepers  of  the  ark,  nppointt*d 
by  David  to  play  in  the  Temple  bana  **  with 
harps  upon  Sheminith  "  (1  Chr.  xv.  18,  21). 

uilalal.  Probably  a  Gershonitc  I>cvite  of 
the  sons  of  Asaph,  who  assisted  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  (Nch.  xii.  3G). 

Mil'cah.  1.  Daughter  of  Haran  and  wife 
of  her  uncle  Nahor,  Abraliam's  brother,  to 
whom  she  bare  eight  children  (Gen.  xi.  29, 
xxii.  20,  23,  xxiv.  15,  24, 47).  —  2.  The  fourth 
daughter  of  Zelophehad  (Num.  xxvi.33,  xxvii. 
I,  xxxvi.  11  ;  Josh.  xvii.  3). 

Mil'OOm.  The  "  abomination  "  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Ammon,  elsewhere  called  Molecic 
(1  K.  xi.  7,  &c.)  and  Malcham  (Zeph.  i.  5 
marg.  "  their  king  "),  of  the  latter  of  which  it 
is  probably  a  dialectical  variation. 

MilOy  a  Roman  measure  of  length  ecjnnl  to 
1,618  English  yards.  It  is  only  once  noticed  in 
the  Bible  (Matt.  ▼.41);  the  usual  m<*tlio<l  of 
reckoning,  both  in  the  N.  T.  and  in  Joscphus, 
being  by  the  stadinm.  The  Roman  system  of 
measurement  was  fhlly  introdnced  into  Pales- 
tine, though  probably  at  a  later  date.  The  mile 
of  the  Jews  is  said  to  have  been  of  two  kinds, 
long  or  short,  dependent  on  the  length  of  the 
pace,  which  variea  in  different  parts,  the  long 
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pace  being  double  the  length  of  the  short 
one. 

ICile'tUS,  Acts  XX.  15,  17,  less  correctlj 
cnlled  MiLETUM  in  2  Tim.  iv.  20.  In  the  con- 
text of  Acts  XX.  6,  we  have  the  geographical 
Pilations  of  Miletus  brought  out  as  distinctly 
as  if  it  were  St.  Luke's  purpose  to  state  them. 
In  the  first  place,  it  lay  on  the  coast  to  the 
S>.  of  Ephcsus.  Next,  it  was  a  day's  sail  from 
i'rogylhum  (ver.  15).  Moreover,  to  those  who 
are  sailing  from  the  north,  it  is  in  the  direct 
line  for  Cos.  All  these  details  correspond  with 
the  geographical  facts  of  the  case.  The  site 
of  Miletus  has  now  receded  ten  miles  from  the 
coast,  and,  even  in  the  apostle's  time,  it  must 
have  lost  its  stricti  y  maritime  position.  The  pas- 
sage in  the  Sccorid  Epistle  to  Timothy,  where 
Miletus  is  mentioned,  presents  a  very  serious 
difficulty  to  the  theory  that  there  was  only  one 
Roman  imprisonment.  As  to  the  history  of 
Miletus  itself,  it  was  fax  more  famous  five  hun- 
dred years  before  St.  Paul's  day  than  it  ever 
became  afterwards.  In  early  times,  it  was  the 
mo8t  flourishing  city  of  the  Ionian  Greeks.  In 
the  natnral  order  of  events,  it  was  absorbed  in 
the  Persian  Empire.  After  a  brief  period  of 
spirited  indepenaenoe,  it  received  a  blow  from 
which  it  never  recovered,  in  the  siege  conducted 
by  Alexander,  when  on  his  Eastern  campaign, 
tfut  still  it  held,  even  through  the  Roman 
period,  thfi  rank  of  a  second-rate  trading-town, 
and  Strabo  mentions  its  four  harbors.  At  this 
time,  it  was  politically  in  the  province  of  Asia, 
through  Caria  was  the  old  ethnological  name 
of  the  district  in  which  it  was  situated. 

Milk.  As  an  article  of  diet,  milk  holds  a 
more  important  position  in  Eastern  countries 
than  witli  us.  It  is  not  a  mere  adjunct  in 
cookery,  or  restricted  to  the  use  of  the  young, 
although  it  is  naturally  the  characteristic  fo<kL 
of  childhood,  both  from  its  simple  and  nutritive 
qualities  (1  Pet.  ii.  2),  and  particularly  as  con- 
trasted with  meat  (I  Cor.  ui.  2  ;  Heb.  v.  12) ; 
but  beyond  this  it  is  regarded  as  substantial 
food  adapted  alike  to  all  ages  and  classes.  Not 
only  the  milk  of  cows,  but  of  sheep  (Deut. 
xxxii.  14),  of  camels  (Gen.  xxxii.  15|,  and  of 
goats  (Prov.  xxvii.  27)  was  used;  the  latter 
appears  to  have  been  most  highly  prized.  Milk 
was  used  sometimes  in  its  natural  state,  and 
sometimes  in  a  sour  coagulated  state :  the  for- 
mer was  named  chalab,  and  the  latter  chemah. 
In  the  A.  V.,  the  latter  is  rendered  "  butter; " 
but  there  can  be  no  question  that  in  every  case 
(except  perhaps  Prov.  xxx.  33)  the  term  refers 
to  a  preparation  of  milk  well  known  in  Eastern 
countries  under  the  name  ofleben.  The  method 
now  pursued  in  its  preparation  is  to  boil  the 
milk  over  a  slow  fire,  adding  to  it  a  small  piece 
of  old  leben  or  some  other  acid  in  order  to  make 
it  coagulate.  The  refreshing  draught  which 
Jael  o^rcd  "  in  a  lordly  dish  "  to  Sisera  ( Judg. 
y.  25)  was  leben.  Leben  is  still  extensively  us«i 
in  the  East :  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  the 
poor  almost  live  upon  it,  while  the  upper 
classes  eat  it  with  salad  or  meat.  It  is  still 
oflered  in  hospitality  to  the  passing  stranger, 
exactly  as  of  old  in  Abraham's  tent  (Gsn. 
xviii.  8). 

Mill.  The  mills  (rSchaim)  of  the  ancient 
Hebrews  probably  diffisred  but  little  from  those 


at  present  in  use  in  the  East  These  ooBsisi 
of  two  circular  stones,  about  18  inches  or  two 
feet  in  diameter,  the  lower  of  wludi  is  fixed,  and 
has  its  upper  surface  slightly  convex,  fitting 
into  a  coresponding  concavity  in  the  upper 
stone.  The  latter,  (Milled  by  the  Hebrews  reoeb, 
"chariot,"  aiid  by  the  Arabs  rdhboft,  "rider," 
has  a  hole  in  it  through  which  the  grain  passes, 
immediately  above  a  pivot  or  shaf^  which  rises 
from  the  centre  of  the  lower  stone,  and  about 
which  the  upper  stone  is  turned  by  means  of  an 
upright  handle  fixed  near  die  edge.  It  is  worked 
by  women,  sometimes  singly,  ana  sometimes  two 
together,  who  are  usually  seated  on  the  bare 
ground  (Is.  xlvii.  1, 2),  "facing  each  other:  both 
have  hold  of  the  handle  by  which  the  upper  is 
turned  round  on  the  '  nether '  millstone. '  The 
one  whose  right  hand  is  disengaged  throws  in 
the  grain,  as  occasion  requires,  through  the  hole 
in  the  upper  stone.  It  is  not  correct  to  say  that 
one  pusnes  it  half  round,  and  then  the  other 
seizes  the  handle.  This  would  be  slow  work, 
and  would  give  a  spasmodic  motion  to  the  stone. 
Both  retain  their  hold,  and  pull  to  or  push  Jrom, 
as  jnen  do  with  the  whip  or  cross-cut  saw.  The 
proverb  of  our  Saviour  (Matt.  xxiv.  41)  is  true 
to  life,  for  ux>men  only  grind.  I  cannot  recall 
an  instance  in  which  men  were  at  the  mill " 
(Thomson,  The  Land  and  the  Book,  c.  34).  The 
labor  is  very  hard,  and  the  task  of  grinding  in 
consequence  performed  only  by  the  lowest  ser- 
vants (Ex.  XI.  5)  and  captives  (Judg.  x^i.  21  ; 
Job  xxxi.  10;  Is.  xlvii.  1,2;  Lam.  v.  1?)).  So 
essential  were  mill-stones  for  daily  domestic  use, 
that  they  were  forbidden  to  be  taken  in  pledge 
(Deut.  xxiv.  6;  Jos.  Ant.  iv.  8,  §26),  in  order 
that  a  man's  family  might  not  be  deprived  of 
the  means  of  preparing  their  food.  The  hand- 
mills  of  the  ancient  Egjrptians  appear  to  have 
been  of  the  same  character  as  those  of  their  de- 
scendants, and  like  them  were  worked  by  womea 
(Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg.  ii.  p.  118,  &c.).  "They 
had  also  a  large  mill  on  a  very  similar  principle'; 
but  the  stones  were  of  far  Greater  power  and 
dimensions;  and  this  could  only  nave  been 
turned  by  cattle  or  asses,  like  those  of  the  ancient 
Romans,  and  of  the  modem  Cairenes."  It  waa 
the  mill-stone  of  a  mill  of  this  kind,  driven  by 
an  ass,  which  is  alluded  to  in  Matt,  xviii.  6. 
With  the  movable  upper  mill-stone  of  the  hand- 
mill,  the  woman  of  Thebes  broke  Abimelech's 
skull  (Judg.  ix.  53). 

Millet  (Heb.  dochan).  In  all  probability  she 
grains  of  Panicum  miliaoettm  ana  tito^iciiiii,  and 
of  the  Holcus  sorghum,  Linn,  (the  Sorgkum  md- 
gare  of  modem  writers),  may  all  be  comprehend- 
ed by  the  Hebrew  word.  Mention  of  millet 
occurs  only  in  Ea.  iv.  9.  Dr.  Royle  maintains 
that  the  tme  dukhun  of  Arab  authors  is  the  Pan- 
icum miliaceum,  which  is  universally  cultivated 
in  the  East  The  Paniaan  miliaceum  is  culti- 
vated in  Europe  and  in  tropical  countries.  It 
is  probable  that  both  the  Sorghum  vulgare  and 
the  Poatcmii  miliaceum  were  used  by  the  ancient 
Hebrews  and  Egyptians,  and  that  the  Heb. 
ddchan  may  denote  either  of  these  plants. 

Milloi  a  place  in  ancient  Jerusalem.  Both 
name  and  thing  seem  to  have  been  already  in 
existence  when  the  city  was  taken  from  the 
Jebusites  by  David  (2  Sam.  y.  9 ;  1  Chr.  xi.  8). 
Its  repair  or  restoration  was  one  of  the  great 
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works  ibr  which  Solomon  railed  hit  "leyj" 
(1  K.  is.  15,  S4,  xi.  27) ;  and  it  formed  a  prom- 
inent part  of  the  ibrtitications  by  which  Heio- 
kiah  prepared  for  the  approach  ot'  the  Assyrians 
(2  Chr.  xxxii.  5).  The  last  passage  seems  to 
show  that  "  the  Millo"  was  part  of  the  "city 
of  David,"  that  is  of  Zion  (oomp.  2  K.  xii.  20). 
If  *'  Millo  "  be  taken  as  a  Hebrew  word,  it  would 
be  derived  from  a  root  which  has  the  force  of 
"  filling/'  This  notion  has  been  applied  by  the 
interpreters  after  their  custom  in  tnomost  vari- 
ous and  opposite  ways :  —  a  rampart  (agger) ; 
a  moand ;  an  open  space  nsed  for  assemblies, 
and  therefore  otten  mled  with  people ;  a  ditch 
or  valley;  even  a  trench  AWod  with  water. 
But  none  of  these  guesses  enable  us  to  ascertain 
what  Millo  really  was,  and  it  would  probably 
be  nearer  the  truth  —  it  is  certainlv  safer  ^-  to 
look  on  the  name  as  an  ancient  or  archaic  term, 
Jcbnsite,  or  possibly  even  still  older,  adopted 
by  the  Israelites  when  they  took  the  town,  and 
incorporated  into  their  own  nomenclature.  The 
only  ray  of  lizht  which  we  can  obtain  is  fh>m 
the  L^uL  Their  rendering  in  every  case  (ex- 
cepting only  2  Chr.  xxxii.  5)  is  if  iucpa,  a  word 
which  they  employ  nowhere  else  in  the  O.  T. 
Now  if  &Kpa  mcaiu  "  the  citadel,"  and  it  is  re- 
markable that  it  is  the  word  used  with  unvarying 
persistence  throughout  the  Books  of  Maccabees 
ror  the  fortress  on  Mount  Zion.  It  is  therefore 
perhaps  not  too  much  to  assume  that  the  word 
miih  was  employed  in  the  Hebrew  original  of 
1  Maccabees. 

Millo,  the  House  of.  L  ApfMrently  a 
fkroily  or  clan,  mentioned  in  Judg.  ix.  6,  20, 
only,  in  connection  with  the  men  or  lords  of 
Shachem.  —  2.  The  "  house  of  Millo  thateooth 
down  to  Silla"  was  the  spot  at  which  King 
Joash  was  murdered  by  his  slaves  (2  K.  xii.  20). 
There  is  nothing  to  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the 
murder  was  not  committed  in  Jerusalem,  and 
in  that  case  the  spot  must  be  connected  with 
the  ancient  Millo  (see  preceding  article). 

Mines,  Mining.  "Surely  there  is  a 
loorce  for  the  st/oer,  and  a  place  for  the  gold 
which  they  refine.  Inm  is  taken  out  of  the 
•oil,  and  stone  man  melts  (for)  copper.  He 
hath  put  an  end  to  darkness,  and  to  all  perfec- 
tion (i.s.  most  thoroughly  1,  he  searcheth  the 
stone  of  thick  darkness  ana  of  the  shadow  of 
death.  He  hath  sunk  a  shaft  far  from  the  wan- 
derer ;  they  that  are  forgotten  of  the  foot  are  sus- 
pended, away  from  man  they  waver  to  and  fro. 
(As  for)  the  earth,  from  her  oometh  forth 
bread,  yet  her  nethermost  murts  are  upturned 
as  (by)  .Irs  The  place  or  sapphire  (are)  her 
stones,  and  dust  of  gold  is  his.  A  track  which 
the  bird  of  prev  hath  not  known,  nor  the  eye 
of  the  falcon  glared  upon ;  which  the  sons  of 
pride  (t.€.  wild  beasts)  have  not  trodden,  nor 
the  roaring  lion  gone  over;  in  the  flint,  man 
hath  thrust  his  hand,  he  hath  overtumefl 
mountains  from  the  root;  in  the  rocks,  he  hath 
cleft  channels,  and  every  rare  thins  hath  his 
eye  seen :  the  streams  hath  he  bound  that  thev 
weep  not,  and  that  which  is  hid  ho  bringeth 
forth  to  light"  (Job  xxviii.I-1 1 ).  Such  is  the 
highly  poetical  description  given  by  the  author 
of  the  Book  of  Job  or  the  operations  of  mining 
as  known  in  his  day,  the  only  record  of  the 
kind  which  we  inherit  from  the  ancient  He- 
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brews.  It  may  be  fairiy  infbred  from  Uie  da- 
scription  that  a  distinction  is  made  between 
gold  obtained  in  the  manner  indicated,  and  that 
which  is  found  in  the  natural  state  in  the  allu- 
vial soil,  among  the  d^Uria  washed  down  by  the 
torrents.  This  appears  to  be  implied  in  the 
expression  **  the  gold  they  refine,  which  pre- 
supposes a  process  by  wtiich  the  pure  gold  is 
extracted  from  the  ore,  and  separated  from  the 
silver  or  copper  with  which  it  may  have  been 
mixed.  What  is  said  of  gold  may  be  equally 
applied  to  silver ;  for,  in  fdmost  every  allusion 
to  the  process  of  refining,  the  two  metals  are 
associated.  In  the  passage  of  Job  which  has 
been  quoted,  so  fiur  as  can  be  made  out  from 
the  obscurities  with  which  it  is  beset,  the  nat- 
ural order  of  mining  operations  is  observed  in 
the  description.  Tlio  poet  might  have  had  be- 
fore him  tlic  copper-mines  of  the  Sinaitic  Penin- 
sula. In  the  Wady  Maghikrah,  "  the  Valley  of 
the  Cave,"  are  still  traces  of  the  Egyptian  col- 
ony of  minera  who  settled  there  for  the  purpose 
of  extracting  copper  from  the  freestone  rocks, 
and  left  their  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  upon 
the  face  of  the  cliff.  The  ancient  furnaces  are 
still  to  be  seen,  and  on  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea 
are  found  the  piere  and  wharves  whence  the 
mincn  shipped  their  metal  in  the  Harbor  of 
Abu  ZeUmcn.  The  copper-mines  of  Plueno  in 
Idunuea,  according  to  Jerome,  were  between 
Zoar  and  Potra :  in  the  persecution  of  Diocle- 
tian, the  Christians  were  condemned  to  work 
them.  The  gold-mines  of  E^pt  in  the  Bish- 
f^nee  Desert,  the  principal  station  of  which  was 
Eshuranib,  about  throe  days'  journey  beyond 
Wady  Allaga,  have  been  discovered  within  the 
last  few  veara  by  M.  Linant  and  Mr.  Bonomt. 
Ruins  of  Uie  minora'  huts  still  remain  as  at  Su- 
rftbit  el-KhMim.  According  to  the  account 
given  by  Diodorus  Siculus  (iii.  12-14),  the 
mines  were  worked  by  gangs  of  convicts  and 
captives  in  fbttera,  who  were  kept  day  and 
night  to  their  task  by  the  soldiers  set  to  guard 
them.  The  work  was  superintended  by  an  en- 
gineer, who  selected  the  stone,  and  pointed  it 
out  to  the  minora.  The  harder  rock  was  split 
by  the  application  of  fire ;  but  the  softer  was 
broken  up  with  picks  and  chisels.  The  minera 
were  quite  nakea,  their  bodies  being  painted  ac- 
cording to  the  color  of  the  rock  they  were  work- 
ing ;  and,  in  order  to  see  in  the  dark  passages  of 
the  mine,  they  carried  lamps  upon  tneir  beads. 
The  stone  as  it  fbll  was  carried  off  by  boys ;  it 
was  tlien  pounded  in  stone  mortan  with  iron 
pestles  by  those  who  were  over  SO  yean  of  age 
till  it  was  reduced  to  the  size  of  a  lentil.  The 
women  and  old  men  afterwards  rronnd  it  in 
mills  to  a  fine  powder.  The  finu  process  of 
separating  the  gold  from  the  poundea  stone  was 
intrusted  to  the  engineera  who  superintended 
the  work.  They  spread  this  powaer  upon  a 
broad  slightly-inclined  table,  and  rubbed  it 
gently  with  the  hand,  pouring  water  upon  it 
from  time  to  time  so  as  to  carry  away  all  the 
earthy  matter,  leaving  the  heavier  particles  npon 
the  board.  This  was  repeated  several  times; 
at  first  with  the  hand,  and  afterwards  with  fine 
sponges  gently  pressed  upon  the  earthy  sub- 
stance, till  nothing  but  the  gold  was  left.  It 
was  then  collected  by  other  workmen,  and 
placed  in  earthen  cmcibles  with  a  mixture  of 
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lead  and  salt  in  certain  proportions,  together 
with  a  little  tin  and  some  barley  bran.  The 
<:rucible8  were  covered  and  carefully  closed 
with  clay,  and  in  this  condition  baked  in  a  fur- 
nace for  iive  days  and  nis:hts  without  intermis- 
sion. Of  the  ihreo  methods  which  have  been 
employed  for  refining  gold  and  silver,  —  1.  by 
exposing  the  fused  metal  to  a  current  of  air; 
2.  by  keeping  the  alloy  in  a  state  of  fusion,  and 
throwing  nitre  upon  it;  and  3.  by  mixing  the 
alloy  with  lead,  exposing  the  whole  to  fusion 
upon  a  vessel  of  bone-ashes  or  earth,  and  blow- 
ing upon  it  with  bellows  or  other  blast,  —  the 
latter  appears  most  nearly  to  coincide  with  the 
description  of  Diodonis.  To  this  process, 
known  as  the  cupelling  process,  there  seems  to 
be  a  reference  in  Ps.  xii.  6,  Jer.  vi.  28-30,  £z. 
xxii.  18-22.  Silver-mines  are  mentioned  by 
Diodorus  (i.  S3),  with  those  of  gold,  iron,  and 
cupper,  in  the  Island  of  Meroe,at  the  mouth  of 
the  Nile.  But  the  chief  supply  of  silver  in  the 
ancient  world  appears  to  have  been  brought 
finom  Spain.  The  mines  of  that  country  were 
celebrated  (1  Mace.  viii.  3).  Mt.  Orospeda, 
from  which  the  Guadalquivir,  the  ancient  Bal- 
tes,  takes  its  rise,  was  formerly  called  "  the  sil- 
ver mountain,"  from  the  silver-mines  which 
were  in  it  (Strabo,  iii.  p.  148).  But  the  largest 
silver-mines  in  Spain  were  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Carthago  ffova.  The  process  of  sepa- 
rating the  silver  from  the  lead  is  abridged  by 
Strabo  from  Polybius.  The  lumps  of  ore  were 
first  pounded,  and  then  sifted  through  sieves 
into  water.  The  sediment  was  a^ain  pounded, 
and  again  filtered ;  and,  after  this  process  had 
been  re|)eated  five  times,  the  water  was  drawn 
off,  the  remainder  of  the  ore  melted,  the  lead 
poured  away,  and  the  silver  left  pure.  If  Tar- 
tessns  be  the  Tarshish  of  Scripture,  the  metal- 
workers of  Spain  in  those  days  must  have  pos- 
sessed the  art  of  hammering  silver  into  sheets  ; 
for  we  find  in  Jer.  x.  9,  "  silver  spread  into 
plates  is  brought  from  Tarshish,  and  gold  from 
IJphaz."  We  have  no  means  of  knowing 
ivhether  the  gold  of  Ophir  was  obtained  fix>m 
mines  or  from  the  washing  of  gold-streams.  In 
all  probability,  the  greater  part  of  the  f^old 
which  came  into  the  hands  oi  the  Phcenicians 
and  Hebrews  was  obtained  from  streams ;  its 
great  abundance  seems  to  indicate  this.  As 
gold  is  seldom  if  ever  found  entirely  free  from 
silver,  the  quantity  of  the  latter  varying  from 
two  per  cent  to  thirty  per  cent,  it'  has  been 
supposed  that  the  ancient  metallurgists  were 
acquainted  with  some  means  of  parting  them, 
an  operation  performed  in  modem  times  by 
boiling  the  metal  in  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid. 
To  some  process  of  this  kind  it  has  been  ima- 
gined that  reference  is  made  in  Prov.  xvii.  3, 
"  The  Jining-pot  is  for  silver,  and  thefitrnace  for 
gold;"  and  again  in  xxvii.  21.  A  strong 
proof  of  the  acquaintance  possessed  by  the  an- 
cient Hebrews  with  the  manipulation  of  metals 
is  found  by  some  in  the  destniction  of  the  gold- 
en calf  in  the  desert  by  Moses.  "  And  he  took 
the  calf  which  they  had  made,  and  burnt  it  in 
fire,  and  ground  it  to  powder,  and  strewed  it 
upon  the  water,  and  made  the  children  of 
Israel  drink  "  (Ex.  xxxii.  20).  As  the  highly 
malleable  character  of  pnold  would  render  an 
operation  like  that  which  i<)  described  in  the 


text  almost  impossible,  an  explanation  has 
been  sought  in  the  supposition  that  we  have 
here  an  indication  that  Moses  was  a  proficient 
in  the  process  known  in  modem  times  as  calci- 
nation. The  whole  difficulty  appears  to  have 
arisen  from  a  desire  to  find  too  much  in  the 
text.  The  main  object  of  the  destruction  of 
the  calf  was  to  prove  its  worthlessness,  and  to 
throw  contempt  upon  idolatry ;  and  all  this 
might  have  been  done  without  any  refined 
chemical  process  like  that  referred  to.  How 
far  the  ancient  Hebrews  were  acquainted  with 
the  processes  at  present  in  use  for  extracting 
cop»sr  from  the  ore  it  is  impossible  to  assert^ 
as  there  are  no  references  in  Scripture  to  anv 
thing  of  the  kind  except  in  the  passage  of  Job 
already  quoted.  Copper-smelting,  however,  is 
in  some  cases  attended  with  comparativelr 
small  difficulties,  which  the  ancients  had  evi- 
dently the  skill  to  overcome.  Some  means  of 
toughening  the  metal  so  as  to  render  it  fit  for 
manufacture  must  have  been  known  to  the  He- 
brows  as  to  other  ancient  nations.  The  Egyp- 
tians evidently  possessed  the  art  of  working 
bronze  in  great  perfection  at  a  very  earl^  time, 
and  much  of  the  Knowledge  of  metals  which  the 
Israelites  had  must  have  been  acquired  during 
their  residence  among  them.  Of  tin  there  ap- 
pears to  have  been  no  trace  in  Palestine.  That 
the  Phoenicians  obtained  their  supplies  from 
the  mines  of  Spain  and  Cornwall,  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  The  lead-mines  of  Gcbel  e'  Rossass, 
near  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  about  half  way 
between  Berenice  and  Kossayr,  may  have  sup- 
plied the  Hebrews  with  that  metal,  of  which 
there  were  no  mines  in  their  own  country,  or 
it  may  have  been  obtained  from  the  rocks  in 
the  neighl)orhood  of  Sinai.  The  hills  of  Pales- 
tine are  rich  in  iron,  and  the  mines  are  still 
worked  there,  though  in  a  very  simple  rude 
manner,  like  that  of  the  ancient  Samothra- 
cians :  of  the  method  employed  by  the  Egyp- 
tians and  Hebrews,  we  have  no  certain  infor- 
mation. It  may  have  been  similar  to  that  in 
use  throughout  the  whole  of  India  from  very 
early  times,  which  is  tlius  described  by  Dr. 
Ure :  —  "  The  furnace  or  bloomery  in  which  the 
ore  is  smelted  is  from  four  to  five  fbet  high ;  it 
is  somewhat  pear-shaped,  being  about  five  feet 
wide  at  bottom,  and  one  foot  at  top.  It  is  built 
entirely  of  clay.  .  .  .  There  is  an  opening  in 
front  alx)ut  a  toot  or  more  in  height,  whidi  is 
built  up  with  clay  at  the  commencement,  and 
broken  down  at  tne  end,  of  each  smelting  ope- 
ration. The  bellows  arc  usually  made  of  goat's 
skin.  .  .  .  The  bamboo  nozzles  of  the  bellows 
are  inserted  into  tubes  of  clay,  which  pass  into 
the  furnace.  .  .  .  The  furnace  is  filled  with 
charcoal ;  and,  a  lighted  coal  being  introduced 
Ijctbre  the  nozzles,  the  mass  in  the  interior  is 
soon  kindled.  As  soon  as  this  is  accomplished, 
a  small  portion  of  tlie  ore,  previously  moistened 
with  water  to  prevent  it  from  running  through 
the  charcoal,  out  without  any  fiux  whatever, 
is  laid  on  the  top  of  the  coals,  and  covered 
with  charcoal  to  fill  up  the  furnace.  In  this 
manner,  ore  and  fuel  are  supplied,  and  the  bel- 
lows are  urged  for  three  or  four  liours.  When 
the  process  is  stopped  and  the  temporary  wall 
in  front  broken  down,  the  bloom  is  removed 
with  a  pair  of  tongs  from  the  bottom  of  the 
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fiirnftoe."  It  has  seemed  necessary  to  give  this 
accoant  of  a  very  ancient  method  of  iron-smelt- 
ing, because,  from  the  difSculties  which  attend 
it,  and  the  intense  heat  which  is  required  to 
separate  the  metal  from  the  ore,  it  has  been  as- 
serted that  the  allusions  to  iron  and  iron  manu- 
facture in  the  Old  Testament  are  anachronisms. 
But  if  it  were  possible  among  the  ancient  In- 
dians in  a  very  primitive  state  of  civilization,  it 
might  have  been  known  to  the  Hebrews,  who 
may  have  acauired  their  knowledge  by  working 
as  slaves  in  tne  iron-furnaces  of  Egypt  (comp. 
Beut  iv.  20). 

Mingled  People.  This  phrase  (A^ 'crab), 
like  that  of  "  the  mixed  multitude,"  which  the 
Hebrew  doselv  resembles,  is  applied,  in  Jer. 
XXV.  20  and  £z.  xxx.  5,  to  denote  the  miscel- 
laneous foreign  population  of  Egypt  and  its 
frontier-tribes,  including  every  one,  says  Je- 
rome, who  was  not  a  native  Egvptian,  but 
was  resident  there.  It  is  difficult  to  attach 
to  it  any  precise  meaning,  or  to  identify  with 
the  mingled  people  any  race  of  which  we 
have  knowledge.  **  The  kings  of  the  mingled 
people  that  dwell  in  the  desert "  are  the  same 
apparently  as  the  tributary  kings  (A.  V .  "  kings 
of  Arabia  ")  who  brought  presents  to  Solomon 
(1  K.  X.  15) :  Ihe  Hebrew  in  the  two  cases  is 
identical.  The  "  mingled  people"  in  the  midst 
of  Babylon  (Jer.  1.  37)  were  probably  the  for- 
eign soldiers  or  mercenair  troops  who  lived 
among  the  native  population,  as  the  Tar- 
gum  takes  it. 

Min'iamin.  L  A  Levite  in  the  reign  of 
Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  15).  — 2.  The  same  as 
MiAMiH  2  and  Mijahiit  2  (Neh.  xii.  17j.  — 
3.  One  of  the  priests  at  the  dedication  or  the 
wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  xii.  41). 

Min^'ni,  a  country  mentioned  in  connection 
with  Ararat  and .  Ashchenaz  (Jer.  li.  27).  It 
has  been  already  noticed  as  a  portion  of  Ar- 
menia.    [Armenia.] 

Minister.  This  term  is  used  in  the  A.  V. 
to  describe  various  officials  of  a  religious  and 
civil  character.  In  the  O.  T.,  it  answers  to  the 
Hebrew  meshdrith,  which  is  applied  (1)  to  an 
attendant  upon  a  person  of  nigh  rank  (Ex. 
xxiv.  13 ;  Josh.  i.  1 ;  2  K.  iv.  43 ;  (2)  to  the 
attache  of  a  royal  court  (1  K.  x.  5;  2  Chr. 
xxii.  8;  comp.  Fs.  civ.  4),  whero,  it  may  be 
observed,  they  aro  distinguished  from  the 
^'servants"  or  officials  of  higher  rank;  (3) 
to  the  priests  and  Levites  (Is.  Ixi.  6  ;  Ez. 
xliv.  11  ;  Joel  i.  9,  13  ;  Ezr.  viii.  17;  Neh.  x. 
36).  In  the  N.  T.,  we  have  three  terms,  each 
with  its  distinctive  meaning  —  Xeirovpyo^f  {mfj- 
piTTfc,  and  dtwcovog.  The  Srst  answers  most 
nearly  to  the  Hebrew  meshdretk,  and  is  usually 
employed  in  the  LXX.  as  its  equivalent,  ft 
betokens  a  subordinate  public  administrator 
(Rom.  xiii.  6,  xv.  16;  Heb.  viii.  2).  In  all 
these  instances,  the  original  and  special  mean- 
ing of  the  wonl,  as  usccl  by  the  Athenians  of 
one  who  performs  certain  gratuitous  public 
services,  is  prescn-ed.  The  second  term,  imif- 
pirrj^,  diflbrs  from  the  two  others  in  that  it  con- 
tains the  idea  of  actual  and  personal  attendance 
upon  a  superior.  Thus  it  is  used  of  the  attend- 
ant in  the  nyna^^ue,  the  chnzan  of  the  Talmud- 
ists  (Luke'iv.  20),  whose  duty  it  was  to  open 
and  close  the  building,  to  produce  and  replace 


the  books  employed  in  the  service,  and  gen- 
erally to  wait  on  the  officiating  priest  or  teach- 
er. The  idea  of  penonal  attmdance  comes  promi- 
nently forward  in  Luke  i.  2,  Acts  xxvi.  16. 
In  fdl  these  cases,  the  etymological  sense  of 
the  word  {vrrd  ifxrn^y  literally  a  "sub-rower" 
one  who  rows  under  command  of  the  steers- 
man) comes  out.  The  tliird  term,  diuKavoc,  is 
the  one  usually  employed  in  relation  to  the 
ministry  of  the  gospel :  its  application  is  two- 
fold, in  a  general  sense  to  indicate  ministers  of 
any  order,  whether  superior  or  inferior,  and  in 
a  special  sense  to  indicate  an  order  of  inferior 
ministera. 

Min'nithy  a  place  on  the  east  of  the  Jor- 
dan, named  as  the  point  to  which  Jephthah's 
slaughter  of  the  Ammonites  extended  (Judg. 
xi.  33).  Minnith  was  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Abel-Ceramim,  the  "  meadow  of  yineyards." 
A  site  bearing  the  name  Menjah  is  marked  in 
Van  de  Velde's  Map,  at  seven  Roman  miles 
east  of  Heshbon,  on  a  road  to  Amm&n^  though 
not  on  the  frequented  track.  The  "  wheat  of 
Minnith  "  is  mentioned  in  Ez.  xxvii.  1 7,  as  be- 
ing supplied  by  Judah  and  Israel  to  Tyre ;  but 
there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  same  place 
is  intended,  and  indeed  the  word  is  thought  by 
some  not  to  be  a  proper  name. 

Minstrel*  The  Hebrew  word  in  2  K.  iii. 
15  {menagaen)  properly  signifies  a  player  upon 
a  string^  instrument  like  the  hiup  or  Jatmor 
[ELarpJ,  whatever  its  precise  character  may 
nave  been,  on  which  David  played  before 
Saul  (1  Sam.  xvi.  16,  xviii.  10,  xix.  9),  and 
which  the  harlots  of  the  great  cities  us^  to 
carry  with  them,  as  they  walked,  to  attract 
notice  (Is.  xxiii.  16).  The  passage  in  which 
it  occurs  has  given  rise  to  much  conjecture ; 
Elisha,  upon  being  consulted  by  Jchorani  as  to 
the  issue  of  the  war  with  Moab,  at  first  indig- 
nantly refuses  to  answer,  and  is  only  induct 
to  do  so  by  the  presence  of  Jehoshaphat.  He 
calls  for  a  harper,  apparently  a  camp  follower ; 
"  and  it  came  to  pass  as  the  harper  narped  that 
the  hand  of  Jehovah  was  on  him."  Other  in- 
stances of  the  uame  divine  influence  0\  impulse 
connected  with  music  are  seen  in  the  jase  of 
Saul  and  the  young  prophets  in  1  Sam.  x.  5, 6, 
10,  11.  In  the  present  passage,  the  reason  of 
Elisha's  appeal  is  variously  explained.  Ac- 
cording to  keil,  "  Elisha  calls  for  a  minstrel, 
in  order  to  gather  in  his  thoughts  by  the  sof^ 
tones  of  music  from  the  impression  of  the 
outer  world,  and,  by  repressing  the  life  of  self 
and  of  the  world,  to  be  transferred  into  the 
state  of  internal  vision,  by  which  his  spirit 
would  be  prepared  to  recefve  the  divine  reve- 
lation." This  in  eflfect  is  the  view  taken  by 
Josephus,  and  the  same  is  expressed  by  Mai- 
monides  in  a  passage  which  embodies  the 
opinion  of  the  Jews  of  the  middle  ages. 
The  "minstrels"  in  Matt.  ix.  23  were  the 
flute-players  who  were  employed  as  profes- 
sional mourners  to  whom  frequent  allusion 
is  made  (Eccl.  xii.  5;  2  Chr.  xxxv.  25 ;  Jer. 
ix.  17-20). 

Mint  occurs  only  in  Matt,  xxiii.  23,  and 
Luke  xi.  42,  as  one  of  those  herbs,  the  tithe  of 
which  the  Jews  were  most  scrupulously  exact 
in  paying.  There  cannot  be  the  slightest 
doubt  that  the  A.  V.  is  correct  in  the  transla- 
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tton  of  the  Greek  word,  and  all  the  old  Ter- 
tions  are  afi;reed  in  nndemtanding  some  species 
of  mint  {Alentha)  by  it  Mint  was  used  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  both  as  a  carminative  in 
medicine,  and  a  condiment  in  cookery.  The 
horse-mint  {Af.  stfloestris)  is  common  in  Syria, 
and,  according  to  Russell,  found  in  the  gardens 
at  Aleppo ;  3f.  wativa  is  generally  supposed  to 
be  only  a  variety  of  M.  arvensis,  another  species 
of  mint ;  perhaps  all  these  were  known  to  the 
ancients.  The  mints  belong  to  the  large  natu- 
ral  order  Labiatce. 


wu^u.  «M«J»  the  GMe}  one  of  the  gates 
of  Jerusailem  at  the  time  of  the  rebuilding  of 
the  wall  after  the  return  from  captivity  (Neh. 
ill.  31).  It  was  probably  not  in  the  wall  of 
Jerusalem  proper,  but  in  that  of  the  city  of 
David,  or  Zion,  and  somewhere  near  to  the 
junction  of  the  two  on  the  north  side. 

Miracles.  The  word  "miracle"  is  the 
ordinary  translation,  in  our  Authorized  Eng- 
lish Version,  of  the  Greek  orifuiov.  Our  trans> 
lators  did  not  borrow  it  from  the  Vulgate,  but, 
apparently,  from  their  English  pr&Iecessors, 
Tyndale,  Coverdale,  <cc. ;  and  it  had,  probably 
bdbre  their  time,  a^inired  a  fixed  technical 
import  in  theological  Vuiguage,  which  is  not 
directly  suggested  by  its  etymology.  It  will 
perhaps  be  found  that  the  habitual  use  of  the 
term  "  miracle  "  has  tended  to  fix  attention  too 
much  on  the  physical  ttmngenen  of  the  facts 
thus  describea,  and  to  divert  attention  from 
what  may  be  called  their  tignotUhf.  In  reality, 
the  practical  importance  of  the  atnmgeness  of 
miraculous  focts  consists  in  tiiis,  that  it  is  one 
of  the  circnmstances  which,  taken  together, 
make  it  reasonable  to  understand  the  phenome- 
non as  a  mark,  seal,  or  attestation  of  the  di- 
vine sanction  to  something  else.  And  if  we 
suppose  the  divine  intention  established,  that  a 
given  phenomenon  is  to  be  taken  as  a  mark  or 
sign  of  divine  attestation,  theories  concerning 
the  nwde  in  which  that  phenomenon  was  pro- 
duced become  of  comparatively  little  practical 
Talue,  and  are  only  serviceable  as  helping  our 
tonceptions.  In  many  cases,  the  phenomenon 
which  constitutes  a  divine  sipi  may  be  one 
not,  in  itself,  at  all  varying  from  the  known 
course  of  nature.  This  is  the  common  case  of 
prophecy,  in  which  the  fnlfilment  of  the  proph- 
ecy,  which  constitutes  the  sign  of  the  proph- 
et s  commission,  may  be  the  result  of  ordina- 
ry causes ;  and  yet,  fW>m  being  incapable  of 
hiptving  been  anticipated  by  human  sagacity,  it 
may  be  an  adequate  mark  or  sign  of  the  divine 
sanction.  In  such  cases,  the  miraculous  or 
wonderful  element  is  to  be  songht,  not  in  the 
fulfilment,  but  in  the  prediction.  It  would 
appear,  indee<l,  that  in  almost  all  cases  of  signs 
or  evidential  miracles  something  prophetic  is 
Involved.  In  the  common  case,  for  example, 
of  healing  sickness  bv  a  word  or  touch,  the 
word  or  gesture  may  fie  regarded  as  a  prediction 
of  the  cure;  and  then,  if  the  whole  circum- 
stances be  such  as  to  exclude  just  suspicion  of 
(1)  a  mi/Hral  anticipation  of  the  event,  and  (2) 
a  casual  coincidence,  it  will  be  indifferent  to 
the  Hicmality  of  the  cure  whether  we  regard  it 
as  eflbcted  by  the  operation  of  ordinary  causes, 
or  by  an  immediate  interposition  of  the  Deity 
reversing  the  course  of  nature.    Hypotheses 


by  which  such  cures  are  attempted  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  ordinary  causes  are  indeed  gen- 
erallv  wild,  improbable,  and  arbitrary,  and  are, 
on  tnat  grouna,  justly  open  to  objection  ;  but, 
if  the  minculous  character  of  the  predictive 
antecedent  be  admitted,  they  do  not  tend  to 
deprive  the  phenomenon  of  its  dgnalittf :  and 
there  are  minds  who,  from  particular  associa- 
tions, find  it  easier  to  conceive  a  miraculons 
agency  operating  in  the  region  of  mind  than 
one  operating  in  the  region  of  matter.     The 
peculiar  improbability  of  Miracles  is  resolved 
by  Hume,  in  his  famous  Essay,  into  the  cir- 
cumstance that  they  are  "contrary  to  experi- 
ence."   This  expression  is,  as  has  often  oeen 
pointed  out,  strictly  speaking,  incorrect.     In 
strictness,  that  only  can  be  said  to  be  contnry 
to  experience  which  is  contradicted  by  the  ini- 
mediate  perceptions  of  persons  present  at  the 
time  when  the  fact  is  alleged  to  nave  occurred. 
But  the  terms  "  contrary  to  experience  '*  are 
used  for  **  contraiy  to  the  analogy  of  our  expe- 
rience ;  "  and  it  must  be  admitted,  that  in  tnis 
latter,  less  strict  sense,  miracles  are  oontrarr  to 
genex^  experience,  90  fior  as  their  wurt  nhj^'cai 
circumstances,  visible  to  tcs,  are  amoemea.     This 
should  not  only  be  admitted,  but  strongly  in- 
sisted upon,  by  the  maintenance  of  miracles, 
because  it  is  an  essential  element  of  their  signal 
character.    And  this  leads  ns  to  notice  one 
grand  difference  between  divine  miracles  and 
other  alleged  fficts  that  seem  to  vaiy  from  Uie 
ordinary  course  of  nature.    It  is  manifest  that 
there  is  an  essential  difierenoe  between  ailing 
a  case  in  which,  all  the  real  antecedents  or 
causes  being  similar  to  those  which  we  have 
daily  opportunities  of  observing,  a  consequence 
is  said  to  have  ensued  quite  di&rent  from  that 
which  general  experience  finds  to  be  uniformly 
conpoined  with  tlicm,  and  allecing  a  case  in 
which  there  is  supposed,  and  inaiaiSed  hjf  all  the 
circumstances,  the  intervention  of  an  iuTisible 
antecedent,  or  cause,  which  we  know  to  exist, 
and  to  be  adequate  to  the  production  of  such 
result ;  for  the  special  operation  of  which,  in 
this  case,  we  can  assicn  probable  reasons,  and 
also  for  its  not  generally  operating  in  a  similar 
manner.    This  latter  is  the  case  of  the  Scrip- 
ture miracles.    Even  if  we  do  not  regard  the 
existence  of  God,  in  the  proper  sense  of  that 
term,  as  proved  by  the  course  of  natnre,  still 
if  we  admit  His  existence  to  be  in  any  d^ree 
probable,  or  even  possible,  the  occurrence  of 
miracles  will  not  be  incredible.    For  it  is  surely- 
going  too  far  to  sav,  that  because  the  ordinaiy 
conrse  of  nature  feaves  ns  in  doubt  whether 
the  author  of  it  be  able  or  unable  to  alter  it,  or 
of  such  a  character  as  to  be  disposed  to  alter  it 
for  some  great  purpose,  it  is  therefire  incredible 
that  He  should  ever  have  actually  altered  it. 

It  will  be  proper  to  say  a  fiew  words  here 
upon  some  popular  forms  of  expression  whii^h 
tend  greatly  to  increase,  in  many  minds,  the 
natural  prejudice  against  miracles.  One  of 
these  is  the  usual  description  of  a  miracle, 
as  "  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  natwre,"  This 
metaphorical  expression  sng^ts  directly  the 
idea  of  natural  agents  breaking,  of  their  own 
accord,  some  rule  which  has  the  authority  and 
sanctity  of  a  law  to  them.  Such  a  figure  can 
only  be  applicable  to  the  case  of  a  supposed 
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camdeu  and  arbitrary  variatioii  from  the  uni- 
form order  of  sequence  in  natural  things,  and 
is  wholly  inapplicable  to  a  change  in  that  order 
caused  by  Gou  Himself.  The  word  "  law/'  when 
applied  to  material  things,  ought  only  to  be  un- 
derstood as  denoting  a  number  of  observed  and 
anticipated  sequences  of  phenomena,  taking 
place  with  such  a  resemblance  or  analogy  to 
each  other  cu  if  a  rule  had  been  laid  down,  wnich 
those  phenomena  were  constantly  observing. 
But  the  rule,  in  this  case,  is  nothmg  difleront 
from  the  actual  order  itself;  and  there  is  no 
cause  of  these  sequences  but  the  will  of  God 
choosing  to  produce  those  phenomena,  and 
choosing  to  produce  them  in  a  certain  order. 
Again,  the  term  "  nature "  suggests  to  many 
persons  the  idea  of  a  great  system  of  things 
endowed  with  powers  and  forces  of  its  own — 
a  sort  of  machine,  set  a-going  originally  by  a 
first  cause,  but  continuing  its  motions  of  itaelf. 
Hence  we  are  apt  to  imagine  that  a  chan^  m 
the  motion  or  operation  of  any  part  of  it  by 
God  would  produce  the  same  disturbance  of 
Che  other  parts  as  such  a  change  would  be 
likely  to  produce  in  them  if  made  by  us  or 
any  other  natural  agent.  But  if  the  motions 
and  operations  of  material  things  be  produced 
really  oy  the  divine  will,  then  His  choosing  to 
change,  for  a  special  purpose,  the  ordinary  mo- 
tion of  one  part,  does  not  necessarily,  or  proba- 
bly, infer  His  choosing  to  change  the  ordinary 
motions  of  other  parts  in  a  way  not  at  all  re- 
quisite for  the  accomplishment  of  that  special 
purpose.  It  is  as  easy  for  Him  to  continue  the 
onhnary  course  of  the  rest,  with  the  change  of 
one  part,  as  of  all  the  phenomena  without  any 
change  at  all.  Thus,  though  the  stoppage  of 
the  motion  of  the  earth  in  the  ordinar^  course 
of  nature  would  be  attended  with  temble  con- 
vulsions, the  stoppage  of  the  earth  mvraculoualu, 
for  a  special  purpose  to  be  served  by  that  onfy, 
would  not,  of  itself,  be  followed  by  any  such 
consequences.  From  the  same  conception  of 
nature,  as  a  machine,  we  are  apt  to  think  of  in- 
terferences with  the  ordinary  course  of  nature 
as  implyii^  some  imperfection  in  it.  But  it  is 
manitest  that  this  is  a  false  analogy;  for  the 
reason  why  machines  are  made  is  to  save  ns 
trouble ;  and,  therefore,  they  are  more  perfect 
in  proportion  as  they  answer  this  purpose. 
But  no  one  can  seriously  imagine  that  the 
universe  is  a  machine  for  the  purpose  of  sav- 
ing trouble  to  the  Almlghtjr.  Again,  when 
miracles  are  described  aa  "interferences  with 
the  laws  of  nature,"  this  descripUon  makes 
them  appear  improbable  to  many  minds,  from 
their  not  sufficiently  considering  that  the  laws 
of  nature  interfere  with  one  another,  and  that 
we  cannot  get  rid  of  "  interferences  "  upon  any 
hypothesis  consistent  with  experience. 
'  Furthermore,  whatever  enas  may  be  contem- 
plated by  the  Deity  for  the  laws  of  nature  in 
reference  to  the  rest  of  the  universe  —  (in 
which  question  we  have  as  little  information 
as  interest) — we  know  that,  in  respect  of  us, 
they  answer  discernible  moral  ends —  that  they 
place  us,  practically,  under  government,  con- 
ducted in  the  way  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ment—  a  government  of  which  the  tenomcv  is 
to  enoonrage  virtue  and  repress  vice — and  to 
form  in  ns  a  certain  character  by  discipline ; 


which  character  our  moral  nature  compels  ua 
to  consider  as  the  highest  and  worthiest  object 
which  we  can  pursue.  Since,  therefore,  the 
laws  of  nature  have,  in  reference  to  us,  moral 
purposes  to  answer,  which,  as  far  as  we  can 
judge,  they  have  not  to  serve  in  other  respects, 
It  seems  not  incredible  that  these  peculiar  pur- 
poses should  occasionally  require  modifications 
of  those  laws  in  relation  to  us,  which  are  not 
necessary  in  relation  to  other  parts  of  the  uni- 
verse. After  all  deductions  and  abatements 
have  been  made,  however,  it  must  be  flowed 
that  a  certain  antecedent  improbability  must 
always  attach  to  miracles,  considered  as  events 
varying  from  the  ordinary  experience  of  man- 
kind as  known  to  us;  because  likelihood,  veri" 
similitude,  or  lesomblance  to  what  we  know  to 
have  occurred,  is,  by  the  constitution  of  our 
minds,  the  veiy  ground  of  probability;  and 
thoueb  we  can  nerceive  reasons,  from  the 
mond  character  of^  God,  for  thinking  it  likely 
that  He  may  have  wrought  miracles,  yet  we 
know  too  little  of  His  ultimate  designs,  and 
of  the  best  mode  of  accomplishing  them  to 
argue  confidently  fh>m  His  character  to  His 
acts,  except  where  the  connection  between  the 
character  and  the  acts  is  demonstrably  indisso- 
luble, as  in  the  case  of  acts  rendered  necessary 
by  the  attributes  of  veracity  and  justice.  Mir- 
acles are,  indeed,  in  the  notion  of  them,  no 
breach  of  the  hieh  generalization  that  "simi- 
lar antecedents  nave  similar  consequents;" 
nor,  necessarily,  of  the  maxim  that  "God 
works  by  general  laws ; "  because  we  can  iee 
some  laws  of  miracles  (as  e.^.  that  they  are  in- 
frequent, and  that  they  are  used  as  attesting 
signs  of,  or  in  conjunction  with,  revelations), 
and  nuiy  suppose  more;  but  they  do  vary, 
when  taken  apart  from  their  proper  evidence, 
from  this  rule,  that  "  what  a  general  experi- 
ence would  lead  us  to  regard  as  similar  ante- 
cedents an  similar  antecedents ; "  because  the 
onl^  assignable  specific  diiierenoe  observitble  by 
ns  m  the  anteceaents  in  the  case  of  miracles, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  experiments,  from  tlie 
analogy  of  which  they  va^  in  their  physical 
phenomena,  consists  in  Uie  moral  anteceaents ; 
and  Uiese,  in  cases  of  physical  phenomena,  we 
generally  throw  out  or  tiie  account ;  nor  have 
we  grounds  a  priori  for  concluding  with  coii\fir 
denos  that  these  are  not  to  be  thrown  out  of  the 
account  here  also,  although  we  can  see  that 
the  moral  antecedents  here  (such  as  the  fitness 
for  attesting  a  revelation  like  the  Christian) 
are,  in  many  important  respects,  different  fh>m 
those  which  the  analogy  or  experieni*e  teaches 
us  to  disregard  in  estimating  the  probability  of 
physical  events. 

But,  in  order  to  form  a  fair  judgment,  we 
must  take  in  all  the  cireumstances  of  the  case, 
and,  amongst  the  rest,  the  iaiUmomf  on  which 
the  miracle  is  reported  to  ns.  Our  belief,  in- 
deed, in  human  testimony,  seems  to  rest  upon 
the  same  sort  of  instinct  on  which  our  belief  in 
the  testimony  (as  it  may  be  called)  of  nature 
is  built,  and  is  to  be  checked,  modified,  and  con- 
firmed by  a  process  of  experience  similar  to 
that  which  is  applied  in  the  other  case.  As  we 
learn,  by  extended  observation  of  nature  and 
the  comparison  of  analogies,  to  distingnish 
the  real  laws  of  physical  seqnenoes  ftom  the 
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enraal  conjnnctions  of  phenomena,  so  are 
we  taught  m  the  same  manner  to  distinguish 
the  circumstances  under  which  human  testimo- 
ny is  certain  or  incredible,  probable  or  suspi- 
cious. The  circumstances  of  our  condition 
force  us  daily  to  make  continual  observations 
upon  the  phenomena  of  human  testimony ;  and 
it  is  a  matter  upon  which  we  can  make  such 
experiments  with  peculiar  advantage,  because 
every  man  carries  within  his  own  breast  the 
whole  sum  of  the  ultimate  motives  which  can 
influence  hunmn  testimony.  Hence  arises  the 
aptitude  of  human  testimony  for  overcom- 
ing, and  more  than  ovcrcommg,  almost  any 
antecedent  improbability  in  the  thing  report- 
ed. So  manifest,  indeed,  is  this  inherent  power 
of  testimony  to  overcome  antecedent  improba- 
bilities, that  Hume  is  obliged  to  allow  that  tes- 
timony may  be  so  circumstanced  as  to  require 
us  to  believe,  in  some  cases,  the  occurrence  of 
things  quite  at  variance  with  general  experience ; 
but  he  pretends  to  show  that  testimony  to  such 
facts  wnen  connected  with  rdigion  can  never  be  so 
circumstanced. 

Over  and  above  the  direct  testimony  of  hu- 
man witnesses  to  the  Bible  miracles,  we  have 
also  what  may  be  called  the  indirect  testimony 
of  events  conhrming  the  former,  and  raising  a 
distinct  pi;p8umption  tiiat  some  such  miracles 
must  have  been  wrought  Thus,  for  example, 
we  know,  by  a  copious  induction,  that  in  no 
nation  of  the  ancient  world,  and  in  no  nation 
of  the  modem  world  unacquainted  with  the 
Jewish  or  Christian  revelation,  has  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  one  true  God  as  the  Creator 
and  Governor  of  the  world,  and  the  public 
worship  of  Him,  been  kept  up  by  the  mere  light 
of  nature,  or  formed  the  groundwork  of  such 
religions  as  men  have  devised  for  themselves. 
Yet  we  do  find  that,  in  the  Jewish  people, 
though  no  way  distinguished  above  others  by 
mental  power  or  high  civilization,  and  with  as 
strong  natural  tendencies  to  idolatry  as  others, 
this  knowledge  and  worship  was  kept  up  from 
a  very  early  period  of  their  history,  and,  ac- 
cording to  their  uniform  historical  tradition, 
kept  up  by  revelation  attested  by  undeniable 
miracles.  Again,  the  existence  of  the  Christian 
religion,  as  the  belief  of  the  most  considerable 
and  intelligent  part  of  the  world,  is  an  undis- 
puted fact  ,*  and  it  is  also  certain  that  this  religion 
originated  (as  far  as  human  means  are  con- 
cerned) with  a  handful  of  Jewish  peasants,  who 
went  about  preaching,  on  the  very  spot  where 
'Jesus  was  crucified,  that  He  had  nsen  from 
the  dead,  and  had  been  seen  by  and  had  con- 
versed with  them,  and  afterwards  ascended  into 
heaven.  This  miracle,  attested  by  them  as  eye- 
witnesses, was  the  very  ground  and  founda- 
tion of  the  religion  which  they  preached ;  and 
it  was  plainly  one  so  circumstanced,  that,  if  it 
had  been  false,  it  could  easily  have  been  proved 
to  be  false.  Yet,  though  the  preachers  of  it  were 
everywhere  persecuted,  they  had  gathered,  before 
they  died,  large  churches  in  theconntir  where  the 
facts  were  best  known,  and  through  Asia  Minor, 
Greece,  Egypt,  and  Italy ;  and  uiese  churches, 
notwithstanding  the  severest  persecutions,  went 
on  increasing,  till,  in  about  300  years  afler,  this 
religion  —  i.e.  a  religion  which  taught  the  wor- 
ship of  a  Jewish  peasant  who  had  been  igno- 


miniously  executed  as  a  malefactor — becaiD% 
the  established  religion  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
and  has  ever  since  continued  to  be  the  prevail- 
ing religion  of  the  civilized  world. 

It  is  manifest  that,  if  the  miraculous  fifects  of 
Christianity  did  not  really  occur,  the  atories 
about  them  must  have  originated  either  in 
fVaud  or  in  fancy.  The  coarse  explanation  of 
them  by  the  hypotiiesis  of  unlimited  fraud  has 
been  generally  abandoned  in  modem  times ; 
but,  in  Germany  especially,  many  persona  of 
great  acuteness  have  long  labored  to  acconnt 
K>r  them  by  referring  them  to  fancy.  Of  these 
there  have  been  two  principal  schools,  —  the 
Naturalistic  and  the  Mythic,  1.  The  Natural- 
ists suppose  the  miracles  to  have  been  natural 
events,  more  or  less  unusual,  that  were  mis- 
taken for  miracles,  through  ignorance  or  enthu- 
siastic excitement  But  the  result  of  their  la- 
bors in  detail  has  been  (as  Strauss  has  shown 
in  his  Leben  Jesu)  to  turn  tiie  New  Testament, 
as  interpreted  by  them,  into  a  narrative  far  less 
credible  than  any  narrative  of  miracles  could 
be.  2.  The  Mythic  theory  supposes  the  N.  T. 
Scripture  narratives  to  have  been  l^nds^  not 
stating  the  grounds  of  men's  belief  in  Chris- 
tianity, but  springing  out  of  that  belief,  and 
embodying  the  idea  of  what  Jesus,  if  he  were 
the  Messiah,  must  have  been  conceived  to  have 
done  in  order  to  fulfil  that  character,  and  was 
therefore  supposed  to  have  done.  But  it  is  ob- 
vious that  this  leaves  the  oriirin  of  the  belief, 
that  a  man,  who  did  not  Jvffi  the  idea  of  the 
Messiah  in  any  one  remarkable  particular, 
was  the  Messiah,  wholly  unaccounted  for.  It  is 
obvious  also,  that  all  the  arguments  for  the 
genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  vrritinCT 
of  the  N.  T.  bring  them  up  to  a  date  when  the 
memory  of  Christ's  real  histonr  was  so  recent 
as  to  make  the  substitution  of  a  set  of  mere 
legends  In  its  place  utterly  incredible  ;^  and  it  is 
obvious  also,  that  the  gravity,  simplicity,  his- 
torical decoram,  and  consistency  with  what  we 
know  of  the  circumstances  or  the  times  in 
which  the  events  are  said  to  have  occurred, 
observable  in  the  narratives  of  the  N.  T.,  make 
it  impossible  reasonably  to  accept  them  as  mere 
myths. 

It  is  observable,  that,  in  the  early  ages,  the 
fact  that  extraordinary  miracles  were  wrought 
by  Jesus  and  His  apostles  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  generally  denied  by  the  opponents 
of  Christianity.  They  seem  always  to  have 
preferred  adopting  the  expedient  of  ascribing 
them  to  art  magic  and  the  power  of  evil  spirits. 
We  know  that,  in  two  instances  in  the  gospel 
narrative,  the  cure  of  the  man  bom  blind,  and 
the  Resurrection,  the  Jewish  priests  were  unable 
to  pretend  such  a  solution,  and  were  driven  to 
maintain  unsuccessfully  a  charge  of  fVand  ;  and 
the  circumstances  of  the  Christian  miracles 
were,  in  almost  all  respects,  so  ntteriy  unlike 
those  of  any  pretended  instances  of  magical 
wonders,  that  the  apologists  have  litUe  diffi- 
culty in  refuting  this  plea.  This  the^  do  gene- 
rally from  the  following  considerations.  (I.) 
The  greatness,  number,  completeness,  and  pub- 
licity of  the  miracles.  (2.)  The  natural  bene- 
ficisl  tendency  of  the  doctrine  they  attested. 
(3.)  The  connection  of  them  with  a  whole 
scheme  of  revelation,  extending  from  the  fifst 
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win^n  of  the  human  race  to  the  time  of  Christ. 
This  eyasion  of  the  force  of  the  Christian  mir- 
acles, bv  referring  them  to  the  power  of  evil 
spirits,  has  seldom  been  seriously  recurred  to 
In  modem  times ;  bat  the  English  infidels  of 
the  last  century  employed  it  as  a  kind  of  argu- 
mvUum  ad  hominenif  to  teade  and  embarrass  their 
opponents — contending  that,  as  the  Bible 
speaks  of  "  lying  wonders  "  of  Antichrist,  and 
relates  a  long  contest  of  apparent  miracles  be- 
tweeu  Moses  and  the  Egyptian  mmpcians, 
Christians  could  not,  on  their  own  principSsf  have 
any  certainty  that  miracles  were  not  wrought 
by  evil  spints.  Particular  theories  as  to  the 
manner  m  which  miracles  have  been  wrought 
are  matters  rather  curious  than  practically  use- 
fiil.  In  all  such  cases  we  must  bear  in  mind 
the  great  maxim  Subtilitas  Nature  lonob 

arPBRAT  SUBTILITATEM  MbNTIS  HuMANJE. 

Another  question,  more  curious  than  practi- 
cal, is  that  respecting  the  precise  period  when 
miracles  ceased  in  the  Christian  Church.    It  is 

J>lain,  that,  whenever  they  ceased  in  point  of 
act,  they  ceased  relatively  to  ut  whenever  a  suf- 
ficient attestation  of  them  to  our  faith  fails  to 
be  supplied.  In  the  case  of  the  Scripture  mir- 
acles, ive  must  be  careful  to  distinguish  the  par- 
ticular occasions  upon  which  they  were  wrought, 
from  their  genenu  purpose  and  design,  yet  not 
80  as  to  overlook  the  connection  between  these 
two  things.  There  are  but  few  miracles  re- 
corded in  Scripture  of  which  the  whole  char- 
acter was  merely  evidential  —  few,  that  is,  that 
were  merely  displays  of  a  supernatural  nower 
made  for  the  sole  purpose  of  attesting  a  Uivino 
Revelation.  Of  this  character  were  the  change 
of  Moses'  rod  into  a  serpent  at  the  burning 
bush,  the  burning  bush  itself,  the  jroing-down 
of  the  shadow  upon  the  sun-dial  of  Ahaz,  and 
Bome  others.  In  general,  however,  the  miracles 
recorded  in  Scripture  have,  besides  the  ultimate 
puqKMe  of  affording  evidence  of  a  divine  in- 
terposition, some  immediate  temporary  pur- 
poses which  they  were  apparently  wrought  to 
serve, — such  as  the  curing  of  diseases,  the 
feeding  of  the  hungry,  the  relief  of  innocent 
or  the  punishment  of  guilty  persons.  These 
immediate  temporary  ends  are  not  without 
▼alue  in  reference  to  the  ultimate  and  general 
design  of  miracles,  as  providing  evidence  of 
the  truth  of  revelation.  And  in  some  cases  it 
would  appear  that  miraculous  works  of  a  par- 
ticular Lnd  were  selected  as  emblematic  or 
typical  of  some  characteristic  of  the  revelation 
which  they  were  intended  to  attest  In  this 
point  of  view,  Christian  miracles  may  be  fitly 
regarded  as  specimens  of  a  Divine  ^ower,  al- 
leged to  be  present  In  this  sense,  they  seem 
to  be  called  the  manifestation  or  exhibition  of  the 
Spirit  In  the  case  of  the  Old  Testament 
miracles,  again,  in  order  fully  to  understand 
their  evidential  character,  we  must  consider  the 
general  nature  and  design  of  the  dupensation 
with  which  they  were  connected.  The  general 
design  of  that  dispensation  appears  to  have 
been  to  keep  up  in  one  particular  race  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  one  true  (iod,  and  of  the  promise 
of  a  Messiah  in  whom  "  all  the  families  of  the 
^arth  "  should  be  **  blessed."  And  in  order  to 
this  end,  it  appears  to  have  been  necessary  that, 
Bt  flome  time,  Qod  shoold  have  assumed  the 


character  of  tiie  local  tutelary  Deity  and  Prince 
of  that  particular  people.  And  from  this  pecu- 
liar relation  in  which  He  stood  to  the  Jewish 
people  (aptly  called  by  Josephus  a  Theocracy) 
resulted  the  necessity  of  frequent  miracles,  to 
manifest  and  make  sensibly  perceptible  Uis 
actual  presence  among  and  government  over 
them.  The  miracles,  therefore,  of  the  Old 
Testament  are  to  be  reg^arded  as  evidential  of 
the  theocratic  government;  and  this  again  is 
to  be  conceived  of  as  subordinate  to  the  further 

Eurpose  of  preparing  the  way  for  Christianity, 
y  keeping  up  in  the  world  a  knowledge  of  the 
true  God  and  of  Uis  promise  of  a  Redeemer. 

With  respect  to  ue  character  of  the  Old 
Testament  miracles,  we  must  also  remember 
that  the  whole  structure  of  the  Jewish  economy 
hod  reference  to  the  peculiar  exigency  of  the 
circumstances  of  a  people  imperfectly  civilized, 
and  is  so  distinctly  described  m  the  New  Testa- 
ment, as  dealing  with  men  according  to  the 
"  hardness  of  their  hearts/'  and  being  a  system 
of  '*  weak  and  b^;garly  elements,"  and  a  rudi- 
mentary instruction  fbr  "  children  "  who  were 
in  the  condition  of  "  slaves."  It  has  been  often 
made  a  topic  of  complaint  against  Hume,  that, 
in  dealing  with  testimony  as  a  medium  for 
proving  miracles,  he  has  resolved  its  force  en- 
tirely mto  our  experience  of  its  veracity,  i^d 
omitted  to  notice  that,  antecedently  to  aJl  ex- 
perience, we  are  predisposed  to  give  it  credit 
oy  a  kind  of  natural  instinct  The  argument, 
indeed,  in  Hume's  celebrated  £!miy  on  Miracles, 
was  very  far  from  being  a  new  one.  The  re- 
statement of  it,  however,  by  a  person  of  Hume's 
abilities,  was  of  service  in  putting  men  upon  a 
more  accurate  examination  of  the  true  nature 
and  measure  of  probability.  Bishop  Butler 
seems  to  have  been  very  sensible  of  Uie  imper- 
fect state,  in  his  own  time,  of  the  logic  of 
Probability;  and,  though  he  appears  to  have 
formed  a  more  accurate  conception  of  it  than 
the  Scotch  school  of  Philosophers  who  succeed- 
ed and  undertook  to  refute  Hume,  yet  there  is 
one  passage  in  which  we  may  pei^ps  detect  a 
misconception  of  the  sn^ect  m  the  pages  of 
even  this  great  writer.  "  There  is,"  he  observes, 
"  a  very  strong  presumption  aeainst  common 
speculative  truths,  and  against  Um  most  ordtnary 
Jhcts,  before  the  proof  of  them,  which  yet  is 
overcome  by  almost  any  proof.  There  is  t,  pre- 
sumption of  millions  to  one  against  the  story 
of  CsBsar  or  ar^  other  man.  JW,  sup]iose  a 
number  of  common  fiicts  so  and  so  circum- 
stanced, of  which  one  had  no  kind  of  proof, 
should  happen  to  come  into  one's  thoughts  every 
one  would,  without  any  possible  doubt,  con- 
clude them  to  be  finlse.  And  the  like  may  be 
said  (fa  single  common  fact.  And  fVom  hence 
it  appears  that  the  question  of  importance,  as 
to  the  matter  before  us,  is  concerning  the  de- 
gree of  the  peculiar  presumption  against  mira- 
cles; not,  whether  tnere  be  any  peculiar  pre- 
sumption at  all  against  them.  For  if  there  he  a 
presumption  of  millions  to  one  against  the  most 
commons/acts,  what  can  a  small  presumption, 
additional  to  this,  amount  to,  though  it  be 
pecniiflr  ?  It  cannot  be  estimated,  ami  is  as 
nofhinq"  (Analoggf  part  2,  c.  ii.).  It  is  plain 
that,  in  this  passage,  Butler  lays  no  stress  upon 
the;iecti/tarti(iei  of  the  story  of  Csesar,  which  b« 
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casually  mentions.  For  he  expressly  adds,  "  or 
of  any  other  man/'  and  repeatedly  explains 
that  what  he  says  applies  equally  to  any  ordi- 
nary facts,  or  to  a  single  fact.  And  this  be- 
comes still  more  evident,  when  we  consider  the 
extraordinary  medium  by  which  he  endeavors 
to  show  tiiat  there  is  a  presumption  of  millions 
to  one  against  such  "  common  ordinary  facts  " 
as  he  is  speaking  of.  For  the  way  in  which  he 
proposes  to  estimate  the  presumption  against 
ordmary  facts  is,  by  considering  the  likelihood 
of  their  being  anticipated  beforehand  by  a  per- 
son guessing  at  random.  But,  surely,  this  is  not 
a  measure  of  the  likelihood  of  the  facts  con- 
sidered in  themselves,  but  of  the  likelihood  of 
the  coincidence  ofthejctcta  with  a  rash  and  arbi- 
trary anticipation.  The  case  of  a  person  guess- 
ing beforehand,  and  the  case  of  a  witness  re- 
porting what  has  occurred,  are  essentially  dif- 
ferent. The  truth  is,  that  the  chances  to  which 
Butler  seems  to  refer  as  u  presumption  against 
ordinary  events,  are  not  in  ordinary  cases  over- 
come by  testimony  at  all.  The  testimony  has 
nothing  to  do  with  them;  because  they  are 
chances  against  the  event  considered  as  the 
subject  of  a  random  vaticination,  not  as  the  sub- 
ject of  a  report  made  by  an  actual  observer. 
jDut  it  should  be  observed  that  what  we  com- 
monly call  the  chances  against  an  ordinary 
event  are  not  spec\fiCf  but  particular.  They  are 
chances  against  this  event,  not  against  this  kind 
of  event.  The  chances,  in  the  case  of  a  die, 
are  the  chances  against  a  particular  foce,  not 
against  the  coming-i^  ofsomejoce. 

The  eodesiasticai  mirades  are  not  delivered 
10  us  by  inspired  historians ;  nor  do  they  seem 
}o  form  any  part  of  the  same  series  of  events  as 
Ihe  miracles  of  the  New  Testament  The  mir- 
acles of  the  New  Testament  (setting  aside  those 
wrought  by  Christ  Himself)  appear  4o  have 
been  worked  by  a  power  conferred  upon  partic- 
ular persona  according  to  a  regular  law,  in  virtue 
vf  wnich  that  power  was  ordinarily  transmitted 
^m  one  person  to  another,  and  the  only  persons 
privilegea  thns  to  transmit  that  power  were  the 
^poeUes,  The  only  exceptions  to  this  rule  were 
(1.)  the  apostles  themselves,  and  (2.)  the  family 
<»f  Cornelius,  who  were  the  first-fruits  of  the 
Gentiles.  In  all  other  cases,  miraculous  gifts 
were  conferred  only  by  the  laying<on  of  the 
ofMse/es*  hands.  By  this  arrangement,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  a  provision  was  mide  for  the  total 
leasing  of  that  miraculous  dispensation  within 
a  limited  period ;  because,  on  the  death  of  the 
fast  of  the  apostles,  the  ordinary  channels  would 
be  all  stopped  thronsrh  which  such  gifts  were 
transmitted  in  the  Chu^h.  One  passage  has, 
indeed,  been  appealed  to  as  seeming  to  indicate 
the  permanent  residence  of  miraculous  powers 
in  the  Christian  Church  through  all  ages,  Afark 
xvi.  17, 18.  But— (1.)  That  passage  itself  is 
of  doubtful  authority,  since  we  know  that  it  was 
omitted  in  most  of  the  Greek  MSS.  which 
Eusebins  was  able  to  examine  in  the  4th  cen- 
tury ;  and  it  is  still  wanting  in  some  of  the  most 
Important  that  remain  to  us.  (2.)  It  does  not 
necessarily  imply  more  than  a  promise  that  such 
miraculous  powers  should  exhibit  themselves 
among  the  immediate  converts  of  the  apostles. 
And  (3.)  this  latter  interpretation  is  supported 
ij  what  follows—"  And  they  went  fortn,  and 


preached  everywhere,  the  Lord  working  with 
them,  and  confirming  the  word  with  the  acoomoamf^ 
ing  signs"  It  is,  indeed,  confessed  by  the  latest 
and  ablest  defenders  of  the  ecclesiastical  miracles 
that  the  great  mass  of  them  were  essentially  a 
new  dispensation ;  but  it  is  contended,  diat,  by 
those  who  believe  in  the  Scripture  miracles,  no 
strong  antecedent  improbabihty  against  such  a 
dispensation  can  be  reasonably  entertained ;  be- 
cause, for  them,  the  Scripture  miracles  have 
already  *'  borne  the  brunt "  of  the  infidel  ob- 
jection, and  ''broken  the  ice."  But  this  is 
wholly  to  mistake  the  matter.  If  the  only  ob- 
jection antecedently  to  proof  against  the  eccle- 
siastical miracles  were  a  presumption  of  their 
imuossibHity  or  incredibilttgt  simply  as  wuradeSj 
this  allegation  might  be  pertinent ;  because  he 
that  admits  that  a  miracle  has  taken  place  can- 
not consistently  hold  that  a  mirade  as  suck  is 
impossible  or  incredible. 

But  the  antecedent  presumption  against  the 
ecclesiastical  miracles  rises  upon  four  distinct 
grounds,  no  one  of  which  can  Le  properly  called 
a  ground  of  injidel  objection.     (1.)  It  arises 
from  the  very  nature  of  probability,  and  the 
constitution  of  the  hrman  mind,  which  compels 
us  to  take  the  analogy  of  general  experience  as 
a  measure  of  likelihood.    And  this  presumption 
it  is  manifest  is  neither  religious  nor  irreligious, 
but  antecedent  to,  and  im'olved  in,  all  probable 
reasoning.     (2.)  This  aeneral  antecedent  pre- 
sumption against  miracles,  as  varying  fh>m  the 
tinalogy  of  general  experience,  is'  (as  we  have 
said)  neither  religious  nor  irreligious — neither 
rational  nor  irrational  —  but  springs  fh>m  tht 
YQryr  nature  of  probability ;  and  it  cannot  bo 
denied  without  shaking  the  basis  of  all  probable 
evidence,  whether  for  or  against  religion.    Nor 
does  the  admission  of  the  existence  of  the  Deity, 
or  the  admission  of  tlie  actual  occurrence  of  the 
Christian  miracles,  tend  to  remove  this  antece- 
dent improbability  against  miracles,  circum- 
stanced as  the  ecclesiastical  miracles  generally 
are.    If,  indeed,  the  oniif  presamption  against 
miracles  were  one  against  their  possibility,  this 
might  be  truly  described  as  an  atheistic  pre- 
sumption.   But  the  true  presumption  against 
miracles  is  not  against  their  possiMity,  but  their 
pnAabilitg,    Nor  can  the  admission  that  God  has 
actually  wrought  such  miracles  as  attest  the 
Christian  religion  remove  the  general  presump* 
tion  against  miracles  as  improbable  occurrences. 
It  is  indeed  ouite  true  that  Christianity  has  re- 
vealed to  us  the  permanent  operation  of  a  super- 
natural order  of  things,  actually  going  on  around 
us.    But  there  is  nothing  in  the  notion  of  such  a 
supernatural  system  as  the  Christian  dispensa- 
tion is  to  lead  us  to  expect  continual  interfer- 
ences with  the  common  conrse  of  nature.   (3.)  It 
is  acknowledged  by  the  ablest  defenders  of  the 
ecclesiastical  miracles,  that,  for  the  most  part, 
they  belong  to  those  classes  of  miracles  which 
are  described  as  ambiguous  and  tentative;  tjt, 
they  are  cases  in  whicli  the  effect,  if  it  occurred 
at  all,  mag  have  been  the  result  of  natural  causes, 
and  where,  upon  the  application  of  the  same 
means,  the  desired  eflect  was  only  sometimes 
produced.    (4.)  Though  it  is  not  true  that  the 
Scripture  miracles  have  so  "  home  the  bmnt " 
of  the  a  pwt  objection  to  miracles  as  to  remove 
all  peculiar  presumption  against  than  at  imr 
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la,  tlwre  i«  ft  Miue  in  wbkh  thsy 
may  be  tra\y  nid  to  hare  prepared  tin  waj  for 
thouoribeccclesiaiilical  l^cDdi.  But  it  is  one 
which  asKTATBtes,  instead  of  extennatint;,  their 
iraprobabilitT.  The  namttivMof  the  Scriptnre 
miracles  ma^  verv  probably  have  tended  to  raise 
an  expocUtion  ot  miracles  in  the  minds  of  weak 
and  crednloas  persons,  and  to  encourage  design- 
iae  mon  to  attempt  an  imitation  of  them.  In 
this  sense  it  may  be  said  that  the  Scripture 
narratives  "  brolie  the  ice,"  and  prepared  the 
way  fbr  a  whole  snccession  of  legends.  On  the 
whole,  we  may  coaclade  that  the  mass  of  the  eo- 
clcsiastical  miracles  do  not  form  any  part  of 
the  same  series  as  those  related  in  Scripture, 
which  latter  are,  therefore,  onafiected  by  any 
decision  we  may  come  to  with  respect  to  the 
former ;  and  that  they  are  pressed  hy  the  weight 
of  three  distinct  presumptions  agBinst  them  — 
bcin^'  improhablo  (I)  as  varying  from  the  anal- 
ogy of  nature;  (2)  as  VHryine^m  ibeanalogy 
of  the  Scriptnre  miracles;  (3)  as  resembling 
those  l^endary  stories  which  are  the  known 
nrodnct  of  the  credality  or  imposture  of  man- 
kind. 

Mir'iam.  L  MikijiM,  the  sister  of  Homb, 
was  the  eldest  of  that  sacred  family ;  and  she 
first  appean,  probably  as  a  roDng  girl,  watch- 
ing h«'  infant  brother's  cradle  in  the  Nile  (Ex. 
ii.  4],  and  soggesting  her  mother  as  a  nnne 
(ib.  T).  The  ladepondcot  and  high  position 
xiven  by  her  taperiority  of  age  she  never  losL 
"'  The  sister  of  Aaron  "  is  her  biblical  distinc- 
tion (Ex.  XT.  90).  InMum.  xii.  I,  she  is  placed 
before  Aaron  ;  and  in  Mic.  vi,  4  reckoned  m 
amungst  the  Three  Dclivorcn.  She  is  the  first 
personage  En  that  household  to  whom  the  pro- 
phetic gifts  are  directly  ascribod  — "  Miiiam 
the  Prophctuss  "  is  her  acknowledged  title  (Ex. 
XV.  20).  The  prophage  power  showed  itself 
in  her  under  the  same  form  ai  that  which  It 
assumed  in  the  days  of  Samael  and  David,  — 
poetrv,  accompanied  with  music  and  proees- 
sions'(Ex.  XT.  1-19).  She  took  the  lead,  with 
Aaron,  in  the  complaint  against  Hoses  for  his 
marriage  with  a  Cusbitc.  "Hath  Jhhovah 
spoken  by  Moses?  Hath  He  not  also  spoken 
by  nsT"  (Num.  xii.  1,  3.)  A  stern  rebuke  was 
administered  in  front  of  the  sacred  Tent  to 
both  Aaron  and  Miriam.  But  the  punishment 
fell  on  Miriam,  as  the  chief  oflender.  The 
hatafiii  f^jplian  lepnuy,  of  which  for  a  mo- 
ment the  sign  had  been  seen  on  the  hand  of  her 
younger  brother,  brake  out  over  the  whole  pei^ 
son  of  the  proud  prophetess.  How  grand  was 
her  position,  and  how  heavy  the  blow,  is  im- 

Elied  in  the  en'  of  anguish  which  goes  up  from 
Dih  her  hrolhen.  And  it  is  not  less  evident 
in  the  silent  grief  of  the  nation  (Num.  xil.  10- 
15).  This  stroke,  and  its  romoTa),  which  took 
place  at  Iliucroth,  form  the  last  public  event 
of  Miriam's  life.  She  died  towanis  the  close 
of  the  wanderings  at  Kadeah,  and  was  buried 
there  (Num.  xx.  1).  Her  tomb  was  shown 
near  Petra  in  the  dayi  of  Jerome.  According 
to  Josephns,  she  was  married  to  the  famous 
HcK,  and,  dirough  him,  was  grandmother  of 
the  architect  Bhalehl.  —  2.  A  person  — 
whether  man  or  woman  does  not  appear — men- 
tionod  in  the  eenealogiea  of  the  tnbe  of  Judah 
jnd  bonae  of  Caleb  (1  Chr.  It.  17). 
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Kir'ina.  A  Benjamlte,  "chief  of  iIm  b> 
thers,"  son  of  Shahantim  by  his  wife  Hodeih ; 
bom  in  the  land  ofHoabfl  Chr.  tuL  10). 

Mirror.  The  two  wonls,  axw^  (Bx. 
xxxviii.  8)  and  rt*  (Job  xxxvii.  18),  are  ten- 
dered "  looking-glaas  "  in  the  A.  V.,  bnt  fironi 
the  eonlextevideotlydenote  a  mirror  of  polished 
metal.  The  Hebrew  women  on  coming  out 
of  Egypt  probably  hrooght  with  them  mirrors 

i:i._  X —  .^Li.i. J  yj^  jjy  (|jg  Egyptians, 

mixed  metal,  chiefly  cop- 
per, wrought  with  such  admirable  skill,  says 
Sir  G.  Wilkinson  (..Inc.  Eg.  in.  334),  that  th^ 
were  "susceptible  of  a  lustre,  which  has  even 
been  partially  revived  at  the  present  day,  in 
some  of  those  discovered  at  Thebes,  though 


of  wood,  (tone,  or  metal,  whoaa  fbna 
varied  according  to  the  taste  of  the  owner. 
Some  presented  the  figure  oraf%inMe,a  flower, 
a  column,  or  a  rod  ornamented  with  the  bead 
of  Atbor,  a  biid,  or  a  fancy  device ;  and  some- 
timea  the  face  of  a  Typhonian  monster  was  in- 
troduced to  support  the  mirror,  serving  as  a 
contrast  to  the  ieaiures  whose  beauty  «-as  dis- 
plaved  within  it."    The  metal  of  which  the 

were  composed,  being  liable  Ic 


done  hy  means  of  pounded  ', 
rubbed  on  with  a  sponge,  wbieh  was  generally 
suspended  from  the  mirror.  The  obscnra  im- 
age produced  by  a  tarnished  or  imperfbct  mir- 
be  alluded  to  in  1  Cor.  xiii.  1!. 


"glasses "in  the  A.  V.  alter  the  ynl<^tes/MeiiJa, 
is  explained  by  Rrhroeder  to  signify  "  transpar- 
ent dresses  "  of  flue  linen. 

Mia'ael.  1.  The  same  as  Mishael  9  (1 
Esd.  ix.  4* ;  comp.  Neh.  viii.  4).  —  2.  —  Misa- 
AGL  3,  the  Hebrew  name  of  Meshach  (Song 
of  the  Three  Child.  SB).     Ap. 

Mifl'Kab,  a  place  in  Moab  named  in  oom- 
pnny  with  Nebo  and  Ktriathaim  in  the  da- 
'--'--  of  Jeremiah  (xlviii.  1).    Itappean 
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to  be  mentioned  also  in  Is.  xzv.  12,  though 
there  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  '*  high  fort."  It  is 
possibly  identical  with  Mizpeh  of  Moab, 
named  only  in  1  Sam.  xxiii.  3. 

Mish'ael*  1«  One  of  the  sons  of  Uzziel, 
the  uncle  of  Aaron  and  Moses  (Ex.  vi.  22). 
When  Nadab  and  Abihu  were  struck  dead  for 
ofiering  strange  fire,  Mishael  and  his  brother 
Elzaphan,  at  the  command  of  Moses,  remov^ 
their  bodies  from  the  sanctuary,  and  buried 
them  without  the  camp,  their  loose-fitting  tunics 
serving  for  winding-sheets  (Lev.  x.  4,  5).  — 2. 
One  of  those  who  stood  at  Ezra's  left  hand 
when  he  read  the  law  to  the  people  (Neh.  viii. 
4).  —  3.  One  of  Daniel's  three  companions  in 
captivity,  and  of  the  blood-royal  of  Judah 
(Dan.  i.  6,  7,  11,  19,  ii.  17). 

Mish'al,  and  Mish^eal*  one  of  the  towns 
in  the  territory  of  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  26),  allot- 
ted to- the  Gershonite  Levites  (xxi.  SO). 

Mish'am.  A  Benjamite,  son  of  Elpaal,  and 
descendant  of  Shaharaim  (I  Chr.  viii.  12). 

Mish'ma.  1.  A  son  of  Ishmael,  and 
brother  of  Mibsam  (Gen.  xxv.  14;  I  Chr.  i. 
80).  The  Masamani  of  Ptolemy  may  represent 
the  tribe  of  Mishma.  —  2.  A  son  of  Simeon 
(1  Chr.  iv.  25),  brother  of  Mibsam.  These 
brothers  were  perhaps  named  after  the  older 
brothers,  Mishma  and  Mibsam. 

Mishman'nah.  The  fourth  of  the  twelve 
lion-faced  Gadites  who  joined  David  at  Ziklag 
(1  Chr.  xii.  10). 

Mish'raites,  the,  the  fonrth  of  the  four 
"  families  of  Kirjath-Jearim,"  t.6.  colonies  pro- 
ceeding therefrom  and  founding  towns  (1  Chr. 
ii.  53). 

Misper'eth.  One  of  those  who  returned 
with  S^mbbabel  and  Jeshua  firom  Babylon 
(Neh.  vii.  7). 

Mis^rephoth-ma'im,  a  place  in  northern 
Palestine,  m  close  connection  with  Zidon-rab- 
bah,  i.e.  Sidon  f  Josh.  xi.  8).  The  name  occurs 
once  again  in  tne  enumeration  of  the  districts 
remaining  to  be  conquered  (xiii.  6).  Taken  as 
Hebrew,  the  literal  meaning  of  the  name  is 
''burnings  of  waters,"  and  accordingly  it  is 
taken  bv  the  old  interpreters  to  mean  "  warm 
waters,  whether  natural,  t.«.  hot  baths  or 
springs — or  artificial,  i.e.  salt,  glass,  or  smelt- 
ing works.  The  probability  here,  as  in  so 
many  other  cases,  is,  that  a  meaning  has  been 
forced  on  a  name  originally  belonging  to  anoth- 
er language,  and  therefore  unintelligible  to  the 
later  occupiers  of  the  country.  Dr.  Thomson 
treats  Misrephothmaim  as  identical  with  a  col- 
lection of  springs  called  Am'Musheirifeh,  on  the 
seashore,  close  under  the  Bas  en-Nakhura ;  but 
this  has  the  disadvantage  of  being  very  far 
from  Sidon.  May  it  not  rather  be  the  place 
with  which  we  are  fiuniliar  in  the  later  history 
as  Zarephath  ? 

MitOf  a  coin  current  in  Palestine  in  the  time 
of  our  Lord  (Mark  xii.  41-44 ;  Luke  xxi.  1-4). 
It  seems  in  Palestine  to  have  been  the  smallest 
piece  of  money,  being  the  half  of  the  farthing, 
which  was  a  coin  of  very  low  value.  From  St 
Mark's  explanation,  "  two  mites,  which  make  a 
farthing  "  (ver.  42),  it  may  perhaps  be  inferred 
that  the  farthing  was  the  commoner  coin.  In 
the  Gneco-Roman  coinage  of  Palestine,  the  two 
smallest  coins,  of  which  the  assarion  is  the  more 


common,  seem  to  correspond  to  the  fiutfain^ 
and  the  mite,  the  laiger  weighing  abont  twice 
as  much  as  the  smaller. 

Mith'oah,  the  name  of  an  unknown  desert 
encampment  of  the  Israelites,  meaning,  per- 
haps, ''place  of  sweetness"  (Num.  xxxiii.  28, 
29). 

Mith'^nitey  the.  the  designation  of  Jobra- 
PHAT,  one  of  David's  guard  in  the  catalogue 
of  1  Chr.  xi.  (ver.  43.) 

Mith'redath.  1.  The  treasurer  of  Cyrus 
king  of  Persia,  to  whom  the  king  gave  the  vcs^ 
sels  of  the  Temple,  to  be  by  him  transferred  to 
the  hands  of  Sneshbazzar  (£z.  i.  8j. — 2.  A 
Persian  officer  stationed  at  Samana,  in  the 
reign  of  Artaxerxes,  or  Smerdis  the  Magian 
(Ezr.  iv.  7). 

Mithrida'tes.    1.  ( i  Esd.  it  1 1 ) »  Mith. 

SEDATH  1.  —  2.  (I  Esd.  ii.  16)  s=  Mithkb- 

DATH  2.      Ap. 

Mitre.    iCrown.I 

Mityle^ne,  the  chief  town  of  Lesbos,  and 
situated  on  the  east  coast  of  the  island.  Mity- 
lene  is  the  intermediate  place  where  St.  Paul 
stopped  for  the  night  between  Assos  and  Chi- 
os (Acts  XX.  14, 15).  It  may  be  gathered  from 
the  circumstances  of  this  voyage  that  the  wind 
was  blowing  from  the  N.  W. ;  and  it  is  worth 
while  to  notice  that  in  the  harbor  or  in  the  road- 
stead of  Mitylene  the  ship  would  be  sheltered 
from  that  wind.  The  town  itself  was  celebrat- 
ed in  Roman  times  for  the  beauty  of  its  build- 
ings. In  St.  Paul's  day,  it  had  the  privilejres 
of  a  free  cit^.  It  is  one  of  the  few  cities  of  the 
^gean  which  have  continued  without  inter- 
mission to  flourish  till  the  present  day.  It  has 
given  its  name  to  the  whole  island,  and  is  itself 
now  called  sometimes  Castro^  sometimes  Mity- 
len. 

Mixed  Multitade.  With  the  Israelites 
who  journeyed  from  Rameses  to  Snccoth,  the 
first  stage  of  the  Exodus  from  Egypt,  tfiere 
went  up  (Ex.  xii.  38)  "a  mixed  multitade," 
who  have  not  hitherto  been  identified.  Aben 
Ezra  sajrs  it  signifies  the  Egyptians  who  were 
mixed  with  them.  Rashi  on  x^um.  xi.  4  iden- 
tifies the  "  mixed  multitude  **  of  Num.  and  Ex- 
odus. During  their  residence  in  Egypt,  mar- 
riages were  naturally  contracted  between  the 
Israelites  and  the  natives.  This  hybrid  race  is 
evidently  alluded  to  by  Rashi  and  Aben,  Ezra, 
and  is  most  probably  that  to  which  reference  is 
made  in  Exodus.  That  the  "mixed  multi- 
tude "  is  a  general  term  including  all  those  who 
were  not  of  pure  Israelite  blood  is  evident; 
more  than  this  cannot  be  positivelv  asserted. 
In  Exodus  and  Numbers  it  probably  denoted 
the  miscellaneous  hangers-on  of  the  Hebrew 
camp,  whether  they  were  the  issue  of  spurious 
marriages  with  Eg3rptians,  or  were  themselves 
Egyptians  or  belongmg  to  other  nations.  The 
same  happened  on  the  return  from  Babylon, 
and  in  mn.  xiii.  3  (comp.  23-^0)  a  slight  clew 
is  given  by  which  the  meaning  of  the  "  mixed 
multitude'"  may  be  more  definitely  ascer- 
tained. 

Mi'^sar,  the  Hill,  a  mountain  apparently 
in  the  nortiiem  part  of  trans-Jordanic  Pales- 
tine, from  which  the  author  of  Psalm  xiii.  nU 
ten  his  pathetic  appeal  (ver.  6).  The  nan* 
appears  nowhere  else. 
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lUz'pally  and  Miz^peh.  The  nftmo  borne 
by  several  places  in  ancient  Palestine. — 1. 
KizpAH.  The  earliest  of  all,  in  order  of  the 
narrative,  is  the  heap  of  stones  piled  up  by  Ja- 
cob and  Laban  (Gen.  xxxi.  48)  on  Mount  Gil- 
ead  (ver.  25),  to  serve  both  as  a  witness  to  the 
covenant  then  entered  into,  and  also  as  a  land- 
mark of  the  boundary  between  them  (ver.  52). 
This  heap  received  a  name  from  each  of  the 
two  chief  actors  in  the  transaction  —  Galeed 
and  Jeqar  Sahaddtha.  But  it  had  also  a 
third,  viz.  Mizpah,  which  it  seems  from  the 
tenns  of  the  narrative  to  have  derived  from 
neither  party,  but  to  have  possessed  already. 
Tlie  name  remained  attached  to  the  ancient 
meetiug-place  of  Jacob  and  Laban ;  and  the  spot 
where  their  conference  had  been  held  became  a 
sanctuary  of  Jehovah,  and  a  place  for  solemn 
conclave  and  deliberation  in  times  of  difficultv 
lona^  after.  On  this  natural  "watch-tower/' 
when  the  last  touch  had  been  pat  to  their  mis- 
ery by  the  threatened  attack  of  the  Bene-Am- 
mon;  did  the  children  of  Israel  assemble  for  the 
choice  of  a  leader  (Judg.  x.  17 ;  comp.  ver.  16) ; 
uid  when  the  outlawed  Jephthah  haa  been  pre- 
vailed  on  to  leave  his  exile,  and  take  the  heaa  of 
his  people,  his  first  act  was  to  go  to  "  the  Miz- 
pah," and  on  that  consecrated  ground  utter  all 
nis  words  **  before  Jehovah."  At  Mizpah  he 
aeerai  to  have  henceforward  resided ;  there  the 
&ta]  meeting  took  place  with  his  daughter  on 
his  return  from  the  war  (xi.  34),  and  we  can 
hardly  doubt  that  on  the  altar  of  that  sanctuaiy 
the  father's  terrible  vow  was  consummated,  it 
seems  most  probable  that  the  "  Mizpeh-Gilead  " 
which  is  mentioned  here,  and  here  only,  is  the 
same  as  the  ham-Mizpah  of  the  other  parts  of 
the  narrative ;  and  both,  as  we  shall  see  after- 
wards, are  probably  identical  with  the  Ramath- 
MizpEH  and  Ramoth-Gilead,  so  famous  in 
the  later  history.  It  is  still  more  difficult  to 
determine  whether  this  was  not  also  the  place 
at  which  the  great  assembly  of  the  people  was 
held  to  decide  on  the  measures  to  be  taken 
against  Gibeah  after  the  outrage  on  the  Levite 
and  his  concubine  (Judg.  xx.  I,  3,  xxi.  1,  5, 
8).  Mizpah  is  probably  tbe  same  as  Ramath- 
MizPEH,  mentioned  Josh.  xiii.  26  only.  Ra- 
math ham-Mtzpeh  was  most  probably  identical 
also  with  Ramoth-Gilead.  Mizpah  still  re- 
tained its  name  in  the  days  of  the  Maccabees, 
by  whom  it  was  braieged,  and  taken  wi^  the 
other  cities  of  Gilead  ('  Mace.  v.  35). 

2.  A  second  Mizpen,  on  the  east  of  Jordan, 
was  the  Mizpbh-Moab,  where  the  king  of  that 
nation  was  living  when  David  committed  his 
parents  to  his  care  (1  Sam.  xxii.  3).  The 
name  does  not  occur  again,  nor  is  there  any 
clew  to  the  situation  of  the  place.  It  may  have 
been  Kir-Moab,  the  modern  Kerak^  or  even 
the  great  Mount  Pisgah. — 3.  A  third  was 
The  Land  of  Mizpeh,  or  more  accurately 
''or  Mizpah,"  the  residence  of  the  Hivites 
who  joined  the  northern  confederacy  against 
Israel,  headed  by  Jabin  king  of  Hazor  (Josh, 
zi.  8).  No  other  mention  is  found  of  this  dis- 
trict in  the  Bible,  unless  it  be  identical  with  — 
4.  Thb  Valley  op  Mizpeh,  to  which  the 
discomfited  hosts  of  the  same  confederacy  were 
chased  by  Joshna  ( xi.  8) .  It  lay  eastward  from 
MmtxpHOTH-MAiM ;  bat  this  affords  ua  no 


assistance,  as  the  situation  of  the  latter  place 
is  by  no  means  certJiin.  If  we  mav  rely  on 
the  peculiar  term  here  rendered  "  valley,"  then 
we  may  accept  the  "  land  of  Mizpah  "'or  "  the 
valley  of  Mizpeh  "  as  identical  with  that  enor- 
mous tract,  the  great  country  of  Coelo-Syria, 
the  Buka*a  alike  of  the  modem  Arabs  and  of 
the  ancient  Hebrews.  But  this  must  not  be 
taken  for  more  than  a  probable  inference. — 
6.  Mizpeh,  a  citv  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  38) ; 
in  the  district  of  tne  Shefelah  or  maritime  low- 
land. Van  de  Velde  suggests  its  identity  with 
the  present  Teil  e»-SS{fifn  —  the  Blanchcgarde 
of  tne  Crusaders.  —  6.  Mizpeh,  in  Josh,  and 
Samuel ;  elsewhere  Mizpah,  a  "  citv  "  of  Ben- 
jamin, named  in  the  list  of  the  allotment  be- 
tween Beeroth  and  Chephirah,  and  in  apparent 
proximity  to  Ramah  and  Gibeon  (Josh,  xviii. 
26).  Its  connection  with  the  two  last-named 
towns  is  also  implied  in  the  later  history  ( 1  K. 
XV.  22 ;  2  Chr.  xvi.  6 ;  Neh.  iii.  7).  It  was  one 
of  the  places  fortified  bv  Asa  against  the  incur- 
sions of  the  kings  of  the  nortiicm  Israel  ( I  K. 
XV.  22 ;  2  Chr.  xvi.  6  ;  Jcr.  xli.  9) ;  and  after 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  it  became  the  resi- 
dence of  the  superintendent  appointed  by  the 
king  of  Babylon  (Jcr.  xl.  7,  &c.),  and  the  scene 
of  his  murder  and  of  the  romantic  incidents 
connected  with  tlie  name  of  Ishmacl  the  son 
of  Nethaniah.  But  Mizpah  was  more  than 
this.  In  the  earlier  periods  of  the  history  of 
Israel,  at  the  first  foundation  of  the  monarchy, 
it  was  the  great  sanctuary  of  Jehovah,  the  spe- 
cial resort  of  the  people  in  times  of  difficulty 
and  solemn  deliberation.  It  was  one  of  tlie 
three  holy  cities  which  Samuel  visited  in  turn 
as  judge  of  the  people  (vii.  6,  16),  the  other 
two  being  Bethel  and  Gilgal.  Bnt,  unlike 
Bethel  and  Gilofal,  no  reconl  is  preserved  of 
the  cause  or  ongin  of  a  sanctity  so  abruptly 
announced,  and  yet  so  fully  asserted.  We 
have  seen  that  there  is  at  least  some  ground 
for  believing. that  the  Mizpah  spoken  of  in  the 
transactions  of  the  early  part  of  the  period  of 
the  judges  was  the  ancient  sanctuary  in  the 
mountains  of  Gilead.  Is  it  possible  that  as 
the  old  Mizpah  became  inaccessible,  an  emi- 
nence nearer  at  hand  was  chosen  and  invested 
with  the  sanctity  of  the  original  spot,  and  used 
for  the  same  purposes  ?  With  the  conquest  of 
Jerusalem,  and  the  establishment  there  of  the 
Ark,  the  sanctity  of  Mizpah,  or  at  least  its  rep- 
utation, seems  to  have  declined.  We  hear  of 
no  religious  act  in  connection  with  it  till  that 
aflectin^  assembly  called  together  thither,  as  to 
the  ancient  sanctuary  of  their  forefathers,  by 
Judas  Maccabeus,  "  when  the  Israelites  assem- 
bled themselves  together  and  came  to  Massepha 
over  against  Jerusalem;  for  in  Maspha  was 
there  dbretime  a  place  of  prayer  for  Israel " 
(1  Mace.  iii.  46).  The  expression  "over 
against,"  no  less  than  the  circumstances  of  the 
story,  seems  to  require  that  firom  Mizpah  the 
City  or  the  Temple  was  visible.  These  condi- 
tions are  satisfiea  by  the  position  of  Scopns, 
the  broad  ridge  which  forms  the  continuation 
of  the  Mount  of  Olives  to  the  north  and  east, 
from  which  the  traveller  gains,  like  Titus,  his 
first  vi^w,  and  takes  his  last  farewell,  of  tht 
dom(>s,  walls,  and  towers  of  the  Holy  City. 
Mls^par.   ProperiyMiBPAX,aBinth«A.V.. 
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«f  1611  and  the  Genera  Tenion ;  the  same  as 
MispBRBTH  (£xr.  ii.  2). 

Miz'peh.    IMizPAH.] 

Miz^'rainiy  tne  usual  name  of  Eg^pt  in  the 
O.  T.f  the  dual  of  Masor,  which  u  less  fre- 
qaenUy  employed.  If  the  etymolojrj  of  Mazor 
be  aouj^ht  in  Hebrew,  it  might  signifv  a 
"  mound/'  "  bulwark,"  or  "  citadel/'  or  again 
"distress;"  but  no  one  of  these  meanings  is 
apposite.  We  prefer,  with  Gesenius,  to  look 
to  the  Arabic.  In  the  Kdmooa,  one  of  the 
meanings  given  to  Mizr  is  "  red  earth  or  mud," 
and  this  we  believe  is  the  true  one,  from  its 
correspondence  to  the  Egyptian  name  of  the 
•country,  KEM,  which  signifies  "  black,"  and 
was  given  to  it  for  the  blackness  of  its  alluvial 
soil.  MizRAix  first  occurs  in  the  account  of 
the  Hamites  in  Gen.  x.,  where  we  read,  "  And 
.the  sons  of  Ham ;  Gush,  and  Mizraim,  and 
Phut,  and  Canaan"  (vcr.  6;  oomp.  1  Chr.  i. 
8).  If  the  names  be  in  an  order  of  seniority, 
we  can  ibrm  no  theory  as  to  their  settlements 
from  their  places ;  but  if  the  arrangement  be 
geographical,  the  placing  may  afford  a  clew  to 
the  positions  of  the  Hamite  lands.  Oush  would 
stand  first,  as  the  most  widely  spread  of  these 
peoples,  extending  fh>m  Babjrlon  to  the  Upper 
Xiile;  the  territory  of  Mizraim  would  be  the 
next  to  the  north,  embracing  Egypt  and  its  col- 
onies on  the  north-west  and  nortn-east ;  Phut, 
as  dependent  on  Egypt,  might  follow  Mizraim ; 
juid  Canaan,  as  the  northernmost,  would  end 
the  list  Egypt,  the  'Mand  of  Ham,"  may 
Jiave  been  the  primitive  seat  of  these  four  stocks. 
In  the  enumeration  of  the  Mizraitcs,  though 
we  have  tribes  extending  far  beyond  Egypt,  we 
may  suppose  that  they  SX  had  their  first  scat 
in  Mizraim,  and  spread  thence,  as  is  distinctly 
•aid  of  the  Philistines.  Here  the  order  seems 
to  be  geoginphical,  thongh  the  same  is  not  so 
clear  of  the  Canaanites.  Mizraim,  therefore, 
like  Gush,  and  perhaps  Ham,  geographically 
represents  a  centre  whence  colonies  went  fbrtn 
in  the  remotest  period  of  post-diluvian  history. 
We  regard  the  distribution  of  the  Mizraitcs  as 
showing  that  their  colonies  were  but  a  part  of 
the  great  migration  that  gave  the  Cushites  the 
command  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  which  ex- 
plains the  aflinity  the  Egyptian  monuments 
show  us  between  the  prc-Hcllenic  Cretans  and 
Carians  (tlie  latter  no  doubt  the  Loleges  of  the 
Greek  writers)  and  the  Philistines.  In  the  use 
of  the  names  Mazor  and  Mizriam  for  Egypt, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  dual  indicates 
the  two  regions  into  which  the  country  has 
always  been  divided  by  nature  as  well  as  oy  its 
inhabitants.  It  has  been  supposed  that  Mazor, 
as  distinct  from  Mizraim,  signifies  Lower 
Egypt;  but  this  conjecture  cannot  he  main- 
tained. 

Miz^sah.  Son  of  Reuel,  and  grandson  of 
Esau  (Gen.  xxxvi.  13,  17;  1  Chr.  i.  37). 

Mxia'SOn  is  honorably  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture, like  Gaius,  Lydia,  and  others,  as  one  of 
the  hosts  of  the  Apostle  Paul  (Acts  xxi.  16). 
It  is  roost  likelpr,  in  the  first  place,  that  his  resi- 
4ence  at  this  time  was  not  Cfesarea,  but  Jeru- 
salem. He  was  a  Cyprian  by  birth,  and  may 
have  been  a  friend  of  Barnabas  (Acts  iv.  36), 
and  possibly  brought  to  the  knowledge  of 
Chrifitiaoitj  by  him. 


ICo'sbf  the  name  of  the  son  of  Lof  s  eldea 
daughter,  the  elder  brother  of  Ben-Ammi,  the 
progenitor  of  the  Ammonites  (Gen.  xix.  37); 
also  of  the  nation  descended  from  him.    Zoar 
was  the  cradle  of  the  race  of  Lot.    From  this 
centre,  the  brother-tribes  spread  themselves. 
Ammoh,  whose  disposition  seems  throughout 
to  have  been  more  roving  and  unsettled,  went 
to  the  north-east.    Moab,  whose  habits  were 
more  settled  and  peaceful,  remained    nearer 
their  original  seat.    The  rich  highlands  which 
crown  the  eastern  side  of  the  chasm  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  extend  northwards  as  far  as  the 
foot  of  the  mountains  of  Gilead,  appear  at  that 
early  date  to  have  borne  a  name,  which  in  its 
Hebrew  form  is  presented  to  us  as  Shaveh-Kiria- 
thalm,  and  to  have  been  inhabited  by  a  branch 
of  the  great  race  of  the  Rephaim.    This  ancient 
people,  the  Eroim,  gradually  became  extinct 
before  the  Moahites,  who  thns  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  whole  of  the  rich  elevated  tract 
referred  to.    With  the  highlands  they  occupied 
also  the  lowlands  at  their  feet.    Of  the  vfdna- 
ble  district  of  the  highlands  they  were  not  al- 
lowed to  retain  entire  possession.    The  warlike 
Amorites  crossed  the  Jordan,  and  overran  the 
richer  portion  of  the  territory  on  the  north, 
driving  Moab  back  to  his  original  positioo 
behind  the  natural   bulwark  of   the  Amon. 
The  plain  of  the  Jordan  Valley  appean  to 
have  remained  in  the  power  of  Moao.    What 
Israel  reached  the   boundary  of  the  country, 
this  contest  had  only  very  recently  occurred. 
Sihon,  the  Amorite  king  under  whose  com- 
mand Heshbon  had  been  taken,  was  still  reign- 
ing there  :    the  ballads  commemorating  3ie 
event  were  still   fresh  in  the  popular  mouth 
(Num.  xxi.  27-30).    Of  these  events  we  obtain 
the  above  outline  only  from  the  fVagmcnts  of 
ancient  documents,  which  are  found  embedded 
in  the  records  of  Numbere  and  I>euteronomy 
(Num.  xxi.  26-30;    Dent.  ii.  10,  11).      The 
position  into  which  the  Moabites  were  driven 
Dv  the  incursion  of  the  Amorites  was  a  very 
circumscribed  one,  in  extent  not  so  much  as 
half  that  which   they  had  lost.     But  on  the 
other  hand  it  was  much  more  secure,  and  was 
well  suited  for   the  occupation  of  a  people 
whose  disposition  was  not  so  warlike  as  that 
of  their  neighbors.    The  territory  occupied  by 
Moab  at  the  period  of  its  greatest  extent,  be- 
fore the  invasion  of  the  Amorites,  divided  itself 
naturally  into  three  distinct  and  independent 
portions.    Each  of  these  portions  appears  to 
nave  had  its  name  by  which  it  is  almost  inva- 
riably designated.    (1 )  The  enclosed  comer  or 
canton  south  of  the  Amon  was  the  '*  field  of 
Moab"  (Ruth  i.  1,  2,  6,  &c).    (2)  The  more 
open  rolling  country  north  of  the  Amon,  op- 
posite Jericno,  and  up  to  the  hills  of  Gilead, 
was  the  "  land  of  Moab "  (Dent.  i.  5,  xxxii. 
49,  &c.).     (3)  The  sunk  district  in  the  tropical 
depths  of  the  Jordan  Valley,  taking  its  name 
fh>m  that  of  the  great  valley  itself — the  Ara- 
bah  —  was  the  Arboth-Moan,  the  dry  regions 
—  in  the  A.  V.  very  incorrecd/  rendered  the 
" plains  of  Moab"  (Num.  xxii.  1,  &c.).    Ont- 
siae  of  the  hills,  which  enclosed  the  '*  field  oH 
Moab  "  or  Moab  proper,  on  the  south-east,  lav 
the  vast  pasture  grounds  of  the  waste  uncnlti- 
vated  countiy  or  "  Midbar  "  which  is  described 
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'broagh  this  latter  district,  Israel  appears  to 
have  approached  the  Promised  Land.  Some 
communication  had  evidently  taken  place, 
though  of  what  nature  it  is  impossible  clearly 
to  ascertain.  But  whatever  the  communicap 
tion  may  have  been,  the  result  was,  that  Israel 
did  not  traverse  Moab,  but  turning  to  the  right 
passed  outside  the  mountains  through  the 
"  wilderness,"  by  the  east  side  of  the  territory 
above  described  (Dent.  ii.  8;  Jndg.  xi.  18),  and 
finally  took  up  their  position  in  the  country 
north  of  the  Amon,  from  which  Moab  had  so 
lately  been  ejected.  Here  the  headquarters  of 
the  nation  remained  for  a  considerable  time 
while  the  conquest  of  Bashan  was  being  effect- 
ed. It  was  during  this  period,  that  the  visit  of 
Balaam  took  place.  The  whole  of  the  oonutry 
east  of  the  Jordan,  with  the  exception  of  the 
one  little  comer  occupied  by  Moab,  was  in  pos- 
session of  the  invaders;  and  aIthou<^h  at  the 
period  in  question  the  main  body  had  descend- 
ed from  the  upper  level  to  the  Plains  of  Shit- 
tim,  the  Arboth-Moab,  in  the  Jordan  Valley, 
yet  a  great  number  must  have  remained  on  the 
upper  level,  and  the  towns  up  to  the  very  edge 
of  the  ravine  of  the  Amon  were  still  occupied 
by  their  settlements  (Num.  xxi.  34  ;  Judg.  xi. 
26).  It  was  a  situation  full  of  alarm  for  a 
nation  which  had  already  suffered  so  severely. 
The  account  of  tlie  whole  of  these  transactions 
in  the  Book  of  Numbers  perhaps  hardier  con- 
veys an  adequate  idea  of  the  extremity  in 
which  Balak  found  himself  in  his  unexpected 
encounter  with  the  new  nation  and  their 
mighty  divinity.  The  connection  of  Moab 
wiU)  Midian,  and  the  comparatively  inoffen- 
sive character  of  the  former,  are  shown  in  the 
narrative  of  the  events  which  followed  the  de- 
parture of  Balaam.  The  latest  date  at  which 
the  two  names  appear  in  conjunction  is  found 
in  the  notice  of  tne  defeat  of  Midian  "  in  the 
field  of  Moab  "  by  the  Edomite  king  Hadad- 
ben-Bedad,  which  occurred  five  generations  be- 
fore the  establishment  of  the  monarchy  of  Israel 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  35;  1  Chr.  i.46).  After  the  con- 
quest of  Canaan,  the  relations  of  Moab  with  Is- 
rael were  of  a  mixed  character.  With  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin,  whose  possessions  at  their  eastern 
end  were  separated  from  those  of  Moab  only 
by  the  Jordan,  they  had  at  least  one  severe 
stm^le,  in  union  with  their  kindred  the  Am- 
monites, and  also,  for  this  time  only,  the  wild 
Amalekites  from  the  south  (Judg.  lii.  12-30). 
The  feud  continued  with  tme  Oriental  pertina- 
city to  the  time  of  Saul.  Of  his  slaughter  of  the 
Ammonites  we  have  full  details  in  1  Sam.  xi., 
and,  amongst  his  other  conquests,  Moab  is  espe- 
cially mentioned  (1  Sam.  xiv.  47).  But  while 
such  were  their  relations  to  the  tribe  of  Benja- 
min, the  story  of  Ruth,  on  the  other  hand,  tes- 
tifies to  the  existence  of  a  friendly  intercourse 
between  Moab  and  Bethlehem,  one  of  the 
towns  of  Judah.  By  his  descent  from  Ruth, 
David  may  be  said  to  have  had  Moabite  blood 
in  his  veins.  The  relationship  was  sufficient, 
especially  when  combined  with  the  blood-feud 
between  Moab  and  Benjamin,  already  alluded 
to,  to  warrant  his  visiting  the  land  of  his  ances- 
and  committing  bis  parents  to  the  protec- 


tion of  the  king  of  Moab,  when  hard  pressed 
by  Saul  (1  Sam.  xxii.  8,  4).  But  here  all 
friendly  relation  stops  forever.  The  next  time 
the  name  is  mentioned  is  in  the  account  of  Da- 
vid's war,  at  least  twenty  years  after  the  last- 
mentioned  event  (2  Sam.  viii.  2 ;  I  Chr.  xviii. 
2).  So  signal  a  vengeance  can  only  have  been 
occasioned  bv  some  act  of  perfidy  or  insult, 
like  that  which  brought  down  a  similar  treat- 
ment on  the  Ammonites  (2  Sam.  x.).  It  has 
been  conjectured  that  the  king  of  Moab  be- 
trayed the  trust  which  David  reposed  in  him, 
and  either  himself  killed  Jesse  and  his  wife,  or 
surrendered  them  to  Saul.  But  this,  though 
not  improbable,  is  nothing  more  than  conjec- 
ture. It  roust  have  been  a  considerable  time 
before  Moab  recovered  fh>m  so  severe  a  blow. 

At  the  disruption  of  the  kingdom,  Moah 
seems  to  have  fallen  to  the  northern  realm.  At 
the  death  of  Ahab,  eighty  years  later,  we  find 
Moab  paying  him  the  enormous  tribute,  appar- 
ently annual,  of  1 00,000  rams,  and  the  same  nnm- 
ber  of  wethers  with  their  fleeces.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  Moabites  should  have  seized  the 
moment  of  Ahab's  death  to  throw  off  so  bur- 
densome a  yoke ;  but  it  is  surprising,  that,  not- 
withstanding such  a  drain  on  their  resources, 
they  were  ready  to  incur  the  risk  and  expense 
of  a  war  with  a  state  in  every  respect  far  their 
superior.  Their  first  step,  afier  assert! nn^  their 
inaependence,  was  to  attack  the  kingdom  of 
Judah  (2  Chr.  xx.).  The  army  was  a  huge 
heterogeneous  horde  of  ill-assofted  elements, 
and  the  expedition  contain<»d  within  itself  the 
elements  of^  its  own  destruction.  As  a  natural 
consequence  of  the  late  events,  Israel,  Judah, 
and  Edom  united  in  an  attack  on  Moab.  The 
three  confederate  armies  approached,  not  a» 
usual  by  the  north,  but  round  the  southern 
end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  through  the  parched  val- 
leys of  Upper  Edom.  As  the  host  came  near, 
the  king  of  Moab,  doubtless  the  same  Mcsha 
who  threw  off  the  yoke  of  Ahah,  assembled 
the  whole  of  his  people  on  the  boundary  of  his 
territory.  Here  they  remained  all  night  on  the 
watch.  With  the  approach  of  morning,  the  sun 
rose  suddenly  above  the  horizon  of  the  rolling 
plain,  and  snone  with  a  blood-red  glare  on  a 
multitude  of  pools  in  the  bed  of  the  wady  at 
their  feet.  To  them  the  conclusion  was  inevi- 
table. The  army  had,  like  their  own  on  the 
late  occasion,  fallen  out  in  the  night;  these 
red  pools  were  the  blood  of  the  slain ;  those 
who  were  not  killed  had  fied,  and  nothing 
stood  between  them  and  the  pillage  of  tm 
camp.  The  cry,  "  Moab  to  the  spoil !  "  was 
raised.  Down  the  slopes  they  mshed  in  head- 
long disorder.  Then  occurred  one  of  those 
scenes  of  carnage  which  can  happen  but  once 
or  twice  in  the  existence  of  a  nation.  The 
Moabites  fied  back  in  confusion,  followed  and 
cut  down  at  every  step  by  their  enemies.  Far 
inwards  did  the  pursuit  reach,  among  the  cities 
and  fiirros  and  orchards  of  that  rich  district; 
nor  when  the  slaughter  was  over  was  the  horrid 
work  of  destraction  done.  At  last  the  stmorgle 
collected  itself  at  Kir-Harasbth.  Here  Mesha 
took  refuge  with  his  family  and  with  the  rem- 
nants of  his  army.  The  heights  around  were 
covered  with  slingers,  who  discharged  their  vol- 
leys of  stones  on  the  town.    At  length  the  an- 
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Boyance  could  be  borne  no  longer.  Then 
Mesha,  collecting;  round  him  a  forlorn  hope  of 
700  of  his  best  warriors,  made  a  desperate  sallj, 
with  the  intention  of  cutting  his  way  throu^^h 
to  his  special  foe,  the  king  of  Edom.  But  the 
enemy  were  too  strong  for  him,  and  he  was 
driven  back.  And  then  came  a  fitting  crown 
to  a  tragedy  already  so  terrible.  An  awful 
spectacle  amazed  and  horrified  the  besiegers. 
The  king  and  his  eldest  son,  the  heir  to  the 
tnrone,  mounted  the  wall ;  and,  in  the  sight  of 
the  thousands  who  covered  the  sides  of  that  vast 
amphitheatre,  the  father  killed  and  burnt  his 
child  as  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  to  the  cruel  gods 
of  his  country. 

In  the  "  Burden  of  Moab  "  pronounced  by 
Isaiah  (chaps,  xv.,  xvi.),  we  possess  a  document 
full  of  interesting  details  as  to  the  condition  of 
the  nation  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Ahaz 
king  of  Judah,  B.C.  726.  This  passage  of 
Lsaiah  cannot  be  considered  apart  from  that  of 
Jeremiah,  chap,  xlviii.  The  latter  was  pro- 
nounced more  than  a  century  later,  about  the 
year  600,  ten  or  twelve  years  before  the  in- 
vasion of  Nebuchadnezzar,  by  which  Jerusalem 
was  destroyed.  The  difiiculty  of  so  many  of 
the  towns  of  Reuben  being  mentioned,  as 
alreadv  in  the  possession  of  Moab,  may  per- 
haps be  explained  by  remembering  that  the 
idolatry  of  the  neighboring  nations  —  and 
therefore  of  Moab  — had  been  adopted  by  the 
trans-Jordanic  tribes  for  some  time  previously 
to  the  final  deportation  by  Tiglath-Pileser  (sec 
1  Chr.  v.  2.^),  and  that  many  of  the  sanctuaries 
were  probably,  even  at  the  date  of  the  original 
delivery  of  the  denunciation,  in  the  hands  of 
the  priests  of  Chemosh  and  Milcom.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  calamities  which  Jeremiah  de- 
scribes may  have  been  infiictcd  in  any  one  of 
the  numerous  visitations  from  the  Assyrian 
army,  under  which  the-sc  unhappy  countries 
suffered  at  the  period  of  his  propliccy,  in  rapid 
succession.  But  the  uncertainty  of^  the  exact 
dates  referred  to  in  these  severar  denunciations 
does  not  in  the  least  affect  the  interest  or  the 
value  of  the  allusions  they  contain  to  the  con- 
dition of  Moab.  They  bear  the  evident  stamp 
of  portraiture  by  artists  who  knew  their  subject 
thoroughly.  The  nation  appears  in  them  as 
hi^h-spirited,  wealthy,  populous,  and  even  to  a 
certain  extent  civilized,  enjoyinjr  a  wide  reputa- 
tion and  ]x>pnlarity.  And  sin(!C  the  descriptions 
we  are  considering  are  adopted  by  certainly  two, 
and  probably  three  prophets,  Jeremiah,  tsaiah, 
and  the  older  seer,  extending  over  a  period  of 
nearly  200  years,  we  may  safely  conclude  that 
they  are  not  merely  temporary  cireumstantxjs, 
but  were  the  enduring  characteristics  of  the 
people.  In  this  case,  there  can  ho  no  doubt  that, 
amongst  the  pastoral  people  of  Syria,  Moab 
stood  next  to  Israel  in  all  matters  of  material 
wealth  and  civilization.  Half  the  allusions  of 
Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  in  the  passa<?es  referred 
to  must  forever  remain  obscure.  Many  expres- 
sions also,  such  as  the  "  weeping  of  Jazcr," 
the  "heifer  of  three  years  old,"  the  "shadow 
of  Hevhhon,"  the  "  lions,"  must  ha  unintelligi- 
ble. But  nothing  can  obscure  or  render  ob- 
solete the  tone  of  tenderness  and  affbetion 
which  makes  itself  felt  in  a  hundred  expres- 
sions  throughout  these   precious  documents. 


Isaiah  recurs  to  the  subject  in  another 
of  extraordinary  force,  and  of  fiercer  charBcter 
than  before,  viz.  xxv.  10-12.  Here  the  exter- 
mination, the  utter  annihilation,  of  Mo^,  is 
contemplated  by  the  prophet  witli  triumph,  as 
one  of  tne  first  results  of  tne  re-establishment  of 
Jehovah  on  Mount  Zion.  Between  the  time 
of  Isaiah's  denunciation  and  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  we  have  hardly  a  reference  to  Moab. 
Zephaniah,  writing  in  the  reign  of  Josiali,  re- 
proaches them  (ii.  8-10)  for  their  taunts  against 
the  people  of  Jehovah,  but  no  acts  of  hostility 
are  recorded  either  on  the  one  side  or  the  other. 
From  one  passage  in  Jeremiah  (xxv.  9-21 ),  de- 
livered in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  just  be- 
fore the  first  appearance  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  it 
is  apparent  that  it  was  the  belief  of  the  prophet 
that  the  nations  surrounding  Israel  —  and  Mo- 
ab among  the  rest  —  were  on  the  eve  of  devas- 
tation by  the  Chaldieans,  and  of  a  captivity  for 
seventy  years  (see  ver.  11),  from  which,  how- 
ever, Uiey  should  eventually  be  restored  to  their 
own  country  (ver.  12  and  xlviii.  47).  From 
another  record  of  the  events  of  the  same  period, 
or  of  one  only  just  subsequent  (2  K.  xxiv.  2), 
it  would  appear,  however,  that  Moab  made 
terms  with  the  Chaldseans,  and  for  the  time 
acted  in  concert  with  them  in  harassing  and 
plundering  the  kingdom  of  Jehoiakim.  Four 
or  five  years  later,  in  the  first  year  of  Zedckiah 
(Jer.  xxvii.  1),  these  hostilities  roust  have 
ceased,  for  there  was  then  a  regular  intcrcoune 
between  Moab  and  the  court  at  Jerusalem  (ver. 
3),  possibly,  as  Bunsen  suggests,  negotiating 
a  combined  resistance  to  the  common  enemy. 
The  brunt  of  the  storm  must  have  fal!cn  on 
Judah  and  Jerusalem.  In  the  time  of  Ezekiel, 
the  cities  of  Moab  were  still  flourishing,  "  the 
glory  of  the  country,"  destined  to  become  at  a 
future  day  a  prey  to  the  Bene-kcdem,  the  "  men 
of  the  East  — the  Bedouins  of  the  great  dcs. 
ert  of  the  Euphrates  (Ez.  xxv.  8-11).  After 
the  return  fVom  the  captivity  it  was  a  Moabite, 
Sanl)allat  of  Horonaim,  who  took  the  chief 
])art  in  annoying  and  endeavoring  to  hinder  the 
operations  of  the  rebuilders  of  Jerusalem  (Neh. 
ii.  19,  iv.  1,  vi.  1,  &c.).  During  the  interval 
since  the  return  of  the  first  caravan  from  Baby* 
Ion,  the  illegal  practice  of  marriages  Ix'twcen 
the  Jews  and  the  other  people  around,  Moab 
amongst  the  rest,  had  become  frequent.  Even 
among  the  families  of  Israel  who  returned 
from  the  captivity  was  one  bearing  the  name  of 
Pahath-Moab  (Ezr.  ii.  6,  viii.  4  ;  Neh.  iii.  11, 
&c.),  a  name  which  must  certainly  denote  a 
Moabite  connection.  In  the  Book*  of  Judith, 
the  scene  of  which  is  laid  shortly  after  the  re- 
turn from  captivity  (iv.  3),  Moabitcs  and  Am- 
monites are  represented  as  dwelling  in  their 
ancient  seats,  and  as  obeying  the  call  of  the 
Assyrian  general.  In  the  time  of  Eusebius,  i.e. 
cir.  A.D.  380,  the  name  appears  to  have  been 
attached  to  the  district  as  well  as  to  the  town 
of  Rubbath,  both  of  which  were  called  Moab. 
It  also  linircred  for  some  time  in  the  name  of 
the  ancient  Kir-Moab,  which,  as  Charakmoba, 
is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  and  as  late  as  the 
Council  of  Jerusalem,  a.d.  536,  formed  the  see 
of  a  bishop  under  the  same  title.  Since  that 
time,  the  modem  name  J^frait  has  superseded  the 
i  older  one,  and  no  trace  of  Moab  has  been  found 
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ttther  in  records  or  in  the  country  itself.  Like 
the  other  conntries  east  of  JordEan,  Moab  has 
been  very  little  yisited  b^  Europeans,  and  be- 
yond its  general  characteristics  hardly  any  thing 
19  known  of  it.  In  one  thing  all  agree,  the  ex- 
traordinary number  of  ruins  which  are  scattered 
over  ttkd  country.  The  whole  country  is  undulat- 
ing, and,  after  the  general  level  of  the  plateau  is 
reached,  without  any  serious  inequalities ;  and 
in  this,  and  the  absence  of  conspicuous  vegeta- 
tion, has  a  certain  resemblance  to  the  downs  of 
our  own  southern  counties.  Of  the  language 
of  the  Moabites  we  know  nothing,  or  next  to 
nothing.  In  the  few  communications  recorded 
as  taking  place  between  them  and  Israelites, 
no  interpreter  is  mentioned  (see  Ruth ;  1  Sam. 
xxii.  3,  4,  &c.).  For  the  religion  of  the  Moab- 
ites, see  Chbmosh,  Molbch,  Pbob.  Of  their 
liabits  and  customs,  we  have  hardlv  a  trace. 

Moadi'^ah.  A  priest,  or  familv  of  priests, 
who  returned  with  Zernbbabel.  The  cnief  of 
the  house  in  the  time  of  Joiakim  the  son  of 
Jeshna  was  Piltai  (Neh.  xii.  17).  Elsewhere 
(Neh.  xii.  5)  called  Maadiah. 

Mochmur,  the  Brook,  a  torrent,  t.6.  a 

¥»ady,  mentioned  only  in  Jud.  vii.  18.  The 
torrent  Mochmur  may  be  either  the  Wadu  Mcuc- 
Juri^Aj  on  the  northern  slopes  of  which  AkroMi 
stands,  or  the  Wady  AhmoTf  which  is  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  former  eastwards. 

Mo^dillf  a  place  not  mentioned  in  either  Old 
«r  New  Testament,  though  rendered  immortal 
by  its  connection  with  tne  history  of  the  Jews 
in  the  interval  between  the  two.  It  was  the 
native  city  of  the  Mac^cabauin  family  (1  Mace, 
xiii.  25),  and  as  a  neceraary  consequence  con- 
tained their  ancestral  sepulchre  (ii.  70,  ix.  19). 
It  was  here  that  Mattathias  struck  the  first  blow 
of  resistance.  Mattathias  himself,  and  subse- 
quentljr  his  sons  Judas  and  Jonathan,  were 
buried  in  the  fiimily  tomb,  and  over  them  Simon 
erected  a  structure  which  is  minutely  described 
in  the  Book  of  Maccabees  (xiii.  25-30),  and, 
with  less  detiul,  by  Josephus.  At  Modin  the 
Maccaba&an  armies  encamped  on  the  eves  of 
two  of  their  most  momorable  victot.>es,  —  that 
of  Judas  over  Antiochus  Eupator  (2  Maoc.  xiii. 
14),  and  that  of  Simon  over  Cendebeus  (1  Mace, 
xvi.  4),  the  last  battle  of  the  veteran  chief  before 
his  assassination.  The  only  indication  of  the 
position  of  the  place  to  be  gathered  from  the 
above  notices  is  contained  in  the  last,  from  which 
we  may  infer  that  it  was  near  '*  the  plain,"  t.e. 
the  great  maritime  lowland  of  Philistia  ( vcr.  5). 
By  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  it  is  specified  as  near 
Diospolis,  }.e.  Lydda;  while  the  notice  in  the 
Mishna  (PesocAim,  ix.  2),  and  the  comments  of 
Bartenora  and  Maimonides,  state  that  it  was 
fifteen  (Roman)  miles  from  Jerusalem.  At  the 
same  time,  the  description  of  the  monument 
seems  to  imply  that  the  spot  was  so  lofty  as  to 
be  visible  from  the  sea,  and  so  near,  that  even 
the  details  of  the  sculpture  were  discernible 
therefrom.  All  these  conditions,  excepting  the 
last,  are  tolerablv  fnlfiUed  in  either  or  the  two 
sites  called  LaJtrun  and  K^Aab.  The  medieval 
and  modem  tradition  places  Modin  at  Scba^  an 
eminence  south  of  Kwietd-enab ;  but  this  being 
not  more  than  seven  miles  from  Jerusalem,  while 
it  is  as  much  as  twenty-five  from  Lydda,  and 
thirty  from  the  sea,  and  also  far  removed  from 


the  plain  of  Philistia,  is  at  variance  wiJi  erer> 
one  of  the  conditions  implied  in  the  records. 

Mo^eth.  In  1  Esd.  viii.  63, "  Noadiah  the 
son  of  Binnui "  (Ezr.  viii.  3d|,  a  Levite,  is  oedled 
"  Moeth  the  son  of  Sabban.      Ap. 

Moladah,  a  city  of  Judah,  one  of  those 
which  lay  in  the  district  of  **  the  south,"  next 
to  Edom  (Josh.  xv.  26,  xix.  2).  In  the  latter 
tribe,  it  remained  at  anv  rate  till  the  reign  of 
David  (1  Chr.  iv.  28) ;  but  by  the  time  of  the 
captivity  it  seems  to  have  come  back  into  the 
hands  of  Judah,  by  whom  it  was  re-inhabited 
after  the  captivity  (Neh.  xi.  26).  In  the  Ono- 
mattioon,  a  place  named  Malatha  is  spoken  of  as 
in  the  interior  of  Daroma;  and  further  it  is 
mentioned  as  four  miles  from  Arad,  and  twenty 
'firom  Hebron.  Ptolemy  also  speaks  of  a  Mali- 
attha  as  near  Elusa.  The  requirements  of  these 
notices  are  all  very  fiiirly  answered  by  the 
position  of  the  modem  k-MUh.  El-JuUh  is 
about  four  English  miles  fh)m  Tell  Arad,  seven^ 
teen  or  eighteen  from  Hebron,  and  nine  or  ten 
due  east  of  Beersheba. 

Mole.  1*  Tinshemeth.  This  word  occurs  in 
the  list  of  unclean  birds  in  Lev.  xi.  18 ;  Dent 
xiv.  16  (A.  V.  "swan"),  and  in  Lev.  xi.  30 
(A.  V.  "mole*').  Bochart  has  aigued  with 
much  force  in  behalf  of  the  "chameleon  "  being 
the  tinshemeth.  The  only  clew  to  an  identificar 
tion  of  tinshemeth  is  to  be  found  in  its  etymology, 
and  in  the  context  in  which  the  word  occurs. 
Bochart  conjectures  that  the  root  from  which 
the  Heb.  name  of  this  creature  is  derived  has 
reference  to  a  vulgar  opinion  amongst  the  an- 
cients, that  the  chameleon  lived  on  air.  It  is 
probable  that  the  animals  mentioned  with  the 
tinshemeth  (Lev.  xi.  30)  denote  different  kinds 
of  lizards ;  perhaps  therefore,  since  the  etymoi- 
ogy  of  the  word  is  favorable  to  that  view,  the 
chameleon  may  be  the  animal  intended  by  tin- 
shemeth in  Lev.  xi.  30.  The  chameleon  belongs 
to  the  tribe  Dendrosaura,  order  Scuira ;  the  fam- 
ily inhabits  Asia  and  Africa,  and  the  south  of 
Europe ;  the  C.  vulgaris  is  the  species  mentioned 
in  the  Bible.  —  2.  Ch^ph&r  perdth  is  rendered 
"  moles  "  by  the  A.  V.  in  Is.  ii.  r,0.  Perhaps 
no  reference  is  made  by  the  Heljrew  words  to 
any  particular  animal,  but  to  the  holes  and  bur- 
rows of  rats,  mice,  &c.,  which  we  know  fre- 
quent rains  and  deserted  placei. 

Molech.  The  fire-god  Molech  was  the 
tutelary  deity  of  the  children  v>f  Ammon,  and 
essentially  identical  with  the  Moabitish  Che- 
mosh.  Fire^gods  appear  to  have  been  common 
to  all  the  Canaanite,  Syrian,  and  Arab  tribes, 
who  worshipped  the  destructive  element  under 
an  outward  sjrmbol,  with  the  most  inhuman 
rites.  Among  these  were  htiman  sacrifices, 
purifications  and  ordeals  by  fire,  devoting  of 
the  first-bom,  mutilation,  and  vows  of  perpetual 
celibacy  and  virginity.  To  this  class  of  divini- 
ties belonged  the  old  Canaanitish  Molech.  The 
root  of  the  word  Molech  is  the  same  as  that  of 
me/ec,  or  "  kln<; ; "  and  hence  he  is  identified  with 
Malcham  ("their  king")  in  2  Sam.  xii.  30, 
Zeph.  i.  5,  the  title  by  which  he  was  known  to 
the  Israelites,  as  being  invested  with  regal  honors 
in  hus  character  as  a  tutelary  deity,  the  lord  and 
miLster  of  his  people.  Our  translators  have 
reco;,mized  this  identity  in  their  rendering  of 
Am.  V.  26  (where  "your  Moloch  "  is  litc^ly 
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"  your  king/'  aa  it  is  given  in  the  margin),  fol- 
lowing the  Greek  in  the  speech  of  Stephen,  in 
Acts  vii.  43.  The  first  direct  historical  allusion 
to  Molech-worship  is  in  the  description  of  Sol- 
omon's idolatry  in  his  old  age  (I  K.  xi.  7).  Two 
verses  before,  the  same  deity  is  called  Milcom. 
Most  of  the  Jewish  interpreters  say  that  in  the 
worship  of  Molech  the  children  were  not  burnt, 
but  made  to  pass  between  two  burning  pyres, 
as  a  puridcatory  rite.  But  the  allusions  to  the 
actual  slaughter  are  too  plain  to  be  mistaken ; 
and  Aben  Ezra,  in  his  note  on  Lev.  xviii.  21, 
•ays  that  **Uf  cause  to  pass  through"  is  the 
same  as  "  to  bum."  Compare  Deut.  xii.  31 ; 
Ps.  cvi.  37, 38 ;  Jer.  vii.  31,  xix.  5 ;  £z.  xvi.  20, 
21 ,  xxiii.  37.  1  be  worship  of  Molech  is  evi- 
dently alluded  to,  though  not  expressly  men- 
tioneu,  in  connection  with  star-worship  and  the 
worship  of  Baa/,  in  2  K.  xvii.  16,  17,  xxi.  5,  6, 
which  seems  Ut  show  that  Molech,  the  flame> 
god,  and  Baal,  the  sun-god,  whatever  their  dis- 
tinctive attributes,  and  whether  or  not  the  latter 
is  a  general  appellation  including  the  former, 
were  worshipped  with  the  same  rites.  The  sac- 
rifice of  children  is  said  by  Movers  to  have  been 
not  so  much  an  expiatory  as  a  purificatory  rite, 
by  which  the  victims  were  purged  from  the  dross 
of  the  body,  and  attained  union  with  the  deity. 
But  the  sacrifice  of  Mesha  king  of  Moab,  when, 
in  despair  at  failing  to  cut  his  way  through  the 
overwhelming  forces  of  Judah,  Israel,  and  Edom, 
he  oflere4  up  his  eldest  son  a  burnt-offering, 
probably  to  Chemosh,  his  national  divinity,  has 
more  of  the  character  of  an  expiatory  nte  to 
appease  an  angry  deity  than  of  a  ceremonial 
purification.  According  to  Jewish  tradition, 
the  image  of  Molech  was  of  brass,  hollow  widiin, 
and  was  situated  without  Jerusalem.  Kimchi 
(on  2  K.  xxiii.  10)  describes  it  as  "set  within 
seven  chapels ;  and  whoso  offered  fine  flour  they 
open  to  him  one  of  them  ;  (whoso  offered)  tur- 
tle-doves or  young  pigeons  they  open  to  him 
two ;  a  lamb,  they  open  to  him  three ;  a  ram, 
they  open  to  him  <<»ur ;  a  calf,  they  open  to  him 
five ;  an  ox,  they  <i  pen  to  him  six ;  and  so  who- 
ever offered  his  son  they  open  to  him  seven. 
And  his  face  was  (that)  of  a  calf,  and  his  hands 
stretched  forth  like  a  man  who  opens  his  hands 
to  receive  (something)  of  his  neighbor.  And 
they  kindled  it  with  nre ;  and  the  priests  took 
the  babe,  and  put  it  into  the  hands  of  Molech, 
and  the  babe  gave  up  the  ^host.  And  why  was 
it  called  Tophet  ana  Hinnom  ?  Because  they 
used  to  make  a  noise  with  drums  (fopAiV/t)  that 
the  father  might  not  hear  the  cry  of  his  child 
and  have  pity  upon  him,  and  return  to  him. 
Hinnom,  because  the  babe  wailed  {menahem), 
and  the  noise  of  his  wailing  went  up.  Another 
opinion  (is  that  it  was  called)  Hinnom  because 
the  priests  used  to  say,  '  May  it  profit  thee ! 
may  it  be  sweet  to  thee  I  may  it  oe  of  sweet 
savor  to  thee ! ' "  All  this  detail  is  probably 
as  fictitious  as  the  etymologies  are  unsound; 
but  we  have  nothing  to  supply  its  place.  By 
these  chapels,  Lightfoot  explains  the  allusion  in 
Am.  v.  26,  Acts  vii.  43,  to  "  the  tabernacle  of 
Moloch."  It  was  more  probably  a  shrine  or 
ark  in  which  the  figure  or  the  god  was  carried 
in  processions.  Molech,  "  the  king,"  was  the 
lord  and  master  of  the  Ammonites ;  their  coun- 
tiy  was  his  pos55r8.sion  (Jer.  xlix.  1),  as  Moab 


was  the  heritage  of  Chemosh ;  the  pnaces  of 
the  land  were  the  princes  of  Malcham  (Jer.  zlix. 
3 ;  Am.  i.  15).  His  priests  were  men  of  rank 
(Jer.  xlix.  3),  taking  precedence  of  the  princes. 
So  the  priest  of  Hen;ules  at  Tyre  was  second 
to  the  kmg  (Justin  xviii.  4,  §  5),  and  like  Mo- 
lech, the  god  himself,  Baal  Chamman,  is  Mrf- 
hart,  "  the  king  of  the  city."  The  priests  of 
Molech,  like  those  of  other  idols,  were  called. 
Chemarim  (2  K.  xxiii.  5 ;  Hoa.  x.  5 ;  Zeph. 
i.  4). 

Moli.  Mahli,  the  son  of  Merari  (1  Ecd: 
viii.  47  ;  comp.  £zr.  viii.  18).    Ap. 

Molid,  tlie  son  of  Abishur  by  his  wife 
Abihail,  and  descendant  of  Jcrahmeel  (1  Chr. 
ii.  29). 

Moloch.  The  Hebrew  corresponding  to 
"  your  Moloch  "  in  the  A.  V.  of  Amos  v.  26  is 
maUodcem,  *'  yonr  king,"  as  in  the  margin.  In 
accordance  with  the  Greek  of  Acts  vii.  43, 
which  followed  the  LXX.  of  Amos,  our  trans- 
lators have  adopted  a  form  of  the  name  Molech 
which  does  not  exist  in  Hebrew.  Gesenios 
compares  with  the  "  tabernacle"  of  Moloch  the 
sacred  tent  of  the  Carthaginians  mentioned  by 
Diodoms  (xx.  65).  It  was  more  probably  a. 
kind  of  palanc^uin  in  which  the  image  was  car- 
ried in  processions,  a  ^Aistom  which  is  alluded 
to  in  Is.  xlvi.  1 ;  Epist  of  Jer.  4. 

Mom^dls.  Maadai,  of  the  sons  of  Bani 
(1  Esd.  ix.  34 ;  comp.  Ezr.  x.  34).    Ap. 

Money*    This  article  treats  of  two  princi- 
pal matters,  the  nnooined  money  and  the  coined 
money  mentioned  in  the  Bible.    L  Ukcoikbd 
Money.      I.  Uncoined  Money  in  general.  —  It 
is  well  known  that  ancient  nations  that  were 
without  a  coinage  weighed  the  precious  metals, 
a  practice  represented  on  the  Egyptian  monu- 
ments, on  wnich  gold  and  silver  are  shown  to 
have  been  kept  in  the  form  of  rings.      The 
gold  rings  found  in  the  Celtic  countries  have 
been  held  to  have  had  the  same  use.    We  have 
no  certain  record  of  the  use  of  ring-mone}-  or 
odier  uncoined  money  in  antiquity  excepting 
among  the  Egyptians.      It  can    scarcely  be 
doubted  that  Uie  Assyrians  and  Babylonians 
adopted,  if  they  did  not  originate,  this  custom. 
—  2.    The  Anti^iuitjf  of  Coined  i/on^.  — Re- 
specting the  origin  of  coinage,  there  are  two 
accounts  seemingly  at  variance :  some  saying 
that  Phidon  king  of  Argos  first  struck  money, 
and,  according  to  Ephorus,  in  ^gina;  but 
Herodotus  ascribing  its  invention  to  the  Lydi- 
ans.    The  former  statement  probably  refen  to 
the  origin  of  the  coinage  of  European  Greece, 
the  latter  to  that  of  Viatic  Greece.    On  the 
whole,  it  seems  reasonable  to  carry  np  Greek 
coinage  to  the  8th  century  B.C.  Purely  Asiatio 
coinage  cannot  be  taken  up  to  so  early  a  date. 
The  more  archaic  Persian  coins  seem  to  be  of 
the  time  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  or  possibly  C^rus, 
and  certainly  not  much  older ;  and  there  is  no 
Asiatic  money,  not  of  Greek  cities,  that  can 
\ye  reasonably  assigned  to  an  earlier  period.  —  3. 
Notices  of  UncoinS  Afonof  in  the  O.T.  —  Then 
is  no  distinct  mention  of  coined  money  in  the 
books  of  the  O.  T.  written  before  the  retnrifc 
from  Babylon.    In  the  history  of  Abraham,  we 
read    that  Abimelech  gave  the  patriarch  "a 
thousand  [pieces]  of  silver,"  apparently  to  pur- 
chase veils  for  Sarah  and  her  attenduits;  hot 
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the  pasnegeis  extremely  difflcnlt  (Gen.  xx.  16). 
The  narratiTe  of  the  parchase  of  the  burial- 
plaoe  from  Ephron  gives  ua  further  insight 
into  the  use  of^monev  at  that  time  (Gen.  xxiii. 
3,  9,  16).  Here  a  currency  is  clearly  indicated 
like  that  which  the  monuments  of  Egypt  show 
to  have  been  there  used  m  a  very  remote  aee. 
A  similar  purchase  is  recoxxled  of  Jacob,  who 
bou£^ht  a  parcel  of  a  field  at  Shalem  for  a  hun- 
dred kesitahs  (xxxiii.  18,  19).  But  what  is  the 
kesitahf  The  old  interpreters  supposed  it  to 
mean  a  lamb,  and  it  has  been  imagined  to  have 
been  a  coin  bearing  the  flgnro  of  a  lamb. 
Throughout  the  history  of  Joseph,  we  find  evi- 
dence of  the  constant  use  of  monejr  in  prefer- 
ence to  barter  (Gen.  xliti.  21,  xlvii.  1:^16). 
At  the  time  of  the  Exodas,  money  seems  to 
have  been  still  weighed  (Ex.  xxx.  13).  Here 
the  shekel  is  evidently  a  weight,  and  of  a  special 
system,  of  which  the  standard  examples  were 
probably  kept  by  the  priests.  Throughout  the 
Law,  money  is  spoken  of  as  in  ordinary  use ; 
but  only  silver  money,  sold  being  mentioned  as 
valuable,  but  not  cleany  as  used  in  the  same 
manner.  We  may  thus  sum  up  our  results 
respecting  the  money  mentioned  in  the  books 
of  Scripture  written  before  the  return  fVom 
Babylon.  From  the  time  of  Abraham,  silver 
money  appears  to  have  been  in  general  use  in 
Egypt  ana  Canaan.  This  money  was  weighed 
when  its  value  had  to  be  determined,  and  we 
may  therefore  conclude  that  it  was  not  of  a 
settled  system  of  weights.  Since  the  money 
of  Egypt  and  that  of  Canaan  are  spoken  of 
together,  we  may  reasonably  suppose  they  were 
of  the  same  kina.  It  is  even  probable  that  the 
form  in  both  cases  was  simitar  or  the  same, 
since  the  ring-money  of  Egypt  resembles  the 
ordinary  ring-money  of  the  Celts,  amongwhom 
it  was  probablyfirst  introduced  by  thePhoeni- 
cian  traders.  We  find  no  evidence  in  the  Bible 
of  the  use  of  coined  money  by  the  Jews  before 
the  time  of  Ezra.  — 11.  Coiiied  Monet.  1. 
The  Principal  Monetary  Systems  of  Antiquity.  — 
Some  notice  of  the  pnncipal  monetary  systems 
of  antiquity,  as  determined  b^  the  joint  evi- 
dence of  the  coins  and  of  ancient  writers,  is 
necessary  to  render  the  next  section  compre- 
hensible. The  earliest  Greek  coins,  by  which 
we  here  intend  those  struck  in  the  age  before 
the  Persian  War,  are  of  three  talents  or  stand- 
ards,—  the  Attic,  the  JSg^netan,  and  the  Mace- 
donian or  earlier  Phcsnician.  The  oldest  coins 
of  Athens,  of  JBgina,  and  of  Macedon  and 
Thrace,  we  should  select  as  typical  respectively 
of  these  standards;  obtaining  as  the  weight 
of  the  Attic  drachm  about  67*5  grains  troy ;  of 
the  JEginetan,  about  96 ;  and  of  the  Macedo- 
nian, Shout  58,  or  116,  if  its  drachm  be  what 
is  now  generally  held  to  be  the  didrachm.  The 
electrum  coinage  of  Asia  Minor  probably  af- 
fords examples  of  the  use  by  the  Greeks  of  a 
fourth  talent,  which  may  m  called  the  later 
Phcenidan,  if  we  hold  the  staters  to  have  been 
tetradrachms,  for  their  full  weight  is  about 
S48  grs. ;  but  it  is  possible  that  the  pure  gold 
whicn  they  contain,  about  186  grs.,  should 
alone  be  taken  into  account,  in  which  case  they 
world  be  didrachms  on  the  TEginetan  standard. 
The  Enboic  talent  of  the  writers  we  recognize 
•owhere  In  the  coinage.    We  must  now  briefly 


trace  the  history  of  these  talents,  (a.)  The 
Attic  talent  was  from  a  very  early  period  the 
standard  of  Athens.  If  Solon  really  reduced 
the  weight,  we  have  no  money  of  the  city  of 
the  older  currency.  Corinth  followed  the  same 
system ;  and  its  use  was  diffused  by  the  great 
influence  of  these  two  leading  cities.  In  Sicily 
and  Italy,  after,  in  the  case  of  the  former,  a 
limited  use  of  the  JEginetan  talent,  the  Attic 
weight  became  univenal.  After  Alexander's 
time,  the  other  talents  were  oartly  restored ;  but 
the  Attic  always  remained  tne  chief,  (b.)  The 
JBginetan  talent  was  mainly  used  in  Greece 
Proper  and  the  islands,  and  seems  to  have  been 
annihilated  b^  Alexander,  or  by  the  general 
issue  of  a  coin  equally  assignable  to  it  or  the 
Attic  standard  as  a  hemidrachm  or  a  tetrobolon. 
(c.)  The  Macedonian  talent,  besides  being  used 
in  Macedon  and  in  some  Thracian  cities  oefore 
Alexander,  was  the  standard  of  the  great 
Phoenician  cities  under  Persian  rule,  and  was 
afterwards  restored  in  most  of  them,  {d,)  The 
later  Phcenician  talent  was  always  used  for  the 
official  coinage  of  the  Persian  kings  and  com- 
manders, and  after  the  earliest  period  was  very 
general  in  the  Persian  Empire.  Respecting  the 
Roman  coinage,  it  is  only  necessary  here  to 
state  that  the  origin  of  the  weights  of  its  gold 
and  silver  money  is  undoubtedly  Greek.  —  2. 
Coined  Money  mentioned  in  the  BMe.  —  The 
earliest  distinct  mention  of  coins  in  the  Bible  is 
held  to  refbr  to  the  Persian  money.  In  Ezra 
(ii.  69,  viii.  27)  and  Nehemiah  (vii.  70-72), 
current  gold  coins  are  spoken  of  under  the 
name  dem^m&n  ddarc&nt  which  only  occurs  in 
the  plural,  and  appears  to  correspond  to  the 
Dane.  The  Apocrypha  contains  the  earliest 
distinct  allusion  to  the  coining  of  Jewish 
money,  where  it  is  narrated,  in  the  First  Book 
of  Bfaccabees,  that  Antiochus  VII.  granted  to 
Simon  the  Maccabee  permission  to  coin  money 
with  his  own  stamp,  as  well  as  other  privileges 
(xv.  6).  This  was  in  the  fburth  year  or  Simon's 
pontificate,  B.C.  140.  The  earliest  Jewish  coins 
were  until  lately  considered  to  have  been  struck 
by  Simon  on  receiving  the  permission  of  Antl 
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ochns  yn.  The  average  weight  of  the  silver 
coins  is  about  220  grains  troy  for  the  shekel, 
and  110  fbr  the  half-shekel.  The  shekel  cor- 
responds almost  exactly  to  the  tetradrachm  or 
didrachm  of  the  earlier  Phoenician  talent  in 
use  in  the  cfties  of  Phoenicia  under  Persian 
rule,  and  after  Alexander's  time  at  Tyre,  Sidon, 
and  Berytus,  as  well  as  in  Egypt,  it  is  repre- 
sented in  the  LXX.  by  didrachm,  a  rendering 
which  has  oceasioned  great  difficulty  to  numis- 
matists. The  natural  explanation  seems  to  us 
to  be.  thM  the  Alexandrian  Jews  adopted  for 
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the  shekel  the  term  didnchm  as  the  oommon 
name  of  the  coin  corresponding  in  weight  to 
it,  and  that  it  thus  became  in  Hebraistic  Greek 
the  equivalent  of  shekel.  There  is  no  ground 
for  supposing  a  difference  in  use  in  the  LXX. 
and  N.  P.  The  fabric  of  the  silver  coins  above 
described  is  so  different  from  that  of  any  other 
ancient  money,  that  it  is  extremely  hard  to  baise 
any  argument  on  it  alone,  and  the  cases  of  other 
special  classes,  as  the  ancient  monev  of  Cyprus, 
snow  the  danger  of  such  reasoning.  Some 
have  been  disposed  to  consider  that  it  proves 
that  these  coins  cannot  be  later  than  the  time 
of  Nehcmiah ;  others  will  not  admit  it  to  be 
later  than  Alexander's  time;  while  some  still 
hold  that  it  is  not  too  archaic  for  the  Maccar 
baeau  period.  The  inscriptions  of  these  coins, 
and  all  the  other  Hebrew  mscriptions  of  Jewish 
coins,  are  in  a  character  of  which  there  are  few 
other  examples.  As  Gesenius  has  observed,  it 
bears  a  itrong  resemblance  to  the  Samaritan 
and  Phcenician,  and  we  may  add  to  the  Ara- 
maean of  coins  which  must  oe  carefully  distin- 
p^uishcd  from  the  Aramiean  of  the  papyri  found 
ra  Egypt  The  meaning  of  the  inscriptions  does 
not  ofier  matter  for  controversy.  Their  nature 
would  indicate  a  period  of  Jewish  freedom  from 
Greek  influence  as  well  as  independence,  and 
the  use  of  an  era  dating  fh>m  its  commence- 
ment. The  old  explanation  of  the  meaning 
of  the  types  of  the  shekels  and  half-shekels, 
that  they  represent  the  pot  of  manna  and 
Aaron's  rod  that  budded,  seems  to  us  remark- 
ably consistent  with  the  inscriptions  and  with 
what  we  should  expect.  Cavedoni  has  sug- 
gested, however,  that  the  one  type  is  simply  a 
rase  of  the  Temple,  and  the  other  a  lily,  argu- 
ing against  the  old  explanation  of  the  former 
that  the  pot  of  manna  had  a  cover,  which  this 
rase  has  not.  Upon  the  copper  coins  we  have 
especially  to  observe  that  they  form  an  impor- 
tant guide  in  judging  of  the  age  of  the  stiver. 
That  they  really  belong  to  the  same  time  is 
not  to  be  doubted.  From  this  inquiry  we  ma^ 
lay  down  the  following  particulars  as  a  basis 
<br  the  attribution  of  this  class :  —  1.  The  she- 
kels, half*shckels,  and  corresponding  copper 
toins,  may  be,  on  the  evidence  of  fabric  and 
inscriptions,  of  any  age  from  Alexander's  time 
until  the  earlier  period  of  the  Maccabees.  2. 
They  must  belong  to  a  time  of  independence, 
and  one  at  which  Greek  influence  was  excluded, 
Si,  They  date  from  an  era  of  Jewish  independ- 
ence. M.  de  Saulcv,  struck  by  the  ancient 
appearance  of  the  silver  coins,  and  disregard- 
ing the  difference  in  style  of  the  copper,  has 
conjectured  that  the  whole  class  was  struck  at 
some  early  period  of  prosperity.  He  flxes  upon 
the  pontificate  of  Jaddua,  and  supposes  them 
to  have  been  first  issued  when  Alexander 
granted  great  privileges  to  the  Jews ;  but  there 
are  many  difflrnlties  in  the  way  of  this  supposi- 
tion. The  basis  we  have  laid  down  is  in  entire 
accordance  with  the  old  theory,  that  this 
class  of  coins  was  used  by  Simon  the  Macca- 
bee.^  M.  de  Saulcy  would,  however,  urge 
Against  onr  conclusion  the  circumstance  that  he 
'*ias  attributed  small  copper  coins  all  of  one  and 
the  same  class  to  Judas  the  Maccabee,  Jona- 
than, and  John  Hyrcanns,  and  that  the  very 
dissimilar  coins  hitherto  attributed  to  Simon, 


most  therefore  be  of  another  period.    If  thcie 
attributions  be  correct,  his  deduction  is  perfect- 
ly sound;  but  the  circumstance  that  Simon 
alone  is  unrepresented  in  the  series,  whereaa 
we  have  most  reason  to  look  for  coins  of  him, 
is  extremely  suspicious.     We  shall,  bowercr, 
show,  in  discussing  this  class,  that  we  have  dis* 
covered  evidence  which  seems  to  ua  suflScient 
to  induce  us  to  abandon  M.  de  Saulcy's  classi- 
fication of  copper  coins  to  Judas  and  Jonathui, 
and  to  commence  the  series  with  those  of  John 
Hyrcanus.    For  the  present,  therefore,  we  ad- 
here to  the  old  attribution  of  the  shekels,  half- 
shekels,  and  similar  copper  coins,  to  Simon  tba 
Maccabee.    We  now  give  a  list  of  all  the  prin- 
cipal copper  coins  of  a  later  date  than  those  of 
the  class  aescribed  above,  and  anterior  to  Herod, 
according  to  M.  de  Saulcv's  arrangement :  — 
Copper  Coins.    1 .  Judas  afaccabcem,    2.  Jom^ 
than,    3.  Simon  ^wanting).    4.  John  Hwrcanut, 
5 .  JudaS'A  ristobmus  and  Antigonvs,   6.  JUexander 
JannauB,  Alexandra,  .^roaRtis  (no  coins).  Arit- 
tobidua  (no  coins).    IfyrcanuM  (no  coins).    OH- 
gardui  (no  coins).  Armbulus  and  AUxander  (no 
coins).     Hyrcanus  again  restored  (no  coins). 
Antifftmus,    This  arrangement  is  certainly  the 
most  satisfactory  that  has  been  yet  proposed ; 
but  it  presents  serions  difficulties.    The  most 
obvious  of  these  is  the  absence  of  coins  of 
Simon,  for  whose  money  we  have  more  reason 
to  look  than  for  that  of  any  other  Jewish  ruler. 
A  second  difficult  is,  that  the  series  of  small 
copper  coins,  having  the  same,  or  essentially 
the  same,  reverse-type,  commences  with  Jndas, 
and  should  rather  commence  with  Simon.    A 
third  difficulty  is,  that  Judas  bears  the  title  of 
priest,  and  probably  of  high-priest.    These  ob- 
jections are,  however,  all  trifling  in  comparison 
with  one  that  seems  never  to  have  struck  any 
inquirer.    These  small  copper  coins  have  for 
the  main  part  of  their  reverse-type  a  Greek 
symbol,  the  united  comua  copisB,  and  they 
therefore  distinctly  belong  to  a  period  of  Greek 
influence.    Is  it  possible  that  Judas  the  Macca> 
b^,  the  restorer  of  the  Jewish  worship,  and  the 
sworn  enemy  of  all  heathen  customs,  could 
have  struck  money  with  a  type  derived  from 
the  heathen?    It  seems  to  us  that  this  is  an 
impossibility,  and  that  the  use  of  such  a  type 
points  to  the  time  when  prosperity  had  corrupt- 
ed the  ruling  family,  and  Greek  usages  onoe 
more  were  powerful  in  their  influence.    This 
period  may  oe  considered  to  commence  in  the 
rule  of  John  Hyreanns.    Thus  far  there  is  high 
probability  that  M.  de  Saulcy's  attributions 
nefore  John  Hyrcanus  are  extremely  doubtful. 
On  these   and   other   grounds,  we   maintain 
Bayer's  opinion,  that  the  Jewish  coinage  begins 
with  Simon ;  we  transfer  the  coins  of  Jonauian 
the  high-priest  to  Alexander  Jannieus,  and  pro- 
pose the  following  arrangement  of  the  known 
money  of  the  princes  of  the  period  we  hava 
been  )ust  considering: — John  Hmanus,  b.c. 
135-106.  —  Copper  coins,  with  Hebrew  inscrip- 
tion,  "John  the  high-priest;"  on  some  A., 
marking  alliance  with  Antiochus  VII.,  Sidetes. 
•^  ArisiobulusandAntigomtSt  B.C.  106-105  (prob- 
able attribution).  —  Copper  coins  with  Hebrew 
inscription,  "Judah  the  high  (?)  priest;"  cop- 

Esr  coins  with  Greek  inscription,  "  Jndah  the 
ing,"  and  A.  for  Antigonns  (?)    M.  deSank^ 
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In  tlra  uoiijuuture,  thoujfh  too  clHMiHciitioti 
tliSAi  coiiid  onnut  bo  rej^nlod  w  more  tti&a 
UntMive.  — Alaninder  Jaaaaat,  B.C.  10S-7S.— 
yirtt  coiniigo ;  copper  coins  with  bi-liiiKual  in- 
a.Tiptiom  —  Qrcck,  "  Alesandor  iho  kinK;" 
Iljlircw,  "Juniuhan  tha  kinjr."  Second  coin- 
11^) :  copper  cuius  with  Hobraw  inscrip^on, 
"  Jon.itliim  thu  hi;*h-prie3t ; "  and  roppcr  coins 
wiih  Groolk  iiKcription,  "Alexander  ilic  liiiig." 
( I'Jie  itui^in^  or  Ihiua  latter  two  to  the  snme 
riilor  is  ciinHrinjU  hv  the  occurrence  of  Hebrew 
cuius  of  "Jiljah  llin  hi^'h-pricst,"  and  Greek 
onjiof  "  Jiidis  thoking,"  which  ihorc  is  i^il 
ruLiun  to  nltribnte  (o  one  and  tho  mme  penon. ) 
—  Alexandra,  B.C.  TS-G3.  — The  cuiii  ■t3.^i;;ncd 
to  Aluxnnilr.1  bj  M.  da  Snnlcy  rnay  lie  of  tiiii 
■UTorci^ ;  hut  tliose  of  Alcxnndor  are  ao  fre- 
quently blundered,  tliac  we  are  not  certain  that 
it  was  nut  Binick  bv  him.  —  nyreantu.  B.C. 
6}-a6  (nu  coln.i).  Ari'tmbulia,  B.C.  66-63  (no 
cnini).  //yrainutre:<torod,  B.C.  63-57  (nocoins). 
Oligarchy,  B.C.  ST-4T  (no  coins).  AriMobalaM 
anil  AleBtiida;  B.C.  49  (no  coins).  Hgrnaaa 
a';^in,  B.C.  47-40  (no  coins).  AtUigoHtu,  B.C. 
4l>-37.  —  Copper  coins  with  bi-linQ;iial  inscrip- 
tions. It  is  not  necessary  to  describe  in  detail 
the  moncv  of  tho  time  commencing  with  the 
rci^  of  "Hcroil,  and  closing  under  Hadrian. 
The  money  of  Herod  is  abundant,  but  of  in- 
ferior interest  to  llie  earlier  coinage,  from  its 
generally  having  a  thoronghly  Greek  character. 
It  is  of  conpcr  only,  and  seems  to  be  of  throe 


piece  of  brass,  the    _, 

the  largest  its  triple,  ai  KL  de  Sauley  _ _ 

geniously  suggested.  Tho  smallest  is  the  com- 
monest, and  nppenis  to  be  the  farthing  of  tho 
N.T.  The  coin  cngrared  below  is  of  tho  small- 
Mt  denomination  of  these.      The  iDoney  of 
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Herod  Arcbelous,  and  of  the  similar  coinage 
of  cite  Greek  Imperial  class,  of  Roman  rulers 
with  Greek  inseripcions,  present  no  remarkable 

Eculiarities.  There  are  sereral  passages  in  the 
ojpcls  which  throw  light  upon  the  coinage  of 
the  time.  When  the  twelve  were  sent  forth, 
oar  Lord  thus  commanded  them,  "  Provide 
Dcilhcr  gold,  nor  silver,  nor  brass  in  your 
pnr«s"  (lit.  "ginllos"),  Matt.  3t.  9.  In  the 
parallel  paasa^,  in  St.  Mark  (ri.  8),  copper 
alone  is  mentioned  for  money,  the  Palestinian 
currency  being  mainly  of  this  metal,  allhouzh 
silver  was  coined  by  some  cities  of  Phcenicia 
and  STria,  and  jp,\A  and  silver  Roman  money 
was  also  in  ose.  St.  Luke,  however,  uses  the 
terra  "  money  "  (ix.  3),  which  mav  bo  a-xonnv 
ed  for  by  his  less  Hebraistic  stylo.  The  coins 
mentJoned  by  the  evani^liiiw,  and  first  those 
of  silTor,  are  the  fbllowini>  :  —  The  Uatir  is 
ipc^en  of  la  tha  acoonnt  of  the  miracle  of  the 
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tribnte-monej.  The  receiven  of  cSdraAmi  de- 
manded the  irihnte;  but  St.  Peter  found  in  the 
llsh  a  tbotr,  which  he  paid  for  our  Lord  and 
himself  (Matt.  xvii.  2ir--n).  This  stater  waa 
therefore  a  tetrodnichm ;  and  it  is  very  noto- 
worthy  that  at  this  period  almost  the  only 
Greek  Imperial  silver  coin  in  the  East  was  a 
tetradrachm,  the  didrochm  being  probably  un- 
known, or  very  little  coined.  The  didrachat  is 
mcntiuned  as  a  money  of  account  In  the  pns- 
sa;^  above  citol.  as  the  equivalent  of  the  He- 
brew shekel.  The  dtnariia,  or  Roman  pennv, 
as  well  as  the  Greek  drachm,  then  of  about  tfis 
same  weight  are  spoken  of  as  cnrrent  coins 
(Matt.  xiii.  15-31;  Lnko  xx.  19-35).  Of  cop- 
per coins,  the  farthinL>,  and  its  half,  the  mite, 
are  spoken  of.  and  these  probably  formed  the 
chief  native  currency.  The  proper  Jewish  series 
closes  with  the  money  of  tho  famous  Barkobab, 
who  headed  the  tevolt  in  the  dme  of  Hadrian. 
His  most  important  coiits  are  shekels,  of  which 
we  bere  engrave  one. 


Money-ohanRere  (Matt.  xxi.  I3;  Hark 

xi.  IS;  John  ii.  15).  According  to  Ex.  xxx. 
13-15,  every  Israelite  who  h»5  reached  or 
passed  the  age  of  twenty  must  pay  into  the 
sacred  treosary,  whenever  the  nation  was  nnm- 
bercd,  a  half-shekel  as  an  offbring  to  Jehovah. 
The  money-changers  whom  Christ,  for  their 
impiety,  avarice,  and  fraudulent  dealing,  ex- 
pelled from  tho  Temple,  wore  the  dealers  who 
supplied  halfnihekels,  for  sucli  a  premium  as 
they  might  be  able  to  exact,  to  the  Jews  from 
alt  parts  of  the  world,  who  assembled  at  Jeru- 
salem during  the  great  festivals,  and  were  re- 
quired to  pay  their  tribute  or  ransom  money 
in  the  Hebrew  coin.  The  word  Titant^-nK,  in 
Matt.  ;ixv.  37,  is  a  general  term  for  baokar  or 

Honth.     Tho    terms    for  "month"   and 

"  moon  "  have  the  same  close  connection  in  the 
Hebrew  laaguaite  as  in  our  own  and  in  tha 
Indo-Eoropcnn  languages  generally.  The  must 
important  point  in  connection  with  tho  month 
of  the  Hebrews  is  its  length,  and  the  mode 
by  which  it  was  cnlculai^.  The  diScoltiea 
attending  this  inquiry  are  considerable,  in  con- 
sequence of  tho  scantiness  of  the  data.  Tbongh 
it  may  fairly  be  presumed  from  the  terms  used 
that  the  month  originallT  corresponded  (o  a 
lunation,  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  tho  mere 
verbal  argument  to  prove  the  exact  length  of 
the  month  in  histoncol  times.  The  word  ap- 
pears even  in  tho  earliest  times  (o  have  passed 
mto  its  secondary  sense,  as  describing  a  period 
approaching  to  a  lunation  ;  for  in  Uen.  vii.  II, 
nil.  4,  where  we  first  meet  with  it,  equal 
periods  of  thirtj  days  aie  deaeribed,  the  im- 
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the  MvcDtBenth  dajs  of  the 
■eeood  and  the  leventh  moatlu  bdnsequd  to 
150  dajs  (Gen.  TiL  U,  TiiL  3,  4).  We  have 
therefore  in  this  instance  an  approximatiott  to 
the  folar  mcmth.  From  the  time  of  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Mosaic  law  downwaids,  the  month 
anpean  to  have  been  a  Innar  one.  The  cycle 
of  relieions  feasts,  coomMmcing  with  the  Paas- 
orer,  depended  not  simplj  on  the  month,  bat 
on  the  moon ;  the  I4th  of  Abib  was  coincident 
with  the  fill!  moon ;  and  the  new  moons  them- 
selves  were  the  occasions  of  rendar  festirals 
(Num.  X.  10,  xztiiL  11>14).  The  commence- 
ment of  the  month  was  genenllj  decided  by 
obsenration  of  the  new  moon,  which  may  m 
detected  about  forty  hoars  after  the  period  of 
its  oonjnnction  with  the  son.  According  to 
the  labbinical  rale,  however,  there  most  at  all 
times  have  been  a  little  uncertainty  beforehand 
as  to  the  exact  day  on  which  the  month  would 
begin ;  for  it  depended  not  only  on  the  appear- 
ance, but  on  the  announcement;  if  the  impor- 
tant word  Mehtddask  were  not  pronounced  until 
after  dark,  the  following  day  was  the  first  of  the 
month;  if  before  dark,  then  that  day  {Roth 
hoMk.  3,  §  1 ).  But  we  can  hardly  suppose  that 
such  a  strict  rule  of  observation  prevailed  in 
early  times,  nor  was  it  in  any  way  necessary : 
the  recorrence  of  the  new  moon  can  be  pre- 
dicted with  considerable  accuracy.  The  length 
of  the  month  by  observation  would  be  alternate- 
ly twenty-nine  and  thirty  days,  nor  was  it 
ulowed  by  the  Talmudists  that  a  month  should 
iall  short  of  the  former  or  exceed  the  latter 
number,  whatever  might  be  the  state  of  the 
weather.  The  usual  number  of  months  in  a 
year  was  twelve,  as  implied  in  I  K.  iv.  7;  1 
Chr.  xxvii.  1-15 ;  but  inasmuch  as  the  Hebrew 
months  coincided,  as  we  shall  presently  show, 
with  the  seasons,  it  follows  as  a  matter  of 
course  that  an  additional  month  must  have 
been  inserted  about  eveiy  third  year,  which 
would  bring  the  number  up  to  thirteen.  No 
notice,  however,  is  taken  of  this  month  in  the 
Bible.  In  the  modem  Jewish  calendar,  the 
intercalary  month  is  introdooed  seven  times  in 
eveiy  nineteen  years,  according  to  the  Metonic 
cycle,  which  was  adopted  by  the  Jews  about 
A.  D.  360.  The  usual  method  of  designating 
the  months  was  by  their  numerical  order,  e^. 
"  the  second  month  "  (Gen.  vii.  11),"  the  fourth 
month  "  (2  K.  xxv.  3) ;  and  this  was  generally 
retained  even  when  the  names  were  given,  e^. 
**  in  the  month  Zif,  which  is  the  second  month  " 
(1  K.  vi.  1),  "in  the  third  month,  that  is,  the 
month  Si  van"  (Esth.  viii.  9).  An  exception 
occurs,  however,  in  regard  to  Abib  in  the  early 

S^rtion  of  the  Bible  (Ex.  xiii.  4,  xxiii.  15; 
eut.  xvi.  1),  which  is  always  mentioned  by 
name  alone.  The  practice  of  the  writers  of 
the  post-Babylonian  period  in  this  respect 
varied:  Ezra,  Esther,  and  Zechariah  specify 
both  the  names  and  the  numerical  order ;  Nehe- 
miah  only  the  former ;  Daniel  and  Haggai  only 
the  latter.  The  names  of  the  months  belong  to 
two  distinct  periods :  in  the  first  place  we  have 
those  peculiar  to  the  period  of  Jewish  independ- 
ence, of  which  four  only,  even  including  Aibb, 
which  we  hardly  rej^ard  as  a  proper  name,  are 
mentioned :  viz.,  Abib,  in  which  the  Passover 
<bU  (Ex.  xiii.  4,  xxiii  15,  xxxiv.  18 ;  Deut.  xvi 


1 ),  ipd  wliidi  was  established  as  die  lint  oMiDtb 
in  coDunemofation  of  the  Exodns  (Ex.  ziL  S)  .• 
Zif,  the  second  month  (1  K.  vL  1,  87) ;  Bat 
the  eighth  (I  BL  vL  38);  and  Ethanim,  the 
seventh  (I  K.  viii  2).  In  die  second  place  we 
have  the  names  whidi  jirevailed  subaeqiientiT 
to  die  Babylonish  captivity;  of  theae  tbe  fot 
lowing  seven  appear  in  the  JB^hie: — Nisaa,  the 
first,  in  which  die  passovcr  was  held  (Nefa.  ii 
1;  £sd&.iu.  7);  Sivan, die  d&iid  (Esth.  viii 9 ; 
Bar.  i  8) ;  Elnl,  die  sixdi  (Ndi.  vi  15 ;  1  Mace 
xiv.  27) ;  Chislen,  the  ninth  (Kefa.  i  1 ;  Zech. 
vii  I ;  1  Maoc  i  54);  Tebeth,  dK  tenth  (Esth. 
ii  16) ;  Sebat,  the  derenth  (Zech.  i  7 ;  1  Maoc. 
xvi.  14) ;  and  Adar,  the  twelfth  (Esth.  iii  7, 
viii  12;  2  Maoc.  xv.  36).  The  names  of  the 
remaining  fk^t  occur  in  the  Talmnd  and  other 
works:  they  were  lyar,  the  second  (Tngum, 
2  Chr.  XXX.  2) ;  Tammuz,  the  fourth ;  Ab,  the 
fifth;  Tisri,  the  seventh;  and  Marcheshvan, 
theeighth.  The  name  of  the  intercalary  mondi 
was  Yeadar,  iJt.  the  additiom/d  Adar.  Sabse- 
ooendy  to  the  establishment  of  die  Syro-Maoe- 
donian  Empire,  die  use  of  the  Macedonian 
calendar  was  gradually  adopted  for  porposes 
of  literature  or  intereommunifation  with  other 
countries.  The  only  instance  in  which  the 
Macedonian  names  appear  in  the  Bible  is  in 
2  Maoc  xi.  30,  33,  38,  where  we  have  notice  of 
Xanthicns  in  combination  with  another  named 
Dioscorinthius  (ver.  21 ),  which  does  not  i^Jpear 
in  the  Macedonian  calendar.  It  is  most  probai 
ble  that  the  author  of  2  Maoc  or  a  copyist  was 
familiar  with  the  Cretan  calendar,  wnich  con* 
tained  a  month  named  Dioscurus,  holding  the 
same  place  in  the  calendar  as  the  ICacedonian 
Dystrus,  t.e.  immediately  before  XanthicaSt 
and  that  he  substituted  one  for  the  other.  The 
identifiontion  of  the  Jewish  months  with  our 
own  cannot  be  efiected  with  predaion  on  ac- 
count of  the  variations  diat  must  inevitably 
exist  between  the  lunar  and  the  solar  month. 
At  present,  Nisan  answers  to  Blarch,  but  in  ear> 
ly  times  it  coincided  with  April.  Zif  or  lyar 
would  correspond  with  May,  Sivan  with  June, 
Tammuz  with  J^»  Ab  with  August,  Elul 
with  September,  Ethanim  or  Tisri  with  Oc- 
tober, Bui  or  Mareheshvan  with  November, 
Chislcu  with  December,  Tebeth  with  January, 
Sebat  with  February,  and  Adar  with  March. 

Moon.  It  is  worthy  of  observation  that 
neither  of  the  terms  by  which  the  Hebrews  des- 
ignated the  moon  contains  any  reference  to  its 
office  or  essential  character:  they  simply  de- 
scribe it  by  the  accidental  quality  of  color ;  jfo- 
7^»:&  signi^ring  "pale,"  or  "ydlow,"  Ubmik, 
**  white/'  The  moon  held  an  important  place 
in  the  kingdom  of  nature  as  known  tt>  the  He- 
brews. In  the  history  of  the  creation  (Gen.  i 
14-16),  it  a^ppears  simultaneously  with  uie  sun, 
and  is  descrioed  in  terms  which  vokjAy  its  inde- 
pendence of  that  body  as  for  as  its  li^ht  is  oon- 
oemed.  Conjointly  with  tbe  sun,  it  was  ap- 
pointed "  for  signs  and  for  seasons,  and  for  dm 
and  years ; "  though  in  this  remct  it  exereised  a 
more  important  influence,  if,  by  the  *'  seasons," 
we  understand  the  great  religions  festivals  of 
the  Jews,  as  is  particularly  stated  in  Pft.  civ.  19, 
and  more  at  len|^  in  Ecclus.  xliii.  €,  7»  Be- 
sides this,  it  had  its  special  office  in  the  distri- 
bution of  light :  it  was  appointed  "  to  role  over 
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the  night,"  as  the  sun  over  the  day ;  and  thus 
the  appearance  of  the  two  founts  of  light  served 
"  to  divide  between  the  day  and  between  the 
night"  The  inferiority  of  its  light  is  occasion- 
ally noticed,  as  in  Gren.  i.  16,  in  Cant.  vi.  10, 
and  in  Is.  xxx.  26.  The  coldness  of  the  ni^ht- 
dews  is  prejudicial  to  the  health,  and  particu- 
larly to  the  eyes,  of  those  who  are  exposed  to  it, 
and  the  idea  expressed  in  Ps.  cxxi.  6  may  have 
referonce  to  the  general  or  the  particular  evil 
•ffjct.  The  worship  of  the  moon  was  exten- 
sively practised  by  the  nations  of  the  East,  and 
under  a  variety  of  aspects.  In  Egypt,  it  was 
honored  under  the  form  of  Isis,  and  was  one  of 
the  only  two  deities  which  commanded  the  rev- 
erence of  all  the  Egyptians.  In  Syria,  it  was 
represented  by  that  one  of  the  Ashtaroth,  snr- 
named  "  Kamaim,"  from  the  horns  of  the  cres- 
cent moon  bv  which  she  was  distinguished. 
There  are  indications  of  a  very  early  introduc- 
tion, into  the  countries  adjacent  to  Palestine,  of 
a  species  of  worship  distinct  from  any  that  we 
have  hitherto  noticed,  tnz.  of  the  direct  homage 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  snn,  moon,  and  stars, 
which  is  the  characteristic  of  Sabianism.  The 
first  notice  we  have  of  this  is  in  Job  (xxxi.  26, 
27);  and  it  is  observable  that  the  warning  of 
Moses  (Dent.  iv.  19)  is  directed  ag^nst  this 
nature-worship,  rather  than  against  the  form 
of  moon-worship,  which  the  Israelites  must 
have  witnessed  m  Egypt.  At  a  later  period, 
however,  the  worship  of  the  moon  in  its  grosser 
form  of  idol-worship  was  introduced  from  Syria. 
In  the  figurative  language  of  Scripture,  the 
moon  is  fi^qucntly  noticed  as  presaging  events 
of  the  greatest  importance  through  the  tempo- 
farv  or  permanent  withdrawal  of  its  light  (Is. 
xiii.  10;  Joel  ii.  91;  Matt.  xxiv.  29;  Biark 
xiii.  24). 

Moon;  New.    [New  Mook.] 

Moosi'as.  Apparently  the  same  as  Maa- 
SBiAH  4  (1  Esd.  ix.  31 ;  comp.  Ezr.  x.  30).    Ap. 

Mo'^rasthite,  the,  that  is,  the  native  of  a 
place  named  Moresheth.  It  occurs  twice 
(Jer.  xxvi.  18;  Mic.  i.  1),  each  time  as  the  de- 
scription of  the  prophet  Micah. 

Mor^decai,  the  deliverer,  under  Divine 
Providence,  of  the  Jews  from  the  destruction 
plotted  against  them  by  Haman  the  chief  min- 
ister of  Xerxes ;  the  insti tutor  of  the  Feast  of 
Furim.  He  was  a  Benjamite,  and  one  of  the 
captivity,  residing  in  Shushan.  From  the  time 
of  Esther  being  c^ueen,  he  was  one  of  those 
"  who  sat  in  the  king's  gate."  In  this  situa- 
tion, he  saved  the  king's  life  by  discoverinff  the 
conspiracy  of  two  of  the  eunuchs  to  kill  liim. 
When  the  decree  for  the  massacre  of  all  the 
Jews  in  the  empire  was  known,  it  was  at  his 
earnest  advice  and  exhortation  that  Esther  un- 
dertook the  perilous  task  of  interceding  with 
the  kin^  on  their  behalf.  Whether,  as  some 
think,  his  refusal  to  bow  before  Haman  arose 
from  religious  scruples,  as  if  such  salutation  as 
was  practised  in  Persia  were  akin  to  idolatry, 
or  whether,  as  seems  far  more  probable,  he  re- 
fused from  a  stem  unwillingness  as  a  Jew  to 
bow  before  an  Amalekite.  in  either  case  the  af- 
front put  by  him  upon  Haman  was  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  the  fatal  decree.  He,  however, 
and  Esther,  were  the  instruments,  in  the  hand 
of  God,  of  averting  the  threatened  ruin.    The 


incidents  of  his  history  are  too  well  known  to 
need  to  be  further  dwelt  upon.  It  will  be  more 
useful,  probably,  to  add  such  remarks  as  may 
tend  to  point  out  Mordecai's  place  in  sacred 
and  profane  history  respectively.  The  first 
thing  is  to  fix  his  date.  This  is  pointed  out 
with  great  particularity  by  the  writer  himself, 
not  only  by  the  years  of  the  king's  reign,  but 
by  his  own  genealogy  in  ch.  ii.  5,  6.  Three 
tnines  are  predicated  of  Mordecai :  (1 )  that  he 
lived  in  Shushan ;  (2)  that  his  name  was  Mor- 
decai, son  of  Jair,  son  of  Shimei,  son  of  Kish 
the  Benjamite  who  was  taken  captive  with  Je- 
hoiachin ;  (3)  that  he  brought  up  Esther.  This 
genealogy  does  then  fix  with  great  certainty  the 
age  of  Mordecai.  He  was  grea^grandson  of  a 
contemporary  of  Jehoiachin.  Now,  four  gene- 
rations cover  120  years;  and  120  years  from 
B.C.  599  bring  us  to  B.C.  479,  t.^.  to  the  6th 
year  of  the  reign  of  Xerxes.  And  now  it 
would  seem  both  possible  and  probable  that  the 
Mordecai  mentioned  in  the  duplicate  passage, 
Ezr.  ii.  2,  Neh.  vii .  7,  as  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  captives  who  retamed  fh>m  time  to  time 
from  Babylon  to  Judsea,  was  the  same  as  Mor- 
decai of  the  Book  of  Esther. 

As  regards  his  place  in  prqfiam  history,  the 
domestic  annals  of  the  reign  of  Xerxes  are  so 
scanty,  that  it  would  not  surprise  us  to  find  no 
mention  of  Mordecai.  But  theru  is  a  person 
named  by  Ctesias^  who  probabU  saw  the  very 
chronicles  of  the  lungs  of  Media  and  Persia 
referred  to  in  Esth.  x.  2,  whose  name  and  char- 
acter present  some  points  of  resemblance  with 
Mordecai,  viz.  Matacas,  or  Natacas,  whom  he 
describes  as  Xerxes'  chief  favorite,  and  the 
most  powerful  of  them  all.  He  relates  of  him, 
that  when  Xerxes,  after  his  return  from  Greece, 
had  commissioned  Megabyzus  to  go  and  plun- 
der the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  upon  his 
refusal,  he  sent  Matacas  the  eunuch  tv  insult 
the  god,  and  to  plunder  his  property,  which 
Matacas  did,  and  returned  to  Xerxes.  The 
known  hatred  of  Xerxes  to  idol-worship  makes 
his  selection  of  a  Jew  for  his  prime  minister 
very  probable ;  and  there  are  strong  points  of 
resemblance  in  what  is  thus  related  of  Matacas, 
and  what  we  know  from  Scripture  of  Mordecai. 
Again,  that  Mordecai  was,  what  Matucas  is  re- 
lated to  have  been,  a  eunuch,  seems  not  im- 
probable from  his  havins  neither  wife  nor  child, 
from  his  brining  up  his  cousin  Esther  in  his 
own  house,  nom  his  situation  in  the  king's 
gate,  from  his  access  to  the  court  of  the  wo- 
men, and  from  his  beine  raised  to  the  highest 
po^t  of  i>ower  by  the  xing,  which  we  know 
from  Persian  history  was  so  often  the  case  with 
the  king's  eunuchs.  The  most  plausible  etymol- 
ogy usually  given  for  the  name  Mordecai  is 
that  favored  by  Gesenius,  who  connects  it  with 
Mcrodach  the  Babylonian  idol,  called  Mardok 
in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions.  But  it  is  highly 
improbable  that  the  name  of  a  Babvlonian  idol 
should  have  been  given  to  him  under  the  Per- 
sian dynasty.  If  then  we  suppose  the  original 
fbrm  of  the  name  to  have  been  Matacai,  it 
would  easily  in  the  Chaldee  orthography  be* 
come  Mordecai. 

Mo'reh. — 1.  Thb  Plain,  or  Plains  (or, 
as  it  should  rather  be  rendered,  the  Oak  or. 
Oaks),  or  Morbh.    The  Oak  of  Moreh  was 
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tbe  first-feoorded  haltin^pUee  of  Abrun  after 
his  en  trance  into  the  land  of  Canaan  (Gen  xii. 
6).  It  was  at  the  " place  of  Shechem  (xii.  6), 
close  to  the  moantains  of  Ebal  and  Gerizim 
(Dent  xi.  30).  There  is  reason  for  believ- 
ing that  this  place,  the  scene  of  so  important 
an  occurrence  in  Abram's  early  residence  in  . 
Canaan,  may  have  been  also  that  of  one  even  ' 
more  important, — the  crisis  of  his  later  life,  the  ' 
offering  of  Isaac,  on  a  mountain  in  '*  the  land 
of  Moriah."'  Whether  the  Oaks  of  Moreh 
had  any  connection  with  —  2.  The  Hill  of 
MoREU,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  Midiaiiites 
and  Amalekites  were  encamped  before  Gideon's  ' 
attack  upon  them  (Judg.  vii.  I ),  seems,  to  say 
the  least,  most  uncertain.  Copious  as  are  the 
details  furnished  of  thut  g^reat  event  of  Jewish 
history,  those  which  enable  us  to  judge  of  its 
precise  situation  are  vcr]^  scanty.  But  a  com- 
parison of  Judg.  vi.  33  with  vii.  I  makes  it  evi- 
dent that  it  lay  in  the  Valley  of  Jczreel,  rather 
on  the  north  side  of  the  valley,  and  north  alao 
of  the  eminence  on  which  Gideon's  little  band 
of  heroes  was  clustered.  These  conditions  are 
most  accurately  fulfilled  if  we  assume  Jdtd  ed- 
Duhf,  the  "Little  Hcrmon"  of  the  modem 
travellers,  to  be  Moreh,  the  Ain-Jalood  to  be 
the  spring  of  Uarod,  and  Gideon's  position  to 
have  been  on  the  north-east  slope  of  JeM 
Fukua  (Mount  Gilboa),  between  the  village  of 
Nuris  and  the  last-mentioned  spring. 

Moreah'eth-Gklth}  a  place  named  by  the 
prophet  Micah  only  (Mic  i.  14),  in  company 
with  Lachish,  Achzib,  Alareshah,  and  other 
towns  of  the  lowland  district  of  Judah.  Micah 
was  himself  the  native  of  a  place  called  More- 
sheth.  Ensebius  and  Jerome,  m  the  Onomtuticon, 
describe  Morasthi  as  a  moderate-sized  village 
near  Eleutheropolis,  to  the  east.  Supposing 
Beil'jibrin  to  be  Eleutheropolis,  no  traces  of  the 
name  of  Moresheth-Gath  nave  been  yet  discov- 
ered in  this  direction. 

Mori'ali.  1.  The  Land  of  Moriah. 
On  "one  of  the  mountains"  in  this  district 
took  place  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac  (Gen.  xxii.  2). 
What  the  name  of  the  mountain  was  we  are 
not  told ;  but  it  was  a  conspicuous  one,  visible 
from  "  afar  off"  (ver.  4).  X^or  does  die  narra- 
tive afford  any  data  for  ascertaining  its  posi- 
tion. After  the  deliverance  of  Isaac,  Abraham, 
with  a  play  on  the  name  of  Moriah  impossible 
to  convey  in  English,  called  the  spot  Jchovah- 
jireh,  "Jehovah  sees"  (i.e. provides) ;  and  thus 
originated  a  proverb  referring  to  the  providen- 
tial and  opportune  interference  of  God.  "  In 
the  mount  of  JehoviUi,  He  will  be  seen."  It  is 
most  natural  to  take  the  "  land  of  Moriah  "  as 
the  same  district  with  that  in  which  the  "  Oak 
(A.  V.  "  Plain  ")  of  Moreh  "  was  situated,  and 
not  as  that  which  contains  Jerusalem,  as  the 
modem  tradition,  which  would  identify  the 
Moriah  of  Gen.  xxii.  and  that  of  2  Chr.'iii.  1, 
affirms."  *  —  2.  Mount  Moriah.  The  name 
ascribed,  in  2  Chr.  iii.  I  only,  to  the  eminence 
on  which  Solomon  built  the  Temple ;  "  where 
He  appeared  to  David  his  father,  in  a  place 
which  David  prepared  in  the  threshing-floor  of 
Araunah  the  Jebusite."  From  the  mention 
of  Araanab,  the  inference  is  natural  that  the 

>  See  note  on  nesct  eolnmn. 


"  appearanee  "  allnded  to  occurred  at  the  time 
of  the  pnnrhase  of  the  threshing-floor  by  David, 
and  his  erection  theivon  of  the  altar  (2  ^Mm 
xxiv. ;  1  Chr.  xxi.).  But  it  will  be  olwincd 
that  nothing  is  said  in  the  namitives  ol  that 
event  of  any  "appearance"  ofJihovah.  A 
tradition  which  first  appears  in  a  definite  ^^hape 
in  Josephus,  and  is  now  almost  universallv 
accepted,  asserts  that  tbe  **  Mount  Moriah"  of 
the  Chronicles  is  identical  with  tlie  **  luoun- 
tain  "  in  '*  the  bnd  of  Moriah  "  of  Gcne>is, 
and  that  the  spot  on  whi<-h  Jc  hovali  ap]H:an.d 
to  David,  and  on  which  the  Temple  was  built, 
was  the  very  spot  of  the  sacrifice  of  I^anc.  Cut 
the  single  occurrence  of  the  name  in  this  une 
passage  of  Chronicles  is  mi  rely  not  mou^h  to 
establish  a  coincidence,  which  if  wc  con>i(Ur  it 
is  little  short  of  minu-nlous.  Kxicpt  in  tl'.e 
case  of  Salem,  and  that  is  by  no  mians  aMrcr- 
tainctl,  tl)e  name  of  Abniham  docs  nut  apjicar 
once  in  connection  with  Jerusalem  or  the  later 
roval  or  ecclesiastical  glories  of  Israel.  Jeru- 
salem lies  out  of  the  path  of  tlic  patriarchs, 
and  has  no  part  in  the  history  of  Israel  till  the 
establishment  of  the  monan  hy.  But  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  Jerusalem  is  incompatible  with  the 
cireumstances  of  the  narrative  of  Gen.  xxii. 
To  name  only  two  instances  —  (1.)  The  Tem- 
ple mount  cannot  be  spoken  of  as  a  conspicuous 
eminence.  It  is  not  visible  till  the  traveller  is 
close  upon  it  at  tlie  southern  edge  of  the  Valley 
of  Hinnom,  from  whence  he  looks  down  vijon 
it  as  on  a  lower  eminence.  (2.)  If  Salem  was 
Jerusalem,  then  tlie  trial  of  Abraham's  hiiih, 
instead  of  taking  place  in  the  lonely  and  deso- 
late spot  implietl  uy  the  narrative,  whcie  not 
even  fire  was  to  be  obtained,  and  where  no  help 
but  that  of  the  Almighty  was  ni^li,  actually 
took  place  under  tlie  very  walls  of  the  city  of 
Melchizedek.  But  while  tliere  is  no  trace, 
except  in  the  single  passage  quoted,  of  Moriah 
being  attached  to  any  part  of  Jenisalem ;  on 
the  other  hand,  in  the  slijrhtlv  different  form  of 
MoBEH,  it  did  exist  attached  to  the  town  and 
the  neighl)orhood  of  Shechem,  the  s|iot  of 
Abram*s  first  residence  in  Palestine.' 

Mortar.  The  simplest  and  prolmbly  most 
ancient  method  of  preparing  com  for  food  was 
b^  pounding  it  between  two  stones.  Conve- 
nience suggested  that  the  lower  of  the   two 

^  This  reA»oning  is  not  quite  conclUKive.  T«i  the 
diljeetion  that  tlx*  Tt^niple  moaui  Is  noi  a  foiifrpicu* 
CUB  emiuenoe.  It  is  sufficient  tu  reply.  tli«tt  (>ei .  xxii. 
does  not  require  it  to  Ih*  such .  Tt -  tlie  o^  Ject iou  i liat 
Abraham's  trial  muft  iiav**  taki'it  pluoi*  **  aiidrr  the 
very  walls  of  MelehizedekV  diy,**  Um>  anRwer  i«, 
Meleliizedck's  rity  wast  thai  nieiitiuiied  Heb.  xl.  10, 
**  whose  builder  and  nialceriH  liod.** 

Jerusalem  wii««  not  In  exiftoim*  till  sfter  Abra- 
ham'sday.  ami  weare  exprwul)  told  ( lilxek.  x%i.  i-4} 
tliat,  when  fln^t  founded,  i.  wm>  an  uuc«eaii  aitd  idol- 
atronxeity.  Itsnnnie  wa5  Jebu.t.  TIh*  iiahk*  Jera- 
mlem  wns  not  aiveii  till  iIm-  ageol  Lhivuland  >olo- 
roon.  Wherever  it  npjiearM  In  ll»o  text  prwr  to  ilwt 
time,  it  liaj<  b^en  subHtituted  for  Jebu»  b>  orpyl^ts 
siDce  the  davH  of  Solomon. 

The  di*!tiini  of  Go*!  in  commnndinir  the  parrifice 
of  Inaac  i\'Ms  to  in<4tlrire  a  most  vivid  t\pe  of  tlie 
one  great  rarriHce  of  Clirixt.  Uuw  approprhite. 
then,  that  Abraham  should  tie  directed  to  tlie  vrry 
upot  on  which  the  Temple  afterward^  stood,  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  which  the  cronH  was  erected  I  l'h« 
accidental  similarity,  of  the  names  Moreh  aad  >io> 
rixh  is  of  little  weight.  Tlie  tradition  of  fb<>  Jew- 
liih  Charoh,  and  tlie  ontveraal  heliefof  ChriMeudom, 
on  such  a  poinc  as  this,  are  likely  to  be  right. — £o 
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•tones  shoald  be  hollowed,  that  the  com  might 
not  escape,  and  that  the  upper  should  be  shaped 
so  as  to  be  convenient  for  holding.  The  pestle 
and  mortar  must  have  existed  from  a  very 
early  period.  The  Israelites  in  the  desert 
appear  to  have  possessed  mortars  and  hand- 
mills  among  their  necessary  domestic  utensils. 
When  the  manna  fell,  they  gathered  it,  and 
either  ground  it  in  the  mill,  or  pounded  it  in 
the  mortar  (Hcb.  meddcdh),  till  it  was  fit  for 
use  (Num.  xi.  8).  So  in  the  present  day,  stone 
mortars  are  used  by  the  Arabs  to  pound  wheat 
for  their  national  dish  kibbtf.  Another  word 
mactesh  (Pro v.  xxvii.  22),  probably  denotes  a 
mortar  of  a  larger  kind  m  which  corn  was 
pounded.  **  Though  thou  bray  the  fool  in  the 
mortar  among  the  bruised  com  with  the  pestle, 
yet  will  not  his  folly  depart  from  him."  Com 
maj'  bo  reparated  from  its  husk,  and  all  its  good 
pro|)erties  preserved,  by  such  an  operation  ;  but 
the  focil's  folly  is  so  essential  a  part  of  himself, 
that  no  analogous  process  can  remove  it  from 
him  Such  seems  the  natural  interpretation 
of  f  his  remarkable  proverb.  The  language  is 
intentioniilly  exaggerated,  and  there  is  no  ne- 
cessity for  supposing  an  allusion  to  a  mode  of 
Snnishment  by  which  criminals  were  put  to 
eath,  by  being  pounded  in  a  mortar.  A  cus- 
tom of  this  kind  existed  among  the  Turks,  but 
there  is  no  distinct  trace  of  it  among  the  He- 
brews. Such,  however,  is  supposed  to  be  the 
reference  in  the  proverb  by  Mr.  Roberts,  who 
illustrates  it  from  his  Indian  experience. 

Morter  (Gen.  xi.  3;  Ex.  i.  14;  Lev.  xiv. 
42,  45 ;  Is.  xli.  25 ;  £z.  xiii.  10,  II,  14, 15,  xxii. 
23;  Nah.  iii.  14).  The  various  compacting 
substances  used  in  Oriental  buildings  appear 
to  be  —  1 .  bitumen,  as  in  the  Babylonian  struc- 
tures ;  2.  common  mud  or  moistened  clay ;  3.  a 
very  firm  cement  compounded  of  sand,  ashes, 
and  lime,  in  the  proportions  respectively  of  1, 
9.,  3,  well  pounded,  sometimes  mixed  and  some- 
times coated  with  oil,  so  as  to  form  a  surface 
almost  impenetrable  to  wet  or  the  weather.  In 
Assyrian  and  also  Egyptian  brick  buildings 
stubble  or  straw,  as  hair  or  wool  among  our- 
selves, was  added  to  increase  the  tenacity. 

Mo'aerah|  Deut.  x.  6,  apparently^  the  same 
as  Moserotn,  Num.  xxxiii.  30,  its  plural 
form,  the  name  of  a  place  near  Mount  Hor. 
Hengstenberg  thinks  it  lay  in  the  Arabah, 
where  that  mountain  overhangs  it  Burck- 
hardt  suggests  that  possibly  Wc3(f  Mousa,  near 
Petra  and  Mount  Hor,  may  contain  a  corrup- 
tion of  Mosera.    This  does  not  seem  likely. 

Moses  (Heb.  ilfdflAM  »  "drawn"),  the 
le^lator  of  the  Jewish  people,  and  in  a  cer- 
tain sense  the  founder  of  the  Jewish  religion. 
His  birth  and  education.  The  immediate  pedi- 
gree of  Moses  is  as  follows  :  — 
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The  fact  that  he  was  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  no 
doubt  contributed  to  the  selection  of  that  tribe 
as  the  sacred  caste.  The  story  of  his  birch  is 
thoroughly  Egyptian  in  its  scene.  The  beauty 
of  the  new-born  babe  induced  the  mother  to 
make  extraordinary  efforts  for  its  preservation 
fram  the  general  destruction  of  the  male  chil- 
dren of  £rael.  For  three  months,  the  child 
was  concealed  in  the  house.  Then  his  mother 
placed  him  in  a  small  boat  or  basket  of  papy- 
rus, closed  against  the  water  by  bitumen.  This 
was  placed  among  the  aquatic  vegetation  by 
the  side  of  one  of  the  canals  of  the  Nile.  The 
mother  departed  as  if  unable  to  bear  the  sighL 
The  sister  lingered  to  watch  her  brother's  fate. 
The  Egyptian  princess  came  down,  after  the 
Homeric  simplicity  of  the  age,  to  bathe  in  the 
sacred  river.  Her  attendant  slaves  followed 
her.  She  saw  the  basket  in  the  flags,  and  de- 
spatched divers  after  it  The  divers,  or  one  of 
tne  female  slaves,  brought  it  It  was  opened, 
and  the  cry  of  the  child  moved  the  princess  to 
compassion.  She  determined  to  rear  it  as  her 
own.  The  sister  was  at  hand  to  recommend  a 
Hebrew  nurse.  The  child  was  brought  up  as 
the  princess's  son,  and  the  memory  of  the  inci- 
dent was  long  cherished  in  the  name  given  to 
the  foundling  of  the  water's  side  —  whether 
according  to  its  Hebrew  or  Egyptian  form. 
Its  Hebrew  form  is  Mdsheh,  from  Sfdshdh^  "  to 
draw  out "  —  "  because  I  have  drawn  him  out 
of  the  water."  But  this  is  probably  the  He> 
brew  form  given  to  a  foreign  word.  In  Coptic, 
tno  s=  water,  and  ushe  =  saved.  This  is  the 
explanation  given  by  Josephus.  The  child  was 
adopted  by  tne  princess. 

From  this  time  for  many  years,  Moses  must 
be  considered  as  an  Egyptian.  In  the  Penta- 
teuch, this  period  is  a  blank ;  but  in  the  N.  T  he 
is  represented  as  "  educated  in  all  the  wisdom 
of  tne  Egyptians,"  and  as  "  mighty  in  words 
and  deeds  (Acts  vii.  22).  But  the  time  at 
last  arrived  when  he  was  resolved  to  reclaim 
his  nationality  (Heb.  xi.  24-26).  Seeing  an 
Israelite  suffering  the  bastinado  from  an  Egyp- 
tian, and  thinkin«^  that  they  were  alone,  he  slew 
the  Egyptian,  and  buried  the  corpse  in  the  sand. 
The  fire  of  patriotism  which  thus  turned  him 
into  a  deliverer  from  the  oppressors  turns  him 
into  the  peace-maker  of  tne  oppressed.  It  is 
characteristic  of  the  faithfulness  of  the  Jew- 
ish records  that  his  flight  is  there  occasioned 
rather  by  the  malignity  of  his  countrymen  than 
by  the  enmity  of  the  Egyptians.  He  fled  into 
Midian.  Beyond  the  fact  that  it  was  in  or 
near  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai,  its  precise  situation 
is  unknown.  There  was  a  .amous  well  ("  the 
well,"  Ex.  ii.  15)  surrounded  bv  tanks  for  the 
watering  of  the  flocks  of  the  l^douin  herds- 
men. By  this  well,  the  fugitive  seated  himself, 
and  watched  the  gathering  of  the  sheep.  There 
were  the  Arabian  shepherds,  and  tnere  were 
also  seven  maidens,  whom  the  shepherds  rudely 
drove  away  from  the  water.  The  chivalrous 
spirit  which  had  already  broken  forth  in  behalf 
of  his  oppressed  countrymen  broke  forth  again 
in  behair  of  the  distressed  maidens.  They  re- 
turned unusually  soon  to  their  father,  and  told 
him  of  their  adventure.  Moses,  who  up  to  this 
time  had  been  "an  Egyptian"  (Ex.  ii.  19), 
now  became  for  forty  years  (Acts  vii.  80)  ao 
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Arabian.  He  married  Zipporah,  daughter  of 
bis  host,  to  wbom  he  also  became  the  slave  and 
shepherd  (Ex.  ii.  21,  iii.  1). 

But  the  chief  effect  of  Uiis  stay  in  Arabia  is 
on  Moses  himself.  It  was  in  the  seclusion  and 
•implidty  of  his  shepherd-life  that  he  received 
his  call  as  a  prophet.  The  traditional  scene  of 
this  great  event  is  in  the  Valley  of  Shoayb,  or 
Ilobab,  on  the  N.  side  of  Jebel  Musa.  The 
original  indications  are  too  slight  to  enable  us 
to  tix  the  spot  with  any  certainty.  It  was  at 
*'  the  back  of  the  wilderness  "  at  Horeb  (Ex. 
iii.  1),  "the  mountain  of  God."  Upon  the 
mountain  was  a  well-known  acacia,  the  tliom- 
tree  of  the  desert,  spreading  out  its  tangled 
branches  thick  set  with  white  thorn,  over  the 
rocky  ground.  It  was  this  tree  which  became 
the  symbol  of  the  Divine  Presence :  a  flame  of 
fire  in  the  midst  of  it,  in  which  the  dry  branches 
would  naturally  have  crackled  and  burnt  in  a 
moment,  but  which  played  around  it  without 
consuming  it.  The  rocky  ground  at  once  be- 
came "  holy,"  and  the  shepherd's  sandal  was  to 
be  taken  off  no  less  than  on  the  threshold  of  a 
palace  or  a  temple.  The  call  or  revelation  was 
twofold — I.  The  declaration  of  the  Sacred 
Name  expresses  the  eternal  self-existence  of  the 
One  God.  2.  The  mission  was  given  to  Moses 
to  deliver  his  people.  The  two  signs  are  char- 
acteristic, the  one  of  his  past  Egyptian  life,  the 
other  of  his  active  shepherd  lire.  In  the  rush 
of  leprosy  into  his  hand  is  the  link  between 
him  and  the  people  whom  the  Egyptians  called 
a  nation  of  lepers.  In  the  transformation  of 
his  shepherd's  staff  is  the  glorification  of  the 
simple  pastoral  life,  of  which  that  staff  was  the 
symool,  into  the  great  career  which  lay  be- 
fore it. 

He  retnms  to  Egypt  from  his  exile.  His 
Arabian  wife  and  her  two  infant  sons  are  with 
him.  She  is  seated  with  them  on  the  ass.  He 
apparently  walks  by  their  side  with  his  shep- 
herd's sta?f.  On  the  journey  back  to  Egypt,  a 
mvstenous  incident  occurred  in  the  family. 
The  most  probable  explanation  seems  to  w, 
that,  at  the  caravanserai,  cither  Moses  or  Ger- 
shom  was  struck  with  what  seemed  to  be  a 
mortal  illness.  In  some  way,  this  illness  was 
connected  by  Zipporah  with  iJie  fact  that  her 
son  had  not  been  circumcised.  She  instantly 
performed  the  rite,  and  threw  the  sharp  instru- 
ment, stained  with  the  fresh  blood,  at  the  feet 
of  her  husband,  exclaiming,  in  the  agony  of  a 
mother's  anxiety  for  the  life  of  her  child,  *'  A 
bloody  husband  thou  art,  to  cause  the  death  of 
my  son."  Then,  when  the  recovery  from  the 
illness  took  place,  she  exclaims  again,  **  A 
bloody  husband  still  thou  art,  but  not  so  as 
to  cause  the  child's  death,  but  only  to  bring 
about  bis  circumcision."  It  would  seem  to 
have  been  in  consequence  of  this  event,  what- 
ever it  was,  that  the  wife  and  her  children  were 
sent  back  to  Jethro,  and  remained  with  him  till 
Moses  joined  them  at  Rephidim  (Ex.  xviii. 
2-6). 

After  this  parting  he  advanced  into  the  des- 
ert, and,  at  the  same  spot  where  he  had  had  his 
vision,  encountered  Aaron  (Ex.  iv.  27).  From 
that  meeting  and  co-operation  we  have  the  first 
distinct  indication  of  his  personal  appearance 
and  character.    But  beyond  the  slight  glance 


at  his  infimtine  beauty,  no  hint  of  this  gruMl 
personality  is  given  in  the  Bible.    What  is  de^ 
scribed  is  ratl^r  the  reverse.     The  only  point 
there  brought  out  is  a  singular  and  unlooked-for 
infirmitv.     "  I  am  slow  of  speech  and  of  a  sJow 
tongue.      In  the  solution  of  this  difficult  which 
Moses  ofiers,  we  read  both  the  disinterestedness, 
which  is  the  most  distinct  trait  of  his  personal 
cliaracter,  and  the  future  relation  of  the  two 
brothers.    Aaron  spoke  and  acted  for  Moses, 
and  was  the  permanent  inheritor  of  the  sacred 
staff  of  power.    But  Moses  was  the  inspiring 
soul  behind.      The  history  of  Moses  hence- 
forth is  the  history  of  Israel  for  forty  years.    It 
is  important  to  trace  his  relation  to  his  imme- 
diate circle  of  followers.    In  the  Exodus,  be 
takes  the  decisive  lead  on  the  night  of  tbo 
flight.     Up  to  that  point,  he  and  Aaron  ap- 
pear almost  on  an  ec|uality.    But  after  that, 
Moses  is  usually  mentioned  alone.    Aaron  still 
held  the  second  place.    Another,  neariy  eqnal 
to  Aaron,  is  Hur,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.    Mib- 
lAM  always  held  the  independent  position  to 
which  her  a^  entitled  her.    Her  part  was  to 
supply  the  voice  and  song  to  her  brother's  pro- 
phetic power.    But  Moses  is  incontestably  the 
chief  personage  of  the  history,  in  a  scn^e  in 
which  no  one  else  is  described  before  or  since. 
He  was  led  into  a  closer  communion  with  the 
invisible  world  than  was  vouchsafed   to  anj- 
other  in  the  O.  T.    There  are  two  main  char^ 
acters  in  which  he  appears,  as  a  leader,  and  as 
a  prophet,     (a.)  As  a  leader,  his  life  divides 
itself  mto  the  three  epochs,  —  of  the  march  to 
Sinai,  the  march  fh>m  Sinai  to  Eadesh,  and 
the  conquest  of  the  trans-Jordanic  kingdoms. 
Of  his  natural  gifts  in  this  capacity,  we  have 
but  few  means  of  judging.    The  two'main  diffi- 
culties which  he  encountered  were  the  reluctance 
of  the  people  to  submit  to  his  guidance,  and 
the  impracticable  nature  of  the  country  which 
they  had  to    traverse.     The    incidents  with 
which    his    name    was    especially  connected 
both  in  the  sacred  narrative,  and  in  the  Jew- 
ish, Arabian,  and    heathen    traditions,  were 
those  of  supplying  water  when  most  wanted. 
In  the  Pentateuch,  these  supplies  of  water  take 
place  at  Marah,  at  Horeb,  at  Kadesh,  and  in 
the  land  of  Moab.    Of  the  three  first  of  these 
incidents,  traditional  sites,  bearing  his  name, 
are  shown  in  the  desert  at  the  present  day, 
though  most  of  them  are  rejected  by  modem 
traveUers.    The  route  through  the  wilderness 
is  described  as  having  been  made  under  his 
guidance.    The  particular  spot  of  the  encamp- 
ment is  fixed  by  the  cloudy  pillar.    But  the  cu- 
rection  of  the  people  first  to  the  Bed  Sea,  and 
then  to  Mount  Sinai,  is  communicated  throug^h 
Moses,  or  given  by  him. 

On  approaching  Palestine,  the  office  of  the 
leader  becomes  blended  with  that  of  the  general 
or  the  conqueror.  By  Moses,  the  spies  were 
sent  to  explore  the  country.  Against  hb  ad- 
vice took  place  the  first  disastrous  battle  m% 
Hormah.  To  his  guidance  is  ascribed  the  cir- 
cuitous route  by  which  the  nation  approached 
Palestine  from  tne  east,  and  to  his  ^neralship 
the  two  successful  campaigns  in  which  Sihok 
and  Og  were  defeated.  The  narrative  is  told 
so  shortly,  that  we  are  in  danger  of  fofgetting 
that,  at  Uiis  last  stage  of  his  Hie,  Moses  mnsc 
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haiwe  been  as  much  a  conqaeror  and  Tictori- 
ons  soldier  as  Joshua.  (6.)  His  character  as  a 
prophet  iS|  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  more 
distmctl/  brought  out  He  is  the  first  as  he  is 
the  greatest  example  of  a  prophet  in  the  O.  T. 
In  a  certain  sense,  he  app^uv  as  the  centre  of 
a  prophetic  circle,  now  tor  the  first  time  named. 
His  brother  and  sister  were  both  endowed  with 
prophetic  gifts.  The  seyentv  elders,  and  Eldad 
and  MedaS  also,  all  "  propnesied "  (Num.  xi. 
25-27).  But  Moses  rose  high  above  all  these. 
With  him  the  divine  revelations  were  made, 
"  mouth  to  mouth,  even  apparently,  and  not  in 
■dark  speeches,  and  the  similitude  of  JsHOTAn 
shall  he  behold  "  (Num.  xii.  8).  Of  the  espe- 
cial modes  of  this  more  direct  communication, 
four  great  examples  are  given,  corresponding 
to  four  critical  epochs  inliis  historical  career. 
(!•)  The  appearance  of  the  Divine  Presence  in 
the  flaming  acacia-tree  has  been  already  noticed. 
No  form  is  described.  "  The  An^l,"  or  "  Mes- 
senger," is  spoken  of  as  being  "  m  the  flame  " 
(Ex.  iii.  2-6).  (2.)  In  the  giving  of  the  Law 
rrom  Mount  Sinai,  the  outward  form  of  the 
revelation  was  a  thick  darkness  as  of  a  thun- 
der-cloud, out  of  which  proceeded  a  voice  (Ex. 
xix.  19,  XX.  21 1.  The  revelation  on  this  occa- 
sion was  especially  of  the  name  of  Jehotah. 
On  two  occasions  ho  is  described  as  having 
penetrated  within  the  darkness,  and  remained 
there  successively,  for  two  periods  of  forty 
days,  of  which  the  second  was  spent  in  ab- 
solute seclusion  and  fasting  (Ex.  xxiv.  18, 
xxxiv.  28).  (3.)  It  was  nearly  at  the  close 
of  those  communications  in  the  mountains 
4>f  Sinai  that  an  especial  revelation  was  made 
to  him  personally.  In  the  despondency  pro- 
duced by  the  apostasy  of  the  molten  calf, 
he  besou^t  Jbhoyah  to  show  him  ^*  His 
^lory."  The  divine  answer  announced  that 
an  actual  vision  of  God  was  impossible. 
**  Thou  canst  not  see  my  face ;  for  there  shall 
no  man  see  my  face  ana  live."  He  was  com- 
manded to  hew  two  blocks  of  stone,  like  those 
which  he  had  destroyed.  He  was  to  come  ab- 
solutely alone.  He  took  his  place  on  a  well- 
known  or  prominent  rock  (**  the  rock")  (xxxiii. 
21).  The  cloud  passed  by  (xxxiii.  22,  xxxiv. 
5).  A  voice  proclaimed  the  two  immutable 
Attributes  of  God,  —  Justice  and  Love,  —  in 
words  which  became  part  of  the  religious  creed 
jf  Israel  and  of  the  world  (xxxiv.  6,  7j.  (4.) 
The  fourth  mode  of  divine  manifestation  was 
ihat  which  is  described  as  commencing  at  this 
juncture,  and  which  continued  with  more  or  less 
;ontinuity  through  the  rest  of  his  career. 

Immediate!  V  tatar  the  catastrophe  of  the  wor- 
ship of  the  calf,  and  apparently  m  consequence 
of  It,  Moses  removed  the  chief  tent  outside  the 
eamp,  and  invested  it  with  a  sacred  character 
under  the  name  of  "  the  Tent  or  Tabernacle  of 
the  congregation  "  (xxxiii.  7).  This  tent  became 
henceforth  the  chief  scene  of  his  communica- 
tions with  God.  It  was  during  these  communi- 
cations that  a  peculiarity  is  mentioned  which  ap- 
parently had  not  been  seen  before.  It  was  on  his 
final  descent  from  Mount  Sinai,  after  his  sec- 
ond long  seclusion,  that  a  splendor  shone  on  his 
face,  as  if  from  the  glory  of  the  Divine  Pres- 
ence. There  is  another  form  of  the  prophetic 
^ift,  in  which  Moses  more  nearly  resembles  the 
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latiBT  prophets.  It  is  clear  that  the  prophetical 
office,  as  represented  in  the  history  of  Moses, 
included  the  poetical  form  of  composition  which 
characterizes  the  Jewish  prophecy  generally. 
These  poetical  utterances,  whether  connected 
with  Moses  by  ascription  or  by  actual  author- 
ship, enter  so  laigely  into  the  full  biblical  con- 
ception of  his  character,  that  thepr  must  be  here 
mentioned.  1.  "The  sons  which  Moses  and 
the  children  of  Israel  sung^'  (after  the  passage 
of  the  Red  Sea,  Ex.  xv.  1-19).  2.  A  fragment 
of  a  war-song  against  Amalek  (Ex.  xvh.  16). 
3.  A  fragment  of  a  lyrical  burst  of  indignation 
(Ex.  xxxii.  18).  4.  Probably,  either  fh>m  him 
or  his  immediate  prophetic  followers,  the  frag- 
ments of  war-sones  in  Num.  xxi.  14, 15, 27-30, 
preserved  in  the  "book  of  the  wars  of  Jehovah," 
Num.  xxi.  14 ;  and  the  address  to  the  well,  xxi 
16,17,18.  5.  The  Song  of  Moses  (Deut.xxxiL 
1-43),  setting  forth  the  greatness  and  the  fail- 
ings of  Israd.  6.  The  blessing  of  Moses  on  the 
tribes  (Dent,  xxxiii.  1-29).  7.  The  90th  Psalm, 
"  A  prayer  of  Mose^,  the  man  of  God."  The 
title,  like  all  the  titles  of  the  psalms,  is  of 
doubtful  authority,  and  the  psaim  has  often 
been  referred  to  a  later  author.  How  far  the 
gradual  development  of  these  revelations  or 
prophetic  utterances  had  any  connection  with 
nis  own  character  and  history,  the  materials 
are  not  such  as  to  justify  any  decisive  judg^ 
ment.  His  Egyptian  education  must,  on  the 
one  hand,  have  supplied  him  with  much  of  the 
ritual  of  the  Isradite  worship.  The  coinci- 
dences between  the  arrangements  of  the  priest* 
hood,  the  dress,  the  sacrifices,  the  ark.  ^n  the 
two  countries,  are  decisive.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  proclamation  of  the  Unity  of  God  implies 
distinct  antagonism,  almost  a  conscious  recoil 
against  the  Egyptian  system.  And  the  absence 
of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  proves  at  least 
a  remarkable  independence  of  the  Egyptian 
theology,  in  which  that  great  doctrine  held  so 
prominent  a  place. 

The  prophetic  office  of  Moses  can  only  bo 
fully  consioered  in  connection  with  his  wnolo 
character  and  appearance  (Hos.  xii.  13).  Ho 
was  in  a  sense  peculiar  to  himself  the  fbnnder 
and  representative  of  his  peopU .  And  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  complete  i6entificauon  of 
himself  with  his  nation  is  the  only  strong  per- 
sonal trait  which  we  are  able  to  gather  firom  his 
history  (Num.  xii.  3).  The  wori  "meek"  is 
hardly  an  adequate  reading  oi'  the  Hebrew 
term,  which  should  be  rather  "  much  enduring." 
It  represents  what  we  should  now  designate  oy 
the  word  "  disinterested."  All  that  is  told  of 
him  indicates  a  withdrawal  of  himself,  a  pref- 
erence of  the  cause  of  his  nation  to  his  own 
interests,  which  makes  him  the  most  complete 
example  of  Jewish  patriotism.  In  exact  con- 
formity with  his  life  is  the  account  of  his  end. 
The  Book  of  Deuteronomy  describes  and  is 
the  long  lost  farewell  of  the  prophet  to  his 
people.  It  takes  place  on  the  nrst  day  of  the 
eleventh  month  of^the  fortieth  year  of  the  wan- 
derings, in  the  plains  of  Moab  (Deut.  i.  3,  5). 
He  is  described  as  120  years  of^  age,  but  wiUi 
his  sight  and  his  freshness  of  strength  un- 
abated (Deut.  xxxiv.  7).  The  address  m>m  ch. 
i.  to  ch.  XXX.  contains  the  recapitulation  of  the 
Law.    JoshuA  is  then  appointed  his  successor. 
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The  Law  is  written  out,  and  ordered  to  be  de- 
posited in  the  Ark  (ch.  xxxi.).  The  song  and 
the  blessing  of  the  tribes  conclude  the  farewell 
(ch.  xxxii.,  xxxiii.)*  And  then  comes  the  mys- 
terious close.  As  if  to  carry  out  to  the  last  the 
idea  that  the  prophet  was  to  live  not  for  himself, 
but  for  his  people,  he  is  told  that  he  is  to  see 
the  good  land  oeyond  the  Jonlan,  but  not  to 
possess  it  himself.  The  sin  for  which  this  pen- 
alty was  imposed  on  the  prophet  is  difficult  to 
ascertain  clearly.  Ho  ascends  a  mountain  in 
the  ran«^  which  rises  above  the  Jordan  Val- 
ley. The  mounuiin  tract  was  known  by  the 
general  name  of  the  Pisoah.  Its  summits 
apparently  were  dedicated  to  different  divinities 
(Num.  xxiii.  14).  On  one  of  these,  consecrated 
to  Ncbo,  Moses  took  his  stand,  and  surveyed 
the  four  great  masses  of  Palestine  west  of  the 
Jordan  —  so  far  as  it  could  be  discerned  fh)in 
that  height.  The  view  has  passed  into  a  prov- 
erb for  all  nations.  **  So  Moses  the  servant  of 
Jehovah  died  tlicro  in  the  land  of  Moab,  accord- 
ing to  the  wortl  of  Jehovah,  and  he  buried  him 
in  a  '  ravine '  in  the  land  of  Moab,  *  before ' 
Beth-poor  —  but  no  man  knoweth  of  his  sepul- 
chre unto  this  day.  .  .  .  And  the  children  of 
Israel  wept  for  Moses  in  the  plains  of  Moab 
thirty  days  "  (Deut.  xxxiv.  5, 8). 

This  is  all  that  is  said  in  the  sacred  record. 
Jewish,  Arabian,  and  Christian  traditions  have 
labored  to  fill  up  the  detail.  His  grave,  though 
studiously  concealed  in  the  sacred  narrative,  is 
shown  by  the  Mussulmans  on  the  west  (and 
therefore  the  wrong)  side  of  the  Jordan,  be- 
tween the  Dead  Sea  and  St.  Saba.  In  the 
O.  T.  the  name  of  Moses  does  not  occur  so  fre- 
quently, after  tlie  dose  of  the  Pentateuch,  as 
might  be  expected.  In  the  Psalms  and  the 
Prophets,  however,  he  is  finequently  named  as 
the  chief  of  the  prophets.  In  the'N.  T.  he  is 
referred  to  partly  as  the  representative  of  the 
Law — as  in  the  numerous  ptissages  cited  above 
^-and  in  the  vision  of  tne  IVaiisfi^niration, 
where  he  appears  side  by  side  with  Elijah.  As 
the  author  of  the  L;iw,  he  is  contrasted  with 
Christ,  the  Author  of  the  Gospel :  **  The  Law 
was  given  by  Moses  "  (John  1. 17).  The  am- 
biguity and  transitory  nature  of  his  glory  is  set 
against  the  permanence  and  clearness  of  Chris- 
tianity (2  Cor.  iii.  13-18),  and  his  mediatorial 
character  against  the  unbroken  communication 
of  God  in  Christ  (Gal.  iii.  19).  His  "  service  " 
of  God  is  contiHsted  with  Christ's  sonship 
(Heb.  iii.  5,  6).  But  be  is  also  spoken  of  as  a 
likeness  of  Christ ;  and  as  this  is  a  point  of 
Tiew  which  h:is  been  almost  lost  in  the  Church, 
compared  with  the  mon;  familiar  comparisons 
of  Christ  to  Adam.  Divid,  Joshua,  and  yet 
has  as  firm  a  basis  in  fact  as  anv  of  them,  it 
may  be  well  to  draw  it  out  in  detail.  I.  Moses 
is,  at  it  would  :<oom,  the  only  character  of  the 
O.  T.  to  whom  Christ  oxprei^lv  likens  Himself 
—  •*  Mu:JCs  wrote  of  me "  (John  v.  46).  It 
suvr*i*sts  ihrw  main  points  of  likeness:  —  (a.) 
Christ  w.K,  like  Moses,  th?  jrrwit  Prophet  of 
the  pet>»»le  —  the  la-^t,  as  Mo^»s  was  the  first. 
(6.)  Christ,  like  Moses,  is  a  Lawjriver:  **  Him 
shjill  ye  hear."  (c.)  Christ,  like  Mosos.  w.ts  a 
prophet  oat  of  the  midst  of  the  nation  — 
^  from  their  brvthren.**  As  Mo'«cs  was  the  en- 
tire representatiTe  ot  his  people,  feeling  ibr 


them  more  than  for  himself,  absorbed  in  thcb 
interests,  hopes,  and  fears,  so,  with  rcYerencs 
be  it  said,  was  Christ.  2.  In  Heb.  iii.  1-1 9,  xii. 
24-29,  Acts  vii.  37,  Christ  is  described,  thoug:fa 
more  obscurely,  as  the  Moses  of  the  new  dis- 
pensation—  as  the  Apostle,  or  Messenger,  or 
Mediator,  of  God  to  tne  people  —  as  the  Con- 
troller and  Leader  of  tlic  flock  or  household  of 
God.  3.  The  details  of  Uieir  lives  arc  some- 
times, though  not  often,  compared  (Acts  viL 
24-28,  35).  In  Jude  9  is  an  allusion  to  an 
altercation  between  Michael  and  Satan  over 
the  body  of  Moses.  It  proliably  refers  to 
a  lost  apocryphal  book,  mentioned  by  On- 
gen,  called  the  "  Ascension,  or  Assninption 
of  Moses."  —  Respecting  the  books  of  Moses, 
see  Pbntatbcch. 

Mosollam  ^  Meshdllam  ll  (l  Ead.  ix. 
14;  comp.  Ezr.  x.  15).    Ap. 

Mosollamon  ^  Meshuvlam  10  (I  Esd. 
viii.  44;  comp.  Ezr.  viii.  16).     Ap. 

Moth  (Heb.  'ash).  By  the  Hcbnsw  word 
we  are  certainly  to  understand  some  species  of 
clothes-moth  {tinea).  Reference  to  the  destruc- 
tive habits  of  the  clothes-moth  is  made  in  Job 
iv.  19,  xiii.  28;  Ps.  xxxix.  11,  &c.  In  Job 
xxvii.  18,  "  He  buildeth  his  house  as  a  modi,'* 
it  is  clear  that  allusion  ts  made  either  to  ths 
well-known  case  of  the  Tinea  pellion^a,  or  some 
allied  species,  or  else  to  the  leaf-building  lanrji 
of  some  other  member  of  the  Lqndaptera,  The 
clothes-moths  belong  to  the  group  TmamoL^ 
order  Lepidoptera. 

Mother.  The  superiority  of  the  Hebrew 
over  all  contemporaneous  systems  of  legislation 
and  of  morals  is  strongly  shown  in  the  higher 
estimation  of  the  motrcr  in  the  Jewish  famQj, 
as  contrasted  with  modem  Oriental,  as  wdl  aa 
ancicn  t  Oriental  and  classical  nsage.  The  king's 
mother,  as  appears  in  the  case  of  Batbsheba. 
was  treated  with  especial  honor  (I  K.  ii.  19; 
Ex.  XX.  12;  Lev.  xix.  3;  Deut.  ▼.  16,  xxi.  18^ 
21 ;  Prov.  x.  1,  xv.  20,  xvii.  35,  xxix.  15, 
xxxi.  1,  SO). 

Mount.  Mountain.    In  the  O.  T.,  oar 

translators  have  employed  this  word  to  represent 
the  following  terms  only  of  the  original:  (1) 
the  Hob.  kar,  with  its  'derivative  or  kindred 
hararoTkerer;  and(2)  theChaldeefifir:  thislast 
occurs  on  It  in  Dan.  ii.  35, 45.  In  die  New  Tes- 
tament, it^  confined  almost  exdasivdy  to  rep- 
resenting 2pof.  The  Hebrew  word  kar,  like  toe 
English  **  mountain,"  is  employed  both  for  single 
eminences  more  or  less  isolated,  such  aa  Sinmi, 
Gerixim,  Elnl,  Zion,  and  Olivet,  and  for  ranges, 
sQch  as  Lebanon.  It  Is  also  applied  to  a  mojuk- 
tainoos  eonntrr  or  district  The  various  emi> 
nenccs  or  mountain-districts  to  which  the  word 
har  is  applied  in  the  O.  T.  are  as  follows : 
Abarix  ;  AxAXA ;  op  thb  Amalkkites  ;  op 
TRK  Axobitbs;  Aka&at;  Baalah;  Baai^ 
Hkrxox;  Bashan;  Bethkl;  Betrss;  Car- 
xel;  Ebal;  EmRAiM;  Ephbov;  Esau; 
Gaash  ;  Gebizix;  Gilboa:  Gilsao;  Ha* 
u\K ;  H&BKS ;  Hebxox  ;  Hob  (S) ;  Horeb  ;  op 
IsB.iKL  ;  Je.\rix  ;  Jcdab;  Outbt,  or  of 
Olites;  Mizab;  Mobiah;  Kapbtau  ;  Nb- 
BO ;  Para!(  ;  Pcrazix  ;  Samaria  ;  Sbir  ; 
Sephar;  SiXAi  ;  Siox,  Sirio!(,  or  Sbritib 
(all  names  for  Hennoo) ;  Sbaphkr  ;  Tabor  ; 
Zauior;  Zbmaraim;  Ztoar.    Tbe  Moort  ckr 
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TffB  Vallbt  was  a  district  on  the  east  of  Jor- 
d«n,  witliin   the  territory  allotted  to  Reuben 
(Josh.  xiii.  19),  contaiaine  a  number  of  towns. 
The  frequent  occurrence  throughout  the  Scrip- 
tures of  personification  of  the  natural  features 
of  the  country  Is  very  remarkable.    The  follow- 
ing are,  it  is  believed,  all  the  words  used  with 
this  object  in  relation  to  mountains  or  hills  :  — 
1.  HsAD,  Rosh,  Gen.  viii.  5 ;  Ex.  xix.  20 ;  Dent. 
xx.xiv.  1  ;    1  K.  xviii.  42  (A.  V.  "top").    2. 
Ears,  AznotA.    Aznoth-Tabor,  Josh.  xix.  34  ; 
possibly  in  allusion  to  some  projection  on  the 
top  of  the  mountain.    3.  Sue  older,  CdtliSph. 
Ddut.  xxxiii.  12;  Josh.  xv.  8,  and  xviii.  16 
("  side  ").    4.  Side,  Taad,    Used  in  reference 
to  a  mountain  in  1  Sam.  xxiii.  26 ;  2  Sam.  xiii. 
34.    5.  Loixs  or  Flanks,  Cisldih,    Chisloth- 
Tabor,  .Josh.  xix.  12.    It  occurs  also  in   the 
name  of  a  vtlla'^,  probably  situated  on  this  part 
of  the  mountain,  Ha-Cesulloth,  ue.  the  "loins" 
(Josh.  .\ix.   18).     6.  Rib,  Tseld,    Onl^  used 
oni!e,  in  spcakino;  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  2 
S.un.  xvi.  13,  and  there  translated  "  side."    7. 
Back,  S/iecem.    Possibly  the  root  of  the  name 
of  thi!  town  Sfiechem,  which  may  be  derived  from 
its  situation,  as  it  were  on  the  back  of  Gerizim. 
8.  Tuiau,  JcurcAh.   Applied  to  Mount  Ephraim, 
Judg.  xix.  1,18;  and  to  Lebanon,  2  K.  xix.  23 ; 
Is.  xxxvii.  24.    Used  also  for  the  "  sides  "  of  a 
cave,  1  Sam.  xxiv.  3.    9.  The  word  translated 
"covert"  in  1  Sam.  xxv.  20  is  Sether,  from 
tathar  "to  hide,"  and  probably  refers  to  the 
shrubbery  or  thicket  through  which  AbieaiPs 
path  lay.    In  this  passage,  "hill"  shoukl  be 
"mountain."    The  Chaldee  t&r  is  the  name 
still  given  to  the  Mount  of  Olives,  the  Jebel 
el-T&r. 

Mount   (Is.  xxix.  3;    Jer.   vi.   6,   &c.). 
[SiEai3.| 
Moontaiii  of  the  AmoriteSy  specifically 

msntioiisd  DeuL  i.  19,  20  (comp.  44).  It  seems 
to  be  the  range  which  rises  abruptly  from  the 
plateau  o(et-Tih,  running  from  a  httle  S.  of  W. 
to  the  N.  of  E.,  and  of  which  the  extremities 
are  the  Jebel  Ami/  en-Nakah  westward,  and 
JtM  d-Makrah  eastward,  and  from  which  line 
the  country  continues  mountainous  all  the  way 
to  U^ibron. 

Mouming.  The  numerous  lists  of  words 
employed  in  Scripture  to  express  the  various 
actions  which  are  characteristic  ot  mouming 
shows  in  a  great  degree  the  nature  of  the  Jewish 
customs  in  this  respect  They  appear  to  have 
consist^'d  chicfiv  in  the  following  particulars : 
—  1.  Bjatiiiff  the  breast  or  other  parts  of  the 
body.  2.  Weeping  and  screaming  in  an  exces- 
sive degree.  3.  Wearing  sad-colored  garments. 
4.  Son:;;s  of  lamentation.  5.  Funeral  feasts. 
6.  Employment  of  persons,  especiidly  women, 
to  lam jnt.  ( 1 . )  One  marked  feature  of  Oriental 
mourning  is  what  may  be  called  its  studied 
publicity,  and  the  careful  observance  of  the  pre- 
Bcribsd  ceremonies  (Gen.  xxiii.  2 ;  Job  i.  20,  ii. 
8;  Is.  XV.  3,  &c.).  (2.)  Among  the  particular 
forms  observed,  the  following  may  be  mentioned : 
—a.  Rending  the  clothes  (Gen.  xxxvii.  29,34, 
xliv.  1.3,  &c.).  6.  Dressing  in  sackcloth  (Gen. 
xxxvii.  34;  2  Sam.  iii.  31,  xxi.  10,  &c.).  c. 
Ashes,  dust,  or  earth  sprinkled  on  the  person 
(2  Sam.  xiii.  19,  xv.  32,  &c.).  d.  Black  or  sad- 
colored  garments  (2  Sam.  xiv.  2;  Jer.  viii.  21, 


&c.).    e.  Removal  of  ornaments  or  neglect  of 
person  (Deut.  xxi.  12, 13,  &c.).   f.  Shaving  the 
head,  plucking  out  the  hair  of  the  head  or  beard 
(Lev.  X.  6 ;   2  Sam.  xix.  24,  &c.).    g.   Lapsing 
bare  some  part  of  the  body  (Is.  xx.  2,  xlvii.  2, 
&c. ).  A.  Fasting  or  abstinence  in  meat  and  drink 
(2  Sam.  i.  12,  iil  35,  xii.  16,  22,  &c.).    t.  In  the 
same  direction  may  be  mentioned  diminution 
in  offerings  to  God,  and  prohibition  to  partake 
in  sacrificial  food  (Lev.  vii.  20 ;  Deut  xxvi.  14). 
k.  Covering  the  "  upper  lip,"  t.e.  the  lower  part 
of  the  face,  and  sometimes  the  head,  in  token 
of  silence  (Lev.  xiii.  45 ;  2  Sam.  xv.  30,  xix.  4). 
/.   Cutting  the  flesh  (Jer.  xvi.  6,  7,  xli.  5). 
Beating  the  body  (Ez.  xxi.  12;  Jer.  xxxi.  19). 
m.  Employment'  of  persons  hired  for  the  pur- 
pose of  mourning  (Bccl.  xli.  5 ;  Jer.  ix.  17 ;  Am. 
V.  16 ;  Matt  ix.  23).    n.   Akin  to  this  usa<^ 
the  custom  for  friends  or  passers-by  to  join  m 
the  lamentations  of  bereaved  or  afflicted  persons 
(Gen.  1.  3 ;  Judg.  xi.  40 ;  Job  ii.  11,  xxx.  25, 
&c.).    o.  The  sitting  or  lyin|^  posture  in  silence 
indicative  of  grief  (Gen.  xxiii.  3 ;  Juch;.  xx.  26, 
&c.).    p.  Mouming  feast  and  cup  of  consola- 
tion ^er.  xvi.  7,  8). 

T)  e  period  of  mouming  varied.  In  the  case 
of  Jicob,  it  was  seventy  days  (Gen.  1.  3) ;  of 
Aaron  (Num.  xx.  29)  and  Moses  (Dent  xxxi  v. 
8),  thirty.  A  further  period  of  seven  days  in 
Jacob's  case.  Gen.  1.  10.  Seven  days  for  Saul, 
which  .nay  have  been  an  abridged  period  in 
time  of  national  danger,  1  Sam.  xxxi.  13.  (3.) 
Similar  practices  are  noticed  in  the  apocryphal 
books.  (4.)  In  Jewish  writings  not  scriptural, 
these  notices  are  in  the  main  confirmed,  and  in 
some  cases  enlarged,  f  5.)  In  the  last  place  wo 
may  mention — a.  the  idolatrous  "  mourning  foi 
Tammuz,"  Ez.  \  iii.  14,  as  indicating  identity  of 
practice  in  certaivi  cases  among  Jews  and  hea- 
thens ;  and  the  custom  in  later  days  of  offerings 
of  food  at  graves,  Ecclus.  xxx.  18.  6.  The  pro- 
hibition, TOth  to  the  high-priest  and  to  Naza- 
rites,  against  going  into  mourning  even  for  a 
father  or  motmr,  Lev.  xiu.  10, 1 1 ;  Num.  vi.  7. 
The  inferior  priests  were  li.uited  to  the  cases  of 
their  near  relatives,  Lev.  xxi.  1,  2,  4.  c.  The 
food  eaten  during  the  time  of  mouming  was 
r^arded  as  Impure,  Dent  xxvi  14 ;  Jer.  xvi. 
5,  7 ;  Ez.  xxiv.  17 ;  Hos.  ix.  4.  ^'S.)  When  we 
turn  to  heathen  >vriters,  we  find  sijnilar  usages 
prevailing  among  various  nations  or  ant^uitjr. 
(7.)  With  the  practices  above  mentioned.  Ori- 
ental and  other  customs,  ancient  and  modem, 
in  great  measure  agree.  D'Arvieuxsays,  ^rab 
men  are  silent  in  grief,  but  the  women  set  earn, 
tear  their  hair,  hands,  and  face,  and  throw  earth 
or  sand  on  their  heads.  The  older  women  vear 
a  blue  veil  and  an  old  abba  by  way  of  mouming 
garments.  They  also  sing  the  praises  of  the 
deceased.  Niebuhr  savs  both  Manometans  and 
Christians  in  Egypt  hire  wailing  women,  and 
wail  at  stated  times.  Burckhardt  says  the  wo- 
men of  Atbara  in  Nubia  shave  their  headk  on 
the  death  of  their  nearest  relatives  —  a  custom 
prevalent  also  among  several  of  the  peasant 
tribes  of  Upper  Egypt.  He  also  mentions  wail- 
ing women,  and  a  man  in  distress  besmearing 
his  face  with  dirt  and  dust  in  token  of  grief 
In  the  Arabian  Nights  are  frequent  allusions  tr> 
similar  practices.  Thev  also  mention  ten  days 
and  forty  days  as  periods  of  mouming.    Lane, 
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rskinff  of  the  modern  Egjrptians,  sajs, "  After 
th,  we  women  of  the  family  raise  cries  of 
lamentation  called  welwel^  or  wilw^,  nttering 
the  most  piercing  shrieks,  and  calling  upon  the 
name  of  the  deceased, '  O,  mv  master  I  O,  my 
resource !  O,  my  misfortune  f  O,  my  glory ! ' 
(see  Jer.  xxii.  18.)  The  females  of  the  neigh- 
borliood  come  to  ioin  with  them  in  this  con- 
clumation :  generally,  also,  the  family  send  for 
two  or  more  nedddbeM,OT  public  wailing  women. 
Each  brings  a  tambourine,  and,  beating  them, 
tliey  exclaim,  '  Alas  for  him ! '  The  female 
relatives,  domestics,  and  friends,  with  their  hair 
diiihevelled,  and  sometimes  with  rent  clothes, 
beating  Uicir  faces,  cry  in  like  manner,  *  Alas 
for  him  1 '  These  make  no  alteration  in  dress ; 
but  women,  in  some  cases,  dye  their  shirts, 
bead-veils,  and  handkerchiefs,  of  a  dark-blue 
color.  They  visit  the  tombs  at  stated  periods  " 
{Mod,  Eg,  iji.  152,  171,  195). 

Mouse  (Heb.  *acbar)  occurs  in  Lev.  xi.  29 ; 
1  Sam.  vi.  4,  5;  Is.  Ixvi.  17.  The  Hebrew 
word  is  in  all  probability  generic,  and  is  not  in- 
tended to  denote  any  particular  species  of  mouse. 
The  original  word  denotes  a  field-ravagcr,  and 
may  therefore  comprehend  any  destructive  ro- 
dent. It  is  probable,  however,  that,  in  1  Sam. 
vi.  5,  "  the  nuce  that  mar  the  land  **  may  include 
and  more  particularly  refer  to  the  8hor^tailed 
field-mice  {Arvioola  agrestis,  Flem.),  which  Dr. 
Kitto  sars  cause  great  destruction  to  the  corn- 
lands  of  Syria. 

Mowing.  As  the  great  heat  of  the  climate 
in  Palestine  and  other  similarly  situated  coun> 
tries  soon  dries  up  the  herbage  itself,  hay-mak- 
ing in  our  sense  of  the  term  is  not  in  use.  The 
term  "  hay,"  therefore,  in  P.  B.  version  of  Ps. 
<cvi.  20,  is  incorrect.  So  also  Prov.  xxvii.  25, 
and  Is.  XV.  6.  The  "  king's  mowings  "  (Am. 
vii.  I),  i.<.  mown  grass  {Vs.  Ixxi.  6),  may  per- 
haps refer  to  some  royal  right  of  early  pasturage 
ibr  the  use  of  the  cavaliy. 

Moza.  1.  Son  of  Caleb  the  son  of  Hezron 
(1  Chr.  ii.  46).  2.  Son  of  Zimri,  and  descend- 
ant of  Saul  (1  Chr.  viii.  36,  37,  ix.  42,  43). 

Mo'zahy  one  of  the  cities  in  the  allotment 
of  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  26  only),  named  be- 
tween hac-Cephirah  and  Rekem.  No  trace  of 
any  name  resembling  Mozah  has  hitherto  been 
discovered.  Interpreting  the  name  according 
to  its  Hebrew  denvation,  it  may  signify  "  the 
spring-head  **  —  the  place  at  which  the  water 
of  a  spring  gushes  out.  A  place  of  this  name 
is  mentioned  in  the  Mishna  as  follows:  — 
"  There  was  a  place  below  Jerusalem  named 
Motsa;  thither  they  descended,  and  gathered 
willow-branches,  i.«.  for  the  "  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles "  so  called.  To  this  the  Geroara  adds, 
**  The  place  was  a  Colonia,  that  is,  exempt  from 
the  king's  tribute."  Schwarz  ( 1 27 )  would  iden- 
tify Mozah  with  the  present  Kulonieh,  a  village 
about  four  miles  west  of  Jerusalem  on  the  Jana 
Road,  at  the  entrance  of  the  great  Wady  Bat 
Haninah, 

Mulbeny-treeB  (Ileb.  hecMm)  occurs 
only  in  2  Sam.  v.  23  and  24,  and  1  Uhr.  xiv. 
14.  We  are  quite  unable  to  determine  what 
kind  of  tree  is  denoted  by  the  Hvbixw  Itaca. 
The  Jewish  rabbis,  with  several  modem  ver- 
sions, understand  the  mnlborry-trec ;  others  re- 
tain the  Hebrew  word.    Celsius  (Hierob.  i.  335) 


bdieres  the  Hebrew  h&oa  is  identical  with  a  tret 
of  similar  name  mentioned  in  a  MS.  work  of 
the  Arabic  botanical  writer  Abu'l  Fadli,  name- 
ly, some  species  of  AiwrU  or  Balmmodendnm. 
UT.  Royle  refers  the  Hebrew  6aod  to  the  Arabic 
Shajrat'cU-bak,  "  the  gnat-tree,"  which  he  iden- 
tifies Mrith  some  species  of  poplar.  Rosen- 
miiller  follows  the  LXX.  of  I  Chr.  xiv.  14,  and 
believes  "  pear-trees  "  are  signified.  As  to  the 
claim  of  tne  mulberry-tree  to  represent  the  be- 
cairn  of  Scripture,  it  is  difiicnlt  to  see  any  foun- 
dation for  such  an  interpretation.  As  to  the 
tree  of  which  Abul  Fadli  speal-.8,  and  which 
Sprengel  identifies  viMhAmyns  GileadoMM,  Lin., 
it  is  impossible  that  it  can  denote  the  bica  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible ;  for  the  Amyridacea  are  trop- 
ical shrubs,  and  never  could  have  crown  in  tna 
Valley  of  Rephaim.  The  explanation  given  bj 
Royle,  that  some  poplar  is  signified,  is  untena- 
ble; for  the  Hebrew  bdcd  and  the  Arabic  baka 
are  clearly  distinct  both  in  form  and  significa- 
tion, as  is  evident  from  tlie  diflerence  of  the 
second  radical  letter  in  each  word.  Though 
there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  mulberry- 
tree  occurs  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  yet  the  fruit 
of  this  tree  is  mentioned  in  I  Mace.  vi.  34. 

Mule,  the  representative  in  the  A.  V.  of 
the  following  Hebrew  words :  —  1 .  Pend^  Pk' 
ddh,  the  common  and  feminine  Hebrew  nouns 
to  express  the  "  mule ; "  the  first  of  which  oc- 
curs m  numerous  passages  of  the  Bible,  the  lat- 
ter only  in  1  K.  i.  33,  38,  44.  It  is  an  intere8^ 
ing  fact  that  we  do  not  read  of  mules  till  the 
time  of  David,  just  at  the  time  when  the  Israel- 
ites were  becoming  well  acquainted  with  horses. 
After  this  time,  horses  and  mules  are  in  Scrip- 
ture often  mentioned  together.  Michaelia  con- 
jectures that  the  Israelites  first  became  ac- 
quainted with  mules  in  the  war  which  David 
carried  on  with  the  king  of  Kisibis  (Zobah) 
(2  Sam.  viii.  3,  4).  In  Solomon's  time,  it  is 
possible  tliat  mules  from  Kgypt  occasionally 
accompanied  the  horses  which  we  know  the 
king  of  Israel  obtained  fVom  that  country ;  for 
though  the  mule  is  not  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  the  monuments  of  "Epypt,  yet  it  is  not  easy 
to  believe  that  the  Egyptians  were  not  well  ac- 
quainted with  this  animal.  It  would  appear 
ttiat  kings  and  great  men  only  rode  on  mules. 
We  do  not  read  of  mules  at  all  in  the  K.  T. : 
perhaps,  therefore,  they  had  ceased  to  be  im- 
portea.  2.  Reccgk  jpnouzDAur],  3.  Yentim 
is  found  only  in  Uen.  xxxvi.  24,  where  the 
A.  V.  has  "  mules "  as  the  rendering  of  the 
word.  The  passage  where  the  Hebrew  name 
occurs  is  one  concerning  which  various  expla- 
nations have  been  attempted.  Whatever  may 
be  the  proper  translation  of  the  passage,  it  is 
quite  certain  that  the  A.V.  is  incorrect  in  its 
rendering :  —  "  This  was  that  Anah  that  found 
the  mules  in  the  wilderness  as  he  fed  the  asses 
of  Zibeon  his  father."  The  most  probable  ex- 
planation is  that  which  interprets  ^mim  to 
mean  "  warm  spring,"  as  the  Ynlg.  has  it. 

Mup'pixn,  a  Bcnjamite,  and  one  of  the 
fourteen  descendants  of  Rachel  who  belonged 
to  the  original  colony  of  the  sons  of  Jacob  in 
K^ypt  (Gen.  xlvi.  21).  In  Num.  xxvi.  39,  the 
name  is  written  Shnpham.  In  1  Chr.  vii.  IS, 
15,  it  is  Shuppim  (the  same  as  xxvi.  16),  and 
viii.  5,  Shephuphan.    Hence  it  is  probsble  that 
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Mnppim  is  a  oorrnption  of  the  text»  «nd  that 
Shupham  is  the  trae  form. 

Murder.  The  principle  on  which  the  act 
of  taking  the  life  of  a  human  heins  was  regard- 
ed by  the  Almighty  as  a  capital  offence  is  stated 
on  its  highest  ground  as  an  outrage  on  the  like- 
ness of  God  in  man,  to  be  punished  even  when 
caused  by  an  animal  (Gren.  ix.  5,  6;  see  also 
John  Tiii.  44;  1  John  iii.  12,  15).  Its  second- 
ary or  social  ground  appears  to  be  implied  in 
the  direction  to  replenish  the  earth,  which  im- 
mediately follows  (Gen.  ix.  7).  The  postdilu- 
vian command  was  limited  by  the  Law  of  Mo* 
aes,  which,  while  it  protected  the  accidental 
homicide,  defined  with  additional  strictness  the 
crime  of  murder.  It  prohibited  compensation 
or  reprieve  of  the  muruerer,  or  his  protection  if 
he  took  refuge  in  the  refuge-city,  or  even  at  the 
altar  of  Jehovah  (Ex.  xxi.  12,  14;  Lev.  xxiv. 
17,  21 ;  IK.  ii.  5,  6,  31).  Bloodshed  even  in 
wai fare  was  held  to  involve  pollution  (Num. 
XXXV.  33,34;  Deutxxi.  1,9;  1  Chr.  xxviii. 
3).  It  is  not  certain  whether  a  master  who 
killed  his  slave  was  punished  with  death  (Ex. 
xxi.  20).^  No  punishment  is  mentioned  for 
suicide  attemptea,  nor  does  any  special  restric- 
tion api>ear  to  have  attached  to  the  property  of 
the  suicide  (2  Sam.  xvii.  23).  Striking  a  preg- 
nant woman  so  as  to  cause  her  death  was  pun- 
ishable with  death  (Ex.  xxi.  23).  If  an  ani- 
mal known  to  be  vicious  caused  the  death  of 
any  one,  not  only  was  the  animal  destroyed, 
but  the  owner  also,  if  he  had  taken  no  steps  to 
restrain  it,  was  held  guilty  of  murder  (Ex.  xxi. 
29,  31).  The  dut^  of  executing  punishment 
on  the  murderer  is  in  the  Law  expressly  laid 
on  the  "revenger  of  blood ; "  but  the  question 
of  p;uilt  was  to  be  previouslv  decided  by  the  Le- 
vitical  tribunal.  Iii  regal  times,  the  duty  of  ex- 
ecution of  jusdce  on  a  murderer  seems  to  have 
been  assumed  to  some  extent  by  the  soverei^, 
as  well  as  the  privilege  of  pardon  (2  Sam.  xiii. 
39,  xiv.  7,  11 ;  1  K.  u.  34).  It  was  lawful  to 
kill  a  burglar  taken  at  ni^ht  in  the  act,  but  un- 
lawful to  do  so  after  sunrise  (Ex.  xxii.  2,  3). 

Mu'shi,  the  son  of  Merari  the  son  of  Ko- 
hath  (Ex.  vi.  19;  Num.  iii.  20;  1  Chr.  vi.  19, 
47,  xxiii.  21,  23,  xxiv.  26,  30). 

Music.  The  inventor  of  musical  instru- 
ments, like  the  first  poet  and  the  first  forger  of 
metals,  was  a  Cainite.  According  to  the  narra- 
tive of  Gen.  iv.,  Jubal  the  son  of  Lamech  was 
"  the  father  of  all  such  as  handle  the  harp  and 
oi^an,"  that  is  of  allplayers  upon  stringed  and 
wind  instruments.  The  first  mention  of  music 
in  the  times  after  ihe  Deluge  is  in  the  narrative 

1  The  pM9a«e  reftrred  to  (Bz.  xxi.  90, 21)  was 
finnwriy  one  of  the  main  bulwarks  of  Amerioan 
slavery,  and  is  as  follows:  *«^  a  mnn  smtts  hb 
terumUorhiamfddvHtharod^amihedievnderhiB 
hand,  he  shatt  t,ure^  bepnnUhsd,  Sotwithetavding^ 
if  Kb  eotUtmte  a  doff  or  itoo,  he  ehatt  noi  be  punitked  t 
Jbrheiehiemoneif/* 

The  word  nUUm  here  rendered  pmmiUked  oocars 
thirty-live  times  in  the  O.  T.,  and  is  everywhere  but 
here  rendered  «•  avenge,"  "  take  vcngeanoe,*>  or  "  to 
revens^e.''  The  meaning  of  the  statnte  Is  this :  If  a 
master  beat  his  servant  to  death  with  a  rod,  there 
Is  evidence  of  intentional  murder;  and  the  death  of 
the  servant  shall  certainly  be  avenged  by  the  death 
of  the  master.  It  the  neirvant  lived  some  days,  the 
evidence  of  Intent  to  kSI  was  wanting,  and  tne  erime 
was  manslanghter,  and  to  be  punished  as  such, 
thongh  not  by  the  death  of  the  master.— Ed. 


of  Laban's  interview  with  Jacob  |Gen.  xxxi 
27).  So  that,  in  whatever  way  it  was  pre- 
served, the  practice  of  music  existed  in  the  up- 
land country  of  S^ria;  and  of  the  three  possible 
kinds  of  musical  instruments,  two  were  known 
and  employed  to  accompany  the  song.  The 
three  kinds  are  alluded  to  in  Job  xxi.  12.  On 
the  banks  of  the  Red  Sea  sang  Moses  and  the 
children  of  Israel  their  triumplud  sone  of  deliv- 
erance from  the  hosts  of  Egypt ;  and  Miriam, 
in  celebration  of  the  same  event,  exercised  one 
of  her  functions  as  a  prophetess  by  leading  a 
procession  of  the  women  of  the  camp,  chanting 
in  chorus  the  burden  to  the  song  of  Moses, 
"  Sing  ye  to  Jehovah,  for  He  hath  triumphed 
cloriously;  the  horse  and  his  rider  hath  He 
Uirown  into  the  sea."  The  triumphal  hymn 
of  Moses  had  unquestionably  a  religious  char- 
actor  about  it ;  but  the  employment  of  music  in 
religious  service,  though  idolatrous,  is  more 
distinctly  marked  in  the  festivities  which  at- 
tended the  erection  of  the  golden  calf.  The 
silver  trumpets  made  by  the  metal  workers  of 
the  tabernacle,  which  were  used  to  direct  the 
movements  of  the  camp,  point  to  music  of  a 
very  simple  kind  (Num.  x.  1-10).  The  song 
of  Deborah  and  Barak  is  cast  in  a  distinctly 
metrical'  'orm,  and  was  probablpr  intended  to  be 
sung  with  %  mus^al  accompaniment  as  one  of 
the  people's  songw*.  The  simpler  impromptu 
with  which  the  women  from  the  cities  of  Israel 
greeted  David  after  the  slaughter  oi*  the  Philis- 
tine was  apparently  struck  off  on  ^e  spur  of 
the  moment,  under  the  influence  of  the  wild 
joy  with  which  thev  welcomed  their  national 
champion,  "  the  darling  of  the  songs  of  Israel " 
(1  Sam.  xviii.  6,  7).  Up  to  this  time  we  meet 
with  nothing  like  a  systematic  cultivation  of 
music  among  the  Hebrews ;  but  the  estaolish- 
ment  of  the  schools  of  the  prophets  appears  to 
have  supplied  this  want  Whatever  the  stu- 
dents of^  these  schools  may  have  been  tanght, 
music  was  an  essential  part  of  their  practice. 
Professional  musicians  soon  became  attacliOd 
to  the  court.  David  seems  to  have  gathered 
round  him  "  singing  men  and  sin;;ing  women  " 

!2  Sam.  xix.  35).  Solomon  did  the  same 
Eccl.  ii.  8),  adding  to  the  luxury  of  his  court 
by  his  patronage  of  art,  and  obtaining  a  re{>u- 
tation  nimself  as  no  mean  composer  (I  K.  iv. 
32). 

But  the  Temple  was  the  great  school  of 
music,  and  it  was  consecrated  to  its  highest 
service  in  the  worship  of  Jehovah.  Before, 
however,  the  elaborate  arrangements  had  been 
made  by  David  for  the  temple  choir,  there  must 
have  been  a  considerable  body  of  musicians 
throughout  the  conntry  (2  Sam.  vi.  S») ;  and  in 
the  procession  which  accompanied  the  ark  from 
the  nouse  of  Obed-edom,  the  Levites,  with  Che- 
naniah  at  their  head,  who  had  acquired  skill 
from  previous  training,  played  on  psalteries, 
harps,  and  cvmbals,  to  the  words  of  the  psalm 
of  thanksgiving  which  David  had  composed  for 
the  occasion  (1  Chr.  xv.,  xvi.).  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  Levites  all  along  had  prac- 
tised music,  and  that  some  musical  service  was 
part  of  the  worship  of  the  tabernacle.  The 
position  which  they  occupied  among  the  other 
tribes  naturally  fiivored  the  cultivation  of  aa 
art  which   is   essentially   characteristic  of  a 
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leisurely  and  peaceful  life.  The  three  great 
divisions  of  the  tribe  had  each  a  representative 
fiunily  in  the  choir.  Asaph  himself  appears  to 
have  played  on  the  cymbals  (1  Chr.  xvi.  5), 
and  this  was  the  case  with  the  other  leaden 
(1  Chr.  XT.  19),  perhaps  to  mark  the  time  more 
distinctly,  white  the  rest  of  the  band  played  on 
psalteries  and  harps.  The  singers  were  dis- 
tinct from  both,  as  is  evident  in  Ps.  Ixviii.  25, 
"  the  singers  went  before,  the  players  on  instru- 
ments followed  after,  in  the  midst  of  the 
damsels  playing  with  timbrels."  The  "play- 
ers on  instruments  "  were  the  performers  upon 
stringed  instruments,  like  the  psalterv  and  harp. 
The  *'  players  on  instruments,"  in  Ps.  Ixxxvii. 

7,  were  difierent  from  these  last,  and  were 
properly  pipers  or  performers  on  perforated 
wind-instruments  (see  1  K.  i.  40).  "  The  dam- 
sels playing  with  timbrels  "  (comp.  1  Chr.  xiii. 
8)  seem  to  indicate  that  women  took  part  in 
the  temple  choir.  The  trumpets,  which  are 
mentioned  among  the  instruments  played  before 
the  ark  (1  Chr.  xiii.  8),  appear  to  have  been 
reserved  for  the  priests  alone  (1  Chr.  xv.  84, 
xvi.  6j.  As  they  were  also  used  in  royal  proc- 
lamations (2  K.  xi.  14),  they  were  probably 
intended  to  set  forth  by  way  of  symbol  the 
royalty  of  Jehovah,  the  theocratic  king  of  His 
people,  as  well  as  to  sound  the  alarm  against 
His  enemies  (2  Chr.  xiii.  12.  The  altar  was 
the  table  of  Jehovah  (Mai.  1.  7),  and  the  sacri- 
fices were  His  feasts  (Ex.  xxiii.  18);  so  the 
solemn  music  of  the  Levites  corresponded  to 
the  melody  by  which  the  banquets  of  eartlily 
monarchs  were  accompanied.  The  Temple 
was  His  palace,  and  as  the  Levite  sentnes 
watched  tne  gates  by  night  thcv  chanted  the 
songs  of  Zion ;  one  of  these  it  nas  been  con- 
jectured with  probabilitv  is  Ps.  cxxxiv.  In 
the  private  as  well  as  in  the  religious  life  of  the 
Hebrews,  music  held  a  prominent  place.  The 
kings  had  their  court  musicians  (Ecd.  ii.  8), 
who  bewailed  their  death  (2  Chr.  xxxv.  25) ; 
and  in  the  luxurious  times  of  the  later  monarch  v 
the  effeminate  gallants  of  Israel,  reeking  with 
perfumes,  and  stretched  upon  their  couches  of 
ivory,  were  wont  at  their  bananets  to  ac- 
company the  song  with  the  tinkling  of  the 
psalterv  or  guitar  (Am.  vi.  4-6),  and  amused 
themselves  with  devising  musical  instruments 
while  their  nation  was  perishing.  But  while 
music  was  thus  made  to  minister  to  debauchery 
and  excess,  it  was  the  legitimate  expression  of 
mirth  and  gladness,  and  the  indication  of  peace 
and  prosperity.  It  was  only  when  a  curse  was 
upon  the  land  that  the  prophet  could  say,  "  The 
mirth  of  tabrets  ceaseth,  the  noise  of  tncm  that 
rejoice  endeth,  the  joy  of  the  harp  ceaseth,  they 
shall  not  drink  wine  with  a  song "  (Is.  xxiv. 

8,  9).  The  bridal  processions  as  they  passed 
through  the  streets  were  accompanied  with 
music  and  song  (Jer.  vii.  34),  and  these  ceased 
only  when  the  land  was  desolate  (Ez.  xxvi.  13). 
The  music  of  the  banquets  was  accompanied 
with  songs  and  dancing  (Luke  xv.  25).  The 
triumphal  processions  which  celebrated  a  vic- 
tory were  enlivened  by  minstrels  and  singers 
(Ex.  XV.  1,  20;  Judg.  v.  1,  xi.  34;  1  Sam. 
xviii.  6,  xxi.  11 ;  2  Chr.  xx.  28;  Jnd.  xv.  12, 
13),  and  on  extraordinary  oocauons  they  even 
raoompmnied  armies  to  battle. 


Besides  songs  of  triamph,  there  were  alao 
religions  songs  (Is.  xxx.  29  ;  Am.  v.  23;  Jam. 
V.  13),  "  songs  of  the  temple"  (Am.  viii.  3),  mnd 
songs  which  were  sung  in  idolatrous  worship 
(Ex.  xxxii.  18).  Love-songs  are  alluded  to  in 
Ps.  xlv.  title,  and  Is.  v.  1.  There  were  also 
the  doleful  songs  of  the  funeral-procession,  and 
the  wailing  chant  of  the  mourners  who  went 
about  the  streets,  the  professional  "kceninir" 
of  those  who  were  skilful  in  lamentation  (2 
Chr.  xxxv.  25;  Eccl.  xii.  5;  Jer.  ix.  17-SO; 
Am.  V.  16).  The  grape-gatherers  sang  as  they 
gathered  in  the  vintage,  and  the  wine-presses 
were  trodden  with  the  shout  of  a  song  (Is.  xTi. 
10;  Jer.  xlviii.  S3);  the  women  sang  as  tbej 
toiled  at  the  mill,  and  on  every  occasion  the 
land  of  the  Hebrews  during  their  nationalproo- 
perity  was  a  land  of  music  and  melody.  There 
IS  one  class  of  musicians  to  which  allusion  is 
casuallv  made  (Ecdus.  ix.  4),  and  who  were 
probably  foreigners,  the  harlots  who  frequented 
the  streets  of  mat  cities,  and  attracted  notice 
by  singing,  and  playing  the  guitar  (Is.  xxiii.  1 5, 
16).  There  are  two  aspects  in  which  music 
appears,  and  about  which  little  sadsfactory  can 
be  said :  the  mysterious  influence  which  it  had 
in  driving  out  the  evil  spirit  from  Saul,  and  its 
intimate  connection  with  prophecy  and  prophet- 
ical inspiration.  From  the  instances  in  which 
it  occurs,  it  is  evident  that  the  same  Hebrew 
root  is  used  to  denote  the  inspiration  nnder 
which  the  prophets  spoke  and  the  minstrels 
sang.  All  tnat  can  be  safely  concluded  is,  that, 
in  their  external  manifestations,  the  effect  of 
music  in  exciting  the  emotions  of  the  sensitiva 
Hebrews,  the  frenzy  of  Saul's  madness  (1  Sam. 
xviii.  10),  and  the  religious  enthusiasm  of  tbs 
prophets,  whether  of  Baal  or  Jehovah,  were  so 
nearly  alike  as  to  be  described  bv  the  same 
word.  The  case  of  Saul  is  more  difficult  still. 
We  cannot  be  admitted  to  the  secret  of  his  dark 
malady.  Two  turning-points  in  his  history  are 
the  two  interviews  with  Samuel,  tibe  first  (1 
Sam.  X.  5)  and  the  last,  if  we  except  Uiat  dread 
encounter  which  the  despairing  monarch  chal- 
lenged before  the  fatal  day  of  Gilboa.  The  last 
occasion  of  their  meeting  was  the  disobedience 
of  Saul  in  sparing  the  Amalekites,  for  which  he 
was  reiectca  from  being  king  (1  Sam.  xv.  26). 
Immediately  after  this,  we  are  told  the  Spirit  of 
Jehovah  departed  from  Saul,  and  an  "  evil  spirit 
from  Jehovah  troubled  him  "  (1  Sam.  xvi.  14) ; 
and  his  attendants,  who  had  perhaps  witnessed 
the  strange  transformation  wrought  upon  him 
bv  the  music  of  the  prophets,  suggested  that 
t^e  same  means  should  be  employed  for  his 
restoration  ^1  Sam.  xvi.  16,  23).  Bat  on  two 
occasions,  when  anger  and  jealousy  supervened, 
the  remedy  which  had  soothed  the  frenzy  of 
insanity  had  lost  its  charm  (1  Sam.  xviii.  10, 
ll,xix.  9,  10). 

Musical  instraments.   In  addition  to 

the  instruments  of  music  which  have  been  rep- 
resented in  our  version  bv  some  modem  word, 
and  are  treated  under  their  respective  titles, 
there  are  other  terms  which  are  ragnely  or 
generally  rendered.  These  are—  1.  Sacbitvan, 
Chald.,  rendered  "  instruments  of  music  "  in 
Dan.  vi.  18.  The  margin  gives  "  or  table,  per- 
haps lit.  eoncubine$.**  The  last-mentioned  ren- 
dering is  that  approved  by  Gresenins,  and  seems 
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most  probable.  —  2.  Mimdm,  rendered  with 
great  probability  "  stringed-inBtruments  **  in 
f^.  cl.  4.  It  appears  to  M  a  general  term,  but 
bejond  this  nothing  is  known  of  it.  — 3.  *Asdr, 
"  an  instrument  of  ten  strings,"  Ps.  xcii.  3. 
The  full  phrase  is  nebel  'Mr,  "  a  ten-stringed 
psalterj,  as  in  Ps.  xxxiii.  2,  cxHt.  9 ;  and  the 
true  rendering  of  the  first-mentioned  passage 
would  be  "  upon  an  instrument  of  ten  strings, 
eTen  upon  the  psaltery." — 4.  SMdddh,  in  Eccl. 
ii.  8  only,  "  I  s^at  me  men-singers  and  women- 
singers,  and  the  delights  of  the  sons  of  men, 
musical  vistnuHenta,  ana  that  of  all  aorta"  The 
words  thus  rendered  have  received  a  great  va- 
riety of  meanings.  But  the  most  probable  in- 
terpretation to  oe  put  upon  them  is  that  sn^- 
Sested  hy  a  usage  or  the  Talmud,  where  shidah 
enotes  a  "  palanquin  "  or  "  litter"  for  women. 
—  5.  Shaliahim,  rendered  "instruments  of  mu- 
sic" in  the  A.  V.  of  1  Sam.  xviii.  6,  and 
in  the  margin  ''three-stringed  instruments." 
Rcedigcr  translates  **  triangles,"  which  are  said 
to  have  been  invented  in  Syria,  from  the  same 
root.  We  have  no  means  of  deciding  which  is 
the  more  correct. 

Mustard  occurs  in  Matt.  xiii.  31,  xvii.  20; 
Mark  iv.  31 ;  Luke  xiii.  19,  xvii.  6.  The  sub- 
iect  of  the  mustard-tree  of  Scripture  has  of 
fite  years  been  a  matter  of  considerable  con- 
troversy, the  common  mustard-plant  being  sup- 
posed unable  to  fulfil  the  demands  of  the 
Diblical  allusion.  In  a  paper  by  the  late  Dr. 
lioyle,  read  before  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society, 
and  published  in  No.  xv.  of  their  Journal 
(1844), entitled  "On  the  Identification  of  the 
Mustard-tree  of  Scripture,"  the  author  con- 
cludes that  the  Salvadora  Persioa  is  the  tree  in 
question.  He  supposes  the  Salvadora  Persica 
to  be  the  same  as  tne  tree  called  Khardal  (the 
Arabic  for  mustard),  seeds  of  which  are  em- 
ployed thronghoiH  Syria  as  a  substitute  for 
mustard,  of  which  they  have  the  taste  and  prop- 
erties. This  tree,  according  to  the  statement 
of  Mr.  Ameuny,  a  Syrian,  quoted  by  Dr. 
Royle,  18  found  all  along  the  banks  of  the  Jor- 
dan, near  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  and  near  Da- 
mascus, and  is  said  to  be  generally  recognized 
in  Syria  as  the  mustard-tree  of  Scripture. 
Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  adduced  by 
Dr.  Royle  in  support  of  his  argument,  we  con- 
fess ourselves  unable  to  believe  that  the  subject 
of  the  mustard-tree  of  Scripture  is  thus  finally 
settled.  But,  before  the  claims  of  the  Salvadora 
Peraiea  are  discussed,  it  will  be  well  to  consid- 
er whether  some  mustard-plant  {Sinapia)  may 
not  after  all  be  the  mustard-tree  of  the  parable. 
The  objection  commonly  made  against  any 
Sinapia  being  the  plant  of  the  parSile  is,  that 
the  seed  grew  into  "  a  tree,''  or,  as  St.  Luke 
has  it,  "  a  great  tree,"  in  the  branches  of  which 
the  fowls  of  the  air  are  said  to  come  and  lo<lgc. 
Now,  in  answer  to  the  above  objection,  it  is 
niged  with  great  truth,  that  the  expression  is 
fi^rative  and  Oriental,  and  that,  in  a  prover- 
bial simile,  no  literal  accnracv  is  to  be  expected. 
It  is  an  error,  for  which  the  language  of^Scrip- 
ture  is  not  accountable,  to  assert,  as  Dr.  Royle 
and  some  others  have  done,  that  the  passage 
implies  that  birds  "  built  their  nests  '^  in  the 
tree :  the  Greek  word  has  no  such  meaning,  the 
Word  merely  means  "  to  settle  or  rest  upon " 


any  thing  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time ;  nor  ia 
there  any  occasion  to  suppose  that  the  expres* 
sion  "  fowls  of  the  air  "  denotes  any  other  than 
the  smalleri'nsessona/  kind:», — linnets,  finches, 
&c.  Miller's  explanation  is  probably  the  cor- 
rect one, —  that  the  biixlscame  and  settled  on 
the  mustard-plant  for  the  sake  of  the  seed,  of 
which  they  are  very  fond.  Again,  whatever 
the  Sinapia  may  be,  it  is  expressly  said  to  be  an 
herb,  or  more  properly  "  a  garden  herb.**  Irby 
and  Man<^Ies  mention  the  Targe  size  which  the 
mustard-plant  attains  in  Palestine.  In  their 
journey  from  Bysan  to  Adjcloun,  in  tlie  Jor- 
dan Valley,  they  crossed  a  small  plain  very 
thickly  covered 'with  hcrliagc,  particularly  the 
mustard-plant,  which  reached  as  high  as  their 
horses'  heads.  Dr.  Thomson  also  says  he  has 
seen  the  wild  mustard  on  the  rich  plain  of 
Akkar  as  tall  as  the  horse  and  the  rider.  I( 
then,  the  wild  plant  on  the  rich  plain  of  Akkar 
grows  as  high  as  a  man  ou  horseback,  it  might 
attain  to  the  same  or  a  y^reater  height  when  in 
a  cultivated  garden.  The  expression,  "  which 
is  indeed  the  least  of  all  seeds,  is  in  all  proba- 
bility hyperbolical,  to  denote  a  very  small  seed 
indeed,  as  there  are  iniNnv  seeds  which  an 
smaller  ^lan  mustard.  '*  The  Lord  in  his  popu- 
lar teaching,"  says  Trenc'i  {Natea  on  Parablea^ 
108),  "  adhered  to  the  popular  language ; "  and 
the  must;ird-8eed  was  used  proverbially  to  do- 
note  any  thing  very  minute. 

MutJi-Iabl)eil.  "  To  the  chief  musidaa 
upon  Muth-labben  "  is  the  title  of  Ps.  ix., 
wliich  has  given  rise  to  infinite  conjectaro. 
Two  difficulties  in  connection  with  it  have  to 
be  resolved ;  fii:  *"  to  determine  the  true  re.vling 
of  the  Hebrew,  k  kI  then  to  ascertain  iu  mean- 
ing. Neither  of  these  points  has  beeii  satis- 
factorily explained.  If  tne  reading  of  Vulgato 
and  LaX.  be  correct  with  regard  to  the  conso- 
nants, the  words  might  be  'cu  SldmSth,  "  upon 
Alamoth,"  as  in  the  title  of  Ps.  zlvi. ;  and  lao' 
ben  is  possibly  a  frafi:ment  of  lUmS  Karachi 
"  lor  the  sons  of  Koran,"  which  appears  in  tha 
same  title.  But  if  the  Masoretic  reading  be 
the  true  one,  it  is  hard  to  attach  any  meaning 
to  it.  The  Tai^m  renders  the  title  of  the 
psalm,  —  "  on  the  death  of  the  man  who  3ame 
forth  from  between  the  camps,"  alluding  to 
Goliath,  the  PhUistino  champion  (I  Sam.  xvii 
4).  Others  render  it  "on  the  death  of  the 
son,"  and  apply  it  to  Absalom.  Rashi's  words 
are —  "  But  I  say  that  this  song  is  of  the  future 
to  come,  when  the  childhood  and  youth  of  Israel 
shall  be  made  white,  and  their  righ&«ousness 
be  revealed,  and  their  salvation  draw  nij^fi,  when 
Esau  and  his  seed  shall  he  blottcc!  ^«t."  D(k 
nesh  snpposes  that  labben  was  the  nn.ino  of  a 
man  who  warred  with  David  in  those  days,  and 
to  whom  reference  is  made  as  "  the  wii-ked  "  in 
verse  5.  Arama  (quoted  by  Dr.  Gill  in  his 
Expoaition)  identifies  him  with  Sanl.  As  a  last 
resource,  Kimchi  suggests  that  the  title  was  in- 
tended to  convev  instnictions  to  the  Levi  to 
minstrel  Ben  (1  Ohr.  xv.  18).  There  is  reason, 
however,  to  snspect  that  the  reading  in  this 
verse  is  corrupt,  as  the  name  is  not  repeated 
with  the  others  in  verse  20.  There  still  remain 
to  be  noticed  the  conjectures  of  Dclitxsch,  that 
Muth-labhen  denotes  tne  tone  or  melody  with 
the  words  of  tha  song  associated  with  it :  of 
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oChen»  that  it  was  a  moacal  tustmiiieiit ;  and  | 
of  HnplUd,  that  it  was  the  oommeiioenient  of  ; 
an  old  tong,  dther  agnifyimr  "  die  for  the  son/'  i 
or  "death  to  the  urn.      On  all  acooants,  it 
•eems  extremel/  probable  that  the  title  in  its 
praent  form  is  oniT  a  fragment  of  the  original, 
which  may  hare  been  in  foil  what  has  been 
snfflested  abore. 

Myn^dnSy  a  town  on  the  coast  of  Cabia, 
between  Milbtds  and  Haucaxxa88C8.  We 
And  in  1  Maoc  xy.  23  that  it  was  the  residence 
of  a  Jewish  population.  The  name  still  Ungers 
in  the  modem  MaUadkj  though  the  remains 
of  the  citj  are  probably  at  GumiMi.    Ap. 

Msr^ra,  an  miportant  town  in  Ltcia,  and 
faiteresting  to  ns  as  the  place  where  St  Paul, 
on  his  Toyage  to  Rome  (Acts  xxrii.  5),  was 
remored  from  the  Admmyttian  ship  which  had 
brcnght  him  from  Caesarea,  and  entered  the 
Alexandrian  ship  in  which  he  was  wrecked  on 
the  coast  of  ICalta.  Myra  (odled  Dembra  by 
the  Greeks)  b  remarkable  still  for  its  remains 
of  rarions  periods  of  history.  The  tombs, 
enriched  with  ornament,  and  many  of  them 
haying  inscriptions  in  the  ancient  Lycian  char- 
acter, show  tnat  it  most  have  been  wealthy  in 
eariy  times.  Its  enormous  theatre  attests  its 
considerable  population  in  what  may  he  called 
its  Greek  age.  In  the  deep  eorge  which  leads 
into  the  mountains  is  a  large  Byzantine  church, 
a  relic  of  the  Christianity  which  may  have 
bfgnn  with  8t  Ftol's  visit 


WTTrlly  the  representatiye  in  the  A.  V.  of 
the  Hebrew  words  mdr  and  I6t.  —  1.  M6r  is 
mentioned,  in  Ex.  xxx.  23,  as  one  of  the 
ingredients  of  the  '*  oil  of  holy  ointment ;  **  in 
Esth.  ii.  12,  as  one  of  the  suDstances  used  in 
the  purification  of  women ;  in  Ps.  xlv.  8,  Proy. 
yii.  1 7,  and  in  seyeral  passages  in  Canticles,  as 
a  perfume.  The  Greek  occurs  in  Matt  ii.  1 1 
amongst  the  gifts  brought  by  the  wise  men  to 
the  infiint  Jesus ;  and  in  Mark  xy.  23,  it  is  said 
that  "  wine  mingled  with  myrrh  "  was  offered 
to,  but  refused  by,  our  Lord  on  the  cross. 


Myrrh  was  also  used  for  embalming  (see  John 
xix.  39,  and  Herod.  iL  86).  Varioos  ooojeo- 
tnres  have  been  made  aa  to  the  real  nature  of 
the  substance  denoted  bj  the  Hebrew  inSr  [set 
Celsius,  Hienb.  L  522),  and  much  doubt  has 
existed  as  to  the  countries  in  which  it  is  pro- 
duced. According  to  the  testimony  of  Herod* 
otns  (iii.  107),  Dioscorides  (i.  77),  Theopbras- 
tns  (ix.  4,  fl),  Diodorus  Sicnlns  (ii.  49), 
Strabo,  Pliny,  ftc,  the  tree  which  produces 
myrrh  grows  in  Arabia.  Forskll  mentions 
two  nnyrrh-produdng  trees,  Amyris  Kataf  and 
Awufrig  Kafid^  as  occurring  near  Haes  in  Ara- 
bia Felix.  The  myrrh-tree  wluch  Ehrenbeig 
and  Hemprich  found  in  the  borders  of  Arabia 
Felix,  and  that  which  Mr.  Johnson  saw  in 
Abyssinia,  are  believed  to  be  identical ;  the  tree 
is  the  Bahamodatdnm  mgrrha^  "a  low,  thorny, 
ragged  -  looking  tree,  with  bright  trifoliate 
leaves : "  it  is  probably  the  Ificrr  of  Abnl  Fadii, 
of  which  he  says  "  murr  is  the  Arabic  name  of 
a  thorny  tree  like  an  acacia,  from  which  flows 
a  white  liquid,  which  thickens,  and  becomes  a 
gum."  The  Baimmodaidron  mgrrka,  which 
produces  the  myrrh  of  commerce,  has  a  wood 
and  bark  which  emit  a  strong  odor ;  the  gum 
which  exudes  from  the  bark  is  at  fint  oily, 
but  becomes  hard  by  exposure  to  the  air:  it 
belongs  to  the  natural  order  TenbinAatxet,  For 
the  "  wine  mingled  with  myrrh,"  see  Gaix.  — 
2.  Lot,  erroneously  translated  "  myrrh  "  in  the 
A.  V.  in  Gen.  xxxvii.  25,  xliii.  11,  the  only 
two  passages  where  the  word  is  found,  is  gener- 
ally considered  to  denv^  the  odorous  resin 
which  exudes  from  the  branches  of  the  Cisttss 
creticus,  known  by  the  name  of  ladamtm  or 
labdanum.  It  is  c^ear  that  lA  cannot  signify 
"  myrrh,"  which  is  not  produced  in  Palestine, 
yet  the  scriptural  passages  in  Genesis  speak  of 
this  substance  as  ueing  exported  from  Gilead 
into  Egypt  There  arc  several  species  of  Cufus, 
all  of  which  are  believed  to  yield  the  ^m  ladji- 
num ;  but  the  species  mentioned  by  Dioscorides 
is  in  all  probability  identical  with  the  una 
which  is  found  in  Palestine,  viz.,  the  CigtuM 
crelunu.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  He- 
brew Idtf  the  Arabic  ladan,  the  Greek  X^davcv, 
the  Latin  and  English  Iddanum,  are  identicaL 
The  Cistus  belongs  to  the  natural  order  Cta- 
tacea,  the  rock-rose  family. 

Myrtle  (Hcb.  hadas).  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  A.  V.  is  correct  in  its  translation  of 
the  Hebrew  word,  for  all  the  old  versions  are 
agreed  upon  the  point,  and  the  identical  noun 
occurs  in  Arabic  as  the  name  of  the  "  mvnle." 
Mention  of  the  myrtle  is  made  in  Neh.  viii.  15 ; 
Is.  xli.  19,  Iv.  13;  Zech.  i.  8,  10,  11.  The 
modem  Jews  still  adorn  with  myrtle  the  booths 
and  sheds  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  Fottq- 
erly,  as  we  learn  from  Nehcmiah  (viii.  15), 
myrtles  grew  on  the  hills  about  Jerusalem. 
"  On  Olivet,"  says  Dean  Stanley,  "  nothing  is 
now  to  be  seen  but  the  olive  and  the  fig  tree : " 
on  some  of  the  hills,  however,  near  Jerusalem, 
Hasselouist  observed  the  myrtle.  Dr.  Hooker 
says  it  is  not  uncommon  in'Samaria  and  Gali- 
lee. There  are  several  of  the  species  of  the 
genus  Myrtm;  but  the  Myrtut  communU  is  the 
only  kind  denoted  by  the  Hebrew  ffadttt:  it 
belongs  to  the  natural  order  AfyrlaoeiE,  and  is 
too  well  known  to  need  description. 


l^SiO.  ir  we  were  reqaiied  to  flx  the 
czAcI  liinin  of  chis  north-wMtern  district  of 
Asia  Minor,  ■  long  cliacusaion  mig^t  be  neees- 
urr.  Bat  it  is  mentioned  only  once  in  the 
N.  T.  {Acn  xvi.  T,  8),  and  that  cunorily,  and 
in  relbrcnce  to  a  passing  journey.  Tbe  beat 
deacriplion  that  can  be  given  of  Mysia  at  thii 
•in.  :.  (h.!  it  _^  iiu  region  abont  the  frontieT 
'  '  '  nl  Bithvnia.  The 
D  ethnological,  not 


N. 

na'un.    One  of  the  (oni  of  Caleb  the  ton 
of  Jcphnnneh  (1  Cbr.  iv.  IS). 

ITa'amah.  !•  One  of  the  foar  women 
whoae  names  are  pre»i>rTe(l  in  the  reconls  of 
the  world  before  tlie  Flood;  all  except  Eve 
being  Cainitca.  She  was  daoghier  of  Lamech 
by  hi9  wib  Zillah,  and  lister,  ai  ia  expresaly 
mentioned,  to  Tubal-Cain  (Gen.  ir.  2S  onlyf. 
—  2.Hotherof  KingRehoboam  (I  K.xir.al, 
31 :  3  Cbr.  xii.  IS).  On  each  occasion  ihe  ia 
distinguished  by  the  title  "  the  (not '  an,'  as  in 
A.  V.y  Ammonite."  She  was  therefore  one  of 
tbe  foreign  women  whom  Solomon  look  into 
hia  Establishment  (1  E.  xi.  1).  In  the  LXX. 
(I  K.  zil.  34,  answering  to  xir.  31  of  the 
Hebrew  text),  she  is  stated  to  have  been  the 
"danght  "  ' 
Naha«h.' 


1  of 


r  Shefelah  (Josh. 
XT.  ^\ ).    Nothing  more  is  known  of  it. 

ITa'amui — or,  to  give  him  the  title  con- 
ferred on  him  by  onr  Lord,  "  Naaman  the 
Syrian."  An  Anunite  warrior,  a  remarkable 
incident  in  whose  life  ia  preserred  to  as  throutrh 
'       -     ^  -  ^ The 


NAARATH 


in  this  connection.  Bat  a  Jewish  traditton,  al 
least  as  old  as  the  time  of  Joaeiihus  {Ant,  viii. 
19,  S  S),  and  which  may  very  well  be  a  genuine 
one.  identities  him  with  the  archer  whose  arrow, 
whether  at  random  or  not,  stnick  Ahab  with 
his  mortal  wound,  and  thus  "gave  dvlivcmnce 
to  Syria."  The  expression  «  remarkable  — 
"  because  that  by  him  Jehovah  had  given  de- 
liverance  to  Syria."     The  moat  natural  ex- 


neniy 

of  Jehovedi  not  less  than  he  was  of  Syria. 
Whatever  the  particiiltirexploit  referred  to  was, 
it  had  given  Haaman  a  great  position  at  the 
court  of  Bcnbodad,  He  was  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  army,  and  was  nearest  to  the  per- 
son of  the  king,  whom  he  accompanied  offi- 
cially, and  supported,  when  he  went  to  worship 
in  the  temple  of  Rimmon  (ver.  18].  Uo  was 
afflicted  with  a  leprosy  of  the  white  kind  (ver. 
ST),  which  halt  hitherto  defied  cure.  Tbe  cir- 
cnmstances  of  his  visit  to  Elisha  have  been 
drawn  out  under  the  latter  head,  ami  need  not 
be  repeated  here.  His  reonest  to  ho  sltowod 
to  take  away  two  mules'  burthen  of  earth  is 
not  easy  to  understand.  Tbe  natural  explana- 
tion is,  that,  with  a  feeling  >kin  to  that  which 
prompted  the  Pisan  inTaders  to  take  away  tbe 
earth  of  Aceldama  Ibr  tbe  Campo  Snnio  at 
Pisa,  the  grateful  convert  to  Jcliovah  wished  to 
lake  away  some  of  the  earth  ofllis  coimtiy,  to 
form  an  altar.  Hot  in  the  narrative  there  il 
no  mention  of  an  altar.  How  long  Naaman 
lived  CO  continue  a  worshipper  ot  Jchnvah 
while  assisting  ofBcially  at  the  worship  of  Rim- 
mon. we  are  not  told. 

ITa'&inaii.  One  of  the  bmilv  of  Benjamin 
who  came  down  to  Egypt  with  Jacob,  as  read 
in  Gen.  xlvi.  21 .  Acconling  to  the  LXX.  ver- 
sion of  that  passage  he  was  the  son  of  Bela,  which 
is  tbe  parentage  assigned  to  him  in  Num. 
xxri.  40,  where,  in  the  enumeration  of  the  sons 
of  Benjamin,  he  is  said  to  be  the  son  of  Bela, 
and  head  of  the  family  of  1i>e  Nanmites.  He  is 
also  reckoned  among  the  sons  of  Dola  in  I  Cbr. 
ii.  3,  4. 

Naam'athite.  the  Gentile  name  of  one  of 
Job's  friends,  Zophar  the  Naamathite  (Job.  ii. 
11,  xi.  1,  XX.  1,  xlii.  9).  There  is  no  other 
trace  of  this  name  in  the  Bible,  and  the  town 
whence  it  is  derived  is  unknown.  If  we  may 
judge  from  modem  usage,  several  places  so 
called  probably  existed  on  the  Arabian  borders 
of  Syim. 

na'amites,  tlie.  the  fkmilv  descended  tnm 
Naaman,  the  grandson   of  Benjamin  (Num. 
Kvi.  40only). 

Na'arah,  tbe  aecond  wife  of  Ashur,  a 
descendant  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  5,  6). 

ITaara'i.    One  of  the  valiant  men  of  Da- 
d's armies  (I  Chr.  xi.  37).     In  1  Chr.  ho  is 
called  the  son  of  Esbni ;  but  in  3  Sam.  xxiii. 
>  be  appears  as  "  Faarai  tho  Arbiie,"    Kenni- 
itt  decides  that  the  former  is  cortwt. 
UFa'arail,  n  city  of  Ephralm,  which  In  a 
iry  ancient  reconlfl  Clir.  rii.as)  is  mentioned 
as   the   eastern  limit  of  the  trilic.    It  is  very 
probably  iilcntical  with   Naabat[i,  or  more 
ruralely  Nnarah. 

ITa'aratb  (the  Hcb.  ia  =  Co  Naarah,  whicb 
therefore  the  real  form  of  the  ume),  aplace 
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named  (Josh.  zvi.  7  only)  aa  one  of  the  land- 
marks on  the  (southern)  lx>undary  of  Ephraim. 
It  appears  to  have  lain  between  Ataroth  and 
Jericho.  If  Ataroth  be  the  present  ^tom,  then 
Naarah  was  probably  somewhere  lower  down 
the  wady.  Euscbius  and  Jerome  speak  of  it  as 
if  well  known  to  them  —  "  Naorath,  a  small  vll- 
lage  of  the  Jews,  five  miles  from  Jericho." 
Sdiwarz  (147)  fixes  it  at  "Neama,''  also  "five 
mile:$  from  Jericho,"  meaning  perhaps  Na*tmeh, 
the  name  of  the  lower  part  of  the  great  Wady 
MiUuah  or  d-Aaas, 

Naash'on.    [Nahshon.! 

Naas'son.  The  Greek  form  of  the  name 
Nahshon  (Matt.  i.  4 ;  Luke  iii.  32  only). 

Na'athus.  One  of  the  fiunily  of  Addi 
(1  Esd.  ix.  31).    Ap. 

Nal3al^  one  of  the  characters  introduced  to 
OS  in  David's  wanderings,  apparently  to  give 
one  detailed  glimpse  of  his  whole  state  of 
life  at  that  time  (1  Sam.  zxv.).  He  was 
a  sheep-master  on  the  confines  of  Judaea 
and  the  desert,  in  that  part  of  the  country 
which  bore  from  its  great  conqueror  the  name 
of  Caleb  (1  Sam.  xxx.  14,  xxv.  3).  He  was 
himself,  according  to  Josephus,  a  Ziphite,  and 
his  residence  Emmaus,  a  place  of  tnat  name 
not  otherwise  known,  on  the  southern  Carmel, 
in  the  pasture-lands  of  Maon.  His  wealth,  as 
might  oe  expected  from  his  abode,  consisted 
chiefly  of  sheep  and  goats,  which,  as  in  Pales- 
tine at  the  time  of  the  Christian  era  (Matt. 
XXV. ) ,  and  at  the  present  day,  fed  together.  The 
tradition  preserved  in  this  case  the  exact  num- 
ber of  each  —  3,000  of  the  former,  1,000  of  the 
latter.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  shepherds  to 
drive  them  into  the  wild  downs  on  the  slopes  of 
Carmel ;  and  il  was  whilst  they  were  on  one  of 
these  pastoral  excursions  that  they  met  a  band 
of  outlaws,  who  showed  them  unexpected  kind- 
ness, protecting  them  by  day  and  night,  and 
never  themselves  committing  any  depreda- 
tions (xxv.  7,  15,  16).  Once  a  year  there 
was  a  grand  banquet  on  Carmel,  "like  the 
feast  of  a  king"  (xxv.  2,  4,  36).  It  was 
on  one  of  these  occasions  that  Nabal  came 
across  the  path  of  the  man  to  whom  he  owes 
his  place  in  history.  Ten  yontlis  from  the 
chief  of  the  freebooters  approached  him  with  a 
triple  salutation,  enumerated  the  services  of 
their  master,  and  ended .  bv  claiming,  with  a 
mixture  of  courtesy  and  defiance  chai'acteristic 
of  the  East,  "  whatsoever  cometh  into  thy  hand 
for  thy  servants  and  for  Uiy  aon  David.  The 
great  sheep-master  was  not  disposed  to  recog- 
nize this  unexpected  parental  relation.  On 
hearing  the  demand  or  the  ten  petitioners,  he 
sprang  up  (LXX.),  and  broke  out  into  fury, 
"  Who  is  David  ?  and  who  is  the  son  of  Jesse  1 " 
—  "  What  runaway  slaves  are  these  to  interfere 
with  my  own  domestic  arrangements  ?  "  (xxv. 
10,  11.)  The  moment  that  the  messen^rs 
were  gone,  the  shepherds  that  stood  by  perceived 
the  danger  that  their  master  and  themselves 
would  incur.  To  Nabal  himself  they  durst  not 
speak  (xxv.  17).  To  his  wife,  as  to  the  good 
anjcfel  of  the  household,  one  of  the  shepherds 
told  the  state  of  affairs.  She,  with  the  offerings 
usual  on  such  occasions  (xxv.  18,comp.  xxx.  11; 
2  Sam.  xri.  1 ;  1  Chr.  xii.  40),  loaded  the  asses 
of  Nabal 's  large  establishment  —  herself  mount- 


ed one  of  them,  and,  with  her  attendants  nu. 
ning  before  her,  rode  down  the  hiU  towards 
David's  encampment.  David  had  already 
made  the  fatal  vow  of  extermination  (xxv.  22). 
At  this  moment,  as  it  would  seem,  Abigail  ap* 
peared,  threw  herself  on  her  face  before  him, 
and  ]>oured  forth  her  petition  in  language  which 
both  in  form  and  expression  almost  assumes  the 
tone  of  poetry.  She  returns  with  the  news  of 
David's  recantation  of  his  vow.  Nabal  is  then 
at  the  height  of  his  orgies,  and  his  wife  dared 
not  communicate  to  him  either  his  danger  or 
his  escape  (xxv.  36).  At  break  of  day  she  told 
him  both.  The  stupid  reveller  was  suddenly 
roused  to  a  sense  of  that  which  impended  over 
him.  "  His  heart  died  within  him,  and  he  became 
as  a  stone."  It  was  as  if  a  stroke  of  ajmplexy 
or  paralysis  had  fallen  upon  him.  Ten  days  he 
lingered,  **  and  the  Lord  smote  Nabal,  and  he 
died  "  (xxv.  37,  38). 

Nabari'as.  Apparently  a  corruption  of 
Zechariah  (1  Esd.  x.  44;  comp.  Nch.  viii. 
4).    Ap. 

Na'Dathites,  the,  l  Mace  y.  25,  ix.  S5. 
[Nebaioth.]     Ap. 

Na1x>th.  victim  of  Ahab  and  Jexebel.  He 
was  a  Jezreelitc,  and  the  owner  of  a  small  por- 
tion of  ground  (2  K.  ix.  25,  26)  that  lav  on  tlie 
eastern  slope  of  the  hill  of  Jcxreel.  He  had 
also  a  vineyard,  of  which  the  situation  is  not 

?uite  certain.  According  to  the  Hebrew  text 
1  K.  xxi.  1 )  it  was  in  Jezreel,  but  the  LXX. 
render  the  whole  clause  differently.  The  royal 
palace  of  Ahab  was  close  upon  tlie  city  wall  at 
Jezreel.  According  to  botii  texts,  it  immedi- 
ately adjoined  the  vinevard  (1  K.  xxi.  1, 2,  Heb. ; 
1  K.  XXI.  2,  LXX. ;  2  K.  ix.  30, 36),  and  it  thus 
became  an  object  of  desire  to  the  king,  who 
offered  an  equivalent  in  monev,  or  another 
vineyard  in  exchange  for  this.  Kaboth,  in  tlio 
independent  spirit  of  a  Jewish  landholder,  re- 
fused. "  Jehovah  forbid  it  to  me  that  I  should 
give  the  inheritance  of  my  fathers  unto  thee." 
Ahab  was  cowed  by  this  feplv;  but  the  proud 
spirit  of  Jezebel  was  roused.  She  toox  the 
matter  into  her  own  hands.  A  solemn  fast 
was  proclaimed,  as  on  the  announcement  of 
some  great  calami  ty .  Naboth  was  "  set  on  high  " 
in  the  public  place  of  Samaria;  two  men  of 
worthless  character  accused  him  of  having 
"cursed  God  and  the  king."  He  and  his  chiH 
dren  (2  K.  ix.  26)  were  dragged  out  of  the  city 
and  despatched  the  same  night  The  place  of 
execution  there  was  by  the  lai^  tank  or  res- 
ervoir which  still  remains  on  the  slope  of 
the  hill  of  Samaria,  immediately  outside  the 
walls.  The  usual  punishment  for  blasphemy 
was  enforced.  Naboth  and  his  sons  were 
stoned ;  and  the  blood  from  their  wounds  ran 
down  into  the  waters  of  the  tank  below. 

Nabuchodono'SOr.  Nebuchadnezsar, 
king  of  Babylon  (1  Esd.  i.  40,  41,  45,  48; 
Tob.  xiv.  15 ;  Jud.  i.  1,  5,  7, 11, 12,  ii.  1,  4, 19, 
iii.  2,  8,  iv.  1,  vi.  2,  4,  xi.  7,  23,  xu.  13,  ziiL 
18).     Ap. 

jN'a'cnon's  Threshing-floor,  the  place 

at  which  the  ark  had  arrived  in  its  process 
from  Kiriath-jearim  to  Jerusalem,  when  IJzzah 
lost  his  fife  in  his  too  hasty  zeal  for  its  safetr 
(2  Ram.  vi.  6). 
Na'chor.     L  The  brother  of  Abraham 
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(Josh.  xxiv.  2).  [Nabob  1.]  — 2.  The  grand- 
father of  Abraham  (Luke  iii.  34).    [Nahor  2.1 

Na'dab.  1.  The  eldest  son  of  Aaron  and 
ElUhcba  (Ex.  vi.  23;  Num.  iii.  2|.  He,  his 
father  ana  brother,  and  seventy  old  men  of 
Israel,  were  led  out  from  the  midst  of  the  assem- 
bled people  (Ex.  xxiv.  1 ),  and  were  commanded 
to  stay  and  worship  God  "  afar  off/'  below  the 
lofty  summit  of  Sinai,  where  Moses  alone  was 
to  come  near  to  the  Lord.  Subsequently  (Lev. 
X.  I ),  Nadab  and  his  brother  were  struck  dead 
before  the  sanctuary  by  fire  from  the  Lord. 
Their  offence  was  kmdling  the  incense  in  their 
censers  with  ''  strange  "  fire,  t.e.  not  taken  from 
that  which  bnmed  perpetually  (Lev.  vi.  13)  on 
the  altar.  —  2.  King  Jeroboam  s  son,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  of  Israel  b.c.  954,  and 
reigned  two  years  (1  K.xv.  25-31).  At  tho 
siege  of  Gibbethon,  a  conspiracy  broke  out  in 
the  midst  of  the  arm^,  and  the  king  was  slain 
by  Baasha,  a  man  of  Issachar.  —  3.  A  son  of 
Shammai  (1  Chr.  ii.  28),  of  the  tribe  of  Judah. 
—  4.  A  son  of  Gibeon  (1  Chr.  viii.  30,  ix.  36) 
of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin. 

Nadab'atha,  a  place  flrom  which  the  bride 
was  being  conducted  by  the  children  of  Jambri, 
when  Jonathan  and  Simon  attacked  them 
(1  Maoc  ix.  37).  That  Nadabatha  was  on 
the  east  of  Jordan  is  most  probable.  On  the 
€ast  of  Jordan,  the  only  two  names  that  occnr 
as  possible  are  Nebo  and  Nabathssa.    Ap. 

aBk^fet  one  of  the  ancestors  of  Christ 

iLuke  lii.  25).  It  represents  the  Heb.  Nogah 
1  Chr.  iii.  7).  Nagge  must  have  lived  about 
the  time  of  Onias  I.  and  the  commencement  of 
the  Macedonian  dynasty. 

Nah'alaly  one  of  the  cities  of  Zebnlun, 
given  with  its  "  suburbs  "  to  the  Merarite  Le- 
Tites  (Josh.  xxi.  35).  It  is  the  same  which,  in 
the  list  of  tho  allotment  of  Zebulun  (Josh.  xix. 
15),  is  inaccurately  given  in  the  A.  V.  as  Na- 
BALLAL,  the  Uobfew  being  in  both  cases  iden- 
tical. Elsewhere  it  is  called  Nahalol.  The 
Jerusalem  Talmud  asserts  that  Nahalal  was  in 
post-biblical  times  called  Mahlnl ;  and  this 
Schwarz  identifies  with  tho  modem  3fcdul, 
a  village  in  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  under  the 
mountains  which  enclose  the  plain  on  the 
north,  four  miles  west  of  Nazareth,  and  two 
of  Japhia. 

Nah^allal,  an  inaccurate  mode  of  spelling, 
in  Josh.  xix.  15,  the  name  which,  in  Josh.  xxi. 
35,  is  accurately  given  as  Nahalal. 

Nahaliely  one  of  the  halting-places  of  Is- 
rael in  the  latter  part  of  their  progress  to 
Canaan  (Num.  xxi.  19).  It  lay  "beyond," 
that  is,  north  of,  the  Amon  (ver.  13),  and 
between  Mattanah  and  Bamoth ;  the  next  after 
Bamoth  being  Pisgah.  Its  name  seems  to  im- 
ply that  it  was  a  stream  or  wady,  and  it  is  not 
impossibly  preserved  in  that  of  the  Wady 
Encheyle,  which  runs  into  the  Afojeb,  the  an- 
cient Amon,  a  short  distance  to  the  east  of  the 
place  at  which  the  road  between  Rabbaand 
Aroer  crosses  the  ravine  of  the  latter  river. 

19'all'alol,  a  variation  in  the  mode  of  giv- 
ing the  name  (both  in  Hebrew  and  A.  V.)  of 
tho  place  elsewhere  named  Nahalal  (Judg.  i. 
30). 

Kaliam.  The  brother  of  Hodiah,  or  Je- 
hndijah,  wife  of  Ezra  (1  Chr.  iv.  19). 


Na]iama''ni.  A  chief  man  among  those 
who  returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel 
and  Jeshua  jNeh.  vii.  7). 

Nahara  L  The  armor-bearer  of  Joab, 
caUed,  in  the  A.  V.  of  2  Sam.  xxiii.  37,  Na- 
HABi.  He  was  a  native  of  Beeroth  (1  Chr. 
xi.  39). 

Kalian*  The  same  as  Naharai  (2  Sam. 
xxiii.  37).  In  the  A.  V.  of  1611,  the  name  is 
printed  "  Naharai  the  Berothite." 

Naliash.  1.  ''Nahash  the  Ammonite," 
king  of  the  Bene-Ammon  at  the  foundation 
of  the  monarchy  in  Israel,  who  dictated  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Jabesh-Gilead  that  cruel  idteraar 
tive  of  the  loss  of  their  right  eyes,  or  slavery, 
which  roused  the  swift  wrath  of  Saul,  and 
caused  the  destruction  of  the  Ammonite  force 
(1  Sam.  xi.  1-11 ).  ''  Nahash"  would  seem  to 
have  been  the  title  of  the  king  of  the  Ammon- 
ites rather  than  the  name  of  an  individual. 
Nahash  the  father  of  Hanun  had  rendered  Dar 
vid  some  special  and  valuable  service,  which 
David  was  anxious  for  an  opportunity  of  re- 
quiting (2  Sam.  X.  2).  The  tiewish  traditions 
affirm  that  it  consisted  in  his  having  afforded 
protection  to  one  of  David's  brothers,  who  es- 
caped alone  when  his  family  were  massacred  by 
the  treacherous  king  of  Moab,  to  whose  care 
the^  had  been  intrasted  by  David  (I  Sam. 
xxii.  3,  4),  and  who  found  an  asylum  with 
Nahash.  The  retribution  exacted  by  David 
for  the  annoying  insults  of  Hannn  is  related 
elsewhere. — 2.  A  person  mentioned  once  only 
(2  Sam.  xvii.  25)  in  stating  the  parentage  of 
Amasa,  the  commander-in-chief  of  Absuom's 
army.  Amasa  is  there  said  to  have  been  the 
son  of  a  certain  Ithre,  by  Abisail,  "  daughter 
of  Nahash,  and  sister  to  Zemiah."  By  the 
genealogy  of  1  Chr.  ii.  16,  it  appears  that  Ze- 
ruiah  and  Abigail  were  sisters  of  David  and 
the  other  children  of  Jesse.  The  question  then 
arises.  How  could  Abigail  have  been  at  the 
same  time  daughter  of  Nahash  and  sister  to 
the  children  of  Jesse  ?  To  this,  three  answers 
may  be  given  :  —  I.  The  universal  tradition  of 
the  rabbis  that  Nahash  and  Jesse  were  identi- 
cal. 2.  The  cxpUnation  first  put  forth  by  Dr. 
Stanley  in  this  work,  that  Nahash  was  the  king 
of  the  Ammonites,  and  that  the  same  woman 
had  first  been  his  wife  or  concubine  —  in  which 
capacity  she  had  given  birth  to  Abigail  and 
Zemiah — and  afterwards  wife  to  Jesse,  and 
the  mother  of  his  children.  3.  A  third  possi- 
ble explanation  is,  that  Nahash  was  the  name, 
not  or  Jesse,  nor  of  a  former  husband  of  his 
wife,  but  of  his  wife  herself. 

Naliatll.  1.  One  of  the  "  dukes  "  or  phy- 
larchs  in  the  land  of  Edom,  eldest  son  of  Bieuel 
the  son  of  Esau  (Gen.  xxxvi.  13,  17  ;  1  Chr.  i. 
37).  —  2.  A  Kohathite  Levite,  son  of  Zophai 
(1  Chr.  vi.  26).  —  3.  A  Levite  in  the  reign  of 
Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  13). 

Nalll>i.  The  son  of  Vophsi,  a  Naphtalite, 
and  one  of  the  twelve  spies  (Num.  xiii.  14). 

Nalior.  The  name  of  two  persons  in  the 
family  of  Abraham.  —  1.  His  grandfather: 
the  son  of  Serag,  and  father  of  Tcrah  (Gren.  xi. 
22-25). — 2.  Grandson  of  the  preceding,  son 
of  Terah,  and  brother  of  Abraham  and  Haren 
(Gen.  xi.  26,  27).  The  order  of  the  ages  of 
the  family  of  Terah  is  not  improbably  inverted 
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in  the  nairatiTe ;  in  which  case,  Nahor,  instead 
of  being  younger  than  Abraham,  was  really 
older.  He  married  Milcah,  the  danghter  of 
his  brother  Haran ;  and  when  Abraliam  and 
Lot  migrated  to  Canaan,  Nahor  remained  be- 
hind in  the  land  of  his  birth,  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Euphrates  —  the  boundary  between 
the  Old  and  the  New  World  of  that  early  age — 
and  gathered  his  family  around  him  at  the 
sepulclire  of  his  father  (comp.  2  Sam.  xix.  37). 
Like  Jacob,  and  also  like  IshmacI,  Nahor  was 
the  father  of  twelve  sons ;  and  further,  as  in  the 
case  of  Jacob,  eight  of  them  were  the  children 
of  his  wife,  and  four  of  a  concubine  (Gen. 
xxil.  21-24).  Special  care  is  taken,  in  speaking 
of  die  legitimate  branch,  to  specify  its  descent 
from  Milcah  —  "  the  son  of  Mllcah,  wUch  sho 
bare  unto  Nahor."  It  was  to  this  pure  and 
unsullied  race  that  Abraham  and  Uebekah  in 
turn  had  recourse  for  wives  for  their  sons.  But 
wi^  Jaa>b'8  flight  from  Haran  the  intercourse 
ceased. 
Nah'shon,  or  Naash'on,  son  of  Am- 

minadab,  and  prince  of  the  children  of  Judah 
(as  he  is  styled  in  the  genealogy  of  Judah,  1 
Chr.  ii.  10)  at  the  time  of  the  first  numbering 
in  the  wilderness  (Exod.  vi.  23  ;  Num.  i.  7,  &c.). 
His  sister,  Elisheba,  was  wife  to  Aaron ;  and  his 
son,  Salmon,  was  husband  to  Bahab  after  the 
taking  of  Jericho.  In  the  encampment,  in  the 
offerings  of  the  princes,  and  in  the  order  of 
march,  the  first  place  is  assigned  to  Nahshon 
the  son  of  Amminadab  as  captain  of  the  host 
of  Judah.  He  died  in  the  wilderness  according 
to  Num.  xxvi.  64,  65 ;  but  no  further  particu- 
lars of  his  life  are  c:iven. 

IVallum.  "The  book  of  the  vision  of 
Kahum  the  Elkoshite  "  stands  seventh  in  order 
among  the  writings  of  the  minor  prophets  in 
the  present  arrangement  of  the  canon.  Of  the 
author  himself,  we  have  no  more  knowledge 
than  is  afforded  us  by  the  scanty  title  of  his 
book,  which  gives  no  indication  whatever  of 
his  date,  and  leaves  his  origin  obscure.  The 
site  of  Elkosh,  his  native  place,  is  disputed, 
some  placing  it  in  Galilee,  others  in  Assyria. 
Those  who  maintain  the  latter  view  assume 
that  the  prophet's  parents  were  carried  into 
captivity  by  Tiglath-pileser,  and  that  the  proph- 
et was  bom  at  the  village  of  Alknsh,  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Tigris,  two  miles  north  of 
Mosul.  Ewald  is  of  opinion  that  the  prophecy 
was  written  there  at  a  time  when  Nincvcn  was 
threatened  from  without  The  ai^nments  in 
favor  of  an  Assyrian  locality  for  the  prophet 
are  supported  by  the  occurrence  of  what  are 
presumed  to  be  Assyrian  words.  But  there  is 
nothing  in  the  prophecy  of  Nahum  to  indicate 
that  it  was  written  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood of  Nineveh,  and  in  full  view  of  the  scenes 
which  are  depicted ;  nor  is  Uie  language  that  of 
an  exile  in  an  enemy's  country.  No  allusion 
is  made  to  the  captivity ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  imagery  is  such  as  would  be  natural 
to  an  inhabitant  of  Palestine  (i.  4),  to  whom 
the  rich  pastures  of  Bashan,  the  vineyards  of 
Carmel,  and  the  blossom  of  Lebanon,  were 
emblems  of  all  that  was  luxuriant  and  fertile. 
The  language  employed  in  i.  15,  ii.  2,  is  appro- 
priate to  one  who  wrote  for  his  countrymen  in 
their  native  land.    In  fact,  the  sole  origin  of 


the  theory  that  Nahum  flourished  in  Asyria  U 
the  name  of  the  village  Alknsh,  which  con- 
tains his  supposed  tomb,  and,  from  its  similarity 
to  Elkosh,  was  apparently  selected  by  mcdisval 
tradition  as  a  snnne  for  pilgrims.  According 
to  Psendo-Epiphanius,  Nahum  was  of  the  trit^c 
of  Simeon.  The  date  of  Nahum's  prophecy 
can  be  determined  with  as  little  precision  as 
his  birthplace.  In  the  Seder  01am  Kabba,  he  is 
made  contemporary  with  Joel  and  Ilaliakknk 
in  the  rci«:n  of  Manasseh.  Syncellus  places 
him  with  Hosea,  Amos,  and  Jonah  in  the  rci^-n 
of  Joash  king  of  Israel,  more  than  a  ccntnrj 
earlier ;  while,  according  to  Eutychius,  be  was 
contemporary  with  Ha^gai,  Zcchariah,  and 
Malachi,  and  prophesied  m  the  fifth  year  after 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Joaephns  men- 
tions him  as  living  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
reign  of  Jotham.  Carpzov  condnoed  that  Na- 
hum prophesied  in  the  beginning  of  the  rtiirn 
of  Anaz,  about  B.C.  742.  Modem  writers  are 
divided  in  their  sufirages.  Bertholdt  thinks  it 
probable  that  the  prophet  escaped  into  Judah 
when  the  ten  trib^  wcro  earned  i^tive,  and 
wrote  in  the  reic:n  of  Hczekiah.  Kcil  places 
him  in  the  latter  half  of  Hezekiah's  reign,  nUer 
the  invasion  of  Sennacherib.  Vitringa  was  of 
the  like  opinion,  and  the  same  view  is  taken  by 
De  Wette  and  Knobel.  Junius  and  Tremellias 
select  the  last  years  of  Josiah  as  the  period  at 
which  Nahum  prophesied.  The  arguments  by 
which  Strauss  endeavors  to  prove  that  the 
prophecy  belongs  to  the  time  at  which  Ma- 
nasseh was  in  captivity  at  Babylon,  that  is  be- 
tween the  years  680  and  667  B.C.,  are  not  con- 
vincing. That  the  prophecy  was  written  before 
the  final  downfall  of  Nineveh,  and  its  capture 
by  the  Medes  and  Chaldeans  (cir.  b.c.  6^5), 
will  be  admitted.  The  allusions  to  the  Assyrian 
power  imply  that  it  was  still  unbroken  (i.  12, 
li.  13,  14,  iii.  15-17).  That  Palestine  was  suf- 
fering from  the  effects  of  Assyrian  invasion  at 
the  time  of  Nahum's  writing  seems  probable 
from  the  allusions  in  i.  11,  12,  13,  ii.  2;  and 
the  vivid  description  of  the  Assyrian  arma- 
ment in  ii.  3,  4.  At  such  a  time,  the  prophecy 
would  be  appropriate;  and  if  i.  14  refers  to  the 
death  of  Sennacherib  in  the  house  of  Nisroch, 
it  must  have  been  written  before  that  event 
These  circumstances  seem  to  determine  the  I4ih 
yearof  Hezekiah  (b.c.  712)  as  the  period  before 
which  the  prophecy  of  Nahum  could  not  have 
been  written.  Tlie  condition  of  Assyria  in  the 
reign  of  Sennacherib  would  correspond  with 
the  state  of  things  implied  in  the  prophecy; 
and  it  is  on  all  accounts  most  prolMible  that 
Nahum  fiourished  in  the  latter  half  of  the  rei;m 
of  Hezekiah,  and  wrote  his  prophecy  soon  aflcr 
the  date  above  mentioned,  either  in  Jerusalem 
or  its  neighborhood.  The  subject  of  the  proph- 
ecy is,  in  accordance  with  the  superscription, 
"  the  burden  of  Nineveh."  The  three  chapter 
into  which  it  is  divided  form  a  consecuti^-e 
whole.  The  first  chapter  is  introductory.  It 
commences  with  a  declaration  of  the  character 
of  Jehovah,  "  a  God  jealous  and  avenging."  as 
exhibited  in  His  dealings  with  His  enemies,  and 
the  swift  and  terrible  vengeance  with  which  He 
pursues  them  (i.  2-6),  while  to  those  that  trust 
in  Him  He  is  "  good,  a  stronghohl  in  the  day 
of  trouble"  (i.  7),  in  contrast  with  the  over- 
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whulmin*;'  flood  which  shall  sweep  away  His 
foji  (i.  8).  The  language  of  the  prophet  now 
lKx:o:njs  mure  special,  and  points  to  the  de- 
struction which  awaited  the  hosts  of  Assyria 
who  had  juit  gone  up  oat  of  Judah  (i.  9-11). 
In  the  versed  th.it  follow,  the  intention  of  Je- 
hovah i-i  still  more  fully  declared,  and  addressed 
Qrdt  to  Juilah  (i.  12,  13),  and  then  to  the  mon- 
arch of  As:»yria  (i.  14).  And  now  the  vision 
grown  more  distinct.  The  messenger  of  glad 
tidings,  thj  news  of  Nineveh's  downfoll,  trod 
the  mountains  that  were  round  about  Jem- 
salem  (i.  15),  and  proclaimed  to  Judah  the  ac- 
comp!is!i.nent  of  her  vows.  But  ronnd  the 
doomM  city  githerod  the  destroying  armies; 
"tho  breaicer  in  pieces"  had  gone  up,  and 
Jehovah  miutered  His  hosts  to  the  battle  to 
Avenge  His  poople  (ii.  1,  2).  The  prophet's 
inin.I  in  vision  sees  the  burnished  bronze  sniclds 
or'  the  scartct-clail  warriors  of  the  besieging 
army,  the  fl.ishing  st^el  scythes  of  the  war- 
chjiriots  as  thsy  are  drawn  up  in  battle  array, 
and  th'i  quivering  cypress-shafts  of  their  speara 
^ii.  3).  Thj  Assyrians  hasten  to  the  defence : 
tlioir  chariots  rush  madly  throu;^h  the  streets, 
an  J  run  to  an.l  fro  like  the  H<rhtning  in  the 
broid  wdys,  which  glare  with  their  bright 
armor  like  torches.  But  a  panic  has  seized 
their  mighty  on\ss ;  their  ranks  are  broken  as 
th3y  march,  and  they  hurry  to  the  wall  only  to 
seethe  covered  battering-rams  of  the  besiegers 
ready  for  the  attack  (ii.  4,  5).  The  crisis 
hastens  on  with  terrible  rapidity.  The  river- 
gates  ait  broken  in,  and  the  royal  palace  is  in 
the  hanils  of  the  victors  (ii.  6).  And  then 
comes  thj  end ;  the  eity  is  taken  and  carried 
captive,  and  her  maidens  '*  moan  as  with  the 
voice  of  doves,''  bsatinz  their  breasts  with 
sorrow  (ii.  7).  The  flii^ht  oecomes  general,  and 
the  leaders  in  vain  endeavor  to  stem  the  u^rrent 
of  fugitives  (ii.  8).  The  wealth  of  the  cit^ 
and  its  accumulated  treasures  become  the  spoil 
of  the  captors,  and  the  conquered  sufier  all  the 
horrors  ttrnt  follow  the  assault  and  storm  (ii. 
^,10).  Over  the  charred  and  blackened  ruins, 
thp  propliet,  as  the  mouthpiece  of  Jehovah, 
exclaims  in  triumph,  "  Where  is  the  lair  of  the 
lions,  the  fcedin^-place  of  the  young  lions, 
where  walked  lion,  lioness,  lion's  whelp,  and 
none  made  (them)  afraid?"  (ii.  II,  12.)  But 
for  all  this  the  downfall  of  Nineveh  was  cer- 
tain, for  "  behold !  I  am  against  thee,  saith  Je- 
iiovah  of  hosts"  (ii.  13).  The  vision  ends; 
«nd  the  prophet,  recalled  from  the  scenes  of  the 
future  to  the  realities  of  the  present,  collects 
himself,  as  it  wore,  for  one  final  outburst  of 
withering  djnunciation  against  the  Assyrian 
city,  not  now  threatenod  bv  her  Median  and 
Chaldiedn  conquerors,  Vmt  in  the  full  tide  of 
prosperity,  the  oppressor  and  corrupter  of  na- 
ci«>ns.  Mingled  with  this  woe  there  is  no  touch 
of  sadness  or  oompo^ision  for  her  fate ;  she  will 
fall  unpitied  and  nnlamented,  and  with  terrible 
calrancss  the  prophet  pronounces  her  final 
doom :  "  all  that  hear  tne  bruit  of  thee  shall 
clap  the  hands  over  thee ;  for  upon  whom  has 
not  thy  wickedness  passed  continnallv  ?  "  (iii. 
19.)  As  a  poet,  Nannm  occupies  a  high  place 
in  the  first  rank  of  Hebrew  literature.  In  proof 
of  this,  it  is  onl  V  necessary  to  refer  to  the  open- 
ing rerset  of  his  prophecy  (i.  2-6),  and  to  the 


magnificent  description  of  the  siece  and  de* 
struction  of  Nineveh  in  ch.  ii.  His  style  is 
clear  and  nninvolved,  though  pregnant  and 
forcible ;  his  diction  sonorous  and  rhythmical, 
the  words  re-echoing  to  the  sense  (comp.  ii.  4, 
iii.  3).  For  illustrations  of  Nahum  s  prophecy, 
see  the  article  Nineveh. 

Na'idUB  =  Benaiah  of  the  sons  of  Pahath- 
Moab  (1  £sd.  ix.  31 ;  comp.  £zr.  x.  30).    Ap. 

NaiL  I.  (of  finger. )  —  1 .  A  nail  or  claw  of 
man  or  animal.  2.  A  point  or  style,  e^,  for 
writing:  see  Jer.  xvii.  1.  Tsipp&ren  occurs  in 
Dent.  xxi.  12,  in  connection  with  the  verb 
'daak,  "to  make"  (A.V.  "pare,"  but  in  marg. 
"  dress,"  "  sufier  to  grow  ").  Much  controversy 
has  arisen  on  the  meaning  of  this  passage ;  one 
set  of  interpreters  regarding  tne  action  as 
indicative  or  monming,  while  others  refer  it 
to  the  laying  aside  of  mourning.  Some,  who 
would  thus  oelong  to  the  latter  class,  refer  it 
to  the  practice  of  staining  the  nails  with  henneh. 
The  word  'dsdA, "  make,  is  used  both  of  "  dress* 
ing,"  t.e.  making  clean,  the  feet,  and  also  of 
"  trimming,"  t.«.  combing  and  making  neat,  the 
beard,  in  the  case  of  Mophibosheth  (2  Sam.  xix. 
24).  The  captive's  he  J  was  probably  shaved  at 
the  commencement  o^  the  month,  and  during 
that  period  her  nails  were  to  be  allowed  to  grow 
in  token  of  natural  sorrow  and  consequent  per- 
sonal neglect  U.  —  1.  A  nail  (Is.  xlL  7),  a 
stake  (Is.  xxxiii.  20),  also  a  ten^peg.  Tent- 
pegs  are  usually  of  wood  and  of  largo  size,  but 
sometimes,  as  was  the  case  w  'th  those  used  to 
fasten  the  curtains  of  the  Tabernacle,  of  metal 
(Ex.  xxvii.  19,  xxxviii.  20).  2.  A  nail,  prima- 
rily a  point.  We  are  told  that  David  prepared 
iron  for  the  naihi  to  be  njied  in  the  Temple ;  and 
as  the  Holv  of  Kolies  was  plated  with  gold,  the 
nails  also  for  listening  the  plates  were  probably 
of  gold. 

Na'in.  There  tfre  no  materials  for  a  long 
history  or  a  detailed  description  of  this  village 
of  Galilee,  the  gate  of  whicn  is  made  illustrionr 
bv  the  raising  of  the  widow's  son  (Lnkc  vii.  12). 
The  site  of  the  village  is  certainly  known ;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  appkoach  by 
which  our  Saviour  was  coming  when  He  met 
the  funeral.  The  modem  Nein  is  situated  on 
the  north-western  edge  of  the  "  Little  Herrnon," 
or  Jtbd  ed-Duh^t  where  the  ground  falls  into 
the  Plain  of  Esclraelon.  Again,  the  entrance  to 
the  place  mnst  probablv  always  have  bei^n  up  the 
steep  ascent  from  the  plain,  and  here,  on  kho  west 
side  of  the  village,  the  rock  is  full  of  sepulchral 
caves. 

Na'ioih|  or  more  flilly,  "Nuoth  in  Ra- 
mah;"  a  place  in  which  Samuel  and  David 
took  refhge  together,  after  the  latter  hail  made 
his  escape  from  the  jealous  fury  of  Saul  ( 1  Sam. 
xix.  18,  19,  22,  23,  XX.  1).  It  is  evident  from 
ver.  18  that  Naioth  was  not  actnall^  in  Ramah, 
Samuel's  habitual  residence.  In  its  corrected 
form  the  name  signifies  "  habitations,"  anil  from 
an  early  date  has  been  interpreted  to  mean  the 
huts  or  dwellings  of  a  school  or  college  of 

Srophets  over  which  Samuel  presided,  as  Klisha 
id  over  those  at  Gilgal  and  Jericho.  This  in- 
terpretation of  Naioth  is  now  generally  accepted 
by  the  lexicographers  and  commentators. 

Kane'a.  The  last  act  of  Antiochns  Epiph- 
anes  was  Ms  attempt  to  plunder  the  temple 
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of  Nanea  at  Elymais,  which  had  been  enriched 
bjr  the  gifts  and  trophies  of  Alexander  the  Great 
(1  Mace.  vi.  1-4;  2  Mace  i.  ia-16).  The 
rersian  goddess  Nanea  is  apparently  the  moon- 
goddess,  of  whom  the  Greek  Artemis  was  the 
nearest  representative  in  Polybius.  Elphinstone 
in  1811  found  coins  of  the  Sassanians  with  the 
inscription  NANAIA,  and  on  the  reverse  a  fig- 
ore  with  nimbus  and  lotus-flower.  In  conse- 
quence of  a  confusion  between  the  Greek  and 
Eastern  mythologies,  Nanea  has  been  identified 
with  Artemis  and  Aphrodite,  the  probability 
being  that  she  corresponds  with  the  Tauric  or 
Ephesian  Artemis,  wno  was  invested  with  the 
attributes  of  Aphrodite,  and  represented  the 
productive  power  of  nature. 

Na'omiy  the  wife  of  Elimelech,  and  mother- 
in-law  of  Ruth  (Ruth  i.  2,  &c.,  ii.  1,  &c,  iii.  1, 
iv.  3,  &c.).  The  name  is  derived  from  a  root 
signifving  sweetness  or  pleasantness,  and  this 
significance  contributes  to  the  point  of  the  par- 
onomasia in  i.  20,  21,  though  the  passage  con- 
tains al*)o  a  play  on  the  mere  sound  of  the  name : 
— "  Call  me  not  Naomi  (pleasant  J ,  call  me  Mara 
(bitter)  .  .  .  wh^  call  ^e  me*  Naomi  when  Je- 
hovah hath  testified  against  me  ?  " 

Na'phish,  the  last  but  one  of  the  sons  of  Ish- 
mael  (Gen.  xxv.  15;  1  Chr.  i.  31).  The  tribe 
descended  firom  Nodab  was  subdued  by  the 
Reubenites,  the  Gadites,  and  the  half  of  the  tribe 
of  Manasseh,  whch  **  thev  made  war  with  the 
Hagarites,  with  Jetur,  ana  iVispftuA,  and  Nodab  " 
(1  Chr.  V.  19).  The  tribe  is  not  again  found  in 
the  sacred  records,  nor  is  it  mentioned  by  later 
writers.  It  has  not  been  identified  with  any 
Arabian  tribe. 

Naph'isLlEsd.Y.  31.  [Nephusim.I  Ap. 

Naph'taU.  The  fifth  son  of  Jacob;  the 
secondchild  borne  to  him  by  Bilhah,  Rachel's 
slave.  His  birth  and  the  bestowal  of  his  name 
are  recorded  in  Gen.  xxx.  8 :  —  "  And  Rachel 
said  'wrestlings  (or  contortions — tKtphtule)  of 
God  have  I  wrestled  {nipktahi)  with  my  sister 
and  have  prevailed.'  And  she  called  his  name 
Naphtali.'^  At  the  migration  to  Egypt,  four  sons 
are  attributed  to  Naphtali  (Gen.  xfvi.  24;  Ex. 
i.  4;  1  Chr.  vii.  13).  When  the  census  was 
taken  at  Mount  Sinai,  the  tribe  numbered  no 
less  than  53,400  fighting  men  (Num.  i.  43,  ii. 
30).  It  thus  held  exactly  the  middle  position 
in  the  nation,  having  five  above  it  in  numbers, 
and  six  below.  But  when  the  borders  of  the 
Promised  Land  were  reached,  its  numbers  were 
reduced  to  45,400,  with  four  onlv  below  it  in  the 
scale,  one  of  the  four  being  Ephraim  (Num. 
xxvi.  48-50;  comp.  37).  During  the  march 
through  the  wilderness,  Naphtali  occupied  a  po- 
sition on  the  north  of  the  Sacred  Tent  with  Dan 
and  Asher  (Num.  ii.  25-^1 ).  In  the  apportion- 
ment of  the  land,  the  lot  of  Naphtali  was  not 
drawn  till  the  last  but  one.  The  territorv  thus 
appropriated  was  enclosed  on  three  sides  by 
those  of  other  tribes.  On  the  west  lay  Asher ; 
on  the  south  Zebulun,  and  on  the  east  tbe  trans- 
Jordanic  Manasseh.  The  north  terminated  widi 
the  ravine  of  the  Litany  or  Leontes,  and  opened 
into  the  splendid  vallev  which  separates  the  two 
ranges  of  Lebanon,  the  south  boundary  was 
probably  very  much  the  same  as  that  which  at 
a  later  time  separated  Upper  firom  Lower  Gali- 
iee,  and  which  ran  from  or  about  the  town  of 


Akha  to  the  upper  part  of  the  Sea  of  Gennesaret 
Thus  Naphtau  was  cut  off  from  the  great  Phun 
of  Esdraelon  by  the  mass  of  the  mountains  of 
Nazareth  ;  while  on  the  east  it  had  a  communi- 
cation with  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  the  rich  district 
of  the  Ardd-Huleh  and  the  Merj  Aymi,  and  all 
the  splendidly  watered  country  about  Bamat 
and  Hcubofa,  the  spring  of  Jordan.  But  the 
capabilities  of  these  plains  and  of  the  access  to 
the  lake  were  not  destined  to  be  developed 
while  they  were  in  the  keeping  of  the  ttibe  of 
Naphtali.  It  was  the  mountainous  conntrv 
(Josh.  XX.  7)  which  formed  the  chief  part  of 
their  inheritance,  that  impressed  or  brought  out 
the  Qualities  for  which  Naphtali  was  remarkable 
at  the  one  remarkable  period  of  its  histoxr. 
This  district,  the  modem  Betctd-Ba^arak,  or 
"  land  of  good  tidings,"  comprises  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  scenery  and  some  of  the  most 
fertile  soil  in  Palestine,  forests  surpassing  those 
of  the  renowned  Carmel  itself;  as  rich  in  noble 
and  ever-varying  prospects  as  any  country  in 
the  world.  Naphtali  had  its  share  in  those  in- 
cursions and  molestations  by  the  surrounding 
heathen,  which  were  the  common  lot  of  all  the 
tribes  (Judah  perhaps  alone  excepted)  during 
the  first  centuries  after  the  conquest.  One  of 
these,  apparently  tlie  severest  struggle  of  all, 
fell  with  special  violence  on  the  north  of  the 
country ;  and  the  leader  by  whom  the  invasion 
wos  repelled  —  Barak  of  Kcdesh-Naphtali  — 
was  the  one  great  hero  whom  Naphtali  is  re- 
corded to  have  produced.  Gilead  and  Reuben 
lingered  beyond  the  Jordan  amongst  tiieir  flocks: 
Dan  and  Asher  preferred  the  luxurious  calm 
of  their  hot  lowlands  to  the  free  air  and  fierce 
strife  of  the  mountains;  Issachar  wi^  char- 
acteristic sluggishness  seems  to  have  movctl 
slowly  if  he  moved  at  all ;  but  Zebulun  and 
Naphtali  on  the  summits  of  their  native  high- 
lands devoted  themselves  to  death,  even  to  an 
extravagant  pitch  of  heroism  and  self-devotion 
(Judg.  V.  18).  After  this  burst  of  heroism,  the 
Naphtali tes  appear  to  have  resigned  themselves 
to  the  intercourse  with  the  heathen,  which  was 
the  bane  of  the  northern  tribes  in  general,  and 
of  which  there  arc  already  indications  in  Judg. 
i.  S3.  At  length,  in  the  reign  of  Pekah  king  of 
Israel  (cir.  b.c.  730),  Tiglath-Pileser  OYerran 
the  whole  of  the  north  of  Israel,  swept  off  the 
population,  and  bore  them  away  to  Assvria. 
But  though  the  history  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali 
ends  here,  yet  under  the  title  of  Galilee  the 
district  which  they  had  formerly  occupied  was 
destined  to  become  in  everv  way  fiur  more  im 
portant  than  it  had  ever  before  been. 

Naph'tali.  Mount.  The  moontainous 
district  which  formed  the  main  part  of  the  in« 
heritance  of  Naphtali  (Josh.  zx.  7),  answering 
to  **  Mount  Ephraim  "  in  the  centre  and  *'  Mount 
Judah  "  in  the  south  of  Palestine. 

Naph'thar.  The  name  given  by  Nehemiah 
to  the  substance,  which,  after  the  return  from 
Babylon,  was  discovered  in  the  dry  pit  in  which, 
at  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  the  sacred  firs 
of  the  altar  had  been  hidden  (2  Mace  i.  36 ; 
comp.  19).  It  was  either  the  same  as  or  closely 
allied  to  the  naphtha  of  modem  commerce 
{PetrtJeum).  The  place  from  which  this  com* 
buRtible  water  was  taken  was  enclosed  by  the 
"King  of  Persia"  (Artaxerxes  I^nginDUUiasi» 
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tnd  converted  into  a  sanctuary.  In  modem 
times,  it  has  been  identified  with  the  large  wcU 
called  by  the  Arabs  Bir-eyub,  situated  Mneath 
Jerusalem,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Valleys  of 
Kidron  and  Hinnom  with  the  Wadjf^  en-Nar 
(or  "  valley  of  the  Are  ").  At  present  it  would 
be  an  equally  unsuitable  spot  either  to  store  fire 
or  to  seek  for  naphtha.    Ap. 

Naph'tuhlm,  a  Mizraite  nation  or  tribe, 
mentioned  only  in  the  account  of  the  descend- 
ants or  Noah  (Gen  x.  IS;  1  Chr.  i.  11).  If 
we  may  judge  from  their  position  in  the  list  of 
the  llizraites,  the  Naphtuhim  were  probably 
settled  at  first,  or  at  the  time  when  Gen.  v.  was 
written,  either  in  Egypt,  or  immediately  to  the 
west  of  it.  In  Coptic,  the  city  Marea  and 
the  neighboring  temtory  is  called  niphctuU  or 
niphaieSt.  In  nieroglyphics,  mention  is  made 
of  a  nation  or  confederacy  of  tribes  conquered 
by  the  Egyptians,  called  "  the  Nine  Bows,"  a 
name  which  Champollion  read  Naphit,  or,  as 
we  should  write  it,  NA-PETU,  "  the  bows," 
though  he  called  them  **  the  Nine  Bows."  But 
it  is  not  certain  that  either  of  these  names  can 
sa^ly  be  compared  with  Naphtuhim. 

If  arcis'SUS.  A  dweller  at  Rome  (Rom. 
xvi.  11),  some  members  of  whose  household 
were  known  as  Christians  to  St  Paul.  Some 
persons  have  assumed  the  identi^  of  this  Nar- 
cissus with  the  secretary  of  the  Emperor  Clau- 
dius. His  name,  however,  was  at  that  time  too 
common  in  Rome  to  give  anj  probability  to  the 
guess  that  he  was  the  Narcissus  mentioned  by 
St.  Paul. 

Nard.    [Spikenard.] 

Nas^bas.  The  nephew  of  Tobit  who  came 
with  Achiacharus  to  the  wedding  of  Tobias 
(Tob.  xi.  18).    Ap. 

Na'sith  =s  Nbziah  (1  Esd.  v.  32;  oomp. 
Ezr.  ii.  54).     Ap. 

Na'sor,  the  Plain  of,  the  scene  of  an 
action  between  Jonathan  the  Maccabee  and 
the  forces  of  Demetrius  ( 1  Mace.  xi.  67,  comp. 
63).  It  may  be  safely  identified  with  Hazor. 
Ap. 

ITa'thazi.  an  eminent  Hebrew  prophet  in 
the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon.  If  the  ex- 
pression "  first  and  last,"  in  2  Chr.  ix.  29,  is  to 
De  taken  literally,  he  must  have  lived  late  into 
the  life  of  Solomon,  in  which  case  he  must  have 
been  considerably  younger  than  Dayid.  He 
first  appears  in  the  consultation  with  David 
about  tne  building  of  the  Temple  (2  Sam.  vii. 
2,  3,  17).  He  next  comes  forward  as  the  re- 
prover of  David  for  the  sin  with  Bathsheba; 
and  his  famous  apologue  on  the  rich  man  and 
the  ewe  lamb,  which  is  the  only  direct  example 
of  his  prophetic  power,  shows  it  to  have  been 
of  a  very  high  order  (2  Sam.  xii.  1-12).  On 
the  birth  of  Solomon,  he  was  either  specially 
chained  with  giving  him  his  name,  Jbdidiah, 
or  else  with  his  education  (2  Sam.  xii.  25). 
At  any  rate,  in  the  last  years  of  David,  it  is 
Nathan  who,  by  taking  the  side  of  Solomon, 
turned  the  scale  in  his  fiivor.  He  advised 
Bathsheba;  he  himself  ventured  to  enter  the 
royal  presence  with  a  remonstrance  against  the 
king's  apathy;  and  at  David's  request  he  as- 
sisted in  the  inauguration  of  Solomon  (1  K.  i. 
8,  10,  11,  22,  23,  24,  32,  34,  38,  45).  This  is 
the  last  time  that  we  hear  directly  of  his  in- 


tervention in  the  history.  He  left  two  works 
behind  him — a  Life  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxix. 
29),  and  a  Life  of  Solomon  (2  Chr.  ix.  29). 
The  last  of  these  may  have  been  incomplete,  aa 
we  cannot  be  sure  that  he  outlived  Solomon. 
But  the  biography  of  David  by  Nathan  is,  of 
all  the  losses  which  antiquity,  sacred  or  profane, 
has  sustained,  the  most  deplorable.  His  grave 
is  shown  at  HaUiul  near  Hebron.  —  2.  A  son 
of  David ;  one  of  the  four  who  were  bom  to 
him  by  Bathsheba  ( 1  Chr.  iii.  5 ;  comp.  xiv.  4, 
and  2  Sam.  v.  14).  Nathan  appears  to  have 
taken  no  part  in  the  events  of  his  father's  or  his 
brother's  reigns.  He  is  interesting  to  us  from 
his  appearing  as  one  of  the  forefathers  of  Joseph 
in  the  genealogy  of  St  Luke  (iii.  31 ).  —  8.  Son, 
or  brother,  of  one  of  the  members  of  David's 

Siard  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  36;  1  Chr.  xi.  38). — 4. 
ne  of  the  head  men  who  returned  firom  Baby- 
lon with  Ezra  on  his  second  expedition  (Ezr. 
viii.  16;  1  Esd.  viii.  44).  It  is  not  impossible 
that  he  may  be  the  same  with  the  "son  of 
Bani "  (Ezr.  x.  39). 

Nathaa'aely  a  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ  con- 
cerning whom,  under  tnat  name  at  least,  we 
learn  m>m  Scripture  little  more  than  his  birth- 
place, Cana  of  Galilee  (John  xxi.  2),  and  his 
simple  truthful  character  (John  i.  47).  The 
name  does  not  occur  in  the  first  three  Gospels. 
St.  John  (i.  46-51 ),  however,  tells  us  of  his  first 
interview  with  Jesus,  in  company  with  his 
brother  Philip,  on  the  only  occasion  on  which 
he  appears  prominently  in  the  histonr.  On  his 
approach  to  Jesus,  he  is  saluted  by  Him  as  *'  an 
Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  is  no  guUe  "  —  a  true 
child  of  Abraham,  and  not  simply  according  to 
the  flesh.  The  name  of  Nathanael  occurs  but 
onoe  again  in  the  eospel  narrative,  and  then 
simply  as  one  of  the  small  company  of  dis- 
ciples to  whom  Jesus  showed  Himself  at  the 
Sea  of  Tiberias  after  His  resurrection.  It  is 
very  commonly  believed  that  Nathanael  and 
Bartholomew  are  the  same  person.  The  evi- 
dence for  that  belief  is  as  follows :  —  St.  John, 
who  twice  mentions  Nathanael,  never  in- 
troduces the  name  of  Bartholomew  at  all.  St. 
Matt  X.  3,  St.  Mark  iii.  18,  and  St.  Luke  vi. 
14,  all  speak  of  Bartholomew,  but  never  of 
Nathanael.  It  may  be,  however,  that  Nathan- 
ael was  the  proper  name,  and  Bartholomew 
(son  of  Tholinai)  the  surname  of  the  same  dis- 
ciple, just  as  Simon  was  called  Bar^ona ;  and 
Joses,  Barnabas.  It  was  Philip  who  first 
brought  Nathanael  to  Jesus,  just  as  Andrew 
had  Drought  his  brother  Simon ;  and  Barthol- 
omew is  named  by  each  of  the  first  three  evan- 
gelists immediately  after  Philip,  while  b^  St. 
Luke  he  is  oouplea  with  Philip  precisely  in  tlie 
same  way  as  Simon  with  his  brother  Andrew, 
and  James  with  his  brother  John.  —  2.  1  Esd. 
i.  9.  [Nbthaicbel.]— 8.  1  Esd.  ix.  22.  [Ne- 
THANEEL.] — 4.  Sou  of  Samad ;  one  of^the 
ancestors  of  Judith  ( Jud.  viii.  1 ),  and  therefore 
a  Simeonite  fix.  2). 

Nathanl  as  —  Nathan  of  the  sons  of  Bani 
(1  Esd.  ix.  34 ;  comp.  Ezr.  x.  39).      Ap. 

Na'than-Mereoh,  a  eunuch  (A.  V. 
"chamberlain")  in  the  court  of  Josiah  (2  K. 
xxiii.  11). 

Na'um,  son  of  Esli,  and  father  of  Amos,  in 
the  genealogy  of  Christ  (Luke  iii.  25),  about 
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eontemponurj  with  the  high-priesthood  of  Jason 
and  the  reign  of  Antiochu«  Epiphanes. 

Nave.  The  Ueb.  gcut  conveys  the  notion 
of  convexity  or  prota£crance.  It  is  rendered 
in  A.  V.  boss  of  a  shield.  Job  xv.  26 ;  the  eye- 
brow, Lev.  xiv.  9 ;  an  eminent  place,  Ez.  xvi. 
31 ;  once  only  in  plur.  naves,  1  K.  vii.  33 ; 
but  in  Ez.  i.  18  twice,  "rings,"  and  marg. 
"  strakea." 

NaVe.  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun  is  always 
called  in  the  LXX.  "  the  son  of  Nave,"  and  this 
form  is  retained  in  Ekx!lus.  xlvi.  1.    An. 

Naa^areney  an  inhabitant  of  Nazareth. 
This  appellative  is  found  in  the  N.  T.  applied 
to  Jesus  in  many  passages.  Its  application  to 
Jesus,  in  consequence  of  the  providential  ar- 
rangements by  which  His  parents  were  led  to 
take  up  their  abode  in  Nazareth,  was  the  filling- 
oat  of  the  predictions  in  which  the  promis^ 
Messiah  is  described  as  a  Netser,  t.«.  a  ihoat, 
tproutf  of  Jesse,  a  humble  and  despised  de- 
scendant of  the  decayed  royal  family.  When- 
ever men  spoke  of  Jesus  as  the  Nazarene,  they 
either  consciously  or  unconsciously  pronounced 
one  of  the  names  of  the  predicted  Messiah,  a 
name  indicative  both  of  His  royal  descent  and 
His  hnmble  condition.  Once  (Acts  xxiv.  ft) 
the  term  Naxarenet  is  applied  to  the  followers 
of  Jesus  by  way  of  contempt.  The  name  still 
exists  in  Arabic  as  the  ordinary  designation  of 
Christians. 

Naa^areth  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Old 
Testament  or  in  Josephus,  but  occurs  first  in 
Matt.  ii.  23.  It  derives  its  celebrity  almost 
entirely  from  its  connection  with  the  history  of 
Christ,  and  in  that  respect  has  a  hold  on  the 
imagination  and  feelings  of  men  which  it  shares 
only  with  Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem.  It  is 
situated  among  the  hills  which  constitute  the 
south  ridges  or  Lebanon,  just  before  they  sink 
down  into  the  Plain  of  Esdnielon.  Of  the 
identification  of  the  ancient  site  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  The  name  of  the  present  village  is 
en-Nazurah,  the  same,  therefore,  as  of  old ;  it  is 
formed  on  a  hill  or  mountain  (Luke  iv.  29) ;  it 
is  within  the  limits  of  the  province  of  Galilee 
|Mark  i.  9) ;  it  is  near  Cana,  according  to  the 
implication  in  John  ii.  1,  2,  11;  a  precipice 
exists  in  the  neighborhood  (Luke  iv.  29) ;  and, 
finally,  a  series  of  testimonies  reach  back  to 
Enseoius,  the  father  of  Chureh  history,  which 
represent  the  place  aa  having  occupied  an  in- 
rariable  position.  The  modem  Nazareth  be- 
longs to  the  better  class  of  Eastern  villages.  It 
has  a  population  of  3,000  or  4,000 ;  a  few  are 
Mohammedans,  the  rest  Latin  and  Greek  Chris- 
tians. Most  of  the  houses  are  well  built  of  stone, 
and  have  a  neat  and  comfortable  appearance. 
The  streets  or  Unes  are  narrow  and  crooked, 
and  after  rain  are  so  full  of  mud  and  mire  as  to 
be  almost  impassable.  The  origin  of  the  dis- 
repute in  which  Nazareth  stood  (John  i.  47)  is 
not  certainly  known.  All  the  inhabitants  of 
Galilee  were  looked  upon  with  contempt  by  the 
people  of  Judaa  because  they  spoke  a  ruder 
dialect,  were  less  cultivated,  aiid  were  more  ex- 
posed by  their  position  to  contact  with  the 
neathen.  But  Nazareth  labored  nnder  a  special 
opprobrium,  for  it  was  a  Galilean,  and  not  a 
southern  Jew,  who  asked  the  reproachful  ques- 
tion whether  "  any  good  thing "  could  come 


from  that  ■onrce.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Nazareth  may  have  had  a  bad 
name  among  their  neighbors  'for  irreligion  or 
some  laxity  of  morals.  We  pass  over,  aa 
foreign  to  the  proper  object  of  this  notice,  anv 
particular  account  of  the  "  holy  places  "  whicn 
the  legends  have  sought  to  connect  with  events 
in  the  life  of  ChrisL  Two  localities,  however, 
form  an  exception  to  ttiis  statement,  inasmndi 
as  they  possess,  though  in  diflferent  wars,  a 
certain  interest  which  no  one  will  fail  to 
recognize.  One  of  these  is  the  "  Fountain  of 
the  Viigin,"  situated  at  the  north-eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  town,  where,  according  to  one 
tradition,  the  mother  of  Jesus  received  the 
angel's  salutation  (Luke  i.  28).  The  other 
place  is  that  of  the  attempted  Precipitation. 
A  prevalent  opinion  of  the  country  has  trans- 
ferred the  event  to  a  hill  about  two  miles  south- 
east of  the  town,  but  this  is  improbable.  Above 
the  bulk  of  the  town  are  several  rocky  Icdses, 
over  which  a  person  could  not  be  thrown  with- 
out almost  certain  destruction.  But  there  is 
one  very  remarkable  precipice,  almost  perpen- 
dicular, and  forty  or  fifty  feet  high,  near  the 
Maronite  church,  w!i!ch  may  well  be  saraosed 
to  be  the  identical  one  over  which  His  inmriat- 
ed  townsmen  attempted  to  hurl  Jesna. 

IV'ads^arites    more    properly   n'as'irite 

(Heb.  ndzu-f  and  nezbr  el6mm)f  one  of  either  sex 
who  was  bound  by  a  vow  of  a  peculiar  kind  to 
be  set  apart  from  others  for  the  service  of  God. 
The  obligation  was  either  for  life  or  for  a  de- 
fined time.  I.  There  is  no  notice  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch of  Nazaritea  for  Ufo;  but  the  regula- 
tions for  the  vow  of  a  Nazarite  of  davs  are  giv- 
en Num.  vi.  1-21.  The  Nazarite,  during  the 
term  of  his  consecration,  was  bound  to  abstain 
fh)m  wine,  grapes,  with  every  production  of 
the  vine,  anu  from  every  kind  of  intoxicating 
drink.  He  was  forbidden  to  cut  the  hair  of  his 
head,  or  to  approach  any  dead  body,  even  that 
of  his  nearest  relation.  When  the  period  of 
his  vow  was  fulfilled,  he  was  brought  to  the 
door  of  the  tabernacle,  and  was  required  to  ofkt 
a  he-lamb  for  a  burnt-offering,  a  ewe-lamb  for 
a  sin-oflfering,  and  a  ram  for  a  peaoe-offoring, 
with  the  usmd  accompaniments  of  peaoe-oflR:r- 
ings  (Lev.  viL  12, 13)  and  of  the  offering  made 
at  the  consecration  of  priests  (Ex.  xxix.  2), 
'*  a  basket  of  unleavened  bread,  cakes  of  fine 
fionr  mingled  with  oil,  and  wafers  of  nnleav- 
ened  bread  anointed  with  oil"  (Num.  vi.  15). 
He  brought  also  a  meat-offering  and  a  drink- 
ofiering,  which  appear  to  have  oeen  presented 
by  themselves  as  a  distinct  act  of  service  (ver. 
17).  He  was  to  cut  off  the  hair  of  "the  head 
of  his  separation  "  (that  is,  the  hair  which  had 
grown  during  the  period  of  his  consecration) 
at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  and  to  put  it  into 
the  fire  under  the  sacrifice  on  the  aftar.    The 

f>riest  then  placed  upon  his  hands  the  sodden 
efl  shoulder  of  the  ram,  with  one  of  the  un« 
leavened  cakes  and  one  of  the  wafers,  and  then 
took  them  again,  and  waved  them  for  a  wave* 
ofibring.  TlMse,  as  well  as  the  breast  and  the 
heave,  or  right  shoulder  (to  which  he  was  en- 
titled in  the  case  of  ordinary  peace-offerings, 
Lev.  yii.  32-4)4),  were  the  perquisite  of  Sie 
priest  The  Nazarite  also  gave  him  a  present 
proportioned  to  his  circumstanoea  (ver.  21). 
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it  a  Nasarite  incurred  defilement  bj  aodden- 
talljr  touching  a  dead  body,  he  had  to  undergo 
certain  rites  of  pnriiication,  and  to  ruoommence 
the  full  period  of  his  conflecration.  There  is 
nothinz  whatever  said  in  the  Old  Testament 
of  the  duration  of  the  period  of  the  vow  of  the 
Nazarito  of  days.  According  to  the  Mlshna, 
the  usual  time  was  thirty  days;  but  double 
TOWS  for  sixty  days,  and  treble  vows  for  a  hun- 
dred days,  were  sometimes  made.  There  are 
some  other  particulars  given  in  the  Mishna, 
which  are  curious  as  showing  how  the  institu- 
tion was  regarded  in  later  times. 

II.  Of  the  Nazarites  for  life  three  are  men- 
tioned in  the  Scriptures :  Samsou,  Samuel,  and 
8t.  John  the  Baptist.  The  only  one  of  these  ac- 
tually called  a  Mazarite  is  Samson.  We  are  but 
imperfectly  informed  of  the  difference  between 
the  observances  of  the  Nazartte  for  life  and 
thrtae  of  the  Kazarite  for  days.  The  later  rab- 
bis slightly  notice  this  pomt.  We  do  not 
know  whether  the  vow  for  life  was  ever  volun- 
tarily taken  by  the  individual.  In  all  the  cases 
mentioned  in  the  sacred  history,  it  was  made 
by  the  parents  before  the  birth  of  the  Naaarite 
hWielf.  The  Mishna  makes  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  ordinary  Nazarite  for  life  and  the 
Samson-Nazarite. 

Ill  The  consecration  of  the  Nazarite  bore  a 
striking  resemblance  to  that  of  the  high-priest 
(Lev.  xxi.  10-12).  In  one  particular,  this  is 
brought  out  more  plainly  in  the  Hebrew  text 
than  it  is  in  our  version,  in  the  LXX.,  or  in  the 
Vulgate.  One  word  {nizer),  derived  from  the 
same  root  as  Nazarite,  is  used  for  the  long  hair 
of  the  Nazarite  (Num.  vi.  19),  where  the  A.  V. 
has  *'  hair  of  his  separation ; "  and  for  the  anoint- 
ed head  of  the  hign-priest  (Lev.  xxi.  12),  where 
it  is  rendered  "crown."  Perhaps  it  would  not 
be  unrea^ionable  to  suppc^se  that  the  half  sacer- 
dotal character  of  bamael  might  have  been 
connected  with  his  prerogative  as  a  Nazarite. 

IV.  Of  the  two  vows  recorded  of  St.  Panl, 
that  in  Acts  xviii.  18  certainly  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  a  regular  Nazarite  vow.  All  that 
we  are  told  of  it  is,  that,  on  his  way  firom  Cor- 
inth to  Jerusalem,  he  "shaved  his  head  in 
Cenchrea,  for  he  had  a  vow."  It  is  most  likely 
that  it  was  a  sort  of  vow,  modiiiod  from  the 
proper  Nazarite  vow,  which  had  come  into  use 
at  this  time  amongst  the  religious  Jews  who 
bad  been  visited  by  sickness,  or  any  other  ca- 
lamity. The  other  reference  to  a  vow  taken 
by  St.  Paul  is  in  Acts  xxi.  24,  where  we  find 
the  brethren  at  Jerusalem  exhorting  him  to 
take  part  with  four  Christians  who  had  a  vow 
on  them,  to  sanctify  (not  purify,  as  in  A.  V.) 
himself  with  them,  and  to  be  at  charges  with 
them,  that  they  might  shave  their  heads.  It  can- 
not be  doubted  that  this  was  a  strictly  legal  Noz- 
iirite  vow.  —  V.  That  the  institution  of  Naz- 
aritism  existed,  and  had  become  a  matter  of 
conme  amongst  the  Hebrews  before  the  time  of 
Mo:ics,  is  beyond  a  doubt.  The  legislator  ap- 
pears to  have  done  no  more  than  onlain  such 
rpgnlations  for  the  vow  of  the  Nazarite  of 
days  as  brought  it  nnder  the  cognizance  of 
the  priest,  and  into  harmony  with  the  general 
system  of  religions  observance.  It  h:is  lieen 
•ssiiroed,  not  nnreasonahly,  that  the  ronset*ra- 
tioa  of  the  Nazarite  for  life  was  of  at  least  equal 
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antkiuity.  But  it  is  doubted  in  regard  to  Naa 
aritism  in  general,  whether  it  was  of  native  or 
foreii^  origin.  Ewald  supposes  that  Nazarites 
for  life  were  numerous  in  very  early  times,  and 
that  they  multiplied  in  periods  of  great  politi- 
cal and  'religious  excitement.  The  only  ones, 
however,  expressly  named  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment are  Samson  and  Samuel.  When  Amos 
wrote,  the  Nazarites,  as  well  as  the  prophets, 
sufiured  from  the  persecution  and  a>ntempt  of 
the  ungodly  (Am.  U.  11,  12).  In  the  time  of 
Judas  Maccabieus,  we  find  the  devout  Jews, 
when  they  were  bringing  their  gifts  to  the 
priests,  stirring  up  the  Nazarites  of  days  who 
had  completed  the  time  of  their  consecration  to 
make  the  accustomed  offerings  (1  Maac.  iii.  49). 
From  this  incident,  we  may  infer  that  the  num- 
ber of  Nazarites  must  have  been  very  consider- 
able during  the  two  centuries  and  a  half  which 
preceded  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

VL  The  word  nadr  occurs  in  three  passages 
of  the  Old  Testament,  in  which  it  appears  to 
mean  one  separated  from  othcra  as  a  prince. 
Two  of  the  passages  refer  to  Joseph :  one  is  in 
Jacob*s  benediction  of  his  sons  (Gen.  xlix.  26), 
the  other  in  Moses'  benediction  of  the  tribes 
(I>eut.  xxxiii.  16).  The  third  passage  is  that 
in  which  the  prophet  is  mourning  over  the  de- 
parted prosperity  and  beauty  of  bion  (Lam.  vL 
7,  8).  In  tne  A.  V.  the  words  are,  "  Her  Naa- 
arites  werepurer  than  snow,"  &c  But  Gese- 
nius,  De  Wette,  and  other  modem  critics,  think 
that  it  refers  to  the  younp^  princes  of  Israel 
—  VII.  The  vow  of  the  Nazarite  of  days  must 
have  been  a  self-imposed  discipline,  nnuertaken 
with  a  specific  purpose.  The  Jewish  writers 
mostly  regarded  it  as  a  kind  of  penance.  The 
Nazarite  of  days  might  have  fulfilled  his  vow 
without  attracting  much  notice ;  but  ^He  Naza- 
rite for  life,  on  tlie  thcr  bund,  must  base  been, 
with  his  flowing  hair  and  persistent  ret  isal  of 
strong  drink,  a  marked  man.  Whcthei  in  an^ 
other  particular  his  daily  life  was  peiMliar  is 
uncertain.  But  without  onr  resting  on  any 
thing  that  may  be  called  in  question,  lo  must 
have  been  a  public  witness  for  the  idea  oi*  legal 
strictness  and  of  whatever  else  Nazaritism  was 
intended  to  express.  The  meaning  of  the  Naa- 
arite vow  has  been  regarded  in  diflR*rent  lights. 
Some  consider  it  as  a  symbolical  expression  of 
the  divine  nature  working  in  man,  and  deny 
that  it  involved  any  thing  of  a  strictly  ascetic 
character ;  others  see  in  it  the  principle  of  sto^ 
cisni,  and  imagine  tliat  it  was  intended  to  culti- 
vate, and  bear  witness  for,  the  sovereignty  of 
the  will  over  the  lower  tendencies  of  human  na- 
ture ;  wtiile  some  reganl  it  wholly  in  the  light 
of  a  sacrifice  of  the  person  to  God.  Several  of 
the  Jewish  writers  nave  taken  the  first  view 
more  or  loss  completely.  But  the  philoMphi- 
cal  Jewish  doctors,  for  the  most  part,  seem  to 
have  preferred  the  second.  Philo  has  taken  the 
deeper  view  of  the  snMcct.  Ewald,  following 
in  the  same  line  of  thought,  has  treiftted  the 
vow  of  the  Nazarite  as  an  act  of  8elf<«icriflca. 
That  it  was  essentially  a  sacrifice  of  tlie  person 
to  the  r^nl  is  obviously  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  I^iw  (Num.  vi.  2).  As  the  Naza- 
rite was  a  witness  for  the  straitness  of  the  Jmw, 
as  distingnixheil  from  the  fi^eedoro  of  the  Gos- 
pel, his  sacrifice  of  himself  was  a  submissiua  to 
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the  letter  of  a  rale.  Its  outward  manifestatioiis 
were  restraints  and  eccentricities.  The  man 
was  separated  from  his  brethren  that  he  might 
be  peculiarlj^  devoted  to  the  Lord.  This  was 
consistent  with  the  purpose  of  divine  wisdom 
for  the  time  for  which  it  was  ordained. 

Ne'ah,  a  place  which  was  one  of  the  land- 
marks on  the  boundary  of  Zebulun  (Josh  xix. 
13  only).  By  Eusebius  and  Jerome  it  is  men- 
tioned merely  with  a  caution  that  there  is  a 
Elace  of  the  same  name,  10  miles  S.  of  Neapo- 
s.  It  has  not  yet  been  identified. 
Neap'olis  is  the  place  in  Northern  Greece 
where  Paul  and  his  associates  first  landed  in 
Europe  (Acts  xvi.  11);  where,  no  doubt,  he 
landed  also  on  his  second  visit  to  Macedonia 
(Acts  XX.  1 ),  and  whence  certainly  he  embarked 
on  his  last  journey  through  that  province  to 
Troas  and  JerasaJem  (Acts  xx.  6).  Philippi 
being  an  inlaid  town,  Neapolis  was  evidently 
the  port.  It  has  been  made  a  question  wheUier 
this  harbor  occupied  the  site  of  the  present 
Kavalla,  a  Turkish  town  on  the  coast  of  Rou- 
melia,  or  should  be  sought  at  some  other  place. 
Cousinery  and  Tafel  maintain,  against  the 
common  opinion,  that  Luke's  Neapolis  was  not 
at  Kavalla,  the  inhabited  town  of  tliat  name, 
but  at  a  deserted  harbor  ten  or  twelve  miles 
farther  west,  known  as  Eski  or  Old  Kavalla. 
It  may  be  well,  therefore,  to  mention  the  rear 
sons  which  support  the  claim  of  Kavalla  to  be 
regarded  as  the  ancient  Neapolis,  in  opposition 
to  those  which  are  urged  in  favor  of  the  other 
harbor.  First,  the  Roman  and  Greek  ruins  at 
Kavalla  prove  that  a  port  existed  there  in  an- 
cient times.  Neapolis,  wherever  it  was,  formed 
the  point  of  contact  between  Northern  Greece 
and  Asia  Minor,  at  a  period  of  great  commer- 
cial activity,  and  would  be  expected  to  have 
left  vestiges  of  its  former  importance.  The 
antiquities  found  still  at  Kavalla  fulfil  entirely 
that  presumption.  On  the  contrary,  no  ruins 
have  been  found  at  Eski  Kavalla,  or  Paleop^^li, 
as  it  is  also  called,  which  can  be  pronounced 
unmistakably  ancient.  No  remains  of  walls, 
no  inscriptions,  and  no  indications  of  any  thor- 
oughfare leading  thence  to  Philippi,  are  re- 
ported to  exist  there. 

Secondly,  the  advantages  of  the  position  ren- 
der Kavalla  the  probable  site  of  Neapolis.  It 
is  the  first  convenient  harbor  soutn  of  the 
Hellespont,  on  coming  from  the  east  It  lies 
open  somewhat  to  the  south  and  south-west, 
but  is  otherwise  well  sheltered.  Thirdly,  the 
facility  of  intercourse  between  this  port  and 
Philippi  shows  that  Kavalla  and  Neapolis  must 
be  the  same.  The  distance  is  ten  miles,  and 
hence  not  greater  than  Corinth  was  from 
Cenclirea,  and  Ostia  fh)m  Rome.  The  dis- 
tance between  Philippi  and  Eski  Kavalla  must 
bo  nearly  twice  as  great.  Fourthly,  the  notices 
of  the  ancient  writers  lead  us  to  adopt  the 
same  view.  Thus  Dio  Cassius  says  that  Neap- 
olis was  opposite  Thasos,  and  that  is  the  situa- 
tion of  Kavalla.  Finally,  the  ancient  Itinera- 
ries support  entirely  the  identification  in  ques- 
tion. Both  the  Antonine  and  the  Jerusalem 
Itineraries  show  that  the  Egnatian  Way  passed 
through  Philippi.  They  mention  Philippi  and 
Neapolis  as  next  to  each  other  in  the  oraer  of 
«<ioe8sion;  and  since  the  line  of  travel  which 


these  ItiQeraries  sketch  was  the  one  which  lei 
from  the  west  to  Byzantium,  or  ConstantiTio* 
pie,  it  ift  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  road, 
after  leaving  Philippi,  would  pursue  the  most 
convenient  and  direct  course  to  the  east  which 
the  nature  of  the  country  allows.  If  the  road, 
therefore,  was  constructed  on  this  obvious  prin- 
ciple, it  would  follow  the  track  of  the  present 
Turkish  road,  and  the  next  station,  consequently, 
would  be  Neapolis,  or  Kavalla,  on  the  coast,  at 
the  termination  of  the  onl^  natural  defile  across 
the  intervening  mountains.  Neapolis,  there- 
fore, like  the  present  Kavalla,  was  on  a  hi^h 
rocky  promonotory  which  juts  out  into  the 
.£gean.  The  harbor,  a  mile  and  a  half  wide 
at  the  entrance,  and  half  a  mile  broad,  lies  on 
the  west  side. 

Neari^ah.  L  One  of  the  six  sons  of 
Shemaiah  in  the  line  of  the  royal  family  of 
Judah  after  the  captivity  (1  Chr.  iii.  22,  23). 
—  2.  A  son  of  Ishi,  and  one  of  the  captains 
of  the  500  Simeonites  who,  in  the  days  ot  Ues- 
ekiah,  drove  out  the  Amalekites  from  Mount 
Seir  (1  Chr.  iv.  42). 

Neba%  a  &mily  of  the  heads  of  the  people 
who  signed  the  covenant  with  Nchemiah  (Nch. 
X.  19).  The  LXX.  followed  the  written  text, 
while  the  Vulgate  adopted  the  reading  of  the 
maivin. 

Nebai'oth,  NebiQ'oth,  the  "firsMwm 

of  Ishmael  "  (Gen.  xxv.  13 ;  1  Chr.  i.  29),  and 
fiither  of  a  pastoral  tribe,  named  after  him  the 
"  rams  of  Nebaioth  "  being  mentioned  by  the 
prophet  Isaiah  (tx.  7)  with  the  flocks  of  Kedar. 
From  the  days  of  Jerome,  this  people  had  been 
identified  with  the  Nabaths^ns,  until  M.  Qua- 
trem^re  first  investigated  the  origin  of  the  lat- 
ter, their  language,  religion,  and  history.     It 
will  be  convenient  to  recapitulate,  brieity,  the 
results  of  M.  Quatrem^re's  labors,  with  those 
of  the  later  works  of  M.  Chwolson  and  othen 
on  the  same  subject,  before  we  consider  the 
s:rounds  for  identifying  the  Nabathseans  with 
Nebaioth.    From  the  works  of  Arab  authors, 
M.  Quatrem^re  proved  the  existence  of  a  nation 
called  Nabat,  or  Nabeet,  pi.  Anbit,  reputed  to 
be  of  ancient  origin,  of  whom  scattered  rem- 
nants existed  in  Arab  times,  after  the  era  of  the 
Flight.    The  Nabat,  in  the  days  of  their  eariy 
prosperity,  inhabited  the  country  chiefly  between 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  Beyn  en  Nahreyn 
and  £l-IrtUL  (the  Mesopotamia  and  Chaldca 
of  the  classics).    That  this  was  their  chief  aeat^ 
and  that  they  were  Arameans,  or  more  aocn- 
rately  Syro-Chaldseans,  seems,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  inquiry,  to  be  a  safe  conclusion. 
The  Arabs  loosely  apply  the  name  Nabat  to 
the  Syrians,  or  especially  the  eastern  Syrians^ 
to  the  Syro-Chaldseans,  &c.    Qnatremere  in- 
troduced to  the  notice  of  the  learned  world  the 
most  important  relic  of  that  people's  literatare, 
a  treatise  on  Nabat  agriculture.    A  study  of  an 
imperfect  copy  of  that  work,  which  unfortu- 
nately was  all  he  could  gain  access  to,  induced 
him  to  date  it  about  the  time  of  Nebuchadnes- 
zar,  or  cir.  B.C.  600.    M.  Chwolson,  professor 
of  Oriental  languages  at  St.  Petersburg,  has 
since  made  that  book  a  subject  of  special  stod^r ; 
and  in  his  Remains  of  AndaU  Babylonuui  IaU- 
rrUure  in  Arabic  Trmalaiions,  he  has  published 
the  results  of  his  inquiry.    Those  resiiHa,  while 
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they  establish  all  M.  Qnatrem^re  had  adranced 
respecting  the  existence  of  the  Nabat,  eo  far 
beyond  him  both  in  the  antiquity  and  the  im- 
portance M.  Chwolson  claims  for  that  people. 
The  remains  of  the  literature  of  the  Nabat  con- 
sist of  four  works,  one  of  them  a  fragment: 
the  "Book  of  Nabat  Agriculture"  (already 
mentioned) ;  Uie  "  Book  of  Poisons ;  **  the  "  Book 
of  Tenkelooshk  tlie  Babylonian ; "  and  the 
"  Book  of  the  SecreU  of  the  Sun  and  Moon." 
They  purport  to  have  been  translated,  in  the 
year  904,  by  Aboo-Bekr  Ahmad  Ibn-'Alee  the 
Chaldsean  of  Kissen,  better  known  as  Itm- 
Waliskeeyth,  The  "Book  of  Nabat  Agriculture" 
was,  according  to  the  Arab  translator,  com- 
menced  by  Daghreeth,  continued  by  Yanbus- 
hadh, andcompleted  by  Euth^mee.  Chwolson, 
disregarding  the  dates  assigned  to  these  au- 
thors by  the  translator,  thinks  that  the  earliest 
lived  some  2,500  years  B.C.,  the  second  some  300 
or  400  years  later,  and  Knthimee,  to  whom  he 
ascribes  the  chief  authorship  f Ibn-Wahsheeyeh 
says  he  was  little  more  than  editor),  at  the  ear- 
liest, under  the  6th  king  of  a  Canaanite  dynasty 
mentioned  in  the  book,  which  dynasty  Chwol- 
son—  with  Bunson-  *  makes  the  same  as  the 
5th  (or  Arabian)  dyna&t^-  of  Berosus,  or  of  the 
13th  century  b.o.  'But  m  examining  the  work, 
we  encounter  formidable  intrinsic  difficulties. 
It  contains  mentions  of  personages  bearing 
names  closely  resembling  those  of  Adam,  Seth, 
Enoch,  Noah,  Shem,  Nimrod,  and  Abraham ; 
and  M.  Chwolson  himself  is  forced  to  confess 
that  the  particulars  related  of  them  are  in  some 
respects  similar  to  those  recorded  of  the  bibli- 
cal patriarchs.  If  this  difficulty  proves  insur- 
mountable, it  shows  that  the  author  borrowed 
from  the  Bible,  or  from  late  Jews,  and  destroys 
the  claim  of  an  extreme  antiquity. 

Other  apparent  evidences  of  uie  same  kind 
are  not  wanting.  It  is  even  a  question  whether 
tiie  work  should  not  be  dated  several  centuries 
after  the  commencement  of  our  era.  Thus,  if 
M.  Chwolson 's  results  are  accepted,  the  Book 
of  Nabat  Agriculture  exhibits  to  us  an  ancient 
civilization,  Defore  that  of  the  Greeks,  and  at 
least  as  old  as  that  of  tb?  Egyptians,  of  a  great 
and  powerful  nation  of  remote  antiquity.  But 
until  the  original  text  of  KuthiUnce's  treatise 
is  published,  we  must  withhold  our  acceptance 
of  facts  so  startling,  and  regard  the  antiquity 
ascribed  to  it  even  by  Quatrem^re  as  extreme- 
ly doubtful.  It  remains  for  us  to  state  the 
Sx>unds  for  connecting  the  Nabat  with  the 
abatheans.  As  the  Arabs  speak  of  the  Nabat 
as  Syrians,  so  conversely  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans knew  the  Nabathseans  as  Arabs.  The 
Nabathieans  bordered  the  well-known  E^ptian 
and  Syrian  provinces.  The  nation  was  famous 
for  its  wealth  and  commerce.  Even  when,  by 
the  decline  of  its  trade,  diverted  through  Egypt, 
its  prosperity  waned,  Petra  is  still  mentioned  as 
a  centre  of  the  trade  both  of  the  Sabssans  of 
Southern  Arabia  and  the  Gerrhssans  on  the 
Persian  Gulf.  Josephus  speaks  of  Nabatssa  as 
embracing  the  country  from  the  Euphrates  to 
the  Red  Sea — i.e,  Petrssa  and  all  the  desert 
east  of  it  The  Nabat  of  the  Arabs,  however, 
an  described  as  fismed  for  agriculture  and  sci- 
ence; in  these  respects  offering  a  contrast  to 
the  Nabatfamns  of  Pctra.     We  agree  with  M. 


Qnatrem^re  that  the  dviliution  of  the  Naba- 
thseans  of  Petra  is  not  easily  explained,  ex- 
cept by  supposing  them  to  be  a  diffbrent 
people  from  those  Arabs.  A  remarkable  con- 
firmation of  this  supposition  is  found  in 
the  character  of  the  buildings  of  Petra,  which 
are  unlike  any  thing  constructed  by  a  purely 
Shemitic  race.  Further,  the  subjects  of  the 
literature  of  the  Nabat,  which  are  scientific 
and  industrial,  are  not  such  as  are  found  in  the 
writings  of  pure  Shemites  or  Aryans.  From 
most  of  these  and  other  considerations,  we 
think  there  is  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  Na- 
bathasans  of  Arabia  Petrea  were  the  same 
people  as  the  Nabat  of  ChaldAa,  though  at 
what  ancient  epoch  the  western  settlement  was 
formed  remains  unknown.  The  Nabathseans 
were  allies  of  the  Jews  after  the  captivity ;  and 
Judas  the  Maccabee,  with  Jonathan,  while  at 
war  with  the  Edomites,  came  on  them  three 
days  south  of  Jordan  (1  Mace.  v.  3,  24,  &c.), 
and  afterwards  "  Jonathan  had  sent  his  brother 
John,  a  captain  of  the  people,  to  pray  his 
friends  the  Nabathites  that  tiiey  might  leave 
with  them  their  carriage,  which  was  much" 
(ix.  35,  36).  Diod.  Sic.  gives  much  informa- 
tion regarding  them.  Lastly,  did  the  Naba- 
tlueans,  or  Nabat,  derive  their  name,  and 
were  they  in  part  descended,  fTx>m  Nebaioth, 
son  of  Ishmael  1  Josephus  says  that  Nabatssa 
was  inhabited  by  the  twelve  sons  of  Ishmael. 
The  Arabs  call  Nebaioth  Nibit,  and  do  not  con- 
nect him  with  the  Nabat,  to  whom  they  give 
a  dififerent  descent.  But  we  hesitate  to  Seaf 
a  relationship  between  peoples  whose  names 
are  strikingly  similar  dwelling  in  the  same 
tract  It  is  possible  that  Nebaioth  went  to  the 
far  East,  to  the  country  of  his  grandfather  Abra- 
ham, intermarried  with  the  Chaldaeans,  and 
gave  birth  to  a  mixed  race,  the  Nabat.  It  is, 
however,  safest  to  leave  unsettled  the  identifi- 
cation of  Nebaioth  and  Nabat  until  another 
link  be  added  to  the  chain  that  at  present 
seems  to  connect  them. 

Neballati  a  town  of  Benjamin,  one  of 
those  which  the  Beniamites  re-occupied  after 
the  captivity  (Neh.  xi.  34).  It  is  hero  named 
with  Zeboim,  Lod,  and  Oko.  Lod  is  Lydda, 
the  modem  Liidd,  and  Ono  possibly  Kefir  Auna, 
four  miles  to  the  north  of^  it  East  of  these, 
and  forming  nearly  an  equilateral  triangle  with 
them,  is  &it  Neodla,  which  may  be  the  locum 
tenens  of  the  ancient  village.  Another  place  of 
very  nearly  the  same  name,  Bir  NebcHa,  lies  to 
the  east  of  e/-*/i&  (Gibeon),  and  within  half  a 
mile  of  it.  This  would  also  be  within  the  terri- 
tory of  Benjamin. 

tfelyst*  The  father  of  Jeroboam,  whose 
name  is  only  preserved  in  connection  with  that 
of  his  distinguished  son  (1  K.  xi.  26,  xii.  2, 15, 
&c.).  He  is  described  as  an  Ephrathite,  or 
Ephraimitc,  of  Zereda. 

Ne'lX),  Mount.  The  mountain  fh>m  which 
Moses  took  his  first  and  last  view  of  the  Prom- 
ised Land  (Dent  xxxii.  49,  xxxiv.  1 ).  It  is  so 
minutely  described,  that  it  would  seem  impossi- 
ble not  to  recognise  it :  —  in  the  land  of  Moab ; 
feeing  Jericho ;  the  head  or  summit  of  a  moun- 
tain called  the  Pisgah,  which  again  seems  to 
have  formed  a  portion  of  the  general  range  of 
the  **  mountains  of  Abarim."    Its  position  is 
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fnither  denoted  bj  the  mentioii  of  the  raller 
(or  perhaps  more  correctly  the  rmvine)  in  whicn 
Moiies  was  buried,  and  which  was  apparently 
one  of  the  clefts  of  the  mount  itself  (xxxii.  50) 
—  **  the  ravine  in  the  land  of  Monb  fiicing  Beth- 
Feor"  (xxxiv.  6).  And  yet,  notwithstanding 
the  minuteness  of  this  description,  no  one  has 
yet  succeeded  in  pointing  out  any  spot  which 
answers  to  Nebo.  Seetzen  seems  to  nave  been 
the  first  to  sugxest  the  Jebd  Attants  (between 
the  Wadjf  2Sarkarmain  and  the  Amon,  three 
miles  below  the  former,  and  ten  or  twelve  south 
of  Heshbon)  as  the  Nebo  of  Moses.  The  other 
elevation  above  the  general  summit  level  of 
these  highlands  is  the  Jebd  *Oaha,  or  Au^\ 
or  Jebel  el-JiPad,  the  highest  point  in  all  the 
eastern  mountains.  But  these  eminences  are 
alike  wanting  in  one  main  essential  of  the  Nebo 
of  the  Scripture,  which  is  stated  to  have  been 
«' facing  Jericho."  Another  requisite  for  the 
idcntiHcadon  is,  that  a  view  should  be  obtain- 
able from  the  summit,  corresponding  to  that 
prospect  over  the  whole  land  which  Moses  is 
said  to  have  had  from  Mount  Nebo. 

Nelx>.  L  A  town  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Jordan,  situated  in  the  pastoral  country  (Num. 
xxxii.  3),  one  of  those  which  were  taken  pos- 
session of  and  rebuilt  by  the  tribe  of  ReuMn 
iver.  38).  In  these  lists  it  is  associated  with 
[iijathaim  and  Baal-meon  or  Beon ;  and  in 
another  record  (1  Chr.  v.  8)  with  Aroer.  In 
the  rcmaritable  prophecy  adopted  by  Isaiah  (xv. 
2)  and  Jeremiah  (xlviii.  1,  22)  concerning  Mo- 
ab,  Nebo  is  mentioned  in  the  same  connection  as 
before,  but  in  the  hands  of  Moab.  The  notices  of 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  arc  confused,  but  they  at 
least  denote  that  Mount  Nebo  and  the  town 
were  distinct,  and  distant  from  each  other.  The 
«>wn  they  identify  with  Nobah  or  Kenath,  and 
place  it  eight  miles  south  of  Heshbon,  where 
the  ruins  of  el-Habi$  appear  to  stand  at  present. 
—  2.  The  children  of  Nebo  returned  from 
Babyk>n  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  29;  Neh. 
vii.  33).  Seven  of  them  had  foreign  wives, 
whom  they  were  compelled  to  discard  (Ezr.  x. 
43).  The  name  occurs  between  Bethel  and  Ai, 
and  Lydda,  which  implies  that  it  was  situated 
in  the  territoiy  of  Benjamin  to  the  N.  W. 
of  Jerusalem.  This  is  possibly  the  modem 
Beit'Nubah,  about  twelve  miles  N.  W.  by  W. 
of  Jerusalem,  eight  from  Lydda. 

Nelx>9  which  occurs  both  in  Isaiah  (xlvi.  1 ) 
and  Jeremiah  (xlviii.  1 )  as  the  name  of  a  Chal- 
diean  god,  is  a  well-known  deity  of  the  Baby- 
lonians and  Assyrians.  The  original  native 
name  was,  in  Hamitic  Babylonian,  Nabiu ;  in 
Shemitic  Babylonian  and  Assyrian,  Nabu. 
Nebo  was  the  }jpod  who  presided  over  learning 
and  letters.  His  general  character  corresponds 
to  that  of  the  Egyptian  Thoth,  the  Greek 
Hermes,  and  the  I^m  Mercury.  Astronomi- 
cally he  is  identified  with  the  planet  nearest  the 
sun,  called  Nebo  also  by  the  Mendsoans,  and 
Tir  by  the  ancient  Persians.  Nebo  was  of 
Babylonian  rather  than  of  Assyrian  origin.  In 
the  earhr  Assyrian  Pantheon,  he  occupies  a 
very  inferior  ^ition.  The  king  supposed  to 
be  Pnl  first  brings  him  prominently  forward  in 
Assyria.  A  statue  of  Nebo  was  set  up  by  this 
monarch  at  Calah  (Nimmd)^  which  is  now  in 
the  British  Museum.   In  Babylonia.  Nebo  held 


a  prominent  place  fttHB  an  early  tim«&.  Tbc 
ancient  town  of  Borsippa  was  especially  andi» 
his  protection,  and  the  great  temple  there  (the 
modem  Birt-Nimrud)  was  dedicated  to  him 
from  a  very  remote  age.  He  was  the  tutelar 
^od  of  the  most  important  Babylonian  kings, 
in  whose  names  the  word  Nabu,  or  Nebo,  ap- 
pears as  an  element. 

Nebuohadnei'sar,or  Nebuchadres'- 

MBXf  was  the  greatest  and  most  powerful  of  the 
Babylonian  kings.     His  name,  according  to 
the  native  orthography,  is  read  as  Ntdm-k^uri- 
ifCnir,  and  is  explained  to  mean  "  Nebo  is  the 
protector  against  misfortune."    Nebuchadnez- 
zar was  the  son  and  successor  of  Nabopolassar, 
the  founder  of  the  Babylonian  Empire.    He 
appears  to  have  been  of  marriageable  age  at 
the  time  of  his  father's  rebellion  against  As- 
syria, B.C.  625.      It  is  suspected,  rather  than 
proved,  that  he  was  tlie  leader  of  a  Babylonian 
contingent  which  accompanied  Cyaxares  in  his 
Lydian  war,  by  whose  interposition,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  an  eclipse,  that  war  was  brooglit  to  a 
close,  B.C.  610.    At  any  rate,  a  few  years  later, 
he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  fiabylonian 
arm^,  and  sent  by  his  father,  who  was  now  old 
and  infirm,  to  chastise  the  insolence  of  Pharaoh- 
Necho,  king  of  £gypt.    Nebuchadnezzar  (n.c. 
605)  led  an  army  against  him,  defeated  him  at 
Carchemish  in  a  great  battle  (Jer.  xlvi.  2-1 S), 
recovered  Coele-Svria,  Phcsnicia,  and  Palestine, 
took  Jerusalem  (l>an.  i.  1,  2),  pressed  forwaitl 
to  Egypt,  and  was  enfi;aged  in  that  conntiy  or 
upon    Its   borders  when   intelligence    arrived 
wnich  recalled  him  hastily  to  Babylon.     Nabo- 
pohissar,  after  reigning  21  years,  bad  died,  and 
the  throne  was  vacant.    In  some  alarm  about 
the  succession,  he  hurried  back  to  the  capital, 
accompanied  only  by  his  light  troops;  and 
crossing    the   desert,    probably   by    way   of 
Tadroor  or  Palmyra,  reached  Babylon  before 
any  disturbance  had  arisen,  and  entered  peace- 
ably on  his  kinedom  (b.c  604).    Within  three 
years  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  first  expedition  into 
Syria  and  Palestine,  disaffection  a^in  showed 
itself  in    those  countries.     Jehoiakim,  who, 
although  threatened  at  first  with  captivitv  (2 
Chr.  xxxvi.  6)  had  been  finally  maintained  on 
the  throne  as  a  Babylonian  vassal,  after  three 
years  of  service  '*  turned  and  rebelled  *'  against 
his  suzerain,  probably  trusting  to  be  supported 
by  Egypt  (2  K.  xxiv.  1 ). 

Not  long  afterwards,  Phoenicia  seems  to  have 
broken  into  revolt;  and  the  Chaldasan  mon< 
arch,  who  had  previously  endeavored  to  snbdue 
the  disaffected  oy  his  p[enerals  (ib.  ver.  2),  once 
more  took  the  field  in  person,  and  man-hcd 
first  of  all  against  Tyre.  Having  invested  that 
city  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign  (Joscjih. 
e.  kp.  i.  21 ),  and  left  a  portion  of  his  army  there 
to  continue  the  siege,  he  proceeded  against 
Jerusalem,  which  submitted  without  a  strug- 
gle. According  to  Josephus,  who  is  here  our 
chief  authority,  NebnchMnezzar  punished  Je- 
hoiakim with  death  {Ani.  x.  6,  §  3 ;  comp.  Jer. 
xxii.  18,  19,  and  xxxvi.  30),  but  placed  his 
son  Jehoiachin  upon  the  throne.  Jehoiachin 
reigned  only  three  months ;  for,  on  his  showing 
symptoms  of  disaffection,  Nebuchadnezzar  came 
up  against  Jerusalem  for  the  third  time,  deposed 
the  young  prince  (whom  he  carried  to  Babylon, 
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together  with  a  large  portion  of  the  popnlation 
of  the  citv,  and  the  chief  of  the  Temple  trcas- 
ores),  and  made  his  uncle,  Zodekiah,  king  in 
his  room.  Tyre  still  hold  out ;  and  it  was  not 
till  the  thirteenth  year  from  the  time  of  its  first 
investment  that  the  city  of  merchants  fell  (b.c. 
585).  Ere  this  happened,  Jerusalem  had  heen 
totally  destroyed.  This  consummation  was 
owing  to  the  folly  of  Zedekiah,  who,  despite 
the  warnings  of  Jeremiah,  made  a  treaty  with 
Apries  (Hophra),  king  of  Egypt  (Ez.  xni.  15), 
and  on  the  stren;;th  of  this  alliance  renounced 
his  allegiance  to  the  king  of  Babylon.  Nebu- 
chadnezzar commenced  trie  final  siege  of  Jeru- 
salem in  the  ninth  year  of  Zedekiah,  —  his  own 
seventeenth  year  (b.c.  588),  and  took  it  two 
years  later  (b.c.  586). 

One  effort  to  carry  out  the  treaty  seomB  to 
have  been  made  by  Apries.   An  Egyptian  army 
crossed  the  frontier,  and  b^n  its  march  to- 
wan  Is  Jerusalem  ;  upon  which  Nebuchadnezzar 
raised  the  siege,  anu  set  off  to  meet  the  new 
foe.    According  to  Josephus  {Ant.  x.  7,  §  3),  a 
battle  was  fought,  in  wnich  Apries  was  com- 
pletely defeated  ;    but  the  scriptural  account 
seems    rather    to    imply  that  the    Egyptians 
retired   on   the  advance   of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
ami  recrossed  the  frontier  without  risking  an 
engagement    (Jcr.   xxxvii.    5-8).      After  an 
eigii teen-months'  siege,  Jerusalem  fell.    Zede- 
kiah escaped  from  the  city,  but  was  captured 
ncftr  Jericho  (lb.  xxxix.  5),  and  brought  to 
Nebuchadnezzar  at  Riblah  in  the  territory  of 
Hamath,  where  his  eyes  were  put  out  by  the 
king's  onler,  while  his  sons  and  his  chief  no- 
bles were  slain.    Nebuchadnezzar  then  returned 
to  Babylon  with  Zedekiah,  whom  he  imprisoned 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life ;  leaving  Nebuzar- 
adan,  the  captain  of  his  guard,  to  complete  the 
destruction  of  the  city  and  the  pacification  of 
Judaa.     Gedaliah,  a  Jew,  was  appointed  gov- 
ernor ;  but  he  was  shortly  murdered,  and  the 
rest  of  the  Jews  either  fled  to  Egypt,  or  were 
^rricd   by  Nebuzar-adan  to  Babylon.     The 
military  successes  of  Nebuchadnezzar  cannot 
be  traced    minutely  beyond    this    point.     It 
may  be  gathered  from  the  prophetical  Scrip- 
tures and  from  Josephus,  that  tne  conquest  of 
Jerusalem  was  rapidly  followed  by  the  fall  of 
Tyre  and  the  complete  submission  of  Phoenicia 
(Kz.  xxvi.-xxviii. ;  Joseph,  c.  Ap.  i.  21) ;  after 
which  the  Babylonians  carried  their  arms  into 
Kg3rpt,  and  inflicted  severe  injuries  on  that 
fertile  country  (Jer.  xlvi.  13-26  ;    £z.  xxix. 
2-20;  Joseph.  Ant.  x.  9,  §  7).     But  we  have 
no  aroonnt,  on  which  we  can  depend,  of  these 
campaigns.    We  are  told  by  Berosus  that  the 
first  care  of    Nebuchadnezzar,  on  obtaining 
quiet  possession  of  his  kingdom  after  the  first 
Syrian  expedition,  was  to  rebuild  the  temple 
of  Bel  {Bel-i\ferodach)  at  Babylon  out  of  the 
spoils  of  the  Syrian  war  (ap.  Joseph.  Ant.  x. 
1 1, 1 1 ).     He  next  proceeded  to  strengthen  and 
beautify  the  city,  which  he  renovated  through- 
out, and  surrounded  with  several  lines  of  forti- 
fication, himself  adding  one  entirely  new  quar- 
ter.   Having  finished   the  walls  and  adorned 
the  gates  mfifniiflcently,  he  constructed  a  new 
palace.    In  the  ground's  of  this  palace  he  formed 
the  eelehrated  **  hanging  garden."    This  com- 
plete renovation  of  Babylon  by  Nebnchadnez- 


,  which  Berosus  asserts,  is  confirmed  to  us. 
in  every  possible  wapr.  But  Nebuchadnezzar 
did  not'confine  his  efforts  to  the  ornamentation 
and  improvement  of  his  capital.  Throughout 
the  empire,  at  Borsippa,  Sippara,  Cutha,  Chil- 
mad,  Duraba,  Teredon,  and  a  multitude  of 
other  places,  he  built  or  rebuilt  cities,  repaired 
temples,  constructed  quays,  reservoirs,  canals, 
and  aqueducts,  on  a  scale  of  grandeur  and 
magnificence  surpassing  every  thing  of  the 
kind  recorded  in  history,  unless  it  be  the  con- 
structions of  one  or  two  of  the  greatest  Egyp- 
tian monarchs. 

The  wealth,  greatness,  and  general  prosperity 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  are  strikingly  placed  before 
us  in  the  Book  of  Daniel.  Towards  the  close 
of  his  reign,  the  glory  of  Nebuchadnezzar  suf- 
fered a  temporary  eclipse.  As  a  punishment 
for  his  pride  and  vanity,  that  strange  form  of 
madness  was  sent  upon  him  which  the  Greeks 
called  lycanthropy,  wherein  the  sufferer  im- 
agines himself  a  beast,  and,  quitting  the  haunts 
of  men,  insists  on  leading  the  liie  of  a  beast 
(Dan.  iv.  83).  Nebuchadnezzar  himself  in 
his  great  inscription  appears  to  allude  to  it, 
although  in  a  studied  ambiguity  of  phrase 
which  renders  the  passage  very  difficult  of 
translation.  It  has  often  been  remarked  that 
Herodotus  ascribes  to  a  queen,  Nitocris,  several 
of  the  important  works  which  onher  writera 
(Berosus,  Abydenus)  assign  to  Nebuchadnez- 
zar. The  conjecture  naturally  arises  that  Ni- 
tocris was  Nebuchadnezzar's  <^ucen,  and  that, 
as  she  carried  on  his  constructions  during  his 
incapacity,  they  were  by  some  considered  to  be 
hers.  After  an  interval  of  four,  or  perhaps 
seven  years  (Dan.  iv.  16),  Nebuchadnezzar's 
malady  left  him.  As  we  are  told  in  Scripture 
that  *'  his  reason  returned,  and  for  the  glory 
of  his  kingdom  his  honor  and  brightness  re- 
turned," and  he  "  was  established  in  his  king^ 
dom,  and  excellent  majesty  was  added  to  him  "" 
(Dan.  iv.  36),  so  we  find  in  the  Standard  Inscrip- 
tion that  he  resumed  his  great  works  after  a 
period  of  suspension,  and  added  trmh  "  won- 
ders "  in  his  old  age  to  the  marvellous  construc- 
tions of  his  manhood.  He  died  in  the  year  B.C. 
561,  at  an  advanced  age  (eighty-three  or  eighty- 
four),  having  reigned  forty-three  years.  A  son, 
Evil-Merodach,  sucoeecled  him. 

Neboshas^aa,  one  of  the  officers  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  at  the  time  of  the  capture  of 
Jerusalem.  He  was  Rab-saris,  i.e.  chief  of  the 
eunuchs  (Jcr.  xxxix.  13),  as  Nebuzar-adan  was 
Rab-tabbachim  (chief  of  the  body-guard),  and 
Nergal-sharezer,  Rab-mag  (chief  of  the  magi- 
cians); the  three  being  the  most  important 
officers  then  present,  probably  the  highest  dig- 
nitaries of  the  Babylonian  court.  Sebushas- 
ban's  office  and  title  were  the  same  as  those 
of  Ashpenaz  (Dan.  i.  3),  whom  he  probably 
succeeded. 

NebUBar'-adan,  the  Rab-tabbachim,  t'.«. 
chief  of  the  slaughterers  (A.  V.  "  captain  of 
the  guard")  a  high  officer  in  the  court  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  apparentlv  the  next  to  the 
person  of  the  monaroh.  He  appears  not  to 
nave  been  present  during  the  si^  of  Jenisa- 
lem ;  probably  he  was  occupied  at  the  more 
important  operations  at  Tyre :  but  as  soon  as 
the  city  was  actually  in  the  bands  of  the  Baby- 
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Icnians  he  arrived,  and  from  that  moment 
every  thing  was  completely  directed  by  him. 
One  act  only  is  referred  directly  to  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, -» the  appointment  of  the  governor  or 
superintendent  of  the  conquered  district.  All 
this  Nebuzar-adan  seems  to  have  carried  out 
with  wisdom  and  moderation.  He  seems  to 
have  left  Jndsea  for  this  time  when  he  took 
down  the  chief  people  of  Jerusalem  to  his  mas- 
ter at  Riblah  (2  K.  xxv.  18-20).  In  four  years, 
he  again  appeared  (Jer.  lii.  30).  Nebuchadnez- 
nar  in  his  twenty-third  vear  made  a  descent  on 
the  regions  east  of  Jordan,  including  the  Am- 
monites and  Moabites,  who  escaped  when  Jeru- 
salem was  destroyed.  Thence  be  proceeded  to 
Egypt,  and,  either  on  the  way  thither  or  on  the 
return,  Nebuzar-adan  again  passed  through 
tlie  country,  and  carried  off  seven  hundred  and 
fortv-five  more  captives  (Jer.  lii.  30). 

liTe'chO,  2  Chr.  xxxv.  20,  22,  xxxvi.  4. 
[Fh  araou-Necho.] 

Nec'odan  »  Nskoda  (i  Esd.  v.  37 ; 

comp.  Ezr.  ii.  60).    Ap. 

ISfedabi'ah..  Apparently  one  of  the  sons 
of  Jeconiah,  or  Jenoiachin,  king  of  Judah 
(I  Chr,  iii.  18).  Ix>rd  A.  Hervev,  however, 
contends  that  this  list  contains  the  order  of 
succession,  and  not  of  lineal  descent,  and  that 
Nedabiah  and  his  brothers  were  sons  of  Neri. 

Neemi^as  »=  Neueviar  the  son  of  Hacha- 
liah  (Ecclus.  xlix.  13;  2  Mace.  i.  18,  20,  21, 
:f3,  31,36,  ii.  13).     Ap. 

Neg'inahy  properiv  Neginath,  as  the  text 
now  stands,  occurs  in  the  tiue  of  Ps.  Ixi., ''  to 
the  chief  musician  upon  Neginatb."  The  LXX. 
and  Vule.  evidently  read  "  Neginoth  "  in  the 
plural,  which  occurs  in  the  titles  of  five  psalms, 
and  is  perhaps  the  true  reading.  Whcilier  the 
word  be  singular  or  plural,  it  is  die  general 
term  by  which  all  stringed  instruments  are 
described.  In  the  singular  it  has  the  derived 
sense  of  "  a  song  sung  to  the  accompaniment 
of  a  stringed  instrument,"  and  generally  of  a 
taunting  character  (Job  xxx.  9;  Ps.  Ixix.  12; 
Lam.  iii.  14).     [Neginoth.] 

Neg^inoth.  This  word  is  found  in  the 
titles  ofPs.  iv.,  vi.,  liv.,  Iv.,  Ixvii.,  Ixxvi.,  and  the 
margin  of  Hab.  iii.  19 ;  and  there  seems  but  lit- 
tle doubt  that  it  is  the  general  term  denoting 
all  stringed  instruments  whatsoever,  whether 
played  with  the  hand,  like  the  harp  and 
guitar,  or  with  a  plectrum.  "  The  chief  mu- 
sician on  Neginoth  ^*  was  therefore  the  conduct- 
or of  that  portion  of  the  Temple-choir  wlio 
played  upon  the  stringed  instruments,  and 
who  are  mentioned  in  Ps.  Ixviii.  25. 

Nahelamite,  the.  The  designation  of  a 
man  named  Shemaiah,  a  false  prophet,  who 
went  with  the  captivity  to  Babylon  (Jer.  xxix. 
24,  31,  32).  The  name  is  no  doubt  formed 
from  that  either  of  Shemaiah's  native  place,  or 
the  progenitor  of  his  family ;  which  of  the  two 
is  uncertain. 

Nehemi^ah.  1.  Son  of  Haohaliah,  and 
appan*ntly  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  since  his 
fntnere  were  buried  at  Jerusalem,  and  Hanani 
his  kinsman  seems  to  have  been  of  that  tribe 
(i.  2,  ii.  3,  vii.  2).  All  that  we  know  certain- 
ly concerning  this  eminent  man  is  contained 
in  the  book  which  bears  his  name.  His  auto- 
biography first  finds  him  at  Shushan,  the  win- 


ter residence  of  the  kings  of  Persia,  in  high 
office  as  the  cupbearer  of  King  Artaxerxcs 
Longimanns.  In  the  20th  year  of  the  king's 
reign,  i.«.  b.o.  445,  certain  Jews,  one  of  whom 
was  a  near  kinsman  of  Nehemiah's,  arrived 
from  Judsea,  and  gave  Nelieiniah  a  deplorable 
account  of  the  state  of  Jerusalem,  and  of  the 
residents  in  Judaea.  He  immediately  conceived 
the  idea  of  going  to  Jerusalem  to  endeavor  to 
lietter  their  state.  After  three  or  four  months 
(from  Chisleu  to  Kisan),  an  opportunity  pre- 
sented itself  of  obtaining  the  king's  consent  to 
his  mission.  Having  received  his  appointment 
as  governor  of  Judsea,  a  troop  of  cavalry,  and 
letters  from  the  kin^  to  the  different  satraps 
through  whose  provmces  he  was  to  pass,  as 
well  as  to  Asaph  the  keeper  of  the  king's  forests, 
to  supply  him  with  timber,  he  started  upon  his 
journey;  being  under  promise  to  return  to 
Persia  within  a  given  time.  Ncheminh's  great 
work  was  rebuilding,  for  the  first  time  since 
their  destruction  by  ICebuzar-adan,  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem,  and  restoring  that  city  to  its  former 
state  and  dignity,  as  a  fortified  town.  It  is  im- 
possible to  overestimate  the  importance  to  the 
future  political  and  ecclesiastical  prosperity  of 
the  Jewish  nation  of  this  great  aihicvcment 
of  their  patriotic  governor.  How  low  the  com- 
munity of  the  Palestine  Jews  had  fallen  is  appar- 
ent from  the  fact,  that,  from  the  6th  of  Durius 
to  the  7th  of  Artaxerxcs,  there  is  no  history  of 
them  whatever.  The  one  step  which  cuuld 
resnscitate  the  nation,  prescrAC  the  Mosaic 
institutions,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  future 
independence,  was  the  n'storation  of  the  city 
walls.  To  this  great  object,  therefore,  Kehe- 
miah  directed  his  whole  energies  without  an 
hour's  unnecessary  delay.  In  a  wonderfully 
short  time,  the  walls  seemed  to  cmei^e  from 
the  heaps  of  burnt  rubbish,  and  to  encircle  the 
city  as  in  the  days  of  old.  The  gateways  also 
were  rebuilt,  and  ready  for  the  doors  to  \i  hung 
upon  them.  But  it  soon  Ixcnme  apparent  how 
wisely  Kchemiah  had  acted  in  hastening  on  the 
work.  On  his  very  first  arrival,  as  governor, 
Sanballat  and  Tobiah  had  given  unicjui vocal 
proof  of  their  mortification  at  his  a|!|  ointment. 
But  when  the  restoration  was  si'cn  to  l-e  rap- 
idly progressing,  their  indignation  knew  no 
Lounds.  Thev  made  a  great  conspiracy  to  fall 
upon  the  builders  with  an  armed  iort'c,  and  put 
a  stop  to  the  undertaking.  The  project  was 
defeated  by  the  vigilance  and  prudence  of  Ne- 
heroiah.  This  armed  attitude  was  continued 
from  that  day  forward.  Vurious  stratagems 
were  then  ret^orted  to  to  get  Kchemiah  away 
from  Jerusalem,  and  if  possible  to  take  his  life. 
But  that  which  most  nearly  succeetled  was  the 
attempt  to  bring  him  into  suspicion  with  the 
king  of  Persia,  as  if  ho  intendeo  to  set  himself 
up  as  an  independent  king,  as  soon  as  the  walls 
were  completed.  The  arthil  letter  of  S«ml>allat 
so  far  wrought  upon  Artaxcrxett,  that  he  issued  a 
decree  stopping  the  work  till  fiirtlicr  orders.  It 
is  probable  that  at  the  same  time  he  recalled 
Nenemiah,  or  perhaps  Nehemiah's  leave  of 
absence  had  previously  expired ;  in  either  case, 
had  the  Tirshatha  been  less  npright  and  less 
wise,  and  had  he  fallen  into  tne  tnip  laid  for 
him,  his  life  might  have  been  in  great  danger. 
The  sequel,  however,  shows  that  his  perfect 
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mtsgfitj  was  appareot  to  the  king.  For  after 
a  delay,  perhaps  of  several  yean,  he  was  per- 
mitted to  return  to  Jerusalem,  and  to  crown 
his  work  by  repairing  the  Temple,  and  dedicat- 
ing the  walls.  Nehemiah  does  not  indeed  men- 
tion this  adverse  decree,  which  may  have  arrived 
during  his  absence,  or  give  us  any  clew  to  the 
time  of  his  return ;  nor  should  we  have  sus- 
pected his  absence  at  all  from  Jerusalem,  but 
for  the  incidental  allusion  in  ch.  ii.  6,  xiii.  6, 
coupled  with  the  long  interval  of  years  between 
the  earlier  and  later  chapters  of  the  book.  But 
the  interval  between  the  close  of  ch.  vi.  and  the 
beginning  of  ch.  vii.  is  the  only  place  where  we 
«an  suppose  a  considerable  gap  m  time,  either 
from  tne  appearance  of  the  text,  or  the  nature 
of  the  events  narrated. 

It  seema  to  suit  both  well  to  suppose  that 
Nehemiah  returned  to  Persia,  and  the  work 
stopped  immediately  after  the  events  narrated 
in  VI.  16-19,  and  that  chapter  vii.  goes  on  to 
relate  the  measures  adopted  by  him  upon  his 
return  with  fresh  powers.  It  may  have  been 
after  another  consiaerable  interval  of  time,  and 
not  improbably  after  another  absence  of  the 
Tirshatha  from  his  government,  that  the  next 
event  of  interest  in  Nehemiah's  life  occurred, 
Tiz.,  the  dedication  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem, 
including,  if  we  may  believe  the  author  of 
2  Mace,  supported  by  several  indications  in  the 
Book  of  Nenemiah,  that  of  the  Temple,  after 
its  repair  by  means  of  the  funds  collected  from 
the  whole  population.  Returning  to  the  sure 
ground  of  the  sacred  narrative,  the  other  prin- 
cipal achievements  of  this  great  and  good  gov- 
ernor may  be  thus  signalized.  He  firmly  re- 
pressed t>e  exactions  of  the  nobles,  and  the 
usury  of  the  rich,  and  rescued  the  poor  Jews 
from  spoliation  and  slavery.  He  refused  to 
receive  his  lawful  allowance  as  governor  fh>m 
the  people,  in  consideration  of  their  poverty, 
during  the  whole  twelve  years  that  he  was  m 
office,  but  kept  at  his  own  charge  a  table  for  150 
Jews,  at  which  any  who  return^  from  captivity 
were  welcome.  He  made  most  careful  provision 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  ministering  priests, 
and  Levites,  and  for  the  due  and  constant  cele- 
bration of  divine  worship.  He  insisted  upon  the 
sanctity  of  the  precincts  of  the  Temple  being 
preserved  inviolable,  and  peremptorily  ejected 
the  powerful  Tobiah  from  one  of^  the  chambers 
which  EUashib  had  assigned  to  him.  He  then 
replaced  the  stores  and  vessels  which  had  been 
removed  to  make  room  for  him,  and  appointed 
proper  Lovitical  officers  to  superintend  and  dis- 
tribute them.  With  no  less  firmness  and  im- 
partiality he  expelled  from  all  sacred  functions 
those  of  the  high-priest*s  family  who  had  con- 
tracted heathen  marriages,  and  rebuked  and 
punished  those  of  the  common  people  who  had 
likewise  intermarried  with  foreigners;  and 
lastly,  he  provided  for  keeping  holy  the  Sab- 
bath day,  which  was  shamefully  profaned  by 
many,  both  Jews  an<l  foreign  merchants,  and 
by  his  resolute  conduct  succeeded  in  repressing 
the  lawless  traffic  on  the  day  of  rest.  Beyond 
the  32d  year  of  Artaxerxes,  to  which  Nehe- 
miah's  own  narrative  leads  us,  we  have  no  ac- 
count of  him  whatever.  — 2.  One  of  the  lead- 
ers of  the  first  expedition  from  Babylon  to 
Jerusidem  under  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  2;  Neh. 


vii.  7).  — 3.  Son  of  Azbuk,  and  ruler  of  the 
half  part  of  Beth-zur,  who  helped  to  repair 
the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  16). 

Nehemiah,  Book  of.    The  latest  of  all 

the  historical  books  of  Scripture.  This  book, 
like  the  preceding  one  of  Ezra,  is  clearly  and 
certainly  not  all  by  the  same  hand.  By  far  the 
principal  portion,  indeed,  is  the  work  of  Nehe- 
miah; but  other  portions  are  eidier  extracts 
from  various  chronicles  and  registers,  or  sup- 
plementary narratives  and  reflections,  some  ap- 
parently by  Ezra,  others,  perhaps,  the  work  of 
the  same  person  who  inserted  tne  latest  genea- 
logical extracts  from  the  public  chronicles.  — 
1.  The  main  history  contained  in  the  Book  of 
Nehemiah  covers  about  12  years,  viz.,  from  the 
20th  to  the  32d  year  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus, 
t.s.  from  B.O.  445  to  433.  The  whole  narrative 
gives  us  a  graphic  and  interesting  account  of 
the  state  of  Jerusalem  and  the  returned  cap- 
tives in  the  writer's  times,  and,  incidentally, 
of  the  nature  of  the  Persian  government  and 
the  condition  of  its  remote  provinces.  The 
documents  appended  to  it  also  give  some  fur- 
ther information  as  to  the  times  of  Zerubbabel 
on  the  one  hand,  and  as  to  the  continuation 
of  the  genealo^cal  refl;isters  and  the  succession 
of  the  high-pnesthood  to  the  close  of  Uie  Per- 
sian Empire  on  the  other.  The  view  given  of 
the  rise  of  two  factions  among  the  Jews,  the 
one  the  strict  religfous  perty,  the  other  the 
gentilizing  party,  sets  before  us  the  germ  of 
much  that  we  meet  with  in  a  more  developed 
state  in  later  Jewish  history.  Again,  in  mis 
history  as  well  as  in  the  Book  of  Ezra,  we  see 
the  bitter  enmity  between  the  Jews  and  Samari- 
tans acquiring  strength  and  definitive  form  on 
both  religious  and  pol^cal  grounds.  The 
book  also  throws  much  li^ht  npon  the  domes- 
tic institutions  of  the  Jewtf.  Some  of  its  de- 
tails ^ve  us  incidentally  information  of  great 
histoncal  importance,  (a. )  The  account  of  the 
building  and  dedication  of  the  wall,  iii.,  xii., 
contains  the  most  valuable  material  for  settling 
the  topography  of  Jerusalem  to  be  found  in 
Scripture.  (6.)  The  list  of  returned  captives 
who  came  under  difforent  leaders  fh>m  the  time 
of  Zerubbabel  to  that  of  Nehemiah  (amounting 
in  all  to  only  42,360  adult  males,  and  7,337  ser- 
vants), which  is  given  in  ch.  vii.,  conveys  a 
faithful  picture  of  the  political  weakness  of  the 
Jewish  nation  as  compared  with  the  times  when 
Judah  alone  numbered  470,000  fighting  men 
(1  Chr.  xxi.  5).  (c.)  The  lists  of  leaders, 
priests,  Levites,  and  of  those  who  sisned  the 
covenant,  reveal  incidentally  much  or  the  na- 
tional spirit  as  well  as  of  the  social  habits  of 
the  captives,  derived  from  older  times.  Thus 
the  fact  that  twdoe  leaders  are  named  in  Neh. 
vii.  7  indicates  the  feeling  of  the  captives  that 
they  represented  the  tivehe  tribes,  a  feeling  fur- 
ther evidenced  in  the  expression  "  the  men  of 
the  people  of  Israel."  The  enumeration  of 
twenty-one  and  twenty-two,  or,  if  Zidkijah 
stands  for  the  head  of  the  house  of  Zadok, 
twenty-three  chief  priests  in  x.  1~8,  xii.  1-7, 
of  whom  nine  bear  the  names  of  those  who 
were  heads  of  courses  in  David's  time  (1  Chr. 
xxiv.)  [Jbhoiarib],  shows  how,  even  in  their 
wasted  and  reduced  numbers,  they  struggled  to 
preserve  these  ancient  institutions,   ana  also 
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tappHes  the  reason  of  the  mention  of  ihese 
particalitr  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  names. 
6at  it  does  more  than  this.  Token  in  con- 
junction with  the  list  of  those  who  sealed  (x. 
1-27),  it  proves  the  existence  of  a  social  cus- 
tom, the  knowledge  of  which  is  of  absolute 
necessity  to  keep  us  from  gross  chronological 
error,  that,  viz.,  of  calling  chiefs  by  the  name 
of  the  clan  or  house  of  which  the^  were  chiefs. 
(d.)  Other  miscellaneous  information  contained 
in  this  book  embraces  the  hereditary  crafts 
practised  by  certain  priestly  families,  e.47.,  the 
apothecaries,  or  makers  of  the  sacred  ointments 
and  incense  (iii.  8),  and  the  goldsmiths,  whoso 
business  it  probably  was  to  repair  the  sacred 
vessels  (iii.  8),  and  who  may  have  been  the 
ancestors,  so  to  speak,  of  the  money-changers 
in  the  Temple  (John  ii.  14,  15) ;  the  situation 
of  the  garden  of  the  kings  of  Judah  by  which 
Zedekiah  escaped  (2  K.  xxv.  4),  as  seen  iii.  15  ; 
and  statistics,  reminding  one  of  Domesday- 
Book. 

The  chief,  indeed  the  only  real  historical  dif- 
ficulty in  the  narrative  is  to  determine  the 
time  of  the  dedication  of  the  wall,  whedier  in 
the  32d  year  of  Artaxeixes  or  before.  The 
expression  in  Neh.  xiii.  1,  "On  that  day/' 
seems  to  fix  the  reading  of  the  law  to  the  same 
day  as  the  dedication  (see  xii.  43).  But  if  so, 
the  dedication  must  have  been  after  Nehcmiah's 
return  firom  Babylon  (mentioned  xiii.  7). 
Then,  if  the  wall  only  took  fifty-two  days  to 
complete  (Neh.  vi.  15),  and  was  begun  imme- 
diately Nehemiah  entered  upon  his  government, 
how  came  the  dedication  to  be  deferred  till 
twelve  years  afterwards?  The  answer  to  this 
probably  is,  that,  in  the  first  place,  the  fifty-two 
days  are  to  be  reckoned  fh>m  the  resumption 
of  the  work  after  iv.  15,  and  a  time  exceeding 
two  years  may  have  elapsed  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  building.  But  even  then  it  would 
not  be  ready  for  d^cation.  There  were  the 
gates  to  be  hung,  perhaps  much  rubbish  to  be 
removed,  and  the  ruined  houses  in  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity  of  the  walls  to  be  repaired.  Still 
even  these  causes  would  not  be  adequate  to 
account  for  a  delay  of  twelve  years.  One  cause 
immediately  presents  itself,  —  viz.,  that  Kebe- 
miah's  leave  of  absence  from  the  Persian  court, 
mentioned  ii.'6,  may  have  drawn  to  a  close 
shortly  after  the  completion  of  the  wall,  and 
before  the  other  above-named  works  were  com- 
plete. And  this  is  rendered  yet  more  probable 
by  the  circumstance,  incidentally  brought  to 
light,  that,  in  the  32d  year  of  Artaxerxes,  we 
know  he  was  with  the  king  (xiii.  6).  Other 
circumstances,  too,  may  have  concurred  to 
make  it  imperative  for  him  to  return  to  Persia 
without  delay.  The  last  words  of  ch.  vi.  point 
to  some  new  effort  of  Tobiah  to  interrupt  his 
work,  and  the  expression  used  seems  to  indicate 
that  it  was  the  tnreat  of  being  considered  as  a 
rebel  by  the  king.  If  he  could  make  it  appear 
that  Artaxerxes  was  suspicious  of  his  fidelity, 
then  Nehemiah  might  feel  it  matter  of  necessity 
to  go  to  the  Persian  court  to  clear  himself  of 
the  chai^.  And  this  view  both  receives  a  re- 
markable confirmation  from,  and  throws  quite 
a  new  light  upon,  the  obscure  passage  in  Kzr.  iv. 
7-23.  Now,  if  we  compare  Neh.  vi.  6,  7,  with 
the  letter  of  the  heathen  nations  mentioned  in 


Ezr.  It.,  and  also  recollect  that  the  only  

when,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  walls  of  Jemsa- 
lem  were  attempted  to  be  rebuilt  was  \thak 
Nehemiah  was  goreroar,  it  is  difficult  to  resist 
the  conclusion  Uiat  Kzr.  iv.  7-23  relates  to  the 
time  of  Nehemiah's  government,  and  explains 
the  otherwise  unaccountable  circumstance  that 
twelve  years  elapsed  before  the  dedication  of 
the  walls  was  completed.  Nehemiah  may 
have  started  on  his  journey  on  receiving  the 
letters  from  Persia  (if  such  they  were)  sent  him 
by  Tobiah,  leaving  his  lieutenants  to  carry  on 
the  works,  and  after  his  departure  Rehum'  and 
Shimshai  and  their  companions  may  have  come 
up  to  Jerusalem  with  the  king's  det-rce,  and 
obliged  them  to  desist.  It  should  scrm,  how- 
ever, that,  at  Nehemiah's  arrival  in  Persia,  he 
was  able  to  satisfy  the  king  of  his  perfect  in- 
tegrity, and  that  he  was  permitted  to  rctiim  to 
his  government  in  Judaea.  His  leave  of  absence 
may  again  have  been  of  limited  duration,  and 
the  business  of  the  census,  of  repeoplin|^  Je- 
rusalem, setting  up  the  city  ^tes,  rebuilding 
the  ruined  houses,  and  repainng  the  Temple, 
may  have  occupied  his  whole  time  till  his 
second  retam  to  the  king.  During  this  second 
absence,  another  evil  arose — the  gcntilizing 
party  recovered  strength,  and  the  intrigues 
witli  Tobiah  (vi.  17),  which  had  already  begun 
before  his  first  departure,  were  more  actively 
carried  on,  and  led  so  fiir  that  Eliashib  tfaie 
high-priest  actually  assigned  one  of  the  store- 
chamocre  in  the  Temple  to  Tobiah's  use.  This 
we  are  not  told  of  till  xiii.  4-7,  when  Nehemiah 
relates  the  steps  he  took  ^in  his  return.  But 
this  very  circumstance  suggests  that  Nehemiah 
docs  not  relate  the  events  which  happened  in 
his  absence,  and  would  account  for  nis  silence 
in  regard  to  Rehum  and  Shimshat 

We  may  thus,  then,  account  for  ten  or  eleven 
years  having  elapsed  before  the  dedication  of 
the  walls  took  place.  In  fifict  it  did  not  take 
place  till  the  last  ^ear  of  his  government ;  and 
this  leads  to  the  right  interpretation  of  ch.  xiiL 
6,  and  brings  it  into  perf^t  harmony  with  v. 
14,  a  passage  which  obviously  imports  that 
Nehemiah's  government  of  Judsa  lasted  only 
twelve  years,  viz.  from  the  20th  to  the  32d  of 
Artaxerxes.  The  dedication  of  the  walls,  and 
the  other  reforms  named  in  ch.  xiii,  were  the 
closing  acts  of  his  administration.  It  has  been 
^ready  mentioned  that  Josephus  does  not  fol- 
low the  authority  of  the  Book  of  Nehemiah. 
He  detaches  Neh.  viii.  from  its  context,  and 
appends  the  narratives  contained  in  it  to  the 
times  of  Ezra.  He  makes  Ezra  die  befbm 
Nehemiah  came  to  Jerusalem  as  governor,  and 
consequently  ignores  any  part  taken  by  him  in 
conjunction  with  Nehemiah.  He  makes  no 
mention  either  whatever  of  Sanballat  in  the 
events  of  Nehemiah's  government,  but  places 
liim  in  the  time  of  Jaddua  and  Alexander  the 
Great.  All  attempts  to  reconcile  Joseph  us  with 
Nehemiah  must  be  lost  labor.  The  only  Ques- 
tion therefore  is,  what  was  the  canse  of  Jose- 
phus's  variations  ?  Now,  as  regards  the  append- 
ing the  history  in  Neh.  viii.  to  the  times  of 
Ezra,  we  knoW  that  he  was  gnided  by  the 
authority  of  the  apocryphal  I  Esd.  as  lie  had 
been  in  the  whole  story  of  Zembhahel  and 
Darius.    From  the  florid  additions  to  his  na^ 
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ratiye  of  Nehemiah's  first  application  to  Arta- 
xerxes,  as  well  as  from  tnc  passage  below 
itrfierred  to  in  2  Maoc.  i.  23,  we  mar  be  sure 
that  there  were  apocryphal  versions  of  the  storj 
of  Nebemiah.  2.  As  regrards  the  authorship 
of  the  book,  it  is  admittra  by  all  critics  that  it 
is,  as  to  its  main  parts,  the  genuine  work  of 
Nehemiah.  But  it  is  no  less  certain  that  in- 
terpolations and  additions  have  been  made  in  it 
since  his  time ;  and  there  is  considerable  diver- 
sity of  opinion  as  to  what  are  the  portions  which 
have  been  so  added.  From  i.  1  to  vii.  6,  no 
doubt  or  difficulty  occurs.  Again,  from  xii.  31 
to  the  end  of  the  book  (except  xii.  44-47),  the 
narrative  is  continuous,  and  the  use  of  the  first 
person  singular  constant  (xii.  30,  38,  40,  xiii. 
6,  7,  &c.).  It  is  therefore  only  in  the  interme- 
diate chapters  (vii.  6  to  xii.  36,  and  xii.  44-47) 
that  we  nave  to  inquire  into  the  question  of 
authorship,  and  this  we  will  do  by  sections :  — 
{a.)  The  first  section  begins  at  Neh.  vii.  6,  and 
ends  in  the  first  half  of  viii.  1,  at  the  words 
**  one  man."  It  has  already  been  asserted  that 
this  section  is  identical  with  the  paragraph 
beginning  Ezr.  il.  1,  and  ending  iii.  1 ;  and  it 
was  there  also  asserted  that  the  paragraph 
originally  belonged  to  the  book  of  iNehemiah, 
and  was  afterwards  inserted  in  the  place  it 
occupies  in  Ezra.  Both  these  assertions  must 
now  oe  made  good ;  and  first  as  to  the  identity 
of  the  two  passages.  They  are  actually  identi- 
cal word  for  wora,  and  letter  for  letter,  except 
in  two  points, — one,  that  the  numbers  repeated- 
Iv  vary ;  the  other,  that  there  is  a  difference  in 
the  account  of  the  offerings  made  by  the  gov- 
ernor, the  nobles,  and  the  people.  But  it  can 
be  proved  that  these  are  merely  variations  of 
the  same  text.  In  the  first  place,  the  two  pas- 
sages are  one  and  the  same.  The  heading,  the 
concents,  the  narrative  about  the  sons  of  Bar- 
zillai,  the  fact  of  the  offerings,  the  dwelling  in 
their  cities,  the  coming  of  the  seventh  month, 
the  gathering  of  all  the  people  to  Jerusalem  as 
one  man,  are  in  words  ana  in  sense  the  very 
self-same  passage.  The  idea  that  the  very  same 
words,  extending  to  seventy  verses,  describe 
dtffiirent  events,  is  simply  absurd  and  irrational. 
The  numbers,  therefore,  must  originally  have 
been  the  same  in  both  books. 

But  next,  when  we  examine  the  varjring  num- 
bers, we  see  the  following  particular  proofs  that 
the  variations  are  corruptions  of  the  original 
text.  Though  the  items  vary,  the  sum  total, 
42,360, 18  the  same  (Ezr.  ii.  64;  Neh.  vii.  66). 
In  like  manner,  the  totals  of  the  servants,  the 
singing  men  and  women,  the  horses,  mules, 
and  asses,  are  all  the  same,  except  that  Ezra  has 
two  hundred,  instead  of  two  hundred  and  forty- 
five,  singing  men  and  women.  The  numbers  of 
the  priests  and  the  Levites  are  the  same  in  both, 
except  that  the  singers,  the  sons  of  Asaph,  are 
128  m  Ezra  against  148  in  Nehemiah,  and  the 
porters  139  against  138.  Then  in  each  partic- 
ular case,  when  the  numbers  differ,  we  see  plain- 
ly how  the  difference  might  arise.  To  turn 
next  to  the  ofibrings.  TheBookofEzra(ii.68, 
69)  merely  gives  the  sum  total,  as  follows: 
61,000  drachms  of  gold,  5,000  pounds  of  silver, 
and  100  priests'  garments.  The  Book  of  Nehe- 
miah gives  no  sum  total,  but  gives  the  following 
items  (vii.   78) :    The  Tudatha  gave  1,200 
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drachms  of  gold,  50  basins,  530  priests'  g^. 
ments.  The  cliicf  of  the  fathers  gave  20,000 
drachms  of  sold,  and  2,200  pounds  of  silver. 
The  rest  of  the  people  gave  20,000  drachms  of 
gold,  2,000  pounds  of  silver,  and  67  priests'  gar- 
ments. Here,  then,  we  learn  that  these  offerings 
were  made  in  three  shares,  by  three  distinct 
parties :  the  governor,  the  chief  fathers,  the  peo- 

{>le.  The  sum  total  of  drachms  of  gold  we 
earn  from  Ezra  was  61,000.  The  shares,  we 
learn  Irom  Nehemiah,  were  20.000  in  two  out 
of  the  three  donors,  but  1,000  in  the  case  of  the 
third  and  chief  donor !  Is  it  not  quite  evident 
that  in  the  case  of  Nehemiah  the  20  has  slipped 
out  of  the  text  (as,  in  1  Esd.  v.  45,  60,000  has)> 
and  that  his  real  contribution  was  21,000?  hia 

generosity  prompting  him  to  give  in  excess  of 
is  fiur  third.  Next,  as  regards  the  pounds 
of  silver.  The  sum  total  was,  according  to 
Ezra,  5,000.  The  shares  were,  according  to 
Nehemiah,  2,200  pounds  from  the  chiefs,  and 
2,000  from  the  people.  But  the  LXX.  give 
2,300  for  the  chiefs,  and  2,200  for  the  people, 
making  4,500  in  all,  and  so  leaving  a  deficiency 
of  500  pounds  as  compared  with  Ezra's  total 
of  5,000,  and  ascribing  no  silver  offering  to  the 
Tirshatha.  As  re^^aras  the  priests'  garments. 
The  sum  total  as  given  in  both  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek  text  of  Ezra,  and  in  1  Esd.,  is  100.  The 
items,  as  given  in  Neh.  vii.  70,  are  530  x  67 
=  597.  But  the  LXX.  give  30  -h  67  =  97,  and 
that  this  is  nearly  correct  is  apparent  from  the 
numbers  themselves.  For,  the  total  being  100, 
33  is  the  nearest  whole  number  to  •^,  and  67 
is  the  nearest  whole  number  to  f  X  100.  So 
that  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  Tirshatha  gave 
33  priests'  garments,  and  the  rest  of  the  people 
gave  67,  probably  in  two  gifts  of  34  and  33, 
making  in  all  100.  But  how  came  the  500  to 
be  added  on  to  the  Tirshatha's  tale  of  garments  ? 
Clearly  it  is  a  fragment  of  the  missing  500 
pounds  of  silver,  which,  with  the  50  bowls, 
made  up  the  Tirshatha's  donation  of  silver.  So 
that  Neh.  vii.  70  ought  to  be  read  thus,  "  The 
Tirshatha  gave  to  t£e  treasure  21,000  drachms 
of  gold,  50  basins,  500  pounds  of  silver,  and 
33  priests'  garments."  The  offerings,  then, 
as  well  as  the  numbers  in  the  lists,  were  once 
identical  in  both  books;  and  we  learn  from 
Ezr.  ii.  68  what  was  the  purpose  of  this  liberal 
contribution,  viz.  "  to  set  up  the  House  of  God 
in  his  place."  From  this  phrase  occurring  in 
Ezr.  ii.  just  before  the  account  of  the  building 
of  the  Temple  by  Zerubbabel,  it  has  usually 
been  understood  as  referring  to  the  rebuilding. 
But  it  really  means  no  such  thing.  The  phrase 
properly  implies  restoration  and  preservation.  It 
already  follows,  from  what  has  been  said,  that 
the  section  under  consideration  is  in  its  right 
plaoe  in  the  Book  of  Nehemiah,  and  was  insert- 
ed subsequently  in  the  Book  of  Ezra  out  of  its 
chronological  order. 

But  one  or  two  additional  proofs  of  this  must 
be  mentioned.  The  most  convincing  and  pal- 
pable of  these  is  perhaps  the  mention  of  the 
Tirshatha  in  Ezr.  li.  63,  Neh.  vii.  65.  Another 
proof  is  the  mention  of  Ezra  as  taking  part  in 
that  assembly  of  the  people  of  Jerusalem  which 
is  described  in  Ezr.  iti.  1,  Neh.  viii.  1 ;  for  Ezra 
did  not  come  to  Jerusalem  till  the  reign  of 
Artaxerxes  (Ezr.  vii. ).    Another  is  the  mention 
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of  Nehemiah  as  one  of  the  leaden  nndcr  whom 
the  captives  ennmerated  in  the  census  came  ap 
(Ezr.  li.  2 ;  Neh.  vii.  7) ;  in  both  which  passages 
the  juxtaposition  of  Nehemiah  with  oeraiah, 
when  compared  with  Neh.  x.  1,  2,  greatly 
strengthens  the  conclusion  that  Nehemiah  tlie 
Tirshatha  is  meant.  Then,  again,  that  Nehe- 
miah should  summon  all  the  families  of  Israel 
to  Jerusalem  to  take  their  census,  and  that, 
having  done  so  at  great  cost  of  time  and  trouble, 
he,  or  whoever  was  employed  by  him,  should 
merely  transcribe  an  old  census  taken  nearly 
100  ^ears  before,  instead  of  recording  the  result 
of  his  own  labors,  is  so  improbable  that  nothing 
but  the  plainest  necessity  could  make  one  b^ 
licve  it.  From  all  which,  it  is  abundantly  clear 
that  the  section  under  consideration  bldongs 
properly  to  the  Book  of  Nehemiah.  It  does 
not  follow,  however,  that  it  was  written  in  its 
present  form  by  Nehemiah  himself.  It  seems 
probable  that  en.  vii.,  from  ver.  7,  contains  the 
substance  of  what  was  found  in  this  part  of  Nehc- 
miah's  narrative,  but  abridged,  and  in  the  form 
of  an  abstract,  which  may  account  for  the  diffi- 
culty of  separating  Nehemiah's  register  from 
2^rubbabel  s,  and  also  for  the  very  fd)rupt  men- 
tion of  the  gifts  of  the  Tirshatha  and  the  people 
at  the  end  of  the  chapter.  (6.)  The  next  sec- 
tion commences  Neh.  viii.,  latter  part  of  ver.  1, 
and  ends  Neh.  xi.  3.  There  is  great  probability 
in  the  opinion  advocated  by  Havemick  and 
Kleinert,  that  this  section  is  the  work  of  Ezra. 
It  is  not  necessaiy  to  suppose  that  Ezra  himself 
inserted  this  or  anjr  other  part  of  the  present 
Book  of  Nehemiah  in  the  midst  of  the  Tirsha- 
tha*s  history.  But  if  there  were  extant  an  ac- 
count of  these  transactions  by  Ezra,  it  may  have 
been  thus  incorporated  with  xCehemiah's  History 
by  the  last  editor  of  Scripture,  (c.)  The  thira 
section  consists  of  ch.  xi.  3-^6.  It  contains  a 
list  of  the  families  of  Judah,  Benjamin,  and 
Levi  (priests  and  Lcvites),  who  took  up  their 
abode  at  Jerusalem,  in  accordance  with  the 
resolution  of  the  volunteers,  and  the  decision  of 
the  k>t,  mentioned  in  xi.  1,  2.  This  list  forms 
a  kind  of  supplement  to  that  in  vii.  &-60,  as 
appears  by  the  allusion  in  xi.  3  to  that  previous 
document.  This  list  is  an  extract  from  the 
official  roll  preserved  in  the  national  archives, 
only  somewhat  abbreviated,  as  appears  by  a 
comparison  with  1  Chr.  ix.,  where  an  abstract  of 
the  same  roll  is  also  preserved  in  a  fuller  form. 
The  nature  of  the  information  in  this  section, 
and  the  parallel  passage  in  1  Chr.,  would  rather 
indicate  a  Levidcal  hand.  It  might  or  might 
not  have  been  the  same  which  inserted  the  pre- 
ceding section.  If  written  later,  it  is  perhaps 
the  work  of  the  same  person  who  inserted  xii. 
1-30,  44-47. 

(d.)  From  xii.  1  to  26  is  clearly  and  certainly 
an  al^stract  from  the  official  lists  made  and  in- 
serted here  long  after  Nehemiah's  time,  and 
after  the  destruction  of  the  Persian  dynasty  by 
Alexander  the  Great,  as  is  plainly  indicated  by 
the  expression  Darius  the  Persian,  as  well  as 
by  the  mention  of  Jaddua.  The  allusion  to 
Jeshua,  and  to  Nehemiah  and  Ezra,  in  ver.  26, 
IS  also  such  as  would  be  made  long  posterior 
to  their  lifetime.  («.)  xii.  44-47  is  an  explan- 
atory interpolation,  made  in  later  times,  proba- 
bly by  the  last  reviser  of  the  book,  whoever  he 


That  it  is  so  is  evident  not  only  froia 
the  sudden  change  from  the  first  person  to  ths 
tliird,  and  the  dropping  of  the  personal  nana- 
tive  (though  the  matter  is  one  m  which  Nehe- 
miah necessarily  took  the  lead),  but  firom  the 
fact  that  it  describes  the  identical  tnnsactioa 
described  in  xiii.  10-13  by  Nehemiah  himsdC 
Though,  however,  it  b  not  difficult  thus  to 
point  out  those  passages  of  the  book  which 
were  not  part  of  Nehemiah's  own  work,  it  is 
not  easy,  by  cutting  them  out,  to  restore  that 
work  to  its  integnty.  For  Neh.  xii.  31  does 
not  fit  on  well  to  any  part  of  ch.  vii.,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  latter  portion  of  Nehemiah's  work 
does  not  loin  on  to  the  former.  It  should  seem 
that  we  have  only  the  first  and  last  parts  of 
Nehemiah's  work,  and  that  for  some  reason  the 
intermediate  portion  has  been  displaced  tc 
make  room  for  the  narrative  and  oocnments 
from  Neh.  vii.  7  to  xii.  27.  And  we  are  greatly 
confirmed  in  this  supposition  by  observing  that 
at  the  close  of  chap.  vii.  we  have  an  acconnt  of 
the  offerings  made  by  the  governor,  the  chiefr, 
and  the  people ;  but  we  are  not  even  told  for 
what  purpose  these  offiirings  were  made.  Obvi- 
ously, therefore,  the  original  work  must  have 
contained  an  account  of  some  transactions  con- 
nected with  repairing  or  beautifying  the  Temple, 
which  led  to  these  contributions  being  made. 
The  passage  in  2  Mace.  ii.  13  lends  considerable 
support  to  the  thcoiy  that  the  middle  portion  of 
Nehemiah's  work  was  cut  out,  and  that  there 
was  substituted  for  it  partly  an  abridged  ab- 
stract, and  partly  Ezra  s  narrative,  and  other 
appended  documents.  We  may  then  affirm 
with  tolerable  certainty  that  all  tbe  middle  part 
of  the  Book  of  Nehemiah  has  been  suppliea  by 
other  hands,  and  that  the  first  six  chaptera  and 
part  of  the  seventh,  and  the  last  chapter  and 
naif,  were  alone  written  by  hhn,  the  intermedi- 
ate portion  being  inserted  by  those  who  bad 
authority  to  do  so,  in  order  to  complete  the 
history  of  the  transactions  of  those  times. 

As  regards  the  time  when  the  Book  of  Nehe- 
miah was  put  into  its  present  fonr^,  we  have 
only  the  following  data  to  guide  ns.  The  latest 
high-priest  mentioned,  Jaddua,  was  doubtless 
still  alive  when  his  name  was  added.  The  de- 
scriptive addition  to  the  name  of  Darius  (xiL 
22)  "the  Persian"  indicates  that  the  Persian 
rule  had  ceased,  and  the  Greek  rule  had  be- 
gun. Jaddua's  name,  therefore,  and  the  clause 
at  the  end  of  ver.  22,  were  inserted  each  in 
the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Great.  But  it  ap- 
peare  that  the  registen  of  the  Levites,  entered 
mto  the  Chronicles,  did  not  come  down  low- 
er than  the  time  of  Johanan  (ver.  23).  So 
that  the  close  of  the  Peraian  dominion,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  Greek,  is  the  time  deariy  in- 
dicated when  the  latest  additions  were  naade. 
3.  In  respect  to  language  and  style,  this  book 
is  very  similar  to  the  Chronicles  and  Ezra. 
Nehemiah  has,  it  is  true,  quite  his  own  manner, 
and  certain  phrases  and  modes  of  expression 
peculiar  to  nimself.  He  has  also  some  few 
words  and  forms  not  found  elsewhere  in  Scrip- 
ture ;  but  the  gencatd  Hebrew  style  is  exactly 
that  of  the  books  purporting  to  bie  of  the  same 
age.  Some  words  occur  in  Chron.,  Ear.,  and 
Neh.,  but  nowhere  else.  The  text  of  Nehemiah 
is  generally  pare  and  finee  fh>ra  corruption,  ex- 
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ccpt  in  the  proper  names,  in  which  there  is  con- 
sidsrablo  fluctuation  in  the  orthography,  both 
as  compared  with  other  parts  of  tlio  same  book, 
and  with  the  same  names  in  other  parts  of 
Scripture ;  and  also  in  numerals.  Many  various 
rc'idm^  are  also  indicated  by  the  LXX.  ver- 
sion. 4.  The  Book  of  Nohemiah  has  always 
had  an  undisputed  place  in  the  Canon,  being 
included  by  the  Hebrews  under  the  general 
Iicad  of  the  Book  of  Ezra,  and  as  Jerome  tells 
us  in  the  Proloj.  Gal.  by  the  Greeks  and  Latins 
under  the  name  of  the  second  Book  of  Ezra. 
Thjre  is  no  question  from  it  in  the  N.  T.,  and 
it  has  l>ecn  comparatively  neglected  by  both  the 
Grcjk  and  Litin  fathers. 

Nehami'as.  1.  Nohemiah,  the  contempo- 
rary or  Zeruhbabcl  and  Jeshua  (1  Esd.  v.  8). 
—  2.  Nohemiah  the  Tirshatha,  son  of  Hacha- 
liah  (1  Esd.  v.  40).     Ap. 

Nalliloth.  The  title  of  Ps.  v.  in  the  A.  V. 
is  rendered  '*  to  the  chief  musician  upon  Nehi- 
loth."  It  is  most  likely,  as  Gesenius  and  others 
explain,  that  it  is  derived  from  the  root  chalal, 
to  Dore,  perffbrate,  whence  chdlU,  a  flute  or  pipe 
(l  Sam.  X.  5 ;  I  K.  i.  40),  so  that  Nehiloth  is 
the  general  term  for  perforated  wind-instru- 
ments of  all  kinds,  as  Neginoth  denotes  all 
manner  of  stringed  instruments.  The  title  of 
Ps.  V.  is  therefore  addressed  to  the  conductor 
of  that  portion  of  the  Temple-choir  who  played 
upon  flutes  and  the  like,  and  are  directly  al- 
luded to  in  Ps.  Ixxxvii.  7,  where  chdliUm,  "  the 
players  upon  instruments"  who  are  associated 
with  the  singers,  are  properly  "pipers"  or 
"  flute-players." 

Ne  iltlin.  One  of  those  who  returned 
from  B.ibylon  with  Zeruhbabcl  (Neh.  vii.  7). 

Nehosh'ta.  The  daughter  of  Elnathan 
of  Jerusalem,  wife  of  Jehoiakim,  and  mother  of 
Jehuiachin,  kings  of  Judah  (2  K.  xxiv.  8). 

Nehosh'tail.  One  of  the  first  acts  of 
Hezekiah,  upon  coming  to  the  throne  of  Judah, 
was  to  destroy  all  traces  of  the  idolatrous  rites 
which  had  gained  such  a  fast  hold  upon  the 
people  during  the  reign  of  his  father  Ahaz. 
Among  other  objects  of  superstitious  reverence 
and  worship  was  the  brazen  serpent,  nuide  bv 
Moses  in  Uie  wildcniess  (Num.  xxi.  9),  which 
was  preserved  throughout  the  wanderings  of 
the  Israelites,  probably  as  a  memorial  of  their 
deliverance,  and  according  to  a  late  tradition 
was  placed  in  the  Temple.  The  name  by  which 
the  brazen  serpent  was  known  at  this  time,  and 
by  which  it  had  been  worshipped,  was  Nehush- 
tan  (2  K.  xviii.  4).  It  is  evident  that  our 
translators  by  their  rendering,  *'  and  he  called 
it  Nehushtan,"  understood  with  many  commen- 
tators that  the  subject  of  tlie  sentence  is  Heze- 
kiah, and  Uiat  when  he  destroyed  the  brazen 
serpent  he  gave  it  the  name  Nehushtan,  "  a 
braxen  thing/'  in  token  of  his  ntter  contempt, 
ami  to  impress  upon  the  ^ple  the  idea  of 
iu  worthlessness.  But  it  is  oetter  to  under- 
stand the  Hebrew  as  referring  to  the  name  by 
which  the  serpent  was  ffenerally  known,  the 
subject  of  the  verb  being  mdefinite —  "  and  one 
called  it 'Nehushtan.'" 

Ne'idly  a  place  which  formed  one  of  the 
landmarks  of  the  boundary  of  the  tribe  of 
Asher  (Josh.  xix.  27  only).  It  occurs  between 
JiPHTBAH-SL  and  Cabul.    If  the  former  of 


these  be  identified  with  Je/at,  and  the  latter 
with  KubMt  eight  or  nine  miles  E.  S.  E.  of 
Akkuy  then  Neiel  may  possibly  be  represented 
by  Mi  'ar,  a  village  conspicuously  placed  on  a 
lofty  mountain  brow,  just  half  way  between 
the  two. 

Nek'^eby  one  of  the  towns  on  the  boundary 
of  Naphtali  (Josh.  xix.  33).  It  lay  between 
Adami  and  Jadnbel.  A  great  number  of 
commentators  have  taken  this  name  as  being 
connected  with  the  preceding.  In  the  Talmud, 
the  post-biblical  name  of  Nekeb  is  Ttiadat/ioh, 
Of  this  more  modem  name,  Schwarz  suggests 
that  a  trace  is  to  be  found  in  "  HazdiJii"  three 
English  miles  N.  from  cd  ChatH, 

If  ek^oda.  1.  The  descendants  of  Nekoda 
returned  among  the  Nethinim  after  the  captivi- 
ty (Ezr.  ii.  48;  Neh.  vii.  50). — 2.  The  sons 
of  Nekoda  were  among  those  who  went  up 
after  the  captivity  from  Tel-melah,  Tel-harsa, 
and  other  places,  but  were  unable  to  prove 
their  descent  from  Israel  (Ezr.  ii.  60 ;  Neh.  vii. 
62). 

iS'em^uel.  L  A  Aeubenite,  son  of  Eliab, 
and  eldest  brother  of  Dathan  and  Abiram 
(Num.  xxvi.  9).  —  2.  The  eldest  son  of  Sime- 
on (Num.  xxvi.  12;  1  Chr.  iv.  24),  from  whom 
were  descended  the  family  of  the  NemueUtes. 
In  Gren.  xlvi.  10,  he  is  called  Jbmubl. 

Nem'uelites,  the.  The  descendants  of 
Nemuel  the  first-faom  of  Simeon  (Num.  xxvi. 

Ne'pheg.  L  One  of  the  sons  of  Izhar  the 
son  ofEohath  (Ex.  vi.  21).— 2.  One  of 
David's  sons  bom  to  him  in  Jerusalem  (2  Sam. 
V.  15  ;  1  Chr.  iii.  7,  xiv.  6). 

Ne'phL  The  name  by  which  the  Naph- 
THAR  of  Nehemiah  was  usually  called  (2  Maoc 
i.  36).  The  A.  V.  has  here  followed  the  Vul- 
gate.   Ap. 

Ne'pnis.  In  the  cormpt  list  of  I  Esd.  v. 
21,  "the  sons  of  Nephis '  apparently  corre- 
spond with  "  the  children  of  Nobo  "  in  Ezr.  iL 
29,  or  else  the  name  is  a  corruption  of  Mao- 
BI8H.     Ap. 

Ne'plush.  An  inaccurate  variation  (found 
in  I  Chr.  v.  19  only)  of  the  name  Naphish. 

I9'ei>hi8h'd8illl.  The  children  of  Ne- 
phishesim  were  among  the  Nethinim  who  re- 
turned with  ZerubfaKEibel  (Neh.  vii.  52). 

Neph'thali.  The  Vulgate  form  of  the 
name  Naphtali  (Tob.  1.  I,  2,  4,  5).    Ap. 

Neph'thflJim.  Another  form  of  the  same 
name  as  the  preceding  (Tob.  vii.  3;  Matt.  iv. 
13,  15;  Rev.  vii.  6). 

Nephto'ahy  tiia  water  of.   The  spring 

or  source  of  the  water  or  (inaocurntely)  waters 
of  Nephtoah,  was  one  of  the  landmarks  in  the 
boumfarv-Iine  which  separated  Judah  from  Ben- 
jamin (Josh.  XV.  9,  xviii.  15).  It  lay  N.  W.  of 
Jerusalem,  in  which  direction  it  seems  to  have 
been  satisfactorily  identified  in  Ain  Ltfta,  a 
spring  situated  a  little  distance  above  the  village 
of  the  same  name.  Nephtoah  was  formeny 
identified  with  various  springs  —  the  spring 
of  St.  Philip  (^iR  Hanij^)  in  the  Wady  d- 
Werd ;  the  ^la  Yalo  in  the  same  valley,  but 
nearer  Jerusalem ;  the  Ain  l^arim,  or  Fountain 
of  the  Virnrin  of  mediaeval  times,  and  even  the 
so-called  Well  of  Job  at  tht^vestera  end  of  ^ 
Wady  Aly. 
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ITeph'tlfiim.  The  same  as  Nbphisresim, 
of  which  name,  according  to  Gesenius,  it  is  the 
proper  form  (Kzr.  ii.  50). 

Iier,  son  of  Jebiel,  according  to  1  Chr.  viii. 
33,  father  of  Kish  and  Abner,  and  grandfiitfaer 
of  King  Saul.  Abner  was,  therefore,  uncle  to 
Saal,  as  is  expressly  stated  1  Sam.  xiv.  JM). 

Ne'reus.  A  Christian  at  Rome,  saluted 
by  St.  Paul,  Rom.  xvi.  15.  Origen  conjec- 
tures that  be  belonged  to  the  household  of 
Philolo^s  and  Julia.  A  legenchiry  account 
of  him  IS  given  in  Ada  Sanctontmt  from  which 
may  be  gathered  the  tradition  that  he  was 
beheaded  at  Terradna,  probably  in  the  reign 
of  Nerva. 

Ner^f^alf  one  of  the  chief  Assyrian  and 
Babylonian  deities,  seems  to  have  corresponded 
closely  to  the  classical  Mars.  He  was  or  Baby- 
lonian origin,  and  his  name  signifies,  in  the 
early  Cushite  dialect  of  that  country,  "the 
great  man,"  or  "  the  great  hero."  His  monu- 
mental tides  are  — "  the  storm-ruler,"  "  the 
king  of  battle,"  **  the  champion  of  the  sods," 
"  the  male  principle "  (or  "  the  stronj^  heget- 
ter"),  **  the  tutelar  god  of  Babylonia,"  and 
"  the  god  of  the  chase."  It  is  conjectured  that 
he  may  represent  the  deified  Nimrod.  The  only 
exprestit  mention  of  Nergal  contained  in  sacred 
Scripture  is  in  2  K.  xvii.  30.  He  appears  to 
have  been  worshipped  under  the  symbol  of  the 
"Man-Lion." 

Ner'gal-Share'zer  occurs  only  in  Jere- 
miah xxxix.  3  and  13.  There  appear  to  have 
been  two  persons  of  the  name  among  the 
**  princes  of  the  king  of  Babylon,"  who  accom- 
panied Nebuchadnezasar  on  his  last  expedition 
against  Jerusalem.  One  of  these  is  not  marked 
by  any  additional  tiUe ;  but  the  other  has  the 
honorable  distinction  of  Rab-mag,  and  it  is  to 
him  alone  that  any  particular  interest  attaches. 
In  sacred  Scripture,  he  appears  among  the  per- 
sons, who,  by  command  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
released  Jeremiah  firom  prison :  profane  history 
gives  us  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  a  person- 
age of  great  importance,  who  not  long  after- 
wards mounted  the  Babylonian  throne.  This 
identification  depends  in  part  upon  the  exact 
resemblance  of  name,  which  is  found  on  Baby- 
lonian bricks  in  the  form  of  Nergal-ahar-uatr ; 
but  mainly  it  rests  upon  the  title  of  Rubu-em^, 
or  Rab-mag,  which  this  king  bears  in  his  in- 
scriptions. Assuming  on  these  grounds  the 
identity  of  the  scriptural  "  Ner{^  -  sharezer, 
Rab-mag,"  with  the  monumental  "  Nergal-shar- 
ttziir,  Rubu-emga"  we  may  learn  somettiing  of 
the  history  of  the  prince  in  question  from  pro- 
fane authors.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  uiat 
he  was  the  monarch  called  Neriglissar  or  Keri- 
glissoor  by  Berosus  (Joseph,  e.  Ap.  i.  20),  who 
murdered  Evil-Merodach,  the  son  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and  succeeded  him  upon  the  throne. 
This  prince  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  Neb- 
uchadnezzar, and  was  thus  the  brother-in-law 
of  his  predecessor,  whom  he  put  to  death.  His 
reign  lasted  between  three  and  four  years.  He 
appears  to  have  died  a  natural  death,  and  cer- 
tainly left  his  crown  to  a  young  son,  Laboro- 
Boarohod,  who  was  murdered  after  a  reign  of 
nine  months.  There  is  abundant  reason  to 
believe  firom  his  name  and  his  office  that  he 
was  a  native  Babylonian  —  a  grandee  of  high 


rank  under  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  regarded  him 
as  a  fitting  match  for  one  of  his  daughters. 
His  reign  preceded  that  of  the  Median  Darius 
by  seventeen  years.  It  lasted  fin>m  b.c.  559  to 
B.C.  556. 

IXe'rU  son  of  Melchi,  and  father  of  Salathiel, 
in  the  eenealogy  of  Christ,  Luke  iii.  27.  Noth- 
ing is  known  of  him,  but  his  name  is  reiy  im- 
portant as  indicating  the  principle  on  which 
the  genealogies  of  our  Lora  are  framed.  He 
was  of  the  line  of  Nathan ;  but  his  son  Salathiel 
became  Solomon's  heir  on  the  failure  of  Solo- 
mon's line  in  King  Jeconiah,  and  was  therefore 
reckoned  in  the  royal  genealogy  among  the 
sons  of  Jeconiah. 

Neri'ah.  The  son  of  Maaseiah,  and  father 
of  Baruch  (Jer.  xxxii.  12,  xxxvi  4,  xliii  3) 
and  Seraiah  (Jer.  li.  59). 

Neri'as.  The  father  of  Baruch  and  Seraiah 
(Bar.  i.  1).    Ap. 

Net.  The  various  terms  applied  by  the 
Hebrews  to  nets  had  reference  either  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  article,  or  to  its  use  and  ob- 
jects. What  distinction  there  may  have  been 
between  the  various  nets  described  by  the  He- 
brew terms  we  are  unable  to  decide.  The  net 
was  used  for  the  purposes  of  fishing  and  hunt- 
ing. The  Egyptians  constructed  their  nets 
of  flax-string:  the  netting-needle  was  made 
of  wood,  and  in  shape  closely  resembled  our 
own  (Wilkinson,  ii.  95).  Their  nets  varied 
in  form  according  to  their  use.  As  the  nets 
of  EgTpt  were  well  known  to  the  early  Jews 
(Is.  xix.  8),  it  is  not  improbable  that  toe  ma- 
terial and  form  was  the  same  in  each  country. 
The  nets  used  for  birds  in  Egypt  were  of  two 
kinds,  clap-nets  and  traps.  The*  latter  consisted 
of  network  strained  over  a  frame  of  wood, 
which  was  so  constructed,  that  the  sides  would 
collapse  by  pulling  a  string,  and  cateh  any  birds 
that  may  have  alighted  on  them  while  open. 
The  former  was  made  on  the  same  principle, 
consisting  of  a  double  frame  with  the  network 
strained  over  it,  which  might  be  caused  to  col- 
lapse by  pulling  a  string. 

jTeth  aiied.  1.  The  son  of  Zuar,  and 
prince  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar  at  the  time  of 
the  Exodus  (Num.  i.  8,ii.  5,  vii.  18,  23,  x.  15) 
— 2.  The  fourth  son  of  Jesse,  and  brother  of 
David  (I  Chr.  ii.  14).  — 8.  A  priest  in  the 
reign  of  David  (1  Chr.  xv.  24).  — 4.  A  Levite, 
father  of  Shcmaiah  the  scribe  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  6). 
— 6«  The  fifth  son  of  Obed-edom  (1  Chr.  xxvi. 
4). — 6.  One  of  the  princes  of  Judah  in  the 
reign  of  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr.  xvii.  7). — 7-  A 
chief  of  the  Lc^tes  in  the  reign  of  Josiah 
(2  Chr.  XXXV.  9).  — 8.  A  priest  of  the  family 
of  Pashur  in  the  time  of  Ezra  who  had  mar- 
ried a  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  22).  —  9.  The  rep- 
resentative of  the  priestly  family  of  Jedaiak 
in  the  time  of  Joiakim  the  son  of  Jeshna  (Neh. 
xii.  21 ).  — 10.  A  Levite,  of  the  sons  of  Asaph, 
who  took  part  in  the  dedication  of  the  wall  of 
Jerusalem  (Neh.  xii.  36). 

ITethani^ah.  L  The  son  of  Elishama, 
and  father  of  Ishmael  who  murdered  Gedaliah 
(2  K.  XXV.  23,  25 ;  Jer.  xl.  8,  14,  15,  xii.  1,  2, 
6,  7,  9,  10,  11,  12, 15,  16,  18).  He  was  of  the 
royal  family  of  Judah. — 2.  One  of  the  four 
sons  of  Asaph  the  ministrel  (1  Chr.  xxt.  9, 12). 
— 8.  A  Levite  in  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat 
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12  Cbr   xTii.  8).  — 4.  The  fiUfaer  of  Jehndi 
(Jer.  zxxvi.  14). 

Neth'inim.  As  applied  specifically  to  a 
distinct  body  of  men  connected  with  the  ser- 
vices of  the  Temple,  this  name  first  meets  ns 
in  the  later  books  of  the  O.  T. ;  in  1  Chron., 
Ezra,  and  Nehemiah.  The  word,  and  the  ideas 
embodied  in  it,  may,  however,  be  traced  to  a 
much  earlier  period.  As  derived  from  the  verb 
tiathan  (»  give,  set  apart,  dedicate),  it  was  ap- 
plied to  th<Me  who  were  speciallv  appointed  to 
the  litnigical  offices  of  the  Tabernacle.  We 
mnst  not  forset  that  the  Levites  were  given  to 
Aaoron  and  his  sons,  ix,  to  the  priests  as  an 
order,  and  were  accordingly  the  fot  Nethinim 
(Nam.  iii.  9,  viii.  19).  At  first  they  were  the 
only  attendants,  and  their  work  mast  have  been 
laborioas  enoaffh.  The  first  conquests,  how- 
ever, brouffht  U&em  their  share  of  the  captive 
slaves  of  ths  Midianites,  and  three  hand  red  and 
tweotv  were  given  to  them  as  having  chaive  of 
the  Tabernacle  (Nam.  xxxi.  47),  wnile  thirty- 
two  only  were  assigned  specially  to  the  priestt. 
This  disposition  to  devolve  the  more  laborioas 
offices  of  their  ritual  upon  slaves  of  another 
race  showed  itself  again  m  the  treatment  of  the 
Gibeonite^  No  addition  to  the  number  thus 
employed  appears  to  have  been  made  during 
the  period  or  the  Judges,  and  they  continued 
to  be  known  bv  their  old  name  as  the  Gibeon- 
ites.  Either  the  massacre  at  Nob  had  involved 
the  Oibeonites  as  well  as  the  priests  (1  Sam. 
xxii.  19),  or  else  they  had  fidlen  victims  to 
some  other  outburst  of  Saul's  fiiry;  and, 
thousph  there  were  survivors  (2  Sam.  xxi. 
2),  we  number  was  likely  to  be  quite  inade- 
quate for  the  greater  stateliness  of  the  new 
worship  at  Jerusalem.  It  is  to  this  period 
accordmgly  that  the  origin  of  the  class  bear- 
ing this  name  may  be  traced.  The  Nethinim 
were  those  "whom  David  and  the  princes 
appointed  (Heb.  gave)  for  the  service  of  the 
Levites "  (Ezr.  viii.  20).  Analogy  would 
lead  us  to  conclude  that,  in  this  as  in  the 
former  instances,  these  were  either  prisoners 
taken  in  war,  or  else  some  of  the  remnant  of 
the  Canaanites.  From  this  time,  the  Nethinim 
probably  lived  within  the  precincts  of  the  Tem- 
ple, domg  its  rougher  work,  and  so  enabling 
Uie  Levites  to  take  a  higher  position  as  the  re- 
ligious representatives  and  instructore  of  the 
people.  The  example  set  by  David  was  fol- 
lowed by  his  successor.  Assuming,  as  is  prob- 
able, that  the  later  rabbinic  teaching  represents 
the  traditions  of  an  earlier  period,  the  Nethinim 
appear  never  to  have  lost  the  stigma  of  their 
Canaan ite  origin.  They  were  all  along  a  servile 
and  subject  caste.  The  only  period  at  which 
they  rise  into  any  thing  like  prominence  is  that 
of  the  return  from  the  captivity.  In  that  re- 
turn, the  priests  were  conspicuous  and  numer- 
ous ;  but  the  Levites,  for  some  reason  unknown 
to  us,  hung  back.  The  services  of  the  Nethi- 
nim were  consequently  of  more  importance 
(Ezr.  viii.  17) ;  but  in  their  case  also,  the 
small  number  of  those  that  joined  (three  hun- 
dred and  ninety-two  under  Zerubbabel,  two 
hundred  and  twenty  under  Ezra,  including 
"  Solomon's  servants ")  indicates  that  many 
preferred  remaininiir  in  the  land  of  their  exile 
ro  returning  to  their  old  service.    Those  that 


did  come  were  consequently  thought  worthy  of 
special  mention.  Neither  in  the  Apocrypha, 
nor  in  the  N.  T.,  nor  yet  in  tlie  worts  of^  the 
Jewish  historian,  do  we  find  any  additional 
information  about  the  Nethinim. 

NetO'^phahy  a  town,  the  name  of  which 
occurs  only  in  the  catalogue  of  those  who  re- 
turned with  Zerubbabel  from  the  captivity 
(Ezr.  ii.  22 ;  Neh.  vii.  26  ;  I  Esd.  v.  18).  But, 
though  not  directly  mentioned  till  so  late  a 
period,  Netophah  was  really  a  much  older 
place.  Two  of  David's  guaxti,  Maharai  and 
IIelbb  or  Heldai  (I  Cm',  xxvii.  13, 15),  were 
Netophathites,  and  it  was  the  native  place  of 
at  least  one  of  the  captains  who  remained  under 
arms  near  Jerusalem  after  its  destruction  by 
Nebuchadnezzar.  The  "villages  of  the  Ne- 
tophathites "  were  the  residence  of  the  Levites 
(1  Chr.  ix.  16).  From  another  notice  we  learn 
that  the  particular  Levites  who  inhabited  theat 
villages  were  singers  (Neh.  xii.  28).  That 
Netophah  belong^  to  Judah  appears  from  the 
fact  that  the  two  heroes  above  mentioned  be- 
longed, the  one  to  the  Zarhitos,  and  the  other 
to  Othniel,  the  son-in-law  of  Caleb.  To  judge 
from  Neh.  vii.  26,  it  was  in  the  neighborhood 
of,  or  closely  connected  with,  BothGihem.  It 
is  not  mentioned  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  and 
although  in  the  Mishna  reference  is  made  to 
the  "oil  of  Netophah,"  and  to  the  "  Valley  of 
Beth  Netophah,  nothing  is  said  as  to  tlie  situ- 
ation of  the  place.  The  latter  may  well  be  the 
present  village  of  Beit  NettU',  which  stands  on 
the  edge  of  the  great  vslley  of  the  Wat^ 
es'Sumit  but  can  hardly  be  the  Netophah 
of  the  Bible,  since  it  is  not  near  Bethlehem. 
The  only  name  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bethle- 
hem suggestive  of  Netophah  is  that  which  ap- 
pears invan  de  Velde's  map  as  Antubeh,  and 
in  Toblcr  as  Om  Tiiba,  attached  to  a  village 
about  two  miles  N.  E.  of  Bethlehem,  and  a 
wady  which  falls  therefirom  into  the  Wadg 
en-I^ar,  or  Kidron. 

Netoph'athi,  Neh.  xii.  28.  The  same  word 
which  in  other  passages  is  rendered  "  the  Ne- 
tophathite." 

xl'etoph'athite,  the,  2  Sam.  xxiii.  28, 29 ; 
2  K.  XXV.  23 ;  I  Chr.  xi.  30,  xxni.  13, 15;  Jer. 
xl.  8.  The  plural  form,  the  Netophathites 
(the  Hebrew  word  being  the  same  as  above), 
occurs  in  I  Chr.  ii.  54,  ix.  16. 

Nettle.  The  representative  in  the  A.  V.  of 
the  Hebrew  words  <^riU  and  Idmm&eh  or  kimdeh. 
1.  Chdriil  occurs  in  Job  xxx.  7;  Prov.  xxiv. 
31.  There  is  very  great  uncertainty  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  word  charui,  and  numerous  are 
the  plants  which  commentators  have  sought 
to  ioentify  with  it :  brambles,  sea-orach,  butch- 
ers' broom,  thistles,  have  sJl  been  proposed. 
The  generality  of  critics  and  some  modem 
versions  are  in  favor  of  the  nettle,  Celsius  be- 
lieves the  charui  is  identical  with  the  Christ- 
thorn  (S^zgphu  Paliurus)  — the  Paliurus  acu- 
leatuB  of  modem  botanists — but  his  opinion  is 
by  no  means  well  founded.  Dr.  Hovle  has 
argued  in  favor  of  some  species  of  wild  mns- 
tanl.  The  scriptural  passages  wonld  suit  this 
interpretation,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  wild 
mustard  may  be  intenderl  by  dmrvl.  We  are 
inclined  to  adopt  Dr.  Koylc's  opinion,  as  the 
following   word  probably   denotes  the  netde. 
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8.  KlmmM  or  kbn6sh  occurs  in  Is.  xxxir.  13, 
and  in  Hos.  ix.  6.  Another  form  of  the  same 
word,  kimmiSshdnim  ("thorns,"  A.  V.),  occurs 
in  Prov.  xxiv.  31.  Modem  commentators  are 
generallv  agreed  upon  the  signification  of  this 
term,  which  may  well  be  understood  to  denote 
some  species  of  nettle  {(/rlica). 

New  Moon.  The  first  dav  of  the  lunar 
month  was  observed  as  a  holy  day.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  daily  sacrifice,  there  were  ofibred  two 
young  bullocks,  a  ram  and  seven  lambs  of  the 
first  year  as  a  burnt-offering,  with  the  proper 
meat-offerings  and  drink-offerings,  and  a  kid  as 
a  sin-oiFering  (Num.  xxviii.  11-15).  As  on 
the  Sabbath,  trade  and  handicraft-work  were 
stopped  j  Am.  viii.  5),  the  Temple  was  opened 
for  public  worship  (Ez.  xlvi.  3  ;  Is.  Ixvi.  23). 
The  trumpets  were  blown  at  the  offering  of  the 
special  sacrifices  for  the  day,  as  on  the  solemn 
festivals  (Num.  x.  10;  Ps.  Ixxxi.  3).  It  was 
an  occasion  for  state-banquets  (1  Sam.  xx. 
5>24).  In  later,  if  not  in  earlier  times,  fasting 
was  intermitted  at  the  new  moons  (Jud.  viii. 
6).  The  new  moons  are  generally  mentioned 
80  as  to  show  that  they  were  regarded  as  a 
peculiar  class  of  holy  davs,  distinguished  from 
the  solemn  feasts  and  the  Sabbaths  (Ez.  xlv. 
17 ;  1  Chr.  xxiii.  31 ;  2  Chr.  ii.  4,  viii.  13, 
xxxi.  3;  Ezr.  iii.  5;  Neh.  x.  33).  The  seventh 
new  moon  of  the  religious  year,  being  that  of 
Tisri,  commenced  the  civil  year,  and  had  a  sig- 
nificance and  rites  of  its  own.  It  was  a  day  of 
holy  convocation.  By  what  method  the  com- 
mencement of  the  month  was  ascertained  in  the 
time  of  Moses  is  uncertain.  The  Mishna  de- 
scribes the  manner  in  which  it  was  determined 
seven  times  in  the  year  by  observing  the  first 
appearance  of  the  moon,  which,  according  to 
Moimonides,  derived  its  ori^n,  by  tradition, 
from  Moses,  and  continued  m  use  as  long  as 
the  Sanhedrim  existed.  On  the  30th  day  of  the 
month,  watchmen  were  placed  on  commanding 
heights  round  Jerusalem  to  watch  the  sky.  As 
soon  as  each  of  them  detected  the  moon,  he 
hastened  to  a  house  in  the  city,  which  was  kept 
for  the  purpose,  and  was  there  examined  by  the 

S resident  of  the  Sanhedrim.  When  the  evi- 
ence  of  the  appearance  was  deemed  satisfac- 
tory, the  president  rose  up,  and  formally  an- 
nounced it,  uttering  the  words,  "  It  is  conse- 
crated." The  information  was  immediately 
sent  throughout  the  land  from  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  by  beacon-fires  on  the  tops  of  the  hills. 
The  religious  observance  of  the  day  of  the  new 
moon  may  plainly  be  regarded  as  me  consecra- 
tion of  a  natural  division  of  time. 

New  Testament.  The  origin,  histoiy, 
and  characteristics  of  the  constituent  books 
and  of  the  great  versions  of  the  N.  T.,  the 
mutual  relations  of  the  Gospels,  and  the 
formation  of  the  Canon,  are  discussed  in 
other  articles.  It  is  proposed  now  to  con- 
sider the  Text  of  the  N,  T.  The  subject  na- 
turally divides  itself  into  the  following  heads, 
which  will  be  examined  in  succession  :  — 

I.— Tim  HiSTOKT  OF  TBK  WRITTIK  TIXT. 


II 1-11.  The  eftritwtt  history  of  the  Text  Aato- 
ffmphs.  Comiptions.  The  text  of  Clement  and 
Oiigen. 

}%  li-U.  Theories  of  rccentlons  of  the  Text 
S16-2S.  External  chMractAristlee  of  MS& 


ISW-».  Enamomtlon  of  MSS.     Itt.  UnclaL    |^ 

Cunlve. 
||4(M0.  CUeelflcation  of  Tarioos  wadlnai 

II.  —  Thb  Ristoet  or  mm  Peistbd  Tkxt. 


1 1.  The  great  period 
ISV 


su. 


'i-Aw  Si.  'ihe  ComplutenalMi  Polyslott  it.  Tbc 
editions  of  Erasmus.  M.  The  editions  of  Ste- 
phens.   $6.  Uc&i  and  Elzevir  (En). lifh  verUonV 

IIS-10.    !6.  Walton;  Curccllisaa:    Mill,     li  I.  Ik^nt- 
ley.    Ss-  O.  V.  Macstrlcht;   Wetstein.     {&  Gr 
bach:  Matthal.    $10.  Scholz. 

SSll-U-  Sll.  Lachmann.      §12.  TlscheodoiC 
Trevelles;  Alford. 

III.  —  PKiHciPLBfl  or  Tbxtdju.  Cuticux. 

IS  1-9.  External  evidence. 
ii  10-13.  Internal  evidence. 


ly.  — Tax  LAnauAQK  or  ma  Ksw  Tmrnt. 


I.  Ths  Histokt  of  thb  Writtkm  Text. 

1.  The  early  history  of  the  apostolic  writin*:* 
offers  no  points  of  distinguistiing  literary  in- 
terest. Externally,  as  far  as  it  can  be  tntccd, 
it  is  the  same  as  that  of  other  contemporary 
books.  St.  Paul,  like  Cicero  or  Piinr,  often 
employed  the  services  of  an  amanuensis,  to 
whom  he  dictated  his  letters,  affixing  the  salu- 
tation "with  bis  own  hand"  (1  Cor.  xW.  21 ; 
2  Thess.  iii.  17 ;  Col.  iv.  18).  In  one  case  tlie 
scribe  has  added  a  clause  in  his  own  name 
(Rom.  xvi.  22).  Once,  in  writing  to  the  Gala- 
tians,  the  apostle  appears  to  apologize  for  tlie 
rudeness  of  the  autograph  which  he  addressed 
to  them,  as  if  from  defective  sight  (Gal.  ri.  11). 
If  we  pass  onwards  one  step,  it  does  not  appear 
that  any  special  care  was  taken  in  the  first  a^ 
to  preserve  the  books  of  the  N.  T.  from  the 
various  injuries  of  time,  or  to  insure  perfoci  ac- 
curacy of  transcription.  They  were  giren  as  a 
heritage  to  man,  and  it  was  some  time  before 
men  felt  the  full  value  of  the  gif^.  The  original 
copies  seem  to  have  soon  perished.  It  is  cer- 
tainly remarkable  that  in  the  controTersies  at 
the  close  of  the  second  century,  which  often 
turned  upon  disputed  readings  of  Scripture,  no 
appeal  was   made    to  the   apostolic  originals. 

2.  In  the  natural  course  of  things,  the  apostolic 
autographs  would  be  likely  to  perish   soon. 
The  material  which  was  commonly  used  for 
letters,  the  papyms-paper  to  whicH  St.  John 
incidentally  alludes  (2  John  12 ;  comp.  3  John 
13),  was  singularly  fragile ;  and  even  the  stouter 
kinds,  likely  to  be  used  for  the  historical  books, 
were  not  fitted  to  bear  constant  use.     The  pa- 
pyrus fragments  which  have  come  down  to  the 
present  time  have  been  preserved  under  peculiar 
circumstances,  as  at  Herculaneum  or  in  £;n'p- 
tian  tombs.    Parchment  (2  Tim.  iv.  13),  wbVfa 
was  more  durable,  was  proportionately  rarer 
and  more  costly.    On  all  accounts,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  conclude  that   the   autographs 
perished  during  that  solemn  pause  which  fol- 
lowed the  apostolic  age,  in  which  the  idea  of  a 
Christian  Canon,  parallel  and  supplemenury 
to  the  Jewish  Canon,  was  first  distinctly  real- 
ized.   8.  In  the  time  of  the  Diocletian  persecu- 
tion (a.d.  303),  copies  of  the  Christian  Scri|>- 
turcs  were  snfiiciently  numerous  to  furnish  a 
special  object  for  persecutors,  and  a  characteris- 
tic name  to  renegades  who  saved  themselves  by 
surrendering  the  sacred  hooks.     Partly,  per- 
haps, owing  to  the  destruction  thus  caused,  bnt 
still  more  from  the  natural  efftcts  of  time,  no 
MS.  of  the  N.  T.  of  the  first  three  centuries 
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remains.  Some  of  the  oldest  extant  were  cer- 
tainly copied  from  others  which  dated  from 
within  this  period;  but  as  jet  no  one  can  be 
placed  farther  back  than  the  time  of  Constan- 
tine. 

Bat  thoagh  no  fragment  of  the  N.  T.  of  the 
first  century  still  remains,  the  Italian  and  Egyp- 
tian papyri,  which  are  of  that  date,  give  a  dear 
notion  of  the  calligraphy  of  the  period.  In  these 
the  text  is  written  in  columns,  rudely  divided, 
in  somewhat  awkward  capital  letters  {undaU), 
without  any  punctuation  or  division  of  words. 
The  iota,  which  was  afterwards  subscribed^  is 
commonly,  but  not  lUways,  adscribed;  and  there 
is  no  trace  of  accents  or  breathings.  4.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  latter  MSS.,  the  earliest  versions 
and  patristic  quotations  give  very  important 
testimony  to  the  character  and  history  of  the 
ante^Niccne  text  Express  statements  of  read- 
ings which  are  found  in  some  of  the  most  an- 
cient Christian  writers  are,  indeed,  the  first 
direct  evidence  which  we  have,  and  are  con- 
sequently of  the  highest  importance.  But  till 
the  last  quarter  of  the  second  century  this 
source  of  information  fails  us.  Not  only  are 
the  remains  of  Christian  literature  up  to  that 
time  extremely  scanty ;  but  the  practice  of  ver- 
bal quotation  from  the  N.  T.  was  not  yet  preva- 
lent. The  evaneelic  citations  in  the  apostolic 
Fathers  and  in  Justin  Martyr  show  tnat  the 
oral  tradition  was  still  as  widely  current  as  the 
written  Gospels,  and  there  is  not  in  those  wri- 
ters one  express  verbal  citation  from  the  other 
Apostolic  books.  This  latter  phenomenon  is 
in  a  great  measure  to  be  explained  by  the  nature 
of  their  writings.  As  soon  as  definite  contro- 
versies arose  among  Christians,  the  text  of  the 
N.  T.  assumed  its  true  importance.  The 
earliest  monuments  of  these  remain  in  the 
works  of  Irennus,  Hippolytus  (Pseudo-Origen), 
and  Tertullian,  who  quote  many  of  the  argu- 
ments of  the  leading  adversaries  of  the  Church. 
Charges  of  corrupting  the  sacred  text  are  urged 
on  both  sides  with  great  acrimony.  Wilful  in- 
terpolations or  changes  are  extremely  rare,  if 
they  exist  at  all,  except  in  the  case  of  Marcion. 
His  mode  of  dealing  with  the  writin]^  of  the 
N.  T.,  in  which  he  was  followed  by  his  school, 
was,  as  Tertullian  says,  to  use  the* knife  rather 
than  snbtletv  of  interpretation.  But  after  mak- 
ing some  nindamental  changes,  he  seems  to 
have  adhered  scrupulously  to  the  text  which  he 
found.  In  the  isolated  readings  which  he  is 
said  to  have  altered,  it  happens  not  unfrequent- 
Iv  that  he  has  retained  the  right  reading,  and 
tliat  his  opponents  are  in  error. 

5.  Several  very  important  conclusions  follow 
from  this  earliest  appearance  of  textual  criti- 
cism. It  is  in  the  nrst  place  evident  that  va- 
rious readings  existed  m  the  books  of  the 
N.  T.  at  a  time  prior  to  all  extant  authorities. 
History  afibrds  no  trace  of  the  pure  apostolic 
originals.  Again,  from  the  preservation  of  the 
first  variations  noticed,  which  are  often  ex- 
tremely minute,  in  one  or  more  of  the  primary 
documents  still  left,  we  mav  be  certain  that 
no  important  changes  have  been  made  in  the 
sacred  text,  which  we  cannot  now  detect.  6. 
Passing  from  these  isolated  quotations,  we  find 
the  first  great  witnesses  to  the  apostolic  text 
<o  the  eany  Syriac  and  Latin  versions,  and  in 


the  rich  quotations  of  Clement  of  Alexandria 
(tcir.  A.D.  220)  and  Origen  (a.d.  184-254). 
From  the  extant  works  of  Origen  alone,  no 
inconsiderable  portion  of  the  whole  N.  T. 
might  be  transcribed.  7.  The  evangelic  text  of 
Clement  is  &r  frx)m  pure.  Two  chief  causes 
contributed  especially  to  corrupt  the  text  of 
the  Gospels,  the  attempts  to  harmonize  parallel 
narratives,  and  the  influence  of  tradition.  The 
former  assumed  a  special  importancre  from  the 
Diatesaaron  of  Tatian  (cir.  a.d.  170),  and  the 
latter,  which  was  very  great  in  the  time  of 
Justin  Martyr,  still  lingered.  8.  But  Origen 
stands  as  (ar  first  of  all  the  ante-Nicene  fathers 
in  critical  authority  as  he  does  in  commanding 
genius;  and  his  writings  are  an  almost  inex- 
haustible storehouse  for  the  history  of  the  text 
9.  In  thirteen  cases,  Origen  has  expresslv  no- 
ticed varieties  of  reading  in  the  Gospels  (Matt 
viii.  28,  xvi.  20,  xviii.  1,  xxi.  5,  xxi.  9,  15, 
xxvii.  17;  Mark  iii.  18;  Luke  i.  46,  ix.  48, 
xiv.  19,  xxiii.  45 ;  John  i.  3,  4,  28).  In  three 
of  these  passages,  the  variations  which  he  no- 
tices are  no  longer  found  in  our  Greek  copies, 
Matt  xxi.  9  or  15,  Mark  iii.  18  (ii.  14),  Luke 
i.  46;  in  seven,  our  copies  are  still  divided; 
in  two  (Matt  viii.  28,  John  i.  28),  the  reading 
which  was  only  found  in  a  few  MSS.  is  now 
widely  spread :  in  the  remaining  place  (Matt 
xxvii.  17),  a  few  copies  of  no  great  age  retain 
the  interpolation  wnich  was  found  in  his  time 
"in  very  ancient  copies."  10.  The  evangelic 
quotations  of  Origen  are  not  wholly  free  from 
tne  admixture  of  traditional  glosses  which  have 
been  noticed  in  Clement,  and  often  present 
a  confusion  of  parallel  passages.  11.  In  the 
Epistles,  Origen  once  notices  a  striking  varia 
tion  in  Heb.  ii.  9,  x^-^pk  9cov  for  x^ptTt  dtob^ 
which  is  still  attested;  but,  apart  from  the 
specific  reference  to  variations,  it  is  evident 
tnat  he  himself  used  MSS.  at  diflerent  times 
which  varied  in  many  details.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  in  Origen*s  time  the  variations 
in  the  N.  T.  MSS.  were  beginning  to  lead  to 
the  formation  of  specific  groups  of  copies. 
12.  The  most  ancient  MSS.  and  versions  now 
extant  exhibit  the  characteristic  diiierences 
which  have  been  found  to  exist  in  difierent 
parts  of  the  works  of  Origen.  These  cannot 
nave  had  their  source  later  than  tlie  begin- 
ning of  the  third  century,  and  probably  were 
much  earlier.  Bengel  was  the  first  (1734)  who 
pointed  out  the  affinity  of  certain  groups  of 
MSS.,  which,  as  he  remarks,  must  have  arisen 
before  the  first  versions  were  made.  Originally 
he  distinguished  three  families,  of  which  the 
Cod.  Alex.  (A.)  the  Gneco-Latin  MSS.,  and 
the  mass  of  the  more  recent  MSS.  were  re- 
spectively the  types.  At  a  later  time  (1737), 
he  adopted  the'  simpler  division  of  **  two  na- 
tions," the  Asiatic  and  the  African.  In  the 
latter,  he  included  Cod.  Alex,,  the  Gneco-Latin 
MSS.,  the  jEthiopic,  Coptic  [Memphitic],  and 
Latin  versions:  the  mass  of  the  remaining 
authorities  formed  the  Asiatic  class.  The 
honor  of  carefully  determining  the  relations  of 
critical  authorities  for  the  N.  T.  text  belongs 
to  Griesbach.  According  to  him,  two  distinct 
recensions  of  the  Gospels  existed  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  third  century :  the  Alexandrine, 
represented  by  B  C  L,  1,  13,  33,  69,  106,  the 
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Coptic,  ^thiop..  Arm.,  and  latef  Syrian  ver- 
sions, and  the  quotations  of  Clem.  Alex.,  Ori- 
gen,  Eusebias,  Cyril.  Alex.,  Isid.  Pelus. ;  and 
the  Watern^  represented  by  D,  and  in  part  by 
I,  13,  69,  the  ancient  Ladn  version  and  Fa- 
thers, and  sometimes  by  the  Syriac  and  Arabic 
versions.  Cod.  Alex,  was  to  be  re^rded  as 
giving  a  more  recent  (Constantinopoli tan)  text 
m  the  Gospels.  13.  The  chief  object  of  Gries- 
oach  in  propounding  his  theory  of  recensions 
was  to  destrov  the  weight  of  mere  numbers. 
Others  carried  on  the  investigation  from  the 
point  where  he  left  it.  Hug  endeavored,  with 
much  ingenuity,  to  place  the  theory  on  an  his- 
torical basis.  According  to  him,  the  text  of 
the  N.  T.  fell  into  a  state  of  considerable  cor- 
ruption during  the  second  century.  To  this 
form  he  appli^  the  term  «uMvi)  l«c(Soatc  [coMmon 
edition).  In  the  course  of  the  third  century, 
this  text,  he  supposed,  underwent  a  threefold 
revision,  by  Ue.sychiu8  in  Egypt,  by  Lucian 
at  Antioch,  and  by  Origen  in  Palestine.  So 
that  our  existing  documents  represent  four 
classes:  (1)  The  unrevisedf  D  1,  13,  69,  in  the 
Gospels;  D  Es  in  the  Acts;  Ds  Fs  Gs  in 
the  Pauline  Epistles :  the  old  Latin  and  The- 
baic, and  in  part  the  Peshito  Syriac ;  and  the 
quotations  or  Clement  and  Origen.  (2)  The 
Egyptian  recension  of  Hesychius ;  B  C  L  in  Gos- 
pels; A  B  C  17  in  the  Panline  Epistles;  ABC 
Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles ;  A  U  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse :  the  Merophitic  version ;  and  the  quota- 
tions of  Cyril.  Alex,  and  Athanasius.  (3)  The 
Asiatic  (Antioch-Constantinople)  recension  of 
Lucian ;  E  F  G  H  S  V  and  the  recent  MSS. 
generally;  the  Gothic  and  Slavonic  versions 
and  the  quotations  of  Thcophylact.  (4)  The 
Palestinian  recension  of  Ongen  (of  tlie  Gros- 
pels) ;  A  K  M ;  the  Philoxenian  Syriac ;  the 
quotations  of  Theodoret  and  Chrysostom.  Hug 
snowed  that  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
Alexandrine  and  Western  families  of  Griesbach 
was  practically  an  imaginary  one.  14.  Little 
remains  to  be  said  of  later  theories.  Eichhom 
accepted  the  classification  of  Hug.  Scholz,  re- 
turning to  a  simpler  arrangement,  divided  the 
authorities  into  two  classes,  Alexandrine  and 
Constantinopolitan.  Lachmann,  who  accepted 
only  ancient  authorities,  simply  divided  tnem 
into  Eastern  (Alexandrine)  and  Western. 
Tischendorf,  with  some  reserve,  proposes  two 
great  classes,  each  consisting  of  two  pairs,  the 
Alexandrine  and  Latin,  the  Asiatic  and  B3rzan- 
tine.  Trollies,  discarding  all  theories  of  recen- 
sion as  historic  facts,  insists  on  the  general 
accordance  of  ancient  authorities  as  giving  an 
ancient  text  in  contrast  with  the  recent  text 
of  the  more  modem  copies.  At  the  same  time, 
he  points  out  what  we  may  suppose  to  be  the 
"genealogy  of  the  text."  This  be  exhibits  in 
the  following  form :  — 


N  B  Z 

C  L  H  1  83 
P  Q  T  R 

X(A)69 


A 

K  K  H 

E  F  O  S  U,  fro. 


15.^  The  fundamental  error  of  the  recension 
theories  is  the  assumption  either  of  an  actual 
recension  or  of  a  pure  text  of  one  type,  which 
was  variously  modified  in  later  times,  while  the 


fact  seems  to  be  exactly  the  converse.  Groapa 
of  copies  spring  not  from  the  imperfect  repio- 
duction  of  the  cbai'acter  of  one  typical  exemplar, 
but  from  the  multiplication  of  characteristic 
variations.  A  pure  Alexandrine  or  Western 
text  is  simply  a  nction.  The  tendency  at  Alex- 
andria or  Carthage  was  in  a  certain  directioni, 
and  necessariljr  influenced  the  character  of  the 
current  text  with  accumulative  force  as  fsr  as 
it  was  unchecked  by  other  influences.  This  is 
a  general  law,  and  the  history  of  the  apostolic 
books  is  no  exception  to  it.  AU  experience 
shows  that  certain  types  of  variation  propagate 
and  perpetuate  themselves,  and  existing  doca- 
ments  prove  that  it  was  so  with  the  copies  of  the 
N.  T.  Many  of  the  links  in  the  genealogical 
table  of  our  MSS.  may  be  wanting;  but  th» 
specific  relations  between  the  groups,  and  their 
comparative  antiquity  of  origin,  are  clear.  This 
antiquity  is  determined,  not  by  the  demonstrar 
tion  of  the  immediate  dependence  of  pArticuUr 
copies  upon  one  another,  but  by  reference  to 
a  common  standard.  The  secondary  nndals 
(E  S  U,  &c.)  are  not  derived  from  the  earlier 
(B  C  A)  by  direct  descent,  but  rather  both  are 
derived  by  different  processes  from  one  originaL 

1 6.  From  the  consideration  of  the  earliest  his- 
tory of  the  N.  T.  text  we  now  pass  to  the  am 
of  MSS.  The  quotations  of  Dionybics  Autx. 
(tA.D.  264),  p£TRU8  Alex,  (tc  a.d.  312)» 
Methodius  (tA.D.  311),andEuBBBius  (tAj>. 
340),  confirm  the  prevalence  of  the  ancient  type 
of  text ;  but  the  public  establishment  of  Clms- 
tianity  in  the  Roman  Empire  necessarily  led 
to  important  changes.  Tne  nominal  or  real 
adherence  of  the  higher  ranks  to  the  Christian 
faith  must  have  laigely  increased  the  deoiand 
for  cost]  V  MSS.  As  a  natural  consequence,  the 
rude  Hellenistic  forms  gave  way  before  the  cur- 
rent Greek,  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  reasonable 
to  believe  that  smoother  and  fuller  constmctions 
were  substituted  for  the  rougher  turns  of  the 
apostolic  language.  In  this  way,  the  foundation 
of  the  Byzantine  text  was  laid.  Meanwhile  the 
multiplication  of  copies  in  Africa  and  Syria  was 
checked  by  Mohammedan  conquests.  The  Greek 
language  ceased  to  be  current  in  the  West. 
The  progress  of  the  Alexandrine  and  Occidental 
families  of  MSS.  was  thus  checked ;  and  the 
mass  of  recent  copies  necessarily  represent 
the  accumulated  results  of  one  tendency.  17. 
The  appearance  of  the  oldest  MSS.  has  been 
already  described  (§3).  The  MSS.  of  the  4th 
century,  of  which  Cod.  Vatican.  (B)  may  be  taken 
as  a  type,  present  a  close  resemblance  to  these. 
The  writing  is  in  elegant  continuous  (capitals) 
uncials,  in  three  columns,  without  initial  letters 
or  iota  subscript,  or  ascript.  A  small  interval 
serves  as  a  simple  punctuation ;  and  there  are 
no  accents  or  breathings  by  the  hand  of  the  first 
writer,  though  these  have  been  added  snbse- 
qucntlV'  Lnctal  writing  continued  in  general 
use  till  the  middle  of  the  10th  century.  From 
the  nth  century  downwards,  cursive  writing 
prevailed.  The  earliest  cursive  biblical  MS.  is 
dated  964  a.d.  The  MSS.  of  the  14th  and  ISth 
centuries  abound  in  the  contractions  which 
afterwards  passed  into  the  early  printed  books. 
The  oldest  MSS.  are  written  on  the  thinnest  and 
finest  vellum  :  in  later  copies,  the  parchment  is 
thick  and  coarse.    Pi4>ynxs  was  very  rarely  osed 
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after  the  9th  centniy.  In  the  10th  century, 
cotton  puper  was  generally  employed  in  Europe ; 
and  one  example  at  least  occurs  of  its  use  in  the 
9th  century.  In  the  12th  century,  the  conunon 
linen  or  rag  paper  came  into  use. 

One  other  kind  of  material  requires  notice, 
re-dresaed  parchment  Even  at  a  very  early 
period,  the  original  text  of  a  parchment  Ms. 
was  often  erarad,  that  the  material  misht  be 
used  afresh.  In  lapse  of  time,  the  originu  writ- 
ing frequently  re-appears  in  faint  lines  below 
the  later  text,  and  m  this  way  many  precious 
fra^ents  of  biblical  MSS.  which  had  been  once 
obhterated  for  the  transcription  of  other  works 
have  been  recovered.  18.  In  uncial  MSS.,  the 
contractions  are  usually  limited  to  a  few  veiy 
common  forms.  A  few  more  occur  in  later 
uncial  copies,  in  which  there  are  also  some  ex- 
amples of  the  ascripttioto.  Accents  are  not  found 
in  MSS.  older  than  the  8th  century.  Breath- 
ings and  the  apoetrophus  occur  somewhat  ear- 
lier. The  oldest  punctuation,  after  the  simple 
interval,  is  a  stop  like  the  modem  Greek  colon. 
The  present  note  of  interrogation  (;)  came  into 
use  in  the  9th  century.  19.  A  very  ingenious 
attempt  wa4  made  to  supply  an  effectual  system 
of  punctuation  for  public  reading,  by  Eutbalius, 
who  published  an  arrangement  of  St.  Paul's 
Epistles  in  clauses  {arixo^  in  458,  and  another 
of  the  Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles  in  490.  The 
same  arrangement  was  applied  to  the  Gospels 
by  some  unknown  hand,  and  probably  at  an 
earlier  date.  20.  The  earliest  extant  division 
of  the  N.  T.  into  sections  occurs  in  Cod.  B. 
This  division  is  elsewhere  found  only  in  the 
palimpsest  fr^ment  of  St.  Luke,  H.  In  the 
Acts  and  the  Epistles  there  ii  a  double  division 
in  B,  one  of  which  is  by  a  later  hand.  The 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul  are  treated  as  one  unbroken 
book  divided  into  93  sections,  in  which  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Hebrews  ori^nally  stood  between  the 
Epistles  to  the  Galatians  and  the  Ephesians. 
21.  Two  other  divisions  of  the  Gospels  must  be 
noticed.  The  first  of  these  was  a  division  into 
"  chapters  "  {Ke^aXata  rirXoi,  brwes),  which  cor- 
cespond  with  distinct  sections  of  the  narrative, 
ana  are  on  an  average  a  little  more  than  twice 
as  lone  as  the  sections  in  B.  This  division  is 
found  m  A,  C,  R,  Z,  and  must  therefore  have 
come  into  eeneral  use  some  time  before  the  5th 
century.  The  other  division  was  constructed 
with  a  view  to  a  harmony  of  the  Gospels.  It 
owes  its  origin  to  Ammonius  of  Alexandria, 
a  scholar  of  the  dd  century,  who  constructed  a 
Harmony  of  the  Evangelists,  taking  St.  Mat- 
Chew  93  the  basis  round  which  he  grouped 
the  parallel  passages  from  the  other  Gospels. 
Eusebius  of  Cassarea  completed  his  labor  with 
great  ingenuity,  and  constructed  a  notation  and 
«  series  of  tables,  which  indicate  at  a  glance  the 
parallels  which  exist  to  any  passage  in  one  or 
more  of  the  other  Gospels,  and  me  passages 
which  are  peculiar  to  each. 

22.  The  division  of  the  Acts  and  Epistles 
into  chapters  came  into  use  at  a  later  time.  It 
is  commonly  referred  to  Eutbalius,  who,  how- 
ever, says  that  he  borrowed  the  divisions  of  the 
Pauline  Epistles  fit>m  an  earlier  father;  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  division  of 
the  Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles  which  he  pub- 
was  originally  the  work  of  Pamphilus 


the  Martyr.  The  Apocalypse  was  divided  into 
sections  by  Andreas  of  Ciesarea  about  a.d. 
500.  23.  The  titles  of  the  sacred  books  are 
from  their  nature  additions  to  the  original  text 
The  distinct  names  of  the  Gospels  imply  a  col- 
lection, and  the  titles  of  the  Epistles  are  notes 
by  the  possessors,  and  not  addresses  by  the  wri- 
ters. Li  their  earliest  form,  tbeyare  quite  sim- 
ple, Acoording  to  Matthew,  &c. ;  To  the  Romans, 
&c. ;  Firtt  of  Peter,  &c. ;  Acts  <^  Apostles ;  Apoc- 
aljfpee.  These  headings  were  graduallv  am- 
pfiiied.  In  the  same  way,  the  ori^nai  sub- 
scriptions, which  were  merely  repetitions  of  the 
titles,  gave  way  to  vague  traditions  as  to 
the  dates,  &c.,  of  the  TOoks.  24.  Very  few 
MSS.  contain  the  whole  N.  T.,  twenty-seven 
in  idl  out  of  the  vast  mass  of  extant  docu- 
ments. Besides  the  MSS.  of  the  N.  T.,  or  of 
parts  of  it,  there  are  also  LectVonaries,  which 
contain  extracts  arranjeed  for  vhe  Church-ser- 
vices. 25.  When  a  MS.  was  completed,  it  was 
commonlv  submitted,  at  least  in  early  times,  to 
a  careful  revision.  Two  terms  occur  in  de- 
scribing^ this  process,  6  avrtpaXkuv  and  Stopdirnjf. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  work  of  the  for- 
mer answered  to  that  of  the  "  corrector  of  the 
press,"  while  that  of  the  latter  was  more  criti- 
cal. 26.  The  number  of  uncial  MSS.  remain- 
ing, thouffh  great  when  compared  with  the 
ancient  MSS.  extant  of  other  writings  is  in- 
considerable. Tischendorf  reckons  for^y  in 
the  Gospels.  To  these  must  be  added  k  ( ^^' 
Sinait.),  which  is  entire;  2  (?)  a  new  MS.  of 
Tischendorf,  which  is  nearly  entire;  and  3 
(Cod.  Zacynth.),  which  contains  considerable 
rragments  of  St.  Luke.  In  the  Acts,  there  are 
nine  (ten  with  m).  In  the  Catholic  Epistles, 
five.  In  the  Pauline  Epistles,  there  are  foui^ 
teen.  In  the  Apocalypse,  three.  To  these 
throe  last  classes  must  be  added  m,  which  is 
entire.  27.  According  to  date,  these  MSS. 
are  classed  as  follows :  —  Fourth  century,  n 
B.  Fifth  century.  A  C,  and  some  fragments 
including  Q  T.  Sixth  century.  D  P  R  Z,  Et, 
Di,  Hs,  and  four  smaller  fragments.  Seventh 
century.  Some  fragments  including  0.  Eighth 
century.  E  L  A  H,  Bs,  and  some  fragments. 
Ninth  century.  F  K  M  X  T  A,  Hs  Qs^Ls, 
Fs  G«  Kf  Mf  and  fragments.  Tenth  century. 
G  H  S  U  (£s).  28.  A  complete  description 
of  these  MSS.  is  given  in  the  great  critical  edi- 
tions of  the  N.  T. :  here  those  only  can  be 
briefly  noticed  which  are  of  primary  importance, 
the  first  place  being  given  to  the  latest  discov- 
ered and  most  complete  Codex  Sinaiticus. 

A  (i.)  Primary  uncials  of  the  Gospels.  ^ 
{Codex  Sinaiticus ^  Cod.  Frid.  Aug.  of  XXX.). 
At  St  Petersburg,  obtained  by  Tischendorf 
from  the  Convent  of  St.  Catherine,  Mount 
Sinai,  in  1859.  The  N.  T.  is  entire,  and  the 
Epistle  of  Barnabas  and  parts  of  the  Shepherd 
of  Hermas  are  added.  It  is  probably  the  oldest 
of  the  MSS.  of  the  N.  T.  and  of  the  4th  cen- 
tuiT.  A  {Codex  Alexandrinus,  Brit.  Mus.),  a 
MS.  of  the  entire  Greek  Bible,  with  the  Epistles 
of  Clement  added.  It  was  given  by  Cyril  Lu- 
car,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  to  Charles  L 
in  1628,  and  is  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
It  contains  the  whole  of  the  N.  T.  with  some 
chasms.  It  was  probably  written  in  the  first 
half  of  the  5th  century.    B  ( Codex  Vatuxtnus, 
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1209),  a  MS.  of  the  entire  Greek  Bible,  which 
•eems  to  have  been  in  the  Vatican  Library 
almost  from  its  commencement  (c.  a.d  1450). 
It  contains  the  N.  T.  entire  to  Heb.  ix.  14, 
KoBa:  the  rest  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
the  Pastoral  Epistles,  and  the  Apocalypse,  were 
added  in  the  15th  century.  The  MS.  is  as- 
signed to  the  4th  century.  C  {Codex Eplanemi 
reucriptus.  Paris,  BiU.  Imp.  9),  a  palimpsest 
MS.  which  contains  fragments  of  the  LXX. 
and  of  every  part  of  the  N.  T.  In  the  12th 
century,  the  original  writing:  was  effaced,  and 
some  Greek  writings  of  Ephraom  Svrus  were 
written  over  it.  The  MS.  was  brought  to  Flo- 
rence from  the  East  at  the  beginning  of  the  1 6th 
century,  and  came  thence  to  Paris  with  Cathe- 
rine de  Me<lici.  The  only  entire  books  which 
have  perished  are  2  Thess.  and  2  John ;  but 
lacunsB  of  greater  or  less  extent  occur  constant- 
ly. It  is  of  about  the  same  date  as  Cod.  Alex. 
6  {Codex  Bezcj.  Univ.  Libr.  Cambridge),  a 
Grseco-Latin  MS.  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts,  with 
a  small  fragment  of  3  John,  pi^esented  to  the 
University  of  Cambridge  by  Beza  in  1581. 
The  text  IS  very  remarkable,  and,  especially  in 
the  Acts,  abounds  in  singular  interpolations. 
The  MS.  is  referred  to  the  6th  century. 

L  {Paris.  Cod.  Imp.  62),  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  late  uncial  MSS.  It  contains 
die  four  Gospels,  with  the  exception  of  Matt, 
iv.  22-v.  14,  xxviii,  17-20;  Mark  x.  16-20, 
XV.  2-20;  John  xxi.  15-25.  The  text  a^^rees 
in  a  remarkable  manner  with  B  and  Oneen. 
It  is  of  the  8th  century.  K  {Brit.  Mus.  Add. 
17,211 ),  a  very  valuable  palimpsest,  brought  to 
England  in  1847  from  the  Convent  of  St.  Mary 
Deipara  in  the  Nitrian  Desert.  The  original 
text  is  covered  by  Syrian  writing  of  the  9tb  or 
10th  century.  It  is  assigned  to  the  6th  century. 
X  {Codex  ifonacensia),  in  the  University  Li- 
brary at  Munich.  Of  the  lOtli  century.  Z 
iCoa.  Dublinensis  rescriptus,  in  the  Library  of 
Trin.  Coll.  Dublin),  a  palimpsest  containing 
large  portions  of  St.  Matthew.  It  is  assigned 
to  the  6th  century.  A  ( Codex  SangaUensis),  a 
MS.  of  the  Gospels,  with  an  interlinear  Latin 
translation,  in  the  Library  of  St.  Gall.  S  { Co- 
dex Zacunthius),  a  palimpsest  in  possession  of 
the  Bible  Society,  London,  containing  impor- 
tant fragments  of  St.  Luke.  It  is  probably  of 
the  8th  century,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  Ca- 
tena.    The  following  are  important  fragments : 

"*  (Tischendorf),  various  fragments  of  the 
Gospcfv  (Acts,  Pauline  Epistles).  N  {Cod. 
Cotton.) f  (formerly  J  N),  twelve  leaves  of  pur- 

{)le  vellum,  the  writing  being  in  silver.  Four 
eaves  are  in  Brit.  Mus.  (Cotton.  C.  xv.)  Sax:, 
vi.  N^  (Brit.  Mus.  Add.  17,136),  a  palimp- 
sest. Siec.  iv.,  v.  P  Q  ( Codd.  Gudpherbi/tani, 
Wolfenbiittel),  two  palimpsests,  rteCT)cctiveIy  of 
the  6th  and  5th  centuries.  T  ( Cod'i  ^orgianus  : 
Propaganda  at  Rome),  of  the  5th  century.  T 
{Cod.  Barberiniy  225,  Kome).  Stec.  viii.  0 
( Cod.  Tischendorf,  i.,  Leipsic).  Sasc.  vii.  —  (ii. ) 
The  Secondary  Uncials  are  in  the  Gospels: 
—  E  (Basileensis,  K.  iv.  35,  Basle).  Saec.  viii. 
F  (Rheno-trajectinus.  Utrecht,  formerly  Bor- 
reeli).  Saec.  ix.  G  (Brit.  Mus.  Harl.  5,684). 
Siec.  ix.,  X.  HjfHamburgensis.  Seidelii).  Ssec 
ix.  K  (Cod.  Cyprius.  Paris,  Bibl.  Imp.  6.3). 
Saec.  ix.    M   (Cod.  Campianus.  Paris,  Bibl. 


Imp.  48).  Ssec.  x.  8  (Vaticanus,  354F). 
X.  U  (Cod.  Na\nann8.  Venice),  S«c.  x.  V 
(Mosquensis).  Sasc.  ix.  F  (Bodleianus).  Sec 
ix.  A  (Bodleianus).  Saec.  viii.  (?).  Cod. 
Tischendorf  iii.  (Bodleian.)  Sacc.  viii.,  ix.  £ 
iSt.  Petersburg).  S«c.  viii.,  ix.  (?).  — B  (i.) 
Primary  Uncials  of  the  Acts  and  Catholic  Epis* 
ties.  K»  A  B  C  D.  El  ( Codex  Laudiams,  35). 
a  Grasco-Latin  MS.  of  the  Acts,  probably 
brought  to  Enuland  by  Theodore  of  Tarsus, 
668,  and  used  by  Bcde.  It  was  given  te  the 
University  of  Oxford  by  Archbishop  Land  in 
1636.  Saec.  vi.,  vii.  — (ii.)  The  Secondary 
Uncials  arc  —  Ga  «=  Iji  (Cod.  Angelicus  (Pas- 
sionei)  Rome).  Saec.  ix.  Ha  ( Cod,  Afutinensis, 
Modena),  of  the  Acts.  Saec.  ix.  Ks  (Mos- 
quensis), of  the  Catholic  Epistles.  Saec.  ix. 
—  C  (i.)  Primary  Uncials  of  the  Pauline  Epis- 
tles :  K  A  B  C.  Dj  (Codex  Claromontanos, 
i.e.  from  Clermont,  near  Beauvais,  Paris,  Bibl. 
Imp.  107),  a  Graeco-Latin  MS.  of  the  Pauline 
Epistles,  once  (like  D)  in  the  possession  of 
Beza.  It  passed  to  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris 
in  1707,  where  it  has  since  remained.  The 
MS.  is  entire  except  Rom.  i.  1-7.  The  paa- 
sages  Rom.  i.  27-^  (in  Latin,  i.  24-27)  were 
added  at  the  close  of  the  6th  century,  and 
1  Cor.  xiv.  13-32  by  another  ancient  hand. 
The  MS.  is  of  the  middle  of  the  6th  cen- 
tury. 

Fi  {Codex  Auffiensis,  Coll.  SS.  Trin.  Cant 
B,  17,  1),  a  Graeco-Latin  MS.  of  St.  Paul's 
Epistles,  brought  by  Bentley  from  the  Monas- 
tery of  Reichenau  (Augia  Major)  in  1718,  and 
left  to  Trin.  Coll.  by  his  nephew  in  1786.  It 
is  assij^ned  to  the  9th  century.  Ga  {Codex 
Boemenanm.  Dresden),  a  Grteco-Latin  MS., 
which  originally  formed  a  part  of  the  same  toI- 
ume  with  L.    The  following  fragments  are  of 

gieat  value:  —  Hg  (Codex  Coislinianns.  Paris, 
ibl.  Imp.  202),  part  of  a  stichometrical  MS. 
of  the  6th  century,  consisting  of  twelve  leaves : 
two  more  are  at  St.  Petersburg.  Ma  (Ham* 
bui^;  London),  containing  Heb.  i.  l-ir.  3, 
xii.  20-end,  and  1  Cor.  xv.  52-2  Cor.  i.  15 ;  2 
Cor.  X.  13-xii.  5,  written  in  bright  red  ink  in 
the  lOtli  century.  —  (ii.)  The  Secondary  Unci- 
als are  :  —  Ks,  !•<.  £^  ( Cod.  Sangermanensis, 
St.  Petersburg),  a  Gneco-Latin  MS.,  of  whidi 
the  Greek  text  was  badly  copied  ftx>m  Dt  after 
it  had  been  thrice  corrected,  and  is  of  no  valoe. 
The  Latin  text  is  of  some  slight  value,  but  has 
not  been  well  examined. — D  (i.)  The  Pri- 
mary Uncials  of  the  Apocalypse,  r  A  C.  (it.) 
The  Secondary  Uncial  is  -^  Bs  ( Codex  Vatica- 
mis  (Basilianus),  2,066).  29.  The  number  of 
the  cursive  MSS.  {minuscules)  in  existence  can- 
not be  accurately  calculated.  Tischendorf  cat- 
alogues about  500  of  the  Gospels,  200  of  tlie 
Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles,  250  of  the  Pauline 
Epistles,  and  a  little  less  than  100  of  the  Apoc- 
alypse (exclusive  of  lectionaries) ;  but  this  enu- 
meration can  only  be  accepted  as  a  rough  i^ 
proximation. 

30.  Having  surveyed  in  outline  the  history 
of  the  transmission  of  the  written  text,  and  the 
chief  characteristics  of  the  MSS.  in  which  ir  is 
preserved,  we  are  in  a  position  to  consider  the 
extent  and  nature  of  the  variations  which  exist 
in  different  copies.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate 
the  number  of  these  exactly ;  but  they  cannot 
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be  less  than  120,000  in  all,  thouj^h  of  these  a 
very  large  proportion  consist  of  differences  of 
spelling  and  isolated  aberrations  of  scribes,  and 
of  the  remainder  comparatively  few  alterations 
are  sufficiently  well  supported  to  create  reason- 
able doubt  OS  to  the  final  judgment.  Probably 
there  are  not  more  than  1,600-2,000  places  in 
which  the  true  reading  is  a  matter  of  uncertain- 
ty. 31.  Various  readings  are  due  to  diiiferent 
causes  :  some  arose  from  accidental,  others 
from  intentional  alterations  of  the  original  text, 
(i.)  Accidental  variations  or  errata  are  by  far 
the  most  numerous  class,  and  admit  of  being 
referred  to  several  obvious  sources,  (a)  Some 
arc  errors  of  sound.  The  most  f^quent  form 
of  this  error  is  called  Itacism,  a  confusion  of 
different  varieties  of  the  I-sound,  by  which  (w, 
v)  Tf,  e.  El,  f,  &c.,  arc  constantly  interchanged. 
Other  vowel-changes,  as  of  o  and  u,  ov  and  u, 
&c.,  occur,  but  less  frequently.  Very  few 
MSS.  are  wholly  free  from  mistakes  of  this 
kind,  but  some  abound  in  them.  32.  (j3)  Oth- 
er variations  are  due  to  errors  of  stglu.  These 
arise  commonly  from  the  confusion  of  similar 
letters,  or  from  the  repetition  or  omission  of 
the  same  Ictteni,  or  from  the  recurrence  of  a 
similar  ending  in  consecutive  clauses,  which 
often  causes  one  to  be  passed  over  when  the 
eye  mechanically  returns  to  the  copy.  To  these 
ma^  be  added  the  false  division  of  words  in  tran- 
scribing the  text  from  the  continuous  uncial 
writing 

33.  Other  variations  may  be  described  as  err- 
ors of  impression  or  metnory.  The  oopyist  after 
reading  a  sentence  from  the  text  before  him 
often  failed  ^o  reproduce  it  exactly.  He  trans- 
posed the  words,  or  substituted  a  synonyme  for 
some  very  common  term,  or  gave  a  direct  per- 
sonal turn  to  what  was  objective  befbre.  '^ri- 
ations  of  order  are  the  most  frequent,  and  very 
commonly  the  most  puzzling  questions  of  text- 
ual criticism.  Examples  occur  in  every  page, 
almost  in  every  verse,  of  the  N.  T.  34.  (ii.) 
Of  intentional  changes,  some  affect  the  expres- 
sion, others  the  substance,  of  the  passage,  (a) 
The  intentional  changes  in  language  are  partly 
changes  of  Hellenistic  f  rrms  for  those  in  com- 
mon use,  and  partly  modifications  of  harsh  con- 
structions. Imperfect  constructions  are  com- 
pleted in  diflibrent  ways.  Apparent  solecisms 
are  corrected.  Variations  in  the  orthography 
of  proper  names  ought  probably  to  be  placed 
under  this  head.  35.  (,J)  The  changes  intro- 
duced into  the  substance  of  the  text  are  gene- 
rally additions,  borrowed  either  from  parallel 
passages  or  from  marginal  glosses.  Tno  first 
kind  of  addition  is  particularly  frequent  in  the 
Gospels.  Glosses  are  of  more  partial  occur- 
rence. Of  all  Greek  MSS.  Cod.  Beza  (D)  is 
thu  most  remarkable  for  the  variety  and  singu- 
larity of  the  glosses  which  it  contains.  36.  (y) 
Many  of  the  flosses  which  were  introduced  into 
the  text  spring  from  the  ecclesiastical  use  of 
the  N.  T.,  just  as,  in  the  Grospels  of  our  own 
Prayer-book,  introductory  clauses  have  been 
inserted  here  and  there.  These  additions  are 
commonly  notes  of  person  or  place.  Some- 
times an  emphatic  clause  is  added.  But  the 
most  remarkable  liturgical  insertion  is  the  dox- 
ology  in  the  Tiord's  Prayer,  Matt.  vi.  13 ;  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  interpolated  verse,  Acts 


yiii.  37,  is  due  to  a  similar  cause.  37.  (S) 
Sometimes,  though  rarely,  yarious  readings 
noted  on  the  margin  are  incorporated  in  the 
text.  38.  (e)  The  number  of  readings  which 
seem  to  have  been  altered  for  distinctly  dog- 
matic reasons  is  extremely  small.  In  spite  of 
the  great  revolutions  in  thought,  feeling,  and 
practice  through  which  the  Christian  Church 
passed  in  fifteen  centuries,  the  copyists  of  the 
N.  T.  faithfully  preserved,  accoruing  to  their 
ability,  the  sacred  trust  committed  to  them. 
There  is  not  any  trace  of  intentional  revision 
designed  to  give  support  to  current  opinions 
(Matt.  xvii.  21,  Mark  ix.  29,  I  Cor.  vii.  5, 
need  scarcely  be  noticed).  The  utmost  that 
can  be  urged  is  that  internal  considerations 
may  have  (K^cided  the  choice  of  readings.  But 
the  general  effect  of  these  variations  is  scarcely 
appreciable,  nor  are  the  corrections  of  assumetl 
historical  and  geographical  errors  much  more 
numerous.  39.  The  great  mass  of  various 
readings  are  simply  variations  in  form.  There 
are,  however,  one  or  two  greater  variations  of 
a  different  character.  The  most  important  of 
these  are  John  viii.  1-12;  Mark  xvi.  9-end; 
Rom.  xvi.  25-27.  The  first  stands  quite  by 
itself;  and  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt  tha^t 
it  contains  an  authentic  narrative,  but  not  by 
the  hand  of  St.  John.  The  two  others,  taken 
in  connection  with  the  last  chapter  of  St  John's 
Gospel,  suggest  the  possibility  that  the  apostol- 
ic writings  may  have  undergone  in  some  cases 
authoritative  reyisicu.  40.  Manuscripts,  it 
must  be  remembered,  are  but  one  of  the  three 
sources  of  textual  criticism.  The  versions  and 
patristic  quotations  are  scarcely  less  important 
m  doubtful  cases. 

II.  Tub  Histort  of  thb  Priitted  Text. 
—  1.  The  history  of  the  printed  text  of  the 
N.  T.  may  be  divided  into  three  periods.  The 
first  of  mese  extends  from  the  labors  of  the 
Complutensian  editors  to  those  of  Mill;  the 
second  from  Mill  to  Scholz;  the  third  from 
Lachmann  to  the  present  time.  The  criticism 
of  the  first  period  was  necessarily  tentative  and 
partial :  the  materials  ayailable  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  text  were  few,  and  imperfectly 
known.  The  second  period  marks  a  ^reat 
propnness :  the  evidence  of  MSS.,  of  versions, 
of  Fathers,  was  collected  with  the  greatest  dili- 
gence and  success :  authorities  were  compared 
and  classified :  principles  of  observation  and 
judgment  were  laid  down.  But  the  influence 
of  the  former  period  still  lingered.  The  third 
period  was  introduced  by  the  declaration  of  a 
new  and  sounder  law.  It  was  laid  down  that 
no  right  of  possession  could  be  pleaded  against 
evidence.  The  "  receiyed  "  text,  as  such,  was 
allowed  no  weight  whatever.  Its  authority, 
on  this  view,  must  depend  solely  on  critical 
worth.  From  first  to  last,  in  minute  details 
of  order  and  orthography,  as  well  as  in  graver 
questions  of  substantial  alteration,  the  ^  text 
must  be  formed  by  a  fV^ee  and  unfettered  judg- 
ment. Each  of  these  periods  will  now  require 
to  be  noticed  more  in  oetail. 

i.  From  the  Complutensian  PdiighU  to  MiU. 
2.  The  Complutensian  Polyghtt,  1*he  Latin  Vul- 
gate and  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  O.  T.  had  been 
published  some  time  before  any  part  of  the 
original  Greek  of  the  N.  T.    the  Hymns  of 
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Zacharias  and  the  Vii^n  (Lake  i.  42-56,  68- 
80)  were  appended  to  a  Venetian  edition  of  a 
Psalter  of  1486.  This  was  the  first  part  of 
the  N.  T.  which  was  printed  in  Greek.  Eigh- 
teen years  afterwards  (1504),  the  first  six  chap- 
ters of  St.  John's  Gospel  were  added  to  an 
edition  of  the  Poems  of  Gregory  of  Nazianans, 
published  by  Aldus.  But  the  glory  of  printing 
the  first  Greek  Testament  is  due  to  the  prince- 
ly Cardinal  Ximenbb.  This  great  prelate  as 
early  as  1502  engaged  the  services  of  a  number 
of  scholars  to  superintend  an  edition  of  the 
whole  Bible  in  the  original  Hebrew  and  Greek, 
with  the  addition  of  the  Chaldee  Targum  of 
Onkelos,  the  LXX.  version,  and  the  Vulgate. 
The  work  was  executed  at  Aicala  (Complu- 
tum),  where  he  had  founded  a  university.  The 
volume  containing  the  N.  T.  was  printed  first, 
•and  was  completed  on  Jan.  10, 1514.  The  whole 
work  was  not  finished  till  July  10,  1517,  about 
four  months  before  the  death  of  the  cardinal. 
The  most  celebrated  men  who  were  engaged  on 
the  N.  T.,  which  forms  the  fifth  volume  of  the 
entire  work,  were  Lebrixa  (Nebrissensis)  and 
Stunica.  Considerable  discussion  has  been 
raised  as  to  the  MSS.  which  they  used.  The 
editors  describe  these  generally  as  *'  copies  of  the 
greatest  accuracy  and  antiquity,"  sent  from  the 
Papal  Library  at  Rome ;  and  m  the  dedication 
to  Leo,  acknowledgment  is  made  of  his  gene- 
rositv  in  sending  MSS.  of  both  "  the  O.  T.  and 
N.  1."  The  whole  question,  however,  is  now 
rather  of  bibliographical  than  of  critical  inter- 
est. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  copies, 
from  whatever  source  they  came,  were  of  late 
date,  and  of  the  common  type.  The  chief  edi- 
tions which  follow  the  Complutensian,  in  the 
main,  are  those  of  (Plantinf  Antwerp,  1564- 
1612;  Geneva,  1609-1632;  Mainz,  1753. 

3.  ITie  editiom  of  Erasmus.  —  The  history  of 
the  edition  of  Erabmus,  which  was  the  first  inifr- 
itshed  edition  of  the  N.  T.,  is  happily  free  from 
all  obflcurity.     Erasmus  had  paid  considerable 
attention  to  the  study  of  the  N.  T.  when  he  re- 
•ceived  an  application  from  Froben,  a  printer  of 
Basle  with  whom  he  was  acquainted,  to  prepare 
a  Greek  text  for  the  press.    Froben  was  anxious 
to  anticipate  the  publication  of  the  Compluten- 
sian edition,  and  the  haste  with  which  the  work 
of  Erasmus  was  completed  shows  that  little 
consideration  was  paid  to  the  exigencies  of  text- 
ual criticism.    The  request  was  made  on  April 
17,1515,  while  Ei*a8mu8  was  in  England .     The 
details  of  the  printing  were  not  settled  in  Sep- 
tember in  the  same  year,  and  the  whole  work 
was  finished  in  February,  1516.     The  work,  as 
Erasmus  afterwards  confessed,  was  done  in  reck- 
less haste,  and  that  coo  in  the  midst  of  other 
heav  V  litemry  labors.    The  MSS.  which  formed 
the  basis  of  his  edition  are  still,  with  one  ex- 
ception, preserved  at  Basle  ;  and  two  which  he 
used  for  the  press  contain  the  corrections  of 
Erasmus  and  the  printer's  marks.    The  one  is 
a  MS.  of  the  Gospels  of  the  16th  century  of 
the  ordinnrv  late  type  (marked  2  Gosp.) :  the 
other  a  MS.  of  the  Act<t  and  the  Epistles  (2 
Acts.  Kpp.),  somewhat  older,  hut  of  the  same 
general  character.     Erasmus  also  made  some 
use  of  two  other  Basle  MSS.  (1  Gosp. ;  4  Acts. 
Epp.) ;   the  former  of  these  is  of  great  value, 
6ut  the  important  variations  from  the  common 


text  which  it  ofiers  made  him  suspect  that  li 
had  heen  altered  from  the  Latin.  For  the  Apoc- 
alypse he  had  onl^  an  imperfect  MS.  which 
belonged  to  Reuchlm.  The  last  six  verses  were 
wanting,  and  these  he  translated  from  the  Latin, 
a  process  which  be  adopted  in  other  places 
where  it  was  less  excusable.  The  receivea  text 
contains  two  memorable  instances  of  this  bold 
interpolation.  But  be  did  not  insert  the  testi- 
mony of  the  heavenly  witnesses  f  1  John  ▼.  7), 
an  act  of  critical  faithfulness  which  exposed 
him  to  the  attacks  of  enemies. 

Afler  his  first  edition  was  published,  Erasmus 
continued  his  labors  on  the  N.  T. ;  and  in 
March,  1519,  a  second  edition  appeared  which 
was  altered  in  about  400  places,  of  which  Mill 
reckons  that  330  were  improvements.  But  his 
chief  labor  seems  to  have  been  spent  upon  die 
Latin  version,  and  in  exposing  the  "solecisms" 
of  the  common  Vulgate,  the  value  of  which  be 
completely  misunderstood.  A  third  edition  was 
reouired  in  1522,  when  the  Complutensian 
Polyglott  also  came  into  circulation.  In  this 
edition,  1  John  v.  7  was  inserted  for  the  first 
time  on  the  authority  of  the  "  Codex  Britanni- 
cns"  (i.e.  Cod.  Montfortianus),  in  a  form  which 
obviously  betrays  its  origin  as  a  clumsy  trans- 
lation fipom  the  Vulgate.  The  text  was  altered 
in  about  118  places.  This  edition  is  further 
remarkable  as  giving  a  few  (19)  various  read- 
ings. Three  other  early  editions  give  a  text 
foraied  from  the  second  edition  of  Erasmus  and 
the  Aldine,  those  of  Hagenau,  1521,  of  Cepha* 
Iseus  at  Strasburg,  1524,  of  Bebclius  at  Basle, 
1531.  Erasmus  at  length  obtained  a  copy  of 
the  Complutensian  text,  and  in  his  fourth  edi- 
tion, in  1527,  gave  some  various  readings  from 
it  in  addition  to  thbse  which  he  had  already 
noted,  and  used  it  to  correct  his  own  text  in 
the  Apocalypse  in  ninety  places,  while  elsewhere 
he  introduced  only  sixteen  changes.  liis  fifth 
and  last  edition  (1535)  differs  only  in  four  places 
from  the  fourth,  and  the  fourth  edition  after- 
wards became  the  basis  of  the  received  text. 

4.  The  editions  of  Stephens.  —  The  scene  of 
our  historv  now  changes  from  Basle  to  Paris. 
In  1543,  Simon  dc  Colines  (Colinj&us)  pub- 
lished a  Greek  text  of  the  N.  T.,  corrected  in 
about  150  places  on  fresh  MS.  authority.  Not 
long  after  it  appeared,  R.  £stienne(ST£PHAKU8) 
published  his  first  edition  (1546L  which  was 
oased  on  a  collation  of  MSS.  in  tue  Royal  Li- 
braiy  with  the  Comjilntensian  text.  He  gives 
no  detailed  description  of  the  MSS.  whicn  he 
used ;  and  their  character  can  onl^  be  discovered 
by  the  quotation  of  their  readings,  which  is 
given  in  the  third  edition.  A  second  edition 
very  closely  resembling  the  first  both  in  form 
and  text,  having  the  same  preface  and  the  same 
number  of  pages  and  lines,  was  published  in 
1549 ;  but  tne  great  edition  of  Stephens  is  that 
known  as  the  Be^ia,  publisdied  in  1.550.  Of 
the  authorities  which  he  quoted,  most  have  been 
since  identified.  Thcv  were  the.  Complutensian 
text,  ton  MSS.  of  the  Gospels,  eight  of  the 
Acts,  seven  of  the  Catholic  Epistles,  eight  of 
the  Pauline  Epistles,  two  of  the  A]x>ca]ypse,  in 
all  fifteen  distinct  MSS.  Que  of  these  was 
the  Codex  Beztr  (D).  Two  have  not  yet  been 
recoiniized.  The  collations  were  made  bv  his 
son  Henry  Stephens.    Less  than  thirty  changes 
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were  made  oa  MS.  authority;  and  except  in 
the  Apocalypse,  which  follows  the  Complaten- 
fiian  text  most  closely,  **  it  hardly  ever  deserts 
the  last  edition  of  Erasmus  "  (Tre^Ues).  Nu- 
merous instances  occurred  in  which  Stephens 
deserts  his  former  text  and  ail  hi$  MoS,  to 
restore  an  Erasmian  reading.  Stephens  pub- 
lished a  fonrtii  edition  in  1557  (Geneva),  wnich 
is  only  remarkable  as  giving  for  the  first  time 
the  present  division  into  verses. — 5.  The  edi- 
Uons  of  Beta  and  Ehaevir.  —  Nothing  can  illus- 
trate more  clearly  the  deficiency  among  schol- 
ars of  the  first  elements  of  the  textual  criticism 
of  the  N.  T.  than  the  annotations  of  Bbza 
(1556).  This  great  divine  obtained  from  H. 
Stephens  a  cop^  of  the  N.  T.  in  which  he  had 
noted  down  various  readings  from  about  twenty- 
five  MSS.  and  from  the  early  editions ;  but  he 
used  the  collection  rather  for  exegetical  than 
for  critical  purposes.  The  Greek  text  of  Beza 
(dedicated  to  Queen  Elizabeth)  was  printed  by 
H.  Stephens  in  1565,  and  again  in  1576 ;  but 
his  chief  edition  was  the  thii^,  printed  in  1582, 
which  contained  readings  from  the  Codieea  Beza 
and  Ckaromantanus.  Other  editions  by  Beza 
appeared  in  1588-9,  1598;  and  his  (third)  text 
found  a  wide  currency. 

Among  other  editions  which  were  wholly 
or  in  part  based  upon  it,  those  of  the  Elzbvibs 
alone  require  to  be  noticed.  The  first  of  these 
editions,  famous  for  the  beauty  of  their  execu- 
tion, was  published  at  Levden  in  1624.  It  is 
not  knoi»Ti  who  acted  as  editor;  but  the  text  is 
mainlv  that  of  the  third  edition  of  Stephens. 
Including  every  minute  variation  in  orthog- 
raphy, it  diiiers  from  this  in  278  places.  Li 
these  cases,  it  generally  agrees  with  oeza ;  more 
rarely  it  difiurs  from  tioth,  either  b^  typographi- 
cal errors,  or  perhaps  by  manuscnpt  au^ority. 
In  the  second  edition  (Leyden,  1633),  it  was 
announced  that  the  text  was  that  which  was 
universally  received.  From  this  time,  the  Elze- 
virian text  was  generally  reprinted  on  the  Con- 
tinent, and  that  of  the  third  edition  of  Stephens 
in  England,  till  quite  recent  times.  —  ii.  From 
MiU  to  Scholz,  —  6.  The  second  period  of  the 
history  of  the  printed  text  may  be  treated  with 
less  detail.  Tne  first  important  collection  of 
various  readinffs  was  given  by  Walton  in  the 
6di  volume  of  his  Polyglott.  The  Syriac, 
Arabic,  iEthiopic,  and  Persian  versions  of  the 
N.  T.,  together  with  the  readings  of  Cod.  Alex., 
were  printed  in  the  5th  volume  together  with 
the  text  of  Stephens.  To  these  were  added  in 
the  6th  the  readings  collected  by  Stephens, 
others  from  an  edition  by  Wechd  at  Frankfort 
(1597),  the  readings  of  the  Codices  Bezoe  and 
Ciaromont.,  and  of  fourteen  other  MSS.  which 
had  been  collated  under  the  care  of  Archbp. 
Ussher.  A  few  more  MS.  readings  were  given 
by  CuRCBLLjBCS  (de  Courcelles)  in  an  edition 
published  at  Amsterdam,  1658,  &c. ;  but  the 
great  names  of  this  period  continue  to  be  those 
of  Englishmen.  The  readings  of  the  Coptic 
and  Gothic  versions  were  first  given  in  the 
edition  of  (Bp.  Fell)  Oxford,  1675 ;  ed.  Greg- 
oiy,  1703 ;  but  the  greatest  service  which  Fell 
rendered  to  the  criticism  of  the  N.  T.  was  the 
liberal  enooarasement  which  he  gave  to  MUl. 
The  work  of  Mill  (cf.  Oxon.  1707 ;  Amstelod. 
ed.  Knster,  1710;  other  copies  have  on  the 


titlepage  1723, 1746,  &c.)  marks  an  epoch  in 
the  nistory  of  the  N.  T.  text  There  is  much 
in  it  which  will  not  bear  the  test  of  historical 
inquiry,  much  that  is  imperii  in  the  materials, 
much  that  is  crude  and  capricious  in  criticism ; 
but,  when  every  drawback  has  been  made,  the 
edition  remains  a  splendid  monument  of  the 
labors  of  a  lif^.  The  work  occupied  Mill  about 
thirty  years,  and  was  finished  only  a  fortnight 
before  his  death.  One  ^pneat  merit  of  Mill  was 
that  he  recognized  the  importance  of  each  ele- 
ment of  criticisd  evidence,  the  testimony  of  MSS. 
versions,  and  citations,  as  well  as  internal  evi- 
dence. In  particular,  he  asserted  the  claims  of 
the  Latin  version,  and  maintained,  against  much 
opposition,  even  frx>m  his  patron  Bp.  Fell,  the 
great  value  of  patristic  quotations.  He  had 
also  a  clear  view  of  the  necessity  of  forming  a 
general  estimate  of  the  character  of  each  au- 
thority, and  described  in  detail  those  of  which 
he  made  use.  —  7.  Among  those  who  had 
known  and  valued  Mill  was  R.  Bentlbt,  the 
greatest  of  English  scholars.  In  his  earliest 
work,  in  1691,  Bentley  had  expressed  generoas 
admiration  of  the  labors  of  Mill,  and  after- 
wards, in  1713,  in  his  RemaricSt  triumphantly 
refuted  the  charges  of  impiety  with  which  they 
were  assailed.  But  Mill  had  only  "  accumulated 
various  readings  as  a  promptuary  to  the  judi- 
cious and  critical  reader;"  Bentley  would 
"  make  use  of  that  promptuary,  .  .  .  and  not 
leave  the  reader  in  doubt  and  suspense  "  (^a- 
swer  to  Remarks,  iii.  508).  With  this  vie>w,  he 
announced,  in  1716,  his  intention  of  publishing 
an  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  oldest  Greek  and  Latin  MSS., 
"  exactly  as  it  was  in  the  best  examples  at  the 
time  of  the  Council  of  Nice,  so  that  there  shuU 
not  be  twenty  words'  nor  even  particles'  differ- 
ence "  (iii.  477  to  Archbp.  Wake).  Bentley 
continued  his  labors  till  1729.  After  that  time, 
the^  seem  to  ha^^  ceased.  The  troubles  in 
which  he  was  involved  render  it  unnecessary  u> 
seek  for  any  other  explanation  of  the  snspcr.- 
sion  of  his  work. 

8.  The  conception  of  Bentley  was  in  ad- 
vance both  of  the  spirit  of  his  age  and  of  the 
materials  at  his  command.  Textual  criticism 
was  forced  to  nndeigo  a  long  discipline  before 
it  was  prepared  to  follow  out  his  principles. 
During  this  time,  German  scholars  held  the 
first  place.  Foremost  among  these  was  Behgbl 
(1687-1752),  who  was  led  to  study  the  varia- 
tions of  the  N.  T.  fh>m  a  devout  sense  of  ^e 
infinite  value  of  every  divine  word.  His  merit 
in  discerning  the  existence  of  families  of  docu- 
ments has  been  already  nottoed  (i.  §  12);  but 
the  evidence  before  him  was  not  sufficient  to 
show  the  paramount  authority  of  the  most 
ancient  witnesses.  The  labors  of  Wbtsteik 
(1693-1754)  formed  an  important  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  N.  T.  His  Greek  Testament  did 
not  appear  till  1751-2  at  Amsterdam.  The 
great  service  which  Wetstein  rendered  to  sacred 
criticism  was  by  the  collection  of  materials. 
He  made  nearly  as  great  an  advance  on  Bifill  as 
Mill  had  made  on  tmwe  who  preceded  him.  But 
in  the  use  of  his  materials  he  showed  little 
critical  tact.  —  9.  It  was  the  work  of  Gkies- 
BACH  (1745-1812)  to  place  the  comparative 
value  of  existing  documents  in  a  clearer  light 
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His  tint  editions  were  based  for  the  most  part 
on  the  critical  collections  of  Wetstein.  Not 
long  afterwards,  Matth^bi  published  an  edition 
baj$ed  on  the  accurate  collation  of  Moscow 
MSS.  These  new  materials  were  further  in- 
creased by  the  collections  of  Alter  (1786-7), 
Birch,  Adler,  and  Moldenhawer  (1788-1801), 
as  well  as  by  tlie  labors  of  Griesbach  himself. 
And  when  Griesbach  published  his  second  edi- 
tion (179&-1806,  2d  ed.  of  vol.  i.  by  D.  Schulz, 
1827)  he  made  a  noble  use  of  the  materials 
thus  placed  in  his  hands.  His  chief  error  was, 
that  he  altered  the  received  text  instead  of  con- 
structing the  text  aftesh;  but  in  acuteness, 
vigor,  and  candor,  he  stands  below  no  editor 
of  the  N.  T.,  and  his  judgment  will  always 
retain  a  peculiar  value.  — 10.  The  edition  of 
ScHOLZ  contributed  more  in  appearance  than 
reality  to  the  furtherance  of  cnticism  (1890- 
1 836 ) .  This  laborious  scholar  collected  a  great- 
er mass  of  various  readings  than  had  been 
brought  together  before ;  but  his  work  is  very 
inaccurate,  and  his  own  collations  singularly 
superficial.  —  iii.  From.  Lachmann  to  the  praent 
time,  —  11.  In  the  year  after  the  publication  of 
the  first  volume  of  Scholz's  N.  T.,  a  small 
edition  M^peared  in  a  series  of  classical  texts 
prepared  by  Lachmakn  ft  1851).  In  this,  the 
admitted  principles  of  scnolarship  were  for  the 
first  time  applied  throughout  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  text  of  the  N.  T.  The  prescriptive 
right  of  the  lextus  reoeptus  was  wholly  set  aside, 
and  the  text  in  everv  part  was  regulated  by 
ancient  authority.  Lachmann  delighted  to 
quote  Bentley  as  his  great  precursor  (§7); 
but  there  was  an  important  difference  in  their 
immediate  aims.  Bentley  believed  that  it  would 
be  possible  to  obtain  the  true  text  directly  by 
a  comparison  of  the  oldest  Greek  authorities 
with  the  oldest  MSS.  of  the  Vulgate.  After- 
wards verv  important  remains  of  the  earlier 
Latin  versions  were  discovered,  and  the  whole 
question  was  complicated  by  the  collection  of 
fresh  documents.  Lachmann  therefore  wished 
in  the  first  instance  only  to  give  the  current 
text  of  the  Jbiarth  century,  which  might  then 
become  the  basis  of  further  criticism.  This  at 
least  was  a  great  step  towards  the  truth,  though 
it  must  not  be  accepted  as  a  final  one.  But 
Lachmann's  edition,  great  as  its  merits  are  as 
a  first  appeal  to  ancient  evidence,  is  not  with- 
ont  serious  faults.  The  materials  on  which  it 
was  based  were  imperfect.  The  range  of  pa- 
tristic citations  was  limited  arbitrarily.  The 
exclusion  of  the  Oriental  versions,  however 
necessary  at  the  time,  left  a  wide  margin  for 
later  change.  The  neglect  of  primary  cursives 
often  necessitated  absolute  confidence  on  slen- 
der MS.  authority. 

12.  The  chief  defects  of  Lachmann's  edition 
arise  from  deficiency  of  anthorities.  Another 
German  scholar,  Tischendorf,  has  devoted 
twenty  years  to  enlarging  onr  accurate  knowl- 
edge of^  ancient  MSS.  The  first  edition  of 
Tischendorf  (1841)  has  now  no  special  claims 
for  notice.     In  his  second  (Leipsic)  edition 

il849),  he  fully  accepted  the  great  principle  of 
lachmann,  that  the  text  "  must  be  sought 
solely  from  ancient  anthorities,  and  not  from 
the  so-called  received  edition,"  and  gave  many 
•f  the  results  of  his  own  laborious  and  valuable 


collations.  During  the  next  ficw  years,  Tischeik 
dorf  prosecuted  ms  labors  on  M8S.  with  nn* 
wearied  diligence;  and  in  1855-9  he  published 
his  third  (seventh)  critical  edition.  The  text, 
except  in  details  of  orthography,  exhibits  gen- 
erally a  retrograde  movement  from  the  most 
ancient  testimony.  The  Prolegomena  are  co- 
pious, and  full  of  interest  — 13.  Meanwhile 
the  sound  study  of  sacred  criticism  had  revived 
in  England.  In  1844,  Tregelles  published 
an  edition  of  the  Apocalypse  in  Greek  and 
English,  and  announced  an  edition  of  the 
N.  T.  The  first  part,  containing  St  Matthew 
and  St  Mark,  appeared  in  1857 ;  the  second, 
completing  the  Gospels,  in  1861.  This  edition 
of  Tregelles  differs  from  that  of  Lachmann  by 
the  greater  width  of  its  critical  foundation ;  and 
from  that  of  Tischendorf  by  a  more  constant 
adherence  to  ancient  evidence.  The  editions 
of  Knapp  (1797,  &c.),  Vater  (1824),  Tittmann 
(1820,  &c.),  and  Hahn  (1840,  &c.),  have  no  pe- 
culiar critical  value.  Meyer  (1829,  &c.)  paid 
greater  attention  to  the  revision  of  the  text  vliicb 
accompanies  his  great  commentary ;  but  his  crit- 
ical notes  are  often  arbitrary  and  unsatisfactonr. 
In  the  Greek  Testament  of^^Alford,  as  in  that  of 
Meyer,  the  text  is  subsidiary  to  the  commentary ; 
but  it  is  impossible  not  to  notice  the  important 
advance  which  has  been  made  by  the  editor  in 
true  principles  of  criticism  during  the  course  of 
its  publication.  — 14.  Besides  the  critical  edi- 
tions of  the  text  of  the  N.  T.,  various  collections 
of  readings  have  been  published  separately, 
which  cannot  be  wholly  omitted.  In  addition 
to  those  already  mentioned  (§9),  the  most  im- 
portant are  by  Kinck,  Lucubratio  Crkica,  1830; 
Beidie,  Codiatm  MSS.  N.  T.  Gr.  aliquol  ifutg- 
niontm  inBiU.  Reg, .  .  .  oo//afio  1847;  Scrivener, 
A  Collation  of  about  Tvoentg  Greek  MSS.  of  (he 
IIolv  Goepeft  .  .  .  1853 ;  A  Transcript  of  tht 
Cod,  Aug.  with  a  full  Collation  of  FiAg  MSS, 
1859 ;  and  E.  de  Muralt,  of  Russian  MSS. 
(N.  T.  1848.) 

III.  P&iKciPLKS  OF  Textual  Criticisii. 
—  The  work  of  the  critic  can  never  be  shaped 
by  definite  rules.  The  formal  enunciation  of 
principles  b  but  the  first  step  in  the  process  of 
revision.  Canons  of  criticism  are  more  fre- 
quently corollaries  than  laws  of  procedure. 
Tet  such  canons  are  not  without  use  in  mark* 
ing  the  course  to  be  followed ;  but  they  are  in- 
tended only  to  guide,  and  not  to  dispense  with 
the  exercise  of  tact  and  scholarship.  Whatap> 
pears  to  be  the  only  sound  system  of  criticism 
will  be  seen  from  the  rules  which  follow.  —  1. 
Tlie  text  mutt  throughnd  he  determined  bg  evidence 
witliout  allowing  awf  pretcriptiw  rigid  to  printed 
editions.  The  received  text  may  or  may  not  be 
correct  in  any  particular  case,  but  this  must  be 
determined  solely  by  an  appeal  to  the  original 
authorities.  Nor  is  it  right  even  to  assume  the 
received  text  as  our  basis.  The  question  before 
us  is  not,  What  i$  to  be  changed?  but.  What  is 
to  be  read  t  —  2.  Everg  element  ofeoidenee  mutt  be 
taken  into  account  befiie  a  decision  is  made.  Some 
uncertainty  roust  necessarily  remain ;  for,  when 
it  is  said  that  the  text  roust  rest  upon  evidence, 
it  is  implied  that  it  must  rest  on  an  exanuna- 
tion  of  the  whole  evidence.  But  it  can  never 
be  said  that  the  mines  of  criticism  are  exhaust- 
ed.   To  exclude  remote  chances  of  «noc»  it  is 
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necessary  to  take  account  of  everr  testimon^r. 
The  true  text  must  (ais  a  rule)  explain  all  vari- 
ations, and  the  most  recent  fonns  may  illus- 
trate the  original  one.  —  3.  The  reUiiive  weight  of 
the  several  aasaes  of  evidence  is  laodified  by  their 
generic  character.  Manuscripts,  versions,  and 
citations,  the  three  great  classes  of  external 
authorities  for  the  text,  are  obviously  open  to 
characteristic  errors.  The  first  are  peculiarly 
liable  to  errors  from  transcription.  The  two 
last  are  liable  to  this  cause  or  corruption,  and 
also  to  others.  The  genius  of  the  language 
into  which  the  translation  is  made  may  require 
the  introduction  of  connecting  particles  or  words 
of  reference,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  Italicized 
words  in  the  A.  V.  Glosses  or  marginal  additions 
are  more  likely  to  pass  into  the  text  in  the  pro- 
cess of  translation  than  in  that  of  transcription. 
Quotations,  on  the  other  han'i,  are  often  partial, 
or  from  men^ory,  and  long  use  may  give  a  tra- 
ditional fixity  to  a  slight  confusion  or  adapta- 
tion of  passages  of  Scripture.  These  grounds 
of  inaccuracy,  are,  however,  easilv  determined, 
and  there  is  generally  little  difficulty  in  deciding 
whether  the  rendering  of  a  version  or  the  testi- 
mony of  a  Father  can  be  fairly  quoted.  It  is  a 
far  more  serious  obstacle  to  the  critical  use  of 
thcs(«  authorities  that  the  texts  of  the  versions 
and  F:«thers  generally  are  in  a  very  imperfect 
state.  As  a  general  rule,  the  evidence  of  both 
may  be  trusted  where  thev  differ  from  the  late 
text  of  tlie  N.  T. ;  but  wnere  they  agree  with 
this  against  other  early  authorities,  there  is  rea- 
son to  entertain  a  suspicion  of  corruption.  The 
evidence  of  versions  mav  show  at  once  that  a 
MS.  reading  is  a  transcnptural  error ;  and  the 
absence  of  their  support  throws  doubt  upon 
readings  otherwise  of  the  highest  probability. 
The  testimony  of  an  early  Father  is  again  suf- 
ficient to  give  preponderating  weight  to  slight 
MS.  authority ;  and  since  versioiv*  and  Fathers 
go  back  to  a  time  anterior  to  any  existing  MSS., 
they  furnish  a  standard  by  which  we  may  meas- 
ure the  conformity  of  any  MS.  with  the  most  an- 
cient text. — 4.  T^he  mere  prmonderance  of  numbers 
is  in  itself  of  no  weight.  If  the  multiplication 
of  copies  ot  the  N.  T.  had  been  uniform,  it  is 
evident  that  the  number  of  later  copies  preserved 
from  the  accidents  of  time  would  hav«  for  ex- 
ceeded that  of  the  earlier,  yet  no  one  would 
have  preferred  the  fuller  testimony  of  the  ISth 
to  the  scantier  documents  of  the  4th  century. 
— 5.  The  more  ancient  reading  is  generality  preferor 
ble.  This  principle  seems  to  be  almost  a  tru- 
ism. —  6.  The  more  ancient  readitw  is  qenerally  the 
reading  of  the  more  ancient  MSS,  l*his  propo- 
sition is  fully  established  by  a  comparison  of 
explicit  early  testimony  with  the  text  of  the 
oldest  copies.  It  would  be  strange,  indeed, 
if  it  were  otherwise.  —  7.  The  ancient  text  is 
often  preserved  substantiaUy  in  recent  copies.  But 
while  the  most  ancient  copies,  as  a  whole,  give 
the  most  ancient  text,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  con- 
fined exclusively  to  them.  The  text  of  D  in 
the  Gospels,  however  much  it  has  been  interpo- 
lated, preserves  in  several  cases  almost  alone 
the  true  reading.  Other  MSS,  exist  of  almost 
every  date,  which  contain  in  the  main  the 
oldest  text 

8.  The  agreement  ofaneientAfSS,,or  of  MSS, 
^nntaining  an  ancient  text,  with  aU  the  earliest  ver- 


sions and  citations,  marks  a  certain  reachna.  The 
final  argument  in  favor  of  the  text  of  the  most 
ancient  copies  lies  in  the  combined  support 
which  they  receive  in  characteristic  passages 
from  the  most  ancient  versions  and  patristic  cita* 
tions.  The  readinfi^  of  the  oldest  MSS.  is,  as  '^ 
general  rule,  upheld  by  the  true  reading  ot 
versions  and  the  certain  testimony  of  the  Fa- 
thers, where  this  can  be  ascertained.  —  9.  The 
disaqreement  of  the  most  ancient  autitorities  often 
marks  the  existence  of  a  corruption  anterior  to  them. 
But  it  happens  by  no  means  rarely  that  the 
most  ancient  authorities  are  divided.  In  this 
case,  it  is  necessary  to  recognize  an  alternative 
readily.  — 10.  The  argument  from  internal  evi' 
denoe  is  always  precarious.  If  a  reading  is  in  ao* 
cordance  with  the  general  style  of  the  writer,  it 
may  be  said  on  the  one  side  that  this  fact  is  in 
its  favor,  and  on  the  other  that  an  acute  copyist 
probably  changed  the  exceptional  expression  for 
the  more  usual  one :  e.g.  Matt.  i.  24,  ii.  14,  viL 
21,  &c.  If  a  reading  is  more  emphatic,  it  may 
be  urged  that  the  sense  is  improv^  by  its  adop- 
tion :  if  less  emphatic,  that  scribes  were  habit- 
ually inclined  to  prefer  stronger  terms:  e,g. 
Matt.  V.  13,  vi.  4,  &c.  — 11.  The  more  difficult 
reading  is  preferabie  to  the  simpler.  Except  in 
cases  of  obvious  corruption,  this  canon  prooably 
holds  good,  without  exception,  in  questions  of 
language,  construction,  and  sense.  — 12.  The 
shorter  reading  is  generally  preferable  to  the  longer. 
This  canon  is  very  often  coincident  with  the 
former  one ;  but  it  admits  also  of  a  wider  appli- 
cation. Except  in  very  rare  cases,  copyists  never 
omitted  intentionally,  while  they  constantly  in- 
troduced into  the  text  marginal  glosses  and  even 
various  readinj^s.  —  13.  TluU  nadina  is  primer- 
able  which  explains  the  origin  of  the  otners.  This 
rule  is  chiefly  of  use  in  cases  of  gieat  complica- 
tion, and  it  would  be  impossible  to  9nd  a  better 
example  than  one  (Mark  ii.  22)  whi->h  has  been 
brought  forward  by  Tischendorf  for  a  different 
purpose  (N.  T.  Praf  pp.  xxxiii.-iv.). 

Iv.  The  Lanouaqe  of  the  New  Testa* 
MBNT.  —  1.  The  eastern  conquests  of  Alexan- 
der opened  a  new  field  for  the  development  ot 
the  Urcek  language.  It  may  be  reasonably 
doubted  whether  a  specific  Macedonian  diale^w 
is  not  a  mere  fiction  of  grammarians ;  but  in 
creased  finoedom,  both  in  form  and  construction, 
was  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  wide  diffu- 
sion of  Greek.  Even  in  Aristotle  there  is  » 
great  declension  from  the  classical  stan«lard  of 
purity,  though  the  Attic  formed  the  basis  of  his 
language ;  and  the  rise  of  the  common  or  Grecian 
dialect  is  dated  from  his  time.  —  2.  At  no  place 
could  the  corruption  have  been  greater  or  more 
rapid  than  at  Alexandria,  where  a  motley  pop- 
ulation, engaged  in  active  commerce,  afloptM 
Greek  as  their  common  medium  of  communica- 
tion. And  it  is  in  Alexandria  that  we  must 
look  for  the  origin  of  the  language  of  the  New 
Testament.  Two  distinct  elements  were  com- 
bined in  this  marvellous  dialect,  which  was  des- 
tined to  preserve  forever  the  fullest  tidings  of 
the  gospel.  On  the  one  side  there  was  Hebrew 
conception,  on  the  other  Greek  expression.  The 
thoughts  of  the  East  were  weddeu  to  the  words 
of  the  West  This  was  aoromplished  by  the 
gradual  translation  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptnna 
into  the  Temacular  Greek. 
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3.  TheGrcckoftheLXX.^liketheEnglishof 
the  A.  V.  or  the  Grerm&n  of  Luther,  natumlly 
determined  the  Greek  dialect  of  the  mass  of  the 
Jews.  It  is  more  correct  to  call  the  N.  T.  dia- 
lect  Hellenistic  than  Alexandrine,  though  the 
form  by  which  it  is  characterized  may  have  been 
]»eculiarlj  Alexandrine  at  first — 4.  The  posi- 
tion of  Palestine  was  peculiar.  The  Aramaic 
(Syro-Chaldaic),  which  was  the  national  dialect 
after  the  Return,  existed  side  by  side  with  the 
Greek.  Both  languages  seem  to  have  been  gen- 
erally understood,  though,  if  we  ma^  judge  from 
other  instances  of  bilingual  countries,  the  Arar 
maic  would  be  the  chosen  language  for  the  com- 
mon intercourse  of  Jews  (2  Mace.  vii.  8,  21, 27). 
It  was  in  this  language,  we  may  believe,  that 
our  Lord  was  accustomed  to  teach  the  people ; 
and  it  appears  that  He  used  the  same  in  the 
more  private  acts  of  His  life  (Mark  iii.  17,  v.  4  (, 
yii.  34 ;  Matt,  xxvii.  46 ;  John  i.  43 ;  cf.  John 
XX.  16).  But  the  habitual  use  of  the  LXX.  is 
a  sufficient  proof  of  the  fiEuniliarity  of  the  Pales- 
tinian Jews  with  the  Greek  dialect ;  and  the  ju- 
dicial proceedings  before  Pilate  must  have  been 
conducted  in  Greek.  —  5.  The  Roman  occupa- 
tion o**  Syria  was  not  altogether  without  influ- 
ence upon  the  language.  A  considerable  num- 
ber of  Latin  words,  chiefly  referring  to  acts  of 
government,  occur  in  the  N.  T.,  and  they  are 
probably  onl^*  a  sample  of  larger  innovations. 
O^er  words  in  common  use  were  of  Shemitic, 
Persian,  or  Egyptian  origin. 

6.  The  language  which  was  moulded  under 
these  various  influences  presents  many  peculiari- 
ties, both  philological  and  exegetical,  which  have 
not  yet  been  placed  in  a  clear  light.  For  a  long 
time  it  has  been  nM>st  strangely  assumed  that 
the  lins:nistic  forms  preserved  m  the  oldest  MSS. 
are  Alexandrine,  and  not  in  the  widest  sense 
HellenittiCf  and  on  the  other  hand  that  the  Ara- 
maic modifications  of  the  N.  T.  phraseology 
remove  it  Irom  the  sphere  of  strict  grammatioil 
analysis.  These  errors  are  necessarily  fotal  to 
all  real  advance  in  the  accurate  study  of  the 
words  or  sense  of  the  apostolic  writings.  In 
detail,  comparatively  little  remains  to  be  done ; 
but  a  philosophical  view  of  the  N.  T.  language 
as  a  whole  is  yet  to  be  desired.  —  7.  The  for- 
mal difibrences  of  the  Greek  of  the  N.  T.  from 
classical  Greek  are  partly  dii^iences  of  vocab- 
ulary and  partly  differences  of  construction. 
Old  words  are  changed  in  orthography  or  in 
inflection,  new  words  and  rare  or  novel  con- 
structions are  introduced.  —  8.  The  peculiarities 
of  the  N.  T.  language  which  have  been  hitherto 
mentioned  have  only  a  rare  and  remote  con- 
nection with  interpretation.  They  illustrate 
more  or  less  the  general  historv  of  the  decay  of 
a  language.  Other  peculiarities  have  a  more 
important  bearing  on  the  sense.  These  are  in 
part  Hebraisms  (Aramaisms)  in  (1)  expression 
or  (2)  constrvction,  and  in  part  (3)  modifica- 
tions of  language  resulting  from  the  substance 
of  the  Christian  revelation.  (I)  The  general 
characteristic  of  Hebraic  expression  is  vividness, 
as  simplicity  is  of  Hebraic  syntax.  Hence  there 
is  found  constantly  in  the  N.  T.  a  personality 
of  language  (if  the  phrase  may  be  used)  which 
is  foreign  to  classical  Greek.  At  one  time,  this 
occurs  in  the  substitution  of  a  pregnant  meta- 
phor for  a  simple  word ;  at  another  time  in  the 


use  of  prepositions  in  place  of  cases ;  at  aootber 
in  the  use  of  a  vivid  phrase  for  a  preposition ; 
and  sometimes  the  one  personal  act  is  used  to 
describe  the  whole  spirit  and  temper. 

(2)  The  chief  peculiarities  of  the  syntax  of 
the  N.  T.  lie  in  the  reproduction  of  Hebrew 
forms.  Two  great  features  by  which  it  is  dis- 
tinguished from  classical  syntax  may  be  spe- 
cially singled  out.  It  is  markedly  deficient  in 
the  use  of  particles  and  of  oblique  and  particip- 
ial constructions.  Sentences  are  more  freqaent- 
\y  co-ordinated  than  subordinated.  One  clause 
rollows  another  rather  in  the  way  of  constmctiTe 
parallelism  than  by  distinct  logical  seqaenoe. 
Only  the  simplest  words  of  connection  are  used 
in  place  of  the  subtle  varieties  of  expression  by 
which  Attic  writers  exhibit  the  interoependence 
of  numerous  ideas.  Constructions  which  are 
most  distinctly  Hebraic  are  not  those  which 

S've  the  deepest  Hebrew  coloring  to  the  K.  T. 
ction,  but  rather  that  pervading  monotony 
of  form,  which,  though  correct  in  individujd 
clauses,  is  wholly  foreign  to  the  vigor  and  elas- 
ticity of  classical  Greek.  The  character  of  the 
style  lies  in  its  total  eflect,  and  not  in  separable 
elements.  (3)  The  purely  Christian  aement 
in  the  N.  T.  reouires  tne  most  careful  handling. 
Words  and  pnrases  already  partially  current 
were  transfigured  by  embodying  new  truths, 
and  forever  consecrated  to  their  service.  To 
trace  the  history  of  these  is  a  delicate  question 
of  lexicography  which  has  not  yet  be^  thor- 
oughly examined.  There  is  a  danger  of  con- 
founding the  apostolic  usage  on  the  one  side 
with  earlier  Jewish  nsage,  and  on  the  other 
with  later  ecclesiastical  terminology. — 9.  For 
the  language  of  the  N.  T.  calls  for  the  exercise 
of  the  most  rigorous  criticism.  The  complexi- 
ty of  the  elements  which  it  involves  makes  the 
incjuiry  wider  and  deeper,  but  does  not  set  it 
aside.  The  overwhelming  importanoe,  the 
manifold  expression,  the  gradual  development 
of  the  messa^  which  it  conveys,  call  for  more 
intense  devotion  in  the  use  of  every  fiiculty 
trained  in  other  schools,  but  do  not  suppress 
in<]|uiry.  The  literal  sense  of  the  apostolic 
writings  must  be  gained  in  the  same  way  as  the 
literal  sense  of  any  other  writings,  by  the  full- 
est use  of  every  appliance  of  scholanhip,  and 
the  most  complete  confidence  in  the  necessary 
and  absolute  connection  of  words  and  thoughts. 
No>yariation  of  phrase,  no  peculiarity  of  idiom, 
no  change  of  tense,  no  change  of  order,  can  be 
neglected.  The  truth  lies  in  the  whole  expres- 
sion, and  no  one  can  presume  to  set  aside  any 
part  as  trivial  or  indinbrent  — 10.  The  impoi> 
tance  of  investigating  most  patiently  and  most 
faithfully  the  literal  meaning  of  the  sacred  text 
must  be  felt  with  tenfold  force,  when  it  is  re> 
membered  that  the  literal  sense  is  the  outward 
embodiment  of  a  spiritual  sense,  which  lies  be- 
neath and  quickens  every  part  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture. 

New  Year.    [Tbumpbtb,  Fbast  of.] 
Nesi'ah.    The  descendants  of  Nedah  wers 

among  the  Nethinim  who  returned  with  Zenib- 

babel  (Ezr.  ii.  54 ;  Neh.  vii.  56). 
Ne  Bib»  a  city  of  Judah  (Josh.  zr.  43  only), 

in  the  district  of'^the  Shefelah  or  Lowland,  one 

of  the  same  group  with  Keilah  and  Mareshah. 

To  Eusebius  ana  Jerome   it  waf   evideiitly 
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known.  They  place  it  on  the  road  between 
£leutheropoli8  and  Hebron,  seven  or  nine 
(Euscb.)  miles  from  the  former,  and  there  it 
•till  stands  under  the  almost  identical  name  of 
£kii  N&sibf  or  Chirbeh  Nasib,  two  and  one-fourth 
hours  from  Beit  Jibrin,  on  a  rising  ground  at 
the  southern  end  of  the  Wadjf  esSur,  and  with 
Keilah  and  Marcshah  within  easy  distance. 

19'ib'haz,  a  deity  of  the  Avites,  introduced 
by  them  into  Samaria  in  the  time  of  Shalma- 
ncscr  (2  K.  xvii.  31).  There  is  no  certain  in- 
formation as  to  the  character  of  the  deity,  or 
the  form  of  the  idol  so  named.  The  rabbins 
derived  the  name  from  a  Hebrew  root  ndbachf 
**  to  bark,"  and  hence  assigned  to  it  the  figure 
of  a  dog,  or  a  dog-headed  man.  There  is  no 
a  priori  improbability  in  this:  the  Egyptians 
worshipped  the  dog.  Some  indications  of  the 
worship  of  the  dog  have  been  found  in  Syria,  a 
coloasal  figure  of  a  doe  having  formerly  existed 
between  Borytus  and  fripolis.  It  is  still  more 
to  the  point  to  observe  Uiat  on  one  of  the  slabs 
found  at  Khorsabad,  and  represented  bv  Botta 
(pi.  141 ),  we  have  the  front  of  a  temple  depicted 
with  an  animal  near  the  entrance,  which  can  be 
nothing  else  than  a  bitch  suckling  a  pnppji 
the  head  of  the  animal  having,  however,  dis- 
appeared. According  to  another  equally  unsat- 
isfactory theory,  Nibhaz  is  identified  with  the 
god  of  the  nether  world  of  the  Sabian  worship. 

Nlb'shan,  one  of  the  six  cities  of  Judah 
( Joih.  XV.  62)  which  were  in  the  district  of  the 
Mid  bar  (A.  V.  "wilderness").  Under  the 
name  of  Nempsau  or  Nebsan,  it  is  mentioned 
by  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  but  with  no  attempt 
to  fix  its  position. 

Nloa^nor,  the  son  of  Patroclus  (2  Mace. 
Tiii.  9),  a  general  who  was  encased  in  the  Jew- 
ish wars  under  Antiochus  Epiphanes  and  Do- 
motrius  I.  He  took  part  in  the  first  expedition 
of  Lysias,  b.g.  166  (I  Mace  iii.  38),  and  was 
defeated  with  his  fellow-commander  at  Emmaus 
(I  Mace  iv. ;  cf.  2  Mace.  viii.  9  ft.).  After  the 
detith  of  Antiochus  Eupator  and  Lysias,  he 
stood  high  in  the  favor  of  Demetrius  (I  Maoc. 
vii.  26),  who  appointed  him  governor  of  Jud»a 
(2  BiCaoc.  xiv.  12),  a  command  which  he  readi- 
ly undertook  as  one  "  who  bare  deadly  hate 
unto  Israel"  (1  Mace.  vii.  26).  At  first  he 
seems  to  have  endeavored  to  win  the  confidence 
of  Judas ;  but  when  his  treacherous  designs 
were  discovered  he  had  recourse  to  violence. 
A  battle  took  place  at  Capharsalama,  which 
was  indecisive  in  its  results ;  but  shortly  after 
Judus  met  him  at  Adasa  (b.o.  161 ),  and  he  fell 
"  first  in  the  battle."  A  general  rout  followed ; 
and  the  13th  of  Adar,  on  which  the  engagement 
took  place,  "  the  day  before  Mardocheus^  day," 
was  ordained  to  be  kept  forever  as  a  festival 
(1  Mace.  vii.  49;  2  Mace.  xv.  36).  There  are 
some  discrepancies  between  the  narratives  in 
the  two  books  of  Maccabees  as  to  Nicanor.  In- 
ternal evidence  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  1  Mace 
—  2.  One  of  the  first  seven  deacons  (Acts 
▼i.  5).    Ap. 

ITlCOde^muay  a  Pharisee,  a  ruler  of  the 
Jews,  and  teacher  of  Israel  (John  iii.  1,  10), 
whose  secret  visit  to  our  Lord  was  the  occasion 
of  the  discourse  recorded  only  by  St.  John. 
Tlie  high  station  of  Nicodemus  as  a  member 
of   the  Jewish  Sanhedrim,  and   the  avowed 
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aoom  under  which  the  rulers  toncealed  theit 
inward  conviction  (John  iii.  2)  that  Jesus  was 
a  teacher  sent  from  God,  are  sufiicient  to  ac- 
count for  the  secrecy  of  the  interview. '  A  con- 
stitutional timidity  is  discernible  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  inquiring  Pharisee.  Thus  the  few 
words  which  he  interposed  against  the  rash 
injustice  of  his  ooUeaeues  are  cautiously  rested 
on  a  general  principle  (John  vii.  50),  and  be- 
tray no  indication  of  his  faith  in  the  Galilean 
whom  his  sect  despised.  And  even  when  the 
power  of  Christ's  love,  manifested  on  the  cross, 
nad  made  the  most  timid  disciples  bold,  Nico- 
demus does  not  come  forward  with  his  splendid 
gifts  of  affection  until  the  example  had  been 
set  by  one  of  his  own  rank,  and  wealth,  and 
station  in  society  (xix.  39).  In  these  three 
notices  of  Nicodemus,  a  noble  candor  and  a 
simple  love  of  truth  shine  out  in  the  midst  of 
hesitation,  and  fear  of  man.  We  can  therefore 
easily  believe  the  tradition,  that  after  the  resur- 
rection he  became  a  professed  disciple  of  Christ, 
and  received  baptism  at  the  hands  of  Peter  and 
John.  All  the  rest  that  is  recorded  of  him  is 
hiehlv  uncertain.  If  the  Nicodemus  of  St. 
John  s  Gospel  be  identical  with  the  Nicodemus 
Bon  Gorion  of  the  Talmud,  he  must  have  lived 
till  the  fidl  of  Jerusalem,  which  is  not  impossi- 
ble, since  the  term  yipi>fv,  in  John  iii.  4, 
may  not  be  intended  to  apply  to  Nicodemus 
himself. 

Nioolaltans.  The  question  how  far  the 
sect  that  is  mentioned  by  this  name  in  Rev.  ii. 
6,  15,  was  connected  with  the  Nicolas  of  Acts 
vi.  5,  and  the  traditions  that  have  gathered 
round  his  name,  will  be  discussed  below.  It 
will  here  be  considered  how  far  we  can  get  at 
any  distinct  notion  of  what  the  sect  itself  was, 
and  in  what  relation  it  stood  to  the  life  of  the 
apostolic  age.  It  has  been  suggested  as  one 
step  towards  this  result  that  the  name  before 
us  was  symbolic  rather  than  historical.  The 
Greek  NmoXooc  is,  it  has  been  said,  an  approxi- 
mate equivalent  to  the  Hebrew  Balaam,  the 
lord,  or,  according  to  another  derivation,  the 
devourer,  of  the  people.  If  we  accept  this 
explanation,  we  have  to  deal  with  one  sect  in- 
stead of  two.  We  are  now  in  a  position  to 
form  a  clearer  judgment  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  sect.  It  comes  before  us  as  presenting 
the  ultimate  phase  of  a  great  controversy  which 
threatened  at  one  time  to  destroy  the  unity  of 
the  Church,  and  afterwards  to  taint  its  purity. 
The  controversy  itself  was  inevitable  as  soon 
as  the  Gentiles  were  admitted  in  any  laige 
numbers  into  the  Church  of  Christ.  Were 
the  new  converts  to  be  brought  into  subjection 
to  the  whole  Mosaic  law?  The  a^stles  and 
elders  at  Jerusalem  met  the  question  calmly 
and  wisely.  The  burden  of  the  Law  was  not 
to  be  imposed  on  the  Gentile  disciples.  They 
were  to  abstain,  among  other  tnings,  firom 
'*  meats  offered  to  idols "  and  from  **  fornica- 
tion "  (Acts  XV.  20,  29) ;  and  this  decree  was 
welcomed  as  the  great  charter  of  the  Church's 
fireedom.  Strange  as  the  close  union  of  the 
moral  and  the  positive  commands  may  seem 
to  us,  it  did  not  seem  so  to  the  synod  at  Jeru- 
salem. The  two  sins  were  verv  closely  allied, 
often  even  in  the  closest  proximity  of  time  and 
place.    The  messages  to  the  Chnrches  of  Asia, 
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and  the  later  apostolic  epistles  (2  Peter  and 
Jude),  indicate  that  the  two  evils  appeared  at 
that  period  also  in  close  alliance.  Tne  teachers 
of  the  Church  branded  them  with  a  name  which 
expressed  their  true  character.  The  men  who 
dia  and  taaght  such  things  were  followers  of 
Balaam  (2  Pet.  ii.  15;  Jude  11).  They,  like 
the  false  prophet  of  Pethor,  united  brave  words 
with  evil  deeds.  In  a  time  of  persecution, 
wlien  the  eating  or  not  euting  of  tnings  sacri- 
ficed to  idols  was  more  than  ever  a  crucial  test 
of  faithfulness,  thev  persuaded  men  more  than 
ever  that  it  was  a  thing  indifierent  (Rev.  ii.  13, 
14).  This  was  bad  enough ;  but  there  was  a 
yet  worse  evil.  Mingling  Uiemselves  in  the 
orgies  of  idolatrous  feasts,  they  brought  the 
impurities  of  those  feasts  into  the  meetings  of 
the  Christian  Church.  And  all  this  was  done, 
it  must  be  remembered,  not  simply  as  an  indul- 
gence of  appetite,  but  as  part  or  a  system,  sup- 
ported by  a  "doctrine,"  accompanied  by  the 
Doast  of  a  prophetic  illumination  (2  Pet.  li.  1). 
These  were  the  characteristics  of  the  followers 
of  Balaam,  and,  worthless  as  most  of  the  tra- 
ditions about  Nicolas  may  be,  they  point  to  the 
same  distinctive  evils.  It  confirms  the  view 
which  has  been  taken  of  their  character  to  find 
that  stress  is  laid  in  the  first  instance  on  the 
"deeds"  of  die  Nicolaitans.  To  hate  those 
deeds  is  a  si^n  of  life  in  a  Church  that  other- 
wise is  weak  and  faithless  (Rev.  ii.  6).  To 
tolerate  them  is  well-nigh  to  forfeit  the  glory 
of  having  been  faithful  under  persecution  (Rev. 
ii.  14,  15). 

Nicholas  (Acts  vi.  5),  a  native  of  Antioch, 
and  a  proselyte  to  the  Jewish  faith.  When 
the  Church  was  still  confined  to  Jerusalem,  he 
bcc^ime  a  convert ;  and  being  a  man  of  honest 
report,  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  wisdom, 
he  was  chosen  by  the  whole  multitude  of  the 
disciples  to  be  one  of  the  first  seven  deacons, 
and  tie  was  ordained  by  the  apostles,  a.d.  33. 
A  sect  of  Nicolaitans  is  mentioned  in  Rev.  ii. 
6,  1 5  ;  and  it  has  been  questioned  whether  this 
Nicolas  was  connected  with  them,  and  if  so, 
how  closely.  The  Nicolaitans  themselves,  at 
least  as  early  as  the  time  of  Irenseus,  claimed 
him  as  their  founder.  Epiphatiius,  an  inaccu- 
rate writer,  relates  some  details  of  the  lif^  of 
Nicolas  the  deacon,  and  describes  him  as  gradu- 
ally sinking  into  the  grossest  impurity,  and 
becoming  the  originator  of  the  Nicolaitans  and 
other  immoral  sects.  The  same  account  is 
believed,  at  least  to  some  extent,  by  Jerome 
and  other  writers  in  the  4th  century ;  but  it  is 
irreconcilable  with  the  traditionary  account  of 
the  character  of  Nicolas  given  by  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  an  earlier  and  more  aiscriminating 
writer  than  Epiphanius.  He  states  that  Nicolas 
led  a  chaste  life,  and  brought  up  his  children  in 
purity ;  that  on  a  certain  occasion,  having  been 
sharply  reproved  by  the  apostles  as  a  jealous 
husband,  he  repelled  the  charge  by  offering  to 
allow  his  wife  to  become  the  wife  of  any  other 
person ;  and  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  re- 
peating a  saying  which  is  ascribed  to  the 
apostle  Matthias  also,  —  that  it  is  our  duty  to 
fight  against  the  flesh  and  to  abuse  it.  His 
words  were  perversely  interpreted  by  the  Nico- 
laitans as  authority  for  their  immoral  practices. 
Theodoret,  in  his  account  of  the  sect,  repeats  the 


for^ine  statement  of  Clement,  and  char^ 
the  Nicolaitans  with  false  dealing  in  bonowing 
the  name  of  the  deacon.  TiUemont  concludes 
that,  if  not  the  actual  founder,  he  was  so  un- 
fortunate as  to  give  occasion  to  the  formation 
of  the  sect.  Neander  held  that  some  other 
Nicolas  was  the  founder. 

Nicop^Olis  is  mentioned  in  Tit  iii.  12,  as 
the  place  where,  at  the  time  of  writing  the 
Epistle,  St  Paul  was  intending  to  pan  the 
coming  winter,  and  where  he  wished  Titos  to 
meet  him.  Nothing  is  to  be  found  in  the  Epis- 
tle itself  to  determine  which  Nioo|K>1i8  is  here 
intended.  There  were  cities  of  this  name  in 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe.  One  Nioopolis  was 
in  Thrace,  near  the  borders  of  Macedonia. 
The  subscription  (which,  however,  is  of  no 
authority)  fixes  on  this  place,  calling  it  the 
Macedonian  Nicopolis.  Another  Nicopolis  was 
in  Cilicia ;  and  Schrader  pronounces  for  this ; 
but  this  opinion  is  connected  with  a  peculiar 
theory  regarding  the  apostle's  journeys.  We 
have  little  doubt  that  Jerome's  view  is  correct, 
and  that  the  Pauline  Nicopolis  was  the  cele- 
brated city  of  Epirus.  This  city  (the  "  City  of 
Victory  '^  was  built  by  Amnistus  in  meinocy 
of  the  battle  of  Actium.  Nicopolis  was  on  a 
peninsula  to  the  west  of  the  Bay  of  Actium,  in 
a  low  and  unhealthy  situation,  and  it  ia  now  a 
venr  desolate  place. 

^i'^ger  is  the  additional  or  distinctive  name 
given  to  the  Symeon  who  was  one  of  the  teach- 
ers and  prophets  in  the  Church  at  Antioch 
(Acts  xiii.  1).  He  is  not  known  except  in 
that  passage. 

Night.  The  period  of  darkness,  from  sun- 
set to  sunrise,  including  the  momins;  and  even- 
ing twilight,  was  known  to  the  Hebrews  by 
the  term  layil,  or  lauitah.  It  is  opposed  to 
"  day,"  the  period  of  light  f  Gen.  i.  5).  Follow- 
ing the  Oriental  sunset  is  the  brief  evening  twi- 
light {nesheph^  Job  xxiv.  15, rendered  "night" 
in  Is.  V.  11,  xxi.  4,  lix.  10),  when  the  stars  ap- 
peared (Job  iii.  9).  This  is  also  called  "  even- 
ing" Cereb,  Prov.  vii.  9,  rendered  "night" 
in  Gen.  xlix.  27,  Job  vii.  4);  but  the  term 
which  especially  denotes  the  evening  twilight 
is  aldtdh  (Gen.  xv.  17,  A.  V.  "  dark  p'  Ex,  xii 
6,  7,  12).  This  period  of  the  day  must  also  be 
toat  which  is  described  as  "  night "  when  Boas 
winnoweo  «iis  barley  in  the  evening  breese 
(Ruth  iii.  2).  The  ume  of  midnight  (Ruth  iu. 
7  ;  Ex.  xi.  4)  or  greatest  daruiess  is  called  in 
Prov.  vii.  9  "the  pupil  of  night*'  ^A.  V. 
"  black  night  ").  The  morning  twilight  is 
denoted  by  the  same  term,  neskenh,  as  the  even- 
ing twilight,  and  is  unmistakaDly  intended  in 
1  Sam.  xxxi.  12 ;  Job  vii.  4 ;  Ps.  cxix.  147 ; 
possiblv  also  in  Is.  v.  11. 

Night-Hawk  (Heb.  tachmSs).  Bochart 
has  endeavored  to  prove  that  the  Hebrew  word, 
which  occurs  only  (Lev.  xi.  16;  Deut  xiv.  15) 
amongst  the  list  of  unclean  birds,  denotes  the 
"  male  ostrich."  The  etymology  of  the  word 
points  to  some  bird  of  prey,  though  there  is 
great  uncertainty  as  to  the  particular  species 
indicated.  The  LXX.,  Vulg.,  and  perhaps  On- 
kelos,  understand  some  kind  of  **  owl ; "  most 
of  the  Jewish  doctors  indefinitely  render  the 
word  "  a  rapacious  bird."  Michaelis  believet 
some  kind  of  swallow  {Hinmio)  is  intended. 
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The  rendering  of  the  A.  V.  rests  on  no  author- 
ity. As  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  are  agreed  that 
tachmds  denotes  some  kind  of  owl,  we  believe  it 
is  safer  to  follow  these  versions  than  modem 
commentators.  The  Greek  yXab^  is  used  hy 
Aristotle  for  some  common  species  of  owl,  in 
all  probability  for  the  Strixflammm  (white  owl) 
or  the  Syrruum  stridula  (tawny  owl).  It  is 
probable  that  tadiinds  may  denote  the  Strix 
Jlaminea  or  the  Athene  meridionalis,  which  is 
extremely  common  in  Palestine  and  Egypt 

Nile.  1 .  Names  of  the  Nile, — The  Hebrew 
names  of  the  Nile,  excepting  one  that  is  of 
ancient  Egjrptian  origin,  all  distinguish  it  from 
other  rivers.  They  are  SkuMr,  "  the  black/' 
a  name  ]ierhaps  of  the  same  sense  as  Nile ; 
Ye&Tf  "the  river,"  a  word  originally  Egyptian ; 
"  the  river  of  Egypt ;  "  "  the  Nachal  of 
Eevpt ; "  and  "  the  rivers  of  Cush,"  or 
"Etniopia."  It  must  be  observed  that  the 
word  Nile  nowhere  occurs  in  the  A.  V.  (a.) 
ShUMr,  "  the  black."  The  idea  of  blackness 
conveved  by  this  word  has,  as  we  should  expect 
in  Hebrew,  a  wide  sense.  It  seems,  however, 
to  be  indicative  of  a  very  dark  color.  That  the 
Nile  is  meant  by  Shihor  is  evident  from  its 
mention  as  equivalent  to  Ye^, "  the  river,"  and 
as  a  great  nver  (Is.  xxiii.  3) ;  from  its  beins 

Eat  as  the  western  boundary  of  the  Promised 
land  (Josh.  xiii.  S ;  1  Chr.  xiii.  5),  instead  of 
"the  river  of  Egypt"  (Gen.  xv.  18);  and 
from  its  being  spoken  of  as  the  great  stream 
of  Egypt,  just  as  the  Euphrates  was  of  Assyria 
(Jer.  n.  18).  If,  but  this  is  by  no  means  cer- 
tain, the  name  Nile  be  really  indicative  of  the 
color  of  the  river,  it  must  be  compared  with 
the  Sanskrit  Niiak,  **  blue  "  especially,  proba- 
bly "  dark  blue,"  also  even  "  black,"  and  must 
be  considered  to  be  the  Indo-European  equiva- 
lent of  Shihor.  (b.)  Ye6r  is  the  same  as  the 
ancient  Egyptian  ATUR,  ATJR,  and  the  Cop- 
tic eiero  or  laro.  Yedr,  in  the  singular,  is  used 
of  the  Nile  alone,  excepting  in  a  passage  in 
Daniel  (xii.  5,  6,  7),  where  another  river,  per- 
haps the  Tigris  (comp.  x.  4),  is  intended  by  it 
In  the  plural,  this  name  is  applied  to  the 
branches  and  canals  of  the  Nile  (Ps.  Ixxviii. 
44 ;  Ezek.  xxix.  3,  seqq.,  xxx.  12) ;  but  it  is 
also  used  of  streams  or  channels,  in  a  general 
sense,  when  no  particular  ones  are  indicated 
(see  Is.  xxxiii.  21  ;  Job  xxviii.  10).  It  is  thus 
evident  that  this  name  specially  designates  the 
Nile,  (c.)  "The  river  of  Egypt"  (Gen.  xv. 
18).  (rf.)  "The  Nachal  of  Egypt"  has  gen- 
erally been  understood  to  mean  "  the  torrent" 
or  "  brook  of  Egvpt,"  and  to  desi^ate  a  des- 
ert stream  at  Rhmocorura,  now  El-'Areesh, 
on  the  eastern  border.  This  name  must  sig- 
nify the  Nile,  for  it  occurs  in  cases  parallel  to 
those  where  Shihor  is  employed  (Num.  xxxiv. 
5 ;  Josh.  XV.  4,  47  -,  I  K.  viii.  65 ;  2  K.  xxiv.  7 ; 
Is.  xxvii.  12),  both  designating  the  easternmost 
or  Pelnsiac  branch  of  the  river  as  the  border  of 
the  Philistine  territory,  where  the  Egyptians 

gually  put  the  border  of  their  country  towards 
inaan  or  Kanana  (Canaan).  It  remains  for 
us  to  decide  whether  the  name  signify  the 
"  brook  of  Egypt,"  or  whether  Nachal  be  a 
Hebrew  form  of  Nile.  The  Hebrew  word  na- 
chal might  have  been  adopted  as  very  similar  in 
sound  to  an  ori^>4l  pro^^r  name,    (e.)  "  The 


rivers  of  Cush "  are  alone  mentioned  in  the 
extremelv  difficult  prophecy  contained  in  Is. 
xviii.  'From,  the  use  of  the  plural,  we  must 
suppose  them  to  be  the  confluents  or  tributaries 
of  the  Nile.  With  the  ancient  Egyptians,  the 
river  was  sacred,  and  had,  besides  its  ordinary 
name  already  given,  a  sacred  name,  under  which 
it  was  worshipped,  hapee,  or  hapbe-mu,  "  the 
abyss,"  or  "  tne  abyss  of  waters,"  or  "  the  hid- 
den." Correspon(ung  to  the  two  regions  of 
Egypt,  the  Upper  Country  and  the  Lower, 
the  Nile  was  called  hapee-res,  "  the  Southern 
Nile,"  and  hapee  -  meheet,  "the  Northern 
Nile,"  the  former  name  applying  to  the  river 
in  Nubia  as  well  as  in  Upper  Egypt  The  god 
Nilus  was  one  of  the  lesser  divinities.  —  2. 
DeBoription  of  the  Niie.  —  We  cannot  as  yet 
determine  tne  length  of  the  Kile,  although 
recent  discoveries  have  narrowed  the  question. 
There  is  scarcely  a  doubt  that  its  laigest  con- 
fluent is  fed  by  the  great  lakes  on  and  south 
of  the  equator.  It  has  been  traced  upwards  for 
about  twenty-seven  hundred  miles,  measured 
by  its  course,  not  in  a  direct  line,  and  its  extent 
is  probably  upwards  of  a  thousand  miles  more, 
making  it  longer  than  even  the  Mississippi,  and 
the  longest  of  rivers.  To  trace  it  downwards, 
we  must  flrst  go  to  equatorial  Africa,  the  mys- 
terious half- explored  home  of  the  negroes, 
where  animal  and  vegetable  life  flourishes 
around  and  in  the  vast  swamp-land  that 
waters  the  chief  part  of  the  continent  Here 
are  two  great  shallow  lakes,  one  nearer  to  the 
coast  than  the  other.  From  the  more  eastern 
(the  Ukerewe,  which  is  on  the  equator),  a  chief 
tributarv  of  the  White  Nile  probably  takes  its 
rise,  and  the  more  western  (the  Ujeeiee)  may 
feed  another  tributary.  Captain  Speke  {Jour- 
nal, p.  610)  concludes  that  '^the  White  River, 
which  issues  from  the  N'yanza  at  the  Ripon 
Falls,  is  the  true  or  parent  Nile." 

Great,  however,  as  is  the  body  of  water  of 
this  the  longer  of  the  two  chief  confluents,  it  is 
the  shorter  (the  Bahr  el-Azrak,  or  Blue  River) 
which  brings  down  the  alluvial  soil  that  makes 
the  Nile  tlie  great  fertilizer  of  Egypt  and  Nubia. 
The  Bahr  el-Azrak  rises  in  the  mountains  of 
Abyssinia.  The  two  streams  form  a  junction 
at  Khartooro,  now  the  seat  of  government  of 
Sood^n,  or  the  Black  Country  under  Egyptian 
rule.  Farther  to  the  north,  another  great  river, 
the  Athaca,  rising,  like  the  Bahr  el-Azrak,  in 
Abyssinia,  falls  into  the  main  stream,  which, 
for  the  remainder  of  its  course,  does  not  receive 
one  tributary  more.  Throughout  the  rest  of 
the  valley,  the  Nile  does  not  greatly  vary,  ex- 
cepting that,  in  Lower  Nubia,  through  the  fell 
of  its  level  by  the  giving  way  of  a  barrier  in 
ancient  times,  it  does  not  inundate  the  valley 
on  either  hand.  From  time  to  time,  its  course 
is  impeded  by  cataracts  or  rapids,  sometimes 
extending  many  miles,  until,  at  the  First  Cata- 
ract, the  boundary  of  Egypt,  it  surmounts  the 
last  obstacle.  After  a  course  of  about  550  miles, 
at  a  short  distance  below  Cairo  and  the  Pyra- 
mids, the  river  parts  into  two  great  branches, 
which  water  tne  Delta,  nearly  forming  its 
boundaries  to  the  east  and  west,  and  flowing 
into  the  shallow  Mediterranean.  The  great 
annual  phenomenon  of  the  Nile  is  the  inunda> 
tion,  the  feilure  of  which  produces  a  famine ; 
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for  Egypt  is  Tirtnallj  without  rain  (see  Zech. 
xiv.  17, 18).  At  Khartoom,  the  increase  of  the 
river  is  observed  early  in  April ;  but  in  Egypt 
the  first  signs  of  rising  occur  about  the  sum- 
mer solstice,  and  generally  the  regular  increase 
does  not  begin  nnm  some  days  after,  the  inun- 
dation commencing  about  two  months  after  the 
solstice.  The  river  then  pours,  through  canals 
and  cuttings  in  the  bank,  which  are  a  little 
higher  than  the  rest  of  the  soil,  over  the  valley, 
which  it  covers  with  sheets  of  water.  It  attains 
to  its  greatest  height  about,  or  not  long  after, 
the  autumnal  equmox,  and  then,  falling  more 
slowly  than  it  had  risen,  sinks  to  its  lowest 
point  at  the  end  of  nine  months,  there  remain- 
ing stationary  for  a  few  days  before  it  again 
begins  to  rise.  The  inundations  are  very  vari- 
ous, and,  when  they  are  but  a  few  feet  deficient 
or  excessive,  cause  ^reat  damage  and  distress. 
The  Nile  in  Egypt  is  always  charged  with  allu- 
vium, especially  during  the  inundation ;  but 
the  annual  deposit,  excepting  under  extraordi- 
nary circumstances,  is  ver^r  small  in  comparison 
with  what  would  be  conjectured  by  any  one 
unacquainted  with  subjects  of  this  nature.  In- 
quirers have  come  to  dificrent  results  as  to  the 
rate;  but  the  discrepancy  does  not  generally 
exceed  an  inch  in  a  century.  The  ordinary 
average  increase  of  the  soil  in  Egypt  is  about 
four  inches  and  a  half  in  a  century.  The  cul- 
tivable soil  of  Egypt  is  wholly  the  deposit  of 
the  Nile ;  but  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  cal- 
culate, from  its  present  depth,  when  the  river 
first  began  to  flow  in  the  rocky  bed  now  so 
deeply  covered  with  the  rich  alluvium.  In 
Upper  Egypt,  the  Nile  is  a  very  broad  stream, 
flowing  rapidly  between  high,  steep  mud-banks ; 
scarped  by  the  constant  rush  of  the  water, 
which  from  time  to  time  washes  portions  away ; 
and  stratifled  by  the  regular  deposit.  On  either 
side  rise  the  bare  yellow  mountains,  usually  a 
few  hundred  feet  high,  rarely  a  thousand,  look- 
ing fh>m  the  river  like  cliro.  Frequently  the 
mountain  on  either  side  approaches  the  river 
in  a  rounded  promontory.  Karely  both  moun- 
tains confine  the  river  in  a  narrow  bed,  rising 
steeply  on  either  side  from  a  deep  rock-cut 
channel  through  which  the  water  pours  with  a 
rapid  current.  In  Lower  Egypt,  tne  chief  dif- 
ferences are,  that  the  view  is  spread  out  in  one 
rich  plain,  only  bounded  on  the  east  and  west 
by  the  desert,  of  which  the  edge  is, low  and 
sandy,  unlike  the  mountains  above,  though 
essentially  the  same,  and  that  the  two  branches 
of  the  river  are  narrower  than  the  undivided 
stream.  On  either  bank,  during  Low  Nile, 
extend  fields  of  com  and  barley,  and  near  the 
river-side  stretch  long  groves  of  palm-trees. 
The  villages  rise  from  the  level  plain,  standing 
upon  mounds,  often  ancient  sites,  and  sur- 
rounded by  palm-groves ;  and  yet  higher  dark- 
brown  mounds  mark  where  of  old  strod  towns, 
with  which  often  "  their  memorial  is  perished  ** 
(Ps.  ix.  6). 

The  banks  of  the  river  are  enlivened  by  the 
women  who  come  down  to  draw  water,  and,  like 
Pharaoh's  daughter,  to  bathe,  and  the  herds  of 
kine  and  bufi'^oes  which  are  driven  down  to 
drink  and  wash,  or  to  graze  on  the  grass  of  the 
swamps,  like  the  good  kine  that  Pharaoh  saw 
in  his  dream  as  "  he  stood  by  the  river,"  which 


were  "  coming  up  out  of  the  river,"  and  "  fed 
in  the  marsh-grass ''  (Gen.  xli.  1,2).  The  river 
iteelf  abounds  in  fish,  which  anciently  lumied 
a  chief  means  of  sustenance  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country.  The  Israelites  in  the  desert 
looked  back  with  regret  to  the  fish  of  Egypt : 
"  We  remember  the  fish,  which  we  Jid  eat  in 
Egypt  freely"  (Num.  xi.  5).  In  the  lliehais, 
crocodiles  are  found,  and  during  Low  Kile  tbev 
may  be  seen  basking  in  the  sun  upon  the  s«nd> 
banks.  The  crocodile  is  constantly  spoken  of 
in  the  Bible  as  the  emblem  of  Ph'araoh,  espe- 
cially in  the  prophecies  of  Kzekiel.  The  great 
difference  between  the  Nile  of  Egypt  in  the 
present  day  and  in  ancient  tiroes  is  caused  by 
the  failure  of  some  of  its  branches,  and  the 
ceasing  of  some  of  its  chief  vegetable  products ; 
and  the  chief  change  in  the  aspect  of  the  cul- 
tivable land,  as  dependent  on  the  Nile,  is  the 
result  of  the  ruin  of  the  fish-pools  and  their 
conduits,  and  the  consequent  decline  of  the 
fisheries.  The  river  was  famous  for  its  seven 
branches;  and,  under  the  Roman  dominion, 
eleven  were  counted,  of  which,  however,  there 
were  but  seven  principal  ones.  Herodotus 
notices  that  there  were  seven,  of  which  he  says 
that  two,  the  present  Damictta  and  Kosctta 
branches,  were  originally  artificial,  and  he  therc^ 
fore  speaks  of  "the  five  mouths"  (ii.  10). 
Now,  as  for  a  long  period  past,  there  are  no 
navigable  and  uno^tructed  branches  bnt  these 
two  that  Herodotus  distinguishes  as  in  or^n 
works  of  man.  The  monuments  and  the  nar- 
ratives of  ancient  writcre  show  us  in  the  Nfle 
of  Egypt  in  old  times  a  stream  bordered  by 
flags  and  reeds,  the  covert  of  abundant  wild- 
fowl, and  bearing  on  its  waters  the  fragrant 
flowers  of  the  various-colored  lotus.  Now  in 
Egypt  scarcely  any  reeds  or  water-plants  — 
the  famous  papyrus  being  nearly  if  not  quite 
extinct,  and  the  lotus  almost  unknown  —  are  to 
be  seen,  excepting  in  the  marehes  near  the 
Mediterranean.  Of  old,  the  ereat  river  must 
have  shown  a  more  fair  and  busy  scene  than 
now.  Boats  of  many  kinds  were  ever  passing 
along  it,  by  the  painted  walls  of  temples,  and 
the  gardens  that  extended  around  the  light  sum- 
mer pavilions,  from  the  pleasure-gallejr,  with 
one  great  square  sail,  white,  or  with  variegated 
pattern,  and  many  oars,  to  the  little  papyras 
skiff,  dancing  on  the  water,  and  carrying  the 
seekers  of  pleasure  where  they  could  shoot  with 
arrows,  or  knock  down  with  the  throw-stick, 
the  wild-fowl  that  abounded  among  ihe  reeds, 
or  engage  in  the  dangerous  chase  of  the  hip- 
popotamus or  the  crocodile.  The  Nile  is  con- 
stantly before  us  in  the  history  of  Israel  in 
Egypt  Into  it  the  male  children  were  cast ; 
in  It,  or  rather  in  some  canal  or  pool,  was  the 
ark  of  Moses  put,  and  found  by  Pharaoh's 
daughter  when  she  went  down  to  bathe.  When 
liie  plagues  were  sent,  the  sacred  river,— s 
main  support  of  the  people, — and  its  waten 
everywhere,  were  turned  into  blood. 

Utim'rtihf  a  place  mentioned  by  this  name 
in  Num.  xxxii.  3  only,  among  those  which 
formed  the  districts  of  the  "  land  of  Jaxer  and 
the  land  of  Gilead."  If  it  is  the  same  as  Bcth- 
NiMRAH  (ver.  36),  it  belonged  to  the  tribe 
of  Gad.  By  Eusebins,  however,  it  is  cited  mm 
a  "  city  of  Kenben  in  Gilead."    A  wady  and  a 
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town,  both  called  Nimreh,  have  been  met  with 
in  Bdhenuf«k,  east  of  the  Lejah^  and  five  miles 
north-west  of  Kwuueat,  On  the  other  hand,  the 
name  of  Nimrin  is  said  to  be  attached  to  a  water- 
course and  a  site  of  ruins  in  the  Jordan  Valley, 
a  couple  of  miles  east  of  the  river,  at  the  em- 
bouchure of  the  Wadif  Shoaib,  It  must  be  left 
to  future  explorers  to  ascertain  which  (if  either) 
of  the  places  so  named  is  the  Nimrah  in  qnes- 
titm. 

Nixn'rim,  the  Waters  of,  a  stream  or 

brook  within  the  country  of  Moab,  which  is 
mentioned  in  the  denunciations  of  that  nation 
ottered,  or  (] noted,  by  Isaiah  (xv.  6)  and  Jere- 
miah (xlviii.  34).  We  should  perhaps  look  for 
the  site  of  Nimrim  in  Moab  proper,  i.e.  on  the 
south-eastern  shoulder  of  the  thad  Sea.  A 
name  resembling?  Nimrim  still  exists  in  the 
Wadffen-^emeirah  and  Burj  en-Nemeiraht  which 
are  situated  on  the  beach,  about  half  way  be- 
tween the  southern  extremity  and  the  prom- 
ontory of  el-Lisaan,  Eusebius  places  it  north 
o''  Soora,  i.e.  Zoar.  How  far  the  situation  of 
en  Nemeirok  corresponds  with  the  statement 
of  Eusebius  cannot  be  known  until  that  of  Zoar 
18  Ascertained. 

If  im'rod,  a  son  of  Cush  and  grandson  of 
Ham.  The  events  of  his  life  are  recorded  in  a 
passage  (Gen.  x.  8  ff.)  which,  from  the  concise- 
ness of  its  language,  is  involved  in  considerable 
uncertainty,  we  may  notice,  in  the  first  place, 
the  terms  in  vcr.  8,  9,  rendered  in  the  A.  V. 
'* mighty"  and  ''mighty  hunter  before  the 
Loni."  The  idea  of  any  moral  qualities  being 
conveyed  by  these  expressions  may  be  at  once 
rejected.  They  may  be  regarded  as  betoken- 
ing personal  prowess  with  the  accessory  notion 
of  ^gantic  stature.  It  is  somewhat  doubtful 
whether  the  prowess  of  Nimrod  rested  on  his 
achievements  as  a  hunter  or  as  a  conqueror. 
The  literal  rendering  o'  the  Hebrew  Avords 
would  undoubtedly  apply  to  the  former ;  but 
thoY  may  be  regarded  as  a  translation  of  a  pro- 
vcrotal  expression  originally  current  in  the 
land  of  Nimrod,  where  the  terms  significant  of 
**  hunter  "  and  '*  hunting  "  appear  to  have  been 
applied  to  the  forays  of  the  sovereigns  against 
the  sum>unding  nations.  But  the  context  cer- 
tainly favors  the  special  application  of  the  term 
to  the  case  of  conquest.  The  next  point  to  bo  no- 
ticed is  the  expression  in  ver.  10,  "  The  begin- 
ning of  his  kingilom,"  taken  in  connection  with 
the  commencement  of  ver.  1 1,  which  admits  of 
the  double  sense :  "  Out  of  that  land  went  forth 
Asshur/'  as  in  the  text  of  the  A.  V. ;  and  *'out 
•of  that  land  he  went  forth  to  Assyria,"  as  in 
the  margin.  These  two  passages  mutually  re- 
act on  each  other ;  for  if  the  words  **  beginning 
of  his  kingdom  "  mean,  as  we  believe  to  be  the 
c:ise,  "  his  fiti  kingdom,"  or,  as  Qesenius  ren- 
•dcrs  it,  **  the  territory  of  which  it  was  at  first 
composed,"  then  the  expression  implies  a  sub* 
sequent  extension  of  his  kingdom;  in  other 
words,  that  "  he  went  forth  to  Assyria."  If, 
however,  the  sense  of  ver.  11  be,  "  out  of  that 
land  went  forth  Asshnr,"  then  no  other  sense 
can  be  given  to  ver.  10  than  that  "  the  capital 
of  his  Kingdom  was  Babylon,"  though  the  ex- 
pression must  be  equallv  applied  to  the  towns 
subsequently  mentioned.  This  rendering  ap- 
pears untenable  in  ail  respects,  and  the  expres- 


sion may  therefore  be  cited  iu  support  of  tli8 
marginal  rendering  of  ver.  11.  With  r^ard  to 
the  latter  passage,  either  sense  is  permissible  in 
point  of  grammatical  construction.  Authori- 
ties, both  ancient  and  modem,  are  divided  on 
tlie  subject ;  but  the  most  wei^htv  names  of 
modem  times  support  the  mai^nnal  rendering, 
as  it  seems  best  to  accord  with  historical  truth. 

The  chief  events  in  the  life  of  Nimrod,  then, 
are  (1)  that  he  was  a  Cushite;  (2)  that  he  es- 
tablished an  empire  in  Shinar  (the  classical 
Babylonia),  the  cnief  towns  being  Babel,  Ercch, 
Aocad,  and  Calneh ;  and  (3)  that  he  extended 
this  empire  northwards  along  the  course  of  the 
Tigris  over  Assyria,  where  he  founded  a  sec- 
ond group  of  capitals,  Nineveh,  Ri'hoboth,  Ca- 
leb, and  Kesen.  These  events  cr.  nnespond  to 
and  may  be  held  to  represent  the  silient  histor- 
ical facts  connected  with  the  earliest  stages  of 
the  great  Babylonian  Empire.  1 .  In  tlra  first 
place,  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  the  race 
that  first  held  sway  in  the  lower  Babylonian 
plain  was  of  Cushite  or  Hamitic  extraction. 
The  name  Cush  itself  was  preserved  in  Baby- 
lonia and  the  aiHaoent  countries  under  the 
forms  of  Cossssi,  Cissia,  Cuthah,  and  Susiana 
or  ChuztMlan,  The  earliest  written  language 
of  Babylonia,  as  known  to  us  from  existing  in- 
scriptions, bean  a  strong  resemblance  to  that 
of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia.  Even  the  name  Nim- 
rod appears  in  the  list  of  the  Egyptian  kings 
of  the  22d  dynasty ;  but  there  are  reasons  for 
thinking  that  dynasty  to  have  been  of  Assyrian 
extraction.  —  2.  In  the  second  place,  the  ear- 
liest seat  of  empire  was  in  the  south  part  of  the 
Babylonian  plain.  The  large  mounds,  which 
for  a  vast  number  of  centuries  have  covered  the 
mins  of  ancient  cities,  have  already  yielded 
some  evidences  of  the  dates  and  names  of  their 
founders,  and  we  can  assign  the  highest  anti- 
quity to  the  towns  represented  by  the  mounds 
of  Niffer  (perhaps  the  early  Babel,  though  also 
identified  with  Calneh),  Warha  (the  biblical 
Erech),  Mughar  (Ur),  and  SenkerA  (EUasar) ; 
while  the  name  of  Accad  is  preserved  in  the 
title  Kina-Akkad,  by  which  the  founder  or 
embellisher  of  those  towns  was  distinguished 
(Rawlinson,  i.  435).  The  date  of  their  founda- 
tion may  be  placed  at  about  b.c.  2200.  —  3.  In 
the  thira  place,  the  Babylonian  Empire  extend- 
ed its  sway  northwards  alon^  the  course  of  the 
Tigrris  at  a  period  long  anterior  to  the  rise  of 
the  Assyrian  Empire  in  the  13th  century  b.O- 
The  existence  of  Nineveh  itself  can  be  traced 
up  by  the  aid  of  Egyptian  monuments  to  about 
the  middle  of  the  15th  century  b.c.  Our  pres- 
ent information  does  not  permit  us  to  identify* 
Nimrod  with  any  personage  known  to  us  eithet* 
firom  inscriptions  or  from  classical  writers. 

Nim^snL  The  grandfather  of  Jehu,  who  la 
generally  called  "the  son  of  Nimshi"  (1  K. 
xix.  16 ;  2  K.  ix.  2, 14,  20 ;  2  Chr.  xxii.  7). 

Nin'^evebf  the  capital  of  the  ancient  king* 
dom  and  empire  of  Assyria.  The  name  appears 
to  be  compounded  finom  that  of  an  Assyrian 
deity,  **  Nin,"  corresponding,  it  is  conjectured, 
with  the  Greek  Hercules,  and  occurring  in  the 
names  of  several  Assyrian  kings,  as  in  "  xf  inns," 
the  mythic  founder,  according  to  Greek  tradi- 
tion, of  the  city.  In  the  Assyrian  Inscription^ 
Nineveh  is  also  supposed  to  be  called  "  tne  d^ 
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of  Bel/'  Nineveh  is  first  mentioned  in  the 
O.  T.  in  connection  with  the  primitive  disperse- 
ment  and  migrations  of  the  human  race.  Ashur, 
or,  according  to  the  marginal  reading  which  is 
generally  preferred,  Nimrod,  is  there  described 
(Gen.  X.  1 1 )  as  extending  his  kingdom  from  the 
land  of  Shinar,  or  Babylonia,  in  the  south,  to 
Assyria  in  the  north,  and  founding  four  cities, 
of  which  the  most  famous  was  Nineveh.  Hence 
Assyria  was  subsec^uently  known  to  the  Jews 
as  "the  land  of  NimnxT"  (cf.  Mic.  v.  6),  and 
was  believed  to  have  been  first  peopled  by  a 
colony  from  Babylon.  The  kingdom  of  Assyria 
and  of  the  Assyrians  is  referred  to  in  thn  O.  T. 
as  connected  with  the  Jews  at  a  very  enAy  pe- 
riod ;  as  in  Num.  xxiv.  22,  24,  and  Ps.  Ixxxiii. 
8 :  but  after  the  notice  of  the  foundation  of  Nin- 
eveh in  Genesis,  no  further  mention  is  made  of 
the  city  until  the  time  of  the  Book  of  Jonah, 
or  the  8th  century  B.C.,  supposing  we  accept 
the  earliest  date  for  that  narrative,  which,  how- 
ever, according  to  some  critics,  must  be  brought 
down  300  years  later,  or  to  the  5th  century 
B.C.  In  this  book,  neither  Assyria  nor  the 
Assyrians  are  mentioned,  the  king  to  whom 
the  prophet  was  sent  being  termed  the  "  king 
of  If  ineveh,"  and  his  subjects  "  the  people  of 
Nineveh."  Assyria  is  first  called  a  kingdom 
in  the  time  of  Menahem,  about  B.C.  770.  Nahum 
(B.C.  645)  directs  his  prophecies  against  Nine- 
veh ;  only  once  against  the  king  of  Assyria, 
ch.  iii.  18.  In  2  Kings  (xix.  36)  and  Isaiah 
(xxxvii.  37),  the  city  is  first  distinctly  men- 
tioned as  the  residence  of  the  monarch.  Senna- 
cherib was  slain  there  when  worshipping  in  the 
temple  of  Nisroch  his  god.  In  2  Chr.  (xxxii. 
21),  where  the  same  event  is  described,  the 
name  of  the  place  where  it  occurred  is  omitted. 
Zephaniah,  aoout  B.C.  630,  couples  the  capital 
and  the  kingdom  together  (ii.  13) ;  and  this  is 
the  last  mention  of  Nineveh  as  an  existing  city. 
It  has  been  generally  assumed  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  Nineveh  and  the  extinction  of  the  empire 
took  place  between  the  time  of  Zephaniah  and 
that  of  Ezekiel  and  Jeremiah.  The  exact 
period  of  these  events  has  consequently  been 
fixed,  with  a  certain  amount  of  concurrent  evi- 
dence derived  from  classical  history,  at  B.C.  606. 
It  mav  have  occurred  20  years  earlier.  The  citv 
was  then  laid  waste,  its  monuments  destroyed, 
and  its  inhabitants  scattered,  or  carried  away 
into  captivity.  It  never  rose  again  from  its 
ruins.  This  total  disappearance  of  Nineveh  is 
fully  confirmed  by  the  records  of  profane  his- 
tory. Herodotus  (i.  193)  speaks  of  the  Tigris 
as  *'  the  river  upon  which  the  town  of  Nineveh 
formerly  stood.  The  historians  of  Alexander, 
with  the  exception  of  Arrian,  do  not  even  allude 
to  the  city,  over  the  ruins  of  which  the  con- 

Sueror  must  have  actually  marched.  It  is  evi- 
ent  that  the  later  Greek  and  Roman  writers, 
such  as  Strabo,  Ptolemy,  and  Pliny,  could  only 
have  derived  anv  independent  knowledge  they 
possessed  of  l^neveh  fVom  traditions  of  no 
authority.  They  concur,  however,  in  placing  it 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris.  During  the 
Roman  period,  a  small  castle,  or  fortified  town, 
appears  to  have  stood  on  some  part  of  the  site 
of  the  ancient  cit^.  It  appears  to  have  borne 
the  ancient  traditional  name  of  Nineve,  as  well 
M  its  corrupted  form  of  Ninos  and  Ninus.    The 


Roman  settlement  appears  to  have  been  in  iu 
turn  abandoned,  for  there  is  no  mention  of  it 
when  Heraclius  gained  the  great  victoir  over 
the  Persians  in  Sie  battle  of  Nineveh,  feughl 
on  the  very  site  of  the  ancient  city,  a.d.  627. 

After  the  Arab  conquest,  a  fort  on  the  cast 
bank  of  the  Tigris  bore  the  name  of  "  NinawL" 
Benjamin  of  Tudela,  in  the  1 2th  oentniy,  men- 
tions the  site  of  Nineveh  as  occupied  by  numer- 
ous inhabited  villages  and  small  townships. 
The  name  remained  attached  to  the  ruins  dui^ 
ing  the  middle  ages.  After  the  Arab  conquest 
of  the  west  of  Asia,  Mosul,  at  one  time  the  nour- 
ishing capital  of  an  independent  kingdom,  rose 
on  the  opposite  or  western  bank  of  the  Tigris. 
Traditions  of  the  unrivalled  size  and  magnifi- 
cence of  Nineveh  were  equally  familiar  u>  the 
Greek  and  Roman  writers,  and  to  the  Arab 
geographers.  Di'^dorus  Siculus  asserts  (ii.  3) 
that  the  citv  formed  a  quadranele  of  150  stadia 
by  90,  ol*  altogether  of  480  stadia  (no  less  than 
60  miles),  and  was  surrounded  by  walls  100  feet 
high,  broad  enough  for  three  chariots  to  drive 
abreast  upon  them,  and  defisnded  by  1,500  tow- 
ers, each  200  feet  in  height.  According  to 
Strabo  (xvi.  737),  it  was  larger  than  Babylon, 
which  was  385  stadia  in  circuit  In  the  O.  T., 
we  only  find  vague  allusions  to  the  splendor 
and  wealth  of  the  city.  It  is  obvious  uiat  the 
accounts  of  Diodorus'are  for  the  most  part  ab- 
surd exaggerations,  founded  upon  fabulous  tra- 
ditions, for  which  existing  remains  afford  no 
warrant  The  political  history  of  Nineveh  is 
that  of  Assyria,  of  which  a  sketch  has  already 
been  given.  It  has  been  observed  that  the  ter- 
ritory included  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
kingdom  of  Assyria  Proper  was  comp«uratively 
limited  in  extent,  and  that,  almost  within  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  the  capita],  pettv 
kings  appear  to  have  ruled  over  senu-independl- 
ent  states,  owning  allegiance  and  paying  tribute 
to  the  great  Lonl  of  the  Emphe,  "the  King 
of  Kings,"  according  to  his  Oriental  tide,  who 
dwelt  at  Nineveh.  The  fall  of  the  capitsJ  was 
the  signal  for  universal  disruption. 

The  Ruins, — Previous  to  recent  excavations 
and  researches,  the  ruins  which  occupied  the 
presumed  site  of  Nineveh  seemed  to  consist  of 
mere  shapeless  heaps  or  mounds  of  earth  and 
rubbish.  Unlike  the  vast  masses  of  brick  ma- 
sonry which  mark  the  site  of  Babj^lon,  tiiey 
showed  externally  no  sig^s  of  artificial  con- 
struction, except  perhaps  here  And  there  the 
traces  of  a  rude  wsJl  of  sun-drieu  bricks.  Some 
of  these  mounds  were  of  enormous  dimensions 
— looking  in  the  distance  rather  like  natural 
elevations  than  the  work  of  men's  hands. 
They  dififbr  greatly  in  form,  size,  and  height 
Some  are  mere  conical  heaps,  varying  from  50 
to  150  feet  high  ;  others  have  a  broad  flat  snm- 
mit,  and  very  precipitous  difi^-like  sides,  fur* 
rowed  by  deep  ravines  worn  by  the  winter  rains. 
Such  mounds  are  especially  numerous  in  the 
region  to  the  east  of  the  Tigris,  in  which  l^ne- 
veh  stood,  and  some  of  them  mnst  mark  the 
ruins  of  the  Assyrian  capital.  The  only  diffi- 
culty is  to  determine  wnich  mins  are  to  be 
comprised  within  the  actual  limits  of  the  an- 
cient  city.  The  northern  extremity  of  the 
principal  collection  of  mounds  on  the  eastern 
Dank  of  the  Tigris  may  be  fixed  at  the  Sheieef 
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Khan,  and  the  southern  at  Nimroud,  about  6^ 
miles  from  the  junction  of  that  river  with  the 
great  Zab,  the  ancient  Lycus.     Eastward  thev 
extend  to  Khorsabad,  about  ten  miles  N.  by  L. 
of  Shercef  Khan,  and  to  Karamlcss,  about  fif- 
teen miles  N.  E.  of  Nimroud.     Within  the  area 
of  this  irregular  quadrangle  are  to  be  found,  in 
every  direction,  traces  of  ancient  edifices  and 
of  former  population.    It  comprises  various 
separate  and  distinct  groups  of  ruins,  four  of 
which,  if  not  more,  are  the  remains  of  fortified 
enclosures  or  strongholds,  defended  by  walls 
and  ditches,  towers  and  ramparts.    The  prin- 
cipal are  —  ^,  the  group  immediately  opposite 
Mosul,  incfuaing  ue  great  mounds  or  Kou- 
yunjik  (alsocall^  by  the  Arabs,  Armousheeyah) 
and  Nsbbi  Yunus;  2,  that  near  the  junction  of 
the  Tigris  and  Zab,  comprising  the  mounds  of 
Nimroud  and  Athur ;  3,  Khorsabad,  about  ten 
miles  to  the  east  of  the  former  river ;  4,  She- 
reef  Khan,  about  five  and  a  half  miles  to  the 
north  of  Kouyunjik ;  and  5,  Selamiyah,  three 
miles  to  the  north  of  Nimroud.    We  will  de- 
scribe fJie  most  important.    The  ruins  opposite 
Mosi\l  consist  of  an  enclosure  formed  by  a  con- 
tinuous line  of  mounds,  resembling  a  vast  em- 
bankment of  earth,  but  marking  the  remains 
of  a  wall,  the  western  face  of  which  is  inter- 
rupted by  the  two  great  mounds  of  Kouyunjik 
and  Nk^boi  Yunus.    To  the  east  of  this  enclos- 
ure an  the  remains  of  an  extensive   line  of 
defences,  consisting  of  moats  and  ramparts. 
The  inner  wall  forms  an  irregular  quadrangle 
with  very  unequal  sides — the  northern  being 
2,333  yards,  the  western,  or  the  river  face,  4,533, 
the  eastern  (where  the  wall  is  almost  the  seg- 
ment of  a  circle)  5,300  yards,  and  the  southern 
but  little  more  than  1,000;   altogether  13,200 
yards,  or  seven  English  miles  four  furlongs. 
The  present  height  of  tl'is  earthen  wall  is  be- 
tween forty  and  flfly  flet.     The  mound  of 
Kouyunjik  is  of  irregular  form,  being  nearly 
square  at  the  S.  W.  comer,  and  ending  almost 
in  a  point  at  the  N.  E.    It  is  about  1,300  yards 
in  length  by  500  in  its  greatest  width ;    its 
greatest  heiglit  is  96  feet,  and  its  sides  are  pre- 
cipitous, with  occasional  deep  ravines  or  water- 
courses.    The  summit  is  nearly  fiat,  but  fiills 
from  the  W.  U>  the  E.    Nebbi  Yunus  is  con- 
siderably smaller  than  Kouyunjik,  being  about 
530  yanls  by  430,  and  occupying  an  area  of 
about  forty  acres.    In  height,  it  is  about  the 
same.    Upon  it  is  a  Turcoman  village  contain- 
ing the  apocryphal  tomb  of  Jonah.    It  is  re- 
markable that  within   the  enclosure,  with  the 
exception  of  Kouyunjik  and  Nebbi  Yunus,  no 
mounds  or  irregularities  in  the  surface  of  the 
soil  denote  ruins  of  any  size.    Nimroud  con- 
sists of  a  similar  enclosure  of  consecutive 
mounds — the  remains  of  ancient  walls.    The 
system  of  defences  is,  however,  very  inferior  in 
importance  and  completeness  to  that  of  Kou- 
Tunjik.  The  indications  of  towers  occur  at  regu- 
lar mtervals ;  108  may  still  be  traced  on  the  N. 
and  E.  sides.    The  area  forms  an  irregular 
square,  about  2,331  yards  by  2,095,  containing 
about  1,000  acres.    The  N.  and  E.  sides  were 
defended  bv  moats,  the  W.  and  S.  walls  by  the 
river,  which  once  flowed  immediately  beneath 
them.    On  the  S.  W.  face  is  a  great  monnd, 
'00  yards  by  400,  and  covering  about  60  acres,  | 


with  a  cone  or  pyramid  of  earth,  about  140 
feet  hi^,  rising  in  the  N.  W.  comer  of  it.  At 
the  S.  E.  angle  of  the  enclosure  is  a  group  of 
lofly  mounds,  called  by  the  Arabs,  after  Nim- 
rouu's  lieutenant,  Athur  (cf.  Gen.  x.  11).  The 
enclosure-walls  of  Khorsabad  form  a  square  of 
about  2,000  yards.  They  show  the  remains  of 
towers  and  gateways.  There  are  apparently 
no  traces  of  moats  or  ditches.  The  mound 
which  gives  its  name  to  this  group  of  ruins  rises 
on  the  N.  W.  face.  It  may  be  divided  into  two 
parts  or  stages,  the  upper  about  650  feet  square, 
and  30  feet  high,  ana  the  lower  adjoining  it, 
about  1,350  by  300.  Shereef  Khan,  so  called 
from  a  small  village  in  the  neighborhood,  con- 
sists of  a  group  of  mounds  of  no  great  size 
when  compared  with  other  Assyrian  ruins,  and 
without  traces  of  an  outer  wall.  Selamiyah  is 
an  enclosure  of  irregular  form,  situated  upon  a 
high  bank  overlookmg  the  Ti^s,  about  5,000 
yards  in  circuit,  and  containing  an  area  of 
about  410  acres,  apparently  once  surrounded 
by  a  ditch  or  moat.  The  greater  part  of  the 
discoveries  which,  of  late  years,  have  thrown  so 
much  light  upon  the  history  and  condition  of 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Nineveh  were  made 
in  the  ruins  of  Nimroud,  Kouyunjik,  and  Khor- 
sabad. 

The  first  traveller  who  carefully  examined 
the  supposed  site  of  the  city  was  Mr.  Rich,  for- 
merly political  agent  for  the  East  India  Com- 
pany at  Bagdad ;  but  his  investigations  were 
almost  entirely  confined  to  Kouyunjik  and 
the  surrounding  mounds,  of  which'  he  made  a 
survey  in  1820.  He  subsequently  visited  the 
mound  of  Nimroud,  of  which,  however,  he  was 
unable  to  make  more  than  a  hasty  examination. 
Several  travellers  described  the  ruins  af^r  Mr. 
Rich ;  but  no  attempt  was  made  to  explore  them 
systematically  until  M.  Botta  was  appointed 
French  consul  at  Mosul  in  1843.  The  French 
Government  having  given  the  necessary  fhnds, 
the  rains  were  fully  explored.  They  consisted 
of  the  lower  part  of  a  number  of  htUls,  rooms, 
and  passages,  for  the  most  part  wainscoted  with 
slabs  of  coarse  gray  alabaster,  sculptui  ed  with 
figures  in  relief,  the  principal  entranots  being 
formed  bj  colossal  human-headed  wingdd  buUs. 
No  remams  of  exterior  architecture  of  any  great 
importance  were  discovered.  The  calcined 
limestone  and  the  great  accumulation  of  charred 
wood  and  charcoal  showed  that  the  building 
had  been  destroyed  by  fire.  Its  upper  part  had 
entirely  disappeared,  and  its  general  plan  could 
only  be  restored  by  the  remains  of  the  lower 
story.  The  collection  of  Assyrian  sculptures 
in  the  Louvre  came  from  these  ruins.  M.  Hot- 
ta's  discoveries  at  Khorsabad  were  followed  by 
those  of  Mr.  Layard  at  Nimroud  and  Kouyun- 
Hk,  made  between  the  years  1845  and  1850. 
The  mound  of  Nimroud  was  found  to  contain 
the  ruins  of  several  distinct  edifices,  erected  at 
differentperiods.  The  most  ancient  stood  at 
the  N.  W  comer  of  the  platform,  the  most  re. 
cent  at  the  S.  £.  In  general  plan  and  in  con- 
struction, they  resembled  the  rains  at  Khorsa- 
bad— consisting  of  a  number  of  halls,  cham« 
hers,  and  galleries,  panelled  with  sculptured 
and  inscribed  alabaster  slabs,  and  opening  one 
into  the  other  by  doorways  generally  formed 
by  pairs  of  colossal  human-headed  winged  bulls 
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«»r  lioiif.  The  exterior  architectiire  ooald  not 
be  traced  The  ioity  cone  or  pyramid  of  earth 
adjoining  this  editice  covered  the  ruins  of  a 
building,  the  basement  of  which  was  a  square 
of  165  ieet,  and  consisted,  to  die  height  of  20 
feet,  of  a  solid  mass  of  sun-dried  bricks,  faced 
on  the  four  sides  by  blocks  of  stone  carefully 
squared,  bevelled,  and  adjusted. 

Upon  this  solid  substructure,  there  probably 
rose,  as  in  the  Babylonian  temples,  a  succession 
of  platforms  or  stages,  diminishing  in  size,  the 
hignest  having  a  slirine  or  altar  upon  it.  It 
had  evidently  been  broken  into  and  rifled  of  its 
contents  at  some  remote  period,  and  may  have 
been  a  royal  sepulchre —  the  tomb  of  Ninns,  or 
Sardanapalus,  which  stood  at  the  entrance  of 
Nineveh.  It  appears  to  have  been  raised  by  the 
son  of  the  kin^  who  built  the  N.  W.  palace,  and 
whose  name  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  is 
snpposed  to  be  identified  with  that  of  Sardana- 
palus. Shalmanubar  or  Shalmaneser,  the 
onilder  of  this  tomb  or  tower,  also  erected  in 
the  centre  of  the  great  mound  a  second  palace, 
which  appears  to  have  been  destroyed  to  ftir- 
nish  materials  for  later  buildings.  On  the  W. 
face  of  the  mound,  and  adjoining  the  centre 
palace,  are  the  remains  of  a  third  edifice,  built 
oy  the  grandson  of  Shalmanubar,  whose  name 
is  read  Iva-Lush,  and  it  ho  is  believed  to  be  the 
Pul  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  Esarhaddon 
raised  (about  b.c.  680)  at  the  S.  W.  comer  of 
the  platform  another  royal  abode  of  considera- 
ble extent,  but  constructed  principally  with  ma- 
terials brought  from  his  predecessors  palaces. 
In  the  opposite  or  S.  £.  comer  are  the  rains  of 
a  still  later  palace  built  by  his  grandson  Ashni^ 
emit-ili,  very  inferior  in  sixe  and  in  splendor 
to  other  Assyrian  edifices.  At  the  S.  W.  cor- 
ner of  the  mound  of  Konyunjik  stood  a  palace 
built  by  Sennacherib  (about  B.C.  700),  exceed- 
ing in  size  and  in  magnificence  of  decoration 
allothers  hitherto  explored.  It  occupied  near- 
ly 100  acres.  The  entrances  to  the  edifice  and 
to  the  principal  chambers  were  flanked  by 
groups  of  winged  human-beaded  lions  and  bulls 
of  colossal  proportions — some  nearly  twenty 
feet  in  height ;  twenty-seven  portals  thus  formed 
were  excavated  by  Mr.  Layard.  A  second  pal- 
ace was  erected  on  the  same  platform  by  the 
son  of  Esarhaddon,  the  third  king  of  the  name 
of  Sardanapalus.  No  propylsea  or  detached 
bnildines  have  as  yet  been  discovered  within 
the  enclosure. 

At  Shereef  Khan  are  the  rains  of  a  temple, 
but  no  sculptured  slabs  have  been  dug  up  there. 
It  was  founded  by  Sennacherib,  and  aoded  to 
by  his  fj^randson.  At  Selamiyah,  no  remains 
of  buiklmgs  nor  any  iTa|^ents  of  sculpture  or 
inscriptions  have  been  discovered.  The  Assyr- 
ian edifices  were  so  nearly  alike  in  general 
plan,  construction,  and  decoration,  that  one  de- 
scription will  suffice  for  all.  They  were  built 
upon  artificial  mounds  or  platforms,  vairing  in 
height,  but  generally  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  conntnr,  and 
solidly  constracted  of  regular  layers  of  sun- 
dried  bricks,  as  at  Nimroud,  or  consisting  mere- 
ly of  earth  and  rabbish  heaped  up,  as  at  Kon- 
yunjik. This  platform  was  probably  faced  with 
stone  masonry,  remains  of  which  were  discov- 
ered at  Nimrond,  and  broad  flights  of  steps  or 


inclined  ways  led  ap  to  its  summit.  Although 
only  the  general  plan  of  the  gronnd-fiuor  can 
now  be  traced,  it  is  evident  that  the  palaces  h&d 
several  stories  built  of  wood  ana  snn-dricd 
bricks,  which,  when  the  building  was  deserted, 
and  allowed  to  fall  to  decay,  gradually  buried 
the  lower  chambers  with  their  rains,  and  pro- 
tected the  sculptured  slabs  from  the  eficcu  of 
the  weather.  The  depth  of  soil  and  rubbish 
above  the  alabaster  slabs  varied  from  a  few 
inch^  to  about  twenty  feet.  It  is  to  this  accu- 
mulation of  rabbish  above  them  that  the  bass- 
reliefs  owe  their  extraordinaxy  preservation. 
The  portions  of  the  edifices  still  remaining  con- 
sist  of  halls,  chambers,  and  galleries,  opening 
for  the  most  part  into  large  nncovereid  courts. 
The  partition  walls  vary  from  six  to  fifteen  feet 
in  thickness,  and  are  solidlv  built  of  sun-dried 
bricks,  against  which  are  placed  the  panelling 
or  skirting  of  alabaster  slabs.  No  windows 
have  hitherto  been  discovered,  and  it  is  proba- 
ble, that,  in  most  of  the  smaller  chambers,  light 
was  only  admitted  through  the  doors.  Ihe 
wall,  above  the  wainscoting  of  alabaster,  was 
plastered,  and  painted  with  figures  and  orna- 
ments. The  pavement  was  formed  cither  of 
inscribed  slabs  of  alabaster,  or  large  flat  kiln- 
burnt  bricks.  It  rested  upon  layers  of  bitumen 
and  fine  sand.  Of  nearly  similar  construction 
are  the  modem  houses  of  Mosul. 

The  upper  part  and  the  extema)  architectnn 
of  the  Assyrian  palaces,  both  of  which  have  en- 
tirelv  disappearra,  can  only  be  restored  conjee- 
turally,  fh>m  a  comparison  of  monuments  rep- 
resented in  the  bass-reliefs,  and  of  edifices  built 
by  nations,  such  as  the  Persians,  who  took  their 
arts  fhim  the  Assyrians.  By  such  means,  Mr. 
Fergnsson  has,  with  much  ingenuity,  attempted 
to  reconstract  a  palace  of  Nineveh.  The  sculp- 
tures, with  tlie  exception  of  the  hnman-heiided 
lions  and  bulls,  were  for  the  most  part  in  lov 
relief.  The  colossal  figures  usually  represent 
the  king,  his  attendants,  and  the  gods;  the 
smaller  sculptures,  which  either  cover  tlie  whole 
fiice  of  the  slab,  or  are  divided  into  two  com- 
partments by  bands  of  inscriptions,  represent 
battles,  sieges,  the  chase,  single  combats  with 
wild  beasts,  religious  ceremonies,  &c.,  &c  All 
refer  to  public  or  national  events ;  the  huntings 
scenes  evidently  recording  the  prowess  and  per- 
sonal valor  of  the  king  as  the  nead  of  the  peo- 
ple—  "the  mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord." 
The  sculptures  appear  to  have  been  painted  — 
remains  of  color  having  been  found  on  most 
of  them.  Thus  decorat&d,  without  and  within, 
the  Assyrian  palaces  must  have  displayed  a  bar- 
baric magnificence,  not  however  devoid  of  a  cer- 
tain grandeur  and  beauty,  which  no  ancient  or 
modem  edifice  has  probably  exceeded.  Tliese 
great  edifices,  the  depositories  of  the  national 
records,  appear  to  have  been  at  the  same  time 
the  abode  of  the  king  and  the  temple  of  the 
gods.  No  building  nas  yet  been  discovered 
which  possesses  any  distingnishing  features  to 
mark  it  specially  as  a  temple.  They  are  all 
preciselv  similar 'in  general  plan  and  construc- 
tion. Most  probably  a  purt  of  the  palace  was 
set  apart  for  religious  worship  and  ceremonies. 

Site  of  the  Citf. — Much  diversity  of  opinion 
exists  as  to  the  identification  of  the'rains  which 
may  be  properiy  included  within  the  site  of  an- 
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tfent  Nineveh.  According  to  Sir  H.  Rawlin- 
lon  and  those  who  ooncar  in  his  interpretation 
of  the  cuneiform  characters,  each  group  of 
mounds  we  have  described  represents  a  separate 
and  distinct  citv.  The  name  applied  in  uio  in- 
scriptions to  Nimroud  is  supposed  to  read 
"  Kalkhn/'  and  the  ruins  are  consequently  iden- 
tified with  those  of  the  Calah  of  Genesis  (x. 
11);  Khorsabad  is  Sai-^ina,  as  founded  by  Sar- 

fjn,  the  name  having  been  retained  in  tliat  of 
arghun,  or  Saraoun,  by  which  the  ruins  were 
known  to  the  Arab  geographers ;  Shereef  Khan 
is  Tarbisi.  Selamiyah  has  not  yet  been  identi- 
fied, no  inscription  having  been  found  in  the 
ruins.  The  name  of  Ninovoh  is  limited  to  the 
mounds  opposite  Mosul,  including  Kouyui^ik 
and  Nebbi  Vunus.  Furthermore,  the  ancient 
and  primitive  capital  of  Assyria  is  supposed  to 
have  been,  not  Nineveh,  but  a  city  named  As- 
shur,  whose  ruins  have  been  discovered  at  Ka- 
lah  Sheighat,  a  mound  on  the  right  or  W.  bank 
of  the  Tigris,  about  sixty  miles  S.  of  Mosul.  It 
need  scarcely  be  observed  that  this  theory  rests 
entirely  upon  the  presumed  accuracy  of  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  cuneiform  inscnptions,  and 
that  it  is  totally  at  variance  with  the  accounts 
and  traditions  preserved  by  sacred  and  classical 
history  of  the  antiquity,  size,  and  importance 
of  Nineveh.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been 
conjectured  that  these  groups  of  mounds  are 
not  ruins  of  separate  cities,  but  of  fortified  roy< 
al  residences,  each  combining  palaces,  temples, 
propylaea,  gardens,  and  parks,  and  having  its 
peculiar  name ;  and  that  they  all  formed  part 
of  one  great  city  built  and  added  to  at  diiierent 
periods,  and  consisting  of  distinct  quarters  scat- 
tered over  a  very  large  area,  and  frequently  very 
distant  one  from  the  other.  Nineveh  might 
thus  be  compared  with  Damascus,  Ispahan,  or 
perhaps  more  appropriately  with  Delhi.  It  is 
thus  Alone  that  the  ancient  descriptions  of  Nin- 
eveh, if  any  value  whatever  is  to  bo  attached  to 
them,  can  be  reconciled  with  existing  remains. 
As  at  Babylon,  no  great  consecutive  wall  of  en- 
closure comprising  all  the  ruins,  such  as  that 
•described  by  Dio<lorus,  has  been  discovered  at 
Nineveh,  and  no  such  wall  ever  existed.  The 
River  Gomel,  the  modern  Ghazir-Su,  may  have 
formed  the  eastern  boundary  or  defence  of  the 
city.  As  to  the  claims  of  the  mound  of  Kalah 
Sh'crghat  to  represent  the  site  of  the  primitive 
capital  of  Assyria  called  Asshnr,  tlicy  must  rest 
entirely  on  the  interpretation  of  the  inscriptions. 
This  citv  was  founded,  or  added  to,  they  are 
supposed  to  declare,  by  one  Shamas-Iva,  the 
eon  and  viceroy,  or  siitrap,  of  Ismi-Dagon,  king 
ef  Babylon,  who  reigned,  it  is  conjectured,  about 
B.C.  1840.  Assyria  and  its  capital  remained 
subject  to  Babylonia  until  B.C.  127.3,  when  an 
ind. 'pendent  Assjrrian  dynasty  was  founded,  of 
which  fourteen  kings,  or  more,  reigned  at  Ka- 
lah Sheighat  About  B.C.  930,  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment, it  is  asserted,  was  transferred  by  Sar- 
dannpalus  (the  second  of  the  name,  and  the 
8ardanapalns  of  the  Greeks)  to  the  city  of 
Kalkhu  or  Calah  | Nimroud),  which  had  been 
founded  bv  an  earlier  monarch  named  Shalma- 
nubar.  '[There  it  continned  about  250  years, 
when  Sennacherib  made  Nineveh  the  capital  of 
the  empire. 

Propktcia  rdating  to  Ntneoek,  and  lUiutratiom 
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<^  the  0.  T.  —  These  are  excluBhrely  contained 
in  the  Books  of  Nahum  and  Zeplianiah ;  for 
although  Isaiah  foretells  the  downfall  of  the 
Assyrian  Empire  (Is.  ch.  x.  and  xiv.),  he  makes 
no  mention  of  its  capital.  Nahum  threatens 
the  entire  destruction  of  the  city,  so  that  it 
shall  not  rise  again  from  its  ruins  :  **  With  an 
overrunning  flood  he  will  make  an  utter  end 
of  the  place  thereof."  "  He  will  make  an  utter 
end;  affliction  slmll  not  rise  up  the  second 
time  "  f  Nah.  i.  8,  9 ) .  "  Thy  people  is  scattered 
upon  tiie  mountains,  and  no  one  gathereth 
them.  There  is  no  healing  of  thy  bruise" 
(Nah.  iii.  18,  19).  The  manner  in  which  tlie 
city  should  be  taken  seems  to  be  indicated. 
"  The  defence  shall  be  prepared  "  (Nah.  ii.  5) 
is  rendered  in  the  marginal  reading  **  the  cover- 
ing or  coverer  shall  w  prepared,  and  bv  Mr. 
Vance  Smith,  *'the  covenng  machine,  the 
covered  battering-ram  or  tower  supposed  to  be 
represented  in  the  I  ass-relieis  as  being  used  in 
sieges.  Some  comtnentators  believe  that  "  the 
overrunning  flood"  refers  to  the  agency  of 
water  in  we  destruction  of  the  walls  by 
an  extraordinary  overflow  of  the  Tigris,  and 
the  consequent  exposure  of  the  city  to  assault 
through  a  breach ;  others,  that  it  applies  to 
a  large  and  devastating  army.  An  allu- 
sion to  the  overflow  of  the  river  may  be  con- 
tained in  Nah.  ii.  6,  **  the  gates  of  the  riven 
shall  be  opened,  and  the  jwlaee  shall  bo  dis- 
solved," a  prophecy  supposed  to  have  been  ful- 
filled when  the  Medo-Babylonian  army  cap- 
tured the  city.  Most  of  the  edifices  discovered 
had  been  destroyed  by  fire ;  bnt  no  port  of  the 
walls  of  either  l>^imroud  or  Kouyunjik  appears 
to  have  been  washed  away  by  the  river.  The 
likening  of  Nineveh  to  "  a  pool  of  water " 
(Nah.  ii.  8)  has  been  conjectnred  to  refer  to  the 
moats  and  dams  by  whkh  a  portion  of  the 
country  around  Nineveh  conld  be  flooded.  The 
city  was  to  be  partly  destroyed  by  fire,  •  The 
fire  shall  devour  thy  bars,"  "  then  shall  the  fin» 
devour  thee  "  (Nah.  iii.  IS,  15).  The  gateway 
in  the  northern  wall  of  the  Kouynniik  enclosure 
had  been  destroyed  by  fire  as  well  as  the  pal- 
aoes.  The  population  was  to  be  snrpnsed 
when  unprepared,  "while  they  are  dmnk  aa 
drunkards  tney  shall  be  devoured  as  stnbbla 
folly  dry  "  (Nah.  i.  10).  Diodorns  states  that 
the  last  and  fetal  assault  was  made  when  they 
were  overcome  with  wine.  The  captivity  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  their  removal  to  distant 
provinces,  are  predicted  (Nah.  iii.  18).  The 
palace-temples  were  to  be  plundered  of  their 
idols,  **  out  of  the  house  of  thy  gods  will  I  cut 
off  the  graven  image  and  the  molten  image  ** 
(Nah.  i.  14),  and  the  cit^  sacked  of  its  vrealth  i 
"  Take  ve  the  spoil  of  silver,  take  the  spoil  of 
gold"  (f^ah.  ii.  9).  For  ages,  the  Assynan  edi- 
fices have  been  despoiled  of  their  sacred  im» 
ages.  Only  one  or  two  fragments  of  the  precious 
metals  were  fonnd  in  the  ruins.  Nineveh,  after 
its  fall,  was  to  be  "empty,  and  void,  and 
waste  "  (Nah.  ii.  10) ;  "it  shall  come  to  pass, 
that  all  they  that  look  npon  thee  shall  fleem>m 
thee,  and  say,  Nineveh  is  laid  waste  "  (Nah.  iii.  7). 
These  epirliets  describe  the  present  state  of  the 
si  t«  of  the  nty .  Bnt  the  fnllef«t  and  the  most  vivid 
and  poetical  picture  of  its  mined  and  deserted 
condition  is  that  given  by  2«ephaniah,  who  pxob 
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My  Uved  to  see  its  fall  (Zeph.  ii.  13,  14,  U). 
The  canals  which  once  fertilized  the  soil  are 
DOW  dry.  Except  when  the  earth  is  green, 
after  the  periodical  rains,  the  site  of  the  cit^, 
as  well  as  the  surrounding  conntiy,  is  an  and 
yellow  waste.  Many  allusions  in  the  O.  T.  to 
the  dress,  arms,  modes  of  warfare,  and  customs 
of  the  people  of  Nineveh,  as  well  as  of  the  Jews, 
are  explained  by  the  Nineveh  monuments. 
Thus  (Nah.  ii.  3),  "  the  shield  of  his  mighty 
men  is  made  red,  the  valiant  men  are  in  scar- 
let." The  shields  and  the  dresses  of  the  warri- 
ors are  generally  painted  red  in  the  sculptures. 
The  magnificent  description  of  the  assault  upon 
the  city  (Nah.  iii.  1, 2, 3)  is  illustrated  in  almost 
every  particular.  The  mounds  built  up  a^nst 
the  walls  of  a  besieged  town  (Is.  xxxvii.  33; 
S  K.  xix.  32 ;  Jer.  xxxii.  24,  &c.),  the  battering- 
ram  (Ez.  iv.  2),  the  various  kinds  of  armor, 
helmets,  shields,  spears,  and  swords,  used  in 
battle  during  a  siege ;  the  chariots  and  horses 
(Nah.  iii.  3),  are  all  seen  in  various  bass-reliefs. 
The  interior  decoration  of  the  Assyrian  pal- 
aces is  described  by  Ezekiel,  himself  a  captive 
in  Assyria  and  an  eye-witness  of  their  magnifi- 
cence (Ez.  xxiii.  14,  15) ;  a  description  strik- 
ingly illustrated  by  the  sculptured  likenesses  of 
the  Assyrian  kings  and  warriors.  The  mystic 
figures  seen  by  the  prophet  in  his  vision  (Ez. 
ch.  i.),  uniting  the  man,  the  lion,  the  ox,  and 
the  eagle,  may  have  been  suggested  ^  by  the 
eagle-headed  idols  and  man-h^ed  bulls  and 
lions,  and  the  sacred  emblem  of  the  "  wheel 
within  wheel "  by  the  winged  circle  or  globe 
firequcntly  represented  in  the  bass-reliefs. 

Arts.  —  The  origin  of  Assyrian  art  is  a  sub- 
ject at  present  involved  in  mystery,  and  one 
which  offers  a  wide  field  for  speculation  and 
research.     Those  who  derive  the  civilization 
and  political  system   of  the  Assyrians  from 
Babylonia  would  trace  their  arts  to  the  same 
source.     One  of  the  principal  features  of  their 
architecture,  the  artificial  platform  serving  as  a 
substructure  for  their   national  edifices,  may 
have  been  taken    from   a  people    inhabiting 
plains  perfectly  flat,  such  as  those  of  Shinar, 
rather  than  an  undulating  country  in  which 
natural  elevations  are  not  uncommon,  such  as 
Assyria  Proper.     But  it  still   remains  to  bo 
proved   that  there  are    artificial    mounds    in 
Babylonia  of  an  earlier  date  than  mounds  on 
or  near  the  site  of  Nineveh.     Whether  other 
leading  ftatures  and  the  details  of  Assyrian 
architecture  came  from   the  same  source,   is 
much  more  open  to  doubt.    In  none  of  the 
arts  of  the  Assyrians  have  any  traces  hitherto 
been  found  of  progressive  change.     In  the 
architecture  of  the  most  ancient  known  edifice, 
all  the  characteristics  of  the  style  are  already 
fully  developed ;  no  new  features  of  any  im- 
portance  seem   to  have  been  introduced  at  a 
later  period.      In  sculpture,  as  probably  in 
painting  also,  if  we  possessed  the  means  of 
comparison,  the  same  thing  is  observable  as  in 
the  remains  of  ancient  Egypt    The  earliest 
works  hitherto  discovered  snow  the  result  of  a 
lengthened   period  of  gradual   development, 

1  It  Is  maeh  more  probable  that  thefe  complex 
Imasres  were  derived  from  the  cherubim  mentioned 
Gen.  ill.  M  as  placed  on  the  east  of  the  garden  of 
fidea. 


which,  judging  from  the  slow  progress  nuUU 
by  untutornl  man  in  the  arts,  mu:»t  have  ex* 
tended  over  a  vast  number  of  yeariL  They 
exhibit  the  arts  of  the  Assyrians'  at  tlie  high- 
est  stase  of  excellence  they  probably  ever 
attained.  The  only  change  we  can  trace,  as 
in  Egypt,  is  one  of  decline  or  '*  decadence." 
The  latest  monuments,  such  as  those  from  the 
palaces  of  Esarliaddon  ami  his  son,  show  per- 
naps  a  closer  imitation  of  nature,  and  a  nion 
careful  and  minute  execution  of  details,  ilian 
those  from  the  earlier  edifices;  but  they  are 
wanting  in  the  simplicity  yet  gmndcur  of  con- 
cq>tion,  in  the  imoginution,  and  in  the  variety 
of^  treatment  displayed  in  the  most  ancimt 
sculptures.  This  will  at  once  be  percei%-ed  by 
a  comparison  of  the  ornamental  details  of  the 
two  periods.  The  lions  of  the  earlier  period 
arc  a  grand,  ideal,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  con- 
ventional representation  of  the  beast  In  the 
later  bass-renefs,  the  lions  arc  more  closely  imi- 
tated from  nature  without  any  conventional 
elevation ;  but  what  is  gained  in  truth  is  lost 
in  dignity.  The  same  may  l)c  olisen-cd  in  the 
treatment  of  the  human  form,  though  in  its 
representation,  the  Assyrians,  like  the  £gyp> 
tians,  would  seem  to  have  been,  at  all  times, 
more  or  less  shackled  by  religions  prejudices 
or  laws.  No  new  forms  or  combinations  appear 
to  have  been  introduced  into  Assyrian  art  dui^ 
ing  the  four  or  five  centuries,  if  not  longer  p6> 
riml,  in  which  we  are  ai*quaintcd  with  it.  The 
art  of  the  Nineveh  monuments  must,  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  be  accepted  as 
an  original  and  national  art,  peculiar,  if  not  to 
the  Assyrians  alone,  to  the  races  who  at  various 
periods  possessed  the  country  watered  by  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates.  As  'it  was  nndbubt- 
edly  brougkt  to  its  highest  perfection  by  the 
Assyrians,  find  is  especially  characteriaitic  of 
them,  it  may  well  and  conveniently  bear  their 
name.  From  whence  it  was  orifiinally  derived, 
there  is  nothing  as  yet  to  show.  If  from  Baby- 
lon, as  some  nave  conjectured,  there  are  no 
remains  to  prcnre  the  fact.  Analogies  may 
perhaps  be  found  between  it  and  that  of  Egypt, 
out  they  are  not  efficient  to  convince  us  that 
the  one  was  Uie  of!spring  of  the  other.  The 
two  may  have  been  onshoots  from  some  com- 
mon trunk  which  perished  ages  before  either 
Nineveh  or  Thebes  was  founded ;  or  the  Ph«- 
nicians,  as  it  has  been  suggested,  may  have 
introduced  into  the  two  countries,  Mtween 
which  thcv  were  placed,  and  between  which 
they  may  have  formed  a  commercial  Unk,  the 
arts  peculiar  to  each  of  them. 

Wnatever  the  origin,  the  development  of  the 
arts  of  the  two  countries  appears  to  have  been 
aflected  and  directed  by  very  opposite  condi- 
tions of  national  chanu^ter,  dimatc,  goograpb- 
ical  and  geolosrical  position,  politics,  and  re- 
ligion. At  a  Tate  period  of  Assyrian  histoir, 
at  the  time  of  the  building  of  the  Khorsabad 
palace  (about  the  8th  century  B.C.),  a  more 
mtimate  intercourse  with  Egypt  through  war 
or  dynastic  alliances  than  had  previonsly  ex- 
isted appears  to  have  led  t>  the  introduction 
of  objects  of  Egyptian  man*ifiictn?e  intc  As- 
syria, and  may  have  influenced  to  a  limited 
extent  its  arts.  A  precisely  riraHar  inflaence 
proceeding  from  Assyria  has  bean  remarked  at 
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thid  same  period  in  Egypt,  piobably  arising 
fh>m  tiie  conqaest  and  temporary  occapation 
of  the  latter  country  by  the  Assyrians.  The 
arts  of  the  Assyrians,  especially  their  archi- 
tectare,  spread  to  surrounding  nations,  as  is 
usually  the  case  when  one  race  is  brought  into 
contact  with  another  in  a  lower  state  of  civiliza- 
tion. They  appear  to  have  crossed  the  Euphra- 
tes, and  to  have  had  more  or  less  influence  on 
the  countries  between  it  and  the  Mediterranean. 
Monuments  of  an  Assyrian  character  have  been 
discovered  in  various  jparts  of  Svria,  and  further 
researches  would  probably  disclose  many  more. 
The  arts  of  the  Phoenicians,  judging  from  the 
few  specimens  preserved,  show  the  same  influ- 
ence. The  Assyrian  inscriptions  seem  to  indi- 
cate a  direct  dependence  of  Judiea  upon  As- 
syria firom  a  very  early  period.  From  the  de- 
scriptions of  the  temple  and  "houses"  of 
Solomon  (cf.  1  K.  vi.,  vii. ;  2  Chr.  iii.,  iv.), 
it  would  appear  that  there  was  much  simi- 
larity between  them  and  the  palaces  of  Nine- 
veh, if  not  in  the  exterior  architecture,  certainly 
in  the  interior  decorations.  The  Jewish  edi- 
fices were,  however,  very  much  inferior  in  size 
to  the  Assyrian.  Of  objects  of  art  (if  we  may 
use  the  term)  contained  in  the  Temple  we  have 
the  description  of  the  pillars,  of  the  brazen  sea, 
and  of  various  bronze  or  copper  vessels.  ^ 

The  Assyrian  character  of  these  objects  is 
very  remarkable.  The  influence  of  Assyria  to 
the  eastward  was  even  more  considerable,  ex- 
tending far  into  Asia.  The  Persians  copied 
their  architecture  (with  such  modifications 
as  the  climate  and  the  building-materials  at 
hand  suggested),  their  sculpture,  probably  their 
painting  and  their  mode  of  writing,  from  the 
Assyrians.  The  ruined  palaces  ot  Persepolis 
show  the  same  general  plan  of  construction  as 
those  of  Nineveh,  —  the  entrances  formed  by 
human-headed  animals,  the  skirting  of  sculp- 
tured stone,  and  the  inscribed  slalw.  The  vari- 
ous religious  emblems  and  the  ornamentation 
have  the  same  Assyrian  character.  Amongst 
the  Assyrians,  the  arts  were  principally  em- 
ployed, as  amongst  all  nations  in  their  earlier 
stages  of  civilization,  fo  '  religious  and  national 
purposes.  The  colossal  figures  at  the  door^ 
ways  of  the  palaces  were  mythic  combinations 
to  denote  tne  attributes  of  a  deity.^  The 
'*  Man-Bull "  and  the  "  Man-Lion  '*  are  con- 
jectured to  be  the  gods  "  Nin  "  and  "  Nergal," 
presiding  over  war  and  the  chase;  the  eagle- 
Iicaded  and  fish-headed  figures  so  constantly 
repeated  in  the  sculptures,  and  as  ornaments  of 
vessels  of  metal,  or  in  embroideries — Nisroch 
and  Dagon.  The  bass-reliefs  almost  invariably 
record  some  deed  of  the  king,  as  head  of  the 
nation,  in  war,  and  in  combat  with  wild  beasts, 
or  his  piety  in  erecting  vast  palace-temples  to 
the  gods.  Hitherto  no  sculptures  specially 
illustrating  the  private  life  or  the  Assjrrians 
have  been  discovered,  except  one  or  two  inci- 
dents, such  as  men  baking  bread  or  tending 
horses,  introduced  as  mere  accessories  into  the 
historical  bass-reliefs.  This  may  be  partly  ow- 
ing to  the  fact  that  no  traces  whatever  have  yet 
been  fbnnd  of  their  burial-places,  or  even  of 
their  mode  of  dealing  with  the  dead.  Although 

^  See  note  on  p.  634. 


the  sight  of  Nineveh  aflTorded  no  special  advan- 
tages for  commerce,  and  although  she  owed  her 
greatness  rather  to  her  political  position  as  the 
capital  of  the  empire,  yet,  situated  upon  a  navi- 
gable river  communicating  with  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Persian  Gulf,  she  must  have  soon 
formed  one  of  the  great  trading-stations  between 
that  important  inland  sea,  and  Syria,  and  the 
Mediterranean,  and  must  have  become  a  d^pot 
for  the  merchandise  supplied  to  a  great  part  of 
Asia  Minor,  Armenia,  and  Persia.  Her  mer- 
chants are  described  in  Ezekiel  (xxvii.  24)  as 
trading  in  blue  clothes  and  broidered  work 
(such  as  is  probably  represented  in  the  sculp- 
tures), and  in  Nahum  (iii.  16)  as  "multiplied 
above  the  stars  of  heaven." 

Writing  cmd  Language,  —  The  ruins  of  Nine' 
veil  have  furnished  a  vast  collection  of  inscrip- 
tions, partly  carved  on  marble  or  stone  slabs, 
and  partly  impressed  upon  bricks,  and  upon 
clay  cylinders,  or  six-sided  and  eight-sided 
prisms,  barrels,  and  tablets,  which,  used  for 
the  purpose  when  still  moist,  were  afterwards 
baked  in  a  furnace  or  kiln.  (Comp.  £z.  iv.  1.) 
The  character  employed  was  the  arrow-headed 
or  cuneiform  —  so  called  from  each  letter  being 
formed  by  marks  or  elements  resembling  an 
arrow-head  or  a  wedge.  This  mode  of  writing, 
believed  by  some  to  be  of  Turanian  or  Scythic 
origin,  prevailed  throughout  the  provinces  com- 
prised in  the  Assyrian,  Babyl-^nian,  and  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  ancient  Perhlan  Empires, 
from  the  earliest  times  to  which  any  known 
record  belongs,  or  at  least  twenty  centuries  be- 
fore the  Christian  era,  down  to  the  period  of 
the  conquests  of  Alexander;  after  which  epoch, 
although  occasionally  emploved,  it  seems  to 
have  ffraduaily  fallen  into  disuse.  It  never 
extended  into  Syria,  Arabia,  or  Asia  Minor, 
although  it  was  adopted  by  Armenia.  A  cur- 
sive writing,  resembling  the  ancient  Syrian 
and  Phoenician,  appears  to  have  also  been  occa- 
sionally employea  in  Assyria.  The  Assyrian 
cuneiform  character  was  of  the  same  class  as 
the  Babylonian,  only  difieriog  from  it  in  the 
less  complicated  nature  of  its  forms.  The  As- 
syrian and  Babylonian  alphabet  (if  the  term 
may  be  applied  to  above  two  hundred  signs)  is 
of  the  most  complicated,  imperfect,  and  arbi- 
trary nature — some  characters  being  phonetic, 
others  syllabic,  others  ideographic  —  the  same 
character  being  frequently  used  indifferently. 
The  people  of  Nineveh  spoke  a  Shemitic  dia- 
lect, connected  with  the  Hebrew  and  with  the 
so-called  Chaldee  of  the  Books  of  Daniel  and 
Ezra.  This  agrees  with  the  testimony  of  the 
O.  T.  But  it  is  asserted  that  there  existed  in 
Assprria,  as  well  as  in  Babylonia,  a  more 
ancient  tongue  belonging  to  a  Turanian  or 
Scvthic  race,  which  is  supposed  to  have  in- 
habited the  plains  waterea  by  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates  long  before  the  rise  of  the  Assyrian 
Empire,  and  from  which  the  Assyrians  derived 
their  civilization  and  the  greater  part  of  their 
mythology.  The  Assyrian  inscriptions  usually 
contain  the  chronicles  of  the  king  who  built  or 
restored  the  edifice  in  which  they  are  found, 
jrecords  of  his  wars  and  expeditions  into  distant 
countries,  of  the  amount  of  tribute  and  spoil 
taken  from  conquered  tribes,  of  the  bnilaing 
of  temples  and  palaces,  and  invocations  to  the 
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goda  of  AMjrria.  Time  inKribed  brieki  an 
of  the  greateit  ralue  in  resmring  tin  myai 
DUliea.  The  mott  important  inBcription  h 
«Tto  diacovcred  in  connection  with  biblical 
history  ia  that  upon  b  pair  of  colossal  homan- 
headea  bnlU  from  Konynnjik,  now  in  the  Brit- 
iah  Mnaenm,  containing  Ibo  records  of  S«n- 
Dsclierib,  and  describiog,  amongst  otlier  events, 
Lis  wars  with  Hezekiah.  It  is  accompanied  by 
a  series  of  bass-relieft  believed  to  reprenonl  the 
iiece  and  capture  of  Lacbiah.    A  loag  list 


n^ht  be  given  of  biblical  names  occnrrins  in 
the  Assjrian  inscription!.  ThOM  of  three  Jew- 
tab  kinjn  have  been  read,  Jehu  son  of  Khumri 
(Orori),  on  the  black  obelisk,  Menahem  on  a 
slab  liom  the  S.  W.  palace,  Nimrouil,  now  in 
the  British  Muaeum,  and  Heiekiah  in  the 
Koujaitjik  rcconls.  The  moat  important  in- 
scribed (erra-ootta  cvlinden  are — those  IVom 
Ralab  Sheix'i&t.  with  the  annnls  of  a  king, 
whose  name  is  believed  to  read  Tiglath  Pileser, 
not  the  same  mentioned  in  thx  2d  Book  of 
Rings,  but  an  earlier  monarch,  who  is  supposed 
to  luvB  reigned  abont  B.C.  II 10,  those  from 
Khoraabad  containing  the  annals  of  Ssrgon; 
those  from  Konynnjik,  especially  one  known  aa 
Bellino'a  cylinder,  with  the  chroniclea  of  Sen- 
nacherib ;  that  fhim  Nebbi  Tunus  with  the 
recorda  of  Eaarhaddon,  and  the  fragments  of 
three  cylindera  with  those  of  hia  son.  The 
moat  important  reaulta  may  be  expected  when 
inscriptiona  so  nnmerons  and  so  varied  in  chai^ 
aclar  are  deciphered.  A  list  of  nineteen  or 
twenty  kings  can  alRodj  be  compiled,  and  tb« 


annals  of  the  greater  nnmberof  them  will  pcob 
ably  be  restored  to  the  lost  history  of  one  of  the 
most  powerful  empires  of  the  ancient  worid, 
and  of  one  which  appears  to  have  cxenrised 
perhus  greater  influence  than  any  olbcr  upon 
the  Bube»]ucnt  condition  uid  dcvelopmmt  of 
civiliied  man.  The  onl}>  race  now  found  neat 
the  ruins  of  Nineveh  or  in  Assyria  wliiih  mav 
have  any  claim  to  bo  considered  dcsccndantl 
fh>m  the  ancient  inhnbicanls  of  the  tountrr  are 
the  to-called  Chaldian  or  Ne«torian  tribes, 
inhabiting  the  monnlains  of  Kurdintan,  the 
plains  round  the  Lake  of  Ooroomivati  in  IVr- 
sia.  and  a  few  villages  in  the  ncigCilajrhood  of 
Mosul.  They  still  spesk  a  Shemitic  Jinlcct, 
almost  identical  with  the  Chaldce  of  the  Booki 
of  Daniel  and  F.ira.  A  irsemblancc,  which 
may  be  but  fancifHil,  has  been  tncol  between 
them  and  the  represcniulions  of  tlie  Anyriana 
in  the  bass-relie&  Their  physical  charM-teris- 
tics  at  any  race  seem  to  mark  tbem  aa  of  tbe 
same  race.  A  curse  appears  to  hang  over* 
land  natarally  rkh  and  fertile,  and  capable  of 
sustaining  a  vast  number  of  human  bringn. 
Those  who  now  inhabit  it  are  ycitrly  diminish- 
ing, and  there  seems  no  proapect  that  (or  gen- 
erationa  to  eome  this  onc^favored  country 
ahonld  remain  other  liwn  a  wilderness. 

Km'erites.    The  iababitanis  of  Nineveh 
(Luke  xi.  301, 

ITi'WIl-  IMORTEIJ 
ITj'aOQ  =  Nisan.  Esth.  xi.  t. 
ITia'rooh-  The  proper  name  ot  an  idd  cf 
Nineveh,  in  whose  temple  Sennucheribwaii  wor- 
shipping when  assassinated  by  his  Bonn.  Ailrsm- 
mcloch  and  Sharexer  (3  K.  XIX.  37;  Is.  KxxviL 
38).  Rashi,  in  his  note  on  Is.  xxxvii.  38,  ex- 
plains Nisnich  aa  "  a  beam,  or  plank,  of  Koab's 
ark,"  from  the  anaiysia  wEiich  is  given  of  the 
word  by  rabbinical  expositors.  What  the  true 
etymology  may  be  is  extremely  doubtliil.  If 
the  origin  of  the  word  be  Shemitic,  it  mav  be 
derived,  aa  Geaenins  suggests,  from  the  ileb. 
n^KT,  which  is  in  Arab,  nisr,  "  an  eagle,"  with 
the  termination  dcA  or  dcA,  so  IhatNisroch  would 
aigniR'  "  the  ;creat  eagle."  But  it  must  lie  cun- 
f^ed  that  thia  explanation  is  hr  from  sati^lac- 
toty.  It  ia  adopted,  however,  by  Mr.  Layard, 
who  identifiea  with  Nisroch  the  eaglo-heailed 
human  fisure,  which  is  one  of  the  most  pii>mi- 
nent  on  the  earliest  Assyrian  monuments,  and 
is  always  mpnsented  aa  contending  with  and 
nering  i™  lion  or  the  bull. 
itre  (Hcb.  lulhtr)  occurs  in Piov.  xxv.  M, 
1  as  vinegar  upon  ntlfitr:"  anil  in  Jer.  iL 
The  sobotance  denoted  is  not  that  which 
we  now  understand  by  the  term  ai'tre,  t.e.  nitrate 
of  potaaaa  —  "saltpetre"  —  but  the  virpo*  or 
iirpov  of  the  Gr«eka,  the  nitrvui  of  the  Latina^ 
and  the  Hfron  or  native  carbonate  of  soda  of 
modem  chemistry.  The  latter  part  of  the  pas- 
in  Pniverbs  Is  well  explained  by  Shaw, 
Bays  ( Tnw.  ii.  387),  "  The  nnsuiubleness 
of  the  smging  of  sonss  to  a  heavy  heart  is  W17 
finely  compared  to  the  contrariety  there  is  be- 
tween vinegar  and  natron."  Natron  is  fi^und 
abundantly  in  the  well-known  soda  lakes  of 
"  t  described  by  Plinr,  and  referred  to  by 
o,  which  are  siraoteil  in  the  barren  Valley 
of  Bahr  M-nn  (the  Woteriess  Sea),  about  flftj 
"     W.  of  Cairo. 
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No.    (No-Amon.I 

Noadl'ah.  1.  A  Levite,  son  of  Binnai, 
who,  with  Moremuth,  Elea»ir,  and  Jozahad, 
wci;^hud  the  vessels  of  gold  atid  silver  belon'>;ing 
to  liic  Tcmi>lo  which  were  brou<;ht  back  from 
Biibylon  (Ezr.  viii.  33). — 2.  The  prophetess 
Noatliah  joined  Sanballat  and  Tobiah  in  their 
attempt  to  intimidate  Nehomiah  (Nch.  vi.  14). 

No'ah,  the  tenth  in  descent  from  Adam,  in 
thd  line  of  Soth,  was  the  son  of  Lamecli,  and 
gi  andson  of  A(jth  usclah.  Of  his  fiithcr  Lamech 
all  Ui:U  wo  know  is  comprised  in  the  words  that 
hi  uttered  on  tlie  birth  of  his  son,  words  the 
more  sitynificant  when  wo  contrast  them  with 
the  sayin*^  of  the  other  Lamech  of  the  race  of 
Cain,  wliich  hive  also  been  preserved.  In  the 
reason  wliich  Lamech  gives  for  calling  his  son 
No  ih,  there  is  a  play  ujwn  the  name  which  it 
is  impoisible  to  preserve  in  English.  Ho  called 
his  name  No.ih  ( Noach,  rest),  saying,  "  this  same 
shiill  comfort  ui"  (yunachamenQ).    It  is  quite 

})l.iin  that  the  name  **  rest,"  and  the  verb  "  com- 
brt,"  are  of  dilfjrcnt  roots ;  and  we  must  not 
try  to  m.iko  a  philologist  of  Laincch,  and  sup- 
pose th.it  ho  was  giving  an  accurate  derivation 
of  the  n  imo  Noah.  He  merely  plays  upon  the 
«am3,  litter  a  fashion  common  cnou^^h  in  all 
agos  .md  countries.  Of  Noah  himself  from  this 
tims  w^  h;2ar  nothing  more  till  he  is  500  years 
old,  whjn  it  is  said  ho  Ixjgat  throe  sons,  Shorn, 
Ham,  and  Japhot  Very  remarkable,  however, 
is  the  grnn;).se  which  we  get  of  the  state  of 
society  in  the  antediluvian  world.  The  nar- 
rative' it  is  true  is  brief,  and  on  many  points 
obscure:  a  mystery  hangs  over  it  which  we 
cannot  p'jnotrato.    It  stands  thus :  — 

**  And  it  ca.n3  to  pass  when  men  (the  Adam) 
began  to  multiply  on  the  face  of  the  ground, 
and  daivjflitcrs  were  bom  unto  them ;  then  the 
sons  of  Go  I  (the  Elohim)  saw  the  daut^hters 
of  m  jn  (the  Aii.im)  that  thuy  were  f.ur,and  thjy 
took  to  thciin  wives  of  all  tliat  they  choje.  And 
Jehovah  saiJ,  My  spirit  shall  not  forever  rule 
or  be  hu:n!>l3d)  in  men,  seeing  that  th^sy  are 
or,  in  th oir  error  tlicy  aral  but  fli.sh,  and  thoir 
a/i  .>h:ill  be  a  hundred  and  twenty  years.  The 
Ncphiiiin  were  on  the  earth  in  thoje  days;  and 
also  atUrwardj  wh^n  the  sons  of  God  (the  Elo- 
him) came  in  u:ito  the  daur^hters  of  men  (the 
Adam),  and  c!iildrun  were  born  to  them,  these 
worj  th'j  heroes  which  were  of  old,  men  of 
renow.i." 

Hjre  1  number  of  perplexing  questions  pre- 
sent thjm solves:  Who  wer-^  the  sons  of  God? 
Who  th  J  daughters  of  men  ?  Who  the  Neph- 
ili:n  ?  Wh.it  is  the  msaning  of  "  My  spirit 
shall  not  always  rule,  or  dwell,  or  be  humbled 
in  mjn ; "  ond  of  the  words  which  ibllov , 
"  Bat  tii'jir  d.iys  shall  be  a  hundred  and 
twjntv  years"?*  Wo  will  briefly  review  the 
princfpal  solutions  which  have  been  given  of 
these  dlilfijulties.  a.  Sons  of  Gknl  and  daugh- 
ters of  m3n.  Three  diflbrent  interpretations 
have  from  very  early  times  lieen  given  of  this 
mo.st  singulir  passage.  1 .  The  "  sons  of  the 
Eioliim"  were  explained  to  mean  sons  of 
princes,  or  men  of  high  nink  who  degraded 
themselves  by  contracting  marriagw  with  "  tho 
daughters  of  men,"  i.e.  with  women  of  inferior 
position.  2.  A  second  interpretation,  perhaps 
not  iwa  ancient^  anderstands,  by  the  "ions 
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I  of  the  Elohim,"  angels.  Two  modem  inmIs, 
Byron  (in  his  drama  of  Cain)  and  Moore  (in 
his  Looet  of  the  Angds),  have  availed  thcmselvea 
of  this  last  interpretation  for  the  purpose  of 
their  poems.^  3.  The  interpretation,  however, 
which  is  now  most  generally  received,  is  tuat 
which  understands  by  "  the  sons  of  tlie  Elo- 
him "  the  family  and  descendants  of  Seth, 
and  by  "the  daughters  of  men  (Adam),"  the 
women  of  the  family  of  Cain.  4.  A  fourth 
interpretation  has  recently  been  advanced  and 
maintained  with  considerable  ingenuity  by  the 
iiuthor  of  the  Genesis  of  the  Earth  and  Man. 
He  undcretands  by  "  the  sons  of  tho  Elohim  " 
the  "servants  or  worshippers  ot  false  gods" 
[taking  Elohim  to  mean  not  God,  but  gods], 
whom  he  supposes  to  have  belonged  to  a  dis- 
tinct pre-Adamite  race.  "The  &nghterB  of 
men,"  he  contends,  should  be  rendered  "the 
daughters  of  Adam,  or  the  Adamites,"  women, 
that  is,  descended  from  Adam.  These  last  had 
hitherto  remained  true  in  their  faitli  and  wor- 
ship, but  were  now  perverted  by  the  idolaters 
who  intermarried  with  them. 

h.  But  who  were  the  Ncphilim  ?  It  should 
be  observed  tliat  they  are  not  spoken  of  as  the 
offipring  of  the  "sons  of  the  Elohim"  and 
"the  daughters  of  men."  The  sacred  writer 
says,  "  the  Ncphilim  were  on  the  earth  in  those 
days,"  before  tic  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  chil- 
dren of  tho  mixed  marriages.  The  name,  which 
has  been  variously  explained,  only  occurs  once 
again  in  Num.  xiii.  33,  where  tho  Ncphilim  are 
said  to  have  been  ono  of  tho  Canaanitish  tribes. 
If  it  is  of  Hebrew  origin  (which  however  mar 
bo  doubted),  it  must  mean  cither  "fallen, 
ije.  apostate  ones,  or  those  who  "fall  upon" 
others,  violent  men,  plunderers,  fineebooters,  &c. 
It  is  of  far  more  importance  to  observe  that, 
if  the  Ncphilim  of  Canaan  were  descendants 
of  tho  Ncphilim  in  Gen.  vi.  4,  we  liave  here  a 
very  strong  argument  for  the  non- universality 
of  the  Deluge,  c.  In  consequence  of  the  griev- 
ous and  hopeless  wickedness  of  the  world  at 
this  time,  God  resolves  to  destroy  it.  "  My 
spirit,"  He  says,  "shall  not  always  'dwell' 
or  'bear  sway'  in  man  —  inasmucn  as  he  is 
but  flesh."  'f  he  meaning  of  which  seems  to  be 
that  whilst  God  had  put  His  Spirit  in  man,  t.«. 
not  only  the  breath  of  lif^,  but  a  spiritual  pArt 

1  "This  view,"  observes  Keil  (Opasc.  Acad.)t 
**  was  held  bv  nearly  all  the  fathers  or  the  first  four 
centuries,  both  Greek  and  I^tln ;  namely,  by  Pseu- 
do-Clemens Romanus,  Jnstln  Martyr.  Athenagoras^ 
lleracleon,  Ircnnus,  Clemens-Alexandrinns,  Me- 
thodius, Euscblus,  Stephanos  GolMir^  Tertulllan, 
Cyprean,  Cnramodlan,  lotoUntlos,  HUarins,  and 
Severus  Sulpltlus." 

In  modern  tlmf^s.  It  has  been  defended  by  Dr. 
Knrtz,  author  of  the  Geschlchte  des  alteii  Bundos. 
»*It  seems  xo  me/'  says  Alford  (Prolejromena  to 
Jude),  **  that  Dr.  Korts  has  gone  I'ar  to  decide  the 
Interpretation,  as  agalnnt  any  reference  of  Gen.  vl. 
2.  to  the  Sothlte«,  or  of  Jude  6,  7.  to  the  Tall  of  the 
devil  and  his  angels.  The  exegc^lfi  of  Hengwten- 
berg  and  those  who  think  with  him  depends  on  the 
spiritual  acceptation,  in  this  ca^e,  of  the  word 
i^roAirditratriti,  Which  Knrts  comnletely  disproves." 

Ih  his  oommentanr  on  Jode  7,  Alford  says, "  *  In 
like  maon'T  t.)  thefle,*rD6rof  {,  the  ansels  above  men- 
tioned. The  manner  was  similar,  becanne  the  an- 
gels oommltt«*d  fornication  vrltli  another  race  than 
themnelves;  thuMolno  arcAO'ivrc^  &ir((r'-%  aap^At  iri- 
ftnK.  .So  rn^T'^i^  Is  taken  by  Lud-Capell.,  Herder^ 
AugiiRtI,  Sohneckenberger,  Jaohmann,  De  Wette, 
Aruaud,  Stier,  Huther." 
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capable  of  recognizing,  loring,  and  worshipping 
Uim,  man  had  so  much  sunk  down  into  the 
lowest  and  most  debasing  of  ileshlv  pleasures, 
as  to  have  almost  extinguished  the  higher  light 
within  him.  Then  follows,  "But  his  days 
shall  be  a  hundred  and  twenty  years/'  which 
has  been  interpreted  by  some  to  mean,  that 
still  a  time  of  grace  shall  bo  given  for  repent- 
ance, viz.  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  before 
the  Flood  shall  come ;  and  by  others,  that  the 
duration  of  human  life  should  in  future  be 
limited  to  this  term  of  years,  instead  of  ex- 
tending over  centuries  as  before.  This  last 
seems  the  most  natural  interpretation  of  the 
Hebrew  words. 

Of  Noah's  life  during  this  age  of  almost 
universal  apostasy,  we  are  told  but  little.  It 
is  merely  said,  that  he  was  a  righteous  man 
and  perfect  in  his  generations  (1.6.  amongst 
his  contemporaries),  and  that  he,  like  Enoch, 
walked  witn  God.  St.  Peter  calls  him  "a 
preacher  of  righteousness."  Besides  this,  wo 
are  merely  told  that  he  had  three  sons,  each 
of  whom  had  married  a  wife;  that  he  built 
the  Ark  in  accordance  with  divine  direction; 
and  that  he  was  six  hundred  years  old  when 
the  Flood  came.  Both  about  tne  Ark  and  the 
Flood  so  man^  questions  have  been  raised,  that 
we  must  consider  each  of  these  separatelv. 

The  Ark,  —  The  precise  meaning  of  tJie  He- 
brew word  (i8)dh)  is  uncertain.  The  word 
only  occurs  here  and  in  Exodus  (ii.  3).  In  all 
proWbilitv  it  is  to  the  old  Egyptian  that  we 
are  to  look  for  its  original  form.  Bunsen,  in 
his  vocabulary,  gives  f£a,  "  a  chest,"  1^,  "  a 
boat,"  and  in  the  Copt.  Vers,  of  Exod.  li.  S,  5, 
tlui}i  is  the  rendering  of  tibah.  This  "  chest," 
or  "  boat,"  was  to  to  made  of  gopher  (i.«.  cy- 
press) wood,  a  kind  of  timber  which  both  for 
Its  lightness  and.  its  durability  was  employed  by 
the  Phcenicians  for  building  their  vessels.  The 
planks  of  the  ark,  after  bein^  put  together, 
were  to  be  protected  by  a  coating  of  pitch,  or 
rather  bitumen,  which  was  to  be  laid  on  both 
inside  and  outside,  as  the  most  efiectual  means 
of  making  it  water-tight,  and  perhaps  also  as  a 
protection  against  the  attacks  of  marine  ani- 
mals. The  ark  was  to  consist  of  a  number  of 
"  nests  "  or  small  compartments,  with  a  view, 
no  doubt,  to  the  convenient  distribution  of  the 
different  animals  and  their  food.  These  were 
to  be  arranged  in  three  tiers,  one  above  another ; 
"  with  lower,  second,  and  third  (stories)  shalt 
thou  make  it." 

Means  were  also  to  be  provided  for  letting 
li^ht  into  the  ark.  In  the  A.  V.  we  read,  "  A 
window  shalt  thou  make  to  the  ark,  and  in  a 
cubit  shalt  thou  finish  it  above : "  words  which, 
it  must  be  confessed,  convey  no  very  intelligible 
idea.  The  ori.^inal,  however,  is  obscure,  and 
has  been  diflfercntlv  interpreted.  What  the 
"  window,"  or  "  Iignt-hole  was,  is  very  puz- 
zling. It  wns  to  be  at  the  top  of  the  ark  ap- 
parently. If  the  words  "  unto  a  cubit  shalt  thou 
finish  it  above. "  refer  to  the  window,  and  not  to 
the  ark  itself,  they  seem  to  imply  that  this  ap- 
erture, or  skylight,  extended  to  the  breadth  of 
a  cubit  the  whole  length  of  the  roof.  But  if  so, 
it  could  not  have  been  merely  an  open  slit,  for 
that  would  have  admitted  the  rain.  Are  we 
ihen  to  suppose  that  some  transparent,  or  at 


least  trantlacent,  aubstance  was  employed  f  H 
would  almost  seem  so.  A  difiereut  word  is 
used  Gen.  viii.  6,  where  it  is  said  that  Noak 
opened  the  window  of  the  ark.  There  the 
word  is  chcdidn,  which  frequently  occurs  else- 
where in  the  same  sense.  Supposing,  then, 
the  tsdhar  to  bo,  as  we  have  said,  a  skylight,  or 
series  of  skylights  running  the  whole  length  of 
the  ark,  the  cSodldn  might  veiy  well  be  a  single 
compartment  of  the  laiger  window,  which 
could  be  opened  at  will.  But  besides  the  win- 
dow, there  was  to  be  a  door.  This  was  to  be 
placed  in  the  aide  of  the  ark. 

Of  the  shape  of  the  ark  nothing  is  said  ;  but 
its  dimensions  are  given.  It  was  to  be  300  cu- 
bits in  length,  50  in  breadth,  and  30  in  height. 
Taking  21  inches  for  the  cubit,  the  ark  would 
bo  525  feet  in  length,  87  feet  6  inches  in  breadth, 
and  52  feet  6  inches  in  height.  This  is  Terr 
considerably  larger  than  the  largest  British 
man-of-war!  It  should  be  rememb^ed  that  this 
huge  structure  was  only  intended  to  float  on 
the  water,  and  was  not  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word  a  ship.  It  had  neither  must,  sail,  nor  rud- 
der :  it  was  in  fact  nothing  but  an  enormous 
floating  house,  or  oblong  box  rather.  Two  obji-cts 
only  were  aimed  at  in  its  construction :  the  one 
was,  that  it  should  have  ample  stowage ;  and  the 
other,  that  it  should  be  able  to  keep  steady 
upon  the  water.  After  having  given  rfoah  the 
necessary  instructions  fbr  the  building  of  the 
ark,  God  tells  him  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
designed.  The  earth  is  to  be  destroyed  by 
water.  **  And  I,  behold  I  do  bring  tlic  flood 
— waters  upon  the  earth — to  destroy  all  flesh 
wherein  is  the  breath  of  life ; . .  .  but  I  will  es- 
tablish my  covenant  with  thee,"  Ac.  (Gen.  vi. 
17,  18.)  The  inmates  of  the  ark  are  then  spe- 
cifled.  They  are  to  be  Noah  and  his  wife,  and  Lis 
three  sons  with  their  wives.  Koah  is  also  to  take 
a  pair  of  each  kind  of  animal  into  the  ark  with 
him,  that  he  may  preserve  them  alive ;  birds, 
domestic  animals,  and  creeping  things,  are  par- 
ticularly mentioned.  He  is  to  provide,  for  the 
wants  of  each  of  these,  stores  "  of  everv  kind 
of  food  that  is  eaten."  It  is  added,  *'  Thus 
did  Noah;  according  to  all  that  God  (Elohim) 
commanded  him,  so  did  he."  A  remarkable 
addition  to  these  directions  occurs  in  the  follow- 
ing chapter.  The  pairs  of  animals  are  now 
limited  to  one  of  undcan  animals,  whilst,  of 
clean  animals  and  birds  (Gen.  vii.  2),  Noah  is  to 
take  to  him  seven  pairs.  How  is  this  add i  tion  to 
be  accounted  for  1  May  we  not  suppose  that  we 
have  here  traces  of  a  separate  document  inttr- 
woven  by  a  later  writer  with  the  former  his- 
torj'? 

Arc  we,  then,  to  understand  that  Noah  literal- 
ly conveyed  a  pair  of  all  the  animals  of  the 
world  into  the  ark?  This  question  virtually 
contains  another;  viz.,  whether  the  deluge 
was  universal,  or  only  partial  1  If  it  wns 
only  partial,  then,  of  course,  it  was  necessary 
to  'find  room  but  for  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  animals;  and  the  dimensions  of  the 
ark  are  ample  enou<rh  for  the  required  purpose. 
But  it  is  not  only  the  inadequate  size  or  the  ark 
to  contain  all,  or  any  thing  like  all,  the  progeni- 
tors of  our  existing  species  of  animals,  which 
is  conclusive  against  a  universal  deluge.  Anoth- 
er fact  points  with  still  greater  force,  if  poa 
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-aible,  in  the  B«ne  direction;  and  that  is  the 
manner  in  which  we  now  find  these  animals 
distributed  07er  the  earth's  surfiace.  We  now 
know  that  everr  great  continent  has  its  own  pe- 
culiar fiiuna;  that  the  original  centres  of  distri- 
bution most  have  been  not  one,  bat  many; 
forther,  that  the  areas  or  circles  around  these 
•oenUes  most  hare  been  occupied  by  their  pris- 
tine animals  in  ages  long  anterior  to  that  or  the 
Noachian  Deluge.  It  is  quite  plain,  then,  that  if 
all  the  animals  of  the  world  were  literally  gath- 
ered together  in  the  ark,  and  so  saved  from  the 
waters  of  a  universal  deluge,  this  could  only 
have  been  eilbcted  (even  supposing  there  was 
space  for  them  in  the  ark)  ij  a  most  stupen- 
doos  miracle.  But  the  narrative  does  not  com- 
pel us  to  adopt  so  tremendous  an  hypothesis. 
We  shall  see  more  clearlv  when  we  come  to 
■consider  the  language  used  with  regard  to  the 
Slnod  itself,  that  even  that  language,  strong  as 
it  undoubtedly  is,  does  not  oblige  us  to  suppose 
that  the  Deluge  was  universal. 

The  Flood.  ^  The  ark  was  finished,  and  all 
•its  liviiM^  iVeight  was  gathered  into  it  as  in  a 
place  of  safoty.  Jehovah  shut  him  in,  says  the 
•chronicler,  speaking  of  Noah.  And  then  there 
ensued  a  solemn  pause  of  seven  days  before  the 
threatened  destruction  was  let  loose.  At  last 
the  Flood  came;  the  waten  were  upon  the 
earth.  The  narrative  is  vivid  and  forcible, 
though  entirely  wanting  in  that  sort  of  descrip- 
tion which  in  a  modem  historian  or  poet 
would  have  occupied  the  laivest  space.  But 
one  impression  is  left  upon  the  mind  with  pe- 
culiar vividness,  from  the  very  simplicity  of  the 
narrative,  and  it  is  that  of  utter  desolation. 
From  Gen.  vii.  17  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  a 
very  simple  but  very  powerful  and  impressive 
description  is  given  of  the  appalling  catas- 
trophe. The  waters  of  the  Flood  increased  for 
a  period  of  190  days  (40+150,  comparing  vii. 
12  and  24).  And  then  "God  remembered 
Noah,"  and  made  a  wind  to  pass  over  the  earth, 
lo  that  the  waters  were  assuaged.  The  ark 
rested  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  the  seventh 
month  on  the  mountains  of  Ararat.  After  this, 
the  waters  g^radually  decreased  till  the  first  day 
of  the  tenth  month,  when  the  tops  of  the 
mountains  were  seen.  It  was  then  that  Noah 
sent  forth,  first  the  raven,  which  flew  hither  and 
thither,  resting  probably  on  the  mountain- 
tops,  but  not  returning  to  the  ark ;  and  next, 
after  an  interval  of  seven  days,  the  dove,  "  to 
see  if  the  waters  were  abated  from  the  ground  "* 
(cV  the  lower  plain  country).  "But  the  dove 
•found  no  rest  tor  the  sole  of  her  foot,  and  she 
retarncd  onto  him  into  the  ark.''  After  waiting 
for  another  seven  days,  he  again  sent  forth  the 
dovt,,  which  returned  this  time  with  a  fresh 
olive-leaf  in  ler  mouth,  a  sign  that  the  waters 
were  still  lower.  A.nd  once  more,  after  anoth- 
er interval  of  seven  days,  lie  «ent  forth  the 
dove,  and  she  **  returned  not  again  untc  him  any 
more,"  having  found  a  home  for  herself  upon 
the  earth. 

On  reading  this  narrative,  it  is  difficult,  it 
flsust  be  confessed,  to  reconcile  the  language 
employed  with  the  hypothesis  of  a  partial  del- 
uge. The  difficulty  does  not  lie  in  the  large- 
■nees  of  most  of  the  terms  used,  but  rather  in 
the  precision  of  one  single  expression.    It  is 


natural  to  suppose  that  the  writer,  when  be 
speaks  of  "aU  fiesh,"  "all  in  whose  nostrils 
was  the  breath  of  life,"  refers  only  to  his  own 
localitv.  This  sort  of  language  is  common 
enough  in  the  Bible  when  only  a  small  part  of 
the  globe  is  intended.  The  real  difSculty  lies 
in  the  connecting  of  this  statement  with  the  dis- 
trict in  which  Noah  is  supposed  to  have  lived, 
and  the  assertion  that  the  waters  prevailed  fit- 
teen  cubits  upward.  If  the  Ararat  on  which 
the  ark  rested  be  the  present  mountain  of  the 
same  name,  the  highest  peak  of  which  is  more 
than  17,000  feet  above  the  sea,  it  would  have 
been  quite  impossible  for  this  to  have  been  cov- 
ered, the  water  reaching  fifteen  cubits,  i.s. 
twenty-six  feet  above  it,  unless  the  whole  earth 
were  submerged.  The  plain  meaning  of  the 
narrative  is,  uiat,  fitr  as  the  eve  could  sweep, 
not  a  solitary  mountain  reared  its  head  above 
the  waste  of  waters.  But  there  is  no  neoessitv 
for  assuming  that  the  ark  stranded  on  the  high 
peaks  of  the  mountain  now  called  Ararat,  or 
even  that  that  mountain  was  visible. 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  Ararat  here  men- 
tioned is  not  the  mountain  of  that  name  in  Ar- 
menia, we  may  also  assume  the  inundation  to 
have  been  partial,  and  may  suppose  it  to  have 
extended  over  the  whole  Valley  of  the  Euphra- 
tes, and  eastward  as  far  as  the  ranee  of  moun- 
tains running  down  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  or 
farther.  As  the  inundation  is  said  to  have 
been  caused  by  the  breaking-np  of  the  foun- 
tains of  the  great  deep,  as  well  as  by  the  rain, 
some  great  and  sudden  subsidence  of  the  land 
mav  have  taken  place,  accompanied  bv  an  in- 
rush of  the  waters  of  the  Persian  Gul(  similar 
to  what  occurred  in  the  Runn  of  Cutch,  on  the 
eastern  arm  of  the  Indus,  in  1819,  when  the  sea 
flowed  in,  and  in  a  few  hours  converted  a  tract 
of  land,  2,000  square  miles  in  area,  into  an  in- 
land sea  or  lagoon.  It  has  sometimes  been  as- 
serted that  the  facts  of  geology  are  conclusive 
a«^n8t  the  possibility  of  a  universal  deluge, 
l^rmerly,  inaced,  the  existence  of  shells  and 
corals  at  the  top  of  high  mountains  was  taken 
to  be  no  less  conclusive  evidence  the  other  way. 
Thev  were  constantly  appealed  to  as  a  proof 
of  the  literal  truth  of  the  Scripture  narrative. 
Even  within  the  last  thirty  years,  geologists  like 
Cuvier  and  Buckland  have  thought  that  the 
superficial  deposits  might  be  referred  to  the  pe- 
riod of  the  Noachian  Flood.  Subsequent  in- 
vestigation, however,  showed  that,  if  the  re- 
ceived chronology  were  even  approximately 
correct,  this  was  out  of  the  question,  as  these 
deposits  must  have  taken  place  thousands  of 
years  before  the  time  of  Noah,  and  indeed  be- 
fore the  creation  of  man.  So  far,  then,  it  is 
clear,  there  is  no  evidence  now  on  the  earth's 
surface  in  favor  of  a  universal  deluge.  But  is 
there  any  positive  geological  evidence  against 
it?  Hugn  Miller  and  other  geologists  have 
maintained  that  there  is.  They  appeal  to  the 
fact,  that  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  such  as 
Auvergne  in  France,  and  along  die  flanks  of 
^tna,  there  k^re  cones  of  loose  scoriae  and  ashes 
belonging  to  lon^  extinct  volcanoes,  which 
must  be  at  least  triple  the  antiquitv  of  the  No- 
achian Deluge,  and  which  yet  exhibit  no  traces 
of  abrasion  by  the  action  of  water.  These 
loose  cones,  they  argue,  must  have  been  swept 
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tnrajr,  had  tiw  wmter  of  the  Ddage 

them.    But  tbu  aigoment  is  by  no  means  coo- 

dnsive. 

There  is,  however,  other  eridenoe  oondnsiYe 
i^ainst  the  hypothesis  of  a  universal  deloge, 
miracle  apart.  "  The  first  effect  of  the  cover- 
ing of  the  whole  globe  with  water  wooki  be  a 
complete  change  in  its  climate,  the  general  ten- 
dency being  to  lower  and  equalize  the  tempera- 
ture of  all  parts  of  its  surface.  Panpatm  with 
this  process  .  .  .  would  ensue  the  (Kstmction 
of  the  great  majority  of  marine  animals.  And 
this  would  take  place,  partly  by  reason  of  the 
entire  change  in  climatal  conditions,  too  sud- 
den and  general  to  be  escaped  by  migration ; 
and,  in  still  greater  measure,  in  consequence 
of  the  sndden  change  in  the  depth  of  the  water. 
Great  multitudes  of  marine  animals  can  only 
live  between  tide-marks,  or  at  depths  less  than 
fifty  fiithoms ;  and  as,  by  the  hypothesis,  the 
land  had  to  be  depressed  many  tnonsands  of 
feet  in  a  few  months,  and  to  be  raised  again 
wiUi  equal  celerity,  it  follows  that  the  animals 
could  not  possibly  have  accommodated  them- 
selves to  such  vast  and  rapid  changes.  All  the 
littoral  animals,  therefore,  would  have  been 
killed.  The  race  of  aoom-shells  and  periwin- 
kles would  have  been  exterminated,  and  all  the 
coral-reefe  of  the  Pacific  would  at  once  have 
been  converted  into  dead  coral,  never  to  grow 
again.  But  so  fiir  is  this  from  being  the  ca^ 
that  aoom-shells,  periwinkles,  and  coral  still 
survive,  and  there  tn  good  evidence  that  they 
have  continued  to  exist  and  flourish  for  manv 
thousands  of  years.  On  the  other  hand,  Noah 
was  not  directed  to  take  marine  animals  of  any 
kind  into  the  ark ;  nor  indeed  is  it  easy  to  see 
how  they  could  have  been  preserved.  Again, 
had  the  whole  globe  been  submergec*,  the  sea- 
water  covering  the  land  would  at  once  have  de- 
stroyed eveiy  fresh-water  fish,  moUusk,  and 
worm ;  and,  as  none  of  these  were  taken  into 
the  ark,  the  several  species  would  have  become 
extinct.    Nothing  of  the  kind  has  occurred. 

"  Lastly,  such  experiments  as  have  been  made 
with  regard  to  the  action  of  sea-water  upon  ter- 
restrial plants  leave  ver^  little  doubt  that  sub- 
mergence in  sea-water  lor  ten  or  eleven  months 
would  have  efl^tually  destroved  not  only  the 
great  majority  of  the  plioits,  but  their  seeds  as 
well.  And  yet  it  is  not  said  that  Noah  took 
any  stock  of  plants  with  him  into  the  ark,  or 
that  the  animus  which  issued  from  it  had  the 
slightest  difllculty  in  obtaining  pasture.  There 
are,  then,  it  must  be  confessed,  veiy  strong 
grounds  for  believing  that  no  universal  deluse 
ever  occurred.  Suppose  the  Flood,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  have  been  local ;  suppose,  for  in* 
stance,  the  Valley  of  the  Euphrates  to  have  been 
submerged ;  and  then  the  necessity  for  preserv- 
ing all  the  species  of  animals  disappears.  For, 
in  the  first  place,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent 
the  birds  and  many  of  the  laige  mammals  firom 
getting  away ;  and  in  the  next,  the  number  of 
species  peculiar  to  that  geographical  area,  and 
which  would  be  absolutely  destroyed  by  its  be- 
ing flooded,  supposing  they  could  not  escape,  is 
insignificant."  All  these  considerations  point 
with  overwhelming  force  in  the  same  direction, 
and  compel  us  to  believe,  unless  we  suppose 
that  a  stupendous  miracle  was  wrought,  that 


the  Flood  of  Noah  (like  oAer  ddnges  oT  which 
we  Rad)  extended  only  over  a  limited  area  of 
tbegloiw. 

It  now  only  remains  to  notice  the  later  allii- 
sions  to  the  catastrophe  CKscurring  in  the  Bible, 
and  the  traditions  of  it  preserved  in  other  na- 
tions besides  the  Jewish.  The  word  specially 
used  to  designate  the  Flood  of  Noah  (/mum- 
mabtfH)  occura  in  only  one  other  passage  of 
Scripture,  Ps.  xxix.  10.  In  Is.  liv.  9,  the  Flood 
is  snoken  of  as  "  the  waters  of  Noah."  In  the 
N.  T.,  our  Lord  gives  the  sanction  of  His  own 
authority  to  the  historical  tmth  of  the  narrar 
tive.  Matt.  xxiv.  37  (cf.  Lnke  xvii.  26).  St. 
Peter  speaks  of  the  **  long-snflering  of  God," 
which  **  waited  in  the  days  of  Noah."  And 
again  in  hi«  Second  Epistle  (ii.  5)  he  dtes  it  as 
an  instance  of  the  rignteons  indgmertt  of  Gkid, 
who  spared  not  the  old  world,  ^  The  tradi- 
tions of  many  nations  have  preserved  the  mem- 
ory of  a  great  and  destructive  flood  from  which 
but  a  small  part  of  mankind  escaped.  It  is  not 
always  very  clear  whether  they  point  back  to  a 
common  centre,  or  whether  they  were  of  na^ 
tional  growth.  The  traditions  which  come 
nearest  to  the  biblical  account  are  thoee  of  the 
nations  of  Western  Asia.  Foremost  amongst 
these  is  the  Chaldjean.  It  is  preserved  in  a 
fragment  of  Berosus,  and  tells  now  Xisnthras 
built  a  vessel  in  which  he  was  saved  from  a 
great  deluge,  with  diflerent  animals,  bitds,  and 
quadrupeds.  Other  notices  of  a  flood  may 
be  found  (a)  in  the  Phoenician  mythok^, 
where  the  victoiy  of  Pontus  (the  sea)  over  IJe- 
marous  (the  earth)  is  mentioned;  (6)  in  the 
Sibylline  Omcles,  partly  borrowed,  no  doubts 
from  the  biblical  narratire,  aisd  purtly,  jper^ 
haps,  from  some  Babylonian  story.  To  these 
must  be  added  (c)  the  Pbirgian  story  of  King 
Annakos  or  Nannakos  (Enoch)  in  Iconium, 
who  reached  an  age  of  more  than  300  vean, 
foretold  the  Flood,  and  wept  and  prayt:d  ror  his 
people,  seeing  the  destruction  that  was  coming 
upon  them.  Very  curious,  as  showing  what 
deep  root  this  tradition  must  have  taken  in  the 
oountiy,  is  the  foct,  that,  so  late  as  the  time  of 
Steptimins  Severus,  a  medal  was  struck  at 
Apamca,  on  which  the  Flood  is  commemo- 
vated. 

As  belonging  to  this  cvde  of  crsdition,  must 
be  reckoned  luso  (1)  the  Syrian,  related  by 
Ludan,  and  connected  with  a  huge  chasm  in 
the  earth  near  Hieropolis  into  whidi  the  waters 
of  the  Flood  are  supposed  to  have  drained; 
and  (2)  the  Armenian  quoted  by  Josephns.  A 
second  )^de  of  traditions  is  that  of  Eastern 
Asia.  To  this  belong  the  Persian,  Indian,  and 
Chinese.  The  Persian  is  mixed  np  with  its 
cosmogony,  and  hence  loses  any  thing  like  an 
historical  aspect  The  Chinese  story  is,  in  many 
."lespects,  sin^larly  like  the  biblical.  Tlw 
Indian  tradition  appears  in  various  forms.  Of 
thcpc,  the  one  which  most  remarl,ab)y  agrees 
with  the  biblical  account  is  that  r:«rttclned  in 
the  Mahabhamta.  The  account  of  the  F!ood  in 
the  Koran  is  drawr.  upp^ently,  partly  fit>m 
biblical  and  partly  fro:.«  Persian  sources.  In 
the  main,  no  doubt,  it  follows  the  narrative  in 
Genesis,  but  dwell;  at  length  on  the  tcstiraooT 
of  Noah  to  the  unbelieving.  Another  pecali> 
arity  of  this  version  is,  that  Noah  calls  in  vain 
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to  one  of  his  loiis  to  enter  into  the  ark ;  be 
refuses,  in  tbe  hope  of  escaping  to  a  mountain, 
and  is  drowned  oefore  his  father's  eves.  A 
third  cycle  of  traditions  is  to  be  found  among 
the  American  nations.  These,  as  micht  be  ex- 
pected, show  occasionally  some  marks  of  re- 
semblance to  the  Asiatic  le^nds.  "  Of  the 
different  nations  that  inhabit  Mexico,"  says 
A.  von  Humboldt,  "  the  following  had  paintings 
resembling  the  deluse  of  Coxcox;  viz.,  the 
Aztecs,  the  Mixtecs,  the  Zapotecs,  the  Tlascal- 
tecs,  and  the  Mechoacans.  The  Noah,  Xisn- 
thrus,  or  Mann  of  these  nations  is  termed  Cox- 
cox, Tco-Cipactli,  or  Tezpi.  He  saved  himself 
with  his  wire  Pochiqnetzatl  in  a  bark,  or,  ac- 
cording to  other  traditions,  on  a  raft."  A  pecu- 
liarity of  many  of  these  American  Indian  tradi- 
tions must  be  noted,  and  that  is,  that  the  Flood, 
according  to  them,  usually  took  place  in  the 
time  of  me  First  BCan,  who,  together  with  his 
family,  escape.  It  may  not  be  amiss,  before  we 
go  on  to  speak  of  the  traditions  of  more  culti- 
vated races,  to  mention  the  legend  still  pre- 
served among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Fiji 
Islands,  although  not  beIongin|^  to  our  last 
group.  One  more  cycle  of  traditions  we  shall 
notice — that,  viz.,  of  the  Hellenic  races.  Hellas 
has  two  versions  of  a  flood,  one  associated  with 
Ogyges ;  and  the  other,  in  a  far  more  elaborate 
form,  with  Deucalion.  Both,  however,  are  of 
late  origin,  —  they  wore  unknown  to  Homer 
and  Hcsiod.  Herodotus,  though  he  mentions 
Deucalion  as  one  of  the  first  kings  of  the 
Hellenes,  savs  not  a  word  about  tlie  Flood 
|i.  56).  Pindar  is  the  first  writer  who  mentions 
It  ( Oiifmp.  ix.  37  ff. )  It  must  be  confessed,  that 
the  later  the  narrative,  the  more  definite  the 
form  it  assumes,  and  the  more  nearly  it  re- 
sembles the  Mosaic  account  It  seems  tolerably 
certain  that  the  Egyptians  had  no  records  of 
the  Deluge,  at  least  if  we  are  to  credit  Manetho. 
Nor  has  any  such  record  been  detected  on  the 
monuments,  or  preserved  in  the  mythology  of 
Egypt. 

Ajtn  the  Flood. ^Voah'9  first  act  after  he 
left  the  ark  was  to  build  an  altar,  and  to  ofifer 
sacrifices.  This  is  the  first  altar  of  which  we 
read  in  Scripture,  and  the  first  burnt-sacrifice. 
Jehovah  accepts  the  sacrifice  of  Noah  as  the 
acknowledgment  on  the  part  of  man  that  he 
desires  reconciliation  and  communion  with  God. 
Then  follows  the  blessing  of  God  (Elohim) 
upon  Noah  and  his  sons.  All  living  creatures 
are  now  given  to  man  for  food ;  but  express 
provision  is  made  that  the  blood  (in  which  is 
the  life)  should  not  be  eaten.  Next,  God  makes 
provision  for  the  security  of  human  life.  The 
olood  of  man,  in  which  is  his  life,  is  yet  more 

{irecioQs  than  the  blood  of  beasts.  Hence  is 
aid  the  first  foundation  of  the  civil  power. 
Thus,  with  the  beginning  of  a  new  world,  God 
gives,  on  the  one  hand,  a  promise  which  secures 
the  stability  of  the  natural  order  of  the  uni- 
verse, and,  on  the  other  hand,  consecrates  hu- 
man life  with  a  special  sanctity  as  resting  upon 
these  two  pillars,  —  the  brotherhood  of  men, 
and  man's  likeness  to  God.  Of  the  seven  pre- 
cepts of  Noah,  as  they  are  called,  the  observ- 
ance of  which  was  required  of  all  Jewish  prose- 
lytes, Uiree  only  are  here  expressly  mentioned. 
ft  is  in  the  terms  of  the  blessing  and  the  cove- 
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nant  made  with  Noah  after  the  Flood  that  we 
find  the  strongest  evidence,  that,  in  the  sense  of 
the  writer,  it  was  universal,  t.e.  that  it  extended 
to  aU  the  then  known  umid.  The  literal  truth  of 
the  narrative  obliges  us  to  believe  that  the  whole 
human  race,  except  eight  peraons,  perished  by 
the  waters  of  the  Flmxl.  Noah  is  clearly  the 
head  of  a  new  human  family,  the  representative 
of  the  whole  race.  It  is  as  such  that  God 
makes  His  covenant  with  him,  and  hence  se- 
lects a  natural  phenomenon  as  ^e  sign  of  that 
covenant  The  bow  in  the  cloud,  seen  by  every 
nation  under  heaven,  is  an  unfailing  witness  to 
the  truth  of  €k>d.  Was  the  rainbow,  then,  we 
ask,  never  seen  before  the  Flood?  Was  this 
"  sign  in  the  heavens  "  beheld  for  the  first  time 
bv  the  eight  dwellers  in  the  ark,  when,  after 
tneir  long  imprisonment,  they  stood  again  upon 
the  green  earth,  and  saw  the  dark  humid  clouds 
spanned  by  its  glorious  arch  ?  Such  seems  the 
meaning  of  the  narrator.  And  yet  this  implies 
that  there  was  no  rain  before  the  Flood,  and 
that  the  laws  of  nature  were  changed,  at  least 
in  that  part  of  the  globe,  by  that  event.  Hence» 
many  writers  have  supposed  that  the  meaning 
of  the  passage  is,  not  that  the  rainbow  now 
appeared  for  the  first  time,  but  that  it  was  now 
for  the  first  time  invested  with  the  sanctity  of 
a  sign.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that 
this  is  not  the  natural  interpretation  of  the 
words.^  Noah  now  for  the  rest  of  his  life  be- 
took himself  to  agricultural  pursuits,  following 
in  this  the  tradition  of  his  nmily.  It  is  par« 
ticularly  noticed  that  he  planted  a  vineyard. 
Whether  in  ignorance  of  its  properties  or  other- 
wise, we  are  not  informed ;  bathe  drank  o;  the 
juice  of  the  grape  till  he  became  intoxicated, 
and  shamefully  exposed  himself  in  his  own 
tent.'  One  of  his  sons.  Ham,  mocked  openly 
at  his  father's  disgrace.  The  others,  with  duti- 
ful care  and  reverence,  endeavored  to  hide  it 
When  he  recovered  trom  the  effects  of  his  in- 
toxication, he  declared  that  a  curse  should  rest 
upon  the  sons  of  Ham.  With  the  curse  on  his 
youngest  son  was  joined  a  blessing  on  the  other 
two.  It  is  uncertain  whether  in  the  words 
"And  let  him  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem," 
"  God,"  or  "  Japhet,"  is  the  subject  of  the 
verb.  At  first  it  seems  more  natural  to  sup- 
pose that  NoiUi  prays  that  God  would  dwell 
there.    But  the  blessing  of  Shem  has  been 

rken  already.  It  is  better  therefore  to  take 
,ihet  as  the  subject.  What,  then,  is  meant  by 
his  dwelling  in  the  tents  of  Shem  ?  Not,  of 
course,  that  he  should  so  occupy  them  as  to 
thrust  out  the  original  possessors;  nor  even 
that  thev  should  melt  into  one  people ;  but,  as 
it  would  seem,  that  Japhet  may  enjoy  the  re- 
Uaknu  privileget  of  Shem.  After  this  prophetic 
blessing,  we  hear  no  more  of  the  patnarch  but 
the  sum  of  his  years. 

1  But  see  Ex.  III.  12,  where  an  event  yet  fViton 
Is  made  a  •ifn.  A  rock,  a  tree*  or  aoy  natural  oIk 
Jeot*  might  be  made  a  sign  or  memoria].  —  Ei>. 

<  An  Engllnh  writer  (Antl-Baoohns)  suffgests^ 
that  as  wine  produced  by  fermentation  oould  ha^e 
only  .06  aloohol,  that  which  occasioned  Nosh's 
drunkenness  most  have  been  drugged.  Many  wines 
of  antiquity  were  mixed  with  nareoties.  He  sug- 
gests thnt,  possibly,  Ham  designedly  dragged  tM 
wine  without  his  liitther's  knowledge.  Henee  th€ 
curse  pronounoed  on  him.  —  £o. 
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No'ah.    One  of  the  ftre  daaghten  of  Zelo- 

Shehad  (Num.  zzvi.  33,  xxvii.  1,  xxxvi.  11.; 
oeh.  xYii.  3). 

No-a'mon  (Nah.  iii.  8),  No  (Jer.  xIti. 
25;  Ex.  XXX.  14,  15,  16),  a  citv  of  Egypt, 
ThebaB  (Thebes),  or  Diospolis  Magna.  The 
•econd  piart  of  the  first  form  is  the  name  of 
AMEN,  the  chief  divinity  of  Thebes,  mentioned 
or  allnded  to  in  connection  with  this  place 
in  Jeremiah,  "  Behold,  I  will  punish  Amon  in 
No,  and  Pharaoh,  and  Egypt,  with  their  gods 
and  their  kings ; "  and  perhaps  also  allud^  to 
in  Exekiel  (xxx.  15).  There  is  a  difficulty  as  to 
the  meaning  of  No.  It  seems  most  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  No  is  a  Shemitic  name,  and 
that  Amon  is  added  in  Nahnm  (/.c.)  to  distin- 
guish Thebes  from  some  other  place  bearing 
the  same  name,  or  on  account  of  the  connection 
of  Amen  with  that  city.  Jerome  supposes  No 
to  be  either  Alexandria  or  Epypt  itself;  Cham- 
poUion  takes  it  to  be  Oiospolis  m  Lower  Egypt ; 
out  Gesenius  well  observes  that  it  woula  not 
then  be  compared  in  Nahum  to  Nineveh.  This 
and  the  eviaence  of  the  Assyrian  record  leave 
no  doubt  that  it  is  Thebes.  The  description  of 
No-Amon,  as  "situate  among  the  rivers,  the 
waters  round  about  it "  (Nah.  Ix,),  remarkably 
characteriaea  Thebes. 

Nob  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  11 ;  Neh.  xi.  32)  was  a 
aacerdotal  city  in  the  tribe  of  Bei^amm,  and 
situated  on  some  eminence  near  Jerusalem. 
That  it  mas  on  one  of  the  roads  which  led  fiom 
the  north  to  the  capital,  and  within  si^ht  of  it, 
is  certain  fh>m  the  illustrative  passage  m  which 
Isaiah  (x.  28-32)  describes  toe  approach  of 
the  Assyrian  army.  In  this  spirited  sketch,  the 
poet  sees  the  enemy  ponring  down  from  the 
north.  It  is  implied  here  clearly  that  Nob  was 
the  last  station  m  their  line  of  march,  whence 
the  invaders  could  see  Jerusalem,  and  whence 
they  could  be  seen,  as  thc^  **  shook  the  hand  " 
in  proud  derision  of  their  enemies.  Nob  was 
one  of  the  places  where  the  tabernacle,  or  ark 
of  Jehovah,  was  kept  for  a  time  during  the 
days  of  its  wanderings  before  a  home  was  pro- 
vided for  it  on  Mount  Zion  (2  Sam.  vi.  1,  &c.). 
A  company  of  the  Benjamites  settled  here  after 
the  return  from  the  exile  (Neh.  xi.  32).  But 
the  event  for  which  Nob  was  most  noted  in  the 
Scripture  annals  was  a  frightful  massacre 
whicii  occurred  there  in  the  reign  of  Saul  (1 
Sam.  xxii.  17-19).  AH  trace  of  the  name  has 
disappeared  fh>m  the  countrjr  loiif^  ago.  Je- 
rome states  that  nothing  remained  m  his  time 
to  indicate  where  it  had  been.  Geographers 
are  not  agreed  as  to  the  precise  spot  with  which 
we  are  to  identify  the  ancient  locality.  Some 
of  the  conjectures  on  this  point  may  deserve 
to  be  mentioned.  Kiepert's  map  places  Nob  at 
El-Iadu>ieh,  not  hr  finom  Anata,  about  a  mile 
north-west  of  Jerusalem.  But  it  must  be  re- 
ganled  as  fatal  to  this  identification  that  Jeru- 
salem is  not  to  be  seen  fh>m  that  point  Mr. 
Porter  expresses  the  confident  belief  that  Nob 
is  to  be  sought  on  a  low  peaked  tell,  a  little  to 
the  right  of  the  northern  road,  and  opposite  to 
Shajai,  The  Nob  spoken  of  above  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  another  which  Jerome  men- 
tions in  the  Plain  of  Sharon,  not  far  from 
l^dda. 

IfolMlll.    The  name  conferred  by  the  con- 


queror of  Kbiiath  and  the  villages  in  depcftO. 
ence  on  it  on  his  new  acquisition  (Num.  xxxS. 
42).  For  a  certain  period  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Israelite  rule,  the  new  name  re- 
mained, and  is  used  to  mark  the  course  taken 
by  Gideon  in  his  chase  arter  Zebah  and  Zal- 
munna  (Judg.  viii.  11).  But  it  is  not  again 
heard  of,  and  the  original  appellation,  as  is 
usual  in  such  cases,  appears  to  nave  recoTer&i 
its  hold,  which  it  has  since  retained  ;  for  in  the 
slightly  modified  form  of  KunmnU  it  is  the 
name  of  the  place  to  the  present  day. 

Nol>ah..  An  Israelite  warrior  ( Nvaa,  xxxiL 
42),  probably,  like  Jair,  a  Manassite,  who  dur- 
ing the  conquest  of  the  territory  on  the  east  of 
Jordan  possessed  himself  of  the  town  of  Ke^ 
nath  anci  the  villages  or  hamlets  dependent  upon 
it  (Ueb.  "  daughters  "),  and  gave  them  hia  own 
name. 

Nod.    [Cain.] 

No'daby  the  name  of  an  Arab  tribe  men- 
tioned only  in  1  Chr.  v.  19,  in  the  account  of 
the  war  of  the  Reuben!  tes,  the  Gaditca,  and 
the  half  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  aeainst  the 
Hagarites.  It  has  been  supposed  that  Nodab 
was  one  of  the  sons  of  Ishmael.  But  we  have 
no  other  mention  of  Nodab,  and  it  is  probable 
that  he  was  a  grandson  or  other  descendant  of 
the  patriarch,  and  that  the  name,  in  the  tims 
of  tne  record,  was  that  of  a  tribe  sprung  from 
such  descendant. 

No'd.  The  patriarch  Noah  (Tob.  iv.  12; 
Matt.  xxiv.  37,  38 ;  Luke  iii.  36,  xvii.  26,  27). 

No'^eba  »  Nbkoda  l  (l  Esd.  v.  31 ;  oomp 
Ezr.  ii.  48).    Ap. 

H'o'gah.  One  of  the  thirteen  sons  of  David 
who  were  bom  to  him  in  Jerusalem  (1  Chr.  iii. 
7,  xiv.  6). 

Noliah.  The  fourth  son  of  Benjamin 
(1  Chr.  viii.  2). 

Non*  Nun,  the  father  of  Joshua  (1  Chr. 
vii.  27). 

Noph  (Is.  xix.  13,  Jer.  ii.  16,  Ea.  xxx.  13, 
16),  MoPH  (Hos.  ix.  6),  a  city  of  Egypt,  Mem- 
phis.  These  forms  are  contracted  from  the 
ancient  Egyptian  common  name,  MEN-NUFR, 
or  MEN-SEFRU,  "the  good  abode,"  or  wr- 
haps  "the  abode  of  the  good  one."  The 
Hebrew  forms  are  regarded  as  representing 
colloquial  forms  of  the  name,  current  with  th« 
Sheimtea,  if  not  with  the  Egyptians  also.  It 
is  probable  that  the  epithet  "  good  "  refers  to 
Osiris,  whose  sacred  animal  Apis  was  here  wor- 
shippod.  As  the  great  upper  Egyptian  city  b 
characteriied  in  Nahum  as  "situate  among 
the  rivers"  (iii.  8),  so  in  Hosea  the  lower 
E|B;yptian  one  is  distinguished  by  its  Necrop- 
olis. 

Xt'o^phftby  a  place  mentioned  only  In  Num. 
xxi.  30,  in  the  remarkable  song  apparently 
composed  by  the  Amorites  after  their  conquest 
of  Ueshbon'  from  the  Moabites,  and  therefore 
of  an  earlier  date  than  the  Israelite  invasion. 
It  is  named  with  Dibon  and  Medeba,  and  was 
possibly  in  the  neighborhood  of  Heshbon.  A 
name  very  similar  to  Nophah  is  Nobah,  which 
is  twice  mentioned.  Ewald  decades  that  N» 
phah  is  identical  with  the  latter  of  these. 

Noae-Jewel  (Gen.  xxiv.  22;  Ex.  XXXV 
22,  "ear-nng;"  Is.  iii.  21 ;  Ea.  xvi.  12.  "jew- 
el  on  the  fbrehead  ").    A  ring  of  metal,  some- 
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limes  of  gold  or  silver,  passed  asually  throagh 
the  right  nostril,  and  worn  by  way  of  ornament 
hy  women  in  the  East.  Its  diameter  is  usually 
1  in.  or  li  in.,  but  sometimes  as  much  as  3^  in. 
Upon  it  are  strung  beads,  coral  or  jewels.  In 
Egypt  it  is  now  almost  confined  to  the  lower 
classes. 

Number.  Like  most  Oriental  nations,  it 
is  probable  that  the  Hebrews  in  their  written 
calculations  made  use  of  the  letters  of  the  al- 
phabet. That  they  did  so  in  post-Babylonian 
times  we  have  conclusive  evidence  in  the  Mac- 
cabssan  coins;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that 
this  was  the  case  also  in  earlier  times.  But 
though,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  certain  that  in 
all  existing  MSS.  of  the  Hebrew  text  of  the 
O.T.  the  numerical  expressions  are  written  at 
length,  yet,  on  the  other,  the  variations  in  the 
several  versions  between  themselves  and  irom 
tlie  Hebrew  text,  added  to  the  evident  incon- 
sistencies in  numerical  statement  between  cer- 
tain passages  of  that  text  itself,  seem  to  prove 
that  some  shorter  mode  of  writing  was  origi- 
nally in  vogue,  liable  to  bo  misunderstood,  and 
in  net  misnnderstood  by  copyists  and  trans- 
lators. These  variations  appear  to  have  pro- 
ceeded from  the  alphabetic  method  of  writing 
numben.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  however, 
that  some  at  least  of  the  numbers  mentioned 
in  Scripture  are  intended  to  be  representative 
rather  than  determinative.  Certam  numbers, 
as  7,  10,  40,  100,  wore  regarded  as  giving  the 
idea  of  completeness.  Without  entering  into 
St.  Augustine's  theory  of  this  usage,  we  may 
remark  that  the  notion  of  representative  num- 
bers in  certain  cases  is  one  extremely  common 
among  Eastern  nations,  who  have  a  prejudice 
against  counting  their  possessions  accurately ; 
that  it  enters  largely  into  manv  ancient  systems 
of  chronology,  and  that  it  is  round  in  the  phil- 
osophical and  metaphysical  speculations  not 
only  of  the  Pythagorean  and  other  ancient 
schools  of  philosophv,  both  Greek  and  Roman, 
but  also  in  those  of  the  later  Jewish  writers, 
of  the  Gnostics,  and  also  of  such  Christian 
writers  as  St.  Augustine  himself.  We  proceed 
to  give  some  instances  of  numbers  nsed  (a) 
representatively,  and  thus  probably  by  design 
indefinitely,  or  {b)  definitely,  but,  as  we  may 
say,  preferentially,  t.«.  because  some  meaning 
(which  we  do  not  in  all  cases  understand)  was 
attached  to  them.  1.  Seven,  as  denoting  either 
plurality  or  completeness,  is  so  frequent  as  to 
make  a  selection  only  of  instances  necessany, 
e.a.  teoenfild.  Gen.  iv.  24 ;  seuen  fimes,  i.e.  com- 
pletely. Lev.  xxvi.  24;  Ps.  xii.  6;  sexen  (t.«. 
many)  lot^.  Dent,  xxviii.  25.  2.  Ten  as  a 
preferential  number  is  exemplified  in  the  Ten 
Commandments  and  the  law  of  Tithe.  3. 
Seventy,  as  compounded  of  7x10,  appears  fre- 
quently, e.y.  9eventif-/old  (Gen.  iv.  24;  Matt, 
xviii.  22).  Its  definite  use  appears  in  the  ofibr- 
ings  of  seventv  shekels  (Num.  vii.  13,  19); 
the  seventy  elaers  (xi.  16) ;  seventy  years  of 
captivity  (Jer.  xxv.  11).  4.  Five  appears  in 
the  table  of  punishments,  of  legal  requirements 
(Ex.  xxii.  1 ;  Lev.  v.  16,  xxii.  14,  xxvii.  15; 
Num.  V.  7,  xviii.  16),  and  in  the  five  empires 
of  Daniel  (Dan.  ii.).  5.  Four  is  nsed  in  refer- 
ence to  the  four  winds  (Dan.  vii.  2),  and  the 
so^aUed  four  comers  of  the  earth;  the  four 


creatures,  each  with  four  wings  and  four  face% 
of  Ezekiel  (i.  5  and  foil.) ;  four  rivers  of  Para^ 
dise  (Gen.  ii.  10) ;  four  beasts  (Dan.  vii..  and 
Rev.  iv.  6) ;  the  four  equal-sided  Temple-cham- 
ber (Ez.  xl.  47).  6.  Tnree  was  regarded,  both 
by  the  Jews  and  other  nations,  as  a  specially 
complete  and  mystic  number.  7.  Twelve  (3x4) 
appears  in  twelve  tribes,  twelve  stones  in 
the  high-priest's  breast-plate,  twelve  apostles, 
twelve  tbundation-stones,  and  twelve  gates  ( Rev. 
xxi.  19-21).  8.  Forty  appears  in  many  enu- 
merations; forty  days  of  Moses  (Ex.  xxiv.  18) ; 
forty  years  in  the  wilderness  |Num.  xiv.  34) ; 
forty  days  and  nights  of  Ely  ah  (1  K.  xix.  8). 

9.  une  nundred,  —  A  hundred  cubits'  length  of 
the  Tabernacle-court  (Ex.  xxvii.  18) ;  a  hun- 
dred men,  i.e.  a  large  number  (Lev.  xxvi.  8) ; 
Gideon's  three  hundred  men  (Judg.  vii.  6) ; 
leader  of  a  hundred  men  (I  Chr.  xii.  14);  a 
hundred  stripes  (Prov.  xvii.  10,  &c.).  10. 
Lastly,  the  mystic  number  666  (Rev.  xiii. 
18). 

jN'umbering.    [Ceitbus.] 

Number&ute  Fourth  Book  of  the  Law  ot 
Pentateuch.  It  takes  its  name  in  the  LXX. 
and  Vulg.  (whence  our  **  Numbers  ")  from  the 
double  numbering  or  census  of  the  people.  A. 
Contents,  —  The  book  may  be  said  to  contain 
generally  the  history  of  the  Israelites  frx>m 
the  time  of  their  leaving  Sinai,  in  the  second 
year  after  the  Exodus,  till  their  arrival  at  the 
borders  of  the  Promised  Land  in  the  fortieth 
year  of  their  journey incs.  It  consists  of  the 
following  principal  divisions:  —  I.  The  prep- 
arations for  the  departure  frt>m  Sinai  (i.  1-x. 
10).  n.  The  journey  from  Sinai  to  the  bor- 
ders of  Canaan  (x.  11 -xiv.  45).  III.  A  brief 
notice  of  laws  given,  and  events  which  trans- 
pired, during  the  thirty-seven  years'  wandering 
in  the  wilderness  (xv.  1-xix.  22).  IV.  The 
history  of  the  last  year,  finom  the  second  arrival 
of  the  Israelites  in  Kadesh  till  they  reach  "  the 
plains  of  Moab  by  Jordan  near  Jericho  "  (xx. 
1-xxxvi.  13). 

I.  (a.)  The  object  of  the  encampment  at 
Sinai  has  been  accomplished.  It  is  now  time 
to  depart  in  order  that  the  object  may  be 
achieved  for  which  Israel  has  been  sanctified. 
That  object  is  the  occupation  of  the  Promised 
Land.  Therefore  Israel  must  be  oiganized  as 
Jehovah's  army ;  and  to  this  end  a  mustering 
of  all  who  are  capable  of  bearing  arms  is  neces- 
sary. Hence  the  book  opens  with  the  num- 
bering of  the  people,  chapters  i.-iv.  These 
contain,  first,  the  census  of  all  the  tribes  or 
clans  (chap,  i.) ;  secondly,  the  arrangement  of 
the  camp,  and  the  order  of  march  (chap,  ii.) ; 
thirdly,  the  special  and  separate  census  of  the 
Lcvites  (chaps,  iii.,  iv.).  (6.)  Chapters  v.,  vi. 
Certain  laws  apparently  supplementary  to  the 
legislation  in  Leviticus,     (c. )  Chapters  vii.  1-x. 

10.  Events  occurring  at  this  time,  and  regula- 
tions connected  with  them. 

n.  March  from  Sinai  to  the  borders  of  Car 
naan.  (o.)  We  have  here,  first,  the  order  of 
march  described  (x.  14-28) ;  the  appeal  of 
Bioses  to  his  father-in-law,  Hobab,  to  accom- 
pany them  in  their  journeys ;  and  Ae  chant 
which  accompanied  the  moving  and  the  restine 
of  the  ark  (x.  35,  36).  (&.)  An  account  of 
several  of  the  stations  and  of  the  events  which 
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happened  at  them  (z.  11-xii.  15) ;  the  sending 
of  tne  spies  from  the  wilderness  of  Paran  {et 
Tyh),  their  report,  the  refusal  of  the  people 
to  enter  Canaan,  their  rejection  in'  oonse- 
qnence,  and  their  rash  attack  apon  the  Amalek- 
ites,  which  resulted  in  a  defeat  (xii.  16-xiv. 
45). 

in.  What  follows  must  be  referred  appar- 
ently to  the  thirtj-eeyen  years  of  wandenngs ; 
but  we  have  no  notices  of  time  or  place  (xt. 
1-xix.). 

IV.  (a.)  The  narratiye  returns  abruptly  to 
the  second  encampment  of  the  Israelites  in 
Kadesh.  Here  Miriam  dies,  and  the  people 
murmur  fbr  water,  and  Moses  and  Aaron  are 
not  allowed  to  enter  the  Promised  Land  (xx. 
1-13).  They  intended  perhaps,  as  before,  to 
enter  Canaan  from  the  south.  They  therefore 
desired  a  passage  through  the  country  of  Edom. 
The  Edomites  refused  the  request,  and  turned 
out  in  arms  to  defend  their  border.  The  Is- 
raelites abandoned  the  attempt  as  hopeless,  and 
turned  southwards,  keeping  along  tne  western 
borders  of  Idunuea  till  they  reached  Ezion-geber 
(xx.  14-21).  On  their  way  southwards,  they 
stop  at  Mount  Hor,  or  rather  at  Moserah,  on 
the  edge  of  the  Edomite  territory ;  and  fix>m 
this  spot  it  would  seem  that  Aaron,  accom- 
paniea  by  his  brother  Moses  and  his  son  Elea- 
zar,  quitted  the  camp  in  order  to  ascend  the 
mountain.  After  Aaron's  death,  the  march  is 
continued  southward.  The  passase  (xxi.  1-3) 
which  speaks  of  the  Canaanite  king  of  Arad 
as  coming  out  against  the  Israelites  is  clearly 
out  of  place,  standing  as  it  does  tzfUr  the  men- 
tion of  Aaron's  deaui  on  Mount  Hor.  Arad 
is  in  the  south  of  Palestine*  The  attack  there- 
fore must  have  been  made  whilst  the  people 
were  yet  in  the  neighborhood  of  Kadesh.  (6.) 
There  is  aeain  a  gap  in  the  narratiye.  We 
are  told  nouiing  of  the  march  along  the  eastern 
edge  of  Edom,  but  suddenly  find  onrselyes 
transported  to  the  borders  of  Moab.  Here  the 
Israelites  successiyely  encounter  and  defeat  the 
kings  of  Uie  Amoritcs  and  of  Bashan  (xxi. 
10-35).  Their  successes  alarm  the  king  of 
Moab,  who,  distrusting  his  superiority  in  the 
field,  sends  for  a  magician  to  curse  his  enemies ; 
hence  the  episode  of  BaJaam  (xxii.  1-xxiy.  25). 
Other  artifices  are  employed  by  the  Moabites 
to  weaken  the  Israelites,  especially  through  the 
influence  of  the  Moabitisn  women  fxxy.  1). 
The  book  concludes  with  a  recapitulation  of 
the  various  encampments  of  the  Israelites 
in  the  desert  (xxxiii.  1-49) ;  the  command  to 
destroy  the  Canaanites  (xxxiii.  50-56);  the 
boundaries  of  the  Promised  Land,  and  the  men 
appointed  to  divide  it  (xxxiv.) ;  the  appoint^ 
ment  of  the  cities  of  the  Levites  and  the  cities 
of  refu^  (xxxv.) ;  and  further  directions  re- 
specting heiresses. 

B.  Integrity. — This,  like  the  other  books  of 
the  Pentateuch,  is  supposed  by  many  critics  to 
consist  of  a  compilation  fh>m  two  or  three,  or 
more,  earlier  documents.  But  the  grounds 
on  which  this  distinction  of  documents  rests 
are  in  every  respect  most  unsatisfactory.  The 
use  of  the  divine  names,  which  was  the  start- 
ing-point of  this  criticism,  ceases  to  be  a 
criterion ;  and  certain  words  and  phrases,  a 
particular  manner  or  coloring,  the  narrative  of 


miracles  or  prophecies,  are  supposed  to  deqde 
whether  a  passage  belongs  to  the  eariier  or  the 
later  document  But  this  sort  of  criticism  i* 
so  purely  arbitrary  that  it  scarcely  merits  a 
serious  refutation.  The  Book  of  Numbers  is 
rich  in  fragments  of  ancient  poetry,  some  of 
them  of  great  beauty,  and  all  throwing  an 
interesting  light  on  the  character  of  the  tiroes 
in  which  they  were  composed.  Such,  for  hi 
stance,  is  the  blessing  of  the  high-priest  (vl 
24-26).  Such,  too,  are  the  chants  which  were 
the  signal  for  the  Ark  to  move  when  the  people 
journeyed,  and  for  it  to  rest  when  thev  were 
about  to  encamp.  In  chap,  xxi.,  we  nave  a 
passage  cited  from  a  book  railed  the  "  Book  of 
the  Wars  of  Jehovah."  This  was  probably  a 
collection  of  ballads  and  songs  composed  on 
diflcrent  occasions  by  the  watch-fires  of  the 
camp,  and  for  the  most  part,  though  not  per- 
haps exclusively,  in  commemoration  of  the 
victories  of  the  Israelites  over  their  enemies. 
The  fragment  quoted  from  this  collection  is 
difficult,  Decause  the  allusions  in  it  are  obscure. 
The  Israelites  had  reached  the  Arnon, "  which,** 
says  the  historian,  "  forms  the  border  of  Modb, 
and  separates  between  the  Moabites  and  Am- 
orites.  "  Wherefore  it  is  said,"  he  continues, 
"  in  the  Book  of  the  Wan  of  Jehovah,  — 

'Vaheb  In  Rophahand  the  torrent-beds; 
Arnon  and  toe  alope  of  the  torrentrbeds 
Which  tameth  to  where  Ar  Iteth, 
And  which  leaneth  apon  the  lioraer  oriCoab.*  ** 

The  next  is  a  song  which  was  sung  on  tbt 
digging  of  a  well  at  a  spot  where  they  en- 
camped, and  which  from  this  circumstance  was 
called  Beer,  or  "  The  WelL*'  It  runs  as  fol- 
lows:— 

** Spring  np,  O  well !  aing  ye  to  Itt 
Well,  which  the  princes  dng. 
Which  the  nobles  of  the  people  Iwred 
With  the  sceptre-of-offlce  with  their  staves.** 

This  song,  flrat  sung  at  the  digging  of  the  well, 
was  aft^xrards,  no  doubt,  commonly  used  by 
those  who  came  to  draw  water.  The  maidens 
of  Israel  chanted  it  one  to  another,  verae  by 
verse,  as  they  toiled  at  the  bucket,  and  thus  be- 
guiled their  labor.  Immediately  following  this 
"  Song  of  the  Well "  comes  a  song  of  victory, 
comp^ed  after  a  defeat  of  the  Moabites,  and 
the  occupation  of  their  territory.  It  is  in  a 
taunting,  mocking  strain;  and  is  commonly 
considered  to  have  been  written  by  some  Israel- 
itish  bard  on  the  occupation  of  the  Aroorite 
territory.  Yet  the  manner  in  which  it  is  intro- 
duced would  rather  lead  to  the  belief  that  we 
have  here  the  translation  of  an  old  Amoritc  bal- 
lad, commemorating  the  conquest  of  Sihon  from 
Moab.  If  the  song  is  of  Hebrew  origin,  then 
the  former  part  of  it  is  a  biting  Uunt. 

Nume'llilUI,  son  of  Antiochus,  was  sent  b^ 
Jonathan  on  an  embassy  to  Rome  (1  Mace  xu. 
16)  and  Sparta  (xik  17),  to  renew  the  friendly 
connections  between  these  nations  and  the 
Jews,  B.C.  144.  He  was  again  despatched  to 
Rome  by  Simon,  e.g.  141  (1  Mace  xiv.  S4). 
An. 

xVun.  The  father  of  the  Jewish  captain 
Joshua  (Ex.  xxxiii.  1 1 ,  ftc.).  His  genealcttica] 
descent  from  Ephraim  is  recorded  in  1  Chr. 
yii. 

Nurse*    It  is  clear,  both  fh>m  Scriptnre 


NTMPllAS  6- 

Mid  from  Greek  and  Roman  irrilen,  thuC  in 
ancicQt  times  the  position  of  the  nurae,  wheny- 
«rcr  one  was  maintaiaed,  waa  one  of  mnch 
honor  and  importance.  (8«e  Gen.  xxiv.  99, 
XXXT.  B ;  3  Sam.  iv.  4 ;  2  K.  xi.  2 ;  3  Mace.  i. 
20.)  The  same  tena  is  applied  to  a  (bstet^ 
htherormodier,  e.j.  Num.  xi.  12;  Rulh  iv.  16; 
U.  xlix.  23.  In  ^leat  funiliea,  inalc  servants, 
probably  eunuchs  in  later  dmea,  were  intruited 
with  the  charge  of  the  bojs,  2  K,  x.  1,  i. 

JKuXb.  The  representative  in  the  A,  V.  of 
the  words kArfm  and  <^  I-  Batnin.  Amone 
the  good  things  of  die  land  which  the  sons  of 
Israel  were  to  lake  as  a  present  to  Joseph  in 
Eg/pt,  mention  is  made  of  boitdm.  There  can 
soun-lT  be  a  doubt  that  the  botnSm  denote  the 
fruit  of  the  pistachio-tree  [Pataciaetra),  though 
moat  modem  vorsioni  are  content  with  the  gen- 
eral term  itut$.     SjriB  and  Paleatine  have  been 


lotv^  fiunons  for  pistachio-trees.  The  district 
aroand  Aleppo  is  especiallj  celebrated  tai  the 
eitjilcnce  of  the  pistachio-nun ;  the  town  of 
Baina  in  the  same  district  is  believed  to  derive 
its  name  from  this  circumstance :  Betonim,  a 
town  of  the  tribe  of  Gad  (Joah,  xiii.  26),  has  in 
all  probability  a  similar  etymology.  There  is 
icarcclj^  any  allusion  to  the  occurrence  of  the 
PIttiKia  vera  in  Palestine  amongst  the  writings 
of  modem  travellers.  Dr.  Hoolier  saw  only 
two  or  three  piHtachio-lrees  in  Palestine.  These 
were  outside  the  north  eate  of  Jerusalem.  But 
he  says  the  tree  is  cultivaled  at  Beirut  and 
elsewhere  in  Syria.  2.  Egdi  ocean  only  in 
Cint.  vi.  11.  The  Hebrew  word  in  all  prob- 
ability is  here  to  be  understood  to  refer  tu  the 
vnlB«t-tne.  According  to  Josephns,  tbe  wal- 
nut-tree was  formerly  common,  and  grew  most 
luxuriantly  nround  the  Im\x  of  Genesarelh. 

ITyin'phaa,  a  wealthy  and  lealous  Chris- 
tian in  L«>dice«  (Col.  iv.  IS). 


o. 

Oak.  The  foUowin^  Hebrew  words,  which 
appear  to  be  merely  vanoos  forms  of  the  same 
root,  occnr  in  tbe  O.  T.  as  the  names  of  aome 
species  of  oak,  vii.  it,  ilali,  tidn,  ilaa,  aUak,  and 
tuUn.  1.  El  occurs  only  in  the  sing,  number 
in  Gen.  xiv.  6  ("  El-pantn").  It  is  uncurluln 
whether  H  should  be  joined  with  Paran  to  form 
a  proper  name,  or  whether  it  is  to  be  takes 
separately,  as  the  "terebinth,"  or  the  "oak,'' 
or  the  "  grove,"  of  Pnran.  Three  plural  fornw 
of  el  occur,  — e&H,  e/olA,  and  flat*.  EUn,  tha 
second  station  where  ibe  Israelites  halted  aher 
they  had  frosaed  the  Red  Sea,  in  oU  probability 
denved  its  name  from  the  aeven^  palm-tiees 
there ;  tbe  niune  il,  which  more  particularly 
signifies  an  "  oak,"  beine  here  put  for  any  grove 
or  plantation.  Similarly  the  other  plural  form, 
ilolh  Hath,  may  refer,  as  Stanley  conjecture*,  lo 
the  palm-grove  at  Akaba.  The  plural  Him  oc- 
cnre  in  fi.  i.  29,  where  probably  "oak"  ar« 
intended:  in  la.  Ixi.  3,  and  Ei.  xxsi.  14,  any 
strong  Sourishing  trees  may  be  denoted.  3. 
Elah\" oai.,"  "rfah,"  "teil-trec,"  in  Is.  vi.  13; 
"elmi"  in  Hos.  iv,  13).  There  is  mnch  diffl- 
cnlty  in  determining  the  exact  meanings  of  the 
sev^^  varieties  of  the  term  mentioned  above. 
Celiint  baa  endeavored  to  show  ttuU  U,  eSm, 
Hilt,  S3k,  and  aiiih,  all  stand  for  the  terebinth- 
tree  (PubKia  ttrebintlna),  while  aUSn  denotes  on 
oak.  Rosenmlilier  gives  the  terebinth  to  U  and 
Sah,  and  the  oak  to  oJIiA,  aildn,  and  itdn.  That 
various  speciefl  of  oak  may  well  have  deserved 
the  appellation  of  mighty  trees  is  clear  from 
the  fact,  that  nohte  ous  ore  to  this  day  occa- 
sionally seen  in  Palestine  and  Lebanon.  If  we 
examine  the  claims  of  the  terebinth  to  lepresent 
the  Hik,  we  shall  see  that  in  point  or  size  it 
cannot  compete  with  some  of  the  oaks  of  Pales- 
tine. Dr.  Tliomson  {Tht  Land  and  the  Baai, 
p.  245)  remarks  on  this  point :  "  There  an  more 
mtghty  oaks  here  in  this  immediate  vieini^ 
{Mejdel  a-Shemt)  than  there  are  terebinths  in 
in  Syria  and  Palestine  together."  Two  oaks 
{Q/itraa  oieido-aKcifera  and  Q.  itgilofa)  are  well 
worthy  of  the  name  of  mighty  trees  ;  though  it 
is  equally  true,  that,  over  a  greater  part  of  the 
country,  the  oaks  of  Palestine  are  at  present 
merely  bushes.  3,  EtSn  occurs  frequently  in  the 
O.  T.,  and  denotes,  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
some  kind  of  oak.  4,  Ilan  is  found  only  in 
Dan.  iv.,  as  the  tree  which  Mebachadneuar  saw 
in  his  dream.  5.  AUoh  occurs  only  in  Josh, 
xxiv.  26,  and  is  correctly  rendered  "  oak  "  br 
iheA.V.  6.  AJUn  is  unilormly  rendered  "oak 
by  the  A.  V.,  and  has  always  been  so  understood 
by  commentators.  It  should  be  staled  thatoMi 
occurs  in  Hos.  iv.  13,  as  distin^ished  from  the 
other  (bnn  fUh ;  consequently  it  is  necessan  to 
suppose  that  two  different  trees  are  lignifled  bjr 
the  terms.  We  believe  that  the  diference  u 
speciiic,  and  not  generic  —  that  two  species  of 
oaks  are  denoted  by  the  Hebrew  terms:  a^da 
may  stand  for  an  everereen  oak,  as  the  Quercus 
ptftidtH^occifera,  and  ilah  far  one  of  the  decidu- 
ous kinds.  The  oaks  of  Bashan  belong  iu  all 
probability  to  tbe  species  known  as  Quems 
agil^,  the  Valonla  oak,  which  is  said  to  be 
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common  in  Gilead  and  Bashan.  Another 
species  of  oak,  besides  those  named  above,  is 
the  Quercus  infedoria,  which  is  common  in 
Galilee  and  Samaria.  It  is  rather  a  small  tree 
in  Palestine,  and  seldom  grows  above  thirty  feet 
highi  though  in  ancient  times  it  might  have 
been  a  noble  tree. 

Oath.  I.  The  principle  on  which  an  oath 
is  held  to  be  binding  is  mcidentaliy  laid  down 
in  Heb.  vi.  16,  viz.  as  an  ultimate  appeal  to 
divine  authority'  to  ratify  an  assertion.  There 
the  Almighty  is  represented  as  promising  or 
denouncing  with  an  oath,  t.e.  doing  so  in  the 
most  positive  and  solemn  manner.  —  II.  On 
the  same  principle,  that  oath  has  always  been 
held  most  binding  which  appealed  to  the  high- 
est authority,  both  as  regards  individuals  and 
communities,  (a)  Thus  believers  in  Jehovah 
appealed  to  Him,  both  judicially  and  extra- 
judicially. (6)  Appeals  of  this  kind  to  authori- 
ties recognized  respectively  by  adjunng  parties 
were  regarded  as  honds  of  international  secu- 
rity, and  their  iufVaction  as  being  not  only 
grounds  of  international  complaint,  but  also 
offences  against  divine  justice.  —  III.  As  a 
consequence  of  this  principle,  {a)  appeals  to 
God's  name  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  neathen 
deities  on  the  other,  are  treated  in  Scripture  as 
tests  of  allegiance  (Ex.  xxiii.  13,  xxxiv.  6; 
Deut.  xxix.  12,  &c.).  (6)  So  also  the  sover- 
eign's name  is  sometimes  used  as  a  form  of 
obligation  (Gen.  xlii.  15;  2  Sam.  xi.  11,  xiv. 
19).  —  IV.  Other  fonns  of  oath,  serious  or  firiv- 
olous,  are  mentioned,  some  of  which  are  con- 
demned by  our  Lord  (Matt.  v.  33,  xxiii.  16-22 ; 
and  see  Jam.  v.  12).  As  to  the  subject-matter 
of  oaths,  the  following  cases  may  be  mentioned : 
—  I .  Agreement  or  stipulation  for  peribrmance 
of  certain  acts  (Gen.  xiv.  22,  xxiv.  2, 8,  9,  &c.). 
2.  Allegiance  to  a  sovereign,  or  obedience  from 
an  inferior  to  a  superior  (Bed.  viii.  2 ;  2  Chr. 
xxxvl  13  ;  1  K.  xvui.  10).  3.  Promissory  oath 
of  a  ruler  (Josh.  vi.  26 ;  1  Sam.  xiv.  24, 28,  &c.). 
Priests  took  no  oath  of  office  (Heb.  vii.  21). 
4.  Vow  made  in  the  form  of  an  oath  (Lev.  v. 
4).  5.  Judicial  oaths,  (a)  A  man  receiving 
a  pledge  from  a  neighbor  was  required,  in  case 
of^injury  happening  to  the  pledge,  to  clear  him- 
self by  oath  of  the  blame  or  damage  (Ex.  xxii. 
10,  11 ;  IK.  viii.  31 ;  2  Chr.  vi.  22).  (6)  It 
appears  that  witnesses  were  examined  on  oath, 
and  that  a  false  witness,  or  one  guilty  of  sup- 
pression of  the  truth,  was  to  be  severely  pun- 
ished (Lev.  V.  1  ;  Prov.  xxix.  24 ;  Dent.  xix. 
16-19).  (c)  A  wife  suspected  of  incontinence 
was  required  to  clear  herself  by  oath  (Num.  v. 
19-22).  The  forms  of  adjuration  mentioned 
in  Scripture  are  —  I.  Lifting  up  the  hand. 
Witnesses  laid  their  hands  on  the  head  of  the 
accused  (Gen.  xiv.  22;  Lev.  xxiv.  14;  Deut. 
xxxiii.  40;  Is.  iii.  7).  2.  Putting  the  hand 
under  the  thigh  of  the  person  to  whom  the 
promise  was  made.  It  has  been  explained  (a) 
as  having  reference  to  the  covenant  of  circum- 
cision ;  (b)  as  containing  a  principle  similar  to 
that  of  phallic  symbolism;  (c)  as  referring  to 
fhe  promised  Messiah.  3.  Oaths  were  some- 
times taken  before  the  altar,  or,  as  .some  under- 
stand the  passage,  if  the  persons  were  not  in 
Jerusalem,  in  a  position  looking  towards  the 
Tomplo  (1   K.  viii.  31  ;    2  Chr.   vi.  22).      4. 


Dividing  a  victim,  and  passing  between  or  di» 
tributing  the  pieces  (Gen.  xv.  10,  17;  Jcr. 
xxxiv.  181.  As  the  sanctity  of  oaths  was  care- 
fully inculcated  by  the  Law,  so  the  crime  of 
perjury  was  strongly  condemned ;  and  to  a  false 
witness  the  same*  punishment  was  assigned 
which  was  due  for  the  crime  to  which  he  testi- 
fied ( Ex.  XX.  7 ;  Lev.  xix.  1 2 ;  Dent.  xix.  16-19; 
Ps.  XV.  4 ;  Jer.  v.  2,  vii.  9  ;  Ez.  xvi.  59 ;  Hos. 
X.  4;  Zech.  viii.  17).  The  Christian  practice 
in  the  matter  of  oaths  was  founded  in  great 
measure  on  the  Jewish.  Thus  the  oath  on  the 
Gospels  was  an  imitation  of  the  Jewish  prac- 
tice of  placing  the  hands  on  the  book  of  ilie 
Law.  The  most  solemn  Mohammedan  oatli  is 
made  on  the  open  Koran.  Bedouin  Arabs  ase 
various  sorts  of  adjuration,  one  of  which  some- 
what resembles  the  oatli  "  by  the  Temple." 
The  person  takes  hold  of  the  middle  tent-pole, 
and  swears  by  the  life  of  the  tent  and  its  own- 
ers. The  stringent  nature  of  the  Roman  mili- 
tary oath,  and  the  penalties  attached  to  in- 
fraction of  it,  are  alluded  to,  more  or  less  cer- 
tainlv,  in  several  places  in  K.  T.,  e^.  Matt,  viii 
9  ;  Acts  xii.  19,  xvi.  27,  xxvii.  42. 

Obadi'ah.    1.  The  sons  of  Obadiah  are 
enumerated  in  a  corrupt  passage  of  the  gcne- 
ftlogv  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iii.  21). — 
2.  According  to  the  received  text,  one  of  the 
five  sons  of  Lsrahiah,  a  descendant  of  Issachar, 
and  a  chief  man  of  his  tribe  (1  Chr.  vii.  3). — 
8.  One  of  the  six  sons  of  Azel,  a  descendant 
of  Saul  (1  Chr.  viii.  38,  ix.  44).  — 4.  A  Le^ 
vite,  son  of  Shemaiah,  and  descended  from  Jcd- 
uthun  (1  Chr.  ix.  16).     He  appears  to  have 
been  a  principal  musician  in  the  Temple  choir 
in  the  time  of  Nehemiah  (Keh.  xii.  25).  —  6. 
The    second    of   the  lion-faced  Gadites,  who 
joined  David  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  9).  —  6. 
One  of  the  princes  of  Judah  in  the  reign  of  Je- 
hoshaphat  (2  Chr.  xvii.  7).  —  7.  The  son  of 
Jehiel,  of  the  sons  of  Joab,  who  came  up  in  the 
second  caravan  with  Ezra  (Ear.  viii.  9). — 8. 
A  priest,  or  family  of  priests,  who  sealed  the 
covenant  with  Nehemian  (Neh.  x.  5).  —  8.  The 
prophet  Obadiah.    We  know  nothing  of  him 
except  what  we  can  gather  from  the  short  U)ok 
whicn  bears  his  name.    The  Hebrew  tradition 
adopted    by  St.  Jerome,  and  maintained    by 
Abrabanel  and  Kimchi,  that  he  is  the  same 
person  as  the  Obadiali  of  Afaab*s  reign,  is  as 
destitute  of  foundation  as  another  account,  alsn 
suggested  by  Abrabanel,  which  makes  him  to 
have  been  a  converted  Idumiean.     The  ques- 
tion of  his  date  must  depend  upon  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  nth  verse  of  his  prophecy.    He 
there  speaks  of  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  and 
the  captivity  of  Jacob,    if  he  is  referring  to  the 
well-known    captivity  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  be 
must  have  lived  at  the  time  of  the  Babyloni&h 
captivity,  and  have  prophesied  subsequently  to 
the  year  b.o.  588.    If,  further,  his  prophecy 
against  Edom  found  its  first  fulfilment  in  the 
conquest  of  that  country  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in 
the  year  b.c.  583,  we  have  its  date  fixed.    It 
must  have  been  uttered  at  some  time  in  the 
five  years  which  intervened  between  those  two 
dates.    The  onlv  argument  of  any  weight  for 
the  earlv  date  o{  Obadiah  is  his  position  in  the 
list  of  the  books  of  the  minor  prophets.     Why 
should  he  have  been  inserted   between  Amos 
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and  Jonah  if  hU  date  is  about  b.c.  585? 
Schnunrcr  seenu  to  answer  this  question  satis- 
factorllv'  when  he  says  that  the  prophecy  of 
Obadiah  is  an  arapHHeation  of  the  last  five  ver- 
ses of  Amos,  and  was  therefore  placed  next  after 
the  Book  of  Amos.  The  Book  of  Obadiah  is  a 
sustained  denunciation  of  the  Edomites,  melt- 
in:;,  as  is  the  wont  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  (cf. 
Joel  iii.,  Am.  ix.),  into  a  vision  of  the  future 
glories  of  Zion,  when  the  arm  of  the  Lord 
should  hare  wrought  her  deliverance,  and  hare 
rop%id  double  upon  her  enemies.  Previous  to 
tli8  captivity,  the  Edomites  were  in  a  similar 
relation  to  the  Jews  to  that  which  the  Samari- 
tanj  afterwards  held.  They  were  near  neigh- 
bors, and  they  were  relatives.  The  Edomites 
are  the  types  of  those  who  ought  to  be  friends, 
and  are  not  —  of  those  who  ought  to  be  help- 
ers, but  in  the  day  of  calamity  are  found 
"standing  on  the  other  side."  The  prophet 
com]>lains  that  thev  looked  on,  and  rejoiced  in 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem;  that  thev  tri- 
mnphcd  over  her  and  plundered  her ;  ana  that 
thev  cut  off  the  fugitives  who  were  probably 
m.iKing  their  way  through  IdumsBa  to  Egypt. 
The  last  six  versss  are  the  most  important  part 
of  Obadiah's  prophecy.  The  vision  presented 
to  th()  prophat  is  that  oi  Zion,  triumphant  over 
the  MumoBans  and  all  her  enemies,  restored  to 
her  ancient  possessions,  and  extending  her  bor- 
ders northward  and  southward  and  eastward 
and  westward.  He  sees  the  house  of  Jacob  and 
th3  house  of  Joseph  consuming  the  house  of 
E.^au  as  fire  devours  stubble  (ver.  18).  The 
inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  now  cap- 
tive at  Scpharad,  are  to  return  to  Jerusalem, 
and  to  occupy  not  only  the  city  itself,  but  the 
southern  tract  of  Judsea  (ver.  20).  Those  who 
ha/d  dwelt  in  the  southern  tract  are  to  overrun 
and  settle  in  Idumaea  (ver.  19).  The  former 
inhabitants  of  the  plain  countiy  are  also  to  es- 
tablish themselves  m  Philistia  (ib.).  To  the 
north,  the  tribe  of  Judah  is  to  extend  itself  as 
fir  as  the  fields  of  Ephraim  and  Samaria,  while 
Benjamin,  thus  displaced,  takes  possession  of 
Gilcad  (ib.).  The  captives  of  tne  ten  tribes 
are  to  occupy  the  northern  region  from  the  bor- 
ders of  the  enlarged  Judah  as  far  as  Sarepta 
near  Sidon  (ver.  20). 

The  question  is  asked,  EQive  the  prophet's 
denunciations  of  the  Edomites  been  fulfilled, 
and  has  his  vision  of  Zion's  glories  been  real- 
ized ?  Typically,  partially,  and  imperfectly 
they  have  been  fulfilled,  but  thev  await  a  fuller 
accomplishment.  The  first  fulfilment  of  the 
denunciation  on  Edom  in  all  probability  took 
place  a  few  years  after  its  utterance.  Five  years 
after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  Nebuchadnezzar 
reduced  the  Ammonites  and  Moabites,  and  after 
their  redaction  made  an  expedition  into  Egypt 
This  he  could  hardly  have  done  without,  at  the 
tame  time,  reducing  Idumssu.  A  more  full,  but 
still  only  partial  and  typical,  fulfilment  would 
have  taken  place  in  the  time  of  John  Hvrcanus, 
who  utterly  reduced  the  Idumnans.  Similarly 
the  return  from  the  Babylonish  captivity  woulcl 
typically  and  imperfectly  fulfil  the  promise  of 
tiie  restoration  of  Zion  and  the  extension  of  her 
borders.  The  fhll  completion  of  the  prophetical 
descriptions  of  the  glories  of  Jerusalem  —  the 
future  golden  age  towards   which  the  seers 


stretched  their  hands  with  fond  yearmngs — ia 
to  be  looked  for  in  the  Christian,  not  in  the 
Jewish  Zion — in  the  antitype  rather  than  iu 
the  type.  The  Book  of  Obfuliah  is  a  favorite 
study  of  the  modem  Jews.  It  is  here  especially 
that  they  read  the  future  fate  of  their  own  na- 
tion and  of  the  Christians.  Those  unversed  in 
their  literature  may  wonder  where  the  Chris- 
tians are  found  in  tne  Book  of  Obadiah.  But 
it  is  a  fixed  principle  of  rabbinical  interpreta- 
tion that  by  Edomites  are  prophetically  meant 
Christians,  and  that  by  Edom  is  meant  Kome. 
Abrabanel  has  written  a  commentary  on  Oba- 
diah, resting  on  this  hypothesis  as  its  basis. 
The  first  nine  verses  of  Obadiali  are  so  similar 
to  Jer.  xlix.  7,  &c.,  that  it  is  evident  that  one 
of  the  two  prophets  must  have  had  the  prophecy 
of  the  other  before  him.  Which  of  the  two  wrote 
first  is  doubtful.  Those  who  give  an  early  date 
to  Obadiah  thereby  settle  the  question.  Those 
who  place  him  later  leave  the  question  open,  as 
he  would  in  that  case  be  a  contemporary  of 
Jeremiah. — 10.  Anofiiccr  of  high  rank  in  the 
court  of  Ahab,  who  is  described  as  "  over  the 
house,"  that  is,  apparently,  lord  high  chamber- 
lain, or  mayor  of  the  palace  (1  K.  xviii.  3). 
His  influence  with  the  king  must  have  been 
great  to  enable  him  to  retain  his  position, 
though  a  devout  worshipper  of  Jehovah,  during 
the  fierce  persecution  of  tne  prophets  by  Jezebel. 
At  the  peril  of  his  life,  he  concealed  a  hundred 
of  them  in  caves,  and  fed  them  there  with  bread 
and  water.  But  he  himself  docs  not  seem  to 
have  been  suspected  (1  K.  xviii.  4,  13).  The 
occasion  upon  which  Obadiah  appears  in  the 
history  shows  the  confidential  nature  of  his 
office  (IK.  xviii.  7-16).  According  to  the 
Jewish  tradition  preserved  in  Ephrem  Syrus, 
Obadiah  the  chief^  officer  of  Ahab  was  the  same 
with  Obadiah  the  prophet.  He  was  of  Shcchcm 
in  the  land  of  Ephraim,  and  a  disciple  of  Elijah, 
and  was  the  third  captain  of  fifty  who  was  sent 
by  Ahaziah  (2  K.  i.  13).  — IL  The  father  of 
Ishinaiah,  who  was  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulon 
in  David's  reign  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  19). — 12.  A 
Mcrorite  Levite  in  the  rclgn  of  Josiah,  and  one 
of  the  overseers  of  the  workmen  in  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Temple  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  12). 

O'bal.  A  son  of  Joktan,  and,  like  the  rest 
of  his  family,  apparently  the  founder  of  an 
Arab  tribe  (Gen.  x.  28),  which  has  not  yet  been 
identified.  In  1  Chr.  i.  22,  the  name  is  written 
Ebal,  which  lias  been  compared  with  the 
AvalUce  and  the  GebtuiUie. 

Obdi^'a.  Probably  a  corruption  of  Obaia, 
the  form  in  which  the  name  Habaiam  appears 
(corap.  1  Esd.  V.  38  with  Ezr.  ii.  61 ).    Ap. 

O'bed.  L  Son  of  Boaz  and  Ruth  the 
Moabitess  (Ruth  iv.  17).  The  circumstances 
of  his  birth,  which  make  up  all  that  we  know 
about  him,  are  given  with  much  beauty  in  the 
Book  of  Ruth,  and  form  a  most  interesting 
specimen  of  the  religious  and  social  life  of  the 
Israelites  in  the  days  of  Eli,  which  a  compari- 
son of  the  genealogies  of  David,  Samuel,  and 
Abiathar,  shows  to  have  been  n>>out  the  time  of 
his  birth.  The  name  of  Obcd  occurs  onlv 
Ruth  iv.  17,  and  in  the  four  genealogies,  Rutii 
iv.  21,  22;  1  Chr.  ii.  12;  Matt.  i.  5  ;  Luke  iii. 
32.  In  all  these  five  passages,  and  in  the  first 
with  peculiar  emphasu,  he  is  said  to  be  the /other 
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•fJent,  —2.  A  descendant  of  Jarha,  the  £gyp- 
tuii  slaye  of  Sheshan  in  the  lineof  Jerahmeel. 
He  was  grandson  of  Zabad,  one  of  David's 
mighties  (1  Chr.  ii.  37,  38).  — 8.  One  of 
David's  mighty  men  (1  Chr.  xi.  47).  —  4.  One 
of  the  eate-keepers  of  the  Temple:  son  of 
Shemaiah  the  iint-bom  of  Obed-edom  (1  Chr. 
XX vi.  7). — 5.  Father  of  Azariah,  one  of  the 
captains  of  hundreds  who  joined  with  Jehoiada 
in  the  revolution  by  which  Athaliah  fell  (2  Chr. 
xxiii.  1). 

Ol^ed-e'^dom.  L  A  Levite,  apparently 
of  the  family  of  KohaUi.  He  is  described  as  a 
Gittite  (2  Sam.  vi.  10, 11),  that  is,  probably,  a 
native  of  the  Levitical  city  of  Gath-Rimmon  in 
Manasseh,  which  was  assigned  to  the  Kohath- 
ites  (Josh.  xxi.  45).  After  the  death  of  Uzzah, 
the  ark,  which  was  being  conducted  from  the 
house  of  Abinadab  in  Gibeah  to  the  city  of 
David,  was  carried  aside  into  the  house  of  Obed- 
edom,  where  it  continued  three  months.  It  was 
brought  thence  by  David  ( 1  Chr.  xv.  25 ;  2  Sam. 
vi.  12).  —  2.  "  Obed-edom  the  son  of  Jedu- 
thun  (1  Chr.  xvi.  38),  a  Merarite  Levitc, 
appears  to  be  a  different  person  from  the  last- 
mentioned.  He  was  a  Levite  of  the  second 
degree,  and  a  gatekeeper  for  the  ark  ( 1  Chr.  xv. 
18,  24),  appointed  to  sound  "  with  harps  on  the 
Sheminith  to  excel"  (1  Chr.  xv.  21,  xvi.  5). 
There  is  one  expression,  however,  which  seems 
to  imply  that  Obed-edom  the  gatekeeper,  and 
Obed-edom  the  Gittite,  may  have  been  the  same. 
After  enumerating  his  seven  sons,  the  chronicler 
(1  Chr.  xxvi.  5)  adds,  "for  God  blessed  him," 
referring  apparently  to  2  Sam.  vi.  11. 

01>eth.  Ebbd  the  son  of  Jonathan  (1  Esd. 
viii.  d2J.    Ap. 

Ol3lI.  An  Ishmaelite  who  was  appropri- 
ately ap^inted  keeper  of  the  herds  or  camels 
in  the  rei^n  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  30). 

Oblation.    [Sacrifice.] 

Olyothy  one  of  the  encampments  of  the 
Israelites,  east  of  Moab  (Num.  xxi.  10,  xxxiii. 
43).    Its  exact  site  is  unknown. 

Oohi'el  =  Jeiel  (1  Esd.  i.  9 ;  comp.  2  Chr. 
XXXV.  9).    Ap. 

Ocidelus.  A  corruption  of  Jozabad  in 
Ezr.  X.  22  (1  Esd.  iv.  22).    Ap. 

Oci^na.  "  Sour  and  Ocina  "  are  mentioned 
(Jud.  ii.  28)  among  the  places  on  the  sea-coast 
of  Palestine,  which  were  terrified  at  the  ap- 
proach of  Holofemes.  Its  position  agrees  with 
that  of  the  ancient  Accho.    Ap. 

Oc^ran.  An  Ashcrite,  father  of  Pagiel 
(Num.  i.  13,  U.  27,  vii.  72,  77,  x.  26). 

O'ded.  L  The  father  of  Azariah  the 
prophet  in  the  reign  of  Asa  (2  Chr.  xv.  1). — 
2.  A  prophet  of  Jehovah  in  Samaria  at  the 
time  of  Pekah's  invasion  of  Jndah  (2  Chr. 
xxviii.  9). 

Odollam.  The  Greek  form  of  the  name 
Adullam;  found  in  2  Mace.  xii.  38  only. 
AduUam  is  stated  by  Ensebius  and  Jerome  to 
have  been  in  their  day  a  large  village,  about 
ten  miles  east  of  Elcutheropolis ;  and  here  (if 
Beit-jibrin  be  Eleutheropolis)  a  village  with  the 
name  of  Bet  Dala  or  Beit  Ufa  now  stands.  , 
Tlie  obstacle  to  this  identification  is,  that,  in  the  ; 
catalogue  of  Joshua  xv.,  it  is  mentioned  with  a 
group  of  towns  (Zoreah,  Socoh,  &c.)  which  lay 
at  the  N.  W.  comer  of  Judah,  while  Bet  Dm 


is  found  with  those  (Nezib,  Keilah,  &c.)  of  a 
separate  ^Toup,  farther  south.  Further  inves- 
tigation 18  requisite  before  we  can  positivdr 
say  if  there  is  any  cavern  in  the  neigiiborhood 
of  Bet  L>ula  answering  to  the  "  Cave  of  Adul- 
lam." The  cavern  at  Khureitun,  three  miles 
south  of  Bethlehem,  usually  shown  to  travellers 
as  Adullam,  is  so  far  distant  as  to  put  it  out  of 
the  question.    Ap. 

OaonarlLeB,  the  chief  of  a  nomad  tribe 
slain  by  Jonathan  (1  Mace.  ix.  66).    Ap. 

Offerings.    [Sacrifice.] 

Officer.  It  is  obvious  that  most,  if  not  all, 
of  the  Hebrew  words  rendered  "  officer,"  are 
either  of  an  indefinite  character,  or  are  synony- 
mous terms  for  functionaries  known  under 
other  and  more  specific  names,  as  "  scribe," 
"  eunuch,"  &c.  Tne  two  words  so  rendered  in 
the  N.  T.  each  bear  in  ordinary  Greek  a  special 
sense.  In  the  case  of  vmfpertKt  this  is  of  no  very 
definite  kind ;  but  the  word  is  used  to  denote  an 
inferior  officer  of  a  court  of  justice,  a  messen- 
ger or  bailiff,  like  the  Roman  viator  or  lictor. 
flpuKTope^  at  Athens  were  officers  whose  duty 
it  was  to  register  and  collect  fines  imposed  by 
courts  of  justice ;  and  "  deliver  to  the  officer  ** 
means,  give  in  the  name  of  the  debtor  to  the 
officer  of  the  court.  The  word  '*  officers  "  is 
used  (1  Mace.  x.  41,  xiii.  37)  in  speaking  of  the 
revenue-officers  of  Demetrius.  In  Ecclus.  x.  S, 
the  meaning  is  clearly  the  subordinates  in  a 
general  sense  to  a  supreme  authority. 

Ogy  an  Amoritish  aing  of  Bashan,  whose 
rule  extended  over  sixty  cities,  of  which  the  two 
chief  were  Ashtaroth-Kamaim  and  Edrei  (Josh, 
xiii.  12).    He  was  one  of  the  last  rcprcsen. 
tatives  of  the  giant-race  of  Rephaim.    Accord- 
ing to  Eastern  traditions,  he  et^raped  the  deluge 
by  wading  beside  the  ark.    He  was,  with  hia 
cnildrcn  and  his  people,  defeated  and  extcrmi« 
nated  by  the  Israelites  at  Edrei,  immediately 
after  the  conquest  of  Sihon,  who  is  represented 
by  Josephus  as  his  friend  and  ally.    His  sixty 
proud  fenced  cities  were  taken,  and  his  kingdom 
assigned  to  the  Reubenites,  Gadites,  and  half 
the  tribe  of  Manasseh  (Deut.  iii.  1-13;  Num. 
xxxii.  33.    Also  Deut.  i.  4,  iv.  47,  xxxi.  4 ; 
Josh.  ii.  10,  ix.  10,  xiii.  12,  30).    The  belief 
in  Og's  enormous  stature  is  corroborated  by 
an  appeal  to  a  relic  still  existing  in  tbe  time 
of  the  author  of  Deut.  iii.  11.    This  was  an 
iron  bedstead,  or  bier,  preserved  in  "  Rabbath 
of  the  children  of  Ammon."    Some  have  sup- 
posed that  this  was  one  of  the  common  flat 
Dcds  used  sometimes  on  the  housetops  of.  East- 
cm  cities,  but  made  of  iron  instead  of  palm- 
branches,  which  would  not  have  supported  the 
giant's  weight.    It  is  more  probable  th^t  the 
words  mean  a  "  sarcophagus  of  black  bftsalt^" 
a  rendering  of  which  they  undoubtedhr  admit. 

Oliad.  One  of  the  six  sons  of  Simeon 
(Gen.  xlvi.  10;  Ex.  vi.  15). 

Oliel.  As  the  text  now  stands,  Ohel  was 
one  of  the  seven  sons  of  Zerubbabd  (1  Chr.  iii 
20). 

Oil.  Of  the  numerous  substances,  animal 
and  vegetable,  which  were  known  to  the  an- 
cients as  yielding  oil,  the  olive-berry  is  the  one 
of  which  most  freauent  mention  is  made  in  the 
Scriptures.  The  best  oil  is  made  from  Irnii 
gathered  about  November  or  December,  when 
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it  hai  ba^n  to  changa  color,  bat  before  it  has 
6ecoiiis  black.  The  berry  id  Che  more  advanced 
alate  yields  mora  oil,  bat  of  an  inferior  qualily. 
I.  GtMeriag.  —  Gisat  care  ia  aecesBory  in  gath- 
«ring.  not  to  iajura  eilher  the  fiiiit  iCMlf  or  the 
boaghs  of  the  tree ;  and  with  this  vieir  it  waa 
dthur  gathered  by  hand  or  shaken  olf  carefatlj 
with  a  light  reed  or  stick.  After  ^chering  and 
earefiil  cjeonsing,  the  fruit  wai  either  at  once 
carried  to  the  press,  which  ii  reconimended  as 
the  best  courw ;  or,  if  necessary,  laid  on  (ablee 
with  hollow  traya  mode  sloping,  so  as  to  allow 
the  ftrsE  jnice  to  flow  into  other  receptacles  be- 
neath, care  being  taken  not  to  heap  the  froit  too 
much,  and  so  prevent  the  free  escape  of  Che 
jaice,  which  i*  injurious  to  Che  oil,  though  itself 
useful  in  otbiir  ways.  S.  Prtuing.  —  fa  order 
to  make  oil,  the  fruit  was  either  bruised  in  a 
mortar,  crushed  in  a  press  loaded  with  wood  or 
sloDH,  ground  in  a  mill,  or  Crodden  with  the 
feet.  SpGcinl  buildiags  used  fbrgrape-preesing 
were  used  also  for  the  purpose  of  olive-pressing, 
and  contained  both  the  pnws  and  the  receptacle 
fitr  the  pressed  juice.  The  "  bctkCen  "  oil  of 
Ei.  xsvii.  20,  LcT.  miT.  2,  Bud  Ex.  xxix.  40, 
Num.  xxviii.  5,  was  probably  made  by  bruising 
in  a  marcar.  These  processes,  and  also  the 
place  and  (he  machine  for  presaiug,  are  men- 
tioned in  the  Mishna.  Oil-nulls  are  often  made 
of  stone,  and  turned  by  hand.  Others  consist 
of  cylinders  enclosing  a  beam,  which  ia  turned 
by  a  camel  or  other  animal.  3.  Ke^jig.  — 
&Dth  olives  and  oil  were  kept  in  jars  carefully 
cleansed ;  and  oil  was  drawn  out  for  use 
in  boms  or  other  small  vessels.  Oil  of  Tekoa 
was  reckoned  the  best.  Trade  in  oil  was 
carried  on  with  the  Tyrians,  bj  whom  it  was 
probably  often  re-exported  to  Egypt,  whose 
slivei  do  not  for  the  most  part  produce  good 
oil  (2  Cbr.  ii.  10).  Direct  trade  in  oil  was 
also  carried  on  between  Egypt  and  Palestine 
(Eir.iii.7;  Is.  xxx.  e,  Ivii.  9  :  Ez.xxvii.lT; 
kos.  xii.  I}. 

Besides  tbe  use  of  olives  themselvoi  as  food, 
common  to  all  olive-producing  countries,  the 
principal  uses  of  olive-oil  miiy  be  thus  sl&ted. 
1.  Ai  Food.  —  Dried  wheat,  boiled  with  either 
butter  or  oil,  but  more  commonly  the  former, 
is  a  common  dish  for  alt  classes  in  Syria.  2. 
Cetmetic.  —  As  is  the  case  generally  in  hot  cli- 
mates, oil  was  used  by  the  Jews  K>r  anointing 
the  body,  e^.  after  the  bach,  and  giving  to  the 
skin  and  hair  a  smooch  and  comely  appearance, 
t.g.  before  an  entertainment.  At  Egyptian  eo- 
tainments,  it  was  usual  for  a  servant  to  anoint 
the  head  of  each  guest  as  he  took  his  seat 
{Ueut-xxviii.  40;  S  Sam.  xiv.  2;  Rulhiii.  3; 
3  Sam.  xii.  20).  3.  Futatal.  —  The  bodies  of 
the  dead  were  anointed  with  oil  bv  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  probably  as  a  pnrtial  antiseptic, 
and  a  similar  cuitoio  appears  to  have  prevailed 
among  the  Jews.  4.  Medictnai.  — As  oil  is  in 
use  in  many  cases  in  modem  mc<licine,  so  ic  is 
not  surprising  that  it  should  have  been  much 
used  among  Che  Jews  and  other  nations  of  an- 
tiquity for  medicinal  purposes.  Cclsiis  repeat- 
fsAj  speaks  of  the  use  of  oil,  especially  old  oil, 
applied  externally  with  friction  in  fevers,  and 
in  many  other  cases.  Josephus  mentions  that 
among  the  remedies  employed  in  the  case  of 
Ueio^]H>waspnt  intoaBortofoil.^ih.    The 
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prophet  Isaiah  (i.  6)  alludes  to  the  nse  of  oQ 
OS  ointment  in  medical  treatment;  and  it  thus 
furnished  a  fitting  symbol,  perhaps  also  an 
efficient  remedy,  when  used  by  Our  Lord's 
disciples  in  the  miraculous  cures  which  they 
were  enabled  to  perform  (Mark  vi.  13).  With 
a  similar  intention,  no  doubt,  its  use  was 
enioined  br  St.  James  (v.  14). 
Lyhi.  —  'A.e  oil  for  "the  light" 
ly  ordered  Co  be  olive-oil,  beaten,  i'.e.  m 
olives  bruised  in  a  mortar  (Ex.  xiv. 
20,  SI,  XXXV.  B  ;  Lev.  xxiv.  S).  In  the  same 
manner,  the  great  lamps  used  at  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles  were  fed.  6.  Bibtal.  —a.  Oil  was 
pouitd  on,  or  mixed  with  the  flour  or  meal 
used  in  oflbrings.  On  the  other  hand,  certain 
ofleringg  we[«  to  be  devoid  of  oil;  the  sin- 
oBering,  Lev.  v.  II,  and  tho  ofiering  of  jeal- 
ousv,  Num.  V.  IS.  The  principle  on  which 
both  the  presence  and  the  absence  of  oil  were 
prescribed  is  clearly,  that  as  oil  is  indicative  of 

Eladness,  so  its  absence  denoted  sorrow  or 
umiliation  {Is.  Ixi.  3;  Joe)  ii.  19;  Rev.  vi.  6). 
b.  Kings,  priests,  and  prophets  weie  anoiaCtd 
with  oil  or  ointment.  7.  a.  As  so  important  a 
necessary  of  life,  the  Jew  was  required  to  in- 
clude oil  among  his  flrsC-fruit-oB^rings  (Ex. 
xxii.  29,  xxiii.  16;  Num.  xviii.  12;  Dent.  xviiL 
4 ;  3  Chr.  xxxi.  b).  b.  Tithes  of  oil  were  also 
required  (Deut.  xii.  17 ;  2  Chr,  xxxi.  5,  4c.). 
8.  Shields,  if  covered  with  hide,  were  anointed 
with  oil  or  grease  previous  to  nse.  Shields  of 
metal  were  perhaps  rubbed  over  in  like  manner 
to  polish  them.  Of  the  substances  which  yield 
oil,  besides  the  olive-tree,  myrrh  is  Che  onlr 
one  speciollv  mentioned  in  Scripture  {Esth.  ii. 
la).  Oil  of  myrrh  is  the  juice  which  exudes 
fVoro  the  tree  Balsamodcnilron  Myrrha 

Oa-tree.  Tlie  Hebrew  words  occur  in 
Neh.  viii.  IS  (A.  V.  "pine-branches"),  iKvi 
23    ("olive-tree"),  and  in   Is.  xii.  19   ('■ofl- 
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tree").  From  the  passage  in  Nehemiah, 
where  the  eta  shemen  is  mentioned  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  "  olive-tree/'  writers  haye,  with 
great  probability,  sought  to  identify  it  with  the 
zackmn-xx^  of  the  Arabs,  the  Balanites  ^gyp- 
tiaca,  a  well-known  and  abundant  shrub  or 
small  tree  in  the  Plain  of  Jordan.  It  is  found 
all  the  way  from  the  Peninsula  of  India  and  the 
Ganges  to  Syria,  Abyssinia,  and  the  Niger. 
The  zackum-oil  is  held  in  high  repute  by  the 
Arabs  for  its  nicdicinal  properties. 

Ointment.  The  following  list  will  point 
out  the  scriptural  uses  of  ointment:  —  1.  Cos- 
metic.—  The  Greek  and  Roman  practice  of 
anointing  the  head  and  clothes  on  festive  occa- 
sions prevailed  also  among  the  Egyptians, 
and  appears  to  have  had  place  among  the 
Jews  (Kuth  iii.  3;  Eccl.  vii.  1,  ix.  8 ;  Prov. 
xxvii.  9,  16,  &c.).  Oil  of  m^fa,  for  like  pur- 
poses, is  mentioned  Esth.  li.  12.  Egyptian 
paintings  represent  servants  anointing  guests 
on  their  arrival  at  their  entertainer's  house,  and 
alabaster  vases  exist  which  retain  the  traces  of 
the  ointment  which  they  were  used  to  contain. 
2.  Funereal.  —  Ointments  as  well  as  oil  were 
used  to  anoint  dead  bodies,  and  the  clothes  in 
which  they  were  wrapped  (Matt.  xxvi.  12; 
Mark  xiv.  3,  8 ;  Luke  xxiii.  56 ;  John  xii.  3,  7, 
xix.  40).  3.  Medicinal.  —  Ointment  formed  an 
important  feature  in  ancient  medical  treatment 
(Is.  i.  6).  The  mention  of  balm  of  Gilead  and 
of  eve-salve  {collurium)  points  to  the  same  meth- 
od (Is.  i.  6 ;  John  ix.  6 ;  Jer.  viii.  22  ;  Rev.  iii. 
18,  &c.).  4.  Ritual.  —  Besides  the  oil  used  in 
many  ceremonial  observances,  a  special  oint- 
ment was  appointed  to  be  used  in  consecration 
(Ex.  xxix.  7,  XXX.  23, 33,  xxxvii.  29,  xl.  9, 15j. 
Strict  prohibition  was  issued  against  using  this 
unguent  for  any  secular  purpose,  or  on  the  per- 
son of  a  foreigner,  and  f^g^ainst  imitating  it  in 
any  way  whatsoever  (Ex.  xxx.  32,  33).  The 
weight,  therefore,  of  the  oil  in  the  mixture 
would  be  12  lbs.  8  oz.  English.  A  question 
arises,  In  what  form  were  the  other  ingredients, 
and  what  degree  of  solidity  did  the  whole  at- 
tain ?  According  to  Maimonides,  Moses,  hav- 
ing reduced  the  solid  ingredients  to  powder, 
steeped  them  in  water  till  all  the  aromatic  quali- 
ties were  drawn  forth.  He  then  poured  in  the  oil, 
and  boiled  the  whole  till  the  water  was  evapo- 
rated. The  residuum  thus  obtained  was  pre- 
served in  a  vessel  for  use.  Another  theory  sup- 
poses all  the  ingredients  to  have  been  in  the 
rorm  of  oil  or  ointment,  and  the  measurement 
by  weight  of  all,  except  the  oil,  seems  to  imply 
that  Uiey  were  in  some  solid  form,  but 
whether  in  an  unctuous  state  or  in  that  of  pow- 
der cannot  be  ascertained.  A  process  of  mak- 
ing ointment,  consisting,  in  part  at  least,  in 
boiling,  is  alluded  to  in  Job  xli.  31.  Kings, 
and  also  in  some  cases  prophets,  were,  as  well 
OS  priests,  anointed  with  oil  or  ointment ;  but 
Scripture  only  mentions  the  fact  as  actually 
taking  place  in  the  coses  of  Saul,  David,  Solo- 
mon, Jehu,  and  Joash.  It  is  evident  that  the 
sacred  oil  was  used  in  the  case  of  Solomon,  and 
probably  in  the  cases  of  Saul  and  David.  A 
liurson  whose  business  it  was  to  compound  oint- 
ments in  general  was  called  an  "  apothecarv  " 
(Neh.  iii.  8;  Eccl.  x.  1 ;  Ecclus.  xlix.  1).  The 
work  was   sometimes  carried  on  by  women 


confectioners  (I  Sam.  riii.  IS).  In  the  Chha 
tian  Chnreh,  the  ancient  usage  of  anointingMihe 
bodies  of  the  dead  was  lon^  retained.  The 
ceremony  of  chrism,  or  anointing,  was  also 
added  to  baptism. 

Ola'mus.     MssHULLAH  of  the  sons  of 
Bani  {I  Esd.  ix.  30 ;  comp.  Ezr.  x.  29).    Ap. 

Old  Testament.  This  article  will  treat 
(A)  of  the  Text  and  (B)  of  the  Interpretation 
of  the  Old  Testament.  Some  observations  will 
be  subjoined  respecting  (C)  the  Quotations 
from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New.  —  A.  — 
Text  of  the  Old  Testauent.  1.  Histcru 
of  the  Text.  —  A  history  of  the  text  of  the  O.  T. 
should  properly  commence  from  the  date  of 
the  completion  of  the  Canon ;  from  which  time 
we  must  assume  that  no  additions  to  any  part  of 
it  could  be  legitimately  made,  the  sole  object  of 
those  who  transmitted,  and  watched  over  it  being 
thenceforth  to  preserve  that  which  was  already 
written.  Of  the  care,  however,  with  which  the 
text  was  transmitted,  we  have  to  judge  almost  en- 
tirely by  the  phenomena  which  it  and  the  tct- 
sions  derived  from  it  now  present,  rather  than 
by  any  recorded  facts  respecting  it  As  regards 
tne  form  in  which  the  sacred  writings  were  pre- 
served, there  can  be  little  doubt  that  tlra  text 
was  ordinarily  written  on  skins,  rolled  up  into 
volumes,  like  the  modem  synagogue-rolls  (Ps. 
xl.  7;  Jer.  xxxvi.  14;  2^n.  v.  I  ;  Ez.  ii.  9). 
The  original  character  in  which  the  text  was 
expressed  is  that  still  prescr>'cd  to  us,  with  the 
exception  of  four  letters,  on  the  Maccabsan  coins, 
and  naving  a  strong  affinity  to  the  Samaritan 
character.  At  what  date  this  was  exchanged 
for  the  present  Aramaic  or  square  character  is 
still  as  undetermined,  as  it  is  at  what  date  the  nee 
of  the  Aramaic  language  in  Palestine  super- 
seded that  of  the  Hebrew.  The  old  Jewish 
tradition,  repeated  by  Origen  and  Jerome,  as- 
cribed the  cnange  to  Ezra.  [Writing.]  No 
vowel-points  were  attached  to  the  text;  they 
were,  through  all  the  early  period  of  its  histo- 
id, entirely  unknown.  Convenience  had  in- 
deed, at  the  time  when  the  later  books  of  die 
O.  T.  were  written,  8ugp;ested  a  larger  use  of 
the  matres  lectiom's:  it  is  thus  that  in  those 
books  we  find  them  introduced  into  many 
words  that  had  been  previously  spelt  without 
them.  There  is  reason  to  think  that  in  the 
text  of  the  O.  T.,  as  originally  written,  the 
words  were  generally,  though  not  uniformly, 
divided.  Of  Sie  Phcenician  inscriptions,  though 
the  majority  proceed  continuously,  some  have 
a  point  after  every  word,  except  when  the 
words  are  closely  connected.  The  same  point 
is  used  in  the  Samaritan  manuscripts.  The 
practice  of  separating  words  by  spaces  instead 
of  points  probably  come  in  with  the  square 
writing. 

Of  ancient  date,  probably,  are  also  the  sepa- 
rations  between  the  lesser  Parshioth  or  sections ; 
whether  made,  in  the  case  of  the  more  impor- 
tant divisions,  by  the  commencement  of  a  new 
line,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  less  important,  by  a 
blank  space  within  the  line.  These  lesser  and 
earlier  Parshioth,  of  which  there  are  in  the 
Pentateuch  669,  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  greater  and  later  Parshioth,  or  Sabbath- 
lessons,  which  are  first  mentioned  in  the  Ma.so 
rah.     The  name  Parshioth  is  in  the  Mishna 
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applied  to  the  divisions  in  the  Prophets  a»  well 
od  to  those  in  the  Pentateuch.  Of  their  real 
age,  we  know  but  little.  Uupfeld  has  found 
that  they  do  not  always  coincide  with  the  ca- 
pitula  of  Jerome.  Tliat  they  are  nevertheless 
more  ancient  than  his  time  is  shown  by  the 
mention  of  them  in  the  Mishna.  In  tlie  ab- 
sence of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  their  disac- 
cordance  with  the  Kazin  of  the  Samaritan  Pen- 
tateuch, which  are  966  in  number,  seems  to  in- 
dicate that  they  had  an  historical  origin ;  and  it 
is  possible  that  thev  also  may  date  from  the  pe- 
riod when  the  O.  T.  was  first  transcribed  in  the 
square  character.  Of  any  logical  division,  in 
the  written  tt^xt,  of  the  prose  of  the  O.  T.  into 
Pesukim,  or  verses,  we  nnd  in  the  Talmud  no 
mention ;  and  even  in  the  existing  syni^gue- 
rolls  such  division  is  generally  ignored.  In 
the  poetical  books,  the  Pesukim  mentioned  in 
the  T'ilmud  correspond  to  the  poetical  lines, 
not  to  our  modem  verses;  and  it  is  probable, 
both  from  some  expressions  of  Jerome,  and 
from  tlH8  analogous  practice  of  other  nations, 
that  the  poetical  text  was  written  stichometri- 
eally. 

Of  the  documents  which  directly  bear  upon 
the  history  of  the  Hebrew  text,  the  two  earliest 
arc  the  Samaritan  copy  of  the  Pentateuch,  and 
the  Greek  translation  of  the  LXX.  [Samari- 
tan Piintateuch;  Septuaoint.]  In  the 
translations  of  Aquila  and  the  other  Greek  in- 
terpreters, the  fragments  of  whose  works  re- 
main to  us  in  the  Hexapla,  we  have  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  a  text  differing  but  little  from 
our  own :  so  also  in  the  Targums  of  Onkelos 
and  Jonathan.  A  few  centuries  later  we  have, 
in  the  Uexapla,  additional  evidence  to  the  same 
effect  in  Origen's  transcriptions  of  the  Hebrew 
text  And  yet  more  important  are  the  proofs 
of  the  firm  establishment  of  the  text,  and  of  its 
Butwtantial  identity  with  our  own,  supplied  by 
the  translation  of  Jerome,  who  was  instmctecl 
by  the  Palestinian  Jews,  and  mainly  relied  upon 
their  authority  for  acquaintance  not  only  with 
the  text  itself,  but  also  with  the  traditional  un- 
written vocalization  of  it.  This  brings  us  to 
the  middle  of  the  Tali...  die  period.  The  learn- 
ing of  the  schools  which  had  been  formed  in 
Jerusalem  about  the  time  of  our  Saviour  bv 
Hillel  and  Shanima*  ^as  preserved,  after  the 
destruction  of  the  cit^,  w.  the  academies  of  Jab- 
neh,  Scpphoris,  Ciesarea,  and  Tiberias.  The 
great  pillar  of  the  Jewish  literature  of  this  period 
was  K.  Judah  the  Holv,  to  whom  is  ascribed 
the  compilation  of  the  Mishna,  the  text  of  the 
Talmud,  and  who  died  about  a.d.  220.  After 
his  death,  there  grew  into  repute  the  Jewish 
academies  of  Sura,  Nahardea,  and  Pum-Bedi- 
tha,  on  the  Euphrates.  The  twofold  Gemara, 
or  commentary,  was  now  appended  to  the 
Mishna,  thus  completing  the  Talmud.  The  Je- 
rusalem Gemara  proceeded  from  the  Jews  of 
Tilterias,  probahlv  towards  the  end  of  the  4th 
century ;  the  Babylonian  from  the  academies 
on  the  Euphrates,  perhaps  by  the  end  of  the 
5th. 

That,  along  with  the  task  of  collecting  and 
comm'.'nting  on  their  various  legal  traditions, 
the  Jews  of  these  several  academies  would  occu- 
py themselves  with  the  text  of  the  sacred  writ- 
ings, is  in  every  way  probable,  and  is  indeed 


shown  by  various  Talmndic  notices.  In  the&o 
the  first  thing  to  be  remarked  is  the  entire  ab. 
sence  of  allusion  to  anv  such  glosses  of  inter- 
pretation as  those  whicn,  from  having  been  pre- 
viouslv  noted  on  tlie  margins  of  MSS.,  nad 
prolMiHly.  been  loosely  incorporated  into  the 
Sumarifan  Pentateuch  and  the  Septuagint. 
Interpretation,  properly  so  called,  hau  become 
the  province  of  the  Tafgumist,  not  of  the  tran- 
scriber ;  and  the  result  of  the  entire  divorce  of 
the  task  of  interpretation  from  that  of  tran- 
scription had  been  to  obtain  greater  security 
for  the  transmission  of  the  text  in  its  purity. 
In  place,  however,  of  such  glosses  of  interpre- 
tation, had  crept  in  the  more  childish  practice 
of  reading  some  passages  diflcrcntly  from  the 
way  in  which  they  were  written,  in  onler  to 
obtain  a  play  of  words,  or  to  fix  them  artificially 
in  the  memory.  But  these  traditional  and  con- 
fessedly apocryphal  rea  Mngs  were  not  allowed 
to  afiect  the  wnttcn  texw  The  care  of  the  Tnl- 
mudic  doctors  for  the  text  is  shown  by  the 
pains  with  which  they  counted  up  the  number 
of  verses  in  the  different  books,  and  computed 
which  were  the  middle  verses,  words,  and  let- 
ters in  the  Pentateuch  and  in  the  Psalms. 
The  scrupulousness  with  which  the  Talmud ists 
noted  what  they  deemed  the  truer  readings,  and 
yet  abstained  from  introducing  them  into  tlie 
text,  indicates  at  once  both  the  diligence  with 
which  they  scrutinized  the  text,  and  also  the  care 
with  which,  even  while  acknowlcdg.ng  its  oc- 
casional imperfections,  they  guarded  it.  Criti- 
cal procedure  is  also  evinced  in  a  mention  of 
their  rejection  of  manuscripts  which  were  found 
not  to  agree  with  others  in  their  readings ;  and 
the  rules  given  with  reference  to  the  transcrip- 
tion and  adoption  of  manuscripts  attest  the  care 
bestowed  upon  them.  The  Talmud  further 
makes  mention  of  tlie  euphemistic  Keris,  which 
are  still  noted  in  our  Bibles,  e^.  at  2  K.  vi.  25. 
It  also  reckons  six  instances  of  i;xtraordinai7 
points  placed  over  certain  wordii,  e,ff.  at  Gen. 
xviii.  9 ;  nnd  of  some  of  them  it  mm'ishes  mys- 
tical explanations. 
It  is  after  the  Talmudic  period  that  Hupfeld 

f daces  the  introduction  into  the  text  of  the  two 
arge  points  (in  Hebrew  Scph-pasuk)  to  mai^ 
the  end  of  each  verse.  They  arc  manifestly  of 
older  date  than  the  accents,  by  which  they  are, 
in  effect,  supplemented.  Coeval,  perhaps,  with 
the  use  of  the  Soph-pasuk  is  that  of  the  Mak- 
kephf  or  hyphen,  to  unite  words  that  are  so 
closely  conjoined  as  to  have  but  one  accent  be- 
tween them.  It  must  be  older  than  the  ac- 
centual marks,  the  presence  or  absence  of  which 
is  determined  by  it.  Such  modifications  of  thf 
text  as  these  were  the  precursors  of  the  new 
method  of  dealing  with  it  which  constitutes  the 
work  of  the  Masoretic  period.  It  is  evident 
from  the  notices  of  the  Talmud  that  a  number 
of  oral  traditions  had  been  gradually  accumu- 
lating respecting  both  the  integrity  of  particu« 
lar  passages  of  the  text  itself,  and  also  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  was  to  be  read.  This  vast  hete- 
rogeneous mass  of  traditions  and  criticisms, 
compiled  and  embodied  in  writing,  forms  what 
is  known  as  the  Maaoraht  i.e.  Tradition.  Bux« 
torf  ranges  its  contents  under  the  three  heads 
of  observations  respecting  the  verses,  words, 
and  letten  of  the  sacred  text.    In  regard  of  th» 
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Irenes,  the  Masorets  recorded  how  many  there 
were  in  each  book,  and  the  middle  verse  in 
•each  ;  also  how  many  verses  began  with  partic- 
ular letters,  or  began  and  ended  with  the  same 
word,  or  contained  a  particular  number  of 
words  and  letters,  or  particular  words  a  certain 
number  of  times,  &c.  In  regard  of  the  words, 
th^  recorded  the  Keris  and  Chethibs,  where 
difrcrent  words  were  to  be  read  from  tliose  con- 
tained in  the  text,  or  where  words  were  to  be 
omitted  or  supplied.  They  noted  that  certain 
words  were  to  oe  Ibund  so  many  times  in  the 
beginning,  middle,  or  end  of  a  verse,  or  with  a 
particular  construction  or  meanins.  The^ 
noted  also  of  particular  words,  and  tnls  especi- 
ally in  cases  where  mistakes  in  transcription 
were  likelv  to  arise,  whether  they  were  to  be 
written  pfeni  or  dejedive,  f.e.  with  or  without 
the  mcUres  kdionis ;  also  their  vocalization  and 
accentuation,  and  how  many  times  they  oc- 
curred so  vocalized  and  accented. 

In  regard  to  the  letters,  they  computed  how 
oflcn  each  letter  of  the  alphabet  occurred  in 
the  O.  T. :  the^  noted  fifteen  instances  of  let- 
ters stigmatizea  with  the  extraordinary  points: 
they  commented  also  on  all  the  unusual  letters, 
viz  the  majttaculce,  which  they  variously  com- 
puted ;  the  tninuaatke,  of  which  they  reckoned 
thirty-three;  the  suspenscR,  four  in  number; 
^nd  the  invenot,  of  which  there  are  eight  or 
nme.  The  most  valuable  feature  of  the  Ma- 
sorah  is  undoubtedly  its  collection  of  Keris. 
The  first  rudiments  of  this  collection  meet  us 
in  thq  Talmud.  It  seems  clear  that  the  Keris 
in  all  cases  represent  the  readings  which  the 
Masorets  themselves  approved  as  correct.  The 
Masorah  furnishes  also  eighteen  instances  of 
what  it  calls  "  Correction  of  the  Scribes."  The 
real  import  of  this  is  doubtful.  Furthermore 
the  Masorah  contains  certain  "  Conjectures," 
which  it  does  not  raise  to  the  dignity  of  Keris, 
respecting  the  true  reading  in  difficult  passages. 
The  Masorah  was  originally  preserved  in  dis- 
tinct books  by  itself.  A  plan  then  arose  of 
transferring  it  to  the  margins  of  the  MSS.  of 
the  Bible.  For  this  purpose,  large  curtailmen ts 
were  necessary.  The  Masorah  is  now  distin- 
.guished  into  the  Masora  magna  and  the  Afasora 
parva,  the  latter  being  an  abridgment  of  the 
former,  and  including  all  the  Keris  and  other 
'Compendious  observations,  and  being  usually 
printed  in  Hebrew  Bibles  at  the  foot  of  the 
page. 

The  Masorah  itself  was  but  one  of  the  fruits 
of  the  labors  of  the  Jewish  doctors  in  the  Ma- 
soretic  period.  A  far  more  important  work 
was  the  furnishing  of  the  text  with  vowel- 
marks,  by  which  the  traditional  pronunciation 
of  it  was  imperishably  recorded.  That  the  in- 
sertion of  the  Hebrew  vowel-points  was  post- 
Talmudic  is  shown  by  the  absence  from  the 
Talmud  of  all  reference  to  them.  The  vowel- 
marks  are  referred  to  in  the  Masorah ;  and  as 
they  are  all  mentioned  by  R.  Judah  Chiug,  in 
the  bcginninj*  of  the  eleventh  century,  they 
must  have  been  perfected  before  that  date. 
Contemporaneous  with  the  written  vocalization 
was  the  accentuation  of  the  text.  The  import 
•of  the  accents  was,  as  Hnpfeld  has  shown,  es- 
sentially rhythmical :  hence  thfv  had  fn)m  the 
<fir8t  both  a  logical  and  a  mtisieal  iii,<^nificance. 


Besides  the  evidences  of  rariona  readings  con- 
tained in  the  Keris  of  the  Masorah,  we  have 
two  lists  of  diflerent  readings  purporting  or 
presumed  to  be  those  adopted  by  the  Palestinian 
and  Babylonian  Jews  respectively.  The  first 
of  these  was  printed  by  R.  Jacob  ben  Chaim 
in  the  Bombei^  Bible.  The  diflfcrent  readings 
are  216  in  number.  They  are  generally  of  but 
little  importance.  The  other  is'  the  result  of  a 
collation  of  MSS.  made  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury by  two  Jews,  R.  Aaron  ben  Ashcr,  a  Pal- 
estinian, and  R.  Jacob  ben  Naphtali,  a  Baby- 
lonian. The  differences,  864  in  number,  relate 
to  the  vowels,  the  accents,  the  Makkeph,  and 
in  one  instance  (Cant.  viii.  6)  to  the  division 
of  one  word  into  two.  From  the  end  of  the 
Masoretic  period  onward,  the  Masorah  lieeame 
the  great  authority  by  which  the  text  given  in 
all  the  Jewish  M^S.  was  settled. 

2.  Mantixripts.  —  We  must  now  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  O.  T.  MSS.  known  to  us.    They 
fall  into  two  main  classes :  syna£:oguc-rolls  and 
MSS.  for  private  use.    Of  the  latter,  K>me  are 
written  in  the  square,  others  in  tlie  rabbinic  or 
cursive  character.     The  synagogue-rolls  con- 
tain, separate  from  each  other,  the  Pentateuch, 
the  Haphtaroth,  or  appointed  sections  of  tlie 
Prophets,  and  the  so-called  Megilloth,  viz.  Can- 
ticles, Ruth,  Lamentations,  £cclc8iast<»,  and 
Esther.     The  text  of  the  synapopue-rolls  is 
written  without  vowels,  accents,  or  soph-iuisuks: 
the  greater  parshioth  are  not  disting^iiiucd,  nor 
yet,  strictly,  the  verses ;  these  last  ir«*e  indeed 
often   slightly  separated,   but  the  practice  it 
against  the  ancient  tradition.     The  rn'o  modi- 
fications of  the  square  character  in  which  these 
rolls  are  written  are  distinguished  by  the  Jews 
as  the  Tam  and  the  Welsh,  t.*.,  proliably,  the 
perfect  and  the  foreign.    Private  MSS.  in  the 
bqiiare  character  are  in  the  l)Ouk-fonn,  cither 
on  parchment  or  on  ])aper,  and  of  various  sizes, 
from  folio  to  12mo.     Some  contain  the  Hebrew 
text  ulone;    others  add   the  Tai^iuni,  or  an 
Arabic  or  other  translation,  cither  intcniperscd 
with  the  text  or  in  a  separate  column,  occa- 
sionally in  the  margin.    The  upper  and  lower 
margins  are  generally  occupieu  liy  the  Ma.so- 
rah,  sometimes  by  rabbinical  conmicntarics,  &c. 
The  date  of  a  ^S.  is  ordinarily  <:ivcu  in  the 
subscription  ;  bnt  as  the  su Inscriptions  are  often 
concealed  in  the  Masorah  or  eW'wherc,  it  is 
occasionally  difficult  to  find  them ;  occasionally 
also  it  is  difficult  to  decipher  them.     Krcn 
when  found  and  deciphered,  they  cannot  al- 
ways be  relied  on.     rfo  satisfactory   criteria 
have  been  yet  established  by  which  the  ages  of 
MSS.  are  to  be  determined.     Few  existing 
MSS.  are  supposed  to  be  older  than  the  12th 
century.     Kennicott  and  Brnns  assigned  one 
of  their  collation  (No.  590)  to  the  10th  ccn- 
tury;   De  Rossi  dates  it  a.d.  1018;  on   the 
other  hand,  one  of  his  own  (No.  634)  he  ad- 
judges to  the  8th  century.     It  is  usual  to  diS' 
tinguish  in  these  MSS.  throe  modifications  of 
the  square  character:  vix..  a  Spanish  writing, 
upright  and  regularly  formed ;  a  Gcnnan,  in- 
clined  and  sharp-pointed ;  and  a  French  and 
Italian,  intermediate  to  the  two  preceding.  Ont 
important  distinction  between  the  Spanish  and 
German  MSS.  consists  in  the  difference  of  or. 
der  in  which  the  books  are  generally  arranged 
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Tbe  former  follow  the  Masorah,  placing  the 
Chronicles  beforo  the  rest  of  the  Ha^iographa : 
the  latter  conform  to  the  Talmud,  placing  Jere- 
miah and  Ezckiel  beforo  Isaiah,  and  Ruth,  sepa- 
rate from  the  other  Megiiloth,  before  the 
Psalms.  Private  MSS.  in  the  rabbinic  charac- 
ter are  mostly  on  paper,  and  are  of  compara- 
tively late  date.  Smc«  the  days  of  Kcnnicott 
and  De  Rossi,  modem  research  has  discovered 
various  MSS.  beyond  the  limits  of  Europe. 
Of  many  of  these,  rJicre  seems  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  tbcy  will  add  much  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  Hebrew  text.  It  is  d liferent  from  the 
MSS.  examined  by  Pinner  at  Odessa.  One  of 
these  MSS.  (A.  No.  I),  a  Pentateuch  roll,  un- 
pointed, brought  from  Derbend  in  Dughestan, 
ap]}eani  by  the  subscription  to  have  been  writ- 
ten previously  to  the  year  a.d.  580 ;  and,  if  so, 
is  the  oldest  known  Biblical  Hebrew  MS.  in 
existence.  The  forms  of  the  letters  are  re- 
markable. Another  MS.  (B.  No.  3)  containing 
tiie  Prophets,  on  parchment,  in  small  folio,  al- 
though only  dating,  according  to  the  inscrip- 
tion, from  A.D.  916,  and  furnished  with  a  Ma- 
sorah,  Is  a  yet  greater  treasure.  Its  vowels 
and  accents  are  wliolly  difibrentfrom  those  now 
i*  use,  both  in  form  and  in  position,  beins;  all 
^ve  the  letters :  they  have  accordingly  been 
the  theme  of  much  discussion  among  Hebrew 
scholan.  The  Samarium  MSS.  collated  by 
Kennicott  are  all  in  the  book-form. 

8.  Printed  Text.  —  The  history  of  the  printed 
text  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  commences  with  the 
early  JewLnh  editions  of  the  separate  books. 
First  appeared  the  Psalter,  in  1477,  probably 
at  Bologna,  in  4to,  with  Kimchi's  commentary 
interspersed  among  the  verses.  Only  the  first 
four  psalms  had  the  vowel-points,  and  these 
but  clumsily  expressed.  At  Bologna,  there 
subsequentljr  appiWod,  in  1482,  the  Pentateuch, 
in  folio,  pointed,  with  the  Tarsnim  and  the 
commentarr  of  Rashi ;  and  the  Ave  Megilloth 
(Ruth -Esther),  in  folio,  with  the  commenta- 
ries of  Rashi  and  Abcn  Ezra.  From  Soncino, 
near  Cremona,  issued  in  1486  the  Prophets 
priorea  (Joshua-Kings),  folio,  unpointed,  with 
Kimchi's  commentary.  The  honor  of  printing 
the  first  entire  Hebrew  Bible  belongs  to  tlie 
above-mentioned  town  of  Soncino.  The  edition 
is  in  folio,  pointed  and  accentuated.  Nine 
copies  only  or  it  are  now  known,  of  which  one 
belongs  to  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  The  ear- 
lier printed  portions  were  perhaps  the  basis  of 
the  text.  This  was  followed,  m  1494,  by  the 
4to  or  8vo  edition  printed  by  Gcrsom  at  Bres- 
cia, remarkable  as  being  the  edition  from  which 
Luther's  German  translation  was  made.  This 
edition,  along  with  the  preceding,  formed  the 
basis  of  the  first  edition,  with  the  Masorah, 
Targums,  and  rabbinical  comments,  printed  by 
Bomber^  at  Venice  in  1518,  fol.,  under  the 
editorship  of  the  converted  Jew,  Fdix  del  Prato : 
though  the  ''plurimis  collatis  exemplaribns 
of  tl^  editor  seems  to  imply  that  MSS.  were 
also  used  in  aid.  This  edition  was  the  first  to 
contain  the  Masora  magna,  and  the  various 
readings  of  Ben  Asher  and  Ben  Naphtali. 

After  the  Brescian,  the  next  primary  edition 
was  that  contained  in  the  Complutcnsian  Poly- 
glot, published  atComplutum  (Alcala)  in  Spain, 
at  ih»  expense  of  Cardinal  Ximenes,  dated 


1514-17,  but  not  issued  till  1522.  The  Hebrew 
is  pointed,  but  unaccentuated :  it  was  taken  from 
seven  MSS.,  which  are  stiU  preserved  in  the 
University  Library  at  Madrid.  To  this  suc- 
ceeded an  edition  which  has  had  more  influence 
than  any  on  the  text  of  later  times  —  the  Sec- 
ond Rabbinical  Bible,  printed  by  Bombcrg  at 
Venice,  4  vols,  fol.,  1525-6.  The  editor  was 
the  learned  Tunisian  Jew,  R.  Jacob  ben  Chaim. 
The  great  feature  of  his  work  lay  in  the  cor- 
rection of  the  text  by  the  precepts  of  the  Mu- 
sorab,  in  which  he  was  profoundly  skilled,  and 
on  which,  as  well  as  on  tiie  text  itself,  his  labors 
were  employed.  The  Royal  or  Antwerp  Poly- 
glot, pnnted  by  Plantin,  8  vols.  fol.  1569-72, 
at  the  expense  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  and  edited 
bv  Arias  Afontanus  and  others,  took  the  Com- 
plutensian  as  the  basis  of  its  Hebrew  text,  but 
compared  this  with  one  of  Bombenfs,  so  as  to 
produce  a  mixture  of  the  two.  This  text  was 
followed  both  in  the  Paris  Polyglot  of  Le  Jay, 
9  vols.  fol.  1645,  and  in  Walton's  Polyglot, 
London,  6  vols.  fol.  1657. 

A  text  compounded  of  several  of  the  preced* 
ing  was  issued  by  the  Leipsic  Professor,  Elias 
Hutter,  at  Hamburg,  fol.  1587  :  it  was  intended 
for  students,  the  servile  letters  being  distiu' 
guishcd  from  the  radicals  by  hollow  type.  A 
special  mention  is  also  due  to  Uie  labors  of  the 
elder  Bnxtorf,  who  carefully  revised  the  text 
after  the  Masorah,  publishing  it  in  8vo  at  Basle, 
161 1,  and  again,  ofler  a  ft^h  revision,  in  his 
valuable  Rabbinical  Bible.  Neither  the  text 
of  Hotter,  nor  that  of  Buxtorf,  was  without  its 
permanent  influence;  but  the  Hebrew  Bible 
which  became  the  standard  to  subsequent  gen- 
erations was  that  of  Joseph  Athias,  a  learned 
rabbi  and  printer  at  Amsterdam.  His  text  was 
based  on  a  comparison  of  the  previous  editions 
with  two  MSS.;  one  bearing  date  1299,  the 
other  a  Spanish  MS.,  boasting  an  antiquity  of 
900  years.  It  appeared  at  Amsterdam,  2  vols. 
8vo,  1661,  with  a  preface  b^  Leusden,  profo/tsor 
at  Utrecht;  and  again,  revised  afresh,  in  1667. 
The  progeny  of  the  text  of  Athias  was  as 
follows: — o.  That  of  Clodius,  Frankfort-on- 
Main,  8vo,  1677;  reprinted,  with  alterations, 
8vo,  1692;  4to,  1716.  6.  That  of  Jablonsky, 
Berlin,  large  8vo  or  4to,  1699 ;  reprinted,  but 
less  correctly,  12mo,  1712.  c.  That  of  Van  der 
Ilooght,  Amsterdam  and  Utrecht,  2  vols.  8vo, 
1705.  This  edition,  of  good  reputation  for  its 
accuracy,  but  above  all  for  the  beauty  and  dis- 
tinctness of  its  type,  deserves  special  attention, 
as  constituting  our  present  textuB  receUus.  a. 
That  of  OpitK,  Kiel,  4to,  1709.  e.  That  of 
J.  H.  Michaelis,  Halle,  8vo  and  4to,  1720. 
The  modem  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  now 
in  use  are  all  based  on  Van  der  Hooght. 

4.  Critical  Labors  cmd  Apparatus.  —  The  his* 
tory  of  the  criticism  of  the  text  has  already 
been  brought  down  to  the  period  of  the  labors 
of  the  Masorets  and  their  immediate  successors. 
It  must  be  here  resumed.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  13th  century,  R.  Meir  Levita,  a  native 
of  Burgos  and  inhabitant  of  Toledo,  known  by 
abbreviation  as  Haramah,  by  patronymic  as 
Todrosius,  wrote  a  critical  work  on  the  Penta- 
teuch called  The  Book  of  the  Maaorah  the  Hfdgs 
of  the  Law^  in  which  he  endeavored,  by  a  collar 
tion  of  MSS.,  to  ascertain  the  true  reading  io 
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mrioQS  passages.    At  a  later  period,  R.  Men- 
ahein  de  Lonzaao  collated  ten  MSS.,  chiefly 
Spanbh,  some  of  them  five  or  six  centimes  old, 
with  Bombeig's  4to  Bible  of  1544.    The  rc- 
saits  were  given  in  the  work  "Lizht  of  the 
Law/'  printed  at  Venice,  1618.    They  relate 
only  to  tlie  Pentateuch.    A  more  important 
work  was  that  of  R.  Solomon  Norzi  of  Mantua, 
in  the  1 7th  century, "  Repairer  of  the  Breach ; " 
a  copious  critical  commentary  on  the  whole  of 
the  O.  T.,  drawn  up  with  the  aid  of  MSS.  and 
editions  of  the  Masorah,  Talmud,  and  all  other 
Jewish  resources  within  his  reach.    In  1746,  the 
expectations  of  the  public  were  raised  by  the 
Prdegomena  of  Houbigant,  of  the  Oratory  at 
Paris ;  and  in  1 753  his  edition  appeared,  splen- 
didly printed,  in  4  vols.  fbl.    The  text  was  that 
of  Van  der  Hooght,  divested  of  points,  and  of 
every  vestige  of  the  Masorah.    In  the  notes, 
copious  emendations  were  introduced.    In  the 
same  year,  1 753,  appeared  at  Oxford  Kennicott's 
first  Dissertation  on  the  state  of  the  Printed 
Text:  the  second  followed  in  1759.    The  re- 
sult of  these  and  of  the  author's  subsequent 
annual  reports  was  a  subscription  of  nearly 
10,000/.  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  collation 
of  Hebrew  MSS.  throughout  Europe,  which 
was  performed  from  1760  to  1769,  partly  by 
Kennicott  himself,  but  chiefly,  under  nis  direc- 
tion, by  Professor  Bruns  of  Helmstadt  and 
others.    The  collation  extended  in  all  to  581 
Jewish  and  16  Samaritan  MSS.,  and  40  printed 
editions,  Jewish  works,  &c. ;  of  which,  however, 
only  about  half  were  collated  throughout,  the 
rest  in  select  passages.     The  fruits  appeared  at 
Oxford  in  2  vols.  fbl.  1776-80 :  the  text  is  Van 
der  Hooght's,  unpointed ;  the  various  readings 
are  given  below;  comparisons  arc  also  made 
of  the  Jewish  and  Samaritan  texts  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch, and  of  ^e  parallel  passages  in  Samuel 
and  Chronicles,  &c.     The  labors  of  Kennicott 
were  supplemented  by  those  of  De  Rossi,  pro- 
fessor at  Parma.     IIis  plan  diflered  materially 
from  Kennicott's:   he  conflned  himself  to  a 
specification  of  the  various  readings  in  select 
passages;  but  for  these  he  supplied  also  the 
critical  evidence  to  be  obtained  from  the  ancient 
versions,  and  from  idl  the  various  Jewish  au- 
thorities.   For  the  passages  on  which  it  treats, 
the  evidence  in  De  Rossi's  work  may  be  re- 
garded as  almost  complete. 

A  small  Bible,  with  the  text  of  Reineccius, 
and  a  selection  of  the  more  important  rxiadings 
of  Kennicott  and  De  Rossi,  was  issued  by 
Doderlein  and  Meisner  at  Leipsic,  8vo,  1793. 
It  is  printed  (except  some  copies)  on  bad  paper, 
and  is  reputed  very  incorrect.  A  better  critical 
edition  is  that  of  Jahn,  Vienna,  4  vols.  8vo, 
1806.  The  first  attempt  to  turn  the  new  criti- 
cal collations  to  public  account  was  made  by 
Boothroyd,  in  his  unpointed  Bible,  with  van- 
ous  rmdings  and  English  notes,  Pontefhust,  4to, 
1810-16,  at  a  time  when  Houbit^ftnt's  principles 
were  still  in  the  ascendant.  This  was  followed 
in  1821  by  Hamilton's  Codex  Criticua,  modelled 
on  the  pfan  of  the  N.  T.  of  Griesbach.  The 
most  important  contribution  towards  the  for- 
mation of  a  revised  text  that  has  yet  appeared 
is  Dr.  Davidson's  Hebrew  Text  of  the  0.  T., 
nviaed  from  Critical  Sowrcee^  1855.  It  presents 
*  eonvenient  epitome  of  the  more  important 


various  readings  of  the  MSS.  and  of  the  Mas» 
rah,  with  the  authorities  for  them.  It  most  be 
confessed  that  little  has  yet  been  done  for  the 
systematic  criticism  of  the  Hebrew  text  fW>m 
the  ancient  versions,  in  comparison  with  what 
might  be  accomplished.  We  have  even  yet  to 
learn  what  critical  treasures  those  versions  really 
contain.  It  mi^ht  be  well,  too,  if  along  with 
the  version-readings  were  collected  together  all, 
or  at  least  all  the  more  important,  conjectural 
emendations  of  the  Hebrew  text  proposed  by 
various  scholars  during  the  last  hundr(>d  years, 
which  at  present  lie  buried  in  their  several  com- 
mentaries and  other  publications.  5.  Princi- 
ples of  Criticism.  —  The  method  of  procedure 
reouircd  in  the  criticism  of  the  O.  T.  is  widely 
different  from  that  practised  in  the  criticism  of 
the  N.  T.  Our  O.  T.  teiius  nceptuB  is  a  far 
more  faithful  representation  of  the  genuine 
Scripture,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  means  of 
detecting  and  correcting  the  errors  contained 
in  it  are  more  precarious,  the  results  are  more 
uncertain,  and  the  ratio  borne  by  the  valae  of 
the  diplomatic  evidence  of  MSS.  to  that  of  a 

good  critical  judgment  and  sagacity  is  greatly 
iminished.  it  is  indeed  to  Uie  direct  testi- 
mony of  the  MSS.  that,  in  endeavoring  to 
establish  the  true  text,  we  must  first  have 
recourse.  Where  the  MSS.  disagree,  it  has  been 
laid  down  as  a  canon  that  we  ought  not  to  let 
the  mere  numerical  migority  preponderate,  but 
should  examine  what  is  the  reading  of  the  earii- 
est  and  best  The  MSS.  lead  us  for  the  most 
part  only  to  our  first  sure  standing-cround,  the 
Masorotic  text :  in  other  words,  to  3ie  average 
written  text  of  a  period  later  by  a  thousand  or 
fifteen  hundred  yean  than  the  latest  book  of 
the  O.  T. 

In  ascending  upwards  from  the  Masoretic 
text,  our  first  cricical  materials  are  the  Maso- 
retic  Keris,  valuable  as  witnesses  to  the  preser- 
vation of  many  authentic  readincs.  A  Ken 
therefore  is  not  to  be  received  in  preference  to 
a  Chethib,  unless  confirmed  by  other  sufficient 
evidence,  external  or  internal ;  and  in  reference 
to  the  Keris  let  the  rule  be  borne  in  mind, 
"  Proclivi  scriptioni  prsestat  ardua,"  manj'  of 
them  being  but  arbitrary  softenings-down  of 
difficult  readings  in  the  genuine  text.  The  ex- 
press assertions  of  the  Masorah,  as  also  of  the 
Targum,  respecting  the  true  reading  in  partic- 
ular passages,  are  of  course  important.  From 
these  wo  ascend  to  the  venion  of  Jerome,  the 
most  thoroughly  trustworthy  authority  on  which 
we  have  to  rely  in  our  endeavore  to  amend  the 
Masoretic  text.  Dependent  as  Jerome  was,  for 
his  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  text  and  every 
thing  respecting  it,  on  the  Palestinian  Jews, 
and  accurate  as  are  his  renderings,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  a  Hebrew  reading  which  can 
be  shown  to  have  been  received  by  Jerome, 
should,  if  sanctioned  or  conntenancsd  by  the 
Targum,  be  so  far  preferred  to  one  apheld  by 
the  united  testimony  of  all  MSS.  whatever. 
Of  the  other  versions,  although  more  ancient^ 
none  can,  on  the  whole,  be  reckoned,  in  a  critical 
point  of  view,  so  valuable  as  his.  Of  the  Greek 
vereions  of  Aqnila,  Symmachns,  and  Theodo- 
tion,  we  possess  but' mere  fVa$rnients.  The 
Syriac  bean  the  impress  of  having  been  made 
too  much  under  the  mfiuence  of  the  S^tnagint 
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Thd  Tamims  are  too  often  paraphrastic.  Still 
the/  all  furnish  most  important  material  for  the 
correction  of  the  Masoretic  text;  and  their 
cumulative  evidence,  when  thev  all  concur  in 
a  reading  difibrent  to  that  which  it  contains,  is 
▼erv  strong. 

The  Septuagint  itself,  venerable  for  its  anti- 
quitv,  but  on  various  accounts  untrustworthy 
in  tne  readings  which  it  represents,  must  ble 
treated  for  critical  purposes  in  the  same  way  as 
the  Miisoratic  Keris.  The  presence  of  any  He- 
brew reading  in  it  can  pass  for  little,  unless  it 
can  be  independently  shown  to  be  probable  that 
that  reading  is  the  true  one.  In  the  opposite 
direction  of  confirming  a  Masoretic  reading, 
against  which  later  testimonies  militate,  the 
authority  of  the  Septuagint,  on  account  of  its 
age,  necessarily  stands  high.  Similar  remarks 
would,  «r  prion,  seem  to  apply  to  the  critical  use 
of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch :  it  is,  however, 
dou!)tful  whether  that  document  be  of  anv  real 
additional  value.  In  the  case  of  the  O.  T.,  un- 
like that  of  the  N.  T.,  another  source  of  emenda- 
tions in  generally  allowed,  viz.  critical  conjec- 
ture. The  comparative  purity  of  the  Hebrew 
text  i»  probably  different  in  JifTorent  parts  of 
the  O.  T.  In  the  revision  of  Dr.  Davidson, 
who  has  generally  restricted  himself  to  the  ad- 
mission of  corrections  warranted  by  MS.,  Mas- 
oretic, or  Talmudic  authority,  those  in  the  book 
of  Genesis  do  not  exceed  11 ;  those  in  the 
Psalmii  are  proportinateiy  throe  times  as  nume- 
rous; those  in  the  historical  books  and  the 
Prophets  are  proportionately  more  numerous 
than  those  in  the  Psalms.  In  all  emendations 
of  the  text,  whether  made  with  the  aid  of  the 
critical  materials  which  we  possess,  or  by  criti- 
cal conjecture,  it  is  essential  that  the  proposed 
reading  be  one  from  which  the  existing  reading 
may  have  been  derived :  hence  the  necessity  of 
attention  to  the  means  by  which  corruptions 
were  introduced  into  the  text.  One  letter  was 
accidentolly  exchanged  by  a  transcriber  for  an- 
other. Words,  or  parts  of  words,  were  repeat- 
ed ;  or  they  were  dropped,  and  this  especudly 
when  they  ended  like  those  that  preceded.  Oc- 
casionally a  letter  may  have  travelled  from  one 
word,  or  a  word  from  one  verse,  to  another. 
Wilful  corruption  of  the  text  on  polemical 
grounds  has  also  been  occasionally  charged  up- 
on the  Jews ;  but  the  allegation  has  not  been 
proved,  and  their  known  reverence  for  the  text 
militates  against  it.  To  the  criticism  of  the 
vowol-morlu  the  same  general  principles  must 
be  applied,  mutattM  mutandis,  as  to  that  of  tlie 
consonants.  Nothing  can  be  more  remote  from 
the  truth  than  the  notion  that  we  are  at  liberty 
to  supply  vowels  to  the  text  at  our  nnfbtterecl 
discretion. 

B.   IirrBRPRETATION  OF  THB    OlD   TbSTA- 

MBNT.  —  I .  nistory  of  the  Interpntation,  —  Wo 
6h;\]l  hero  endeavor  to  present  a  brief  but  com- 
prehensive skotoh  of  the  treatment  which  the 
scriptures  of  the  O.  T.  have  in  different  a^zes 
received.  At  the  period  of  the  risw  of  Christi- 
anity, two  opposite  tendencies  had  manifested 
thcm.iclves  in  the  interpretation  of  them  amonq^ 
the  Jews ;  the  one  to  an  extreme  literalism,  the 
other  to  an  arbitrary  allesrorism.  The  former 
of  these  was  mainlv  developed  in  Palestine, 
where  the  Law  of  Moses  was,  from  the  nature 


of  things,  most  completely  observed.  The 
Jewish  teachers,  acknowledging  the  obligation 
of  tliat  law  in  its  minutest  precepts,  but  over- 
looking the  moral  principles  on  which  those 
Erecepts  were  founded  and  which  tliey  should 
ave  unfolded  from  them,  there  endeavored  to 
supply  by  other  means  die  imperfections  in- 
herent in  every  law  in  its  mere  literal  accepta- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  at  Alexandria  the 
allegorizing  tendency  prevailed.  Germs  of  it 
had  appeared  in  the  apocryphal  writings,  as 
where  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom  (xviii.  24)  the 
priestly  vestments  of  Aaron  had  been  treated 
as  symbolical  of  the  universe.  It  had  been 
fostered  by  Aristobulus,  and  at  length,  two  cen- 
turies later,  it  culminated  in  Philo,  from  whose 
works  we  best  gather  the  form  which  it  as- 
sumed. For  in  the  general  principles  of  inter- 
{)retation  which  Philo  adopted,  he  was  but  fol- 
owing,  as  he  himself  assures  us,  in  the  track 
which  had  been  previously  marked  out  by  those, 
probably  the  Therapeutsb,  under  whom  he  had 
studied.  His  expositions  have  chiefly  reference 
to  the  writings  of  Moses,  whom  he  regarded  as 
the  arch-prophet,  the  man  initiated  above  all 
others  into  divine  mysteries ;  and  in  the  persons 
and  things  mentioned  in  these  writing  he 
traces,  without  denying  the  outward  reali^  of 
the  narrative,  the  mystical  designations  of*^  dif- 
ferent abstract  qualities  and  aspects  of  the  in- 
visible. The  Alexandrian  interpreters  were 
striving  to  vindicate  for  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
a  new  dignity  in  the  eyes  of  the  Gentile  world, 
by  showing  that  Moses  had  anticipated  all  the 
doctrines  of  the  philosophers  of  Greece.  It 
must  not  be  supposed  that  the  Palestinian  lit- 
eralism and  the  Alexandrian  allegorism  ever 
remained  entirely  distinct.  In  fact  the  two  ex- 
tremes of  literalism  and  arbitrary  allegorism, 
in  their  neglect  of  the  direct  moral  teaching 
and  prophetical  import  of  Scripture,  had  too 
much  in  common  not  to  mingle  readily  the  one 
with  the  other.  And  thus  we  may  trace  the 
development  of  the  two  distinct  yet  co-existent 
spheres  of  Halochah  and  Hl^radah,  in  which 
the  Jewish  interpretation  of  Scripture,  as  shown 
by  the  later  Jewish  writings,  ranged.  The  for- 
mer ("  repetition,"  "  following  ")  embraced  the 
traditional  legal  determinations  for  practical 
observance:  the  latter  (*' discourse")  the  un- 
restrained interpretation,  of  no  authentic  force 
or  immediate  practical  interest 

The  earliest  Christian  non-apostolic  treat- 
ment of  the  O.  T.  was  necessarily  much  de- 
Sendent  on  that  which  it  had  received  nx>m  the 
ews.  The  Alexandrian  allegorism  re-appears 
the  most  fnll^  in  the  fanciful  epistle  of  Barna- 
bas ;  but  it  influenced  also  the  other  writings 
of  the  sub-apostolic  Fathers.  Even  the  Jewish 
cabalism  passed  to  some  extent  into  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  and  is  said  to  have  been  largely 
employed  by  the  Gnostics.  Bnt  this  was  not 
to  last.  Ireniens,  himself  not  altogether  f^ 
from  it,  raised  his  voice  against  it ;  and  Ter- 
tullian  well  laid  it  down  as  a  canon  that  the 
words  of  Scripture  were  to  be  interpreted  only 
in  their  logical  connection,  and  witn  reference 
to  the  occasion  on  which  they  were  uttered. 
In  another  respect,  all  was  chanf^d.  The 
Christian  interpreters  by  their  belief  in  Christ 
stood  on  a  vantage-ground  for  the  comprehen' 
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gion  of  the  whole  burden  of  the  O.  T.  to  which 
the  Jews  had  never  reached ;  and  thus,  however 
they  may  have  erred  in  the  details  of  their  in- 
terpretations, the^  were  generally  conducted 
bv  them  to  the  nght  conclusions  in  reeard  of 
Christian  doctrine.  The  view  held  oy  the 
Christian  Fathers  that  the  whole  doctrine  of 
the  N.  T.  had  been  virtually  contained  and  fore- 
shadowed in  the  Old,  generallv  induced  the 
search  in  the  0.  T.  for  such  Chnstian  doctrine 
rather  than  for  the  old  philosophical  dogmas. 
Their  general  convictions  were  doubtless  here 
more  correct  than  the  details  which  they  ad- 
vanced ;  and  it  would  be  easy  to  multiply  from 
the  writings  of  either  Justin,  Tertullian,  or 
Irenaeus,  tvpical  interpretations  that  could  no 
longer  be  defended. 

It  was  at  Alexandria,  which  through  her 
previous  learning  had  already  exerted  the  deep 
est  influence  on  the  interpretation  of  the  O.  T., 
that  definite  principles  of  interpretation  were 
by  a  new  order  of  men,  the  most  illustrious  and 
influential  teachers  in  the  Christian  Church,  first 
laid  down.  Clement  here  led  the  way.  He  held 
that  in  the  Jewish  law  a  fourfold  impo/twas  to 
be  traced,  —  literal,  symbolical,  moral,  propheti- 
cal. Of  these  the  second  was  the  relic  of  the 
philosophical  element  that  others  had  previous- 
ly ingrafted  on  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  Clem- 
ent was  succeeded  by  his  scholar  Origen.  With 
him  biblical  interpretation  showed  itself  more 
decidedly  Christian  ;  and  while  the  wisdom  of 
the  Egyptians,  moulded  anew,  became  the  per- 
manent inheritance  of  the  Church,  the  distinc- 
tive symbolical  meaning  which  philosophy  had 
placed  upon  the  O.  T.  disappeared.  Origen 
recognizes  in  Scripture,  as  it  were,  a  body,  soul, 
and  spirit,  answering  to  the  body,  soul,  and 
spirit  of  man  :  the  first  serves  for  the  edification 
of  the  simple,  the  second  for  that  of  the  more 
advanced,  the  third  for  that  of  the  perfect.  The 
reality  and  the  utility  of  the  first,  the  letter  of 
Scripture,  he  proves  by  the  number  of  those 
whose  faith  is  nurtured  by  it.  The  second, 
which  is  in  fact  the  moral  sense  of  Scripture, 
he  illustrates  by  the  interpretation  of  Dent 
XXV.  4  in  1  Cor.  ix.  9.  The  third,  however,  is 
that  on  which  he  principally  dwells,  showing 
how  the  Jewish  Law,  spiritually  understood, 
contained  a  shadow  of  good  things  to  come. 
Both  the  spiritual  and  (to  use  his  own  term) 
the  psychical  meaning  he  held  to  be  always 
present  in  Scripture,  the  bodily  not  always. 
Origen 's  own  expositions  of  Scripture  were,  no 
doubt,  less  successful  than  his  investigations  of 
the  principles  on  which  it  ought  to  be  ex- 
pounded. Yet  as  the  appliances  which  he 
Drought  to  the  study  of  Scripture  mode  him 
the  fkther  of  biblical  criticism,  so  of  all  detailed 
Christian  scriptural  commentaries  his  were  the 
first ;  a  fact  not  to  be  forgotten  by  those  who 
would  estimate  aright  their  several  merits  and 
defects. 

The  value  of  Origen's  researches  was  best 
appreciated,  a  century  later,  by  Jerome.  He 
adopted  and  repeated  most  of  Origen's  princi- 
ples ;  but  he  exhibited  more  judgment  in  the 
practical  application  of  them  :  he  devoted  more 
attention  to  the  literal  interpretation,  the  basis 
of  the  rest,  and  he  brought  also  larger  stores 
of  learning  to  bear  upon  it     With  Origen,  he 


held  that  Scripture  was  to  be  understood  in  a 
threefold  manner,  literally,  tropologicallj,  myt. 
ticallv :  the  first  meaning  was  the  lowest,  th« 
last  the  highest.  But  elsewhere  he  gave  a  new 
threefold  division  of  scriptural  interpretation, 
identifying  the  ethical  with  the  literal  or  first 
meaning,  making  the  allegorical  or  spiritual 
meaning  the  second,  and  maintaining  that, 
thirdly.  Scripture  was  to  be  understood  "  secun- 
dum futurorum  beatitndinem."  The  inflncnoe 
of  Origen's  writings  was  supreme  in  the  Greek 
Church  for  a  hundred  years  after  his  dc&th. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  4th  century,  Diodore, 
bishop  of  Tarsus,  previously  a  presbyter  at 
Antioch,  wrote  an  exposition  of  tne  whole  of 
the  O.  T.,  attending  only  to  the  letter  of  Scrip- 
ture. Of  the  disciples  of  Diodore,  Theodore  of 
Mopsuestia  pursura  an  exclusively  grammati- 
cal  interpretation  into  a  decided  rationalism, 
rejecting  the  greater  part  of  the  prophetical  ref- 
erence of  the  O.  T.,  and  maintaining  it  to  be 
only  applied  to  our  Saviour  by  way  of  aocom« 
modation.  Chrysostom,  another  disciple  of 
Diodore,  followed  a  sounder  course,  rejecting 
neither  the  literal  nor  the  spiritual  interpreta- 
tion, but  bringing  out  with  much  force  from 
Scripture  its  moral  lessons.  He  was  followed 
by  Theodoret,  who  interpreted  both  literally 
and  historically,  and  also  allegorically  and 
prophetically. 

In  the  Western  Church,  the  fnfinenoe  of 
Origen,  if  not  so  unqualified  at  the  first,  was 
yet  permanently  greater  than  in  the  Eastern. 
Hilary  of  Poitiers  is  said  by  Jerome  to  hare 
drawn  largely  from  Origen  in  his  Commentary 
on  the  Psalms.    But  in  truth,  as  a  practical 
interpreter,  he  greatly  excelled  Origen ;  care- 
fully seeking  out,  not  whac  aieaning  the  Scrip- 
ture might  bear,  but  what  it  realfy  intended, 
and  drawing  forth  the  evangelicar sense  from 
the  literal  with  cogency,  terseness,  and  elegance 
Here,  too,  Augustine  stood  somewhat  in  advance 
of  Origen ;  carefully  preserving  in  its  integrity 
the  literal  sense  of  the  historical  narrative  of 
Scripture  as  the  substructure  of  the  mystical, 
lest  otherwise  the  latter  should  prove  to  be 
but  a  building  in  the  air.    But  whatever  ad- 
vances had  Men  made  in  the  treatment  of 
O.  T.  scripture  by  the  Latins  since  the  days  of 
Origen  were  unhappily  not  perpetuated.     We 
may  see  this  in  the  Morals  of  Gregory  on  the 
Book  of  Job ;  the  last  great  independent  woiic 
of  a  Latin  Father.    Three  senses  of  the  sacred 
text  are  here  recognized  and  pursued  in  tepar 
rate  threads;  the  historical  and  literal,  the  alle- 
gorical, and  the  moral.    But  the  three  have 
hardly  any  mutual  connection :  the  very  idea 
of  such  a  connection  is  ignored.    Such  was  the 
general  character  of  the  interpretation  which 
prevailed   through   the   middle   a^ea,  durinic 
which  Gregory's  work  stood  in  high  repnia. 
The  mystical  sense  of  Scripture  was  entirely 
divorced  fix>m  the  literal. 

The  first  impulse  to  the  new  investication  of 
the  literal  meaning  of  the  text  of  tiie  O.  T. 
came  horn  the  great  Jewish  commenutora, 
mostly  of  Spanish  origin,  of  the  11th  and  fol- 
lowing centuries;  Rashi  (t  1105),  Aben  Ezra 
(tll67).  Kimchi  (t  1240),  and  others.  Fol- 
lowing in  the  wake  of  these,  the  converted  Jew, 
Nicolaus  of  Lyre  near  Evreux,  in  Normandy 
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(t  1341  '^,  prodaced  his  Postilla  Pdrpeta»  on 
the  Bible,  in  which,  without  denying  the 
deeper  meanings  of  Scripture,  he  justlr  con- 
tended for  the  literal  as  that  on  which  they 
all  must  rest  Exception  was  taken  to  these  a 
century  later  by  Paul  of  Burgos,  also  a  con- 
verted Jew  (t  1435),  who  upheld,  by  the  side 
of  the  literal,  the  traditional  interpretations,  to 
which  he  was  probably  at  heart  exclusively  at- 
tached. But  the  very  aiguments  by  which  he 
sought  to  vindicate  them  showed  that  the  recog- 
nition of  the  value  of  the  literal  interpretation 
had  taken  firm  root 

2.  Principles  of  Interpreiation, — From  the 
foregoing  sxetch  it  will  have  appeared  that  it 
has  been  very  generally  reco^izcd  that  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  O.  T.  embraces  the  discov- 
ery of  its  literal,  moral,  and  spiritual  meaning. 
It  has  given  occasion  to  misrepresentation  to 
speak  of  the  existence  in  Scripture  of  more 
tnan  a  single  sense ;  rather,  then,  let  it  be  said 
that  there  are  in  it  three  elements,  co-existing 
and  coalescing  with  each  other,  and  generally 
requiring  each  other's  presence  in  order  that 
they  may  be  severally  manifested.  Correspond- 
ingly, too,  there  are  three  portions  of  the  O.  T. 
in  which  the  respective  elements,  each  in  its 
turn,  shine  out  with  peculiar  lustre.  The  lite- 
ral (and  historical)  element  is  most  obviously 
displayed  in  the  historical  narrative  :  the  moral 
is  specially  honored  in  the  Law,  and  in  the 
hortatory  addresses  of  the  prophets  :  the  predic- 
tions of  the  prophets  bear  emphatic  witness  to 
the  prophetical  or  spiritual.  Still,  generally, 
in  every  portion  of  tne  O.  T.,  the  presence  of 
all  three  elements  may  by  the  student  of  Scrip- 
ture be  traced.  In  perusing  the  story  of  the 
journey  of  the  Israelites  through  the  wUder- 
ness,  he  has  the  historical  element  in  the  actual 
occurrence  of  the  focts  narrated ;  the  moral,  in 
the  warnings  which  Grod's  dealings  with  the 
people  and  their  own  several  disobcMliences  con- 
vey ;  and  the  spiritual  in  the  prefiguration  by 
that  journey,  m  its  several  features,  of  the 
Christian  pilgrimage  through  the  wilderness  of 
life. 

If  the  question  be  asked.  Are  the  three  ser- 
erai  elements  in  the  O.  T.  mutually  co-exten- 
sive? we  reply,  They  are  certainly  co-extensive 
in  the  O.  T.,  taken  as  a  whole,  and  in  the  sev- 
eral portions  of  it,  largely  viewed ;  yet  not  so 
as  that  they  are  all  to  De  traced  in  each  several 
section.  The  historical  element  may  occasion- 
ally exist  alone.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
passages  of  direct  and  simple  moral  exhorta- 
tion, e.Q.  a  considerable  part  of  the  Book  of 
Proverbs,  into  which  the  historical  element 
hardly  enters.  Occasionally  also,  as  in  Psalm 
ii.,  the  prophetical  element,  though  not  alto- 
gether divorced  from  the  historical  and  the 
moral,  yet  completely  overshadows  them.  That 
we  should  use  the  ^ew  Testament  as  the  key 
to  the  true  meaning  of  the  Old,  and  should 
seek  to  interpret  the  latter  as  it  was  interpreted 
by  our  Lord  and  His  apostles,  is  in  accordance 
both  with  the  spirit  of  what  the  earlier  Fathers 
asserted  respecting  the  value  of  the  tradition 
received  from  them,  and  with  the  appeals  to 
the  N.  T.  by  which  Origcn  defended  and  forti- 
fied the  threefold  method  of  interpretation. 
But  here  it  is  the  analo&n^  of  the  N.  T.  inter- 
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pretations  that  we  must  follow;  for  it  were 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  whole  of  the 
Old  Testament  woiud  be  found  completely  in- 
terpreted in  the  New.  With  these  preliminary 
observations,  we  may  glance  at  the  several 
branches  of  the  interpreter's  task. 

First,  then,  Scripture  has  its  outward  form 
or  body,  all  the  several  details  of  which  he  will 
have  to  explore  and  to  analyze.  He  must  ascer- 
tain the  thing  outwardly  asserted,  commanded, 
foretold,  prayed  for,  or  the  like ;  and  this  with 
reference,  so  far  as  is  possible,  to  the  historical 
occasion  and  circumstances,  the  time,  the  place, 
the  political  and  social  position,  the  manner  of 
life,  the  surrounding  influences,  the  distinctive 
character,  and  the  object  in  view,  alike  of  the 
writers,  the  persons  addressed,  and  the  persons 
who  appear  upon  the  scene.  Taken  in  its  wide 
sense,  the  outward  form  of  Scripture  will  itself, 
no  doubt,  include  much  tliat  is  flgurative.  To 
the  outward  form  of  Scripture  thus  belong  all 
metonymies,  in  which  one  name  is  substituted 
for  another ;  and  metaphors,  in  which  a  word 
is  transformed  from  its  proper  to  a  cognate  sig- 
nification ;  so  also  all  prosopopoeias,  or  personi- 
fications; and  even  ul  anthropomorphic  and 
anthropopathic  descriptions  of  God,  which 
could  never  have  been  understood  in  a  purely 
literal  sense,  at  least  by  any  of  the  right-minded 
among  God's  people.  It  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  it  is  difAcult,  perhaps  impossible,  to  draw 
the  exact  line  where  the  province  of  spiritual 
interpretation  begins,  and  that  of  historical 
ends.  On  the  one  hand,  the  spiritual  signifi- 
cance of  a  passage  may  occasionally,  perhaps 
often,  throw  light  on  the  historical  element  in- 
volved in  it :  on  the  other  hand,  the  very  large 
use  of  flgurative  language  in  the  O.  T.,  and 
more  especially  in  the  prophecies,  prepares  us 
for  the  recognition  of  the  yet  more  deeply  fig- 
urative and  essentially  allegorical  import  which 
runs  through  the  whole. 

Yet  no  unhalloMred  or  unworthy  task  can  it 
ever  be  to  study,  even  for  its  own  sake,  the  his- 
torical form  in  which  the  O.  T.  comes  to  us 
clothed.  Even  bv  itself,  it  proclaims  to  us 
the  historical  workings  of  God,  and  reveals  the 
care  wherewith  He  has  ever  watched  over  the 
interests  of  His  Church.  Above  all,  the  history 
of  the  O.  T.  is  the  indispensable  prefiEice  to  the 
historical  advent  of  the  &on  of  God  in  the  flesh. 
We  need  hardly  labor  to  prove  that  the  N.  T. 
recognizes  the  general  historical  character  of 
what  the  O.  T.  records.  Of  course,  in  reference 
to  that  which  is  not  related  as  plain  matter  of 
history,  there  will  always  remain  the  question, 
how  far  the  descriptions  are  to  be  viewed  as 
definitely  historical;  how  far  as  drawn,  for  a 
specific  purpose,  from  the  imagination.  Such  a 
question  presents  itself,  for  example,  in  the  Book 
of  Job.  It  is  one  which  must  plainly  be  in  each 
case  decided  according  to  the  particular  circum- 
stances. In  examining  the  extent  of  the  his- 
torical element  in  the  prophecies,  both  of  the 
Erophets  and  the  psalmists,  we  must  distinguish 
etween  those  which  we  either  definitely  know 
or  may  reasonably  assume  to  have  been  fulfilled 
at  a  period  not  entirely  distant  from  that  at 
which  they  were  uttered,  and  those  which 
reached  far  beyond  in  their  prospective  refer- 
ence.   The  former,  once  fulfilled,  were  thence- 
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forth  annexed  to  the  domain  of  history  (la.  j 
xvii. ;  Fs.  cvii.  S3).  With  the  prophecies  of 
more  distant  scope  the  case  stood  thus.  A 
picture  was  presented  to  the  prophet's  g*ze, 
embodying  an  outward  representation  01  cer- 
tain future  spiritual  struggles,  judgments,  tri- 
umphs, or  blessings ;  a  picture  suggested  in 
general  bv  the  historical  circumstances  of  the 
present  (2ech.  vi.  9-15;  Ps.  v.,  Ixxii.),  or  of 
the  past  (Ez.  xx.  35,  36 ;  Is.  xi.  15,  xlviii.  21 ; 
Ps.  xcix.  6,  seqa.),  or  of  the  near  future,  already 
anticipated  ana  viewed  as  present  (Is.  xlix. 
7-26;  Ps.  Ivii.  6-11),  or  of  lul  these  variously 
combined,  altered,  and  heightened  by  the  im- 
a^nation.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  that 
picture  was  ever  outwardly  brought  to  pass : 
the  local  had  been  exchanged  for  the  spintual, 
the  outward  type  had  merged  in  the  inward 
reality  before  tne  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy 
took  effect. 

Respecting  the  rudiments  of  interpretation, 
let  the  following  here  suffice : — The  knowledge 
of  the  meanings  of  Hebrew  words  is  gathered 

ia)  from  the  context,  (6)  from  parallel  passages, 
c)  from  the  traditional  interpretations  pre- 
served in  Jewish  commentaries  and  diction- 
aries, {d)  from  the  ancient  versions,  {e)  from 
the  cognate  languages,  —  Chaldee,  Syriac,  and 
Arabic.  The  syntax  must  be  almost  wholly 
gathered  from  the  O.  T.  itself;  and  for  the 
special  syntax  of  the  poetical  books,  while  the 
importance  of  a  study  of  the  Hebrew  parallel- 
ism is  now  generally  recognized,  more  attention 
needs  to  be  bestowed  than  has  been  bestowed 
hitherto  on  the  centralism  and  inversion  by 
which  the  poetical  structure  and  language  is 
^f^en  marked. 

From  the  outward  form  of  the  O.  T.,  we 
proceed  to  its  moral  element  or  soul.  It  was 
with  reference  to  this  that  St.  Paul  declared 
that  all  Scripture  was  given  bv  inspiration  of 
God,  and  was  profitable  for  aoctnnc,  for  re- 
proof, for  correction,  for  instruction  in  right- 
eousness (2  Tim.  iii.  16);  and  it  is  in  the 
implicit  recognition  of  the  essentially  moral 
character  of  the  whole  that  our  Lord  and  His 
apostles  not  only  appeal  to  its  direct  precepts 
{e.g.  Matt.  xv.  4,  xix.  17-19),  and  set  forth 
the  fulness  of  their  bearing  {e,g.  Matt  ix.  13), 
but  also  lay  bare  moral  lessons  in  O.  T.  pas- 
sages which  lie  rather  beneath  the  surface  tnan 
upon  it  (Matt.  xix.  5,  6,  xxii.  32 ;  John  x.  34, 
35 ;  Acts  vii.  48,  49 ;  1  Cor.  ix.  9,  10;  2  Cor. 
viii.  13-15).  With  regard  more  particularly 
to  the  Law,  our  Lord  shows  in  His  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  how  deep  is  the  moral  teaching 
implied  in  its  letter ;  and,  in  His  denunciation 
of  the  Pharisees,  upbraids  them  for  their  omis- 
sion of  its  wei;rhticr  matters  — judgment,  mercy, 
and  faith.  The  history,  too,  of  the  O.  T.  finds 
frequent  reference  made  in  the  N.  T.  to  its 
moral  teaching  (Luke  vi.  3 ;  Rom.  iv.,  ix.  17 ; 
1  Cor.  X.  6-11  ;  Heb.  iii.  7-11,  xi. ;  2  Pet.  ii. 
15,  16;  1  John  iii.  12). 

The  interpreter  of  the  O.  T.  will  have, 
among  his  otner  tasks,  to  analyze  in  the  lives  set 
before  him  the  various  yet  generally  mingled 
working  of  the  spirit  of  holiness  and  of  the 
spirit  of  sin.  The  moral  errors  by  which  the 
lives  of  even  tht*  greatest  saints  were  disfiuurod  ; 
are  related,  and  that  for  our  instruction,  hut  i 


not  generally  criticised.  The  O.  T.  sets  befors 
us  just  those  lives  —  the  lives  generally  of  rD> 
ligious  men  —  which  will  best  repay  our  study, 
and  will  most  strongly  suggest  the  moral  les- 
sons that  God  would  have  us  learn ;  and  hereia 
it  is,  that,  in  regard  of  the  moral  aspects  of  the 
O.  T.  history,  we  may  most  surely  trace  ths 
overruling  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  by 
which  the  sacred  historians  wrote.  But  the 
O.  T.  has  further  its  spiritual  and  therefore 

Srophetical  element.  Our  attention  is  here 
rst  attracted  to  the  avowedly  predictive  parts 
of  the  O.  T.,  of  the  prospective  reference  of 
which,  at  the  time  that  they  were  uttered,  no 
question  can  exist,  and  the  majority  of  which 
still  awaited  their  fulfilment  when  the  Redeemer 
of  the  world  was  bom.  With  Christ  the  new 
era  of  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy  commenced. 
A  marvellous  amount  there  was  in  His  person 
of  the  verification  of  the  very  letter  of  proph- 
ecy—  partly  that  it  might  be  seen  how  defi- 
nitely all  had  pointed  to  Him ;  partly  becau^ 
His  outward  mission,  up  to  the  time  of  His 
death,  was  but  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  boose 
of  Israel,  and  the  letter  had  not  yet  been  finally 
superseded  by  the  spirit.  Yet  it  would  plainly 
be  impossible  to  suppose  that  the  significance  of 
such  prophecies  as  Zech.  ix.  9  was  exhausted 
by  the  mere  outward  verification.  Hence  the 
entire  absence  from  the  N.  T.  of  any  recogni- 
tion, by  either  Christ  or  His  apostles,  of  such 
firospective  outward  glories  as  the  prophecies, 
iterally  interpreted,  would  still  have  implied. 
The  language  of  the  ancien:-  prophecies  is 
everywhere  applied  to  the  gathering-together, 
the  privileges,  and  the  triumphs  of  the  uni- 
versal body  of  Christ  (John  x.  1 6,  xi.  52 ;  Acts 
ii.  39,  XV.  15-17 ;  Rom.  ix.  25, 26, 32, 33,  x.  11 
13,  xi.  25,  26,  27,  &C.). 

Even  apart,  however,  from  the  authoritative 
interpretation  thus  placed  upon  them,  the 
prophecies  contain  within  themselves,  in  suffi- 
cient measure,  the  evidence  of  their  spiritnal 
import.  The  substance  of  these  prophecies  is 
the  glory  of  the  Redeemer's  spiritual  kingdom : 
it  is  but  the  form  that  is  derived  from  the  oat- 
ward  circumstances  of  the  career  of  God's 
ancient  people,  which  had  passed,  or  all  bat 
passed,  away  before  the  fulfiunent  of  the  proin- 
iscd  blessinp^  commenced.  Kor  was  even  the 
form  in  wluch  the  announcement  of  the  new 
blessings  had  been  clothed  to  be  rudely  cast 
aside :  the  imagery  of  the  prophets  is  on  every 
account  justly  dear  to  us,  and  from  love,  no 
less  than  from  habit,  we  still  speak  the  lan- 
guage of  Canaan.  But  then  arises  the  ques- 
tion, Must  not  this  language  have  been  divine- 
ly designed  from  the  first  as  the  language  of 
God's  Church  1  The  typical  import  of  the 
Israclitish  tabernacle  and  ntual  worship  is  im- 
plied in  Heb.  ix.  ("the  Holy  Ghost  this  signi- 
lying"),  and  is  almost  universally  allowed; 
and  It  is  not  easy  to  tear  asunder  the  events  of 
Israel's  history  firom  the  ceremonies  of  Israel'i 
worship ;  nor  yet,  again,  the  events  of  the  pre- 
ceding history  of  the  patriarchs  from  those  of 
the  history  of  Israel.  The  N.  T.  itself  impliei 
the  typical  import  of  a  lar^  part  of  the  O.  T. 
narrative.  In  the  O.  T.  itself  we  have,  and 
this  even  in  the  latest  times,  events  and  persons 
expressly  treated    as  typical  (Ps.  cxviii.  22; 
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rech.  iii.,  Ti.  9,  &c.).  A  further  testimony  to 
the  typical  character  of  the  history  of  the  Old 
Testament  is  fumiiihed  by  the  tynical  character 
of  the  eyents  related  even  in  the  New.  All  oar 
Lord's  miracles  were  essentially  typical.  So 
too  the  outward  fulfilments  of  prophecy  in  the 
Redeemer's  life  were  types  of  the  deeper  though 
less  immediately  striking  fulfilment  which  it 
was  to  continue  to  receiye  ideally.  It  is  not 
nnlikely  that  there  is  an  unwillingness  to  rec- 
ognize the  spiritual  element  in  the  historical 
parts  of  the  O.  T.,  arising  Arom  the  fear  that  the 
recognition  of  it  may  endanger  that  of  the  his- 
toriod  truth  of  the  eyents  recorded.  Nor  is 
such  danger  altogether  yisionary ;  for  one-sided 
and  prejudiced  contemplation  will  be  ever  so 
abusing  one  element  of  Scripture  as  thereby  to 
cast  a  slight  upon  the  rest  But  this  does  not 
a£kct  its  existence.  Of  another  danger  beset- 
ting the  path  of  the  spiritual  interpreter  of  the 
O.  T.,  we  have  a  warning  in  the  unedifying 
puerilities  into  which  some  nave  fallen.  Against 
auch  he  will  guard  by  foregoing  too  curious  a 
search  for  mere  external  resemblances  between 
the  Old  Testament  and  the  New,  though  withal 
thankfully  recognizing  them  wherever  they 
present  themselves.  The  spiritual  interpreta- 
tion must  rest  upon  both  the  literal  and  the 
moral ;  and  there  can  be  no  spiritual  analog 
between  things  which  have  nought  morally  in 
common.  One  consequence  of  this  principle 
wiU  of  course  be,  that  we  must  never  be  content 
to  rest  in  any  mere  outward  fulfilment  of 
prophecy.  However  remarkable  the  outward 
nilhlment  be,  it  must  always  guide  us  to  some 
deeper  analogy,  in  which  a  moral  element  is  in- 
volved. Another  consequence  of  the  foregoing 
principle  of  interpretation  will  be,  that  that 
which  was  forbidden  or  sinful  can,  so  far  as  it 
was  sinful,  not  be  re^;arded  as  topical  of  that 
which  is  free  fVom  sm.  So  again,  that  which 
was  tolerated  rather  than  approved  may  con- 
tain within  itself  the  type  or  something  im- 
perfect, in  <!ontrast  to  that  which  is  more  per- 
fect. 

C.  QUOTAI'IONS  FBOM  THB  OlD  TbSTAMBNT 

IN  THB  Nbw  Tbstambnt. — The  New  Testa- 
ment quotations  from  the  Old  form  one  of  the 
outward  bonds  of  connection  between  the  two 
parts  of  the  Bible.  They  are  manifold  in  kind. 
Some  of  the  passages  quoted  contain  prophe- 
cies or  involve  t^pes  of  which  the  N.  T.  wri- 
ters designed  to  indicate  the  fulfilment  Others 
are  intnMuced  as  direct  logical  supports  to  the 
doctrines  which  thev  were  enforcing.  It  may 
not  be  easpr  to  distribute  all  the  quotations  into 
their  distinctive  classes;  but  amons  those  in 
which  a  prophetical  or  typical  force  is  ascribed 
in  the  N.  T.  to  the  passage  quoted  may  fairly 
be  reckoned  all  that  are  introduced  with  an  in- 
timation that  the  Scripture  was  "fulfilled;" 
and  it  may  be  observed  that  the  word  "  fulfil," 
as  applied  to  the  accomplishment  of  what  had 
been  predicted  or  foreshadowed,  is  in  the  N.  T. 
onljr  used  by  our  Lord  Himself  and  His  com- 
panion apostles.  In  the  (quotations  of  all  kinds 
from  the  Old  Testament  m  the  New,  we  find  a 
continual  variation  from  the  IdUr  of  the  older 
Scriptures.  To  this  variation  three  causes  may 
be  specified  as  having  contributed : — First,  all 
the  N.  T.  writers  quoted  from  the  Septuagint ; 


correcting  ft  indeed  more  or  less  br  the  Hfr* 
brew,  especially  when  it  was  needful  for  their 
puniose;  occasionally  deserting  it  altogether; 
still  abiding  by  it  to  so  large  an  extent  as  to 
show  that  it  was  the  primary  source  whence 
their  qaotations  were  drawn.  Secondly,  the 
N.  T.  writers  must  have  frequently  quoted  from 
memory.  Thirdly,  combined  with  this,  there 
was  an  alteration  of  conscious  or  unconscious 
desi^.  Sometimes  the  object  of  this  was  to 
obtain  increased  force.  Sometimes  an  O.  T. 
passage  is  abridged,  and  in  the  abridgment  so 
adjusted,  by  a  little  alteration,  as  to  present  an 
aspect  of  comj^leteness,  and  yet  omit  what  is 
foreign  to  the  immediate  purpose  (Acts  i.  20 ; 
1  Cor.  i.  31).  At  other  times  a  passage  is  en- 
larged by  the  incorporation  of  a  passage  fh>m 
another  source:  thus  in  Luke  iv.  18,  19,  al- 
though the  contents  are  professedly  those  read 
by  our  Lord  from  Is.  Ixi.,  we  have  the  words 
**  to  set  at  liberty  them  that  are  bruised,"  in- 
troduced from  Is.  Iviii.  6  (Sept.) :  similartv,  in 
Rom.  xi.  8,  Deut  xxix.  4  is  combined  with  Is. 
xxix.  10.  In  some  cases,  still  greater  liberty 
of  alteration  is  assumed.  In  some  places 
again,  the  actual  words  of  the  original  are 
tucen  up,  but  employed  with  a  new  meaning. 
Almost  more  remarkable  than  any  alteration  in 
the  quotation  itself  is  the  circumstance,  that,  in 
Matt,  xxvii.  9,  Jeremiah  shoald  be  named  as 
the  author  of  a  prophecy  really  delivered  by 
Zechariah  ;  the  reason  being,  that  the  prophecy 
is  based  upon  that  in  Jer.  xviii.,  xix.,  and  that, 
without  a  reference  to  this  original  source,  the 
most  essential  features  of  the  fulfilment  of 
Zechariah's  prophecy  would  be  misunderstood. 
The  above  examples  will  sufficiently  illustrate 
the  freedom  with  which  the  apostles  and  evan- 
gelists interwove  the  older  Scriptures  into  their 
writings.  It  could  only  result  in  failure,  were 
we  to  attempt  any  merely  mechanical  account 
of  variations  from  the  O.  T.  text  which  are 
essentially  not  mechanical. 

Olive.  No  tree  is  more  closely  associated 
with  the  history  and  civilization  of  man.  Our 
concern  with  it  here  is  in  its  sacred  rela- 
tions, and  in  its  connection  with  Judaea  and  the 
Jewish  people.  Many  of  the  scriptaral  associ- 
ations of  the  olive-tree  are  singularly  poetical. 
It  has  this  remarkable  interest,  in  the  first 
place,  that  its  foliaee  is  the  earliest  that  is  men- 
tioned by  name,  when  the  waters  of  <  the  fiood 
began  to  retire  (Gen.  viii.  11).  Next  we  find 
it  the  most  prominent  tree  in  the  earliest  alle- 
gory (Judg.  ix.  8,  9).  With  David  it  is  the 
emblem  of  prosperity  and  the  divine  blessing 
(Ps.  Hi.  8,  cxxviii.  3).  So  with  the  later  proph- 
ets it  is  the  symbol  of  beauty,  luxuriance,  and 
stren^h.  We  must  bear  in  mind,  in  reading 
this  imagery,  that  the  olive  was  among  the 
most  abundant  and  characteristic  vegetation  of 
Judiea.  Thus  after  the  captivity,  when  the 
Israelites  kept  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  we  find 
them,  among  other  branches  for  the  booths, 
bringing  "  olive-branches  "  from  the  "  mount " 
(Neh.  viii.  15).  "The  mount  "is  doubtless 
the  famous  Olivet,  or  Mount  of  Olives,  the 
"  Olivetum  "  of  the  Vulgate.  Turning  now  to 
the  mystic  imagery  of  Zechariah  (iv.  3,  11-14), 
and  ox  St.  John  in  the  Apocalypse  (Rev.  xi.  3, 
4),  we  find  the  olive-tree  used,  in  both  cases,  fal 
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a  rerj  remarkable  way.  Finally,  in  the  ar^- 
mentation  of  St.  Paul  concerning  the  relauve 
positions  of  tlie  Jews  and  Gentiles  in  tlie  coun- 
sels of  God,  this  tree  supplies  the  basis  of  one 
of  his  most  forcible  allegories  (Bom.  xi.  1&-25). 
The  Gentiles  are  the  "  wild  olive  "  grafted  in 
upon  the  **  good  olive,"  to  which  once  the  Jews 
belonged,  and  with  which  they  may  again  be 
incorporated.  The  olive-tree  grows  freely  al- 
most everywhere  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  but  it  was  peculiarly  abundant  in  Pal- 
estine. See  Deut.  vi.  11,  viii.  8,  xxviii.  40. 
Olive-yaids  are  a  matter  of  course  in  descrip- 
tions of  the  country,  like  vineyards  and  corn- 
fields (Judg.  XV.  5;  1  Sam.  viii.  14).  The 
kings  hnd  very  extensive  ones  (1  Chr.  xxvii.28). 
Even  now  the  tree  is  very  abundant  in  the  coun- 
try. Almost  every  village  has  its  olive-greve. 
Certain  districts  may  be  specified  where  at  va- 
rious times  this  tree  has  been  yery  luxuriant. 
The  cultivation  of  the  olive-tree  had  the  closest 
connection  with  the  domestic  life  of  the  Israel- 
ites (2  Chr.  ii.  10),  their  trade  (£z.  xxvii.  17; 
Hos.  xii.  1),  and  even  their  public  ceremonies 
and  religions  worship.  The  oil  was  used  in 
coronations :  thus  it  was  an  emblem  of  sover- 
ei^ty  (1  Sam.  x.  1,  xii.  3,  5).  It  was  also 
mixed  with  the  offerings  in  sacrifice  (Lev.  ii.  1, 
2,  6,  15).  For  the  burning  of  it  in  common 
lamps,  see  Matt.  xxv.  3, 4, 8.  The  use  of  it  on 
tiie  nair  and  skin  was  customary,  and  indica- 
tive of  cheerfulness  (Ps.xxiii.  5 ;  Matt.  vi.  17). 
It  was  also  employed  medicinaJly  in  suip'cal 
cases  (Luke  x.  34).  See  again  Mark  vi.  13, 
Jam.  V.  14,  for  its  use  in  combination  with 
prayer  on  behalf  of  the  sick.  In  Solomon's 
temple,  the  cherubim  were  "of  olive-tree" 
(1  A.  vi.  23),  as  also  the  doors  (ver.  31,  32) 
and  the  posts  (ver.  33).  As  to  the  berries  (Jam. 
iii.  12 ;  2  £sd.  xvi.  29),  which  produce  the  oil, 
they  were  sometimes  gathered  bv  shaking  the 
tree  (Is.  xxiv.  IS),  sometimes  by  beating  it 
(Dent.  xxiv.  20).  Then  followed  the  treading 
of  the  fruit  (Deut.  xxxiii.  24;  Mic.  vi.  15). 
Hence  the  mention  of  "oil-fats"  (Joelii.  24). 
The  wind  was  dreaded  by  the  cultivator  of  the 
olive ;  for  the  least  ruffling  of  a  breeze  is  apt  to 
cause  the  flowers  to  fall  (Job  xv.  33).  it  is 
needless  to  add  that  the  locust  was  a  formidable 
enemy  of  the  olive  (Amos  iv.  9).  It  happened 
not  unfrequently  that  hopes  were  disappomtcd, 
and  that  "  the  labor  of  the  olive  failed*'  (Hnb. 
Iii.  17).  As  to  the  growth  of  the  tree,  it  thrives 
best  in  warm  and  sunny  situations.  It  is  of  a 
moderate  height,  witli  knotty  gnarled  trunks, 
ind  a  smooth  ash-colored  bark.  It  grows 
slowly ;  but  it  lives  to  an  immense  age.  Its 
look  IS  singularly  indicative  of  tenacious  vigor ; 
and  this  is  the  force  of  what  is  said  in  Scripture 
of  its  "  greenness  "  as  emblematic  of  strength 
and  prosperity.  The  leaves,  too,  are  not  decid- 
uous. Those  who  see  olives  for  the  first  time 
are  occasionally  disappointed  by  the  dnsty  col- 
or of  their  foliage ;  out  those  who  are  familiar 
with  them  find  an  inexpressible  charm  in  the 
rippling  changes  of  their  slender  gray-green 
leaves. 

Olives,  Mount  of.  The  exact  exnres- 
sion  "  the  Mount  of  Olives  "  occurs  in  the  O.  T. 
in  Zech.  xiv.  4  only ;  in  the  other  places  of  the 
O.  T.  in  which  it  is  referred  to  the  form  employed 


is  the  "ascent  of  the  olives"  (2  Sam.  xv.  86 
A.  V.  inaccurately  "  the  ascent  of  MomU  Oli 
vet"),  orsimpljr  "  the  Mount"  (Neh.  viii.  15), 
"  the  mount  facing  Jerusalem  "  (1  K.  xi.  7),  oi 
"  the  mountain  which  is  on  the  east  side  of  th« 
city"  (Ez.  xi.  23).  In  the  N.  T.,  three  formi 
of  the  word  occur:  1.  The  usual  one,  **  the 
Mount  of  Olives."  2.  By  St.  Luke  twice 
(xix.  29,  xxi.  37),  "  the  mount  called  Elaion." 
3.  Also  by  St.  Luke  (Acts  i.  12),  the  "  mount 
called  Olivet."  It  is  the  well-known  eminence 
on  the  east  of  Jerusalem,  intimately  and  char- 
acteristically connected  with  some  of  the  tin- 
vest  and  most  significant  events  of  the  history 
of  the  Old  Testament,  the  New  Testament, 
and  the  intervening  times,  and  one  of  the  firm* 
est  links  by  which  the  two  are  united ;  the 
scene  of  the  fiight  of  David  and  the  triumphal 
progress  of  tlie  Son  of  David,  of  the  idolatry 
of  Solomon,  and  the  agony  and  betrayal  of 
Christ.  If  any  thing  were  wanting  to  fix  th* 
position  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  it  would  be 
amply  settled  by  the  account  of  the  first  of  the 
events  just  named,  as  related  in  2  Sam.  xv., 
with  the  elucidations  of  the  LXX.  and  Jose- 
phus   (Ant.  vii.   9).      David's  object  was  to 

{>lace  the  Jordan  between  himself  and  Absa- 
om.  He  therefore  files  by  the  road  called 
"the  road  of  the  wilderness"  (xv.  23).  This 
leads  him  across  the  Kidron,  past  the  well- 
known  olive-tree  (LXX.)  which  marked  the 
path,  up  the  toilsome  ascent  of  the  mount  — 
elsewhere  exactly  described  as  facing  Jerusa- 
lem on  the  east  (1  K.  xi.  7 ;  £z.  xi.  S3 ;  Mark 
xiii.  3)  ^-  to  the  summit,  where  was  a  consecrat- 
ed spot,  at  which  he  was  accustomed  to  wor- 
ship God.  At  this  spot  he  again  performed  his 
devotions — it  must  have  seemed  for  the  last 
time  —  and  took  his  farewell  of  the  citr, 
"with  many  tears,  as  one  who  had  lost  bis 
kingdom."  He  then  turned  the  summit,  and 
after  passing  Bahurim,  probably  about  wbert 
Bethany  now  stands,  continued  the  descent 
through  the  "  dry  and  thirsty  land  "  until  b( 
arriv(5  "  weaiy  at  the  bank  of  tlie  river  (Jo 
scph..  Ant.  vii.  9,  §  2-6 ;  2  Sam.  xvi.  14,  xxvii 
21,  22).  This,  which  is  the  earliest  mentioi 
of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  is  also  a  complete  in 
troducdon  to  it.  The  remaining  references  t 
it  in  the  Old  Testament  are  but  slight.  Tb 
"  high  places  "  which  Solomon  constructed  fa 
the  gods  of  his  numerous  wives  were  in  the 
mount  "  facing  Jerusalem  "  (1  K.  xi.  7) — an 
expression  which  applies  to  the  Mount  of 
Olives  only,  as  indeed  all  commentators  apply 
it.  During  the  next  four  hundred  years,  we 
have  only  the  brief  notice  of  Josiah's  icono- 
clasms  at  this  spot.  Another  two  hundred 
years,  and  we  find  a  further  mention  of  it ;  this 
time  in  a  thoroughly  different  connection.  ^  It 
is  now  the  great  repository  for  the  vegetation 
of  the  district,  planted  thick  with  olive,  and  the 
bushy  myrtle,  and  the  feathery  palm.  "  Go 
out  *'  of  the  citv  "  into  the  mount " — was  the 
command  of  Ezra  for  the  celebration  of  the 
first  anniversary  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles 
after  the  Return  fh>m  Babylon  —  "  and  fetch 
olive  branches,  and  'oil -tree'  branches,  and 
myrtle-boughs,  and  palm-leaves,  and  branchei 
of'  thick  tre>es  to  make  booths,  as  it  is  written  " 
(Neh.  viii.  15).     The  cnltiTated  and  mnbrr 
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f^eous  character  which  is  implied  in  this  de- 
scription, as  well  as  in  the  name  of  the  moant, 
1.4  retained  till  the  N.  T.  times. 

At  this  point  in  the  history,  it  will  be  conve- 
nient to  describe  the  situation  and  appearance 
of  the  Mount  of  Olives.  It  is  not  so  much  a 
"  mount "  as  a  ridge,  of  rather  more  than  a 
mile  in  length,  running  in  general  direction 
north  and  south ;  covenng  the  whole  eastern 
side  of  the  city.  At  its  northern  end,  the 
ridge  bends  round  to  the  west,  so  as  to  form  an 
enclosure  to  the  city  on  that  side  also.  But 
there  is  this  difference,  that  whereas  on  the 
north  a  space  of  nearly  a  mile  of  tolerably  lev- 
el surface  intervenes  between  the  walls  of  the 
city  and  the  rising  ground,  on  the  east  the 
mount  is  close  to  the  walls,  parted  only  by  that 
which  from  the  city  itself  seems  no  parting  at 
all  —  the  narrow  ravine  of  the  Kidron.  It  is  this 
portion  which  is  the  real  Mount  of  Olives  of  the 
history.  The  northern  part  is,  though  geolo- 
gically continuous,  a  distinct  mountain.  We 
will  therefore  confine  ourselves  to  this  portion. 
In  general  height,  it  is  not  very  mucn  above 
the  city ;  300  feet  higher  than  the  Temple 
mount,  hardly  more  than*  100  above  the  so- 
called  Zion.  The  word  "  ridge  "  has  been  used 
above  as  the  only  one  available  for  an  eminence 
of  some  length  and  even  hois^ht ;  but  that  word 
is  hardly  accurate.  There  is  nothing  "  ridge- 
like *'  in  the  appearance  of  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
or  01*  any  other  of  the  limestone  hills  of  this 
district  of  Palestine ;  all  is  rounded,  swelling, 
and  regular  in  form.  At  a  distance,  its  outline 
is  almost  horizontal,  gradually  sloping  away  at 
its  southern  end ;  but  when  seen  from  below  the 
eastern  wall  of  Jerusalem,  it  divides  itself  into 
three,  or  rather  perhaps  four,  independent  sum- 
mits or  eminences.  Proceeding  from  north  to 
south,  these  occur  in  the  following  order :  — 
Galilee,  or  Viri  Galilsi ;  Mount  of  the  Ascen- 
sion; Prophets,  subordinate  to  the  last,  and 
almost  a  part  of  it ;  Mount  of  Offence.  1 .  Of 
these  the  central  one,  distinenished  bv  the  min- 
aret and  domes  of  the  Church  of  the  Ascension, 
is  in  every  way  the  most  important  Three 
paths  lead  from  the  valley  to  the  summit.  The 
nrst  passes  under  the  north  wall  of  the  enclo- 
sure of  Gethsemane,  and  follows  the  line  of  the 
depression  between  the  centre  and  the  northern 
hiU.  The  second  parts  from  the  first  about  50 
jrards  beyond  Gethsemane,  and,  striking  off  to 
the  right  up  the  very  breast  of  the  hill,  sur- 
mounts the  projection  on  which  i%  the  tradition- 
.al  spot  of  the  Lamentation  over  Jerusalem,  and 
thence  proceeds  directly  upwards  to  the  villaee. 
The  third  leaves  the  other  two  at  the  N.  £. 
comer  of  Gethsemane ;  and,  making  a  consider- 
able detour  to  the  south,  visits  tne  so-called 
"  Tombs  of  the  Prophets,"  and,  following  a 
very  slight  depression  which  occurs  at  that  part 
of  the  mount,  arrives  in  its  turn  at  the  village. 
Of  these  three  paths,  the  first,  from  the  fact  that 
it  follows  the  natural  shi^ie  of  the  g^nnd.  is 
unquestionably  older  than  the  others,  which 
deviate  in  pursuit  of  certain  artificial  objects. 
Every  consideration  is  in  favor  of  its  being  the 
road  taken  by  David  in  his  flieht.  It  is,  with 
equal  probability,  that  nsnafly  taken  by  our 
Lord  and  His  disciples  in  their  morning  and 
•evening  transit  between  Jerusalem  and  Betha- 


ny, and  that  also  by  which  the  apostles  re- 
turned to  Jerusalem  after  the  Ascension. 

The  central  hill,  which  we  are  now  consider- 
ing, purports  to  contain  the  sites  of  some  of 
the  most  sacred  and  impressive  events  of  Chris- 
tian history.  During  tne  middle  ages,  most  of 
these  were  protected  by  an  edifice  of  some  sort ; 
and  to  judge  from  the  reports  of  the  early 
travellers,  the  mount  must  at  one  time  have  been 
thickly  covered  with  churches  and  convents. 
The  minority  of  these  sacred  spots  now  com- 
mand little  or  no  attention ;  but  three  still  re- 
main, sufficiently  sacred  —  if  authentic  —  to 
consecrate  any  place.  These  are,  1.  Grethsem- 
ane,  at  the  foot  of  the  mount.  2.  The  spot 
from  which  our  Saviour  ascended,  on  the  sum- 
mit. 3.  The  place  of  the  Lamentation  of 
Christ  over  Jerusalem,  half  way  up.  (1.)  Of 
these,  Gethsemane  is  the  only  one  which  has 
any  claim  to  be  authentic.  Its  claims,  however, 
are  considerable :  they  are  spoken  of  elsewhere. 
(2.)  The  first  person  who  attached  the  Ascen- 
sion of  Christ  to  the  Mount  of  Olives  seems  to 
have  been  the  Empress  Helena  (a.d.  325). 
Eusebins  states  that  she  erected,  as  a  memorial 
of  that  event,  a  sacred  house  of  assembly  on 
the  highest  part  of  the  mount,  where  there  was 
a  cave,  which  a  sure  tradition  testified  to  be 
that  in  which  the  Saviour  had  imparted  mys- 
teries to  His  disciples.  But  neitner  this  ac- 
count, nor  that  of^the  same  author  when  the 
cave  is  again  mentioned,  do  more  than  name 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  generally,  as  the  place 
from  which  Christ  ascended :  they  fix  no  defi- 
nite spot  thereon.  It  took  nearly  three  cenm- 
ries  to  harden  and  narrow  this  general  recog- 
nition of  the  connection  of  the  Mount  of 
Olives  with  Christ  into  a  lying  invention  in 
contradiction  of  the  Gospel  narrative  of  the 
Ascension.  (3.)  The  third  o/  the  three  tradi- 
tionary spots  mentioned  —  that  of  the  Lamui- 
tation  over  Jerusalem  (Luke  xix.  41-44)  ^  is 
not  more  happily  chosen  than  that  of  the  As- 
cension. It  is  on  a  mamelon  or  protubeiance 
which  projects  from  the  slope  of  the  breast  of  the 
hill,  about  300  yards  above  Gethsemane.  The 
inappropriateness  of  this  place  has  been  noticed 
by  many ;  but  Dr.  Stanley  was  the  first  who  gave 
it  its  death-blow,  by  pointing  out  the  true  spot 
to  take  its  place.  In  a  well-known  passage  of 
Sinai  and  PtdaUne  (190-193),  he  snows  thas 
the  road  of  our  Lord's  ''Triumphal  entry" 
must  have  been,  not  the  short  ana  steep  path 
over  the  summit  used  by  small  parties  of  pedes- 
trians, but  the  longer  and  easier  route  round 
the  southern  shoulder  of  the  southern  of  the 
three  divisions  of  the  mount.  2.  Wo  have 
spoken  of  the  central  and  principal  portion  of 
tne  mount  Next  to  it  on  the  southern  side, 
separated  firom  it  by  a  slight  depression,  up 
which  the  path  mentioned  above  as  the  third 
takes  its  course,  is  a  hill  which  appears  neither 
to  possess,  nor  to  have  possessed,  any  independ- 
ent name.  It  is  remarkable  only  for  the  fact 
that  it  contains  the  "singular  catacomb" 
known  as  the  "  Tombs  of  the  Prophets,"  prob- 
ably in  lUlusion  to  the  words  of  Christ  (Matt. 
xxiii.  29).  3.  The  most  southern  portion  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives  is  that  usually  known  as  the 
"  Mount  of  Oflence,'*  Mon»  Offjmgicfnit,  though 
by  the  Arabs  called  BaUn  elPaawa,  "  the  big 
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of  the  wind."  It  rises  next  to  that  last  men- 
tioned; and  in  the  hollow  between  the  two, 
more  marked  than  the  depressions  between  the 
more  northern  portions,  runs  the  road  from 
Bethany,  which  was  without  doubt  the  road  of 
Christ's  entry  to  Jerusalem.  The  title  Mount 
of  Ofienoe,  or  of  Scandal,  was  bestowed  on  the 
supposition  that  it  is  the  "  Mount  of  Corrup- 
tion "  on  which  Solomon  erected  the  high 
places  for  the  ^ods  of  his  foreign  wives  (I  K. 
xi.  7;  2  K.  xxiii.  13).  The  southern  summit 
is  considerably  lower  than  the  centre  one, 
and,  as  already  remarked,  it  is  much  more 
definitely  separated  from  the  surrounding  por- 
tions of  the  mountain  than  the  others  are.  It 
is  also  sterner  and  more  repulsive  in  its  form. 

4.  The  only  one  of  the  four  summits  remain- 
ing to  be  considered  is  that  on  the  north  of  the 
"  Mount  of  Ascension  "  —  the  Karem  es-Seyad^ 
or  Vineyard  of  the  Sportsman ;  or,  as  it  is  called 
by  the  modem  Latin  and  Greek  Christians,  the 
Viri  Galiliei.  This  is  a  hill  of  exactly  the  same 
character  as  the  Mount  of  the  Ascension,  and 
80  nearly  its  e(jual  in  height,  that  few  travellers 
agree  as  to  which  is  the  more  lofty.  The  sum- 
mits of  the  two  are  about  400  yards  apart.  It 
stands  directly  opposite  the  ff.  £.  comer  of 
Jerusalem,  and  is  approached  by  the  path  be- 
tween it  and  the  Mount  of  Ascension,  which 
strikes  at  the  top  into  a  cross  path  leading  to 
d'laawiyeh  and  Anata.  The  Arabic  name  well 
reflects  the  fruitful  character  of  the  hill,  on 
which  there  are  several  vineyards,  besides  much 
cultivation  of  other  kinds.  The  Christian  name 
is  due  to  the  singular  tradition,  that  here  the 
two  angels  addressed  the  apostles  after  our 
Lord's  ascension  —  "  Ye  men  of  Galilee ! " 
This  idea,  which  is  so  incompatible,  on  account 
of  the  distance,  even  with  the  traditional  spot 
of  the  Ascension,  is  of  late  existence  and  inex- 
plicable origin.  The  presence  of  the  crowd  of 
churches  and  other  edifices  implied  in  the  fore- 
going description  must  have  rendered  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  during  the  early  and  middle  a^  of 
Christianity,  entirely  unlike  what  it  was  in  the 
time  of  the  Jewish' kingdom  or  of  our  Lord. 
Except  the  high  places  on  the  summit,  the  only 
buildings  then  to  be  seen  were  probably  the 
walls  of  the  vineyards  and  gardens,  and  the 
towers  and  presses  which  were  their  invariable 
accompanimsnt.  But  though  the  churches  are 
nearly  all  demolished,  there  must  be  a  consider- 
able difierence  between  the  aspect  of  the  moun- 
tain now  and  in  those  days  wnen  it  received  its 
name  from  the  abundance  of  its  olive-groves. 
It  does  not  now  stand  so  pre-eminent  m  this 
respect  among  the  hills  in  tne  neighborhood  of 
Jerusalem.  "  It  is  only  in  the  deeper  and  more 
secluded  slope  leading  up  to  the  northemmost 
summit  that  these  venerable  trees  spread  into 
any  thing  like  a  forest."  The  cedars  commem- 
orated^ by  the  Talmud,  and  the  date-palms  im- 
plied in  the  name  Bethany,  have  tared  still 
worse :  there  is  not  one  of  either  to  be  found 
within  many  miles.  Two  religious  ceremonies 
performed  there  must  have  done  much  to  in- 
crease the  numbers  who  resorted  to  the  mount. 
The  appearance  of  the  new  moon  was  probably 
watchea  for,  certainly  proclaimed,  from  the 
summit.  The  second  ceremony  referred  to  was 
burning  of  the  Bed  Heifer.    This  solemn  cere- 


monial was  enacted  on  the  central  mount,  and 
in  a  spot  so  carefully  specified,  that  it  would 
seem  not  difficult  to  fix  it.  It  was  due  east  of 
the  sanctuary,  and  at  such  an  elevation  on  the 
mount,  that  the  officiating' priest,  as  he  slew 
the  animal  and  sprinkled  her  blood,  could  see 
the  &9ade  of  the  sanctnair  through  the  east 
gate  of  the  Temple.  To  mis  spot  a  viadnct 
was  constracted  across  the  valley  on  a  double 
row  of  arches,  so  as  to  raise  it  fiu-  above  aD 
possible  proximity  with  graves  or  other  defile- 
ments, it  was  probably  demolished  by  the  Jews 
themselves  on  the  approach  of  Titus,  or  even 
earlier,  when  Pompey  led  his  army  by  Jericho 
and  over  the  Mount  of  Olives.  This  would 
account  satisfactorily  for  its  not  being  alluded 
to  by  Josephus. 

Olivet  (2  Sam.  XV.  SO;  Acts  i.  12),  prob- 
ably derived  from  the  Vulgate,  in  the  latter  of 
these  two  passages.  [See  Olives,  Mouht  of.] 

Olym  pas.  a  Christian  at  Rome  (Rom.  xvi 
15),  perhaps  or  the  household  of  Philologus. 

Olym'pius,  one  of  the  chief  epithets  of  the 
Greek  deity  Zeus,  so  called  from  Mount  Olym- 
pus in  Thessaly,  the.  abode  of  the  gods  (2  Maoc. 
vi.  2).    Ap. 

OmSd'rus.  Amram  of  the  sons  of  Bani 
(1  Esd.  ix.  34 ;  comp.  £zr.  x.  34).    Ap. 

O'mor,  son  of  Eliphaz  the  first-bom  of  Esau, 
and  "  duke  " or  phylareh  of  Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi. 
11,  15;  1  Chr.  i.  36).  The  name  is  supposed 
to  survive  in  that  of  the  tribe  of  Amir  Arabs 
east  of  the  Jordan. 

0^inega»  the  last  letter  of  the  Greek  alphsr 
bet,  as  Alpha  is  the  first.  It  is  used  metapnoi^ 
ically  to  denote  the  end  of  any  thing  :  '*  I  am 
Alpha  and  Omega,  the  banning  and  the  end- 
ing^. .  .  the  first  and  the  last "  (Rev.  i.  8, 1 1 ). 

O'mer.    [Weights  and  Measures.  1 

Om'ri.  1.  Originally  "  captain  of  the  host " 
to  Elah,  was  afterwards  himself  King  of  Israel, 
and  founder  of  the  third  dynasty.  When  Elah 
was  murdered  by  Zimri  at  Tirzah,  then  capital 
of  the  northern  kingdom,  Omri  was  engaged 
in  the  siege  of  Gibbethon,  situated  in  die  tribe 
of  Dan,  which  had  been  occupied  by  the  Phi- 
listines. As  soon  as  the  army  heard  of  Elah's 
death,  they  proclaimed  Omri  king.  Thereupon 
he  broke  up  the  siege  of  GibTOthon,  and  at- 
tacked Tirzah,  where  Zimri  was  holding  his 
court  as  King[  of  Israel.  The  city  was  taken, 
and  Zimri  perished  in  the  flames  of  the  palace, 
after  a  reign  of  seven  days.  Omri,  however, 
was  not  allowed  to  establish  his  dynasty  without 
a  straggle  against  Tibni,  whom  "  hau  the  peo- 
ple "  ( I  K.  xvi.  21 )  desired  to  raise  to  the  throne, 
and  who  was  bravely  assisted  by  his  brother 
Joram  ( LXX. ) .  The  civU  war  lasted  four  years 
(cf.  1  K.  xvi.  15  with  23).  After  the  defeat 
and  death  of  Tibni  and  Joram,  Omri  reigned 
for  six  years  in  Tirzah ;  but  at  the  end  of  that 
time  he  transferred  his  residence,  probably  fW>m 
the  proved  inability  of  Tirzah  to  stand  a  siege, 
to  the  mountain  Snomron,  better  known  by  its 
Greek  name  Samaria,  which  he  bought  for  two 
talents  of  silver  Orom  a  rich  man,  otherwise 
unknown,  called  Shemer.  At  Samaria,  Omri 
reigned  for  six  years  more.  He  seems  to  have 
been  a  vigorous  and  unscrapulous  raler,  anxious 
to  strengthen  his  dynasty  by  intercourse  and 
alliances  with  foreign  states.    The  probable  date 
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of  Omri's  accession  (i.«.  of  the  deaths  of  Klah 
and  Zimri)  was  B.C.  935 ;  of  Tibni's  defeat  and 
the  beginning  of  Omri's  solo  reign  b.g.  931 ,  ^'i'I 
of  his  death  b.o.  919. — 2.  One  of  the  soaa  ^i 
Becher  the  son  of  Bei\jamin  (1  Chr.  vii.  8). — 8. 
A  descendant  of  Pharez  the  son  of  Jadah  (I  Chr. 
ix.  4). — 4.  Son  of  Michael,  and  chief  of  the 
tribe  of  Issachar  in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr. 
xzvi.  18). 

On,  the  son  of  Peleth,  and  one  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  tribe  of  Reaben  who  took  part  with 
Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram  in  their  revolt 
against  Moses  (Num.  xvi.  1).  His  name  does 
not  again  appear  in  the  narrative  of  the  con- 
spiracy, nor  is  he  alluded  to  when  reference  is 
made  to  the  final  catastrophe.  There  is  a  rab- 
binical tradition  to  the  effiict  that  he  was  pre- 
vailed upon  by  his  wife  to  withdraw  firom  his 
accomplices. 

On,  a  town  of  Lower  Egypt,  which  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible  under  at  least  two  names, 
Bbth-Shbmbsh  (Jer.  xliii.  13),  corresponding 
to  the  ancient  Egyptian  sacred  name  HA-RA, 
"  the  abode  of  the  sun,"  and  that  above,  cor- 
responding to  the  common  name  AN,  and  per- 
haps also  spoken  of  as  Ir-ha-heres.  The  an- 
cient Eji^ptian  common  name  is  written  AN, 
or  AN-F,  and  perhaps  ANU;  but  the  essential 
part  of  the  word  is  AN,  and  probably  no  more 
was  pronounced.  There  were  two  towns  called 
AN :  Hsiiopolis,  distinguished  as  the  northern, 
AN-MEHEET;  and  Hermonthis,  in  Upper 
Egypt,  as  the  southern,  AN-RES.  Heliopolis 
was  situate  on  the  east  side  of  the  Pelusiac 
branch  of  the  Nile,  just  below  the  point  of  the 
Delta,  and  about  twenty  miles  north-east  of 
Memphis.  It  was,  before  the  Roman  time,  the 
capital  of  the  Heliopolite  Nome,  which  was 
included  in  Lower  E^j^ypt.  Now  its  site  is  above 
the  point  of  the  Delta,  which  is  the  junction 
of  the  Phatmetic,  or  Damietta  branch  and  the 
Bolbitine,  or  Ro^etta,  and  about  ten  miles  to 
the  north-east  of  Cairo.  In  the  earliest  times, 
it  must  have  been  subject  to  the  1st  dynasty  so 
long  as  their  sole  rule  lasted,  which  was  per- 
haps for  no  more  than  the  reigns  of  Menes 
(B.C.  cir.  2717)  and  Athothis :  it  doubtless  next 
came  under  the  government  of  the  Memphites, 
of  the  3d  (d.c.  cir.  2640),  4th,  and  6th  dynas- 
ties :  it  then  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Dios- 
polites  of  the  1 2th  dynasty,  and  the  Shepheids 
of  the  1 5th.  During  the  long  period  of  anarchy 
that  followed  the  rule  of  the  12th  dynasty, 
when  Lower  Eejpt  was  subject  to  the  Shepherd 
kings,  Heliopolis  must  have  been  under  the 
government  of  the  strangers.  With  the  acces- 
sion of  the  18th  dynasty,  it  was  probably  re- 
covered by  the  Egyptians,  and  thenceforward 
held  by  them.  The  chief  object  of  worship  at 
Heliopolis  was  the  sun,  under  the  forms  RA, 
the  sun  simply,  whence  the  sacred  name  of  the 
place,  HA-RA,  "  the  abode  of  the  sun,"  and 
ATUBi,  the  setting  sun,  or  sun  of  the  nether 
world.  The  temple  of  the  sun,  described  by 
Strabo,  is  now  only  represented  by  the  single 
beantifnl  obelisk,  whicn  is  of  red  granite,  68 
feet  2  inches  high  above  the  pedestal,  and  bears 
a  dedication,  showing  that  it  was  sculptured  in 
or  after  his  30th  year  (cir.  2050)  by  Seserteaen 
L,  first  kinff  of  the  12th  dynasty  (b.o.  cir.  2080- 
4045).    Hdiopolis  was  anciently  famous  for  its 


le2a'ning,  and  Eudoxns  and  Plato  studied  under 
its  priests ;  but,  from  the  extent  of  the  mounds, 
it  seems  to  have  been  always  a  small  to>vn. 
The  first  mention  of  this  place  in  the  Bible  is 
in  the  history  of  Joseph,  to  whom  we  read 
Pharaoh  gave^ "  to  wife  Asenath  the  daughter 
of  Poti-pnerah,  priest  of  On"  (Gen.  xli.  45, 
comp.  ver.  r>",  and  xlvi.  20).  According  to  tiie 
LXX.  version.  On  was  one  of  the  cities  built 
for  Pharaoh  by  the  oppressed  Israelites,  for  it 
mentions  three  "  strong  cities  "  instead  of  the 
two  **  treasure  cities  "  of  the  Heb.,  adding  On 
to  Pithom  and  Raamses.  Heliopolis  lay  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  land  of  Goshen  and 
from  Raamses,  and  probably  Pithom  also. 
Isaiah  has  been  supposed  to  speak  of  On  when 
he  prophesies  that  one  of  the  five  cities  in 
Egypt  that  should  speak  the  language  of  Ca- 
naan should  be  called  Ir-ha-heres,  \niich  may 
mean  the  City  of  the  Sun,  whether  we  take 
**  heres  "  to  be  a  Hebrew  or  an  Egyptian  word ; 
but  the  reading  "  a  city  of  destruction  "  ccemi 
preferable,  and  we  have  no  evidence  that  1 1  ro 
was  any  large  Jewish  settlement  at  Heliopt  *, 
although  there  may  have  been  at  one  time, 
irom  its  nearness  to  the  town  of  Onias.  Jere 
miah  speaks  of  On  under  the  name  I^eth 
shemesh,  "the  house  of  the  sun"  (xliii.  IS) 
Perhaps  it  was  on  account  of  the  many  falst 

S)ds  of  Heliopolis,  that,  in  Ezekiel  (xxx.  17)^ 
n  is  written  Aven,  by  a  change  in  Me  punc- 
tuation, and  so  made  to  signify  "  vanirr,"  and 
especiallv  the  vanity  of  idolatry.  After  the 
age  of  the  prophets,  we  bear  no  more  in  Scrip* 
ture  of  Heliopolis.  Local  tradition,  however, 
points  it  out  as  a  place  where  our  Lord  and  the 
Virgin  came,  when  Joseph  brought  them  into 
Egypt. 

U  nam.  1.  One  of  the  sons  of  Sliobal  the 
son  of  Seir  (Gen.  xxxvi.  23;  1  Chr.  i.  40).— 
2.  The  son  of  Jerahmeel  by  his  wife  Atarah 
(1  Chr.  ii.  26,  28). 

O'^nan.  The  second  son  of  Judah  bv  the 
Canaanitess,  "  the  daughter  of  Shna "  (Gen. 
xxxviii.  4 ;  1  Chr.  ii.  3).  "  What  Le  did  was 
evil  in  the  eyes  of  Jehovah,  and  He  slew  him 
also,"  as  He  had  slain  his  elder  brother  (Gen. 
xxxviii.  9).  His  death  took  place  before  the 
family  of  Jacob  went  down  into  Egypt  (Gen. 
xlvi.  12  ;  Num.  xxvi.  19). 

Ones^imus  is  the  name  of  the  servant  or 
slave  in  whose  behalf  Paul  wrote  the  Epistle 
to  Philemon.  He  was  a  native,  or  certainly 
an  inhabitant,  of  CoIosssb,  since  Paul  in  writ- 
ing to  the  Church  there  speaks  of  him  (Col. 
iv.  9)  as  "one  of  you."  Slaves  were  numerous 
in  Phrygia,  and  the  name  itself  of  Phrygian 
was  almost  synonymous  with  that  of  slave. 
Onesimus  was  one  of  this  unfortunate  class  of 
persons,  as  is  evident  both  from  the  manifest 
implication  in  PhU.  16,  and  from  the  general 
tenor  of  the  epistle.  The  man  escaped  from 
his  master,  and  fied  to  Rome,  where,  in  the 
midst  of  its  vast  population,  he  could  hope  to 
be  concealed,  and  to  baffle  the  efforts  which 
were  so  often  made  in  such  cases  for  retaking 
the  fugitive.  Whether  Onesimus  had  any  other 
motive  for  the  fiight  than  the  natural  love  of 
liberty,  we  have  not  the  means  of  deciding.  It 
has  Men  very  generally  supposed  that  he  had 
committed  some  ofience,  as  theft  or  embessle* 
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ment,  and  feared  the  punishment  of  his  ^It 
Though  it  may  be  doubted  whether  Onesmius 
heard  the  gospel  for  the  first  time  at  Rome,  it 
is  beyond  question  that  he  was  led  to  embrace 
the  gospel  there  tlirough  the  apostle's  instru- 
mentality. The  langua^  in  ver.  10  of  the  let- 
ter is  explicit  on  this  pomt.  After  his  conver- 
sion, the  most  happy  and  firiendlv  relations 
sprung  up  between  the  teacher  and  the  disciple. 
The  situation  of  the  apostle  as  a  captive  and  an 
indefatigable  laborer  for  the  promotion  of  the 
eospel  (Acts  xxviii.  30,  31)  must  have  made 
him  keenly  alive  to  tlic  sympathies  of  Christian 
friendship,  and  dependent  upon  others  for  vari- 
ous serrices  of  a  personal  nature,  important  to 
his  efficiency  as  a  minister  of  the  word.  Onesi- 
mns  appears  to  have  supplied  this  twofold  want 
in  an  eriiuent  degree.  Whether  Paul  desired 
liis  presence  as  a  personal  attendant,  or  as  a 
minister  of  the  gospel,  is  not  certain  from  ver. 
IS  of  the  Epistle. 

Onesipnoms  is  named  twice  only  in  tho 
N.  T. ;  viz.,  2  Tim.  i.  16-18  and  iv.  19.  In  tho 
former  passage,  Paul  mentions  him  in  terms  of 
grateful  love,  as  having  a  noble  courage  and 
generosity  in  his  behalf,  amid  his  trisJs  as  a 
prisoner  at  Rome,  when  others  from  whom  he 
expected  better  things  had  deserted  him  (2  Tim. 
iv.  16) ;  and  in  the  latter  passage,  he  singles  out 
**  the  household  of  Onesiphorus  "  as  worthy  of 
a  special  greeting.  It  has  been  made  a  question 
whether  this  friend  of  the  apostle  was  still  living 
when  the  letter  to  Timothy  was  written,  because, 
in  both  instances,  Paul  speaks  of  "  the  house- 
hold "  Hn  2  Tim.  i.  16),  and  not  separately  of 
Onesipnorus  himself.  The  probability  is,  that 
other  members  of  the  family'  were  also  active 
Christians ;  and,  as  Paul  wished  to  remember 
them  at  the  same  time,  he  grouped  them  to- 
gether (2  Tim.  iv.  19),  and  thus  aelicately  rec- 
o^ized  the  common  merit  as  a  sort  of  family 
distinction.  It  is  evident  from  2  Tim.  i.  18 
that  Onesiphorus  had  his  home  at  Ephesus; 
though,  if  we  restrict  the  salutation  near  the 
elose  of  the  Epistle  (iv.  19)  to  his  family,  he 
himself  may  possibly  have  been  with  Paul  at 
Rome  when  the  latter  wrote  to  Timothy. 

Onia'^reSy  a  name  introduced  into  the  Greek 
and  Syriac  texts  of  1  Mace.  xii.  20  by  a  very 
old  corruption.  The  true  reading  is  given  in 
fhe  maiigin  of  the  A.  V.    Ap. 

Oni'as,  the  name  of  five  high-priests,  of 
whom  only  two  (1  and  8)  are  mentioned  in  the 
A.  V. ;  but  an  account  of  all  is  here  given  to 
prevent  confusion.  —  L  The  son  and  successor 
of  Jaddna,  who  entered  on  the  office  about  the 
time  of  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  B.C. 
t30-^309,  or,  according  to  Eusebins,  300.  Ac- 
•x>rding  to  Josephns,  he  was  father  of  Simon 
the  Just  —  2.  The  son  of  Simon  the  Just  He 
was  a  minor  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death 
(b.c.  290) ;  and  the  high-priesthood  was  occu- 

Kied  in  succession  br  his  uncles  Eleazar  and 
[anasseh,  to  his  excinsion.  He  entered  on  the 
office  at  last,  b.c.  240,  and  his  conduct  threat- 
ened to  precipitate  the  rupture  with  Egypt, 
which  afterwanls  opened  tne  way  for  Syrian 
oppression.  Onias  retained  the  high-priesthood 
till  his  death,  b.c.  226,  when  he  was  succeeded 
by  bis  son  Simon  II. — 8.  The  son  of  Simon 
who  succeeded  his  father  in  the  high-priest- 
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hood,  B.C.  .98.  Selencus  Philopator  was  ib 
formed  by  Simon,  governor  of  the  Temple,  of 
the  riches  contained  in  the  sacred  treasury,  and 
he  made  an  attempt  to  seize  them  by  force.  At 
the  prayer  of  Onias,  according  to  the  tradition 
(2  Mace,  iii.),  the  sacrilege  was  averted ;  but 
the  high-priest  was  obliged  to  appeal  to  the  king 
himseu  for  support  against  the  machinations  of 
Simon.  Not  lon^  afterwards  Selcucns  died 
(B.C.  175),  and  Onias  found  himself  supplanted 
in  the  favor  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  by  his 
brother  Jason,  who  received  the  high-priesthood 
from  the  king.  Jason,  in  turn,  was  displaced 
by  his  youngest  brother  Menelaus,  who  pro- 
cured the  murder  of  Onias  (b.c.  171 ). — 4.  The 
youngest  brother  of  Onias  III.,  who  bore  the 
same  name,  which  he  afterwards  exchanged 
for  Menelaus. — 6.  The  son  of  Onias  HI., 
who  sought  a  refuge  in  Egypt  from  the  sedition 
and  sacnl^ge  which  disgraced  Jerusalem.  The 
immediate  occasion  of  his  flight  was  the  tri- 
umph of  "  the  sons  of  Tobias,"  gained  by  the 
interference  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  Onias, 
receiving  the  protection  of  Ptol.  Philometor, 
endeavored  to  give  a  unity  to  the  Hellenistic 
Jews.  With  this  object,  he  founded  the  Temple 
at  Leontopolis.    Ap. 

Oni'as.  the  Cfity  of.  the  Begion  of 

Onias,  the  city  in  which  stood  the  temple 
built  by  Onias,  and  the  region  of  the  Jewish 
settlements  in  Egypt.  Ptolemy  mentions  the 
city  as  the  capital  or  the  Heliopolite  Nome.  In 
the  spurious  letters  given  by  Josephus  in  the 
account  of  the  foundation  of  the  temple  of 
Onias,  it  is  made  to  have  been  at  Leontopolis 
in  the  Heliopolite  Nome,  and  called  a  strong 
place  of  Bubastis.  Leontopolis  was  not  in  the 
Heliopolite  Nome,  but  in  Ptolemy's  time  was 
the  capital  of  the  Leontopolite,  and  the  mention 
of  it  is  altogether  a  blunder.  There  is  proba- 
bly also  a  confusion  as  to  the  city  Bubastis. 
The  site  of  the  city  of  Onias  is  to  be  looked 
for  in  some  one  of  those  to  the  northward  of 
Heliopolis  which  are  called  Tel  el-Tahood,  "  the 
Mound  of  the  Jews,"  or  Tel  el-Yahoodeeyeh, 
**  the  Jewish  Mound."  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson 
thinks  that  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  is  one 
which  stands  in  the  cultivated  land  near  Shib- 
been,  to  the  northward  of  Heliopolis,  in  a  direc- 
tion a  little  to  the  east,  at  a  distance  of  twelve 
miles.  From  the  account  of  Josephns,  and  the 
name  given  to  one  of  them,  "  the  Camp  of  the 
Jews,"  these  settlements  >ppciur  to  have  be«i  of 
a  hslf  military  nature.  The  easternmost  part 
of  Lower  Egypt,  be  it  remembered,  was  always 
chosen  for  fpretii  military  settlements,  in  order 
to  protect  the  country  /rom  the  incursions  of 
her  enemies  beyond  that  <h>ntier.  Probably 
the  Jewish  settlements  were  established  for  the 
same  purpose.    Ap. 

Onions  (Heb.  ftefs^/lm).  There  is  no  doubt 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  word,  which 
occurs  only  in  Num.  xi.  5,  as  one  of  the  good 
things  of  ISgypt  of  which  the  Israelites  regret- 
ted  the  loss.  Onions  have  been  from  time  im- 
memorial a  favorite  article  of  food  amongst 
the  Eg^tians.  The  onions  of  Egypt  are 
much  milder  in  flavor  and  less  pnngent  than 
those  of  this  country. 

O^no.  One  of  the  towns  of  Benjamin,  li 
does  not  appear  in  the  catalogues  of'^tbe  Book 
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of  Joshua,  bul'  is  first  found  in  1  Chr.  yiii.  12» 
where  Shamed  or  Shaincr  is  said  to  have  built 
Ono  and  L<od  with  tlieir  "  dauji^hter  villages." 
A  plain  Wiis  attached  to  the  town,  and  bore  its 
name—  Dlhak-Ono,  *'  the  Plain  of  Ono  "  (Neh. 
vi.  2),  pisrhaps  identical  with  the  "  valley  of 
cmft^men"  (Nch.  xi.  36).  By  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  it  is  not  named.  The  village  of  Kefr 
Ami^  almost  due  N.  of  Lydd,  is  suggested  by 
Van  d'v)  Volde  ob  identical  with  Ono.  Against 
the  identitication,  however,  are  the  difference 
in  the  n2im:3S,  —  the  modem  one  containing  the 
^/a,  —  and  the  distance  from  Lydda.  Winer 
remarks  that  Beit  Unia  is  more  suitable  as  far 
as  its  orthography-  is  concerned;  but  on  the 
other  hand  Beit  unia  is  much  too  far  distant 
from  LSUld  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
pai^ages  quoted  above. 

Onus.  The  form  in  which  the  name  Ono 
app^sirs  in  1  Gsd.  v.  22.    Ap. 

Oa'y  oha  (  H^sb.  skechileth),  according  to  many 
of  the  old  vcrs^ions,  denotes  the  operculum  of 
some  species  of  Slrombus,  a  genus  of  gastoropo- 
dous  moliusca.  The  Hebrew  word  occurs  only 
in  Ex.  XXX.  34,  as  one  of  the  in;fredient3  of  the 
sacred  perfume.  In  Ecdns.  xxiv.  15,  Wisdom 
is  compared  to  the  pleasant  odor  yielded  by 
"  galbanum,  onyx,  and  sweet  storax."  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  6vu^  of  Dioscorides 
^ii.  10),  and  the  o/ufx  of  Pliny  (xxxii.  10),  are 
identical  with  the  operculum  of  a^  Strombua, 
perhaps  S.  leiUiginoeiu,  The  Unauis  odoratus, 
or  Blatta  b^zantina,  — for  under  both  these  terms 
apparently  the  devil  claw  is  alluded  to  in  old 
English  writers  on  Materia  Medica, —  has  by 
some  been  supposed  no  longer  to  exist.  Dr. 
Liister  laments  its  loss,  believing  it  to  have  been 
a  good  medicine  "fVom  its  strong  aromatic 
smell."  Bochart  believes  some  kind  of  bdellium 
is  intended. 

O'avx  ( Heb.  Mham).  The  A.  V.  uniform- 
Ir  rentiers  the  Hebrew  shdham  bv  "onvx;" 
tbe  Vulgate  too  is  consistent  with  itself,  the 
mxrdonjfx  (Job  xxviii.  16)  being  merely  a  variety 
of  the  onyx;  but  the  testimonies  of  ancient 
interpreters  generally  are  diverse  and  ambigu- 
ous. There  is  nothing  in  the  contexts  of  the 
several  passages  (Qen.  ii.  12 ;  Ex.  xxviii.  9,  20 ; 
1  Chr.  xxix.  2 ;  £z.  xxviii.  IS),  where  the  He- 
brew term  occurs,  to  help  us  to  determine  its 
signification.  Joseph  us  expressly  states  that 
the  shoulder -stones  of  the  hign-priest  were 
formed  of  two  large  sardonyxes,  an  onyx  beinji:, 
in  his  description,  the  second  stone  in  the  fourth 
row  of  the  breastplate.  Some  writers  believe 
that  the  "  beirl "  is  intended.  Other  interpre- 
tations of  skmam  have  been  proposed;  bet  all 
are  mere  conjectures.  The  balance  of  author- 
ity is,  we  think,  in  favor  of  some  variety  of  the 
•onyx.  As  to  the  "  onyx  "  of  Eoclus.  xxiv.  15, 
see  Ontcra. 

O'phel*  A  part  of  ancient  Jerusalem.  The 
name  is  derived  by  the  lexicopjaphers  from  a 
root  of  similar  sound,  which  has  the  force  of  a 
swelling  or  tumor.  It  does  not  come  forward 
till  a  late  period  of  Old  Test,  history.  In  2 
Chr.  xxvii.  3,  Jotham  is  said  to  have  built 
much  "on  the  wall  of  Ophel."  Manasse, 
\mongst  his  other  defensive  works,  "  compassed 
«bout  Opbel"  {Und.  xxxiii.  14).  From  the 
«?j)talogue  of  Nehemiah's  repairs  to  the  wall  of 
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Jerusalem,  it  *waxB  to  have  been  near  (k« 
"water-gate"  (Neh.  iii.  26)  and  the  "great 
tower  that  Ueth  out"  (ver.  27).  Lastly,  the 
former  of  these  two  passages,  and  Neh.  xi.  21, 
show  that  Ophel  was  the  residence  of  the  Le- 
vites.  In  the  passages  of  his  history  parallel 
to  those  quotea  above,  Josephns  eitlier  pusses 
it  over  altogether,  or  else  refers  to  it  in  merely 
fi«neral  terms.  But  in  his  account  of  the  last 
days  of  Jerusalem,  he  mentions  it  four  times  as 
Ophla.  From  his  references,  it  appears  that 
Ophel  was  outside  the  south  wall  of  the  Tem- 
ple, and  tliat  it  lay  between  the  central  valley 
of  the  city,  which  debouches  above  the  Spring 
of  Siloam,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  east  por- 
tico of  the  Temple  on  tlie  other.  Onhel,  then, 
was  the  swelling  declivity  by  which  tlie  Mount 
of  the  Temple  slopes  off  on  its  southern  side 
into  the  Valley  of  liinnom  —  a  long  narrowlsh 
rounded  spur  or  promontory,  which  intervenes 
between  the  mouth  of  the  central  valley  of 
Jerusalem  (the  TyropoBon)  and  the  Kidron,  or 
Valley  of  Jehoshaphat.  Half  way  down  it  on 
its  eastern  &ce  is  the  "  Fount  of  the  Virgin," 
so  called ;  and  at  its  foot  the  lower  outlet  of 
the  same  spring — the  Pool  of  Siloam.  How 
much  of  ttiis  declivity  was  covered  with  the 
houses  of  the  Levites,  or  with  the  suburb  which 
would  naturally  gather  round  them,  and  where 
the  "  great  tower"  stood,  we  have  not  at  pres- 
ent the  means  of  asoertainine. 

O'phir.  L  The  eleventh  in  order  of  the 
soni  of  Joktan,  coming  immediately  after  She* 
ba  (Gen.  x.  29;  1  Chr.  L  23).  So  many  im* 
portant  names  in  the  ^nealogical  table  in  the 
10th  chapter  of  Genesis^ such  as  Sidon,  Ca- 
naan, Assur,  Aram  (Syria),  M'-  lim  (the  two 
Egypts,  Upper  and  Lower),  Shr  >a,  Cnphtorim, 
and  Philistim  (the  Philistines)  —  repivsent  tlie 
name  of  some  city,  country,  or  people,  that  it 
is  reasonable  to  infer  that  the  same  is  the  case 
with  all  the  names  in  the  table.  But  there  is 
one  mnrked  peculiarity  in  the  sons  of  Joktan, 
which  is  common  to  them  with  the  Canaanites 
alone,  that  precise  geographical  limits  are  as- 
signed to  their  setdements.  Thus  it  is  said 
(Gen.  X.  29,  30)  that  the  dwelling  of  the  sons 
of  Joktan  was  "  from  Mesha,  as  thou  goest 
unto  Sophar  a  mountain  of  the  east."  The 
peculiar  wording  of  these  geofrraphical  limits 
forbids  the  supposition  that  Mesha  and  Sephar 
belonged  to  very  distant  countries,  or  were 
comparatively  unknown ;  and  as  many  of 
the  sons  of  Joktan  are  by  common  consent 
admitted  to  represent  settiements  in  Arabia^ 
it  is  an  obvious  inference  that  all  the  settle- 
ments corresponding  to  the  names  of  the  other 
sons  are  to  be  sought  for  in  the  same  peninsula 
alone.  Hence,  as  Ophir  is  one  of  those  sons,  it 
may  be  regarded  as  a  fixed  point  in  discussions 
concerning  the  place  Ophir  mentioned  in  the 
Book  of  Kings,  that  the  author  of  the  10th 
chapter  of  Genesis  regarded  Ophir  the  son  of 
Joktan  as  corresponding  to  some  city,  region, 
or  tribe  in  Amhia,  Etymohffg.  —  There  is,  seem- 
ingly, no  sufficient  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
word  Ophir  is  Shemitic  Oesenius  suggests 
that  it  means  a  "  frnitfiil  region."  Baron  von 
Wrede  made  a  small  vocabulary  of  Himyaritic 
words  in  the  vernacular  tonirue,  and  amongst 
these  he  gives  <ifir  as  signifying  red.    Still  it  is 
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ansafe  to  accept  the  use  of  a  word  of  this  kind 
•n  the  authority  of  anj  one  traveller,  howerer 
accurate. 

2.  A  seaport  or  res^ion  iVom  which  the  He- 
brews in  the  time  of  Solomon  obtained  gold,  in 
vessels  which  went  thither  in  conjunction  with 
Tyrian  ships  fh>m  Kzion-geber,  near  Elath,  on 
tKat  branch  of  the  Red  S^  which  is  now  called 
the  Gulf  of  Akabah.  The  gold  was  oroverbial 
for  its  fineness,  so  that  *'  gold  of  Ophir "  is 
several  times  used  as  an  expression  for  fine 
gold  (1  Chr.  xxix.  4 ;  Job  xxviii.  16 ;  Ps.  xlv. 
10;  u.  xiiL  12) ;  and  in  one  passage  (Jobxxii. 
24)  the  word  "  Ophir  "  by  itself  is  used  for  gold 
of  Ophir,  and  for  gold  generally.  In  addition 
to  gold,  the  vessels  brought  firom  Ophir  almug- 
wood  and  precious  stones.  The  precise  geo- 
graphical situation  of  Ophir  has  long  been  a 
subject  of  doubt  and  discussion.  Cidmet  re- 
0urded  it  as  in  Armenia ;  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
tiiought  it  was  one  of  the  Molucca  Islands ; 
and  Arias  Montanus  found  it  in  Peru.  The 
three  opinions  which  have  found  supporters  in 
our  own  time  wrre  formerly  represented, 
amongst  other  writers,  by  Huct,  by  Bruce,  and 
by  the  historian  Robertson,  who  placed  Ophir 
in  Africa ;  by  Vitringa  and  Reland,  who  placed 
it  in  India;  and  by  Michaelis,  Niebuhr  the 
traveller,  Gosselin,  and  Vincent,  who  placed 
it  in  Arabia.  Of  other  distinguished  geo- 
graphical writers,  Bochart  admitt^  two  Ophirs, 
one  in  Arabia  and  one  in  India,  t.«.  at  Ceylon ; 
while  D'Anville,  equalljr  admitting  two,  placed 
one  in  Arabia  and  one  in  Afirica.  Sir  J.  Em- 
erson Tennant  adopts  the  opinion,  sanctioned 
by  Josephus,  that  Malacca  was  Ophir.  Other- 
wise the  two  countries  which  have  divided  the 
opinions  of  the  learned  have  been  India  and 
Arabia.  In  fiftvor  of  Arabia,  there  are  these 
considerations:  1st  The  10th  chapter  of  Gene- 
sis, ver.  29,  contains  what  is  ecjuivalent  to  an 
intimation  of  the  author's  opinion,  that  Ophir 
was  in  Arabia.  2dly.  Three  places  in  Arabia 
mav  be  pointed  out,  the  names  of  which  agree 
sufficiently  with  the  word  Ophir :  viz.,  Aphar, 
now  ZafiCr  or  Saphar,  which  was  the  metropolis 
of  the  Sabseans ;  Doffir,  a  cit^  mentioned  by 
Niebuhr  the  traveller,  as  a  considerable  town  of 
Yemen ;  and  Za&r  or  ZafiCri,  now  Dofiu*,  a  city 
on  the  southern  coast  of  AfHca.  3dly.  In 
antiquity,  Arabia  was  represented  as  a  country 
producing  gold,  by  four  writers  at  least.  4thly. 
Eupolemus,  a  Greek  historian,  who  lived  tie- 
fore  the  Christian  era,  expressly  states  that 
Ophir  was  an  island  with  gold-mines  in  the 
Erythnean  Sea.  5thlv.  On  the  supposition 
that,  notwithstanding  all  the  ancient  authorities 
on  the  subject,  gold  really  never  existed  either 
in  Arabia,  or  in  any  island  along  its  coasts, 
Ophif  was  an  Arabian  emporium,  into  which 
gold  was  brought  as  an  article  of  commerce, 
and  was  exported  into  Judsa. 

While  such  is  a  general  view  of  the  argu- 
ments for  Arabia,  the  following  considerations 
are  urged  in  behaJf  of  India.  1st.  Sofir  is  the 
Coptic  word  for  India ;  and  Sophir,  or  Sophira, 
is  the  word  used  for  the  place  of  Ophir  by  the 
Septuagint  translators,  and  likewise  by  Jose- 
phus. And  Josephus  positively  states  that  it 
was  a  part  of  India,  though  he  places  it  in  the 
Golden  Chersonese,  which  was  me  Malay  pen- 


insula. 2dly.  All  the  three  imports  from  Ophir, 
gold,  precious  stones,  and  almug^wood,  are 
e8M*ntiaUy  Indian.  Sdly.  Assuming  that  the 
ivory,  peacocks,  and  apes,  which  were  brought 
to  Lzion-geber  once  in  three  yeare  by  the  navy 
of  Tanhish  in  conjunction  with  the  navy  of 
Hiram  (1  K.  x.  22),  were  brought  from  Ophir, 
they  also  collectively  point  to  India  rather  than 
Arabia.  4thly.  Two  places  in  India  may  be 
specified,  agreieing  to  a  certain  extent  in  name 
with  Ophir;  one  at  the  mouths  of  the  Indus, 
where  Indian  writers  placed  a  people  named 
the  Abhira,  and  the  other,  the  lowitpa  of  Ptol- 
emy, where  the  town  of  Goa  is  now  situated. 

Lastly,  the  following  pleas  have  been  ni^^^ed 
in  behalf  of  Africa.  1  st.  Of  the  three  countries^ 
Africa,  Arabia,  and  India,  Africa  is  the  only 
one  which  can  be  seriously  regarded  as  contain- 
ing districts  which  have  supplied  gold  in  any 
great  quanti^.  2dlv.  On  the  western  coast  of 
Africa,  near  Mozammque,  there  is  a  port  called 
by  the  Arabians  Sofala,  which,  as  the  liquids  / 
and  r  are  easily  interchanged,  was  probably  the 
Ophir  of  the  ancients,  ddlv.  On  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  passage,  1  iL.  x.  22,  applies  to 
Ophir,  Sofala  has  still  stronger  claims  in  pref- 
erence to  India.  Peacocks,  indeed,  wonid  not 
have  been  brought  from  it ;  but  the  peacock  is 
too  delicate  a  bird  for  a  lon£[  voyage  in  small 
vessels,  and  the  word  tuUdvtm  probably  si^- 
fied  *'  parrots."  At  the  same  time,  ivory  and 
apes  might  have  been  supplied  in  abundance 
from  the  district  of  which  Sofala  was  the  em- 
porium. 4thly.  On  the  same  supposition  re- 
specting 1  K.  X.  22,  it  can,  according  to  tlie 
traveller  Bruce,  be  proved  by  tlie  laws  of  the 
monsoons  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  that  Ophir  was 
at  Sofala;  inasmuch  as  the  voyage  to  Sofiila 
from  Ezion-geber  would  have  been  performed 
exactly  in  three  years ;  it  could  not  nave  been 
accomplished  in  less  time,  and  it  would  not 
have  required  more.  From  the  above  statement, 
the  suspicion  will  naturallr  suggest  itself,  that 
no  positive  conclusion  can' be  arrived  at  on  the 
subject.  And  this  seems  to  be  true,  in  this 
sense,  that  the  Bible,  in  all  its  direct  notices  of 
Ophir  as  a  place,  does  not  supply  snfikient  data 
for  an  independent  opinion  on  this  disputed 
point  At  tne  same  time,  it  is  an  inference  in 
the  highest  degree  probable,  that  the  author  of 
the  10th  chapter  of  Genesis  regarded  Ophir  as 
in  Arabia ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  conclusive 
proof  that  he  was  mistaken,  it  seems  most 
reasonable  to  acquiesce  in  his  opinion. 

To  illustrate  this  view  of  tbo  question,  it  is 
desirable  to  examine  closely  all  the  passages  in 
the  historical  books  which  mention  Opmr  by 
name.  These  are  only  five  in  number :  three 
in  the  Books  of  Kings  (1  K.  ix.  26-29,  x.  II, 
xxii.  48),  and  two  in  the  Books  of  Chronicles 
(2  Chr.  viii.  18,  ix.  10).  The  hitter  were  prob- 
ably copied  from  the  former.  In  addition  to 
these  passages,  the  following  verse  in  the  Book 
of  Kings  has  very  frequently  been  referred  to 
Ophir :  "  For  the  king  (i.«.  Solomon)  had  at 
sea  a  navy  of  Tarshish  with  the  navy  of  Hiram : 
once  in  three  years  came  the  navy  of  Tarshifrh 
bringing  sold  and  silver,  ivory,  and  apes,  and 
peacocks  '^  (1  K.  x.  22).  But  tiiere  is  not  suffi- 
cient evidence  to  show  that  the  fleet  mentioned 
in  this  verse  was  identical  with  the  fleet  men- 
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tioned  in  1  K.  ix.  26-29,  and  1  K.  x.  11,  as 

bringing  gold,  a1  mag-trees,  and  precious  stones, 
from  Optur.  If  the  three  passages  of  the  Book 
of  Rines  are  carefall^  examined,  it  will  be  seen 
that  all  the  information  given  respecting  Ophir 
is,  that  it  was  a  place  or  region,  accessible  by 
•ea  from  Ezion-geber  on  the  Red  Sea,  from 
which  imports  of  gold,  almng-trees,  and  precious 
stones,  wore  brouprht  back  oy  the  Tjman  and 
Hebrew  sailors.  Under  these  circumstances,  it 
is  well  to  revert  to  the  10th  chapter  of  Genesis. 
It  is  reasonably  certain  that  the  author  of  that 
chapter  regarded  Ophir  as  the  name  of  some 
city,  region,  or  tribe,  in  Arabia.  And  it  is 
almost  equally  certain  that  the  Ophir  of  Gene- 
sis is  the  Oph'ir  of  the  Book  of  Kings.  Hence 
the  burdm  of  proof  lies  on  an^  one  who  denies 
Ophir  to  have  been  in  Arabia.  But  all  that 
can  be  advanced  against  Arabia  falls  very  short 
of  such  proof.  In  weighing  the  evidence  on  this 
point,  the  assumption  that  ivory,  peacocks,  and 
apes  wore  imported  from  Ophir,  must  be  dis- 
missed from  consideration,  in  one  view  of  the 
subject,  and  accepting  the  statement  in  2  Chr. 
ix.  21,  they  might  have  connection  with  Tar- 
shish ;  but  they  have  a  very  slight  bearing  on 
the  poaition  of  Ophir.  Hence  it  is  not  nere 
necessary  to  discuss  the  law  of  monsoons  in  the 
Indian  Ocean.  Moreover,  the  resemblance  of 
names  of  places  in  India  and  Africa  to  Ophir 
cannot  reasonably  be  insisted  on ;  for  there  is 
an  equally  great  resemblance  in  tiie  names  of 
some  places  in  Arabia. 

It  remains  to  notice  those  objections  which 
are  based  on  the  assertion  that  sandal-wood 
(assumed  to  be  the  same  as  almug-wood),  pre- 
cious stones,  and  gold,  are  not  productions  of 
Arabia.  And  the  following  observations  tend 
to  show  that  such  objections  are  not  conclusive. 
1st  In  the  Periplus  attributed  U>  Arrian,  san- 
dal-wood is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  imports 
Into  Omana,  an  emporium  on  the  Persian  Gulf; 
and  it  is  thus  proved,  if  any  proof  is  requisite, 
that  a  seaport  would  not  necessarily  be  in  India, 
because  sandal-wood  was  obtained  from  it. 
But,  independently  of  this  circumstance,  the 
reasons  aovanced  m  fovor  of  almug-wood  being 
the  same  as  sandal-wood,  though  admissible  as 
a  conjecture,  seem  too  weak  to  justify  the  (bund- 
ing any  argument  on  them.  It  was*  not  till  last 
century,  that,  for  the  first  time,  the  suggestion 
was  made  that  almug-wood  was  the  same  as 
sandal-wood.  This  suggestion  came  from  Cel- 
sius, the  Swedish  botanist,  in  his  Hierobotani- 
oon ;  who  at  the  same  time  recounted  thirteen 
meanings  proposed  by  others.  Since  the  time 
of  Celsius,  the  meaning  of  "  sandal-wood  *'  has 
been  defended  by  Sanscrit  etymologies.  Bohlen 
proposed,  as  a  derivation  for  mmuggim,  the 
Arabic  article  Al,  and  mkata,  from  simple  ndca, 
a  name  for  red  sandal-wood.  Lassen,  adopting 
iJie  form  algummitn,  says  that  if  the  plural  end- 
ing is  takea  firom  it,  there  remains  valgu^  as  one 
of  the  Sanscrit  names  for  sandal-wood,  which 
in  the  language  of  Uie  Deocan  is  valgum.  Per- 
haps, however,  these  etymologies  cannot  lay 
daim  to  much  value  until  it  is  made  probable, 
independently,  that  almug-wood  is  sanoal-wood. 

2aly.  As  to  precious  stones,  they  take  up 
inch  little  room,  and  can  be  so  easily  concealed, 
if  necessary,  and  conveyed  from  place  to  place. 


that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  supposing  they  came 
from  Ophir,  simply  as  from  an  emporium,  even 
admitting  that  there  were  no  precious  stones  in 
Arabia.  3dly.  As  to  ^Id,  far  too  great  stress 
seems  to  have  been  laid  on  the  negative  fact 
that  no  gold  nor  trace  of  gold-mines  has  been 
discovert  in  Arabia.  Negative  evidence  of 
this  kind,  on  which  Bitter  has  placed  so  much 
reliance,  is  by  no  means  conclusive.  Sir  Bode- 
rick  Murchison  and  Sir  Charles  Lyell  concur  in 
stating,  that  although  no  rock  is  known  to 
exist  in  Arabia,  from  which  ^]d  is  obtained  at 
the  present  day,  yet  the  penmsula  has  not  un- 
dergone a  sufficient  geological  examination  to 
warrant  the  conclusion  that  gold  did  not  exist 
there  formerly,  or  that  it  may  not  yet  be  dis- 
covered there.  Under  these  circumstances,  there 
is  no  sufficient  reason  to  reject  the  accounts  of 
the  ancient  writers  who  have  been  already  ad- 
duced as  witnesses  for  the  former  existence  of 
^Id  in  Arabia.  If,  however,  negative  evidence 
18  allowed  to  outweigh  on  this  subject  the  au« 
thority  of  Agaibarchides,  Artemidorus,  Dio- 
dorus'  Siculus,  Pi.*ny,  and,  it  may  be  added, 
Strabo,  all  of  whom  may  possibly  have  been 
mistaken,  there  is  still  nothing  to  prevent  Ophir 
having  been  an  Arabian  emponum  for  gold. 
The  Periplus,  attributed  to  Arrian,  gives  an 
account  of  several  Arabian  emporia. 

There  do  not,  however,  appear  to  be  suffi- 
cient data  for  detei  mining  in  favor  of  any  one 
emporium  or  of  any  one  locality  rather  than 
another  in  Arabia  as  having  been  the  Ophir  of 
Solomon.  Mr.  Forster  relies  on  an  Ofor  or 
Ofir,  in  Sale  and  D*Anvii1c's  maps,  as  tiie 
name  of  a  city  and  district  in  the  mountains  of 
Om&n;  but  he  does  not  quote  any  ancient 
writer  or  modem  traveller  as  an  authoniy  for 
the  existence  of  such  an  Ofir.  Niebuhr  the 
traveller  says  that  Ophir  was  probably  the  prin- 
cipal port  of  the  kingdom  of  ttie  Sabasans,  that 
it  was  situated  Mtween  Aden  and  Dalar 
(or  Zafar),  and  that  perhaps  even  it  was  Cane. 
Gosselin,  on  the  other  hand,  thinks  it  was  Dof- 
fir,  the  city  of  Yemen  already  adverted  to. 
Dean  Vincent  agrees  with  Gosselin  in  coniln- 
ing  Ophir  to  Sabasa.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, though  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
Ophir  was  in  Arabia,  there  does  not  seem 
to  be  adeauate  information  to  enable  us  to 
point  out  tne  precise  locality  which  once  bore 
that  name.  In  conclusion,  it  may  be  observed 
that  objections  against  Ophir  being  in  Arabia, 
grounded  on  the  fact  that  no  gold  has  been  dis- 
covered in  Arabia  in  the  present  day,  seem  de- 
cisively answered  by  the  parallel  case  of  Sheba 
(Ps.  Ixxii.  15;  Ez.  xxvii.  22).  Now,  of  two 
things,  one  is  true.  Either  the  gold  of  Sheba 
and  the  precious  stones  sold  to  the  Tyrians  by 
the  merchants  of  Sheba  were  the  natural  pro- 
ductions of  Sheba,  and  in  this  case  the  asser- 
tion that  Arabia  did  not  produce  gold  falls  to 
the  ground  ,*  or  the  inercnants  of  Sheba  ob- 
tained precious  stones  and  gold  in  such  quan- 
tities by  trade,  that  the^  became  noted  for  sup- 
plying them  to  the  Tynans  and  Jews.  Exactly 
similar  remarks  may  ftpplj  to  Ophir. 

Oph'ni.  A  town  or  Benjamin,  mentioned 
in  Josh,  xviii.  24  only,  apparently  in  the  north- 
eastern portion  of  tne  tnbe.  it  is  doubtless 
the  Gopnna  of  Josephus,  a  place  which  at  the 
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time  of  Vespflsiaii's  inrasion  was  apparently  ao 
important  as  to  be  teoond  onlr  to  Jenualem 
(B.  J.  Ui.  3,  §  5).  It  was  probably  the  Gufnith, 
Gufna,  or  Beth-gnfnin  of  the  Talmod  (Schwaix, 
126).  which  still  survives  in  the  modem  Jifna^ 
or  •/tf/ha,  2i  miles  north-west  of  Bethel. 

Oph'rail.  The  name  of  two  places  in  the 
central  jnrt  of  Palestine.  —  L  In  the  tribe  of 
Benjamm  (Josh,  xviii.  23).  It  appears  to  be 
mentioned  again  (1  Sam.  xiii.  17)  m  deacribine 
the  routes  taken  by  the  spoilers  who  issued 
from  the  Philistine  camp  at  Michmaah.  Jerome 
places  it  five  miles  east  of  Bethel.  Dr.  Robin- 
son suggests  its  identity  with  ef-TVuyiM,  a 
small  village  on  the  crown  of  a  conical  and  very 
conspicuous  hill,  four  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  BeiHn 
(Betnel).  In  the  absence  of  any  similarity  in 
the  name,  and  of  any  more  conclusive  evidence, 
it  is  impossible  absolutely  to  adopt  this  identi- 
fication. —  2.  More  fully  Ophrah  of  thb  Abi- 
BZKITB8,  the  native  place  of  Gideon  (Judg. 
vi.  1 1 ) ;  the  scene  of  nis  exploits  against  Baal 
^ver.  24) ;  his  residence  after  his  accession  to 
power  (ix.  5),  and  the  place  of  his  burial  in  the 
fiunily  sepulchre  (viii.  32).  The  indications  in 
the  narrative  of  the  position  of  Ophrah  are  but 
slighti  It  was  probably  in  Manasseh  (vi.  15), 
und  not  ikr  distant  fh>m  Shechem  (ix.  1,  5). 
Van  de  Velde  suggests  a  site  called  Erfcd^  a 
mile  south  of  AhnAek,  about  eight  miles  from 
Nablus ;  and  Schwarz,  "  the  village  Erafa,  north 
of  Sanur/'  by  which  he  probably  intends 
Arabeh.  The  former  of  tnem  has  the  dis- 
advantage of  being  altogether  out  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Blanasseh.  Of  the  latter,  nothing 
eitner  for  or  against  can  be  said. 

Oph'rah.  The  son  of  Meonothai  (1  Chr. 
iv.  U). 

Orator,  l*  The  A.  V.  rendering,  in  Is.  iii. 
9,  for  what  is  literallv  "  skilful  in  whisper,  or 
incantation." — 2.  Tne  title  applied  to  Tertul- 
lus,  who  appeared  as  the  advocate  or  patnmvg 
of  the  Jewish  accusers  of  St  Paul  before  Felix 
(Acts  xxiv.  1). 

Orchard.    [Gardbk.] 

O'reb.  The  "  raven  '*  or  "  crow,"  the  com- 
panion of  Zeeb,  the  "  wolf."  One  of  the  chief- 
tains of  the  Midianite  host  which  invaded  Is- 
rael, and  was  defeated  and  driven  back  by 
Gideon.  The  title  given  to  them  (A.  V. 
*'  princes  ")  distinguishes  them  from  Zebah  and 
Zalniunna,  the  other  two  chieftains,  who  are 
called  "  kings,"  and  were  evidently  superior  in 
rank  to  Oreb  and  Zeeb.  They  were  killed  not 
by  Gideon  himself,  or  the  people  under  his  im- 
mediate conduct,  but  by  the  men  of  Ephraim, 
who  rose  at  his  entreaty,  and  intercepted  the 
flying  horde  at  the  fords  of  the  Jordan.  This 
was  the  second  act  of  this  ^reat  tragedy.  It 
Is  but  slightly  touched  upon  in  the  narrative  of 
Judges ;  out' the  terms  in  which  Isaiah  refers  to 
it  (x.  26)  are  such  as  to  imply  that  it  was  a 
truly  awful  slaughter.  He  places  it  in  the  same 
rank  with  the  two  most  tremendous  disasters 
recorded  in  the  whole  of  the  history  of  Israel 
—  the  destruction  of  the  Egyptians  in  the  Red 
Sea,  and  of  the  armv  of  Sennacherib  (oomp. 
Ps.  Ixxxiii.).  The  sfaughter  was  concentrated 
round  the  rock  at  which  Oreb  fell,  and  which 
waa  long  known  by  his  name  (Judg.  vii.  25 ; 
ts.  X.  26). 


O'reb.  i A  Mount  Horeb  (8  Ead.  ii.  33).  A^ 

O'reb,  the  Bock.  The  "  raven's  crap." 
the  spot,  E.  of  Jordan,  at  which  the  Midianite 
chiefniin  Oreb,  with  thousands  of  hb  oountrr- 
men,  fell  by  the  hand  of  the  Ephraimites,  and 
which  probably  acquired  its  name  therefrom. 
It  is  mentioned  in  Judg.  vii.  S5,  Is.  x.  26. 
Perhaps  the  place  called  'Orbo,  which  in  tlic 
BereakitA  Rabba  is  stated  to  have  been  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Bethsheui,  may  have  aome 
connection  with  it 

O'reil-  One  of  the  sons  of  Jcrahmcel  the 
first-born  of  Hezron  (1  Chr.  ii.  25). 

Organ  (Gen.  iv.  21  ;  Job  xxi.  12,  xxx.  31 ; 
Ps.  d.  4).  The  Hebrew  word  'uqdh  or  'vygab^ 
thus  rendered  in  our  version,  proWbly  denotes 
a  pipe  or  perforated  wind-instrument,  as  the 
root  of  the  word  indicates.  In  Gen.  iv.  21,  it 
appears  to  be  a  general  term  for  all  wind- 
instruments.  In  Job  xxi.  1 2  are  enumerated  the 
three  kinds  of  musical  instruments  which  are 
possible,  under  the  general  terms  of  the  tiuh 
Orel,  harp,  and  oiyan.  Our  translators  adop^ 
ed  their  rendering,  '*oigan,"  from  the  Vulgate, 
which  has  uniformly  orymntm,  —  that  is,  the 
double  or  multiple  pipe.  Joel  Bril  adopts  the 
opinion  of  those  who  identify  it  with  the  Pan- 
dean pipes,  or  syrinx,  an  instrument  of  un- 
ouestionably  ancient  origin,  and  common  in 
tiie  East.  Russell  describes  those  he  met  with 
in  Aleppo. 

Ori'on.  That  the  constellation  known  to 
the  Hebrews  by  the  name  etail  is  the  same  as 
that  which  the  Greeks  called  Orion,  and  the 
Arabs  "  the  giant,"  there  seems  little  reason  to 
doubt,  though  the  ancient  versions  var)-  in  their 
renderings  (Job  ix.  9,  xxxviii.  SI ;  Am.  v.  8). 
The  "  giant "  of  Oriental  astronomy  was  Nim- 
rod,  the  mighty  hunter,  who  was  fabled  to  have 
been  bound  in  the  sky  for  his  impiety.  The 
two  dogs  and  the  hare,  which  are  among  the 
constellations  in  the  neighborhood  of  Orion, 
made  his  train  complete.  There  is  possibly  an 
allusion  to  this  belief  in  "  the  bands  of  oni/  " 
(Job  xxxviii.  31 ).  Some  Jewish  writers,  the 
Rabbis  Isaac  Israel  and  Jonah  among  them, 
identified  the  Hebrew  eetU  with  the  Arabic 
aoAaiV,  by  which  was  understood  either  Sinus 
or  Canopus. 

Omamenta,  PersonaL    The  number, 

variety,  and  weight  of  the  ornaments  ordina- 
rily worn  upon  the  person,  form  one  of  the 
characteristic  features  of  Oriental  costume,  both 
in  ancient  and  modem  times.  The  monuments 
of  ancient  E^ypt  exhibit  the  hands  of  ladies 
loaded  with  rings,  ear-rings  of  very  great  sixe, 
anklets,  armlets,  bracelets  of  the  most  varied 
character,  richly  ornamented  necklaces,  and 
chains  of  various  kinds.  There  is  sufiSdcnt  evi> 
dence  in  the  Bible  that  the  inhabitants  of  Pales- 
tine were  equally  devoted  to  finery.  In  the  Old 
Testament,  Isaiah  (iii.  13-23)  supplies  us  with 
a  detailed  description  of  the  articles  with  which 
the  luxurious  women  of  his  day  were  decorat- 
ed, and  the  picture  is  filled  up  by  incidental 
notices  in  other  places.  The  notices  which 
occur  in  the  early  books  of  the  Bible  imply 
the  weight  and  abundance  of  the  ornaments 
worn  at  that  period.  Elieser  decorated  Re- 
bekah  with  "  a  golden  ntme-rimj  of  half  a  shekel 
weight,  and  two  bracelets  for  her  hands  of  ten 
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•hekels  weight  of  gold"  (Gen.  zxir.  22); 
and  he  afterwards  added  **  trinkets  of  silver  and 
trinkets  of  gold"  (verse  53).  Kar-rings  were 
worn  hy  Jacob's  wives,  apparently  as  charms, 
for  they  are  mentioned  in  connection  with  idols : 
"  They  gave  unto  Jacob  all  the  strange  ^ods 
which  were  in  their  hand,  and  their  ear-rings 
which  were  in  their  ears"  (Gen.  xxxv.  4). 
The  ornaments  worn  by  the  patriarch  Judoli 
were  a  **  signet,"  which  was  suspended  by  a 
string  round  the  neck,  and  a  "  staff"  (Gen. 
xxxviii.  18) :  the  staif  itself  was  probably  orna- 
mented. The  first  notice  of  the  ring  occurs  in 
reference  to  Joseph  :  when  he  was  made  ruler 
of  Egypt,  '*  Pharoah  took  ofThisff^ef-ring  from 
his  hand,  and  put  it  upon  Joseph's  hand,  and 
put  a  gold  chain  almut  nis  neck  (Gten.  xli.  42), 
the  latter  being  probably  a  '*  simple  gold  chain 
in  imitation  ol  string,  to  which  a  stone  scara- 
bseiis,  set  in  the  same  precious  metal,  was 
appended  "  (Wilkinson,  ii.  339). 

The  nunil)cr  of  personal  ornaments  worn  by 
the  Ejryptiant,  particularly  b^  the  fbmales,  is 
incidentally  noticed  in  Ex.  iii.  22.  The  pro- 
fusion of  these  ornaments  was  such  as  to  sup- 
ply snffleiert  gold  for  making  the  sacred  uten- 
sils for  the  tai)emacle,  while  the  laver  of  brass 
was  constructed  out  of  the  brazen  mirrors  which 
the  women  carried  about  with  them  (Ex. 
xxxviii.  8).  The  Midianites  appear  to  have 
been  as  prodi<ral  as  the  Egyptians  in  the  use  of 
ornaments  (Num.  xxxi.  50, 52;  Judg.viii.  26). 
The  poetical  portions  of  the  O.  T.  contain 
numerous  references  to  the  ornaments  worn  by 
the  Israelites  in  the  time  of  their  highest  pros- 

Serity.  The  appearance  of  the  bride  is  thus 
escribed  in  the  Book  of  the  Canticles :  — "  Thy 
cheeks  are  comely  with  beads,  thy  neck  with 
perforated  {f/earls) ;  we  will  make  thee  beads  of 
gofd  with  studs  of  silver"  (i.  10,  11).  Her 
neck,  rising  tall  and  stately  "  like  the  tower  of 
David  buildcd  for  an  armonr,"  was  decorated 
with  various  ornaments  hanging  like  the  "  thou- 
sand bucklers,  all  shields  of  mighty  men,  on 
the  walls  of  the  armory  "  (iv.  4) :  her  hair, 
faliing  gracefully  over  her  neck,  is  described 
figunitivcly  as  a  "chain"  (iv.  9):  and  "the 
rtfindings  "  (not  as  in  the  A.  V.  "  the  joints  ") 
of  her  thighs  are  likened  to  the  pendant  of  an 
ear-ring,  which  tapers  gradually  downwards 
( vii.  1 ).  So  n,^n  we  read  of  the  brid^room : 
' — "  his  eyes  ar<^ .  .  .  fitly  set,"  as  though  they 
were  ;^ms  filling  the  sockets  of  rings  (v.  12)  : 
**  his  hands  (are  as)  gold  rings  set  with  the 
beryl,"  i.e,  the  fingers  when  curved  are  like 
gold  rings,  and  the  nails  dyed  with  henna  re- 
semble gemi.  Lastly,  the  yearning  after  close 
aflr.x;tion  is  expressed  thus: — "Set  me  as  a 
seal  upon  thine  heart,  as  a  seal  upon  thine  arm." 
In  reference  to  the  terms  used  m  the  Proverbs, 
we  need  only  explain  that  the  "  ornament "  of 
the  A.  V.  in  i.  9,  iv.  9,  is  more  specifically  a 
wreath  or  garland ;  the  "  chains "  of  i.  9,  the 
drops  of  which  the  necklace  was  formed ;  the 
"jewel  of  gold  in  a  swine's  snout"  of  xi.  22,  a 
note-ring;  the  "  iewel "  of  xx.  15,  a  trinket^  and 
the  "ornament  of  xxv.  12,  an  ear-pendant. 
The  pasM^e  of  Isaiah  (iii.  18-23),  to  which  we 
have  uirbAdy  referred,  may  be  rendered  as  fol- 
lows :  —  (18)  "  In  that  day,  the  I^rd  will  take 
awajr  the  bravery  of  their  auklets  and  their 


lace  capSy  and  their  nedUaoes ;  (19)  the  ear-pend^ 
antSf  and  the  bracelets,  and  Uie  light  veils;  (20) 
the  turbans,  and  the  step-chains,  and  the  giriUes,. 
and  the  scent-bottles,  and  the  amulets;  (21)  the 
rings  and  nose-rings;  (22)  the  state-dresses  and 
the  cloaks,  and  the  shavjls,  and  the  purses;  (23) 
the  mirrors,  and  the  fine  linen  shals,  and  the- 
turbans,  and  the  light  dresses." 

Or'nan.  The  form  in  which  the  name  of 
the  Jebuiilre  king,  who  in  the  older  record  of  the 
Book  of  Samuel  is  called  Araunah,  Aranyah, 
Ha-avamah,  or  Haomah,  is  given  in  Chroni- 
cles (1  Chr.  xxi.  15,  18,  20-25,  28;  2  Chr. 
iii.  I). 

Orpah.  A  Moabite  woman,  wif^  of  Chilion 
son  of  Naomi,  and  thereby  sister-in-law  to 
Ruth.  On  the  death  of  their  husbands,  Oipah 
accompanied  her  sister-in-law  and  her  mother- 
in-law  on  the  road  to  Bethlehem.  But  here 
her  resolution  fiiiled  her.  "  Orpdi  kissed  her 
mother-in-law,"  and  went  back  "  to  her  people- 
and  to  her  ^ods"  |Ruth  i.  4,  14). 

Ortho'Sias.  Tryphon,  when  besieeed  by 
Antiochus  Sidetes  in  Dora,  fled  by  ship  u> 
Orthosias  (1  Maoc.  xv.  37).  Orthosia  is  de- 
scribed by  Pliny  (▼•  17)  as  north  of  Tripolis, 
and  south  of  the  Kiver  Elenthems,  near  which 
it  was  situated  (Strabo  xvi.  p.  753).  It  waa 
the  northern  boundary  of  Fhoenioe,  and  distant 
1,130  stadia  from  the  Orontes  (id.  p.  760). 
Shaw  identifies  the  Elenthems  with  the  modem 
Nahr  el-B&rid,  on  the  north  bank  of  which, 
corresponding  to  the  description  of  Strabo,  he 
found  "  rains  of  a  considerable  city,  whose  ad- 
jacent district  pays  yearly  to  the  bashaws  of  Tri- 
poli a  tax  of  fifty  dollars  by  the  name  of  Or-fosa." 
On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Porter,  who  identifies 
the  Elenthems  with  the  modem  Nahr  el-Kebir, 
describes  the  ruins  of  Orthosia  as  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Nahr  el-B&rid,  "  the  cold  river,"' 
thus  aj^reeing  with  the  accounts  of  Ptolemy 
and  Pliny.    Ap. 

Osa'ias.  Acormptionof  JB8HAiAH(lE8d. 
viii.  48).    An. 

Ose'a.  HoamEA  king  of  Israel  (2  Esd.  ziii. 
40).    Ap. 

Ose'as.  The  prophet  Hosea  (2  Esd.  i.  39). 
Ap. 

Oshe^a.  The  original  name  of  Joshna  the- 
son  of  Nun  (Num.  xiii.  8),  which  on  some  oc- 
casion not  stated  received  fVom  Moses  (ver.  16) 
the  addition  of  the  great  name  of  Jehovah. 

Ospray  (Heb.oan^tiA.*  AihaUroQ'.  haliceetus). 
The  Hebrew  word  occurs  only  in  Lev.  xi.  IS"- 
and  Deut.  xiv.  12,  as  the  name  of  some  unclean> 
bird  which  the  law  of  Moses  disallowed  as  food 
to  the  Israelites.  The  old  versions  and  many 
commentators  are  in  fkvor  of  this  interpreta- 
tion. There  is,  however,  some  difficulty  in 
identifying  the  halioBetus  of  Aristotle  and  Pliny, 
on  account  of  some  statements  these  writers 
make  with  respect  to  the  habits  of  this  bird. 
The  general  description  they  give  would  suit 
either  the  ospray  {Pandion  haliwettts)  or  th€ 
white-tailed  eagle  {Haliaxtus  albicella).  But 
Pliny's  description  (x.  3)  points  to  the  ospn^. 
The' ospray  often  plunges  entirely  nndcr  the 
water  in  pursuit  of  fish.  It  belongs  to  the- 
family  Fakonidte,  order  Raptatores.  It  has  a 
wide  geographical  range,  and  is  occasionally 
seen  in  Egypt 


OeBiltam(Keb.peitt.ypbili:^ypi).  There 
h  ranch  to  be  said  in  favor  or  this  tmnaJBtioii 
of  the  A.  V.  The  word  occnrs,  as  the  name  of 
an  nnclean  bin],  in  Lev.  zi.  13,  and  in  the 
parallel  paua^  of  DeuL  xtv.  IS.  If  mncli 
weijrhC  ie  to  be  allowed  to  etymology,  the  pera 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  may  well  be  repre. 
Buntci]  by  the  oaaifragc,  or  bonc-brcakcr ;  for 
pera  in  Hebrew  means  "the  breaker."  And 
rbe  osBifmge  ( Gj/paHtia  boHiaius)  is  wpll  deserv- 
ing of  his  name.  The  lammergmer,  or  bearded 
vulture,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  one  of  the 
largest  of  the  birds  of  prej.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon in  the  East  The  Enf^tish  word  ossitr^ 
has  been  applied  to  some  of  the  Falamida ;  bat 
the  ottiftaga  of  the  Latins  evidently  points  to 
tlie  Lamnurgtyrr,  one  of  the  Vukttrida. 

Ofitrich.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Hebrew  words  balh  haya'anaJi,  ga'in,  and  n!n^, 
denote  this  bird  of  the  desert.  —  1 .  Bath  ha^'- 
anah  occun  in  Lev.  xi.  IB,  Dent.  xir.  IS,  in  the 
list  of  unclean  birds;  and  in  other  passages 
of  Sciiptare.  The  A.  V.  erronconsly  renters 
the  Hcbiew  expression,  which  signilScs  either 
"dautchtCT  of  greediness,"  or  "daaghter  of 
shouting,"  by  "owl,"  or,  as  in  the  mnrgin,  by 
"daiightcrof  owl."  In  Job  xxx.  S9,  Is.  xxxiv. 
13.  and  xliii.  SO,  the  margin  of  the  A.  V.  eoi^ 
rectly  rends  "ostriches."  Bochart  considers 
that  bafh  haga'ati£A  denotes  iho  female  ostrich 
only,  and  that  laehmoM,  the  following  word  in 
the  Hebrew  text,  is  to  be  restricted  to  the  mule 
bird.  In  all  probability,  however,  this  latter 
word  is  intended  to  signify  a  bird  of  another 
genus.  The  loud  crying  of  the  ostrich  seems 
to  be  referred  loin  Jfic.  i.e. —2.  laVnoccnre 
flnly  in  the  plural  nnmber,  ye'eirfm,  in  Lam.  iv. 
3,  where  the  context  shows  that  the  ostrich  is 
intended.  —  3.  Ranan.  The  plnral  form  raiaiilm 
alone  occurs  in  Job  xxxix.  13  ;  where,  however, 
it  is  clear  from  the  whole  nassaxe  (13-18)  that 
ostriches  arc  intended  by  the  word.  The  A.  V. 
n-nilcrs  renoMm  by  "peococks,"  a  translation 
which  has  not  Ibiind  favor  with  commcncalors ; 
iis  "  peacocks,"  for  which  there  is  a  different 
Hebrew  name,  were  probablv  not  known  to  the 
people  of  Arobia  or  Svria  Wore  the  tii""  nf 

^lOlomon.      The  "iMtrirh"nf  thp  A.V.  ii 
xxxix.  13  ia  the  i 
"Asr*.  "  feathers.' 

The  following  short  accnnnt  of  (he  nidifica- 
•Jon  of  the  ostrich  iSmihio  aimelta)  will  per- 
haps  elucidate   those   passages    of   Scripture 


which  ascribe  cniet^  to  this  bird  in  „ 
her  eggs  or  joung.  Ostiiclies  are  polygamous : 
the  hens  1a^  their  eggs  promiacuoudy  in  one 
nest,  which  is  merely  a  bole  seralcbed  in  the 
sand;  the  eggs  are  then  covered  over  to  the 
depth  of  about  a  foot,  and  are,  in  the  cose  ol 
those  birds  whieh  are  found  within  the  tropics, 
generally  left  for  the  givater  part  of  the  day  lo 
^0  heat  of  the  sun,  the  parent-birds  taking 
their  turns  at  incubation  during  the  night. 
But  in  those  countries  which  have  not  a  tropi- 
cal sun,  ostriches  frequently  incubate  dnrinc 
the  day.  the  male  taking  his  turn  at  night,  and 
watching  over  the  eggs  with  great  care  and  af- 
fection, as  is  evidenced  by  the  fitcl  that  jackals 
and  otiier  of  the  smaller  camiaru  arc  ocra' 
sionallv  found  dead  near  (lie  nest,  having  htcn 
killed  by  the  ostrich  in  defence  of  the  egga  or 
young.  The  liabit  of  the  ostrich  leaving  in 
eggs  to  be  matured  by  the  sun's  heat  is  UGually 
appealed  to  in  order  lo  confirm  the  scriptural 
occount,  "  she  learclh  her  efipi  (o  (he  eanb : " 
butthisisprobnbty  ihc  case  only  with  the  tropi- 
cal birds.  And  even  if  the  Hebrews  were  ac- 
quainted with  (he  habits  of  the  tropical  os- 
triches, how  can  it  be  said  tbat  "  she  forgctteth 
thnt  the  foot  may  crusli "  the  eggs,  when  they 
are  covered  a  foot  deep  or  more  in  sand •  Wo 
believe  the  true  explanation  of  ihis  passage  is 
ID  be  found  in  (he  fact  that  the  oslricti  deposits 
some  of  her  eKga,  not  in  the  nest,  but  around 
it;  these  lie  about  on  the  snrboe  of  the  sand, 
(0  all  appearance  forsaken  ;  tbey  are,  however, 
designed  for  the   nonriabmeni   of  the  yonng 


And  this  remark  will  bold  good  in  tin 
passaice  of  Job  whiili  speaks  of  the  ostrich  be- 
ing without  undenlanding.  It  is  a  general 
belief  amongst  the  Arabs  (hat  the  ostrich  is  a 
;ry  stupid  bird  ;  indeed  they  have  a  proverb, 
Stupid  as  an  ostrich."  But  it  by  no  mcaiu 
deserves  such  a  character,  as  traTcllers  have  fre- 
quently tcstifled.  "  So  war;  is  the  bird,"  says 
Mr.  Tristram,  "  and  so  open  are  the  vast  plains 
over  which  it  roams,  that  no  amhusmdes  or  ar- 
tifices can  he  employed,  and  the  vnlfnir  reaouice 
of  dogged  penevetsnee  is  the  only  mode  tit  par- 
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«ait."  The  ostrich  is  the  largest  of  all  known 
birds,  and  perhaps  the  swiftest  of  all  cursorial 
animals.  The  feathers  so  much  prized  are  the 
long  white  plumes  of  the  wings.  The  best 
oome  to  as  from  Barbarv  and  the  west  coast  of 
Africa.  The  ostrich  belongs  to  the  fisunilj 
Stnihiomda^  order  Cunoms. 

Oth'^ni.  Son. of  Shemaiah,  the  first-bom  of 
Obed-edom  (1  Ohr.  xxvi.  7). 

Oth'niel.  Son  of  Kenaz,  and  younger 
brother  of  Caleb,  Josh.  xt.  17;  Judg.  i.  13, 
iii.  9 ;  1  Chr.  ir.  13.  But  these  passages  all 
leave  it  donbtfbl  whether  Eenaz  was  his  father, 
or,  as  is  more  probable,  the  more  remote  ances- 
tor and  head  of  the  tribe,  whose  descendants 
were  called  Kenezites  (Num.  xxxii.  12,  &c.), 
or  sons  of  Kenaz.  If  Jephunneh  was  Caleb  s 
fiither,  then  probably  he  was  father  of  Othniel 
also.  The  first  mention  of  Othniel  is  on  occa- 
aion  of  the  taking  of  Kirjath-Sepher,  or  Debir, 
as  it  was  afterwaras  called.  Debv  was  included 
in  the  mountainous  territory  near  Hebron, 
within  the  border  of  Judah,  assigned  to  Caleb 
the  Kenezite  (Josh.  xiv.  12-14) ;  and  in  order 
to  stimulate  the  valor  of  the  assailants,  Caleb 
promised  to  give  his  daughter  Achsah  to  wbom- 
eoever  should  assault  and  take  the  city.  Oth- 
niel won  the  prize.  The  next  mention  of  him 
is  in  Judff.  ill.  9,  where  he  appears  as  the  first 
judge  of  Israel  after  the  death  of  Joshua,  and 
their  deliverer  from  the  oppression  of  Chushan- 
Kishathaim.  This,  with  his  genealoey,  1  Chr. 
iv.  13,  14,  which  assigns  him  a  son,  Uathath,  is 
all  that  we  know  or  Othniel.  But  two  ques- 
tions of  some  interest  arise  concerning  him; 
the  one  his  exact  relationship  to  Caleb,  the 
other  the  time  and  duration  of  nis  judgeship.  — 
(I)  As  regards  his  relationship  to  Caleb,  the 
doubt  arises  irom  the  uncertainty  whether  the 
words  in  Judg.  iii.  9,  "  Othniel  the  son  of  Kenaz, 
Caleb's  younger  brother/'  indicate  that  Othniel 
himself,  or  tluit  Kenaz,  was  the  brother  of  Ca- 
leb. The  most  natural  rendering  makes  Oth- 
niel to  be  Caleb's  brother.  And  this  is  favored 
by  the  probability  that  Kenaz  was  not  Othniel's 
father,  but  the  father  and  head  of  the  tribe. — 
^2)  And  this  leads  to  the  second  question  sug- 
gested above,  viz.  the  time  of  Othniel's  judge- 
ship. Supposing  Caleb  to  be  about  the  same 
age  as  Josnua,  we  should  have  to  reckon  about 
twenty-five  years  from  Othniel's  marriage  with 
Achsah  till  the  death  of  Joshua  at  the  age  of 
110  years  (85+25=110).  And  if  we  take  Afri- 
canus's  allowance  of  thirty  years  for  the  elders 
after  Joshua,  in  whose  lifetime  "the  people 
served  the  Lord"  (Judg.  ii.  7),  and  then  allow 
eight  years  for  Chushan-Rishathaim's  domin- 
ion, and  forty  years  of  rest  under  Othniel's 
judgeship,  and  suppose  Othniel  to  have  been 
iorty  years  old  at  ms  marriage,  we  obtain  (40-h 
25+3(H-8440»)  143  years  as  Othniel's  age  at 
his  death.  This  we  are  quite  sure  cannot  be 
right  Nor  does  any  escape  from  the  difficulty 
Tery  readily  offer  itself.  If  we  judge  onlv  by 
ordinary  probabilities,  we  shall  suppose  Otnniel 
to  have  survived  Joshua  not  more  than  twenty, 
or,  at  the  outside,  thirty  years. 

Othoni^as.  Mjittakiah  in  Ezr.  x.  27 
(1  Esd.  ix.  28).     Ap. 

Oven.  Tne  Eastern  oven  is  of  two  kinds, 
—  fixed  and  portable.     The  former  is  found 


only  in  towns,  where  regular  baken  are  em- 
ployed (Hos.  vii.  4).  The  latter  is  adapted  to 
the  nomad  state,  and  is  the  article  generally  in- 
tended by  the  Hebrew  term  tannur.  It  consists 
of  a  large  jar  made  of  clay,  about  three  feet 
hiffh,  and  widening  towards  the  bottom,  with  a 
hole  for  the  extraction  of  the  ashes.  Each 
household  possessed  such  an  article  (Ex.  viii. 
3) ;  and  it  was  only  in  times  of  extreme  dearth 
that  the  same  oven  sufficed  for  several  families 
(Lev.  xxvi.  26).  It  was  heated  with  dry  twigs 
and  grass  (Matt.  vi.  30) ;  and  the  loaves  were 
placed  both  inside  and  outside  of  it 

Owl,  the  representative  in  the  A.  V.  of  the 
Hebrew  words  bath  haya'andh^  yauM^,  o6s, 
hppdz,  and  UHth.  1.  Bath  ham'anah,  [Os- 
TKICH.J  —  2.  Yanahuphf  or  yanmdfA,  occurs  in 
Lev.  XI.  17,  Dent.  xiv.  16,  as  the  name  of  some 
unclean  bird,  and  in  Is.  xxxiv.  11,  in  the  de- 
scription of  desolate  Edom,  "  the  wfksh&j^ 
and  the  raven  shall  dwell  in  it"  The  A.  v. 
translates  vanMhAoh  by  "  owl,"  or  "  great  owl." 
The  Chaldee  ana  Syriac  are  in  fiivor  of  some 
kind  of  owl;  and  perhaps  the  etymology  of 
the  word  points  to  a  nocturnal  bird.  The 
LXX.  and  Vulg.  read  l^us  (ibia),  i.e.  the  Ihia 
religioBa,  the  sacred  bird  of  E^ypt  On  the 
wliole,  the  evidence  is  inconclusive,  though  it 
is  in  favor  of  the  Ibis  rdigioaa,  and  probably 
the  other  Egyptian  species  (/.  fiUcmeuus)  may 
be  included  under  the  term.  —3.  C<fo,  the  name 
of  an  unclean  bird  (Lev.  xi.  17 ;  Deut  xiv.  16) ; 
it  occurs  again  in  Ps.  cii.  6.  There  is  good 
reason  for  telieving  that  the  A.  V.  is  correi*,t  in 
its  rendering  of  "  owl "  or  "  little  owl."  Most 
of  the  old  versions  and  paraphrases  are  in 
favor  of  some  species  of  "  owl "  as  the  proper 
translation  of  cds;  Bochart  is  inclined  to 
think  that  we  should  understand  the  pelican. 
But  the  ancient  versions  are  against  this  theory. 
The  passage  in  Ps.  cii.  6  points  decidedly  to 
some  kind  of  owl.  —  4.  Ki^pdz  occurs  only  in 
Is.  xxxiv.  15  :  "  There  (i.«.  in  Edom)  ittekipp&z 
shall  make  her  nest,  and  lay  and  hatch  and 
gather  under  her  shadow."  It  is  a  hopeless 
affiur  to  attempt  to  identify  the  animal  denot- 
ed by  this  word:  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  give 
"hedgehog."  Various  conjectures  have  been 
made  with  respect  to  the  bird  which  ought  to 
represent  the  Hebrew  word.  We  cannot  think 
with  Bochart  that  a  darting  serpent  is  intended, 
for  the  whole  context  (Is.  xxxiv.  15)  seems  to 
point  to  some  bird.  We  are  content  to  believe 
that  idvpdz  may  denote  some  species  of  owl,  and 
to  retain  the  reading  of  the  A.  V.  till  other  evi- 
dence be  forthcoming.  —  5.  LUWi.  The  A.  V. 
renders  this  word  by  "  screech-owl "  in  the  text 
of  Is.  XXX.  14,  and  by  "  night-monster"  in  the 
margin.  According  to  the  rabbins,  theUUth'WBS 
a  nocturnal  spectre  in  the  form  of  a  beautiful 
woman  that  carried  off  children  at  nieht,  and 
destroyed  them.  With  the  lilkh  may  be  com- 
pared the  ghule  of  the  Arabian  fables.  The  old 
versions  support  the  opinion  of  Bochart,  that  a 
spectre  is  intended,  n,  however,  some  animal 
be  denoted  by  the  Hebrew  term,  the  screech- 
owl  {Strix  JIammea)  may  well  be  supposed  to 
represent  it;  for  this  bird  is  found  in  the 
Bible  lands  (see  Ibis,  i.  26,  46),  and  is,  as  is 
well  known,  a  frequent  inhabiter  of  ruined 
places. 
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Oz*  an  ancestor  of  Judith  ( Jad.  Tiii.  1 ) .   Ap. 

Ox,  the  representative  in  the  A.  V.  of  sev- 
eral Hebrew  words,  the  most  important  of 
which  have  been  already  noticed.  We  propose 
in  this  article  to  give  a  general  review  of  what 
relates  to  the  ox  tribe  {Bovidce),  so  far  as  the 
subject  has  a  biblical  interest.  It  will  be  con- 
venient to  consider  ( 1 )  the  ox  in  an  economic 
point  of  view,  and  (2)  its  natural  history.  —  ( 1 . ) 
There  was  no  animal  in  the  rural  economy  of 
the  Israelites,  or  indeed  in  that  of  the  ancient 
Orientals  generally,  that  was  held  in  higher 
esteem  than  the  ox ;  and  deservedly  so,  for  the 
ox  was  the  animal  upon  whose  patient  labors 
depended  all  the  ordmary  operations  of  farm- 
ing. Oxen  were  used  for  ploughing  (Deut 
xxii.  10;  1  Sam.  xiv.  14,  ic.) ;  for  treading 
out  com  (Deut  xxv.  4 ;  Hos.  x.  11,  &c.) ;  for 
draught  purposes,  when  they  were  generally 
yoked  in  pairs  (Num.  vii.  3  ;  1  Sam.  vi.  7,  &c.) ; 
as  beasts  of  burden  (1  Chr.  xii.  40) ;  their  flesh 
was  eaten  (Deut.  xiv.  4  ;  1  K.  i.  9,  &c.) ;  they 
were  used  in  the  sacrifices.  Connected  with  the 
importance  of  oxen  in  the  rural  economy  of 
the  Jews  is  the  strict  code  of  laws  which  was 
mercifully  enacted  by  God  for  their  protection 
and  preservation.  The  ox  that  threshed  the 
com  was  by  no  means  to  be  muzzled  ;  he  was 
to  enjov  rest  on  the  Sabbath  as  well  as  his  mas- 
ter (Ex.  xxiii.  12;  Deut.  v.  14).  The  law 
which  prohibited  the  slaughter  of  any  dean 
animal,  excepting  as  "an  ofiering  unto  the 
Lord  before  the  tabernacle,'*  during  the  time 
that  the  Israelites  abode  in  the  wilderness  (Lev. 
xvii.  1-6),  no  doubt  contributed  to  the  preser- 
vation of  their  oxen  and  sheep.  It  seems  clear 
from  Prov.  XV.  17,  and  1  K.  iv.  23,  that  cattle 
were  sometimes  stall-fed,  though  as  a  general 
rale  it  is  probable  that  they  fed  in  the  plains  or 
on  the  hills  of  Palestine.  The  cattle  that  grazed 
at  large  in  the  open  country  would  no  doubt 
often  become  fierce  and  wild ;  for  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered that  in  primitive  times  the  lion  and 
other  wild  beasts  of  prey  roamed  about  Pales- 
tine. Hence  the  force  of  the  Psalmist's  com- 
plaint of  his  enemies  (Ps.  xxii.  13). 

(2.)  The  monuments  of  Egvpt  exhibit  rep- 
resentations of  a  long-horned  breed  of  oxen,  a 
short-homed,  a  poUea,  and  what  appears  to  be 
a  variety  of  the  zebu  ( Boa  IndicuSf  Li  n^ .  Some 
have  identified  this  latter  with  the  Bos  DcmU 
(the  Bob  degans  et  parvus  AJricanua  of  Belon). 
The  Abyssinian  breed  is  depicted  on  the  monu- 
ments at  Thebes  drawings  a  plaiutrum  or  car. 
The  drawings  on  Egyptian  monuments  show 
that  the  cattle  of  ancient  Egypt  were  fine,  hand- 
some animals :  doubtless  these  may  be  taiken  as 
a  sample  of  the  cattle  of  Palestine  in  ancient 
times.  There  are  now  fine  cattle  in  Egypt ; 
but  the  Palestine  cattle  appear  to  have  deteri- 
orated, in  size  at  least,  smce  biblical  times. 
"  Herds  of  cattle,"  says  Schubert,  "  are  seldom 
to  be  seen ;  the  bullock  of  the  neighborhood 
of  Jerusalem  is  small  and  insignificant;  beef 
and  veal  are  but  rare  dainties.'  The  bnfialo 
{Bubalus  buffhlus)  is  not  uncommon  in  Pales- 
tine ;  the  Arabs  call  it  jdmus.  The  A.  V.  gives 
"wild  ox  "in  Deut,  xiv.  5,  and  "wild  bull" 
in  Is.  li.  20,  as  the  representatives  of  the  He- 
brew word  ted  or  td.  The  most  important  an- 
cient versions  point  to  the  oryx  ( Oryx  leucoryx) 


as  the  animal  denoted  by  the  Hebrew  worda. 
Col.  H.  Smith  suggests  that  the  antelope  he 
calls  the  Nubian  oryx  {Oiyx  too)  may  be  the 
animal  indicated. 

Ox-Goad.    [Goad.] 

O'sem.  L  The  sixth  son  ot  Jesee,  the 
next  eldest  above  David  (1  Chr.  ii.  15).  —  2. 
Son  of  Jerahmeel  (1  Chr.  ii.  25). 

Ozi'as.  1.  The  son  of  Micha  of  the  tribe  of 
Simeon,  one  of  the  "  governors  "  of  Bethulia, 
in  the  history  of  Judith  (Jud.  vi.  15,  vii.  23, 
viii.  10,  28,  35).  2.  Uzzi,  one  of  the  ances- 
tors of  Ezra  (2  Esd.  ii.  8).  Uzsiah,  King  of 
Judah  (Matt  i.  8,  9). 

O'eiely  an  ancestor  of  Judith  (Jud.  viiL  1 ). 
Ap. 

Oz^ni.  One  of  the  sons  of  Gad  (Num.  xxvi 
16),  and  founder  of  the  family  of  the 

Oz'nitOSy  Num.  xxvi.  16. 

Ozo'ra.  "  The  sons  of  Machnadebei,"  in 
Esr.  X.  40,  is  corrupted  into  "the  sons  of 
Ozora"  (1  Esd.  is.  34).    Ap. 


Pa'araL  In  the  list  of  S  Sam.  xxiii.  35, 
"Paarai  the  ArLite  "  is  one  of  David's  mighty 
men.  In  1  Chr.  xi.  37,  he  is  called  "  Naars 
the  eon  of  Ezbai,"  and  this,  in  Kennioott's 
opinion,  is  the  true  reading. 

Pa'dan.    Padan-Aram  (Gen.  xlviii.  7). 

Pa^dan-Aram.  By  this  name,  more  prop- 
erly p€uklan-Aram,  which  signifies  "  the  table- 
land of  Aram,"  according  to  Ftirst  and  Geie- 
nius,  the  Hebrevrs  designated  the  tract  of  conn- 
try  which  thev  otherwise  called  Aram-naharaim, 
"Aram  of  the  two  rivers,"  the  Greek  Meso- 
potamia (Gen.  xxiv.  10), and  "the  field  (A.V. 
'country')  of  Aram"  (Hos.  xii.  13).  The 
term  was  perhaps  more  especially  applied  to 
that  portion  which  bordered  on  the  Euphrates, 
to  distinguish  it  fh>ro  the  mountainous  districts 
in  the  N.  and  N.  E.  of  Mesopotamia.  If  the 
derivation  from  Ar.  Jadda,  to  plough,  be  cor- 
rect, Paddan-Aram  is  the  arable  land  of  Syria ; 
"  either  an  upland  vale  in  the  hills,  or  a  fertile 
district  immediately  at  their  feet"  (Stanley, 
5.  ir  P-  p-  129,  note).  Paddan,  the  ploughed 
land,  would  thus  correspond  with  the  Xat 
cavum^  and  is  analogous  to  Eng-Jidd,  thefiUed 
land,  from  which  the  trees  have  been  cleared. 
Padan-Aram  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
early  history  of  the  Hebrews.  The  familv  of 
their  founder  had  settled  there,  and  were  long 
looked  upon  as  the  aristocracy  of  the  race,  with 
whom  alone  the  legitimate  descendants  of  Abra- 
ham might  intermarry,  and  thus  preserve  the 
purity  of  their  blood.  It  is  elsewhere  called 
Padan  simply  (Gen.  xlviii.  7). 

Pa'don.  'The  ancestor  of  a  family  of 
Nethinim  who  returned  with  iZernbbabel  (Ezr. 
ii.  44;  Neh.  vii.  47). 

Pa'giel.  The  son  of  Ocran,  and  chief  of 
the  tribe  of  Asher  at  the  time  of  the  Ezodns 
(Num.  i.  13,  ii.  27,  vii.  72,  77,  x.  26). 

Pahath-Moab.  Head  of  one  of  the  chief 
houses  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  Of  the  individual, 
or  the  occasion  of  his  receiving  so  singular  a 
name,  nothing  is  known  certainly.  But  as  we 
read,  in  1  Chr.  iv.  22,  of  a  family  of  Shilonibes, 
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«f  tho  tribe  of  Jadah,  who  in  rery  early  times 
**  had  dominion  in  Moab,"  it  may  be  conjectured 
that  this  was  the  origin  of  the  name.  It  is 
perhaps  a  slij^ht  corroboration  of  this  conjecture, 
that  as  we  find,  in  Ezr.  ii.  6,  that  the  sons  of 
Pahath-Moab  had  amon^  their  nnmber  "chil- 
dren of  Joab/'  so  also  m  1  Chr.  iv.  we  find 
these  families  who  had  dominion  in  Moab  very 
much  mixed  with  the  sons  of  Caleb,  among 
whom,  in  1  Chr.  ii.  54,  iv.  14,  we  find  the  house 
of  Joab.  However,  as  regards  the  name  Pahath- 
Moab,  this  earlv  and  objure  connection  of  the 
families  of  Shefah  the  son  of  Judah  with  Moab 
seems  to  supply  a  not  improbable  origin  for  the 
name  itself,  and  to  throw  some  glimmering 
upon  the  association  of  the  children  of  Joshua 
and  Joab  with  the  sons  of  Pahath-Moab.  ^  That 
this  family  was  of  high  rank  in  the  tribe  of 
Judah  we  learn  fVom  their  appearing  fourth  in 
order  in  the  two  lists  (Ezr.  ii.  6  ;  Neh.  vii.  11), 
and  from  their  chief  havine  signed  Mcona, 
amonff  the  lay  princes,  in  Nch.  x.  14.  It  was 
also  the  most  numerous  (2,81 8 j  of  all  the  fami* 
lies  specified,  except  the  Benjamite  house  of 
Senaah  (Neh.  vii.  38). 

Paint  [as  a  cosmetic] .  The  use  of  cosmetic 
dj^es  has  prevailed  in  all  ages  in  Eastern  coun- 
tries. We  have  abundant  evidence  of  the  prac- 
tice of  painting  the  eyes  both  in  ancient  Egypt 
(Wilkinson,  ii.  342)  and  in  Assvria  (Layam's 
Nineveh,  ii.  328) ;  and  in  modern  times  no 
naage  is  more  general.  It  does  not  appear, 
however,  to  have  been  by  any  means  universal 
among  the  Hebrews.  The  notices  of  it  are 
few;  and  in  each  instance  it  seems  to  have 
been  used  as  a  meretricious  art,  unworthy  of  a 
woman  of  high  character.  Thus  Jezebel  "  put 
her  ejres  in  painting "  (2  K.  ix.  30,  mai^tn) ; 
Jeremiah  says  of  the  harlot  city,  "  Though  thou 
rcntcst  thy  eyes  with  painting  "  ( Jer.  iv.  30) ; 
and  Ezekiel  again  makes  it  a  characteristic  of 
a  harlot  (Ez.  xxiii.  40).  The  expressions  used 
in  these  passages  are  worthy  of  observation,  as 
referring  to  the  mode  in  which  the  process  was 
effected.  It  is  thus  described  by  Chandler 
{Travels,  ii.  140) :  "  A  girl,  closing  one  of  her 
eyes,  took  the  two  lashes  between  me  forefinger 
and  thumb  of  the  left  hand,  pulled  them  for- 
ward, and  then  thrusting  in  at  the  external 
comer  a  bodkin  which  had  been  immersed  in 
the  soot,  and  extracting  it  asain,  the  particles 
before  adhering  to  it  remained  within,  and  were 
presently  ranged  round  the  organ."  The  eyes 
were  thus  literally  "  put  in  paint,"  and  were 
"  rent "  open  in  the  process.  A  broad  line  was 
also  drawn  round  the  eye.  The  efl^t  was 
an  apparent  enlai^ment  of  the  eye ;  and  the 
expression  in  Jer.  iv.  30  has  been  by  some 
understood  in  this  sense.  The  term  used  for 
the  application  of  the  dye  was  kakhal,  "to 
smear,'  and  rabbinical  writers  described  the 
paint  itself  under  a  cognate  term.  These  words 
still  survive  in  hold,  the  modem  Oriental  name 
lor  the  powder  used.  The  Bible  ^ives  no  in- 
dication of  the  substance  out  of  which  the  dye 
was  formed.  The  old  versions  (the  LXX., 
Chaldee,  Syriac,  &c.)  agree  in  pronouncing  the 
dye  to  have  been  pnxluced  from  antimonv. 
Antimony  is  still  used  for  the  purpose  in  Arabia 
and  in  Persia;  but  in  Egypt  the  kohl  is  a  soot 
pvodnoed  by  burning  either  a  kind  of  firankin- 
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cense  or  the  shells  of  almonds.  The  dye-stulT 
was  moistened  with  oil,  and  kept  in  a  small  jar, 
which  we  may  infer  to  have  been  made  of  horn, 
from  the  proper  name,  Kereu-happuch,  '*  horn 
for  paint  (Job  xlii.  14).  Whether  the  custom 
of  staining  the  hands  and  feet,  particularly  the 
nails,  now  so  prevalent  in  the  East,  was  known 
to  the  Hebrews,  is  doubtful.  The  plant,  lietina, 
which  is  used  for  that  purpose,  was  certainly 
known  (Cant.  i.  14;  A.  V.  "camphire"),  and 
the  expressions  in  Cant  v.  14  may  possibly  refer 
to  the  custom. 

PaL    [PauJ 

Palace.  The  site  of  the  palace  of  Solo- 
mon was  almost  certainlv  in  the  city  itself,  on 
the  brow  opposite  to  the  Temple,  and  over- 
looking it  and  the  whole  city  or  David.  The 
principal  building  situated  within  the  palace 
was,  as  in  all  Eastem  palaces,  the  great  hall  of 
state  and  audience,  called  **  The  House  of  the 
Forest  of  Lebanon,"  apparently  finom  the  four 
rows  of  cedar  pillars  by  which  it  was  supported. 
It  was  100  cubits  long,  50  wide,  and  30  high. 
Next  in  importance  was  the  Hall  or  "  Porch  of 
Judgment,  a  qtuidrangular  building  supported 
by  columns,  as  we  leani  from  Josephus,  which 
apparently  stood  on  the  other  side  of  the  great 
court,  opposite  the  House  of  the  Forest  of  Leba- 
non. Tne  third  edifice  is  merely  called  a 
"  Porch  of  Pillars."  Its  dimensions  were  50 
by  30  cubits.  Its  use  cannot  be  considered  aa 
doubtful,  as  it  was  an  indispensable  adjunct  to 
an  Eastem  palace.  It  was  the  ordinary  place 
of  business  of  the  palace,  and  the  reception- 
room  when  the  king  received  ordinary  visitors, 
and  sat,  except  on  great  state  occasions,  to 
transact  the  business  of  the  kingdom.  Behind 
this,  we  are  told,  was  the  inner  court,  adomed 
with  gardens  and  fountains,  and  surrounded  by 
cloisters  for  shade ;  and  there  were  other  courts 
for  the  residence  of  the  attendants  and  guards, 
and  for  the  women  of  his  harem.  Apart  from 
this  palace,  but  attached,  as  Josephus  tells  us, 
to  the  Hall  of  Judgment,  was  tne  palace  of 
Pharaoh's  daughter :  too  proud  and  important 
a  personage  to  be  grouped  with  the  ladies  of 
the  harem,  and  requiring  a  residence  of  her 
own.  Solomon  constructed  an  ascent  from  his 
own  house  to  the  Temple,  "  the  house  of  Jeho- 
vah" (1  K.  X.  5),  which  was  a  subterranean 
passage  250  feet  long  by  42  feet  wide,  of  which 
the  remains  may  stiU  be  traced. 

Palal,  the  son  of  Uzai,  who  assisted  in 
restoring  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  in  the  time  of 
Nehemiah  (Neh.  Hi.  25). 

Palesti^na  and  Pal'eatine.    These  two 

forms  occur  in  the  A.  V.  but  four  times  in  all, 
always  in  poetical  passages :  the  firat  in  Ex. 
XV.  14  ana  Is.  xiv.  29,  31 ;  the  second,  Joel 
iii.  4.  In  each  case,  the  Hebrew  is  Pdesheth,  a 
word  found,  besides  the  above,  only  in  Ps.  Ix. 
8,  Ixxxiii.  7,  Ixxxvii.  4,  and  cviii.  9,  in  all 
which  our  translators  have  rendered  it  by 
"Philistia"  or  "Philistines."  Palestine,  in 
the  Authorized  Version,  reallv  means  nothing 
but  Philistia.  The  original  ftebrew  word  Pe- 
leshethf  to  the  Hebrews  signified  merely  the  long 
and  broad  strip  of  maritime  plain  inhabited  by 
their  encroaching  neighbors ;  nor  does  it  ap- 
pear that  at  first  it  signified  more  to  the  Greeks. 
As  lying  next  the  sea,  and  as  being  alBO  the 
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kieh  road  iVom  Egypt  to  Phcenicia  and  the 
ricner  regions  north  of  it,  the  Philistine  plain 
became  sooner  known  to  the  western  world 
than  the  country  farther  inland,  and  was  called 
bv  them  Syria  Paltestina,  —  Philistine  Syria. 
From  thence  it  was  gradually  extended  to  the 
country  further  inland,  till,  in  the  Roman  and 
later  Greek  authors,  both  heathen  and  Chris- 
tian, it  becomes  the  usual  appellation  for  the 
whole  country  of  the  Jews,  both  west  and  east 
of  Jordan.  The  word  is  now  so  commonly 
employed  in  our  more  familiar  language  to 
designate  the  whole  country  of  Israel,  that, 
although  biblically  a  misnomer,  it  has  been 
chosen  here  as  the  most  convenient  heading 
under  which  to  give  a  general  description  of 
THE  Holy  Land,  embracing  those  points 
which  have  not  been  treated  under  the  separate 
headings  of  cities  or  tribes.  This  description 
will  most  conveniently  divide  itself  into  three 
sections :  —  L  The  names  applied  to  the  coun- 
try of  Israel  in  the  Bible  and  elsewhere.  II. 
The  land ;  its  situation,  aspect,  climate,  phy- 
sical characteristics,  in  connection  with  its  his- 
tory; its  structure,  botany,  and  natural  his- 
tory. III.  The  history  of  the  country  is  so 
fully  given  under  its  various  headings  through- 
out the  work,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  recapitu- 
late it  here. 

I.  The  Names.  —  Palestine,  then,  is  des- 
ignated in  the  Bible  by  more  than  one  name  : 
—  1.  During  the  Patriarchal  period,  the  Con- 
quest, and  the  age  of  the  Judges,  and  also 
where  those  early  periods  are  referred  to  in  the 
later  literature  (as  Ps.  cv.  1 1 ),  it  is  spoken  of 
as  "  Canaan,*'  or  more  frequently  "  the  land 
of  Canaan,"  meaning  thereby  the  country  west 
of  the  Jordan,  ajs  opDOsed  to  "  the  land  of 
Gilead  "  on  the  east.  6ther  designations,  dur- 
ing the  same  early  period,  are  "  the  land  of  the 
Hebrews  "  (Gen.  xl.  15  only  —  a  natural  phrase 
in  the  mouth  of  Joseph) ;  "  the  land  of  the 
Hittites  "  (Josh.  i.  4  — a  remarkable  expression, 
occurring  here  only  in  tlie  Bible).  Tne  name 
Ta-7ietr  Ji.e.  Holy  Land),  which  is  found  in 
the  inscriptions  of  Rameses  II.  and  Thothmes 
III.,  is  believed  by  M.  Brugsch  to  refer  to  Pal- 
estine ;  but  this  is  contested  by  M.  de  Rou£^. 
2.  During  the  Monarchy,  the  name  usually, 
though  not  frequently,  employed,  is  "  land  of 
Israd"  (1  Sam.  xiii.  19;  2  it.  v.  2,  4,  &c.). 
It  is  Ezekiel's  favorite  expression.  The  pious 
and  loyal  aspirations  of  Hosea  find  vent  m  the 
expression,  "  land  of  Jehovah  "  (Hos.  ix.  3). 
In  Zcchariah,  it  is  "the  holy  land  "  (Zech.  ii. 
12) ;  and  in  Daniel  "  the  glorious  land  "  (Dan. 
xi.  41 ).  In  Amos  (ii.  10)  alone  it  is  **  the  land 
of  the  Amorite."  Occasionally  it  appears  to  be 
mentioned  simply  as  "  the  land :  "  as  in  Ruth 
i.  1 ;  Jer.  xxii.  27  ;  1  Mace.  xiv.  4 ;  Luke  iv. 
25,  and  perhaps  even  xxiii.  44.  3.  Between 
the  Captivity  and  the  time  of  our  Lord,  the 
name  "  Judasa  "  had  extended  itself  from  the 
southern  portion  to  the  whole  Of  the  country, 
even  that  beyond  Jordan  (Matt.  xix.  1 ;  Mark 
X.  1).  In  the  Book  of  Judith,  it  is  applied  to 
the  portion  between  the  Plain  of  Esdraeion  and 
Samaria  (xi.  19),  as  it  is  in  Luke  xxiii.  5  ; 
though  it  is  also  used  in  the  stricter  sense  of 
Judasa  Proper  (John  iv.  3,  vii.  1 ).  In  this  nar- 
lower  sense,  it  is  employed  throughout  1  Maoc. 


(see  especially  ix.  50,  x.  SO,  38,  zL  34.)  i. 
The  Roman  division  of  the  conntir  hardly  oo- 
incided  with  Uie  biblical  one,  and  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  Romans  had  any  distinct  name 
for  that  which  we  understand  by  Palestine.  5. 
Soon  after  the  Christian  era,  we  find  the  name 
Palsestina  in  possession  of  the  country.  Ptol- 
emy (a.d.  161)  thus  applies  it.  6.  Josephns 
usually  employs  the  ancient  name  "  Canaan  " 
in  reference  to  the  events  of  the  earlier  history, 
but  when  speaking  of  the  country  in  reference 
to  his  own  time  styles  it  Judsa.  The  Tal- 
mudists  and  other  Jewish  vmters  use  the  title 
of  the  **  Land  of  Israel."  7.  The  name  mo^t 
friMiucntly  used  throughout  the  middle  ages, 
anu  down  to  our  own  time,  is  Terra  Saneta^ 
the  Holy  Land. 

II.  The  Land.  —  The  Holy  Land  is  not  in 
size  or  physical  characteristics  proportioned  to 
its  moral  and  historical  position  as  the  theatre 
of  the  most  momentous  events  in  the  world's 
history.    It  is  but  a  strip  of  country  about  the 
size  of  Wales,  less  than  one  hundrea  and  forty 
miles  in  length,  and  barely  forty  in  average 
breadth,  on   the  very  frontier   of  the  East, 
hemmed  in  between   the  Mediterranean  Sea 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  enormous  trench  of 
the  Jordan  Yalley  on  the  other,  by  which  it  ii 
efibctually  cut  on  from  the  mainland  of  Asia 
behind  it.    On  the  north  it  is  shut  in  by  the 
high  ranges  of  Lebanon  and  anti-Lebanon,  and 
by  the  chasm  of  the  Lit&ny.    On  the  south,  it 
is  no  less  enclosed  by  the  arid  and  inhospitable 
deserts  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Peninsula  of 
Sinai.     1.  Its  position  on   the  Map  of  the 
World  —  as  the  world  was  when  the  Holy 
Land  first  made  its  appearance  in  history-' 
is  a  remarkable  one.     (1.)  It  is  on  the  verf 
outpost  —  on  the  extremcst  western  edge  of 
the  East.    On  the  shore  of  the  MeditennnesB 
it  stands,  as  if  it  had  advanced  as  iar  as  pofsi 
ble  towards  the  West,  separated  therefrom  b/ 
that  which,  when  the  time  arrived,  proved  to 
be  no  barrier,  but  the  readiest  medium  of  com- 
munication— the  wide  waters  of  the  "Great 
Sea."    Thus  it  was  open  to  all  the  gradQtl 
influences  of  the  rising  communities  of  the 
West,  while  it  was  saved  from  the  rctrognssion 
and  decrepitude  which  have  ultimately  been 
the  doom  of  all  purely  Eastern  States*  whose 
connections  were   limited  to  the  Fast  only. 
(2.)  There  was,  however,  one  channel,  and  hot 
one,  by  which  it  could  reach  and  be  reached 
by  the  great  Oriental  empires.    The  only  rotd 
by  which  the  two  great  rivals  of  the  ancient 
world  could  approach  one  another —  by  which 
alone  Egypt  could  get  to  Assyria,  and  Assyria 
to  Egypt — lay  along  the  broad  flat  strip  of 
coast  which  formed  the  maritime  portion  of 
the  Holy  Land,  and  thence  by  the  Plain  of  tlic 
Lebanon  to  the  Euphrates.    (3.)  After  this, 
the  Holy  Land  became  (like  the  Ketherlsnds 
in  Europe)  the  convenient  arena  on  which  in 
successive  ages  the  hostile  powers  who  con- 
tended for  the  empire  of  the  East  fought  their 
battles. 

2.  It  is  essentially  a  mountainous  connti^' 
Not  that  it  contains  independent  mountsin 
chains,  as  in  Greece  for  example,  but  that 
every  part  of  the  highland  is  in  greater  or  lesi 
undulation.    But  it  is  not  only  a  monntainon* 
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conntiy.  The  mass  of  hills  which  occupies 
the  centre  of  the  country  is  bordered  or  framed 
on  both  sides,  east  and  west,  b^  a  broad  belt 
of  lowland,  sunk  deep  below  its  own  level. 
The  slopes  or  clifll^  which  form,  as  it  were,  the 
retaining  walls  of  this  depression,  are  furrowed 
and  cleft  by  the  torrent  heds  which  discharge 
the  waters  of  the  hills,  and  form  the  means 
of  communication  between  the  upper  and  lower 
level.  On  the  west^  this  lowland  interposes 
between  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  and  is  the 
Phiin  of  Philistia  and  of  Sharon.  On  the  east, 
it  is  the  broad  bottom  of  the  Jordan  Valley, 
deep  down  in  which  rushes  the  one  river  of 
Palestine  to  its  grave  in  the  Dead  Sea.  3. 
Such  is  the  first  general  impression  of  the 
physiognomy  of  the  Holy  Land.  It  is  a  phys- 
iognomy compounded  of  the  three  main  fea- 
tures already  named  —  the  plains,  the  highland 
hills,  and  the  torrent  beds.  About  halfway  up 
Che  coast,  the  maritime  plain  is  suddenly  inter- 
rupted by  a  long  ridge  thrown  out  from  the 
central  mass,  rising  considerably  above  the 
general  level,  and  terminating  in  a  bold  prom- 
ontory on  the  very  edge  of  the  Mediterranean. 
This  ridge  is  Mount  Carmel.  On  its  upper 
aide,  the  plain,  as  if  to  compensate  for  its 
temporary  displacement,  invades  the  centre  of 
the  country,  and  forms  an  undulating  hollow 
right  across  it  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Jordan  Valley.  This  central  lowland,  which 
divides  with  its  broad  depression  the  mountains 
of  Ephraim  from  the  mountains  of  Galilee,  is 
the  Plain  of  Esdraelon  or  Jozreel,  the  great 
battle-field  of  Palestine.  North  of  Carmd  the 
lowland  resumes  its  position  by  the  sea-side 
till  it  is  again  interrupted  and  finallj^  put  an 
end  to  by  the  northern  mountains  which  push 
their  way  out  to  the  sea,  ending  in  the  white 
promontory  of  the  Ras  Nakhura.  Above  this 
IS  the  ancient  Phcsnicia.  4.  The  country  thus 
roughly  portrayed,  and  which,  as  before  stated, 
ij  less  than  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  in 
length,  and  not  more  than  forty  in  average 
breadth,  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the 
whole  Land  of  Israel.  The  northern  portion 
is  Galilee;  the  centre,  Samaria;  the  south, 
.Judasa.  5.  Small  as  the  Holy  Land  is  on  the 
map,  and  when  contrasted  either  with  modem 
states  or  with  the  two  enormous  ancient  em- 

{)ires  of  Egypt  and  Assyria  between  which  it 
ay,  it  seems  even  smaller  to  the  traveller  as 
lie  pursues  his  way  through  it.  There  are 
numerous  eminences  in  the  highlands  which 
^command  the  view  of  both  frontiers  at  the 
8.ime  time — the  eastern  mountains  of  Gilead 
with  the  Jordan  at  their  feet  on  the  one  hand, 
on  the  other  the  Western  Sea.  Hermon,  the 
apex  of  the  country  on  the  north,  is  said  to 
have  been  seen  from  the  southern  end  of  the 
Dead  Sea:  it  is  certainly  plain  enough  from 
many  a  point  nearer  the  centre.  It  is  startling 
to  find  that  from  the  top  of  the  hills  of  Neby 
Samwil,  Bethel,  Tabor,  Gerizim,  or  Safed,  the 
eye  can  embrace  at  one  glance,  and  almost 
without  turning  the  head,  such  opposite  points 
AS  the  Lake  of  Galilee  and  the  Bay  of  Akka, 
the  farthest  mountains  of  the  Haurati  and  the 
long  ridge  of  Carmel,  the  ravine  of  the  Jabbok, 
•or  the  green  windings  of  Jordan,  and  the  sand- 
hills of  Jalb. 


6.  The  highland  district,  thus  surrounded 
and  intersected  by  its  broad  lowland  plains, 
preserves  from  north  to  south  a  remarkably 
even  and  horizontal  profile.  Its  average  height 
may  be  taken  as  1,500  to  1,800  feet  above  the 
Mediterranean.  It  can  hardly  be  denominated 
a  plateau,  yet  so  evenly  is  the  general  level  pre- 
served, and  so  thickly  do  the  hills  stand  behind 
and  between  one  another,  that,  when  seen  from 
the  coast  or  the  western  part  of  the  maritime 
plain,  it  has  quite  the  appearance  of  a  wall. 
This  general  monotonv  of  profile  is,  however, 
accentuated  at  intervals  by  certain  centres  of 
elevation.  Between  these  elevated  points  runs 
the  water-shed  of  the  countrv,  sending  off  on 
either  hand  —  to  the  Jordan  Valley  on  the  east 
and  the  Mediterranean  on  the  west — the  long 
tortuous  arms  of  its  many  torrent  beds.  7. 
The  valleys  on  the  two  sides  of  the  water-shed 
differ  considerably  in  character.  Those  on  the 
east  are  extrcmelv  steep  and  rugged.  This  is 
the  case  during  the  whole  leneth  of  the  south- 
em  and  middle  portions  of  the  country.  It  is 
onlv  when  the  junction  between  the  Plain  of 
Esdraelon  and  the  Jordan  Valley  is  reached 
that  the  slopes  become  gradual,  and  the  ground 
fit  for  the  manoeuvres  or  any  thing  but  detached 
bodies  of  foot-soldiers.  But,  rugged  and  diffi- 
cult as  they  are,  they  form  the  only  access  to 
the  upper  country  from  this  side ;  and  every 
man  or  body  of  men  who  reached  the  territory 
of  Judah,  Eienjamin,  or  Ephraim,  fVom  the  Jor- 
dan Valley,  must  ha\'e  climbed  one  or  other  of 
them. 

8.  The  westem  valleys  are  more  gradual  in 
their  slope.  The  level  of  the  extemal  plain  on 
this  side  is  higher,  and  therefore  the  tall  less, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  distance  to  be  trav- 
ersed is  much  greater.  Here  again  the  valleys 
are  the  onlv  means  of  communication  between 
the  lowland  and  the  highland.  From  Jaffa  and 
the  central  part  of  the  plain,  there  are  two  of 
these  roads  "  going  up  to  Jemsalem  : "  the  one 
to  the  right  by  Rand&i  and  the  Wady  Ah ;  the 
other  to  the  left  by  Lydda,  and  thence  by  the 
Beth-horons,  or  the  Wady  Suleiman^  and  Gib- 
eon.  The  fbrmer  of  these  is  modem ;  but  the 
latter  is  the  scene  of  many  a  famous  incident 
in  the  ancient  history.  9.  Farther  south,  the 
communications  between  the  mountains  of  Ju- 
dah and  the  lowland  of  Philistia  are  hitherto 
comparatively  unexplored.  They  were  doubt- 
less the  scene  of  manv  a  foray  and  repulse  dur- 
ing the  lifetime  of  Samson  and  the  struggles 
of  the  Danites;  but  there  is  no  record  of  tneir 
having  been  nsed  for  the  passage  of  any  impor- 
tant force  either  in  ancient  or  modem  times. 
North  of  Jaffa  the  passes  are  few.  These  west- 
em  vallevs,  though  easier  than  those  on  the 
eastern  side,  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  present 
great  difficulties  to  the  passage  of  any  laige 
force  encumbered  by  baggage.  In  fiict,^  these 
mountain  passes  really  formal  the  security  of 
Israel.  Tne  armies  of  Egypt  and  Assyria,  as 
they  traced  and  retraced  their  path  between 
Pel'usinm  and  Carchemish,  must  have  looked 
at  the  long  wall  of  heights  which  closed  in  the 
broad  level  roadway  they  were  pursuing,  as  be- 
longing to  a  country  with  which  they  had  no 
concem.  It  was  to  them  a  natural  mountain 
ftstneas,  the  approach  to  which  was  beset  with 
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difficnlties,  while  its  bare  and  soilless  hills  were 
hardly  worth  the  trouble  of  conquering,  in 
comparison  with  the  rich  green  plains  of  the 
Eupnrates  and  the  Nile,  or  even  with  the 
boundless  cornfield  through  which  the^  were 
marchine.  In  the  later  days  of  the  Jewish  na- 
tion, and  during  the  Crusades,  Jerusalem  be- 
came the  great  object  of  contest ;  and  then  the 
battle-field  of  the  country,  which  had  originally 
been  Esdraelon,  was  transferred  to  the  man- 
time  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  passes  communi- 
cating most  directly  with  the  capital. 

10.  When  the  highlands  of  the  country  are 
more  closely  exammed,  a  considerable  aiffer- 
ence  will  be  found  to  exist  in  the  natural  con- 
dition and  appearance  of  their  different  por- 
tions. The  south,  as  bein^  nearer  the  arid 
desert,  and  fiEirther  removed  from  the  drainage 
of  the  mountains,  is  dryer  and  less  productive 
than  the  north.  The  tract  below  Hebron, 
which  forms  the  link  between  the  hills  of  Ju- 
dah  and  the  desert,  was  known  to  the  ancient 
Hebrews  bv  a  term  originally  derived  from  its 
dryness  (ifegeb).  This  was  the  south  coun- 
try. As  the  traveller  advances  north  of  this 
tract,  there  is  an  improvement ;  but  perhaps  no 
country  equally  cultivated  is  more  monotonous, 
bare,  or  uninviting  in  its  aspect,  than  a  great 
part  of  the  highlands  of  Judah  and  Benjamin 
during  the  largest  portion  of  the  year.  The 
spring  covers  even  those  bald  vray  rocks  with 
verdure  and  color,  and  fills  the  ravines  with 
torrents  of  rushing  water ;  but  in  summer  and 
autumn  the  look  of  the  country  from  Hebron 
up  to  Bethel  is  very  dreary  and  desolate. 
Rounded  hills  of  moderate  height  fill  up  the 
view  on  every  side,  their  coarse  grav  stone  con- 
tinually discovering  itself  througn  the  thin 
coating  of  soil.  The  valleys  of  denudation 
which  divide  these  monotonous  hills  are  also 
planted  with  figs  or  olives,  but  oftener  culti- 
vated with  com  or  dourra,  the  long  reed-like 
staJks  of  which  remain  on  the  stony  ground  till 
the  next  seed-time,  and  give  a  singularly  dry 
and  slovenly  look  to  the  fields.  The  general 
absence  of  fences  in  the  valleys  does  not  render 
them  less  desolate  to  an  English  eye;  and 
where  a  fence  is  now  and  then  encountered,  it 
is  either  a  stone  wall  trodden  down  and  dilapi- 
dated, or  a  hedge  of  the  prickly-pear  cactus, 
gaunt,  irregular,  and  ugly,  without  being  pic- 
turesque. Even  the  gray  villages  —  always  on 
the  top  or  near  the  top  of  the  hills — do  but 
add  to  the  dreariness  of  the  scene  by  the  for- 
lorn look  which  their  flat  roofs  and  absence  of 
windows  present  to  a  European  eye,  and  by  the 
poverty  and  ruin  so  universal  among  them. 
At  Jerusalem  this  reaches  its  climax.  To  the 
west  and  north-west  of  the  highlands,  where 
the  sea-breezes  are  felt,  there  is  considerably 
more  ve^tation. 

1 1 .  Hitherto  we  have  spoken  of  the  central 
and  northern  portions  of  Judsa.  Its  eastern 
portion — a  tract  some  nine  or  ten  miles  in 
width  by  about  thirty-five  in  length — which 
intervenes  between  the  centre  and  the  abrupt 
descent  to  the  Dead  Sea,  is  far  more  wild  and 
desolate,  and  that  not  for  a  portion  of  the  year 
only,  but  throughout  it.  Ttiis  must  have  been 
always  what  it  is  now — an  uninhabited  des- 
'«!» because  uninhabitable.    12.  No  descriptive 


sketch  of  this  part  of  the  country  can  be  com 
plete  which  does  not  allude  to  the  cayems, 
characteristic  of  all  limestone  districts,  but  here 
existing  in  astonishing  numben.  Every  hfll 
and  ravine  is  |)ierced  with  them,  some  venr 
large  and  of  curious  formation — perhaps  part- 
ly natural,  partly  artificial  —  others  mere  grot- 
toes. Many  of  them  are  connected  with  most 
important  and  interesting  events  of  the  ancient 
history  of  the  country.  Especially  is  this  true 
of  the  district  now  under  consideration. 

13.  The  bareness  and  dryness  which  preyail 
more  or  less  in  Judaea  are  owing  partly  to  the 
absence  of  wood,  partly  to  its  proximity  to  the 
desert,  and  partly  to  a  scarcity  of  water,  arising 
from  its  distance  from  the  L)ebanon.  14.  But 
to  this  discouraging  aspect  there  are  happily 
some  important  exceptions.  The  Vallcj  of 
Urtas,  south  of  Bethlehem,  contains  springs 
which  in  abundance  and  excellence  riyaf  e^-en 
those  of  Nablus;  the  huge  "Pools  of  Solo- 
mon '*  are  enough  to  supply  a  district  for  many 
miles  round  them;  and  the  cultivation  now 
going  on  in  that  neighborhood  shows  what 
might  be  done  with  a  soil  which  requires  only 
irrigation  and  a  moderate  amount  of  labor  tp 
evoke  a  boundless  produce.  15.  It  is  obvious 
that  in  the  ancient  days  of  the  nation,  when 
Judah  and  Benjamin  possessed  the  teeming 
population  indicated  in  the  Bible,  the  condition 
and  aspect  of  the  country  must  have  been  tcit 
different.  Of  this  there  are  not  wanting  sure 
evidences.  There  is  no  country  in  which  the 
ruined  towns  bear  so  laroe  a  proportion  to 
those  still  existing.  Hardly  a  hill-top  of  the 
many  within  sight  that  is  not  covered  with  ves- 
ti^s  of  some  fortress  or  city.  But,  besides 
this,  forests  appear  to  have  stdiod  in  many  parts 
of  JudsBa  until  the  repeated  invasions  and 
sieges  caused  their  fall ;  and  all  this  vegetation 
must  have  re-acted  on  the  moisture  of  the  cli- 
mate, and,  by  preserving  the  water  in  many  a 
ravine  and  natural  reservoir  where  now  it  n 
rapidly  dried  by  the  fierce  sun  of  the  early  sum- 
mer, must  have  influenced  materially  tlie  look 
and  the  resources  of  the  country. 

16.  Advancing  northwards  from  Jndsca,  the 
country  becomes  gradually  more  open  and 
pleasant.  Plains  of  good  soil  occur  between 
the  hills,  at  first  small,  but  afterwards  compsra- 
tively  large.  The  hills  assume  here  a  more 
varied  aspect  than  in  the  sonrhcm  districts, 
springs  are  more  abundant  and  more  perma- 
nent, until  at  last,  when  the  district  or  JeM 
Nablus  is  reached  —  the  ancient  Mount  Ephrm- 
im — the  traveller  encounters  an  atmospben 
and  an  amount  of  vegetation  and  water,  wHkJi, 
if  not  so  transcendently  lovely  as  the  represen- 
tations of  enthusiastic  travellers  would  make  it, 
is  yet  greatly  superior  to  any  thing  he  has  met 
with  in  Judsea,  and  even  sufficient  to  recall 
much  of  the  scenery  of  the  West.  17.  Perhaps 
the  springs  are  the  only  objects  which  in  them- 
selves, and  apart  fh>m  their  associations,  remSlj 
strike  an  English  traveller  with  astonishment 
and  admiration.  Such  glorious  fountains  as 
those  of  Ain-jalud  or  the  Sos  eUMuheUta,  when 
a  great  body  of  the  dearest  water  weDs  silently 
but  swiftly  out  from  deep  blue  recesses  worn  in 
the  foot  of  a  low  clifT  of  limestone  roek,  and 
at  once  forms  a  considerable  stream,  are  ▼ery 
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nrdj  to  be  met  with  out  of  ineg^Iar,  rockj, 
mountainous  countries,  and,  being  such  unusual 
sif  hts,  can  hardl  j  be  looked  on  by  the  traveller 
witlM>nt  surprise  and  emotion.  But,  added  to 
this  their  natural  impressiveness,  there  is  the 
consideration  of  the  prominent  part  which  so 
manjr  of  these  springs  have  played  in  the  his- 
tory. 18.  The  valleys  which  lead  down  from 
the  upper  level  in  this  district  to  the  valley  of 
the  tiordan  are  less  precipitous,  because  the 
level  fit>m  which  they  start  in  their  descent  is 
lower,  while  that  of  the  Jordan  Valley  is  high- 
er ;  and  they  have  lost  that  savase  character 
which  distinguishes  the  naked  defts  of  the 
Wad^  Suweinii  and  ATefr,  of  the  Ain-iidv  or 
Zuuxirahf  and  have  become  wider  and  shal- 
lower. Fine  streams  run  through  many  of 
these  valleys.  The  mountains,  thouch  bare  of 
wood  and  but  partially  cultivated,  have  none 
of  that  arid,  worn  look  which  renders  those 
east  of  Hebron  so  repulsive.  19.  Hardly  less 
rich  is  the  extensive  region  which  lies  north- 
west of  the  city  of  N<d)ba,  between  it  and  Car- 
mel,  in  which  the  mountains  gradually  break 
down  into  the  Plain  of  Sharon.  20.  But  with 
all  its  richness,  and  all  its  advance  on  the  south- 
em  part  of  die  country,'  there  is  a  Strang 
dearth  of  natural  wood  about  this  central  dis- 
trict. Olive-troes  are  indeed  to  be  found  every- 
where, but  they  are  artificially  cultivated  for 
their  fruit,  and  the  olive  is  not  a  tree  which 
adds  to  die  look  of  a  landscape.  It  is  this 
which  makes  the  wooded  sides  of  Carmel  and 
the  park-like  scenery  of  the  adjacent  slopes  and 
plains  so  remarkable. 

21.  No  sooner,  however,  is  the  Plain  of  Es- 
draelon  passed,  than  a  considerable  improve- 
ment is  perceptible.  The  low  hills  which 
spread  down  from  the  mountains  of  Galilee, 
and  form  the  barrier  between  the  Plains  of 
Akka  and  Esdraelon,  are  covered  with  timber, 
of  moderate  size,  it  is  true,  but  of  thick,  vigor- 
ous growth,  and  pleasant  to  the  eye.  East- 
ward of  these  hills  rises  the  round  mass  of  Ta- 
bor, dark  with  iM  copses  of  oak,  and  set  off  by 
contrast  with  the  bare  slopes  of  Jebd  td-Duky 
(the  so-called  "Little  Hermon  ")  and  the  white 
hills  of  Nazareth.  North  of  Tabor  and  Naza- 
reth is  the  plain  of  d-Buttauf,  an  upland  tract 
hitherto  very  imperfectly  described,  but  appar- 
ently of  a  similar  nature  to  Esdraelon,  though 
much  more  elevated.  Beyond  this,  the  amount 
of  natural  growth  increases  at  every  step,  until, 
towards  the  north,  the  country  becomes  what 
even  in  the  West  would  be  considered  as  well 
timbered. 

22.  The  notices  of  this  romantic  district  in 
the  Bible  are  but  scanty ;  in  fact  till  the  date 
of  the  New  Testament,  when  it  had  acquired 
the  name  of  Galilee,  it  may  be  said,  for  all 

fmrposes  of  history,  to  be  hardly  mentioned, 
n  the  great  Roman  conquest,  or  rather  de- 
struction, of  Gdilee,  whicn  preceded  the  fall 
of  Jerusalem,  the  contest  penetrated  but  a  short 
distance  into  the  interior.  23.  From  the  pres- 
ent appearance  of  this  district,  we  may,  with 
some  allowances,  perhaps  gain  an  idea  of  what 
the  more  southern  portions  of  the  central  high- 
lands were  during  the  earlier  periods  in  the  his- 
tory. There  is  little  material  diflfbrence  in  the 
natural  conditions  of  the  two  regions.  It  seems 


fair  to  believe  that  the  hUls  of  Shechem,  Bethel, 
and  Hebron,  when  Abram  first  wandered  over 
them,  were  not  very  inferior  to  those  of  the 
Belad  Baharah  or  the   Bdad  el^Buttauf.    24. 
The  causes  of  the  present  bareness  of  the  face 
of  the  country  are  two,  which  indeed  can  hiurd- 
Iv  be  separated.    The  first  is  the  destruction  of 
the  timber  in  that  long  series  of  sie^  and  in- 
vasions which  began  with  the  invasion  of  Shi- 
shak  (B.C.  circa  970),  and  has  not  yet  come  to 
an  end.    The  second  is  the  decay  of  the  ter- 
races necessary  to  retain  the  soil  on  the  steep 
slopes  of  the  round  hills.    25.  Few  things  are 
a  more  constant  source   of  surprise  to  the 
stranger  in  the  Holy  Land  than  the  manner  in 
which  the  hill-tops  are,  throughout,  selected 
for  habitation.    A  town  in  a  valley  is  a  rare 
exception.    On  the  other  hand,  scarce  a  single 
eminence  of  the  multitude  always  in  sight  but 
is  crowned  with  its  citv  or  village,  inhabited  or 
in  ruins,  often  so  placed  as  if  not  accessibility  but 
inaccessibility  had  been  the  object  of  its  build- 
ers.   And  indeed  such  was  their  object.  These 
groups  of  naked  forlorn  structures,  piled  ir- 
regularly one  over  the  other  on  the  curve  of 
the  hill-top,  are  the  lineal  descendants,  if  indeed 
the^  do  not  sometimes  contain  the  actual  re- 
mains, of  the  "  fenced  cities,  great,  and  walled 
up  to  heaven,"  which  are  so  frequentiy  men- 
tioned in  the  records  of  the  Israelite  conquest. 
26.  These  hill-towns  were  not  what  gave  tlie 
Israelites  their  main  difficulty  in  the  occupation 
of  the  country.    Wherever  strength  or  arm 
and  fleetness  of  foot  availed,  there  those  hardy 
warriors,  fierce  as  \ions,  sudden  and  swift  as 
eagles,  sure-footed  a.id  fleet  as  the  wild  deer  on 
the  hills  (1  Chr.  xil.  8;  2  Sam.  i  23,  ii.  18), 
easily  conquered.    It  was  in  the  plains,  where 
the  horses  and  chariots  of  the  Canaan  ites  and 
Philistines  had  sjpace  to  manceuvre,  that  they 
failed  in  dislodging  the  aborigines.    Thus  in 
this  case  the  ordinary  conditions  of  conquest 
were  reversed  —  the  oonouerors  took  the  hills, 
the  conquered  kept  the  plains.    To  a  people  so 
exclusive  as  the  Jews,  tbere  must  have  been  a 
constant  satisfaction  in  the  elevation  and  In- 
accessibility of  their  highland  regions.    This  is 
evident  in  every  page  of  their  literature,  which 
is  tinged  throughout  with  a  highland  coloring. 
27.  But  the  hills  were  occupied  by  other  edi- 
fices besides  the  "fenced  cities."     The  tiny 
white  domes  which  stand  perched  here  and 
there  on  the  summits  of  the  eminences,  and 
mark  the  holy  ground  in  which  some  Mahom- 
etan saint  is  resting —  these  are  the  successors 
of  the  "  high  places  "  or  sanctuaries  so  con- 
stantly denounced  by  the  prophets,  and  which 
were  set  up  **  on  every  high  hill,  and  under 
every  green  tree  "  (Jer.  ii.  20 ;  Ez.  vi.  13).    28. 
From  the  mountainous  structure  of  the  Holy 
Land,  and  the  extraordinary  variations  in  the 
level  of  its  different  districts,  arises  a  further 
peculiarity  most  interesting  and  most  charac- 
teristic —  namely,  the  extensive  views  of  the 
country  which  can  be  obtained  from  various 
commanding  points.  The  number  of  panorwmas 
which  present  themselves  to  the  traveller  .in 
Palestine  is  truly  remarkable.    To  speak  of  tiie 
west  of  Jordan  only  —  for  east  of  it  all  is  at 
present  more  or  less  unknown  —  the  prospects 
from  the  height  of  Beni  naiin,  near  Hebron, 
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from  the  Moant  of  Olives,  from  Neby  Sam- 
wiJ,  from  Bethel,  from  Gerizim  or  Ebd,  from 
Jenin,  Carmel,  Tabor,  Safed,  the  Castle  of 
Banias,  the  Kubbel  en-NoMraboye  Damascus,  are 
known  to  many  travellers.  Their  peculiar 
charm  resides  in  their  wide  extent,  the  number 
of  spots  historically  remarkable  which  are  visi- 
ble at  once,  the  limpid  clearness  of  the  air, 
which  brings  the  most  distant  objects  compara- 
tively close,  and  the  consideration  that,  in  manj 
cases,  the  feet  must  be  standing  on  the  same 
ground,  and  the  eyes  resting  on  the  same  spots, 
which  have  been  stood  upon  and  gaxed  at  by  the 
most  famous  patriarchs,  prophets,  and  heroes  of 
all  the  successive  ages  in  tne  eventful  history 
of  the  country.  These  views  are  a  feature  in 
which  Palestine  is  perhaps  approached  by  no 
other  country,  certainl?  by  no  country  whose 
history  is  at  all  equal  in  importance  to  the 
world.  29.  A  few  words  must  lie  said  in  gen- 
eral description  of  the  maritime  lowland,  which 
intervenes  between  the  sea  and  the  highlands, 
and  of  which  detailed  accounts  will  be  found 
under  the  heads  of  its  g^at  divisions.  This 
region,  only  slightly  elevated  above  the  level 
of  the  Mediterranean,  extends  without  inter- 
ruption fn/m  el'ArUh,  south  of  Gaza,  to  Mount 
Carmel.  It  naturally  divides  itself  into  two 
portions,  each  of  about  half  its  length  : — the 
lower  one  the  wider,  the  upper  one  the  nar- 
rower. The  lower  half  is  the  Plain  of  the  Phi- 
Ustines  —  Philistia,  or,  as  the  Hebrews  called 
it,  the  Shefiiah  or  Lowland.  The  upper  haJf 
is  the  Sharon  or  Saron  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  the  "forest  country  "of  Josephus 
and  the  LXX.  Viewed  from  the  sea,  this  mari- 
time region  appears  as  a  lon^,  low  coast  of 
white  or  cream-colored  sand,  its  slight  undu- 
lations rising  occasionally  into  mounds  or  cJiffs, 
which  in  one  or  two  places,  such  as  Jaffa  and 
Urn  kfudSd,  almost  aspire  to  the  dignity  of 
headlands. 

30.  Such  is  its  appearance  from  without. 
But  from  within,  when  traversed,  or  overlooked 
from  some  point  on  those  blue  hills,  the  pros- 
pect is  very  difierent.  The  Philistine  Plain  is 
on  an  average  fifteen  or  sixteen  miles  in  width 
from  the  coast  to  the  first  beginning  of  the  belt 
of  hills,  which  forms  the  gndual  approach  to 
the  highland  of  the  mountains  of  Juoah.  The 
plain  is  in  many  parts  almost  a  dead  level,  in 
others  gently  undulating  in  long  waves ;  here 
and  there  low  mounds  or  hillocks,  each  crowned 
with  its  village,  and  more  rarely  still  a  hill 
overtopping  the  rest,  like  Tell  es-Sqfieh  or 
Ajlun,  the  seat  of  some  fortress  of  Jewish  or 
crusading  times.  The  larger  towns,  as  Gaza 
and  Ashdod,  which  stand  near  the  shore,  are 
surrounded  with  huge  groves  of  olive,  syca- 
more, and  palm,  as  in  the  days  of  King  David 
(I  Chr.  xxvii.  28).  The  whole  plain  appears 
to  eonsist  of  brown  loamy  soil,  light  but  rich, 
and  almost  without  a  stone.  It  is  to  this  ab- 
sence of  stone  that  the  disappearance  of  its 
ancient  towns  and  villages  is  to  be  traced.  It 
is  now,  as  it  was  when  the  Philistines  possessed 
it,  one  enormous  cornfield  :  an  ocean  of  wheat 
covers  the  wide  expanse  between  the  hills  and 
the  sand-dunes  or  the  seashore,  without  in- 
terruption of  any  kind  —  no  break  or  hedge, 
hardly  even  a  single  olive-tree.    Its  fertility 


is  marveDoiu ;  for  the  prodigkraa  crops  whidi 
it  raises  are  piodaoed,  and  probably  have  been 
produced  almost  year  by  year  for  the  last  40 
centuries,  without  any  of  the  appliances  which 
we  find  necessary  for  success. 

31.  The  Plain  of  Sharon  is  much  narrower 
than  Philistia.   It  is  about  ten  miles  wide  from 
the  sea  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  which  are 
here  of  a  more  abropt  character  than  those  of 
.  Philistia,  and  without  the  intermediate  hilly  n- 
I  gion  there  occurring.  At  the  same  time  it  is  more 
,  undulating  and  irregular  than  the  former,  and 
I  crossed  bv  streams  from  the  central  hills,  some 
of  them  of  considerable  size,  and  containing 
water  during  the  whole  year.    The  soil  is  ex- 
tremely rich,  vaiying  from  bright  red  to  deep 
black,  and  producing  enormous  crops  of  weeds 
or  grain,  as  the  case  may  be.    32.  The  tract 
of  white  sand  already  mentioned  as  forming 
the  shore  line  of  the  whole  coast  is  gradnallr 
encroaching  on  this  magnificent  region.  In  the 
south  it  has  buried  Askelon  ;  and  in  the  north. 
between  Csesarea  and  Jaffa,  the  dunes  are  said 
to  be  as  much  as  three  miles  wide  and  300  feet 
high.    It  is  probable  that  the  Jews  never  per- 
manently occupied  more  than  a  small  |iortk>n 
of  this  rich  and  fiivOred  region.    Its  principal 
towns  were,  it  is  true,  allotted  to  the  diflTerrnt 
tribes  (Josh.  xv.  45-47;  xvi.  3,  Gezer;  xvii. 
11,  Dor,  &c.) ;  but  this  was  in  anticipation  ci 
the  intended  conquest  (xiii.  3-6).    33.  In  tho 
Roman  times,  this  region  was  considered  the 
pride  of  the  country,  and  some  of  the  most  ini' 
portant  cities  of  the  province  stood  in  it  —  Ccsa- 
rea,  Antipatris,  Diospolis.      The  one  ancient 
port  of  the  Jews,  the  "  beautiful "  dty  of  Joppa, 
occupied  a  position  centra]  between  the  Shefe- 
lah  and  Sharon.    Roads  led  from  these  varions 
cities  to  each  other,  to  Jerusalem,  Neapolis, 
and  Sebaste  in  the  interior,  and  to  Ptolemais 
and  Gaza  on  the  north  and  south.    The  com- 
merce of  Damascus,  and,  beyond  Damascus, 
of  Persia  and  India,  passed  this  way  to  Egypt, 
Rome,  and  the  infant  colonies  of  the  west ;  and 
that  traffic  and  the  constant  movement  of  troops 
backwards  and  forwards  must  have  made  this 
plain  one  of  the  busiest  and  most  populons 
regions  of  Svria  at  the  time  of  Christ.    34. 
The  charactenstics  already  described  are  hardl? 
peculiar  to  Palestine,    uer  hilly  snrfiice  and 
general  height,  her  rocky  ground  and  thin  soil, 
her  torrent  beids  wide  and'  dry  for  the  greater 
part  of  die  year,  even  her  belt  of  maritime 
lowland  —  these  she  shares  with  other  lands, 
though  it  would  perhaps  be  difficult  to  find 
them  united  elsewhere.    But  there  is  one  fea- 
ture, as  yet  onlv  alluded  to,  in  which  she  stands 
alone.    This  featnre  is  the  Jordan — the  one 
river  of  the  country. 

35.  Properly  to  comprehend  this,  we  must 
cast  our  eyes  for  a  few  moments  north  and 
south,  outside  the  narrow  limits  of  the  Holv 
Land.  From  north  to  south — from  Antioch 
to  Akaba  at  the  tip  of  the  eastern  horn  of  the 
Red  Sea,  Syria  is  cleft  by  a  deep  and  nanow 
trench  running  paraUel  with  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  dividing,  as  if  b^  a  fosse 
or  ditch,  the  central  range  of  maritime  high- 
lands from  those  farther  east  At  two  points 
only  in  its  length  is  the  trench  interrupted,— 
by  the  range  of  Lebanon  and  Henson,  and  by 
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Che  high  groand  south  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Of 
the  three  compartments  thas  formed,  the  oorth- 
ern  is  the  Valley  of  the  Orontes ;  the  southern 
is  the  Wady  el-Arabah ;  while  the  central  one  is 
the  Valley  of  the  Jordan,  the  Arabah  of  the 
Hebrews,  the  Aulon  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Gh6r 
of  the  Arabs.  The  central  of  its  three  divis- 
ions is  the  only  one  with  which  we  have  at 
present  to  do.  I'he  river  is  elsewhere  described 
in  detail ;  but  it  and  the  valley  through  which 
it  rushes  down  its  extraordinary  descent  must 
be  here  brieflv  characterized.  36.  To  speak 
first  of  the  valley.  It  begins  with  the  river 
at  its  remotest  springs  of  Hasbeiya  on  tlie 
N.  W.  side  of  Hermon,  and  accompanies  it  to 
the  lower  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  a  length  of 
about  150  miles.  During  the  whole  of  this 
distance,  its  course  is  straight,  and  its  direction 
nearly  due  north  and  south.  The  springs  of 
Hasbeiya  are  1,700  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  the  northern  end  of  the 
Dead  Sea  is  1,317  feet  below  it,  so  that  lietween 
tliese  two  points  the  valley  falls  with  more  or 
less  regularity  through  a  neij|[ht  of  more  than 
3,000  feet.  But  though  the  river  disappears  at 
this  point,  the  vciika  still  continues  its  descent 
below  the  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea  till  it  reaches 
a  further  depth  of  1 ,308  feet.  So  that  the  bottom 
of  this  extraordinary  crevasse  is  actually  more 
ihxn  2,600  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ocean. 
37.  In  width  the  valley  varies.  In  its  upper 
and  shallower  ix)rtion,  as  between  Banias  and 
th.e  Lake  of  Htileh,  it  is  about  five  miles  across. 
Between  the  HQleh  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  as 
iar  as  we  have  any  information,  it  contracts, 
and  becomes  more  of  an  ordinary  ravine  or 
glen.  It  is  in  its  third  and  lower  portion  that 
the  valley  assumes  its  more  definite  and  regular 
character.  During  the  greater  part  of  this 
portion,  it  is  about  seven  miles  wide  from  the 
one  wall  to  the  other.  The  eastern  mountains 
preserve  their  straight  line  of  direction,  and 
their  massive  horizontal  wall-like  aspect,  during 
almost  the  whole  distance.  The  western  moun- 
tains are  more  irregular  in  height,  their  slopes 
less  vertical.  North  of  Jericho  they  recede  in 
a  kind  of  wide  amphitheatre ;  and  the  valley 
becomes  twelve  miles  broad,  a  breadth  which  it 
thenceforward  retains  to  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  Dead  Sea.  38.  Buried  as  it  is  between 
such  lofty  ranges,  and  shielded  from  every 
breeze,  the  climate  of  the  Jordan  Valley  is  ex- 
tremely hot  and  relaxing.  Its  enervating  in- 
fluence is  shown  by  the  inhabitants  of  Jencho. 
Whether  there  was  any  preat  amount  of  culti- 
Tation  and  habitation  m  this  region  in  the 
times  of  the  Israelites,  the  Bible  does  not  say ; 
but  in  post-biblical  times,  there  is  no  doubt  on 
the  point.  The  palms  of  Jericho  and  of  Ahila 
(opposite  Jericho  on  the  other  side  of  the  river), 
and  the  extensive  balsam  and  rose  gardens  of 
the  former  place,  are  spoken  of  by  Josephus, 
who  calls  the  whole  district  a  "  divine  spot." 

39.  All  the  irrigation  necessary  for  the 
towns,  or  for  the  cultivation  which  formerly 
existed,  oi  still  exists,  in  the  G/idr,  is  obtained 
from  the  torrents  and  springs  of  the  western 
mountains.  For  all  purposes  to  which  a  river 
is  ordinarily  applieci,  tne  Jonlan  is  useless. 
Alike  useless  for  irrigation  and  navigation,  it  is 
in  fact,  what  iu  Arabic  name  signifies,  nothing 


but  a  "  great  watering-place."  40.  But  though 
the  Jordan  is  so  unlike  a  river  in  the  Western 
sense  of  the  term,  it  is  far  less  so  than  the  other 
streams  of  the  Holy  Land.  It  is  at  least  pe- 
rennial, while,  with  few  exceptions,  they  are 
mere  winter  torrents,  rushing  and  foaming 
during  the  continuance  of  the  rain,  and  quickly 
drying  up  after  the  commencement  of  sumiuef. 
For  fully  half  the  year,  these  "  rivers "  or 
"  brooks,"  are  often  mere  dry  lanes  of  hot 
white  or  gray  stones.  41 .  How  far  the  Valley 
of  the  Jordan  was  employed  by  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  the  Holy  Land  as  a  medium 
of  communication  between  the  northern  and 
southern  parts  of  the  country  we  can  only  con- 
jecture. The  ancient  notices  of  this  route  are 
very  scanty.  (1.)  From  2  Chr.  xxviii.  15,  we 
find  that  the  captives  taken  from  Judah  by  the 
army  of  the  northern  kingdom  were  sent  back 
from  Samaria  to  Jerusalem  by  way  of  Jericho. 
It  would  seem,  however,  to  have  been  the 
usual  road  from  the  north  to  J^.^.salem  (comp. 
Luke  xvii.  11  with  xix.  1).  |2.)  Pompey 
brought  his  army  and  siege-train  from  Damas- 
cus to  Jerusalem  (b.g.  40),  past  Scythopolis 
and  Pella,  to  Jericho.  (3.)  Vespasian  marched 
from  Emmans,  on  the  edge  of  the  Plain  of 
Sharon,  not  far  east  of  liamlehf  past  Neapolis 
{NaUug)t  down  to  Koreas,  and  thence  to  Jeri- 
cho. (4.)  Antoninus  Martyr  (cir.  a.d.  600) 
and  possibly  Willibald  (a.d.  722)  followed  this 
route  to  Jerusalem.  (5.)  Baldwin  I.  is  said  to 
have  Journeyed  fVom  Jericho  to  Tiberias  with  a 
caravan  of  pilgrims.  (6.)  In  our  own  times, 
the  whole  len^h  of  the  valley  has  been  trav- 
ersed by  De  Bertoij,  and  by  Dr.  Anderson, 
but  apparently  by  few  if  any  other  travellers. 
42.  Monotonous'  and  uninviting  as  much  of 
the  Holy  Land  will  appear  from  the  above  de- 
Bcriptioi  to  English  readers,  accustomed  to  the 
constant  verdure,  the  succession  of  flowers, 
lasting  almost  throughout  the  year,  the  ample 
streams  and  the  varied  suiface  of  our  own 
country,  wo  must  remember  that  its  aupect  to 
the  Israelites  after  that  weary  march  of  forty 
years  through  the  desert,  and  even  by  the  side 
of  the  brightest  recollections  of  Egypt  (hat  they 
could  conjure  up,  must  have  been  very  dif- 
ferent. They  entered  the  country  at  the  time 
of  the  Passover,  when  it  was  arrayed  in  the 
full  glory  and  freshness  of  its  brief  springtide, 
before  the  scorching  sun  of  summer  baa  had 
time  to  wither  its  flowers  and  imbrown  its 
verdure.  Taking  all  these  circuMStances  into 
account,  and  allowing  for  the  bold  metaphors 
of  Oriental  speech,  it  is  impossibre  not  to  feel 
that  those  wavwom  travellers  could  have  chosen 
no  fitter  words  to  express  what  their  new  coun- 
try was  to  them  than  those  which  they  so  often 
employ  in  the  accounts  of  the  conquest —  "  a 
land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  the  glory  of 
all  lands."  43.  Again,  the  variations  of  the 
seasons  may  appear  to  us  slight,  and  the  atmo!«- 
phere  dry  and  hot ;  but  after  the  monotonous 
climate  of  Egypt,  the  *'  rain  of  heaven  "  must 
have  been  a  most  grateful  novelty  in  its  two 
seasons,  the  former  and  the  latter  —  the  occa- 
sional snow  and  ice  of  the  winters  of  Palestine, 
and  the  burst  of  returning  spring,  must  have 
had  double  the  efiect  which  they  would  produce 
on  those  accustomed  to  snch  changes. 
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44.  The  contrast  with  Egypt  would  tdl  also 
hi  another  waj.  In  pUce  of  the  huge  ever- 
flowing  river  whose  onl^  variation  was  from 
low  to  high,  and  fiom  high  to  low  again,  thej 
were  to  find  themselves  in  a  land  of  constant 
and  considerable  undulation,  where  the  water, 
either  of  gushing  spring,  or  deep  well,  or  flow- 
in;;  stream,  could  be  procnrea  at  the  most 
varied  elevations,  requiring  only  to  be  judi- 
ciously husband«Ml  and  skilfully  conducted  to 
find  its  own  wav  through  Held  or  garden.  45. 
It  will  be  seen  that,  beneath  the  apparent  mo- 
notony, there  is  a  variety  in  the  Holy  Land 
really  remarkable.  There  is  the  variety  due  to 
the  (lifference  of  level  between  the  different 
parts  of  the  country.  There  is  the  variety  of 
climate  and  of  natural  appearances,  partly 
from  the  proximity  of  the  snow-capped  Her- 
mon  and  Lebanon  on  the  north,  and  of  the 
torrid  desert  on  the  south.  There  is  also 
the  variety  which  is  inevitably  produced  by  the 
presence  of  the  sea —  **  the  eternal  freshness  and 
liveliness  of  ocean."  46.  Each  of  these  is  con- 
tinually reflected  in  the  Hebrew  literature. 
The  contrast  between  the  highlands  and  low- 
lands is  more  than  implied  in  the  habitual 
forms  of  expression,  "^ing  up"  to  Judah, 
Jerusalem,  Hebron ;  "  going  (hum  **  to  Jericho, 
Capernaum,  Lvdda,  Csesarea,  Gaza,  and  Egypt. 
More  than  this,  the  difference  is  marked  un- 
mistakablv  in  the  topographical  terms  which 
so  abound  in,  and  are  so  peculiar  to,  this  litera- 
ture. "  The  mountain  of  Judah,"  "  the  moun- 
tain of  Israel,"  "  the  mountain  of  Naphtali," 
arc  the  names  by  which  the  three  great  divis- 
ions of  the  higKlands  are  designate.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  great  lowland  districts  have 
each  their  peculiar  name.  47.  The  differences 
in  climate  are  no  less  often  mentioned.  The 
Psalmists,  Prophets,  and  historical  Books,  are 
full  of  allusions  to  the  fierce  heat  of  the  mid- 
day sun  and  the  dryness  of  summer,  no  less 
than  to  the  various  accompaniments  of  winter. 
Even  the  sharp  alternations  between  the  heat 
of  the  davs  and  the  coldness  of  the  nights, 
which  stnke  eveiy  traveller  in  Palestine,  are 
mentioned.  48.  In  the  preceding  description, 
allusion  has  been  made  to  ioanv  of  the  charac- 
teristic features  of  the  Holy  Land.  But  it  is 
impossible  to  close  this  account  without  men- 
tioning a  defect  which  is  even  more  character- 
istic—  its  lack  of  monuments  and  personal 
relics  of  the  nation  who  possessed  it  for  so 
many  centuries,  and  gave  it  its  claim  to  our 
veneration  and  affection.  When  compared 
with  other  nations  of  equal  antiquity  —  Egypt, 
Greece,  Assyria — the  contrast  is  tnily  remark- 
able. In  Egypt  and  Greece,  and  also  in  Assy- 
ria, as  far  as  our  knowlcdsre  at  present  extends, 
we  find  a  series  of  buildings,  reaching  down 
from  the  most  remote  and  mysterious  antiquity, 
a  chain  of  which  hardly  a  link  is  wanting,  aiid 
which  records  the  pro^rress  of  the  people  in 
civilisation,  art,  and  reli^'on,  as  certainly  as 
the  build  iniars  of  the  m^iseval  architects  do 
that  of  the  various  nations  of  modem  Europe. 
But  in  Palestine  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
there  does  not  exist  a  single  edifice,  or  part  of 
an  edifice,  of  which  we  can  be  sure  that  it  is 
of  a  date  anterior  to  the  Christian  era.  And 
M  with  the  buildings,  so  with  other  memorials. 


With  one  exception,  the  museums  of  Europt 
do  not  possess  a  single  piece  of  pottery  ot 
metal  work,  a  single  weapon  or  household 
utensil,  an  ornament  or  a  piece  of  armor,  of 
Israelite  make,  which  can  give  us  the  least  con- 
ception of  the  manners  or  outward  appliances 
of  the  nation  before  the  date  of  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  hy  Titus.  The  coins  form  the 
single  exception.  The  buildings  already  men- 
tioned as  being  Jewish  in  chancter,  though 
carried  out  wiw  foreign  details,  are  the  follow- 
ing:— The  tombs  of  the  Kings  and  of  the 
Judges;  the  huildings  known  as  the  tombs  of 
Absalom,  Zechariah,  St.  James,  and  Jehosha- 
phat;  the  monolith  at  Siloam ;  the  rained 
svnagognes  at  Meiron  and  Kefir  Birim.  Bat 
there  are  two  edifices  which  seem  to  bear  a 
character  of  their  own,  and  do  not  so  clearly 
betray  the  style  of  the  West,  llieae  are,  the 
enclosure  round  the  sacred  cave  at  Hebroa; 
and  portions  of  the  westera,  southern,  and 
eastern  walls  of  the  Haram  at  Jerusalem,  with 
the  vaulted  passage  below  the  AJckl}  M.  Re* 
nan  has  named  two  circumstances  which  must 
have  had  a  great  eflfect  in  suppressing  art  or 
architecture  amount  the  ancient  Israelites; 
while  their  very  existence  proves  that  the  peo- 

file  had  no  genius  in  that  direction.  These  are 
1)  the  prohibition  of  sculptured  representa- 
tions of  living  creatures,  ana  (2)  the  command 
not  to  build  a  temple  anywhere  but  at  Jerusa- 
lem. 

The  Gbologt.  —  Of  the  geological  struc- 
ture of  Palestine,  it  has  been  said  with  truth 
that  our  information  is  but  imperfect  and 
indistinct,  and  that  much  time  must  dapse, 
and  many  a  cherished  hypothesis  be  sacrificed, 
before  a  satisfactory  explanation  can  be  arrived 
at  of  its  more  remarkaole  phenomena.  1.  The 
main  sources  of  our  knowledge  are  (1)  the 
observations  contained  in  the  Travels  of  Rus- 
segger,  an  Austrian  geologist  and  mining  en- 
gineer who  visited  this  amongst  other  countries 
of  the  East  in  1836-8 ;  (2)  the  Report  of  H. 
J.  Anderson,  M.  D.,  an  American  geologist, 
who  accompanied  Captain  Lynch  in  his  explo- 
ration of  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea ;  and 
(3)  the  Diary  of  Mr.  H.  Poole,  who  visited 
Palestine  on  a  mission  for  the  British  govern* 
mcnt  in  1 836.  None  of  these  contain  any  thing 
approaching  a  complete  investigation,  enher  as 
to  extent  or  to  detau  of  observations.  2.  From 
the  reports  of  these  observers,  it  appears  that 
the  Holy  Land  is  a  much-disturbed  mountain- 
ous tract  of  limestone  of  the  secondary  period 
(Jurassic  and  cretaceous) ;  the  southcra  offshoot 
of  the  chain  of  Lebanon ;  elevated  considerably 
above  the  sea  level ;  with  partial  interruptions 
fipom  tertiary  and  basaltic  deposits.  It  is  part 
of  a  vast  mass  of  limestone,  stretching  in  every 
direction,  except  west,  fiir  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  Holy  Land.  The  whole  of  Syria  is  defi 
from  north  to  south  by  a  straight  crevasse  of 
moderate  width,  but  extending  in  the  southern 
portion  of  its  centre  division  to  a  truly  remaik- 

1  Some  of  the  sabstnictions  of  the  Temple  oa 
Mount  Moriah  yet  remain,  which  are  believed  to 
date  back  before  the  time  of  Christ.  The  ralas  of 
an  arch  of  the  bridge  bnlK  by  Solomon,  between 
the  Temple  and  Mount  Zion,  nave  been  Identifled 
by  Dr.  BoUnaon  and  others.  •  £d. 
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«ble  depth  (2,625  ft )  below  the  sea  lerel  This 
crevasse,  which  contains  the  principal  water- 
course of  the  country,  is  also  the  most  excep- 
tional featare  of  its  geology.  It  may  have 
b^n  volcanic  in  its  origin ;  the  result  of  an 
upheaval  from  beneath,  which  has  tilted  the 
limestone  back  on  each  side,  leaving  this  huge 
split  in  the  strata;  the  volcanic  force  having 
stopped  short  at  that  point  in  the  o|)eration, 
witnout  intruding  any  volcanic  rocks  into  the 
fissure.  Or  it  mav  have  been  excavated  by  the 
gradual  action  of  the  ocean  during  the  im- 
mense periods  of  geological  operation.  The 
latter  appears  to  be  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Ander- 
son ;  but  further  examination  is  necessary  be- 
fore a  positive  opinion  can  be  pronounced. 

3.  The  limestone  consists  of  two  strata,  or 
rather  groups  of  strata.  The  upper  one,  which 
-usually  meets  the  eye,  over  the  whole  country 
from  Hebron  to  Hermon,  is  a  tolerably  solid 
atone,  varying  in  color  from  white  to  reddish 
brown,  with  very  few  fossils,  inclining  to  crys- 
'tolline  structure,  and  abounding  in  caverns,  its 
genera]  surface  has  been  formed  into  gently 
rounded  hills,  separated  by  narrow  valleys  of 
4enudarion  occasionally  spreading  into  small 
plains.  4.  This  limestone  is  often  found  crowned 
with  chalk,  rich  in  flints,  the  remains  of  a  de- 
posit which  probably  once  covered  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  country.  (.  Near  Jeru^em  the 
mass  of  the  ordinarv  limestone  is  often  mingled 
with  large  bodies  of  dolomite  (magnesian  lime- 
atone).  It  is  not  stratified.  6.  The  lower 
stratum  is  in  two  divisions  or  series  of  beds  — 
the  upper,  dusk^  in  color,  contorted  and  cavern- 
ous like  that  just  described,  but  more  ferru- 
ginous—  the  lower  one  dark  gray,  compact 
and  solid,  and  characterized  by  abundant  fossils 
of  cidarUf  an  extinct  echinus,  the  spines  of 
which  are  the  well-known  "olives"  or  the  con- 
vents. The  lower  formation  differs  entirely  in 
character  fh>m  the  upper.  Instead  of  smooth, 
•commonplace,  swellin?  outlines,  every  thing 
here  Is  rugged,  pointed,  and  abrupt.  7.  After 
the  limestone  had  received  the  general  form 
-which  its  surface  still  retains,  but  at  a  time  far 
anterior  to  any  historic  puriod,  it  was  pierced 
and  broken  by  large  eruptions  of  lava  pushed 
up  from  beneath,  which  has  broken  up  and 
•overflowed  the  stratified  beds,  and  now  appears, 
in  the  form  of  basalt  or  trap. 

8.  On  the  west  of  Jordan  these  volcanic  rocks 
have  been  hitherto  found  only  north  of  the 
mountains  of  Samaria.  Thev  are  first  encoun- 
tered on  the  south-western  side  of  the  Plain  of 
Esdraelon.  There  seem  to  have  been  two  cen- 
tres of  eruption  :  one,  and  that  the  most  ancient, 
at  or  about  the  Kum  Hattin  (the  traditional 
Mount  of  Beatitudes),  whence  the  stream  flowed 
over  the  declivities  of  the  limestone  towards 
the  lake.  The  other  —  the  more  recent —  was 
more  to  the  north,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Safed. 
9.  The  volcanic  action  which  in  prehistoric 
times  projected  this  basalt  has  left  its  later 
traces  m  the  ancient  records  of  the  countrv, 
and  is  even  still  active  in  the  form  of  earth- 
ouakes.  The  rocks  between  Jerusalem  and 
Jericho  show  many  an  evidence  of  these  con- 
vulsions. Two  earthquakes  only  are  recorded 
as  having  affected  Jerusalem  itself — that  in 
die  reign  of  Usziah,  and  that  at  the  time  of  the 
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crucifixion,  when  "the  rocks  were  rent  and 
the  rock^  tombs  torn  open"  (Matt,  xxvii.  51). 
10.  But  in  addition  to  earthquakes,  the  hot  salt 
and  fetid  springs  which  are  found  at  Tiberias, 
Callirhoe,  and  other  spots  alon^  the  Valley  of 
the  Jordan,  and  round  the  basms  of  its  lakes, 
and  the  rock-salt,  nitre,  and  sulphur  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  are  all  evidences  of  volcanic  or  plutonic 
action.  11.  In  the  Jordan  Valley,  the  basalt  is 
frequently  encountered.  Here,  as  before,  it  is 
deposited  on  the  limestone,  which  forms  tl\e 
substratum  of  the  whole  country.  On  the  west- 
em  side  of  the  Lower  Jordan  and  Dead  Sea,  no 
volcanic  formations  have  been  found.  12.  It 
is  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan  that  the  most  ex- 
tensive and  remarkable  developments  of  igneous 
rocks  are  found.  Over  a  large  portion  of  tlie 
surface  from  Damascus  to  the  latitude  of  the 
south  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  even  beyond  that, 
they  occur  in  the  greatest  abundance  all  over 
the  surfiice.  The  limestone,  however,  still  un- 
derlies the  whole.  13.  The  tertiary  and  allu- 
vial beds  remain  to  be  noticed.  These  are 
chiefly  remarkable  in  the  neighborhood  of  die 
Jordan,  as  forming  the  floor  of  the  valley, 
and  as  existing  along  the  conise,  and  accumu- 
lated at  the  mouths,  of  the  torrents  which 
deliver  their  tributarf  streams  into  the  river, 
and  into  the  still  dee|>er  caldron  of  the  Dead 
Sea. 

14.  The  flooi-  »f  the  Joroan  Vallev  is  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Anderson  as  exhibiting  through- 
out more  or  less  distinctly  the  traces  of  two 
independent  terraces.  The  upper  one  is  much 
the  broader  of  the  two.  It  extends  back  to  the 
face  of  the  limestone  mountains  which  form  the 
walls  of  the  valley  on  the  east  and  west.  Below 
this,  varying  in  depth  from  50  to  150  (bet,  is 
the  second  terrace,  which  reaches  to  the  channel 
of  the  Jordan,  and,  in  Dr.  Anderson's  opinion, 
has  been  excavated  by  the  river  itself  before  it 
had  shrunk  to  its  present  limits,  whe^  it  illled 
the  whole  space  between  the  eastern  and  western 
faces  of  the  upper  terrace.  The  inner  side  of 
both  upper  ana  lower  terraces  is  furrowed  out 
into  conical  knolls  by  the  torrents  of  the  rains 
descending  to  the  lower  level.  All  along  the 
channel  of  the  river  are  found  mounds  and  low 
cliffe  of  conglomerates,  and  breccias  of  varioua 
ages,  and  more  various  composition.  15. 
Iu)und  the  margin  of  the  Dead  Sea,  the  tertiary 
beds  assume  lai^r  and  more  important  propor< 
tions  than  by  the  course  of  tne  river.  The 
marls,  gypsites,  and  conglomerates  continue 
along  the  case  of  the  western  cliff  as  far  as  the 
Wady  Sebbeh,  where  they  attain  their  greatest 
development  South  of  this  they  form  a  sterile 
waste  of  brilliant  white  marl  and  bitter  salt 
flakes  ploughed  by  the  rain-torrents  from  the 
heights  into  pinnacles  and  obelisks.  At  the 
south-eastern  comer  of  the  sea,  sandstones  begin 
to  display  themselves  in  great  profusion,  and 
extena  northward  bevond  Wadv  Zurka  Ma'in. 
16.  The  rich  alluvial  soil  of  the  wide  plains 
which  form  the  maritime  portion  of  the  Holy 
Land,  and  also  that  of  Esdraelon,  Genessareth, 
and  other  similar  plains,  will  complete  our 
sketch  of  the  geology.  The  former  of  these 
districts  is  a  region  of  from  eight  to  twelve  miles 
in  width,  intervening  between  the  central  high- 
lands and  the  sea.    It  is  formed  of  washings 
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from  those  h^hUuids»  brought  down  bj  the 
beavj  rains  which  fidl  in  the  winter  months. 
The  soil  is  a  light  loamjr  sand,  nd  in  some 
phices,  and  deep  black  in  others.  17.  The 
Plain  of  Genessareth  is  under  similar  condi- ' 
tioiis,  except  that  its  outer  edge  is  boundc^d  bj 
the  lake  instead  of  the  ocean.  18.  The  Plain 
of  Esdraelon  lies  between  two  ranges  of  high- 
land, with  a  third  (the  hills  separating  it  from 
the  Plain  of  Akka)  at  its  north-west  end.  The 
soil  of  this  plain  is  also  volcanic,  though  not  so 
purely  so  as  that  of  Genessareth.  19.  Bitumen 
or  asphaltum,  called  by  the  Arabs  ei  hummar 
(the  **  slime  "  of  Gen.  xi.  3),  is  onlr  met  with  in 
the  Valley  of  Jordan.  At  Hasbciva,  the  most 
remote  of  the  sources  of  the  river,  it  is  obtained 
from  pits  or  wells  which  are  sunk  through  a 
mass  of  bituminous  earth  to  a  depth  of  about 
180  feet  It  is  also  found  in  smml  fragments 
on  the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  occasionally-, 
though  rarely,  very  large  masses  of  it  are  dis- 
covered floating  in  the  water.  20.  Sulphur  is 
found  on  the  W.  and  S.  and  S.  E.  portions  of 
the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Nitre  is  rare. 
Rock-salt  abounds  in  large  masses.  The  salt 
mound  of  Kaahm  Uadum  at  the  southern  end 
of  the  Dead  Sea  is  an  enormous  pile,  five  miles 
long  by  two  and  a  half  browi,  and  some 
hundred  feet  in  height. 

The  Botany.  —  The  botany  of  Syria  and 
Palestine  differs  but  little  from  that  of  Asia 
Minor,  which  is  one  of  the  most  rich  and  varied 
on  the  globe.  What  difierenccs  it  presents  are 
due  to  a  slight  admixture  of  Persian  forms  on 
the  eastern  frontier,  of  Arabian  and  Egyptian 
on  the  southern,  and  of  Arabian  and  Indian 
tropical  plants  in  the  low  torrid  depression  of 
the  Jordan  and  Dead  Sea.  On  the  other  hand, 
Palestine  forms  the  southern  and  eastern  limit 
of  the  Asia  Minor  flora,  and  contains  a  multi- 
tude of  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbs  that  advance 
no  farther  south  and  east.  Owing,  however, 
to  the  geographical  position  and  the  mountain- 
ous character  of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  the 
main  features  of  their  flora  are  essentially 
Mediterranean-European,  and  not  Asiatic.  As 
elsewhere  throughout  the  Mediterranean  regions, 
Syria  and  Palestine  were  evidently  once  thickly 
covered  with  forests,  which  on  the  lower  hills 
and  plains  have  been  cither  entirely  removed, 
or  else  reduced  to  the  condition  of  brushwood 
and  copse;  but  which  still  abound  on  the 
mountains,  and  along  certain  parts  of  the  sea- 
coast.  The  flora  of  Syria,  so  far  as  it  is  known, 
may  be  roughly  classed  under  three  principal 
botanical  regions,  corresponding  with  tne  phys- 
ical characters  of  the  country.  These  are  (1), 
the  western  or  sea-board  half  of  Syria  and 
Palestine,  including  the  lower  Valleys  of  the 
Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon,  the  Plain  of  Ccele- 
Syria,  Galilee,  Samaria,  and  Judaea.  (2)  The 
desert  or  eastern  half,  which  includes  the  east 
flanks  of  the  Anti- Lebanon,  the  Plain  of  Da- 
mascus, the  Jordan  and  Dead  Sea  Valley.  (3) 
The  middle  and  upper  mountain  regions  of 
Mount  Casius,  and  of  Lebanon  above  3,400 
f(H!t,  and  of  the  Anti-Lebanon  above  4,000  feet. 
These  botanical  regions  present  no  definite 
boundary  line. 

I.  Wntem  Sifria  and  Pcdettine,  —  The  flora 
throughout  this  district  is  made  up  of  sach  a 


mnltitode  of  difiSsrent  families  and  genera  of 
plants,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  characterize  it  bj 
the  mentioa  of  a  few.  Amongst  trees,  oaks 
are  bj  far  the  most  prevalent,  and  are  the  only 
ones  that  form  continuous  woods,  except  the 
Pinut  mariiima  and  P.  IlalepmsiM  (Aleppo 
Pine).  The  most  prevalent  oax  is  the  (^tm* 
fmeudiycoociferQ.  It  is  called  hoUy  by  many 
travellers,  and  Quercus  ilex  by  others,  both  very 
different  trees,  (i.  yseudo-cocdfira  is  perhajv 
the  conunonest  plant  in  all  Syria  and  Palestine, 
covering  as  a  low  dense  bush  many  square 
miles  of  hilly  country  even-where,  but'rarely  or 
never  growing  in  the  plains.  It  seldom  be- 
comes a  laigc  tree,  except  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Lebanon,  or  where,  as  in  the  case  of  the  famous 
oak  of  Mamre,  it  is  allowed  to  attain  its  full 
size.  The  only  other  oaks  that  are  common 
are  the  Q.  infcetoria  (a  gall  oak),  and  Q.  A2gi' 
lopt.  The  Q.  infadoria  is  a  small  deciduous- 
leaved  tree,  found  here  and  there  in  Galilee, 
Samaria,  and  on  the  Lebanon.  Q.  ^gikpt 
again  is  the  Valonia  oak ;  a  low,  very  stont- 
trunked,  sturdy  tree,  common  in  Galilee,  and 
especially  on  Tabor  and  Carmel.  This,  Dr. 
Hooker  is  inclined  to  believe,  is  the  oak  of 
Bashan.  The  trees  of  the  genus  Pialaeia  nnk 
next  in  abundance  to  the  oak,  and  of  these  there 
are  three  species  in  Syria,  two  wild  and  most 
abundant,  but  the  third,  P,  vera,  which  yields 
the  well-known  pistachio-nut,  vei^  rare.  *  The 
carob  or  locust-tree,  Ceratonia  Miliqua^  ranks 
perhi^  next  in  abundance  to  the  foregoing 
trees.  The  Oriental  plane  is  far  from  uncom- 
mon ;  and,  though  generally  cultivated,  it  is  to 
all  appearance  wild  in  the  valleys  of  the  Leba- 
non and  Anti-Lebanon.  The  sycamore-fig  is 
common  in  the  neighboriiood  of  towns,  and 
attains  a  laige  size :  its  wood  is  much  used, 
especially  in  Egypt,  where  the  mummy-cases 
were  formerly  maue  of  it  Poplars,  especially 
the  aspen  and  white  poplar,  are  extremely  com- 
mon by  streams.  The  walnut  is  more  common 
in  Syria  than  in  Palestine. 

Of  large  native  shrubs  or  small  trees  almost 
universally  spread  over  the  district  are  AHmtus 
Andrachnet  wnich  is  common  in  the  hilly  coun- 
try from  Hebron  northward ;  CraUrguM  Aronia, 
which  grows  equally  in  dry  rocky  exposures, 
as  on  the  Mount  of  blives,  and  in  cool  moun- 
tain valleys.  Cypresses  are  common  about  vil- 
lages. Zmmkus  tpina-Chritti,  Christ's-thom  — 
often  called  jujube  —  the  Nuhk  of  the  Arabs, 
is  most  common  on  dry  open  plains,  as  that  of 
Jericho.  Paliunts  acu&atus,  also  called  Christ's- 
thom,  resembles  it  a  good  deal,  but  is  much 
less  common  :  it  abounds  in  the  Anti-Lebanon. 
Sttfrax  officinalis,  which  used  to  yield  the  fa- 
mous storax,  abounds  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try where  hilly.  TamariA  is  common,  but  sel- 
dom attains  a  largo  size.  Oleander  claims  a 
separate  notice,  from  its  great  beaut)*  and  abun- 
dance ;  lining  the  banks  of  the  streams  and 
lakes  in  gravelly  places,  and  bearing  a  profusion 
o*f  blossoms.  Other  still  smaller  but  familiar 
shrubs  are  PAy/Zyrtea,  Rhetmntu  akUentM,  and 
others  of  that  (renus.  Wuia  Coricaia,  severs]  ]»- 
gnmmovis  ehTwhs^nsAnagyrisJhitida,  CabfLOtome 
and  Genista ;  Cotoneaster,  the  common  bramble, 
dog-rose,  and  hawthorn,  Elceoffnus,  wild  olive, 
Ljfcium  EuropoBumj  Vitex  agmu-oathiM,  sweet 
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bay  {LawruB  nobilia).  Ephedra,  ClemattB,  gam- 
cistus,  and  the  caper-plant. 

Of  planted  trees  and  large  shrubs,  the  iirst 
in  impurtance  is  the  vine,  which  is  most  abun- 
dantly cultirated  all  over  the  country,  and 
produces,  as  in  the  time  of  the  Canaanites, 
enormous  bunchss  of  grapes.  This  is  espe- 
cially the  case  in  the  southern  districts ;  those 
of  Eshool  being  still  particularly  fkmous. 
Next  to  the  vine,  or  even  in  some  respects 
its  superior  in  importance,  ranks  the  olive, 
which  nowhere  gprows  in  greater  luxuriance 
and  abundance  than  in  Puestine,  where  the 
olive -orchar^is  form  a  prominent  feature 
throughout  the  landscape,  and  have  done  so 
from  time  immemorial.  It  is  perhaps  most 
skilfully  and  carefully  cultivated  m  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Hebron.  The  fig  forms  another 
most  important  crop  in  Syria  and  Palestine, 
and  one  which  is  apparently  greatly  increasing 
in  extent.  The  early  fio^s,  which  ripen  about 
June,  are  reckoned  especially  good.  The  sum- 
mer figs  again  ripen  in  August,  and  a  third 
crop  appears  still  later,  when  the  leaves  are 
shed;  these  are  occasionally  gathered  as  late 
as  January.  The  quince,  apple,  almond,  wal- 
nut, peach,  and  apricot,  are  aU  most  abundant 
field  or  orchard  crops.  The  pomegranate  grows 
everywhere  as  a  bush;  but,  like  the  orange, 
EluBctgnuSy  and  other  less  common  plants,  is 
more  often  seen  in  gardens  than  in  fields.  The 
banana  is  only  found  near  the  Mediterranean. 
Dates  are  not  frequent :  thev  are  most  common 
at  Caiffa  and  Jafia,  where  the  fruit  ripens.  Of 
the  well-known  palm-grove  of  Jericho,  no  tree 
is  standing.  Tne  OptaUia,  or  prickly  pear,  is 
most  abundant  throughout  Syria.  It  is  in 
general  use  for  hedging,  and  its  well-known 
fruit  is  extensively  eaten  by  all  classes.  Of 
dye-stuffs,  the  Carthamus  (samower)  and  indigo 
are  both  cultivated;  and  of  textiles,  flax,  hemp, 
and  cotton.  The  carob,  or  St.  John's-bread 
( Ceraioma  ailiqua),  has  already  been  mentioned 
amongst  the  conspicuous  trees.  The  cistus  or 
rock-rose  is  the  shrub  from  which  gum-lab- 
danum  was  collected  in  the  Islands  of  Candia 
and  Cyprus. 

With  regard  to  the  rich  and  varied  herba- 
ceous v^tation  of  West  Syria  and  Palestine,  it 
Is  difficult  to  afford  any  idea  of  its  nature  to  the 
English  non-botanical  reader.  The  plants  con- 
tained in  this  botanical  region  probably  num- 
ber not  less  than  2,000  or  2,500,  of  which  per- 
haps 500  are  British  wild  flowers.  The  most 
abundant  natural  families  of  plants  in  West 
Syria  and  Palestine  are — (1)  Leffuminosoi,  {2) 
dompositcB,  (3)  LabiatcBt  (4)  Crucifera;  afler 
which  come  (5)  Urnhdiifera,  (6)  CaryophyUece, 
(7)  BoroffinecBf  (8)  Scropkulannece,  (9)  Urami- 
necB,  and  (10)  LdUaceoB.  —  (1.)  Leguminoaas 
abound  in  all  situations,  especially  the  j^nera 
Trifolium,  Trigonelia,  Mediaigo^  LotuSy  View.,  and 
OrobuM,  in  the  richer  soils,  and  Astragalus  in 
enormous  profusion  in  the  dryer  and  more  bar- 
ren districts.  Of  the  shrubby  LerptniinoscB  there 
are  a  few  species  of  Genista^  CytinUy  Onom'Sf 
Helama,  Anagyris^  Calycotome,  Voronilla,  and 
Acacia,  One  species,  the  Ceratoniay  is  arbore- 
ous.—  (2.)  ComposiUB, — No  family  of  plants 
more  strikes  the  observer  than  the  ComposiUB, 
from  the  vast  abundance  of  thistles  and  cen- 


tauries, and  other  spring  plants  of  the  same 
tribe,  which  swaim  alike  over  the  richest  plains 
and  most  stony  hills,  often  towering  high  above 
all  other  herbaceous  vegetation.  We  can  only 
mention  the  genera  Centawea^  Echinops,  Ono- 
pordutHf  Cirsium,  Cynara,  nnd  Cardaus,  as  being 
eminently  conspicuous  for  their  numbers  or 
size. 

(3.)  Labiatoi  form  a  prominent  feature  every- 
where, and  one  all  the  more  obtrusive  from  the 
fragrance  of  many  of  the  genera.  —  (4.)  Of 
Crucifercs  there  i.s  ifttle  to  remark.  Among  the 
most  noticeable  are  the  gigantic  mustard, 
which  does  not  differ  from  the  common  mus- 
tard, Sinapis  nigra,  save  in  si:ee,  and  the  Atms- 
tatica  hierochuivtica,  or  rose  of  Jericho.  —  (5.) 
UadteUifera  present  little  to  remark  on,  save  the 
abundance  of  fennels  and  Bupleurums.  The 
gray  and  spiny  Ergngium,  so  abundant  on  all 
the  arid  hills,  belongs  to  this  order.  —  (6.) 
CaryophgllecE  also  are^  not  a  very  conspicuous 
order,  thoujrh  so  numerous  that  the  abundance 
of  pinlcs.  Siiene  and  Saponaria,  is  a  marked 
feature  to  the  eye  of  the  botanist.  —  (7.)  The 
BoraginefE  are  for  the  most  part  annual  weeds. 

—  (8.)  Of  ScrophiJarinecB  the  principal  £i:encra 
arc  Scrophu/aria,  Veromoa,  Linaria,  and  Verbas- 
cum  (mulleins). —  (9.)  Grasse*:,  though  very 
numerous  in  species,  seldom  affoitl  a  sward  as 
in  moister  and  colder  regions.  —  (10.)  LUiacecB. 

—  The  variety  and  beauty  of  this  order  in 
Syria  is  perhaps  nowhere  exceeded,  and  espe- 
cially of  tne  bulb-bearing  genera,  as  tulips,  fritil- 
larias,  squills,  gageas,  &^.  —  Ferns  are  extreme- 
ly scarce,  owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  climate,, 
and  most  of  the  species  l>elong  to  the  Lebanon 
flora.  One  of  the  most  memorable  plants  of 
this  region,  and  indeed  in  the  whole  world,  i» 
the  celebrated  papyrus  of  the  ancients  {Papy- 
rus arUiquorum),  wnich  is  said  once  to  have 
grown  on  the  banks  of  the  Lower  Nile,  but 
which  is  nowhere  found  now  in  Africa  north 
of  the  tropics.  Of  other  cryptogamic  plants 
little  is  known.  Cucurbitacefe,  though  not  in- 
cluded under  anv  of  the  above  heads,  are  a  very 
frequent  order  in  Svria.  Of  plants  that  con- 
tribute largelv  to  t)iat  showy  character  for 
which  the  herbage  of  Palestine  is  famous  may 
be  mentioned  Adonis^  Ranunculus  Asiaticus^  and 
others;  Anemone  coronaria,  poppies,  Gfaucium, 
Matthiola,  Malcolmia,  Algssum,  Biscutella,  Hdi- 
anthetnum^  Cistus,  the  caper-plant,  many  pinks, 
Siiene,  Saponaria,  and  GymophiJa;  varioua 
PhJhxes,  mallows,  LavaJtera,  Hypericum ;  many 
geraniums,  Erodiums,  and  Leguminostt,  and  La- 
biota  far  too  numerous  to  individualize ;  Soabt" 
osa,  Cephaiaria,  chrysanthemums,  Pyrethntm, 
Inulas,  AMUas,  Calendtdas,  Centaureas,  Trago- 
pogons,  Scorzoneras,  and  Crepis :  many  noble 
Campanulas,  cyclamens,  Convolmdi,  Anchusas, 
Onosmas,  and  Echiums,  Acanthus,  Verhasrums 
(most  conspicuously),  Veronicas,  Celsias,  Hyos- 
cuamus;  many  Arums  in  autumn,  orchis  and 
Ophrys  in  spring;  Narcissus,  Tazetta,  irises, 
Pancratiums,  Sternbergia,  Gladiolus ;  many  beau- 
tiful crocuses  and  colchicums,  squills,  Tulipa 
oculus-solis,  Gageas,  fritillarias,  A/liums,  star-of- 
Bethlehem,  A/rMCorrx,  white  lily,  Hyacinthus  ori- 
entalis,  hellevalias,  and  Asphoddi, 

II.  Botany  of  Eastern  Syria  and  Palestine.'^ 
We  must  conAne  our  notice  to  the  Valley  oC 
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the  Jordan,  that  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the  conn- 
try  about  Damascns.  Nowhere  can  a  better 
locality  be  found  for  showing  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  vegetation  of  the  eastern  and  west- 
em  districts  of  Syria  than  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Jerusalem.  To  the  west  and  south  of  that 
city,  the  valleys  are  full  of  the  dwarf  oak,  two 
kinds  of  Putacia,  besides  Stnilax^  Arbutus,  rose, 
Aleppo  pine,  RhamnuSt  PhyU^rtxa,  bramble, 
and  Vratagus  Aronia.  For  the  first  few  miles 
eastward,  the  olive-groves  continue,  and  here 
and  there  a  carob  and  lentisk  or  sycamore 
occurs,  but  beyond  Bethany  these  are  scarcely 
seen.  On  descending  1 ,000'feet  below  the  level 
of  the  sea  to  the  Valley  of  the  Jordan,  the  sub- 
tropical and  desert  vegetation  of  Ai^ia  and 
West  Asia  is  encountered  in  full  force.  Many 
plants  wholly  foreign  to  the  western  district 
suddenly  appear,  and  the  flora  is  that  of  the 
whole  dry  country  as  far  east  as  the  Panjab. 
The  commonest  plant  is  the  Zizifphua  Spina- 
Christif  or  nubk  of  the  Arabs,  forming  bushes 
or  small  trees.  Scarcely  less  abundant,  and  as 
large,  is  the  BaUmitea  ./EgypUaeay  whose  fruit 
yields  the  oil  called  xuk  by  tne  Arabs,  which  is 
reputed  to  possess  healing  properties,  and 
which  may  possibly  be  alluded  to  as  Balm  of 
Gilead.  Tamarisks  are  roost  abundant.  Aoa- 
ria  Fumenana  is  very  abundant,  and  celebrated 
for  the  delicious  fragrance  of  its  yellow  flowers. 
Capparis  spinom,  the  common  caper-plant, 
flourishes  everywhere  in  the  Jordan  Valley. 
Alhoifi  tnaurontm  is  extremely  common ;  as  is 
the  prickly  Solanum  Sodonueum,  with  purple 
flowers  and  globular  yellow  fruits,  commonly 
known  as  the  Dead  Sea  apple.  On  the  banks 
of  the  Jordan  itself,  the  arboreous  and  shrubby 
vegetation  chiefly  consist*  of  Populua  Euphrati- 
•oa,  tamarisk,  Osjris  oAa,  Periploca,  Acacia  vera, 
Protonis  Stephaniana,  Arunao  Donax,  Ljfcium, 
and  Uappans  spinoaa.  As  the  ground  becomes 
saline,  Atriplex  Halitmu  and  large  Staticea  (sea- 
pinks)  appear  in  vast  abundance.  Other  very 
tropical  plants  of  this  region  are  ZygophfUum 
cocnneum,  Boerhaviay  Indigofera ;  several  Astra- 
galif  CassiaSf  Gtimnocarpum,  and  Nitraria.  At 
the  same  time,  thoroughly  European  forms  are 
common,  especially  in  wet  places;  as  dock, 
mint,  Veronica^  Anagaliis,  and  Sinm.  One  re- 
mote and  little  visited  spot  in  this  region  is 
particularly  celebrated  for  the  tropical  charac- 
ter of  its  ve^tation.  This  is  the  small  Valley 
of  En.Tcdi  ( Ain-jidi).  It  is  here  that  the  Salva- 
dora  Persica,  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  mus- 
tard-tree of  Scriptnre,  irrows.  The  shores  im- 
mediately nroimd  the  Dead  Sea  present  abun- 
dance of've<retation,  though  almost  wholly  of  a 
saline  chamcter. 

Ill,  Ffora  of  the  Middh  and  Upper  Moun- 
tain Regions  of  Syria.  —  The  oak  forms  the 
[>revalent  arboreous  vegetation  of  this  region 
jclow  5,000  feet.  The  Qiierats  nseudo-coocifera 
and  infertoria  is  not  seen  much  aoovc  •'i.OOO  feet, 
nor  t^c  Valonia  oak  at  so  great  an  elevation  ; 
but  above  these  heights  some  m.asrnificent 
species  occur.  At  the  same  elevations,  junipers 
become  common,  but  the  s|)ccics  have  not  been 
satisfactorily  made  out.  But  the  most  remark- 
able plant  of  the  upper  region  is  certainly  the 
cedar.  Lastly,  the  flora  of  the  upper  temper- 
ate and  alpine  Sjrrian  mountains  demands  some 


notice.  As  before  remarked,  no  part  of  Hit 
Lebanon  presents  a  vegetation  at  all  similar,  or 
even  analogous,  to  that  of  the  Alps  of  Europe, 
India,  or  North  America.  At  the  elevation  of 
4,000  feet  on  the  Lebanon,  many  plants  of  the 
middle  and  northern  latitudes  of  Europe  com- 
mence, amongst  which  the  most  oonspicnoos 
are  hawthorn,  dwarf  elder,  dog-rose,  ivy,  butch- 
er's-broom,  a  variety  of  the  oerberrv,  honey- 
suckle, maple,  and  Jasmine.  A  littleliigher,  at 
5-7,000  ft.,  occur  Cotoneaster,  Rhododendron  poH^ 
ticum,  primrose,  Daphne  Oleoides,  several  other 
roses,  Pofcn'tim,  Junipems  communis,  ftididissima 
or  ezee^),  and  cedar.  Still  higher,  at  7-10,- 
000  ft.,  there  is  no  shrubby  vegetation,  properiy 
so  called.  At  the  elevation  of  8-9,000  ft.  the 
beautiful  silvery  Vicia  caneacens  forms  lar*^ 
tufts  of  pale  blue,  where  scarcely  any  thing  else 
will  grow.  The  roost  boreal  forms',  which  are 
conflned  to  the  clefts  of  rocks,  or  the  vicinity 
of  patches  of  snow  above  9,000  ft.,  are  />afiai, 
Arenaria^  one  small  PoieidiUa,  a  Festuca,  an 
Arabis  like  alpina,  and  the  Oxyria  renijbrmis, 
the  only  decidedly  aretic  type  in  the  whole 
country.  No  doubt  cnrptogaroic  plants  are 
sufficiently  numerous  in  this  region ;  but  none 
have  been  collected  except  ferns,  amongst  which 
are  Cyatot^eria  fragUiSf  Polypodivm  vtdgat^ 
Nephrdodtumpalitdum,  and  Poiyatichum  angulan. 
ZooLOOT.  — It  will  be  sufficient  in  this  arti- 
cle to  give  a  general  snrvev  of  the  fauna  of 
Palestine,  as  ute  reader  will  find  more  parti- 
cular information  in  the  several  articles  which 
treat  of  the  various  animals  under  their  res- 
pective names.  —  Mammalia.  —  The  Cheiroptera 
(bats)  are  probably  represented  in  Palcjttine  bj 
the  species  which  are  knowm  to  occur  in  Egypt 
and  Syria;  but  we  want  precise  information  on 
this  point  Of  the  Insectirora,  we  find  hcdce- 
hogs  (i^rtnaceiis  Europeus)  and  moles  (Ta^xB 
vulgaris,  T.  coca  (?)  ) :  doubtless  the  family  of 
Soricidre  (shrews)  is  also  represented ;  but  wc 
lack  information.  Of  the  Camivara  are  still 
seen  in  the  I^ebanon  the  Syrian  bear  (Vrsus 
Syriacua),  and  the  panther  {Tjeopardtis  rarius). 
Jackals  and  foxes  are  common  ;  the  hyena  and 
wolf  are  also  nccasionallv  observed  ;  the  badtrer 
(Meles  taxus)  is  also  said  to  occur  in  Palestine; 
the  lion  is  no  longer  a  resident  in  Palestine  or 
Syria.  A  species  of  squirrel  {Sciunts  Syriaats), 
which  the  Arabs  term  Orkidaun,  "  the'leapcr," 
has  been  noticed  on  the  lower  and  middle  parts 
of  Lebanon ;  two  kinds  of  hare,  Ijepus  Stprtncvs, 
and  L.  jfUgyptius  ;  rats  and  mice,  winch  arc 
said  to  abound  ;  the  jerboa  {Dipus  JRfjyptiua) ; 
the  porcupine  {ffystrijr  erisiata) ;  the  short- 
tnileu  ficld-monse  {Arvicola  agrdtis),  may  be 
considered  as  the  representatives  of  the  Roden- 
tia.  Of  the  PaehifdJermata,  the  wild  boar  (6*ii» 
acrqfa),  which  is  f'requently  met  with  on  Tabor 
and  Little  Hermon,  appears  to  be  the  only  liv- 
ing wild  example.  The  Syrian  hyrax  is  now 
but  rarely  seen.  There  does  not  appear  to  lie 
at  present  any  wild  ox  in  Palestme.  Dr. 
Thomson  states  that  wild  goats  (ibex  t)  are 
still  (sec  1  Sam.  xxiv.  2)  frequently  seen  in  the 
rocks  of  Kn^di.  The  gaaclle  ( Grucella  doroaa) 
occurs  not  unfreqnently  in  the  Holy  I>and,  and 
is  the  antelope  of  the  country.  'The  Arabs 
hunt  the  gazelles  with  greyhound  and  falcon : 
the  fallow-deer  {Dama  vulgaris)  is  said  to  be  not 
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Mofreqiiontlj  obseircd.  Of  domestic  animals 
we  nJed  only  mention  the  Arabian  or  one- 
humped  came],  asses,  and  mules,  and  horses, 
all  or  which  are  in  general  use.  The  buffalo 
{Bubahts  buffalo)  is  common.  The  ox  of  the 
country  is  small  and  unsightly  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Jerusalem ;  but  in  the  richer  pas- 
tures the  cattle,  thou&^h  small,  are  not  un- 
sightly :  the  common  sneep  of  Palestine  is  the 
broad-tail  (Ovislaiicaudatiu),  with  its  varieties ; 
goats  are  extremely  common  erery where. 

ilces. —Palestine  abounds  in  numerous  kinds 
of  birds.  Vultures,  eagles,  falcons,  kites,  owls 
of  different  kinds,  represent  the  Raptorial  order. 
Of  the  smaller  birds  may  be  mentioned,  amongst 
others,  the  Merops  PersicuSt  the  Upttpa  Epops, 
the  Sttta  Syriaca  or  Dalmatian  nut-hatch,  sev- 
eral kinds  of  Silviada ;  the  Cinnyris  000a,  or  Pal- 
estine sun  bird;  the  Ixot  xaiUhopifgos^  Palestine 
nightingale ;  the  Amvdrus  Trutmmif  or  glossy 
starling,  discovered  by  Mr.  Tristram  in  the 
gpTffi  of  the  Kidron ;  the  sly  and  wary  Cratero- 
pui  chalifbeiUf  in  the  open  wooded  district  near 
Jericho ;  the  jay  of  Palestine  ( GamtluB  mela- 
nocephalus)  ;  kin^shers  {CeiyU  rudis^  and  per- 
haps Alcedo  ispida)  abound  lumut  the  Lake  of 
Tiberias  and  m  the  streams  above  the  Hnleh  ; 
the  raven,  and  carrion-crow ;  the  Pastor  roseus, 
or  locust-bird ;  the  common  cuckoo ;  several 
kinds  of  doves ;  sand-grouse  (EHerodei),  par- 
tridzes,  francolins,  quails,  the  great  bustard, 
storks,  both  the  black  and  white  kinds,  seen 
often  in  flocks  of  some  hundreds;  herons,  cur- 
lews, pelicans,  sea-swallows  (Sterna) ^  gulls,  £c. 

Beptilia,  —  Several  kinds  of  lizaurds  (Saura) 
occur.  The  Lacerta  itellio,  Lin.,  is  very  com- 
mon in  ruined  walls.  The  Waran  el  hard 
{PsammoMorus  sctitctis)  is  very  common  in  the 
deserts.  The  common  Greektortoise  ( Testudo 
Grteca)  Dr.  Wilson  observed  at  the  sources  of 
Uie  Jordan  ;  fresh-water  tortoises  (probably 
Emus  Caspica)  are  ibnnd  abundantly  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  country  in  the  streams  of 
Esdraelon  and  of  the  higher  Jordan  Valley,  and 
in  the  lakes.  The  chameleon  (Chamdeo  vul- 
aaris)  is  common ;  the  crocodile  does  not  occur 
m  Palestine ;  the  Monitor  Nilotieus  ha^  doubt- 
less been  confounded  with  it.  In  the  south  of 
Palestine  especially,  reptiles  of  various  kinds 
abound ;  besides  those  already  mentioned,  a 
large  Aaanthodactylus  frequents  old  buildings ; 
a  large  species  of  Uromastix,  at  least  two  spe- 
cies of  gecko  (Tarmtola)^  a  Gormlus  {ocd- 
kUusf)f  several  other  Acanthodactiftt  and  Seps 
tridactylus,  have  been  observed.  Of  Ophidians, 
there  is  more  than  one  species  of  Echidna  ;  a 
Naia,  several  Tropidonoti,  a  CoroneUa^  a  Colit- 
her  {trivinfotusf)  occur;  and  on  the  southern 
frontier  of  the  land  the  desert  form  Cerastes 
ffassdquistii  has  been  observed.  Of  the  Ba- 
trathia  we  have  little  information  bevond  that 
rapplied  by  Kitto,  viz.  that  frogs  (nanaescu- 
laita)  abound  in  the  marshy  pools  of  Palestine ; 
that  they  are  of  a  lart^e  size,  but  are  not  eaten 
by  the  inhabitants.  The  tree-frog  (Hyla)  and 
toad  {Bujb)  are  also  very  common. 

P&Ko.  —  The  principal  kinds  which  are 
eaoght  off  the  snores  of  the  Mediterranean 
are  supplied  bv  the  families  SparidtB,  Perddnt, 
SoombendiB^  Jtmatks,  and  Pleuronectidn.  The 
fiea  of  Galilee  has  been  always  celebrated  for 


its  fish.  Burckhardt  savs  tiie  most  common 
species  are  the  binny  ( Cyminus  kpidotus),  and 
a  fish  called  Mesht,  which  ne  describes  as  being 
a  foot  long  and  five  inches  broad,  with  a  flat 
body  like  the  sole.  The  hinny  is  a  species  of 
barbel;  it  is  the  Barbus  binni  of  Cuv.  and 
Valenc. :  the  Mesht  is  undoubtedly  a  species  of 
Chromius,  one  of  the  Labridce,  and  is  |>erhap8 
identical  with  the  C,  Niloticus.  Concerning  the 
other  divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom  we  have 
little  information.  MoUusks  are  numerous.  The 
land  shells  may  be  classified  in  four  groups. 
In  the  north  or  the  country,  the  prevailing  type 
is  that  of  the  Greek  and  Turkish  mountain 
region,  numerous  species  of  the  genus  Clausiliay 
and  of  opaque  Btuimi  and  Pupee  predominat> 
ing.  On  the  coast  and  in  the  plains,  the  com- 
mon shells  of  the  East  Mediterranean  basin 
abound,  e.g.  Helix  Pisana,  H.  Syriaca,  &c. 
In  the  south,  in  the  hill  country  of  Judaea, 
occurs  a  very  interesting  group,  chiefly  confined 
to  the  genus  Helix,  three  subaivisions  of  which 
may  be  typified  by  H,  Boissieri,  H.  Seetzena, 
H,  tuberculosa,  recalling  by  their  thick,  calcar 
reous,  lustreless  coating,  the  prevalent  types  of 
Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Sahara.  In  the  Valley 
of  the  Jordan,  the  prevailing  group  is  a  sub- 
division of  the  genus  Bulimus,  rounded,  semi- 
pellucid,  and  lustrous,  very  numerous  in  species, 
which  are  for  the  most  part  peculiar  to  the  dis- 
trict These  may  be  typified  by  B.  Jordani 
and  B,  Aleppensis.  Of  the  Crustacea  we  know 
scarcely  any  thing. 

The  Lepuioptera  of  Palestine  are  as  numerous 
and  varied  as  might  have  been  expected  in  a 
land  of  flowers.  All  the  common  butterflies  of 
Southern  Europe,  or  nearly  allied  congeners, 
are  plentiful  in  the  cultivated  plains  and  on  the 
hillsides.  Bees  are  common.  At  least  three 
species  of  scorpions  have  been  distinguished. 
Spiders  are  common.  Locusts  occasionally 
visit  Palestine,  and  do  inflnite  damage.  Ante 
are  numerous.  Of  the  AnneUda  we  have  no 
information ;  while  of  the  whole  sub-kingdoms 
of  Codenterata  and  Prtjiozoa  we  are  completely 
iniorant.  It  has  been  remarked,  that,  in  its 
physical  character,  Palestine  presents  on  a  small 
scale  an  epitome  of  the  natural  features  of  all 
regions,  mountainous  and  desert,  northern  and 
tropical,  maritime  and  inland,  pastoral,  arable, 
ana  volcanic.  This  fact,  whicn  has  rendered 
the  allusions  in  the  Scriptures  so  varied  as  to 
aflbrd  familiar  illustrations  to  the  people  of 
every  climate,  has  had  its  natural  efroct  on  the 
zoology  of  the  country.  In  no  other  district, 
not  even  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Hima- 
laya, are  the  typical  fauna  of  so  many  distinct 
regions  and  zones  brought  into  such  dose  jux- 
taposition. 

The  Climatb.  1.  TVmperafure.  —  At  Jem* 
salem,  January  is  the  coldest  month,  and  July 
and  August  the  hottest,  though  June  and  Sep- 
tember are  nearly  as  warm.  In  the  first-named 
month,  the  average  temperature  is  49^*1  Fahr., 
and  greatest  cold  28^ ;  in  July  and  August,  the 
average  is  78^*4,  with  greatest  heat  92^  in  the 
shade  and  143^  in  the  sun.  The  extreme  range 
in  a  single  year  was  52^;  the  mean  annual 
temperature  GiS^-G.  Though  varying  so  much 
during  the  different  seasons,  the  climate  is,  on 
the  whole,  pretty  uniform  from  year  to  year 
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The  isothermal  line  of  mean  annoal  tempera- 
ture of  Jemsalem  passes  through  California 
and  Florida  (to  the  north  of  Mobile).  It  also 
passes  through  Gibraltar,  and  near  Madeira 
and  the  Bermudas.  The  heat,  though  extreme 
during  the  four  midsumroei  montlis,  is  much 
alleviated  by  a  sea-breesee  from  the  N.  W., 
which  blows  with  great  regularity  from  10,  a.m., 
till  10,  P.M.  During  January  and  February, 
snow  often  falls  to  tlie  depth  of  a  foot  or  more, 
though  it  may  not  make  its  appearance  for 
several  years  together.  Thin  ice  is  occasionally 
found  on  pools  or  sheets  of  water ;  but  tliis  is 
of  rare  occurrence.  2.  Ram,  —  The  result  of 
Dr.  Barclay's  observations  is  to  show  that  the 
greatest  fall  of  rain  at  Jerusalem  in  a  single 
year  was  85  inches,  and  the  smallest  44,  the 
mean  being  61*6  inches.  These  figures  will  be 
best  appreciated  by  recollecting  that  the  average 
rain-fall  of  London  during  the  whole  year  is 
only  25  inches,  and  that  in  the  wettest  parts  of 
the  country,  such  as  Cumberland  and  Devon, 
it  rarely  exceeds  60  inches.  As  in  the  time  of 
our  Saviour  (Luke  xii.  54),  the  rains  come 
chiefly  from  the  S.  or  S.  W.  They  commence 
at  the  end  of  October  or  beginning  of  Novem- 
ber, and  continue  with  greater  or  less  constancy 
till  the  end  of  February  or  middle  of  March, 
and  occasionally,  Uiough  rarely,  till  the  end  of 
April.  Between  April  and  November,  there  is, 
with  the  rarest  exceptions,  an  uninterrupted 
succession  of  fine  weather,  and  skies  without  a 
cloud.  During  the  summer,  the  dews  are  very 
heavy,  and  often  saturate  the  traveller's  tent  as 
if  a  shower  had  passed  over  it.  The  nights, 
especially  towards  sunrise,  are  very  cold,  and 
thick  fogs  or  mists  are  common  all  over  the 
country.  Thunder-storms  of  great  violence 
are  frequent  during  the  winter  months. 

3.  So  much  for  the  climate  of  Jerusalem. 
In  the  lowland  districts,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
heat  is  much  greater  and  more  oppressive, 
owing  to  the  quantity  of  vapor  in  the  atmos- 
phere, the  absence  of  any  breeze,  the  sandy 
nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  heat  is  confined  and  reflected  by  the  en- 
closing heights;  perhaps  also  to  the  internal 
heat  of  the  earth,  due  to  the  depth  below  the 
sea  level  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Jordan 
Valley,  and  the  remains  of  volcanic  agency, 
which  we  have  already  shown  to  be  still  in  ex- 
istence in  this  very  depressed  region.  The 
harvest  in  the  Ghor  is  fully  a  month  in  advance 
of  that  on  the  highlands,  and  the  fields  of 
wheat  are  still  green  on  the  latter  when  the 
grain  is  being  threshed  in  the  former.  4.  The 
climate  of  the  maritime  lowland  exhibits  many 
of  the  characteristics  of  that  of  the  Jordan 
Valley,  but  being  much  more  elevated,  and 
exposed  on  its  western  side  to  the  sea-breeze,  is 
not  so  oppressively  hot.  This  district  retains 
much  tropical  vegetation.  Here  also  the  haiv 
vest  is  in  advance  of  that  of  the  mountainous 
districts.  In  the  winter  months,  however,  the 
climate  of  these  regions  is  very  similar  to  that 
of  the  south  of  France  or  the  maritime  districts 
of  the  north  of  Italy. 

Pallu.  The  second  son  of  Reuben,  father 
of  Eliab  (Ex.  vi.  14 ;  Num.  xxvi.  5, 8:  I  Chr. 
r.3),  and  founder  of  the  family  of 

Pcdluites,  the  (Num.  xxvi.  5). 


Palmer-worm  (Heb.  <^m]  oararr  Jod 
i.  4,  ii.  25 ;  Am.  iv  9.  Biochart  has  endeav- 
ored to  show  that  gdzdm  denotes  norno  Aiedei 
of  locust.  We  prefer  to  follow  the  "LXX.  and 
Vulg.,  which  are  consistent  with  each  other  in 
the  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word  in  the  three 
passages  whm  it  is  found.  The  KOfifnj  of  Aris- 
totle evidently  denotes  a  caterpillar.  The  Eruea 
of  the  Vulg.  is  the  KUfiftif  of  the  Greeks.  The 
Chaldee  and  Svriac  nnderetand  some  locust 
larva  by  the  Heorew  word.  Tychsen  identifies 
the  Q&Bom  with  the  Gryilv*  crutatus,  Lin.,  a 
Soutn  African  species. 

Palm-tree  (Heb.  tamar).  Under  this  ge- 
neric term  many  species  are  botanicallv  includ- 
ed ;  but  we  have  here  onlv  to  do  with'the  date- 
palm,  the  Phoenix  daehjlifera  of  Linnaeus.  It 
grew  very  abundantly  m  many  parts  of  the  Le- 
vant. While  this  tree  was  abundant  generally 
in  the  Levant,  it  was  regarded  by  the  ancients 
as  jKculiarly  characteristic  of  Pafcstine  and  the 
neighboring  regions.  The  following  places 
may  be  enumerated  firom  the  Bible  as  having 
some  connection  with  the  palm-tree,  either  in 
the  derivation  of  the  name,  or  in  the  mention 
of  the  tree  as  growing  on  the  spot  (I.)  At 
Eujf,  one  of  the  stations  of  the  Israelites  be^ 
tween  Egypt  and  Sinai,  it  is  expreeeljr  suucd 
that  there  were  "twelve  wells  (fountains)  of 
water,  and  threescore  and  ten  palm-trees" 
(Ex.  XV.  S7  ;  Num.  xxxlii.  9).  (2.)  Next»  it 
should  be  observed  that  Elath  (Dent.  ii.  8, 
1  K.  ix.  26:  2  K.  xiv.  22,  xvi.  6;  8  Chr. 
viii.  17,  xxvi.  2)  is  another  plural  form  of  the 
same  word,  and  may  likewise  mean  the  *'  palm- 
trees."  (3.)  No  piece  in  Scripture  is  so  closely 
associated  with  the  subject  before  us  as  Jeri- 
cho. Its  rich  palm-i^nores  are  connected  with 
two  very  difierent  penods, — with  that  of  Moses 
(Deut.  xxxiv.  3;  Judg.  i.  16)  and  Jot4ina  on 
the  one  hand,  and  that  of  the  evangelists  on  the 
other.  What  the  extent  of  tliese  palm-groves 
may  have  been  in  the  desolate  period  of  Jericho 
we  cannot  tell ;  but  they  were  renowned  in  the 
time  of  the  Gospels  and  Josephus.  The  Jew- 
ish histori(<n  mentions  the  luxuriance  of  these 
trees  again  and  again.  (4.)  The  name  of  Haze- 
zok-Tamab,  "  the  felling  of  the  |»lm-tree,"  is 
clear  in  its  derivation.  This  place  is  mentioned 
in  the  history  both  of  Abraham  ((jen.  xiv.  7) 
and  of  Jehoslu4)hat  (2  Chr.  xx.  2).  (5.)  Another 
place,  having  the  same  element  in  its  name, 
and  doubtless  the  same  characteristic  in  its 
scenery,  was  Baal-Tamar  (*'u^'  3cx.  33). 
(6.)  We  must  next  mention  the  Tamar,  "the 
palm,"  which  is  set  before  us  in  the  vision  of 
Ezckiel  (xlvii.  19,  xlviii.  28).  (7.)  There  is 
little  doubt  that  Solomon's  Tadmor,  after- 
wards the  fiimons  Palmyra,  on  another  desert 
frontier  far  to  the  N.  E.  of  Tamar,  is  primarily 
the  same  word.  (8.)  Nor  again  are  tne  places 
of  the  N.  T.  without  their  associations  with 
this  characteristic  tree  of  Palestine.  Bethakt 
means  *'  the  house  of  dates ; "  and  thus  we  are 
reminded  that  the  palm  erew  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Mount  of  OTivea.  This  helps  out 
realisation  of  our  Saviour's  entiy  into  Jcmsa* 
lem,  when  the  people  "  took  hrandttM  of  palm 
tniM  and  went  fcrtn  to  meet  Him  "  (John  xii 
13:  oomp.  Neh.  viii.  15).  (9.)  The  word 
l^kusnicia,  which  oocun  twice  in  the  N.  T- 
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(Actaxl.  19,XT.  3),  iiin  all  probBbilitr  dniTcd 
Oom  the  Greek  word  forauam.  (10.)  Lwtly, 
Phmnix  in  the  Isload  or  Crate,  the  harbor 
which  St.  Paul  wai  pre^eaied  bf  the  iiorm 
from  reaching  (Acta  xirii.  19),  hai  doabtleaa 
the  lame  derivation.  From  the  passases 
where  there  ii  a  literal  reference  to  the  piJin- 
tTKB,  we  m»j  pus)  to  Che  emblematical  usea  ' '' 
in  Scriplnrc.  Under  this  head  may  be  cli 
the  rotlowin^  :  —  (1.)  The  striking  appeal 
of  the  tree,  iti  uprigbtnesa  and  beauty,  would 
Qnturallr  luggcst  the  giving;  of  ita  name  o 
akinall;  to  women  (Gen.  xxxiiii.  6;  S  8 
xiii.  I,  xir.  37).  (S.)  We  have  notices  of  the 
empliymenl  of  thii  form  in  decorative  art, 
both  ',1  tho  real  temple  of  Solomon  and  in  the 
Ti9ioDV7  temple  of  Eiekicl.  This  ivoik  seemi 
to  bHTe  been  in  relief.  It  wbs  a  natnral  and 
doubtless  customaiy  kind  of  ornamentation  in 
Rasiem  architectnre.  (3.)  With  >  tree  so  abnn- 
dinlinJniltM,  and  so  marked  in  iU  growth  and 
appearance,  as  the  palm,  it  seems  rather  re- 
msrknble  that  it  does  nolappear more fVeq^en^ 
1/  in  the  imagerj  of  the  O.  T.    There  is,  how- 


ever, tn  the  Psalms  (xcii.  13), 
pnriiun,  "  The  righlMius  shall  flonrish  like  the 
palm-lm,"  which  saggests  a  world  of  illustra- 
tion, whether  respect  be  bad  to  the  orderly  anil 
rciiular  aspect  of  the  tree,  its  fmitfhiness,  tho 
pcrpi-tua!  greenness  of  iu  foliage,  or  the  heicht 
at  which  the  fijlia^  grows,  as  iWr  as  possible 
fhitn  enrth,  and  aa  near  as  possible  to  heaven. 
Perhaps  no  point  is  moro  worthy  of  mention, 
if  we  wish  to  pursno  the  coraparinon,  than  tho 
elasticity  of  the  fibre  of  (he  palm,  nnd  its  dc- 
termlnea  growth  qpwnnis,  even  whin  loaded 
with  weights.  (*.)  The  passnm  in  Rev.  »ii.  9, 
where  the  frlorifleil  n(  all  nRcions  are  dccrihed 
as  "  clotheil  with  white  robei',  and  palms  in 
their  hands,"  micht  seem  to  ns  a  pnrely  clasal- 
•al  imoK*.     Bat  palm-btanchei  were  ued  by 
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and  domestic  uses  uf  tbe  palm,  it  is  well  known 
that  they  are  very  nnmerous;  but  there  is  no 
clear  allusion  to  tbem  in  the  Bible.  That  the 
ancient  Orientals,  however,  made  Die  uf  wine 
and  honey  obtained  <Vum  the  palm-tree,  is  evi- 
dent from  Herodotus,  Slrabo,  and  Pliny.  It  ia 
indeed  possible  that  tho  honey  mentioned  in 
some  places  may  be  palm-sugar.  (In  3  Chr. 
xxxi.  B,  the  margin  has  "dates,")  There  may 
also  in  Cant.  vii.  B,  "I  will  go  up  to  the  palm- 
tree,  I  will  take  hold  of  the  boughs  thcreuf," 
be  a  reference  to  climbing  for  the  fruit.  So  in 
ii.  3  and  elsewhere  (t.o.  Ps.  i.  3)  tbe  fr^ii  of 
the  palm  may  be  intended  ;  but  this  cannot  be 
proved.  It  is  curious  that  this  tree,  once  so 
abundant  in  Jadna,  is  now  romparatively  rare, 
except  in  the  Philistine  Plain,  and  In  the  old 
Fhcenicia  about  Bryroiil. 
Pals;.    [MEDiciirE,] 


sy.       

Fal'O.    The  Benjamite  spy ;  son  of  Baphn 

■■■   9). 

prince  of 
96).  He 
divide  tho 


Fal'tdeL     The  son  of  Auan 
the  tribe  of  Issacfaar  (Nam.  xxi 
was  one  of  the  twelve  appointed 
land  of  Canaan  among  the   tribes 
Jordan, 

Pal'tlte,  the. 

unod  in  2   Sam. 

ighty  man. 

Funphvria,  one  of  the  coMt-rogions  in 
the  south  M  Asia  Minor,  having  Cilicia  on 
the  oast,  and  LrciA  on  the  west.  In  the  Per- 
sian war,  white  Citicia  contribnicd  s  bnndrcd 
ships,  and  Lyeia  Sfly.  Famphylia  sent  only 
thirty.  The  name  probably  then  eriibractd 
little  more  than  the  crescent  of  comparatively 
level  ground  between  Taurus  and  the  sen.  The 
Roman  onraniiation  of  the  countrr,  hiiwevcr, 
gave  a  wider  range  (o  the  term  Pamphylio. 
In  St.  Paul's  time,  it  was  not  only  a  rcgnlar 

E wince,  bot  the  Emperor  Clandius  ha  I  united 
ycia  with  it,  and  probably  also  a  good  nirt 
Pisidia.  It  was  in  Pamphylio  that  St.  Paul 
It  entered  Asia  Minor,  after  preaching  the 
frospel  in  Crprus.  He  ond  Barnabas  sniled  up 
the  River  C'estrus  to  Pbboa  (Acts  xiii.  13f. 
We  may  conclude,  torn  Acts  ii.  10,  that  there 
vraro  many  Jews  in  the  province ;  und  possibly 
Pern  had  a  sruagogue.  The  two  missionaries 
Anally  left  Famphylia  by  its  chief  seaport, 
Attalia.  Many  ye«rs  afterwards  8l  Panl 
sailed  near  the  coast  (Acts  xxvii.  S). 

Fan.  Of  the  six  words  so  rendered  In  A.  T., 
ro,  maeiibnth  and  nosrAA.  seem  to  imply 
a  shallow  pan  or  piste,  such  as  Is  used  by 
Bedouins  and  Svrlans  for  baking  or  dressing 
rapidly  [heir  cakea  of  meal,  snch  as  were  used 
in  legal  oblations  ;  the  others,  especially  sfr,  a 
deeper  vessel  orcaldronfbr  boitingmeat,  placed 
dnnng  the  pnicess  on  three  stones. 

Fsnnag,  an  article  of  commerce  exported 
Fnim  Palestine  to  Tyre  (Ei.  xxvii.  IT),  the  na- 
nre  of  which  is  a  pure  matter  of  conjecture, 
s  the  term  occurs  nowhere  else.  A  compari- 
on  of  the  passage  in  Exekiel  wirti  Gen.  xliil. 
I  leads  10  the  snppoultion  that  pannnir  repre- 
rnts  some  of  the  spices  grown  in  Palestine. 
The  LXX.,  In  rendering  it  noma,  ftvon  this 
'an.    Hitaiff  obMrrei  (hat  a  aintibu'  tern 
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9ccan  in  Sanscrit  {patmaga)  for  an  aromatic 
plant.  The  Syriac  version,  on  the  other  hand, 
andentands  by  it  "  miiiet" 

Paper,    [writing.] 

PaphOBy  a  town  at  the  west  end  of  Cyprus, 
connected  by  a  road  with  Sa.ulmib  at  the  east 
end.  Paul  and  Barnabas  travelled,  on  their 
first  missionary  expedition,  "  through  the  isle," 
from  the  latter  place  to  the  former  (Acts  xiii. 
6).  The  great  characteristic  of  Paphos  was 
the  worship  of  Aphrodite  or  Venus,  who  was 
here  fabled  to  have  risen  from  the  sea.  Her 
temple,  however,  was  at  "Old  Paphos,"  now 
called  KvJdia.  The  harbor  and  the  chief  town 
were  at  "  New  Paphos,"  at  some  little  distance. 
The  place  is  still  called  Baffa, 

Papyrus.    [Rbed.] 

Parable  (Heb  maahdl:  impa^^:  paralh 
oh).  The  distinction  between  the  parable 
and  one  cognate  form  of  teaching  has  been  dis- 
cussed under  Fable.  Something  remains  to 
be  said  (1)  as  to  the  woid,  (2)  as  to  the  para- 
bles of  the  Gospels,  (3)  as  to  the  laws  of  their 
interpretation.  I.  The  word  pcurabief  in  Gr. 
panwol^  [Topa^o^),  does  not  of  itself  imply  a 
narrative.  The  juxtaposition  of  two  thmgs, 
differing  in  most  points,  but  agreeing  in  some, 
is  sufficient  to  bnng  the  comparison  thus  pro- 
duced within  the  etymology  of  the  word.  In 
Hellenistic  Greek,  however,  it  acquired  a  wider 
meanine,  co-extensive  with  that  of  the  Hebrew 
»ia«Aa/,  for  which  theLXX.  writers,  with  hardly 
an  exception,  make  it  the  equivalent  That 
word  {—  similihide)  had  a  lai^ge  nmge  of  ap- 
plication, and  was  applied  sometimes  to  the 
shortest  proverbs  (1  Sam.  x.  12,  xxiv.  13;  2 
Chr.  vii.  20),  sometimes  to  dark  prophetic  ut- 
terances (Num.  xxiii.  7,  18,  xxiv.  3;  £s.  xx. 
49),  sometimes  to  enigmatic  maxims  (Ps. 
Ixxviii.  2  ;  Prov.  i.  6),  or  metaphors  expanded 
into  a  narrative  (£z.  xii.  22).  In  the  N.  T. 
itself,  the  word  is  used  with  a  like  latitude. 

n.  The  parable  diflfere  from  the  mythus  in 
being  the  result  of  a  conscious  deliberate  choice, 
not  the  growth  of  an  unconscious  realism,  per- 
sonifying attributes,  appearing,  no  one  knows 
how,  in  popular  belief.  It  differs  from  the 
allegory,  m  that  the  latter,  with  its  direct  per- 
sonification of  ideas  or  attributes,  and  the 
names  which  designate  them,  involves  really  no 
comparison.  The  virtues  and  vices  of  mankind 
appear,  as  in  a  drama,  in  their  own  character 
and  costume.  The  allegory  is  self-interpreting. 
The  parable  demands  attention,  insight,  some- 
times an  actual  explanation.  It  di^rs  lastly 
fh>m  tlie  proverb,  in  that  it  must  include  a 
similitude  of  some  kind,  while  the  proverb  may 
assert,  without  a  similitude,  some  wide  general- 
ization of  experience.  To  understand  the  re- 
lation of  the  parables  of  the  Gospels  to  our 
Lord's  teaching,  we  must  go  iMick  to  the  use 
made  of  them  by  previous  or  contemporary 
teachers.  They  appear  frequently  in  the  Ge- 
mara  and  Midrash,  and  are  ascriliied  to  Hillel, 
Shammai,  and  other  fi;reat  rabbis  of  the  two 
preceding  centuries.  Later  Jewish  writers  have 
seen  in  this  employment  of  parables  a  conde- 
scension to  the  ignorance  or  the  great  mass 
of  mankind,  who  cannot  be  taught  otherwise. 
For  them,  as  fbr  women  or  children,  parables 
are  the  natural  and  fit  method  of  instruction. 


'  It  may  be  questioned,  however,  whether  ddi 
'  represents  the  use  made  of  them  by  the  rablns 
of^  our  Lord's  time.  The  language  of  the  Son 
of  Sirach  confines  them  to  the  scribe  who  de- 
votes himself  to  study.  The  parable  was  made 
the  instrument  for  teaching  the  young  disci- 
ple to  discern  the  tn^isures  of  wisdom  <h  which 
the  "  accursed  "  multitude  were  ignorant  The 
teaching  of  our  Lord  at  the  commencement 
of  His  ministry  was,  in  everv  way,  the  opposite 
of  this.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  may  br 
taken  as  the  type  of  the  "  words  of  grace " 
which  He  spake,  "  not  as  the  scribes."  So  for 
some  months  He  taught  in  the  synagogues  and 
on  the  searshore  of  Galilee,  as  He  had  brfore 
taught  in  Jerusalem,  and  as  yet  without  a  pfln- 
ble.  But  then  there  comes  a  change.  The 
direct  teaching  was  met  with  scorn,  unbelief, 
hardness ;  and  He  seems  for  a  time  to  abandon 
it  for  that  which  took  the  form  of  parables. 
The  question  of  the  disciples  (Mat.  xiii.  lOj 
implies  that  they  were  astonished.  Their  Mss- 
tcr  was  sneaking  to  the  multitude  in  the  pan- 
hies  and  aark  sayings  which  the  rabbis  reserred 
for  their  chosen  disciples.  Here  for  them  were 
two  grounds  of  wonaer.  Here,  for  us,  is  tlie 
key  to  the  explAnatton  which  He  gave,  that  He 
had  chosen  tnis  form  of  teaching  because  the 
people  were  spiritually  blind  and  deaf  (Blatt. 
xiii.  13),  and  m  order  that  they  migrht  remain 
so  (Mark  iv.  12).  Two  interpretations  hare 
been  given  of  these  words.  (I.)  Spiritual 
truths,  it  has  been  said,  are  in  themselves  hard 
and  uninviting.  Men  needed  to  be  won  to 
them  by  that  which  was  more  attractire.  (2.) 
Others  again  have  seen  in  this  use  of  parsbles 
something  of  a  penal  character.  To  the  inner 
circle  of  the  chosen  it  is  given  to  know  the 
mvsteries  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  To  tho^ 
wno  are  without,  all  these  things  are  done  in 
parables.  Neither  view  is  whollv  satisfactory. 
Eadi  contains  a  partial  trutli.  ^he  worth  of 
parables,  as  instruments  of  teaching,  lies  in 
their  being  at  once  a  test  of  character,  and  is 
their  presenting  each  form  of  character  with 
that  wnich,  as  a  penalty  or  blessing,  is  adapted 
to  it.  They  withdraw  the  light  from  those  who 
love  darkness.  Thev  protect  the  truth  which 
they  enshrine  from  tne  mockery^  of  the  acofler.* 
They  leave  something  even  with  the  careless 
which  mav  be  interpreted  and  understood  after- 
wards. l*hey  reveal,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
seekers  after  truth.  These  ask  the  meaning  of 
the  parable,  and  will  not  rest  till  the  teacher 
has  explained  it  In  this  way,  the  parable  did 
its  worK,  found  out  the  fit  hearers,  and  led  them 
on.  In  the  parables  which  remain,  it  is  possible 
to  trace  something  like  an  order. 

(A.)  There  is  Uic  group  which  have  for  theii 
subject  the  laws  of  tne  divine  kingdom.  Un- 
der this  head  we  have— 1.  The  Sower  (Matt, 
xiii.;  Mark  iv. ;  Luke  viii.).  2.  The  Wheat 
and  the  Tares  (Matt  xiii.).  8.  The  Mustaid- 
seed  (Matt  xiii.;  Mark  iv.).  4.  The  Seed 
cast  into  the  Ground  (Mark  iv. ) .    5.  The  L«av- 

1  Tlie  scribes  aad  Pharisees  bad  atladred  Him  as 
in  league  with  Bataa,  and  listened  to  His  leacliiBg 
only  to  entrap  Him.  The  parable,  while  easily  com- 
prehended by  the  sinoere  and  bumble,  7«  P«t  Uw 
truth  In  a  fbrm  sdaplvd  to  disconcert  and  baffle  His 
malignant  and  treaoherons  fbes.  —  En. 
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en  (Matt.  xiii.).  6.  The  Hid  Treasnre  (Matt 
xiii.).  7.  The  Pearl  of  Great  Price  (Matt, 
xiii.).  8.  The  Net  cast  into  the  Sea  (Matt.  xiii.). 
(B.)  When  the  next  parables  meet  us  they  are 
of  a  different  type,  and  occupy  a  different  posi- 
tion. They  are  drawn  from  the  life  of  men 
rather  thaii  from  the  world  of  nature.  They 
are  such  as  these — 9.  The  Two  Debtors  (Luke 
vii.).  10.  The  Merciless  Servant  (Matt,  xviii.). 
11.  The  Good  Samaritan  (Lnkex.).  12.  The 
Friend  at  Midnii^ht  (Luke  xi.).  13.  The  Rich 
Fool  (Luke  xii.).  14.  The  Wedding-feast 
(Taikexii.).  15.  The  Fig-tree  (Luke  xiii.).  16. 
The  Great  Supper  (Luke  xiv.).  17.  The  Lost 
Sheep  (Matt,  xviii.;  LukexY.).  18.  The  Lost 
Piece  of  Money  (Luke  xv.).  19.  The  Prodi- 
iriil  Son  (Luke  xv.).  20.  The  Unjust  Steward 
(Luke  xvi.).  21.  The  Rich  Man  and  Lazarus 
(Luke  xvi.).  22.  The  Unjust  Judge  (Luke 
Kviii.).  23.  The  Pharisee  and  the  Publican 
(Luke  xviii.).  24.  The  Laborers  in  the  Vine- 
yard (Matt.  XX.).  (C.)  Towards  the  close  of 
bur  Lord's  ministry,  the  parables  are  a^ain 
theocratic ;  but  tlie  phase  of  the  divine  km^- 
dom,  on  which  they  chiefly  dwell,  is  that  of  its 
final  consummation.  To  this  class  we  may  re- 
fer—25.  The  Pounds  (Luke  xix.).  26.  The 
Two  Sons  (Matt.  xxi.).  27.  The  Vineyard 
let  out  to  Husbandmen  (Matt.  xxi. ;  Mark  xii. ; 
Luke  XX.).  28.  The  Marria^- feast  (Matt 
xxii.).  29.  The  Wise  and  Foolish  Vii^jins 
(Matt.  XXV.).  30.  The  Talents  (Matt  xxv.). 
31 .  The  Sheep  and  the  Goats  (Matt  xxv.).  It 
is  chiiracteristtc  of  the  several  Gospels  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  parables  of  the  first  and 
thini  (]nx>ups  belong  to  St  Matthew,  emphati- 
cally the  evangelist  of  the  kingdom.  Those 
of  the  second  are  found,  for  the  most  part,  in 
St  Luke. 

III.  Lastly,  there  is  the  law  of  interpreta- 
tion. It  has  been  urged  by  some  writers,  by 
none  with  greater  force  or  clearness  than  by 
Chrysostom,  that  there  is  a  scope  or  purpose 
for  each  parable,  and  that  our  aim  must  be  to 
discern  this,  nut  to  find  a  special  significance  in 
each  circumstance  or  incident  It  may  be  ques- 
tioned, however,  whether  this  canon  of  inter- 
pretation is  likely  to  lead  us  to  the  full  meaning 
of  tihis  portion  of  our  Lord's  teaching.  It 
nmst  be  remembered,  that,  in  the  great  patterns 
of  interpretation  which  He  Himself  has  g^ven 
us,  there  is  more  than  this.  Not  only  the  sower 
and  the  seed  and  the  several  soils  have  their 
counterparts  in  the  spiritual  life,  but  the  birds 
of  the  air,  the  thorns,  the  scorching  heat,  have 
each  of  them  a  significance.  It  may  be  inferred 
firom  these  two  instances  that  we  are,  at  least, 
justified  in  looking  for  a  meaning  even  in  the 
seemin;;  accessories  of  a  parable.  The  very 
form  of  the  teacliing  makes  it  probable  that 
there  may  be,  in  any  case,  more  than  one  legiti- 
mate explanation.  A  parable  may  be  at  once 
ethical,  and  in  the  hignest  sense  of  the  term 
prophetic.  There  is  thus  a  wide  field  open  to 
the  discernment  of  the  interpreter.  There  are 
also  restraints  upon  the  mere  fertility  of  his 
imagination.  (1.)  The  analogies  must  be  real, 
not  arbitrary.  (2.)  The  parables  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  parts  of  a  whole,  and  the  interpreta- 
tion of  one  is  not  to  override  or  encroach  upon 
ibe  lessons  taught  by  others.     (3.)  The  direc*/ 
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teaching  of  Christ  presents  the  standard  to 
which  all  our  interpretations  are  to  be  referred, 
and  by  which  they  are  to  be  measured. 

Paradise  (Heb.  Pardea).  Questions  as  to 
the  nature  and  localitv  of  Paradise  as  identical 
with  the  Garden  of  den.  ii.  and  iii.  have  been 
already  discussed  under  Eden.  It  remains  to 
trace  the  history  of  the  word  and  the  associa- 
tions connected  with  it,  as  it  appears  in  the 
later  books  of  the  0.  T.  and  in  the  language 
of  Christ  and  His  apostles.  The  word  itsdf, 
though  it  appears  in  the  above  form  in  Cunt, 
iv.  13,  Eccles.  ii.  5,  Neh.  ii.  8,  may  be  classed, 
with  hardly  a  doubt,  as  of  Aryan  rather  than 
of  Shemitic  origin.  It  first  appears  in  Greek 
as  coming  straight  from  Persia.  Greek  lexi- 
cographers classify  it  as  a  Persian  word.  Mod- 
em pnilologists  accept  the  same  conclusion  with 
hardly  a  dissentient  voice.  In  Xenophon  the 
word  occurs  frequently,  and  we  get  vivid  pic- 
tures of  the  scene  which  it  implied.  A  wide, 
I  open  park,  enclosed  a^nst  injury,  yet  with  its 
I  natural  beauty  unspoiled,  with  stately  forest- 
trees,  many  of  them  bearing  fruit,  watered  by 
clear  streams,  on  whose  banks  roved  large  herds 
of  antelopes  or  sheep  —  this  was  the  scenery 
which  connected  itself  in  the  mind  of  the  Greek 
traveller  with  the  word  irapudfuToc,  and  for 
which  his  own  language  supplied  no  precise 
equivalent  Through  the  writings  of  Xenophon, 
and  through  the  general  admixture  of  Oriental- 
isms in  the  later  Greek  after  the  conquests  of 
Alexander,  the  word  gained  a  recognized  place, 
and  the  LXX.  writers  chose  it  for  a  new  use, 
which  gave  it  a  higher  worth,  and  secured  for 
it  a  more  perennial  life.  They  used  the  same 
word  whenever  there  was  any  allusion,  however 
remote,  to  the  fair  region  which  had  been  the 
first  blissful  home  of  man.  It  was  natural, 
however,  that  this  higher  meaning  should  bo- 
come  the  exclusive  one,  and  be  associated  with 
new  thoughts.  Paradise,  with  no  other  word 
to  qualify  it,  was  the  bright  region  which  man 
had  loct,  which  was  guarded  by  the  flaming 
sword.  Soon  a  new  hope  sprang  up.  There 
was  a  paradise  still,  into  which  man  might  hope 
to  enter.  It  is  a  matter  of  some  interest  to  as- 
certain with  what  associations  the  word  was 
connected  in  the  minds  of  the  Jews  of  Pales- 
tine and  other  countries  at  the  time  of  our 
Lord's  teaching,  what  sense  therefore  we  may 
attach  to  it  in  the  writings  of  the  N.  T.  In 
this  as  in  other  instances  we  may  distinguish 
three  modes  of  thought,  each  with  marked 
characteristics,  yet  often  blended  together  in 
different  proportions,  and  melting  one  into  the 
other  by  hardly  perceptible  degrees.  Each  has 
its  counterpart  in  the  teaching  of  Christian 
theologians.  The  language  of  the  N.  T.  stands 
apart  from  and  above  all. 

(1.)  To  the  idealist  school  of  Alexandria, 
of  which  Philo  is  the  representative,  paradise 
was  nothing  more  than  a  symbol  and  an  alle-' 
gory.  Spiri tual  perfection  was  the  only  paradise. 
The  trees  that  grew  in  it  were  the  thoughts  of 
the  spiritual  man.  (2.)  The  rabbinic  schools 
of  Palestine  presented  a  phase  of  thought  the 
very  opposite  of  that  of  the  Alexandrian  writer. 
They  had  their  descriptions,  definite  and  de- 
tailed, a  complete  topographv  of  the  unseen 
world.    It  was  far  off  in  the  distant  East,  far- 
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ther  than  ^e  foot  of  man  had  trod.  It  was  a 
region  of  the  world  of  the  dead,  of  Sheol,  in 
the  heart  of  the  earth.  Gehenna  was  on  one 
tide,  with  its  flames  and  torments;  Paradise 
on  the  other,  the  intermediate  home  of  the 
blessed.  Or,  again,  paradise  was  neither  on 
the  earth,  nor  within  it,  but  above  it,  in  the 
third  heaven,  or  in  some  higher  orb.  Or  there 
were  two  paradises,  the  upper  and  the  lower  — 
one  in  heaven,  for  those  wlio  had  attained  the 
hci<;hts  of  holiness  —  one  in  earth,  for  those 
who  had  lived  but  decently ;  and  the  heavenly 
paradise  was  sixty  times  as  large  as  the  whole 
lower  earth. 

(3.)  Out  of  the  discussions  and  theories  of 
the  rabbis,  there  grew  a  broad  popular  l)dief, 
fixed  in  the  hearts  of  men,  accepted  without 
discussion,  blending  with  their  best  hopes. 
Their  prayer  for  the  dying  or  the  dead  was  that 
his  soul  might  rest  in  paitidise,  in  the  garden 
of  Eden.  The  belief  of  the  Essenes,  as  reported 
by  Josephns,  may  be  accepted  as  a  fair  repre- 
sentation of  the  thoughts  of  those  who,  like 
them,  were  not  trained  in  the  rabbinical 
schools,  living  in  a  simple  and  more  child-like 
fiaith.  To  them,  accordingly,  paradise  was  a  far- 
off  land,  a  region  where  were  was  no  scorching 
heat,  no  consuming  cold,  where  the  soft  west 
wind  from  the  ocean  blew  forevermore.  It  is 
with  this  popular  belief,  rather  than  with  that 
of  either  school  of  Jewish  thought,  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  N.  T.  connects  itself.  The  old 
word  is  kept,  and  is  raised  to  a  new  disinity  or 
power.  It  is  significiint,  indeed,  that  the  word 
"paradise"  nowhere  occurs  in  the  public 
leaching  of  our  Lord,  or  in  His  intercourse 
with  His  own  disciples.  Connected  as  it  had 
been  with  the  thoughts  of  a  sensuous  happiness, 
it  was  not  the  fittest  or  the  best  word  for  those 
whom  He  was  training  to  rise  out  of  sensuous 
thoughts  to  the  higher  regions  of  the  spiritual 
life.  For  them,  accordingly,  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven,  the  kingdom  of  God,  are  the  words 
most  dwelt  on.  With  the  thief  dying  on  the 
cross  the  case  was  different.  We  can  assume 
nothing  in  ^e  robber-outlaw  but  the  most 
rudimentary  forms  of  popular  belief  The 
answer  to  His  prayer  gave  him  what  he  needed 
most,  —  the  assurance  of  immediate  rest  and 
peace.  The  word  paradise  spoke  to  him,  as  to 
other  Jews,  of  repose,  shelter,  joy  —  the  greatest 
contrast  possible  to  the  thirst  and  agony  and 
shame  of  the  hours  upon  the  cross.  There  is  a 
like  significance  in  trie  general  absence  of  the 
word  rrom  the  language  of  the  Epistles.  Here 
also  it  is  found  nowhere  in  the  direct  teaching. 
It  occurs  only  in  passages  that  are  apocalyptic, 
and  therefore  almost  of  necessity  symbolic  (2 
Cor.  xii.  3).  (4.)  The  eager  curiosity  which 
prompts  men  to  press  on  into  the  things  behind 
the  veil  has  led  them  to  construct  hypotheses 
more  or  less  definite  as  to  the  intermediate 
state,  and  thes»  have  affected  the  thoughts 
which  Christian  writers  have  connected  with 
the  word  "  paradise."  Patristic  and  later  inter- 
preters follow,  as  has  been  noticed,  in  the  foot- 
steps  of  the  Jewish  schools.  The  word  enters 
largelv,  as  might  be  expected,  into  the  apocry- 
phal literature  of  the  early  Church.  Where 
the  true  Gospels  are  most  reticent,  the  mythi- 
sal  are  most  exuberant     (5.)  The  later  history 


of  the  word  presents  some  facts  of  interest.  Ac- 
cepting  in  this,  as  in  other  instances,  the  mythi 
cal  elements  of  Eastern  Christianity,  the  mei 
of  Islam  presented  to  its  followers  the  hope  of 
a  sensuous  paradise,  and  the  Persian  word  was 
transplanted  through  it  into  the  languages 
spoken  by  them.  In  the  West,  it  passes  through 
some  strange  transformations,  and  descends  to 
baser  uses.  The  narthex,  or  atrium,  in  which 
were  assembled  those  who,  not  being  fiddtA 
in  full  communion,  were  not  admitted  into  the 
interior  of  the  building,  was  known  as  the 
"  paradise  "  of  the  church.  Paradiso  becomes 
in  some  Italian  dialects  Paraviso,  and  this 
passes  into  the  French  paruiSf  denoting  the 
western  porch  of  a  church,  or  the  open  space  in 
front  of  It. 

Pa^'rahy  one  of  the  cities  in  the  territory  al« 
lotted  to  Benjamin,  named  only  in  the  lists  of 
the  conquest  (Josh,  xviii.  23).  In  tlic  Omh 
maalicon  {**  Aphra  ")  it  is  specified  by  Jerome 
only,  as  nve  miles  east  of  Bethel.  No  traces  of 
the  name  have  yet  been  found  in  that  position ; 
but  the  name  Fatah  exists  farther  to  the  S.  E^ 
attached  to  the  Wady  Fdrah^  one  of  the  south- 
em  branches  of  the  great  Wady  Suweinit,  and 
to  a  site  of  ruins  at  the  junction  of  the  same 
with  the  main  vallev. 

Pa'ran,  El-Pa  ran.  1.  It  is  shown  nnder 
Kadesh  that  the  name  Paran  corresponds 
probably  in  general  outline  with  the  desert  Et^ 
Tih.  Speaking  generally,  the  wilderness  of 
Sinai  (Num.  x.  12,  xii.  16j,  in  which  the  min- 
istrations of  Tabenih  and  Hazeroth,  if  the  lat- 
ter be  identical  with  Hitdhera,  are  probably 
included  towards  its  N.  E.  limit,  mav  be  said  to 
lie  S.  of  the  Et-Tih  range,  the  wifdemeas  of 
Paran  N.  of  it,  and  the  one  to  end  where  the 
other  begins.  That  of  Paran  is  a  stretch  of 
chalky  formation,  the  chalk  being  covered  with 
coarse  gravel,  mixed  with  black  flint  and  drift- 
ing sand.  Between  the  wilderness  of  Paran 
and  that  of  Zin  no  strict  demarcation  exists  in 
the  narrative,  nor  do  the  natural  features  of  th« 
region,  so  far  as  yet  ascertained,  yield  a  well- 
defined  boundary.  The  name  of  Paran  seems, 
as  in  the  story  of  Ishmael,  to  have  predomir 
nated  towards  the  western  extremity  of  the 
northern  desert  frontier  of  ^<-7iA ;  and  in  Num. 
xxxiv.  4  the  wilderness  of  Zin,  not  Paran,  is 
s])oken  of  as  tlie  southern  border  of  the  land  or 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  3).  Was  there, 
then,  a  Paran  proper,  or  definite  spot  to  which 
the  name  was  applied  ?  From  Ueut  i.  1 ,  it 
should  seem  there  must  have  been.  This  is 
confirmed  by  1  K.  xi.  18,  from  which  we  far- 
ther learn  the  fact  of  its  being  an  inhabited 
region;  and  the  position  reouircd  by  the  con- 
text here  is  one  between  Miaian  and  Egypt  If 
we  are  to  reconcile  these  passages  by  the  aid  of 
the  personal  history  of  Moses,  it  seems  certain 
that  the  local  Midian  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsnla 
must  have  lain  near  the  Mount  Horeb  itself 
(Ex.  iii.  1, xviii.  1-5).  The  site  of  the  "Paran" 
of  Hadad  the  Edomite  must  then  have  lain  to 
the  N.  W.  or  Egyptian  side  of  Horeb.  This 
brings  us,  if  we  assume  any  principal  mountain, 
except  Seihal  of  the  whole  Sinaitic  group,  to  he 
"  the  Mount  of  God,''  so  close  to  the  Wadm 
Feiran,  that  the  similarity  of  name,  supportjea 
by  the  recently  expressea  opinion  of  eminent 
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geographers,  may  be  taken  as  establishing  sub- 
stantial identity.  —  2.  **  Mount "  Paran  occurs 
only  in  two  poetic  passages  (Deut.  xxxiii.  2; 
Hab.  iii.  3),  in  one  of  wnicb.  Sinai  and  Seir 
appear  as  local  accessories ;  in  the  other,  Teman 
and  (Ter.  7)  Cashan  and  Midian.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  if  the  Wady  Feiran  be  the  Paran 
proper,  the  name  "  Mount "  Paran  may  have 
oecn  either  assigned  to  the  special  member 
(the  north-western)  of  the  Sinai  tic  mountain- 
group  which  lies  adjacent  to  that  wady,  or  to 
the  whole  Sinaitic  cluster.  That  special  mem- 
ber is  the  five-peidLed  ridge  of  Serbal. 

Par1t>ar.  A  word  occurring  in  Hebrew 
and  A.  V.  only  in  1  Chr.  xxvi.  18.  From  this 
passage,  and  also  from  the  context,  it  would 
seem  that  Parbar  was  some  place  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Temple  enclosure,  the  same  side 
with  the  causeway  and  the  gate  Shallecheth. 
The  latter  was  close  to  the  causeway,  and  we 
know  from  its  remains  that  the  causeway  was 
at  the  extreme  north  of  the  western  wall.  Par- 
bar  therefore  must  have  been  south  of  Shalle- 
cheth. As  to  the  meaning  of  the  name,  the 
rabbis  generally  agree  in  translating  it  "  the 
outside  place ;  ^  woile  modem  authorities  take 
it  as  equivalent  to  the  parvarim  in  2  K.  xxiii. 
11  (A.  V.  "  suburbs  ").  Accepting  this  inter- 
pretation, there  is  no  difficulty  in  identifying 
the  Parbar  with  the  suburb  mentioned  by  Jose- 
phus  in  describing  Herod's  Temple,  as  lying  in 
the  deep  valley  which  separated  the  west  wall 
of  the  Temple  from  the  city  opposite  it ;  in 
other  words,  the  southern  end  of  the  Tyropceon. 
Parbar  is  possibly  an  ancient  Jebusite  name. 

Parchment.    IWhitino.J 

Parlor.  A  word  in  English  usage,  mean- 
ing the  common  room  of  the  family,  and  hence 
probably  in  A.  V.  denoting  the  king's  audience- 
chamber,  so  used  in  reference  to  Eglon  (Judg. 
iii.  20-25). 

Parmash'ta.  One  of  the  ten  sons  of 
Haman  slain  by  the  Jews  in  Shushan  (Esth. 
ix.9). 

Par^menas.  One  of  the  seven  deacons, 
"  men  of  honest  report,  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  wisdom"  (Acts  vi.  5).  There  is  a  tradi- 
tion that  he  suffered  martyrdom  at  Philippi  in 
the  rci^n  of  Trajan. 

Par  naell,  father  or  ancestor  of  Elizaphan 
prince  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun  (Num.  xxxiv. 
25). 

Pa'rosh.  The  descendants  of  Parosh,  in 
number  2,172,  returned  from  Babylon  with 
Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  3  ;  Neh.  vii.  8).  Another 
detachment  of  150  males,  with  Zechariah  at 
their  head,  accompanied  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  3). 
Seven  of  the  fiamily  had  married  foreign  wives 
(Ezr.  X.  25).  They  assisted  in  the  building  of 
the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  25),  and  signed 
the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  14). 
In  the  lastH]noted  passage,  the  name  Parosh  is 
clearly  that  of  a  family,  and  not  of  an  indi- 
▼idual. 

Parshanda'iha.  the  eldest  of  Haman's 
ten  sons  who  were  slain  by  the  Jews  in  Shu- 
shan (Esth.  ix.  7). 

Parthians  occurs  only  in  Acts  ii.  9,  where 
it  designates  Jews  settled  m  Parthia.  Parthia 
Proper  was  the  region  stretching  along  the 
aoatbem  flank  of  the  mountains  which  sepa- 


rate the  great  Persian  Desert  from  the  Desert 
of  Kharesm.  It  lay  south  of  Hyrcania,  east  of 
Media,  and  north  of  Sagartia.  The  ancient 
Parthians  are  called  a  "  Scythic "  race,  and 
probably  belonged  to  the  great  Turanian  fami- 
ly. Various  stories  are  told  of  their  origin. 
Keally  nothing  is  known  of  them  till  about  the 
time  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  when  they  are  found 
in  the  district  which  so  long  retained  their 
name,  and  appear  as  faithful  subjects  of  the 
Persian  monarchs.  Herodotus  speaks  of  them 
as  contained  in  the  16th  satrapy  of  Darius.  In 
the  final  struggle  between  the  Greeks  and  Per> 
sians,  they  remained  faithful  to  the  latter,  serv- 
ing at  Arbela ;  but  offering  only  a  weak  resist- 
ance to  Alexander  when,  on  his  way  to  Bactria, 
be  entered  their  country.  In  the  division  of 
Alexander's  dominions,  they  fell  to  the  share 
of  Eumenes  ;  and  Parthia  ror  some  while  was 
counted  among  the  territories  of  the  Seleucide. 
About  B.C.  256,  however,  they  ventured  upon 
a  revolt,  and  under  Arsaoes  they  succeedea  in 
establishing  their  independence.  Parthia,  in 
the  mind  of  the  writer  of  the  Acts,  would  des- 
ignate this  empire,  which  extended  from  India 
to  the  Tigris,  and  from  the  Chorasmian  Desert 
to  the  shores  of  the  Southern  Ocean.  Hence 
the  prominent  position  of  the  name  Parthians 
in  the  list  of  those  present  at  Pentecost.  Par- 
thia was  a  power  almost  rivalling  Rome  —  the 
only  existing  power  which  had  tned  its  strength 
against  Rome,  and  not  been  worsted  in  the 
encounter.  The  Parthian  dominion  lasted  for 
nearly  five  centuries,  commencing  in  the  third 
century  before,  and  terminating  in  the  third 
century  after,  our  era.  It  has  already  been 
stated  that  the  Parthians  were  a  Turanian  race. 
Their  success  is  to  be  regarded  as  ^e  subver- 
sion of  a  tolerably  advanced  civilization  by  a 
comparative  barbarism  —the  substitution  of 
Tartar  coarseness  for  Arian  polish  and  refine 
ment. 

Partridge  (Heb.  kSrS)  occurs  only  1  Sam. 
xxvi.  20,  and  in  Jer.  xvii.  11.  The  translation 
of  kdrS  by  "  partridge  "  is  supported  by  many 
of  the  old  versions.  The  **  hunting  this  bird 
upon  the  mountains "  II  Sam.  xxvi.  20)  en< 
tirel^  agrees  with  the  habits  of  two  well-known 
species  of  partridge,  —  viz.,  Cacoabis  aaxatUiM 

ithe  Greek  partridge)  and  Ammoperdix  Heuii. 
t  will  be  seen  by  the  maiginal  reading  that 
the  passage  in  Jeremiah  may  bear  the  allow- 
ing interpretation  :  —  As  the  hore  **  gathereth 
vonng  wnich  she  hath  not  brought  forth."  It 
has  l^n  asserted  that  the  partridge  is  in  the 
habit  of  stealing  the  e^  from  the  nests  of  its 
congeners,  and  of  sittmg  upon  them,  and  that, 
when  the  yonnc  are  hatched,  they  forsake  their 
false  parent  It  is  perhaps  almost  needless  to 
remark  that  this  is  a  mere  fable,  in  which,  how- 
ever, the  ancient  Orientals  may  have  believed. 
The  explanation  of  the  rendering  of  the  text  of 
the  A.  y .  is  obviously  as  follows :  —  Partridges 
were  often  "  hunted  in  ancient  times  as  they 
are  at  present,  either  by  hawking,  or  by  being 
driven  from  place  to  place  till  they  become  fa- 
tigued, when  they  are  knocked  down  by  the  clubs 
or  zeruxUtys  of  the  Arabs.  Thus  nests  were 
no  doubt  constantly  disturbed,  and  many  de- 
stroyed :  as,  therefore,  is  a  partridge  which  is 
I  driven  from  her  eggs,  so  is  he  that  enricheth 


PASHUR  6! 

Umtelf  br  DDJngt  means  —  "  he  shall  leare 
them  in  tHe  midat  of  bU  days."  The  expre»- 
lion  in  Ecctu*.  xi.  30,  "  like  aa  a  partridge 
taken  (and  kept)  in  a  cage,"  cleartf  refers,  as 
Shaw  has  observed,  to  "a  decoy  partridge." 
Onr  common  partridge  (PwJii  einerta),  M 
well  aa  Ihe  Harbnrj  [C.  petnta)  and  led-leg 
(C.  ™/n),  do  not  occor  in  Palestine, 


if.  IT). 

Forra'im,  the  nams  oF  an  unknown  place 
or  counlry  whence  the  gold  wai  procuTed  for 
the  decoration  of  Solomon's  Temple  (!  Chr.  iii. 
6).  Wo  ma;  notice  the  conjecturex  of  Knobel 
tliaC  it  is  an  abbreviated  form  of  Rephnrraim, 
and  of  Wiironl,  that  it  is  derived  from  the 
Sanscrit  pirM,  "eastern,"  and  is  a  general 
term  for  the  East. 

Fa'aaollt  (on  of  Japhlet  of  the  tribe  of 
Aihcrll  Chr.  vii.  33). 

FaB-datB'mim.  The  form  ander  which, 
IB  t  Chr.  xi.  13,  the  name  appears,  which  in 
I  Sam.  xvii.  I  il  giTen  more  at  lennh  as 
Ephes-Damhiii.  The  lexicographers  do  not 
decide  which  is  the  earlier  or  correcter  of  the 
two.  A  ruined  site  bearing  (he  name  of  fjamim 
or  CMriiel  Daanun,  lies  near  the  road  from 
JentBalem  to  Bat  Jibrin,  abont  three  miles 
Y,.t)iShuwfikA  (^ocho).  This,  Van  de  Velde 
proposes  to  idcntifr  with  Pas-dammim. 

Fase'ah.  L  Son  of  Eshton,  in  an  obsrnre 
n^gmenl  of  the  genealogies  of  jndah  (I  Chr. 
iv.  12).  — a.  Th6''»onsofPa»eah"wer6Bmong 
the  Nethinim  who  retamed  with  Zernbbabel 
(E,;r.  ii.49). 

Paah'uT.  1.  Same  of  one  of  the  rnmilies 
of  priiMM  of  Che  chief  house  of  Malchijiih 
(I  Chr.  ix.  12,  Kxiv.  9 ;  Neh.  xi.  H ;  Jcr.  »xi. 
I,  xxxviii.  1).  In  the  time  of  Nehcminh,  Ihii 
family  appears  lo  have  become  a  rliief  houw, 
■nil  its  head  the  head  of  a  course  (Kr.r.  ii.  SB ; 
Neh.  vii.  41,  X.  3).  The  indtTidual  from  whom 
Ihe  faniilv  was  named  was  probahlv  Pashur  the 
son  of  fifalchiah.  who  In  the  rei|rn  of  Zedekiah 
was  one  of  the  chief  princes  of  the  conrt  ( Jer. 
xxxriii.  I).  He  was  sent,  with  others,  by 
Zedekinh  to  Jeremiah  at  the  time  when  Nebn- 
ehadncuar  was  preparing  his  attaek  npon 
Jemsalem  (Jer,  xxi),  Asain,  Himewhnt  later. 
Pashnr  Joined  with  several  other  chief  men  in 
patitioning  the  king  that  Jeremiah  might  be 


put  to  death  as  atraitor  (Jer.  xxxviii.),  Hotb 
ing  more  is  known  ofhim.  —  3.  Another  pcnoo 
of  this  name,  also  a  priest,  and  "  chief  ;:ovemi.'r 
of  the  house  of  the  Lord,"  is  mcntiuni^  in  Jcr. 
XX.  1.  He  is  described  as  "  the  son  orlmmcr" 
(1  Chr.  xxiv.  14),  probablv  the  same  as  Ama- 
ri&h  (Neh.  X.  3,  xii.  S.  &c'.).  In  itie  n-ign  of 
Jehoiakim.  he  showed  himself  as  lioslite  lo  Jere- 
miah aa  his  nnmcsake  the  son  of  Malchiah  did 
afterwardii,  and  put  him  in  the  stocks  hv  Ihe 
gale  of  Benjamin.  For  this  indi;;nitv  to  Goili 
prophet,  Paahnr  was  told  hv  Jercmisti  ihni  liit 
name  was  changed  lo  Magor-missnhib  [Tmvi 
ai  may  tide),  and  Ihnl  he  nnd  all  his  hou.-t 
should  be  carried  capiives  ro  BahTlon  and  ihcrr 
die  (Jer.  ix.  1-6).  — 8.  Father  of  Gedalltb 
(Jer.  xxxviii.  1). 

FOSaagS.  Used  in  plur.  (Jcr.  xxii.  S0|. 
pTObabl;  fo  denote  the  mountnin  H^ion  of 
.i.^..;_   -_   .L _;jg  of  Jordan.    It  alw 


sin  gof^  or 


denotes  a  river-ford  o 

FssHove^  the  flrst  of  Ihe  three  great  annn- 
al  fbalivBls  of  ihe  laraclilea,  celebrated  in  the 
month  Nisan,  from  the  14th  to  tbe  Slat.  The 
following  are  the  principal  paaan^^cs  in  ihe  I'rn- 
talench  relating  lo  tbe  Paasorer:  —  Ex.  xlL 
1-St,  xiii.  3-10,  xxiii.  14-19,  xxxiv.  18-26; 
Lev.  xxiii.  4-14;  Nam.  ix.  1-14,  xxviii.  16-25; 
Deut.  xvi.  1-6. 

I.    InBTITUTIOH    and    FiKBT    CBLXBRATIOt 

OF  TiiB  Pabboveb.  —  When  the  chosen  people 
were  about  to  be  brought  out  of  E^Tpt,  tbe 
word  of  the  Lord  came  to  Hoses  and  Aania, 
commanding  them  to  instruct  alt  the  conpc- 

Ktion  of  Israel  to  prepare  for  their  depcrtuTii 
a  solemn  religions  ordinance.  On  the  unth 
day  of  the  month  Abib,  Ihe  head  of  each  Ikniilj 
was  to  select  from  the  flock  either  a  lamb  or  ■ 
kid,  a  male  of  the  first  year,  without  blcmi^li. 
If  his  Eimily  was  too  small  to  eat  the  whok  of 
the  lamb,  hewas  permitted  to  invite  bis  neaivst 
neighbor  to  join  the  parly.  On  the  fonnrenlh 
day  ofthe  month,  hewas  to  kill  his  lamb  while 
the  sun  was  setting.  He  was  then  to  take  tlie 
blood  in  a  basin,  and  with  a  sprig  of  hvs«p  to 
sprinkle  it  on  the  two  side-posts  and  l)ic  llntri 
a{  the  door  of  the  house.  The  lomb  was  ihMi 
thoronghly  roasted,  whole.  It  wns  expressly 
forbidden  that  it  should  be  boiled,  or  tbaia  bone 
of  it  should  be  broken.  Unleavened  bread  anJ 
bitter  herbs  were  to  be  eaten  with  the  tksh. 
No  male  who  was  uncircumcised  was  lo  join 
the  companv.  Eocli  one  was  lo  hove  bis  loins 
girt,  to  hold  a  atulF  in  his  hand,  and  to  have 
shoes  on  bis  feet.  He  was  lo  cat  in  haste,  and 
it  would  seem  that  he  was  lo  stand  during  the 
menl.  The  number  of  the  party  was  lo  be 
cak'Ulnled  as  nairi;  as  possible,  so  ihat  all  ihc 
flcBh  of  the  Inmb  mizht  be  eaten;  but  if  any 
portion  of  it  happened  to  remain,  it  was  lo  ba 
burned  in  the  morning.  No  morsel  of  it  was 
to  be  carried  out  of  the  house.  The  legislator 
was  fhrthcr  dircEled  lo  inform  ihe  people  of 
(rod's  purpose  to  smite  ^  first-born  of  tbe 
Kgyptinns,  to  declare  that  the  Pasaover  was  lo 
be  to  them  an  ordinance  forever,  (o  give  them 
direclions  respecting  the  order  and  dnration  of 
the  festival  in  future  times,  and  lo  enjoin  apon 
them  lo  teach  Iheir  children  its  meaning,  from 
Sencration  to  generation.     When  the  iDeass^ 
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ms  delivered  to  the  people,  they  bowed  their 
heads  in  worship.  Tne  iambs  were  selected; 
on  the  fourteenth  they  were  slain,  and  the 
blood  sprinkled ;  and  in  the  following  evening, 
after  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  month  had  com- 
menced,  the  first  paschal  meal  was  eaten.  At 
midnight  the  fi»t-bom  of  the  Egyptians  were 
smitten.  The  king  and  his  people  were  now 
urgent  that  the  Liraelitcs  should  start  imme- 
diately, and  readily  bestowed  on  them  supplies 
for  the  journey.  In  such  haste  did  the  Israel- 
iics  depart,  on  that  very  day  ^Num.  xxxiii.  3), 
that  tney  packed  up  their  kneading-tioughs 
containing  the  dough  prepared  for  the  morrow's 
provisions,  which  was  not  yet  leavened. 

II.  Observance  of  the  Passover  in  La- 
ter Times.  —  1.  In  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
chapters  of  Exodus,  there  are  not  onhr  distinct 
references  to  the  observance  of  the  festival  in 
future  ages  {e.g,  xii.  2,  14,  17,  24-27,  42,  xiii. 
2,  5,  &-10),  but  there  are  several  injunctions 
which  were  evidently  not  intended  for  the  first 

Easjovcr,  and  which  indeed  could  not  possibly 
ave  been  observed.  In  the  later  notices  of  the 
festival  in  the  books  of  the  law,  there  are  par- 
ticulars added  which  appear  as  modifications 
of  the  original  institution  (Lev.  xxiii.  10-14 ; 
Num.  xxviii.  16-25 ;  Deut.  xvi.  1-6).  Hence  it 
is  not  without  reason  that  the  Jewish  writers 
have  laid  great  stress  on  the  distinction  between 
**  the  Egyptian  Passover  "  and  "  the  perpetual 
P.uisover.  2.  The  following  was  the  general 
order  of  the  observances  of  the  Passover  in 
later  times  according  to  the  direct  evidence  of 
Scripture :  —  On  the  14th  of  Nisan,  every  trace 
of  leaven  was  put  away  from  the  houses,  and 
on  the  same  day  every  male  Israelite  not  labor- 
ing under  any  bodily  infirmity  or  ceremonial 
impurity  was  commanded  to  appear  before  the 
Lord  at  the  national  sanctnary  with  an  offering 
of  money  in  proportion  to  his  means  (Ex.  xxiii. 
13;  Deut  xvi.  16,  17).  Devout  women  some- 
times attended,  as  is  proved  by  the  instances 
of  Hannah  and  Mary  (\  Sam.  i.  7 ;  Luke  ii.  41 , 
42).  As  tlie  sun  was  setting,  the  lambs  were 
slain,  and  the  fat  and  blood  given  to  the  priests 
(2  Chr.  XXXV.  5, 6).  The  lamb  was  then  roasted 
whole,  and  eaten  with  unleavened  bread  and 
bitter  herbs ;  no  portion  of  it  was  to  be  left 
until  the  morning.  The  same  night,  after  the 
Ibih  of  Nisan  had  commenced,  the  fat  was 
burned  by  the  priest,  and  the  blood  sprinkled 
on  the  altar  (2  Chr.  xxx.  16,  xxxv.  11).  On 
the  15th,  the  night  being  passed,  there  was  a 
holy  convocation,  and  during  that  day  no  work 
might  be  done,  except  the  preparation  of  neces- 
sary food  (Ex.  xii.  16).  On  this  and  the  six 
following  days,  an  offering  in  addition  to  the 
daily  sacrifice  was  made,  of  two  young  bullocks, 
a  ram,  and  seven  lambs  of  the  first  year,  with 
mcat-ofierin$^,  for  a  bumt-oiftring,  and  a  goat 
fur  a  sin-ofiering  (Num.  xxviii.  19-23).  On 
the  16th  of  the  month,  "  the  morrow  after  the 
.sabbath  "  (i^.  after  the  day  of  holy  convoca- 
tion), the  first  sheaf  of  harvest  was  oflered  and 
waved  by  the  priest  before  the  Lord,  and  a  male 
lamb  was  ofiered  as  a  bnm^sacrifice  with  a 
meat  and  drink  offering.  Nothing  necessarily 
distingnished  the  four  following  days  of  the 
festival,  except  the  additional  burnt  and  sin 
'oflerings,  and  the  restraint  from  some  kinds  of 


labor.  On  the  seventh  day,  the  2l8t  of  Nisaa, 
there  was  a  holy  convocation,  and  the  day  ap* 
pears  to  have  bieen  one  of  peculiar  solemnity. 
As  at  all  the  festivals,  cheeriulness  was  to  pre> 
vail  during  the  whole  week,  and  all  care  was 
to  be  laid  aside  (Deut  xxvii.  7). 

3.  (a.)  The  Paachal  Lamb.  —  After  the  first 
Passover  in  Egypt,  there  is  no  trace  of  the 
lamb  having  been  selected  before  it  was  wanted. 
In  later  times,  we  are  certain  that  it  was  some- 
times not  provided  before  the  14th  of  tlie  month 
(Luke  xxii.  7-9;  Mark  xiv.  12-16).  The  law 
formerly  allowed  the  alternative  of  a  kid  ( Ex. 
xii.  5),  but  a  lamb  was  preferred,  and  was  prob- 
ably nearly  always  chosen.  It  was  to  be  fault- 
less and  a  male,  in  accordance  with  the  estab- 
lished estimate  of  animal  perfection  (sec  MaL 
i.  14).  Either  the  head  of  the  family,  or  any 
other  person  who  was  not  ceremonially  unclean 
(2  Chr.  xxx.  17),  took  it  into  the  court  of  the 
Temple  on  his  shoulders.  The  Mishna  gives  a 
particular  account  of  the  arrangement  which 
was  made  in  tlie  court  of  the  Temple.  As  the 
paschal  lamb  could  be  le^lv  slain,  and  the 
olood  and  fisU  ofibred,  only  m  the  national  sanc- 
tuary (Deut.  xvi.  2),  it  of  course  ceased  to  be 
offered  by  the  Jews  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  The  spring  festival  of  the  modem 
Jews  strictly  consists  only  of  the  feast  of  un 
leavened  bread. 

(6.)  The  Unleavened  Bread.  —  There  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  tliat  the  unleavened  bread 
eaten  in  the  Passover,  and  that  used  on  otlier 
religious  occasions,  were  of  the  same  nature. 
It  might  be  made  of  wheat,  spelt,  barley,  oats, 
or  rye,  but  not  of  rice  or  millet.  It  appears  to 
have  been  usually  made  of  the  finest  wheat 
fiour.  It  was  probably  formed  into  dry,  thin 
biscuits,  not  unlike  those  used  by  the  modem 
Jews,  (c.)  The  Bitter  Herbe  and  the  Sauce. -- 
According  to  the  Mishna,  the  bitter  herbs  (Ex. 
xii.  8)  might  be  endive,  chiccory,  wild  lettuce,  or 
nettles.  These  plants  were  important  articles 
of  food  to  the  ancient  Egyptians.  The  sauoo 
into  which  the  herbs,  the  oread,  and  the  meat 
were  dipped  as  they  were  eaten  (John  xiii.  26  ; 
Matt  xxvi.  23),  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Penta- 
tench.  According  to  Bartenorn,  it  consisted  of 
only  vinegar  and  water ;  but  others  describe  it  as 
a  mixture  of  vinejrar,  figs,  dates,  almonds,  and 
spice,  {d.)  The  Fowr  Cupt  of  Wine.^  —  There 
is  no  mention  of  wine  in  connection  with  the 
Passover  in  the  Pentateuch;  but  the  Mishna 
strictly  enjoins  that  there  should  never  be  less 
than  four  cups  of  it  provided  at  the  paschal 
meal  even  of  the  poorest  Israelite.  Two  of 
them  appear  to  be  distinctly  mentioned,  Luke 
xxii.  17,  20.  "  The  cup  of  blessing  "  (1  Cor. 
X.  16)  was  probably  the  latter  one  of  these,  and 
is  generally  considered  to  have  been  the  third 
of  the  series,  after  which  a  grace  was  said; 
though  a  comparison  of  Luke  xxii.  20  (where 
it  is  called  *'  tne  cup  after  supper  ")  with  Pet. 
X.  7,  and  the  designation  "  mp  of  the  HaUd" 
mit^ht  rather  suggest  that  it  was  tne  fourth  and 
last  cup. 

(e.)  The  HaUd.  —  The  service  of  praise  sung 
at  the  Passover  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Law. 

1  The  resder  will  bear  in  mind,  that,  all  leaven 
being  prohiMted,  the  wine  nsed  on  the  ocoanton 
mast,  of  necessity,  have  been  nnlbmiented. — Eo. 
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The  name  is  contracted  from  HaUdujah,  It 
consisted  of  the  series  of  Psalms  from  cxiii.  to 
cxviii.  The  first  portion,  comprising  Ps.  cxiii. 
and  cxiv.,  was  sune  in  the  early  part  of  the 
meal,  and  the  second  part  after  the  fourth  cup 
of  wine.  This  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
**  hymn  "  snng  by  our  Lord  and  His  apostles 
( Matt.  xxvi.  30 ;  Mark  xiv .  26 ) .  (/ )  Mode  and 
Order  of  the  Paxlnd  Meal.  —  Adopting  as  much 
trom  Jewish  tradition  as  is  not  inconsistent  or 
improbable,  the  following  appears  to  have  been 
the  usual  custom  :  —  All  work,  except  that  be- 
longing to  a  few  trades  connected  with  daily 
life,  was  suspended  for  some  hours  before  the 
evening  of  the  14th  Nisan.  It  was  not  lawful 
to  eat  any  ordinary  food  after  mid-day.  No 
male  was  admitted  to  the  table  unless  ne  was 
circumcised,  even  if  he  was  of  the  seed  of  Israel 
(Ex.  xii.  48).  Neither,  according  to  the  letter 
of  the  law,  was  anj  one  of  either  sex  admitted 
who  was  ceremonially  unclean  (Num.  ix.  6) ; 
but  this  rule  was  on  special  occasions  liberally 
applied.  The  rabbinists  expressly  state  that 
women  were  permitted,  tliough  not  conunandcd, 
to  partake ;  but  the  Karaites,  in  more  recent 
times,  excluded  all  but  full-grown  men.  It 
was  customary  for  the  number  of  a  party  to  be 
not  less  than  ten.  When  the  meal  was  ore- 
pared,  the  family  was  placed  round  the  table, 
the  paterfamilias  taking  a  place  of  honor,  prob- 
ably somewhat  raised  above  the  rest.  There  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  avcicnt  Hebrews 
sat  as  thcY  were  accustomed  to  do  at  their  ordi- 
nary meals.  Our  Lord  and  His  apostles  con- 
formed to  the  usual  custom  of  their  time,  and 
reclined  (Luke  xxii.  14,  &c.).  When  the  partv 
was  arranged,  the  first  cup  of  wine  was  nllcd, 
and  a  blessing  was  asked  by  the  head  of  the 
family  on  the  feast,  as  well  as  a  special  one  on 
the  cup.  The  bitter  herbs  were  then  placed  on 
the  table,  and  a  portion  of  them  eaten,  either 
with  or  without  the  sauce.  The  unleavened 
bread  was  handed  round  next,  and  afterwards 
the  lamb  was  placed  on  the  table  in  fVontof  the 
head  of  the  family.  Before  the  lamb  was  eaten, 
the  second  cup  of  wine  was  filled,  and  the  son, 
in  accordance  with  Ex.  xii.  26,  asked  his  father 
the  meaning  of  the  feast.  In  reply,  an  account 
was  given  of  the  sufferings  of  tne  Israelites  in 
Egypt,  and  of  their  deliverance,  with  a  particu- 
lar explanation  of  Dent.  xxvi.  5,  and  the  first 
part  or  the  Hallel  (Ps.  cxiii.,  cxiv.)  was  sung. 
This  being  gone  through,  the  lamb  was  carved 
and  eaten.  The  third  cup  of  wine  was  poured 
out  and  drunk,  and  soon  afterwards  the  fourth. 
The  second  part  of  the  Hallel  (Ps.  cxv.  to 
cxviii.)  was  tnen  sung.  A  fifth  wine-cup  ap- 
pears to  have  been  occasionally  prodncea,  but 
perhaps  only  in  later  times.  \^at  was  termed 
the  Greater  Hallel  (Ps.  cxx.  to  cxxxviii.)  was 
sung  on  such  occasions.  The  Israelites  who 
lived  in  the  country  appear  to  have  been  ac- 
commodated at  the  feast  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem  in  their  houses,  so  far  as  there  was 
room  for  them  (Luke  xxii.  10-12;  Matt.  xxvi. 
18).  Those  who  could  not  be  received  into  the 
city  encamped  without  the  walls  in  tents,  as 
the  pilgrims  now  do  at  Mecca. 

ig.)  The  First  Sheaf  of  Harvest. --The  of- 
fering of  the  omer,  or  sHeaf,  is  mentioned  no- 
where in  the  law,  except  Lev.  xziii.  10-14.    It 


is  there  commanded,  that,  when  the  Isnclius 
reached  the  land  of  promise,  they  should  bring, 
on  the  16th  of  the  month,  "  the  morrow  after 
the  sabbath  "  (i.e.  the  day  of  holy  convoca- 
tion), the  first  sheaf  of  the  harvest  to  the  pri&t, 
to  be  waved  by  him  before  the  Lord.  The 
sheaf  was  of  barley,  as  being  the  grain  which 
was  first  ripe  (2  K.  iv.  42) .  {h. )  Tlie  Cltatpgah.— 
The  daily  sacrifices  are  enumerated  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch only  in  Num.  xxviii.  19-23;  but  ref- 
erence is  made  to  them  Lev.  xxiii.  8.  Besides 
these  public  offerings,  there  was  another  sort 
of  sacrifice  connected  with  the  Passover,  as 
well  as  with  the  other  great  festivals,  called  in 
the  Talmud  Chagigak,  i.e.  "  festivity."  It  was 
a  voluntary  peaccK)filering  made  by  private  in- 
dividuals. The  victim  might  be  taken  eithcf 
from  the  flock  or  the  herd.  It  might  be  either 
male  or  female,  but  it  must  be  without  blemish. 
The  offerer  laid  his  hand  upon  its  head,  and 
slew  it  at  the  door  of  the  sanctuary.  The  blood 
was  sprinkled  on  the  altar,  and  the  fat  of  the 
inside,  with  the  kidneys,  w^as  burned  by  the 
priest.  The  breast  was  given  to  the  priest  as 
a  wave-ofiering,  and  the  right  shoulaer  as  a 
hcave-oflfering  (Lev.  iii.  1-5,  vii.  29-34).  Whal 
remained  of  the  victim  might  be  eaten  b^  the 
offerer  and  his  guests  on  the  day  on  which  it 
was  slain,  and  on  the  day  following ;  but  if  anr 
portion  was  left  till  the  third  day,  it  was  burned 
(Lev.  vii.  16-18).  The  eating  of  the  Chagigali 
was  an  occasion  of  social  festivity  connected 
with  the  festivals,  and  especially  with  the  Pass- 
over, (i.)  JReUase  of  Prisoners.  —  It  is  a  qnef- 
tion  whether  the  release  of  a  prisoner  at  the 
Passover  (Matt,  xxvii.  15 ;  Mark  xv.  6;  Luke 
xxiii.  17  I  John  xviii.  39)  was  a  custom  of  Bo- 
man  origin  resembling  what  took  place  at  tbe 
lectistemium  (Liv.  v.  13),  and,  in  later  tim€$, 
on  the  birthday  of  an  emperor ;  or  whether  it 
was  an  old  Hebrew  usage  belonging  to  the 
festival,  which  Pilate  allowed  the  Jews  to  re- 
tain, {k.)  The  Second,  or  IMUe  Passover. — 
When  the  Passover  was  celebrated  the  second 
year,  in  the  wilderness,  certain  men  were  pre- 
vented from  keeping  it,  owing  to  their  being 
defiled  by  contact  with  a  dead  body.  Being 
thus  prevented  from  obeying  the  divine  com- 
mand, they  came  anxiously  to  Moses  to  inquire 
what  they  should  do.  He  was  accordingly 
instructed  to  institute  a  second  Passover,  to  be 
observed  on  tlie  14th  of  the  following  month, 
for  the  benefit  of  any  who  had  been  hin- 
dered from  keeping  the  regular  one  in  Nisan 
(Num.  ix.  11).  The  Talmudista  called  this  the 
Little  Passover.  (/.)  Observances  of  the  Passover 
recorded  in  Scripture.  —  Of  these,  seven  are 
of  chief  historical  importance:  —  1.  The  first 
Passover  in  Egypt  (Ex.  xii.).  2.  The  first  kept 
in  the  desert  (Num.  ix.).  3.  That  celebrated 
by  Joshua  at  Gilgal  (Josh.  v.).  4.  That  which 
Hezekiah  observed  on  the  occasion  of  his  re- 
storing the  national  worship  (2  Chr.  xxx.). 
This  Passover  was  not  held  till  the  second 
month,  the  proper  time  fbr  the  Little  Passover. 
5.  The  Passover  of  Josiah  in  tbe  eighteenth 
year  of  his  reign  (2  Chr.  xxxv.).  6.  That 
celebrated  by  Ezra  after  the  return  from  Baby- 
lon (Ezr.  VI.).  7.  The  last  Paasover  of  onr 
Lord's  life. 
m.  Thb  Last  Suppee.  — 1.  Whether  or 
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not  the  meal  at  which  our  Lord  instituted  the 
aacrament  of  the  Eucharist  was  the  paschal 
supper  according  to  the  law,  is  a  question  of 
great  difficulty.  No  point  in  the  gospel  history 
has  been  more  disputed.  If  we  Imd  nothing  to 
guide  us  but  the  three  first  Gospels,  no  doubt 
of  the  kind  could  well  be  raised,  though  the 
narratives  may  not  be  free  from  difficulties  in 
themselves ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  had 
no  information  but  that  which  is  to  be  gathered 
from  St.  John's  Grospel,  we  could  not  hesitate 
to  infer  that  the  evening  of  the  supper  was 
that  of  the  13th  of  Nisan,  the  day  preceding 
that  of  the  paschal  meal.  If  we  admit,  in  ac- 
^rdance  with  the  first  view  of  these  passages, 
that  the  Last  Supper  was  on  the  Idth  of  Nisan, 
our  Lord  must  have  been  crucified  on  the  14th, 
the  day  on  which  the  paschal  lamb  was  slain 
and  eaten.  He  lay  in  the  grave  on  the  1 5th 
(which  was  a  "  high  day  "  or  double  sabbath, 
because  the  weekly  sabbath  coincided  with  the 
day  of  holy  convocation),  and  the  Sunday  of  the 
resurrection  wns  the  16th.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  some  modem  critics  should  have  given  up 
as  hopeless  the  task  of  reconciling  this  difficulty. 
2.  The  reconciliations  whif:h  have  been  attempt- 
ed fall  under  three  principal  heads :  —  i.  Those 
which  regard  the  supper  at  which  our  Lord 
washed  the  feet  of  His  disciples  (John  xiii.),  as 
having  been  a  distinct  meal  eaten  one  or  more 
days  TOfore  the  regular  Passover,  of  which  our 
Lord  parti)ok  in  due  course  according  to  the 
synoptical  narratives,  ii.  Those  in  which  it  is 
endeavored  to  establish  that  the  meal  was  eaten 
on  the  13th,  and  that  our  Lord  was  crucified  on 
the  evening  of  the  true  paschal  supper,  iii. 
Those  in  which  the  most  obvious  view  of  the 
three  first  narratives  is  defended,  and  in  which 
it  is  attempted  to  explain  the  apparent  contra- 
dictions in  St.  John,  and  the  difficulties  in  refer- 
ence to  the  law.  (i.)  The  first  method  has  the 
advantage  of  furnishing  the  most  ready  way 
of  accounting  for  St.  John's  silence  on  the  in- 
stitution of  the  Holy  Communion ;  but  any 
explanation  founded  on  the  supposition  of  two 
meals  appetirs  to  be  rendered  untenable  by  the 
context,  (ii.)  The  current  of  opinion  in  mod- 
em times  has  set  in  favor  of  taking  the  more 
obvious  interpretation  of  the  passages  in  St. 
lohn,  that  the  supper  was  eaten  on  the  13th, 
and  that  our  Lord  was  crucified  on  the  14th. 
Those  who  thus  hold  that  the  supper  was  eaten 
on  the  13th  day  of  the  month  have  devised  va- 
rious ways  of  accounting  for  the  circumstance, 
of  which  the  following  are  the  most  important : 
—  (a.)  It  is  assumed  that  a  party  of  tne  Jews, 
probably  the  Sadducces  and  those  who  inclined 
towards  them,  used  to  eat  the  Passover  one  day 
before  the  rest,  and  that  our  Lord  approved  of 
their  practice.  (6.)  It  has  been  conjectured  that 
the  great  body  of  the  Jews  had  gone  wrong  in 
calculating  the  true  Passover-day,  placing  it  a 
day  too  late,  and  that  our  Lord  ate  the  Pass- 
over on  what  was  really  the  1 4th,  but  what 
commonly  passed  as  the  13th.  (c.)  Calvin 
supposed  that  on  this  occasion,  tiiough  our 
Loitl  thought  it  right  to  adhere  to  the  true  legal 
time,  the  Jews  ate  the  Passover  on  the  15th 
instead  of  the  14th,  in  order  to  escape  fh>m  the 
burden  of  two  days  of  strict  observance  (the 
day  of  holy  convocation  and  the  weekly  sab- 


bath) coming  together,  {d.)  Grotins  thonght 
that  the  meal  was  a  icttaxo^  fonffnovevTucov  (like  the 
paschal  feast  of  the  modem  Jews,  and  such  as 
might  have  been  observed  during  the  Babylo- 
nian captivity),  not  a  nuoxa  Bvoifwv. 

{e.)  A  view  which  has  been  received  with  fii- 
vor  far  more  generally  than  either  of  the  pre- 
ceding is,  that  the  Last  Supper  was  instituted 
by  Christ  for  the  occasion,  m  order  that  He 
mi^ht  Himself  suffer  on  the  proper  evening  on 
which  the  paschal  lamb  was  slain.  Erasmus  and 
others  have  called  it  an  "anticipatory  Pass- 
over ; "  but  if  this  view  is  to  stand,  it  seems 
better,  in  a  formal  treatment  of  the  subject,  not 
to  call  it  a  Passover  at  all.  (iii.)  They  who 
take  the  facts  as  they  appear  to  lie  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  synoptical  narratives  start  fh>m 
a  simpler  point,  fhey  have  to  show  that  the 
passages  in  St  John  may  be  fairly  interpreted  in 
such  a  manner  as  not  to  interfere  with  their 
own  conclusion,  (a.)  John  xiii.  1,  2.  Doea 
irpd  rJ7f  iofniK  Hmit  the  time  only  of  the  propo- 
sition in  the  first  verse,  or  is  the  limitation  to 
be  carried  on  to  verse  2,  so  as  to  refer  to  the 
supper?  In  the  latter  case  the  natural  conclu- 
sion is,  that  the  meal  was  one  eaten  before  the 
paschal  supper.  Others  take  iraoxf^  to  mean 
the  seven  days  of  unleavened  bread  as  not  in- 
cluding the  eating  of  the  Iamb,  and  justify  this 
limitation  by  St.  Luke  xxii.  1  ;  but  not  a  few 
of  those  who  take  this  side  of  the  main  ques- 
tion regard  the  first  verse  as  complete  in  itself 
On  the  whole,  Neander  himself^  admits  that 
nothing  can  safely  bo  inferred  fh>m  John  xiii.  I, 
2,  in  favor  of  the  supper  having  taken  place  on 
the  Idth.  (6.)  John  xiii.  29.  It  is  urged  that 
the  things  of  which  they  had  "  need  against  the 
feast "  might  have  been  the  provisions  for  the 
Chagigah,  perhaps  with  what  else  was  required 
for  the  seven  davs  of  unleavened  bread.  The 
usual  day  for  sacrificing  the  Chagigah  was  the 
15th,  which  was  then  commencing.  But  there 
is  another  difficulty  in  the  disciples  thinking  it 
likely  either  that  purchases  could  be  made,  or 
that  alms  could  be  given  to  the  poor,  on  a  day 
of  holy  convocation.  It  is  highly  probable  that 
the  letter  of  the  law  in  reganl  to  trading  was 
habitually  relaxed  in  the  case  of  what  was  re- 
quired for  religious  rites  or  for  burials,  (c.) 
John  xviii.  28.  The  Jews  refiised  to  enter  the 
prsetorium  lest  they  should  be  defiled,  and  so 
disqualified  from  eating  the  Passovei;.  Nean- 
der and  others  deny  that  this  passage  can  pos- 
sibly refer  to  any  thing  but  the  paschal  supper. 
But  it  is  alleged  that  the  words  may  either  be 
taken  in  a  general  sense  as  meaning  **  that  they 
might  go  on  keeping  the  Passover,"  or  that 
rd  naaxa  may  be  understood  specifically  to  de- 
note the  Chagigah.  (d.)  John  xix.  14.  "  The 
preparation  of  the  Passover"  at  first  sight 
would  seem  as  if  it  must  be  the  preparation  for 
the  Pasaover  on  the  14th,  a  time  set  apart  for 
making  ready  for  the  paschal  week,  and  for  the 
paschal  supper  in  particular.  It  is  naturally  so 
understooa  by  those  who  advocate  the  notion 
that  the  Last  Supper  was  eaten  on  the  13th. 
But  they  who  talce  the  opposite  view  affirm 
that,  though  there  was  a  regular  *'  preparation  " 
for  the  sabbath,  there  is  no  mention  of  any 
"  preparation  "  for  the  festivals.  It  seems  to  m 
essentially  connected  with  the  sabbath  itself 
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(John  xix.  31).  The  phnae  in  John  six.  14 
maj  thus  be  nndentooa  as  the  preparation  of 
the  sabbath  which  fell  in  the  Passover  week. 
If  these  ailments  are  admitted,  the  da^  of 
the  preparation  mentioned  in  the  Gospels  might 
have  fallen  on  the  day  of  holj  convocation,  the 
15th  of  Nisan.  {e,)  John  xix.  31.  **  Thatsab- 
bath  day  was  a  high  da/."  It  is  assumed  by 
those  who  fix  the  supper  on  the  13th  that  the 
term  was  applied,  owmg  to  the  15th  bein^  "a 
double  sabbath,"  from  the  coincidence  of  the 
day  of  holv  convocation  with  the  weekly  fes- 
tival. Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  identify 
the  supper  with  the  paschal  meal,  contend  that 
the  special  dignity  of  tlie  day  resulted  from  its 
being  that  on  which  the  omer  was  ofiered,  and 
from  which  were  reckoned  the  fifty  days  to 
Pentecost 

(/)  The  difficulty  of  supposing  that  our 
Lord  s  apprehension,  trial,  ana  crucifixion  took 
place  on  the  day  of  holy  convocation,  has  been 
strongly  urged.  K  many  of  the  rabbinical 
maxims  for  the  observance  of  such  days  whidi 
have  been  handed  down  to  us  were  then  in 
force,  these  occurrences  certainly  could  not  have 
taken  place.  But  the  statements  which  refer 
to  Jewish  usage  in  regard  to  legal  proceedings 
on  sacred  days  are  very  inconsistent  with  each 
other.  Some  of  them  make  the  difficulty 
equally  great,  whether  we  suppose  the  trial  to 
have  taken  place  on  the  14th  or  the  15th.  In 
others,  there  are  exceptions  permitted  which 
seem  to  eo  far  to  meet  the  case  before  us.  But 
we  have  oetter  proof  than  either  the  Mishna  or 
the  Gemara  can  afibrd,  that  the  Jews  did  not 
hesitate,  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  domination, 
to  carry  arms  and  to  apprehend  a  prisoner  on 
a  solemn  feast-day.  We  find  them  at  the  Feast 
of  Tabemades,  on  the  "  great  day  of  the  feast," 
sending  out  officers  to  take  our  Lord,  and 
rebuking  them  for  not  bringing  Him  (John  vii. 
32-45).  St  Peter  also  was  seued  during  the 
Passover  (Acts  xii.  3,  4).  And,  again,  the 
reason  alleged  by  the  rulers  for  not  apprehend- 
ing Jesus  was,  not  the  sanctity  of  the  festival, 
but  the  fear  of  an  uproar  among  the  multitude 
which  was  assembled  (Matt  xxvi.  5).  On  the 
whole,  notwithstanding  the  express  declaration 
of  the  Law  and  of  the  Mishna  that  the  days 
of  holy  convocation  were  to  be  observed  |>re- 
eisely  as  the  sablmth,  except  in  the  preparation 
of  food,  it  is  highly  probaole  that  considerable 
license  was  allow^  in  regard  to  them,  as  we 
have  already  observed.  8.  Th<»re  is  a  strange 
story  preserved  in  the  Gemara  {Sanhedrim,  vi. 
2),  that  our  Lord,  having  vainly  endeavored 
during  forty  days  to  find  an  advocate,  was  sen- 
tenced, and,  on 'the  1 4th  of  Nisan,  stoned,  and 
afterwards  hanged.  As  we  know  that  the 
difficulty  of  the  gospel  narratives  had  been 
perceived  long  before  this  statement  could  have 
been  written,  and  as  the  two  opposite  opinions 
on  the  chief  question  were  both  current,  the 
writer  might  easily  have  taken  up  one  or  the 
other.  The  statement  cannot  be  regarded  as 
worth  any  thing  in  the  way  of  evidence.  Not 
much  use  can  be  made  m  the  controversy 
of  the  testimonies  of  the  Fathers ;  but  few  of 
them  attempted  to  consider  the  question  criti- 
cally. 4.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  narra- 
tive of  St  John,  as  far  as  the  mere  succession 


of  events  is  concerned,  bears  consistcot  ftes^ 
mony  in  fiivor  of  the  Last  Supper  having  been 
eaten  on  the  evening  before  the  Passover.  That 
testimony,  however,  does  not  appear  to  be  i« 
distinct,  and  so  incapable  of  a  second  interpre- 
tation, as  that  of  the  synoptical  Gospels,  in 
favor  of  the  meal  having  been  the  pai^hal 
supper  itself,  at  the  l^al  time  (see  et:pecially 
Matt  xxvi.  17;  Mark  xiv.  1,  12;  Luke  xxii. 

IV.  Meanikg  of  thb  pASsoTsm. —  1.  Kach 
of  the  three  great  festivals  contained  a  reference 
to  the  annual  course  of  nature.    Two  at  least 
of  them  —  the  first  and  the  last — also  com- 
memorated events  in  the  histonr  of  tlie  cho«cn 
people.    It  must  be  admitted  that  the  relation 
to  tlie  natural  year  expressed  in  the  Pasrover 
was  less  marked  than  that  in  Pentecost  or  Tab- 
ernacles, while  its  historical  import  was  deeper 
and  more  pointed.    That  port  of  its  cen  monies 
which  has  a  direct  agricultural  reference — the 
oflcring  of  the  omer  —  holds  a  very  subor- 
dinate place.    2.  The  deliverance  from  Kpvpt 
was  regarded  as  the  starting-point  of  the  He- 
brew nation.    The  Israelites  were  tbcn  raised 
from  the  condition  cfliondmen  under  a  foreign 
tyrant  to  that  of  a  free  people  owing  allrgiame 
to  no  one  but  Jehovan.     Tlie  pro].het  in  a 
later  age  spoke  of  the  event  as  a  cnattim  and 
a  ndemption  of  the  nation.    God  declares  Him- 
self to  be  *'  the  Creator  of  Israel."    The  Kx- 
odiis  was  thus  looked  upon  as  the  birth  of  the 
nation ;  the  Passover  was  its  annual  birthday 
feast    It  was  the  yeariy  memorial  of  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  people  to  Him  who  had  sarcd 
their  first-bom  from  the  destroyer,  in  order 
that  they  might  be  made  holy  to  Himself.    3. 
(a.)  The  paschal  lamb  must  of  conrtie  be  r^ 
garded  as  tiie  leading  feature  in  the  ceremonial 
of  the  festival.    Some  Protestant  divini.'S  dur- 
ing the  last  two  centuries  (Calov,  CarpBOv) 
have  denied  that  it  was  a  sacrifice  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word.    But  most  of  their  oontrm- 
porarics  (Cudworth,  Bochart,  Vitringa),  and 
nearly  alt  modem  critics,  have  held  that  it  ^m 
in  the  strictest  sense  a  sacrifice.    The  chief 
chamcteristics  of  a  sacrifice  arc  all  distinctly 
ascribed  to  it    It  was  oflered  in  the  holy  place 
(Dcut.  xvi.  5,  6) ;  the  blood  was  sprinUed  on 
the  altar,  and  the  fat  was  burned  (2  Chr.  xxx 
16,  XXXV.  11).    The  language  of  Ex.  xii.  27, 
xxiii.  18,  Num.  ix.  7,  Deut.  xvi.  2,  5,  toceiher 
with  I  Cor.  V.  7,  would  seem  to  decide  the 
question  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt.    As  the 
original  institution  of  the  Passover  in  Egypt 
preceded  the  establishment  of  the  priesthood 
and  the  regulation  of  the  service  of  the  taber 
nacle,  it  necessarily  fell  short  in  sereml  parties 
nlars  of  the  observance  of  the  festival  according 
to  the  frilly  developed  ceremonial  law.    The 
head  of  the  family  slew  the  lamb  in  his  own 
house,  not  in  the  holy  place;  the  blood  was 

Sprinkled  on  the  door-way,  not  on  the  altar, 
nt  when  the  law  was  peirccted,  certain  partic- 
ulars  were  altered  in  order  to  assimilate  the 
Passover  to  the  accustomed  order  of  religious 
service.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  im- 
position of  the  hands  of  the  priest  was  one  of 
these  particnlars,  though  it  is  not  recorded 
(Kurtz).  But  whether  this  was  the  case  or 
not,  the  other  changes  which  have  been  stated 
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•eem  to  be  abandantly  §ufficieiit  for  the  argn- 
ment  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the 
paschal  lamb  was  regarded  as  the  great  annual 
])cac&offoring  of  the  family,  a  thank-ofibring 
for  the  existence  and  preservation  of  the  nation 
(Ex.  xiii.  14-16),  the  typical  sacriHce  of  the 
elected  and  reconciled  children  of  the  promise. 
A  question,  perhaps  not  a  wise  one,  nas  been 
raised  reganlmg  the  purpose  of  the  sprinkling 
of  the  blood  on  the  Imtels  and  door-posts. 
Some  have  consideixM)  that  it  was  meant  as  a 
m.ark  to  guide  the  destroying  angel.  Others 
suppose  that  it  was  merely  a  sign  to  confirm 
the  f.iith  of  the  Israelites  in  their  safety  and 
deliverance.  Surely  neither  of  these  views  can 
stmd  alone.  The  sprinkling  must  have  been 
an  act  of  faith  and  obedience  which  God  ac- 
cepted with  favor.  That  it  also  denoted  the 
purification  of  the  children  of  Israel  from  the 
abominations  of  the  Egyptians,  and  so  had 
the  accustomed  significance  of  the  sprinkling 
of  bloc^d  under  the  law  (Heb.  ix.  22),  is  evi- 
dently in  entire  consistency  with  this  view. 
No  satisfactory  reason  has  been  assigned  for 
the  command  to  choose  the  lamb  four  days  bo- 
fore  the  paschal  supper.  That  the  lamb  was  to 
be  roasted,  and  not  boiled,  has  been  supposed  to 
commemorate  the  haste  of  the  departure  of 
the  Israelites.  Kurtz  conjectures  that  the  Iamb 
was  to  be  roasted  with  fire,  the  purifying  ele- 
ment, booiuse  the  meat  was  thus  left  pure, 
without  the  mixture  even  of  the  water  which 
would  have  entered  into  it  in  boiling.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  determine  the  reason  of  the 
command,  "  not  a  bone  of  him  shall  be  broken." 
The  lamb  was  to  be  a  syml>ol  of  unity ;  the 
anity  of  the  family,  the  unity  of  the  nation, 
the  unity  of  God  with  His  people  whom  He 
had  taken  into  covenant  with  Himself. 

(6.)  The  unleavened  bread  ranks  next  in 
importance  to  the  paschal  lamb.  The  notion 
has  been  very  generally  held,  or  taken  for 
granted,  both  by  Christian  and  Jewish  writers 
of  all  ages,  that  it  was  intended  to  remind  the 
Israelites  of  the  unleavened  cakes  which  they 
were  obliged  to  eat  in  their  hastv  fiight  (Ex. 
xii.  34,  33) ;  but  there  is  not  the  least  intima- 
tion to  this  efllict  in  the  sacred  narrative.  It  has 
been  considered  by  some  that  the  unleavened 
bread  and  the  bitter  herbs  alike  owe  their  mean- 
ing to  their  being  regarded  as  unpalatable  food ; 
but  this  seems  to  m  wholly  inconsistent  with 
the  pervading  joyous  nature  of  the  festival. 
On  tne  whole,  we  are  warranted  in  concluding 
that  unleavened  bread  had  a  peculiar  sacrificial 
ch:tracter,  according  to  the  Law.  It  seems 
more  reasonable  to  accept  St.  Paul's  reference 
to  the  subject  (1  Cor.  v.  6-8)  as  furnishing  the 
true  moaning  of  the  symbol.  Fermentation 
Is  decompO:iition,  a  dissolution  of  unit  v.  The 
pure  dry  biscuit  would  lie  an  apt  emblem  of 
unchan;^!  duration,  and,  in  its  freedom  from 
foreign  mixture,  of  purity  also,  (c.)  The  bit- 
ter herbs  are  generally  unclcrstooil  hy  the  Jewish 
writers  to  signify  the  bitter  sufTeirinirs  which 
the  Israelites  had  endured  (Ex.  i.  14).  But 
it  has  been  rem  irked  hy  Ahen-esra  that  these 
herbi  are  a  good  and  wholesome  accompani- 
ment for  meat,  and  are  now,  and  appear  to 
have  been  in  ancient  times,  commonly  so  eaten. 
\d.}  The  oflering  of  the  omer,  though  it  is 
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obviously  that  part  of  the  festival  which  is 
immediately  connected  with  the  course  of  die 
seasons,  bore  a  distinct  analogy  to  its  historical 
significance.  It  may  have  denoted  a  deliver- 
ance  Irom  winter,  as  the  lamb  signified  deliver- 
ance firom  the  bondage  of  Egypt,  which  might 
well  be  considered  as  a  winter  in  the  history 
of  the  nation.  Again,  the  consecration  of  the 
first-fruits,  the  first-bom  of  the  soil,  is  an  easy 
tvpe  of  the  consecration  of  the  first-bom  of 
the  Israelites.  4.  No  other  shadow  of  good 
things  to  come  contained  in  the  Law  can  vie 
with  the  festival  of  the  Passover  in  expressive- 
ness and  completeness.  Hence  we  are  so  often 
reminded  of  it,  more  or  less  distinctly,  in  the 
ritual  and  language  of  the  Churcli.  Its  outline, 
considered  in  reference  to  the  great  deliverance 
of  the  Israelites  which  it  commemorated,  and 
many  of  its  minute  details,  have  been  appro- 
priated as  current  expressions  of  the  troths 
which  God  has  revealed  to  us  in  the  fulness 
of  time  in  sending  His  Son  upon  earth.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  ecclesiastical  writers  should 
have  pushed  the  comparison  too  far,  and  exer- 
cised their  fancy  in  the  application  of  trifling 
or  accidental  particulars  either  to  the  facts  of 
our  Lord's  life  or  to  truths  connected  with  it. 
But,  keeping  within  the  limits  of  sober  inter- 
pretation indicated  by  Scripture  itself,  the  ap- 
plication is  singularly  full  and  edifying.  The 
crowning  application  of  tlis  paschal  rites  to 
the  truths  of  which  they  were  the  shadowy 

Eromises  appears  to  be  that  which  is  afforded 
y  the  fact  that  our  Lord's  death  occurred 
during  the  festival.  According  to  the  divine 
purpose,  the  true  Lamb  of  G<xl  was  slain  at 
nearly  the  same  time  as  "  the  Lord's  Passover," 
in  obedience  to  the  letter  of  the  law.  It  does 
not  seem  needful  that,  in  order  to  give  point 
to  this  coincidence,  we  should  (as  some  have 
done)  draw  from  it  an  a  priott  argument  in 
favor  of  our  Lord's  crucifixion  having  taken 
place  on  the  14th  of  Nisan.  It  is  enough  to 
know  that  our  own  Holv  Week  and  Easter 
stand  as  the  anniversary  of  the  same  great  facts 
as  were  foreshown  in  those  events  of  which  the 
yearly  Passover  was  a  commemoration.  As 
compared  with  the  other  festivals,  the  Passover 
was  remarkably  distinguished  by  a  single  vb- 
tim  essentially  its  own,  sacrificed  in  a  very 
peculiar  manner.  In  this  respect,  as  well  as 
m  the  place  it  held  in  the  ecclesiastical  year, 
it  had  a  formal  dignity  and  character  of  its 
own.  It  was  the  representative  festival  of 
the  year,  and  in  this  unique  position  it  stood 
in  a  certain  relation  to  circnmcision  as  the 
second  sacrament  of  the  Hebrew  Church  (Ex 
xii.  44). 

Pafara,  a  Lycian  city  of  some  considerable 
note.  It  was  situated  on  the  sonth-westem 
shore  of  Lvcia,  not  far  from  the  left  bank  of  < 
the  River  Xanthns.  The  coast  here  is  veiy 
mountainous  and  hold.  Immediately  opposite 
is  the  Island  of  Rhodes.  Patara  was  practi- 
cally the  seaport  of  the  citv  of  Xanthns,  which 
was'  ten  miles  distant  'these  notices  of  its 
position  and  maritime  importance  introduce  us 
to  the  single  mention  of  the  place  in  the  Bible 
(Acts  xxi.  1,  2). 

Pathe'us.   Pbthahiah  the  Levite  (1  Bsd. 
ix.  23;  oomp.  Ezr.  x.  23).    Ap. 
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PiBtb'rOSy  genL  Doim  Pathbobim,  a  put 
•f  EgTpc,  and  a  Hizraite  tribe.  That  PUhros 
was  in  i^gypt  admits  of  do  question  :  we  have 
to  attempt  to  decide  its  position  more  neariy. 
In  the  list  of  the  Mizraites,  the  Pathnuim 
occur  after  the  Napfatnhim,  and  before  the  Cas- 
lohim ;  the  latter  oeinff  followed  by  the  notice 
of  the  Philistines,  and lij  the  Caphtorim  (Gen. 
X.  13,  14;  1  Chr.  i.  12).  Pathros  is  mentioned 
in  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  (xi.  11),  Jeremiah 
ixlir.  1, 15).and  EsEeluel  (xxix.  14,xxx.  1^18). 
From  the  place  of  the  Pathmsim  in  the  list  of 
the  Mizrutes,  tber  might  be  supposed  tt>  have 
settled  in  Lower  ^gypt,  or  the  more  northern 
part  of  Upper  Egypu  It  aeems,  if  the  order 
oe  geographical,  as  there  is  reason  to  suppose, 
that  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  the  Pathmsim 
were  seated  in  Lower  Egypt,  or  not  much 
above  it,  unless  there  be  any  transposition.  If 
the  original  older  were  Patnrusim,  Caphtorim, 
Culnhim,  then  the  first  might  have  settled  in 
the  highest  part  of  Upper  ^ypt,  and  the  other 
two  below  tnem.  The  occurrences  in  Jeremiah 
seem  to  fsvor  the  idea  that  Pathros  was  part 
of  Lower  l^Jpt,  or  the  whole  of  that  region. 
The  notice  by  Ezekiel  of  Pathros  as  the  land 
of  the  birth  of  the  Egyptians  seems  to  iavor 
the  idea  that  it  was  part  of  or  all  Upper  Egypt 
Pathros  has  been  connected  with  the  Pathynte 
Nome,  the  Fhaturite  of  Pliny  {H.  N,  ▼.  9,  §  47), 
in  which  Thebes  was  situate.  This  identifica- 
tion may  be  as  old  as  the  LXX.  The  dis- 
ooYeiy  of  the  Egyptian  name  of  the  town  after 
which  the  nomc  was  called  puts  the  inguirv  on 
a  safer  basis.  It  is  written  HA-HAT>I&R, 
"  The  Abode  of  Hather,"  the  Egyptian  Venus. 
It  may  perhaps  have  sometimes  iiecn  written 
P-HA-HAT-HER,  in  which  case  theP-H  and 
T-H  would  have  coalesced  in  the  Hebrew  form, 
as  did  T-H  in  Caphtor.  On  the  evidence  here 
brought  forward,  it  seems  reasonable  to  con- 
sider Pathros  to  be  part  of  Upper  E^rpt,  and 
to  trace  its  name  in  that  or  the  Pathyrite 
Nome.  But  this  is  only  a  very  conjectural 
identification,  which  future  discoveries  may 
overthrow. 

Path^ixuErim.    [Pathbos.] 

Paf  m08  (Rev.  i.  9).  Two  recent  and  co- 
pious accounts,  one  by  a  German,  the  other  b^  a 
French  traveller,  furnish  us  with  very  full  in- 
formation regarding  Patmos.  The  aspect  of 
the  island  is  pecnliiu'lv  rugged  and  bare.  And 
such  a  scene  of  banishment  for  St.  John  in  the 
reign  of  Domitian  is  quite  in  harmony  with 
what  we  read  of  the  custom  of  the  period. 
Patmos  is  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  parts, 
a  northern  and  a  southern,  by  a  veiy  narrow 
isthmus,  where,  on  the  east  side,  are  the  harbor 
and  the  town.  On  the  hill  to  the  south, 
crowning  a  commanding  height,  is  the  celebrat- 
ed monastery,  which  bears  the  name  of  "  John 
the  Divine.''  Half  way  up  the  ascent  is  the 
cave  or  grotto  where  tradition  says  that  St 
John  received  the  Revelation.  We  have  only 
to  add  that  Patmos  is  one  of  the  Sporades,  and 
is  in  that  part  of  the  .^^eean  which  is  called  the 
Icarian  Sea.  It  must  nave  been  conspicuous 
on  the  right  when  St  Paul  was  sailing  (Acts 
zx.  15,  xxi.  1 )  from  Samob  to  Cos. 

P&triarcbs.  The  name  patriwrdi  {irtrrpv- 
•oxn^)  is  applied  in  the  N.  T.  to  Abraham 


(Heb.  Tit  4),  to  tiie  aoos  of  Jaeob  (Acts  v^ 
8,  9),  and  to  David  (Acts  it  29) ;  and  is  Uh 
parently  intended  to  be  eqnivaleBt  to  me 
phrase,  the  " head "  or '^prince  of  a  tribe,'' so 
often  found  in  the  O.  T.  It  is  used  in  dkis 
sense  by  the  LXX.  in  1  Chr.  xxiv.  31,  xzvn. 
22 ;  2  Chr.  xxiii.  20,  xxri.  12.  In  commoo 
usage,  the  title  of  patriareh  is  assigned  especial- 
ly to  those  whose  lives  are  recordiDd  in  Scrip- 
tare  previous  to  the  time  of  Moses.  The  patri- 
archal times  are  natuallj  divided  into  the  ante- 
diluvian and  postdiluvian  periods.  1.  In  the 
former,  the  SoipCare  record  contains  littie  ex- 
cept the  list  or  the  line  from  Seth,  throufili 
Enos,  Cainan,  Mahalaled,  Jared,  Enoch,  Me- 
thuselah, and  Lamech,  to  Noah ;  with  Uie  ages 
of  each  at  their  periods  of  generation  and  at 
their  deaths.  To  some  extent  parallel  to  this 
is  given  the  line  of  Cain, — Enoch,  Ind,  Mehn- 
jael,  Methusael,  Lamech ;  and  the  sons  of  \jt- 
mech,— Jaba],Jnbal,andTubal-Cain.  To  the 
latter  line  are  attributed  the  first  signs  of 
material  civilization, — the  building  of  dtics,  the 
division  of  classes,  and  the  kno^radge  of  me- 
chanical arts ;  while  the  only  moral  record  of 
their  history  obscurely  qieaks  of  violence  snd 
bloodshed. 

One  of  the  main  questions  raised  as  to  the 
ante-diluvian  period  turns  on  the  longerity 
assigned  to  the  patriarehs.  With  the  sinefe 
exception  of  Enodi  (whose  departure  from  ue 
earth  at  365  yean  of  age  is  exceptional  in  e?err 
sense),  their  ases  varv  from  777  (Lamech)  to 
969  (Methuselah).  Tnis  statement  of  ages  is 
clear  and  definite.  To  suppose,  with  some, 
that  the  name  of  each  patriarch  denotes  a  dsn 
or  family,  and  his  age  its  duration,  appears  to 
be  a  mere  evasion  of  difficulty.  It  must  either 
be  accepted,  as  a  plain  statement  of  fact,  or  re- 
garded as  purely  fabulous,  like  the  legendaiv 
assignment  of  immense  ages  to  the  ^iriy  In- 
dian or  Babylonian  or  Egyptian  kin^  In  the 
acceptance  of  the  literal  meanin|:,  it  is  not  easy 
to  say  how  much  difficulty  is  involved.  The 
constant  attribution  in  all  legends  of  great  age 
to  primeval  men  is  at  least  as  likely  to  be  a  dis- 
tortion of  fact  as  a  mere  invention  of  fimcj. 
If  the  divine  origin  of  Scripture  be  believed, 
its  authority  must  be  accepted  in  this,  as  in 
other  cases ;  and  the  list  of  the  ages  of  the  pa- 
triarchs be  held  to  be  (what  it  certainly  claims 
to  be)  a  statement  of  real  facts. 

2.  It  is  in  the  post-diluvian  periods  that  more 
is  gathered  as  to  the  nature  of  the  patriarehal 
history.  It  is  at  first  general  in  its  scope. 
The  "covenant"  given  to  Noah  is  one,  free 
from  all  condition,  and  fraught  with  natural 
blessings,  extending  to  all  alike.  But  the  his- 
tory soon  narrows  itself  to  that  of  a  single  tribe 
or  family,  and  afterwards  touches  the  generd 
history  of  the  ancient  worid  and  its  empires, 
only  so  far  as  it  bears  upon  this.  It  is  in  this 
last  stage  that  the  principle  of  the  patriarchal 
dispensation  is  most  cleari^  seen.  It  is  based 
on  the  sacredness  of  fimiily  ties  and  paternal 
authority.  This  authority,  as  the  only  one 
which  is  natural  and  original,  is  ineyitaUy  the 
foundation  of  the  eariiest  form  of  society,  and 
is  probably  seen  most  perfectly  in  wandering 
tribm,  where  it  is  not  affected  by  local  attadf 
ments  and  by  the  acquisition  of  wealth.    la 
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flcriptQre,  this  authority  is  consecrated  by  an 
ultimate  reference  to  Giod,  as  the  God  or  the 
patriarch,  the  Father  (that  is)  both  of  him  and 
nis  children.  At  the  same  time,  this  faith  was 
not  allowed  to  degenerate,  as  it  was  prone  to 
do,  into  an  appropriation  of  God,  as  the  mere 
tutelary  God  of  the  tribe.  Still  the  distinction 
and  preservation  of  the  chosen  family,  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  paternal  authority,  are  the 
special  purposes,  which  give  a  key  to  the  mean- 
in?  of  history,  and  of  the  institutions  recorded. 
The  type  of  character  formed  under  this  dis- 
pensauon  is  one  imperfect  in  intellectual  and 
spiritual  growth,  because  not  yet  tried  by  the 
subtler  temptations,  or  forced  to  contemplate 
the  deeper  questions  of  life;  but  it  is  one 
remarkably  simple,  affectionate,  and  free,  such 
as  would  grow  up  under  a  natural  authority, 
derived  from  God  and  centring  in  Him,  yet 
allowing,  under  its  unquestionea  sacredness,  a 
familiarity  and  freedom  of  intercourse  with 
Him,  which  is  strongly  contrasted  with  the 
stem  and  awful  character  of  the  Mosaic  dispen- 
sation. To  contemplate  it  from  a  Christian 
point  of  view  is  like  looking  back  on  the  un- 
c<mscious  freedom  and  innocence  of  childhood, 
wUh  that  deeper  insight  and  strength  of  char- 
acter which  are  gained  by  the  experience  of 
manhood.  We  see  in  it  the  germs  of  the  fu- 
ture, of  the  future  revelation  of  God,  and  the 
future  trials  and  development  of  man.  It  is  on 
thl5  fact  that  the  typical  interpretation  of  its  his- 
tory depends.  In  the  post-diluvian  history  of 
the  chosen  family  is  seen  the  distinction  of  the 
true  believers,  possessors  of  a  special  covenant, 
special  revelation,  and  special  privileges,  from 
tne  world  \v?thout  In  it  is  therefore  shadowed 
out  the  .V story  of  the  Jewish  Nation  and 
Christian  i^hurch,  as  r^ards  the  freedom  of 
their  covenant,  the  gradual  unfolding  of  their 
revelation,  and  the  peculiar  blessings  and 
temptations  which  belong  to  their  distinctive 
position. 

Faf  robas.  A  Christian  at  Rome  to  whom 
8t.  Paul  sends  his  salutation  (Rom.  xvi.  14). 
Like  many  other  names  mentioned  in  Rom. 
xvi.,  this  was  bonr  ^J"  at  least  one  member 
of  the  eroperor*s  household  (Snet.  Galba,  20; 
Ifartial,  Ep.  it.  32,  3). 

Patroolos,  the  father  of  Nicanor,  the  fa- 
mous adversary  of  Judas  BiaocabsBus  (2  fiiaoc. 
viii.  9).    Ap. 

Pan,  but,  in  1  Chr.  i.  50,  Pai,  the  capital  of 
Hadar,  King  of  Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi.  39).  Its 
position  is  unknown. 

Paul,  the  Apostle  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the 
Gentiles.  Original  Authorities.  —  Nearly  all 
the  original  materials  for  the  Life  of  St.  Paul 
are  contained  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and 
in  the  Pauline  Epistles.  Out  of  a  comparison 
of  these  authorities,  the  biographer  of  St  Paul 
has  to  construct  his  account  of  the  really  im- 
portant period  of  the  apostle's  life.  The  early 
traditions  of  the  Churcn  appear  to  have  left  al- 
most untouched  the  space  of  time  for  which  we 
possess  those  sacred  and  abundant  sources  of 
knowled^ ;  and  they  aim  only  at  supplying  a 
few  particulars  m  the  biography  beyond  the 
points  at  which  the  narrative  of  the  Acts  be- 
gins and  terminates.  We  shall  assume  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  to  be  a  genuine  and  au- 


thentic work  of  St.  Luke,  the  companion  of 
St.  Paul,  and  shall  speak  of  the  Epistles  at  the 

E laces  which  we  believe  them  to  occupy  in  the 
istory.  Prominent  Points  in  the  £i/«.— Fore- 
most of  all  is  his  contfersion.  This  was  the 
main  root  of  his  whole  life,  outward  and  in- 
ward. Next  after  this,  we  may  specify  his  la- 
bors at  Antioch,  From  these  we  pass  to  the 
Jirst  missionary  journey,  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Asia  Minor.  The  visit  to  JeruscUem  was  a  criti- 
cal point,  both  in  the  history  of  the  Church  and 
of  the  apostle.  Tfie  introduction  of  the  gospel 
into  Europe,  with  the  memorable  visits  to  Pni- 
lippi,  Athens,  and  Corinth,  was  the  boldest 
step  in  the  carrying-out  of  St.  Paul's  mis- 
sion. A  third  great  missionary  journey,  chief- 
ly characterized  by  a  lon^  stcuf  at  Epnesus,  is 
further  interesting  from  its  connection  with 
four  leading  Epistle's.  This  was  immediately 
followed  by  the  apprthension  of  St,  PcuU  at 
Jerusalem,  and  Aiit  imprisonment  at  Couarea, 
And  the  last  event  of  which  we  have  a  full  nar- 
rative is  the' voyage  to  Rome. 

Saul  of  Tarsus,  be/ore  his  Conversion.  —  Up 
to  the  time  of  his  going  forth  as  an  avowed 
preacher  of  Christ  to  the  Gentiles,  the  apostle 
was  known  by  the  name  of  Saul.  This  was 
the  Jewish  niune  which  he  received  from  his 
Jewish  parents.  But  though  a  Hebrew  of  the 
Hebrews,  he  was  bom  in  a  Gentile  city.  Of 
his  parents  we  know  nothing,  except  that  his 
father  was  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (Phil.  iii. 
5),  and  a  Pharisee  (Acts  xxiii.  6) ;  that  he  had 
acquired  by  some  means  the  Roman  franchise 
{**  I  was  free  bom,"  Acts  xxii.  28),  and  that  he 
was  settled  in  Taraus.  "  I  am  a  Jew  of  Tar- 
sus, a  city  in  Cilicia,  a  citizen  of  no  mean  city  " 
(Acts  xxi.  39).  At  Tarsus  he  must  have  learnt 
to  use  the  Greek  language  with  freedom  and 
mastery  in  both  speaking  and  writing.  At 
Tarsus  also  he  learnt  that  trade  of  "  ten^maker  " 
(Acts  xviii.  3)  at  which  he  afterwards  occa- 
sionally wrought  with  his  own  hands.  There 
was  a  goat's-hnir  cloth  called  Cilicium,  manu- 
factured in  Cilicia,  and  laigely  used  for  tente. 
Saul's  trade  was  probably  that  of  making  tents 
of  this  haircloth.  When  St.  Paul  makes  his 
defence  before  his  countrymen  at  Jemsalem 
(Acts  xxii.),  he  tells  them  that,  though  born  in 
Tarsus,  he  had  been  *'  brought  up^  in  Jem- 
salem. He  must,  therefore,  have  oeen  yet  a 
boy,  when  he  was  removed,  in  all  probability 
for  the  sake  of  his  education,  to  the  Holy  City 
of  his  fathen.  We  may  imagine  him  arriving 
there,  perhaps  at  some  age  between  ten  and  fif- 
teen, already  a  Hellenist,  speaking  Greek,  and 
familiar  with  the  Greek  vereion  of  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  possessing,  besides  the  knowledge  of  bis 
trade,  tne  elements  of  Gentile  teaming,  —  to  bi» 
taught  at  Jerusalem  "  according  to  the  perfect 
manner  of  the  law  of  the  fathers."  He  leamt, 
he  says,  "  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel."  He  who 
was  tQ  resist  so  stoutly  the  usurpations  of  the 
law  had  for  his  teacher  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent of  all  the  doctors  of  the  law.  Saul  was 
yet  "a  young  man"  (Acts  vii.  58)  when  the 
Church  experienced  that  sudden  expansion 
which  was  connected  with  the  onlaining  of 
the  Seven  appointed  to  serve  tables,  and  with 
the  special  power  and  inspiration  of  Stephen. 
Amongst  those  who  disputed  with  Stepheo 
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were  some  "  of  them  of  Cflicia."  We  natu- 
rally think  of  Saul  as  liaving  been  one  of 
these,  when  we  find  him  afterwards  keeping 
the  clothes  of  those  suborned  witnesses  who, 
according  to  the  law  (Dent.  xvii.  7K  were  the 
first  to  cast  stones  at  Stephen.  "  banl,"  sajs 
the  sacred  writer,  significantly,  "was  consent- 
lug  unto  his  death." 

Saufa  Conversion. — The  persecutor  was  to 
be  converted.  Having  undertaken  to  follow 
up  the  believers  *'  unto  strange  cities/'  Saul 
naturally  turned  his  thoughts  to  Damascus. 
What  befell  him  as  he  journeyed  thither  is  re- 
lated in  detail  three  times  in  the  Acts,  first  by 
the  historian  in  his  own  person,  then  in  the  two 
addresses  made  by  St.  Paul  at  Jerusalem  and 
before  Agrippa.  These  three  narratives  are  not 
repetitions  of  one  another:  there  are  difibr- 
«nces  between  them  which  some  critics  choose 
to  consider  irreconcilable.  Of  the  three  nar- 
ratives, that  of  the  historian  himself  must  claim 
to  be  the  most  purely  historical :  St.  Paul's 
subsequent  accounts  were  likely  to  be  aflected 
by  the  purpose  for  which  he  introduced  them. 
St.  Luke's  statement  is  to  be  read  in  Acts 
ix.  3-19,  where,  however,  the  words,  "It  is 
hard  for  thee  to  kick  against  the  pricks,"  in- 
cluded in  the  Vulgate  and  English  version, 
ought  to  be  omitted.  The  sudden  light  from 
heaven  ;  the  voice  of  Jesus  speaking  with  au- 
thority to  His  persecutor ;  Saul  struck  to  the 
ground,  blindea,  overcome;  the  three  days' 
suspense ;  the  coming  of  Ananias  as  a  messen- 
ger of  the  Lord ;  and  Saul's  baptism, — these 
were  the  leading  features,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
historian,  of  the  great  event,  and  in  these  we 
must  look  for  the  chief  significance  of  the  con- 
Tersion.  For  we  must  not  forget  that,  wha^ 
ever  we  hold  as  to  the  external  nature  of  the 
phenomena  we  are  considering,  the  whole  trans- 
action was  essentially,  in  any  case,  a  spirittud 
communication.  That  the  Lord  Jesus  mani- 
fested Himself  as  a  living  person  to  the  man 
Saul,  and  spoke  to  him  so  that  His  very  words 
could  be  understood,  is  the  substantial  fact 
declared  to  us.  The  purport  of  the  three  nar- 
ratives is,  that  an  actual  conversation  took  place 
between  Saul  and  the  Lord  Jesus.  It  is  re- 
markable that  in  none  of  them  is  Saul  said  to 
have  seen  Jesus.  Uow  it  was  that  Saul  **  saw  " 
and  "  heard  "  we  are  ouite  unable  to  determine. 
That  the  light,  and  the  sound  or  voice,  were 
both  diflerent  from  any  ordinary  phenomena 
with  which  Saul  and  his  companions  were 
familiar,  is  unquestionably  implied  in  the  nar- 
rative. It  is  also  impliea  that  they  were  spe- 
cially significant  to  Saul,  and  not  to  those  with 
him.  We  gathar  therefore  that  there  were 
real  outward  phenomena,  through  which  Saul 
was  made  inwanlly  sensible  of  a  Presence 
revealed  to  him  alone.^ 


1  The  prineiple  on  which  the  eonverslon  of  Panl 
depended  is  very  simple.  He  had  been  familiar 
ttom  childhood  with  the  Scriptures,  and  wtth  the 
accounts  there  given  of  the  appearance  of  a  glorioas 
being,  the  Angel  Jehovah,  to  the  patriiirons  and 
futhers.  His  mind  was,  doabtlcM,  full  or  the  na- 
tional expectation  of  the  speedy  r«*velaMon  of  that 
being,  in  oatward  splendor,  as  the  Messiah .  When , 
therefore,  the  risen  8avioar  appeared  to  him  in 
immortal  glory,  he  knew,  in  an  Insunt,  that  it  must 
*>«  He.    This  was  the  reality  of  which  he  had  so 


The  only  mention  in  the  Epistles  of  Si.  Pant 
of  the  outward  phenomena  attending  his  con- 
version is  that  in  I  Cor.  xv.  8,  '*  Last  of  all  He 
was  seen  of  me  also."    But  there  is  one  impor- 
tant passage  in  which  he  speaks  distinctly  of 
his  conversion  itself.    In  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians  (i.  15, 16),  St.  Paul  has  these  woixb: 
"  When  it  pleased  God,  who  separated  me  from 
my  mother  s  womb,  and  called  me  by  His  grace, 
to  rectal  HU  Sou  in  me,  that  I  m'ight  preach 
Him  among  the  heathen  "...     What  words 
could  express  more  exactly  than  these  the  8piri^ 
ual  experience  which  occurred  to  Saul  on  iht 
way  to   Damascus?     The   manifestation    cf 
Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God  is  clearly  the  main 
point  in  the  narrative.    It  would  be  groundless 
to  assume  that  the  new  convictions  of  that 
midnla^  immediately  cleared  and  settled  them- 
selves in  Saul's  mind.    It  is  sufficient  to  sav 
that  he  was  then  amvnied,  or  turned  round 
For  a  while,  no  doubt,  his  inward  state  was  one 
of  awe  and  expectation.    Thus  entering  Da- 
mascus as  a  servant  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  he 
sought  the  house  of  one  wliom  he  had,  perhaps, 
intended  to  persecute.    The  fame  of  Saol'i 
coming  had  preceded  him;  and  Ananias,  *'a 
devout  man  aooording  to  the  law,"  but  a  be- 
liever in  Jesus,  when  directed  by  the  Lord  to 
visit  him,  wonders  at  what  he  is  told  oonoeming 
the  notorious  persecutor.    He  obe\*8,  however; 
and  going  to  Saul  in  the  name  of  "  the  Lonl 
Jesus,  who  had  appeared  to  him  in  the  way," 
he  puts  his  hands  on  him  that  he  may  rcoeiTe 
his  sight,  and  be  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost 
Thereupon  Sanl's  eyes  are  immediately  pureed, 
and  his  sight  is  restored.    Afb^r  tlie' recovery 
of  his  sight,  Saul  received  the  washing-away  of 
his  sins  in  baptism.    He  then  broke  liis  three- 
days'  fast,  and  was  strengthened.     He  was  n 
once  received  into  the  fellowship  of  the  disciples, 
and  began  without  delay  the  work  to  woicli 
Ananias  had  designated  him;  and  to  the  as- 
tonishment of  all  his  hearers  he  prodaimed 
Jesus  in  the  synag^ues,  declaring  him  to  be 
the  Son  of  God.    The  narrative  in  the  Acts 
tells  us  simply  that  be  was  occupied  in  tliis 
work,  with  increasing  vigor,  fur  **  many  days," 
up  to  the  time  when  imminent  danger  drove 
him  from  Damascus.    From  tlio  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians  (i.  17,  18),  we  learn  that  the  msnv 
days  were  at  least  a  good  part  of  '*  three  years; 
and  that  Saul,  not  thinking  it  necessar}  to  pro- 
cure authority  to  preach  from  the  apostles  thst 
were  before  him,  went  after  his  Gon>*cnion  into 
Arabia,  and  returned  from  thence  to  Daroascos. 
We  know  nothing  whatever  of  this  visit  to 
Arabia — to  what  district  Saul  went,  bow  k>ng 
he  staid,  or  for  what  purpose  he  went  there. 
Now  that  we  have  arrived  at  Saul's  dcpartun 
from  Damascus,  we  are  again  upon  historicsl 

often  heard,  so  often  dreamed ;  fur  which  he  hsd 
so  vainly  longed. 

But  while  at  Urst  Ulled,  we  may  suuMMe,  vidi 
undefined  emotions,  in  wldch  tnuni|ili  and  joy 
would  form  pnrt,  what  was  his  Muasetuent  to 
hear  this  divine  Messiali  proclaim  himself  none 
other  than  thevery  Jesns  he  was  persecuting!  H 
was  enough;  he  had  been  wholly  mlKtakea :  JessJ 
was  no  impostor.  The  new  religion  wns  tme,  and 
must  t>e  St  once  embrared.  Irembling  and  ss* 
tonifihed,  he  cries,— erics  to  Jesus  «f  Nasai«th, 
a  name  so  abhorred  till  that  rooroeatv— *'Loni, 
what  wilt  Thou  have  me  to  do  t "— £u. 
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ffTOiind,  and  have  the  doable  eridence  of  St 
Luke  in  the  Acts,  and  of  the  apostle  in  his  2d 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  According  to  the 
former,  the  Jeax  lay  in  wait  for  Stial,  intending 
to  kill  him,  and  watched  the  gates  of  the  city 
that  he  might  not  escape  from  them.  Knowing 
this,  the  disciples  took  him  by  night,  and  let 
him  down  in  a  basket  from  the  wall.  Accord- 
ing to  St.  Paal  (2  Cor.  xi.  32),  it  was  the 
ethnarch  under  Arutas  the  king  who  watched 
for  him,  desiring  to  apprehend  him.  There  is 
no  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  two  statements. 
Havinur  escaped  from  DAmtiscus,  Saul  betook 
himself  to  .rcrusalem,  and  there  "essayed  to 
join  himitclf  to  the  disciples  ;  but  they  were  all 
afraid  of  him,  and  believed  not  that  he  was  a 
disciple."  Batnahas  became  his  sponsor  to  the 
Apo:}tles  and  Church  at  Jerusalem,  assuring 
them  — from  some  personal  knowledge,  we  must 
presume —of  the  facts  of  Saul's  conversion  and 
subsequent  behavior  at  Damascus.  Bamal)as*s 
introduction  removed  the  fears  of  the  apostles, 
and  Paul  "  Wiis  with  them  coming  in  and  going 
out  at  Jerusalem."  His  Hellenistical  education 
made  him,  like  Stephen,  a  successful  disputant 
ag-ainst  the  '*  Grecians ; "  and  it  is  not  strange 
that  the  former  persecutor  was  singled  out  from 
the  other  believers  as  the  object  of  a  munlerous 
hostility.  Ho  whs  therefore  again  urged  to 
flee ;  and  by  way  of  CiBsarca  betook  himself 
to  his  native  citv  Tarsus.  In  the  Bpistle  to  the 
Oalatians,  St.  I'aul  adds  certain  particulars. 
He  tells  us  that  his  motive  for  going  up  to 
Jerusalem  rather  than  anywhere  else  was  that 
he  might  see  Peter;  that  he  abode  with  him 
fifteen  days;  that  the  only  apostles  he  saw 
were  Peter,  and  James  the  Lord's  brother ;  and 
that  afterwards  he  came  into  the  regions  of 
Syria  and  Cilicia,  remaining  unknown  by  fai^c, 
though  well  known  for  his  conversion,  to  the 
churches  in  Judiea  which  were  in  Christ. 

St.  Paid  at  Antiocfi.  —  While  Saul  was  at 
Tarsus,  a  movement  was  going  on  at  Antioch, 
which  raised  that  city  to  an  importance  second 
only  to  that  of  Jerusalem  itself  in  the  early 
history  of  the  Church.  In  the  life  of  the  Apos- 
tle of  the  Gentiles,  Antioch  claims  a  most  con- 
spicuous place.  It  was  ttiere  that  the  preaching 
of  the  gospel  to  the  Grentiles  first  took  root, 
and  from  tnenoe  that  it  was  afterwards  propa- 
gated. There  ctime  to  Antioch,  when  the  fxir- 
secution  which  arose  about  Stephen  scattered 
upon  their  different  routes  the  disciples  who 
had  been  assembled  at  Jerusalem,  men  of  Cv- 

Kms  and  Cvrene,  eager  to  tell  all  who  would 
ear  them  the  good  news  concerning  the  Lord 
Jesus.  A  great  number  believed ;  and  when 
this  was  reported  at  Jerusalem,  Bamalias  was 
sent  on  a  special  mission  to  Antioch.  As  the 
work  grew  under  his  hands,  and  "  much  people 
was  added  unto  the  Lord,"  Barnabas  felt  the 
need  of  help,  and  went  himself  to  Tarsns  to 
seek  Saul.  Possibly  at  Damascns,  certainly  at 
Jerusalem,  he  had  been  a  witness  of  Saul's 
enei^y  and  devotedness,  and  skill  in  disnntar 
tion.  He  hml  been  drawn  to  him  by  the  iiond 
of  a  roost  brotherly  affection.  He  therefore 
longed  for  him  as  a  helper,  and  succeeded  in 
bringing  him  to  Antioch.  There  thev  labored 
together  unremittingly  for  "a  whole  year," 
mixing  with  the  constant  assemblies  of  the 


believers,  and  "teaching  much  people."  All 
this  time,  as  St  Luke  would  give  us  to  under 
stand,  Saul  was  subordinate  to  Barnabas.  In 
the  mean  time,  according  to  the  usual  method 
of  the  divine  government,  facts  were  silently 
growing,  which  were  to  suggest  and  occasion 
the  future  developments  of  faith  and  practice, 
and  of  these  tacts  the  most  conspicuous  was  the 
unprecedented  accession  of  Gentile  proselytes 
at  Antioch.  An  opportunitv  soon  occurred, 
of  which  Barnabas  and  Saul  joyfully  availed 
themselves,  for  proving  the  amxrtion  of  these 
new  disciples  towards  -their  brethren  at  Jeru- 
salem. 1  here  cauac  "  prophets  "  from  Jerusa- 
lem to  Antioch :  "  and  there  stood  up  one  of 
them,  named  Agabus,  and  signifieu  by  the 
Spirit  that  there  should  be  great  dearth  through- 
out all  the  world."  It  is  obvious  that  the  ful- 
filment followed  closely  upon  the  intimation 
of  the  coming  famine,  lor  the  disciples  at 
Antioch  determined  to  send  contributions  im- 
mediately to  Jerusalem :  and  the  gift  was  con- 
veyed to  the  elders  of  that  Church  by  the  hands 
of*  Bamalias  and  Saul.  It  could  not  have  been 
necessary  for  the  mere  safo  conduct  of  the  con- 
tribution that  Barnabas  and  Saul  should  go  in 
person  to  Jerusalem.  We  are  bound  to  see 
in  the  relations  between  the  Mother-church 
and  that  of  Antioch,  of  which  this  visit  is  illus- 
trative, examples  of  the  deep  feeling  of  the 
necessitv  of  union  which  dwelt  in  the  heart  of 
the  early  Church.  Having  dischai^d  their 
errand,  Barnabas  and  Saul  returned  to  Antioch, 
bringing  with  them  another  helper,  John  sur- 
named  Mark,  sister's  son  to  Barnabas.  The 
work  of  prophesying  and  teaching  was  resumed. 
Antioch  was  in  constant  communication  with 
Cilicia,  with  Cyprus,  with  all  the  neighboring 
countries.  The  question  must  have  forced  it- 
self upon  hundreds  of  the  "  Christians "  at 
Antioch,  "  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  faith 
of  ours,  of  this  baptism,  of  this  incorporation, 
of  this  kingdom  of  tlie  Son  of  Gon,  fir  ths- 
ujoHdf  The  gospel  is  not  for  Judiea  alone: 
here  are  we  called  by  it  at  Antioch.  Is  it 
meant  to  stop  here?  "  The  Church  was  preg- 
nant with  a  great  movement,  and  tiie  time  of 
her  delivery  was  at  hand.  Something  of  direct 
expectation  seems  to  be  implied  in  what  is  said 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Church  at  Antioch,  that 
they  were  "  ministering  to  the  I..ord,  and  fast^ 
ing,"  when  the  Holy  Ghost  spoke  to  them. 
Without  doubt,  they  knew  it  for  a  seal  set  npon- 
previons  surmises,  when  the  voice  i-ame  clearly 
to  the  general  mind,  "  Separate  me  Bamabe^ 
and  Saul  for  the  work  whcreunto  I  have  called 
them,"  Every  thing  was  done  with  orderly 
gravity  in  the  sending-forth  of  the  two  mission* 
aries.  Their  brethren,  after  fasting  and  prayer, 
laid  their  hands  on  them,  and  so  they  depart 
ed.  The  Firnt  Aftssiontsry  Jwvrney. — M  ucli  must 
have  been  hid  from  Barnabas  and  Saul  as  to 
the  issues  of  the  journey  on  which  they  em- 
barked. But  one  thing  was  clear  to  them,  that 
iheff  were  sent  forth  to  sjjimk  the  word  of  God.  The 
first  characteristic  feature  of  St.  Paul's  teaching 
was  the  absolute  conviction  that  he  was  only 
the  bearpr  of  a  heavenly  messaire.  The  writer 
of  the  Acta  proceeds  upon  the  same  assumption. 
He  tells  us  that,  as  soon  as  Barnabas  and  Saul 
reached  Cyprus,  they  began  to  *'  announce  tho 
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word  of  God."  The  second  fact  to  be  obsenred 
i»,  that  for  the  present  thej  delivered  their 
message  in  the  synagogues  of  the  Jews  onlv. 
They  trod  the  old  path  till  they  should  be 
di*awn  out  of  it.  fiut  when  they  had  gone 
through  the  island,  from  Salamis  to  Paphos, 
they  were  called  upon  to  explain  their  doctrine 
CO  an  eminent  Gentile,  Seivius  Paulus,  the  pro- 
consul. A  Jew,  named  Barjesus,  or  Elymas, 
a  MUfftu  and  false  prophet,  had  attached  himself 
to  the  governor,  and  had  no  doubt  interested 
hid  mind,  for  he  was  an  intelligent  man,  with 
what  he  had  told  him  of  the  history  and  hopes 
of  the  Jews.  [Elymas.J  Accordmgly,  when 
Sergius  Paulus  heard  of  the  strange  teachers 
who  were  announcing  to  the  Jews  the  advent 
of  their  true  Messiah,  he  wished  to  see  them, 
and  sent  for  them.  The  impostor,  instinctively 
hating  the  apostles,  and  seeing  his  influence 
over  the  proconsul  in  danger  or  perishing,  did 
what  he  could  to  withstand  them.  Then  Saul, 
"  who  is  also  called  Paul,"  denouncing  Ely  mas 
in  remarkable  terms,  declared  against  him  God's 
sentence  of  temporary  blindness.  The  blind- 
ness immediately  falls  upon  him ;  and  the  pro- 
consul, moved  bv  the  scene,  and  persuaded  by 
the  teaching  of  the  apostle,  becomes  a  believer. 

This  point  is  made  a  special  crisis  in  the 
history  of  the  apostle  by   the  writer  of  the 
Acts.     Saul  now  becomes  Paul,  and  begins  to 
take  precedence  of  Barnabas.    Nothing  is  said 
to  explain  tlie  change  of  name.     No  reader 
could  resist  the  temptation  of  supposing  that 
there  must  be  some  connection  between  Saul's 
new  name  and  that  of  his  distinguished  Ro- 
man convert.     But  on  reflection  it  does  not 
bcem  probable  that  St.  Paul  would  either  have 
wished ,  or  have  consented,  to  change  his  own 
name  for  that  of  a  distingu ished  convert    There 
is  no  reason,  therefore,  why  Saul  should  not 
have  borne  from  infancy  the  other  name  of 
Paul.    In  that  case,  he  would  be  Saul  amongst 
his  own  countrymen,  Paulus  amongst  the  Gen- 
tiles.   The  conversion  of  Sergius  raulus  may 
be  said,  perhaps,  to  mark  the  beginning  of  the 
work  amongst  the  Gentiles ;  otherwise,  it  was 
not  in  Cypnis  that  anv  change  took  place  in 
the  method  hitherto  followed  by  Bamaoas  and 
Saul  in  preaching  the  gospel.     Their  public 
addresses  were  as  yet  confined  to  the  svna- 
(i^ogues ;  but  it  was  soon  to  be  otherwise.    From 
Paphos,  "  Paul  and  his  company  "  set  sail  for 
the  mainland,  and  arrived  at  Peiga  in  Pam- 
phvlia.     Here  the  heart  of  their  companion 
Jofm  failed  him,  and  he  returned  to  Jerusalem. 
From  Perjrn  they  travelled  on  to  a  place,  ob- 
scure in  secular  history,  but  most  memorable 
in  the  historv  of  the  kin^^om  of  Christ, — 
Antioch  in  iMsidia.     Here  **  they  went  into  the 
8yna^i>:tie  on  the  sabbath  day,  and  sat  down.'' 
{^mall  as  the  place  was,  it  contained  its  colony 
of  Jews,  and  with  them  proselytes,  who  wor- 
shipped the  God  of  the  Jews*     What  took 
place  here  m  the  S3magogue  and  in  the  city 
is  interesting  to  ns  not  only  on  account  of  its 
1)earin<r  on  the  history,  hut  also  because  it  rep- 
resc'tus  more  or  less  exactly  what  afterwarcls 
<x!cnrred  in  many  other  places.     The  n^tostles 
of  Christ  sat  still  with  the  rest  of  the  itssembly 
whilst  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  were  read. 
They  and  their  audience  were  united  in  rev- 


erence for  the  sacred  hooka.  Then  the  mien 
of  the  synagogue  sent  to  invite  them,  as  atran- 
gers  but  brethren,  to  speak  any  word  of  exhor- 
tation which  might  be  in  them  to  the  people. 
Paul  stood  up,  and,  beckoning  with  his  band,  be 
spoke.  The  speech  is  given  in  Acts  xiii.  16- 
41.  The  discourse  produced  a  strong  impres- 
sion ;  and  the  hearers  (not  "  the  Gentiles ") 
requested  the  apostles  to  repeat  their  message 
on  the  next  sabbath.  During  the  week,  so 
much  interest  was  excited  by  the  teaching  of 
the  apostles,  that  on  the  sabbath  day  "  almost 
the  whole  city  came  together  to  hear  the  Word 
of  God."  It  was  this  concern  of  the  Gentiles 
which  appears  to  have  first  alienated  the  minds 
of  the  Jews  from  what  thev  had  heard.  They 
were  filled  with  envy.  Tne  eagerness  of  the 
Gentiles  to  hear  may  have  confirmed  their  in- 
stinctive apprehensions. 

The  Jewish  envy  once  roused  became  a  pow- 
er of  deadly  hostility  to  the  gospel ;  and  these 
Jews  at  Antioch  set  themselves  to  oppose  bit- 
terly the  words  which  Paul  spoke.    The  new 
opposition  brought  out  new  action  on  the  pert 
of  the  apostles.     Rejected  by  the  Jews,  they 
became  Sold  and  outspoken,  and  turned  from 
them  to  the  Gentiles.    Henceforth,  Pan!  and 
Barnabas  knew  it  to  be  their  commission,  not 
the  less  to  present  their  message  to  Jews  first, 
but,  in  the  absence  of  an  adequate  Jewish  me- 
dium, to  deal  directly  with  the  Gentiles.    But 
this  expansion  of  the  gospel  work  brought 
with  it  new  difficulties  and  dangers.    At  An- 
tioch now,  as  in  evcrv  city  afterwards,  the 
unbelieving  Jews  used  their  influence  with  their 
own    adherents    amongst    the    Gentiles,    and 
especially  the  women  of  the  higher  class,  to 
persuade  the  authorities  or  the  populace  to 
persecute  the  apostles,  and  to  drive  tliem  from 
the  place.    With  their  own  spirits  raised,  and 
amidst  much  enthusiasm  of  their  disciples,  Panl 
and  Bnmabas  now  travelled  on  to  Iconinm, 
where  the  occurrences  at  Antioch  were  repeated, 
and   from  thence  to  the  Lycaonian  conn  try 
which  contained  the  cities  Lystra  and  I>erbe. 
Here  thev  had  to  deal  with  uncivilized  hea- 
thens.    At  Lystra  the  healing  of  a  cripple 
took  place,  the  narrative  of  which  runs  very 
parallel  to  the  account  of  the  similar  act  done 
Dv  Peter  and  John  at  the  gate  of  the  Temple, 
f  he  same  truth  was  to  he  conveyed  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  and  to  the  heathens 
of  Lycaonia.    The  act  was  received  naturally 
by  these  pagans.     They  took  the  apostles  for 
gods,  calling  Barnabas,  who  was  of  the  more 
imposing  presence,  Zeus  (Jupiter),  and  Paul, 
who  was  the  chief  speaker,  Hermes  (Mercu- 
rius ) .    This  mistake,  followed  up  by  the  attempt 
to  oflbr  sacrifices  to  them,  gives  occasion  to  tltc 
recording  of  an  address,  in  which  we  see  a  type 
of  what  the  apostles  would  say  to  an  ignorant 
pagan  audience. 

Although  the  people  of  Lfstra  bad  hern 
so  ready  to  worship  Paul  and  Barnabas,  the 
repulse  '^of  their  idolatrous  instincts  appears  to 
have  provoked  them,  and  they  allowed  them- 
Rclves  to  be  persuaded  into  hostility  by  Jews 
who  came  from  Antioch  and  Iconinm,  so  that 
they  attacked  Paul  with  stones,  and  thought 
they  had  killed  him.  He  recovered,  however, 
as  the  disciples  were  standing  round  him,  and 
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^rent  again  into  the  city.  The  nest  daj  he 
left  it  with  Barnabas,  and  went  to  Derbe,  and 
thence  they  retomed  once  more  to  Lystra,  and 
■o  to  Iconiom  and  Antioch.  In  order  to  es- 
tablish the  churches  after  their  departure,  they 
solemnly  appointed  "elders"  in  every  city. 
Then  they  came  down  to  the  coast,  and  from 
Attalia  tney  sailed  homo  to  Antioch  in  Syria, 
where  they  related  the  successes  which  had  oeen 
:granted  to  them,  and  especially  the  "  opening  of 
the  door  of  faith  to  the  Gentiles."  And  so 
the  First  Missionary  Journey  ended. 

The  Council  at  Jerusaiem  (Acts  xv. ;  Gala- 
tians  ii.). — Upon  that  missionary  journey  ibl- 
iows  most  naturally  the  next  important  scene 
which  the  historian  sets  before  us, — the  council 
held  at  Jerusalem  to  determine  the  relations 
•of  Gentile  belierers  to  the  Law  of  Moses.  In 
following  this  portion  of  the  history,  we  en- 
counter two  of  the  cnreater  questions  which  the 
biographer  of  St.  Paul  has  to  consider.  One 
of  these  is  historical.  What  were  the  relations 
between  the  Apostle  Paul  and  the  Twelve^ 
The  other  is  critical.  How  is  Galatians  ii.  to  be 
connected  with  the  narrative  of  the  Acts  ^ 
The  relations  of  St  Paul  and  the  Twelve  will 
best  be  set  ibrth  in  the  narrative.  But  we 
must  explain  here  wh^  we  accept  St  Paul's 
statements  in  the  Galatian  Epistle  as  additional 
to  the  history  in  Acts  xv.  The  Jint  impression 
of  any  reader  would  be  a  supposition  tnat  the 
two  writers  might  be  referring  to  the  same 
event.  The  one  would  at  least  brins  the  other 
to  his  mind.  On  looking  more  closely  into 
both,  the  second  impression  upon  the  reader's 
mind  may  possibly  he  that  of  a  certain  incom- 
patibility between  the  two.  Another  view  will 
remain,  that  St  Paul  refers  to  a  visit  not  re- 
corded in  the  Acts  at  all.  This  is  a  perfectly 
legitimate  hypothesis ;  and  it  is  recommended 
by  the  vigorous  sense  of  Paley.  But  where  are 
we  to  place  the  visit  ^  The  only  possible  place 
for  it  is  some  short  time  before  the  visit  of  ch. 
XT.  But  it  can  scarcely  be  denied,  that  the 
language  of  ch.  xv.  decidedlv  implies  that  the 
visit  there  recorded  was  the  first  paid  by  Paul 
and  Barnabas  to  Jerusalem,  after  their  great 
success  in  preaching  the  gospel  amongst  the 
Gentiles. 

We  suppose  the  reader,  therefore,  to  recur  to 
iiis  first  impression.  He  will  then  have  to  ask 
himself,  "  Granting  the  considerable  difierences, 
are  there,  after  all,  any  plain  ooniradicHoru  be- 
tween the  two  narratives,  taken  to  refer  to  the 
same  occurrences  ? "  The  answer  must  be, 
"  There  are  no  plain  contradictions."  We  pro- 
ceed then  to  combine  the  two  narratives. 
Whilst  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  staving  at 
Antioch,  "certain  men  from  Judsa^'  came 
there,  and  taught  the  brethren  Uiat  it  was  ne- 
cessary for  the  Gentile  converts  to  be  circum- 
cised. This  doctrine  was  vigorously  opposed 
bv  the  two  apostles,  and  it  was  determined 
t^t  the  question  should  be  referred  to  the 
apostles  and  elders  at  Jerusalem.  Paul  and 
Barnabas  themselves,  and  certain  others,  were 
selected  for  this  mission.  In  Gal.  ii.  2,  St. 
Paul  says  that  he  went  up  "by  revelation." 
On  their  way  to  Jerusalem,  they  announced  to 
the  brethren  in  Phoenicia  and  Samaria  the  con- 
version of  the  Crentiles :  and  the  news  was  re- 


ceived with  great  joy  (Acts  xv.  4).  St.  Paul 
adds  that  he  communicated  his  views  "pri- 
vately to  them  which  were  of  reputation," 
through  anxie^  as  to  the  success  or  his  work 
(Gal.  li.  2).  The  apostles  and  the  Church  in 
general,  it  appears,  would  have  raised  no  diffi- 
culties; but  certain  believers  who  had  been 
Pharisees  thought  fit  to  maintain  the  same  doc- 
trine  which  had  caused  the  disturbance  at  An- 
tioch. In  either  place,  St.  Paul  would  not  give 
way  to  such  teaching  for  a  single  hour  (Gal. 
ii.  5). 

It  became  necessary,  therefore,  that  a  fbr- 
mal  decision  should  l>e  come  to  upon  the  ques- 
tion. The  apostles  and  elders  came  together, 
and  there  was  much  disputing.  Aivuments 
would  be  used  on  both  sides;  but  when  the 
persons  of  highest  authority  spoke,  they  ap- 
pealed to  what  was  stronger  than  ai^uments, 
—  the  course  ofjads,  through  which  the  will  of 
God  had  been  manifestly  snown.  After  tiiey 
had  done,  St  James,  with  incomparable  sim- 
plicity and  wisdom,  binds  up  the  testimony  of 
recent  facts  with  the  testimony  of  ancient 
prophecy,  and  gives  a  practical  judgment  upon 
the  question.  The  judgment  was  a  decisive 
one.  The  injunction  that  the  Gentiles  should 
abstain  from  pollutions  of  idols  and  from  forni- 
cation explained  itself.  The  abstinence  from 
things  strangled  and  from  blood  is  desired  as 
a  concession  to  the  customs  of  the  Jews,  who 
were  to  be  found  in  every  city,  and  for  whom 
it  was  still  right,  when  they  had  believed  in 
Jesus  Christ,  to  observe  the  Law.  St.  Paul 
had  completely  eained  his  point.  The  older 
aposties,  James,  Cephas,  and  John,  perceiving 
the  grace  which  had  been  given  him  (his  efiect- 
ual  apostieship),  gave  to  him  and  BamalNis 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship. 

At  this  point  it  is  very  important  to  observe 
precisely  what  was  the  matter  at  stake  between 
the  contending  parties.  The  case  stood  thus : 
Circumcision  and  the  ordinances  of  the  Law 
were  witnesses  of  a  separation  of  the  chosen 
race  from  other  nations.  The  Jews  were  proud 
of  that  separation.  But  the  gospel  of  the  Son 
of  man  proclaimed  that  the  time  had  come  in 
which  the  separation  was  to  be  done  away,  and 
God's  good  will  manifested  to  all  nations  alike. 
It  spoke  of  a  union  with  Grod,  through  trust, 
which  gave  hope  of  a  righteousness  that  the 
Law  hfM  been  powerless  to  produce.  There- 
fore to  insist  upon  Gentiles  being  circumcised 
would  have  been  to  deny  the  gospel  of  Christ 
If  there  was  to  be  simply  an  enlarging  of  the 
separated  nation  by  the  receiving  of  indi- 
viduals into  it,  then  the  other  nations  of  the 
world  remained  as  much  on  the  outside  of 
God's  covenant  as  ever.  Then  there  was  no 
gospel  to  mankind ;  no  justification  given  to 
men.  The  loss,  in  such  a  case,  woiiud  have 
been  as  much  to  the  Jew  as  to  the  Gentile. 
St.  Paul  felt  this  the  most  strongly ;  but  St 
Peter  also  saw  that  if  the  Jewish  believers 
were  thrown  back  on  the  Jewish  Law,  and  gave 
up  the  free  and  absolute  grace  of  God,  the  Law 
became  a  mere  burden,  just  as  heavy  to  the 
Jew  as  it  would  be  to  the  Gentile.  The  only 
hope  for  the  Jew  was  in  a  Saviour  who  must  be 
the  Saviour  of  mankind.  It  implied  therefore 
no  difference  of  belief  when  it  was  agreed  that 
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Paul  and  Barnabas  slioiild  go  to  die  heathen,  * 
while  James  and  Cephas  and  John  nndeitook  ^ 
to  be  the  apostles  of  the  ciicnmciaion.    The ' 
judgment  or  the  Chnreh  was  immediatelj  re- : 
cowd  in  a  letter  addressed  Co  the  Gentile 
brethren  in  Antioch  and  S/ria  and  Cilicia.    It ' 
is  usual  to  connect  with  tlus  period  of  the  his- 1 
tory  that  rebuke  of  St.  Peter  which  St.  Paul  | 
records  in  Gal.  ii.  1 1  - 1 4.    The  connection  of  the 
subject  makes  it  convenient  to  record  the  inci- 
dent in  this  place,  although  it  is  possible  that  it 
ioi*k  place  before  the  meeting  at  Jerusalem,  and 

C»*haps  most  probable  that  it  did  not  occnr  till 
tnr,  when  St.  Paul  returned  from  his  long 
tour  in  Greece  to  Antioch  (Acts  xriii.  22, 23). 

Second  Mitsionary  Joamof.  —  The  most  res- 
olute courage,  indeed,  was  required  for  the 
work  to  which  St  Paul  was  now  publicly 
pledged.  He  would  not  associate  with  himself 
m  that  work  one  who  had  already  shown  a 
want  of  constancy.  This  was  the  occasion  of 
what  must  have  been  a  most  painful  lUflerenoe 
between  him  and  his  comrade  in  the  faith  and 
in  past  perils,  Barnabas  (Acts  xt.  35-40). 
Silas,  or  Silvanus,  becomes  now  a  chief  com- 
panion of  the  apostle.  The  two  went  together 
through  Syria  and  Cilicia,  visiting  the  churches, 
and  so  came  to  Derbe  and  Lystra.  Here  they 
find  Timotbeus,  who  had  become  a  disciple 
on  the  former  visit  of  the  i4)08tle.  Him  St. 
Paul  took  and  circumcised.  Paul  and  Silas 
w<re  actually  delivering  the  Jerusalem  decree 
to  all  the  churches  they  visited.  They  were,  no 
doubt,  triumphing  in  the  freedom  secured  to 
the  Gentiles.  Yet  at  this  very  time  our  apostle 
had  the  wisdom  and  largeness  of  heart  to  con- 
sult the  feelings  of  the  Jews  by  circumcising 
Timothy.'  St.  Luke  now  steps  rapidly  over 
a  considerable  space  of  the  apostle's  life  and 
labors.  "  They  went  throughout  Phrygia  and 
the  region  of  Galada"  (xvi.  6).  At  this  time 
St.  Paul  was  founding  "  the  churches  of  Gra- 
latia"  (Gal.  i.  2).  He  himself  gives  us  hints 
of  the  circumstances  of  his  preaching  in  that 
region,  of  the  reception  he  met  wit^  and  of 
the  anient  though  unstable  character  of  the 
people  (Gal.  iv.  13-15). 

It  is  not  easy  to  decide  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  words  "  through  infirmity  of  the  flesh.'' 
Undoubtedly  their  grammatical  sense  implies 
that  "weakness  of  the  flesh"  —  an  illness  — 
was  the  occasion  of  St.  Paul's  preaching  in 
Galatia.  On  the  other  hand,  the  form  and  or- 
der of  the  words  are  not  what  we  should  have 
expected  if  the  apostle  meant  to  say  this ;  and 
Prof.  Jowett  prefers  to  assume  an  inaccuracy 
of  grammar,  and  to  understand  St.  Paul  as 
saying  that  it  was  in  weakness  of  the  flesh  that 
he  preached  to  the  Gnlatians.  In  either  case, 
St.  Paul  must  be  referring  to  a  more  than  ordi- 
nary pressure  of  that  bodily  infirmity  which 
he  speaks  of  elsewhere  as  detracting  nt>m  the 
influence  of  his  personal  address.  U  is  hope- 
less to  attempt  to  determine  positively  what 
this  infirmity  was.  St.  Paul  at  this  time  had 
not  indul^^  the  ambition  of  preaching  his 
ffospel  in  Europe.  His  views  were  limited  to 
the  Peninsula  of  Asia  Minor.    Having  gone 

1  Decaase  Tlmothj  was  by  birth  a  Jew*  and  oir- 
oamdaion  was  not  abolished  for  the  Jewish  nation. 


through  Phiygia  and  Galatia,  he  inteiided  ta 
visit  uie  western  coast ;  bat  "  they  were  fijr- 
bidden  bv  the  Holy  Ghost  to  preach  the  word  " 
there,  llien,  being  on  the  borders  of  Mysia, 
they  thought  of  going  back  to  the  northneast 
into  Bithynia;  bat  again  the  Spirit  of  Jesn 
"  suflKsred  them  not.**  So  they  pa^ed  by  Mysia, 
and  came  down  to  Troas.  St.  Paul  saw  in  a 
vision  a  man  of  Macedonia,  who  besought  him, 
saying,  "  Come  over  into  Macedonia,  and  help 
us."  The  vision  was  at  once  accepted  as  a 
heavenly  intimation ;  the  help  wanted  by  the 
Macedonians  was  believed  to  be  the  preaching 
of  the  gospd. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  historian,  speaking 
of  St.  Paul's  company,  sabstitutes  '*  we  "  for 
"  they."  He  says  nothing  of  tiimsdf ;  we  can 
only  infer  that  St.  Luke,  to  whatever  oonntrr 
he  belonged,  became  a  companion  of  St.  Paul 
at  Troas.  Tlie  party,  thus  re-enforoed,  imme- 
diately stt  sail  from  Troas,  touched  at  Samo- 
thrace,  then  landed  on  the  continent  at  Neapolis, 
and  ftom  thence  journeyed  to  Philippi.  Phil- 
ippi  was  no  inapt  representative  of  the  West- 
ern World.  A  Greek  city,  it  had  received  a 
body  of  Roman  settlers,  and  was  politically 
a  Colonia.  There  were  a  fcw  Jews,  if  not 
many,  at  Philippi ;  and  when  the  sahhath  came 
round,  the  apostolic  company  joined  their 
countrymen  at  the  place  by  the  fiver-side  where 
prayer  was  wont  to  be  made.  The  narrative 
m  this  part  is  very  graphic  (xvi.  13).  The 
first  convert  in  Macedonia  was  but  an  Asiatic 
woman  who  already  worshipped  the  God  of 
the  Jews ;  but  she  was  a  yery  earnest  believer, 
and  besought  the  apostle  and  his  friends  to 
honor  her  b^  staying  in  her  house.  Tbey 
could  not  resist  her  urgency,  and  during  theur 
stay  at  Philippi  they  were  the  guests  of  Lydia 
(ver.  40).  But  a  proof  was  given  before  long 
that  the  preachere  of  Christ  were  come  to 
grapple  with  the  powers  in  the  spiritual  wortd 
to  wnich  heathenism  was  then  doing  homage. 
A  female  slave,  who  brought  gain  to  her  mas- 
ters by  her  powers  of  prediction  when  she  was 
in  the  possessed  state,  oeset  Paul  and  his  com- 
pany. Paul  was  vexed  by  her  cries,  and, 
addressing  the  spirit  in  the  giri,  he  said,  '*  I 
command  thee,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  to 
come  out  of  her." 

The  girt's  masters  saw  that  now  the  hope  of 
their  gains  was  gone.  Paul  and  Silas  were 
dragged  before  the  magistrates,  the  multitude 
clamoring  loudly  against  them,  upon  the 
vague  chaiige  of  *'  troubling  the  city,  and  in- 
troducing observances  which  were  unlawful  for 
Bomans.  If  the  magistrates  had  desired  to 
act  justly,  they  might  have  doubted  how  they 
ought  to  deal  with  the  chai]ge.  But  the  pne> 
tors  or  duumviri  of  Philippi  were  very  unwor- 
thy representatives  of  the  Koman  roagistraty. 
Tnev  yielded  without  inquiry  to  the  clamor 
of  the  inhabitants,  caused  the  clothes  of  Paul 
and  Silas  to  be  torn  from  them,  and  themselves 
to  bo  beaten,  and  then  committed  them  to 
prison.  This  cruel  wrong  was  to  be  tlie  occa- 
sion of  a  signal  appearance  of  the  God  of 
righteousness  and  deliverance.  The  narrative 
tells  of  the  earthquake,  the  Jailer's  terror,  his 
conversion  and  baptism  (xvi.  26-34).  In  the 
morning,  the  magistrates,  either  having  heard 
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of  what  had  happened,  or  having  repented  of 
their  injudtioe,  or  having  done  lul  they  meant 
to  do  by  way  of  pacifying  the  multitude,  sent 
word  to  the  prison  that  tne  men  mi^ht  be  let 
go.  But  St.  Paul  denounced  plainly  their 
unlawful  acts,  informing  them  moreover  that 
those  whom  they  had  beaten  and  imprisoned 
without  trial  were  Roman  citizens.     The  raa- 

flstratcs,  in  great  alarm,  saw  the  necessity  of 
umblin^  themselves.  They  came  and  begged 
them  to  leave  the  city.  Paul  and  Silas  con- 
sented to  do  so,  and,  after  paying  a  visit  to 
'*  the  brethren  "  in  the  house  of  Lvdia,  they 
departed.  Leaving  St.  Luke,  and  perhaps  Tim- 
othy for  a  short  time,  at  Philippi,  Paul  and 
Silas  travelled  through  Amphipolis  and  Apol- 
lonia,  and  stopped  again  at  Thessalonica.  At 
this  important  city  there  was  a  synagogue  of 
the  Jews.  True  to  his  custom,  St.  Paul  went 
in  to  them,  and  for  three  sabbath  days  pro- 
claimed Jesus  to  be  the  Christ,  as  he  would 
have  done  in  a  city  of  Judaea.  Again,  as  in 
Pisiiliiin  Antioch,  the  envy  of  the  Jews  was 
exci  ted.  The  mob  assaulted  the  house  of  Jason , 
with  whom  Paul  and  Silas  were  staving  as 

f  nests,  and,  not  finding  them,  dragged  Jason 
im^elf  and  some  other  brethren  before  the 
maj^istrates.  In  this  cose,  the  magistrates  seem 
to  nave  acted  wisely  and  justly,  in  taking  se- 
curity of  Jason  and  "the  rest,  and  letting  them 
go.  After  these  signs  of  danger,  the  brethren 
immediately  sent  away  Paul  and  Silas  by  night. 
The  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  were  writ- 
ten very  soon  after  the  apostle's  visit,  and  con- 
tain more  particulars  of  his  work  in  fonnding 
that  chnrcn  than  we  find  in  any  other  Epistle. 
The  whole  of  these  letters  ought  to  be  read  for 
the  information  they  thus  supply.  When  Paul 
And  Silas  left  Thessalonica,  they'came  to  Bercea. 
Here  they  found  the  Jews  more  noble  than 
those  at  Thessalonica  had  been.  Accordingly 
thjy  gained  many  converts,  both  Jews  and 
Gr&iks ;  but  the  Jews  of  Thessalonica,  hearing 
of  it,  sent  emissaries  to  stir  up  the  people,  and 
it  was  thought  best  that  St.  Paul  snould  him- 
self leave  the  city,  whilst  Silas  and  Timothv 
remained  behind.  Some  of  "  the  brethren 
went  with  St.  Paul  as  fiir  as  Athens,  where 
thev  left  him,  carrying  back  a  request  to  Silas 
and  Timothy  that  they  would  speedily  join 
him.  There  he  witnessed  the  most  profuse 
idolatry  side  bv  side  with  the  most  pretentious 
philosophy,  fiither  of  these  would  have  been 
enou<ch  to  stimulate  his  spirit.  To  idolaters 
and  philosophers  he  felt  equally  urged  to  pro- 
claim his  Alaster  and  the  hving  God.  So  he 
went  to  his  own  countrymen  and  the  proselytes 
in  the  synagogue,  and  declared  to  them  that 
the  Messiah  hod  come ;  but  he  also  spoke,  like 
another  Socrates,  with  people  in  the  market, 
and  with  the  followers  of  the  two  great  schools 
of  philosophy.  Epicureans  and  Stoics,  naming, 
to  all,  Jesus  and  the  Resurrection. 

The  philosophers  encountered  him  with  a 
mixtare  of  curiosity  and  contempt.  But  any 
one  with  a  novelty  was  welcome  to  those  who 
"spent  their  time  in  nothing  else  but  either 
to  hear  or  to  tell  some  new  thing."  They 
brooght  him  therefore  to  the  Areopagns,  that 
be  might  make  a  formal  exposition  of  his  doc- 
trine to  an  astembled   audience.     Here  the 
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apostle  delivered  that  wonderful  discourse,  re. 
ported  in  Acts  xvii.  22-31,  which  seems  as 
fresh  and  instructive  for  the  intellect  of  the  19th 
century  as  it  was  for  the  intellect  of  the  first 
In  this  we  have  the  Pauline  Gospel  as  it  ad- 
dressed itself  to  the  speculative  mind  of  the 
cultivated  Greeks.  St.  Paul,  it  is  well  under- 
stood, did  not  begin  with  calling  the  Athe- 
nians "  too  superstitious."  "  I  perceive  you," 
he  said,  "  to  be  eminently  religious."  He  had 
observed  an  altar  inscribed  *'  To  the  unknown 
Grod."  It  meant,  no  doubt,  "To  some  un- 
known God."  "I  come,"  he  said,  "as  the 
messenger  of  that  unknown  Grod."  And  then 
he  proceeds  to  speak  of  God  in  terms  which 
were  not  altogether  new  to  Grecian  ears.  The 
apostle  gained  but  few  converts  at  Athens,  and 
he  soon  took  his  departure,  and  came  to  Cor> 
inth.  Athens  still  retained  its  old  intellectual 
predominance;  but  Corinth  was  the  political 
and  commercial  capital  of  Greece.  Here,  as  at 
Thessalonica,  he  chose  to  earn  his  own  subsist* 
enoe  by  working  at  his  trade  of  tent-making. 
This  trade  brought  him  into  close  connection 
with  two  persons  who  became  distinguished  as 
believers  in  Christ,  Abulia  and  Priscilla.  La- 
boring thus  on  the  six  days,  the  apostle  went 
to  the  synagogue  on  the  sabbath,  and  there,  by 
expounding  the  Scriptures,  sought  to  win  both 
Jews  and  proselytes  to  the  belief  that  Jesus 
was  the  Cnrist  He  was  testifying  with  un- 
usual effort  and  anxiety,  when  Silas  and  Tim- 
othy came  from  Macedonia,  and  joined  him. 
We  are  left  in  some  uncertainty  as  to  what  the 
movements  of  Silas  and  Timothy  had  been, 
since  they  were  with  Paul  at  Beroea.  From 
the  statements  in  the  Acts  (xvii.  15,  16)  com- 
pared with  those  in  1  Thcss.  (iii.  1,  2),  Paley 
reasonably  argues  that  Silas  and  Timothy  had 
come  to  Athens,  but  had  soon  been  despatched 
thence,  Timothy  to  Thessalonica,  and  Silas  to 
Philippi  or  elsewhere.  From  Macedonia  they 
came  together,  or  about  the  same  time,  to  Cor- 
inth ;  and  their  arrival  was  the  occasion  of  the 
writing  of  the  First  Epifttle  to  the  Thessalo- 
nians. 

This  is  the  first  extant  example  of  that  work 
by  which  the  Apostle  Paul  nas  served  the 
Church  of  all  ages  in  as  eminent  a  degree  as  he 
labored  at  the  founding  of  it  in  his  lifetime.  It 
is  notorious  that  the  order  of  the  Epistles  ia 
the  book  of  the  N.  T.  is  not  their  real  or 
chronological  order.  The  two  Epistles  to  the 
Thessalonians  belong — and  these  alone — to 
the  present  missionary  journey.  The  Epistles 
to  tne  Galatians,  Romans,  and  Corintnians, 
were  written  during  the  next  journey.  Those 
to  Philemon,  the  Colossians,  the  Ephesians, 
and  the  Philippians,  belong  to  the  captivity  at 
Rome.  With  regard  to  the  Pastoral  Epistles, 
there  are  con.siderable  difficulties,  which  reaidre 
to  be  discussed  separately.  Two  genera!  re> 
marks  relating  to  St.  Paul's  Letters  may  find  a 
place  here.  (1 )  There  is  no  reason  to  assume 
that  the  extant  Jjctters  are  all  that  the  apostle 
wrote.  (2)  We  must  be  on  onr  guard  against 
concluding  too  much  fVom  the  contents  and 
style  of  any  Epistle,  as  to  the  fixed  bent  of  the 
apostle's  whole  mind  at  the  time  when  it  was 
written.  The  Ffral  Epistle  to  the  Thessalo- 
nians was  probably  written  soon  after  his  arri- 
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val  at  Corinth,  and  before  he  turned  from  the 
Jews  to  the  Gentiles.  It  was  dniwn  from  St. 
Paul  hj  the  arrival  of  Silas  and  Timothy.  The 
lar^^t  portion  of  it  consists  of  an  impassioned 
recallin}^  of  the  facts  and  feelinn  of  the  time 
when  the  apostle  was  personally  witli  them. 
What  interval  of  time  separated  the  Second 
Letter  to  the  Thcssalonians  from  the  First,  we 
have  no  means  of  jiid^png,  except  that  the  later 
one  was  certainly  written  before  St  Paul's  de- 
parture from  Corinth. 

Wo  return  now  to  the  apostle's  preaching 
at  Corinth.  When  Silas  ana  Timotheus  came, 
he  was  testifying  to  the  Jews  with  great  ear- 
nestness, but  with  little  success.  1^  "when 
they  opposed  themselves  and  blasphemed,  he 
shook  out  his  raiment,"  and  said  to  them,  in 
words  of  warning  taken  from  their  own  proph- 
ets (Ezck.  xxxin.  4),  "Tour  blood  be  upon 
your  own  heads ;  I  am  clean,  and  henceforth 
will  go  to  the  Gentiles."  The  apostle  went, 
as  he  threatened,  to  the  Gentiles,  and  b^an  to 
preach  in  the  house  of  a  proselyte  nam^  Jus- 
tus. Corinth  was  the  chief  city  of  the  province 
of  Achaia,  and  the  residence  of  the  proconsul. 
During  St.  Paul's  sta^,  we  find  the  proconsu- 
lar office  held  by  Gallic,  a  brother  of  the  phi- 
losopher Seneca.  Before  him  the  apostle  was 
summoned  by  his  Jewish  enemies,  who  hoped 
to  bring  the  Roman  authoritv  to  bear  upon 
him  as  an  innovator  in  religion.  But  Gallio 
perceived  at  once,  before  Paul  could  "  open  his 
mouth  "  to  defend  himself,  that  the  movement 
was  due  to  Jewish  prejudice,  and  refused  to  go 
Into  the  question.  "If  it  be  a  ciuestion  of 
words  and  names  and  of  your  law,''  he  said  to 
the  Jews,  speaking  with  the  tolerance  of  a  Ro- 
man magistrate,  "  look  ye  to  it ;  for  I  will  be 
no  judge  of  such  matters."  Then  a  singular 
scene  occurred.  The  Corinthian  spectators, 
either  favoring  St.  Paul,  or  actuated  only  by 
anger  against  the  Jews,  seized  on  the  principal 
person  of  those  who  had  brought  the  charge, 
and  beat  him  before  the  judgment-seat  Gal- 
lio left  these  religious  quarrels  to  settle  them- 
selves. The  apostle,  tlierefore,  was  not  al- 
lowed to  be  "  hurt,"  and  remained  some  time 
lonjj^r  at  Corinth  unmolested. 

Having  been  the  instrument  of  accomplish- 
ing this  work,  St  Paul  took  his  departure  for 
Jerusalem,  wishing  to  attend  a  festival  there. 
Before  leaving  Greece,  he  cut  off  his  hair  at 
Cencfaraea,  in  Ailfilment  of  a  vow  (Acts  xviii. 
18).  He  may  have  followed  in  this  instance, 
for  some  reason  not  explained  to  us,  a  custom 
of  his  countrymen.  When  he  sailed  from  the 
Isthmus,  Aquila  and  Priscilla  went  with  him 
as  far  as  Ephesns.  Paul  paid  a  visit  to  the 
synaj^gue  at  Ephesus,  but  would  not  stay. 
Leaving  Ephesns,  he  sailed  to  CsBsarea,  and 
from  thencte  went  up  to  Jerusalem  and  "  sa- 
luted the  Church."  It  is  argued,  from  consid- 
erations founded  on  the  suspension  of  naviga- 
tion during  the  winter  months,  that  the  festival 
was  probably  the  Pentecost  From  Jerusalem, 
almost  immediately,  the  apostle  went  down  to 
Antioch,  thus  returning  to  the  same  place  from 
which  he  had  started  with  Silas. 

Third  Missionary  Journeif^  induding  fht  Stay  at 
EphesuB  (Acts  xviii.  23-xxi.  17).  —  We  may 
connect  with  this  short  risit  of  St  Paul  to  Je- 


rusalem a  Terj  serious  raising  of  the  whoW 
question.  What  was  to  be  the  reladon  of  the  new 
kingdom  of  Christ  to  the  law  and  covenant  of 
the  Jews  ?  To  vindicate  theyreedSmn,  as  regarded 
the  Jewish  law,  of  believers  in  Clurist ;  but  to 
do  this,  for  the  very  sake  of  maintaining  tie 
umlif  of  the  Chttrch,  was  to  be  the  earnest  la- 
bor of  the  apostle  for  some  ^ears.    The  great 
Epistles  which  belong  to  this  period,  those  to 
the  Galatians,  Corinthians,  and  Romans,  show 
how  the  "  Jndaizing  "  question  exercised  at  thi< 
time  the  apostle's  mind.      St  Paul   "spent 
some  time'  at  Antioch,  and  during  this  stay, 
as  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  his  collision  with 
St  Peter  (Gal.  ii.  11-14),  of  which  we  havv 
spoken  above,  took  place.    When  he  left  Anti- 
och,  he  "  went  over  all  the  countiy  of  Gralatia 
and  Phrvgiii  in  order,  strengthening  all  the 
disciples,''  and  giving  orders  concerning  the 
collection  for  the  saints  (1  Cor.  xvi.  1).     It  is 
probable  that  the  Epistle  to  the  GaladcoHs  wa? 
written  soon  after  this  visit    This  Letter  was, 
in  all  probability,  sent  from  Ephesus.      This 
was    tne  goal   of  the  apostles   joumeyings 
through  Asia  Minor.    He  came  down  upon 
Ephesus  from  the  r.>  per  districts  of  Phrygio. 
With  reference  to  the  spread  of  the  Clinrclt 
catholic,  Ephesus  occupiM  the  central  position 
of  all.    This  was  the  meeting-place  of  Jew,  of 
Greek,  of  Roman,  and  of  Oriental.     A  new 
clement  in  the  preparation  of  the  world  for  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  presents  itself  at  the  begin- 
nine  of  the  apostle's  work  at  Ephesus.    He 
finds  there  certain  disciples, — about  twelve  in 
number,  —  of  whom  he  is  led  to  inquire,  "  Did 
ye  receive  the  Holy  Ghost  when  ye  believed  ? 
They  answered,  No,  we  did  not  even  hcsar  of 
there  being  a  Holy  Ghost    Unto  what,  then, 
asked  Paul,  were  ye  baptized  ?    And  they  said. 
Unto  John's  baptism.    Then  said  Paul,  John 
baptized  with  the  baptism  of  repentance,  saving 
to  the  people  that  they  should  oclieve  on  lltni 
who  was  coming  after  him ;  that  is,  on  Jcsc5. 
Hearing  this,  they  were  bapdzed  into  the  name 
of  the  Lord  Jesus ;  and  when  Paul  had  laid 
his  hands  upon  them,  the  Holy  Ghost  came 
upon  them,  and  they  began  to  speak  with 
tongues  and  to  prophesy  "  (Acts  xix.  1-7). 

It  is  obvious  to  compare  this  incident  with 
the  apostolic  act  of  Peter  and  John  in  Samaria, 
and  to  see  in  it  an  assertion  of  the  full  apostolic 
dignity  of  Paul.  But  besides  this  bearing  of 
it,  we  see  in  it  indications,  which  suggest  more 
than  they  distinctly  express,  as  to  the  spiritnal 
movements  of  that  age.  These  twelve  disciples 
are  mentioned  imm«liately  after  Apolkis,  who 
also  had  been  at  Ephesus  just  before  St  Paul's 
arrival,  and  who  had  taught  diligendy  concern- 
ing Jesus,  knowing  only  the  baptism  of  John. 
What  the  exact  belief  of  Apollos  and  these 
twelve  "  disciples  "  was  concerning  the  charac- 
ter and  work  of  Jesus,  we  have  no  means  of 
knowing.  The  apostle  now  entered  upon  his 
usual  work.  He  went  into  the  synagogue,  and 
for  three  months  he  spoke  openly,  dispQting 
and  persuading  concerning  "  the  kingdom  of 
God.''  At  the  end  of  this  time,  the  obatioacr 
and  opposition  of  some  of  the  Jews  led  him  to 
give  up  frequenting  the  synagogne,  and  he 
established  the  believers  as  a  separate  societT, 
meeting  *'in  the  school  of  Tyrannua."    This 
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eontinaed  for  two  yean.  Durins  thia  tima, 
lUAny  things  occurred,  of  which  the  historian 
of  the  Acts  chooses  two  examples,  the  triumph 
over  magical  arts,  and  the  great  disturbance 
raised  by  the  silversmiths  who  made  shrines  for 
Artemis;  and  amongst  which  we  are  to  note 
further  the  writing  ot  the  First  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians.  Whilst  St.  Paul  was  at  Ephesus 
his  communications  with  the  Church  in  Achaia 
were  not  altogether  suspended.  There  is 
strong  reason  to  believe  that  a  personal  visit  to 
Corinth  was  made  by  him,  and  a  letter  sent, 
neither  of  which  is  mentioned  in  the  Acts. 
The  visit  is  inferred  from  several  allusions  in 
the  2d  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  (2  Cor.  xii. 
14,  xiii.  1 ).  The  visit  he  is  contemplating  is 
plainly  that  mentioned  in  Acts  xx.  2,  which 
took  place  when  he  finally  left  Ephesus.  If 
that  was  the  thirds  he  must  have  paid  a  second 
during  the  time  of  his  residence  at  Ephesus. 
The  primd  facie  sense  of  2  Cor.  ii.  1,  xii.  21, 
xiii.  2,  imulies  a  short  visit,  which  we  should 
place  in  tne  first  half  of  the  stay  at  Ephesus. 
And  there  are  no  strong  reasons  why  we  should 
not  accept  that  primd  facie  sense.  Whether 
the  Ist  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  was  written 
before  or  after  the  tumult  excited  by  Demetrius 
cannot  be  positively  asserted.  Ho  makes  an 
allusion,  in  that  Epistle,  to  a  "  battle  with  wild 
beasts"  fought  at  Ephesus  (1  Cor.  xv.  32), 
which  it  is  usual  to  understand  figuratively, 
and  which  is  by  many  connected  with  that  tu- 
mult. But  this  connection  is  arbitrary,  and 
without  much  reason.  And  as  it  would  seem, 
from  Acts  xx.  1,  St.  Paul  departed  immediately 
after  the  tumult,  it  is  probable  that  the  Epistle 
was  written  before,  though  not  long  before,  the 
raising  of  this  disturbance. 

There  were  two  external  inducements  for 
writing  this  Epistle.  (1.)  St.  Paul  had  re- 
ceived information  from  members  of  Chloe's 
household  (i.  11)  concerning  the  state  of  the 
Church  at  Corinth.  (2.)  That  Church  had 
written  him  a  letter,  of  wlilch  the  bearers  were 
Stephanas  and  Eortunatus  and  Achaicus,  to 
ask  his  judgment  upon  various  points  which 
were  submitted  to  him  (vH.  1,  xvi.  17).  For  a 
detailed  description  of  the  Epistles,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  special  articles  upon  each.  But 
it  belongs  to  the  histoir  of  St.  Paul  to  notice 
the  personal  charactenstics  which  appear  in 
them.  Wo  must  not  omit  to  observe,  tnerefore, 
in  this  Epistle,  how  loyallj^  the  apostle  repre- 
sents Jesus  Christ  the  Crucified  as  the  Lora  of 
men,  the  Head  of  the  body  with  many  mem- 
bers, the  Centre  of  Unity,  the  Bond  of  men  to 
the  Father.  We  should  mark  at  the  same  time 
how  invariably  he  connects  the  power  of  the 
Spirit  with  the  name  of  the  Lora  Jesus.  He 
meets  all  the  evils  of  the  Corinthian  Chnrch, 
the  intellectual  pride,  the  party  spirit,  the  loose 
morality,  the  disregard  ot  decency  and  order, 
the  false  belief  about  the  Resurrection,  by 
recalling  their  thoughts  to  the  Person  of  Christ 
and  to  the  Spirit  of  God  as  the  Breath  of  a 
common  life  to  the  whole  bodv.  We  observe 
also  here,  more  than  elsewKere,  the  tact, 
universally  recognized  and  admired,  with 
which  the  apostle  discusses  the  practical  prob- 
lems brought  before  him.  What  St.  Paul  here 
Calls  ns  OT  his  own  doings  and  movements 


refers  chiefly  to  the  nature  of  his  preaching  at 
Corinth  (i.,  ii.) ;  to  the  hardships  and  dangers 
of  the  apostolic  life  (iv.  9-13) ;  to  his  cherislicd 
custom  of  working  for  his  own  living  (ix.) ;  to 
the  direct  revelations  he  had  received  (xi.  23, 
XV.  8) ;  and  to  his  present  plans  (xvi.).  He 
bids  the  Corinthians  raise  a  collection  for  the 
Church  at  Jerusalem  by  laying  by  something 
on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  as  ne  had  directed 
the  churches  in  Galatia  to  do.  He  says  that  he 
shall  tarry  at  Ephesus  till  Pentecost,  and  then 
set  out  on  a  journey  towards  Corinth,  throu;;;-h 
Macedonia,  so  as  perhaps  to  spend  the  winter 
with  them.  He  expresses  his  joy  at  the  coining 
of  Stephanas  and  his  companions,  and  com- 
mends them  to  the  respect  of  the  Church. 
Having  despatched  this  Epistle,  ho  staid  on  at 
Ephesus,  where  "  a  great  door  and  effectual  was 
opened  to  him,  and  there  were  many  adversa- 
ries." We  have  now  no  information  as  to  his 
work  there,  until  that  tnmult  occurred  which  is 
described  in  Acts  xix.  24-41.  St.  Paul  is  only 
personally  concerned  in  this  tnmult  in  so  far  as 
It  proves  the  deep  impression  which  his  teaching 
had  made  at  Epnesus,  and  the  daily  danger  in 
which  he  lived.  Ho  had  been  anxious  to 
depart  from  Epheans,  and  this  intemiption  of 
the  work  whicn  had  kept  him  there  dcK^rmincd 
him  to  stay  no  longer.  He  set  out  therefore 
for  Macedonia,  and  proceeded  first  to  Troas 
(2  Cor.  ii.  12),  where  he  mi«?ht  have  preached 
the  gospel  with  good  hope  of  success.  But  a 
restless  anxiety  to  obtain  tidings  concerning 
the  Church  at  Corinth  urged  him  on,  and  he 
advanced  into  Macedonia,  where  he  met  Titus, 
who  brought  him  the  news  for  which  he  was 
thirsting.  The  receipt  of  this  intelligence 
drew  from  him  a  letter  which  rovcals  to  ua 
what  manner  of  man  St  Paul  was  when  the 
fountains  of  his  heart  were  stirred  to  their 
inmost  depths. 

Every  reader  may  perceive  that,  on  passing 
fh>m  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Second,  the  scene 
is  almost  entirelv  changed.  In  the  First,  the 
faults  and  difficulties  of  the  Corinthian  Church 
are  before  us.  The  apostle  writes  of  these, 
with  spirit  indeed  and  emotion,  as  he  always 
does,  but  without  passion  or  disturbance.  In 
the  Second,  he  writes  as  one  whose  personal  re- 
lations with  those  whom  he  addresses  have 
undergone  a  most  painful  shock.  What  had 
occasioned  this  excitement?  We  have  seen 
that  Timothy  had  been  sent  from  Ephesus  to 
Macedonia  and  Corinth.  He  had  rejoined  St. 
Paul  when  he  wrote  this  Second  Epistle,  for  he 
is  associated  with  him  in  the  salutation  (2  Cor. 
i.  1 ).  We  have  no  account,  either  in  the  Acts 
or  in  the  Epistles,  of  this  journey  of  Timothy, 
and  some  have  thought  it  probable  that  he 
never  reached  Corinth.  Let  ns  suppose,  how- 
ever, that  he  arrived  there  soon  af»cr  the  First 
Epistle,  conveyed  by  Stephanas  and  others,  bad 
been  received  by  the  Corinthian  Church.  He 
found  that  a  movement  had  arisen  in  the  heart 
of  that  Church  which  threw  (let  ns  suppose) 
the  case  of  the  incestuous  person  (1  Cor.  v. 
1-5)  into  the  shade.  This  was  a  deliberate  and 
sustained  attack  upon  the  apostolic  authority 
and  personal  integrity  of  the  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles.  When  some  such  attack  was  made 
openly  npon  tiie  apostle,  the  Church  had  not 
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immediatelj  called  the  ofiender  to  acconnt; 
the  better  spirit  of  the  believers  being  cowed, 
appareocl^,  oy  the  confidence  and  assumed  au- 
thority ot  the  assailants  of  St.  Paul.  A  report 
of  this  melancholy  state  of  things  was  brought 
to  the  apostle  by  Timotliy  or  by  others.  He 
immediately  sent  off  Titus  to  Corinth,  with  a 
letter  containing  the  sharpest  rebukes,  using 
the  authority  which  had  oeen  denied,  and 
thrcateuing  to  enforce  it  speedily  by  his  per- 
sonal presence  (ii.  2,  3,  tU.  8).  As  soon  as  the 
letter  was  gone,  he  began  to  repent  of  having 
written  it.  Wo  can  well  believe  him  when  he 
speaks  of  what  he  had  suffered :  —  '*  Out  of 
much  affliction  and  anguish  of  heart  I  wrote  to 
you  with  manv  tears "  (ii.  4) ;  "I  had  no  rest 
m  my  spirit*'  (ii.  13);  "Our  flesh  had  no 
rest,  but  we  were  troubled  on  every  side ;  with- 
out were  fightinss,  within  were  fears  "  (vii.  5). 
It  appears  that  he  could  not  bring  himself  to 
Jiasten  to  Corinth  so  rapidly  as  he  had  intended 
(i.  15,  16);  ho  would  wait  till  he  heard  news 
which  might  make  his  visit  a  happy  instead  of 
a  painful  one  (ii.  1).  When  he  had  reached 
Macedonia,  Titus,  as  we  have  seen,  met  him 
with  such  re-assuring  tidings.  The  ofiender 
had  been  rebuked  by  uie  Church,  and  had  made 
submission  (ii.  6,  7) ;  the  old  spirit  of  love  and 
reverence  towards  St.  Paul  had  been  awakened, 
and  had  poured  itself  forth  in  warm  expres- 
sions of  shame  and  grief  and  penitence.  The 
cloud  was  now  dispelled;  fear  and  pain  gave 
place  to  hope  and  tenderness  and  thankfulness. 
But  even  now  the  apostle  would  not  start  at 
once  for  Corinth.  He  may  have  had  important 
work  to  do  in  Macedonia.  But  another  letter 
would  smooth  the  way  still  more  effectually  for 
his  personal  visit;  and  he  accordingly  wrote 
the  Second  Epistle,  and  sent  it  by  the  hands  of 
Titus  and  two  other  brethren  to  Corinth. 

The  particular  nature  of  this  Epistle,  as  an 
appeal  to  facts  in  favor  of  his  own  apostolic 
authority,  leads  to  the  mention  of  many  inter- 
esting features  of  St.  Paul's  life.  His  summary, 
in  XI.  23-28,  of  the  hardships  and  dangers 
through  which  he  had  gone,  proves  to  us  now 
little  the  history  in  the  Acts  is  to  be  regarded 
as  a  coinplete  account  of  what  he  did  and  suf- 
fered. The  daily  burden  of  "  the  care  of  all 
the  churches  "  seems  to  imply  a  wide  and  con- 
stant range  of  communication.  The  mention 
of  "  visions  and  revelations  of  the  Lord,"  and 
of  the  "  thorn  (or  rather  stake)  in  the  flesh," 
side  by  side,  is  peculiarly  characteristic  both  of 
the  mind  and  of  the  experiences  of  St  Paul. 
As  an  instance  of  the  visions,  he  alludes  to  a 
trance  which  had  befallen  him  fourteen  years 
before,  in  which  he  had  been  caught  up  into 
paradise,  and  had  heard  unspeakable  words. 
ant  he  would  not,  even  inwardly  with  himself, 
glory  in  visions  and  revelations,  without  remem- 
bering how  the  Lord  had  guarded  him  from 
being  pufled  up  by  them.  A  stake  in  the  flesh 
(oKOAoilf  ry  oapKi)  was  given  him,  a  messenger 
of  Satan  to  buflfet  him,  lest  he  should  be  ex- 
alted above  measure.  The  diflferent  interpreta- 
tions which  have  prevailed  of  this  o/cdAo^  have 
a  certain  historical  significance.  (1)  Roman 
Catholic  divines  have  inclined  to  understand 
by  it  strong  sensual  temptation.  (2)  Luther  and 
lus  followers  take  it  to  mean  temptations  to 


wfbdief.  But  neither  of  these  wonld  be  "  in 
firmities"  in  which  St.  Paul  could  "glorj-.* 
(3)  It  is  almost  the  unanimous  opinion  of  mod* 
em  divines  —  and  the  authority  of  the  ancient 
fadiers,  on  the  whole,  is  in  favor  of  it — that  the 
aKokottp  represents  some  vexatious  hodUm  in- 
firmitv}  After  writing  this  Epistle,  St.  Paul 
travelled  through  Macedonia,  perhaps  to  the 
borders  of  Illyncum  (Rom.  xv.  19),  and  then 
carried  out  the  intention  of  which  he  had 
spoken  so  often,  and  arrived  himself  at  Corinth. 
The  narrative  in  the  Acts  tells  us  that  "  when 
he  had  gone  over  those  parts  (Macedonia),  and 
had  given  them  much  exhortation,  he  came 
into  Greece,  and  there  abode  three  months" 
(xx.  2,  3).  There  is  only  one  incident  which 
we  can  connect  with  this  visit  to  Greece,  but 
that  is  a  very  important  one,  —  the  writing  of 
another  great  Epistle,  addressed  to  the  Church 
at  Rome.  That  this  was  written  at  this  time 
from  CorinUi  appears  from  passages  in  the 
Epistle  itself,  ana  has  never  been  douoted.  The 
letter  is  a  substitute  for  the  personal  visit  which 
he  had  longed  "  for  many  years  "  to  pay ;  and, 
as  he  would  have  made  ttie  visit,  so  now  be 
>vrites  the  letter,  because  he  is  the  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles,  Of  this  office,  to  speak  in  common 
language,  St  Paul  was  proud.  All  the  labors 
and  dangers  of  it  he  would  willingly  en- 
counter ;  and  he  would  also  jealously  maintain 
its  dignity  and  its  powers.  He  held  it  of 
Christ,  and  Christ's  commission  should  not  be 
dishonored.  He  represents  himself  grandly  u 
a  priest,  appointed  to  offer  up  the  faith  of  the 
Gentile  world  as  a  sacrifice  to  God  (xv.  16). 
And  he  then  proceeds  to  speak  with  pride  of 
the  extent  ana  independence  of  his  apostolic 
labors.  It  is  in  harmony  with  this  language 
tliat  he  should  address  the  Roman  Churrh  as 
consisting  mainly  of  Gentiles;  but  we  find 
that  he  speaks  to  them  as  to  persons  deeply 
interested  in  Jewish  questions. 

Before  his  departure  from  Corinth,  St  Pan! 
was  joined  again  by  St.  Luke,  as  we  infer  from 
the  change  in  the  narrative  from  the  third  to 
the  first  person.  We  have  seen  already  that  he 
was  bent  on  making  a  journey  to  Jerusalem, 
for  a  special  purpose  and  within  a  limited  time. 
With  this  view,  ne  was  intending  to  go  by  sea 
to  Syria.  But  he  was  made  aware  of  some 
plot  of  the  Jews  for  his  destruction,  to  be  car 
ried  out  through  this  voyage;  and  he  deter 

1  Still  another  view  Is,  that  iy^cAof  Z«rir  ft  t» 
be  taken  literally,  as  denoting  an  invisible  einis* 
sary  of  the  Devil. 

"  Paul  has  elsewhere  declared  (Eph.  vl.  12),  that 
his  main  conflict  was  not  with  flesh  and  tiJood. 
His  enemy,  on  the  other  hand,  was  an  angvl  of 
8aUn ;  that  is,  he  was  one  of  thow  prindfiUtiM 
and  powers  who  rule  the  darkness  of  this  world. 
.  .  .  The  mode  of  action  parsued  by  this  sataalc 
antagonist  Is  no  less  distincUy  set  forth.    It  was 
his  consUnt  effort   to  depress,  dishearten,  and 
weaken  Paul  by  hostile,  eontemptnoos,  and  Ifsth 
minious  treatment    All  this  is  Implied  in  the  word 
KoXaipiita^totn^ei,  .  .  .    'Concerning  him ((.r. the 
hostile,  spiritual  antagonist),  1  thriee  bcaooght  the 
Lord  that  hr  might  depart  ftt>m  me.'  •  •  •     '°l' 
word  airo^jr  is  mors  properly  referred  to  an  InteUl' 
gent  person ;  .  .  .  the  word  is  used  fifteen  timet  la 
N.  T.,  and  in  every  ease  reffera  to  intelligent  p^ 
sons,  e.g.  Luke  Iv.  13.    After  tlie  tempfatiOB,  tbc 
Devil  departed  (dwimi)  fh>m  ChHtt." 

For  the  unanswerable  establishment  of  this  vltw^ 
see  Bib.  Sac.,  July,  laSft,  pp.  4«»-«27.— £d. 
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mined  to  erade  their  malice  by  changing  his 
route.  Seyeral  brethren  were  associated  with 
him  in  this  expedition,  the  bearers,  no  doubt, 
of  the  collections  made  in  all  the  churches  for 
the  poor  at  Jerusalem.  These  were  sent  on  by 
sea,  and  probably  the  money  with  them,  to 
Troas,  wnere  they  were  to  await  St.  Paul. 
He,  accompanied  by  St  Luke,  went  north- 
wards through  Macedonia.  The  style  of  an 
enre-witness  again  becomes  manifest.  During 
the  stay  at  Troas,  there  was  a  meeting  on  the 
first  day  of  the  week  "  to  break  bread  ;  "  and 
Paul  was  discoursing  earnestly  and  at  length 
with  the  brethren.  He  was  to  depart  the  next 
morning,  and  midnight  found  them  listening  to 
his  earnest  speech.  A  youth  named  Eutvchus 
was  sitting  m  the  window,  and  was  graaually 
overpowered  by  sleep,  so  that  at  last  he  fell  into 
fehe  street  or  court  from  the  third  story,  and 
was  taken  up  dead.  The  meeting  was  inter- 
rupted by  this  accident,  and  Paul  went  down 
«nd  fell  upon  him,  and  embraced  him,  sayine, 
"Be  not  disturbed;  his  life  is  in  him."  His 
friends  then  appear  to  have  taken  charge  of 
him,  whilst  Paul  went  up  again,  first  presided 
at  the  breaking  of  bread,  afterwards  took  a 
meal,  and  continued  conversing  until  daybreak, 
and  so  departed. 

Whilst  the  vessel  which  conveyed  the  rest  of 
the  party  sailed  from  Troas  to  Assos,  Paul 
eained  some  time  by  making  the  journey  by 
land.  .At  Assos,  he  went  on  board  again. 
Coasting  <ilong  by  Mitylene,  Chios,  Samos, 
and  Trogvllium,  thev  arrived  at  Miletus.  At 
Miletus,  however,  there  was  time  to  send  to 
Ephesus ;  and  the  elders  of  the  Church  were 
invited  to  come  down  to  him  there.  This 
meeting  is  made  the  occasion  for  recording 
another  characteristic  and  repreaeniative  address 
of  St.  Paul  (Acts  XX.  18-^5).  This  spoken 
address  to  the  elders  of  the  Ephesian  Church 
may  be  ranked  with  the  Epistles,  and  throws 
the  same  kind  of  light  upon  St  Paul's  apos- 
tolical relations  to  the  churches.  The  course 
of  the  voyage  from  Miletus  was  by  Coos  and 
Rhodes  to  Patara,  and  from  Patara  in  another 
vessel  past  Cyprus  to  Tyre.  Here  Paul  and 
his  company  spent  seven  days.  From  Tyre 
they  sailed  to  I'tolemais,  where  they  spent  one 
day,  and  from  Ptolemais  proceeded,  apparently 
bv  land,  to  Csesarea.  In  this  place  was  settled 
E^hilip  the  evangelist,  one  of  the  seven ;  and 
he  became  the  host  of  Paul  and  his  friends. 
Philip  had  four  unmarried  daughters,  who 
"  prophesied,"  and  who  repeated,  no  doubt,  the 
warnings  alreadv  heard.  They  now  "  tarried 
many  days  "  at  Cassarea.  Daring  this  interval, 
the  prophet  Agabus  (Acts  xi.  28)  came  down 
from  Jerusalem,  and  crowned  the  previous 
intimations  of  danger  with  a  prediction  expres- 
sively delivered.  At  this  stage,  a  final  effort 
was  made  to  dissuade  Paul  from  going  up  to 
Jerusalem,  by  the  Christians  of  Ciesarea,  and 
by  his  travelling  companions.  After  a  while, 
they^  went  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  were  gladly 
received  by  the  brethren.  This  is  St.  Panrs 
fifth  and  last  visit  to  Jerusalem. 

Si.  PauTs  Impriaonmenl :  Jenualem  and  Cceih 
area.  —  He  who  was  thus  conducted  into  Jeru- 
salem bv  a  company  of  anxious  friends  had 
become  \>y  this  time  a  man  of  considerable  fame 


amongst  his  countrymen.  He  was  widely 
known  as  one  who  had  taught  with  pre-emi- 
nent boldness  that  a  way  into  Grod's  favor  was 
opened  to  the  Gentiles,  and  that  this  way  did 
not  lie  through  the  door  of  the  Jewish  Law. 
He  had,  moreover,  actually  founded  numerous 
and  important  communities,  composed  of  Jews 
and  Gentiles  together,  which  stood  simply  on 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  apart  from  circum- 
cision and  the  observance  of  the  Law.  He  had 
thus  roused  against  himself  the  bitter  enmity 
of  that  unfathomable  Jewish  pride  which  was 
almost  as  strong  in  some  of  those  who  had  pro- 
fessed the  faith  of  Jesus  as  in  their  uncon- 
verted brethren.  He  was  now  approaching  a 
crisis  in  the  long  struggle,  and  the  shadow  of 
it  had  been  made  to  rest  upon  his  mind 
throughout  his  iourney  to  Jerusalem.  He 
came  "  ready  to  die  for  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,"  but  he  came  expressly  to  prove  himself 
a  fiiithfiil  Jew ;  and  tnis  purpose  emerges  at 
every  point  of  the  history.  St.  Luke  does  not 
mention  the  contributions  brought  by  Paul  and 
his  companions  for  the  poor  at  Jerusalem. 

As  on  former  occasions,  the  believers  at  Jeru- 
salem could  not  but  glorify  God  for  what  they 
heard ;  but  they  had  been  alarmed  by  the  prev- 
alent feeling  concerning  St  Paul.  In  order  to 
dispel  this  impression,  they  ask  him  to  do  pub- 
licly an  act  of  homage  to  the  Law  and  its  ob- 
servances. They  had  four  men  who  were 
under  the  Nazarite  vow.  The  completion  of  this 
vow  involved  (Num.  vi.  13^21 )  a  considerable 
expense  for  the  offet^igs  to  be  presented  in  the 
Temple ;  and  it  was  a  meritonous  act  to  pro- 
vide these  ofierings  fbr  the  poorer  Nazantes. 
St  Paul  was  requested  to  put  himself  under 
the  vow  with  those  other  fbur,  and  to  supply 
the  cost  of  their  ofierings.  He  at  once  ac- 
cepted the  proposal.  It  appears  that  the  whole 
process  undertaken  by  St.  Paul  required  seven 
days  to  complete  it  Towards  the  end  of  this 
time,  certain  Jews  from  "  Asia,"  who  had  come 
up  for  the  Pentecostal  feast,  and  who  had  a 
personal  knowledge  both  of  Paul  himself  and 
of  his  companion  Trophimus,  a  Gentile  from 
Ephesus,  saw  Paul  in  the  Temple.  They  im- 
mediately set  upon  him,  and  stirred  up  the  peo- 
ple against  him,  crying  out,  "  Men  of  Israel, 
help:  this  is  the  man  that  teacheth  all  men 
everywhere  against  the  people,  and  the  law, 
and  this  place;  and  further  brought  Greeks 
also  into  the  Temple,  and  hath  polluted  this 
holy  place."  The  latter  charge  had  no  more 
truth  in  it  than  the  first :  it  was  only  sug- 
gested by  their  having  seen  Trophimus  with 
him,  not  in  the  Temple,  but  in  the  city.  They 
raised,  however,  a  great  commotion  :  "Paul  was 
dragged  out  of  the  Temple,  of  which  the  doors 
were  immediately  shut,  and  the  people,  having 
him  in  their  hands,  were  proposing  to  kill  him. 
But  tidings  were  soon  carried  to  the  com- 
mander of  the  force  which  was  serving  as  a  gar- 
rison in  Jerusalem,  that  "  all  Jerusalem  was  in 
an  uproar; "  and  he,  taking  with  him  soldiers 
and  centurions,  hastened  to  the  scene  of  the 
tumult  Paul  was  rescued  from  the  violence  of 
the  multitude  by  the  Roman  officer,  who  made 
him  his  own  prisoner,  causing  him  to  be 
chained  to  two  soldiers,  and  then  proceeded  to 
inquire  who  he  was  and  what  he  had  done- 
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The  inquiry  onlj  elicited  confuBea  oatcries; 
ftnd  the  '*  chief  captain  "  seems  to  have  ima- 
gined that  tlie  apostle  might  perhaps  be  a  cer- 
tain Egyptian  pretender  who  had  recently 
stirred  up  a  considerable  rising  of  the  people. 

The  account  in  the  Acts  (xxi.  34-40)  tells 
us  with  graphic  touches  how  St.  Paul  obtained 
leave  and  opportunity  to  address  the  people  in 
a  discourse  which  is  related  at  Icngtn.  This 
discourse  was  spoken  in  Hebrew;  that  is,  in 
the  native  diiUect  of  the  country,  and  was  on 
that  account  listened  to  with  the  mora  atten- 
tion. It  is  described  by  St.  Paul  himself,  in 
his  opening  words,  as  his  *'  defence,"  addressed 
to  his  brethren  and  fathers.  It  is  in  this  light 
that  it  ought  to  be  regarded.  Until  the  hated 
word  of  a  mission  to  the  Grentilcs  had  been 
spoken,  the  Jews  had  listened  to  the  speaker. 
"  Away  with  such  a  fellow  from  the  earth," 
the  multitude  now  shouted :  **\t  is  not  fit  that 
he  should  live."  The  Roman  commander, 
seeing  the  tumult  that  arose,  might  well  con- 
clude that  St.  Paul  had  committed  some  hei- 
nous offence;  and,  carrying  him  off,  he  gave 
orders  that  he  should  l>e  forced  by  sconi^ing 
to  confess  his  crime.  Again  the  aj)ostle  took 
advantage  of  his  Roman  citizenship  to  protect 
himself  from  such  an  outrage.  The  Roman 
officer  was  bound  to  protect  a  citizen,  and  to 
suppress  tumult ;  but  it  was  also  a  part  of  his 
policy  to  treat  with  deference  the  religion  and 
the  customs  of  the  country.  St.  Paul's  present 
history  is  the  resultant  of'  these  two  principles. 
The  chief  captain  set  him  free  from  bonds, 
but  on  the  next  day  called  together  the  chief 
priests  and  the  Sanhedrim,  and  Drought  Paul  as 
ft  prisoner  before  them.  We  need  not  suppose 
that  this  was  a  regular  legal  proceeding :  it 
was  probably  an  experiment  of  policy  and 
courtesy.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  the  command- 
ant of  the  g-arrison  had  no  power  to  convoke 
the  Sanhedrim,  on  the  other  hand  he  would 
not  give  up  a  Roman  citizen  to  their  judgment. 
As  it  was,  the  affair  ended  in  confusion,  and 
with  no  semblance  of  a  judicial  termination. 

The  Incidents  selected  by  St.  Luke  from  the 
history  of  this  meeting  form  striking  points  in 
the  biography  of  St.  Paul ;  but  they  are  not 
easy  to  understand.  St.  Paul  appears  to  have 
been  put  upon  his  defence,  and  with  the  pecu- 
liar habit,  mentioned  elsewhere  also  (Acts  xiii. 
9),  of  looking  steadily  wiien  about  to  speak,  he 
began  to  say,  "  Men  and  brethren,  I  have  lived 
in  all  good  conscience  (or  I  have  lived  a  con- 
scientiously loyal  life)  unto  God,  until  this 
day."  Here  the  high-priest  Ananias  com- 
manded them  that  stood  by  him  to  smite  him 
on  the  mouth.  With  a  fearless  indignation, 
Paul  exclaimed,  "  Grod  shall  smite  thee,  thou 
whited  wall ;  for  sittest  thou  to  judee  me  after 
the  law,  and  commandest  me  to  be  smitten 
contrary  to  the  law  1 "  The  bystanders  said, 
"Revilest  thou  God's  high  -  priest  ?  "  Paul 
answered,  '*  I  knew  not,  brethren,  that  he  was 
the  high-priest ;  for  it  is  written.  Thou  shalt 
not  speak  evil  of  the  ruler  of  thy  people."  How 
was  It  possible  for  him  not  to  know  that  he 
who  spoke  was  the  high-priest  1  The  least 
objectionable  solutions  seem  to  be,  that  for  some 
reason  or  other,  —  either  because  his  sight  was 
not  good,  or  because  he  was  looking  another 


way, — he  did  not  know  who8«  voice  it  was 
tliat  ordered  him  to  be  smitten ;  and  that  be 
wished  to  correct  the  impression  which  be  ssv 
was  made  upon  some  of  the  audience  by  his 
threatening  pratest,  and  therefore  took  aavan- 
tage  of  the  fact  that  he  really  did  not  know  tlie 
speaker  to  be  the  high-priest,  to  explain  the 
deference  he  felt  to  be  due  to  die  person  hold- 
ing that  office.^ 

The  next  incident  which  St.  Luke  records 
seems  to  some,  who  cannot  think  of  the  apo£- 
tie  OS  remaining  still  a  Jew,  to  cast  a  shadow 
upon  his  rectitude.  He  perceived,  we  arc  to!d, 
that  the  council  was  divided  into  two  partic?, 
the  Sadducecs  and  Pharisees ;  and  therefore  he 
cried  out,  "  Men  and  brethren,  I  am  a  Phari- 
see, the  son  of  a  Pharisee ;  concerning  the  hope 
and  resuiTection  of  the  dead  I  am  called  m 
question."  Those  who  impugn  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  Acts  point  triumphantly  to  this 
scene  as  an  utterly  impossible  one ;  others  con- 
sider that  the  a]K)stle  is  to  be  blamed  for  using 
a  disingenuous  artifice.  But  it  is  not  so  clear 
that  St.  Paul  was  using  an  artifice  at  all,  at 
least  for  his  own  interest,  in  identifying  him- 
self as  he  did  with  the  professions  of  the  Phari- 
sees. The  creed  of  the  Pharisee,  as  distinguished 
from  that  of  the  Sadducee,  was  unquestionably 
the  creed  of  St.  Paul.  His  belief  in  Jesus 
seemed  to  him  to  supply  the  ground  and  fulfil- 
ment of  that  creed.  He  wished  to  lead  his  bro- 
ther Pharisees  into  a  deeper  and  more  living 
apprehension  of  their  own  faith.' 

The  immediate  consequence  of  the  dissension 
which  occurred  in  the  assembly  was,  that  Paol 
was  like  to  be  torn  in  pieces,  and  was  carried 
off  by  the  Roman  soldiers.  On  the  next  day  a 
conspiracy  was  formed,  which  the  historian  re- 
lates with  a  singular  fulness  of  details.  More 
than  forty  of  the  Jews  bound  themselves  under 
a  cui'se  neither  to  eat  nor  to  drink  until  tbey 
had  killed  Paul.  The  plot  was  discovered,  and 
St.  Paul  was  hurried  away  from  Jerusalem. 
The  chief  captain,  Claudius  Lvsias,  determined 
to  send  him  to  Cssarea,  to  Fefix,  the  governor, 
or  procurator,  of  Judiea.  He  therefore  put  htm 
in  charge  of  a  strong  guard  of  soldiers,  who 
took  him  by  night  as  far  as  Antipatris.  From 
thence  a  smaller  detachment  conveyed  him  to 

^  We  prefer  tlio  view  of  Bengel,  Wetfttdo,  Ku- 
inoel,  Olsliausen,  Neander,  and  otlier*,  who  rendc  r 
etff  ^ctv  *'/  did  not  give  U  a  thought*'  *'l  forgot.** 
—  Ed. 

«  On  this  point,  Alford  remarks,  '*  Surely  no  de- 
fence  of  Paul  for  adoptiug  thit»  oounie  U  required , 
but  all  admiration  Is  due  to  Ms  skill,  aud  preeeuee 
of  mind.  Nor  need  wc  hesitate  tu  regard  such  sUU 
as  the  Ailfilment  of  tho  promise,  that,  iu  tueli  aa 
hoar,  the  Spiri .  of  wisdom  khoidd  auaacst  word(>  to 
the  accuseciwlilch  the  accuser  sliould  not  be  awe 
to  gainsay.  All  prospect  of  a  fair  tria!  was  lioije' 
less.  He  well  knew  from  flwf,  and  fioni  present 
experienoe,  that  personal  odium  Hould  bfu  iim 
Judges,  and  violence  prevail  over  Justice :  he  there- 
fore  usefi.  In  the  caufic  o  ('truth,  the  maxim  so  oneu 
perrerteo  to  ibe  cause  of  folsehood,  'Dixlde  et 
iropera.'  „  . 

**  In  one  tenet  above  all  others  did  the  reti^ioa 
of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  belief  of  the  Pharisees  eo- 
Incfde,  —that  of  tha  remrrecHon  of  the  dead,  .  .  • 
In  the  truest  sense,  this  belief  was  the  JWfK  qf /o- 
rtieii  in  the  tment  sense  does  Paal  bring  It  fo|^ 
ward  to  confound  the  adversaries  of  Christ,  vhtie 
at  the  same  time  vindicating  himself  from  *^ 
diarge  against  him.'*  —  Ed. 
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Casarea,  where  they  delivered  up  their  prisoner 
into  the  hands  of  the  governor.  Felix  asked  of 
what  province  the  prisoner  was  ;  and  being  told 
that  he  was  of  Cilicia,  he  promised  to  give  him 
a  hearing  when  his  accusers  should  come.  In 
the  mean  time,  he  ordered  him  to  be  guarded. 

Imprisonment  ai  CcBsarea.  —  St,  raul  was 
henceforth,  to  the  end  of  the  period  embmced 
in  the  Acts,  if  not  to  the  end  of  his  life,  in  Ro- 
man custody.  This  custody  was  in  fact  a  pro- 
tection to  him,  without  which  he  would  have 
fallen  a  victim  to  the  animosity  of  the  Jews. 
He  seems  to  have  been  treated  throughout  with 
human! tv  and  consideration.  The  governor 
before  whom  he  was  now  to  be  tried,  according 
to  Tacitus  and  Josephns,  was  a  mean  and  dis- 
solute tyrant.  The  orator  or  counsel  retained 
by  the  Jews  and  brought  down  by  Ananias  and 
the  elders,  when  they  arrived  in  the  course  of 
five  days  at  Csssarea.  begins  the  proceedings  of 
tha  trial  professionally  by  complimenting  the 
governor.  The  charge  he  goes  on  to  set  forth 
against  Paul  shows  precisely  the  light  in  which 
he  was  regarded  by  the  fanatical  Jews.  St. 
Paul  met  the  charj^e  in  his  usual  manner.  He 
was  glad  that  his  jad.s^e  had  been  for  some 
vears  governor  of  a  Jewish  province ;  "  because 
It  is  in  thy  power  to  ascertain  that,  not  more 
than  twelve  days  since,  I  came  up  to  Jerusalem 
to  worship."  The  emphasis  is  upon  his  com- 
ing up  to  worship.  He  denied  positively  the 
char^  of  stirring  up  strife,  and  of  profaning 
the  Temple.  Again  ne  gave  prominence  to  the 
hope  of  a  resurrection,  which  he  held,  as  he 
said,  in  common  with  his  accusers.  His  loyalty 
to  the  faitlr  of  his  fathers  he  had  shown  by 
coming  up  to  Jerusalem  expressly  to  bring  alms 
for  his  nation,  and  offerings,  and  by  under- 
taking the  ceremonies  of  purification  in  the 
Temple.  What  fault,  then,  could  any  Jew  pos- 
sibly find  in  him  ?  The  apostle's  answer  was 
straightforward  and  complete.  He  had  not 
violated  the  law  of  his  fatners ;  he  was  still  a 
true  and  loyal  Israelite.  Felix  made  an  excuse 
for  putting  off  the  matter,  and  gave  orders  that 
the  prisoner  should  be  treated  with  indulgence, 
and  that  his  friends  should  be  allowed  free 
access  to  him.  After  a  while,  he  heard  him 
again.  St  Paul  remained  in  custody  until 
Felix  left  the  province.  The  unpnncipled 
ffovemor  had  good  reason  to  seek  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  the  Jews ;  and  to  please  them,  he 
handed  over  Paul,  as  an  untried  prisoner,  to  his 
successor  Fcstus. 

Upon  his  arrival  in  the  province,  Festus  went 
up  without  delay  from  Csesarea  to  Jerusalem ; 
and  the  leading  Jews  seized  the  opportunity  of 
askin)^  that  Paul  might  be  brought  up  there  for 
trial,  intending  to  assassinate  him  by  the  way. 
But  Festus  would  not  comply  with  their  re- 
quest. He  invited  them  to  follow  him  on  his 
speedy  return  to  Cassarea,  and  a  trial  took  place 
tnere,  closely  resembling  that  before  Felix. 
"  They  had  certain  questions  against  him,'' 
Festus  says  to  Agrippa,  "  of  their  own  super- 
stition (or  religion),  and  of  one  Jesus,  who  was 
dead,  whom  Paul  affirmed  to  be  alive.  And 
being  puzzled  for  my  part  as  to  such  inquiries, 
I  asked  him  whether  he  would  go  to  Jerusalem 
to  be  tried  there."  This  proposal,  not  a  very 
likely  one  to  be  accepted,  was  the  occasion  of 


St.  Paul's  appeal  to  Cesar.  The  appeal  hav 
ing  been  allowed,  Festus  refiected  that  he  must 
send  with  the  prisoner  a  report  of  "  the  crimea 
laid  against  him."  He  therefore  took  advan- 
tage of  an  opportunity  which  offered  itself  in  a 
few  days  to  seek  some  help  in  the  matter.  The 
Jewish  prince  Agrippa  arrived  with  his  sister 
Berenice  on  a  visit  to  the  new  governor.  To 
him  Festus  communicated  his  perplexity,  to- 
gether with  an  account  of  what  hud  occurred 
before  him  in  the  case.  Agrippa,  who  must 
have  known  something  of  the  sect  of  the  Nuza- 
renes,  and  had  probably  heard  of  Paul  himself, 
expressed  a  desire  to  hear  him  speak.  Paul 
therefore  was  to  give  an  account  jf  himself  to 
Agrippa ;  and  when  he  had  received  from  him 
a  courteous  permission  to  begin,  he  stretched 
forth  his  hand  and  made  his  defence.  In  this 
discourse  (Acts  xxvi.),  we  have  the  second  ex- 
planation from  St.  Paul  himself  of  the  manner 
in  which  he  had  been  led,  through  his  conver- 
sion, to  serve  the  Lord  Jesus  instead  of  perse- 
cuting His  disciples ;  and  the  third  narrative 
of  the  conversion  itself.  When  it  was  con- 
cluded, Festus  and  the  kino:,  and  their  compan« 
ions,  consulted  together,  and  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  accused  was  guilty  of  nothing 
that  deserved  death  or  imprisonment.  And 
Agrippa's  final  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  Festus 
was,  **  This  man  might  have  been  set  at  liberty, 
if  he  had  not  appealed  unto  Cassar." 

The  Voi^age  to  Rome.  —  No  formal  trial  of  St 
Paul  had  yet  taken  place.  After  a  whil&,  ar- 
rangements were  made  to  carry  "Paul  and 
certain  other  prisoners,"  in  the  custody  of  a  cen- 
turion named  Julius,  into  Italy ;  and  amongst 
the  company,  whether  bv  fevor  or  from  any 
other  reason,  wc  find  the  historian  of  the  Acts. 
The  narrative  of  this  vovage  is  accordingly 
minute  and  circumstantial  in  a  degree  which 
has  excited  much  attention.  The  nautical  and 
geographical  details  of  St.  Luke's  account  have 
been  submitted  to  an  apparently  thorough  in- 
vestigation by  several  competent  critics,  espe^ 
cially  by  Mr.  Smith  of  Jordanhill,  in  an  impor- 
tant treatise  devoted  to  this  subject,  and  by  Mr. 
Howson.  The  result  of  this  investigation  has 
been,  that  several  errors  in  the  received  version 
have  been  corrected,  that  the  course  of  the 
voyage  has  been  laid  down  to  a  very  minute 
degree  with  great  certainty,  and  that  the  ac- 
count in  the  Acts  is  shown  to  be  written  by  an 
accurate  eye-witness,  not  himself  a  professional 
seaman,  but  well  acquainted  with  nautical  mat- 
ters. We  hasten  lightly  over  this  voyage,  re- 
ferring the  reader  to  the  works  above  mentioned, 
and  to  the  articles  in  this  Dictionary  on  the 
names  of  places  and  the  nautical  terms  which 
occur  in  the  narrative.  The  land  on  which  the 
wreck  took  place  was  found  to  belong  to  Malta. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  island  received  the  wet 
and  exhausted  voyagers  with  no  ordinary  kind- 
ness, and  immediately  lighted  a  fire  to  warm 
them.  This  particular  kindness  is  recorded  on 
account  of  a  curious  incident  connected  with 
it.  The  apostle  was  helping  to  make  the  fire, 
and  had  gathered  a  bundle  of  sticks,  and  laid 
them  on  the  fire,  when  a  viper  cam<^  out  of  the 
heat,  and  fastened  on  his  hand.  When  the  na- 
tives saw  the  creature  hanj^ing  from  his  band, 
they  believed  him  to  be  poisoned  by  the  bite. 
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and  said  amongst  themselves,  "  No  doubt  this 
mail  is  a  murderer,  whom,  thouj^h  he  has  escaped 
from  the  sea,  yet  vengeance  suffers  not  to  live." 
But  when  they  saw  that  no  harm  came  of  it, 
they  chansped  their  minds,  and  said  that  he  was 
a  god.  liiis  circumstance,  as  well  as  the  honor 
in  which  he  was  held  b^  Julius,  would  account 
for  St.  Paul  being  invited  with  some  others  to 
stay  at  the  house  of  the  chief  man  of  the  island, 
wiiuse  name  was  Publius.  By  him  they  were 
t.-ourteonsly  entertained  fur  three  days.  After 
a  three-months'  stay  in  Malta,  the  soldiers  and 
their  prisoners  ]dX  in  an  Alexandrian  ship  for 
Italy.  Thev  touched  at  Syracuse,  where  thev 
staid  three  days,  and  at  Rhegium,  from  which 
place  they  were  carried  with  a  fair  wind  to  Pu- 
teoli,  where  they  left  their  ship  and  the  sea. 
At  Puteoli  they  found  **  brethren,"  for  it  was  an 
important  place,  and  especially  a  chief  port  for 
the  traffic  between  Alexandria  and  Rome ; 
and  by  these  brethren  they  were  exhorted  to 
stay  a  while  with  them.  Permission  seems  to 
have  been  granted  by  the  centurion ;  and,  whilst 
tliey  were  spending  seven  days  at  PuteoU,  news 
of  the  aposde's  arrival  was  sent  on  to  Rome. 

<S^  Paul  at  Rome.  —  On  their  arrival  at  Rome, 
ihe  centurion  delivered  up  his  prisoners  into  the 
proper  custody,  that  of  the  pnetorian  prefect. 
Paul  was  at  once  treated  with  special  considera- 
tion, and  was  allowed  to  dwell  oy  himself  with 
the  soldier  who  guarded  him.  He  was  now 
therefore  free  "to  preach  the  gospel  to  tliem 
that  were  at  Rome  fuso ; "  and  proceeded  with- 
out delay  to  act  upon  his  rule  — "  to  the  Jew 
first."  He  invited  the  chief  persons  amongst 
the  Jews  to  come  to  him,  and  explained  to  them 
that,  though  he  was  brought  to  Rome  to  answer 
charges  made  against  him  by  the  Jews  in  Pal- 
estine, lie  had  really  done  nothing  disloyal  to 
his  nation  or  the  law,  nor  desired  to  be  con- 
sidered as  hostile  to  his  fellow-countrymen. 
The  Roman  Jews  replied  that  thev  had  re- 
ceived no  tidings  to  his  prejudice.  The  sect  of 
which  be  had  implied  he  was  a  member  they 
knew  to  be  everywhere  spoken  against;  but 
they  were  willing  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say. 
But,  as  of  old,  the  reception  of  his  message  Sy 
the  Jews  was  not  favorable.  He  turned  there- 
fore a^in  to  the  Gentiles,  and  for  two  years  he 
dwelt  in  his  own  hired  house.  These  are  the 
last  words  of  the  Acts.  But  St.  Paul's  career 
is  not  abruptly  closed.  Before  he  himself  fades 
out  of  our  sight  in  the  twilight  of  ecclesiastical 
tradition,  we  have  letters  written  by  himself, 
which  contribute  some  particulars  to  his  exter- 
nal biography,  and  give  us  a  far  more  precious 
insis^ht  into  his  convictions  and  sympathies. 

Period  of  the  Later  Epistles.  —  To  that  im- 
prisonment to  which  St.  Luke  has  introdiu^cd 
us  —  the  imprisonment  which  lasted  for  such  a 
tedious  time,  though  tempered  by  much  in- 
duln^nce  —  belongs  the  noble  group  of  letters 
to  Philemon,  to  the  Colossians,  to  the  Ephe- 
sians,  and  to  the  Philippians.  The  three  for- 
mer of  these  were  written  at  one  time,  and  sent 
by  the  same  messengers.  Whether  that  to  the  j 
Philippians  was  written  before  or  after  these, 
we  cannot  determine ;  but  the  tone  of  it  seems 
to  imply  that  a  crisis  was  approaching,  and 
therefore  it  is  commonly  ret^arded  as  the  latest 
of  the  four.     In  this  Epistle,  St.  Paul  twice 


expresses  a  confident  hope  that  before  loughs 

may  be  able  to  visit  the  Philippians  in  penbon 
(i.  25,  ii.  24).  Whether  this  hope  was  fulfilled 
or  not,  belongs  to  a  question  which  now  pre- 
sents itself  to  us,  and  which  has  been  the  oc- 
casion of  much  controversy.  According  to 
the  general  opinion,  the  apostle  was  liberattd 
from  his  imprisonment,  and  left  Rome,  soon 
after  the  writing  of  the  Letter  to  the  Philip- 
pians ;  spent  sonie  time  in  visits  to  Greece,  Asu 
Minor,  and  Spain ;  returned  again  as  a  pris- 
oner to  Rome,  and  was  put  to  death  there.  la 
opposition  to  this  view,  it  is  maintained  by  some 
that  he  was  never  liberated,  but  was  put  to 
death  at  Rome  at  an  earlier  period  than  is  com- 
monly supposed.  The  arguments  adduced  in 
fiivor  of  the  common  view  are,  (1)  the  hopes 
expressed  by  St.  Paul  of  visiting  Philippi  (al- 
ready named)  and  Colossas  (Philemon  22) ;  (2) 
a  number  of  allusions  in  the  Pastoral  Epistlei^ 
and  their  general  character ;  and  (3)  the  testi- 
mony of  ecclesiastical  tradition,  fne  decision 
must  turn  mainly  tipon  the  view  taken  of  the 
Pastoral  Epistles.  The  difiicultics  which  have 
induced  such  critics  as  De  Wctte  and  Ewald  to 
reject  these  Epistles  are  not  inconsiderable,  and 
will  force  themselves  upon  the  attention  of  the 
careftil  student  of  St.  Paul.  But  they  are  over- 
powered by  the  much  greater  difficulties  attend- 
ing any  hypothesis  which  assumes  these  Epistles 
to  be  spurious. 

We  are  obliged  therefore  to  recognize  the 
modifications  of  St.  Paul's  style,  the  develop- 
ments in  the  history  of  the  thurtb,  and  the 
movements  of  various  persons,  which  have  ap* 
pearcd  suspicions  in  the  Epistles  to  Timothy 
and  Titus,  as  nevertheless  historically  true. 
And  then,  without  encroaching  on  the  domain 
of  conjecture,  we  draw  the  following  conclo- 
sions:  —  (1.)  St.  Paul  must  have  left  Rome, 
and  visited  Asia  Minor  and  Greece ;  for  he  savs 
to  Timothy  (1  Tim.  i.  3),  "  I  besought  tliee  to 
abide  still  at  Ephesus,  when  I  was  setting  out 
for  Macedonia.  After  being  once  at  Ephesus, 
he  was  purposing  to  go  there  again  (1  1  im.  iv. 
13),  and  he  spent  a  considerable  time  at  Epbcsos 
(2  Tim.  i.  18).  (2.)  He  paid  a  visit  to  Crete, 
and  left  Titus  to  organize  churches  there 
(Titus  i.  5).  He  was  intending  to  spend  a 
winter  at  one  of  the  places  named  Kicopolis 
(Tit.  iii.  12).  (3.)  He  travelled  by  Miletus 
(2  Tim.  iv.  20),  Troas  (2  Tim.  iv.  13),  where 
be  left  a  cloak  or  case  and  some  books,  and 
Corinth  (2  Tim.  iv.  20).  (4.)  He  is  a  prisoner 
at  Rome,  "  sufiering  unto  bonds  as  an  evil-doer  " 
(2  Tim.  ii.  9),  and  expecting  to  be  soon  con- 
demned to  death  (2  Tim.  iv.  6).  At  this  time 
he  felt  deserted  and  solitary,  having  only  Luke, 
of  his  eld  associates,  to  keep  him  company ;  and 
he  was  very  anxious  that  Timothy  should  come 
to  him  without  delay  from  Ephesus,  and  bring 
Mark  with  him  (2  Tim.  i.  15,  iv.  9-12). 

We  conclude,  then,  that,  after  a  wearing 
imprisonment  of  two  years  or  more  at  Rome, 
St.  Paul  was  set  free,  and  spent  some  years  in 
various  joumeyings  eastwards  and  westwards. 
Towards  the  close  of  this  time,  he  pours  ont  the 
warnings  of  his  less  vigorous  but  still  brave 
and  faithful  spirit  in  the  Letters  to  Timothy  and 
Titus.  The  first  to  Timothy  and  that  to  Titos 
were  evidently  written  at  very  nearly  the  same 
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&ime.  After  these  were  written  he  was  apprehend- 
ed again  and  sent  to  Borne.  The  apostle  appears 
now  to  have  hem  treated,  not  as  an  honorable 
state  prisoner,  bat  as  a  felon  (2  Tim.  ii.  9).  Bat 
he  was  at  least  allowed  to  write  this  Second 
Letter  to  his  "  dearly  beloved  son  "  Timothy ; 
and  thongh  he  expresses  a  confident  expectation 
of  his  speedy  deatn,  he  yet  thought  it  simciently 
probable  that  it  might  be  delayed  for  some 
time,  to  warrant  him  in  umag  Timothy  to 
oome  to  him  from  Ephesos.  Meanwhile,  though 
he  felt  his  isolation,  he  was  not  in  the  least 
daunted  bv  his  danger.  £fe  was  more  than 
ready  to  die  (iv.  6),  and  had  a  sastainins  ex- 

Smence  of  not  being  deserted  by  his  Lord, 
nee  already,  in  this  second  imprisonment,  he 
had  appeared  before  the  authorities ;  and  **  the 
Lord  then  stood  by  him  and  strengthened  him," 
and  ffave  him  a  mvorable  opportunity  for  the 
one  vdng  lUwavs  nearest  to  his  heart,  the  public 
declaration  of  his  gospel.  This  Epistle,  surely 
no  unworthy  utterance,  at  such  an  age  and  in 
such  an  hour,  even  of  a  St  Paul,  brinss  us,  it 
may  well  be  presumed,  close  to  the  end  of  his 
life.  For  what  remains,  we  have  the  concur- 
rent testimony  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity,  that 
he  was  beheaded  at  Bome  about  the  same  time 
that  8t  Peter  was  crucified  there.  Dionysius, 
bidhop  of  Corinth  (a.d.  170),  says  that  Peter 
and  Paul  went  to  Italy,  and  taught  there  to- 
gether, and  sufibred  marurdom  arout  the  same 
time.  Eusebius  himself  entirely  adopts  the 
tradition  that  St  Paul  was  beheaded  under 
Nero  at  Bomc. 

Ckronologjf  of  St.  Paul's  lAJk.  —  It  is  usual 
to  distinguish  between  the  internal  or  absolute, 
and  the  external  or  relative  cfa<t>nology  of  St 
Paul's  life.  The  former  is  tluu  which  we  have 
hitherto  followed.  It  remains  to  mention  the 
points  at  which  the  N.  T.  history  of  the  apostle 
comes  into  contact  with  the  outer  history  of 
the  world.  There  are  tvn  principal  events 
which  serve  as  fixed  dates  for  determininir  the 
Pauline  chronology,  —  the  death  of  Herod 
Agrippa,  and  the  accession  of  Festus.  Now,  it 
has  been  proved  almost  to  certainty  that  Felix 
was  recaUcd  from  Judssa  and  succeeded  by 
Festus  in  the  year  60.  In  the  autumn,  then, 
of  A.D.  60,  St.  Paul  left  Cssarea.  In  the  spring 
of  61,  he  arrived  at  Bome.  There  he  lived  two 
years,  that  is  till  the  spring  of  63,  with  much 
needora  in  his  own  hired  house.  After  this  wo 
depend  upon  conjecture ;  but  the  Pastoral  Epis- 
tles give  us  reasons  for  deferring  the  apostle's 
death  until  67,  with  Eusebius,  or  68,  with 
Jerome.  Similarly  we  can  go  backwards  firom 
A.]>.  60.  St  Paul  was  two  years  at  Cassarca 
(Acts  xxiv.  27);  therefore  he  arrived  at  Jeru- 
salem on  his  last  visit  by  the  Pentecost  of  58. 
Before  this,  he  had  wintered  at  Corinth  (Acts 
XX.  2, 3),  having  gone  from  Ephesus  to  Greece. 
Ho  left  Ephesus,  then,  in  the  latter  part  of  57, 
and,  as  he  staid  three  years  at  Ephesus  (Acts 
XX.  31),  he  must  have  come  thither  in  54. 
Previously  to  this  journey,  he  had  spent "  some 
time"  at  Antioch  (Acts  xviii.  23);  and  our 
chronology  becomes  indeterminate.  We  can  only 
add  togetner  the  time  of  a  hasty  visit  to  Jeru- 
aalem,  the  travels  of  the  great  second  roission- 
aryjoumey,  which  included  one  year  and  a  half 
at  Oorinth,  another  indeterminate  stay  at  Anti- 
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och,  the  important  third  visit  to  Jerusalem, 
another  "long"  residence  at  Antioch  (Acts 
xiv.  28),  the  first  missionary  journey,  again  an 
indeterminate  stay  at  Antioch  (Acts  xii.  25)  — 
until  we  come  to  the  second  visit  to  Jerusalem, 
which  nearly  synchronized  with  the  death  of 
Herod  Agrippa  in  a.d.  44.  Within  this  inter- 
val of  some  ten  years,  the  most  important  date 
to  fix  is  that  or  the  third  visit  to  Jerusalem ; 
and  there  is  a  great  concurrence  of  the  best 
authorities  in  placine^  this  visit  in  either  50  or 
51.  St  Paul  nimself  (Gral.  ii.  1)  places  this 
visit  '*  fourteen  years  after "  either  his  conver- 
sion or  the  first  visit  In  the  former  case,  we 
have  37  or  38  for  the  date  of  the  conversion. 
The  conversion  was  followed  by  three  years 
(Gal.  i.  18)  spent  in  Arabia  and  Damascus,  and 
ending  with  the  first  visit  to  Jerusalem;  and 
the  space  between  the  first  visit  (40  or  41) 
and  the  second  (44  or  45)  is  fillea  up  by  an 
indeterminate  time,  presumably  two  or  tWo 
years,  at  Tarsus  (Acts  ix.  30),  and  one  year  at 
Antioch  (Acts  xi.  26).  The  date  of  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  Stephen  can  only  be  conjectured, 
and  is  very  variously  placed  between  a.d.  30 
and  the  year  of  St  Paul's  conversion.  In  the 
account  of  the  death  of  Stephen,  St  Paul  is 
called  "a  young  man"  (Acts  vii.  58).  It  is 
not  improbable,  therefore,  that  he  was  bom 
between  a.d.  0  and  a.d.  5,  so  that  he  mi^ht  be 
past  60  years  of  age  when  he  calls  himself 
"Paul  the  aged"  in  Philemon  9. 

Pavement.    [Gabbatha.1 

PaviLioil.  1.  S6c,  propcriv  an  enclosed 
place,  also  rendered  "tabernacle,"  "covert," 
and  "  den/*  once  only  "  pavilion  "  (Ps.  xxvii. 
5).  2.  Suecdh,  usually  "tabernacle"  and 
"booth."  3.  Shaphrur  and  Shaphxir,  a  word 
used  once  only,  in  Jer.  xliii.  10,  to  signify  glory 
or  splendor,  and  hence  probably  to  be  under- 
stood of  the  splendid  covering  of  the  royal 
throne. 

Feaoooks  (Heb.  tucdyyim).  Amongst  the 
natural  products  of  the  land  of  Tarshish  which 
Solomon's  fieet  brought  home  to  Jerusalem, 
mention  is  made  of  "  peacocks : "  for  there  can, 
we  think,  be  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  A.  V.  is 
correct  in  thus  rendering  tucciifyim,  which  word 
occurs  only  in  1  K.  x.  22,  and  2  Chr.  ix.  21  ; 
most  of  the  old  versions,  with  several  of  the 
Jewish  rabbis,  being  in  favor  of  this  transla< 
tion.  Some  writers  have,  however,  been  dis- 
satisfied with  the  rendering  of  "  peacocks,"  and 
have  protyosed  "  parrots."  Kcil  concludes  that 
the  "Ares  Numidicn"  (Guinea  fowls)  are 
meant  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  He* 
brew  word  is  of  foreign  origin.  Gesenius  cites 
many  authorities  to  prove  that  the  tucci  is  to 
be  traced  to  the  Tamul  or  Malabaric  togei, 
"peacock,"  which  opinion  has  been  recently 
confirmed  by  Sir  E.  Tennent 

Pearl  (Heb.  ffdUsh).  The  Heb.  word  oc- 
curs, in  this  form,  only  in  Job  xxviii.  18,  where 
the  price  of  wisdom  is  contrasted  with  that  of 
ramdth  ("coral")  and  qabuh;  and  the  same 
word,  with  the  addition  of  the  syllable  e/,  is 
found  in  Ez.  xiii.  11, 13,  xxxviii.  22,  with  abni, 
"  stones,"  i>.  "  stones  of  ice."  The  ancient 
versions  contribute  nothing  by  way  of  explana- 
tion. On  the  whole,  the  balance  of  probability 
is  in  favor  of  "  crystal,"  since  gaHsh  denotes 
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"  ice."  Pearls,  however,  are  freqnendT  men- 
tioned in  the  N.  T.  (Matt  xiii.  45 ;  I  Tim.  ii. 
9;  Rev.  xvii.  4,  xxi.  21.)  The  Unio  witargari- 
ti/eruM,  Mjftilut  tdidis,  Oiftna  edulis,  of  our  own 
countiy,  occanionall/  furnish  pearls ;  but  *'  the 
pearl  of  great  price ''  is  doubtless  a  fine  speci- 
men yielded  by  the  pearl-oyster  {Avkuia  mar- 
garitifira),  still  founcl  in  abundance  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  which  has  long  been  celebrated  for 
i ts  pearl-fisheries. 

Ped'fthel.  the  son  of  Ammihud,  and  prince 
of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali  (Num.  xxxiv.  28). 

Fedah'zU2%  father  of  Gamaliel,  the  chief 
of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  at  the  time  of  the 
Exodus  (Num.  i.  10,  ii.  20,  vii.  54,  59,  x.  23). 

Pedai'ah.  1.  The  father  of  Zebudah, 
mother  of  King  Jebouikim  (2  K.  xxiii.  36).  — 
2.  The  brother  of  Salathiel,  or  Shealtiel,  and 
father  of  Zerubbabcl,  who  is  usually  called  the 
"  son  of  Shealtiel,"  being,  as  Lord  A.  Hervey 
conjectures,  in  reality  his  uncle's  sucx?essor  ami 
heir,  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  issue  in 
tfic  direct  line  (1  Chr.  iii.  17-19).  — 3.  Son  of 
Parosh,  that  is,  one  of  the  family  of  that  name, 
who  assisted  Nehemiah  in  repairing  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  25).  —  4.  Apparently  a 
priest ;  one  of  those  who  stood  on  the  left  hand 
of  Ezra  when  he  read  the  law  to  the  people 
(Neh.  viii.  4).  —  6.  A  Bcnjamite,  ancestor  of 
Sallu  (Neh.  xi.  7).  — 6.  A  Levite  in  the  time 
of  Nehemjah  (Neh.  xiii.  13).— 7.  The  father 
of  Joel,  prince  of  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh 
in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Clir.  xxvii.  20). 

Peliah,  son  of  Rcmaliah,  originally  a  cap- 
tain of  Pckahiah  king  of  L<<rac],  murdered  his 
master,  seized  the  throne,  nnd  became  the  18th 
sovereign  of  the  northern  kin^Iom.  His  na- 
tive country  was  probably  Gilcnd,  as  fifty  Gil- 
eaditcs  joined  him  in  tne  conHpinicv  against 
Pekahian.  Under  his  predecessors,  Israel  had 
been  much  weakened  through  the  payment  of 
enormous  tribute  to  the  Assyrians  (see  espe- 
cially 2  K.  XV.  20),  and  by  intcmid  wars  and 
conspiracies.  Pekah  seems  steadily  to  have 
Applied  himself  to  the  restoration  of^its  power 
for  this  purpose,  he  sought  for  the  sup]X>rt  of 
a  foreign  alliance,  and  fixed  his  niinil  on  the 
plunder  of  the  sister  kingdom  of  Judnh.  He 
must  have  made  the  trcity  by  which  he  pro- 
posed to  share  its  spoil  with  Rezin  king  of  Da- 
mascus when  Jotham  was  still  on  the  throne  of 
Jerusalem  (2  K.  xv.  37) ;  but  its  execution  was 
long  delayed,  probably  in  consequence  of  that 
prince's  righteous  ana  vigomus  administration 
(2  Chr.  xxvii.).  When,  however,  his  weak 
son  Ahaz  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  David,  the 
allies  no  longer  hesitated,  and  formed  the  siege 
of  Jerusalem.  The  history  of  the  war  is  found 
in  2  E.  xvi.  and  2  Chr.  xxviii.  It  is  famous 
as  the  occasion  of  the  great  prophecies  in 
Isaiah  vii.-ix.  Its  chief  result  was  tne  capture 
of  the  Jewish  port  of  Elath  on  the  Red  Sea ; 
but  the  unnatural  alliance  of  Damascus  and 
Samaria  was  punished  through  the  final  over- 
throw of  the  ferocious  confederates  by  Tiglath- 
pileser.  The  kingdom  of  Damascus  was  finally 
suppressed,  and  Rezin  put  to  death,  while  Pe- 
kan  WHS  deprived  of  at  least  half  his  kingdom, 
including  all  the  northern  portion,  and  the 
whole  district  to  the  east  of  Jordan.  Pekah 
himself,  now  fallen  into  the  position  of  an  As- 


syrian  vaaaal,  was  of  oovrae  compeDed  to  aK 
stain  fifom  further  attacks  on  Jodah.  Whether 
his  continued  tyranny  exhansted  the  patience 
of  his  subjects,  or  whether  his  weakness  em- 
boldened ttiem  to  attack  him,  we  do  not  know  ; 
bat,  from  one  or  the  other  cause,  Hoshea  the 
son  of  Elah  conspired  against  him,  and  pot  him 
to  death.  Pekah  ascended  the  throne  B.C. 
757.  He  must  have  begun  to  war  against 
Judah  B.C.  740,  and  was  lulled  b.c.  737. 

Pekahi'ah,  son  and  successor  of  Menahem, 
was  tlie  17  th  king  of  the  separate  kingdom  of 
Israel  (b.c.  759-757).  After  a  brief  reign  of 
scarcely  two  years,  a  conspiracy  was  organized 
against  him  by  Pekah,  who,  at  the  head  of  fifty 
Gileadites,  attacked  him  in  his  palace,  mur- 
dered him  and  his  friends  Aigob  and  Arieh, 
and  seized  the  throne. 

FelLOd,  an  appellative  applied  to  the  Chal- 
daeans.  It  occurs  only  twice ;  viz.  in  Jer.  1. 21,. 
and  £z.  xxiii.  23.  Authorities  are  undecided 
as  to  tlic  meaning  of  the  term.  It  is  appar- 
ently connected  with  the  root  pakad, "  to  vuit," 
and  in  its  secondary  senses  "  to  punish,"  and 
"  to  appoint  a  ruler : "  hence  Pckod  may  be  ap- 
plied to  Babylon  in  Jer.  1.  as  significant  of  its 
impending  punishment,  as  in  the  margin  of 
the  A.  V.  **  visitation."  But  this  sense  will 
not  suit  the  other  passage,  and  hence  Gesenius 
here  assigns  to  it  the  meaning  of  "  prefect** 
The  LXX.  treats  it  as  the  name  of  a  district  m 
Esekiel,  and  as  a  veib  in  Jeremiah. 

Pelai'ah.  L  A  son  of  Elio&nai,  of  the 
royal  line  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iii.  24).  — 2.  One 
of'^the  Lcvites  who  assisted  Kzra  in  ezpoundine 
the  law  (Kch.  viii.  7).  He  afterwards  seal^ 
the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  10). 

Felali'ahy  the  son  of  Amzi,  and  ancestor 
of  Adniah  (Neh.  xi.  12). 

Felati'ah.  1.  Son  of  Hananiah  the  eob 
of  Zembbnliel  (1  Chr.  iii.  21).— 2.  One  of  the 
captains  of  the  marauding  band  of  Simeonites^ 
who  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  made  an  expedi- 
tion to  Mount  Scir,  and  smote  the  Amalekitct 
(1  Chr.  iv.  42).  — 8.  One  of  the  heads  of  the 
people,  and  probably  the  name  of  a  familv,  who 
sealed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Keb.  x. 
22).  —  4.  The  son  of  Benaiah,  and  one  of  the 
princes  of  the  people  against  whom  Esekid 
was  directed  to  utter  the  words  of  doom  recorded 
in  Ez.  xi.  5-12. 

Feleg»  ran  of  Eber,  and  brother  of  Joktair 
(Gen.  x.  25,  xi.  16).  The  only  incident  con- 
nected with  his  history  is  the  statement  that 
"  in  his  days  was  the  earth  divided  "  —  an  event 
which  was  embodied  in  his  name,  Peleg  meaning 
"  division."  This  refers  to  a  division  of  the  fiim- 
ilv  of  El)er  himself,  the  younger  branch  of 
wnom  (the  Joktanids)  migrated  into  Southenr 
\rabia,  while  the  elder  remained  in  Mesopo* 
tamia. 

FePet.  L  A  son  of  Jahdai  in  an  obscure 
genealogy  (1  Chr.  ii.  47).— 2.  The  son  of  Ai- 
maveth ;  *that  is,  either  a  native  of  the  place  of 
that  name,  or  the  son  of  one  of  David's  hexoes 
(1  Chr.  xii.  3). 

Fereth.  1.  The  father  of  On  the  Renben- 
itc,  who  joined  Dathan  and  Abiram  in  their 
rebellion  (Num.  xvi.  1). — 2.  Son  of  Jonathan, 
and  a  descendant  of  Jerahmecl  (1  Chr.  ii.  33). 

Ferethites,  mentioned  only  in  tlie  phrast- 
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renclcnxl  tn  the  A.  V.  "  the  Cherathitea  and 
the  Pelelhitea."  These  two  coUectives  desij^ 
nste  ■  Torce  (bM  wu  endentl;  David's  body- 
gQurd.  Their  names  have  been  supposed 
either  to  indicate  their  daticB,  or  to  be  geiitilc 
nonns.  Qcsenius  renden  them  "executioners 
and  runners."  Od  the  atiier  hand,  tbo  LXX. 
and  Vulg.  retain  their  names  nniranslated ;  and 
the  Syriuc  and  Targ.  Jon.  tranaJale  them  dir- 
rcrently  from  the  rendering  above  and  from 
each  other.  The  Egrpcian  monuments  throw 
■  fiesh  lisht  upon  this  subjoct.  From  them  we 
tind  that  Kings  of  the  xixth  and  xxCh  d/nascies 
had  in  their  service  mercenaries  of  a  nation 
called  SHAYRI]:TAyA,  which  Ramescs  III. 
conquered,  under  the  name  "SFIAYREITANA 
oflheSea."  The  name  8HAYRETANA,  of 
which  the  flrst  letter  was  also  pronoanced  KH, 
is  almost  letter  for  letter  the  same  as  the  He- 
brew Charethim;  and  sinus  ^e  SHAYRE- 
TANA  were  evidently  co^aCe  to  the  Philis- 
tines, their  identity  with  the  Charethim  cannot 
be  doubteit  (comp.  I  Sam.  xxx.  14;  Ez.  xkv. 
1ST  ^h.  ii.  S).  The  EgrptUn  SHAYRB- 
TANA  of  the  Sea  are  protMbly  the  Cretans. 
The  Polathites,  who,  as  already  remarked,  are 
not  mentioned  except  with  the  Chcrethitcs, 
have  not  yet  been  similorlT  traced  in  Egyptian 
geography-  The  simiUniy,  however,  of  the 
two  names  would  Tivor  the  idea  which  is  sug- 
Rosted  by  the  mention  together  of  the  Chere- 
thitcs  and  Pelethitoa.  that  the  latMr  were  of 
the  Philistine  stock  as  well  as  the  fbnoer. 

Feli'oa.  Bedeiar  (1  Esd.  ii.  34;  oomp. 
Eir.  X.  35).    Ap. 

Felioan  (Heb.  Uali).  Amonnt  the  an- 
dean birds,  mention  is  made  of  thekiati  (Lev. 
«i.  18  ;  Deut.  xiv.  17).  The  snppliant  psalmist 
compares  his  condition  to  "  a  kialh  in  the  wii- 
demeas  "  (Fs.  c<t,  6).     As  a  marii  of  the  d«M>- 


lation  that  was  to  come  npon  Edom,  it  is  said 
that  "  the  jtdiUA  and  the  bittern  should  possess 

■  "   even  i/x   ,.     - 

'.  bM  "  connoiani"  In  tba  tazt. 
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and  "pelican "in  the  margin-  The  best  au- 
thorities are  in  favor  of  the  pelican  being  th« 
bird  denoted  by  UofA.  It  is  not  qailo  clear 
what  is  the  particalar  point  in  the  natar«  or 
chaiscterof  the  pelican  with  which  the  psalmist 
compotes  his  pitiable  condition.  We  are  in- 
clined to  believe  that  reference  is  mode  to  it* 
general  aauecl  as  it  sitain  apparent  melancholy 
mood,  Willi  its  bill  restin?  on  its  breont.  (Ei- 
mjnn's  opinion,  that  tbn  PeUcaaut  (/raoAlat,  the 
shag  cormorant,  and  Uochan's,  that  the  "bit- 
tern,"  is  intended,  are  nnsapported  by  any 
good  evidence.  The  P.  onotrotattu  (common 
pelican)  and  the  P.  triipui  are  often  observed 
iQ  Palestine,  Egypt,  &c. 

Fel'onite,  the.  Two  of  David's  mighty 
men,  Helci  and  Ahijah.  are  called  Pelonites 
(I  Chr,  xi.  27,36).    From  1  Chr.  xxvii.  10,  it 

S>pears  that  the  former  was  of  the  tribe  of 
phraim ;  and  "  Pelonite  "  would  therefore  be 
an  appellation  derived  from  his  place  of  birth 
or  residence.  In  the  list  of  2  Sam.  xxiii. 
Heicz  is  called  {ver.  26)  "  the  Paltite,"  that  Is, 
as  Berthean  (on  1  Chr.  xi-)  comectures,  of 
Bcth-Palet,  or  Beth-Phelet,  in  the  south  of 
Judah.  But  it  seems  probable  that  "Pelonite" 
is  the  correct  reading-  "  Abijah  the  Pelonite  " 
appears  in  2  Sam.  xxili.  34  as  "  Eliam  the  son 
of  Ahithophel  the  Gilonite,"  of  which  the  for- 
mer is  a  corruption. 

Pen.     fWRiTlHO.] 

FeD'ietf  the  name  whicb  Jacob  nve  to  the 
place  in  which  he  had  wrestled  with  God:  "  He 
called  the  name  of  the  place  '  Face  of  EI,'  for 
I  have  seen  Elohim  face  to  face  "  (Gen.  xxxii. 
30).  In  xxxii.  31,  and  the  other  passages  in 
which  the  name  occurs,  its  fbrm  is  changed  to 
Pexuel.  On  this  change,  the  lexicographcra 
throw  no  light-  It  is  perhaps  not  impMsible 
that  Pcnucl  wa»  the  original  form  of  the  nome. 

Fenin'nah,  one  of  the  two  wives  of  Elka- 
nah  (1  Sum.  i.  2). 

Fenny,  Fennyworth.  In  the  A.  V., 
in  several  pasHugcs of  the  N.  T.,  "penny,"  either 
alone  or  in  the  compound  "  pennyworth,"  oc- 
curs as  the  rendering  of  the  Grock  Sirvapuni, 
tbo  name  of  the  Roman  damriat  (Matt.  xx.  3, 
xxii.  19;  Mark  vi.  37,  xii.  15;  Lake  xx.  24; 
John  vi.  7  ;  Rev.  vi.  6).  The  denarius  was  the 
chief  Roman  silver  coin,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  coinage  of  the  city  to  the  early  part  <H 
the  third  century. 

PentateuoEL  the.  The  Greek  name  pven 
to  the  five  books  commonly  called  the  Five 
Books  of  Moses.  The  present  Jews  osually 
call  the  whole  by  tho  name  of  Torai,  i.e.  "  the 
Law,"  or  Toralh  MotMt,  "  tho  Law  of  Moses." 
The  rabbinical  title  is  "  the  llvo-flfthB  of  tho 
Law."  The  division  of  the  whole  work  into 
five  parts  has  by  some  writers  been  supposed  to 
bo  origins].  Others,  with  more  probability, 
think  that  the  division  was  made  bj  the  Greek 
translators  ;  for  the  titles  of  tho  several  books 
are  not  of  Hebrew  bat  of  Crack  origin.  The 
Hebrew  names  are  merely  token  from  the  first 
words  of  each  hook,  and  in  the  first  instance 
only  designated  particnlai-  aertums,  and  not 
whole  liooks.  The  MSS.  of  the  Pentatonch 
form  a  single  roll  or  volume,  and  are  divided, 
not  into  books,  but  into  the  larger  and  smaller 
sectiooi  called  PanhifHh  and  StJarim.     For 
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the  seTenil  names  and  contents  of  the  Five 
Books,  we  refer  to  the  articles  on  each  book, 
where  questions  aflccting  their  int^ritj  and 
^nuineness  aro  also  discussed.  The  unity  of 
the  work  in  its  existing  form  is  now  generally 
recognized.  It  is  not  a  mere  collection  of  loose 
fragments  carelessly  put  together  at  different 
times,  but  bears  evident  traces  of  design  and 

Surpose  in  its  composition.  The  question  has 
een  raised,  whether  the  Book  of  Joshua  does 
not,  properly  speaking,  constitute  an  integral 
portion  of  this  work.  AH  that  seems  probable 
IS,  that  the  Book  of  Joshua  received  a  final  rc- 
vinion  at  the  hands  of  Kzra,  or  some  earlier 
prophet,  at  the  same  time  with  the  books  of 
tlie  Law.  At  difierent  times,  suspicions  have 
been  entertained  that  the  Pentateuch  as  we 
now  have  it  is  not  ^e  Pentateuch  of  the  earliest 
ago,  and  that  the  work  must  have  undergone 
various  modifications  and  additions  before  it 
aiwiumed  its  present  shape.  So  early  as  the 
second  centurv,  we  find  the  author  of  tno  Clem- 
entine Homilies  calling  in  question  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  Mosaic  writings.  Jerome,  there 
can  be  little  doubt,  had  seen  the  difficulty  of 
supjjosing  the  Pentateuch  to  be  altogether,  in 
its  present  form,  the  work  of  Moses.  Aben 
Ezra  (tll67),  in  his  Comm.  on  Deut.  i.  1,  threw 
out  some  doubts  as  to  the  Mosaic  authorship 
of  certain  passages,  such  as  Gen.  xii.  6,  Deut. 
iii.  10,  11,  XXXI.  9.  For  centuries,  however, 
the  Pentateuch  was  generally  received  in  the 
Church  without  question  as  written  by  Moses. 
The  age  of  criticism  had  not  yet  come.  The 
first  signs  of  its  approach  were  seen  in  the 
1 7th century.  Spinoza  {Tract,  TJteol.-Polit.  c. 
8,  9,  published  in  1679)  set  himself  boldly  to 
'controvert  the  received  authorship  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch. But  it  was  not  till  the  middle  of  the 
last  century  that  the  question  as  to  the  author- 
ship of  the  Pentateuch  was  handled  with  any 
thing  like  a  disceraing  criticism.  In  the  ^ear 
1 753  there  appeared  at  Brussels  a  work  entitled 
"  Conjectures  sur  les  Mcmoires  originaux,  dont 
il  paroit  que  Moyse  s'est  servi  pour  composer 
le  Livre  de  Genese."  It  was  written  in  his 
69th  year  by  Astruc,  Doctor  and  Professor  of 
Medicine  in  the  Royal  College  at  Paris,  ond 
Court  Physician  to  Louis  XIV. 

II is  critical  eye  had  obser>'ed  that  through- 
out the  Book  of  Genesis,  and  as  far  as  the  6tli 
chapter  of  Exodus,  traces  were  to  be  found  of 
two  original  documents,  each  characterized  by 
a  distinct  use  of  the  names  of  God ;  the  one 
by  the  name  Elohiro,  and  the  other  by  the 
name  Jehovah.  Besides  these  two  principal 
document?,  he  supposed  Moses  to  have  made 
use  of  ten  others  in  the  composition  of  the  ear- 
lier jmrt  of  his  work.  But  this  "  documentary 
hypothesis,"  as  it  is  called,  was  too  conser>'a- 
tive  and  too  rational  for  some  critics.  Vater 
and  A.  T.  Hartmann  maintaineil  that  the  Pen- 
tateuch consisted  merely  of  a  number  of  frag- 
ments loosely  strung  together  without  order  or 
design.  This  has  been  called  the  "  fragment- 
ary hypothesis."  Both  of  these  have  now 
been  suT)orRedcd  by  the  "snpplemcnfary  hy- 
potlu»Nis,"  which  hiis  hoen  adopted  with  various 
modifications  by  De  Wette,  Bleek,  Stahelin, 
Tuc-h,  Ix'njGrerke,  Hupfeld,  Knol>el,  Bunsen, 
Kurtz.    Deiitzscb,    Schultz,    Vaihinger,    and 


others.  They  all  alike  recognise  two  doen 
ments  in  the  Pentateuch.  They  toppoee  the 
narrative  of  the  Elohist,  the  more  ancicnl 
writer,  to  have  been  the  foundation  of  the 
work,  and  that  the  Jehovist,  or  later  writer, 
making  use  of  this  document,  added  to  and 
commented  upon  it,  sometimes  transcribing 
|x>rtions  of  it  iutact,  and  Bomctimcs  incorporat- 
ing the  substance  of  it  into  his  own  work.  But 
thouo^h  thus  agreeing  in  the  main,  they  difier 
widely  in  the  application  of  the  theory.  Thus, 
for  instance,  De  Wette  distin^ishcs  between 
the  Elohist  and  the  Jehovist  in  the  first  four 
books,  and  attributes  Deuteronomy  to  a  difit'r- 
ent  writer  altogether.  Sti&helin,  on  the  oilier 
hand,  declares  for  the  identity  of  the  Deuterono- 
mist  and  the  Jehovist;  and  suppoees  the  last 
to  have  written  in  the  reign  of  Saul,  and  the 
Elohist  in  the  time  of  the  Jud^^cs.  Hupfeld 
finds,  in  Genesis  at  least,  traces  of  three  aotikors, 
an  earlier  and  a  later  Elohist,  as  well  as  the 
Jehovist.  Delitzsch  agrees  with  the  aatliora 
above  mentioned  in  recognizing  two  distinct 
documents  as  the  basis  of  the  Pentateuch, 
especially  in  its  earlier  portions ;  but  be  entirely 
severs  himself  from  them  in  maintaining  that 
Deuteronomy  is  the  work  of  Moses.  Ewald 
distinguishes  seven  difierent  authors  in  the 
great  Book  of  Origines  or  Primitive  History 
(comprising  tlie  Pentateuch  and  Joshua). 

On  the  other  side,  however,  stands  an  array 
of  names  scarcely  less  distinguished  for  learn- 
ing, who  maintain  not  only  that  tlicrc  b  a 
unity  of  design  in  the  Pentateuch  —  which  is 
granted  by  many  of  those  before  mentioned^ 
but  who  contend  that  this  unity  of  design  can 
only  be  explained  on  the  supposition  of  a 
single  author,  and  that  this  author  could  liare 
been  none  other  than  Moses.  Th:s  is  tlie 
ground  taken  by  Ilengstcnijciv,  Ilavemick, 
Drechslcr,  Ranke,  Welte,  and  Kcil. 

II.  We  ask  in  the  next  place.  What  is  tlie 
testimony  of  the  Pentateuch  itself  wi(h  rcganl 
to  its  authorahip "^  I.  We  find  on  rcfcremv  to 
Ex.  xxiv.  3,  4,  that  "  Moses  came  and  toM  the 
people  all  the  words  of  Jehovah  and  all  the 
judgments,"  and  that  he  subscouently  "wnitc 
down  all  the  words  of  Jehovah-  These  nx-re 
written  on  a  roll  called  **  the  book  of  the  cove- 
nant" (ver.  7),  and  "read  in  the  audience  of  ilic 
people."  These  "words"  and  ••jiidgmenis** 
were  no  doubt  the  Sinai  tic  legislation  iso  fur  ss 
it  had  as  yet  been  given,  and  which  constituu'd 
in  fact  the  covenant  lietwecn  Jehovah  and  tlie 
IHH)ple.  Upon  the  renewal  of  this  covenant 
after  the  iilolatry  of  the  Isnielites,  Moses  was 
ngain  communtled  by  Jehovah  to  *•  write  tlw^e 
words "  (xxxiv.  27).  "  And,"  it  is  addal,  *■  he 
wrote  upon  the  tables  the  words  of  tlic  ouvo 
nnnt,  the  ten  commandments."  I.«caving  Deu- 
teronomy aside  for  the  present,  there  are  oidjr 
two  other  passages  in  which  mention  U  made 
of  the  writing  of  any  part  of  the  Law :  and 
those  are  Ex.  xvii.  14,  where  Moses  is  com- 
manded to  write  the  defeat  of  Amalck  in  a 
lK)ok  (or  nither  in  the  lxx)k,  one  nlrca«ly  in  use 
for  the  purpose) ;  and  Num.  xxxiii.  3,  where 
we  arc  informed  that  Morcs  wrote  tlie  journey' 
ings  of  the  children  of  Israel  in  the  desert,  and 
the  various  stations  at  which  they  encamped. 
It  obviously  does  not  follow  from  these  stale- 
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ments  that  Moses  wrote  all  the  rest  of  the  first 
four  books  which  bear  his  name.  Nor  on  the 
other  hand  does  this  specific  testimony  with  re- 
gard to  certain  portions  justify  us  in  coming  to 
an  opposite  condnsion.  So  for,  nothing  can  be 
determined  positively  one  way  or  the  other. 

But  it  may  be  siiiH  that  we  have  an  express 
testimony  to  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Law 
in  Deut  xxxi.  9-12,  where  we  are  told  that 
"  Moses  wrote  this  Law,"  and  deliyered  it  to 
the  custody  of  the  priests,  with  a  command 
that  it  should  be  read  before  all  the  people  at 
the  end  of  every  seven  years,  on  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles.  In  ver.  24  it  is  further  said,  that 
when  he  "  had  made  an  end  of  writing  the 
words  of  this  Law  in  a  book  till  they  were  fin- 
ished," he  delivered  it  to  the  Levites  to  be 
placed  in  the  side  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant ! 
of  Jehovah,  that  it  might  be  preserved  as  f* 
witness  against  the  people.  Such  a  statcmc*>^ 
is  no  doubt  decisive ;  but  the  question  is,  Ho^ 
far  does  it  extend  ?  Do  the  words  "  this  liftw  ' 
comprise  all  the  Mosaic  l^slation  as  cov^faincd 
in  tne  last  four  books  of  the  Pentatench,  or 
must  they  lie  confined  only  to  Deutemnottiy  ? 
The  last  is  apparently  the  only  te^^ble  view. 
So  far,  the  direct  evidence  from  th«  I^entateuch 
itself  is  not  sufficient  to  establish  the  Mosaic 
authorship  of  every  portion  of  ♦lie  Five  Books. 
Certain  parts  of  Exodus,  L*;v'c:cus,  and  Num- 
bers, and  the  whole  of  D^uccronomy  to  the  end 
of  chap.  XXX.,  are  all  that  are  expressly  said  to 
have  been  written  by  Mc<ses.  Two  questions 
are  yet  to  be  answered.    Is  there  evidence  that 

£arts  of  the  work  wore  not  written  by  Moses  ? 
i  there  evidence  that  parts  of  the  work  are 
later  than  his  time  ? 

2.  The  next  question  we  ask  is  this :  Is  there 
any  evidence  to  show  that  he  did  not  write  por- 
tions of  the  work  which  goes  by  his  name? 
We  have  already  referred  to  the  last  chapter  of 
Deuteronomy,  which  gives  an  account  of  his 
death.  Is  it  probable  that  Moses  wrote  the 
words  in  Ex.  xi.  3,  or  those  in  Num.  xii.  3? 
On  the  other  hand,  are  not  such  words  of  praise 
just  what  we  might  expect  from  the  friend  and 
disciple  who  pronounced  his  eulogium  after  his 
death?  (Deut.  xxxiv.  10.)  3.  But  there  is  other 
evidence,  to  a  critical  eye  not  a  whit  less  con- 
vincing, which  points  in  the  same  direction. 
If,  without  any  tneory  casting  its  shadow  upon 
us,  and  without  any  fear  of  consequences  before 
our  eyes,  we  read  'thoughtfully  only  the  Book 
of  Genesis,  we  can  hardly  escape  the  conviction 
that  it  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  compilation. 
It  has  mdeed  a  unity  of  plan,  a  coherence  of 
parts,  a  shapeliness  and  an  order,  which  satisfy 
us  that  as  it  stands  it  is  the  creation  of  a  single 
mind.  But  it  bears  also  manifest  traces  of 
having  been  based  upon  an  earlier  work ;  and 
that  earlier  work  itself  seems  to  have  had  em- 
bedded in  it  fragments  of  still  more  ancient 
documents.  Before  proceeding  to  prove  this, 
it  may  not  be  unnecessary  to  state,  m  order  to 
aroid  misconstruction,  that  such  a  theory  does 
not  in  the  least  militate  against  the  divine  au- 
thority of  the  book.  The  history  contained  in 
Genesis  could  not  have  been  narrated  by  Moses 
fipom  personal  knowledge ;  but  whether  he  was 
taught  it  bv  immediate  divine  suggestion,  or 
was  dbrectea  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  use  of 


earlier  documents,  is  immaterial  in  reference  to 
the  inspiration  of  the  work.  The  (question  mav 
therefore  be  safely  discussed  on  critical  groundls 
alone. 

The  language  of  chapter  i.  1-ii.  3  is  totally 
unlike  that  of  the  section  which  follows,  ii.  4- 
iii.  23.  This  last  is  not  only  distinguished  by 
a  peculiar  use  of  the  Divine  Names  — for  here 
and  nowhere  else  in  the  whole  Pentateuch,  ex- 
cept. Ex.  ix.  30,  have  we  the  combination  of 
the  two,  Jehovah  Elohim  —  but  also  by  a  mode 
of  expression  peculiar  to  itself.  It  is  also  re- 
m-'jkable  for  preserving  an  account  of  the 
Cfeation  distinct  from  that  contained  in  the 
first  chapter.  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  this 
fccount  does  not  contradict  the  former,  and 
anight  therefore  have  proceeded  from  the  same 
pun.  But,  fully  admitting  that  there  is  no  con- 
tradiction, the  representation  is  so  diflerent,  that 
it  is  far  more  natural  to  conclude  that  it  was 
derived  from  some  other,  though  not  antagonis- 
tic source.  To  take  another  instance.  Chapter 
xiv.  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  an  ancient  monu- 
ment, —  papyrus-roll  it  may  have  been,  or  in- 
scription on  stone,  — which  has  been  copied  and 
transplanted  in  its  original  form  into  our  present 
Book  of  Genesis.  Archaic  it  is  in  its  whole 
character;  distinct  too,  again,  from  the  rest 
of  the  book  in  its  use  of  the  name  of  God. 
We  believe,  then,  that  at  least  these  two  por- 
tions of  Genesis — chap.  ii.  4-iii.  24,  and  chap, 
xiv.  —  are  original  documents,  preserved,  it 
may  have  been,  like  the  genealogies,  which 
are  also  a  very  prominent  feature  of  the  book, 
in  the  tents  of  the  patriarchs,  and  made  use 
of  either  by  the  Elohist  or  the  Jdiovist  for 
his  history.  We  come  now  to  a  more  ample 
examination  of  the  question  as  to  the  distinc- 
tive use  of  the  Divine  Names.  Is  it  the  fact,  as 
Astruc  was  the  first  to  surmise,  that  this  early 
portion  of  the  Pentateuch,  extending  from  Gen. 
1.  to  Ex.  vi.,  does  contain  two  original  docu- 
ments characterized  by  their  separate  use  of 
the  Divine  Names  and  by  other  peculiarities  of 
style?  Of  this  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt.  We  do  find,  not  only  scattered  verses, 
but  whole  sections,  thus  characterized.  Through- 
out this  portion  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  name 
Jehovah  prevails  in  some  sections,  and  Elohim 
in  others.  There  are  a  few  sections  where 
both  are  employed  indifferently  ;  and  there  are, 
finally,  sections  of  some  length  in  which  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  occurs.  And  we  find 
morever  that  in  connection  with  this  use  of  the 
Divine  Names  there  is  also  a  distinctive  and 
characteristic  phraseology.  The  style  and  idiom 
of  the  Jehovan  sections  is  not  the  same  as  the 
style  and  idiom  of  the  Elohim  sections.  Afler 
Ex.  vi.  2--vii.  7,  the  name  Elohim  almost  ceases 
to  be  characteristic  of  whole  sections ;  the  only 
exceptions  to  this  rule  being  Ex.  xiii.  17-19 
and  chap,  xviii.  Such  a  phenomenon  as  this 
cannot  be  without  significance.  If,  as  Heng- 
stenberg  and  those  who  agree  with  him  would 
persuade  us,  the  use  of  the  Divine  Names  is  to 
oe  accounted  for  throughout  by  a  reference  to 
their  etymology  —  if  the  author  uses  the  one 
when  his  design  is  to  speak  of  God  as  the 
Creator  and  the  Judge,  and  the  other  when  his 
object  is  to  set  forth  God  as  the  Redeemer  — 
then  it  still  cannot  but  appear  remarkable  that 
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only  np  to  a  particular  point  do  these  names 
stamp  separate  sections  of  the  narrative,  where- 
as afterwards  all  such  distinctive  criterion  fails. 
Still  this  phenomenon  of  the  distinct  use  of 
the  Divine  Names  would  scarcely  of  itself  proive 
the  point,  that  there  are  two  documents  which 
form  the  groundwork  of  the  existing  Penta- 
teuch. But  there  is  other  evidence  pointing 
the  same  way.  We  find,  for  instance,  the  same 
story  told  by  the  two  writers,  and  their  two  ac- 
counts manifestly  interwoven ;  and  we  find  also 
certain  favorite  words  and  phrases  which  dis- 
tinguish the  one  writer  from  the  other.  (I.) 
In  proof  of  the  first,  it  is  sufficient  to  read  the 
history  of  Noah.  In  order  to  make  this  more 
clear,  we  will  separate  the  two  documents,  and 
arrange  them  in  parallel  columns :  — 


Jehovah. 

Gen.  vl.  6.  And  Jeho- 
vah saw  that  tlio  wicked- 
ness of  man  was  great 
in  the  earth,  and  that 
every  imagination  of  the 
thoughu  of  his  heart 
was  only  evtl  oontina- 
ally.  And  it  repented 
Jehovah.  Ac. 

7.  And  Jehovah  said, 
I  win  blot  out  man  whom 
I  have  created  IVom  oif 
the  face  of  the  ground. 


vli.  1.  And  Jehovah 
said  to  Noah  .  .  .  Thee 
have  I  seen  righteous  be- 
fore me  In  this  genera- 
tion. 

vil.  2.  Of  all  cattle 
which  is  clean  thou  shalt 
take  to  tiiee  by  sevens, 
male  and  his  female ;  and 
of  all  cattle  which  id  not 
clean,  two,  male  and  his 
female. 

3.  Also  of  fbwl  of  the 
air  by  sevens,  male  and 
femafe,  to  preserve  seed 
alive  on  the  ftce  of  all 
the  earth. 


vii.  4.  For  la  yet  seven 
days  I  will  send  rain  up- 
on the  earth  forty  days 
and  forty  nights,  and  I 
will  blot  out  all  the 
substance  which  I  have 
made  fh>m  olT  the  face 
of  the  ground. 

vU.  ft.  And  Noah  did 
according  to  all  that  Je- 
hovah commanded  him. 


Elohim. 

Gen.  vi.  12,  And  Elo- 
him saw  the  earth,  and 
behold  it  was  corrupt; 
for  all  flesh  had  cor- 
rupted his  way  npon  the 
earth. 


IS.  And  EloMtai  said 
to  Noah,  The  end  of  all 
flesh  is  come  before  me, 
for  the  earth  is  filled 
with  violence  because  of 
them;  and  behold  I  will 
destroy  them  with  the 
earth. 

vi.  0.  Noah  a  righteous 
man  was  perflsct  in  his 
generation.  With  Elo- 
him did  Noah  walk. 

vi.  19.  And  of  every 
living  tiling  of  all  flesh, 
two  of  aU  Shalt  thou 
bring  Into  the  ark  to  pre- 
serve alive  witli  thee: 
male  and  female  shall 
they  be. 

'^.  Of  fowl  after  their 
kind,  and  of  cattle  after 
their  kind,  of  every  thing 
that  creepeth  on  the 
ground  after  his  Idnd, 
two  of  alt  shall  come  un- 
to thee  that  thou  mayest 
preserve  (them)  alive. 

vi.  17.  And  I,  behold  I 
do  bring  the  flood,  wa- 
ters upon  the  earth,  to 
destroy  all  flesh,  where- 
in is  the  breath  of  life, 
Arom  under  heaven:  all 
that  is  in  the  earth  shall 
perish. 

vi.  22.  And  Noah  did 
according  to  all  that  Elo- 
him commanded  him; 
so  did  he. 


Without  carrying  this  parallelism  farther  at 
length,  we  wdl  merely  mdicate  by  references 
the  traces  of  the  two  documents  in  the  rest  of 
the  narrative  of  the  Flood :  —  vii.  1,  6,  on  the 
Jehovah  side,  answer  to  vi.  18,  vii.  11,  on  the 
Elohim  side;  vii.  7,  8,  9,  17,  23,  to  vii.  13,  14, 
15,  16,  18,  21,  22;  viii.  21,  22,  to  ix.  8.  9,  10, 
11.  ( 2. )  But  again  we  find  that  these  duplicate 
narratives  are  characterized  by  peculiar  modes 
of  expression ;  and  that,  generally,  the  Elo- 
histic  and  Jehovistic  sections  have  their  own 
4istinct  and   individual  coloring.     There   is 


therefore,  it  seems,  good  ground  for  condnding 
that,  besides  some  smaller  independent  docu- 
nients,  traces  may  be  discovered  of  two  original 
historical  works,  which  form  the  bfigit  of  the 
present  Book  of  Genesis  and  of  the  earlier 
chanters  of  Exodus.      Of  these  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  Elohiatic  is  the  earlier.    The 
passage  in  Ex.  vi.  establishes  this,  as  well  as 
the  matter  and  st^le  of  the  document  itself. 
Whether  Moees  himself  was  the  author  of 
either  of  these  works  is  a  diflerent  question. 
Both  are  probably  in  the  main  as  old  as  his 
time;  the  Elohistic  certainly  is,  and  perhaps 
older.     4.  But  we  may  now  advance  a  step 
farther.    There  are  certain  references  of  time 
and  place  which  clearly  prove  that  the  work, 
t«  ita  present  form,  is  later  than  the  time  of 
Moses.    When,  for  instance,  it  is  said  (Gen. 
xii.  6,  comp.  xiii.  7),  "And  the  Canaanite  was 
then  in  the  land,"  the  obvious  meaning  of  such 
a  remark  seems  to  be  that  the  state  of  things 
was  diflerent  in  the  time  of  the  writer;  and 
the  conclusion  is,  that  the  words  must  have 
been  written  after  the  occupation  of  the  land 
hf  the  Israelites.     The  principal  notices  of 
time  and  place  which  have  been  alleged  as 
bespeaking  for  the  Penuteuch  a  later  date  are 
the  following:— (a.)  References  of  (ime.    Ex. 
vi.  26,  27,  need  not  be  regarded  as  a  later 
addition,  for  it  obviously  sums  up  the  genea- 
logical register  given  just  before,  and  refen 
back  to  ver.  IS.    But  it  is  more  naturally  rec- 
oncilable with  some  other  authorship  than  that 
of  Moses.    Again,  Ex.  xvi.  33-^6,  though  it 
must  have  been  introduced  after  the  rest  of  the 
look  was  written,  may  have  been  added  by 
Moses  himself,  supposing  him  to  have  com- 
posed the  rest  of  the  book.    Moses  there  directs 
Aaron  to  lay  up  the  manna  before  Jehovah, 
and  then  we  read :  "  As  JehovsJi  commanded 
Moses,  so  Aaron  laid  it  up  before  the  Testi- 
monv  "  (t.e.  the  Ark)  "  to  be  kept.    And  the 
chiloren  of  Israel  did  eat  manna  forty  years, 
until  they  came  to  a  land  inhabited;  they  did 
eat  manna  until  they  came  unto  the  borders 
of  the  land  of  Canaan."     Then  follows  the 
remark,  "  Now  an  omer  is  the  tenth  part  of  an 
ephah."    It  is  dear  then  that  this  passage  was 
written  not  only  after  the  Ark  was  made,  but 
after  the  Israelites  had  entered  the  Promiaed 
Liand.    The  difficulty  is  greater  with  a  passage 
in  the  Book  of  Genesis.     The  genealogica] 
table  of  Esau's  family   (chap,  xxxvi.)  can 
scarcely  be  regarded  as  a  later  interpolation. 
It  does  not  interrupt  the  order  and  connection 
of  the  book ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  most  es- 
sential part  of  its  structure;  it  is  one  of  the 
ten  "generations"  or  genealogical  registers 
which  form,  so  to  vpeak,  the  iMuikbone  of  the 
whole.     Here  we  nnd  the  remark  (ver.  31), 
"  And  these  are  the  kings  that  reigned  in  the 
land  of  Edom,  before  Uiere  reirnSl  any  king 
over  the  children  of  Israel."    No  unprejndicM 
person  can  read  the  words, "  before  there  reigned 
any  king  over  the  children  of  Israel,"  with- 
out feeling  that,  when  Uiey  were  written,  kings 
had  already  begun  to  reign  over  Israel.    Either 
then  we  must  admit  that  the  Book  of  Genesis 
did  not  exist  as  a  whole  till  the  times  of  David 
and  Solomon,  or  we  must  regard  this  particu- 
lar verse  as  the  interpolation  of  a  later  editor. 
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Similar  remarks  may  perhaps  i^plj  to  Lev. 
xviii.  28.  This  undoubtedly  assumes  the  occu- 
pation  of  the  Land  of  Canaan  by  the  Israelites. 
The  great  difficulty  connected  with  this  pas- 
sage, however,  is  that  it  is  not  a  supplementary 
remark  of  the  writer's,  but  that  the  words  are 
the  words  of  God  directing  Moses  what  he  is  to 
say  to  the  children  of  Israel  (ver.  1).  (6.)  In 
several  instances,  older  name$  of  piaon  give 
place  to  those  which  came  later  mto  use  in 
Canaan.  In  Gen.  xiv.  1 4  and  in  Deut.  xxxiv. 
1,  occurs  the  name  of  the  well-known  city  of 
Dan.  In  Genesis,  we  can  only  fairly  account 
for  its  appearance  bv  supposing  that  the  old 
name  Laish  originally  stood  in  the  MS.,  and 
that  Dan  was  substituted  for  it  on  soma  later 
revision.  Li  Josh.  xiv.  15  (comp.  xv.  13,  54) 
und  Jndff.  i.  10,  we  are  told  that  the  original 
name  of  Hebron  before  the  conquest  of  Canaan 
wtis  KirjathrArba.  In  Gen.  xxiii.  2,  the  older 
name  occurs,  and  the  explanation  b  sudded  |evi- 
dontly  by  some  one  who  wrote  later  thaK  the 
ocr.upation  of  Canaan),  "  the  same  is  Hebron." 
Another  instance  of  a  similar  kind  is  the  occur- 
rence of  Honnah  in  Num.  xiv.  45,  xxi.  1-3, 
compared  with  Juds.  i.  17.  So  fiir,  then,  judg- 
ing the  work  simply  by  what  we  find  m  it, 
there  is  abundant  evidence  to  show  that, 
though  the  main  bulk  of  it  is  Mosaic,  certain 
detached  portions  of  it  are  of  later  growth.  We 
are  not  obliged,  because  of  the  late  date  of  these 
portions,  to  bring  down  the  rest  of  the  book  to 
later  times. 

III.  We  are  now  to  consider  the  evidence 
lying  outside  of  the  Pentateuch  itself,  which 
bears  upon  its  authorship  and  the  probable 
date  of  Its  composition.  This  evidence  is  of 
three  kinds :  first,  direct  mention  of  the  work 
as  already  existing  in  the  later  books  of  the 
Bible ;  secondly,  the  existence  of  a  book  sub^ 
stantially  the  same  as  the  present  Pentateuch 
amon«j;st  the  Samaritans ;  and,  lastly,  allusions 
less  direct,  such  as  historical  references,  quota- 
tions, and  the  like,  which  presuppose  its  exist- 
once.  1.  We  have  direct  evidence  for  the 
anthorship  of  the  Law  in  Josh-  i.  7,  8,  and 
▼iii.  31,  34,  xxiii.  6,  xxiv.  26,  in  all  which 
places  Moses  is  said  to  have  written  it  The 
book  of  Judffes  does  not  speak  of  the  Book 
of  the  Law.  r^o  direct  mention  of  it  occurs  in 
the  Books  of  Samuel.  The  Arst  mention  of 
the  Law  of  Moses  after  the  establishment  of  the 
monarchy  is  in  David's  charge  to  his  son  Solo- 
mon, on  his  deathbed  (1  K.  ii.  3).  The  allu- 
sion seems  to  be  to  parts  of  Deuteronomy,  and 
therefore  favors  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  that 
book  (comp.  viu.  9,  53).  In  2  K.  xi.  12,  <'  the 
testimony  is  pnt  into  the  hands  of  Joash  at 
his  coronation.  This  must  have  been  a  book 
containing  either  the  whole  of  the  Mosaic 
law,  or  at  least  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy. 
lb  the  Books  of  Chronicles,  far  more  fre- 
qaent  mention  is  made  of  "  the  Law  of 
Jehovah,*'  or  "  the  book  of  the  Law  of  Mo- 
ses"  —  a  fact  which  may  be  accounted  for 
partly  by  the  priestly  character  of  those  books 
(comp.  1  Chr.  xvi.  40,  xxii.  12,  13 ;  2  Chr. 
xii.  1,  xiv.  4,  XV.  3,  xvii.  9,  xxv.  4,  xxxi.  3,  4, 
21,  xxxiii.  8,  xxxiv.  14,  xxxv.  26).  In  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah,  we  have  mention  several  times 
made  of  the  Law  of  Moses,  and  here  there 


can  be  no  doubt  that  our  present  PenL»> 
tench  is  meant ;  for  we  have  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  any  later  revision  of  it  took  place. 
At  this  time,  then,  the  existing  Pentateuch 
was  regarded  as  the  work  of  Moses.  The 
Books  of  Chronteles,  though  undoubtedly 
based  upon  ancient  records,  are  probably  in 
their  present  form  as  late  as  the  time  of  Ezra. 
Hence  it  might  be  supposed  that  if  the  refer- 
ence is  to  the  present  Pentateuch  in  Ezra,  the 
present  Pentateuch  must  also  be  referred  to  in 
Chronicles.  But  this  does  not  follow.  The 
Book  of  Ezra  speaks  of  the  Law  as  it  existed  in 
the  time  of  the  writer ;  the  Books  of  Chroni- 
cles speak  of  it  as  it  existed  long  before. 
Hence  the  author  of  the  latter  (who  may 
have  been  Ezra),  in  making  mention  of  tlie 
Law  of  Moses,  refers  of  course  to  that  recen- 
sion of  it  which  existed  at  the  particular  periods 
over  which  his  history  travels.  In  Dan.  ix.  1 1, 
13,  the  Iaw  of  Moses  is  mentioned ;  and  here 
again  a  book  differing  in  nothing  from  our 
present  Pentateuch  is  probably  meant.  In  the 
rrophets  and  in  the  Psalms,  though  there  are 
manv  allusions  to  the  Law,  evidently  as  a  writ- 
ten document,  there  are  none  as  to  its  authorship. 
2.  Conclusive  proof  of  the  early  composition 
of  the  Pentateuch,  it  has  been  argued,  exists  in 
the  fact  tliat  the  Samaritans  had  their  own 
copies  of  it,  not  difluring  very  materially  from 
those  possessed  by  the  Jews,  except  in  a  few 
passages  which  had  probably  been  purposely 
tampered  with  and  altmd :  such  for  instance  as 
Ex.  xii.  40;  Deut.  xxvii.  4.  If  this  point 
could  be  satisfactorily  established,  we  should 
have  a  limit  of  time  in  one  direction  for  the 
composition  of  the  Pentateuch.  It  could  not 
have  been  later  than  the  times  of  tbe  earliest 
kings.  It  must  have  been  earlier  than  the 
reign  of  Solomon,  and  indeed  than  that  of 
Saul.  History  leaves  us  altogether  in  doubt 
as  to  the  time  at  which  the  Pentateuch  was 
received  by  the  Samaritans.  Copies  of  it 
migU,  have  been  left  in  the  northern  kin;];i(iom 
after  Shalmaneser's  invasion,  though  this  is 
hardly  probable ;  or  they  might  have  been  in- 
troduced thither  during  the  religious  reforms 
of  Hezokiah  or  Josiah.  But  the  actual  condi- 
tion of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  is  against  anv 
such  supposition.  It  agrees  so  remarkably  with 
the  existing  Hebrew  Pentateuch,  and  that  too 
in  those  passages  which  are  manifestly  inter- 
polations and  corrections  as  late  us  the  time  of 
Ezra,  that  we  must  look  for  soma  other  period 
to  which  to  refer  the  adoption  of  the  Books  of 
Moses  by  the  Samaritans.  This  we  find  after 
the  Babylonish  exile,  at  the  time  of  the  insti- 
tution of  the  rival  worship  on  Gerizim.  Till 
the  return  from  Babylon,  there  is  no  evidence 
that  the  Samaritans  regarded  the  Jews  with 
any  extraordinary  dislike  or  hostility.  But 
the  manifest  distrust  and  suspicion  with  which 
Nehemiah  met  their  advances  when  he  was 
rebuilding  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  provoked 
their  wrath.  From  this  time  forward,  tiiey 
were  declared  and  open  enemies.  A  full  dis- 
cussion of  this  (question  would  be  out  of  place 
here.  We  inchne  to  the  view  of  Prideaux, 
that  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  was  in  fact  a 
transcript  of  Ezra's  revised  copy.  The 
view  is  virtually  adopted  by  Geaoiiiu. 
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3.  We  are  now  to  consider  evidence  of  a 
more  indirect  kind,  which  bears  not  so  mach  on 
the  Mosaic  authorship  as  on  the  early  existence 
of  the  work  as  a  whole.  This  li^t  circum- 
stance, however,  if  satisfiutorily  made  out,  is, 
indirectly  at  least,  an  aigument  that  Moses 
wrote  the  Pentateuch.  Hengstenbei^  has  tried 
to  show  that  all  the  later  books,  by  their  allu- 
sions and  quotations,  presuppose  the  existence 
of  the  Books  of  the  Law.  He  traces,  moreover, 
the  influence  of  the  Law  upon  tlie  whole  life, 
civil  and  religious,  of  the  nation  after  their 
settlement  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  Now,  be- 
yond all  doubt,  there  are  numerous  most  strik- 
ing references,  both  in  the  Prophets  and  in  the 
')M>ks  of  Kings,  to  passages  which  are  found 
in  our  present  Pentateuch.  It  is  established 
in  the  most  convincing  manner  that  the  legal 
portions  of  the  Pentateuch  already  existed  in 
writing  before  the  separation  of  the  two  king- 
doms. Even  as  rt^rds  the  historical  portions, 
there  are  often  in  the  later  books  almost  verluil 
coincidences  of  expression,  which  render  it 
more  than  probable  that  these  also  existed  in 
^Titing.  But  now  if,  as  appears  from  the  ex- 
amination of  all  the  extant  Jewish  literature, 
the  Pentateuch  existed  as  a  canonical  book; 
if,  moreover,  it  was  a  book  so  well  known  Uiat 
its  words  had  become  household  words  amon^ 
the  people ;  and  if  the  prophets  could  appeal 
to  it  as  a  recognized  and  well-known  document, 
—  how  comes  it  to  pass  that  in  the  reign  of 
Josiah,  one  of  the  latest  kings,  its  existence 
as  a  canonical  book  seems  to  have  been  almost 
forgotten?  Tet  such  was  evidently  the  fact. 
How  are  we  to  explain  this  surprise  and 
alarm  in  the  mind  of  Josiah,  betraying  as  it 
does  such  utter  ignorance  of  the  Book  of  the 
Law,  and  of  the  severity  of  its  threatenings, 
except  on  the  supposition  that,  as  a  written 
document,  it  had  well-nigh  perished?  This 
must  have  been  the  case,  and  it  is  not  8o  ex- 
traordinary a  fact  perhaps  as  it  appears  at  first 
sight.  It  is  quite  true  that,  in  the  reign  of 
Jelioshaphat,  pains  had  been  taken  to  make  the 
nation  at  large  acquainted  with  the  Law ;  but 
that  was  300  years  before,  a  period  equal  to 
that  between  the  days  of  Luther  and  our  own ; 
and  in  such  an  interval  great  changes  must 
have  taken  place.  It  is  true  that,  in  the  reign  of 
Ahaz,  the  prophet  Isaiah  directed  the  people  to 
turn  "  to  the  Law  and  to  the  Testimony ; " 
and  Hezekiah,  who  succeeded  Ahaz,  had  no 
doubt  reigned  in  the  spirit  of  the  prophet's 
advice.  But  the  next  monarch  was  guilty  of  out- 
rageous wickedness,  and  filled  Jerusalem  with 
idols.  How  great  a  desolation  might  one  wick- 
ed prince  effect,  especially  during  a  lengthened 
reign  !  To  this  we  must  add,  that  at  no  time, 
in  all  probability,  were  there  many  copies  of 
the  Law  existing  in  writing.  It  was  probably 
then  the  custom,  as  it  still  is  in  the  East,  to 
trust  largely  to  the  memory  for  its  transmission. 
The  ritual  would  easily  be  perpetuated  by  the 
mere  force  of  observance,  though  much  of  it 
doubtless  became  perverted,  and  some  part  of 
it  perhaps  obsolete,  through  the  neglect  of  the 
pnests.  The  command  of  Moses,  which  laid 
upon  the  king  the  obligation  of  making  a  copy 
of  the  Law  for  himself,  had  of  course  long  been 
disregarded.     Here  and    there  perhaps  only 


some  prophet  or  righteous  man  poaseaaed  a 
copy  of  the  sacred  book.  The  bulk  of  the 
nation  were  without  it.  The  oral  transmission 
of  the  Law  and  the  living  witness  of  the  proph- 
ets had  superseded  the  written  document,  till 
at  last  it  had  become  so  scarce  as  to  be  almost 
unknown. 

On  carefully  weighing  all  the  evidence  hither- 
to adduced,  we  can  hai&y  question,  without  a 
literary  scepticism  which  would  be  most  un- 
reasonable, that  the  PenUtench  is  to  a  very 
considerable  extent  as  eariy  as  the  time  of 
Moses,  though  it  may  have  undergone  many 
later  revisions  and  corrections,  the  last  of  these 
being  certainly  as  late  as  the  time  of  Ezra. 
But  as  regards  any  direct  and  unimpeachable 
testimony  to  the  composition  of  tne  whole 
work  by  Moses,  we  have  it  not.  Only  one  book 
ont  of  the  five — that  of  Deuteronomy — claims 
in  express  terms  to  be  from  his  hand.  And 
yet,  strange  to  say,  this  is  the  very  book  in 
which  modem  cnticif^m  refuses  most  peremp- 
torily to  admit  the  claim.  It  is  of  importance 
therefore  to  consider  this  question  separately. 
All  allow  that  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  m 
Exodus,  perhaps  a  great  part  of  Leviticus  and 
some  part  of  Numbers,  were  written  by  Israel's 
greatest  leader  and  prophet.  But  Deuteronomy, 
It  is  alleged,  is  in  style  and  purpose  so  utterly 
unlike  the  genuine  writings  of  Moses,  that  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  believe  that  he  is  the  author. 
But  how  then  set  aside  the  express  testimony 
of  the  book  itself?  How  explain  Uie  fact  tl.at 
Moses  is  there  said  to  have  written  all  the 
words  of  this  law,  to  have  consigned  it  to  the  cus- 
tody of  the  priests,  and  to  have  charged  the 
Levites  sedulously  to  preserve  it  by  the  side  of 
the  ark  ?  Only  by  tlie  bold  assertion  that  the 
fiction  was  invented  by  a  later  writer,  who  chose 
to  personate  the  great  Lawgiver  in  order  to 
give  the  more  color  of  consistency  to  his 
work  I  But,  besides  the  fact  that  Deuteronomy 
claims  to  have  been  written  by  Moses  there  is 
otiber  evidence  which  establishes  the  great  an- 
tiquity of  the  book. 

1.  it  is  remarkable  for  its  allusions  to  Egypt, 
which  are  just  what  would  be  expected  sup- 
posing Moses  to  have  been  the  author.  In  xi. 
10,  tihere  is  an  allusion  to  the  Egyptian  mode  of 
irriiption ;  in  xx.  5,  to  Egyptian  regnlatiotts 
in  time  of  war ;  in  xxv.  2,  to  the  Egyptian  bas- 
tinado. Again,  among  the  curses  tnieatened 
are  the  sicknesses  of  Egypt,  xxviii.  60  (comp. 
vii.  15).  According  to  xxviii.  68,  Egypt  is 
the  type  of  all  the  oppressors  of  Israel.  Lastly, 
references  to  the  sojourning  in  Egypt  are  nu- 
merous (vi.  21-23 ;  see  also  vii.  8^  18,  xi.  3). 
The  phraseolosy  of  the  book,  and  the  archa- 
isms tbund  in  it,  stamp  it  as  of  the  same  age 
with  the  rest  of  the  Penutcuch.  2.  A  fond- 
ness for  the  use  of  figures  is  another  peculiari- 
ty of  Deuteronomy.  See  I  31,  44,  viii.  5, 
xxviii.  IS,  29,  44,  49,  xxxix.  17, 18.  The  re- 
sults are  most  surprising  when  we  compare 
Deuteronomy  with  the  Book  of  the  Covenant 

iEx.  xix.-xxiv.)  on  the  one  hand,  and  with 
*s.  xc.  (which  is  said  to  be  Mosaic)  on  the  other. 
In  addition  to  idl  these  peculiarities  which  are 
arguments  for  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the 
book,  we  have  here,  too,  the  evidenoe,  strong 
and  clear,  of  post-Mosaic  times  and  writings. 
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Tho  attempt  bj  a  wrong  interpretation  of  2  K. 
xxii.  and  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  to  briuj^  down  Deateron- 
omy  as  low  an  the  time  of  Manasseh  fails  utterly. 
A  century  earlier,  the  Jewish  prophets  borrow 
their  words  and  their  thoughts  from  Deuter- 
onomy.    Since,  then,  not  only  Jeremiah  and 
Ezekicl,  but  A.mo3  and  Hosca,  Isaiah  and  Micah, 
speak  in  the  words  of  Deuteronomy,  as  well 
as  in  words  borrowed  from  other  portions  of 
the  Pentateuch,  we  see  at  once  how  untenable 
is  the  theory  of  those  who,  like  Ewald,  main- 
tain that  Deuteronomy  was  composed  during 
the  ruign  of  Manasseh,  or,  as  Vaihing^r  does, 
during  that  of  Hezekiah.    But,  in  truth,  the 
book  speaks  for  itself    No  imitator  could  have 
written  in  such  a  strain.     We  scarcely  need 
the  express  testimony  of  the  work  to  its  own 
authorship.    But,  having  it,  we  find  all  the  in- 
ternal evidence  conspiring  to  show  that  it  came 
from  Moses.     We  therefore  declare  nnhesitat- 
in.i^ly  for  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  Deuterono- 
my.   Briefly,  then,  to  sum  up  the  results  of 
our  inquiry.      1.  The  Book  of  Genesis  rests 
chiefly  on  documents  much  earlier  than  the 
time  of  Moses,  though  it  was  probably  brought 
to  very  nearly  its  present  shape  either  by  Moses 
'kimsttlf,  or  by  one  of  the  elders  who  acted  un- 
der him.    2.  The  Books  of  Exodu?  Leviticus, 
and  Numbers,  are  to  a  g^-at  extent  Mosaic. 
Besides  those  portions  which  are  expressly  de- 
clared to  have  been  written  by  him,  other  por- 
tions, and  especially  the  legal  sections,  were,  if 
not  actually  written,  in  all  probability  dictated 
by  him.    3.  Deuteronomy,  excepting  the  con- 
cluding part,  is  entirely  the  work  of  Moses,  as 
it  professes  to  be.    4.  It  is  not  probable  that 
this  was  written  before  the  threo  preceding 
books,  because  the  legislation  in  Exodus  and 
Leviticus  as  bein^  the  more  formal  is  manifest- 
ly the  earlier,  whilst  Deuteronomy  is  the  spirit- 
ual interpretation  and  application  of  the  Law. 
But  the  letter  is  always  before  the  spirit ;  the 
thing  before  its  interpretation.      5.  Tho  first 
cotajtosition  of  the  Pentateuch  as  a  whole  could 
not  have  taken  place  till  after  the  Israelites  en- 
tered Can:mn.     It  is  probable  that  Joshua, 
and  the  elders  who  were  associated  with  him, 
would  provide  for  its  formal  arrangement,  cus- 
tody, and  transmission.    6.  The  whole  work 
did  not  finally  assume  its  present  shape  till  its 
revision  was  undertaken  by  Ezra  after  the  re- 
turn from  the  Babylonish  Captivity. 

Pentecost,  (Ex.  xxili.  16)  "  the  feast  of 
harvest,  the  first-fruits  of  thy  labors : "  (Ex. 
xxxiv.  22 ;  Deut  xvi.  10) "  the  feast  of  weeks : " 
(Num.  xxviii.  26  ;  cf  Lev.  xxiii.  17)  "  the  day 
of  first-fruits."  The  second  of  the  great  festi- 
vals of  the  Hebrews.  It  fell  in  duo  course  on 
the  sixth  day  of  Sivan,  and  its  rites,  according 
to  the  Law,  were  restricted  to  a  single  day. 
The  most  important  passages  relating  to  it  are, 
Ex.  xxiii.  16;  Lev.  xxiii.  15-22;  Num.  xxviii. 
26-31  ;  Deut.  xvi.  9-12.  —  I.  The  time  of  the 
festival  was  calculated  from  the  second  day  of 
the  Passover,  the  16th  of  Nisan.  The  Law 
prescribes  that  a  reckoning  should  be  kept  from 
"the  morrow  after  the  sabbath "( Lev.  xxiii. 
11,  15)  to  the  morrow  after  the  completion  of 
the  screnth  week,  which  would  of  course  be 
the  fiftieth  day  (Lev.  xxiii.  15,  16;  Dent.  xvi. 
0).    The  fifty  days  formally  included  the  period 
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of  grain-harvest,  commencing  with  the  ofierin^ 
of  the  first  sheaf  of  the  barley-harvest  in  tho 
Passover,  and  ending  with  that  of  the  two  first 
loaves  which  were  made  from  the  wheat-har- 
vest, at  this  festival.  It  was  the  offering  of 
these  two  loaves  which  was  the  distinguishing 
rite  of  the  day  of  Pentecost.  They  were  to  be 
leavened.  Each  loaf  was  to  contain  the  tenth 
of  an  ephah  (i.e.  about  three  quarts  and  a  half) 
of  the  nnest  wheat-flour  of  the  new  crop  (Lev. 
xxiii.  17).  The  flour  was  to  be  the  pruaucc  of 
the  land.  The  loaves,  along  witn  a  peace- 
offering  of  two  lambs  of  the  first  year,  were  to 
be  waved  before  the  Lord,  and  given  to  the 
priests.  At  the  same  time,  a  special  sacrifice 
was  to  be  made  of  seven  lambs  of  the  first  year, 
one  ^oung  bullock  and  two  rams,  as  a  burnt- 
offenng  (accompanied  by  the  proper  meat  and 
drink  offerings),  and  a  kid  for  a  8in-offerin|^ 
(Lev.  xxiii.  18,  19).  Besides  these  offerings, 
if  we  adopt  the  interpretation  of  the  rabbinical 
nTiters,  it  appears  that  an  addition  was  made 
to  the  daily  sacrifice  of  two  bullocks,  one  ram, 
and  seven  lambs,  as  a  bumt-oflering  (Num. 
xxviii.  27).  At  this,  as  well  as  the  oSier  festi- 
vals, a  free-will  offering  was  to  be  made  by  each 
person  who  came  to  the  sanctuary,  according 
to  his  circumstances  (Deut.  xvi.  10).  It  would 
seem  that  its  festive  character  partook  of  a  more 
free  and  hospitable  liberality  than  that  of  the 
Passover,  which  was  rather  of  the  kind  which 
belongs  to  the  mere  family  gathering.  In  tills 
respect,  it  resembled  the  Feai$t  of  Tabernacles. 
The  Levite,  the  stranger,  the  fatherless,  and  ths 
widow,  were  to  be  brought  within  its  influenca 
( Deut  xvi.  11,14).  The  mention  of  the  glean- 
ings to  be  left  in  the  fields  at  harvest  for  "  the 
poor  and  the  stranger,"  in  connection  with  Pen- 
tecost, may  perhaps  have  a  bearing  on  the  libe- 
rality which  oelonged  to  tho  festivd  (Lev.  xxiii. 
22).  At  Pentecost  (as  at  tho  Passover)  the 
people  wero  to  be  reminded  of  their  bondage  in 
^Syp^  <^d  they  were  especially  admonished  of 
their  obligation  to  keep  the  divine  law  (Dent 
xvi.  12). 

II.  Of  the  information  to  be  gathered  from 
Jewish  writers  respecting  the  observance  of 
Pentecost,  the  following  particulars  appear  to 
be  the  best  worthy  of  notice.  The  flour  for 
the  loaves  was  sifted  with  peculiar  care  twelve 
times  over.  They  were  made  either  the  day 
before,  or,  in  the  event  of  a  sabbath  preceding 
the  day  of  Pentecost,  two  days  before,  the  occa- 
sion. The  two  lambs  for  a  peace-oflering  were 
to  be  waved  by  the  priest,  before  they  were 
slaughtered,  along  witn  the  loaves,  and  after* 
wanis  the  loaves  were  waved  a  second  time 
along  with  the  shoulders  of  the  lambs.  One 
loaf  was  given  to  the  high-priest  and  the  other 
to  the  ordinary  priests  who  officiated.  The 
bread  was  eaten  that  same  night  in  the  Temple, 
and  no  fragment  of  it  was  suffered  to  remain 
till  the  morning.  Although,  according  to  the 
Law,  the  observance  of  Pentecost  lasted  but  a 
single  day,  the  Jews  in  foreign  countries,  since 
the  Captivity,  have  prolonged  it  to  two  days. 

III.  Doubts  have  been  c&st  on  the  common 
interpretation  of  Acts  ii.  1,  according  to  which 
the  Holy  Ghost  was  given  to  the  apostles  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost.  Lightfoot  contends  that 
the  passage  means,  when  the  dcuf  of  Penteaxt  had 
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pasted.  The  question,  on  what  daj  of  the  week 
this  Pentecost  fell,  mast  of  coarse  bo  deter- 
mined by  the  mode  in  which  the  doubt  is 
solved  regarding  the  day  on  which  the  Last 
Sapper  was  eaten.  If  it' was  the  Ic^al  paschal 
supper,  on  the  1 4th  of  Nisan,  and  Uie  sabbath 
dunrig  which  our  Lonl  lay  in  the  grave  was 
the  day  of  the  omer,  Pentecost  mast  have  fol- 
lowed on  the  sabbath.  But  if  the  supper  was 
eaten  on  the  1 3th,  and  He  was  crucified  on  the 
I4tli,  the  Sunday  of  the  Resurrection  must  have 
been  the  day  ot  the  omer,  and  Pentecost  must 
have  occun^  on  the  first  day  of  the  week. 

IV.  There  is  no  dear  notice  in  the  Scrip- 
tures of  any  historical  significance  belonging  to 
Pentecost.  But  most  of  the  Jews  of  later  times 
have  re^rded  the  day  as  the  commemoration 
of  the  giving  of  the  Law  on  Mount  Sinai. 

V.  If  the  feast  of  Pentecost  stood  without  an 
organic  connection  with  any  other  rites,  we 
should  have  no  certain  warrant  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament for  regarding  it  as  more  than  the  di- 
vinely appointed  solemn  thanksgiving  for  the 
yearly  supply  of  the  most  useful  sort  of  food. 
But  It  was,  as  we  liave  seen,  essentially  linked 
an  to  the  Passover,  that  festival  which,  above 
all  others,  expressed  the  fact  of  a  race  chosen 
and  separated  from  other  nations.  It  was  not 
tn  insulated  day.  It  stood  as  the  culminating 
point  of  the  Pentecostal  season.  If  the  ofiering 
«f  the  omer  was  a  supplication  for  the  divine 
blessing  on  the  harvest  which  was  just  com- 
)nencin<:;,  and  the  ofiering  of  the  two  loaves  was 
a  thanksgiving  for  its  completion,  each  rite  was 
brought  mto  a  higher  significance  in  conse- 

auence  of  the  omer  forming  an  integral  part  of 
le  Pas.sover. 

Pen'ueL  The  usual,  and  possibly  the  ori- 
ginal, form  of  the  name  of  a  place  wnich  first 
appears  under  the  slightly  difibrent  form  of 
Peniel  (Gen.  xxxii.  30,  31).  From  this  nar- 
rative it  is  evident  that  it  lay  somewhere  be- 
tween the  torrent  Jabbok  and  Succoth  (comp. 
xxxii.  22  with  xiii.  17,  and  Judg.  vii.  5,  8). 
Succoth  has  been  identified  with  tolerable  cer- 
tainty at  SahU;  but  no  trace  has  yet  been 
fountl  of  Penuel. 

Pe'^or.  A  mountain  in  Moab,  from  whence, 
after  having  without  effect  ascended  the  lower 
or  less  sacred  summits  of  Bamoth-Baal  and 
Pisgah,  the  prophet  Balaam  was  conducted  bv 
Balak  for  his  nnal  conjurations  (Num.  xxiii. 
28  only).  Peor  —  or,  more  accurately,  "the 
Peor  "  — was  "  facing  Jeshimon."  The  same 
thing  is  said  of  Pisgah.  But  unfortunately  we 
are  as  yet  ignorant  of  the  position  of  all  three, 
so  that  nothing  can  be  inferred  from  this 
specification.  In  the  Onomasticon  ("Fogor;  " 
"  Bethphogor ;  "  "  Danaba  ")  it  is  stated  to  be 
above  the  town  of  Libias  (the  ancient  Beth- 
aram),  and  opposite  Jericho.  —  2.  In  fourpas- 
mffes  (Num.  xxv.  18,  twice;  xxxi.  16;  Josh, 
xxii.  17),  Peor  occurs  as  a  contraction  forBaal- 
peor. 

Fer'azim^  Mount.  A  name  which  oc- 
curs in  Is.  xxviii.  21  only,  unless  the  place 
which  it  designates  be  identical  with  the  Baal- 
Perazim  mentioned  as  the  scene  of  one  of  Da- 
vid's victories  over  the  Philistines.  The  com- 
mentators almost  unanimously  take  the  refer- 
vice  to  be  to  David's  victories,  above  alluded 


to,  at  Baal'Pcrazim  and  Gtbeon  (GeaeQiua; 
Strachey),  or  to  the  former  of  these  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Joshua's  slaughter  of  the  Canaanites 
at  Gibeon  and  Beth-horon  on  the  other  (Eicb- 
hom,  Rosenmiiller,  Michaelis). 

Per^esh.  The  son  of  Machir  by  his  wife 
Maachah  (1  Chr.  vii.  16). 

Per'eB.  The  "  children  of  Perez,"  or  Pha- 
rez,  the  son  of  Judah,  appear  to  have  been  a 
family  of  importance  for  many  centuries  (1  Chr. 
xxvii.  3  ;  Neh.  xi.  4,  6). 

Per'ez-TJz'za.  l  Chr.  xiii.  II;  and 

Per'ez-TJz'Bail,  2  Sam.  vi.  8.  The  title 
which  David  conferred  on  the  threshing-floor 
of  Nachon,  or  Cidon,  in  commemoration  of 
the  sudden  death  of  Uzzah  :  "  And  David  was 
wroth  because  Jehovah  had  broken  this  breach 
on  Uzzah,  and  he  called  the  place  '  Uzzah's 
breaking '  unto  this  day."  The  situation  of 
the  spot  is  not  known. 

Perfumes.  The  free  use  of  perfumes  was 
peculiarly  grateful  to  the  Orientals  (Prov. 
xxvii.  9),  whose  olfactory  nerves  are  more  than 
usually  sensitive  to  the  ofiensive  smells  engen- 
dered by  the  heat  of  their  climate.  The  He- 
brews manufactured  their  perfumes  chiefly  from 
spices  imported  from  Arabia,  though  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  also  from  aromatic  plants  growing 
in  their  own  country.  The  modes  in  whi(£ 
they  applied  them  were  various.  Perfumes  en- 
tered largely  into  the  Temple  service,  in  the 
two  forms  of  incense  and  omtment  (Ex.  xxx. 
22-38).  Nor  were  they  less  used  in  private 
life  :  not  only  were  they  applied  to  the  person, 
bnt  to  garments  (Ps.  xlv.  8  ;  Cant.  iv.  11),  and 
to  articles  of  furniture,  such  as  beds  (Prov.  vii. 
17).  On  the  arrival  of  a  guest,  the  same  com- 
pliments were  probably  paid  in  ancient  as  in 
modem  times  (Dan.  li.  46).  When  a  royal 
personage  went  abroad  in  his  litter,  attendsnts 
threw  up  "  pillars  of  smoke "  about  his  psth 
(Cant.  lii.  6).  The  use  of  perfumes  wai 
omitted  in  times  of  mourning ;  woenoe  the  alln- 
sion  in  Is.  iii.  24. 

Per'ga,  an  ancient  and  important  city  of 
Pamphvliu  (Acts  xiii.  13),  situated  on  the 
River  (5estins,  at  a  distance  of  sixt^  stadia  from 
its  month,  and  celebrated  in  antiquity  for  the 
worship  of  Artemis  (Diana),  whuse  temple 
stood  on  a  hill  outside  the  town. 

Per'gamOB.  A  city  of  Mysla,  about  three 
miles  to  the  N.  of  the' River  BcUyr-iehtti,  the 
Caicus  of  antiqui^,  and  twenty  mues  from  its 
present  mouth.  The  name  was  orignall^  giv'cn 
to  a  remarkable  hill,  presenting  a  conicS  ap- 
pearance when  viewea  from  the  plam.  The 
local  legends  attached  a  sacred  character  to  this 
place.  Lysimachus,  one  of  Alexander's  sac 
cessors,  deposited  tlicrc  an  enormous  sum — oc 
less  than  9,000  talents — in  the  care  of  an  Asiatie 
cunnch  named  Philctaerus.  In  the  tioublom 
times  which  followed  the  break-up  of  the  Mace- 
donian conquests,  this  officer  betrayed  his  trust 
and  succeeded  in  retaining  the  treasure,  and 
transmitting  it,  at  the  end  of  twenty  jan,  to 
his  nephew  Enmenes,  a  petty  dynast  in  the 
neighborhood.  Eumcnes  was  succeeded  by 
his  cousin  Attains,  the  founder  of  the  Attalic 
d^asty  of  Pergamene  kings,  who,  by  allying 
himself  with  the  rising  Roman  power,  laia  the 
foundation  of  the  future  greatness  of  his  bonsa 
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His  siiocessor,  Eumenes  11.,  was  rewarded  for 
hb  fidelity  to  the  Romans  in  their  wars  with 
Antiochus  and  Perseus  by  a  gift  of  all  the  ter- 
ritonr  which  the  former  had  possessed  to  the 
north  of  the  Taurus  range.  The  Attalic  dy- 
nast/ terminated  b.g.  133,  when  Attains  III., 
dying  at  an  earlv  age,  made  the  Romans  his 
heirs.  His  dominions  formed  the  province  of 
Asia  propria.  The  sumptnousness  of  the  At- 
talic princes  had  raised  JPergamos  to  the  rank 
of  the  first  city  in  Asia  as  regards  splendor. 
It  was  a  sort  of  union  of  a  pagan  cathedral 
city,  a  uniyersitjT  town,  and  a  royal  residence, 
embellished  during  a  succession  of  years  by 
kings  who  all  had  a  passion  for  expenditure, 
and  ample  means  of  gratifying  it.  tinder  the 
Attalic  ungs,  Pergamos  became  a  city  of  tem- 
ples, deroted  to  a  sensuous  worship ;  and  being 
m  its  origin,  according  to  pagan  notions,  a  sa- 
cred plao),  might  not  unnaturally  be  viewed 
by  Jews  and  Jewish  Christians,  as  one  "  where 
was  the  throne  of  Satan  "  (Rev.  ii.  13).  After 
the  extinction  of  its  independence,  the  sacred 
character  of  Pergamos  seems  to  have  been  put 
even  more  prominently  forward.  In  the  time 
of  Martial,  .^Idculapius  had  acouired  so  much 

frominence,  that  he  is  called  Pergameua  deu$. 
'rom  the  circumstance  of  this  notoriety  of  the 
Pergamene  JBscnlapius,  fh>m  the  title  lur^p 
being  given  to  him,  fh>m  the  aerpent  being  his 
characteristic  emblem,  and  fh>m  the  fact  that 
the  medical  practice  of  antic^uity  included 
charms  and  incantations  among  its  ai^ncies,  it 
has  been  supposed  that  the  expressions  "the 
throne  of  Satan,"  and  *'  where  Satan  dwelleth," 
have  an  especial  reference  to  this  one  pagan 
deity,  and  not  to  the  whole  city  as  a  sort  of 
focus  of  idolatrous  worship.  But  although 
undoubtedly  the  .£sculapius  worship  of  Per- 
gamos was  the  most  famous,  yet  an  inscription 
of  the  time  of  Marcus  Antoninus  distinctly 
puts  Zeus,  Athen^,  Dionysus,  and  Asclepius 
m  a  co-ordinate  rank,  as  all  being  special  tute- 
lary deities  of  Pergamos.  It  seems  unlikely, 
therefore,  that  the  expressions  above  quoted 
should  be  so  interpreted  as  to  isolate  one 
of  them  from  the  rest.  It  may  be  added, 
that  the  charge  against  a  portion  of  the  Perga- 
mene Church,  that  some  among  them  were  of 
the  school  of  Balaam,  whose  policy  was  to  put 
a  stumbling-block  before  the  cnildren  of  Israel, 
by  inducing  them  to  eat  things  sacrificed  to 
idols,  and  to  commit  fornication  (Rev.  ii.  14), 
18  in  both  its  particulars  very  inappropriate  to 
the  .S^ulapian  ritual.  It  points  rather  to  the 
Dionysus  and  Aphrodite  worship. 

Fer'ida.    Tne  children  of  rerida  returned 
from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  vii.  57). 

Per'izzite,  the,  and  Per'izzites.    One 

of  the  nations  inhabiting  the  Land  of  Promise 
before  and  at  the  time  of  its  conquest  by  Israel. 
They  are  continuallpr  mentioned  m  the  formula 
■o  frequently  occumng  to  express  the  Promised 
Land  (Gen.  xv.  20;  Ex.  iii.  8,  17,  xxiii.  23, 
xxxiii.  2,  xxxiv.  11 ;  Dent.  vii.  1,  xx.  17;  Josh, 
iii.  10,  ix.  1,  xxiv.  11  ;  Judg.  iii.  5;  Ezr.  ix.  1  ; 
Neh.  ix.  8).  They  appear,  however,  with  some- 
what greater  distinctness  on  several  occasions 
(Gen.  xiii.  7,  xxxiv.  30;  Judg.  i.  4,  5 ;  2  Esd. 
i.  21).  The  notice  in  the  Bcok  of  Judges  lo- 
cates them  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Holy 


Land.  Another  independent  and  equally  re- 
markable fragment  or  the  history  of^the  con- 
quest seems  to  speak  of  them  as  occupying,  with 
tne  Rephaim,  or  giants,  the  "  forest-country  " 
on  the  western  flanks  of  Mount  Carmel  (Josh, 
xvii.  15-18).  The  signification  of  the  name  is 
not  by  any  means  dear.  It  possibly  meant 
rustics,  dwellers  in  open,  unwalled  villages, 
which  are  denoted  by  a  similar  word. 

Persep'olis  is  mentioned  only  in  2  Mace, 
ix.  2.  It  was  the  eu])ital  of  Persia  Proper,  and 
the  occasional  residence  of  the  Persian  court 
from  the  time  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  who  seems 
to  have  been  its  founder,  to  the  invasion  of 
Alexander.  Its  wanton  destruction  by  that 
conqueror  is  well  known.  Persepolis  has  been 
regarded  by  many  as  identical  with  Pasai]^adie, 
the  famous  capital  of  Cyrus.  But  the  positions 
are  carefully  distinguished  by  a  number  of 
ancient  writers ;  and  the  ruins,  which  are  iden- 
tified  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt,  show  that 
the  two  places  were  more  than  forty  miles  apart 
Pasargadsd  was  at  Murgaub,  where  the  toml>  of 
Cyrus  may  still  be  seen  ;  Persepolis  was  forty- 
two  miles  to  the  south  of  this,  near  Istakher, 
on  the  site  now  called  the  Chefd-Minar  or  Forty 
Pillars.  Here,  on  a  platform  hewn  out  of  the 
solid  rock,  the  sides  of  which  face  the  four  car- 
dinal points,  are  the  remains  of  two  great  pal- 
aces, built  respectively  by  Darius  Hystaspis  and 
his  son  Xerxes,  besides  a  number  of  other  edi- 
fices, chiefly  temples.  They  are  of  great  extent 
and  mafiniificenoe,  covering  an  area  of  many 
acres.    A  p. 

Per'seus,  the  eldest  son  of  Philip  V.,  and 
last  king  of  Macedonia.  After  his  father's 
death  (b.c  179),  he  continued  the  preparations 
for  the  renewal  of  the  war  with  Rome,  which 
was  seen  to  be  inevitable.  In  b.c.  168,  he  was 
defeated  by  L.  ^milius  Panlus  at  Pvdna,  and 
shortly  afterwards  surrendered  with  nis  family 
to  his  conquerors.  The  defeat  of  Perseus  put 
an  end  to  the  independence  of  Macedonia,  and 
extended  even  to  Syria  the  terror  of  the  Roman 
name  (1  Mace.  viii.  5).     Ap. 

Persia  was  strictly  the  name  of  a  tract  of 
no  very  lai^  dimensions  on  the  Persian  Gulf, 
which  is  still  known  as  /ors,  or  Farsistan^  a 
comiption  of  the  ancient  appellation.  This 
tract  was  bounded,  on  the  west,  by  Susiana  or 
Elam,  on  the  north  by  Media,  on  the  south  by 
the  Persian  Gulf,  and  on  the  east  by  Carmania, 
the  modem  Kerman.  Above  this  miserable 
region  is  a  tract  very  far  superior  to  it,  con- 
sisting of  rocky  mountains — the  continuation 
of  Zagros ;  among  which  are  found  a  good  many 
fertile  valleys  and  plains,  especially  towards  thiie 
north,  in  the  vicinity  of  Sniraz.  Here  is  an 
important  stream,  the  Bendamir,  which  flowing 
through  the  beautiful  Valley  of  Merdashi,  and 
by  the  ruins  of  Persepolis,  is  then  separated 
into  numerous  channels  for  the  purpose  of  irri- 
gation, and,  after  fertilizing  a  large  tract  of 
country  (the  district  of  Kttrjan)^  ends  its  course 
in  the  salt  lake  of  Baktigan.  Farther  north  an 
arid  country  again  succeeds,  the  outskirts  of 
the  Great  Desert,  which  extends  from  Kerman 
to  Mazenderan,  and  from  Kashan  to  Lake 
Zerrah.  The  chief  towns  were  Pasargadss,  the 
ancient,  and  Persepolis,  the  later  capital.  While 
the  district  of  Fars  is  the  trne  original  Persia, 
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the  name  is  more  commonly  applied,  both  in 
Scripture  and  by  profane  authors,  to  the  entire 
tract  which  came  by  degrees  to  be  included 
within  the  limits  of  the  Persian  Empire.  This 
empire  extended  at  one  time  from  India  on  the 
east  to  Egypt  and  Thrace  upon  the  west,  and 
included,  besides  portions  of  Europe  and  Africa, 
the  whole  of  Western  Asia  between  the  Black 
Sea,  the  Caucasus,  the  Caspian,  and  the  Jaxar- 
tes  upon  the  north,  the  Arabian  Desert,  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  upon 
the  south.  The  only  passage  in  S<Tipture 
where  Persia  designates  the  tract  which  has 
been  called  above  "Persia  Proper"  is  Ez. 
xxxviii.  5.    Elsewhere  the  Empire  is  intended. 

PerslaziB.  The  name  of  the  people  who 
inhabited  the  country  called  above  *' Persia 
Proper,"  and  who  thence  conouered  a  mighty 
empire.  There  is  reason  to  oelieve  that  the 
Persians  were  of  the  same  race  as  the  Medes, 
both  being  branches  of  the  great  Aryan  stock. 
1 .  Character  of  the  nation.  —  The  Persians  were 
a  people  of  lively  and  impressible  minds,  brave 
and  impetuous  m  war,  witty,  passionate,  for 
Orientals  truthful,  not  without  some  spirit  of 
generosity,  and  of  more  intellectual  capacity 
uian  the  generality  of  Asiatics.  In  the  times 
anterior  to  Cyrus,  'they  were  noted  for  the  sim- 
plicity of  their  habits,  which  offered  a  strong 
contrast  to  the  luxuriousness  of  the  Medes ;  but 
from  the  date  of  the  3fedian  overthrow,  this 
simplicity  began  to  decline.  Poly«imy  was 
commonly  practised  among  them.  They  were 
fond  of  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  Tn  war 
they  fought  bravely,  but  without  discipline. 

2.  Religion.  —  The  religion  which  the  Per- 
sians brought  with  them  into  Persia  Proper 
seems  to  have  been  of  a  very  simple  character, 
differing  from  natural  religion  in  little,  except 
that  it  was  deeply  tainted  with  Dualism.  Like 
the  other  Aryans,  the  Persians  worshipped  one 
Supreme  God,  whom  the^  called  Aitra-mazda 
(Oromasdes)  —  a  term  signifying  (as  is  be- 
lieved) "  the  Great  Giver  of  Life.*^  The  royal 
inscriptions  rarely  mentioned  any  other  god. 
Occasionally,  however,  they  indicate  a  slight 
and  modified  Polytheism.  Oromasdes  is  "  the 
chief  of  the  gods,  so  that  there  are  other  gods 
besides  him ;  and  the  highest  of  these  is  evi- 
dently Miihra^  who  is  sometimes  invoked  to 
protect  the  monarch,  and  is,  beyond  a  doubt, 
identical  with  "the  sun."  Entirely  separate 
iipro  these  —  their  active  resister  and  antago- 
nist—  was  Ahriman  (Arimanius)  "the  Death- 
dealing" —  the  powerful,  and  (probably)  self- 
existing  Evil  Spirit,  from  whom  war,  (lisease, 
frost,  hail,  poverty,  sin,  death,  and  all  other 
evils,  had  their  origin.  The  character  of  the 
original  Persian  worship  was  simple.  They 
were  not  destitute  of  temples,  as  Herodotus  as- 
serts; but  they  had  probably  no  altars,  and 
certainly  no  images.  Neither  do  they  appear 
to  have  had  any  priests.  From  the 'first  en- 
trance of  the  Persians,  as  immigrants,  into 
their  new  territory,  they  were  probably  brought 
into  contact  with  a  form  of  religion  very  diffisr- 
ent  from  their  own.  Magianism,  the  religion 
of  the  Scythic  or  Turanian  population  of  West- 
em  Asia,  had  long  been  dominant  over  the 
ereater  portion  of  the  region  lying  between 
Mesopotamia  and  India.    The  essence  of  this 


religion  was  worship  of  the  elements  —  men 
especially,  of  the  stibtlest  of  all,  —  fire.  The 
simplicity  of  the  Aryan  religion  was  speedilj 
corrupted  by  its  contact  with  this  powerfol 
rival.  There  was  a  short  struggle  for  pre-emi- 
nence, after  which  the  rival  systems  came  to 
terms.  3.  Language.  —  The  language  of  the 
ancient  Persians  was  closely  akin  to  the  San- 
scrit, or  ancient  language  of  India.  Modem 
Persian  is  its  degenerate  representative,  lieing. 
as  it  is,  a  motley  idiom,  largely  impregnate 
with  Arabic.  4.  Division  into  tribes,  ^.— 
Herodotus  tells  us  that  the  Persians  were  di- 
vided into  ten  tril>es,  of  which  three  were  no- 
ble,  three  agricultural,  and  four  nomadic. 

5.  Hisioru.  — In  remote  antiqnitv,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  Persians  dwelt  in  tf>e  re^rion  east 
of  the  Caspian,  or  possibly  in  a  tract  still  nearer 
India.  The  first  Fargard  of  the  Vendidad 
seems  to  describe  their  wanderings  in  these 
countries,  and  shows  the  general  line  of  their 
progress  to  have  been  from  east  to  west,  down 
the  course  of  the  Oxns,  and  then,  along  the 
southern  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  to  Rha^ret 
and  Media.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  the 
period  of  these  movements ;  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  they  were  anterior  to  b.c.  880,  at 
which  time  the  Assyrian  kings  seem  for  the 
first  time  to  have  come  in  contact  with  Aiyao 
tribes  east  of  Mount  Zagros.  It  is  uncertain 
whether  they  are  to  be  identified  with  the  liart- 
su  or  Partsu  of  the  Assyrian  roon  umcn  ts.  If  so, 
we  may  say  that  from  the  middle  of  the  9ih  to 
the  middle  of  the  8th  centurv  B.C.  tliey  occu- 
pied South-eastern  Armenia,  lut  by  the'end  of 
the  8th  century  had  removed  into  the  conn  try, 
which  thenceforth  went  by  their  name.  The 
leader  of  this  last  migration  would  seem  to 
hare  been  a  certain  Acbsmenes,  who  was  rec- 
ognized as  king  of  the  newly-occupied  terri- 
tory, and  founded  the  famous  dynasty  of  the 
Achaemcnidae,  about  B.C.  700.  Ver}' little  is 
known  of  the  history  of  Persia  between  this 
date  and  the  revolt  and  accession  of  Cyrus  the 
Great,  near  a  century  and  a  half  later.  Of  the 
circumstances  under  which  this  revolt   took 

Klace,  we  have  no  certain  knowledge.  We  must 
e  content  to  know  that,  after  al)out  seventy  or 
eighty  years  of  subjection,  the  Persians  revo'ltrd 
from  the  Medes,  engaged  in  a  bloody  stm^')i:le 
with  them,  and  finally  succeeded,  not  only  in 
establishing  their  independence,  but  in  chan- 
ging places  with  their  masters,  and  liecoroing 
Uie  ruling  people.  The  probable  date  of  the 
revolt  is  B.C.  558.  Its  success,  by  transferring 
to  Persia  the  dominion  previously  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Medes,  placed  her  at  the  hcafi  of 
an  empire,  the  bounds  of  which  were  the  Halvs 
upon  the  west,  the  Euxine  upon  the  north. 
Babylonia  upon  the  south,  and  upon  the  east 
the  salt  desert  of  Iran. 

As  usual  in  the  East,  this  success  led  on  f» 
others.  Cyrus  defeated  CrcESus,  and  added  the 
Lydian  Empire  to  his  dominions.  This  con- 
quest was  followed  closely  by  the  submisflon 
of  the  Greek  settlements  on  the  Asiatic  coa^t. 
and  by  the  reduction  of  Caria,  Caunns,  and 
Lycia.  The  empire  was  soon  afterwards  ex- 
tended greatly  towards  the  north-east  and  cast. 
Cyrus  rapidly  overran  the  flat  countries  bevond 
the  Caspian;  after  which  he  aeems  to  have 
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piuhed  hU  oonqae^ts  still  farther  to  the  east, 
adding  to  liis  doininionil  tlie  diiitricttf  of  Herat, 
Cabul,  Candalmr,  Seistan,  and  Beloochutan, 
which  wcro  thenceforth  included  in  the  empire. 
In  B.a  5i9  or  538,  Babylon  was  attacked,  and 
after  a  stout  defence  tell  before  his  irresistible 
blinds.  This  victory  first  brought  the  Persians 
into  contact  with  the  Jews.  The  conquerors 
found  in  Babylon  an  oppressed  race  —  like 
thsmjelvcs,  abhorrcrs  of  idols  —  and  professors 
of  a  religion  in  which,  to  a  great  extent,  they 
could  sympathize.  This  race  Cyrus  determined 
to  restore  to  their  own  country  ;  which  he  did 
bv  the  remarkable  edict  recorded  in  the  first 
chapter  of  Ezra  (Bzr.  i.  2-4). 

U3  was  slain  in  an  expedition  against  the 
M.usa:^UB  or  tlie  Derbices,  after  a  reign  of 
CwjnLy-nine  years.  Under  his  son  and  succes- 
sor,  Cambyscs  III.,  the  conquest  of  Egypt  took 
place  (B.C.  525).  This  prince  appears  to  be  the 
Ahasusrus  of  Ezra  (iv.  6).  In  the  absence 
4>f  Cambyses  with  the  army,  a  conspiracy  was 
formad  against  him  at  court,  and  a  ftuigian 
priest,  Gomates  ( GaanuUa)  bv  name,  professing 
to  be  Smjrdis  (Bardiya),  the  son  of  Cvrus, 
whom  his  brother,  Cambyses,  had  put  to  death 
aocrotly,  obtained  quiet  possession  of  the  throne. 
Cambyses,  despairin<^  of  the  recovery  of  his 
crown,  ended  his  life  ov  suicide.  His  reign  had 
lasted  seven  years  and  five  montlis.  Gomates 
4he  M a;^ian  found  liimself  thus,  without  a  strug- 

fle,  master  of  Persia  (b.c.  522).  His  situation, 
owever,  was  one  of  great  danger  and  difficulty. 
Thsre  is  reison  to  believe  that  he  owed  his  ele- 
vation to  his  fellow-religionists,  whose  object 
in  placing  him  upon  the  throne  was  to  secure 
the  triumph  of  Mogianism  over  the  Dualism  of 
th J  Persians.  He  reversed  the  policy  of  Cyrus 
with  respect  to  the  Jews,  and  tbroade  by  an  edict 
the  further  building  of  the  Temple  ( Ezr.  iv.  1 7- 
22).  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  headed  a 
revolt  against  him,  wluch  in  a  short  time  was 
crowned  with  complete  success.  The  reign  of 
Gomates  lasted  seven  months.  The  first  efforts 
of  Darius  were  directed  to  the  re-establishment 
•of  the  Oromasdian  religion  in  all  its  purity. 
Appealed  to,  in  his  second  year,  b;^  the  Jews, 
who  wished  to  resume  the  construction  of  their 
Temple,  be  not  only  allowed  them,  confirming 
the  uecree  of  Cyrus,  but  assisted  the  work  by 
erants  from  his  own  revenues,  whereby  the 
.Jews  were  able  to  complete  the  Temple  as  early 
JA  his  sixtli  year  (Ezr.  vi.  1-15). 

During  the  first  part  of  the  reign  of  Darius, 
the  tranquillity  of  the  empire  was  disturbed  by 
numerous  revolts.  His  courage  and  activity, 
however,  seconded  by  the  valor  of  his  Persian 
troops  and  the  fidelity  of  some  satraps,  carried 
him  successfully  through  these  and  other  simi- 
lar difficulties ;  and  the  result  was,  that,  after 
five  or  six  years  of  struggle,  he  became  as  firm- 
ly seated  on  his  throne  as  an^  previous  mon- 
arch. His  talents  as  an  administrator  were, 
apon  this,  brought  into  play.  On  the  whole,  he 
must  be  pronounced,  next  to  Cyrus,  the  great- 
est of  the  Persian  monarchs.  The  latter  part 
•of  his  reign  was,  however,  clouded  by  reverses. 
The  disaster  of  Mardonius  at  Mount  Athos  was 
/ollowod  shortly  by  the  defeat  of  Dads  at  Mara- 
thon ;  and  before  any  attempt  could  be  made  to 
jivenge  that  blow,  Egypt  rose  in  revolt  (b.c. 


486),  massacred  its  Persian  garrison,  and  de- 
clared itself  independent.  In  the  palace,  at  the 
same  time,  there  was  dissension ;  and  when, 
after  a  reign  of  thirty-six  years,  the  fourth  Per- 
sian monarch  died  (b.c. 485),  leaving  his  throne 
to  a  young  prince  of  strong  and  ungovemed 
passions,  it  was  evident  that  the  empire  had 
reached  its  highest  point  of  greatness,  and  was 
already  verging  towards  its  decline.  The  first 
act  of  Xerxes  was  to  reduce  Egypt  to  subjec- 
tion (B.C.  484),  after  which  he  began  at  once 
to  make  preparations  for  his  invasion  of  Greece. 
It  is  prooable  that  he  was  the  Ahasuerus  of 
Esther.  It  is  unnecessary  to  give  an  account 
of  the  well-known  expedition  against  Greece, 
which  ended  so  disastrously  for  the  invaders. 
During  the  rest  of  the  reign  of  Xerxes,  and 
during  part  of  that  of  his  son  and  successor, 
Artaxerxes,  Persia  continued  at  war  with  the 
Greeks,  who  destroyed  her  fleets,  plundered  her 
coasts,  and  stirred  up  revolt  in  her  provinces ; 
but  at  last.  In  B.C.  449,  a  peace  was  concluded 
between  the  two  powers,  who  then  continued 
on  terms  of  amity  for  half  a  century. 

A  conspiracy  in  the  seraglio  having  carried 
ofTXerxes  (b.c.  465),  Artaxerxes  his  son,  called 
by  the  Greeks  ^Aaxpoxetp,  or  "  Long-Handed," 
succeeded  him,  after  an  interval  of  seven 
months,  during  which  the  conspirator  Arta- 
banus  occupied  the  throne.  This  Artaxerxes, 
who  reignea  forty  years,  is  beyond  a  doubt  the 
king  of  that  name  who  stood  in  such  a  friendly 
relation  towards  Ezra  (Ezr.  vii.  11-28)  and 
Nehemmh  (Neh.  ii.  1-9,  &c).  He  is  the  last 
of  the  Persian  kings  who  had  any  special  con- 
nection with  the  Jews,  and  the  last  but  one 
mentioned  in  Scripture.  His  successors  were 
Xerxes  IL,  Sogdianus,  Darius  Nothus,  Arti^ 
xerxes  Mnemon,  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  and  Darina 
Codomannus,  who  is  probably  the  "  Darius  the 
Persian  "  of  Nehemiaii  (xii.  22).  These  mon- 
archs reigned  from  b.g.  424  to  B.C.  330.  The 
collapse  of  the  empire  under  the  attack  of 
Alexander  is  well  known,  and  requires  no  de- 
scription here.  On  the  division  ot  Alexander's 
dominions  among  his  generals,  Persia  fell  to 
the  SeleucidsB,  under  whom  it  continued  till 
after  the  death  of  Antiochus  Epiplianes,  when 
the  conquering  Parthians  advanced  their  fron- 
tier to  the  Euphrates,  and  the  Persians  became 
included  among  their  subject-tribes  (b.g.  164). 
Still  their  nationality  was  not  obliterated.  Iii 
A.D.  226,  the  Persians  shook  off  the  yoke  of 
their  oppressors,  and  once  more  became  a 
nation. 

Persis.  A  Christian  woman  at  Rome 
(Rom.  xvi.  12)  whom  St.  Paul  salutes. 

Peor'uda.  The  same  as  Pbrioa  (Ezr.  ii. 
55). 

Pestilenoe.    [Plaque.] 

Peter.  His  original  name  was  Simon,  i.«. 
"  hearer."  He  was  the  son  of  a  man  named 
Jonas  (Matt  xvi.  17 ;  John  i.  43,  xxl  16),  and 
was  brought  up  in  his  father's  occupation,— a 
fisherman  oa  the  Sea  of  Tiberias.  He  and  his 
brother  Andrew  were  partners  of  John  and 
James,  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  who  had  hired  ser- 
vants; and  from  various  indications  in  the 
sacred  narrative,  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  their  social  position  brought  them  into 
contact  with  men  of  education.    The  apostle 
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did  not  live,  as  a  mere  laboring  man,  in  a  hut 
by  the  seaside,  but  first  at  Bethsaida,  and  after- 
wards in  a  house  at  Capernaum,  belonging  to 
himself  or  his  mother-in-law,  which  must  have 
been  rather  a  large  one,  since  he  received  in  it 
DOt  only  our  Lora  and  his  fellow-disciples,  but 
multitudes  who  were  attracted  by  the  miracles 
and  preaching  of  Jesus.  It  is  not  probable  that 
he  and  his  brother  were  wholly  uneducated. 
The  statement  in  Acts  iv.  13,  that  "  the  coun- 
cil perceived  they  {i.e.  Peter  and  John)  were 
unlearned  and  ignorant  men,"  is  not  incompa- 
tible with  this  assumption.  The  translation  of 
the  passage  in  the  A.  V.  is  rather  exaggerated, 
the  word  rendered  "  unlearned "  being  nearly 
equivalent  to  "  laymen,"  i.e.  men  of  ordinary 
education,  as  contrasted  with  those  who  were 
specially  trained  in  the  schools  of  the  rabbis. 
The  language  of  the  apostles  was  of  course  the 
form  of  Aramaic  spoken  in  Northern  Palestine, 
a  sort  of  patoM,  partly  Hebrew,  but  more  near- 
ly allied  to  the  Syriac.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
our  apostle  was  acquainted  with  Greek  in  early 
life.  Within  a  few  years  after  his  call,  he  seems 
to  have  conversed  fluently  in  Greek  with  Cor- 
nelius. The  style  of  bom  of  Peter's  Epistles 
indicates  a  considerable  knowledge  of  Greek  — 
it  is  pure  and  accurate,  and  in  grammatical 
structure  equal  to  that  of  Paul.  That  may,  how- 
ever, be  accounted  for  bv  the  fact,  for  which 
there  is  very  ancient  authority,  that  Peter  em- 
ployed an  interpreter  in  the  composition  of  his 
Epistles,  if  not  m  his  ordinary  intercourse  with 
foreigners.  It  is  on  the  whole  probable  that  he 
had  some  rudimental  knowledge  of  Greek  in 
early  life,  which  may  have  been  afterwards  ex- 
tended when  the  need  was  felt. 

That  he  was  an  aiiectionate  husband,  married 
in  early  life  to  a  wife  who  accompanied  him  in 
his  apostolic  journeys,  are  facts  inferred  from 
Scripture,  while  very  ancient  traditions,  record- 
ed bv  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  by  other  early 
but  less  trustworthy  writers,  inform  us  that  her 
name  was  Perpetua ;  that  she  bore  a  daughter, 
or  perhaps  other  children,  and  suffered  martyr- 
dom. It  is  uncertain  at  what  age  he  was  called 
by  our  Lord.  The  general  impression  of  the 
Fadiers  is  that  he  was  an  old  man  at  the  date 
of  his  death,  a.d.  64 ;  but  this  need  not  imphr 
that  he  was  mach  older  than  our  Lord.  He 
was  probably  between  thirty  and  forty  years  of 
age  at  the  date  of  his  call.  That  call  was  pre- 
ceded by  a  special  preparation.  He  and  his 
brother  Andrew,  together  with  their  partners 
James  and  John,  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  were  dis- 
ciples of  John  the  Baptist  (John  i.  35).  They 
were  in  attendance  upon  him  when  they  were 
first  called  to  the  service  of  Christ.  From  the 
circumstances  of  that  call,  which  are  recorded 
with  graphic  minuteness  by  John,  we  learn 
some  important  facts  touching  their  state  of 
mind  and  the  personal  character  of  our  apos- 
tle. This  first  call  led  to  no  immediate  change 
in  Peter's  external  position.  He  and  his  fellow- 
disciples  looked  henceforth  upon  our  Lord  as 
their  teacher,  but  were  not  commanded  to  fol- 
low him  as  regular  disciples.  They  returned  to 
Capernaum,  where  they  pursued  their  usual 
business,  waiting  for  a  further  intimation  of 
His  will. 

The  second  call  is  recorded  by  the  other 


three  evangeliflts ;  the  narrative  of  Luke  hauf; 
apparently  supplementary  to  the  brief,  and,  so 
to  speak,  official  accounts  given  by  Matthew 
and  Mark.  It  took  place  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
near  Capernaum,  where  the  four  diadples, 
Peter  ana  Andrew,  James  and  John,  were  fish- 
ing. Peter  and  Andrew  were  first  called.  Our 
Lord  then  entered  Simon  Peter's  boat,  and  ad- 
dressed the  multitude  on  the  shore.  Immedi- 
ately after  that  call  our  Lord  went  to  the  bouse 
of  Peter,  where  He  wrought  the  miracle  of 
healing  on  Peter's  wife's  mother,  which  pro- 
duced a  deep  impression  upon  the  people. 
Some  time  was  passed  afterwards  in  attendance 
upon  our  Lord's  public  ministrations  in  Galilee, 
Dccapolis,  Perea,  and  Judaea.  The  special 
designation  of  Peter  and  his  eleven  fellow-dis- 
ciples took  place  some  time  aiterwmrda,  when 
they  were  set  apart  as  onr  Lord's  immediate 
attendants  (see  Matt.  x.  2-4;  Marie  iii.  IS- 
IS, the  most  detailed  account;  Luke  vi.  13). 
They  appear  then  first  to  have  received  for- 
mally uie  name  of  apostles ;  and,  from  that 
time  Simon  bore  publicly,  and,  as  it  would 
seem,  all  but  exclusively,  tlie  name  Peter,  which 
had  hitherto  been  used  rather  as  a  character- 
istic appellation  than  as  a  proper  name.  From 
this  time  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Peter  held 
the  first  place  among  the  apostles,  to  whatever 
cause  his  precedence  is  to  be  attributed.  The 
precedence  did  not  depend  upon  priority  of  call, 
or  it  would  have  devolved  upon  his  broths 
Andrew,  or  that  other  disciple  who  first  fol- 
lowed Jesus.  It  seems  scarcely  probable  that 
it  depended  upon  seniority.  The  special  desig- 
nation by  Christ  alone  accounts  in  a  sadsftc- 
tory  way  for  the  facts,  that  he  is  named  first  in 
every  list  of  the  apostles,  is  generally  «ddra»ed 
by  our  Lord  as  their  representative,  and  on  the 
roost  solemn  occasions  speaks  in  their  name. 
Primua  inter  pares,  Peter  held  no  distinct  office, 
and  certainly  never  claimed  any  powers  which 
did  not  equally  belong  to  all  his  fellow-aposUes. 
This  great  triumph  of  Peter,  however,  brought 
other  points  of  his  character  into  strong  relief. 
The  distinction  which  he  then  received,  and  it 
may  be  his  consciousness  of  ability,  eneigy, 
zeal,  and  absolute  devotion  to  Christ's  penon, 
seem  to  have  developed  a  natural  tendency  to 
rashness  and  forwardness  bordering  upon  pre- 
sumption. On  this  occasion,  the  exnilution  of 
such  feelings  brought  upon  him  the  strongest 
reproof  ever  addressed  to  a  disciple  by  onr 
Lord.  It  is  remarkable  that  on  other  occasions, 
when  Peter  signalized  his  faith  and  derotion, 
he  displayed  at  the  time,  or  immediately  after- 
wards, a  more  than  usual  defidenqr  in  spiritual 
discernment  and  consistency.  Towards  the 
close  of  our  Lord's  ministry,  Peter's  charactei^ 
istics  become  especially  prominent.  Toeether 
with  his  brother,  and  the  two  sons  of  Zebedee, 
he  listened  to  the  last  awful  predictiona  and 
warnings  delivered  to  the  disciples,  in  reference 
to  the  second  advent  (Matt  xxiv.  3;  Mark 
xiii.  3,  who  alone  mentions  these  names ;  Luke 
xxi.  7).  At  the  last  supper,  Peter  seems  to 
have  been  particularly  earnest  in  Uie  request 
that  the  traitor  might  be  pointed  out  After 
the  supper,  his  words  drew  out  the  meaning  of 
the  significant,  almost  sacramental  act  of  onr 
Lord  m  washing  His  dlsciplee'  fbet    Then  too 
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it  was  that  he  made  those  re)eated  protestap 
tions  of  unalterable  fidelity,  so  soon  to  be 
fiUsifled  bj  his  miserable  fall. 

On  the  morning  of  the  rcsunection,  we  have 
proof  that  Peter,  thonsh  humbled,  was  not 
crushed,  by  his  fall.  He  and  John  were  the 
first  to  Tisit  the  sepulchre ;  he  was  the  first  who 
entered  it  We  are  told  b^  Luke  and  by  Paul 
that  Christ  appeared  to  him  first  among  the 
apostles.  It  IS  observable,  however,  that  on 
that  occasion  he  is  called  bv  his  original  name, 
Simon,  not  Peter :  the  his^ner  desiccation  was 
not  restored  until  he  had  been  puolicly  re-in- 
stituted, so  to  speak,  by  his  Master.  That  re- 
institution  took  place  at  the  Sea  of  Gralilee 
(John  xxi.),  an  event  of  the  very  highest  im- 
port Slower  than  John  to  recognize  their 
Lord,  Peter  was  the  first  to  reach  Him :  he 
brought  the  net  to  land.  The  thrice-repeated 
question  of  Christ,  referrinpr  doubtless  to  the 
tnree  protestations  and  denials,  was  thrice  met 
by  answers  full  of  love  and  faith.  He  then 
received  the  formal  commission  to  feed  Christ's 
sheep,  rather  as  one  who  had  forfeited  his 
place,  and  could  not  resume  it  without  such  an 
authorization.  Then  followed  the  prediction 
of  his  martyrdom,  in  which  he  was  to  find  the 
fulfilment  of  his  request  to  be  permitted  to 
follow  the  Lord.  With  this  event  closes  the 
first  part  of  Peter's  history.  Henceforth,  he 
and  nis  colleagues  were  to  establish  and  govern 
the  Church  founded  by  their  Lord,  without  the 
support  of  His  presence.  The  first  part  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  occupied  by  the  record 
of  transactions,  in  nearly  aU  of  which  Peter 
stands  forth  as  the  recognized  leader  of  the 
apostles ;  it  being,  however,  equally  clear  that 
he  neither  exercises  nor  claims  any  authority 
apart  from  them,  much  less  over  them.  Peter 
is  the  roost  prominent  person  in  the  gpreatest 
event  after  tne  resunxxtion,  when  on  the  dav 
of  Pentecost  the  Chuivh  was  first  invested  with 
the  plenitude  of  gifbi  and  powers.  The  first 
miracle  after  Pentecost  was  wrou&^ht  by  him 
(Acts  iii.).  This  first  miracle  of  healing  was 
soon  followed  by  the  first  miracle  of  judgment. 
Peter  was  the  minister  in  that  transaction.  He 
is  not  specially  named  in  connection  with  the 
appointment  of  deacons,  an  important  step  in 
the  organization  of  the  Church ;  but  when  the 
gospel  was  first  preached  beyond  the  precincts 
of  Judiea,  he  and  John  were  at  once  sent  by  the 

aK)stles  to  confirm  the  converts  at  Samaria, 
enceforth  he  remains  prominent,  but  not  ex- 
clusively prominent,  among  the  propagators  of 
the  gospel.  At  Samaria  he  was  confronted 
with  Simon  Magus,  the  first  teacher  of  heresy. 
About  three  years  later  (compare  Acts  ix.  26 
and  Gal.  i.  17, 18),  we  have  two  accounts  of  the 
first  meeting  of  Peter  and  Paul.  This  inter- 
Tiew  was  followed  by  other  events  marking 
Peter's  position  —  a  general  apostolical  tour  of 
Tisitation  to  the  churches  hitherto  established 
(Acts  ix.  32),  in  the  course  of  which  two  great 
miracles  were  wrought  on  iEneas  and  Tabitha, 
and  in  connection  with  which  the  most  signal 
transaction  after  the  day  of  Pentecost  is  re- 
corded, —  the  baptism  of  Cornelius.  That  was 
the  crown  and  consummation  of  Peter's  min- 
is^. 
The  establishment  of  a  church  in  great  part 


of  Gentile  origin  at  Antioch,  and  the  mission 
of  Barnabas,  between  whose  family  and  Peter 
there  were  the  bonds  of  near  intimacy,  set  the 
seal  upon  the  work  thus  inaugurated  by  Peter. 
This  transaction  was  soon  followed  hj  the  im- 

Srisonment  of  our  apostle.  His  miraculous 
eliverance  marks  the  close  of  this  second  sreat 
period  of  his  ministry.  The  special  work  as- 
signed to  him  was  completed.  From  that  time, 
we  have  no  continuous  histoir  of  him.  It  is 
quite  clear  that  he  retained  nis  rank  as  the 
chief  apostle;  equally  so,  that  he  neither  ex- 
ercised nor  claimed  any  right  to  control  their 
proceeding.  He  left  Jerusalem,  but  it  is  not 
said  where  he  went  Certainly  not  to  Rome, 
where  there  are  no  traces  of  his  presence  before 
the  last  years  of  his  life :  he  probably  remained 
in  Judssa.  Six  years  later  we  find  him  once 
more  at  Jerusalem,  when  the  apostles  and 
elders  came  together  to  consider  the  question 
whether  converts  should  be  circumcisedf.  Peter 
took  the  lead  in  that  Oiscussion,  and  urged  with 
remarkable  cogency  the  principles  settled  in  the 
case  of  Cornelius.  His  ai^uments,  adopted 
and  enforced  by  James,  decided  that  question 
at  once  and  foiever.  It  is  a  disputed  point 
whether  the  mebting  between  Paul  and  Peter, 
of  which  we  have  an  account  in  Gralatians  ii. 
1-10,  took  place  at  this  time.  The  great  ma- 
iority  of  critics  believe  that  it  did ;  and  this 
hypothesis,  though  not  without  difficulties, 
seems  more  probiwle  than  any  other  which  has 
been  suggested.  The  only  point  of  real  im- 
portance was  certainly  determined  before  the 
apostles  separated,  the  work  of  converting  the 
Gentiles  being  henceforth  specially  intrusted  to 
Paul  and  Barnabas,  while  tne  charge  of  preach- 
ing to  the  circumcision  was  assigned  to  the 
elder  apostles,  and  more  particularly  to  Peter 
(Gral.  ii.  7-9).  This  arrangement  cannot,  how- 
ever, have  been  an  exclusive  one.  Paul  always 
addressed  himself  first  to  the  Jews  in  every 
city :  Peter  and  his  old  colleagues  undoubtedly 
admitted  and  sought  to  make  converts  among 
the  Gentiles.  It  may  have  been  in  full  force 
only  when  the  old  and  new  aposdes  resided  in 
the  same  city.  Such  at  least  was  the  case  at 
Antioch,  where  Peter  went  soon  afterwards. 
There  the  painful  collision  took  place  between 
the  two  apostles;  the  most  remarkable,  and, 
in  its  beajrings  upon  controversies  at  critical 
periods,  one  of  the  most  important  events  in 
the  history  of  the  Church. 

From  this  time  until  the  date  of  his  Epistles, 
we  have  no  distinct  notices  in  Scripture  of 
Peter's  abode  or  work.  Peter  was  probably 
employed  for  the  most  part  in  building  up  and 
completing  the  organization  of  Qhristian  com- 
munities m  Palestine  and  the  adjoining  dis- 
tricts. There  is,  however,  strong  reason  to 
believe  that  he  visited  Corinth  at  an  early 
period.  The  name  of  Peter  as  founder,  or 
joint  founder,  is  not  associated  with  any  local 
church  save  those  of  Corinth,  Antioch,  or 
Rome,  by  early  ecclesiastical  tradition.  That 
of  Alexandria  may  have  been  established  by 
Mark  after  Peter's  death.  That  Peter  prenche<l 
the  gospel  in  the  countries  of  Asia,  mentioned 
in  his  First  Epistle,  appears  from  Origen's  own 
words  to  be  a  mere  conjecture.  From  that 
epistle,  however,  it  is  to   be   inferred  that. 
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towards  the  end  of  his  life,  Peter  either  Tinted, 
or  resided  for  some  time  at  Babylon,  which  at 
that  time,  and  for  some  hundreds  of  vears 
afcerwanU,  waa  a  chief  seat  of  Jewish  cultore. 
More  important  in  its  bearinsrs  upon  later  con- 
troversies is  the  question  of  Peter's  connection 
with  Rome.  It  may  be  considered  as  a  settled 
point  that  he  did  not  visit  Rome  before  the  last 
year  of  his  life.  The  evidence  for  his  martyr- 
dom there  is  complete,  while  there  is  a  total 
absence  of  any  contrary  statement  in  the  writ- 
ings of  the  early  Fathers.  Clement  of  Rome, 
writing  before  the  end  of  the  first  century, 
speaka  of  it,  but  does  not  mention  the  picKx, 
tnat  being  of  course  well  known  to  his  readers. 
Ignatius,  in  the  undoubtedly  eennine  Epistle 
to  the  Romans  (ch.  iv.),  spews  of  Peter  in 
terms  which  imply  a  special  connection  with 
their  church.  In  the  second  century,  Diony- 
sius  of  Corinth,  in  the  Epistle  to  Soter,  bishop 
of  Rome  (ap.  Euseb.  H.  E.  ii.  25),  states,  as  a 
ftct  universally  known,  and  accounting  for  the 
intimate  relations  between  Corinth  and  Rome, 
that  Peter  and  Paul  both  taught  in  Italy,  and 
Buflered  martyrdom  about  the  same  time.  In 
short,  the  churches  most  nearly  connected  with 
Rome,  and  those  least  afibcted  bv  its  influence, 
which  was  at  yet  but  inconsiderable  in  the 
East,  concur  in  the  statement  that  Peter  was  a 
joint  founder  of  that  church,  and  snfibred  death 
m  that  city. 

The  time  and  manner  of  the  apostle's  mar- 
tyrdom are  less  certain.  The  eariy  writers 
imply,  or  distinctly  state,  that  he  suffered  at  or 
about  the  same  time  with  Paul,  and  in  the 
Neronian  persecution.  AH  agree  that  he  was 
tmcified.  Origen  says  that  at  his  own  request 
he  was  crucified  with  his  head  downwards. 
Thus  closes  the  apostle's  life.  Some  additional 
fiicts,  not  perhaps  unimportant,  may  be  accepted 
liti  early  testimony.  His  wife  accompanied  nim 
in  his  wanderings.  She  is  believea  to  have 
fullered  martyrdom,  and  to  have  been  supported 
in  the  hoar  of  trial  by  her  husband's  exhorta- 
tion. The  apostle  is  said  to  have  employed 
interpreters.  Of  far  more  importance  is  the 
statement,  that  Mark  wrote  his  Gospel  under 
the  teaching  of  Peter,  or  that  he  embodied  in 
that  Gospel  the  substance  of  our  apostle's  oral 
instructions.  The  fact  is  doubly  important  in 
its  bearings  upon  the  Gospel,  and  upon  the 
character  of  our  apostle.  The  only  written 
documents  which  Peter  has  left  are  the  First 
Epistle,  about  which  no  doubt  has  ever  been 
entertained  in  the  Church;  and  the  Second, 
which  has  both  in  early  times,  and  in  our  own, 
been  a  subject  of  earnest  controversy. 

First  Epistle.  —  The  external  evidence  of 
authenticity  is  of  the  strongest  kind.  Referred 
to  in  the  Second  Epistle  (iii.  I);  known  to 
Polycarp,  and  frequently  alluded  to  in  his  Epis- 
tle to  the  Philippians ;  recognized  by  Papias 
(ap.  Euseb.  H.  E,  iii.  39) ;  repeatedly  qnoted 
by  Irenaeus,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Tertullian, 
and  Origen ;  it  was  accepted  without  hesitation 
by  the  universal  Churcii.  The  internal  evi- 
denca  is  equally  strong.  It  was  addressed  to 
the  churches  of  Asia  Minor,  which  had  for  the 
most  part  been  founded  by  Paul  and  his  com- 
panions. Supposing  it  to  have  been  written  at 
Babylon,  it  is  a  probable  conjecture  that  Sil- 


ranns,  bj  whom  it  was  tranamitied  to  tfaoaa 
churches,  had  joined  Peter  after  a  toor  of  visi- 
tation, either  in  puisuanoe  of  instnictioiia  frna 
Paul,  then  a  prisoner  at  Rome,  or  in  tbe  capa- 
city of  a  minister  of  high  authority  in  the 
Church,  and  that  his  account  of  the  condition 
of  the  Christians  in  those  districts  determined 
the  apostle  to  write  the  Epistle.  The  assump- 
tion that  Silvanus  was  emploved  in  the  com- 
position of  the  Epistle  is  not  borne  out  by  the 
expression,  "  by  Silvanus  I  have  written  unto 
you,"  such  words  according  to  ancient  usage 
applying  rather  to  the  bearer  than  to  the  writer 
or  amanuensis.  Still  it  is  highly  probable  that 
Silvanus  would  be  consulted  by  Peter  throngfa- 
out,  and  that  they  would  tt^ther  read  the 
Epistles  of  Paul,  especiaUv  those  addressed  to 
the  churches  in  those  districts.  We  have  thus 
a  not  unsatisfiKtory  solution  of  the  difficulty 
arising  from  correspondences  both  of  style  and 
modes  of  thought  in  the  writings  of  two  apostles 
who  diflered  so  widely  in  g&  and  acquire- 
ments. 

The  oljects  of  the  Epistle,  as  deduced  from 
its  contents,  coincide  with  these  assumptions. 
They  were:  —  1.  To  comfort  and  strencthcn 
the  Christians  in  a  season  of  severe  trial.    2. 
To  enforce  the  practical  and  spiritual  daties 
involved  in  their  calling.    3.  To  wan  them 
against  spedal  temptations  attached  to  tbdr 
position.    4.  To  remove  all  doubt  as  to  the 
soundness  and  completeness  of  the  reUjiioaf 
system  which  they  had  already  received.    Socli 
an  attestation  was  especially  needed  by  the 
Hebrew  Christians,  who  were  wont  to  appeal 
from  Paul's  authority  to  that  of  the  elder  apos- 
tles, and  above  all  to  that  of  Peter.    The  list, 
which  is  perhaps  the  very  principal  object,  is 
kept  in  view  throughout  the  Epistle,  and  is 
distinctly  stated,  ch.  v.  ver.  12.    The  harmony 
of  such  teaching  vrith  that  of  Paul  is  sufficiendV 
obvious,  nor  is  Uie  general  arrangement  or  mo« 
of  discussing  the  topics   unlike  that  of  tbe 
Apostle  of  uie  Gentdes;  still  the  indicatioiit 
of  originality  and  independence  of  thought  are 
at  least  equally  conspicuous,  and  the  Episde  is 
full  of  what  the  Gospel  narrative  and  the  dis- 
courses in  the  Acts  prove  to  have  been  charK- 
teristic  peculiarities  of  Peter.    He  dwells  more 
frequently  than  Paul  upon  the  future  manifn- 
tation  of  Christ,  upon  which  he  bases  neariy  aH 
his  exhortations  to  patience,  self-control,  and 
the  discbarge  of  all  Christian  duties.    The 
apostle's  mind  is  lull  of  one  thought, — the 
realization  of  Messianic  hopes.    In  this  he  is 
the  true  representative  of  Israel,  moved  by  those 
feelings  wnich  were  best  calculated  to  enable 
him  to  do  his  work  as  the  apostle  of  the  dr- 
cmncision.    But  while  Peter  thus  shows  him- 
self a  genuine  Israelite,  his  teaching  is  directly 
opposed  to  Jndaizing  tendencies.     He  belong 
to  the  school,  or,  to  speak  more  oorrecdv,  is 
the  leader  of  the  school,  which  at  once  vindi- 
cates the  unity  of  the  Law  and  Gospel,  and 
puts  the  superiority  of  the  latter  on  its  true 
oasis,  —  that  of  spiritual  development    The 
apostle  of  the  circumcision  says  not  a  word  m 
this  Epistle  of  the  perpetual  obligation,  tbe 
dignitv,  or  even  the  barings,  of  the  Mosaic  Law. 
He  is  'full  of  the  Old  Testament;  his  style  and 
thoughts  are  charged  with  its  imageiy;  bat ht 
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contemplates  and  applies  its  teaching  in  the 
li^bt  of  the  gospel;  he  regard:!  the  privileges 
and  glory  of  the  ancient  people  of  God  entirely 
in  their  spiritual  development  in  the  Church 
of  Christ. 

Sbcoxd  Epibtlb.  —The  Second  Epistle  of 
Peter  presents  questions  of  far  greater  difficulty 
than  tne  formar.  We  have  few  references,  and 
nonQ  of  a  very  positive  character,  in  the  writings 
of  th  J  early  Fathers ;  the  style  differs  materially 
from  that  of  the  first  Epistle,  and  the  resem- 
blance, amounting  to  a  studied  imitation,  be- 
tween this  Epistle  and  that  of  Jude,  seems 
scarcely  reconcilable  with  the  position  of  Peter. 
Doubts  as  to  its  fennineness  were  entertained 
by  thj  greatest  critics  of  the  early  Church ;  in 
thd  timj  of  Eusebius  it  was  reckoned  among 
th3  disputed  books,  and  was  not  formally  ad- 
mtttdd  into  the  Canon  until  the  year  393,  at 
thj  Council  of  Hippo.  The  contents  of  the 
Epistle  seem  quite  in  acordance  with  its  assert^ 
origin.  Wo  may  now  state  briefly  the  answers 
to  th3  objections  above  stated: — 1.  With  re- 
gard to  its  recognition  by  the  early  Church,  we 
obsjrve  that  it  was  not  likely  to  be  quoted 
frequently;  it  was  addressed  to  a  portion  of 
the  Church  not  at  that  time  much  in  inter- 
course  with  the  rest  of  Christendom :  the  docu- 
ments of  the  primitive  Church  are  far  too  scanty 
to  give  wjight  to  the  argumont  from  omission. 
Althou^^h  It  c;mnot  be  proved  to  have  been 
referred  to  by  any  author  earlier  than  Origen, 
yet  passajras  from  Clement  of  Rome,  Hermis, 
Justin  Martyr,  Theophilus  of  Antioch,  and 
Ircmeus,  su2.^t  an  acquaintance  with  this 
Epiitlo.  It  IS  also  distinctly  stated  by  Eusebius 
a:U  by  Photius  that  Clement  of  Alexandria 
wrote  a  co.u.n^ntary  on  all  the  disputed  Epis- 
tles, in  which  this  was  certainly  included.  I)id- 
jmus  refjrs  to  it  very  frequently  in  his  groat 
work  on  the  Trinity.  It  w.u  certainly  included 
In  the  collection  of  Catholic  Epistles  known  to 
Eusebius  and  Origen.  The  historical  evidence 
is  certainly  inconclusive,  but  not  such  as  to 
requira  or  to  warrant  the  rejection  of  the 
Epistle.  The  silence  of  the  Fathers  is  ac- 
countdtl  for  mare  easily  than  its  admission  into 
ths  Cinon  aitiv  tlio  question  as  to  its  genuine- 
noss  Itod  biiMi  raised. 

2.  The  diJTjrunee  of  style  may  be  admitted. 
The  only  c^uestion  Is,  whether  it  is  greater  than 
can  be  satisCwtorily  accounted  fur,  supposing 
th.it  the  apostle  employed  a  diffUnsnt  person 
a»  bis  am  inu;;ii3is.  if  we  admit  that  some  time 
inUsrveii^d  between  the  composition  of  the  two 
works,  that  in  writing  the  hrst  the  apostle  was 
ai.l«xl  by  Silvan  us,  and  in  the  second  by  another, 
perhaps  by  M  irk,  that  the  circumstances  of  the 
churcnjs  addressed  by  him  were  considerably 
chjng3.1,  and  that  the  second  was  written  in 
greater  haste,  not  to  speak  of  a  possible  decay 
of  faculties,  the  diffjrences  may  o3  re^rded  as 
insu.fi jiont  to  justify  more  tluin  hesitation  in 
admittiu;^  its  genuineness.  The  resemblance 
to  the  Epistle  of  Judo  may  be  admitted  without 
affjoting  our  judgment  unfavorably.  3.  The 
doubts  as  to  Its  genuineness  appear  to  have 
originated  with  the  critics  of  Alexandria,  where, 
however,  the  Epistle  itself  was  formally  recog- 
nlised  at  a  very  early  period.  The  opinions  of 
modem  commentators   may  be   summed   up 
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under  three  heads.  Many  reject  the  Epistle 
altogether  as  spurious.  A  few  consider  that 
the  first  and  last  cliapters  were  written  by  Peter 
or  under  his  dictation,  but  tliat  the  second 
chapter  was  interpolated.  But  a  majority  of 
names  may  be  quoted  in  support  of  the  genu- 
ineness and  authenticity  of  this  Epistle. 

Some  apocryphal  writings  of  very  early  date 
obtained  currency  in  the  Church  as  containing 
the  substance  of  the  apostle's  teaching.  The 
Preaching  or  Doctrine  of  Peter,  prol>ably  iden- 
tical with  a  work  called  the  Preaching  of  Paul, 
or  of  Paul  and  Peter,  quoted  by  I^tantius, 
may  have  contained  some  traces  of  the  apostle's 
teaching.  Another  work,  called  the  Revelation 
of  Peter,  was  held  in  much  esteem  for  centuries. 

[Cephas  occurs  in  the  following  passages : 
John  i.  42;  1  Cor.  i.  12;  iii.  22,  ix.  5,  xv.  5; 
TpU.  i.  18,  ii.  9,  10,  14.  Cephas  is  the  Cluildee 
word  Cepiuit  itself  a  corruption  of,  or  derivation 
from,  the  Hebrew  Cqih,  *'  a  rock,"  a  rare  word, 
found  only  in  Job  xxx.  6  and  Jer.  iv.  29.  It 
must  have  been  the  word  {.-ctually  pronounced 
by  our  Lord  in  Matt.  xvi.  18,  and  on  subse- 
quent occasions  when  the  a|K)stle  was  addressed 
by  Him  or  other  Hebrews  by  his  new  name. 
ay  it  he  was  known  to  the  Corinthian  Chris- 
tians.] 

Pethahi'ah.  L  A  priest,  over  the  19th 
course  in  the  reigri  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  16). 
—  2.  A  Levite  m  the  time  of  Ezra,  who  had 
married  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  23).  He  is 
probably  the  same  who  is  mentioned  in  Neb. 
IX.  5. — 3.  Tlie  son  of  Meshezabeel,  and  de- 
scendant of  Zerah  (Neh.  xi.  24). 

Pe'thor,  a  town  of  Mesopotamia  where 
Balaam  resided  (Num.  xxiL  5 ;  Deut.  xxiii.  4). 
Itsposition  is  wholly  unknown. 

Feth'uel.  The  father  of  the  prophet  Joel 
(Joel  i.  1 ). 

Peolthal.  Properly  "  PeuUethai ; "  the 
ei^th  son  of  Obed-eaom  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  5). 

Pha'ath  Mo'ab,  i  Esd.  v.  u  «Pahath 

Mo.vB.    Ap. 

Phacar'eth  =  Pochereth  cf  Zebaim  (1 
Esd.  V.  34).    Ap. 

Phai'sur.  Pabbur,  the  priestly  family  (1 
Esd.  ix.  22).    Ap. 

Plialdai'as  »  Pbdaiah  4  (l  Esd.  ix.  44). 
Ap. 

jphale'as  =  Padow  (l  Esd.  ▼.  29).    Ap. 

Phaleo.  Pelbo  the  son  of  Eber  (Luke 
iii.  35). 

PhiEtlla.  Pallu  the  son  of  Ileuben  is  so 
called  in  the  A.  V.  of  Gen.  xlvi.  9. 

Phal'tL  The  son  of  Lnish  of  Gallim,  to 
whom  Saul  gave  Michal  in  marriage  after  his 
mad  jealousy  had  driven  David  forth  as  an 
outlaw  (1  Sam.  xxv.  44).  In  2  Sam.  iii.  15,  he 
is  called  Piialtiel.  With  the  excoptiim  of 
this  brief  mention  of  his  name,  and  the  touch- 
ing little  espiode  in  2  Sam.  iii.  16,  nothing 
more  is  heard  of  Phalti. 

Phal'tiel.  The  same  as  Phalti  (2  Sam« 
iii.  15). 

Phan'uel.  The  father  of  Anna,  the  proph- 
etess of  the  tribe  of  Aser  (Luke  ii.  36). 

Phar'acim.  The  "  sons  of  Pharacim  " 
were  amons:  the  servants  of  the  Temple  who 
returned  with  Zorobabel,  according  to  the  list 
in  1  Esd.  T.  31.    Ap. 
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Fha'raohf  the  common  title  of  the  native 
kings  of  Egypt  in  the  Bible,  corresponding  to 
P-RA  or  PH-RA,  "  the  Sun,"  of  the  hiero- 
glyphics.   As  several  kings  are  only  mentioned 
by  the  title  "Pharaoh"  in  the  Bible,  itii»  im- 
portant to  endeavor  to  discriminate  them.     We 
shall  therefore  here  state  what  is  known  res- 
pecting them  in  order.      1.    The  Pharaoh  of 
Abraham, — The  Scripture  narrative  does  not 
afford  us  anv  clear  indications  for  the  identi- 
fication of  the  Pharaoh  of  Abraham.    At  the 
time  at  which  the  patriarch  went  into  Egypt, 
according  to  Hales's  as  well  as  Ussher's  chronol- 
ogy, it  is  generally  held  that  the  country,  or  at 
least  Lower  Egypt,  was  ruled  by  the  shepherd 
kings,  of  whom  the  first  and  most  powerjfiil 
line  was  the  xvth  dynasty,  the  undoubted  terri- 
tories of  which  would  be  first  entered  by  one 
coming  from  the  east.     The  date  at  which 
Abral^m  visited  Egypt  was  about  b.c.  2081, 
which  would  accord  with  the  time  of  Salatis, 
the  head  of  the  xvth  dvnastv,  according  to  our 
reckoning.    2.  The  Pharaoh  of  Josq^. — The 
chief  points  for  the  identification  of  the  line  to 
which  this  Pharaoh  belonged  are  tliat  he  was 
a  despotic  monarch,  ruling  all  Egypt,  who  fol- 
lowed Egyptian  customs,  but  did  not  hesitate 
to  set  them  aside  when  he  thought  fit;  that  he 
seems  to  have  desired  to  gain  complete  power 
over  the  Egyptians ;  and  that  he  favored  stran- 
gers.    These  particulars  certainly  appear  to 
lend  support  to  the  idea  that  he  was  an  Egyp- 
tianizea  foreigner  rather  than  an  Egyptian. 
Baron  Bunsen   supposed   that  he  was  Keser- 
tesen  I.,  the  head  of  the  xiith  dynasty,  on 
account  of  the  mention  in  a  hieroglyphic  in- 
scription of  a  famine  in   that  king's  reign. 
This  identification,  although  rcceivmg  some 
support  from  the  statement  of  Herodotus,  that 
Seoostris,  a  name  reasonably  traceable  to  Seser- 
tesen,  divided  the  land,  and  raised  his  chief 
revenue  from  the  rent  paid  by  the  holders,  must 
be  abandoned,  since  the  calamity  recorded  does 
not  approach  Joseph's  famine  in  character,  and 
the  age  is  almost  certainly  too  remote. 

If,  discarding  the  idea  that  Joseph's  Pharaoh 
was  an  Egyptian,  we  turn  to  the  old  view  that 
he  was  one  of  the  shepherd  kings,  —  a  view 
almost  inevitable  if  we  infer  that  he  ruled  dur- 
ing the  shepherd  period,  —  we  are  struck  with 
the  fitness  of  all  tne  circumstances  of  the  bib- 
lical narrative.  It  is  stated  by  Eusebius  that 
the  Pharaoh  to  whom  Jacob  came  was  the 
shepherd  Apophis.  Apophis  belonged  to  the 
xvtn  dynasty,  which  was  certainly  of  shep- 
herds, and  the  most  powerful  foreign  line,  for 
it  seems  clear  that  there  was  at  least  one  if  not 
two  more.  This  dynasty,  according  to  our 
view  of  Egyptian  chronology,  ruled  for  either 
284  years  (Africanus),  or  259  years  10  months 
(Josephus),  from  about  b.c.  2080.  If  Hales's 
chronology,  which  we  would  slightly  modify, 
be  correct,  the  government  of  Joseph  fell  under 
this  dynastv,  commencing  about  B.C.  1876, 
which  would  be  during  the  reign  of  the  last 
but  one  or  perhaps  the  last  king  of  the  dynasty ; 
was  possibly  in  tne  time  of  Apophis,  who  ended 
the  line  according  to  Africanus.  It  is  to  be 
remarked  that  this  d  vnast^  is  said  to  have  been 
»f  Phoenicians.  This  king  appears  to  have 
veigned  from  Joseph's  appointment  (or,  per- 


haps, somewhat  earlier)  until  Jacob's  death,  a 
period  of  at  least  twenty-six  years,  finom  b.c. 
cir.  1876  to  1850,  and  to  have  been  the  fifth  or 
sixth  king  of  the  xvth  dynastr. 

3.  The  Pharaoh  of  the  Oppreuion.  —  The 
first  peraecutor  of  the  Israelites  may  be  distin- 
guished as  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Oppre»on, 
from  the  second,  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus, 
especially  as  he  commenced,  and  probably  long 
carried  on,  the  persecution.  The  general  view 
is  that  he  was  an  Egvptian.  He  has  been  gen- 
erally supposed  to  have  been  a  king  of  the 
xviiith  or  xixth  dynasty :  we  believe  that  be 
was  of  a  line  earlier  than  either.  The  chief 
points  in  the  evidence  in  fiivor  of  the  former 
opinion  are  the  name  of  the  city  Baamses, 
whence  it  has  been  aivned  that  one  of  the  op- 
pressors was  a  king  Barneses.  The  first  king 
of  this  name  known  was  head  of  the  xixth  dy- 
nasty, or  last  king  of  the  xviiith.  Manetlio 
says  the  Israelites  left  Egypt  in  the  reign  of 
Menptah,  who  was  grealrgrandson  of  the  first 
Bameses,  and  son  and  successor  of  the  second. 
The  view  that  this  Pharaoh  was  of  the  begin- 
ning or  middle  of  the  xviiith  dynasty  seems  at 
first  sight  extremely  probable,  especially  if  it 
be  supposed  that  the  Pharaoh  of  Joseph  was  a 
shephera  kin^.  If  we  assign  him  to  the  age 
before  the  xviiith  dynasty,  which  our  view  of 
Hebrew  chronology  would  probably  oblige  as 
to  do,  we  have  still  to  determine  whether  be 
were  a  shepherd  or  an  Egyptian.  If  a  shep- 
herd, he  must  have  been  ot  the  xvith  or  the 
xviith  dynasty.  The  reign  of  this  king  prob- 
ably commenced  a  little  before  the  birtn  of 
Moses,  which  we  place  B.C.  1732,  and  seems  to 
have  lasted  upwards  of  forty  years,  perhaps 
much  more.  

4.  The  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus.  •—  What  is 
known  of  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus  ia  rather 
biographical  than  historical.    It  does  not  add 
much  to  our  means  of  identifying  the  line  of 
the  oppressors,  excepting  by  the  indications  of 
race  his  character  anbrds.    His  character  finds 
its  parallel  among  the  Assyrians  rather  than 
the  Egyptians.     Bespecting  the  time  of  this 
king,  we  can  only  say  that  he  was  reignine  for 
about  a  year  or  more  before  the  Exodus,  which 
we  place  B.C.  1652.    5.  Pharaoh,  Jather-in-iaw 
ofMered,  —  In  the  genealogies  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  mention  is  made  of  the  daughter  of  a 
Pharaoh,  married  to  an  Israelite;   "Bithiah 
the  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  which  Mered  took " 
(I  Chr.  IV.  18).     This  marriage  may  tend  to 
aid  ns  in  determining  the  age  of  the  sojourn  in 
Egypt    It  is  perhaps  less  probable  that  an 
Egyptian  Pharaoh  would  have  given  his  daugh- 
ter in  marriage  to  an  Israelite,  than  that  a  shep- 
herd king  would  have  done  so,  before  the  oppres- 
sion.   6.  Phtunoh,  Juther^nJaw  of  Hadaa  dm 
Edomite,  —  For  the  identification  of  this  Plia- 
raoh,  we  have  chronological  indications,  and  the 
name  of  his  wife.    Unfortunately,  however,  the 
history  of  Egypt  at  this  time  is  extremely  oh* 
scure,  neither  the  monuments  nor  Manetho  giv- 
ing us  clear  information  as  to  the  kings.    It  ap- 
pears that,  towards  the  latter  part  or  the  xxth 
dynasty,  the  high-priests  of  Amen,  the  god 
of  Thebes,  gained  great  power,  and  at  last 
supplanted  the  Bameses  family,  at  least   in 
Upper  Egypt.    At  the  same  tuie,  a  line  of 
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Tanite  kings,  Manetho's  xxist  dynasty,  seems 
to  have  ruled  in  Lower  Egypt.  It  may  be  rea- 
sonably suppoded  that  the  Pharaoh  or  Pha- 
raohs spoken  of  in  the  Bible  as  ruling  in  the 
time  of  David  and  Solomon  were  Tanites,  as 
Tanis  was  nearest  to  the  Israelite  territory. 
According  to  Afncanus,  the  list  of  the  xxist 
dynasty  is  as  follows:  —  Smendes,  twenty-six 
years  ;  Psusennes,  forty  -  six  ;  Nephelcheres, 
four;  Amenothis,  nine;  Osochor,  six;  Psi- 
naches,  nine ;  Psusennes,  fourteen :  bnt  Ense- 
bins  gives  the  second  king  forty-one,  and  the 
last,  thirty-tive  years,  and  his  numbers  make 
up  the  sum  of  130  years,  which  Africanus 
and  he  agree  in  assigning  to  the  dynasty. 
If  we  take  the  numbers  of  Eusebius,  Osochor 
would  probably  be  the  Pharaoh  to  whom  Ha- 
dad  fled,  and  Psusennes  II.  the  father-in-law  of 
Solomon ;  but  the  numbers  of  Africanus  would 
substitute  Psusennes  I.,  and  probably  Psinaches. 

7.  Pharaoh,  faiher'in-Uiw  of  Solotmm.  —  The 
mention  that  the  queen  was  brought  into  the 
city  of  David,  while  Solomon's  house,  and  the 
Temple,  and  the  city-wall,  were  building,  shows 
that  the  marriage  took  place  not  later  than  the 
eleventh  year  of  the  kmg,  when  the  Temple 
was  finished,  having  been  commenced  in  the 
fourth  year  (1  K.  vi.  1,  37,  38).  It  appears 
that  the  marriage  must  have  taken  place  be- 
tween about  eleven  and  twenty -four  years 
before  Shishak's  accession.  It  must  be  recol- 
lected that  it  seems  certain  that  Solomon's 
fathei^in-I&w  was  not  the  Pharaoh  who  was 
reigning  when  Hadad  left  Effypt  Both  Pha- 
raons  cannot  yet  be  identineu  in  Manetho's 
list.  This  Pharaoh  led  an  expedition  into 
Palestine  (1  K.  ix.  16).  The  next  kings  of 
Egypt  mentioned  in  the  Bible  are  Shishak, 
probably  Zerah,  and  So.  The  first  and  second 
of  these  were  of  the  xxiid  dynasty,  if  the  iden- 
tification of  2^rah  with  Userken  be  accepUMl ; 
and  the  third  was  doubtless  one  of  the  two  She- 
beks  of  the  xxvth  dynasty,  which  was  of  Ethi- 
opians. 

8.  Pharaohf  the  opponent  of  Sennaehenb.  — 
This  Pharaoh  (Is.  xxxvi.  6)  can  only  be  the 
Sethos  whom  Herodotu.':  mentions  as  the  oppo- 
nent of  Sennacherib,  and  who  may  be  reason- 
ably supposed  to  be  the  Zei  of  Manetho,  the 
last  king  of  his  xxiiid  dynasty.  Tirhakah,  as 
an  Ethiopian,  whether  then  ruling  in  Egypt  or 
not,  is,  like  So,  apparently  not  culed  Pharaoh. 

9.  Pharaoh  Necho. — The  first  mention  in  the 
Bible  of  a  proper  name  with  the  title  Pharaoh 
18  in  the  case  of  Pharaoh  Necho,  who  is  also 
called  Necho  simply.  His  name  is  written 
Necho  and  Nechoh;  and  in  hieroglyphics, 
NEKU.  This  king  was  of  the  Saite  xxvith 
dynas^,  of  which  Manetho  makes  him  either 
the  fifth  ruler  (Africanus)  or  the  sixth  (Euse- 
bius). Herodotus  calls  him  Nekos,  and  assigns 
to  him  a  reign  of  sixteen  years,  which  is  con- 
firmed by  the  monuments.  He  seems  to  have 
been  an  interprising  king,  as  he  is  related  to 
have  attempted  to  complete  the  canal  connect- 
ing the  Red  Sea  with  the  Nile,  and  to  have 
■eat  an  expedition  of  Phoenicians  to  drcnm- 
navigate  Africa,  which  was  snooessfully  accom- 
plished. At  the  commencement  of  his  reign 
(B.C.  610),  he  made  war  against  the  king  of 
Assyria,  and,  being  encountered  on  his  way  by 


Josiah,  defeated  and  slew  the  king  of  Jndah  at 
Megiddo  (2  K.  xxiii.  29,  30;  2  Chr.  xxxv. 
20-24).  Necho  seems  to  have  soon  returned 
to  Egypt :  perhaps  he  was  on  his  way  thither 
when  he  deposed  Jehoahaz.  The  army  was 
probably  posted  at  Carchemish,  and  was  there 
defeated  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  the  fourth  year 
of  Necho  (B.C.  607),  that  king  not  being,  as  it 
seems,  then  at  its  head  (Jer.  xlvi.  1,  2,  6,  10). 
This  battle  led  to  the  loss  of  all  the  Asiatic 
dominions  of  Eeypt  (2  K.  xxiv.  7). 

10.  Pharaoh  aophra,  —  The  next  king  of 
Egypt  mentioned  in  the  Bible  is  Pharaoh 
Hopnra,  the  second  successor  of  Necho,  from 
whom  he  was  separated  by  the  six-years'  rei^ 
of  Psammetichus  II.  The  name  Hophra  is  m 
hieroglyphics  WAH-(P)RA-HAT,  and  the 
last  syllable  is  equally  omitted  by  Herodotus, 
who  writes  Apries,  and  by  Manetho,  who  writes 
Uaphris.  He  came  to  the  throne  about  b.c. 
589,  and  ruled  nineteen  years.  Herodotus 
makes  him  son  of  Psammetichus  II.,  whom 
he  calls  Psammis,  and  great-grandson  of  Psam- 
metichus L  In  the  Bible,  it  is  related  that 
Zedekiah,  the  last  kine  of  Judah,  was  aided  by 
A  Pharaoh  against  l^buchadnezzar,  in  fulfil- 
ment of  a  treaty,  and  that  an  army  came  out 
of  E^ypt,  so  that  the  Chaldasans  were  obliged 
to  raise  the  sie^  of  Jerusalem.  The  city  was 
first  besieged  in  the  ninth  year  of  Zedckiah, 
B.C.  590,  and  was  captured  in  his  eleventh  year, 
B.C.  588.  It  was  evidently  continuously  in- 
vested for  a  length  of  time  before  it  was  taken, 
so  that  it  is  most  probable  that  Pharaoh's  expe- 
dition took  place  during  590  or  589.  There 
may,  therefore,  be  some  doubt  whether  Psam- 
metichus n.  be  not  the  king  here  spoken  of; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  siege  may 
be  supposed  to  have  lasted  some  time  before  the 
Egyptians  could  have  heard  of  it,  and  marched 
to  relieve  the  city;  and  also  that  Hophra  may 
have  come  to  the  throne  as  early  as  b.c  bw. 
The  Egyptian  army  returned  witnout  eflbcting 
its  purpose  (Jer.  xxvii.  5-8;  Ez.  xvii.  11-18; 
comp.  2  K.  XXV.  1-4).  No  subsequent  Pharaoh 
is  mentioned  in  Scripture ;  but  there  are  predic- 
tions doubtless  referring  to  the  misfortunes  of 
later  princes  until  the  second  Persian  conquest, 
when  the  prophecy,  "  there  shall  be  no  more  a 
prince  of  the  land  of  Egypt "  (Ex.  xxx.  13), 
was  fulfilled. 

Pharaoh's  Daughter ;  Fharaoh,  the 

Daughter  of.  Three  Egyptian  princesses, 
daughters  of  Pharaohs,  are  mentioned  in  the 
Bible.  —  1.  The  preserver  of  Moses,  daughter 
of  the  Pharaoh  wlio  first  oppressed  Uie  Israel- 
ites (Ex.  ii.  5-10).  She  appears  fVomher  con^ 
duct  towards  Moses  to  have  been  heiress  to  the 
throne.  Artapanus,  or  Artabanus,  an  historian 
of  uncertain  oate,  calls  this  princess  Merriiis, 
and  her  father,  the  oppressor,  Palmanothes, 
and  relates  that  she  was  married  to  Chenephres, 
who  ruled  in  the  country  above  Memphis. 
The  tradition  is  apparently  of  little  value. — 
2.  Bithiah,  wife  of  Mered  an  Israelite,  daughter 
of  a  Pharaoh  of  an  uncertain  age,  probably 
of  about  the  time  of  the  Exodus  (1  Chr.  iv. 
18). — 8.  A  wife  of  Solomon,  most  probaU^ 
daughter  of  a  king  of  the  xxist  dynasty  (1  tL 
iii.  I,  vii.  8.  ix.  24).     [See  Pharaoh  7.) 

Pharaoh,  the  wife  of.    The  wife  of 
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one  Pharaoh,  the  king  who  receiTed  Hadad  the 
Edomite,  is  mentioneid  in  Scripture.  She  is 
called  ''queen;"  and  her  name,  Tahpenes,  is 
given.  Her  husband  was  most  probably  of  the 
xxist  dynasty.    I Tahpkxbs  ;  Pharaoh  6.) 

Pharatho'nL  properly  Pharathon.  One 
of  the  cities  of  JudsBa  fortified  by  Bacchides 
during  his  contests  with  Jonathan  Maccabseos 
(1  Mace.  ix.  50).  It  doubtless  represents  un 
ancient  Pirathon,  though  hardly  that  of  the 
Judges.    Ap. 

i^'res,  Pharez  or  Pbrbz,  the  son  of 
Judah  (Matt.  i.  3  ;  Luke  iii.  33). 

Fha^rez.  L  (Prrjsz,  l  Chr.  xxvii.  3; 
PuARES,  Matt.  i.  3 ;  Luke  iii.  33 ;  1  Esd.  ▼. 
5.)  Twin  son,  with  Zarah,  or  Zerah,  of  Judah, 
and  Tamar  his  daughter-in-law.  The  circum- 
stances of  his  birth  aro  detailed  in  Gen.  xxxviii. 
Pharez  seems  to  have  kept  the  right  of  primo- 
geniture over  his  brother,  as,  in  ue  genealogi- 
cal lists,  his  name  comes  first  The  bouse  also 
which  he  founded  was  far  more  numerous  and 
illustrious  than  that  of  the  Zarhites.  Its  re- 
markable fertility  is  alluded  to  in  Ruth  iv.  12, 
"  Let  thv  house  be  like  the  house  of  Pharez, 
whom  Tamar  bare  unto  Judah."  Of  Pharez's 
personal  history  or  character,  nothing  is  known. 
After  the  death,  therefore,  of  £r  and  Onan 
without  children,  Pharez  occupied  the  rank  of 
Jndah's  second  son,  and  moreover  from  two 
of  his  sons  sprang  two  new  chief  houses,  those 
of  the  Hezronites  and  Hamulites.  From 
Hezron's  second  son  Ram,  or  Aram,  sprang 
David  and  the  kings  of  Judah,  and  eventually 
Jesus  Christ  In  the  reign  of  David,  the  house 
of  Pharez  seems  to  have  been  eminently  dis- 
tinguished. A  considerable  number  of  his 
mighty  men  seem,  fiom  their  patronymic  or 
gentile  names,  to  have  been  of  the  same  house ; 
and  the  royal  house  itself  was  the  head  of  the 
family.  —  2.  Parosh  ( I  Esd.  viii.  36  ;  comp. 
Ezr.  viii.  3). 

Fhar'ira »  Pbrida  or  Peruda  (l  Esd. 
V.  33).    Ap. 

Phariaees,  a  religions  party  or  school 
amongst  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  Christ,  so 
•called  from  Perishti,  the  Aramaic  form  of  the 
Hebrew  word  Peruahim,  "separated."  The 
name  does  not  occur  either  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment or  in  the  Apocrypha;  but  it  is  usually 
'Considered  that  the  Pharisees  were  essentially 
the  same  with  the  Assideans  mentioned  in  the 
Ist  Book  of  Maccabees,  ii.  42,  vii.  13-17;  and 
in  the  2d  Book,  xiv.  6.  Authorities,  —  Th» 
sources  of  information  respecting  the  Pharisees 
are  mainly  threefold.  Ist  The  writings  of 
Josephns,  who  was  himself  a  Pharisee  (  Vit.  2), 
and  who  in  each  of  his  flreat  works  professes 
to  give  a  direct  account  of  their  opinions  ( B.  J, 
ii.  8,  §  2-14;  Ant.  xviii.  1,  §  2,  and  compare 
xiil  10,  §  5-6,  xvii.  2,  §4,  xiii.  16,  §  2,  and  Vit, 
38).  The  value  of  Josephus's  accounts  would 
be  much  greater,  if  he  had  not  accommodated 
them,  more  or  less,  to  Greek  ideas.  2dlv. 
The  New  Testament,  including  St  Paufs 
Epistles,  in  addition  to  the  Gospels  and  Acts 
of  the  Apostles.  3dly.  The  first  portion  of  the 
Talmud  called  the  Mbhna,  or  "  second  law." 
This  is  by  hr  the  most  important  source  of  in- 
formation respecting  the  Pnarisees ;  and  it  may 
safely  be  asserted  that  it  is  nearly  impossible 


to  have  adequate  conceptions  respecting  then, 
without  consulting  that  work.  It  is  a  digest 
of  the  Jewish  traditions,  and  a  compendium  of 
the  whole  ritual  law,  reduced  to  writing  in  its 
present  form  by  Rabbi  Jehudah  the  Uoly,  a  Jew 
of  great  wealth  and  influence,  who  flourished  io 
the  2d  century.  He  succeeded  his  fifiiher  Sime- 
on as  patriarch  of  Tiberias,  and  held  that  uflice 
at  least  thirty  years.  The  precise  date  of  bii 
death  is  disputed;  some  placing  it  in  a  ri-ar 
somewhat  antecedent  to  194  a.d.,  while  oilicrB 
place  it  as  late  as  220  a.d.,  when  be  would 
nave  been  about  81  years  old.  There  is  no 
reasonable  doubt,  that  although  it  may  include 
a  few  passages  of  a  later  date,  tlie  Mi»hna  wai 
composed,  as  a  whole,  in  the  2d  ceniuiy,  and 
represents  the  traditions  which  were  current 
amongst  the  Pharisees  at  the  time  of  Christ 
Referring  to  the  Mishna  for  details,  it  is  pro- 
posed in  this  article  to  eive  a  general  view  of 
the  peculiarities  of  tlie  Pharisees ;  al'tem-ards 
to  notice  their  opinions  on  a  future  life  and  on 
free-will ;  and  finally,  to  make  some  rt marks 
on  the  proselytizinp^  spirit  attributed  to  them 
at  the  time  of  Christ 

I.  The  fundamental  principle  of  the  Phari- 
sees common  to  them  with  all  orthodox  modern 
Jews  is,  that,  by  the  side  of  the  written  law  t& 
garded  as  a  sumroari'  of  the  principles  snd 
general  law  of  the  Hebrew  people,  there  wa»  an 
oral  law  to  complete  and  to  explain  the  written 
law.    It  was  an  article  of  faith  that  in  tlie  Pen- 
tateuch there  was  no  precept,  and  no  regulation, 
ceremonial,  doctrinal,  or  legal,  of  which  God 
had  not  given  to  Moses  all  explanations  neccs- 
saiy  for  their  application,  with  the  order  to 
transmit  them  by  word  of  mouth.    The  classi- 
cal passage  in  the  Mishna  on  this  subject  is  the 
following-  —  "Moses  received  the  (oral)  law 
flrom  Sinai,  and  delivered  it  to  Joshua,  and 
Joshua  to  the  eldeis,  and  the  elders  m  the 
prophets,  and  the  prophets  to  the  men  of  the 
Great  Synagogue  *  ( Pirke  AIM,  i. ).    It  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  all  the  traditions  which 
bound  the  Pharisees  were  believed  to  be  direct 
revelations  to  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai.    In  ad- 
dition to  such  revelations,  which  were  not  dis- 
puted, although  there  was  no  proof  from  the 
written  law  to  support  them,  and  in  addition 
to  interpretations  received  from  Mobcs,  which 
were  eitner  implied  in  the  written  law  or  to  be 
elicited  from  it  by  reasoning,  there  were  three 
other  classes  of  traditions.    1st  Opinions  on 
disputed  points,  which  were  the  result  of  a 
majority  of  votes.     2dly.  Decrees  made  by 
prophets  and  wise  men  in  different  ages.  These 
carried  prohibitions  fiirther  than  the  written 
law  or  oral  law  of  Moses,  in  order  to  protect 
the  Jewish  people  from  temptations  to  sin  or 
pollution.     Sdly-    I'Cgal  decisions  of  proper 
ecclesiastical  authorities  on  disputed  questions. 
Viewed  as  a  whole,  they  treated  men  like  chil- 
dren, formalizing  and  defining  the  minutest 
particulars  of  ritual  observances.    The  exprea- 
sions  of  "  bondage,"  of  "  weak  and  beggariy 
elements,"  and  of  "burdens  too  heavy  for  men 
to  bear,"  faithfully  represent  tlie  impressimi 
produced  by  their  multiplicity.    An  ewborals 
argument  might  be  advanced  for  numy  of  then 
individually ;  but  the  sting  of  th«m  consisted 
in  their  aggregate  number,  which,  would  have 
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•  tendency  to  quench  the  fervor  and  the  fresh- 
ness of  a  spiritaal  religion.  They  varied  in 
character,  and  instances  may  be  given  of  three 
diflTerent  classes :  — 1st,  of  those  which,  admit- 
ting certain  principles,  were  points  reasonable 
to  define ;  2uly,  of  points  defined  which  were 
superfiuoosly  particularized;  and  3dly,  of 
points  defined  where  the  discussion  of  them  at 
all  wiis  superstitious  and  puerile.  In  order, 
however,  to  observe  regulations  on  points  of 
this  kind,  mixed  with  others  less  objectionable, 
and  with  some  which,  regarded  from  a  certain 
point  of  view,  were  in  themselves  individually 
not  unreasonable,  the  Pharisees  formed  a  kind 
of  society.  A  member  was  called  a  chaber ;  and 
those  among  the  middle  and  lower  classes  who 
were  not  members  were  called  "  the  people  of 
the  land,"  or  the  vulgar.  Each  member  under- 
took, in  the  pn»ence  of  three  other  members, 
that  ho  woulu  remain  true  to  the  laws  of  the 
association. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  most  characteristic  laws 
of  the  Pharisees  related  to  what  was  clean 
(tahdr)  and  unclean  {tame).  Whether  their 
origin  was  symbolical,  sanitary,  religious,  fan- 
ciful, or  conventional,  it  was  a  matter  of  vital 
importance  to  a  Pharisee  that  he  should  be  well 
acquiiiiited  with  the  Pharisaical  regulations 
conccmin^i;  what  was  clean  and  what  was  un- 
clean ;  for,  as  among  the  modern  Hindoos  (some 
of  who4e  customs  are  very  similar  to  those  of 
the  Pharisees),  every  one  technically  unclean 
is  cut  off  from  almost  ever^  religious  ceremony, 
so,  according  to  the  Levitical  law,  everpr  un- 
cluan  person  was  cut  off  from  all  religious 
privileges,  and  was  regarded  as  defiling  the 
sanctuary  of  Jehovah   (Num.  xix.  20).     On 

Erincipies  precisely  similar  to  those  of  the 
■eviticai  laws  (Lev.  xx.  25,  xxii.  4-7),  it  was 
possible  to  incur  these  awful  religious  penalties 
either  by  eating  or  by  touching  what  was  unclean 
in  the  Pharisaical  sense.  In  reference  to  eating, 
independently  of  tlie  slaughtering  of  holy  sacri- 
fices, which  id  the  subject  of  two  other  treatises, 
the  Miihna  contains  one  treatise  called  Choline 
whlcli  is  specially  devoted  to  the  slaughtering 
of  fowls  and  cattle  for  domestic  use.  One 
point  in  its  verv  first  section  is  bv  itself  vitally 
distinctive,  l^his  point  is,  "tKat  ang  thing 
sLiUi^litcrcd  by  a  heathen  should  be  deemed 
nnfit  to  be  eatun,  like  the  carcass  of  an  animal 
that  had  died  of  itself,  and,  like  such  carcass, 
should  pollute  the  person  who  carried  it."  In 
reference  likewise  to  touching  what  is  unclean, 
the  Mishna  alniunds  with  prohibitions  and  dis- 
tinctions no  less  minute.  It  is  proper  to  add 
that  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose 
that  the  Pharisees  were  wealthy  and  luxurious, 
much  mora  that  they  had  degenerated  into  the 
▼ices  which  were  imputed  to  some  of  the  Ro- 
man popes  and  cardinals  during  the  200  years 
preceiling  the  Reformation.  Josephus  com- 
pared the  Pharisees  to  the  sect  of  the  Stoics. 
He  says  that  they  lived  frugally,  in  no  respect 
giving  in  to  luxury,  but  that  they  followed  the 
icadersbtp  of  reason  in  what  it  had  selected 
and  .transmitted  as  a  good  {Ant.  xviii.  I,  §  3). 
Although  there  would  be  hypocrites  amon^ 
them,  it  would  he  unrcasonal'ile  to  chai^  all 
the  Pharisees  as  a  bod  v  with  hypocrisy,  in  the 
sense  wherein  we  at  the  present  day  use  the 


word.  They  must  be  regarded  as  having  beeo 
some  of  the  most  intense  formalists  whom  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  It  was  alleged  against 
them,  on  the  highest  spiritual  autnority,  that 
thev  "  made  the  word  of  Ood  of  none  enbct  by 
their  traditions."  This  would  be  true  in  the 
largest  sense,  from  the  purest  form  of  religion 
in  the  Old  Testament  being  almost  incompati- 
ble with  such  endless  forms  (Mic.  vi.  8) ;  but  it 
was  true  in  another  sense,  from  some  of  the 
traditions  being  decidedly  at  variance  with  gen- 
uine religion.  An  analogy  has  been  pointed 
out  bv  Geiger  between  thd  Pharisees  and  our 
own  Puritans;  and  in  some  points  there  are 
undoubted  features  of  similarity,  beginning 
even  with  their  names.  Both  were  innovators, 
both  of  them  had  repubHcan  tendencies,  and 
even  in  their  zeal  for  religious  education  there 
was  some  resemblance.  But  here  comparison 
ceases.  In  the  most  essential  points  of  reli- 
gion, they  were  not  only  not  alike,  but  they 
were  directly  antagonistic. 

II.  In  regard  to  a  future  state,  Josephus 
presents  the  ideas  of  the  Pharisees  in  such  a 
light  to  his  Greek  readers,  that,  whatever  inter- 
pretation his  ambiguous  langnase  might  possi- 
oly  admit,  he  obviously  would  nave  produced 
the  impression  on  Greeks  that  the  Pharisees 
believea  in  the  transmigration  of  souls.  Thus 
his  statement  respecting  them  is,  "  They  say 
that  every  soul  is  imperishable,  but  that  the 
soul  of  good  men  only  passes  over  (or  transmi- 

g rates)  into  another  body,  while  the  soul  of 
ad  men  is  chastised  by  eternal  punishment " 
{B.  J.  ii.  8,  §  14).  And  there  are  two  passages 
in  the  Gospels  which  might  countenance  this 
idea :  one  in  Matt.  xiv.  2,  where  Herod  the 
tetrarch  is  represented  as  thinking  that  Jesus 
was  John  the  Baptist  risen  from  the  dead 
(though  a  different  color  is  given  to  Herod's 
thoughts  in  the  corresponding  passage,  Luke 
ix.  7-9) ;  and  another,  m  John  ix.  2,  wheie  the 
question  is  put  to  Jesus,  whether  the  blind  man 
himself  had  sinned,  or  his  parents,  that  he  was 
bom  blind.  Notwithstanding  these  passa^, 
however,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  sufficient 
reason  for  doubting  that  tne  Pharisees  believed 
in  a  resurrection  of  the  dead  ver^  much  in  the 
same  sense  as  the  early  Christians.  This  is 
most  in  accordance  with  St.  Paul's  statement 
to  the  chief  priests  and  council  (Acts  xxiii.  6) ; 
and  it  is  likewise  almost  implied  in  Christ's 
teaching,  which  does  not  insist  on  the  doctrine 
of  a  future  life  as  any  thing  new  (Matt.  xxii.  30 ; 
Mark  xii.  25 ;  Luke  xx.  34-36).  On  this  head, 
the  Mishna  is  an  illustration  of  the  ideas  in  the 
Gospels,  as  distinguished  from  any  mere  trans- 
migration of  souls;  and  the  peculiar  phrase, 
**  the  world  to  come,"  frequently  occurs  in  it 

III.  In  reference  to  the  opinions  of  the  Phari- 
sees concerning  the  freedom  of  the  will,  a  difficul- 
ty arises  from  the  very  prominent  position  which 
tney  occupy  in  the  accounts  of  Josephus,  where- 
as nothing  vitally  essential  to  the  peculiar 
doctrines  of  the  Pharisees  seems  to  depend  on 
those  opinions;  and  some  of  his  expressions 
are  Greek  rather  than  Hebrew.  "  There  wer& 
three  sects  of  the  Jews,"  he  says,  "  which  had 
different  conceptions  respecting  human  affairs, 
of  which  one  was  called  Pharisees,  the  second 
Sadducees,  and  the  third  Essenes.    The  'PYutrir 
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tees  say  that  eome  things,  and  not  all  things, 
are  the' work  of  fate ;  but  that  some  things  are 
in  oar  own  power  to  be  and  not  to  be.  But 
the  fissenes  declare  that  fate  rules  all  things, 
and  that  nothing  happens  to  man  except  by  its 
decree.  The  Sadducees,  on  the  other  lumd,  take 
away  fioe,  holding  that  it  is  a  thing  of  nought, 
and  that  human  affiurs  do  not  depend  upon  it ; 
but  in  their  estimate  all  thinffs  are  in  the  power 
of  ourselves,  as  being  oaiselTes  the  causes  of 
our  good  things,  and  meeting  with  evils  through 
our  own  inconsiderateness  "  (comp.  xviii.  1 ,  |^  3, 
and  B.  J.  ii.  8,  $  14).  In  reference  to  this 
point,  the  opinion  of  Grastz  {Ge»chkhLe  dor 
Juden^  iii.  509)  seems  not  improbable,  that  the 
real  difil*rence  between  the  Pnarisees  and  Sad- 
ducees  was   at   first  practical   and    political. 

[8ADDUCKE8.] 

IV.  In  reference  to  the  spirit  of  proselytism 
among  the  Pharisees,  there  is  indisputable 
authority  for  the  statement  that  it  prevaUcd  to 
a  very  great  extent  at  the  time  of  Cnrist  (Matt, 
xxiii.  15) ;  and  attention  is  now  called  to  it  on 
account  of  its  probable  importance  in  having 
puved  the  way  ror  the  early  difiusion  of  Chris- 
tianity. Jews  at  the  time  of  Christ  had  become 
scattered  over  the  fairest  portions  of  the  civil- 
ized world.  On  the  day  of  Pentecost,  Jews  are 
said  to  have  been  assembled  with  one  accord  in 
one  place  at  Jerusalem,  "fiom  every  region 
under  heaven."  Admitting  that  this  was  an 
Oriental  hyperbole  (comp.  John  xxi.  25|,  there 
must  have  been  some  foundation  for  it  m  fact. 
Now,  it  is  not  unlikely,  though  it  cannot  be 
provid  from  Josephus  {Ant.  xx.  2,  $  3),  that 
missions,  and  organized  attempts  to  produce 
conversions,  although  unknown  to  Greek  phi- 
losophers, existed  among  the  Pharisees.  But, 
at  any  rate,  the  then  existing  regulations  or 
customs  of  synago^es  afibrdcd  facilities  which 
do  not  exist  now  either  in  synagogues  or  Chris- 
tian churches  for  presenting  new  views  to  a 
congregation  (Acts  xvii.  2;  Lnke  iv.  16). 
Under  such  auspices,  the  proselytizing  spirit  of 
the  Pharisees  inevitably  stimulated  a  thirst  for 
inquiry,  and  accustomed  the  Jews  to  theologi- 
cal controversies.  Thus  there  existed  prece- 
dents and  favoring  circumstances  for  efibrts  to 
make  proselytes,  when  the  greatest  of  all  mis- 
sionaries, a  Jew  by  race,  a  Pharisee  by  educa- 
tion, a  Greek  bv  language,  and  a  Roman  citizen 
bv  birth,  preaching  the  resarrection  of  Jesus  to 
those  who  for  the  most  part  already  believed  in 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  confronted  the 
elaliorate  ritnal-systpm  of  the  written  and  oral 
law  by  a  pure  spiritual  rclipon ;  and  thus 
ohtnined  the  co-operation  of  many  Jews  them- 
selves in  breaking  down  every  barrier  between 
Jew,  Pharisee,  Greek,  and  Roman,  and  in  en- 
deavoring to  unite  nil  mankind  by  the  brother- 
hood of  a  common  Christianity. 

Phar'OSh.  Elsewhere  Pabobh  ( Ezr.  viii.  3 ). 

Phar'par.  The  second  of  the  "  two  riven 
of  Dama$scus"  —  Abana  and  Pharpar — allud- 
ed to  by  Naaman  (2  K.  v.  12).  The  two  prin- 
cipal streams  in  the  district  of  Damas^'us  arc 
the  Tiarada  and  the^icq;.*  in  fact,  there  are 
no  others  worthy  of  the  name  of  "river." 
There  are  good  grounds  for  identifyin^r  the 
Barada  with  the  Abana,  and  there  seems  there- 
fi)rc  to  be  no  alternative  but  to  consider  the 


Awaj  as  being  the  Pharpar.  It  takes  its  rise 
on  Uie  8.  £.  slopes  of  Hermon,  some  five  or 
six  miles  fiom  Beit  Jam,  close  to  a  village 
called  Amjf,  the  name  of  which  it  bears  during 
the  first  part  of  its  course.  It  then  runs  S.  £ 
by  Kefr  Hauwar  and  Snas,  but,  soon  recovering 
itself  by  a  turn  northwards,  ultimately  ends  in 
the  BakrH  Hijamtk,  the  most  southerly  of  the 
three  lakes  or  swamps  of  Damascus,  neariy  due 
cast  of,  and  about  forty  miles  from,  the  point 
at  which  it  started. 

Fhar'sites,  the.  The  descendants  of 
Pharcz,  the  son  of  Judah  (Num.  xxvi.  20). 

FhaBe'ah.    Paseah  2  (Kch.  vii.  51 ). 

PhaseliS.  A  town  on  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  on  the  confines  of  Lycia  and  Pamphy- 
lia,  and  consequently  ascribed  by  the  ancient 
writers  sometimes  to  one  and  sometimes  to  the 
other.  Its  commerce  was  considerable  in  the 
sixth  century,  b.g.  ;  for  in  the  reign  of  Amasis 
it  was  one  of  a  number  of  Greek  towns  which 
carried  on  trade  somewhat  in  the  manner  of 
the  Hanseatic  confederacy  in  the  middle  ages. 
In  later  times,  Phaselis  was  distinguished  as  a 
resort  of  the  Pamphylian  and  Cilician  pirates 
Phaselis  itself  stood  on  a  rock  of  50  or  100  feet 
elevation  above  the  sea,  and  was  joined  to  the 
main  bv  a  low  isthmus,  in  the  middle  of  whic  h 
was  a  lake,  now  a  pestiferous  marsh.  On  the 
eastern  side  of  this  were  a  closed  port  and  a 
roadstead,  and  on  the  western  a  larj^r  anificial 
harbor,  fonned  by  a  mole  run  out  mto  the  sea. 
The  remains  of  this  may  still  be  traced  to  a 
considerable  extent  below  the  surfiu:e  of  the 
water.  For  a  time,  the  Phaselites  confined 
their  relations  with  the  Pamphylians  to  the 
purposes  just  mentioned ;  but  they  subsec^uently 
join<^  the  piratical  league,  and  suflered  m  con- 
sequence the  loss  of  Uieir  independence,  and 
their  town  lands,  in  the  war  whR*h  was  wa^ 
b^  the  Roman  consul,  Publius  Servilius  Ibao- 
ncus,  in  tiie  years  77-75  B.C.  It  is  in  the 
interval  between  the  growth  of  the  Cilician 
piracy,  and  the  Servilian  expedition,  that  the 
incidents  nilated  in  the  First  Book  of  Maoca^ 
bees  occurred  (1  Mace.  xv.  23).    Ap. 

Phas'iron,  the  name  of  the  liead  of  an 
Arab  tribe,  ''the  children  of  Phasiron"  (1 
Mace.  ix.  66),  ddeated  by  Jonathan.    Ap. 

Phas'saron.     Pashuk  (i   Esd.  r.  S5). 

Ap. 

Phel>e.    [Ph<ebb.] 

Pheni'ce.  I>  See  Ph<ekicb,  Phoenicia 
II.  (Acts  xxvii.  12),  more  properly  Phoekix. 
Phenice,  in  Acts  xxvii.  12,  is  the  name  of  a 
haven  in  Crete,  on  the  south  coast;  and  tlie 
name  was  doubtless  derived  from  the  Grvck 
word  for  the  palm-tree,  which  Theophrastua 
says  was  indigenous  in  the  island.  Both  Ptol- 
emy and  Strabo  mention  a  town  Phoenix; 
while  Ptolemy  alone  mentions  a  haven  of  a 
similar  name.  Mr.  James  Smith  places  Phe- 
nice at  the  modem  IjutnS. 

Pher'esites,  l  Esd.  viii.  69  rs  PSSIXZITB8; 
comp.  Ezr.  ix.  1.    Ap. 

Pheresite,  Pher'esitee  (Jud.  v.  16 ;  2 

Ksd.  i.  21),  Penzzite,  Perizzites.    Ap. 

Phi'chol,  chief  captain  of  the  amoiT  of 
Abimelech,  kins  of  the  Philistines  of  Gerar 
in  the  days  of  both  Abraham  (Gen.  xxi.  22, 
32)  and  Isaac  (xxvi.  26).    Joaephiia  mentions 
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liim  on  the  second  occasion  only.  On  the 
•other  hand,  the  LXX.  introduce  Ahozzath, 
Abimelech's  other  companion,  on  the  first  also. 

Fhiladel'phia.  A  town  on  the  confines 
of  Lydia  and  rhrjgia  Catakecaumene,  built  by 
Attains  II.,  king  of  Peigamns.  It  was  situ- 
ated on  the  lower  slopes  of  Tmolus,  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  Vallev  of  the  Ain-^hiul 
Sou,  a  riyer  which  is  probaoly  the  Cogamus  of 
antiquity,  and  fidls  into  the  Wadi84chai  (the 
Hermus)  in  the  neighborhood  of  Sart-Kaieii 
(Sardis),  about  twenty-fiye  miles  to  the  west  of 
the  site  of  Philadelphia.  This  latter  is  still 
represented  by  a  town  called  AUah-thehr  (city 
of  God).  Its  deration  is  952  feet  above  the 
sea.  The  region  around  is  highly  Tolcanic, 
and,  geologically  speaking,  belongs  to  the  dis- 
trict of  PhrjKUi  Catakecaumene,  on  the  western 
edge  of  which  it  lies.  The  original  population 
of  Philadelphia  seems  to  have  been  maoedonian, 
and  the  national  character  to  have  been  re- 
tained even  in  the  time  of  Pliny.  There  was 
however,  as  appears  from  Rev.  iiL  9,  a  syna- 
gogue of  Helfenizing  Jews  there,  as  well  as  a 
Cluistian  Church.  The  locality  continued  to 
1)e  subject  to  constant  earthquakes,  which  in 
the  time  of  Strabo  rendered  even  the  town- 
walls  of  Philadelphia  unsafe.  The  expense  of 
reparation  was  constant,  and  henoe,j>erhap8, 
the  pover^  of  the  members  of  the  Christian 
Church  (Rev.  iii.  8). 

Fbilar'ohes.  This  word  occurs  as  a 
proper  name  in  A.  V.  in  2  Maoc.  viii.  32,  where 
il  is  reallv  the  name  of  an  office,  "the  com- 
mander of  the  cavalry."    Ap. 

Fhile^'moiiy  the  name  of  the  Christian  to 
whom  Paul  addressed  his  Epistle  in  behalf  of 
Onesimus.  He  was  a  native  probably  of  Co- 
lossjB,  or  at  all  events  lived  in  that  city  when 
the  apostle  wrote  to  him ;  first,  because  Onesi- 
mus was  a  Colossian  (Col.  iv.  9) ;  and  sec- 
ondly, because  Archippus  was  a  Colossian 
(Col.  iv.  17),  whom  Paul  associates  with  Phil- 
emon at  the  beginning  of  his  letter  (Philem.  1, 
9).  It  is  relatoi  that  Philemon  became  bishop 
of  ColossflB,  and  died  as  a  martjrr,  under  Nero. 
It  is  evident,  from  the  letter  to  him,  that  Phil- 
emon was  a  man  of  property  and  influence, 
since  he  is  reoresented  as  the  head  of  a  numer- 
ous household,  and  as  exercising  an  expensive 
liberality  towards  his  firiends,  and  the  poor  in 
general.  He  was  indebted  to  the  apostle  Paul 
as  the  medium  of  his  personal  participation  in 
the  gospel.  It  is  not  certain  under  what  cir- 
cumstances they  became  known  to  each  other. 
Il  is  evident  that,  on  becoming  a  disciple,  hb 
gave  no  common  proof  of  the  sincerity  and 
power  of  his  faith.  His  character,  as  shadowed 
n>rth  in  the  Epistle  to  him,  is  one  of  the  noblest 
which  the  sacred  record  inakes  known  to  us. 

Fhile'mon,  tiie  Epistle  of  Faul  to, 

is  one  of  the  letters  (the  others  are  Ephesians, 
Colossians,  Philippians)  which  the  apostle  wrote 
durine  his  first  captivity  at  Rome.  The  time 
when  Paul  wrote  may  be  fixed  with  much  pre- 
cision. The  apostle,  at  the  close  of  the  letter, 
expresses  a  hope  of  his  speedy  liberation.  Pre- 
suming, therefore,  that  he  had  good  reasons  for 
such  an  expectation,  and  that  he  was  not  disap- 
pointed in  the  result,  we  may  conclude  that 
this  letter  was  written  by  him  about  the  year 


▲.]>.  63,  or  early  in  ▲.D.  64.  Nothing  is  waat- 
iuff  to  confirm  the  yawMiswess  of  the  Epistle. 
The  external  testimony  is  unimpeachable.  The 
Canon  of  Muratori  enumerates  this  as  one  of 
Paul's  Epistles.  Tertullian  mentions  it,  and 
says  that  Aiarcion  admitted  it  into  his  collec- 
tion. Origen  and  Eusebius  include  it  among 
the  universally  acknowledged  writings  of  the 
early  Christian  times.  Nor  does  the  Epistle  it- 
self oifer  any  thing  to  confiict  with  this  aecision. 
Baur  would  divest  it  of  its  historical  character, 
and  make  it  the  personified  illustration  from 
some  later  writer,  of  the  idea  that  Christianity 
unites  and  equalises  in  a  higher  sense  those 
whom  outwara  circumstances  have  separated. 
He  does  not  impugn  the  external  evidence. 
But,  not  to  leave  bis  theory  wholly  unsupported, 
he  suggests  some  linguistic  objections  to  Paul's 
authorship  of  the  letter,  which  must  be  pro- 
nounced unfounded  and  frivolous. 

Our  knowledge  respecting  the  oocxmon  and 
object  of  the  letter  we  must  derive  from  declarar 
tions  or  inferences  lumished  by  the  letter  itself. 
Paul,  so  intimately  connected  with  the  master 
k.nd  the  servant,  was  anxious  naturally  to  efiibct 
a  i^econciliation  between  them.  Paul  used  his 
infiuence  with  Onesimus  (in  ver.  12)  to  induce 
him  to  return  to  Colobsse,  and  place  himself 
again  at  the  disposal  of  his  master.  On  his  de- 
parture, Paul  put  into  his  hand  this  letter  as 
evidence  that  Onesimus  was  a  true  and  ap- 
proved disciple  of  Christ,  and  entitled  as  such 
to  be  received  not  as  a  servant,  but  above  a  ser- 
vant, as  a  brother  in  the  faith,  as  the  representa- 
tive and  equal  in  that  respect  of  the  apostle 
himself,  and  worthy  of  the  same  consideration 
and  love.  He  intercedes  for  him  as  his  own 
child,  promises  reparation  if  he  had  done  any 
wrong,  demands  ror  him  not  only  tt  remission 
of  all  penalties,  but  the  reception  of  sympathy, 
aflRsction,  Christian  brotherhood.  Such  was  the 
purpose  and  such  the  aigument  of  the  Epistle. 
The  resuh  of  the  appeal  cannot  be  doubted.  It 
may  be  assumed  n^m  die  character  of  Phile- 
mon that  the  apostle's  intercession  for  Onesi- 
mus was  not  unavailing.  Surely  ni  fitting 
response  to  his  pleadings  for  Onesimus  coold 
involve  less  than  a  cessation  of  every  thing  op- 
pressive and  harsh  in  his  civil  condftion,  a'»  mr 
as  it  depended  on  Philemon  to  mitigate  or  neu- 
tralize the  evils  of  a  legalized  system  of  bond- 
ape,  as  well  as  a  cessation  of  every  thing  which 
violated  his  riehts  as  a  Christian.  How  much 
further  than  uiis  an  impartial  explanation  of 
the  Epistle  obliges  us  or  authorizes  us  to  go 
has  not  yet  been  settled  by  any  very  general 
consent  of  interpreters.  Tjie  Epistle  to  Phile- 
mon has  one  peculiar  feature — its  ceschetioal 
charader  it  may  be  termed  —  which  distin- 
guishes it  ftt>m  all  the  other  epistles.  The  wri- 
ter had  peculiar  difficulties  to  overcome;  but 
Paul,  it  is  confessed,  has  shown  a  degree  of 
self-denial,  and  a  tact  in  dealing  with  them, 
which,  in  being  equal  to  the  occasion,  could 
hardly  be  greater. 

Fnile^tUB  was  possibly  a  disciple  of  Hy- 
mensBus,  with  whom  he  is  associatea  in  2  Tim. 
ii.  17,  and  who  is  named  without  him  in  an 
earlier  epistle  (1  Tim.  i.  20).  Waterland  con- 
denses in  a  few  lines  the  substance  of  many 
dissertations  which  have  been  written  conoeiru 
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ing  their  opinions,  and  the  sentence  which 
inflicted  upon  at  least  one  of  them.  **Thejr 
appear  to  nave  been  persons  who  beliered  the 
Scriptures  of  the  O.  T.,  but  misinterpreted 
them,  allegorizing  away  the  doctrine  of  the 
Resun'ection,  and  resolving  it  all  into  figure 
and  metaphor.  The  delivering  over  unto  Satan 
seems  to  have  been  a  form  of  excommunication, 
declaring  the  person  reduced  to  the  state  of  a 
heathen ;  and  m  the  apostolical  age  it  was  ac- 
companied with  supernatural  or  miraculous 
eflvcts  upon  the  bouies  of  the  persons  so  de- 
livered.*' The  names  of  Philetus  and  Hymc- 
nsBus  occur  separately  among  those  of  CsBsar's 
household  whose  relics  have  been  found  in  the 
Columbaria  at  Rome. 

Philip.  1.  The  father  of  Alexander  the 
Great  (I  ^facc.  i.  1 ;  vi.  2),  king  of  Macedonia, 
B.C.  359-3.%. -^2.  A  Phrygian,  left  by  An ti- 
ochus  Epiph.  as  governor  at  Jerusalem  (c.  B.C. 
170),  where  he  behaved  with  great  cruelty  (2 
Mace.  V.  22,  vi.  11,  viii.  8).  He  is  commonly 
identified  with  —8.  The  foster-brother  (2  Mace, 
ix.  29)  of  Antiochus  Epiph.,  whom  the  king 
upon  his  death-bed  appointed  regent  of  Syria, 
and  guardian  of  his  son  Antiochus  V.,  to  the 
exclusion  of  Lvsias  (b.c.  164,  1  Mace.  vi.  14, 
15,  55). — 4.  I'hilip  v.,  king  of  Macedonia, 
B.C.  220-179.  His  wide  and  successful  endea- 
vors to  strengthen  and  enlarge  the  Macedonian 
dominion  brought  him  into  conflict  with  the 
Romans,  when  they  were  engaged  in  tlie  criti- 
cal war  with  Carthage.  In  1  Mace.  viii.  5,  the 
defeat  of  Philip  at  Cynoscephalas  (b.c.  197)  is 
coupled  with  tnat  of  Perseus  as  one  of  the  no- 
blest triumphs  of  the  Romans. 

Philip  the  Apostle.  The  Gospels  con- 
tain comparatively  scanty  notices  of  this  disci- 
ple. He  is  mentioned  as  being  of  Bethsaida, 
the  city  of  Andrew  and  Peter  (tiohn  i.  44),  and 
apparently  was  among  the  Galiiiean  peasants 
of  that  district  who  flocked  to  hear  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Baptist.  The  manner  in  which  St. 
John  speaks  of  him,  the  repetition  by  him  of 
the  selfsame  words  with  which  Andrew  had 
brought  to  Peter  the  good  news  that  the  Christ 
had  at  last  appeared,  all  indicate  a  previous 
friendship  with  the  sons  of  Jona  and  of  Zebedee, 
and  a  consequent  participation  in  their  Mes- 
sianic hopes.  The  close  union  of  the  two  in 
John  vi.  and  xii.  suggests  that  he  may  have 
owed  to  Andrew  the  first  tidings  that  the  hope 
had  been  fulfilled.  The  statement  that  Jesus 
found  him  (John  i.  43)  implies  a  previous  seek- 
ing. To  him  first  in  the  whole  circle  of  the 
disciples  were  spoken  the  words  so  full  of  mean- 
ing, ''Follow  me"  (ibid.).  As  soon  as  he  has 
learnt  to  know  his  Master,  he  is  eager  to  com- 
municate his  discovery  to  another  who  had  also 
shared  the  same  expectations.  He  speaks  to 
Nathanael,  probably  on  his  arrival  m  Cana 
(com p.  John  xxi.  2),  as  though  they  had  not 
seldom  communed  together,  or  the  intimations 
of  a  better  time,  of  a  divine  kingdom,  which 
they  found  in  their  sacred  books.  We  may 
wefl  believe  that  he,  like  his  friend,  was  an 
"  Israelite  indeed  in  whom  there  was  no  ^uile." 
In  the  lists  of  the  twelve  apostles,  in  the  Synop- 
tic Gospels,  his  name  is  as  uniformlv  at  the 
head  of  the  second  group  of  four  as  t'he  name 
of  Peter  is  at  that  of  the  first  (Matt.  x.  3 ; 


Mark  iii.  18 ;  Luke  vi.  14) ;  and  the  fSMta  re- 
corded by  St.  John  give  the  reason  of  this 
priority.  Philip  apparently  was  among  the 
first  company  of  disciples  who  were  with  the 
Lord  at  tne  commencement  of  iiis  ministry,  at 
the  marriage  of  Cana,  on  His  first  anpeamnce 
as  a  prophet  in  Jerusalem  (John  ii.).  Wlicn 
John  was  cast  into  prison,  and  the  work  of  de- 
claring the  glad  tidings  of  the  kingilom  required 
a  new  company  of  preachers,  we  may  believe 
tliat  he,  like  His  companions  and  friends,  re- 
ceived a  new  call  to  a  more  constant  disciple- 
ship  ( Matt,  i V.  1 8-22 ) .  When  the  Twelve  were 
specially  set  apart  for  their  oflfice,  lie  was  num- 
bered among  them.  The  first  three  Gospels 
tell  us  nothing  more  of  him  individually.  St. 
John,  with  his  characteristic  fiilncss  of  personal 
reminiscences,  records  a  lew  significant  ntter- 
ances  (John  vi.  5-9,  xii.  20-22,  xiv.  8).  No 
other  fact  connected  with  the  name  of  Philip  is 
recorded  in  the  Gospels.  The  close  relation  in 
which  we  have  seen  him  standing  to  the  sons 
of  Zebedee  and  Nathanael  might  lead  us  to 
think  of  him  as  one  of  the  two  unnamed  dis- 
ciples in  the  list  of  fishermen  on  the  Sea  of  Ti- 
berias who  meet  us  in  John  xxi.  He  is  among 
the  company  of  disciples  at  Jerusalem  after  the 
Ascensi'on  (*Acts  i.  13),  and  on  the  day  of  Pen- 
tecost. 

Philip  the  Evangelist.  The  first  men- 
tion of  this  name  occurs  in  the  account  of  the 
diKpute  between  the  Hebrew  and  Hellenistic 
disciples  in  Acts  vi.  He  is  one  of  the  seven 
apfjomted  to  superintend  the  daily  distribution 
of  food  and  alms,  and  so  to  remove  all  suspi- 
cion of  partiality.  Whether  the  office  to  which 
he  was  thus  appointed  gave  him  the  position 
and  the  title  of  a  deacon  of  the  Church,  or  was 
special  and  extraordinary  in  its  character,  most 
remain  uncertain.  The  after-history  of  Philip 
warrants  the  belief,  in  any  case,  that  his  offi(*e 
was  not  simply  that  of  the  \ater  diaconate.  It 
is  no  great  presumption  to  think  of  him  as  con- 
tributing hardly*  less  than  Sttphen  to  the  great 
increase  of  disciples  which  followed  on  this  fresh 
oi^ranization,  as  sharing  in  that  wider,  more 
expansive  teaching  which  shows  itself  for  the 
first  time  in  the  oration  of  the  proto-nurtjr, 
and  in  which  he  was  the  forerunner  of  St  PauL 
The  persecution  of  which  Saul  was  the  leader 
roust  have  stopped  the  "  daily  ministrations  " 
of  the  Church.  The  teachers  who  had  been 
most  prominent  were  compelled  to  take  to 
flijzht.  and  Philip  was  among  them.  It  is  no- 
ticeable that  the  city  of  Samaria  is  the  first 
scene  of  his  activity  (Acts  viii.).  He  is  the 
precursor  of  St.  Paul  in  his  work,  as  Stephen 
dad  been  in  his  teaching.  It  falls  to  his  lot, 
rather  than  to  that  of  an  apostle,  to  take  that 
first  step  in  the  victory  over  Jewish  prejudice 
and  the  expansion  of  the  Church,  according  to 
its  Ix)rd's  command.  The  scene  which  brings 
Philip  and  Simon  the  Sorcerer  into  contact 
with  each  other,  in  which  the  ma|:ician  has  to 
acknowledge  a  power  over  nature  greater  than 
his  own,  is  interesting,  rather  as  lielonging  to 
the  life  of  the  heresiarch  than  to  that  of  the 
evnngolist  This  step  is  followed  by  another. 
He  is  directed  bv  an  angel  of  the  Lord  to  take 
the  road  that  led  down  from  Jerusalem  to  Gas* 
on  the  way  to  Egypt.    A  chariot  passes  by  ia 
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which  there  \b  a  man  of  another  race,  whose 
complexion  or  whose  dress  showed  him  to  be  a 
native  of  Ethiopia.  The  history  that  follows  is 
interesting  as  one  of  the  few  records  in  the 
N.  T.  of  the  process  of  individual  conversion, 
and  one  which  wo  may  believe  St.  Luke  ob- 
tained, during  his  residence  at  Csesarea,  from 
the  evangelist  himself.  A  brief  sentence  tolls 
us  that  Philip  continued  his  work  as  a  preacher 
at  Azotus  (Ashdod)  and  among  the  other  cities 
that  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  Philistines, 
and,  following  the  coast-Tine,  came  to  CsBsarea. 
Here  for  a  long  period,  not  less  than  eighteen 
or  nineteen  years,  we  lose  sight  of  him.  The 
last  glimpse  of  him  in  the  N.  T.  is  in  the  ac- 
count of  St.  Paul's  journey  to  Jerusalem.  It 
is  to  his  house,  as  to  one  well  known  to  them, 
that  St.  Paul  and  his  companions  turn  for  shel- 
ter. Ho  has  four  daughters,  who  possess  the 
gift  of  prophetic  utterance,  and  who  apparently 
give  thcmielves  to  the  work  of  teaching  in- 
stead of  entering  on  the  life  of  home  (Acts  xxi. 
8,  9).  He  is  visited  by  the  prophets  and  elders 
of  Jerusalem.  One  tradition  places  the  scene 
of  his  death  at  Hiurai)olis  in  Phrygia.  Accord- 
ing to  another,  he  died  bishop  of  Tralles.  The 
house  in  which  ho  and  his  daughters  had  lived 
was  pointed  out  to  travellers  in  the  time  of  Je- 
rome. 

Philip  Herod  I.,  II.    [Hebod.] 

Phliip'pi.  A  city  of  Macedonia,  abont 
nine  miles  from  the  sea,  to  the  N.  W.  of  the 
Island  of  Thasoi,  which  is  twelve  miles  distant 
from  its  port  Ncapolis,  the  modern  Kaoalla.  It 
is  situat^  in  a  plain  between  the  ranges  of 
Pang«us  and  Haemus.  St.  Paul,  when,  on  his 
first  visit  to  Macedonia  in  company  with  Silas, 
he  embarksd  at  Troas,  made  a  straight  run 
to  Samothrace,  and  from  thence  to  Ncapolis, 
which  he  reached  on  the  second  day  (Act^  xvi. 
11).  This  was  built  on  a  rocky  promontory, 
on  the  western  side  of  which  is  a  roadstead, 
furnishing  a  safe  refuge  from  the  Etesian  winds. 
The  town  is  cut  oif  from  the  interior  by  a  steep 
line  of  hills,  anciently  called  Svmbolum,  con- 
nected towards  the  'N.  E.  with  the  western 
extremity  of  Haemus,  and  towards  the  S.  W., 
less  continuously,  with  the  eastern  extremity 
of  PangsBus.  A  steep  track,  following  the 
course  of  an  ancient  paved  road,  leads  over 
Symbolum  to  Philippi,  the  solitary  pass  being 
about  1 ,600  feet  above  the  sea-level.  Between 
the  foot  of  Symbolum  and  the  site  of  Philippi, 
two  Turkish  cemeteries  are  passed,  the  grave- 
stones of  which  are  all  derived  from  the  ruins 
of  the  ancient  city,  and  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood of  the  one  first  reached  is  the  modern 
Turkish  village  BettketlL  This  is  the  nearest 
village  to  the  ancient  ruins,  which  are  not  at 
the  present  time  inhabited  at  all.  The  Philippi 
which  St.  Paul  visited  was  a  Roman  colony 
founded  by  Augustus,  and  the  remnins  which 
strew  the  ground  are  no  doubt  derived  from 
that  city.  The  establishment  of  Philip  of 
Macedonia  was  probably  not  exactly  on  the 
game  site.  Philip,  when  he  acquired  possession 
of  the  site,  fbuncl  there  a  town  namea  Datus  or 
Datum,  which  was  in  all  probability  in  its  origin 
a  factory  of  the  Phoenicians,  who  were  the 
first  that  worked  the  gold-mines  in  the  monn- 
taina  here,  as  in  the  neighboring  Thasos.    The 
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proximity  of  the  gold-mines  was  of  course 
the  origin  of  so  large  a  city  as  Philippi ;  but  the 
plain  in  which  it  Ties  is  of  extraordinary  fer- 
tility. The  position  too  was  on  the  main  road 
from  Rome  to  Asia,  the  Via  Egnatia,  which 
from  Thessalonica  to  Constantinople  followed 
the  same  course  as  the  existing  post-road.  The 
ruins  of  Philippi  are  very  extensive,  but  present 
no  striking  feature  except  two  gateways,  which 
are  considered  to  belong  to  the  time  of  Clau- 
dius. Traces  of  an  amphitheatre,  theatre,  or 
stadium  —  for  it  does  not  clearly  appear  which 
—  are  also  visible  in  the  direction  of  the  hills  on 
the  N.  E.  side.  Inscriptions  both  in  the  Latin 
and  Greek  languages,  but  more  generally  in 
the  former,  are  found. 

Philippians,  Epistle  to  the.    i.  The 

canonical  authority,  Pauline  authorship,  and 
integrity  of  this  Epistle,  were  unanimously  ao- 
knowleaged  up  to  the  end  of  the  1 8th  century. 
Marcion  (a.d.  140)  in  the  earliest  known  Canon 
held  common  ground  with  the  Church  touching 
the  authority  of  this  Epistle :  it  appears  in  the 
Muratorian  Fragment;  among  the  "acknowl- 
edged "  books  in  Eusebius ;  in  the  lists  of  the 
Council  of  Laodlcea,  a.d.  365,  and  the  Synod 
of  Hippo,  393 ;  and  in  all  subsequent  lists,  as 
well  as  in  the  Peshito  and  later  versions.  Even 
contemporary  evidence  may  be  claimed  for  it. 
Philippian  Christians  who  had  contributed  to 
the  collections  for  St.  Paul's  support  at  Rome, 
who  had  been  eye  and  ear  witnesses  of  the  re- 
turn of  Epaphroditus  and  the  first  reading  of 
St.  Paul's  Epistle,  may  have  been  still  alive  at 
Philippi  when  Polycarp  wrote  (a.d.  107)  his 
letter  to  them,  in  which  (ch.  2,  3)  he  refers  to 
St.  Paul's  Epistle  as  a  well-known  distinction 
belonging  to  the  Philippian  Church.  It  is 
quoted  as  St.  Paul's  by  Irenteus,  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  and  Tertullian.  A  quotation  from 
it  (Phil.  ii.  6)  is  found  in  the  Epistle  of  the 
Churches  of  Lvons  and  Vienne,  a.d.  177.  The 
testimonies  of^  later  writers  are  innumerable. 
But  F.  C.  Baur,  followed  by  Schwegler,  has 
argued,  from  the  phraseology  of  the  Epistle  and 
other  internal  marks,  that  it  is  the  work,  not  of 
St.  Paul,  but  of  some  Gnostic  forger  in  the 
2d  century.  2.  Where  written.  —  The  constant 
tradition  that  this  Epistle  was  written  at  Rome 
by  St.  Paul  in  his  captivity  was  impugned 
first  by  (£der  (1731),  who,  disregarding  the 
fact  that  the  apostle  was  in  prison  (i.  7,  13,  14) 
when  he  wrote,  imagined  that  he  was  at  Cor- 
inth; and  then  by  Paulus  (1799),  Schulz 
(1829),  Bottger  (1837),  and  Rillict  (1^41),  in 
whose  opinion  the  Epistle  was  written  during 
the  apostle's  confinement  at  Cssarea  (Acts 
xxiv.  23);  but  the  references  to  the  "palace" 
(prsetorium,  i.  13),  and  to  "  Caesar's  house- 
hold," iv.  22,  seem  to  point  to  Rome  rather 
than  to  CsBsarea. 

3.  When  written.  —  Assuming,  then,  that  the 
Epistle  was  written  at  Rome  during  the  im- 
prisonment mentioned  in  the  last  chapter  of 
the  Acts,  it  may  be  shown  from  a  single  fact 
that  it  could  not  hiave  been  written  long  before 
the  end  of  the  two  years.  The  distress  of  the 
Philippians  on  account  of  Epaphroditus's  sick- 
ness was  known  at  Rome  when  the  Epistle  was 
written ;  St.  Luke  was  absent  from  Rome ;  and 
lastly,  it  is  obvious  fh>m  Phil.  i.  20  that  St 
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pAal,  when  he  wrote,  felt  his  podtioii  to  he 
▼eiy  critical,  and  we  know  that  it  became  more 
precarioits  as  the  two  years  drew  to  a  dose. 
In  A.D.  62,  the  infiuioos  TipeUinns  socoeeded 
Barms  the  upright  pnetonan  prefect  in  the 
charge  of  St.  Paul's  person ;  and  the  marriage 
of  Poppca  brooght  hjs  imperial  judge  under  an 
influence  which,  if  exerted,  was  hostile  to  St. 
Paul.  Assuming  that  St.  Paul's  acquittal  and 
release  took  place  in  63,  we  may  date  the  Epistle 
to  the  Philippians  early  in  tbiat  year.  4.  7%e 
wriier^M  acquaintance  With  the  PhinppianM.  —  St. 
Paul's  connection  with  Philippi  was  of  a  pc|cn- 
liar  character,  which  gave  nse  to  the  writing 
of  this  Epistle.  St.  Paul  entered  its  walls,  a.d. 
62  (Acts  XTi.  12),  accompanied  by  Silas,  who 
had  been  with  him  since  ne  started  from  Anti- 
och,  and  by  Timothy  and  Luke,  whom  he  had 
afterwards  attached  to  himself;  the  former 
at  Derbe,  the  latter  <{uite  recently  at  Troas. 
There,  at  a  greater  distance  firom  Jerusalem 
than  any  apostle  had  yet  penetrated,  the  long- 
restrained  energy  of  St.  Faul  was  sgsin  em- 
ployed in  laying  the  foundation  of  a  Christian 
church.  Philippi  was  endeared  to  Sl  Paul, 
not  only  by  the  hospitality  of  Lydia,  the  deep 
sympathy  of  the  conyerts,  and  the  remarkable 
miracle  which  set  a  seal  on  his  preaching,  but 
also  by  the  successful  exercise  of  his  mission- 
ary actiyity  after  a  long  suspense,  and  by  the 
happy  consequences  of  his  undaunted  endur- 
ance of  i^ominies,  which  remained  in  his 
memory  (Fbil.  i.  30)  after  the  long  intenral  of 
eleven  years.  Leaving  Timothy  and  Luke  to 
watch  over  the  infant  Church,  Paul  and  Silas 
went  to  Thessalonica  (1  Thess.  ii.  2),  whither 
they  were  followed  by  the  alms  of  the  Philip- 
pians  (Kiil.  iy.  16),  and  thence  southwards. 
The  next  six  years  of  his  life  are  a  blank  in 
pur  records.  At  the  end  of  that  period,  he  is 
found  again  (Acts  xx.  6)  at  Philippi.  After 
the  lapse  of  nye  years,  spent  chiefly  at  Corinth 
ind  £phesns,  St  Paul,  escaping  nom  the  in- 
sensed  worshippers  of  the  Ephesian  Diana, 
passed  through  Macedonia,  a.d.  57,  on  his  way 
to  Greece,  accompanied  by  the  Ephesians  Ty- 
chicns  and  Trophimus,  and  probably  yisited 
Philippi  for  the  second  time,  and  was  there 
joined  by  Timothy.  He  wrote  at  Philippi  his 
Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  On  return- 
ing fh>m  Greece  (Acts  xx.  4),  he  again  found  a 
renige  among  his  faithful  Philippians,  where  he 
spent  some  days  at  Easter,  a.d.  68,  with  St. 
Luke,  who  accomjoanied  him  when  he  sailed 
fh>m  Neapolis.  6noe  more,  in  his  Roman 
captivity  )a.d.  62)  their  care  of  him  revived 

r'n.    They  sent  Epaphroditus,  bearing  their 
1  for  the  apostle  B  support,  and  ready  also 
to  tender  his  personal  service  f  Phil.  ii.  25). 

5.  Scope  and  eontenis  of  Ae  Epistle.  —  St. 
Paul's  aim  in  writing  is  plainly  this :  while 
acknowledging  the  alms  of  the  Philippians  and 
Che  personu  services  of  their  messenger,  to  give 
them  some  information  respecting  his  own  con- 
dition, and  some  advice  respecting  theirs.  After 
the  inscription  (i.  1,  2),  in  which  Timothy  as 
the  secona  father  of  the  Church  is  joined  with 
Paul,  he  sets  forth  his  own  condition  (i.  3-26), 
his  prayers,  care,  and  wishes  fbr  his  Philip- 
pians, with  the  troubles  and  uncertainty  of  his 
Imprisonment,  and  his  hope  of  eventually  seeing 


them  again.  Then  (i.  27-iL  18)  he  exhorts 
them  to  those  particular  virtues  which  he  would 
rgoioe  to  see  them  practising  at  die  presnit 
time.  He  hopes  soon  to  hear  a  good  report  of 
them  (u.  19-^30),  either  by  sending  Timothy, 
or  by  going  hiniself  to  tMm,  as  he  now  sends 
Epaphroditus,  whose  diligent  service  is  highly 
commended.  Reverting  (iii.  1-21)  to  the  tone 
of  foj  which  runs  through  the  preceding  de- 
Bcnptions  and  exhortations  —  as  m  t  4,  1 8, 25, 
ii.  2, 16, 17, 18, 28  —  he  bids  them  take  heed  that 
their  joy  be  m  the  Lard^  and  warns  them,  as  he 
had  often  previously  warned  them  (probably  in 
his  last  two  visits),  against  admitting  itinerant 
Judaizing  teachers,  the  tendency  of  whose  doe- 
trine  was  towards  a  vain  oonndeDce  in  mere 
earthly  things :  in  contrast  to  this,  be  exhorts 
them  to  foUow  him  in  placing  their  tmst  hum- 
bly but  entirely  in  Chnst,  and  in  pressing  for- 
ward in  their  Christian  course,  with  the  res- 
urrection-day constantly  before  th^  minds. 
Again  (iv.  1-9),  adverting  to  their  position  in 
the  midst  of  unbelievers,  he  beseeches  them, 
even  with  personal  appeals,  to  be  firm,  united, 
joyful  in  the  Lord ;  to  be  full  of  prayer  and 
peace,  and  to  lead  snch  a  life  as  must  approTs 
Itself  to  the  moral  sense  of  all  men.  Lastly  (iv. 
10-23),  he  thanks  them  for  the  contributioB 
sent  by  Epaphroditus  for  his  support,  and  con- 
cludes witn  salutations  and  a  benediction.  6. 
EffeA  of  the  Epittle.  —^  We  have  no  account  of 
the  reception  of  this  Epistle  by  the  Philip- 
pians. Except  doubtful  traditions  that  Eras- 
tus  was  their  first  bishop,  and  with  Ljdia  and 
Parmenas  was  maityred  in  their  city,  nothing 
is  recorded  of  them  for  the  next  forty-four 
years.  Now,  though  we  cannot  trace  the  im- 
mediate effect  of  St  Paul's  Epistle  on  the 
Philippians,  yet  no  one  can  doubt  that  it  con- 
tributed to  form  ihe  character  of  thdr  Church 
as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Polycarp.  It  is  evi- 
dent finom  Polycarp's  Epistle,  that  the  Church, 
by  the  grace  of  God  and  the  guidance  of  the 
apostle,  had  passed  through  diose  trials  of 
which  St  Paul  warned  it,  and  had  not  gone 
back  fVom  the  high  degree  of  Christian  attain- 
ments which  it  reachra  under  St  Paul's  oral 
and  written  teaching  (Polyc  i.,  iii.,  ix.,  xi.). 

7.  The  Church  at  AMie.  —The  state  of  the 
Church  at  Rome  should  be  considered  before 
entering  on  the  stud^  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Philippians.  Something  is  to  be  teamed  of  its 
condition  about  a.d.  58  fh>m  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  about  a.d.  61  fh>m  Acts  xxviit.  St. 
Paul's  presence  in  Rome,  the  freedom  of  speech 
allowea  to  him,  and  the  personal  freedom  of 
his  fellow-laborers,  were  the  means  of  infusing 
fresh  missionary  activity  into  the  Chnrdi  (PhiL 
i.  12-14).  It  was  in  the  work  of  Christ  that 
Epaphroditus  was  worn  out  (ii.  30).  8.  Char- 
acterittic  features  of  the  Epistle.  —  Strangely  full 
of  joy  and  thanksgiving  amidst  adversity,  like 
the  apostle's  midnight  hymn  from  the  depth 
of  his  Philippian  dungeon,  this  Epistle  went 
forth  from  his  prison  at  Rome.  In  most  other 
epistles,  he  wntes  with  a  sustained  effort  to  in- 
struct, or  with  sorrow,  or  with  indignation ;  he 
is  striring  to  supply  imperfect,  or  to  correct 
erroneous  teaching ;  to  put  down  scandalous 
impurity,  or  to  heal  schism  in  the  church  which 
he  addresses.    But  in  this  Epistle,  though  he 
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knew  the  Philippians  Intimateljr,  and  was  not 
blind  to  the  faults,  and  tendencies  to  fault,  of 
some  of  them,  yet  he  mentions  no  evil  so  char- 
acteristic of  the  whole  Church  as  to  call  for 
general  censure  on  his  part,  or  amendment  on 
theirs.  Of  all  his  Epistles  to  churches,  none 
has  so  little  of  an  official  character  as  this. 

Philis'tia  (Heb.  P<!^esAeeA).  The  word  thus 
translated  (in  Ps.  Ix.  8,  Ixxxvii.  4,  cviii.  9)  is 
in  the  original  identical  with  that  elsewhere 
rendered  Palsstixb. 

Philis'tines.  The  origin  of  the  PhUis- 
tines  is  nowhere  expressly  stated  in  the  Bible ; 
but  as  the  prophets  describe  them  as  "  the  Phi- 
listines from  Caphtor"  (Am.  ix.  7),  and  *'  the 
remnant  of  the  maritime  district  of  Caphtor " 
( Jer.  xlvii.  4),  it  is  primd  facie  probable  that 
they  were  the  "  Caphtorims  which  came  out  of 
Caphtor"  who  expelled  the  Avim  from  their 
territory,  and  occupied  it  in  their  place  (Deut. 
ii.  23);  and  that  these  again  virere  the  Caph- 
torim  mentioned  in  the  Mosaic  geneal<^ical 
table  among  the  descendants  of  Mizraim  (Uen. 
X.  14).  But,  in  establishing  this  conclusion, 
certain  difficulties  present  themselves:  in  the 
first  place,  it  is  observable  that,  in  Gen.  x.  14, 
the  Philistines  are  connected  with  the  Caslu- 
him  rather  than  the  Caphtorim.  The  clause 
seems  to  have  an  appropriate  meaning  in  its 
present  position  :  it  looks  like  an  interpolation 
into  the  original  document  with  the  view  of 
explaining  when  and  where  the  name  Philis- 
tine was  first  applied  to  the  people  whose 
proper  appellation  was  Caphtorim.  But  a 
second  and  more  serious  difficulty  arises  out  of 
the  language  of  the  Philistines ;  for  while  the 
Caphtorim  were  Hamitic,  the  Philistine  lan- 
guage is  held  to  have  been  Shemitic.  The  dif- 
ficulty arising  out  of  the  (]^uestion  of  language 
ma^  be  met  by  assuming  either  that  the  Capn- 
tonm  adopted  the  language  of  the  conquered 
Avim,  or  that  they  diverged  from  the  Hamitic 
stock  at  a  period  when  the  distinctive  features 
of  Hamitism  and  Shemitism  were  yet  in  em- 
bryo. A  third  objection  to  their  Egyptian 
origin  is  raised  from  the  application  of  tne  term 
*'  undrcumcised  "  to  them  ( 1  Sam.  xvii.  26  ; 
2  Sam.  i.  20),  whereas  the  Egyptians  were  cir- 
cumcised (Herod,  ii.  36).  But  this  objection  is 
answered  by  Jer.  ix.  25,  26,  where  we  same 
term  is  in  some  sense  applied  to  the  Egyptians, 
however  it  may  be  reconciled  with  the  state- 
ment of  Herodotus.  The  next  question  that 
arises  relates  to  the  early  movements  of  the 
Philistines.  It  has  been  very  generally  assumed 
of  late  years  that  Caphtor  represents  Crete,  and 
that  the  Philistines  migratea  from  that  island, 
either  directly  or  through  Egypt,  into  Pales- 
tine. This  hypothesis  presupposes  the  She- 
mitic origin  of  the  Philistines.  Moreover,  the 
name  Caphtor  can  only  be  identified  with  the 
Egyptian  Coptos.  But  the  Cretan  origin  of 
the  Philistines  has  been  deduced,  not  so  much 
from  the  name  Caphtor  as  from  that  of  the 
Cherethites.  This  name  in  its  Hebrew  form 
bears  a  close  resemblance  to  Crete,  and  is  ren- 
dered Cretans  in  the  LXX.  But  the  mere 
•coincidence  of  the  names  cannot  pass  for  much 
without  some  corroborative  testimony.  With- 
out, tiberefore,  asserting  that  migrations  may 
not  have  taken  place  from  Crete  to  Philistia,  we 


hold  that  the  evidence  adduced  to  prove  that 
th^  did  is  insufficient. 

The  last  point  to  be  decided  in  connection 
with  the  early  history  of  the  Philistines  is  the 
time  when  they  settled  in  the  land  of  Canaan. 
If  we  were  to  restrict  ourselves  to  the  state- 
ments of  the  Bible,  we  should  conclude  that 
this  took  place  before  the  time  of  Abraham ; 
for  they  are  noticed  in  his  day  as  a  pastoral 
tribe  in  the  neighborhood  of  Gerar  (Gen.  xxi. 
32,  34,  xxvi.  1,  8).  The  interval  that  elapsed 
between  Abraham  and  the  Exodus  seems  suffi- 
cient to  allow  for  the  alteration  that  took  place 
in  the  position  of  the  Philistines,  and  their 
transformation  frt)m  a  pastoral  tribe  to  a  settled 
and  powerful  nation.  Between  the  times  of 
Abranam  and  Joshua,  the  Philistines  had 
changed  their  quarters,  and  had  advanced 
northwards  into  the  Shefelah  or  Plain  of 
Philistia.  This  plain  has  been  in  all  ages  re- 
markable for  Uie  extreme  richness  of  its  soil :  its 
fields  of  standing  com,  its  vine-yards  and  olive- 
yards,  are  incidentally  mentioned  in  Scripture 
(Judg.  XV.  5)  ^  and  in  time  of  famine  the  land 
of  the  Philistines  was  the  hope  of  Palestine  (2 
K.  viii.  2).  It  was  also  adapted  to  the  growth 
of  military  power ;  for  whue  the  plain  itself 
permitted  the  use  of  war-chariots,  which  were 
the  chief  arm  of  ofience,  the  occasional  eleva- 
tions which  rise  out  of  it  offered  secure  sites  for 
towns  and  strongholds.  It  was,  moreover,  a 
commercial  country ;  fix>m  its  position  it  must 
have  been  at  all  times  the  great  thoroughfare 
between  Phoenicia  and  Syria  in*  the  north,  and 
Egypt  and  Arabia  in  the  south.  The  Philis- 
tines probably  possessed  a  navy ;  for  they  had 
E)rts  attached  to  Gaza  and  Ashkelon:  the 
XX.  speaks  of  their  ships  in  its  version  of  Is. 
xi.  14;  and  they  are  represented  as  attacking 
the  Egyptians  out  of  ships.  They  had  at  an 
early  penod  attained  proficiency  in  the  arts  of 
peace.  Their  wealth  was  abundant  (Judg.  xvi. 
5,  18),  and  they  appear  in  all  respects  to  have 
been  a  prosperous  people.  Possessed  of  such 
elements  of  power,  the  Philistines  had  attained 
in  the  time  of  the  Judges  an  important  position 
among  Eastern  nations.  About  B.C.  1209,  we 
find  t^m  engaged  in  successfril  war  with  the 
Sidonians  (Justin,  xviii.  3).  About  the  same 
period,  but  whether  before  or  after  is  uncertain, 
they  were  engaged  in  a  naval  war  with  Ra- 
meses  HI.  of  Egypt,  in  conjunction  with  other 
Mediterranean  naSons.        ^ 

And  now  to  recur  to  the  biblical  narrative : 
—  The  territonr  of  the  Philistines,  having  been 
once  occupied  by  the  Canaanites,  formed  a  por- 
tion of  the  promised  land,  and  was  assigned  to 
the  tribe  or  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  2,  12,  45-47). 
No  portion,  however,  of  it  was  conquered  in 
the  lifetime  of  Joshua  (Josh.  xiii.  2),  and  even 
after  his  death  no  permanent  conquest  was 
effected  (Judg.  iii.  3);  though,  on  the  authority 
of  a  somewhat  doubtful  passage,  we  are  in- 
formed that  the  three  cities  of  Gaza,  Ashkelon, 
and  Ekron,  were  taken  (Judg.  i.  18).  The 
Philistines,  at  all  events,  soon  recovered  these, 
and  commenced  an  aggressive  policy  against 
the  Israelites,  by  which  they  gained  a  complete 
asoendencT  over  them.  Individual  heroes  were 
raised  up  from  time  to  time  whose  achievements 
might  well  kindle  patriotism,  such  as  Shamgar 
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the  son  of  Anath  (Judg.  iii.  31 ),  and  still  more 
Samson  (Jud^r.  xiii.-xvi.);  bat  neither  of  these 
men  succeeded  in  permanently  throwing  off  the 
yoke.  Under  Eli,  there  was  an  organized  but 
unsuccessful  resistance  to  the  encroachments 
of  the  Philistines,  who  were  met  at  Aphek  (1 
Sam.  iv.  1 ).  The  prodaction  of  the  ark  on  this 
occasion  demonstrates  the  greatness  of  the 
emergency,  and  its  loss  marked  the  lowest 
depth  of  Israel's  degradation.  The  next  ac- 
tion took  place  nndcr  Samuel's  leadership,  and 
the  tide  of  success  turned  in  Israel's  favor. 
The  Israelites  now  attributed  their  past  weak- 
ness to  their  want  of  unit^ ;  and  they  desired  a 
king,  with  the  special  object  of  leacling  them 
against  the  foe  (1  Sam.  viii.  20).  As  soon  as 
Saul  was  prepared  to  throw  off  the  yoke,  he 
occupied  with  his  army  a  position  at  Michmash, 
commanding  the  defiles  leading  to  the  Jordan 
Yallev ;  and  his  heroic  son  Jonathan  gave  the 
signal  for  a  risinp^  by  overthrowing  the  pillar 
which  the  Philistines  had  placed  were.  The 
challenge  was  accepted  ;  the  Philistines  invaded 
the  central  district  with  an  immense  force,  and, 
having  dislodged  Saul  from  Michmash,  occu- 
pied it  themselves,  and  sent  forth  predatory 
Dands  into  the  surrounding  country.  The  Is- 
raelites shortly  aftef  took  up  a  position  on  the 
other  side  of 'the  ravine  at  Geha,  and,  availing 
themselves  of  the  confusion  consequent  upon 
Jonathan's  daring  feat,  inflicted  a  tremendous 
slaughter  upon  the  euemv  (1  Sam.  xiii.,  xiv.). 
No  attempt  was  made  bv  the  Philistines  to 
vegain  their  supremacy  for  about  twenty-five 
years,  and  the  scene  of  the  next  contest  shows 
the  alterad  strength  of  the  two  parties  :  it  was 
no  longer  in  the  central  country,  but  in  a  ravine 
leading  down  to  the  Philistine  l^lain,  the  Valley 
of  Elah,  the  position  of  which  is  about  14  miles 
S.  W.  of  Jerusalem :  on  this  occasion  the  prow- 
ess of  young  David  secured  success  to  L^rael, 
and  the  foe  was  pursued  to  the  gates  of  Gath 
and  Ekron  (1  Sam.  xvii.).  The  power  of  the 
PhiUstines  was,  however,  still  intact  on  their 
own  territory.  The  border  warfare  was  con- 
tinued. The  scene  of  the  next  conflict  was  far 
to  the  north,  in  the  Valley  of  Esdraclon.  The 
batde  on  this  occasion  proved  disastrous  to  the 
Israelites :  Saul  himself  perished,  and  the  Phi- 
listines penetrated  across  the  Jordan,  and  occu- 
pied the  forsaken  cities  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  1-7). 
On  the  appointment  of  David  to  be  king  over 
the  united  tribes,  the  Philistines  attempted  to 
counterbalance  the  advantage  by  an  attack  on 
the  person  of  the  king :  they  therefore  pene- 
trated into  the  Valley  of  Rephaim,  S.  W.  of 
Jerusalem,  and  even*  pushed  forward  an  ad- 
vanced post  as  far  as  Bethlehem  (1  Chr.  xi.  16). 
David  twice  attacked  them  at  the  former  spot, 
and  on  each  occasion  with  signal  success,  in 
the  first  case  capturing  their  images,  in  the 
second  pursuing  them  "  from  Qeba  until  thou 
come  to  Gazer  "  (2  Sam.  v.  17-25 ;  1  Chr.  xiv. 
8-16).  Henceforth  the  Israelites  appear  as  the 
aggressors :  about  seven  years  after  the  defeat 
at  Rephaim,  David,  who  had  now  consolidated 
his  power,  attacked  them  on  their  own  soil,  and 
took  Gath  with  its  dependencies  (I  Chr.  xviii. 
1),  and  thus  (according  to  one  interpretation 
of  the  obscure  expression  "  Metheg-ammah " 
in  2  Sam.  viii.  1)  '*  he  took  the  arm-bridle  oi 


t» 


out 


of  the  hand  of  the  Philistines/'  or  (according 
to  another)  "  he  took  the  bridle  of  the  me- 
tropolis out  of  the  hand  of  the  Philistines"  — 
meaning  in  either  case  that  their  ascendency 
was  utterly  broken. 

The  whole  of  Philistia  was  included  in  Solo- 
mon's empire.  The  division  of  the  empire  at 
Solomon's  death  was  favorable  to  the  Philis- 
tine cause.  Rehoboam  secured  himself  against 
them  by  fortifying  Gath  and  other  cities  bor- 
dering on  the  plain  (2  Chr.  xi.  8) :  the  Israelite 
monarchs  were  either  not  so  prudent,  or  not  so 
powerful ;  for  they  allowed  the  PhUistines  to 
get  hold  of  Gibbcthon  (1  E.  xy.  27,  xvi.  15). 
Judah  meanwhile  had  lost  the  tribute  (2  Chr. 
xvii.  11).  The  increasing  weakness  of  the 
Jewish  monarchy,  under  the  attacks  of  Hazael, 
led  to  the  recovery  of  Gath,  which  was  after- 
wards dismantied  and  probably  destroyed  bv 
Uzziah  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  6;  2  K.  xii.  \7),  liVe 
have  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Philistines 
were  kept  in  subjection  until  the  time  of  Abas 
(2  Chr.  xxviii.  18).  A  few  years  later,  the  Phi- 
listines, in  conjunction  with  the  Syrians  and 
Assyrians,  and  perhaps  as  the  subject-allies  of 
the  latter,  carried  on  a  series  of  attacks  on  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  (Is.  ix.  11,  12).  Hezekiah 
formed  an  alliance  with  the  Eg^-ptians,  as  a  coun- 
terpoise to  the  Assyrians,  and  tne  possession  of 
Philistia  became  henceforth  the  turning-point 
of  the  struggle  between  the  two  great  empires 
of  the  East.  The  Assyrians  under  Tartan,  the 
general  of  Sargon,  maUde  an  expedition  against 
Egypt,  and  took  Ashdod,  as  the  key  of  that 
country  (Is.  xx.  1,  4,  5).  Under  Sennacherib, 
Philistia  was  again  the  scene  of  important 
operations.  The  Assyrian  supremacy  was  ro 
stored  by  Esar-haddon,  and  it  seems  probaUe 
that  the  Assyrians  retained  their  hold  on  Ash- 
dod until  its  capture,  after  a  long  siege,  by 
Psammetichus.  It  was  about  this  time  that 
Philistia  was  traversed  by  a  vast  Scythian 
horde  on  their  way  to  Egypt.  The  Egyptian 
ascendency  was  not  as  yet  rc-establisbed ;  for 
we  find  the  next  king,  I^ho,  compelled  to  be- 
siege Gaza  on  his  return  from  the  oattle  of  Me- 
giddo.  After  the  death  of  Necho,  the  contest 
was  renewed  between  the  Egyptians  and  the 
Chaldseans,  under  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  the 
result  was  specially  disastrous  to  the  Philis- 
tines. The  *'  old  hatred  "  that  the  Philistines 
bore  to  the  Jews  was  exhibited  in  acts  of  hos- 
tility at  the  time  of  the  Babylonish  captivity 
(Ez.  XXV.  15-17) ;  but  on  the  return  this  was 
somewhat  abated,  for  some  of  the  Jews  married 
Philistine  women,  to  the  great  scandal  of  their 
rulers  (Neh.  xiii.  23,  24).  From  this  time,  the 
history  of  Philistia  is  absorbed  in  the  struggles 
of  the  neighboring  kingdoms.  The  latest  no- 
tices of  the  Philistines  as  a  nation  occur  in 
1  Mace,  iii.-v.  With  regard  to  the  institutions 
of  the  Philistines,  our  information  is  very 
scanty.  The  five  chief  cities  had,  as  eariy  as 
the  days  of  Joshua,  constituted  themselves  into 
a  confederacy,  restricted,  however,  in  all  proba- 
bility, to  matters  of  offence  and  ddence.  Each 
was  under  the  government  of  a  prince,  who« 
ofilcial  titie  was  seren  (Josh.  xiii.  3  ;  Judg.  iii. 
3,  &c.),  and  occasionally  sAr  (1  Sam.  xviii.  30, 
xxix.  6).  Each  town  possessed  its  own  terri- 
tory.   The  Philistines  appear  to   have  been 
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deeply  imbaed  with  snperatitioii :  thej^  carried 
Iheir  idoh  with  them  on  their  campaigns  (2 
Sam.  V.  21 ),  and  proclaimed  their  yictories  in 
their  presence  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  9).  The  gods 
whom  they  chiefly  worshipped  were  Dagon 
( Judg.  xvi.  23 ;  1  Sam.  y.  d-5  ;  1  Chr.  x.  10 ; 
1  Mace.  X.  83) ;  Ashtaroth  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  10 ; 
Herod,  i.  105);  Baal-zebub  (2  K.  i.  2-6);  and 
Decerto,  who  was  honored  at  Ashkelon  (Diod. 
Sic.  ii.  4),  though  unnoticed  in  the  Bible. 
Priests  and  diviners  (1  Sam.  vi.  2)  were  at- 
tached to  the  various  seats  of  worship. 

FhilorogUS.  A  Christian  at  Rome  to 
whom  St.  Paul  sends  his  salutation  (Rom. 
zvi.  15).  Pseudo-Hippolytus  makes  him  one 
of  the  seventy  disciples,  and  bishop  of  Si- 
nopc. 

Philosophy.  It  is  the  object  of  the  fol- 
lowing article  to  give  some  account  (I.)  of 
that  development  of  thought  amons  the  Jews 
which  answered  to  the  philosophy  or  the  West; 

!IL)  of  the  recognition  of  the  preparatory 
propaedeutic)  office  of  Greek  philosophy  in 
relation  to  Christianity;  (III.)  of  the  system- 
atic progress  of  Greek  philosophy  as  forming 
«  complete  whole ;  and  [IV.)  of  the  contact  of 
Christianity  with  philosophy.  I.  Thb  Phil- 
osophic Discipline  of  thb  Jews.  — Philos- 
ophy, if  we  limit  the  word  strictly  to  describe 
the  free  pursuit  of  knowledge  of  which  truth  is 
the  one  complete  end,  is  essentially  of  Western 
growth.  In  the  East,  the  search  after  wisdom 
nas  always  been  connected  with  practice.  The 
history  of  the  Jews  offers  no  exception  to  this 
remark :  there  is  no  Jewish  philosophy  proper- 
ly so  called.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  specu- 
lation and  action  meet  in  truth;  and  perhaps 
the  most  obvious  lesson  of  the  Old  Testament 
lies  in  the  gradnal  construction  of  a  divine 
philosophy  by  fact,  and  not  by  speculation. 
The  method  of  Greece  was  to  proceed  from  life 
to  God ;  the  method  of  Israel  (so  to  speak)  was 
to  proceed  from  God  to  life.  The  axioms  of 
one  system  are  the  conclusions  of  the  other. 
The  one  led  to  the  successive  abandonment  of 
the  noblest  domains  of  science  which  man  had 
claimed  originally  as  his  own,  till  it  left  bare 
systems  of  morality ;  the  other,  in  the  fulness 
of  time^repared  many  to  welcome  the  Christ 
—  the  Truth.  The  philosophy  of  the  Jews, 
using  the  word  in  a  large  sense,  is  to  be  sought 
for  rather  in  the  progress  of  the  national  life 
than  in  special  books.  Step  by  step  the  idea  of 
the  family  was  raised  into  that  of^the  people ; 
and  the  kingdom  furnished  the  basis  of  those 
wider  promises  which  included  all  nations  in 
one  kingdom  of  heaven.  The  social,  the  polit- 
ical, the  cosmical  relations  of  man  were  traced 
out  gradually  in  relation  to  God.  The  philos- 
ophy of  the  Jews  is  thus  essentially  a  moral 
pnilosophy,  resting  on  a  definite  connection 
with  God.  The  doctrines  of  Creation  and 
Providence,  of  an  Infinite  Divine  Person,  and 
of  a  responsible  human  will,  which  elsewhere 
form  the  ultimate  limits  of  speculation,  are 
here  assumed  at  the  outset.  The  fundamental 
ideas  of  the  divine  government  found  expres- 
sion in  words  as  well  as  in  life.  The  Psalms, 
which,  among  the  other  infinite  lessons  which 
they  convey,  give  a  deep  insight  into  the  need 
«f  a  personal  apprehension  of  truth,  everywhere 


declare  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  God  omt 
the  material  and  moral  worlds. 

One  man  among  all  is  distinguished  among 
the  Jews  as  **  the  wise  man."  The  description 
which  is  given  of  his  writing  serves  as  a  com- 
mentary on  the  national  view  of  philosophy 
(1  K.  iv.  30-33).  The  lesson  of  practical  duty, 
the  full  utterance  of  "  a  large  heart"  (ibid.  29), 
the  careful  study  of  God's  creatures, — this  is  the 
sum  of  wisdom.  Yet  in  fact  the  very  practical 
aim  of  this  philosophy  leads  to  the  revelation 
of  the  most  sublime  truth.  Wisdom  was  grad- 
uallv  felt  to  be  a  Person,  throned  by  God,  and 
holiling  converse  with  men  (Prov.  viii.).  She 
was  seen  to  stand  in  open  enmity  with  "  the 
strange  woman,"  who  sought  to  draw  them 
aside  by  sensuous  attractions ;  and  thus  a  new 
step  was  made  towards  the  central  doctrine  of 
Christianity — the  Incarnation  of  the  Word. 
Two  books  of  the  Bible,  Job  and  Ecclesiastes, 
of  which  the  latter  at  any  rate  belongs  to  the 
period  of  the  close  of  the  kingdom,  approach 
more  nearly  than  any  others  to  thci  type  of 
philosophical  discussions.  But  in  both  the 
problem  is  moral,  and  not  metaphysical.  The 
one  deals  with  the  evils  which  afflict  "  the 
perfect  and  upright; "  the  other  with  Uie  vanity 
of  all  the  pursuits  and  pleasures  of  earth.  The 
method  of  inquiry  is  in  both  cases  abrupt  and 
irregular.  The  Captivity  necessarily  exercised 
a  profound  inflnence  upon  Jewish  thought 
The  teaching  of  Persia  seems  to  hav6  ^n 
designed  to  supply  important  elements  In  the 
education  of  the  chosen  people.  But  it  did  yet 
more  than  this.  The  ima^ry  ot  Ezekiel  (chap, 
i.)  gave  an  apparent  sanction  to  a  new  form  of 
mystical  speculation.  It  is  uncertain  at  what 
date  this  earliest  Kabbala  {i.e.  tradition)  re- 
ceived a  definite  form;  but  there  can  bo  no 
doubt  that  the  two  great  divisions  of  which  it 
is  composed,  "  the  chariot "  {Mercabah,  £z.  i.) 
and  "tne  creation"  IBereshith,  Gen.  i.),  found 
a  wide  development  before  the  Christian  era. 
The  first  dealt  with  the  manifestation  of  God 
in  Himself;  the  second  with  His  manifestation 
in  Nature;  and  as  the  doctrine  was  handed 
down  oraUy,  it  received  naturally,  both  from  its 
extent  and  form,  great  additions  fh>m  foreign 
sources.  On  the  one  side,  it  was  open  to  the 
Persian  doctrine  of  emanation ;  on  tne  other,  to 
the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation ;  and 
the  tRidition  was  deeply  impressed  by  both  be- 
fore it  was  first  committeu  to  writing  in  the 
seventh  or  eighth  century.  At  present,  the  ori- 
ginal sources  for  the  teaching  of  the  Kabbala 
arc  the  Sefther  Jetzirah,  or  Book  of  Creation, 
and  the  Sepher  Hazohcw,  or  Book  of  Splendor. 
The  contact  of  the  Jews  with  Persia  thus  gave 
rise  to  a  traditional  mysticism.  Their  con- 
tact with  Greece  was  marked  by  the  rise  of 
distinct  sects.  In  the  third  century  B.C.,  the 
great  doctor  Anti^nus  of  Socho  bears  a  Greek 
name ;  and  popular  belief  pointed  to  him  as  the 
teacher  of  Sadoc  and  Bocthus,  the  supposed 
founders  of  Jewish  rationalism.  At  any  rate, 
we  may  date  from  this  time  the  twofold  division 
of  Jewish  speculation  which  corresponds  to  the 
chief  tendencies  of  practical  philosophy.  The 
Sadducees  appear  as  the  supporters  of  human 
freedom  in  its  widest  scope ;  the  Pharisees,  of  a 
religious  stoicism.    At  a  later  time,  the  cycle 
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of  doctriDe  was  completed,  when  by  a  natanl 
re-action  the  Essencs  established  a  mystic  ajicet- 
icism.  The  conception  of  wisdom  which  ap- 
pears in  the  Book  of  Proverbs  was  elaborated 
with  greater  detail  afterwards  [Wisdom  of 
Solomon],  both  in  Palestine  [Egclebiasti- 
Gcs]  and  in  Egypt ;  bat  the  doctrine  of  the 
Word  is  of  greater  speculative  interest.  The 
first  use  of  the  term  Word  ( Jfoiina),  Imsed  upon 
the  common  formula  of  the  prophets,  is  in  the 
Targum  of  Onkelos  (first  cent.  B.C.),  in  which 
"  the  Word  of  God  "  is  commonly  substituted  for 
God  in  His  immediate,  personal  relations  with 
man ;  and  it  is  probable  that  round  this  tra- 
ditional rendering  a  fuller  doctrine  grew  up. 
But  there  is  a  clear  difference  between  the  idea 
of  the  Word  then  prevalent  in  Palestine  and 
that  current  at  Alexandria.  In  Palestine,  the 
Word  appears  as  the  outward  Mediator  between 
God  and  man,  like  the  Angel  of  the  Covenant : 
at  Alexandria  it  appears  as  the  spiritual  con- 
nection which  opens  the  way  to  revelation. 
The  preface  to  St.  John's  Gospel  includes  the 
element  of  truth  in  both. 

II.  Thb  Patristic  Recogxition  of  the 

pROPiBDBUTIG  OfFICB  OF  GrEEK  PHILOSO- 
PHY. —  The  divine  discipline  of  the  Jews  was 
in  nature  essentially  moral.  The  lessons  which 
it  was  designed  to  teach  were  embodied  in  the 
family  and  the  nation.  Yet  this  was  not  in  it- 
self a  complete  discipline  of  our  nature.  The 
reason,  no  less  than  the  will  and  the  aiiections, 
had  an  office  to  discharge  in  preparing  man  for 
the  Incarnation.  The  process  and  the  issue  in 
the  two  cases  were  widely  different ;  but  they 
were  in  some  sense  complementary.  Even  in 
time,  this  relation  holds  good.  The  divine  king^ 
dom  of  the  Jews  was  just  overthrown  when  free 
speculation  arose  in  the  Ionian  colonies  of 
Asia.  The  teaching  of  the  last  prophet  near- 
Iv  synchronized  with  the  death  of  Socrates. 
AH  other  differences  between  the  discipline  of 
reason  and  that  of  revelation  are  implicitly  in- 
cluded in  their  fundamental  difiercnce  of 
method.  Philosophy  failed  as  a  religious 
teacher  practically  (Rom.  i.  21,  22),  but  it 
bore  noble  witness  to  an  inward  law  (Rom.  ii. 
14,15).  In  its  purest  and  grandest  forms,  it 
was  '*  a  schoolmaster  to  bring  men  to  Christ." 
This  function  of  ancient  philosophy  is  distinctly 
recognized  by  many  or  the  greatest  of  the 
Fathers.  But  the  same  writers  in  other  places 
sought  to  explain  the  partial  harmony  of  phi- 
losophy and  revelation  by  an  original  connec- 
tion of  the  two.  The  use  which  was  made 
of  heathen  specnlation  by  heretical  writers  was 
one  great  cause  of  its  disparagement  bv  their 
catholic  antagonists.  This  variety  of  judgment 
in  the  heat  of  controversy  was  inevitable.  The 
full  importance  of  the  history  of  ancient  phi- 
losophy was  then  first  seen  when  all  rivalry  was 
over,  and  it  became  possible  to  contemplate  it 
as  a  whole,  animated  by  a  great  law,  often 
trembling  on  the  verge  of  truth,  and  some- 
times by  a  "  bold  venture  **  claiming  the  herit- 
age of  iaith. 

III.  The  Devklofmext  of  Greek  Phi- 
losophy. —  The  various  attempts  which  have 
been  made  to  derive  Western  philosophy  from 
Eastern  sources  have  signally  failed.  It  is 
true  that  in  some  degree   the  character   of 


Greek  speculation  may  have  been  influenced, 
at  least  in  its  earliest  stages,  by  religious 
ideas  which  were  originally  introduced  from 
the  East ;  but  this  indirect'  influence  does  not 
affect  the  real  originality  of  the  great  Greek 
teachers.  The  very  value  of  Greek  teaching 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  was,  as  far  as  is  possi- 
ble, a  resnlt  of  simple  reason;  or,  if  faith 
asserts  its  prerogative,  the  distinction  is  sharp- 
Iv  marked.  Of  the  various  classifications  of 
the  Greek  schools  which  have  liecn  proposed, 
the  simplest  and  truest  seems  to  be  that  which 
divides  the  history  of  philosophy  into  thre: 
great  periods,  the  first  reaching  to  the  era  o^ 
the  Sophists,  the  next  to  the  death  of  Aristotle, 
the  third  to  the  Christian  era.  In  the  firvt 
period,  the  world  objectively  is  the  great  atitre 
of  ^  inquiry ;  in  the  second,  the  *'  ideas  "  of 
things,  truth,  end  being  ;  in  the  third,  the 
chief  interest  of  philosophy  falls  back  upov 
the  practical  conduct  of  life.  After  the  Chris- 
tian era,  philosophy  ceased  to  have  any  tmi 
vitality  in  Greece ;  bnt  it  made  fresh  efforts  tfi 
meet  the  changed  conditions  of  life  at  Alex- 
andria and  Rome. 

1 .  The  prt-Socratie  ScJuxiU,  —  The  first  Greek 
philosophy  was  little  more  than  an  attempt  tc 
follow  out  in  thoud|it  the  mythic  cosmogoniet 
of  earlier  poets.  What  is  the  one  permanent 
element  wnich  underlies  the  changing  forms  of 
things  ?  —  this  was  the  primair  inquiry  to 
whicn  the  Ionic  school  endeavored  to  find  an 
answer.  Thalbs  (cir.  b.g.  610-625)  pointed 
to  moisture  (water)  as  the  one  source  and  sup* 
porter  of  life.  Axaximsnes  (cir.  b.c.  520< 
480)  substituted  air  for  water.  At  a  much  later 
date  (cir.  b.c.  450),  Diogexbs  of  Apollonia 
represented  this  elementary  "  air  "  as  endowed 
with  intelligence.  The  atomic  theory  of  De- 
MOCRiTL's  (cir.  B.C.  460-357)  (^ei«d  another 
and  more  plausible  solution.  The  motion  of 
his  atoms  included  the  action  of  force ;  but  he 
wholly  omitted  to  account  for  its  source.  Mean- 
while another  mode  of  specnlation  had  arisen 
in  the  same  school.  In  place  of  one  definite 
element,  Akaximakder  (b.c.  610-547)  sug- 
gested the  unlimited  as  the  adequate  origin  of 
all  special  existences.  And,  somewhat  more 
than  a  century  later,  Anaxaooras  summed  up 
the  resnlt  of  such  a  line  of  specnlation :  "  All 
things  were  toother;  then  mind  came,  and 
disposed  them  m  order."  Thus  we  are  kd 
face  to  face  with  an  ultimate  dualism.  The 
Eleatic  school  started  fh>m  an  opposite  point  of 
view.  Xenophanes  (cir.  b.c.  550-30)  '*  looked 
up  to  the  whole  heaven,  and  said  that  the  One 
is  God."  "Thales  saw  gods  in  all  thin^: 
Xenophanes  saw  all  things  in  €rod  "  (Thiri- 
wall.  Hist,  of  Gr.  ii.  13G).  Parmexides  of 
Elea  (B.C.  500)  substituted  abstract  "being" 
for  "  God  "  in  the  system  of  Xenophanes,  and 
distinguished  with  precision  the  functions  of 
sense  and  reason.  2eno  of  Elea  (cir.  b.c.  450) 
developed  with  logical  ingenuity  the  contra- 
dictions involved  in  our  perceptions  of  things, 
and  thus  formally  prepared  the  way  for  scep- 
ticism. The  teachmg  of  Heracutits  (b.c. 
500)  oflcrs  a  complete  contrast  to  that  of  the 
Eleatics.  So  far  from  contrasting  the  existent 
and  the  phenomenal,  he  boldly  identified  being 
with  change.    Rest  and  continuance  is  death. 
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That  which  is  is  the  instantaneous  balance  of 
conconilin^  powers.      The  philosophy  of  Py- 
TUAOOBA8  (cir.  B.C.  580-510)  is  subordinate  in 
interest  to  his  social  and    political  theories, 
though  it  supplies  a  link  in  the  course  of  spec- 
ulation :  others  had  labored  to  trace  a  unity  in 
the  world  in  the  presence  of  one  underljiuK  ele- 
ment or  in  the  idea  of  a  whole ;  ho  sought  to 
combine  the  separate  harmony  of  parts  with 
total  unity.      Numerical    unity  indndes    the 
finite  and  the  infinite ;  and  in  the  relations  of 
number  there  is  a  perfect  symmetry,  as  all 
spring  out  of  the  fundamental  unit      Thus 
num&rs  seemed  to  Pythagoras  to  be  not  only 
*'  patterns  "  of  things' but  causes  of  their  being. 
2.   The  SoartUic    Schools.  —  In    the  second 
period  of  Greek  philosophy,  the  scene  and  sub- 
ject were  both  changed.    A  philosophy  of  ideas, 
using  the  tenn  in  its  widest  sense,  succeeded  a 
philosophy  of  nature.      In  three  generations, 
Greek  speculation  reached  its  greatest  glory  in 
the  teacning  of  Socrates,  Plato,  and  .A^totle. 
The  famous  sentence  in  which  Aristotle  charac- 
terizes the  teaching  of  Socratbs  (b.o.  468-399) 
1>laces  his  scientific  position  in  the  clearest 
ight.    There  are  two  thine^,  he  says,  which 
we  ma^  rightly  attribute  to  Socrates,  inductive 
reasoning  and  general  definition.    By  the  first 
he  endeavored  to  discover  the  permanent  ele- 
ment which  underlies  the  changing  forms  of 
appearances  and  the  varieties  of  opinion ;  by 
the  second  he  fixed  the  truth  which  he  had 
thus  gained.    But,  besides  this,  Socrates  ren- 
dered another  service  to  truth.    Ethics  occupied 
in  his  investigations  the  primary  place  which 
had  hitherto  Men  held  by  physics.     The  great 
aim  of  his  induction    was  to    establish  the 
sovereignty  of  virtue.    He  affirmed  the  exist- 
ence of  a  universal  law  of  right  and  vnon^. 
He  connected  philosophy  with  action,  both  m 
detail  and  in  general.    On  the  one  side  he  up- 
held the  supremacy  of  conscience,  on  the  other 
the  working  of  Providence.     Not  the  least 
fruitful  characteristic  of  his  teaching  was  what 
may  be  called  its  desultoriness.    As  a  result  of 
this,  the  most  conflicting  opinions  were  main- 
tained by  some  of  his  professed  followers  who 
carried  out  isolated  fragments  of  his  teaching 
to  extreme  conclusions.  The  truths  which  tliey 
distorted  were  embodied  at  a  later  time  in  more 
reasonable  forms.      Plato  alone  ^b.c.  430- 
347),  by  the  breadth  and  nobleness  of  his  teach- 
ing, was  the  true  successor  of  Socrates :  with 
fuller  detail  and  greater  elaborateness  of  parts, 
his  philosophy  was  as  many-sided  as  that  of 
his  master.    Plato  possessed  two  commanding 
powers,  which,  though  apparently  incompati- 
ble, arc  in  the  highest  sense  complementary,  — 
a  matchless  destructive  dialectic  and  a  creative 
imagination.      His  famous  doctrines  of  ideas 
and  recollection  are  a  solution  by  imagination 
of  a  logical  difficulty.    The  *  m^  ths  "  of  Plato 
play  a  most  important  part  m  his  system, 
fhe^  answer  in  tne  philosopher  to  faith  in  the 
Christian.    The  great  difidrcnce  between  Plato 
and  Aristotlb  (b.c.  384-^22)  lies  in  the  use 
which  Plato  thus  made  of  imagination  as  the 
exponent  of  instinct.     The  dialectic  of  Plato 
is  not  inferior  to  that  of  Aristotle,  and  Aristotle 
exhibits  traces  of  poetic  power  not  unworthy 
of  Plato ;  but  Aristotle  never  allows  imagina- 


tion to  influence  his  final  decision.  He  elabo^ 
rated  a  perfect  method,  and  he  used  it  with 
perfect  fairness.  His  writings,  if  any,  contain 
the  highest  utterance  of  pure  reason.  Look- 
ing back  on  all  the  earlier  efibrts  of  philosophy, 
he  pronounced  a  calm  and  final  judgment.  It 
follows  necessarily  that  the  Platonic  doctrine 
of  ideas  was  emphatically  rejected  by  Aristotle, 
who  gave,  however,  the  final  development  to 
the  original  conception  of  Socrates.  With 
Socrates,  '* ideas"  (general  definitions)  were 
mere  abstractions;  with  Plato,  they  had  an 
absolute  existence;  with  Aristotle,  they  had 
no  existence  separate  from  things  in  which 
they  were  realized,  though  the  form  which  an- 
swers to  the  Platonic  idea  was  held  to  be  the 
essence  of  the  thing  itself.  There  is  one  feature 
common  in  essence  to  the  systems  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle  which  has  not  yet  been  noticed.  In 
both,  ethics  is  a  part  of  politics. 

3.  The  post'Socratic  Srhoofs.  —  After  Aris- 
totle, philosophy  took  a  new  direction.  Specu- 
lation became  mainly  personal.  Epicubus 
(b.c.  352-270)  defined  the  object  of  philosophy 
to  be  the  attainment  of  a  happy  life.  The 
pursuit  of  truth  for  its  own  sake  he  regarded 
as  superfluous.  He  rejected  dialectics  as  a 
useless  study,  and  accepted  the  senses,  in  the 
widest  acceptation  of  the  term,  as  the  criterion 
of  truth.  Physics  ho  subordinated  entirely  to 
ethics.  But  he  diflfered  widely  from  the  Cy- 
renaics  in  his  view  of  happiness.  The  happi- 
ness at  which  the  wise  man  aims  is  to  be  found, 
he  said,  not  in  momentary  gratification,  but  in 
lifelong  pleasure.  It  docs  not  consist  necessa- 
rily in  excitement  or  motion,  but  often  in 
absolute  tranquillity.  The  gods,  who  were  as- 
sumed to  be  supremely  happy  and  eternal,  were 
absolutely  free  fVom  the  uistractions  and  emo- 
tions consequent  on  any  care  for  the  world  or 
man.  All  things  were  'supposed  to  come  into 
being  by  chance,  and  so  pass  away.  The  indi- 
vidual was  left  master  oi  his  own  life.  While 
Epicurus  asserted  in  this  manner  the  claims  of 
one  part  of  man's  nature  in  the  conduct  of  life, 
Zkno  of  Citium  (cir.  b.c.  280),  with  equal 
partiality,  advocated  a  purely  spiritual  (intel- 
lectual) morality.  The  opposition  between  the 
two  was  complete.  The  innni  tc,  chance-formed 
worlds  of  the  one  stand  over  against  the  one 
harmonious  world  of  the  other.  On  the  one 
side  are  gods  regardless  of  material  things,  on 
the  other  a  Being  permeating  and  vivifying  all 
creation.  This  aifferencc  necessarily  found 
its  chief  expression  in  ethics.  For  when  the 
Stoics  taught  that  there  were  only  two  princi- 
ples of  things.  Matter  and  God,  —  Fate  and 
Keason,  —  it  followed  that  the  active  principle 
in  man  is  of  divine  origin,  and  that  nis  duty 
is  to  live  conformably  to  nature.  All  external 
things  wero  indifferent.  Reason  was  the  abso- 
lute sovcruign  of  man.  In  one  point,  the 
Epicureans  and  Stoics  were  agreed.  They  both 
rega filed  the  happiness  and  culture  of  the  indi- 
vidual as  the  nighest  good.  Meanwhile,  in 
the  New  Academy,  Platonism  degenerated  into 
scepticism.  Epicunis  found  an  authoritative 
rule  in  the  senses.  The  Stoics  took  refuge  in 
what  seems  to  answer  to  the  modem  doctrine  of 
"common  sense,"  and  maintained  that  the 
senses  give  a  direct  knowledge  of  the  object. 
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Caunkades  (B.C.  213-129)  combated  these 
views,  and  showed  that  sensation  cannot  be 
proved  to  declare  the  real  nature,  but  only  some 
of  the  effects,  of  things.  Scepticism  remained 
as  the  last  issae  of  speculation.  But,  though 
the  Greek  philosophers  fell  short  of  their  high- 
est aim,  it  needs  no  words  to  show  the  work 
which  they  did  as  pioneers  of  a  universal 
church,  otcp  by  step  great  questions  were  pro- 
posed,—  Fate,  Providence — Conscience,  Law 
—  the  State,  the  Man, — and  answers  were  given, 
which  are  the  more  instructive  because  they 
are  generally  one-sided.  The  complete  course 
of  piiilosopny  was  run  before  the  Christian 
era,  but  there  were  yet  two  mixed  systems  after- 
wards which  offered  some  novel  features.  At 
Alexandria,  Platonism  was  nnited  with  various 
elements  of  Eastern  speculation,  and  for  several 
centuries  exercised  an  important  influence  on 
Christian  doctrine-  At  Kome,  Stoicism  was 
vivified  by  the  spirit  of  the  old  republic,  and 
exhibited  the  extreme  Western  type  of  phi- 
losophy. Of  the  first,  nothing  can  be  said  here. 
But  the  Roman  Stoicism  calls  for  brief  notice 
from  its  supposed  connection  with  Christian 
morality  (oeneca,  t  a.d.  65;  Epictetus, 
t  cir.  a.d.  115;  M.  Acrelius  Antonixos, 
1 2 1  - 1 80 ) .  The  superficial  coincidences  of  Sto- 
icism with  the  N.  T.  are  certainly  numerous. 
Coincidences  of  thought,  and  even  of  language, 
might  easily  be  multiplied.  But,  beneath  this 
external  resemblance  of  Stoicism  to  Christianity, 
the  later  Stoics  were  fundamentally  opposed 
to  it.  For  good  and  for  evil,  they  were  the 
Pharisees  of  the  Gentile  world.  Their  worship 
was  a  sublime  egotism.  The  Stoicism  of 
.Vf .  Anrelins  gives  many  of  the  moral  precepts 
f>f  the  gospel,  but  without  their  foundation, 
which  can  find  no  place  in  his  system.  The 
real  elements  of  greatness  in  M.  Aurelius  are 
many,  and  truly  Roman ;  but  the  study  of  his 
Meaitations  by  the  side  of  the  N.  T.  can  leave 
little  doubt  that  he  could  not  have  helped  to 
give  a  national  standing-place  to  a  Catholic 
Church. 

IV.  Christianity  ik  Contact  with  An- 
cient Philosophy.  —  The  only  direct  trace 
of  the  contact  of  Christianity  with  Western 
philosophy  in  the  N.  T.  is  in  the  account  of 
St.  Paul's  visit  to  Athens  (Acts  xvii.  18) ;  and 
there  is  nothing  in  the  apostolic  writings  to 
show  thnt  it  exercised  any  important  influence 
upon  the  early  Church  (comp.  1  Cor.  i.  22-24). 
But  it  was  otherwise  with  Eastern  speculation, 
which  penetrated  more  deeply  through  the  mass 
of  the  people.  The  "philosophy"  against 
which  the  Colossians  were  warned'  (Col.  ii.  8) 
seems  undoubtedly  to  have  been  of  Eastern 
origin,  containing  elements  similar  to  those 
which  were  afterwai-ds  embodied  in  various 
shapes  of  Gnosticism,  as  a  selfish  asceticism, 
and  a  superstitious  reverence  for  angels  (Col. 
ii.  16-23);  and  in  the  Epistles  to  Timothy, 
addressed  to  Ephesus,  in  which  city  St.  Paul 
anticipated  the  rise  of  false  teaching  (Acts  xx. 
.10),  two  distinct  forms  of  error  may  be  traced 
in  addition  to  Judaism,  due  more  or  less  to  the 
same  influence.  The  writings  of  the  sub-apos- 
tolic age,  with  the  exception  of  the  famous 
anecdote  of  Justin  Martyr  {Died.  2-4),  throw 
little  light  upon  the  relations  of  Christianity 


and  philosophy.  One  book,  however,  has  been 
preserved  in  varions  shapes,  which,  though  still 
unaccountably  neglectca  in  Church  histories, 
contains  a  vivid  delineation  of  the  speculative 
struggle  which  Christianity  had  to  maintain 
with  Judaism  and  Heathenism.  The  Clemen- 
tine Homilies  and  Recognitions  are  a  kind  of 
philosophy  of  religion,  and  in  subtlety  and 
richness  of  thought  yield  to  no  early  Christian 
writings.  At  the  close  of  the  second  century, 
when  the  Church  of  Alexandria  came  into 
marked  intellectual  pre-eminence,  the  mutual 
influence  of  Christianity  and  Keo-PlatoniMn 
opened  a  new  field  of  speculation,  or  rather  the 
two  systems  were  presented  in  forms  designed 
to  meet  the  acknowledged  wants  of  the  time. 
Neo-Platonism  was,  in  fact,  an  attempt  to  sctie 
the  spirit  of  Christianity  apart  from  its  historic 
basis  and  human  elements.  The  want  which 
the  Alexandrine  Fathers  endeavored  to  satisfy 
is  in  a  ^at  measure  the  want  of  our  own  time. 
If  Chnstianity  be  truth,  it  must  have  jioints 
of  special  connection  with  all  nations  and  all 
periods.  Christian  philosophy  may  be  in  one 
sense  a  contradiction  in  terms,  for  Christianity 
confessedly  derives  its  first  principles  from  reve- 
lation, and  not  from  simple  reason ;  but  thete 
is  no  less  a  true  philosophy  of  Christianity, 
which  aims  to  show  how  completely  these  meet 
the  instincts  and  aspirations  of  all  ages.  The 
exposition  of  such  a  philosophy  would  be 
the  work  of  a  modem  Origen. 

Fhln'ees.  1.  The  son  of  Eleazar,  son  of 
Aaron  (1  Esd.  v.  5;  viii.  2,  29  ;  2  Esd.  i.  2fr; 
Ecclus.  xlv.  23;  I  Mace.  ii.  26).  — 2.  Phin- 
ehas,  the  son  of  Eli,  2  Esd.  i.  2a.  —  8.  A 
priest  or  Levite  of  the  time  of  Ezra,  father  of 
Eleazar  (1  Esd.  viii.  63).— 4.  1  Esd.  v.  31. 
[Paseah  2.]    Ap. 

Fhm'ebas.  Son  of  Eleazar  and  grandson 
of  Aaron  ( Ex.  vi.  25).  His  mother  is  recorded 
as  one  of  the  daughters  of  Pnticl.  Phinehas  is 
memorable  for  having,  while  quite  a  yonth,  by 
his  zeal  and  enei^  at  the  critical  moment  o( 
the  licentious  idolatry  of  Shittim,  appeased  the 
divine  wrath,  and  put  a  stop  to  the  plague, 
which  was  destroying  the  nation  (Num.  xxv. 
7).  For  this  he  was  rewarded  by  the  special 
approbation  of  Jehovah,  and  by  a  promise  that 
the  priesthood  should  remain  in  his  family 
forever  (10-18).  He  was  appointed  to  accom- 
pany as  priest  the  expedition  by  which  the  Mkl- 
lanites  were  destroyed  (xxxi.  6).  Many  years 
later,  he  also  headed  the  party  who  were  de* 
spatched  from  Shiloh  to  remonstrate  against 
tne  Altar  which  the  trans-Jordanic  tribcsTwere 
reported  to  have  built  near  Jordan  (Josh.  xxii. 
13-32).  In  the  partition  of  the  country,  he 
received  an  allotment  of  his  own  —  a  hill  on 
Mount  Ephraim,  which  bore  his  name  — 
Gibenth-Pinehns.  Here  his  fiither  was  buried 
(Josh.  xxiv.  33).  During  the  life  of  Phine- 
has,  he  appears  to  have  1>een  the  chief  of  the 
great  family  of  the  Korahites  or  Korhites,  who 
gnanled  the  entrances  to  the  sacred  tent  and 
the  whole  of  the  sacred  camp  ( I  Chr.  ix.  20). 
After  Eleazar's  death,  he  became  high-priest — 
the  third  of  the  series.  In  this  capacity  he  is 
introduced  as  giving  oracles  to  the  nation  dor- 
ing  the  whole  stmggle  with  the  Benjamitea  on 
the  matter  of  Gibeah   (Judg.  xx.  28).    The 
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Tene  which  closes  the  Book  of  Joshaa  is 
ascribed  to  Phinehas,  as  the  description  of  the 
dtiath  of  Moses  at  the  end  of  Deuteronomy  is 
to  Joshua.  The  tomb  of  Phinehas,  a  i>lace  of 
groat  resort  to  both  Jews  and  Samaritans,  is 
shown  at  Avoertah,  four  miles  S.  £.  of  NaUus. 
2.  Second  son  of  Eli  (1  Sam.  i.  3,  ii.  34,  iv.  4, 
11,  17, 19,  xiv.  3).  Phinehas  was  killed  with 
his  brother  by  the  Philistines  when  the  ark 
was  captured.  He  is  introduced,  apparently 
by  mistake,  in  the  genealo^  of  Ezra,  in  A 
Esd.  i.  2a.  —  3.  A  Levite  of  Ewa's  dw^  (Ear. 
▼iii.  33),  unless  the  meaning  b«i  that  Eleazar 
was  of  the  family  of  the  great  Phinehas. 

Phi'son.  The  Greek  form  of  the  name 
PisoN  (Kcclns.  xxiv.  25)-     Ap. 

Phlegmon.  A  Christies  at  Rome,  whom 
St.  Paul  salutes  (Rom.  xvi.  14).  Pseudo-Hip- 
poly  tus  makes  him  one  of  the  seventy  disciples, 
and  bishop  cr  Marathon. 

PhCO^oey  the  first,  and  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant, of  the  Christian  persons  the  detailed 
mention  of  whom  fills  nearly  all  the  last  chap- 
ter of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  What  is  said 
of  her  (Rom.  xvi.  1,  2)  is  worthy  of  especial 
notice,  because  of  ltd  bearing  on  the  question 
of  the  deaconesses  of  the  Apostolic  Church. 

PhCBQi'ce,  PhGDnf  Cia»  a  tract  of  coun- 
try, of  which  Tyre  and  Sidon  were  the  prin- 
cipal cities,  to  the  north  of  Palestine,  along  the 
const  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea;  boundra  by 
that  sea  on  the  west,  and  by  the  mountain- 
range  of  Lebanon  on  the  east.  The  name  was 
not  the  one  by  which  its  native  inhabitants 
called  it,  but  was  given  to  it  by  the  Greeks. 
The  native  name  of  Phcenicia  was  Kenaan 
(Canaan)  or  Kn&,  signifying  lowland,  so  named 
in  contrast  to  the  adjoining  Aram,  i.e.  High- 
land ;  the  Hebrew  name  of  Syria.  The  length 
of  coast  to  which  the  name  of  Phoenicia  was 
applied  varied  at  different  times,  and  may  be 
regarded  under  di6ferent  aspects  before  and 
after  the  loss  of  its  independence.  1.  What 
mav  be  termed  PhGenicia  Proper  was  a  narrow 
undulating  plain,  extending  fix>m  the  pass  of 
Rds  d-Beifdd  or  Ahyad,  the  "  Promontorium 
Album  "  of  the  ancients,  about  six  miles  south 
of  Tyre,  to  the  Nahr  d-Aul^,  the  ancient  Bostre- 
nus,  two  miles  north  of  Sidon.  The  plain  is 
only  twenty-eight  miles  in  length.  Its  average 
breadth  is  about  a  mile;  but  near  Sidon  the 
mountains  retreat  to  a  distance  of  two  miles, 
and  near  Tyre  to  a  distance  of  five  miles.  2. 
A  still  longer  district,  which  afterwards  became 
fairly  entitled  to  the  name  of  Phcenicia,  ex- 
tended up  the  coast  to  a  point  marked  by  the 
Island  of  Aradus,  and  by  Antaradus  towards 
the  north ;  the  southern  boundary  remaining 
the  same  as  in  Phoenicia  Proper.  Phoenicia, 
thus  defined,  is  estimated  to  have  been  about 
120  miles  in  length ;  while  its  breadth,  between 
Lebanon  and  the  sea,  never  exceeded  twenty 
miles,  and  was  eenerallv  much  less.  Scarcely 
sixteen  geographical  miles  farther  north  than 
Sidon  was  uerytus ;  with  a  roadstead  so  well 
snited  for  the  purposes  of  modem  navigation, 
that,  under  the  modem  name  of  Beirout,  it  has 
eclipsed  both  Sidon  and  Tyre  as  an  emporium 
for  Svria.  Still  farther  north  was  Byblus,  the 
Gebal  of  the  Bible  (Ez.  xxvii.  9),  inhabited 
hy  seamen  and  calkers.    It  still  retains  in  Ara- 
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bic  the  kindred  name  of  JebeU,  Then  came 
Tripolis  (now  TaMuius),  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  colonists  irom  Tyre,  Sidon,  and 
Aradufl,  with  three  distinct  towns.  And 
lastly,  towards  the  extreme  point  north  was 
Aradnit  itself,  the  Arvad  of  Gen.  x.  18  and 
E^.  XKvii.  8 ;  situated,  like  Tyre,  on  a  small 
islf*nd  near  the  mainland,  and  founded  by  exiles 
frjm  Sidon.  The  whole  of  Phcenicia  Proper 
is  well  watered  by  various  streams  from  the 
adjoining  hills.  The  havens  of  Tvre  and 
Sidon  am>rded  water  of  sufficient  depth  for  all 
the  requirements  of  ancient  navigation,  and 
the  neighboring  range  of  the  Lebanon,  in  its 
extensive  forests,  furnished  what  then  seemed 
a  nearly  inexhaustible  supply  of  timber  for 
ship-building.  In  reference  to  the  period  when 
the  Phoenicians  had  lost  their  independence, 
scarcely  any  two  Greek  and  Roman  writers 
g[ive  precisely  the  same  geographical  bounda- 
ries to  Phoenicia.  In  the  Old  Testament,  the 
word  Phoenicia  does  not  occur,  as  might  be 
expected  fix)m  its  being  a  Greek  name.  In  the 
Apocrypha  it  is  not  deifined,  though  spoken  of 
as  being,  with  Coele-Syria,  under  one  military 
commander  (2  Mace.  iii.  5,  8,  viii.  8,  x.  11 ; 
3  Mace.  iii.  15).  In  the  New  Testament,  the 
word  occurs  only  in  three  passages,  Acts  xi.  19, 
XV.  3,  xxi.  2 ;  and  not  one  of  these  oflfords  a 
clew  as  to  how  far  the  writer  deemed  Phoenicia 
to  extend. 

PhOBni'ciailS.  The  name  of  the  race  who 
in  earliest  recorded  history  inhabited  Phoenicia, 
and  who  were  the  great  maritime  and  com- 
mercial people  of  the  ancient  world.  Without 
dwelling  on  matters  which  belong  more  strictly 
to  the  articles  Tybe  and  Sidon,  it  may  faie 
proper  to  touch  on  certain  points  connected 
with  the  language,  race,  trade,  and  religion  of 
the  Phoenicians,  which  may  tend  to  throw  light 
on  biblical  history  and  literature.  —  I.  The 
Phoenician  language  belonged  to  that  family  of 
languages  which,  bv  a  name  not  altogether 
free  from  objection,  out  now  generally  adopted, 
is  called  "  Shemitic."  Under  this  'name  are 
included  three  distinct  branches :  —  1st,  Arabic, 
to  which  belongs  Ethiopian  as  an  offshoot  of 
the  Southern  Arabic  or  Himyaritic.  2dly, 
Aramaic,  the  vernacular  language  of  Palestine 
at  the  time  of  Christ,  ddly,  Heorew,  in  which 
by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  Old  Testament 
was  composed.  Now,  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting points  to  the  biblical  student  connected 
with  Phoenician  is,  that  it  does  not  belong  to 
either  of  the  two  first  branches,  but  to  the 
third  ;  and  that  it  is  in  fact  so  closely  allied  to 
Hebrew,  that  Phoenician  and  Hebrew,  though 
dificrent  dialects,  may  practically  be  regarded 
as  the  same  language.  This  may  be  shown  in 
the  following  way:  —  1st.  Testiraonv  is  borne 
to  the  kinship  of  the  two  languages  hy  Augus- 
tine and  Jerome,  in  whose  time  Phoenician  or 
Carthaginian  was  still  a  living  language. 
2dly.  These  statements  are  fully  confirmed  by 
a  passage  of  Carthaginian  preserved  in  the 
Pcmtdus  of  Plautus,  act  v.  scene  1 ,  and  accom- 
panied by  a  Latin  translation  as  part  of  the  play. 
3dly.  The  close  kinship  of  the  two  langnagesis, 
moreover,  strikingly  confirmed  by  very  many 
Phoenician  and  Carthaginian  names  of  places 
and  persons,  which,  destitute  of  meaning  in 
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Greek  and  Latin,  throueh  which  lansua^ 
they  have  become  widely  known,  and  having 
sometimes  in  those  languages  occasioned  false 
etymologies,  become  r^ly  significant  in  He- 
brew. 4thly.  The  same  conclusion  arises  from 
the  examination  of  Phoenician  inscriptions 
preserved  to  the  present  day :  all  of  which  can 
oe  interpreted,  with  more  or  less  certainty, 
through  Hebrew.  Such  inscriptions  are  of 
three  kinds:  —  1st,  on  f^ms  and  seals;  2dly, 
on  coins  of  the  Phoenicians  and  of  their  colo- 
nies ;  3dly,  on  stone. 

II.  Concerning  the  original  race  to  which 
the  Phoenicians  belonged,  nothing  can  be 
known  with  certainty,  because  they  are  found 
already  established  along  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
at  the  earliest  dawn  of  authentic  history,  and 
for  centuries  afterwards  there  is  no  record  of 
their  origin.  According  to  Herodotus  (vii.  89), 
they  said  of  themselves  in  his  time  that  they 
came  in  days  of  old  from  the  shores  of  the  Red 
Sea ;  and  in  this  there  would  be  notliing  in  the 
slightest  degree  improbable,  as  they  spoke  a 
language  cognate  to  that  of  the  Arabians,  who 
inhabited  the  east  coast  of  that  sea ;  and  both 
Hebrew  and  Arabic,  as  well  as  Aramaic,  are 
seemingly  derived  from  some  one  Shemitic 
language  now  lost.  Still  neither  the  truth  nor 
the  falsehood  of  the  tradition  can  now  be 
proved.  But  there  is  one  point  respecting  their 
race  which  can  be  proved  to  be  in  the  highest 
degree  probable,  and  which  has  peculiar  inter- 
est as  bearing  on  the  Jews,  viz.  that  the  Phoe- 
nicians were  of  the  same  race  as  the  Canaanites. 
This  remarkable  fact,  which,  taken  in  connect 
tion  with  the  lan^age  of  the  Phoenicians,  leads 
to  some  interestmg  results,  is  Hindered  prob- 
able by  the  foUowint;  circumstances:  —  Ist. 
The  native  name  of  Phoenicia  was  Canaan,  a 
name  signifying  "lowland."     This  was  well 

E'ven  to  the  narrow  slip  of  plain  between  the 
sbanon  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  in  con- 
trast to  the  elevated  mountain-range  adjoining. 
2dly.  This  is  further  confirmed  through  the 
name  in  Africa  whereby  the  Carthaginian 
Phoenicians  called  themselves,  as  attested  bj 
Augustine,  who  states  that  the  peasants  in  his 
part  of  Africa,  if  asked  of  what  race  they  were, 
would  answer,  in  Punic  or  Phoenician,  "  Ca- 
naanites." ddly.  The  conclusion  thus  sug- 
gested is  strongly  supported  by  the  tradition 
that  the  names  of  persons  ana  places  in  the 
land  of  Canaan  —  not  only  when  the  Israelites 
invaded  it,  but  likewise  previously,  when  "  there 
were  yet  but  a  few  of  them,"  and  Abraham  b 
said  to  have  visited  it  —  were  Phoenician  or 
Hebrew :  such,  for  example,  as  Abiroelek, 
"  Father  of  the  king  "  (Gen.  xx.  2) ;  Melchize- 
dek,  "King  of  righteousness"  (xiv.  18);  Kir- 
jath-sepher,  "city  of  the  book"  (Josh.  xv.  15). 

III.  In  regard  to  Phoenician  trade,  as  con- 
nected with  the  Israelites,  the  following  points 
are  wortliy  of  notice.  1.  Up  to  the  time  of 
David,  not  one  of  the  twelve  tribes  seems  to 
have  possessed  a  single  harbor  on  the  sea-coast ; 
it  was  impossible  therefore  that  they  could  be- 
come a  commercial  people.  But  from  the  time 
that  David  had  conquered  Edom,  an  opening 
for  trade  was  afforded  to  the  Israelites.  The 
command  of  Ezion-geber  near  Elath,  in  the 
land  of  Edom,  enabled  them  to  engage  in  the 


navigation  of  the  Red  Sea.  As  they  were 
novices,  however,  at  sailing ;  as  the  navigation 
of  the  Red  Sea,  owing  to  its  currents,  winds, 
and  rocks,  is  dangerous  even  to  modem  sailors ; 
and  as  the  Phoenicians,  during  the  period  of 
the  independence  of  Edom,  were  probably  al- 
lowed to  trade  from  Ezion-gebcr, — it  was politit 
in  Solomon  to  ;>ermit  the  Phoenicians  or  Tvro 
to  have  docks,  and  build  ships  at  Ezion-geU'r 
on  condition  that  his  sailors  and  vessels  might 
have  the  benefit  of  their  experience.  The  re- 
sults seem  to  have  been  stnkindv  saoccssful. 
2.  After  the  division  into  two  liingdoms,  the 
curtain  falls  on  any  commercial  relation  be- 
tween the  Israelites  and  Phoenicians  until  a  rc^ 
lation  is  brought  to  notice,  by  no  means  broth- 
erly, as  in  the  fleets  which  navigated  the  Red 
Sea,  nor  friendly,  as  between  buyers  and  sellers, 
but  humiliating  and  exasperating,  as  between 
the  buyers  and  the  bougnt  The  relation  is 
meant  which  existed  between  the  two  nations 
when  Israelites  were  sold  as  slaves  by  Plueni- 
cians.  It  was  a  custom  in  antiquity,  when  one 
nation  went  to  war  against  another,  for  mei^ 
chants  to  be  present  in  one  or  other  of  the 
hostile  camps,  in  order  to  purchase  prisoners 
of  war  as  slaves  (1  Mace  lii.  41 ;  2  Mace  v. 
14).  Now,  this  practice  is  alluded  to  in  a 
threatening  manner  against  the  Phoenicians- 
by  the  prophets  (Joel  iii.  4  and  Am.  i.  9,  10), 
about  800  years  before  Christ.  The  circum- 
stances which  led  to  this  state  of  things  may  be 
thus  explained.  After  the  division  of  the  two 
kingdoms,  there  is  no  trace  of  any  friendly  re- 
lation between  the  kingdom  of  Judah  anc!  tlw 
Phoenicians.  The  attempt  of  Jehoshaphat  to 
renew  the  trade  of  the  Jews  in  the  Red  Sea 
failed ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Jehoram,  Jcho$b- 
aphat*s  son,  Edom  revolted  from  Jadah,  and 
established  its  independence:  so  that,  if  the 
Phoenicians  wished  to  despatch  trading-veasels 
from  Ezion-gcber,  Edom  was  the  power  which 
it  was  mainly  their  interest  to  conciliate,  and 
not  Judah.  '  Under  these  circumstances,  tlie 
Phoenicians  seem  not  only  to  have  purchased 
and  to  have  sold  again  as  slaves,  and  probably 
in  some  instances  to  have  kidnapped,  inhabit- 
ants of  Judah,  but  even  to  have  sold  them  to 
their  enemies  Uie  Edomites.  3.  The  only  other 
notice  in  the  Old  Testament  of  trade  between 
the  Phoenicians  and  the  Israelites  is  in  the  ac- 
count given  bv  the  prophet  Ezekiel  of  the  trade 
of  Tyro  (xxvii.  17).  While  this  account  sup- 
plies valuable  information  respecting  the  vari- 
ous commercial  dealings  of  the  most  illnstrioos 
of  Phoenician  cities,  it  likewise  makes  direct 
mention  of  the  exports  to  it  from  Palestine. 
It  is  sugj^sted  by  Hecren  in  his  Hiatorical  Rt- 
searches y  ii.  117,  that  the  fact  of  Palestine  being, 
as  it  were,  the  granary  of  Phoenicia,  explains 
in  the  clearest  manner  the  lasting  peace  that 
prevailed  between  the  two  countries. 

IV.  The  religion  of  the  Phoenicians  ia  a  sub- 
ject of  vast  extent  and  considerable  perplexity 
in  details ;  hut  of  its  general  features  as  boiring 
upon  the  religion  of  the  Hebrews  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  As  opposed  to  Monotheism,  it  was 
a  Pantheistical  personification  of  the  forces  of 
nature,  and,  in  its  most  philosophical  shadowing 
forth  of  the  Supreme  powers,  it  may  be  said  to 
have  represented  the  male  and  female  principles 
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vf  prodaction.  In  its  popular  form,  it  was 
especiall/  a  worship  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  five 
planets,  or,  as  it  might  have  been  expressed 
according  to  ancient  notions,  of  the  seven 
planets  —  the  most  beautiful,  and  perhaps  the 
most  natural,  form  of  idolatry  ever  presented 
to  the  human  imagination.  These  planets, 
however,  were  not  regarded  as  lifeless  globes 
of  matter,  obedient  to  physical  laws,  but  as 
intelligent  animated  powers,  influencing  the 
human  will,  and  controlling  human  destinies. 
It  will  be  proper  here  to  point  out  certain 
eflects  which  the  circumstance  of  their  being 
worshipped  in  Phoenicia  pi'oduced  upon  the 
Hebrews.  I.  In  the  first  piace,  their  worship 
was  a  constant  temptation  to  Polytheism  and 
idolatry.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the 
Phoenicians,  as  a  great  commercial  people,  were 
more  generally  intelligent,  and  as  we  should  now 
say  civilized,  than  the  inland  agricultural  popu- 
lation of  Palestine.  When  the  simple-nundcd 
Jews,  therefore,  came  in  contact  with  a  people 
more  versatile,  and  apparently  more  enlignt- 
ened.  than  themselves,  but  wno,  nevertheless 
either  in  a  philosophical  or  in  a  popular  form, 
admitted  a  system  of  Polvthcism,  an  influence 
would  be  exerted  on  Jewish  minds,  tending  to 
make  them  regard  their  exclusive  devotion  to 
their  own  one  God,  Jehovah,  however  tran- 
.scendent  His  attributes,  as  unsocial  and  morose. 
2.  The  Phoenician  religion  was  likewise  in 
other  respects  deleterious  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Palestine,  being  in  some  points  essentially  do- 
moralizing.  For  example,  it  sanctioned  the 
dreadful  superstition  or  burning  children  as 
sacrifices  to  a  Phoenician  god.  Again,  parts  of 
the  Phoenician  religion,  especially  the  worship 
of  Astarte,  tended  to  encourage  dissoluteness 
In  the  relations  of  the  sexes,  and  even  to  sanc- 
tify impurities  of  the  most  abominable  descrip- 
tion. 

V.  The  most  important  intellectual  inven- 
tion of  man,  that  of  letters,  was  universallv  as- 
serted by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  to  have  been 
communicated  by  the  Phoenicians  ur  the  Greeks 
(Her.  V.  57,  58;  Lncan,  Phars.  iii  220,  221). 
This  belief,  however,  '.as  not  universal;  and 
Pliny  the  Elder  expresses  his  own  opinion  that 
they  were  of  Assyrian  origin,  while  he  relates 
the  opinion  of  Gellius  that  they  were  invented 
by  the  Egyptians,  and  of  others  that  they  were 
invented  bv  the  Syrians.  The  names  of  the 
letters  in  the  Hebrew  alphabet  are  in  accord- 
ance with  the  belief  that  the  Phoenicians  com- 
mnnicated  the  knowledge  of  letters  to  the 
Greeks.  Moreover,  as  to  writing,  the  ancient 
Hebrew  letters,  substantially  the  same  as  Phoe- 
nician, agree  closely  with  ancient  Greek  letters. 
As  to  the  mode  in  which  letters  were  invented, 
some  clew  is  afforded  by  some  of  the  earlv  He- 
brew and  the  Phoenician  characters,  which  evi- 
dentlv  aimed,  although  very  rudely,  like  the 
drawing  of  very  young  children,  to  represent 
the  object  which  the  name  of  the  letter  signi- 
fied. [Writino.]  In  conclusion,  it  may  not 
be  unimportant  to  observe,  that  although  so 
many  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet  have  a 
meaning  in  Hebrew  or  Phoenician,  yet  their 
Greek  names  are  not  in  the  Hebrew  or  Phoe- 
nician, but  in  the  Aramaic  form ;  and  al- 
thongb  tb»  fact  by  itself  »  not  sufficient  to 


support  an  elaborate  theoiy  on  the  subject.  It 
seems  in  fkror,  as  far  as  it  goes,  of  the  conjec- 
ture that,  when  the  Greeks  originally  received 
the  knowledge  of  letters,  the  names  by  which 
the  several  letters  were  taught  to  them  were 
Aramaic.  Still  this  must  not  be  regarded  in 
any  way  as  proving  that  the  alphabet  was  in- 
vented by  those  who  spoke  the  Aramaic  lan- 
guage. This  is  a  wholly  distinct  question,  and 
mr  more  obscure. 

Fhor'OS  =  Parosh  (l  Esd.  v.  9,  ix.  26). 
Ap. 

rhry'flfA,  Perhaps  there  is  no  ^eog^raphi- 
cal  term  in  the  New  Testament  which  is  less 
capable  ef  an  exact  definition.  In  fact  there 
was  no  Roman  province  of  Phrygia  till  con- 
siderably after  the  first  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity m  the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor.  The 
word  was  rather  ethnological  than  political, 
and  denoted,  in  a  vague  manner,  the  westeni 
part  of  the  central  region  of  that  peninsula. 
Accordingly,  in  two  of  the  three  places  where 
it  is  used,  it  is  mentioned  in  a  manner  not  in- 
tended to  be  precise  (Acts  xvi.  6,  xviii.  23). 
By  Phrygia  we  must  understand  an  extensive 
district,  which  contributed  portions  to  several 
Roman  provinces,  and  varying  portions  at  dif- 
ferent times. 

Fhud  -  Phut  (Jud.  ii  23;  comp.  Ez. 
xxvii.  10).    Ap. 

Fhu'rah,  Gideon's  servant,  probably  his 
armor-bearer  (comp.  1  Sam.  xiv.  1 ),  who  ac- 
companied him  in  his  midnight  visit  to  the 
camp  of  the  Midianites  (Judg.  vit.  10, 11). 

Fna^rim,  Esth.  xi.  i.    [Purim.] 

Fhut»  Fat,  the  third  name  in  the  list  of 
the  sons  of  Ham  (Gen.  x.  6  ;  1  Chr.  i.  8),  else- 
where applied  to  an  African  country  or  people. 
In  the  list,  it  follows  Cush  and  Auzraim,  and 
precedes  Canaan.  We  cannot  place  the  tract 
of  Phut  out  of  Africa,  and  it  would  thus  seem 
that  it  was  almost  parallel  to  that  of  the  Miz- 
raites,  as  it  could  not  be  farther  to  the  north  : 
this  position  would  well  agree  with  Libya. 
The  few  mentions  of  Phut  in  the  Bible  clearly 
indicate  a  country  or  people  of  Africa,  and,  it 
must  be  added,  probably  not  far  fronr  Eg/pt 
(Is.  Ixvi.  19;  Nah.  iii.  9;  Jer.  xlvi.  9;  Ez. 
xxvii.  10,  XXX.  5,  xxxviii.  5).  From  these 
passages,  we  cannot  infer  any  thing  as  to  the 
exact  position  of  this  country  or  people ;  un- 
less indeed  in  Nahum,  Cush  and  Phut,  Miz- 
raim  and  Lubim,  are  respectively  connected, 
which  might  indicate  a  position  south  of  Egypt. 
In  the  ancient  Egyptian  inscriptions,  we  find 
two  names  that  may  be  compared  to  the  bibli- 
cal Phut.  The  tribes  or  peoples  called  the 
Nine  Bows,  IX  PETU  or  IX  NA-PETU, 
might  partly  or  wholly  represent  Phut.  Their 
situation  is  doubtful,  and  they  are  never  found 
in  a  geographical  list  The  second  name  is 
that  of  Nubia.  TO-PET,  "  the  region  of  the 
Bow,"  also  called  TG-MERU-PET,  *'  the  re- 
^on,  the  island  of  the  Bow,"  whence  we  con- 
jecture the  name  of  Meroe  to  come.  In  the 
geographical  lists,  the  latter  form  occurs  in  that 
of  a  people,  ANU-MERU-PET.  The  Coptic 
niphaiat  must  also  be  compared  with  Phut. 
Tne  first  syllable  being  the  article,  the  word 
nearly  resembles  the  Hebrew  name.  It  is  ap- 
plied to  the  western  part  of  Lower  Egypt  m- 
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^nd  thel>elta;  and  Champollion  conjectures 
It  to  mean  the  Libyan  part  of  Bgypt,  so  called 
by  the  Greeks.  To  take  a  broad  view  of  the 
question,  all  the  names  which  we  have  men- 
tioned may  be  reasonably  connected  with  the 
Hebrew  Phat;  and  it  ma^  be  supposed  that 
the  Naphtuhim  were  Mizraites  in  the  territory 
of  Phut,  perhaps  intermixed  with  peoples  of 
the  latter  stock.  It  is,  however,  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  PET  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians, as  a  geographical  designation,  corre- 
sponds to  the  Phut  of  the  Bible,  which  would 
therefore  denote  Nubia  or  the  Nubians,  the  for- 
mer, if  we  are  strictly  to  ibllow  the  Egyptian 
usaj^e. 

PhuVahy  one  of  the  sons  of  Issachar  (Gen. 
xlvi.  13),  and  ibundcr  of  the  family  of  the 

PuK  IT£S 

Fhygellus  (2  Tim.  i.  15),  a  Christian 
connected  with  tliose  in  Asia  of  whom  St.  Paul 
speaks  as  turned  away  from  himself.  It  is 
open  to  question  whether  their  repudiation  of 
the  apostle  was  ioined  with  a  declension  from 
the  faith,  and  wnether  the  open  display  of  tlie 
feeling  of  Asia  took  place  —  at  least  so  far  as 
Phvgellus  and  Uermogenes  were  concerned — 
at  &ome.  Phvgellus  may  have  forsaken  (see  2 
Tim.  iv.  16)  the  apostle  at  some  critical  time 
when  his  support  was  expected;  or  he  may 
have  been  a  leader  of  some  party  of  nominal 
Chnstians  at  Some,  such  as  the  apostle  de- 
scribes at  an  earlier  period  (Phil.  i.  15,  16) 
opposing  him  there. 

Phylactery.    [Frontlets.] 

Fi-bes'eth,  a  town  of  Lower  Egypt,  men- 
tioned but  once  in  the  Bible  (Ez.  xxx.  17). 
In  hieroglyphics  its  name  is  written  BAHEST, 
BAST,  and  HA-BAH  KST.  The  Coptic  forms 
are  Bagtf  with  the  article  Pi  prefixed,  Pou- 
baste,  Pouhast,  &c.,  and  the  Greek  Bovj^QaTii, 
Bovf3aGToc,  Bubastis  was  situate  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Pclusiac  or  Bubastite  branch  of 
the  Nile,  in  the  Bubastite  Nome,  about  40  miles 
from  the  central  part  of  Memphis.  Herodotus 
speaks  of  its  site  as  having  been  raised  bv  those 
who  dug  the  canals  for  Sesostris,  and  after- 
wards hv  the  labor  of  criminals  under  Sabacus 
the  Ethiopian,  or  rather  the  Ethiopian  domin- 
ion. He  mentions  the  temple  of  the  goddess 
Bubastis  as  well  worthy  of  description.  iKMng 
more  beautiful  than  any  other  known  to  him. 
The  temple  is  entirely  mined ;  but  the  names 
of  Jameses  II.  of  the  xixth  dynasty,  Userken  I. 
(Osorchon  I.)  of  the  xxiid,  and  ifekht-har-heh 
(Nectanebo  I.)  of  the  xxxth,  have  Iicen  found 
here,  ns  well  as  that  of  the  eponymous  j^oddess 
BAST.  There  are  also  remains  of  the  ancient 
houses  of  the  town,  and  **  amidst  the  houses 
on  the  N.  W.  side  are  the  thick  walls  of  a  fort 
which  protected  the  temple  below"  (Notes  by 
Sir  G.  Wilkinson  in  Rawlinson's  Heivdotns, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  219,  plan,  and  102).  Bubastis  thus 
nad  a  fort,  besides  being  strong  from  its  hcijrht. 
The  goddess  BAST,  who  was  here  the  chief 
object  of  worship,  was  the  same  as  PESIIT,  the 
goddess  of  fire.  Both  names  acrompanv  a 
lion-headed  figure,  and  the  cat  was  sacred  to 
them.  Herodotus  considers  the  goddess  Bu- 
bastis to  l)e  the  same  as  Artemis  (ii.  137). 

Picture.  In  two  of  the  three  passages  in 
which  "  picture "  is  used  in  A.  V.  it  denotes 


idolatrooa  representations,  either  independeM 
images,  or  more  usually  stones  "  portrayed,' 
ix.  sculptured  in  low  relief,  or  engravea  and 
colored  (Ez.  xxiii.  14;  Layard,  Nin.  4r  ^ob.  H 
306,  308).  Movable  pictures,  in  the  modem 
sense,  were  doubtless  unknown  to  the  Jew^ 
The  "pictures  of  silver"  of  Prov.  xxv.  II 
were  probably  wall-soriaces  or  cornices  witb 
car\'ings. 

Piece  of  Gk>ld.  The  A.  v.,  in  rendering 
the  elliptical  expression  "  six  thousand  of  gold," 
in  a  passage  respecting  Naaman,  relating  that 
he  "  took  with  nim  ten  talents  of  silver,  and 
six  thousand  of  gold,  and  ten  changes  of  rai- 
ment" (2  K.  V.  5),  supplies  "pieces"  as  the 
wonl  understood.  The  rendering  "  pieces  of 
gold  "  is  very  doubtful ;  and  "  shekels  of  gold," 
ns  designating  the  value  of  the  whole  quantity, 
not  individual  pieces,  is  preferable. 

Piece  of  Silver.  The  passages  in  the  O.  T. 
and  those  in  the  N.  T.  in  which  the  A.  V.  uses 
this  term  must  be  separately  considered.     I.  In 
the  O.  T.,  the  word  "pieces"  is  used  in  the 
A.  V.  for  a  word  understood  in  the  Hebrew,  if  we 
except  one  case  to  be  afterwards  noticed.    The 
phrase  is  always  "  a  thousand "  or  the  like 
*'  of  silver"  (Gen.  xx.  16,  xxxvii.  28,  xlv.  22; 
Judg.  ix.  4,  xvi.  5  ;   2  K.  vi.  25 ;  Hos.  iii.  2 ; 
Zech.  xi.  12, 13).    In  similar  passages,  the  word 
"  shekels  "  occurs  in  the  Heorew.     There  are 
other  passages  in  which  the  A.  V.  supplies  the 
word  "shekels"  instead  of  "pieces      (l)eot 
xxii.  19,  29  ;  Judg.  xvii.  2,  3,  4, 10 ;   2  Sam. 
xviii.  11,12);  and  of  these  the  first  two  require 
this  to  be  done.    The  shekel,  be  it  remembered, 
was  the  common  weight  for  money,  and  there- 
fore most  likely  to  l^  understood  in  an  cllipti- 
cul  phrase.     The  exceptional  case  in  which  a 
word  corresponding  to  "  pieces"  is  found  in  the 
Hebrew  is  in  the  Psalms  (Ixviii.  31).     The 
word  mis,  which  occurs  nowhere  else,  if  it  p^^ 
serve  its  radical  meaning,  must  signify  a  piece 
broken  off,  or  a  fragment :  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  a  coin  is  meant.    II.  In  the  K.  T. 
two  words  are  rendered  by  the  phrase  "piece 
of  silver,"  drachma,  dpaxim,  and  up)  iptoy.    ( I . ) 
The  first  (Luke  xv.  8, 9)  should  be  represented 
bv  drachma.    It  was  a  Grcck  silver  c-oin,  equiv- 
alent, at  the  time  of  St.  Luke,  to  the  Roman 
denarius.     (2.)  The  second  word  is  very  prof>- 
eriy  thus  rendered.    It  occurs  in  the  account  of 
tlie  bctraval  of  our  Loixl  for  "  thirty  pieces  of 
silver"  (Matt.  xxvi.  15,  xxvii.  3,  5,'  6,  9).    It 
is  difficult  to  ascertain  what  coins  are  here  in- 
tended.    If  the  mobt  common  silver  pieces  he 
meant,  they  would  be  denarii.     The  parallel 
passage  in  'Zcchariah  (xi.  12,  13)  must,  how- 
ever, be  taken  into  consideration,  where,  if  our 
view  l)e  correct,  shekels  must  be  undcrstooil. 
It  is  more  probable  that  the  thirty  pieces  of 
silver  were  tetrad raehms  tlian  that  they  wcro 
denarii. 

Piety.  This  word  occurs  but  once  in  the 
A.  V. :  "  Let  them  learn  first  to  show /jk/*  at 
home ; "  better,  "  towards  their  own  household" 
(1  Tim.  V.  4).  The  choice  of  this  word  here 
instead  of  the  more  usual  equivalents  of  ''god- 
liness," "  reverence,"  and  the  like,  was  probably 
determined  by  the  special  sense  of  pittas,  u 
"  enra  parentes." 

Pigeon.      [TCRTLB-DOVB.] 
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Fi-hahi^roth,  a  place  before  or  at  which 
the  Israelites  encamped,  at  the  close  of  the 
third  march  from  Rameses,  when  they  went 
Ottt  of  Egypt  (Ex.  xiv.  2,  9;  Num.  xxiii.  7,  8). 
The  name  is  probably  that  of  a  natural  locality. 
Jablonsky  proposed  the  Coptic  pi-ac/u-rot,  "  the 
place  where  sedge  grows ;  and  this  or  a  simi- 
lar name  the  late  M.  Fresnel  recognized  in 
the  modern  Ghuwejfbet  el-booe,  "  the  bed  of 
reeds." 

Pilate*  Pon'tius.  The  name  indicates 
that  he  was  conuocted,  by  descent  or  adoption, 
with  the  getis  of  the  Pontii,  first  conspicuous  in 
Roman  history  in  the  person  of  U.  Pontius 
Telesinuft,  the  great  Samnite  general.  He  was 
the  sixth  Roman  procurator  of  Judaea,  and  un- 
der him  our  Lord  worked,  suffered,  and  died, 
as  we  leani,  not  only  from  the  obvious  scrip- 
tural authorities,  but  from  Tacitus  {Ann.  xv. 
44).  He  was  appointed  a.d.  25-26,  in  the 
twelfth  year  of  Tiberius.  One  of  his  first  acts 
was  to  remove  the  headquarters  of  the  army 
from  CflBsarea  to  Jerusalem.  The*  soldiers  of 
course  took  with  them  their  standards,  bearing 
the  inuige  of  the  emperor,  into  the  Holy  City. 
No  previous  governor  had  ventured  on  such  an 
outrage.  The  people  poured  down  in  crowds 
to  CflBsar^a,  where  the  procurator  was  then  re- 
siding, and  besought  him  to  remove  the  images. 
After  five  days  of  discussion,  he  gave  the  signal 
to  some  concealed  soldiers  to  surround  the  peti- 
tioners, and  put  them  to  death,  unless  they 
ceased  fo  trouole  him ;  but  this  only  strength- 
ened their  determination,  and  they  declared 
themselves  ready  rather  to  submit  to  death 
than  forego  their  resistance  to  an  idolatrous 
innovation.  Pilate  then  yielded,  and  the  stand- 
ants  were  by  his  orders  brought  down  to 
CiBsarca. 

On  two  other  occasions,  he  nearly  drove  the 
Jews  to  insurrection.  To  these  specimens  of 
his  administration,  which  rest  on  the  testimony 
of  profane  authors,  we  must  add  the  slaughter 
of  certain  Galileans,  which  was  told  to  our 
Lord  as  a  piece  of  news  (Luke  xiii.  1),  and  on 
which  He  founded  some  remarks  on  the  connec- 
tion between  sin  and  calamity.  It  must  have 
occurred  at  some  feast  at  Jerusalem,  in  the  outer 
court  of  the  Temple.  It  was  the  custom  for 
the  procurators  to  reside  at  Jerusalem  during 
the  great  feasts,  to  preserve  order ;  and  accord- 
ingly, at  the  time  of  our  Lord's  last  passover, 
Pilate  was  occupying  his  official  residence  in 
Herod's  palace ;  and  to  the  gates  of  this  palace, 
Jesus,  condemned  on  the  char^  of  blasphemy, 
was  brought  early  in  the  morning  by  the  chief 
priests  and  officers  of  the  Sanhedrim,  who  were 
unable  to  enter  the  residence  of  a  Gentile,  lest 
they  should  be  defiled,  and  unfit  to  eat  the  pass- 
oveV  (John  xviii.  28).  Pilate  therefore  came 
out  to  learn  their  purpose,  and  demanded  the 
nature  of  the  cham.  At  first  they  seem  to 
have  expected  that  ne  would  have  carrie<l  out 
their  wishes  without  further  inquiry,  and  there- 
fore merelv  described  our  Loru  as  a  disturber 
of  the  public  peace ;  but  as  a  Roman  procura- 
tor had  too  much  respect  for  justice,  or  at  least 
understood  his  business  too  well  to  consent  to 
sach  a  condemnation,  they  were  obliged  to  de- 
vise a  new  charge,  and  therefore  interpreted  our 
Lord's  claims  in  a  political  sense,  accusing  him 


of  assnming  the  royal  title,  perverting  the  na^ 
tion,  and  forbidding* the  payment  of  tribute  to 
Rome  (Luke  xxiii.  3;  an  account  plainly  pre- 
supposed in  John  xviii.  33).  It  is  plain  that 
from  this  moment  Pilate  was  distracteu  between 
two  conflicting  feelings :  a  fear  of  offending  the 
Jews,  and  a  conscious  conviction  that  Jesus 
was  innocent.  Moreover,  this  last  feeline  was 
strengthened  by  his  own  hatred  of  the  Jews, 
whose  religious  scruples  had  caused  him  fre- 
quent trouble;  and  by  a  growing  respect  for  the 
calm  dignity  and  meekness  of  the  sufierer. 
First  he  examined  our  Lord  privately,  and 
asked  Him  whether  He  was  a  king.  At  the 
close  of  the  interview,  he  came  out  to  the  Jews 
and  declared  the  prisoner  innocent.  To  this 
they  replied  that  His  teaching  had  stirred  up 
all  the  people  from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem.  The 
mention  ot  Galilee  sug^sted  to  Pilate  a  new 
way  of  escaping  from  his  dilemma,  by  sending 
on  the  case  to  Herod  A.ntipas;  but  Herod, 
thoujfh  propitiated  by  thb  Jict  of  courtesy,  de- 
clined to  enter  into  the  matter.  So  Pilate  was 
compelled  to  come  to  a  decision ;  and  first,  hav- 
ing assembled  the  chief  priests  and  also  the 
people,  he  announi.'ed  to  tnem  that  the  accused 
uad  done  nothing  worthy  of  death  ;  but  at  the 
same  time,  in  hopes  of  pacifying  the  Sanhe- 
drim, he  proposed  to  scourge  Him  before  he 
released  Him.  But  as  the  accusers  were  re- 
solved to  have  His  blood,  they  rejected  this 
concession,  and  therefore  Pilate  had  recourse 
to  a  firesh  expedient.  It  was  the  custom  for 
the  Roman  governor  to  grant  every  year,  in 
honor  of  the  passover,  pardon  to  one  con- 
demned criminal.  Pilate  therefore  offered  the 
people  their  choice  between  two,  the  murderer 
Barabbas,  and  the  prophet  whom  a  few  davs 
before  they  had  hailed  as  the  Messiah.  To 
receive  their  decision  he  ascended  the  /?9/<a,  a 
portable  tribunal  which  was  carried  abont  with 
a  Roman  magistrate  to  be  placed  wheruver  ho 
miffht  direct. 

As  soon  as  Pilate  had  taken  his  seat,  he  re- 
ceived a  mysterious  message  from  his  wife,  who 
had  "  suffered  many  things  in  a  dream,"  which 
impelled  her  to  entreat  her  husband  not  to  con- 
demn the  Just  One.  But  he  had  no  longer 
any  choice  in  the  matter ;  for  the  rabble,  insti- 
gated of  course  by  the  priests,  chose  Bat-abbas 
for  pardon,  and  clamorea  for  the  death  of  Jesus : 
insurrection  seemed  imminent,  and  Pilate  reluc- 
tantly yielded.  But,  before  issuing  the  fatal 
order,  he  washed  his  hands  before  the  multi- 
tude, as  a  sign  that  he  was  innocent  of  the 
crime,  in  imitation  probably  of  the  ceremony 
enjoined  in  Dent.  xxi.  As  it  produced  no 
euQcl,  Pilate  ordered  his  soldiers  to  infiict  the 
scourging  preparatory  to  execution ;  but  the 
sight  of  unjust  suffering  so  patiently  borne 
seems  again  to  have  troubled  nis  conscience, 
and  prompted  a  new  effort  in  favor  of  the  vic- 
tim. But  the  priests  only  renewed  their  clam- 
ors for  His  death,  and,  fearing  that  the  political 
charge  of  treason  might  be  considered  insuffi- 
cient, returned  to  their  first  accusation  of  blas> 
phemy,  and  a  noting  the  law  of  Moses  (Lev. 
xxi  v.  16),  which  punished  blasphemy  with 
stoning,  declared  that  He  must  die  **  becimse  He 
made  nimsolf  the  Son  of  God."  But  this  titia 
augmented  Pilate's  superstitions  fears,  already 
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aroased  by  his  wife's  dream  (John  xiz.  7) ;  he 
feared  that  Jesus  might  be  one  of  the  heroes  or 
demigods  of  his  own  mythology ;  he  took  Uim 
agaia  into  the  palace,  and  inquired  anxiously 
into  His  descent  ("Whence  art  thoul")  and 
His  claims.  The  result  of  this  interriew  was 
one  last  elibrt  to  sare  Jesus  by  a  fresh  appeal 
to  the  multitude ;  but  now  arose  the  formidable 
cry,  "  If  thou  let  this  man  go,  thou  art  not 
CiBsar's  friend;"  and  Pilate,  to  whom  politi- 
cal success  was  as  the  breath  of  life,  again 
ascended  the  tribunal,  and  finally  pronounced 
the  desired  condemnation. 

So  ended  Pilate's  share  in  the  greatest  crime 
which  has  been  committed  since  the  world  be- 
l^n.  We  learn  from  Josephus  that  his  anx- 
iety to  avoid  giving  ofience  to  Caesar  did  not 
save  him  from  political  disaster.  The  Samari- 
tans were  unquiet  and  rebellious.  Pilate  led 
his  troops  against  them,  and  defeated  them 
easily  enough.  The  Samaritans  complained  to 
Vitellius,  now  president  of  Syria,  and  ho  sent 
Pilate  to  Borne  to  answer  their  accusations  be- 
fore the  emperor.  When  he  reached  it,  he 
found  Tiberius  dead,  and  Caius  (Caligula)  on 
the  throne,  a.d.  36.  Eusebius  adds  that  soon 
afterwards,  "wearied  with  misfortunes,"  he 
killed  himself.  As  to  the  scene  of  his  death, 
there  are  various  traditions.  One  is,  that  he 
was  banished  to  Vienna  Allobrognm  (Vienne 
on  the  Rhone),  where  a  singular  monument — a 
pyramid  on  a  quadrangular  base,  fifty-two  feet 
nigh — is  called  Pontms  Pilate's  tomb.  An- 
other is,  that  he  sought  to  hide  his  sorrows  on 
the  mountain  by  the  Lake  of  Lucerne,  now 
called  Mount  Pilatus ;  and  there,  after  spending 
years  in  its  recesses,  in  remorse  and  despair 
rather  than  penitence,  plunged  into  the  dismal 
lake  which  occupies  its  summit.  Wc  Icam  from 
Justin  Martyr,  Tertullian,  Eusebius,  and  others, 
that  Pilate  made  an  official  report  to  Tiberius 
of  our  Lord's  trial  and  condemnation ;  and  in  a 
homily  ascribed  to  Chrysostom,  though  marked 
as  spurious  by  his  Benedictine  editors  {Ham. 
yiii.  Ill  Poach,  vol.  viii.  p.  968,  D),  certain 
inrofjonifiara  (Acta,  or  Commentarii  Pxlati)  are 
spoken  of  as  well-known  documents  in  common 
circulation.  The  Ada  PikUi  now  extant  in 
Greek,  and  two  Latin  epistles  from  him  to  the 
emperor,  are  certainly  spurious. 

f  il'dashy  one  of  the  eight  sons  of  Nahor, 
Abraham's  brother,  by  his  wife  and  niece,  Mil- 
cah  (Gen.  xxii.  22). 

Pll'eha,  the  name  of  one  of  the  chief  of 
the  people,  probably  a  fiunily,  who  signed  the 
covenant  with  Kehemiah  (Ken.  x.  24). 

FUlar.  The  notion  of  a  pillar  is  of  a  shaft 
or  isolated  pile,  either  supporting  or  not  sup- 
porting a  roof  Pillars  form  an  important 
leature  in  Oriental  architecture,  partly  perhaps 
as  a  reminiscence  of  the  tent  mik  its  supporting 
poles,  and  partly  also  from  the  use  of  nat  roofs, 
m  consequence  of  which  the  chambers  were 
either  narrower,  or  divided  into  portions  by 
columns.  The  general  practice  m  Oriental 
buildings  of  supporting  flat  roofs  by  pillars,  or 
of  covering  open  spaces  by  awnings  stretched 
from  pillars,  led  to  an  extensive  use  of  them  in 
construction.  At  Nineveh,  the  pillars  were 
probably  of  wood,  and  it  is  very  likely  thnt  the 
aome  construction  prevailed  in  the  "house  of 


the  forest  of  Lebanon/'  with  its  hall  and  poivfa 
of  pillars  (I  K.  vii.  2,  6).  The  "  chapiters  "  of 
the  two  pillars  Jachin  and  Boaz  resembled  the 
tall  capitals  of  the  Persepolitan  colnmna.  Bat 
perhaps  the  earliest  application  of  the  pillar 
was  the  votive  or  monumental.  This  in  eariy 
times  consisted  of  nothing  but  a  single  stone 
or  pile  of  stones  (Gen.  xxviii.  18,  xxxx.  46, 
&c.).  The  stone  Ezel  (1  Sam.  xx.  19)  was 
probably  a  terminal  stone  or  a  waymark.  The 
"  place  set  up  by  Saul  (1  Sam.  xv.  12)  is  ex- 
plained by  St.  Jerome  to  be  a  trophy.  The 
word  used  is  the  same  as  that  for  Absalom's 
pillar.  So  also  Jacob  set  up  a  pillAf  over  Ra- 
chel's grave  (Gen.  xxxv.  20).  The  monolithk 
tombs  and  obelisks  of  Petra  are  instances  of 
similar  usage.  But  the  word  MittsUebak,  "pQ. 
lar,"  is  more  often  rendered  "  statue  "  or  "  im. 
age "  (e.^.  Dent.  viL  5,  xii.  3,  xvi.  22 ;  Lev. 
xxvi.  1 ;  &c.).  [Idol.]  Lasdy,  the  fignrative 
use  of  the  term  "  pillar,"  in  reference  to  the 
cloud  and  fire  accompanying  the  Israelites  on 
their  march,  or  as  in  Cant  lii.  6,  and  Ber.  x.  1, 
is  plainly  derived  from  the  notion  of  an  isolated 
column  not  supporting  a  roof. 

Pillar,  Flam  of  the.  or  rather  •'  oak  of 
the  pillar  —  that  being  the  real  signification 
of  tne  Hebrew  word  ddn.  A  tree  which  stood 
near  Shechem,  and  at  which  the  men  of  She 
chem  and  the  house  of  Millo  assembled  to 
crown  Abimelech,  son  of  Gideon  (Jud^.  ix.  6). 
There  is  nothing  said  by  which  its  position  can 
be  ascertained.  It  possibly  derived  its  name 
of  Muttadb  from  a  stone  or  pillar  set  np  under 
it  [Meonenim.]  The  terms  in  which  Joshua 
speaks  of  this  very  stone  (Josh.  xxir.  27)  al- 
most seem  to  overstep  the  bounds  of  mere 
imi^ry. 

Filled  (Gen.  xxx.  37,  38) ;  Peeled  (Is. 
xviii.  2;  Ez.  xxix.  18).  The  verb  "to  pill" 
appears  in  old  Eng.  as  identical  In  meaning 
with  "  to  peel  «  to  strip,"  and  in  this  sense  is 
used  in  the  above  passages  from  Gen.  Of  the 
next  stage  in  its  meaning  as  s=  plunder,  wo 
have  traces  in  the  words  "  piuage,"  "  pilfer. "  If 
the  difference  between  the  two  forms  be  more 
than  accidental,  it  would  seem  as  if,  in  the 
English  of  the  17A  centnry,  "peel"  was  used 
for  the  latter  signification. 

Fil'taL  the  representative  of  the  priestly 
house  ofMoadiah,  or  Maadiah,  in  the  time  of 
Joiakim  the  son  of  Jeshua  (Neh.  xii.  17). 

Flne^taree.  l.  Heb.  Tidhar  (Is.  xii.  19, 
Ix.  IS).  What  tree  is  intended  is  not  certain. 
Gesenius  inclines  to  think  the  oak,  as  implying 
duration.  It  has  been  variously  explained  to 
be  the  Indian  plane,  the  larch,  and  the  elm ; 
but  the  rendering  "pine"  seems  least  probable 
of  any.  —  2.  Shemen  (Neh.  viii.  15)  is  probably 

the  wild  olive. 
Finnaole  (only  in  Matt  iv.  5  and  Lnke 


border,  like  a  feather  or  a  fin.  The  only  part 
of  the  Temple  which  answered  to  the  modem 
sense  of  pinnacle  was  the  golden  spikes  erected 
on  the  roof  to  prevent  birds  from  seuling  there. 
Liirhtfoot  suggests  the  porch  or  veatabnle,  which 
projected  like  shoulders  on  each  aide  of  the 
Temple.     Perhaps  rdmep.  means  the  batdc- 
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•ment  ordered  by  law  to  be  added  to  erery 
Toof. 

Pi'non»  one  of  the  "  dukes "  of  Edom ; 
that  is,  head  or  founder  of  a  tribe  of  that  nation 
(Gen.  xxxW.  41 ;  1  Chr.  i.  52).  Eusebius  and 
•Jerome  call  it  Panon,  and  identify  it  with 
Phfleno.  No  name  answering  to  Pinon  appears 
to  have  been  yet  discovered  in  Arabic  litera- 
ture, or  amongst  the  existing  tribes. 

Pipe  (Heb.  chdlU),  The  Hebrew  word  so 
rendered  is  derived  from  a  root  signifying  "  to 
bore»  perforate,"  and  is  represent^  with  suffi- 
cient correctness  by  the  English  "pipe"  or 
"  flute,"  as  in  the  mar^^n  of  1  K.  i.  40.  It  is 
one  of  the  simplest,  and  therefore  probably  one 
of  the  oldest,  of  musical  instruments ;  and  in 
consequence  of  its  simplicity  of  form  there  is 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  **  pipe  "  of  the  He- 
brews did  not  diflbr  materially  from  that  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians  and  Greeks.  It  is  associated 
with  the  tabret  {tdph}  as  an  instrument  of  a 
peaceful  and  social  character.  The  pipe  and 
tabret  were  used  at  the  banquets  of  the  Hebrews 
(Is.  V.  12),  and  their  bridal  processions  (Mishna, 
Baba  nutsiaj  vi.  I),  and  accompanied  the  sim- 
pler religious  services,  when  the  young  proph- 
ets, returning  from  the  high-place,  caught  their 
inspiration  from  the  harmony  (1  Sam.  x.  5); 
or  the  pilgrims,  on  their  wav  to  the  gpreat  festi- 
vals of  their  ritual,  beguiled  the  weariness  of 
the  march  with  psalms  sung  to  the  simple 
music  of  the  pipe  (Is.  xxx.  29).  The  sound  of 
the  pipe  was  apparently  a  soft  wailing  note, 
whicti  made  it  appropriate  to  be  used  in  mourn- 
ing and  at  funerals  (Matt.  ix.  23),  and  in  the 
lament  of  the  prophet  over  the  destruction  of 
Moab  (Jer.  xlviii.  36).  It  was  even  used  in 
the  Temple  choir,  as  appears  fVom  Ps.  Ixxxvii. 
7,  where  "the  players  on  instruments"  are 
properly  "  pipers."  Twelve  days  in  the  year, 
according  to  the  Mishna,  the  pipes  sounded 
before  the  altar.  They  were  of  reed,  and  not 
of  copper  or  bronze,  because  the  former  gave  a 
softer  sound.  Of  these  there  were  not  loss  than 
two  nor  more  than  twelve.  In  later  times, 
the  funeral  and  death-bed  were  never  without 
tlie  professional  pipers  or  flute-players  (Matt 
ix.  23),  a  custom  which  still  exists.  In  the 
social  and  festive  life  of  the  Egyptians,  the  pipe 
played  as  prominent  a  part  as  among  the  He- 
orews.  In  the  diflerent  combinations  of  instru- 
ments used  in  Egyptian  bands,  we  genersJly 
find  either  the  double  pipe  or  the  flute,  and 
sometimes  both ;  the  former  being  played  both 
by  men  and  women,  the  latter  exclusively  by 
women.  Any  of  the  instruments  above  de- 
scribed would  have  been  called  by  the  Hebrews 
bv  the  general  term  chalUf  and  it  is  not  improb- 
able that  they  might  have  derived  their  knowl- 
edge of  them  from  Egypt.  The  single  pipe  is 
said  to  have  been  the  mvention  of  the  Egyp- 
tians alone,  who  attribute  it  to  Osiris.  Barte- 
nora  identifies  the  chalU  with  the  French 
chalumeaUf  which  is  the  German  achalmae,  and 
our  ihcnom  or  shalm,  of  which  the  clarionet  is 
a  modem  iniprovement. 

Pi'ra,  1  Esd.  V.  19.  Apparently  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  name  Caphira.    Ap. 

Pi'ram.  The  Amorite  king  of  Jarmnth  at 
ihe  time  of  Joshua's  conquest  of  Canaan 
(Josh.  X.  3,  87). 


Pi^rathon,  "in  the  land  of  Ephraim  ia 
the  mount  of  the  Amalekite ; "  a  place  named 
nowhere  but  in  Jud^.  xii.  15.  It  is  mentioned 
by  the  accurate  oM  traveller  hap-Parchi  as 
lying  about  two  hours  west  of  Shechem,  and 
callM  Far'ata.  It  was  reserved  for  Dr.  Robin- 
son to  rediscover  it  on  an  eminence  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  south  of  the  road  from  Jaffa 
by  Hableh  to  Nablua. 

Pirath'onite,  the  native  of,  or  dweller  in, 
PiRATUON.  Two  such  are  named  in  the  Bible. 
1.  Abdon  ben-HUlel  (Judg.  xii.  13,  15).  ~  2. 
From  the  same  place  came  "Benaiah  tlie 
Pirathonite  of  the  children  of  Ephraim" 
(1  Chr.  xxvii.  14). 

Pis'gah.  An  ancient  topogpraphical  name 
which  is  found,  in  the  Pentateuch  and  Joshua 
only,  in  two  connections.  1 .  The  top,  or  head, 
of  the  Pisgah,  Num.  xxi.  20,  xxiii.  14 ;  Deut. 
iii.  27,  xxxiv.  1.  2.  Ashdoth  haphPisgah,  per- 
liaps  the  springs,  or  roots,  of  the  J^isgfui,  Deut. 
iii.  17,  iv.  49;  Josh.  xii.  3,  xiii.  20.  The 
latter  has  already  been  noticed  under  its  own 
head.  Of  the  former  but  little  can  be  said. 
"The  Pisgah"  must  have  been  a  mountain 
range  or  district,  the  same  as  or  a  part  of  that 
called  the  mountains  of  Abarim  (comp.  Deut. 
xxxii.  49  with  xxxiv.  1).  It  lay  on  the  east 
of  Jordan,  contiguous  to  the  field  of  Moab,  and 
immediately  opposite  Jericho.  The  field  of 
Zopbim  was  situated  on  it,  and  its  highest  point 
or  summit  —  its  "head"  —  was  me  Mount 
Nebo.  If  it  was  a  proper  name,  we  can  only 
conjecture  that  it  denoted  the  whole  or  part  of 
the  range  of  the  highlands  on  the  east  of  the 
Lower  Jordan.  No  traces  of  the  name  Pisgah 
have  been  met  with  in  later  times  on  the  east  of 
Jordan,  but  in  the  Arabic  garb  of  i^  d-Feahkah 
(almost  identical  with  the  Hebrew  Rosh  hap- 
Pisgah)  it  is  attached  to  a  well-known  head- 
land on  the  north-uxatem  end  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
a  mass  of  mountain  bounded  on  the  south  by 
the  Wadti  en-Nar,  and  on  the  north  by  the 
Wadtf  Sidr,  and  on  the  northern  part  of  which 
is  situated  the  great  Mussulman  sanctuary  of 
Nel»f  Muaa  (Moses).  This  association  of^the 
names  of  Moses  and  Pisgah  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Dead  Sea  is  extremely  startling.  No  ex- 
planation of  it  has  yet  been  offered. 

Pisid'ia  was  a  district  of  Asia  Minor,  which 
cannot  be  verv  exactly  defined.  But  it  may  be 
described  sufficiently  by  saying  that  it  was  to 
the  north  of  Pamphtlia,  and  stretched  alonz 
the  range  of  Taurus.  Northwards  it  reached 
to  and  was  partly  included  in  Phrtoia,  which 
was  similarly  an  indefinite  district,  though  fiir 
more  extensive. 

Pi'son.  One  of  the  four  "heads"  into 
which  the  stream  flowing  through  Eden  was 
divided  (Gen.  ii.  1 1 ).    [Eden.] 

Pis'pah.  An  Asherite,  son  of  Jether,  or 
Ithran  (1  Chr.  vii.  38). 

Pit.  In  the  A.  V.,  this  word  appears  with 
a  figurative  as  well  as  a  literal  meaning.  1. 
ShiSl,  in  Num.  xvi.  30,  33;  Job  xvii.  16. 
Here  the  word  is  one  which  is  used  onlv  of 
the  hollow,  shadowy  world,  the  dwelling  of  the 
dead,  and  as  such  it  has  been  treated  of  under 
Hell.  2.  Shachatk,  Here  the  sinking  of  the 
pit  is  the  primary  thought.  It  is  dug  into 
the  earth  (rs.  ix.  16,  cxix.  85).    It  thus  be^ 
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came  a  type  of  sorrow  and  confusion  (Job 
xxxiii.  18,  24, 28, 30).  3.  B6r.  In  this  word, 
as  in  the  oop^nate  Bier,  the  special  thought  is 
that  of  a  pit  or  well  dag  for  water.  The 
process  of  desynonymizing,  which  goes  on  in 
all  languafi;es,  seems  to  hare  confined  the 
former  to  tne  state  of  the  well  or  cistern,  dag 
into  the  rock,  but  no  longer  filled  with  water. 
In  the  phrase,  "  they  that  go  dovm  to  the  pit" 
it  becomes,  even  more  constantly  than  the  syn- 
onymes  already  noticed,  the  representative  of 
the  world  of  the  dead  (Ezek.  xxxi.  14,  16, 
xxxii.  18,  24;  Ps.  xxviii.  1,  cxliii.  7).  There 
may  have  been  two  reasons  for  this  transfer. 
1 .  The  wide,  deep  excavation  became  the  place 
of  burial  (Ezek.  xxxii.  24).  2.  The  /nV,  now- 
«yer,  in  this  sense,  was  never  simply  eouivalent 
to  burial-place.  There  is  always  implied  in  it 
a  tliought  of  scorn  and  condemnation  (Zoch. 
ix.  11 ;  Is.  li.  14 ;  Jer.  xxxviii.  6, 9).  It  is  not 
strange  that,  with  the  associations  of  material 
horror  clustering  round,  it  should  have  involved 
more  of  the  idea  of  a  place  of  punishment  for 
the  haughty  or  unjust  than  did  the  sheol  or  the 
grave.  In  Rev.  ix.  1,  2,  and  elsewhere,  the 
pit  of  the  abyss  is  as  a  dungeon. 

Pitch.  The  three  Hebrew  words  all  repre- 
sent the  same  object,  viz.  mineral  pitch  or 
asphalt,  in  its  different  aspects:  zepneth  (the 
zi'/t  of  the  modem  Arabs)  m  its  liquid  state ; 
cMmar^  in  its  solid  state,  from  its  red  color ; 
and  copher,  in  reference  to  its  use  in  overlaying 
wood- work  ( Gen .  vi .  1 4 ) .  Asphalt  is  an  opaque, 
inflammable  substance,  whicti  bubbles  up  from 
subtenanean  fountains  in  a  li(^nid  state,  and 
hardens  by  exposure  to  the  air,  but  readily 
melts  under  the  influence  of  heat.  In  the  latter 
state,  it  is  very  tenacious,  and  was  used  as  a 
cement  in  lieu  of  mortar  in  Babylonia  (Gen. 
xi.  3),  as  well  as  for  coating  the  outsides  of 
vessels  (Gen.  vi.  14),  and  particularly  for  mak- 
ing the  papyrus  boats  of  ttie  Egyptians  water- 
tight (Ex.  li.  3).  The  Babylonians  obtained 
their  chief  supply  from  the  springs  of  Is 
(the  modem  Hit),  which  are  still  in  existence. 
The  Jews  and  Arabians  got  theirs  in  large 
quantities  from  the  Dead  Sea,  which  hence 
received  its  classical  name  of  Locus  Asphahites. 

Pitcher.  The  word  "  pitcher  "  is  used  in 
A.  V.  to  denote  the  water-jars  or  pitchers  with 
one  or  two  handles,  used  chiefly  by  women  for 
carrying  water,  as  in   the  story  of  Rebecca 

iGen.  xxiv.  15-20;  but  see  Mark  xiv.  13; 
^nke  xxii.  10).  This  practice  has  been,  and 
is  still,  usual  both  in  the  East  and  elsewhere. 
The  vessels  used  for  the  purpose  are  generally 
carried  on  the  head  or  the  shoulder.  The 
Bedouin  women  commonly  use  skin-bottles. 
Such  was  the  "  bottle  "  carried  by  Hagar  (Gen. 
xxi.  14).  The  same  word  is  nsecl  of  the  pitch- 
ers employed  by  Gideon's  300  men  (Judg. 
vi).  16). 

Pi'thom,  one  of  the  store-cities  built  by  the 
Israelites  for  the  first  oppressor,  the  Pharaoh 
"which  knew  not  Josepn"  (Ex.  i.  11).  It  is 
probable  that  Pi  thorn  lay  in  the  most  eastern 
part  of  Ix>wer  Egypt.  Herodotus  mentions  a 
town  called  Patumus,  which  seems  to  be  the 
same  as  the  Thoum  or  Thoa  of  the  Itinerary 
of  Antoninus,  probably  the  military  station 
Thohu  of  the  JVotitia.    Whether  or  not  Patu- 


mus be  the  Pithon  of  Scriptaie,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  name  is  identical. 

Pi^'thon.    One  of  the  four  sons  of  Micah, 
the  son  of  Mephibosheth  (1  Chr.  viii.  35,  ix. 

41). 

Plague^  the.    The  disease  now  called  the 
plague,  which  has  ravaged  Egypt  and  neighbor- 
ing countries  in  modem  times,  is  supposed  to 
have  prevailed  there  in  former  ages.    Manetho, 
the  Egyptian  historian,  speaks  of  "a  very  K^cat 
plague    in  the  reign  of  Semempses,  the  seventh 
king  of  the  first  dynasty,  B.C.  cir.  2500.     The 
difficulty  of  determining  the  character  of  the 
pestilences  of  ancient    and    mediaeval   times, 
even  when  carefully  described,  warns  us  not  to 
conclude  that  every  such  mention  refers  to  the 
plague.    The  plague  in  recent  times  has  not 
extended  far  beyond  the  Turkish  Empire  and 
the  kingdom  o^  Persia.    As  an  epidemic,  it 
takes  the  character  of  a  pestilence,  sometimes 
of  the  greatest  severity.     The  plague  when 
most  severe  usually  appears  first  on  the  north- 
era  coast  of  Egypt,  naving  previously  broken 
out  in  Turkey  or  North  Africa  west  of  Egypt 
It  ascends  the  river  to  Cairo,  rarely  going  m'och 
farther.     The  mortality  is  oflen  enormous,  and 
Mr.  Lane  remarks  of  the  plague  of  1835, — 
"It  destroved  not  less  than  eighty  thousand 
persons  in  &airo,  that  is,  one-thinl  of  the  popu- 
lation ;  and  for  more,  I  believe ,  than  two  hun- 
dred thousand  in  all  Egypt.-  *    The  plague  is 
considered  to  be  a  severe  kind  of  typhus,  accom- 
panied by  buboes.    Like  the  cholera,  it  is  most 
violent  at  the  first  outbreak,  causing  almost  in- 
stant death ;  later  it  may  last  three  days,  and  even 
longer,  but  usually  it  is  fatal  in  a  few  boors. 
Several  Hebrew  words  are  translated  **  pesti- 
lence "   or  "  plague ; "  but  not  one  of  these 
words  can  be  considered  as  designating  by  iu 
signification  the  plague.    Whether  the  disease 
be  mentioned  must  be  judged  from  the  aen&e  of 
passages,  not  from  the  sense  of  words.     Those 
pestilences  which  were  sent  as  special  judg^ 
ments,  and  were  either  supematurally  rapid  in 
their  effects,  or  in  addition  directed  agaiubl 
particular  culprits,  are  beyond  the  reach  «if  hn< 
man  inquiry.    But  we  also  read  of  pestilences 
which,  although  sent  as  judgments,  have  the 
characteristics  of  modem  epidemics,  not  being 
rapid  beyond  nature,  nor  oirectcd  agaiust  in- 
dividuals (Lev.  xxvi.  25;  Dent,  xxviii.  21). 
In  neither  of  these  passages  docs  it  seem  certain 
that  the  plague  is  specified.     The  notices  in 
the  prophets  present  the  same  difKculty ;  for 
they  do  not  seem  to  afibrd  sufficiently  posit  ire 
evidence  that  the  plague  was  known  in  those 
times.    Hezekiah's  disease  has  been  thought  to 
have  been  the  plague,  and  its  fatal  nature,  as 
well  as  the  mention  of  a  boil,  makes  this  not 
improbable.     On  ihe  other  hand,  there  is  no 
mention  of  a  pestilence  among  his  people  at 
the  time.    There  does  not  seem,  therefore,  to  be 
anv  distinct  notice  of  the  plague  in  the  Bible. 

t^lagues,  the  Ten.     i.  The  Place,  ^ 

Althongh  it  is  distinctly  stated  that  the  plagues 
prevail^  throughout  Egypt,  yet  the  aescrip- 
tions  seem  principally  to  apply  to  that  part  of 
Egypt  whicn  lav  nearest  to  doshen,  and  more 
especially  to  "  the  field  of  Zoan,"  or  the  traet 
atK)nt  tHat  city.  We  must  look  especially  to 
Lower  Egypt  for  our  illustrations,  while  Iw- 
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in^  in  mind  the  evident  prevalence  of  the 
plagues  throa^liout  the  land.  11.  The  oooa^ 
sion  on  which  me  plagues  were  sent  is  described 
in  Ex.  iii.-xii.  UL  The  Plagues,  1.  The 
Plague  of  Blood.  —  When  Moses  and  Aaron 
came  before  Fharoah,  a  miracle  was  required 
of  them.  Then  Aaron's  rod  became  **  a  ser- 
pent" (A.  v.),  or  rather  "a  crocodile."  Its 
oeing  changed  into  an  animal  reverenced  by 
all  the  Egy])tian3,  or  by  some  of  them,  would 
h.\v;3  been  an  especial  warning  to  Pharaoh. 
The  Egyptian  magicians  called  by  the  king 
product  what  seemed  to  be  the  same  wonder, 
yet  Aaron's  rod  swallowed  up  the  others  (vii. 
3-12).  This  passage,  taken  alone,  would  ap- 
pear to  indicate  that  the  magicians  succeeded 
in  working  wonders,  but,  if  it  is  compared  with 
tho  others  which  relate  their  opposition  on  the 
occasions  of  the  first  three  plaencs,  a  contrarjf 
inference  seems  more  reasonable.  A  oompan- 
8on  with  other  passages  strengthens  us  in  the 
inference  that  the  magicians  succeeded  merely 
by  juggling.  Not  only  was  the  water  of  the 
Nile  smitten,  but  all  the  water,  even  that  in 
vessels,  thronghou  t  the  coun  try.  The  fish  died, 
and  the  river  stank.  The  Egyptians  could  not 
drink  of  it,  and  digged  around  it  for  water. 
This  plas^e  was  doubly  hnmiliatinff  to  the  re- 
ligion of  the  country,  as  the  Nile  was  held 
sacred,  as  well  as  some  kinds  of  its  fish,  not  to 
speak  of  the  crocodiles,  which  probably  were 
(lestroycd.  Those  who  have  endeavored  to 
explain  this  plague  by  natural  causes  have 
refiirred  to  the  changes  of  color  to  which  the 
Nile  is  subject,  the  appearance  of  the  Red  Sea, 
and  the  so-called  rain  and  dew  of  blood  of  the 
middle  ages ;  tho  last  two  occasioned  by  small 
fungi  of  very  rapid  growth.  But  such  theories 
do  not  explain  why  the  wonder  happened  at  a 
time  of  year  when  tho  Nile  is  most  clear,  nor 
why  it  lulled  the  fish,  and  made  the  water  unfit 
to  be  drunk. 

S.  The  Plaque  of  Frogs,  —  When  seven  days 
had  passed  aner  the  first  plague,  tho  river  and 
all  tne  open  waters  of  Egypt  brought  forth 
countless  fro^,  which  not  only  covered  the 
land,  but  fUIed  the  houses,  even  in  their  driest 
parts,  and  vessels ;  for  the  ovens  and  kneading- 
troughs  are  specified.  The  magicians  W^m 
had  a  seeming  success  in  their  opposition.  This 
must  have  bran  an  especially  trying  judgment 
to  the  Egyptians,  as  frogs  were  included  among 
the  sacrra  animals.  The  frog  was  sacred  to  tho 
goddess  HEKT,  who  is  represented  with  the 
head  of  this  reptile. 

3.  The  Plapue  of  Lice.  —  The  account  of  the 
third  plague  is  not  preceded  by  tho  mention  of 
any  warning  to  Pharaoh.  We  read  that  Aaron 
was  commanded  to  stretch  out  his  rod  and 
smite  the  dust,  which  became,  as  the  A.  V. 
reads  the  word,  "  lice  "  in  man  and  beast.  The 
m<i^icians  again  attempted  opposition  ;  but, 
faihng,  confessed  that  tne  wonclcr  was  of  God 
{viii.  16-19).  There  is  much  difficulty  as  to 
the  animals  meant.  The  LXX.  has  OKvi^, 
and  the  Vulg.  scinipheSf  mosquitoes.  The  nar- 
nitive  does  not  enable  us  to  decide  which  is  the 
more  probable  of  the  two  renderings.  In  this 
ca-^,  the  plague  does  not  seem  to  oq  especially 
directed  against  the  superstitions  of  the  Egyp- 
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4.  The  Plague  of  Flies.  —  In  the  case  of  the 
fourth  plague,  as  in  that  of  the  first,  Moses  wai 
commanded  to  meet  Pharaoh  in  the  momin<^  as 
he  came  forth  to  the  water,  and  to  threaten  him 
with  a  judgment  if  he  still  refused  to  give  the 
Israelites  leave  to  go  and  worship,  lie  was 
to  be  punished  by  what  the  A.  V.  renders 
"swarms  [of  flies], '  "a  swarm  [of  flies],"  or, 
in  the  margin, "  a  mixture  [of  noisome  beasts]." 
The  proper  meaning  of  the  word  'drdb  is  a 
<]^uestion  of  extreme  difificulty.  The  explana- 
tion of  Josephus,  and  almost  all  the  Hebrew 
commentators,  is,  that  it  means  "a  mixture," 
and  here  designates  a  mixture  of  wild  animals. 
It  is  almost  certain,  Afom  two  passages  (Ex. 
viii.  29, 31 ;  Hebrew,  25,  27),  tliat  a  single  crea- 
ture is  intended.  CEdmann  proposes  the  Biatia 
orientalis,  a  kind  of  beetle,  instead  of  a  dog-fly. 
Yet  our  experience  does  not  bear  out  the  idea 
that  any  kind  of  beetle  is  injurious  to  man  in 
^Syp^  If  ^c  conjecture  that  a  fly  is  intended, 
perhaps  it  is  more  reasonable  to  infer  that  it 
was  the  common  fly,  which  in  the  present  day  is 
probably  the  most  troublesome  insect  in  Egypt. 

5.  Toe  Plague  of  the  Murrain  of  Beasts.  — 
Pharaoh  was  next  warned  that,  if'^he  did  not 
let  the  people  go,  there  should  be  on  the  day 
following  "  a  very  grievous  murrain  "  upon  the 
horses,  asses,  camels,  oxen,  and  sheep  of  Egypt, 
whereas  those  of  the  children  of  Israel  should 
not  die.  This  plague  would  have  been  a  heavy 
punishment  to  the  Egyptians  as  falling  upon 
their  sacred  animals  of  two  of  the  kinds  spe- 
cified, the  oxen  and  the  sheep;  but  it  would 
have  been  most  felt  in  the  destruction  of  the 
greatest  part  of  their  useful  beasts.  In  modem 
times,  murrain  is  not  an  unfrequent  visitation 
in  Egvpt,  and  is  supposed  to  precede  the  plagne 

6.  The  Plague  of  Boils.— The  next  judg- 
ment appears  to  have  been  preceded  bv  no  warn 
ing,  excepting  indeed  that,  when  fttoses  pub. 
licly  sent  it  i&road  in  Egypt,  Pharaoh  might 
no  doubt  have  repented  at  the  last  moment 
We  read  that  Moses  and  Aaron  were  to  taka 
ashes  of  the  furnace,  and  Moses  was  to  "  sprin- 
kle it  toward  the  heaven  in  the  sight  of  Pha- 
raoh." It  was  to  become  "  small  dust " 
throughout  Egypt,  and  "be  a  boil  breaking 
forth  [with]  blains  upon  man,  and  upon  beast 
This  plague  may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
either  an  infliction  of  boils,  or  a  pestilence  like 
the  plague  of  modem  times,  which  is  an  ex- 
tremely severe  kind  of  tvphus-fcvcr,  accompa* 
nied  by  swellings.  The  former  is,  however,  the 
more  likely  explanation. 

7.  The  Plague  of  Hail.  — The  account  of  the 
seventh  plague  is  preceded  by  a  warning  which 
Moses  was  commanded  to  deliver  to  Pharaoh, 
respecting  the  terrible  nature  of  the  plagues 
that  Were  to  ensue  if  he  remained  obstinate. 
Man  and  beast  were  smitten,  and  the  herbs  and 
every  tree  broken,  save  in  the  land  of  Goshen. 
The  ruin  caused  by  the  hail  was  evidently  far 
greater  than  that  eflfected  by  any  of  the  earlier 
plagues.  Hail  is  now  extremely  rare,  but  not 
unknown,  in  Egypt,  and  it  is  interesting  that 
the  narrative  seems  to  imply  that  it  sometimea 
falls  there. 

8.  The  Plague  of  Locusts. — Pharaoh  was  now 
threatened  with  a  plague  of  locusts,  to  begin 
the  next  day,  by  which  every  thing  the  hail  had 
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left  was  to  be  devonrod.  This  was  to  exceed 
any  like  visitations  that  had  happened  in  the 
time  of  the  kind's  ancestors.  "  And  the  locnsts 
went  up  over  3l  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  rested 
in  aii  tue  coasts  of  Egypt :  very  grievous  [were 
they] ;  before  them  Siere  were  no  such  locusts 
as  they,  neither  after  them  shall  be  such.  For 
they  covered  the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  so 
that  the  land  was  darkened  ;  and  they  did  eat 
every  herb  of  the  land,  and  all  the  fruit  of  the 
trees  which  the  hail  had  left:  and  there  re- 
mained not  any  green  thing  in  the  trees,  or  in 
the  herbs  of  the  field,  through  all  the  land  of 
Egypt.''  This  plague  has  not  the  unusual 
nature  of  the  one  tluit  preceded  it,  but  it  even 
exceeds  it  in  severitv,  and  so  occupies  its  place 
in  the  gradation  of  the  more  terrible  judt^ments 
that  form  the  later  part  of  the  series.  Its  se- 
Tcrity  can  be  well  understood  bv  those  who 
have  been  in  Egvpt  in  a  part  or  the  oountrjr 
where  a  flight  of  locusts  has  alighted.  In  this 
case,  the  plague  was  greater  than  an  ordinary 
Tisitation,  since  it  extended  over  a  fiir  wider 
•pace,  rather  than  because  it  was  more  intense ; 
for  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  any  more  com- 
plete destruction  than  that  always  caused  by  a 
swarm  of  locusts. 

9.  The  Piague  f^Darknen. — After  the  plague 
of  locusts,  wo  read  at  once  of  a  fresh  iudgmenL 
"  There  was  a  thick  darkness  in  all  the  land  of 
Egypt  three  days :  thov  saw  not  one  another, 
neither  rose  any  from  fiis  place  for  three  days  : 
but  all  the  children  of  Israel  had  light  in  their 
dwellings."  It  has  been  illustrate  bv  refer- 
ence to  the  Samoom  and  the  hot  wina  of  the 
Khamaseen.  The  former  is  a  sand-storm  which 
occurs  in  the  desert,  seldom  lasting  more  than 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  twentv  minutes,  but 
for  the  time  often  causing  the  (farkness  of  twi- 
light, and  affecting  man  and  beast  The  hot 
wind  of  the  Khanwseen  usually  blows  for  three 
days  and  nights,  and  carries  so  much  sand  with 
it,  that  it  produces  the  appearance  of  a  yellow 
fog.  It  tnus  resembles  the  Samoom,  though 
far  less  powerful  and  far  less  distressing  in  its 
effects.  It  is  not  known  to  cause  actual  dark- 
ness. The  plague  may  have  been  an  extremely 
severe  sand-storm,  miraculous  in  its  violence  and 
its  duration ;  for  the  length  of  three  days  does 
not  make  it  natural,  since  the  severe  storms  are 
always  very  brief. 

10.  The  Death  of  the  Firat-bom.— 'Before  the 
tenth  plague,  Moses  went  to  warn  Pharaoh. 
"And  Moses  said.  Thus  saith  the  Lord, 
About  midnight  will  I  go  out  into  the  midst  of 
Egypt :  and  all  the  first-born  in  the  land  of 
Eg)7>t  shall  die,  from  the  first-bom  of  Pharaoh 
timt  sittcth  upon  his  throne,  even  unto  the  first- 
bom  of  the  maid-servant  that  [is]  behind  the 
mill ;  and  all  the  first-bom  or  beasts.  And 
there  shall  be  a  great  crv  throughout  all  the 
land  of  Kgypt,  such  as  tliere  was  none  like  it, 
nor  shall  be  like  it  any  more."  The  clearly 
TOiracnlous  nature  of  this  plague  in  its  se- 
verity, its  falling  upon  man  and  beast,  and  the 
singling-out  of  the  first-bom,  puts  it  wholly 
lieyond  comparison  with  any  natural  pestilence, 
even  the  severest  recorded  in  history,  whether  of 
the  peculiar  Egyptian  plague,  or  o'tlicr  like  epi- 
demics. The  history  of  the  ten  plagues  strictly 
ends  with  the  death  of  the  first-Dora.    Here  it 


is  only  necessary  to  notice  that  with  the  evenk 
last  mentioned  the  recital  of  the  wonders 
wrought  in  Egypt  concludes,  and  the  historr 
of  Israel  as  a  separate  people  begins.  The  gniJ- 
ual  increase  in  severity  of  the  plagues  is  per- 
haps the  best  key  to  their  meaning.  Tney 
seem  to  have  been  sent  as  warnings  to  the  op- 
pressor, to  afford  him  a  means  of  seeing  God  s 
will,  and  an  opportunity  of  repenting  befors 
Egypt  was  rained.  The  lesson  that  I%anoh's 
career  teaches  us  seems  to  be,  that  there  an 
men  whom  the  most  signal  judgments  do  not 
afiect  so  as  to  cause  any  lasting  repentance.  In 
tliis  respect,  the  after-history  of  the  Jewish 
people  IS  a  commentary  npon  that  of  their 
oppressor. 

Plains.  This  one  term  does  duty  in  the 
Authorized  Version  for  no  less  than  seven  dis- 
tinct Hebrew  words.  —  1.  AbSl.  This  won! 
perhaps  answers  more  nearlv  to  oar  word 
"  meadow  "  than  any  other.  It  occurs  in  the 
names  of  AbeltMaim ,  Abe]>meholah,  Abbi/- 
aHiTTiM ,  and  is  rendered  "  plain  "  in  Jndg.  xi. 
S3,  "plain  of  vinevards."~2.  Bik'ah.  For- 
tunately we  are  able  to  identify  the  most  re- 
markable of  the  Bik'dhs  of  the  Bible,  and  thus 
to  ascertain  the  force  of  the  term.  The  Great 
Plain  or  Vallev  of  Coele-Syria,  the  *'hoUow 
land  "  of  the  (xrecks,  which  separates  the  tvo 
ranges  of  I^banon  and  anti-Lebanon,  is  the 
most  remarkable  of  them  all.  It  is  called  in 
the  Bible  the  Bik'ath  Aven  (Am.  i.  5),  and 
also  probably  the  Bik'ath  Lebanon  (Josh,  xl 
17,  xii.  7)  and  Bik'ath  Mizpch  (xi.  8),  and  is 
still  known  throughout  Syna  by  its  old  name, 
as  el-Beka'Oj  or  Ard  ei-Baea*a.  Out  of  Pales- 
tine we  find  denoted  bv  the  word  Bik'ak  "  the 
Plain  of  the  Land  of  Shinar  "  (Gen.  xi.  2),  the 
"  Plain  of  Mesopotamia  "  (Ez.  iii.  22,  23,  viiL 
4,  xxxvii.  1,  2),  and  the  "Plain  in  the  Prov. 
ince  of  Dura"  (Dan.  iii.  1). — 3.  Bac-dccer. 
This,  though  applied  to  a  plain,  has  not  the 
force  of  flatness  or  extent,  but  rather  seems  ts 
be  derived  from  a  root  signifying  roundness. 
In  its  topographical  sense,  it  is  confined  to  the 
Jordan  Valley  (Gen.  xiii.  10,  11,  12,  xix.  17, 
25-29 ;  Dent,  xxxiv.  3  ;  2  Sam.  xviii.23;  1  K. 
vii.  46 ;  2  Chr.  iv.  17  ;  Keh.  iii.  22,  xU.  28). 

4.  Ham-Mishor.  This  is  by  the  lexicognb 
phcrs  explained  as  meaning  "  straightforwaTd," 
"  plain,  as  if  from  the  root  ydshart  to  be  just 
or  upright ;  but  this  seems  far-fi^tched,  and  it 
is  more  probable  that  in  this  case,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  preceding,  we  have  an  archaic  term  ex« 
isting  from  a  prehistoric  date.  It  oocura  in 
the  Bible  in  the  following  passages:  —  Deot. 
iii.  10,  iv.  43 ;  Josh.  xiii.  9,  16,  17,  21,  xx.  8; 
I  K.  XX.  23,  25;  2  Chr.  xxvi.  10;  Jcr.  xlviiL 
8,  21.  In  each  of  these,  with  one  exception, 
it  is  used  for  the  district  in  the  ncighboihood 
of  Heshbon  and  Dibon  —  the  Bdka  of  the  mod- 
em  Arabs,  their  most  noted  pasture-ground. 
And  therefore  it  is  puzzling  to  find  it  used  in 
one  passage  (I  K.  xx.  23,  25)  apparently  with 
the  mere  general  sense  of  low  land,  or  radier 
flat  land,  in  which  chariots  could  be  manoeuvred 
—  a?(  opposed  to  uneven  mountainous  ground. 
Perhaps  the  word  was  used  by  the  Syrians  of 
Damascus  without  any  knowledge  of  its  strict 
signification.  —  5.  Hct-Arabah.  This  again  had 
an  absolutely  definite  meaning,  being  rastrieied 
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to  the  Vallev  of  the  Jordan,  and  to  its  contin- 
uation soutu  of  tlie  Dead  Sea.  [Arabah  ; 
Palestink.]  —  6.  ffa^SheJeldhf  the  invariable 
designation  of  the  depressed,  flat,  or  gently  un- 
dulating region  whicn  intervened  between  Uie 
highlands  of  Judah  and  the  Mediterranean, 
and  was  commonly  in  possession  of  the  Philis- 
tines.—  7.  Elon.  Our  translators  have  uni- 
formly rendered  this  word  "  plain,"  doubtless 
following  the  Vulgate,  which  in  about  half  the 
passages  has  convwis.  But  this  is  not  the  ver- 
dict of  the  majority  or  the  most  trustworthy  of 
the  ancient  versions.  They  regard  the  word  as 
oak  "  or  "  grove  of  oaks,"  a  ren- 


meanmg  an 


dering  supported  by  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  com 
mentators  and  lexicographers  of  the  present 
day.  The  passages  in  wnich  the  word  occurs 
erroneously  translated  "  plain  "  are  as  follows : 
—  Plain  of  Moreh  (Gen.  xii.  6 ;  Deut.  xi.  30), 
Plain  of  Mamre  (Gen.  xiii.  18,  xtv.  13,  xviii. 
1),  Phiin  of  Zaanaim  (Judg.  iv.  11),  Phiin  of 
the  Pillar  (Judg.  ix.  6),  Plain  of  Meonenim 
(ix.  37),  Plain  of  Tabor  (1  Sam.  x.  3).  — 8. 
The  Plain  of  Esdraelon,  which  to  the  modern 
traveller  in  the  Holy  Land  forms  the  third  of 
its  three  most  remarkable  depressions,  is  desig- 
nated in  the  original  by  neither  of  the  above 
terms,  but  by  'ernek,  an  appellative  noun  fre- 
quendy  employed  in  the  Bible  for  the  smaller 
valleys  of  tne  country  —  "  The  Valley  of  Jez- 
reel.*^ 

Plaster.  The  mode  of  making  plaster- 
cement  has  been  described  above.  [Moktar.] 
Plaster  is  mentioned  thrice  in  Scripture:  1. 
(Lev.  xiv.  42,  48).  2.  The  words  or  the  law 
were  ordered  to  be  engraved  on  Mount  Ebal 
on  stones  which  had  heen  previously  coated 
with  plaster  (Deut.  xxvii.  2,  4;  Josh.  viii.  32). 
The  process  hero  mentioned  was  probably  of 
a  similar  kind  to  that  adopted  in  Egypt  for 
receiving  bass-reliefs.  The  wall  was  first  made 
smooth,  and  its  interstices,  if  necessary,  filled 
up  with  plaster.  When  the  figures  had  been 
drawn,  and  the  stone  adjacent  cut  away  so  as 
to  leave  them  in  relief,  a  coat  of  lime  white- 
wash was  laid  on.  and  followed  by  one  of  var- 
nish after  the  painting  of  the  figures  was  com- 
plete. 3.  It  was  probably  a  similar  coating  of 
cement,  on  which  the  fatal  letters  were  traced 
by  the  mystic  hand  "  on  the  plaster  of  the 
wall "  of  Belshazzar's  palace  at  Babylon  (Dan. 
V.  5;. 
Fledge.    [Loan.] 

Pleiades.  The  Heb.  word  {dmSh)  so  ren- 
dered occurs  in  Job  ix.  9,  xxxviii.  31,  and  Am. 
T.  8.  In  the  last  passage,  our  A.  V.  has  "  the 
seven  stars,"  although  the  Geneva  version 
translates  the  word  "  Pleiades  "  as  in  the  other 
cases.  In  Job,  the  LXX.  has  Il^cac,  the  order 
of  the  Hebrew  words  having  been  altered, 
while  in  Amos  there  is  no  trace  of  the  original, 
and  it  is  diflUcult  to  imagine  what  the  transla- 
tors had  before  them.  The  Vulgate  in  each 
passage  has  a  different  rendering :  ffyades  in 
Job  ix.  9,  Pleiades  in  Job  xxxviii.  31,  and  Arc- 
tanu  in  Am.  v.  8.  The  Jewish  commentators 
are  no  less  at  variance.  R.  David  Kimchi  in 
his  Lexicon  says,  "  R.  Jonah  wrote  that  it  was 
a  collection  of  stars  called  in  Arabic  Al  Thu- 
raiifd"  ThatAl  Thuraiyd  and  the  Pleiades  are 
the  same  is  proved  by  the  words  of  Aben 


Ragel.  "  Al  Thuraiyft  is  the  mansion  of  the 
moon,  in  the  si;;ii  Taurus,  and  it  is  called  the 
celestial  hen  with  her  chickens."  With  this, 
Hyde  compares  the  Fr.  pdsinihre^  and  Eng. 
hen  and  chickens^  which  are  old  names  for  the 
same  stars.  The  opinion  of  Abcn  Ezra  has 
been  frequently  misrepresented.  He  held  Uiat 
CUnah  was  a  single  large  star,  Aldebaran,  the 
brightest  of  the  Hyades,  while  Cedl  [A.  V. 
"  Orion  "1  was  ArUares^  the  heart  of  Scorpio. 
On  the  whole,  though  it  is  impossible  to  arrive 
at  any  certain  conclusion,  it  ap])ear8  that  our 
translators  were  perfectly  Justified  in  rendering 
Cimdh  bv  "Pleiades."  Hda,  or  Hoa,  the  thiiS 
god  of  the  Assyrian  triad,  was  known  among 
the  stars  by  the  name  of  Kimmut,  which  Raw- 
linson  compares  with  the  Heb.  Cimdh,  and 
identifies  with  the  constellation  Draco. 

Plough.    [Agriculture.] 

Pocher'etJl.  The  children  of  Pochereth 
of  Zebaim  were  among  the  children  of  Solo- 
mon's servants  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel 
(Ezr.  ii.  57  ;  Neh.  vii.  59). 

Foetzy»  Hebrew.    The  attributes  which 
are  common  to  all  poetry,  and  which  the  poetry 
of  the  Hebrews  possesses  in  a  higher  degree 
perhaps  than  the  literature  of  any  other  people. 
It  is  unnecessary  here  to  describe.    But  the 
points  of  contrast  are  so  numerous,  and  the 
peculiarities  which  distinguish  Hebrew  poetry 
so  remarkable,  that  these  alone  reauire  a  full 
and  careful  consideration.    It  is  a  phenomenon 
which  is  universally  observed  in  the  literatures 
of  idl  nations,  that  the  earliest  form  in  which 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  a  people  find 
utterance  is  the  poetic.      Prose  is  an  after* 
growth,  the  vehicle  of  less  spontaneous,  because 
more  formal,  expression.    And  so  it  is  in  the 
literature  of  the  Hebrews.     Of  the  three  kinds 
of  poetry  which  are  illustrated  by  the  Hebrew 
literature,  the  lyric  occupies  the  foremost  place. 
The  Shemitic  nations  nave  nothing  approach- 
ing to  an  epic  poem,  and  in  proportion  to  this 
defect  the  lyric  element  prevailed  more  greatlv, 
commencing  in  the  pre-Mosaic  times,  flourish- 
ing in  rude  vigor  during  the  earlier  periods  of 
the  Judges,  the  heroic  age  of  the  Hebrews, 
growing  with  the  nation's  growth  and  strength- 
ening with  its  strength,  till  it  reached  its  high- 
est excellence  in  David,  the  warrior-poet,  and 
from    thenceforth    began    slowly    to   decline. 
Gnomic  poetry  is  the  product  of  a  more  ad- 
vanced age.    It  arises  from  the  desire  felt  by 
the  poet  to  express  the  results  of  the  accumu- 
lateu  experiences  of  life  in  a  form  of  beauty 
and  permanence.    Its  thoughtful  character  re- 
qnirtss  for  its  development  a  time  of  peaceful- 
ness  and  leisure ;  for  it  gives  expression,  not  like 
the  lyric  to  the  sudden  and  impassioned  feel- 
ings of  the  mdment,  but  to  calm  and  philo- 
sophic reflection.  Being  less  spontaneous  in  its 
origin,  its  form  is  of  nccessitv  more  artificial. 
The  period  during  which  it  flourished  amon^ 
the  Hebrews  corresponds  to  its  domestic  and 
settled  character.    We  meet  with  it  at  intervals 
up  to  the  time  of  the  Captivity,  and,  as  it  is 
chiefly  characteristic  of  the  age  of  the  mon- 
archy, Ewald  has  appropriated  designated  this 
era  the  "artificial  period"  of^ Hebrew  poetry, 
From  the  end  of  tne  8th  century  B.C.,  the  de- 
cline of  the  nation  was  rapid,  and  with  it« 
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glorj  departed  the  chief  glories  of  its  literature. 
After  the  Captivity,  we  have  nothing;  but  the 
poems  wliich  formed  part  of  the  liturgical  ser- 
vices of  the  Temple.  Whether  dramatic  poetnr, 
properlv  so  called,  ever  existed  among  tne  He- 
Drews,  IS,  to  say  the  least,  extremely  doubtful. 
In  the  opinion*  of  some  writers,  tlie  Song  of 
Songs,  in  its  external  form,  is  a  rude  drama, 
designed  for  a  simple  stage.  But  the  evidence 
for  this  view  is  extrcmelv  slight. 

I.  Lyrical  Poetry.  —  Tlie  literature  of  the  He- 
brews abounds  with  illustrations  of  all  forms  of 
lyrical  i)oetry,  in  its  most  manifold  and  wide- 
embracing  compass,  from  such  short  ejacula- 
tions as  the  Songs  ot  the  two  Lamechs  and  Ps. 
XV.,  cxvii.,  and  others,  to  the  longer  chants  of 
victory  and  thanksgiving,  like  the  Songs  of 
Deborah  and  David  (Judg.  v. ;  Ps.  xviii.).  The 
names  by  which  the  various  kinds  of  songs 
were  known  among  the  Hebrews  will  supply 
some  illustration  of  this.  1.  Sfnr,  a  song  in 
general,  adapted  for  the  voice  alone.  2.  Miz- 
mdr,  a  psalm,  or  song,  to  be  sung  with  an^ 
instrumental  accompaniment.  3.  Niifinak  is 
probably  a  melody  expressly  adapted  for 
stringed  instruments.  4.  MokU  probably  de- 
notes a  lyrical  song  reauiring  nice  musical 
skill.  [Maschil.J  5.  Alictam^  a  term  of  ex- 
tremely doubtful  meaning.  [Might am.]  6. 
Shigtjaydn  (Ps.  vii.  1),  a  wild,  irregular,  dithy- 
rambic  song,  as  the  word  appears  to  denote ; 
or,  according  to  some,  a  song  to  be  sung  with 
variations.  But,  besides  these,  there  are  other 
divisions  of  lyrical  poetry  of  great  importance, 
which  have  regard  rather  to  the  subject  of  the 
poems  than  to  their  form,  or  adaptation  for 
musical  accompaniments.  Of  these  we  notice : 
—  I .  TifiUldh,  a  hymn  of  praise.  The  plural 
tiliiUim  is  the  title  of  the  Book  of  Psalms  in 
Hebrew.  The  U5th  Psalm  is  entitled  "  Da- 
vid's (Psalm)  of  praise."  To  this  class  belong 
the  songs  which  relate  to  extraordinary  deliv- 
erances, such  as  the  Songs  of  Moses  (Ex.  xv.) 
and  of  Deborah  (Judg.  v.),  and  the  Psalms 
xviii.  and  Ixviii.,  which  have  all  the  air  of 
chants  to  be  sung  in  triumphal  processions. 
Snch  were  the  hymns  sung  in  the  Temple  ser- 
vitvs.  Next  to  the  hymn  of  praise  may  be 
noticed,  2.  Kindh,  the  lament,  or  dirge,  of 
which  there  are  many  examples,  whether 
uttered  over  an  individual  or  as  an  outburst  of 
grief  for  the  calamities  of  the  land  (2  Sam.  i. 
1^27,  iii.  33,  34,  xviii.  33).  3.  Shir  uediddth, 
a  love-song  (Ps.  xlv.  1 ),  in  its  external  form  at 
least.  Other  kinds  of  poetn'  there  are,  which 
orcupy  the  middle  ground  between  the  lyric 
and  gnomic,  being  lyric  in  form  and  spirit,  but 
gnomic  in  subject.  These  may  be  classed  as  4. 
Maahdiy  properlv  a  similitude,  and  then  a  para- 
ble, or  sententious  saying,  couched  in  poetic 
language.  Such  are  the  Songs  of  Balaam 
(Num.  xxiii.  7,  18,  xxiv.  3,  15.  20,  21,  23), 
which  are  eminently  lyrical  in  character ;  the 
mocking  ballad  in  l^wm.  xxi.  27^30,  which  has 
been  conjectured  to  be  a  fragment  of  an  old 
Amorite  war-song ;  and  the  apologue  of  Jotham 
(Judg.  ix.  7-20),  both  which  last  are  strongly 
satirical  in  tone.  But  the  finest  of  all  is  the 
magnificent  prophetic  song  of  triumph  over 
the  fall  of  Babylon  (Is.  xiv.  4>27).  Chidali,  an 
onigma  (like  tne  riddle  of  Samson,  Judg.  xiv. 


14),  or  "dark  saying,"  as  the  A.  V.  has  itia 
Ps.  xlix.  5,  Ixxviii.  2.  Lastly,  to  this  class  be- 
longs  miiitsdhf  a  mocking,  ironical  poem  (Hab. 
ii.  6).  5.  TfphiUah,  prayer,  is  the  tide  of  P^. 
xvii.,  Ixxxvi.,  xc,  cil.,  exlii.,  and  Hab.  iii.  All 
these  are  strictly  lyrical  compositions,  and  the 
title  may  have  been  assigned  to  them  either 
as  denoting  the  object  with  which  they  were 
written,  or  the  use  to  which  they  were  ap-* 
plied. 

II.  Gnomic  Poetry.  —  The  second  grand  di- 
vision of  Hebrew  poetry  is  occupied  by  a  claims 
of  poems  which  are  peculiarly  Shemitic,  and 
which  represent  the  nearest  approaches  made 
by  the  people  of  that  race  to  any  thing  like 
pnilosophic  thought.  Reasoning  tlierc  ii;  none : 
we  have  only  results,  and  those  rather  the 
product  of  observation  and  reflection  than  of 
induction  or  argumentation.  As  lyric  poetry  is 
the  expression  of  the  poet's  own  'feclinj.'*  and 
impulses,  so  gnomic  poetry  is  the  form  in 
which  the  desire  of  communicating  knowlcd^ 
to  others  finds  vent  It  has  been  already 
remarked  that  gnomic  poetry,  as  a  whole,  re- 
quires for  its  development  a  period  of  national 
tranquillity.  Its  germs  are  the  floating  prov- 
erbs which  pass  current  in  the  mouths  of  the 
people,  and  embody  the  experiences  of  many 
with  the  wit  of  one.  The  sayer  of  sententioos 
sayings  was  to  the  Hebrews  the  wise  man.  the 
philosopher.  Of  the  earlier  isolated  proverbs, 
out  few  examples  remain. 

III.  Dramatic  Poetry.  —  It  is  impossible  t6 
assert  that  no  form  of  the  drama  existed  among 
the  Hebrew  people ;  tlie  most  that  can  be  done 
is  to  examine  such  portions  of  their  literatare 
as  have  come  down  to  us,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  how  far  any  traces  of  the  drama 
proper  are  discernible,  and  what    inlbrcnces 
may  be  made  from  them.    It  is  unquestionably 
tnie,  as  Ewald  observes,  that  the  Arab  rccitcn 
of  romances  will  many  times  in  their  own  per^ 
sons  act  out  a  complete  drama  in  recitation, 
changing    their  voice  and  gestures  with  the 
change  of  person  and  subject     Something  of 
this  kind  may  possibly  have  existed  among  the 
Hebrews ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  did 
exist,  nor  any  grounds  for  making  even  a 
probable  conjecture  with  regard  to  it.    But  the 
mere  fact  of  the  existence  of  these  rude  exhibi- 
tions among  the  Arabs  and  Eg^-ptians  of  the 
present  day  is  of  no  weight  when  the  qucftioo 
to  be  decided  is,  whether  the  Song  of  Songs 
was  designed  to  be  so  represented  as  a  simple 
])a8toral    drama.    Of  course,  in    considering 
such  a  question,  reference  is  made  only  to  the 
external  form  of  the  poem,  and,  in  order  to 
prove  it,  it  must  be  shown  that  the  dramatic  is 
the  only  form  of  representation  which  it  could 
assume,*  and  not  that,  by  the  help  of  two  actors 
and  a  chorus,  it  is  capable  of  being  exhibited  in 
a  dramatic  form.    All  that  has  been  done,  in 
our  opinion,  is  the  latter.     The  latest  work  on 
the  subject  is  that  of  M.  Rennn  {Le  Cantiqae 
dfs  Cantiques),  who  has  given  a  spirited  trans- 
lation of  the  poem,  and  arranged  it  in  acts  and 
scenes,  according  to  his  own  theorr  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  intended  to  be  repre- 
sented.    He  divides  the  whole  into    sixteen 
cantos,  which  form  five  acts  and  an  epilogue- 
But  M.  Renan,  who  is  compeUed,  ta  aoooid- 
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anee  with  his  own  theoiy  of  the  misBion  ot  the 
Shemitic  races,  to  admit  that  no  trace  of  an^ 
thing  approaching  to  the  regular  drama  is 
found  among  them,  does  not  regard  the  Song 
of  Songs  as  a  drama  in  the  same  sense  as  the 
products  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  theatres, 
but  as  dramatic  poetry  in  the  widest  applica- 
tion of  the  term,  to  designate  any  composition 
conducted  in  dialogue  and  corresponding  to  an 
action.  He  conjectures  that  it  is  a  liwetto  in- 
tended to  be  completed  by  the  play  of  the 
actors  and  br  music,  and  represent^  in  private 
families^  probably  at  marriage-feasts,  the  repre- 
sentation beingextended  over  the  several  dajrs 
of  the  feast  We  must  look  for  a  parallel  to  it 
in  the  middle  ages,  when,  besides  the  mystery 
plays,  there  were  scenic  representations'  snm- 
cicutlv  developed.  The  ground-work  of  this 
hypothesis  is  taken  away  by  AC.  Renan's  own 
admission  that  dramatic  representations  are 
alien  to  the  spirit  of  the  Shemitic  races.  The 
simple  <!orollary  to  this  proposition  must  be 
that  the  Song  of  Songs  is  not  a  drama,  but  in 
Its  external  form  partakes  more  of  the  natare 
of  an  ftclogue  or  pastoral  dialogue. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  after  this  to  discuss 
the  question,  whether  the  Book  of  Job  is  a  dra- 
matic poem  or  not.  Inasmuch  as  it  represents 
an  action  and  a  progress,  it  is  a  drama  as  truly 
and  really  as  any  poem  can  be  which  develops 
the  working  of  passion,  and  the  alternations  of 
fiiith..  hope,  distrust,  triumphant  confidence, 
and  black  despair,  in  the  struggle  which  it  de- 
picts the  human  mmd  as  engaged  in,  while 
attempting  to  solve  one  of  the  most  intricate 
problems  it  can  be  caUed  upon  to  regard.  It 
IS  a  drama  as  life  is  a  drama,  the  most  power- 
ful of  all  tragedies ;  but  that  it  is  a  dramatic 
poem,  intended  to  be  represented  upon  a  stage, 
or  capable  of  being  so  represented,  mav  be  con- 
fidently denied.  One  characteristic  of  Hebrew 
poetry,  not  indeed  peculiar  to  it,  but  shared  by 
It  in  common  with  the  literature  of  other  na- 
tions, is  its  intensely  national  and  local  coloring. 
The  writers  were  Hebrews  of  the  Hebrews, 
drawing  their  inspiration  froiv  the  mountains 
and  rivers  of  Palestine,  which  they  have  im- 
mortalized in  their  poetic  figures,  and,  even 
while  uttering  the  subfimest  and  most  universal 
truths,  never  forgetting  their  own  nationality 
in  its  narrowest  and  intensest  form.  Examples 
might  easily  be  multiplied  in  illustration  of 
this  remarkable  characteristic  of  the  Hebrew 
poets :  they  stand  thick  upon  every  page  of 
their  writings,  and  in  striking  contrast  to  the 
vague  generalizations  of  the  Indian  philosophic 
poetry.  In  Hebrew,  as  in  other  languages, 
there  is  a  peculiarity  about  the  dictio.1  used  in 
poetry, — a  kind  of  poetical  dialect,  character- 
ized by  archaic  and  irregular  forms  of  words, 
abrupt  constructions,  and  unusual  inflections, 
whicn  distingubh  it  ftoxn  the  contemporary 
prose  or  historical  style.  It  is  universally  ob- 
served that  archaic  forms  and  usages  of  words 
linger  in  the  poetry  of  a  language  after  they 
have  fallen  out  of  ordinary  use.  But  the  form 
•of  Hebrew  poetry  is  its  distinguishing  charac- 
teristic, and  what  this  form  is  has  been  a  vexed 
3ne8tion  for  many  ages.  The  Therapeutft,  as 
escribed  by  Philo,  sang  hymns  and  psalms  of 
thanksgiving  to  God  in  divers  measures  and 


strains ;  and  these  were  either  new  or  ancient 
ones  composed  by  the  old  poets,  who  had  left 
behind  them  measures  and  melodies  of  trimeter 
verses.  According  to  Josephus,  the  Song  of 
Moses  at  the  Red  Sea  (Ex.  xv.)  was  composed 
in  the  hexameter  measure  ;  and  again,  the  song 
in  Deut.  xxxii.  is  described  as  an  hexameter 
poem.  The  Psalms  of  David  were  in  various 
metres,  some  trimeters  and  some  pentameters. 
Eusebius  characterizes  the  great  Song  of  Moses 
and  the  118th  (119th)  Psalm  as  metrical  com- 
positions in  what  the  Greeks  call  the  heroic 
metre.  They  are  said  to  be  hexameters  of  six- 
teen syllables.  The  other  verse  compositions 
of  the  Hebrews  are  said  to  be  in  trimeters. 
Jerome  says  that  the  Book  of  Job,  from  iii.  3 
to  xlii.  6,  is  in  hexameters,  with  dactyls  and 
spondees.  The  conclusion  seems  inevitable, 
tnat  these  terms  are  employed  simply  to  denote 
a  general  external  resemblance. 

There  are,  says  Jerome,  four  alphabetical 
Psalms,  the  noth(lllth),  111th  (112th),  118th 
(119th),  and  the  144th  (145th).  In  the  first 
two,  one  letter  corresponds  to  each  clause  or 
versicle,  which  is  written  in  trimeter  iambics. 
The  others  are  in  teA^ameter  iambics,  like  the 
song  in  Deuteronomy.  In  Ps.  1 1 8  ( 1 1 9 ) ,  eight 
verses  follow  each  letter:  in  Ps.  144  (145),  a 
letter  corresponds  to  a  verse.  In  Lamentations 
we  have  four  alphabetical  acrostics,  the  first 
two  of  which  are  written  in  a  kind  of  Sapphic 
metro ;  for  three  clauses  which  are  connected 
together,  and  oegin  with  one  letter  (i.&  in  the 
first  clause),  close  with  a  period  in  heroic  meajt- 
ure  (Heroici  comma),  Tne  third  is  written  in 
trimeter,  and  the  verses  in  threes  each  begin 
with  the  same  letter.  The  fourth  u  like  the 
first  and  second.  The  Prorerbs  end  with  an 
alphabetical  poem  in  tetrameter  iambics.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  these  terms  are  mere 
generalities,  and  express  no  more  than  a  certain 
rough  resemblance.  Joseph  Sculiger  was  one 
of  the  first  to  point  out  the  fallacy  of  Jerome's 
statement  witn  regard  to  the  metres  of  the 
Psalter  and  the  I^imentadons,  and  to  assert 
that  these  books  contained  no  verse  bound  by 
metrical  laws,  but  that  their  language  was 
merely  prose,  animated  by  a  poetic  spirit 
Gerhard  Vossius  says,  tiiat  in  Job  and  the 
Proverbs  there  is  rhvthm,  but  no  metre ;  that 
is,  regard  is  had  to  ^e  number  of  syllables,  but 
not  to  their  quantity.  But,  in  spite  of  the 
opinions  pronounced  by  these  high  authorities, 
there  were  still  many  who  believed  in  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Hebrew  metre,  and  in  the  possibility 
of  recovering  it.  The  theories  proposed  for 
this  purpose  were  various,  and  the  enumeration 
of  them  forms  a  curious  chapter  in  the  history 
of  opinion.  The  opinions  of  Lowth,  with  re- 
gard to  Hebrew  metre,  are  summed  up  b^  Jebb 
{Sacr,  Lit.  p.  16)  as  follows:  "He  begins  by 
asserting,  that  certain  of  the  Hebrew  writing 
are  not  only  animated  with  the  true  poetic 
spirit,  but,  in  some  degree,  conched  in  poetic 
numbers;  yet  he  allows  that  the  quantity,  the 
rhythm,  or  modulation  of  Hebrew  poetry,  not 
only  is  unknown,  but  admits  of  no  investii^- 
tion  by  human  art  or  industry ;  he  states,  after 
Abrabanel,  that  the  Jews  themselves  disclaim 
the  very  memorv  of  metrical  composition ;  he 
acknowledges  ioat  the  artificial  conformation 
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of  the  sentencet)  is  the  fole  indication  of  metre 
in  these  poems ;  be  hfirely  maintains  the  credi- 
biUtM  of  attention  haring  been  paid  to  ntunben 
or  feet  in  their  compositions ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  he  confesses  the  utter  impossibility  of  de- 
termining whether  Hebrew  poetry  was  moda- 
lated  by  the  ear  alone,  or  according  to  any 
definite  and  settled  rules  of  prosody."  On  the 
subject  of  the  rhythmical  character  of  Hebrew 
poetry,  as  opposed  to  metrical,  the  remarks  of 
Jebb  are  remarkably  appropriate.  "  Hebrew 
poetry,"  he  says  (Sacr.  Lit.  p.  20), "  is  universal 
poetry ;  the  poetry  of  all  languages,  and  of  all 
peoples :  the  collocation  of  words  (whatever 
may  have  been  the  sound,  for  of  this  we  are 
quite  ignorant)  is  primarily  directed  to  secure 
toe  best  possible  announcement  and  discrimi- 
nation of  the  sense.  Let,  then,  a  translator  only 
be  literal,  and,  so  far  as  the  genius  of  his  lan- 
guage will  permit,  let  him  preserve  the  original 
order  of  the  words,  and  he  will  infallibly  put 
the  reader  in  possession  of  all,  or  nearly  all, 
that  the  Hebrew  text  can  gire  to  the  best  He- 
brew scholar  of  the  present  day.  Now,  had 
there  been  originally  metre,  .  .  .  the  poetry 
could  not  have  been,  as  it  nnquestionabfy  and 
emphatically  is,  a  poetry,  not  of  sounds,  or  of 
words,  but  of  things." 

Rabbi  Azariah  de  Rossi  apnears  to  hare  an- 
ticipated Bishop  Lowth  in  nis  theory  of  par- 
allelism :  at  any  rate,  his  treatise  contains  the 
germ  which  Lowth  developed,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered the  technical  basis  of  his  system.  But 
Lowth's  system  of  parallelism  was  more  com- 
pletely anticipated  by  Schoctteen  in  a  treatise, 
of  the  existence  of  which  the  bishop  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  aware.  It  is  found  in  his 
Uorct  HdraXcoR,  toI.  i.  pp.  1249-1263,  diss,  yi., 
"  De  Exergasia  Sacra.  This  exergaaia  he  de- 
fines to  be  the  conjunction  of  entire  sentences 
signifying  the  same  thing:  so  that  exeiyasia 
bears  the  same  relation  to  sentences  that  synon- 
ymy does  to  words.  But  whateyer  may  have 
been  aehieved  by  his  predecessors,  there  can  be 
no  question  that  the  delivery  of  Lowth's  lec- 
tures on  Hebrew  Poetry,  and  the  subsequent 
publication  of  his  translation  of  Isaiah,  formed 
an  era  in  the  literature  of  the  subject,  more 
marked  than  any  that  had  preceded  it  Of  his 
system  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  a  somewhat 
detailed  account ;  for  whatever  may  have  been 
done  since  bis  time,  and  whatever  modifications 
of  his  arrangement  may  have  been  introduced, 
all  subsequent  writers  have  confessed  their  obli- 
gations to  the  two  works  above  mentioned,  and 
have  drawn  their  inspiration  from  them.  Start- 
ing with  the  alphabetical  poems  as  the  basis  of 
his  investigation,  because  that  in  them  the 
verses  or  stanzas  were  more  distinctly  marked, 
Lowth  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  consist 
of  verses  properly  so  called,  "  of  yerses  regu- 
lated by  some  observation  of  harmony  or  ca- 
dence ;  of  measure,  numbers,  or  rhythm ; "  and 
that  this  harmony  does  not  arise  ftom  rhyme, 
but  f^om  what  he  denominates  parallelism. 
Parallelism  he  defines  to  be  the  correspondence 
of  one  verse  or  line  with  another,  and  diyides 
it  into  three  classes,  —  s3monymous,  antithetic, 
and  synthetic.  1.  Paralle]  lines  stpnonymova 
correspond  to  each  other  by  expressing  the 
same  sense  in  different  but  equivalent  terms,  as 


in  the  fbllowii^  examples,  which  are  only  tw» 
of  the  many  given  by  Lowth : — 

**  (KJeboT»h.  In-tliy-atrencth  thc-kliifr  shall-r^lolee; 
And-tu-thy-Mlvfttion  how  greatly  cliall-lie-cxiiJt! 
Tb^-desiTPof-lils-heart  Uioa-hast-sranted  anto-Um; 
And-tbe-requestrof-hia-Upt  tboa-liaat-iMt  denied." 

r*.  JoL  1. 2. 


**  For  the-motli  khAll-eonBiime-dieiii 
And-tbe-wonn  alaU-CAt-tliein  like  wool : 
But-my-rlKhteoiuneM  ■halJ-eDdare  for-erer: 
And-iQy-«uyBtioii  to-tbe-«g«  of-affes.*' — la.  U.  1.  & 

To  this  first  division  of  Lowth's,  Jebb  objecu 
that  the  name  s^nonymouM  is  in^propriate  ;  for 
the  second  clause,  with  few  exceptions,  '*  diva"- 
sifia  the  preceding  clause,  and  generally  so  as 
to  rise  above  it,  forming  a  sort  of  climax  in  the 
sense."  He  suepests,  as  a  more  api»t>priate 
name  for  parallelism  of  this  kind,  coamite  fora/- 
Idism  {Soar.  Lit.  p.  381.  2.  LowUi's  second 
division  is  oMtithHic  paraMism  ;  when  two  lines 
correspond  with  each  other  by  an  opposition  of 
terms  and  sentiments ;  when  the  second  is  con- 
trasted with  the  first,  sometimes  in  expressions, 
sometimes  in  sense  only,  so  that  the  degrees  of 
antithesis  are  various.    As  for  example : — 

**  A  wise  SOD  rejolcfrth  tala  father: 
Bat  a  foolish  son  Is  the  grief  of  his  mother.** 

iSoT.  X.  I. 

"  The  memoir  of  the  Jost  Is  a  blesstmr; 
But  the  name  of  the  wicked  shall  rot.  **  —  Prov.  z.  7. 

The  gnovic  poetry  of  the  Hebrews  abounds 
with  illustrations  of  antithetic  parallelism.  3. 
Synthetic  or  amstnutive  paraUeusm,  where  the 
parallel  "  consists  only  in  the  similar  form  of 
construction ;  in  which  word  does  not  answer 
to  word,  and  sentence  to  sentence,  as  equiraleut 
or  opposite ;  but  there  is  a  correspondence  and 
equality  between  different  propositions)  in  re- 
spect of  the  shape  and  turn  of  the  whole  sen- 
tence, and  of  the  constructive  parts,  —  such  as 
noun  answering  to  noun,  yerb  to  verb,  member 
to  member,  negative  to  n^ative,  interrogadre 
to  interrogative."  One  of  the  exam^cs  of 
constructive  parallels  giyen  by  Lowth  is  Is.  I. 
5,6:  — 


**  The  Lord  Jehovah  hath  opened  mine  < 
And  1  was  not  rebelHous; 
Neither  did  I  withdraw  mruett  backward,  — 
I  gave  my  back  to  the  smlters. 
And  toy  checks  to  them  that  plncked  off  the  balr: 
My  ikce  I  hid  not  flt>m  sliame  and  spitttns." 

Jebb  gives  as  an  illustration  Ps.  zix.  7>10. 
4.  To  the  three  kinds  of  parallelism  above  de- 
scribed Jebb  adds  a  fourth,  which  seems  rather 
to  be  an  unnecessary  refinement  upon  than  dis- 
tinct from  the  others.  He  denominates  it  intro- 
verted paraJMism^  in  which  he  says,  ^*  There 
are  stanzas  so  constructed,  that,  whatever  be  the 
number  of  lines,  the  first  line  shall  be  paral- 
lel with  the  last ;  the  second  with  the  penulti- 
mate ;  and  so  throughout  in  an  order  that  looks 
inward,  or,  to  borrow  a  military  phrase,  from 
flanks  to  centre"  {Sacr,  Lit,  p.  53).    Thus  :— 

''Mt  son,  if  thine  heart  be  wise. 
My  heart  also  shall  rejoic«; 
Yea,  my  reins  shall  rejoice 
When  thy  lips  speak  right  thlap.** 

Pit»T.  xzin.  U,il 

"  Unto  Thee  do  I  lift  np  mine  eyes,  O  Tlion  that  dwelK 

est  in  the  heavens !  ^  ^ 

Behold  as  the  eyes  of  servants  to  the  band  of  faelP 

masters. 
As  the  eyes  of  a  maiden  to  the  hands  of  bermtotna. 
Even  so  look  oar  eyes  to  Jehovah  oar  Ctod,  oatil  be 
have  mcrey  npon  as. "  —  Pt.  cxxitt.  1, 2. 
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A  leir  worda  may  aon  be  added  with  respect  to 
ike  etassiflcadon  proposed  by  De  Wette,  in 
which  more  repaid  wai  had  to  the  rhythm. 
The  four  Linda  of  parallel  iMm  are  — 1.  That 
which  consists  in  an  equal  number  of  words  in 
each  member,  as  in  Gvn,  iv.  £3.  Under  this 
head  are  many  minor  divisions.  3.  Unequal 
parallelism,  in  which  tbo  number  of  words  in 
the  membeiB  is  not  the  same.  3.  Oat  of  the 
parallulism  which  is  unequal  in  consequence 
of  itie  composite  chaiacler  of  one  member 
another  is  doreloped,  ao  that  both  member*  an 
composite  (Ps.  ixxi.  11).  4.  Rhythmical  par- 
allelism, which  lies  merely  in  the  external  form 
of  the  diction.  De  Wetle  also  held  that  there 
were  (n  Hebrew  poetry  the  boeinninKS  of 
eompixito  rhythmical  structure  like  our  str 
phea.  Tbus,  in  Ps,  xlii.,xliii.,a  refhtin  marks 
the  omcluaion  of  a  laruer  rhythmical  period. 
It  i*  impossible  here  to  do  more  than  m^r  lo 
the  essay  of  K<Bsier  on  the  strophes,  or  the  per- 
■Helisni  of  Terses  in  Hebrew  poetry  ;  in  which 
be  endeavors  lo  show  that  the  rentes 
ject  to  the  same  kws  of  symmetry  as  the  Terse 
members ;    and    that,   consequently,    Hebrew 

Ktry  is  essentially  strophical  in  character. 
aid's  treatise  requires  more  careful  consid- 
eration ;  but  it  must  be  read  itaelf,  and  it  is 
impossible  here  to  give  a  fair  idea  of  it.  It 
remains  now  only  to  notice  the  rules  of  Hebrew 
poetry  as  laid  down  by  the  Jewish  grammarianSi 
to  which  reference  was  made  in  remarking  upon 
the  system  of  R.  Aurinh.  They  have  the 
merit  of  being  extreracly  simple,  and 
found  at  length,  illustrated  by  many  o: 
ia  Mason  and  Bomard'a  Hib.  Graa. 
let.  57,  and  accompaui 
count  of  modem   Heb 

rules  are  briefly  these: —  I.  Tbat  a  aenlence 
may  be  divided  into  members,  some  of  which 
canlnin  tux,  three,  or  even  (iiar  words,  and  are 
accordingly  termed  binary,  ftrnary,  and  quar- 
toTtarg  members  respectively.  3.  The  senten- 
OBS  are  composed  etcher  of  bitian/,  tmtan/,  or 
(uartenury  members  entirely,  or  of  these  dif 
rerent  members  intermixed.  3.  That  Id  two 
eonsecutivc  members  it  is  an  et^ance  to  ex- 
press the  same  idea  in  diOerenl  words.  1.  That 
a  word  expressed  in  cither  of  these  parsllel  mem- 
ben  is  often  not  expressed  in  the  alternate 
member.  9.  That  a  word  without  an  accent, 
being  joined  to  another  word  by  Maiddph,  is 
generally  (though  not  alw^)  reckoned  with 
tbat  aecoad  word  as  one.  In  conclnsiun,  after 
reviewing  the  various  theories  which  have  been 
framed  wiUi  regard  to  tbo  stmetnre  of  Hebrew 
poetry,  it  mast  be  confessed,  tbat,  beyond  the 
discovery  of  very  broad  general  laws,  little  has 
been   done  (owarda  elaBorating  a  satisfactory 

FoiSOQ.  Two  Hebrew  words  are  thus  ren- 
dered in  the  A.  V. ;  but  they  are  so  general  as 
o  throw  little  light  upon  the  knowledge  and 
~actice  of  poisons  among  the  Hebrews.     1. 

~ie  flrat  of  these,  tJiimih,  fhnn  a  root  signify- 
ing "  to  be  hot."  It  in  all  cases  denotes  iiai- 
BM  poiaoii,  and  not  vwaiable  or  mineral.  The 
only  allusion  to  its  ^iplication  ia  in  Job  vi.  4, 
wbetb  reference  seema  to  be  made  to  the  custom 
«f  BBointiog  arrows  with  the  venom  of  a  snake ; 
>  practka  the  origin  of  wbtcb  is  of  very  re- ' 
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mote  antiqni^.  S.  RM,  if  a  poison  at  all, 
denotes  a  vegetable  poison  primarily,  and  ia 
only  twice  (Deut.  xxxil.  33;  Job  xx.  16J  used 

of  the  venom  of  a  serpent.  In  other  paasaget 
where  it  occurs,  it  is  translated  "gall  in  tM 
A.  V. ;  except  in  Hoa.  x.  4,  where  it  is  rendered 
"  hemlock."  Beyond  the  fact  that,  whether 
poisonous  or  not,  it  was  a  plant  of  bitter  taste, 
nothing  can  be  interred.  Geseniua,  on  the 
groand  that  the  word  in  Hebrew  also  signiOea 
"  head,"  rejects  the  hemlock,  colocynth,  and 


rsiBcation. 
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he  any  allnsion  to  the  characteristic  eSecti  of 
opium.  There  ia  a  clear  case  of  inicide  \if 
poison  relatoil  in  3  Hacc.  x.  13,  where  Ftole- 
mans  Haeron  is  said  to  have  destroyed  himself 
bj  this  meaos.  It  baa  been  snggested,  indeed, 
that  the  fafiiuuaia  Ot  GaL  t.  SO  (A.  V.  "  witck- 
craft")  ligniflee  poisoning;  but  it  moieprob- 
ablv  ■men  to  the  coiicocliL<i  if  magical  potioDa 
and  love-philters. 

Folluz.     [Cabtob  avd  Poli,dz.] 

Polygamy.    [MAuttaas.] 

FomegTfliUte,  by  naiveiul  consent,  ts  ac- 
knowledged to  denote  the  Heb.  rimmSn,  a  wotA 
which  occurs  freqneatly  in  the  O.  T.,  and  Et 
used  to  designate  titber  the  pom^ranate-trea 
"-  ■'■  frnit.     The  pomegranate  was  donbllnN 


eariy  coltivated  In  Egypt :  hence  the  complaiM 
of  the  Israelitas  in  the  wilderness  of  Zin  INum. 
XX.  5),  this  "  is  no  place  of  flga,  or  of  vines,  oi 
of  pomqtranales."  The  tree,  with  its  cbarao- 
— istic  calvx-crowned  fhut,  is  easily  recognised 
the  Etmitlan  sculptures.  Mention  is  made 
"  an  orenard  of  pomegranates  "  in  Cast.  i*. 
13.  Carved  fignrea  of  the  pom«Kranate  adorned 
the  tops  of  the  pillars  in  Sokimon's  Temple 
"   "    "^"  '.  8,  SO,  Ac. ) ;  and  worked  repreaen- 
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(Ex.  xxriii.  33,34).  Rnaell  {Nat.  Hal.  of 
Altppo,  i.  89,  3d  nt.)  states  "  Ihat  the  DOme- 
erauaw  "  (runnidii  in  Arabic,  the  same  wonl  M 
tbo  Heb.)  "is  coramoD  in  all  iha  gardenB." 
The  pomegranate-tree  [Puniea  gramitam)  da- 
lireB  itA  namB  from  the  Latin  poiRuin  gnntatam, 
" grained  apple."  Tbe  Romans  gave  it  the 
name  of  Fonica,  as  the  tree  waa  introduced 
Irura  Carthage :  it  belongs  to  the  natural  order 
Mjrtacta ;   being,  however,  rather  a  bush  than 

PommelB,  onlj  in  2  Chr.  it.  is,  13.  In 
IK.vii.  41,  "bowlB."  The  word  signifies  con- 
vex projertions  belonging  to  the  capitali  of 

Pond.  The  ponds  of  Egypt  (Ex.  Tii.  19, 
viii.  S)  were  doubtless  water  \e(t  by  the  inunda- 
tion of  the  Nile.  Ponds  for  Ssh  are  mentioned 
in  Is.  xix.  10. 

Pon'tiufl . 

PontlU,  a  iaive  district 
Asia  Minor,  extending  along  the  coast  of  tbe 
Pontus  Euxinns,  from  which  circumstance  the 
name  was  derived.  It  is  three  times  mentioned 
in  the  N.  T.  (Acts  ii.  9,  10,  xviii.  2;  1  Pet.  i. 
I.)  All  these  passages  agree  in  showing  that 
there  were  many  Jewish  residents  in  the  district. 
As  to  the  annals  of  Pontus,  the  one  brilliant 
pnsSBj^  of  its  history  is  the  life  or  the  great 
HitbndAtes.  Under  Nero,  the  whole  region 
was  made  a  Roman  province,  bearing  the  name 
of  Pontos. 

Fool.  1.  J$Dn,  seePoiTD.  a.  BerSeik,la 
pi.  once  onlj-,  paJi  (Pb.  [xxxiv.  8).  3,  The 
Bsnal  word  is  Brrccah,  closely  connected  with 
the  Arabic  BirUi,  u  rescnoir  for  water.  These 
pools,  tike  ibo  tanks  of  India,  are  in  many 
parts  of  Piilcsiine  and  Syria  the  only  resource 
for  water  durinj;  the  dry  Bcason,  and  the  fulnre 
of  Ihem  involves  drought  and  calamity  (It. 
xlil.  15).  Of  the  vnrious  poolu  mentioned  in 
'ie  most  celebrated  are  the 
ir  Bethlehem,  culled  by  the 
Arabs  tt-BaTok,  from  which  an  aqueduct  wai 
carried  which  still  supplies  Jerusalem  with 
water(Ecd.ii.  6;  Ecdus.  xxiv.  30.  31). 

Poor.  The  general  kindly  spirit  of  the  law 
towards  the  poor  is  sufficiently  shown  by  anch 
passages  as  DeuL  x*.  T,  for  the  n:ason  tliat 
(tbt.  II)  "the  poor  shall  never  cease  out  of 
the  land."  Among  the  special  enactments  in 
their  fiiTor,  the  rotiowing  must  be  mentioned. 
I.  The  right  of  gleanini;  (Lev.  xix.  9,  10; 
Deut  xxiv.  19,  21).  2.  From  the  produce  of 
the  land  in  sabbatical  rears,  the  poor  and  the 
Btmnger  were  lo  have  their  ponion  (Ex.  xxiii. 
11  ;  Lev.  XXV.  6).  3.  Re-entry  upon  land  in 
the  jnbitee  year,  with  the  limitation  as  to  town 
bomel  (Lev*,  xxv.  2S-30).  4.  Prohibition  of 
Bsurr,  anil  of  retention  of  (hedges  ( Lev.  xxv.  39, 
37;  I^.xxii.3S-2T.&c.).  5.  Permanent bond- 
ain  forbidden,  anl  manumission  of  Hebrew 
bondsmen  or  hond:<women  enjoined  in  the  sab- 
batical and  jubilee  years  (Dent  xr.  12~]&;  Lev. 
xxy.3»^2,4T-M).  6.  Portions  from  the  tithes 
be  shared  by  the  poor  after  the  Leviles  (Deut 
Ziv.  28,  xxvi.  \2, 13).  7.  The  poor  to  [Hinake 
to  in  entertainments  at  the  Feasts  of  Weeks  and 
Tabernacles  (Dent.  xvi.  11.  14 ;  see  Neb.  viii. 
10).  8.  Daily  payment  of  wages  (Lev.  xix. 
'SJ.    On  ue  law'  oT  gleaning,  the  rabbinical . 
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wriltn  lonnded  a  variety  of  deflnltioaa  aat 
refinements.  Principles  aimilar  to  tbo«e  laid 
down  by  Moses  are  incalcated  in  H.  T.,  aa  Luke 
iii.  ll,xiv.  13;  Acta  vi.  I  ;  Gal.  iL  10;  James 
ii.  19.  In  later  times,  mendicancy,  which  doc* 
not  appear  to  have  been  contemplated  by 
Moses,  became  frequent. 

Poplar  (Heb.  libnA],  the  rendmng  of  tbe 
above-named  Hebrew  word,  wbicb  ocmrs  onlv 
in  Gen.  xxx.  37  and  Hos.  iv.  IS.  Seversl  au- 
thorities, Celsius  amongst  the  number,  ire 
in  favor  of  the  rendering  of  tbe  A.  V.,  and 
Ibink  the  "  white  poplar  "  [Papdvt  aBa)  is  ibe 
tree  denoted;  othere  nnderstand  the  "storai- 
vee  "  (Styrax  qficinale,  Linn.).  Both  poplars 
and  styrax  or  stnrax  trees  are  common  in 
Palestine,  and  either  would  snit  the  pasraifn 
where  the  Hebrew  terra  orcnrs,  Storuz  <> 
mentioned  in  Ecclna.  xiir.  19.  tccetber  with 
other  aromatic  substances.  The  Stymr  offici- 
nale is  a  ahnib  from  nine  to  twelve  feM  higli, 
with  ovale  leaiea.  which  are  while  nndemcMb: 
the  flowen  are  in  racemes,  and  are  white  or 
cream-colored.  This  wAflt  appearance  agtMa 
with  the  etymology  of  tbe  Heb.  I&mek. 


Fo'ratlia.  One  of  the  ten  soni  of  Hamsi 
stain  by  the  Jews  in  Shushao  tbe  palics 
(Esth.  ix.  B).      . 

PoPCh.  1.  OlmK.  or  etam  (I  Chr.  xjri.i. 
11),  2.  Mitdetdn  Slin,  (Jiidg.  iii.  S3),  siriedj 
a  vestibule,  was  probably  a  sort  of  veranda 
chamber  in  the  works  of  Solomon,  opon  in 
fhml  and  at  the  sides,  bat  capable  or  beiog 
enclooed  with  nwninga  or  curtaini.  itiidirim 
was  perhaps  a  corridor  or  colonnade  conncrtini; 
the  principal  rooms  of  the  boose.  The  poich 
(Matt  xxvi.  71)  may  have  been  the  fmatf 
from  the  street  into  the  first  court  of  the  bousej 
in  which,  in  F.astem  honses,  is  the  matt^iak  — 
stone-bench,  for  the  porter  or  persons  waitil^ 
ud  where  alao  tbe  naater  of  tbe  boose  ofr 
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reoeiyes  Tisitors  and  transacts  business.  Joso- 
phnu  describes  the  porticoes  or  cloisters  which 
surroandud  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  and  also 
the  royal  portico. 

Foroius  Festus.    [Fbstus.I 

Porter.  This  word  when  used  in  the  A.  V. 
docs  not  bear  its  modem  simplification  of  a 
carrier  of  burdens,  but  denotes  in  every  case 
a  j^te-koeper,  ftom  the  Latin  portarius,  the  man 
who  attended  to  the  porta. 

Fosldo'niuSy  an  eavoy  sent  by  Nicanor  to 
Judos  (2  Mace.  xiv.  19).     Ap. 

Possession.    [Dbmoniacs.] 

Post.  I.  —  1.  Auilf  a  word  indefinitely  ren- 
dered by  LXX.  and  V uig.  Probably,  as  Gese- 
nius  argnes,  the  door-case  of  a  door,  including 
the  Untcl  and  side-posts.  Akin  to  this  is  aildm 
( Ez.  .\l.  16,  &c.),  probably  a  portico.  2.  Ammdhf 
usnully  "cubit,"  once  only  "post"  (Is.  vi.  4). 
3.  Mezuzah,  from  a  root  signifying  to  shine,  i.e. 
implying  motion  (on  a  centre).  4.  Sapk^  usn- 
ally  "  threshold."  The  posts  of  the  doors  of 
the  Temple  were  of  olive-wood  (1  K.  vi.  33). 
—  II.  Rati,  A.  V.  "post"  (^sth.  iii.  13),  else- 
where "  runner,"  ancf  also  "  guard." 

Tot.  The  term  "  pot "  is  applicable  to  so 
n»Any  sorts  of  vessels,  that  it  can  scarcely  be 
tnBstricted  to  any  one  in  particular.  1.  ksiic 
(2  K.  iv.  2),  an  earthen  jar,  deep  and  narrow, 
with'>ut  bundles,  probably  like  tne  Roman  and 
Egyptian  amphom,  inserted  in  a  stand  of  wood 
or  stone.  2.  Cherea,  an  earthen  vessel  for  stew- 
ins:  or  see:hing  (Ez.  iv.  9 ;  Lev.  vi.  28).  3. 
D&d,  a  vessel  for  culinary  purposes,  perhaps  of 
smaller  size  (1  Sam.  ii.  14).  4.  Sir  is  com- 
bined with  other  words  to  denote  special  uses 
( Ex.  xvi.  3 ;  Ps.  Ix.  8 ;  Prov.  xxvii.  21 ).  The 
"  pots  "  set  before  the  Rechabites  ( Jer.  xxxv. 
5)  were  probablv  bulging  jars  or  bowls.  The 
water-pots  of  Cfana  appecr  to  have  been  large 
amphora,  such  as  are  in  usr  at  the  present  day 
in  byria.  These  were  of  stone  or  hard  earthen- 
ware. The  water-pot  of  the  Samaritan  woman 
m-iy  have  been  a  leathern  bucket,  such  as 
Bedouin  women  use. 

Potlphar,  an  Egyptian  name,  also  written 
PoTi PUKKAH.  That  these  are  but  two  forms 
of  one  name  is  shown  by  the  ancient  Egyptian 
equivalent,  PET-P~RA,  which  may  have  been 

frononnced,  at  least  in  Lower  Egvpt,  PET- 
'H-RA.  It  signifies  "  Belon^ring  to  the  Sun." 
Potiphar  is  described  as  "  an  officer  of  Pharaoh, 
chief  of  the  executioners,  an  Egyptian  "  (Gen. 
zxxix.  I  ;  comp.  xxxvii.  36).  The  wond  i  e 
render  "officer,"  as  in  the  A.  V.,  is  literally 
"ennuch ;  "  but  it  is  also  used  for  an  officer  of 
the  court,  and  this  is  almost  certainly  the 
meaning  here.  He  is  called  an  Egyptian, 
though  his  master  was  probably  a  shepherd- 
king  of  the  xvth  dynasty.  He  appears  to  have 
been  a  wealthy  man  (x'xxix.  4-6).  The  view 
we  have  of  Potiphar's  household  is  exactly  in 
accordance  with  the  representations  on  the 
monuments.  When  Joseph  was  accnsed,  his 
master  contented  himself  with  casting  him  into 
prison  (19,  20).  After  this  we  hear  no  more 
of  Potiphar. 

Potiphe'rah,  an  Egyptian  name,  also 
written  Potiphar,  corresponding  to  the  PET- 
P-RA,  "  Bclon^nng  to  the  Sun,"  of  the  hiero- 
glyphics.   Potiphe'rah  was  priest  or  prince  of 
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On,  and  his  danghter  Asenath  was  given  Joseph 
to  wife  by  Pharaoh  (Gen.  xli.  45,  50,  xlvi. 
20). 

Potsherd,  also  in  A.  v. "  sherd,"  a  broken 
piece  of  earthenware  (Prov.  xxvi.  23). 

Potter's-field,  the.  A  piece  of  ground 
which,  according  to  the  statement  of  St  Mat- 
thew (xxvii.  7),  was  purchased  by  the  priests 
with  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  rejected  by 
Judas,  and  converted  into  a  burial-place  for 
Jews  not  belonging  to  the  citv.  St.  Matthew 
adduces  this  (ver.  9)  as  a  mlfilment  of  an 
ancient  prediction.  What  that  prediction  was, 
and  who  made  it,  is  not,  however,  at  all  clear. 
St  Matthew  names  Jeremiah :  but  there  is  no 
passage  in  the  Book  of  Jeremiah,  as  we  possess 
It,  resembling  that  which  he  gives ;  and  that  in 
Zechariah  (xi.  12),  which  is  usually  supported 
to  be  alluded  to,  has  only  a  very  imperfect 
likeness  to  it  Three  explanations  suggest 
themselves: — 1.  That  the  evangelist  uninten- 
tionally substituted  the  name  of  Jeremiah  for 
that  of  Zechariah,  at  the  same  time  altering 
the  passage  to  suit  his  immediate  object  2. 
That  this  portion  of  the  Book  of  Zecliariah 
was  in  the  time  of  St  Matthew  attributed  to 
Jeremiah.  3.  That  the  reference  is  to  some 
passage  of  Jeremiah  which  has  been  lost  from 
its  place  in  his  book,  and  exists  onlv  in  the 
evangelist  Some  support  is  a/fbrdi^I  to  this 
view  Dy  the  fact  that  potters  and  the  localitlw 
occupied  by  them  are  twice  alluded  to  by  Jere- 
miah. Its  partial  correspondence  with'  Zech. 
xi.  12,  13,  is  no  argument  against  its  having  at 
one  time  formed  a  part  of  the  prophbcy  of 
Jeremiah :  for  it  is  well  known  to  every  student 
of  the  Bible  that  similar  correspondences  are 
continually  found  in  the  prophets.  See,  for 
instance,  Jer.  xlviii.  45;  comp.  with  Num.  :£xi. 
27,  28,  xxiv.  17;  Jer.  xlix.  27,  comp.  witli 
Am.  i.  4. 

Pottery.  The  art  of  pottery  is  one  of  the 
most  common  and  most  ancient  of  all  nianu- 
factures.  It  is  abundantly  evident,  both  that 
the  Hebrews  used  earthenware  vessels  i- 1  the 
wilderness,  and  that  the  potters'  trade  was 
afterwards  carried  on  in  Piuestine.  Thef  harl 
themselves  been  concerned  in  the  potters'  trade 
in  Egypt  (Ps.  Ixxxi.  6),  and  .the  wall-paintings 
minutely  illustrate  the  Egyptian  process.  The 
clay,  when  dug,  was  trodden  by  men's  foet  so 
as  to  fonn  a  paste  (Is.  xli.  25  ;  Wisd.  x«.  7) ; 
then  placed  by  the  potter  on  the  wheel,  beside 
which  he  sat,  and  shaped  by  him  with  his  hands. 
How  early  the  wheel  came  'into  use  in  Palestine, 
we  know  not;  but  it  seems  likelv  that  it  was 
adopted  from  Egypt  (Is.  xlv.  9 ;  ^cr.  xviii  3). 
The  vessel  was  then  smoothed  and  coated  with 
a  glaze,  and  finally  burnt  in  a  fumnce.  There 
was  at  Jerusalem  a  royal  establishment  of  po^ 
tern  (I  Chr.  iv.  28),  from  whose  emplovment, 
and  from  the  fragments  cast  away  in  tfie  prO' 
cess,  the  Potter's  Field  perhaps  received  its 
name  (Is.  xxx.  14). 

Pound.  I.  A  weight  See  Weights  aitd 
Mbasurks. — 2.  A  money  of  account,  men- 
tioned in  the  paral)le  of  the  Ten  Pounds  (Luke 
xix.  12-27),  as  the  talent  is  in  the  parable  of 
the  Talents  (Matt  xxv.  14-^0).  The  reference 
appears  to  be  to  a  Greek  pound,  a  weight  used 
fts  a  money  of  account,  of  which  sixty  went  t9 
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the  talent,  the  weight  depending  npon  the 
weight  of  the  talent. 

RflBtO^rium.  The  headquarters  of  the 
Roman  military  ffovemor,  wherever  he  hap- 
pened to  be.  In  time  of  peace,  some  one  of  the 
best  buildings  of  the  city  which  was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  proconsul  or  jprstor  was  selected 
for  this  purpose.  Thus  Verres  appropriated 
the  palace  of  King  Hiero  at  Syracuse ;  at  Cesa- 
rea,  that  of  Herod  the  Great  was  occupied  by 
Felix  (Acts  xxiii.  35) ;  and  at  Jerusalem,  the 
new  palace  erected  by  the  same  prince  was  the 
residence  of  Pilate.  This  last  was  situated  on 
the  western  or  more  elcyated  hill  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  was  connected  with  a  system  of  forti- 
fications, the  aggregate  of  which  constituted 
^e  napefi^oktf,  or  fortified  barrack.  It  was  the 
dominant  position  on  the  western  hill,  and  — 
at  any  rate  on  one  side,  probably  the  eastern 
—  was  mounted  by  a  flight  of  steps  (the  same 
from  which  St.  Paul  nmde  his  speech  in  He- 
brew to  the  angry  crowd  of  Jews,  Acts  xxii.  1 
aeqq.).  From  the  level  below  the  barrack,  a 
terrace  led  eastward  to  a  gate  opening  into  the 
western  side  of  the  cloister  surrounding  the 
Temple,  the  road  being  carried  across  the  Val- 
ley ot  Tyropoeon  (separating  the  western  from 
the  Temple  hill)  on  a  causeway  built  up  of 
enormous  stone  blocks.  At  the  angle  or  the 
Temple  cloister,  just  above  this  entrance,  i.e, 
the  N.  W.  comer,  stood  the  old  citadel  of  the 
Temple  hill,  the  Pdpic,  or  Byrta,  which  Herod 
rebuilt,  and  called  by  the  name  Antonia^  afler 
his  friend  and  patron  the  triumvir.  AiYer  the 
Roman  power  was  established  in  Judaea,  a 
Roman  guaid  was  always  maintained  in  the 
Antonia,  the  commander  of  which  for  the  time 
beins  seems  to  be  the  official  termed  arpar^dc 
Toi)  Upov  in  the  Gospels  and  Acts.  The  guard 
in  the  Antonia  was  probably  relieved  regularly 
from  the  cohort  quartered  in  the  itapefifki^. 
The  pnetorian  camp  at  Rome,  to  which  St. 
Paul  refers  (Phil.  i.  13),  was  erected  by  the 
Emperor  Tiberius,  acting  under  the  advice  of 
Bejanus.  Before  that  time,  the  guards  were 
billeted  in  diflerent  parts  of  the  city.  It  stood 
outside  the  walls,  at  some  distance  short  of  the 
fourth  milestone,  and  near  either  to  the  Sala- 
rian  or  the  Nomentane  Road.  From  the  first, 
buildings  must  have  sprune  up  near  it  for 
luUers  and  others.  St.  Paul  appears  to  have 
been  permitted  for  the  space  of  two  years 
to  lodge,  so  to  speak,  "  within  the  rules  "  of 
the  Pr»torinm  (Acts  xxviii.  30),  although  still 
under  the  custody  of  a  soldier. 

Prayer.  The  object  of  this  article  will  be 
to  touch  briefly  on  ( 1 )  the  doctrine  of  Scrip- 
ture as  to  the  nature  and  efficacy  of  prayer ;  (2) 
its  directions  as  to  time,  place,  and  manner  or 
prayer ;  (3)  its  types  and  examples  of  prayer. 
(1.)  Scripture  does  not  give  any  theoretical 
explanation  of  the  mystery  which  attaches  to 
prayer.  The  difficulty  of  understanding  its 
real  efficacy  arises  chiefly  from  two  sources : 
fh>m  the  belief  that  man  lives  under  general 
laws,  which  in  all  cases  must  be  fulfilled  un- 
alterably; and  the  opposing  belief  that  he  is 
master  of  his  own  destiny,  and  need  pray  for 
no  external  blessing.  Mow  Scripture,  while, 
by  the  doctrine  of  spiritual  influence,  it  entirely 
•lispoies  of  the  latter  difficulty,  does  not  so  en- 


tirely solve  that  part  of  the  mystery  which  <k 
pends  on  the  nature  of  God.  It  places  it  deari> 
before  us,  and  emphasizes  most  strongly  those 
doctrines  on  whicn  the  difficulty  turns.  Tet, 
while  this  is  so,  on  the  other  hand  die  instinc; 
of  prayer  is  solemnly  sanctioned  and  enforced 
in  every  page.  Not  only  is  its  subjective  effect 
asserted,  but  its  real  objcctiye  efficacy,  as  a 
means  appointed  by  God  for  obtaining  bWing, 
is  both  implied  and  expressed  in  the  plainest 
terms.  Thus,  as  usual  in  the  case  of  such  mys- 
teries, the  two  apparently  opposite  truths  are 
emphasized,  because  they  are  needful  to  man's 
conception  of  his  relation  to  God ;  their  recon- 
cilement is  not,  perhaps  cannot  be,  fiilly  re- 
yealed.  For,  in  fact,  it  is  involved  in  that  in- 
scrutable mystery  which  attends  on  the  con- 
ception of  any  tree  action  of  man  as  necessary 
for  the  working-out  of  the  general  laws  of  God  ^s 
unchangeable  will.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
clearly  implied  that  such  a  reconcilement  exists, 
and  tnat  all  the  apparently  isolated  and  inde- 
pendent exertions  of^  man's  spirit  in  prayer  are 
in  some  way  perfectly  subordinated  to  the  one 
supreme  will  of  God,  so  as  to  form  a  part  of 
His  scheme  of  Pitividence.  It  is  also  implied 
that  the  key  to  the  mystery  lies  in  the  fact  of 
man's  spiritual  unit^  with  God  in  Christ,  and 
of  the  conse<]uent  nft  of  the  Holy  Spirit  So 
also  is  it  said  of  we  spiritual  influence  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  on  each  individual  mind,  that 
while  "  we  know  not  what  to  pray  for,"  the  in- 
dwelling "Spirit  makes  intercession  for  the 
saints,  according  to  the  will  of  God"  (Rom.  riii. 
26,  27).  Here,  as  probably  in  all  other  cases, 
the  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  soul  is 
to  free  agente  what  the  laws  of  Nature  are  to 
thin^  inanimate,  and  is  the  power  which  har- 
monizes free  individual  action  with  the  univer- 
sal will  of  God. 

(2.)  There  are  no  directions  as  to  praver 
given  in  the  Mosaic  Law :  the  duty  is  rather 
taken  for  granted,  as  an  adjunct  to  sacrifice, 
than  enfor^  or  elaborated.  It  is  hardly  con- 
ceivable that,  even  from  the  beginning,  public 
prayer  did  not  follow  every  public  sacrifice. 
Such  a  practice  is  alluded  to  as  common  in 
Luke  i.  10 ;  and  in  one  instance,  at  the  ofifering 
of  the  first-fruits,  it  was  ordained  in  a  striking 
form  (Deut.  xxvi.  12-15).  In  later  times,  it 
certainly  grew  into  a  regular  service,  both  in 
the  Temple  and  in  the  Synagogue.  But,  be- 
sides this  public  prayer,  ft  was  the  custom  of 
all  at  Jerusalem  to  go  up  to  the  Temple,  at 
regular  houra  if  possible,  for  priyate  pnyer 
(see  Luke  xviii.  10;  Acts  iii.  1);  and  those 
who  were  absent  were  wont  to  "  open  their 
windows  towards  Jerusalem,"  and  pray  "to- 
wards "  the  place  of  God's  presence  (1  K.  yiit 
46-49  ;  Dan  vi.  10 ;  Ps.  y.  7,  xxviii.  2,  cxxx- 
viii.  2).  The  regular  honn  of  prayer  seem  to 
have  been  three  (see  Ps.  Iv.  17;  Dan.  yi.  10), 
"the  evening,"  that  is,  the  ninth  hour  (Acts 
iii.  1,  X.  3),  the  hour  of  the  eyening  sacrifice 
(Dan.  ix.  21 ) ;  the  "  morning,"  that  is,  the 
third  hour  (Acts  ii.  15),  that  of  the  morning 
sacrifice;  and  the  sixth  hour,  or  "noonday. 
Grace  before  meat  would  seem  to  have  been  a 
common  practice  (see  Matt  xy.  36 ;  Acts  zxriL 
35).  The  posture  of  prayer  among  the  Jews 
seems  to  have  been  most  often  standing  ( 1  6am> 
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i.  26  ;  Matt.  vi.  5 ;  Mark  xi.  25  ;  Lake  XTiii. 
11);  unless  the  prayer  were  offered  with  especial 
■olemaity  and  humiliation,  which  was  naturally- 
expressed  by  kneeling  (1  K.  viii.  54 ;  comp.  2 
Chr.  vi.  13  ;  Ezr.  ix.  5  ;  Ps.  xcv.  6  ;  Dan.  vi. 
10),  or  prostration  (Josh.  vii.  6 ;  1  K.  xviii.  42 ; 
Neh.  viii.  6).  (3.)  The  only  form  of  prayer 
eiven  for  perpetual  use  in  the  O.  T.  is  tne  one 
m  Dent  xxvi.  5-15,  connected  with  the  offer- 
ing of  tithes  and  first-fruits,  and  containing  in 
simple  form  the  important  elements  of  prayer, 
acknowledgment  of  God's  mercy,  8elf-de<uca- 
lion,  and  prayer  for  future  blessing.  To  this 
may  perhaps  be  added  the  threefold  blessing 
of  Num.  vi.  24-26,  couched  as  it  is  in  a  preca- 
tory form;  and  the  short  prayer  of  Moses 
(Num.  X.  35,  36)  at  the  movine  and  resting  of 
the  cloud,  the  former  of  which  was  the  germ 
of  the  68th  Psalm.  But  of  the  prayers  re- 
corded in  the  O.  T.,  the  two  most  remarkable 
are  those  of  Solomon  at  the  dedication  of  the 
Temple  (1  K.  viii.  23-53),  and  of  Joshua  the 
high-priest,  and  his  colleagues,  after  the  cap- 
tivi^  (Neh.  ix.  5-38).  It  is  clear  that  both 
are  likely  to  have  exercised  a  strong  litnr^cal 
influence.  It  appears  from  the  question  of  the 
disciples  in  Luke  xi.  I,  and  from  Jewish  trap 
dition,  that  the  chief  teachers  of  the  day  gave 
special  forms  of  prayer  to  their  disciples,  as 
tne  badge  of  their  discipleship  and  the  jtsst 
fruits  of  their  learning.  All  Christian  prayer 
is,  of  course,  based  on  the  Lord's  Pra;^er ;  but 
its  spirit  is  also  guided  by  that  of  His  prayer 
in  Gethsemane,  and  of  the  prater  recorded  by 
St.  John  (ch.  xvii.),  the  beginning  of  His  great 
work  of  intercession.  The  influence  of  these 
prayers  is  more  distinctly  traced  in  the  prayers 
con'tained  in  the  Epistles  (see  Eph.  iii.  14-21 ; 
Rom.  xvi.  25-27  ;  Phil.  i.  3-11 ;  Col.  i.  9-15 ; 
Hcb.  xiii.  20,  21 ;  1  Pet.  v.  10,  11,  &c.)  than 
in  those  recorded  in  the  Acts.  The  public 
prayer  probably  in  the  first  instance  took  much 
of  Its  form  and  s*.y\Q  from  the  prayers  of  the 
synagogues.  In  the  record  of  prayers  accepted 
and  granted  by  God,  we  observe,  as  always,  a 
special  adaptation  to  the  period  of  His  dispen- 
sation to  wnich  they  belong.  In  the  patriarchal 
period,  they  have  the  simple  and  childlike  tone 
of  domestic  supplication  tor  the  simple  and  ap- 
parently trivial  incidents  of  domestic  life.  In 
the  Mosaic  period,  they  assume  a  more  solemn 
tone  and  a  national  bearing;  chiefly  that  of 
direct  intercession  for  the  chosen  people.  More 
rarely  are  they  for  individuals.  A  special  class 
are  those  which  precede,  and  refer  to  the  exercise 
of  miraculous  power.  In  the  New  Testament, 
they  have  a  more  directly  spiritual  bearing. 
It  would  seem  the  intention  or  Holy  Scripture 
to  encourage  all  prayer,  more  especially  inter- 
cession, in  all  relations,  and  for  all  righteous 
objects. 

Presents.    [Gifts.] 

President.  Sdmc,  or  SdrSedf  only  used 
Dan.  vi.,  the  Chaldee  equivalent  for  Hebrew 
Shdter,  probably  from  Sara^  Zend,  a  **  head." 

Priest.  (Heb.  oihSn).  It  is  unfortunate 
that  there  is  nothing  like  a  consensus  of  interpret- 
ers as  to  the  etymology  of  this  word.  Its  root- 
meaning,  uncertain  as  far  as  Hebrew  itself  is 
concerned,  is  referred  by  Gesenius  to  the  idea 
of  prophecy.     The  cdhSn   delivers  a  divine 


message,  stands  as  a  mediator  between  God 
and  man,  represents  each  to  the  other.  Thiii 
meanine,  however,  belongs  to  the  Arabic,  not 
to  the  Hebrew  form ;  and  Ewald  connects  the 
latter  with  the  verb  fiedn,  to  array,  put  in 
order.  According  to  Saalschiitz,  the  primary 
meaning  of  the  word  =  minister,  and  ne  thus 
accounts  for  the  wider  application  of  the  name. 
Biihr  connects  it  with  an  Arabic  root  =>  to 
draw  near.  Of  these  etymologies,  the  last  has 
the  merit  of  answering  most  closely  to  the  re- 
ceived usage  of  the  wora.  In  some  remarkable 
passages,  it  takes  a  wider  range.  It  is  applied 
to  the  priests  of  other  nations  or  religions,  to 
Melchizedek  (Gen.  xiv.  18),  Potipherah  (Gen. 
xli.  45),  Jethro  (Ex.  ii.  16),  to  those  who  dis- 
chari^ed  priestly  functions  in  Israel  before  the 
appointment  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  (Ex.  xix. 
22).  A  case  of  ppi^eater  difllculty  presents  it- 
self in  2  Sam.  viii.  18,  where  the  sons  of  David 
are  described  as  "  priests."  The  received  ex- 
planation is,  that  the  word  is  used  here  in 
what  is  assumed  to  be  its  earlier  and  wider 
meaning,  as  equivalent  to  rulers.  Ewald  sees 
in  it  an  actual  suspension  of  the  usual  law  in 
favor  of  members  of  the  royal  house.  De 
Wette  and  Gesenius,  in  like  manner,  look  on 
it  as  a  .evival  of  the  old  household  priesthoods. 
A  conj(:Cture  midway  between  these  two  ex- 
tremes is  perhaps  permissible.  David  and  his 
sons  may  have  been  admitted,  not  to  distinc- 
tively priestly  acts,  such  as  burning  incense 
(Num.  xvi.  40;  2  Chr.  xxvi.  18),  but  to  an 
honoriiry,  titular  priesthood. 

Origin.  —  The  idea  of  a  priesthood  connects 
itself,  in  all  its  forms,  pure  or  corrupted,  with 
the  consciousness,  more  or  less  distinct,  of  sin. 
Men  feel  that  they  have  broken  a  law.  The 
power  above  them  is  holier  than  they  are,  and 
they  dare  not  approach  it  They  crave  for  the 
intervention  of^  some  one  of  whom  they  can 
think  as  likely  to  be  more  acceptable  than  them- 
selves. He  must  oflbr  up  their  prayers,  thanks- 
givings, sacrifices.  He  becomes  their  represen- 
tative in  "things  pertaining  uuio  God."  He 
may  become  also  (though  this  dotn  not  always 
follow)  the  representative  of  Grod  to  man.  The 
functions  of  the  priest  and  prophet  may  exist 
in  the  same  person.  No  trace  of  an  heredi- 
tary or  caste-priesthood  meets  us  in  tlie  worship 
of  the  patriarchal  age.  Once,  and  once  only, 
does  the  word  Men  meet  us  as  belonging  to  a 
ritual  earlier  than  the  time  of  Abraham.  Mel- 
chizedek is  "  the  priest  of  the  Most  High  God  " 
(Gen.  xiv.  18).  In  the  worship  of  the  patri- 
archs themselves,  the  chief  of  the  family,  as 
such,  acted  as  the  priest.  The  office  descended 
with  the  birthright,  and  might  apparently  be 
transferred  with  it.  In  Egypt,  trie  Israelites 
came  into  contact  with  a  pnesthood  of  another 
kind,  and  that  contact  must  have  been  for  a 
time  a  very  close  one.  The  marriage  of  Jo- 
seph with  the  daughter  of  the  priest  of  On  —  a 
pnest,  as  we  may  infer  from  her  name,  of  the 
goddess  Neith  —  (Gren.  xli.  45),  the  special  fa- 
vor which  he  showed  to  the  priestly  caste  in 
the  years  of  famine  (Gen.  xlvii.  26),  the  train- 
ing of  Moses  in  the  palace  of  the  Pharaohs, 
probably  in  the  colleges  and  temples  of  the 
priests  (Acts  vii.  22)  —  all  this  must  have  im< 
pressed  the  constitution,  the  dress,  the  outward 
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iona  of  life,  npon  the  tnindi  of  the  lawgiver 
no<I  liU  contemporaries.  There  ii  scairtij  anj 
roota  for  doubt  that  t,  connection  of  BOme  kind 
existed  between  the  Egypti4ui  priesthood  and 
ijuit  of  Lirael.  The  latler  wu  not  indeed  an 
vutgrowth  or  imitation  of  the  former.  The 
njniboliiinortheonewuiL-ogmie,  "  of  the  earth, 
earthy;"  that  of  tlie  other,  chieflj,  if  not  alto- 
Keiiier,  ethical  and  spiritaal.  At  Ibe  lime  of 
ihe  Exodus,  there  waa  aa  jet  no  prie«tlT  roaie. 
The  continuance  of  aolemn  aacnliccs  (Ex.  t. 
1,  3)  implied,  uf  coune,  a  priesthood  of  some 
kind,  and  priests  appear  as  a  recognized  body 
before  the  promulgation  of  the  Law  on  Si- 
nai (Ei.  xix.  22].  There  are  tigat  tliat  the 
priesla  of  the  older  ritual  were  alieady  dealt 
with  as  belonging  to  nn  obaolCBccnt  system. 
Thoui;h  they  were  known  as  Ibuee  that  "  come 
near"  lo  the  Lord  (Ex.  xIk.  22),  jet  they  are 
not  permitted  to  approach  the  Dirino  Presence 
en  ainai.  It  is  noticeable  also  that  at  this 
transition-staee,  when  the  old  onlcr  was  poss- 
ingfaway,  and  the  new  was  not  yet  established, 
there  is  the  proclamation  of  tlie  imth,  wider 
and  higher  than  both,  that  the  whole  people 
was  lo  be  "a  kingdom  of  priests  "  (Ex.  xix. 
6).  Theideaofthelileof  the  nation  was,  that 
it  was  lo  be  as  a  priest  and  a  prophet  to  the 
rest  of  tnackind. 

Conaecration.  —  The  (unctions  of  the  Hioh- 
psiBST,  the  position  and  history  of  theLKViTss 
as  the  consecrated  tribe,  have  been  discussed 
fully  under  those  heads.  It  remuins  to  .notice 
the  characteristic  facts  connected  witli  "  itie 
priests,  the  sons  of  Aaron,"  as  standing  be- 
tvoen  the  two.  Solemn  as  was  the  subsequent 
.dedication  of  the  Lbviteb,  that  of  the  priests 
inTolvedajet  higher  consecration.  A  special 
word  {kadiuh}  was  appropriated  to  it.  Theccre- 
monv  is  described  in  Ex.  xxix.,  Lev.  viii.  The 
whoFe  of  tlds  mysterious  ritual  waa  to  be  re- 
pealed for  seven  days,  during;  whieb  the  priests 
remained  within  the  Tabernacle,  separated  from 
the  people,  and  not  till  then  was  tne  cons 
tion  perftet.  The  consecraied  character  thus 
imparled  did  not  need  renewing.  It  was  a  per- 
petual inheritance  transmitted  ^m  fatlier  to 
ton  through  all  the  centuries  that  followed. 
Drat. — The"aonB  of  Aaron  "  thns  dedicated 
were  to  wear  during  their  ministrations  a  spe- 
cial apparel  —  At  other  limes  apparently  they 
wore  the  eommon  dress  of  the  people.  The 
material  waa  linen ;  but  that  word  included 
probably,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Ecrypiiun  priests, 
the  byssni,  and  the  cotton  stnfBi  of  that  coun- 
try (Ex.  xxviii,  42  ;  comp.  Cotton).  Linen 
drawers  fVom  the  loins  to  the  thighs  were  "  to 
cover  their  nakedness."  Over  the  drawers  was 
worn  the  eHinelA.  or  close-tltting  cassock,  also 
of  fine  linen,  while,  hut  with  a  diamond  or 
chess-bonrd  pattern  on  it.  This  came  nearly 
to  the  feet,  and  was  to  he  worn  in  its  garment 
shape  (camp.  John  xix.  S3).  The  white  cns- 
---'  -  IS  gathered  round  the  body  with  a  girdle 


of  needle- work,  i 


which,  B 


n  their 


IS  belt  of  the  hieh-prirsl,  blue,  purple,  and 
senrlet  were  intermineled  wifh  white,  and 
worked  in  the  form  of  flowers  (Ex.  xxviii.  39, 
40,  xxxix.  2  ;  Ezek.  xliv.  17-19).  Upon  tbeir 
heads  they  were  to  wear  caps  or  bonnets  in  the 
lorm  of  a  cu|>-ihaped  flower,  also  of  fine  linen. 


They  bod  beaides  other  "dothei  of  Mrvke," 
which  were  probably  simpler,  bnt  an  not  Ae- 
■cribcd  (Ex.  xxxi.  10;  Ex.  xlii.  14).  In  ill 
their  acts  of  ministration,  they  weie  to  be  halt- 
footed.    In  the  earlier  litaigical  oomiine,  tbc 


ephod  is  mentioned  as  belonging  to  the  high- 
prieat  only  (Ex.  xxviii.  6-12,  xxxix.  8-S). 
tta/ulatiora.  —  The  idea  of  a  consecrated  life, 
wliich  was  thus  asserted  at  ibc  ouleel.  was  ral- 
lied through  a  multitude  of  delaili'.  Each 
probably  had  a  symbolie  meaning  of  its  own. 
Before  ihey  entered  the  tabernacle,  they  were  to 
wash  their  hands  and  their  feet  (Ex.  xsx.  !'- 
21,  xl.  30-32}.  During  the  lime  of  their  m in i» 
tralion,  they  were  to  drink  no  wine  or  strong 
drink  [Lev.  x.  9;  Ex.  xliv.  ill.  Their  fnnc- 
tion  was  to  be  more  to  Ihem  than  the  tics  of 
friendship  or  of  blood,  and,  except  in  the  cast 
of  the  nearest  rclaiionships  (six  degrees  ai« 
specified,  Lev.  xxi.  1-5;  Ex.  xliv.  25),  Ihey 
were  to  make  no  mourning  liir  the  dead.  They 
were  not  to  shave  their  heads.  They  were  la 
go  through  their  ministrations  with  the  screnitj 
of  a  reverential  awe,  not  with  the  orgiasitc 
wildnesB  which  led  the  priests  of  Baal  in  Iheir 
despair  to  make  cuttings  in  their  flesh  (Lev. 
xix.  38 ;  IK.  xviii.  28],  and  otnied  those  of 
whom  Atys  was  a  type  to  a  mora  terrible  mu- 
tilation (Deut.  xxiii.  1).  The  tame  thought 
found  expresuon  in  two  other  forms  aflccting 
the  priests  of  Israel.  The  priest  was  lo  be  one 
who,  as  Ihe  represenlativc  of  other  men,  was 
to  be  physically  as  wctt  as  titurgically  perfect- 
The  marringes  of  the  sons  of  Aaron  wen 
hedged  round  wilh  special  niles.  There  is  in- 
deed  no  eridcncc  for  what  has  sometimes  been 
asnerled,  that  either  the  high-priest  or  the  other 


e  litr 


their  choice  ti 

ribe,  and  we  ban 
the  contraiy. 


frequently  intermarried,  and  il 
they  were  forbidden  lo  many  on  nnchaste  wo- 
man, or  one  who  had  been  divorced,  or  iba 
widow  of  any  but  a  priest  (Lev.  xxi.  7,  14; 
Esek.  xliv.  Sa).     The  profaibitioD  of  muriic* 
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with  one  of  an  alien  race  was  assumed,  thoagh 
not  enacted  in  the  law.  The  age  at  which  the 
sons  of  Aaron  might  enter  upon  their  duties 
was  not  defined  by  the  law,  as  that  of  the  Le^ 
vites  was.  The  lioy  Ariscobulus  at  the  age  of 
seventeen  ininistered  in  the  Temple  in  his  pon- 
tifical robes,  the  admired  of  all  observers,  and 
thus  stirred  the  treacherous  jealousy  of  Herod 
to  remove  so  dangerous  a  rival  (Joseph.  Ant. 
XV.  3,  §3).  This  may  have  been  exceptional; 
but  the  language  of  the  rabbis  indicates  that 
the  special  consecration  of  the  priest's  life  be- 
gan with  the  opening  years  of  manhood. 

Functions.  —  The  work  of  the  priesthood  of 
Israel  was,  from  its  very  nature,  more  stereo- 
typed by  the  Mosaic  institutions  than  Any  other 
element  of  the  national  life.  The  duties  de- 
9cril)ed  in  Exodus  and  Leviticus  are  the  same 
as  those  recognized  in  the  books  of  Chronicles, 
as  those  which  the  prophet-priest  Ezekicl  sees 
in  his  vision  of  the  Temple  of^the  future.  They, 
assisting  the  high-priest,  were  to  watch  over  the 
fire  on  the  altar  of^  bumt-oflbrings,  and  to  keep 
it  burning  evermore  both  by  day  and  night 
(Lev.  vi.  12;  2  Chr.  xiii.  11),  to  feed  the  golden 
lamp  outside  the  veil  with  oil  (Ex.  xxvii.  20, 
21  ;  Lev.  xxiv.  2),  to  ofller  the  morning  and 
evening  sacrifices,  each  accompanied  with  a 
meat-oflbring  and  a  drink-offering,  at  the  door 
of  the  tabeniacle  (Ex.  xxix.  38-44).  These 
wore  the  fixed,  invariable  duties ;  but  their 
chief  function  was  that  of  being  always  at  hand 
to  do  the  priest's  office  for  any  guilty,  or  peni- 
tent, or  rejoicing  Israelite.  The  worshipper 
miglit  come  at  any  time.  Other  duties  of  a 
higher  and  more  ethicU  character  were  hinted 
at,  but  were  not,  and  probably  could  not  be, 
the  subject  of  a  special  regulation.  They  were 
to  teach  the  children  of  Israel  the  statutes  of 
the  I^rd  (Lev.  x.  11  ;  Deut.  xxxiii.  10;  2  Chr. 
XV.  3;  Ezek.  xliv.  23,  24).  The  "priest's 
lips"  (in  the  language  of  the  last  prophet  look- 
ing back  upon  the  ideal  of  the  order)  were  to 
"  keep  knowledge  "  (Mai.  ii.  7).  Through  the 
whole  history,  with  the  exception  of  the  peri- 
Oils  of  national  apostasy,  these  acts,  and  otners 
like  them,  formed  the  daily  life  of  the  priests 
who  were  on  duty.  The  three  great  festivals 
of  the  year  were,  however,  their  seasons  of 
busiest  employment.  Other  acts  of  the  priests 
of  Israel,  significant  as  they  were,  were  less 
distinctively  sacerdotal.  They  were  to  bless 
tlie  people  at  every  solemn  meeting  (Num.  vi. 
22-27).  During  the  journeys  in  the  wilder- 
ness, it  belonged  to  them  to  cover  the  ark  and 
all  the  vessels  of  the  sanctuary  with  a  purple 
or  scarlet  cloth  before  the  Levites  mignt  ap- 
proach them  (Num.  iv.  5-15).  As  the  people 
started  on  each  day's  march,  they  were  to  blow 
"an  alarm"  with  long  silver  trumpets  (Num. 
X.  1-S).  Other  instruments  of  music  might 
be  aacd  by  the  more  highly-trained  Levites  and 
the  schools  of  the  prophets ;  but  the  trumpets 
belonged  only  to  the  priests.  The  presence  of 
the  priests  on  the  field  of  battle  (I  Chr.  xii.  23, 
27;  2  Chr.  xx.  21,  22)  led,  in  the  later  periods 
of  Jewish  history,  to  the  special  appointment 
at  such  times  of  a  war-priest.  Other  functions 
were  hinted  at  in  Deuteronomy  which  might 
have  given  them  greater  influence  as  the  edu- 
cators and  civilizers  of  the  people.    They  were 


to  act  (whether  individually  or  collectively  doe* 
not  distinctly  appear)  as  a  court  of  appeal  in 
the  more  difficult  controversies  in  criminal  or 
civil  cases  (Deut.  xvii.  8-13).  It  must  remain 
doubtful,  however,  how  far  this  ortler  kept  its 
ground  during  the  storms  and  changes  that  fol- 
lowed. 

Maintenance.  —  Functions  such  as  these  were 
clearly  incompatible  with  the  common  activities 
of  men.  On  these  grounds,  therefore,  a  distinct 
provision  was  made  for  them.  This  consisted 
—  (1)  of  one-tenth  of  the  tithes  which  the  peo- 
ple paid  to  the  Levites,  one  per  cent,  i.e.,  on  the 
whole  produce  of  the  country  (Num.  xviii. 
26-28).  (2)  Of  a  special  tithe  every  third 
year  (Deut.  xiv.  28,  xxvi.  12).  (3)  Of  the  re- 
demption-money, paid  at  the  fixed  rate  of  five 
shekels  a  head,  for  the  first-born  of  roan  or 
beast  (Num.  xviii.  14-19).  (4)  Of  the  redemp- 
tion-money, paid  in  like  manner  for  men  or 
things  specially  dedicated  to  the  Lord  (Lev. 
xxvii.).  (5)  Of  spoil,  captives,  cattle,  and  the 
like,  taken  in  war  (Num.  xxxi.  25-47).  (6) 
Of  the  show-bread,  the  fiesh  of  the  bumt-offisr- 
ings,  peace-oflbriugs,  trespass-ofierings  (Num. 
xviii.  8-14 ;  Lev.  vi.  26,  29,  vii.  6-10),  and,  in 
particular,  the  heave-shoulder  and  the  wave- 
oreast  (Lev.  x.  12-15).  (7)  Of  an  undefined 
amount  of  the  first-fruits  of  com,  wine,  and  oil 
(Ex.  xxiii.  19;  Lev.  ii.  14;  Deut.  xxvi.  1-10). 
Of  some  of  these,  as  "  most  holy,"  none  but  the 

f>riests  were  to  partake  (Lev.  vi.  29).  It  was 
awful  for  their  sons  and  daughters  (Lev.  x. 
14),  and  even  in  some  cases  for  their  home- 
born  slaves,  to  eat  of  others  (Lev.  xxii.  11). 
The  stranger  and  the  hired  servant  were  in  all 
cases  excluded  (Lev.  xxii.  10).  (8)  On  their 
settlement  in  Canaan,  the  priestly  families  had 
thirteen  cities  assigned  them,  with  "  suburbs  " 
or  pasture-grounds  for  their  flocks  (Josh.  xxi. 
13-19).  These  provisions  were  obviously  in- 
tended to  secure  the  religion  of  Israel  against 
the  dangers  of  a  caste  of  pauper-priests,  needy 
and  dependent,  and  unable  to  bear  their  wit- 
ness to  the  true  faith.  They  were,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  far  as  possible  removed  from  the 
condition  of  a  wealthy  order.  The  standard 
of  a  priest's  income,  even  in  the  earliest  daya 
after  the  settlement  in  Canaan,  was  miserably 
low  (Judg.  xvii.  10). 

Classification  and  Statistics.  —  The  earliest 
historical  trace  of  an^  division  of  the  priest- 
hood, and  corresponding  cycle  of  services,  be- 
longs to  the  time  of  David.  Jewish  tradition 
indeed  recognizes  an  earlier  division,  even  dur« 
ing  the  life  of  Aaron,  into  eight  houses,  au^« 
mented  during  the  period  of  the  Shiloh-worship 
to  sixteen,  the  two  families  of  Eleazar  and 
Ithamar  standing  in  both  cases  on  an  eauality. 
To  the  reign  of  David  belonged  the  aivision 
of  the  priesthood  into  the  four  and  twenty 
"  courses  "  or  orders  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  1-19 ;  2  Chfc 
xxiii.  8 ;  Luke  i.  5),  each  of  which  was  to 
serve  in  rotation  for  one  week,  while  the  fur- 
ther assignment  of  special  services  during  the 
week  was  determined  by  lot  (Luke  i.  9).  Each 
course  appears  to  have  commenced  its  work  on 
the  sabbath,  the  outgoing  priests  taking  the 
morning  sacrifice,  and  leaving  that  of  the  even- 
ing to  their  successors  (2  Chr.  xxiii.  8).  In 
this  division,  however,  the  two  great  priestly 
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houses  did  not  stand  on  an  equality.  The  de- 
scendants of  Ithamar  were  found  to  have  fewer 
representatives  than  those  of  Eleazar,  and  six- 
teen courses  accordingly  were  assigned  to  the 
latter,  eight  only  to  the  former  ( 1  Chr.  xxiy. 
4).  The  division  thus  instituted  was  confirmed 
by  Solomon,  and  continued  to  be  recognized 
as  the  typical  number  of  the  priesthood.  On 
the  return  from  the  Captivity,  there  were  found 
but  four  courses  out  of  the  twenty-four,  each 
containing,  in  round  numbers,  about  a  thou- 
sand (Ezr.  ii.  36-39).  Out  of  these,  however, 
to  revive  at  least  the  idea  of  the  old  organiza- 
tion, the  four  and  twenty  courses  were  recon- 
stituted, bearing  the  same  names  as  before,  and 
so  continued  till  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
If  we  may  accept  the  numbers  eiven  by  Jew- 
ish writera  as  at  all  trustworthy,  the  proportion 
of  the  priesthood  to  the  population  of  Pales- 
tine, during  the  last  century  of  their  existence 
as  an  order,  must  have  been  far  greater  than 
that  of  the  clergy  has  ever  been  in  any  Chris- 
Uan  nation.  Over  and  above  those  that  were 
scattered  in  the  country,  and  took  their  turn, 
there  were  not  fewer  than  24,000  stationed  per- 
manently at  Jerusalem,  and  12,000  at  Jericho. 
It  was  almost  inevitable  that  the  g^at  mass  of 
the  order,  under  such  circumstances,  should 
sink  in  character  and  reputation.  The  rab- 
binic classification  of  the  priesthood,  though 
belonging  to  a  somewhat  later  date,  reflects 
the  contempt  into  which  the  order  haid  fallen. 
There  were  —  (1 )  the  heads  of  the  twenty-four 
courses,  known  sometimes  as  apxtepdc'j  (2) 
the  large  number  of  reputable  officiating  but 
inferior  priests;  (3)  the  plebeii,  or  (to  use  the 
extremist  formula  of  rabbinic  scorn)  the 
"  priests  of  the  people  of  the  earth,"  ignorant 
and  unlettered  ;  (4)  those  that,  through  physi- 
cal disqualifications  or  other  causes,  were  non- 
(ifficient  members  of  the  order,  though  entitled 
to  receive  their  tithes. 

History.  —  The  new  priesthood  did  not  es- 
tablish itself  without  a  struggle.  The  rebellion 
of  Korah,  at  the  head  of  a  portion  of  the  Levites 
as  representatives  of  the  first-bom,  with  Dathan 
and  Abiram  as  leaders  of  the  tribe  of  the  first- 
bom  Hon  of  Jacob  (Num.  xvi.  1),  showed  that 
some  looked  back  to  the  old  patriarchal  order 
rather  than  forward  to  the  new.  Prominent 
as  was  the  part  taken  by  the  priests  in  the 
dailv  march  of  the  host  of  Israel  (Num.  x.  8), 
in  the  passage  of  the  Jordan  (Josh.  iii.  14,  15), 
in  the  destrnction  of  Jericho  (Josh.  vi.  12-16), 
the  history  of  Micah  shows  that  within  that 
century  th*ci*e  was  a  stronjj  tendency  to  relapse 
into  the  system  of  a  household  instead  of  an 
herc<lltary  priesthood  (Judg.  xvii.).  The  fre- 
quent invasions  and  conquests  during  the 
period  of  the  Judges  must  have  interfered  with 
the  pavmcTit  of  tithes,  with  the  maintenance  of 
worslifp,  with  the  observance  of  all  festivals, 
and  with  this  the  influence  of  the  priesthood 
must  have  been  kept  in  the  background.  For  a 
time,  the  prerogative  of  the  line  of  Aaron  was 
in  abeyance.  The  capture  of  the  Ark,  the 
removal  of  the  Tabernacle  from  Shiloh,  threw 
every  thing  into  confusion ;  and  Samuel,  a  Le- 
vito,  but  not  within  the  priestly  family,  sacri- 
fices, and  "comes  near"  to  the  Lord;  his 
training  under  Eli,  his  Nazarite  life,  his  pro- 


phetic oiBoe,  being  rmrded  apparentlj  ••  a 
special  consecration.  Thongh  dhiloh  htA  be- 
come a  deserted  sanctuary,  Nob  (1  Sam.  xxi. 
1)  was  made  for  a  time  the  centre  of  national 
worship,  and  the  symbolic  ritnal  of  Israel  was 
thus  kept  from  being  forgotten.  The  reign  of 
Saul  was,  however,  a  time  of  suffering  for 
them.  He  had  manifested  a  disposition  to 
usurp  the  priest's  office  (1  Sam.  xiu.  9).  The 
massacre  of  the  {uiests  at  Nob  showed  how  in- 
secure their  lives  were  against  any  unguarded 
or  savage  impulse.  They  could  but  wait  in  si- 
lence for  the  coming  of  a  deliverer  in  David. 
When  the  death  of  Saul  set  them  finee,  thev 
came  in  large  numbers  to  the  camp  of  DariJ, 
prepared  apparently  not  only  to  testify  tiieir 
allc^ance,  out  also*  to  support  him,  armed  for 
battle,  against  all  rivals  (1  Chr.  xii.  27).  They 
were  summoned  from  their  cities  to  the  greaf 
restoration  of  the  worship  of  Israel,  when  the 
Ark  was  brought  up  to  trie  new  capital  of  tlw 
kingdom  (1  Chr.  xv.  4).  For  a  time,  bowerer, 
the  older  order  of  sacrifices  was  carried  on  by 
the  priests  in  the  tabernacle  on  the  high-place 
at  Gibeon  (1  Chr.  xvi.  37-39,  xxi.  29 ;  2  Chr. 
1.  3).  We  cannot  wonder  that  first  David  and 
then  Solomon  should  have  sought  to  guard 
against  the  evils  incidental  to  this  separation 
of  the  two  orders,  and  to  unite  in  one  great 
Temple,  by  the  priests  and  I.<evite8,  the  svm- 
bolic  worship  of  sacrifice  and  the  spiritual  oilcr- 
ing  of  praise.  The  reigns  of  these  two  kings 
were  naturally  the  culminating  ])criod  of  the 
glory  of  the  Jewish  priesthood. 

Tlie  position  of  the  priests  under  the  mon- 
archy of  Judah  deserves  a  closer  examination 
than  it  has  yet  received.  The  system  which 
has  been  described  above  gave  them  for  every 
week  of  service  in  the  Temple  twenty-three 
weeks  in  which  they  had  no  appointed  work. 
To  what  employment  could  they  turn?  (I) 
The  more  devout  and  thoughtfurfound  proba- 
bly, in  the  schools  of  the  prophets,  that  which 
satisfied  them.  They  became  teaching  priests 
(2  Chr.  XV.  3),  students,  and  interpreters  of  the 
Divine  Law.  (2)  Some  perhaps  ser>-ed  in  the 
king's  army.  (3)  A  few  chosen  ones  might 
enter  more  deeply  into  the  divine  life,  and  so 
receive,  like  Zechariah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekicl,  a 
special  call  to  the  office  of  a  prophet.  (4 )  We 
can  hardly  escape  the  conclusion  that  manv  did 
their  wort  in  the  Temple  of  Jehovah  with  a 
divided  allegiance,  and  acted  at  other  times  as 
priests  of  the  high-pla.  es.  Those  who  ceased 
to  be  true  shephenjs  of  he  people  found  nothing 
in  their  ritual  to  sustai  \  or  elevate  them.  They 
liccame  as  sensual,  covetous,  tyrannical,  as  ever 
the  clergy  of  the  Romish  Chareh  became  in  its 
darkest  periods ;  conspicuous  as  drunkards  and 
adulterers  (Is.  xxviii.  7,  8,  Ivi.  10-12).  The 
prophetic  order,  instead  of  acting  as  a  check, 
necame  sharers  in  the  corruption  ( Jer.  v.  31  ; 
Lam.  iv.  13;  Zeph.  iii.  4).  The  discipline  of 
the  Captivity,  however,  was  not  witnout  its 
fruits.  A  large  proportion  of  the  priests  had 
either  perished  or  were  content  to  remain  in  the 
land  of  their  exile ;  but  those  who  did  return 
were  active  in  the  work  of  restoration.  No 
great  changes  affected  the  outward  position  of 
the  priests  under  the  Persian  government 
Both  the  Persian  government  and  Alexander 
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had  respected  the  religion  of  their  lubjects; 
and  the  former  had  conferred  on  the  priests 
immunities  from  taxation  (Ezr.  yi.  8,  9,  rii. 
24).  The  degree  to  which  this  recognition  was 
carried  bj  the  immediate  successors  of  Alexan- 
der is  shown  hj  the  work  of  restoration  accom- 
plished by  Simon  the  son  of  Onias  (Ecclus.  1. 
12-20) ;  and  the  position  which  they  thus  occn- 

Sied  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  not  less  than  the 
evotion  with  which  nis  zeal  inspired  them, 
prepared  them  doubtless  for  the  great  strugele 
which  was  coming,  and  in  which,  under^e 
priestly  Maccabees,  they  wore  the  chief  defend- 
ers of  their  coantry's  freedom.  Some  indeed, 
at  that  crisis,  were  found  among  the  apostates. 
The  majority,  howerer,  were  true-heaited. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  bring  together  the 
few  lacts  that  indicate  their  position  in  the  N.  T. 
period  of  their  history.  Tne  division  into  four 
and  twenty  courses  is  still  maintained  (Luke  i. 
5),  and  the  heads  of  these  courses,  together  with 
those  who  have  held  the  high-priesthood  (the 
office  no  longer  lasting  for  liiej,  are  ''chief 

griests  "  by  courtesy,  and  take  their  place  in  the 
anhedrim.  The  number  scattered  throughout 
Palestine  was,  as  has  been  stated,  rery  Targe. 
Of  these  the  greater  number  were  poor  and 
ignorant.  The  priestly  order,  like  the  nation, 
was  divided  between  contending  sects.  The 
influence  of  Hyrcanus,  himself  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  a  Sadducee,  had  probably  made 
the  tenets  of  that  party  popular  among  the 
wealthier  and  more  powerful  members;  and 
the  chief  priests  of  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts, 
the  whole  ipxiepaTutdv  yhfOQ  (Acts  iv.  I,  6, 
T.  17),  were  apparently  consistent  Sadducees. 
The  great  multitude,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
received  that  testimony  (Acts  vi.  7),  must  have 
been  free  from,  or  must  have  overcome,  Sad- 
ducean  prejudices.  In  the  scenes  of  the  last 
tragedy  of  Jewish  history,  the  order  passes 
away,  without  honor,  **  dying  as  a  fool  oieth." 
The  high-priesthood  is  given  to  the  lowest  and 
vilest  of  tne  adherents  of  the  frenzied  Zealots. 
Other  priests  appear  as  deserting  to  the  enemy. 
The  destruction  of  Jerusalem  deprived  the  order 
at  one  blow  of  all  but  an  honorary  distinction. 
Their  occupation  was  eone.  Many  families 
must  have  altogether  lost  their  genealogies. 
The  influence  of  the  rabbis  increa^  with  the 
fall  of  the  priesthood.  The  language  of  the 
N.  T.  writers  in  relation  to  the  priesthood 
ought  not  to  be  passed  over.  They  recognize  in 
Christ,  the  First-bom,  the  King,  tne  Anointed, 
the  Representative  of  the  true  primeval  priest- 
hood aner  the  order  of  Melchizedek  (Heb.  vii., 
viti.),  from  which  that  of  Aaron,  however 
necessary  for  the  time,  is  now  seen  to  have 
been  a  aeflection.*  But  there  is  no  trace  of 
an  order,  in  the  new  Christian  society,  bearini; 
the  name  and  exercising  functions  like  those  or 
the  priests  of  the  older  Covenant.  The  idea 
whicti  pervades  the  teaching  of  the  Epistles  is 
that  or  a  universal  priesthood.  It  was  the 
thought  of  a  succeeding  age  that  the  old  classi- 
fication of  the  high-pnest,  priests,  and  Levites, 
was  reproduced  in  the  bishops,  priests,  and 
'leacons  of  the  Christian  Churcii. 

t  Of  which,  rather,  that  of  Aaron  is  now  smu 
to  have  been  the  diviDely-ordaiaed  and  perfaat 
type.— Ed. 


Prince,  Prinoes.  The  only  special  naes 
of  the  word  "prince"  are  —  1.  "Princes  of 

{>rovinces"  (1  K.  xx.  14),  who  were  probably 
ocal  governors  or  mi^strates.  2.  The  "  prin- 
ces "  mentioned  in  Dan.  vi.  1  (see  Esth.  i.  1 ) 
were  the  predecessors  of  the  satraps  of  Darius 
Hystaspis. 

'IPris'oa  (2  Tim.  iv.  19).     [Priscilla.] 

PrisoilliEk.  To  what  has  been  said  else- 
where under  the  head  of  Aquila,  the  following 
may  be  added.  The  name  is  Prisca  in  2  Tim. 
iv.  19,  and  (according  to  the  true  reading)  in 
Rom.  xvi.  3,  and  also  (according  to  some  of  the 
best  MSS.)  in  I  Cor.  xvi.  19.  Such  variation 
in  a  Roman  name  is  by  no  means  unusual. 
We  find  that  the  name  of  the  wife  is  placed 
before  that  of  the  husband  in  Rom.  xvi.  3, 
2  Tim.  iv.  19,  and  (according  to  some  of  the 
best  MSS.)  in  Acts  xviii.  26.  It  is  only  in 
Acts  xviii.  2,  and  1  Cor.  xvi.  19,  that  Aquihi 
has  unequivocally  the  first  place.  Hence  we 
should  bo  disposed  to  conclude  that  Priscilla 
was  the  more  energetic  character  of  the  two. 
Yet  we  observe  that  the  husband  and  the  wife 
are  always  mentioned  together.  In  fact  we  may 
say  that  Priscilla  is  the  example  of  what  the 
married  woman  may  do  for  the  eeneral  service 
of  the  Church,  in  conjunction  wiu  home  duties, 
as  Phosbb  is  the  type  of  the  unmarried  servant 
of  the  Church,  or  deaconess. 

Prison.  For  imprisonment  ah  a  punish- 
ment, see  PuNisHMSMTS.  In  Egypt,  it  is  plain 
both  that  special  places  were  used  as  prisons, 
and  that  they  were  under  the  custody  or  a  mili- 
tary officer  (Gen.  xl.  3,  xlii.  17).  During  the 
wandering  in  the  desert,  we  read  on  two  occa- 
sions of  confinement  "in  ward"  (Lev.  xxiv. 
12 ;  Num.  xv.  34) ;  but  as  imprisonment  was 
not  directed  by  the  Law,  so  we  hear  of  none 
till  the  time  of  the  kings,  when  the  prison  ap- 
pears as  an  appenda^  to  the  palace,  or  a  special 
part  of  it  (1  %.  xxii.  27).  Later  still  it  is  dis- 
tinctly described  as  being  in  the  king's  house 
(Jer.  xxxii.  2,  xxxvii.  21 ;  Neh.  iii.  25).  This 
was  the  case  also  at  Babylon  (2  K.  xxv.  27). 
But  private  houses  were  sometimes  used  as 
places  of  confinement  (Jer.  xxxvii.  15).  Pub- 
lic prisons  other  than  these,  though  in  use  by 
the  Canaanitish  nations  (Judg.  xvi.  21,  25), 
were  unknown  in  Judaea  previous  to  the  Cap- 
tivity. Under  the  Heroas,  we  hear  again  of 
royal  prisons  attached  to  the  palace,  or  in  royal 
fortresses  (Luke  iii.  20;  Acts  xii.  4,  10)  By 
the  Romans,  Antonia  was  used  as  a  prison  at 
Jerusalem  (Acts  xxiii.  10),  and  at  CsBsarea  the 
praetorium  of  Herod  (ib.  35). 

Froch'orus,  one  of  the  seven  deacons, 
being  the  third  on  the  list,  and  named  next 
after  Stephen  and  Philip  (Acts  vi.  5). 

Proconsul.  The  Greek  avevicarof,  for 
which  this  is  the  true  equivalent,  is  rendered 
uniformly  "  deputy  "  in  the  A.  V.  of  Acts  xiii. 
7,  8,  12,  xix.  38;  and  the  derived  verb  iofdv- 
narevu,  in  Acts  xviii.  12,  is  translated  "to  be 
deputy."  At  the  division  of  the  Roman  prov- 
inces by  Augustus,  in  the  year  B.C.  27,  into 
scnatonal  and  imperial,  the  emperor  assigned 
to  the  senate  such  portions  of  territory  as 
were  peaceable,  and  could  be  held  without  force 
of  arms  (Suet.  Oct.  47;  Strabo,  xvii.  p.  840; 
Dio  Cass.  liii.  12),  —  an  arrangement  which 
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remained  with  frequent  alterations  till  the  3d 
century.  Over  these  senatorial  provinces,  the 
senate  appointed  by  lot  yearly  an  officer,  who 
was  callea  "proconsal"  (Dio  Cass.  liii.  13), 
and  who  exercised  purely  civil  functions.  The 
provinces  were  in  consequence  called  "  procon- 
sular." Among  the  senatorial  provinces  in  tlie 
firAt  arrangement  by  Augustus  were  Cyprus, 
Achaia,  and  Asia  within  the  Halys  and  Taurus 
(Slrabo,  .wii.  p.  840).  Achaia  hecame  an  im- 
perial province  in  the  second  year  of  Tiberius, 
▲.!>.  16,  and  was  governed  by  a  procurator 
(Tac.  Ann.  i.  76),  but  was  restored  to  the 
senaM  by  Claudius  (Suet.  Claud.  25),  and 
therefore  *  Gallio,  before  whom  S).  Paul  was 
brought,  is  ri^^litly  termed  "  procon«,ul "  in  Acts 
xviii.  12.  Cyprus  also,  after  the  battle  of 
Actium,  was  tirst  made  an  imperial  province 
(Dio  Cass.  liii.  12) ;  but  fire  years  afterwards 
(B.C.  22)  it  was  given  to  the  senate. 

Procurator.  The  Greek  nytftuv,  rendered 
"governor"  in  the  A.  V.,  is  applied  in  the 
N.  r.  to  the  otficer  who  presidea  over  the  im- 
•tTial  province  of  Judaea.  It  is  used  of  Pontius 
Pilate  (Matt,  .xxvii.),  of  Felix  (Acts  xxiii., 
xxi\.),  and  of  Festus  (Acts  xxvi.  30).  In  all 
these  cases,  the  Vulgate  equivalent  is  prceses. 
The  office  of  pn)curator  is  mentioned  in  Luke 
iii.  1.  It  is  explained,  under  the  head  of  Pro- 
OONSDL,  that  aftei  the  battle  of  Actium  (b.c. 
27)  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  £mpire  were 
divided  by  Augustus  into  two  portions,  giving 
some  to  the  senate,  and  reserving  to  himself 
the  rest.  The  imperiaJ  provinces  were  ad- 
ministered by  leftates,  called  leaati  Augutti  pro 
prcetore,  sometim^'s  with  the  addition  of  oonsti- 
lari  pciatate,  and  sometimes  leoaii  consukarea,  or 

Sjati  or  consularea  alone.  These  officers  were 
so  called  prcesideB.  No  quaestor  came  into  the 
emperor's  provinces ;  but  the  property  and  rev- 
enues of  tne  imperial  treasury  were  adminis- 
tered by  the  RationaleSf  Procuraiora,  and  Actores 
of  the  emperor,  who  were  chosen  from  among 
his  frcedmen,orfrom  among  the  knights  (Tac. 
Hist.  V.  9;  Dio  Cass.  liii.  15).  These  procura- 
tors were  sent  both  to  the  imperial  and  to  the 
senatorial  provinces  (Dio  Cass.  liii.  15).  Some- 
times a  province  was  governed  by  a  procurator 
with  the  functions  of  a  praesc^.  This  was 
especially  the  case  with  the  smaller  provinces 
and  the  outlying  districts  of  a  larger  province ; 
and  such  is  the  relation  in  which  Judaea  stood 
to  Syria.  The  headquarters  of  the  procurator 
were  at  Cesarea  (Acts  xxiii.  23),  where  he  had 
a  judgment-seat  (Acts  xxv.  6)  in  the  audience 
chamber  f  Acts  xxv.  23),  and  was  assisted  by  a 
council  (Acts  xxv.  12)  whom  he  consulted  in 
cases  of  difficulty.  In  the  N.T.,  we  see  the 
procurator  only  in  his  judicial  capacity.  Thus 
Christ  is  brought  before  Pontius  Pilatr.  as  a 
political  offender  (Matt,  xxvii.  2,  11),  artd  the 
accusation  is  heard  by  the  procurator,  who  is 
'seated  on  the  judgment-seat  (Matt,  xxvii.  19). 
Felix  heard  St.  Paul's  accusation  and  defence 
from  the  judgmen^seat  at  Caesarea  ( Acts  xxiv. ) ; 
and  St.  Paul  calls  him  "judge  **  (Acts  xxiv. 
10),  as  if  this  term  described  his  chief  func- 
tions. The  procurator  is  a^in  alluded  to  in 
his  judicial  capacity  in  1  Pet.  ii.  14.  He  was 
attended  by  a  cohort  as  body-guard  (Matt 
xxvii.  27),  and  apparently  went  np  to  Jem^ 


salem  at  the  time  of  the  high  festiTals.  mA 
there  resided  in  the  palace  of  Herod,  in  which 
was  the  prcEtorium,  or  "judgment-hall,"  as  it 
is  rendered  in  the  A.  Y.  (Matt.  xxviL  27; 
Mark  xv.  16  ;  comu.  Acts  xxiii.  35.) 

Prophet.  L  The  Name.  —  The  ordinary 
Hebrew  word  for  prophet  is  nabi,  derived  from 
the  verb  ndbd,  connected  bv  Gesenios  with 
nab*a,  "  to  bubble  forth,"  like  a  fountain 
If  this  etymology  is  correct,  the  substantive 
would  signify  either  a  person  who,  as  it  were, 
involuntarily  bursts  forth  with  spiritual  utter- 
ances under  the  divine  influence  (cf.  Ps.  xlv.  1 }, 
or  simply  one  who  pours  forth  words.  Bunsen 
and  Davidson  suppose  Naln  to  signify  the  man 
to  vohom  annoancemenU  are  made  by  God,  i.€.  in- 
spired. But  it  is  more  in  aocon£Emce  with  the 
etymology  and  usage  of  the  word  to  n^ard  it 
9&  signifying  (actively)  one  who  annomtcet  or 
vourt  forth  the  declarations  of  God.  Two  other 
Hebrew  words  are  used  to  designate  a  prophet, 
R6ehy  and  Chdzeh,  both  signifyii^  one  who  sses. 
They  are  rendered  in  the  A.  v.  by  "  aeer." 
The  three  words  seem  to  be  consisted  with 
each  other  in  1  Chron.  xxix.  29.  RMi  is  a 
title  almost  appropriated  to  Samnel.  It  was 
superseded  in  general  use  by  the  word  Aa6t. 
ChdzA  is  rarely  found  except  in  the  Books  of 
the  Chronicles.  Whether  there  is  any  difier> 
ence  in  tht>  usage  of  these  three  words,  and,  if 
anv,  what  that  difference  is,  has  been  much 
debated.  On  the  whole,  it  would  seem  that  ths 
same  persons  are  designated  bv  the  three  words 
Nabi,  B6eh,  Ch&zeh.  The  word  \abi  is  uni- 
formly translated  in  the  3JCX.  by  Kf.of^TiKt  *nd 
in  the  A.  V.  by  "  prophet''  In  classical  Greek, 
irpo^^rtK  signifies  one  who  ^(teaiM  for  another; 
specially  one  who  speakM  for  a  yvd,  and  so  inter- 
prets his  will  to  roan.  Hence  its  essential 
meaning  is  "  an  interpreter."  The  use  of  the 
word  irpo^f/T^  in  its  modem  sense  is  post-classi* 
cal,  and  is  derived  from  the  LXX.  From  the 
mediaeval  use  of  the  word  wpo^ifTcia,  propheeif 
passed  into  the  English  language  in  toe  sense 
of  prediction^  and  tlib  sense  it  has  rcuined  as 
its  popular  meaning.  The  larger  sense  of  m 
terpretation  has  not,  however,  oecn  lost.  In 
fact,  the  English  word  prophet,  like  the  wonl 
inspiration,  has  always  been  used  in  a  larger 
ana  in  a  closer  sense.  The  different  meanings, 
or  shades  of  meaning,  in  which  the  abstnMrt 
noun  is  employed  in  Scripture,  have  been 
drawn  out  by  uocke  as  follows :  —  "  Prophecy 
comprehends  three  things :  prediction  ;  singing 
by  the  dictate  of  the  Spirit;  and  understand- 
ing and  explaining  the  mysterious,  hidden 
sense  of  Scripture  bv  an  immediate  illumina- 
tion and  motion  of  the  Spirit "  {Paraphrase  of 
I  Cor.  xii.  note,  p.  121,  Lond.  1742).  Ety- 
mologically,  however,  it  is  certain  diat  neither 
prescience*  nor  prediction  is  implied  by  the 
term  used  in  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  or  English 
language. 

II.  Prophetical  Order.  —  The  sacerdotal 
onler  was  originallv  the  instrument  by  which 
the  members  of  the  Jewish  Theocracy  were 
taught  and  governed  in  things  spiritual.  Teach- 
ing by  act  and  teaching  by  word  were  alike 
their  task.  But  during  the  time  of  the  Judges, 
the  priesthood  sank  into  a  state  of  degenei 
and  the  people  were  no  longer  afiected  by 
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acted  leaaonB  of  the  ceremonial  seirice.  They 
required  leas  enigmatic  warnings  and  exhorta- 
tions. Under  these  circumstances,  a  new  moral 
Sower  was  evoked  —  the  Prophetic  Order, 
amael,  himself  a  Levite,  of  the  family  of 
Kohath  (1  Chr.  yi.  28),  and  almost  certainly  a 
priest,  was  the  instrument  used  at  once  for 
electing  a  reform  in  the  sacerdotal  order 
(1  Chr.  iz.  22),  and  for  giving  to  the  prophets 
a  position  of  importance  which  they  l^d  ncTer 
before  held.  Neyertheless,  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  Samuel  created  the  prophetic  order 
as  a  new  thing  before  unknown.  The  germs 
both  of  the  prophetic  and  of  the  reeal  order 
are  found  in  the  Law,  as  given  to  the  Israelites 
by  Moses  (Deut.  xiii.  1,  xviii.  20,  xvii.  18), 
but  they  were  not  yet  developed,  because  tliere 
was  not  yet  the  demand  for  them.  Samuel 
took  measures  to  make  his  work  of  restoration 
Mrmanent  as  well  as  effective  for  the  moment. 
For  this  purpose,  he  Instituted  companies,  or 
colleges  or  prophets.  One  we  find  in  his  lifo- 
time  at  Raman  (1  Sam.  xix.  19,  20);  others 
afterwards  at  Bethel  (2  K.  ii.  3),  Jericho  (2  K. 
ii.  5),  Gileal  (2  K.  iv.  38),  and  elsewhere  (2  K. 
vi.  1).  Their  constitution  and  object  were 
similar  to  those  of  theological  colleges.  Into 
them  were  gathered  promising  students,  and 
here  they  were  trainea  for  the  office  which  they 
were  afterwards  destined  to  ftdfil.  So  sucoessftd 
were  these  institutions,  that,  from  the  time  of 
Samuel  to  the  closing  of  the  Canon  of  the  Old 
Testament,  there  seems  never  to  have  been 
wanting  a  due  supply  of  men  to  keep  up  the 
line  of  official  propnets.  Their  chief  subject  of 
study  was,  no  doubt,  the  Law  and  its  interpre- 
tion ;  oral,  as  distinct  from  symbolical,  teach- 
ing being  henceforward  tacitly  transferred  from 
the  priestly  to  the  prophetical  order.  Sub- 
sidiary subjects  of  instruction  were  music  and 
sacred  poetry,  both  of  which  had  been  con- 
nected with  prophecy  ftom  the  time  of  Moses 
(Ex.  xv.  20)  and  the  Judges  (Jndg.  iv.  4, 
T.  1). 

m.  Th»  Pbophbtic  Gift. — We  have 
been  speaking  of  the  prophetic  order.  To  be- 
long to  the  prophetic  order  and  to  possess  the 
prophetic  gin  are  not  convertible  terms.  Gren- 
eraUy,  the  inspired  prophet  came  from  the  col- 
lege of  the  prophets,  and  belonged  to  the  pro- 
phetic order;  but  this  was  not  uways  the  case. 
The  sixteen  prophets  whose  books  are  in  the 
Canon  have  therefore  tliat  place  of  honor,  be- 
cause they  were  endowed  with  the  prophetic  giji, 
as  well  as  ordinarily  (so  far  as  we  know)  be- 
longing to  the  prophetic  order.  What,  then,  are 
the  chu-actoristics  of  the  sixteen  prophets,  thus 
called  and  commissioned,  and  intrusted  with 
the  messages  of  God  to  His  people  ?  ( 1 . )  They 
were  the  national  poets  of  JudsDa.  (2.)  They 
wore  annalists  and  historians.  A  fi;reat  portion 
of  Isaiah,  of  Jeremiah,  of  Daniel,  of  Jonah, 
of  Haggai,  is  direct  or  indirect  history.  (3.) 
The^  were  preachers  of  patriotism ;  tneir  pa- 
triotism being  founded  on  the  religious  motive. 
(4.)  They  were  preachers  of  morals  and  of 
spiritual  religion.  The  system  of  morals  put 
forward  by  the  prophets,  if  not  higher,  or 
sterner,  or  purer  tnan  that  of  the  Law,  is  more 
plainly  declared,  and  with  mater,  because  now 
more  needed,  vehemence  of  diction.    (5.)  They 
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were  extraordinary,  but  yet  authorized,  expo^ 
nents  of  the  Law.  (6.)  They  held  a  pastoral 
or  quasi-pastoral  office.  ( 7 . )  Thoy  were  a  polit- 
ical  power  in  the  state.  (8.)  But  the  prophets 
were  something  more  than  national  poets  and 
annalists,  preachers  of  patriotism,  moral  teach 
ers,  exponents  of  the  Law,  pastors,  and  politi- 
cians. We  have  not  yet  touched  upon  their 
most  essential  characteristic,  which  is,  that  they 
were  instruments  of  revealing  God's  will  to 
man,  as  in  other  ways,  so,  specially,  by  predict- 
ing future  events,  and,  in  particular,  by  fore- 
teUing  the  incarnation  of^  the  Lord  Jesua 
Christ,  and  the  redemption  efiected  b^  Him. 

There  are  two  chief  ways  of  exhibiting  thia 
fact:   one  is  suitable  when  discoursing  with 
Christians,  the  other  when  arguing  with  unbe- 
lievers. -  To  the  Christian  it  is  enough  to  show 
that  the  truth  of  the  New  Testament  and  ^b» 
truthfulness  of  its  authors,  and  of  the  Lord 
Himself,  are  bound  up  with  the  truth  of  the 
exisf^^ce  of  this  predictive  element  in  the  pro- 
phecs.     To  the  unbeliever  it  is  necessary  to 
show  that  facts  have  verified  their  predictions. 
The  fulfilment  of  a  single  prophecy  does  not 
prove  the  prophetical  power  of  toe  prophet,  but 
the  fulfilment  of  a  long  series  of  prophecies  by 
a  series  or  number  of  events  does  in  itself  con- 
stitute a  proof  that  the  prophecies  were  intended 
to  predict  the  events,  and,  consequently,  that 
predictive  power  resided  in  the  prophet  or  pro- 
phets.   Now,  the  Messianic  picture  dra¥m  by 
the  prophets  as  a  body  contains  at  least  as 
many  traits  as  these :  —  That  salvation  should 
come  throus^h  the  family  of  Abraham,  Isaac, 
Jacob,  Judi^,  David :  that  at  the  time  of  the 
final  absorption  of  the  Jewish  power,  Shiloh 
(the  tranquillizer)    should  gather  the  nations 
under  his  rule :  that  there  should  be  a  great 
Prophet,  typified  by  Moses ;  a  King  descended 
fh>m  David ;  a  Pnest  forever,  after  the  order 
of  Melchizedek :  that  there  should  be  bom  into 
the  world  a  child  to  be  called  Mighty  God, 
Eternal  Father,  Prince  of  Peace:  that  there 
should  be  a  Righteous  Servant  of   God  on 
whom  the  Lord  would  lay  the  iniquity  of  all : 
that  Messiah  the  Prince  should  be  cut  off,  but 
not  for  himself:  that  an  everlasting  kingdom 
should  be  given  by  the  Ancient  of  Days  to  one 
like  the  Son  of  Man.    We  may  say  that  we 
have  here  a  series  of  prophecies  which  are  so 
applicable  to  the  person  and  earthly  life  of 
Jesus  Christ  as  to  be  thereby  shown  to  have 
been  desired  to  apply  to  Him.    And  if  they 
were  designed  to  apply  to  Him,  prophetical 
prediction  isprovea.     O^ections  nave  been 
urged  :  —  1 .  Vagumess.  —  It  has  been  said  that 
the  propheciee  are  too  darkly  and  vaguely 
woroed  to  be  proved  predictive  by  the  events 
which  they  are  alleged  to  foretell.    But  to  this 
might  be  answered  —  1.  That  God  never  forces 
men  to  believe,  but  that  there  is  such  a  union 
of  definiteness  and  vagueness  in  the  prophe- 
cies as  to  enable  those  who  are  willing  to  dis- 
cover the  truth,  while  the  wilfully  blind  are  not 
forcibly  constrained  to  see  it.     2.  That,  had 
the  prophecies  been  couched  in  the  form  of 
direct  declarations,  their  fulfilment  would  have 
thereby  been  rendered  impossible,  or,  at  least, 
capable  of  frustration.    3.  That  the  effect  of 
prophecy  would  have  been  far  less  beneficial  to 
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believers,  as  being  less  adapted  to  keep  them  in 
a  state  of  constant  expectation.  4.  That  the 
Messiah  of  Revelation  could  not  be  so  clearly 
portrajed  in  his  varied  character  as  God  and 
Man,  as  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King,  if  he  had 
been  the  mere  "  teacher."  5.  That  the  state  of 
the  prophets,  at  the  time  of  receiving  the  di- 
vine revelation,  was  snch  as  necessarily  to  make 
their  predictions  fragmentary,  figurative,  and 
abstracted  from  the  relations  of  time.  6.  That 
some  portions  of  the  prophecies  were  intended 
to  be  of  double  application,  and  some  portions 
to  be  understood  only  on  their  fulfilment  (cf. 
John  xiv.  29 ;  Ez.  xxxvi.  33).  2.  ObKvarity 
of  a  part  or  parts  of  a  prophecy  otherwise  clear.  — 
The  objection  drawn  from  **  the  unintelli&^ible- 
ness  of  one  part  of  the  prophecy,  as  invdidat- 
inf^  the  proof  of  foresight  arising  from  the 
evident  completion  of  those  parts  which  are 
understood,  is  akin  to  that  drawn  from  the 
vagueness  of  the  whole  of  it. 

3.  Application  of  the  several  prophecies  to  a 
more  inunediate  subject,  —  It  has  b^n  the  task 
of  many  biblical  critics  to  examine  the  difier- 
ent  passages  which  are  alleged  to  be  predic- 
tions of  Christ,  and  to  show  that  they  were 
delivered  in  reference  to  some  person  or  thing 
contemporary  with,  or  shortly  subsequent  to, 
Che  time  of  the  writer.  Let  it  be  granted  that 
it  ma^  be  proved  of  all  the  predictions  of  the 
Messiah  —  it  certainly  may  be  proved  of  many 
—  that  they  primarily  apply  to  some  historical 
and  present  fact :  in  that  case,  a  certain  law, 
under  which  God  vouchsafes  his  prophetical 
revelations,  is  discovered ;  but  tibere  is  no  sem- 
blance of  disproof  of  the  further  Messianic  in- 
tcipretation  of  the  passages  under  consideration. 
Whether  it  can  be  proved  by  an  investigation 
of  Holy  Scripture,  that  this  relation  between 
divine  announcements  for  the  future  and  cer- 
tain present  events  does  so  exist  as  to  constitute 
a  law,  and  whether,  if  the  law  is  proved  to 
exist,  it  is  of  universal,  or  only  of  partial  ap- 
plication, we  do  not  pause  to  determine.  But 
It  is  manifest  that  the  existence  of  a  primary 
sense  cannot  exclude  the  possibility  of  a  sec- 
ondary sense.  Miraculous  character.  —  There 
is  no  question  that  if  miracles  are,  either  phy- 
sically or  morally,  impossible,  then  prediction 
is  impossible. 

I V .  The  Pbophbtio  State.  —  We  learn 
from  Hol^  Scripture  that  it  was  bv  the  agency 
of  the  Spirit  of  God  that  the  prophets  received 
the  divine  communication  (Num.  xi.  17,  25, 
29 ;  1  Sam.  x.  6,  xix.  20 ;  2  Pet  i.  21 ;  Jer. 
xxiii.  16 ;  Ez.  xiii.  2,  3).  The  prophet  held 
an  intermediate  position  in  communication  be- 
tween God  and  man.  God  communicated  with 
him  by  His  Spirit,  and  he,  having  received  this 
communication,  was  "  the  spokesman  "  of  God 
to  man  (cf.  Ex.  vii.  1  and  iv.  16).  But  the 
means  by  which  the  divine  Spirit  communi- 
cated with  the  human  spirit,  and  the  condi- 
tions of  the  human  spirit  under  which  the 
divine  communications  were  received,  have  not 
been  clearly  declared  to  us.  They  are,  how- 
ever, indicated.  In  Num.  xii.  6-8,  we  have  an 
exhaustive  division  of  the  different  ways  in 
which  the  revelations  of  God  are  made  to  man. 
I.  Direct  declaration  and  manifestation,  "I 
will  gpeak  mouth  to  mouth,  apparently,  and 


the  similitude  of  the  Lord  shall  lie  behold.'^ 
2.  Vision.  3.  Dream.  According  to  the 
theory  of  Philo  and  the  Alexandrian  acbool, 
the  prophet  was  in  a  state  of  entire  uncon- 
sciousness at  the  time  that  he  was  under  the 
infiuenoe  of  divine  inspiration.  This  theoir 
identifies  Jewish  prophe^  in  all  essential  points 
with  the  heathen  pavruai^  or  divination,  as  dis- 
tinct from  irpo^reia,  or  interpretation.  Ac- 
cording to  the  belief  of  the  heathen,  of  the 
Alexandrian  Jews,  and  of  the  Montanists, 
the  vision  of  the  prophet  was  seen  while  be 
was  in  a  state  of  ecstatic  unconscionsness, 
and  the  enunciation  of  the  vision  was  made 
by  him  in  the  same  state.  The  Fathers  of 
the  Church  opposed  the  Montanist  theory  with 
great  unanimity.  It  does  not  seem  possi- 
ble to  draw  any  very  predse  distinction  be- 
tween the  prophetic  "dream"  and  the  prophet- 
ic "  vision."  In  the  case  of  Abraham  (Gen. 
XV.  1 )  and  of  Daniel  (Dan.  vii.  1 ),  they  seem  to 
melt  into  each  other.  In  both,  the  external 
senses  are  at  rest,  reflection  is  quiescent,  and 
intuition  enei^gizes.  The  action  of  the  ordinait 
faculties  is  suspended  in  the  one  case  by  natu' 
nd,  in  the  other  by  supernatural  or  extraordi- 
nary causes.  The  prophetic  trance  must  be 
acknowledged  as  a  scnptural  account  of  the 
state  in  which  the  prophets  and  other  inspired 
persons,  sometimes  at  least,  received  divine 
revelations.  It  would  seem  to  have  been  of 
the  following  nature :  — 

(1.)  The  bodilv  senses  were  closed  to  exter- 
nal objects  as  in  aeep  sleep.    (2.)  The  reflective 
and  discursive  faculty  was  still  and  inactive. 
(3.)  The  spiritual  fecul^  was  awakened  to  the 
highest  state  of  energy.    Hence  it  is  that  reve- 
lations in  trances  are  described  by  the  prophets 
as  "  seen  "  or  **  heard  "  by  them ;  for  the  spirit- 
ual faculty  energizes  by  immediate  peroeptioB 
on  the  part  of  the  inward  sense,  not  by  infer- 
ence and  thought.    Hence  it  is,  too,  that  the 
prophets'  visions  are  unconnected  and  fhip;nient- 
ary,  inasmuch  as  they  are  not  the  snlgect  of 
the  reflective  but  of'^  the  perceptive  faculty. 
Hence,  too,  the  imagery  with  wnich  the  pro- 
phetic writings  are  colored,  and  the  dramatie 
cast  in  which  they  are  moulded.    But  though 
it  must  be  allowed  that  Scripture  language 
seems  to  point  out  the  state  or  dream  and  of 
trance,  or  ecstasy,  as  a  condition  in  which  the 
human  instrument  received  the  divine  oommn- 
nicadons,  it  does  not  follow  that  all  the  pro- 
phetic revelations  were  thus  made.    The  greater 
part  of  the  divine  communications  we  may 
suppose  to  have  been  thus  made  to  the  prof^fei 
in  their  waking  and  ordinary  state,  while  the 
visions  were  exhibited  to  them  either  in  the 
state  of  sleep,  or  in  the  state  of  ecstasy.     Had 
the  prophets  a  full  knowledge  of  that  which 
they  proiicted  ?    It  follows  from  what  we  have 
already  said  that  thev  had  not,  and  could  not 
have.    They  were  the  "  spokesmen  "  of  God 
(Ex.  vii.  1 ),  the  "  mouth  "  by  which  His  words 
were  uttered,  or  they  were  enabled  to  view,  and 
empowered  to  describe,  pictures  presentied  to 
their   spiritual    intuition;    but   toere  are  no 
grounds  for  believing  that,  contemporaneoody 
with  this  miracle,  there  was  wrought  anotfao' 
miracle,  enlarging  the  understanoing  of  the 
prophet  so  as  to  grasp  the  whole  of  the  divine 
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oonnsels  which  he  was  gasing  into,  or  which  he 
was  the  instrament  of  enunciating. 

y.   IlTTERPRBTATIOSf  OF  PrBDIGTITB   PsO- 

PHBOT.  —  We  have  only  space  for  a  few  rules, 
deduced  from  the  account  which  we  have  given 
of  the  nature  of  prophecy.  The^  are,  M.)  In- 
terpose distances  of  time  accordmz  as  history 
may  show  them  to  be  necessary  with  respect  to 
the  past,  or  inference  may  snow  them  to  be 
likely  in  respect  to  the  future ;  because,  as  we 
have  seen,  tne  prophetic  visions  are  abstracted 
from  relations  in  time.  (2.)  Distinguish  the 
fonn  from  the  idea,  (3.)  Distinguish  in  like 
manner  figure  from  what  is  represented  by  it. 
(4.)  Make  allowance  for  the  imagery  of  the 
prophetic  visions,  and  for  the  poetical  diction 
m  which  they  are  expressed.  (5.)  In  respect 
to  things  past,  interpret  by  the  apparent  mean- 
ing, chocked  by  reference  to  events :  in  respect 
to  things  future,  interpret  by  the  apparent 
moanins,  checked  by  reference  to  the  analogy 
of  the  mith.  (6.)  Interpret  according  to  the 
principle  which  may  be  deduced  from  the  ex- 
amples of  visions  explained  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment (7.)  Interpret  according  to  the  principle 
which  may  be  deduced  from  the  examples  of 
prophecies  interpreted  in  the  New  Testament 

Vl.  UsB  OF  Prophect.  —  Predictive  proph- 
ecy is  at  once  a  part  and  an  evidence  of  reve- 
lation :  at  the  time  that  it  is  delivered,  and  until 
its  fulfilment,  a  part ;  after  it  has  been  fulfilled, 
an  evidence.  St.  Peter  (Ep.  2,  i.  19)  describes 
it  as  "  a  light  shining  in  a  dark  place,"  or  "  a 
taper  glimmering  where  there  is  nothing  to  re- 
flect its  rays ; "  that  is,  throwing  some  light,  but 
only  a  feeble  light  as  compared  with  what  is  shed 
from  the  gospel  history.  But  after  fidfilment, 
St  Peter  says,  "  the  word  of  prophecy "  be- 
comes "  more  sure  "  than  it  was  before ;  that 
is,  it  is  no  longer  merely  a  feeble  light  to  guide, 
but  it  is  a  firm  ground  of  confidence,  and,  com- 
bined with  the  apostolic  testimony,  serves  as  a 
trustworthy  evidence  of  the  faith.  As  an  evi- 
dence, fulfilled  prophecy  is  as  satisfactory  as 
Any  thing  can  be ;  fbr  who  can  know  the  future 
except  the  Ruler  who  disposes  future  events  ? 
and  fswsL  whom  can  come  prediction  except 
from  Him  who  knows  the  future  ? 

YII.  Dbtblopmsmt  of  Mbssianio  Proph- 
BOT.  — Prediction,  in  the  shape  of  promise  and 
threatening,  b^ns  with  the  Book  of  Genesis. 
Immediately  upon  the  Fall,  hopes  of  recovery 
and  salvation  are  held  out ;  but  the  manner  in 
which  this  salvation  is  to  be  efiected  is  lefl;  alto- 
gether indefinite.  All  that  is  at  first  declared 
IS  that  it  shall  come  through  a  child  of  woman 
(Gen.  iii.  15).  By  degrees  the  area  is  limited : 
it  is  to  come  through  the  family  of  Shem  (Gen. 
ix.  26),  through  the  family  of  Abraham  (Gen. 
xii.  3),  of  Isaac  (Gen.  xxii.  18),  of  Jacob  (Gen. 
xxviii.  14),  of  Judah  (Gen.  xlix.  10).  Balaam 
seems  to  say  that  it  will  be  wrought  by  a  war- 
like Israelitish  king  (Num.  xxiv.  17) ;  Jacob, 
by  a  peaceful  ruler  of  the  earth  (Gen.  xlix.  10) ; 
Moses,  by  a  prophet  like  himself,  t.e.  a  revealer 
of  a  new  religious  dispensation  (Deut  xviii.  15). 
Nathan *s  announcement  (2  Sam.  vii.  16)  deter- 
mines further  that  the  salvation  is  to  come 
through  the  house  of  David,  and  through  a 
descendant  of  David  who  shall  be  himself  a 
Jung.    This  promise  is  developed  by  David 


himself  in  the  Messianic  Psalms.  Ps.  xviii. 
and  Ixi.  are  founded  on  the  promise  comrauni* 
cated  by  Nathan,  and  do  not  go  bevond  the 
announcement  made  by  Nathan.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  Ps.  Ixxxix.,  which  was  com- 
posed by  a  later  writer.  Ps.  ii.  and  ex.  rest 
noon  the  same  promise  as  their  foundation,  but 
and  new  features  to  it  The  son  of  David  is 
to  be  the  Son  of  God  (ii.  7),  the  Anointed  of 
the  Lord  (ii.  2),  not  only  the  King  of  Zion  (ii. 
6,  ex.  1 ),  but  the  Inheritor  and  Lord  of  the 
whole  earth  (ii.  8,  ex.  6),  and,  besides  this,  a 
Priest  forever  after  the  order  of  Melchi7^ck 
(ex.  4).  At  the  same  time  he  is,  as  typified  by 
his  progenitor,  to  be  full  of  suiBfbring  and  afflic- 
tion (Ps.  xxii.,  Ixxi.  cii.,  cix.) :  brought  down 
to  the  grave,  yet  raised  to  life  without  seeing 
corruption  (Ps.  xvi.).  In  Ps.  xlv.,  Ixxii.,  the 
sons  of  Korah  and  Solomon  describe  his  peace- 
ful reign.  Between  Solomon  and  Hezckiah 
intervened  some  200  years,  during  which  the 
voice  of  prophecy  was  silent  The  Messianic 
conception  entertained  at  this  time  by  the  Jews 
might  have  been  that  of  a  king  of  the  roval 
house  of  David  who  would  arise,  and  gather 
under  his  peaceful  sceptre  his  own  people  and 
strangers.  Sufficient  allusion  to  his  propheti' 
cal  and  priestly  offices  had  been  made  to  create 
thoughtful  consideration,  but  as  yet  there  was 
no  clear  delineation  of  him  in  these  characters. 
It  was  reserved  fbr  the  prophets  to  bring  out 
these  features  more  distmctljr*  In  this  great 
period  of  prophetism,  there  is  no  longer  any 
chronological  development  of  Messianic  proph- 
ecy, as  in  the  earlier  period  previous  to  Solo- 
mon. Each  prophet  adds  a  reature,  one  more, 
another  less  clearly :  combine  the  features,  and 
we  have  the  portrait;  but  it  does  not  grow 
gradually  and  perceptibly  under  the  hands  of 
the  several  artists.  Its  eulmitiaiifig  point  is 
found  in  the  prophecy  contained  in  Is.  liL  13- 
15  and  liii. 

Vm.  Prophets  of  the  Nbw  Tbstamekt. 
—  So  far  as  their  predictive  powers  are  con- 
cerned, the  Old  Testament  prophets  find  their 
New  Testament  counterpart  in  the  writer  of 
the  Apocalypse ;  but  in  their  general  character, 
as  specially  illumined  revealers  of  God's  will, 
their  counterpart  will  rather  be  found,  first  in 
the  Great  Prophet  of  the  Church,  and  his  fore- 
runner John  tne  Baptist,  and  next  in  all  those 
persons  who  were  endowed  with  the  extraordi- 
nary gifts  of  the  Spirit  in  the  apostolic  age, 
the  speakers  with  tongues  and  the  interpreter! 
of  tongues,  the  prophets  and  the  disoemers  of 
spirits,  the  teacners  and  workers  of  miracles 
(1  Cor.  xii.  10,  28).  That  predictive  nowers 
did  occasionally  exist  in  the  a.  T.  prophets  is 
proved  by  the  case  of  Agabus  (Acts  xi.  28) ; 
but  this  was  not  their  characteristic.  The 
prophets  of  the  N.  T.  were  supematurally- 
illuminated  expounders  and  preachers. 

Proselytes.  The  Hebrew  word  thus 
translated  is  in  the  A.  V.  commonly  rendered 
"stranger"  (Gen.  xv.  13;  Ex.  ii.  22;  Is.  y.  17, 
&c.).  In  the  N.  T.,  the  A.  V.  has  taken  the 
word  in  a  more  restricted  meaning,  and  trans- 
lated it  accordingly  (Matt,  xxiii.  15;  Acts  ii. 
10,  vi.  5).  The  existence,  through  all  stages 
of  the  history  of  the  Israelites,  of  a  body  of 
men,  not  of  the  same  race,  but  holding  tbs 
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same  faith  and  adopting  the  same  ritual,  ia  a 
hc%  which,  ftiom  its  very  nature,  requires  to  be 
dealt  with  historicallj.  It  is  proposed  to  con- 
sider the  condition  of  the  proselytes  of  Israel 
in  the  five  ffreat  periods  into  which  the  history 
of  the  people  divides  itself:  viz.  (I.)  the  age  of 
the  patriarchs;  (11.)  from  the  Exodus  to  the 
commencement  of  the  monarchy;  (HI.)  the 
period  of  the  monarch v ;  (IV.)  m>m  the  Baby- 
lonian captivity  to  the  aestmction  of  Jerusalem ; 
(V.)  finom  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  down- 
wards. 

I.  The  position  of  the  family  of  Israel  as  a 
distinct  nation,  with  a  special  reli^ous  charac- 
ter, appears  at  a  very  early  penod  to  have 
exercised  a  power  of  attraction  over  neighboring 
races.  The  case  of  the  ShechemitC8,liowever 
(Gen.  xxxiv.),  presents  a  more  distinct  instance. 
The  sons  of  Jacob  then,  as  forwards,  require 
circumcision  as  an  indispensable  condition 
(Gen.  xxxiv.  14).  This,  and  apparently  this 
only,  was  required  of  proselytes  in  the  pre- 
Mosaic  period. 

n.  The  life  of  Israel  under  the  Law,  from  the 
very  first,  presupposes  and  provides  for  the  in- 
corporation of  men  of  other  races.  The 
"mixed  multitude"  of  Ex.  xil.  38  implies 
the  presence  of  proselvtes  more  or  less  com- 
plete. It  is  reco^iisea  in  the  earliest  rules  for 
the  celebration  of  the  Passover  (Ex.  xii.  19). 
The  laws  clearly  point  to  the  position  of  a  con- 
vert Among  the  proselytes  of  this  period,  the 
Kenites  were  probably  the  most  conspicuous 
(Judg.  i.  16).  The  presence  of  the  class  was 
recognized  in  the  solemn  declaration  of  bless- 
ings and  curses  from  Ebal  and  Gerizlm  (Josh, 
viii.  33).  The  period  after  the  conquest  of 
Canaan  was  not  favorable  to  the  admission 
of  proselytes.  The  people  had  no  strong  faith, 
no  commanding  position.  The  Gibeonites 
(Josh,  ix.)  furnish  the  only  instance  of  a  con- 
version ;  and  their  condition  is  rather  that  of 
slaves  compelled  to  conform  than  of  free  prose- 
lytes. 

m.  With  the  monarchv,  and  the  consequent 
fame  and  influence  of  tne  people,  there  was 
more  to  attract  stragglers  from  the  neighboring 
nations,  and  we  meet  accordingly  with  many 
names  which  suggest  the  presence  of  men  of 
another  race  conforming  to  the  faith  of  Israel. 
The  Cherethites  and  Pelbthites  consisted 
probably  of  foreigners  who  had  been  attracted 
to  the  service  of  David,  and  were  content  for  it 
to  adopt  the  relinon  of  their  master.  A  con- 
vert or  another  kind,  the  tvpe,  as  it  has  been 
thought,  of  the  later  proselytes  of  the  gate,  is 
found  in  Naaman  the  Syrian  (2  K.  v.  15,  18), 
recoenizine  Jehovah  as  his  God,  yet  not  bind- 
ing himseff  to  any  rigorous  observance  of  the 
Law.  The  position  of  the  proselytes  durine 
this  period  appears  to  have  nndergone  consid- 
erable changes.  On  the  one  hand,  men  rose  to 
power  and  tortune.  It  might  well  be  a  sign  of 
the  times  in  the  later  davs  of  the  monarchv 
that,  they  became  "  very  high,"  the  "  head 
and  not  the  "  tail "  of  the  people  (Dent,  xxviii. 
43,  44).  The  picture  haa,  nowever,  another 
side.  They  were  treated  by  David  and  Solo- 
mon as  a  subject-class,  brought  under  a  system 
of  compulsory  labor  from  which  odiers  were 
exempted  (1  Chr.  xxii.  2;  2  Chr.  ii.  17,  18). 


The  statistics  of  this  i»eriod,  taken  probably  fer 
that  purpose,  give  their  number  (probably,  ix^ 
the  numoer  ofadnlt  working  males)  at  153,600 
(&,).  As  some  compensation  for  thdr  solfer- 
ings,  they  became  the  special  objects  of  the  care 
and  sympathy  of  the  prophets. 

lY.  The  proselytism  of  the  period  after  dte 
captiviQr  assumed  a  diflerent  character.  It  was 
for  the  most  part  the  conformity,  not  of  a  sub- 
ject race,  but  of  willing  adherents.  Even  as 
earl  V  as  the  return  from  fiabylon,  we  have  traces 
of  those  who  were  drawn  to  a  fidth  which  tbnr 
recognized  as  holier  than  their  own.  With  tlie 
conquests  of  Alexander,  the  wan  between 
Eg3rpt  and  Syria,  the  struggle  under  the  Ma& 
cabees,  the  expansion  of  Sie  Roman  Empire, 
the  Jews  became  more  widely  known,  and  uieii 
power  to  proselytize  increased.  The  inflnenoe 
was  sometimes  obtained  well,  and  exercised  ftir 
good.  In  most  of  the  great  cities  of  the  empire, 
there  were  men  who  had  been  rescued  from 
idolatry  and  its  attendant  debasements,  and 
brought  under  the  power  of  a  higher  monJ  law. 
The  converts  who  were  thus  attracted  joined, 
with  varying  strictness,  in  the  worship  of  the 
Jews.  In  PfueAtine  itself,  the  influence  was  often 
stronger  and  better.  Even  Roman  centnrioiis 
leameid  to  love  the  conquered  nation,  built  syna- 
gogues for  them  (Luke  vii.  5),  fasted  'and 
prayed,  and  gave  alms,  after  the  pattern  of  the 
strictest  Jews  (Acts  x.  2,  30),  and  became 
preachers  of  the  new  faith  to  the  soldiere  under 
them  {ib.  v.  7).  Such  men,  drawn  by  what  was 
best  in  Judaism,  were  naturally  among  the 
readiest  receivers  of  the  new  truth  which  rose 
out  of  it,  and  became,  in  many  cases,  the  nu- 
cleus of  a  Gentile  church.  F'roselytism  had, 
however,  its  darker  side.  The  Jews  of  Fa]e»> 
tine  were  eager  to  spread  their  faith  by  the 
same  weapons  as  those  with  which  tbcr  had 
defended  it  The  Idumaeans  had  the  aftemar 
tive  offered  them  by  John  Hyrcanns  of  death, 
exile,  or  circumcision  (Josepli.  Ant.  xiii.  9,  §  3). 
The  Ituneans  were  converted  in  the  same  way 
by  Aristobnlus  (t6.  xiii.  11,  {  3).  Where  fbrre 
was  not  in  their  power,  they  obtained  thdr 
ends  by  the  most  unscrupulous  fraud.  Thoae 
who  were  most  active  in  proselytizing  were 
precisely  those  from  whose  teaching  ul  that 
was  most  true  and  living  had  departed.  The 
vices  of  the  Jew  were  ingrafted  on  the  vices  of 
the  heathen.  The  position  of  such  proselytes 
was  indeed  every^  way  pitiable.  At  Rome,  and 
in  other  laige  cities,  they  became  the  bmts  of 
popular  scurrility.  At  a  later  time,  they  wen 
Sound  to  make*  a  public  profession  of  thei> 
conversion,  and  to  pay  a  special  tax.  Among 
the  Jews  themselves,  their  case  was  not  much 
better.  For  tiie  most  part,  the  convert  gained 
but  little  honor  even  from  those  who  gloried  in 
having  brought  him  over  to  their  sect  and  party. 
The  popular  Jewish  fueling  about  them  was 
like  the  popular  Christian  reeling  about  a  con^ 
verted  Jew.  The  better  rabbis  did  their  best 
to  guard  against  these  evils.  Anxious  to  ex- 
clude all  unworUiy  converts,  they  grouped 
them,  according  to  their  motives,  with  a  some- 
what quaint  classification.  (1.)  Love-prsse- 
lytes,  wnere  they  were  drawn  by  the  hope  of 
gaining  the  beloved  one.  (2.)  Mui-fbi^ Woman, 
or  Woman-for-Man  proselytea,  where  the  hna- 
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jand  followed  the  reUgton  of  the  wife,  or 
conversely.  (3.)  Esther-prooelytes,  where  con- 
ibrmity  was  assumed  to  escape  danger,  as  in 
the  original  Porim  ( Esth.  viii.  17).  U.)  King's- 
table-proselytes,  who  were  led  by  tne  hope  of 
<x>art  &Tor  and  promotion,  like  the  oonFerts 
under  David  and  Solomon.  (5.)  Lion-prose- 
lytes, where  the  conversion  originated  in  a 
mperstitioas  dread  of  a  divine  pdgment,  as 
with  Uie  Samaritans  of  2  K.  zvii.  26.  None 
of  these  were  regarded  as  fit  for  admission 
within  the  covenant. 

V.  The  teachers  who  carried  on  the  rab- 
binical succession  consoled  themselves,  as  they 
law  the  new  order  waxing  and  their  own  glory 
waning,  by  developing  the  decaying  system 
with  an  almost  microscopic  minuteness.  The 
piecepts  of  the  Talmud  may  indicate  the  prac- 
tices and  opinions  of  the  Jews  fix>m  the  2d 
to  the  5th  century.  The  points  of  interest 
which  present  themselves  for  inquiry  are,  (1.) 
The  classification  of  proselytes.  (2.)  The 
ceremonies  of  their  admission.  The  division 
which  has  been  in  part  anticipated  was  recog- 
nised by  th«  Talmudic  rabbis,  but  received  its 
full  expansion  at  the  hands  of  Maimonides. 
The  term  Froselvtes  of  the  Qate  was  derived 
fiom  the  ftequently  occurring  description  in  the 
Law,  "  the  straneer  that  is  within  thy  gates." 
To  them  were  referred  the  greater  part  of  the 
precepts  of  the  Law  as  to  the  "stranger." 
Converts  of  this  class  were  not  bound  bv  cir- 
camdsion  and  the  other  special  laws  of  the 
Mosaic  code.  It  was  enoneh  for  them  to  ob- 
serve the  seven  precepts  of  Noah  •  The  prose- 
lyte wa»  not  to  claim  the  privileges  of  an 
Israelite,  might  not  redeem  his  first-bom,  or 
pay  the  half-shekel.  He  was  forbidden  to  study 
the  Law  under  pain  of  death.  The  later  rab- 
bis, when  Jerusalem  had  passed  into  other 
hands,  held  that  it  was  unlawful  for  him  to 
xeside  within  the  holy  city.  In  return,  they 
allowed  him  to  offer  whole  burnt-offerings  for 
the  priest  to  sacrifice,  and  to  contribute  money 
to  the  Corban  of  the  Temple.  They  held  out 
to  him  the  hope  of  a  place  in  the  paradise  of 
the  world  to  come.  Thev  insisted  that  the 
profession  of  his  falUi  should  be  made  solemnly 
m  the  presence  of  three  witnesses.  All  this 
«eems  so  full  and  precise,  that  we  cannot  won- 
der that  it  has  led  many  writers  to  look  on  it 
as  representing  a  reality.  It  remains  doubtful, 
however,  whether  it  was  ever  more  than  a 
paper'scheme  of  what  ought  to  be,  disguising 
Itself  as  having  actually  been. 

In  contrast  with  these  were  the  Proselytes 
of  Bighteousness,  known  also  as  Proselytes  of 
the  Covenant,  perfect  Israelites.  Here  also  we 
must  receive  wnat  we  find  with  the  same  limi- 
tation as  before.  All  seems  at  first  clear  and 
definite  enough.  The  proselvte  was  first  cate- 
chized as  to  his  motives.  If^  these  were  satis- 
factory, he  was  first  instructed  as  to  the  divine 
protection  of  the  Jewish  people,  and  then  cir- 
cumcised. Often  the  proselyte  took  a  new 
name.  All  this,  however,  was  not  enough. 
The  convert  was  still  a  "  stranger."  His  chil- 
dren would  be  counted  as  bastards,  t.6.  aliens. 
Baptism  was  required  to  complete  his  admis- 
sion. When  the  wound  was  nealed,  he  was 
stripped  of  all  his  clothes,  in  the  presence  of 


the  three  witnesses  who  had  acted  as  his 
teachers,  and  who  now  acted  as  his  sponsors, 
the  *'  fathers  "  of  the  proselyte,  and  led  into  the 
tank  or  pool.  As  he  stood  there,  up  to  his 
neck  in  water,  they  repeated  the  great  com- 
mandments of  the  Law.  These  he  promised 
and  vowed  to  keep,  and  then,  with  an  accom- 
panying benediction,  he  plunged  under  tJie 
water.  The  baptism  was  followed,  as  long  as 
the  Temple  stocnl,  by  the  offering  or  Corban. 
For  women-proselvtes,  there  were  only  bap- 
tism and  the  Corban,  or,  in  later  times,  bap- 
tism by  itself.  It  is  obvious  that  this  account 
suggests  many  questions  of  grave  interest 
WZ  this  ritual  observed  as  early  as  die  com- 
mencement of  the  first  centniy  ?  If  so,  was 
the  baptism  of  John,  or  that  of  the  Christian 
Church  in  any  way  derived  from,  or  connected 
with,  the  baptism  of  proselytes?  If  not,  was 
the  latter  in  any  way  borrowed  from  the  for- 
mer? It  will  be  enough  to  sum  up  the  conclu- 
sions which  seem  fairly  to  be  drawn  from  them. 
(1.)  There  is  no  direct  evidence  of  the  practice 
being  in  use  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem. (2.)  The  negative  argument  drawn  from 
the  silence  of  the  O.  T.  of  the  Apocrypha,  of 
Philo,  and  of  Josephus,  is  almost  aecisive 
against  the  belief  that  there  was  in  their  time  a 
baptism  of  prosel3rtes,  with  as  much  importance 
attached  to  it  as  we  find  in  the  Talmndists. 
(3.)  It  remains  piobable,  however,  that  there 
was  a  baptism  m  use  at  a  period  considerably 
earlier  than  that  for  which  we  have  direct,  evi- 
dence. The  symbol  was  in  itself  natural  and 
fit  (4).  The  history  of  the  N.  T.  itself  sug- 
p;ests  the  existence  of  such  a  custom.  A  sign 
IS  seldom  chosen  unless  it  alreadv  haa  a  mean- 
ing for  those  to  whom  it  is  adaressed.  The 
fitness  of  the  sign  in  this  c^se  would  be  iii  pro- 
portion to  the  associations  .<«lre4dy  connected 
with  it  (5.)  It  is,  however,  not  improbable 
that  there  may  have  been  a  reflex  action  in  this 
matter,  from  the  Christian  upon  the  Jewish 
Church.  The  Babbis  saw  the  new  society,  in 
proportion  as  the  Gentile  element  in  it  be<^me 
preaominant,  throwing  off  circumcision,  rely- 
mg  on  baptism  only.  There  was  evciy  thing 
to  lead  them  to  give  a  fresh  prominence  to 
what  had  been  before  subordinate.  Two  facts 
of  some  interest  remain  to  be  noticed.  (1.) 
It  formed  part  of  the  rabbinic  hopes  of  the 
kingdom  or  the  Messiah  that  then  there  should 
be  no  more  proselytes.  (2.)  Partly,  perhaps, 
as  connected  with  this  feeling,  pardy  in  conse- 
quence of  the  ill  repute  into  which  the  word 
had  fidlen,  there  is,  throughout  the  N.  T.,  a 
sedulous  avoidance  of  it. 

FroYerbs,  Book  of.  The  superscrip- 
tions which  are  afllxed  to  several  portions  of 
the  book,  in  i.  1,  x.  1,  xxv.  1,  attribute  the 
authorship  of  those  portions  to  Solomon,  the 
son  of  David,  king  of  Israel.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  last  two  chapters,  which  are 
distinctly  assigned  to  other  authors,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  the  statement  of  the  superscriptions  is 
in  the  main  correct,  and  that  tne  m^ority  of 
the  proverbs  contained  in  the  book  were  uttered 
or  collected  by  Solomon.  Speaking  roughly, 
the  book  consists  of  three  main  divisions,  with 
two  appendices.  I.  Chaps,  i.-ix.  form  a  con- 
nected aidatic  poem,  in  which  Wisdom  is  praised 
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uid  the  ^oath  exhorted  to  devote  himself  to 
her.  This  portioa  is  preceded  by  an  introdac- 
tioii  and  title  describing  the  character  and  gen- 
eral aim  of  the  book.  2.  Chaps,  x.-xxiv.,  with 
the  title,  "  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon/'  consist 
of  three  parts : — x.  1-xxii.  16,  a  collection  of 
single  proverbs,  and  detached  sentences  oat 
of  the  n^on  of  moral  teaching  and  worldly 

Srudence ;  xxii.  17-xxiv.  21,  a  more  connected 
idactic  poem,  with  an  introduction,  xxii.  17- 
22,  whicn  contains  precepts  of  righteoasness 
and  prudence;  xxiv.  23-34,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion, **  these  also  belong  to  the  wise,"  a  collec- 
tion of  nnconnected  maxims,  which  serve  as  an 
appendix  to  the  preceding.  Then  follows  the 
third  division,  xxv.-xxix.,  which,  according  to 
the  superscription,  professes  to  be  a  collection 
of  Solomon's  proverbs,  consisting  of  single  sen- 
tences, which  the  men  of  the  court  of  Hezekiah 
copied  out.  The  first  appendix,  ch.  xxx.,  "  the 
words  of  Agur,  the  son  of  Jakeh,"  is  a  collec- 
tion of  partly  proverbial  and  partly  enigmatical 
sayings;  the  second,  ch.  xxxi.,  is  divided  into 
two  parts,  "  the  words  of  Kine  Lemuel  "  (1-6), 
and  an  alphabetical  acrostic  in  praise  of  a  vir- 
tuous woman,  which  occupies  the  rest  of  the 
chapter.  Who  was  Agur,  and  who  was  Jakeh, 
are  questions  which  have  been  often  asked,  and 
never  satisfactorily  answered.  All  that  can  be 
said  of  him  is  that  he  is  an  unknown  Hebrew 
sage,  the  son  of  an  equally  unknown  Jakeh, 
and  that  he  lived  after  the  time  of  Hezekiah. 
Lemuel,  like  Agur,  is  unknown.  It  is  even 
oncertain  whether  he  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  real 
personage,  or  whether  the  name  is  merely  svm- 
Dolical.  If  the  present  text  be  retained,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  what  other  conclusion  can  be 
arrived  at  If  Lemuel  were  a  real  personage, 
he  must  have  been  a  foreign  neighbor-king  or 
the  chief  of  a  nomad  tribe ;  and  in  this  case  the 
proverbs  attributed  to  him  must  have  come  to 
the  Hebrews  from  a  foreign  source,  which  is 
highly  improbable,  and  contrary  to  all  we  know 
of  the  people.  The  Proverbs  are  frequently 
quoted  or  alluded  to  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  the  canonicity  of  the  book  therebv  con- 
firmed. The  following  is  a  list  of  the  pnncipal 
passages:  — 

P»v.   I  W  eoap«e||o„.|||.MU. 

m.ll,lS  **  Beb.xil.fi.  Si  Me ataD  Bar.  IILra. 

ffl.  M  "  Jamee  It.  A 

»•  W  "  1  Pet.  It.  S. 

Xj.  tt  «  1  FM.  It.  18. 

S^rU-U  ••  Roin.x«.17;lTbM.T.  Ui  IFM. 

UL*. 

XTlLSr  **  Janetl.1t. 

XX.  •  ••I  John  I.  & 

anr.  »     ••  Matt  xr.  4 1  Mark  tO.  lOi 

xxlLB  (LXX.)"  SCor.ix.r. 

XXT.  81,  S  **  Boni.  xU  901 

xxtI.  II  «•  2FM.n.l2. 

XXTII.  1  **  Jamce  it.  13, 14. 

Provinoe.  In  the  N.  T.,  we  are  brought 
into  contact  with  the  administration  of  the 
provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire.  The  classifi- 
cation of  provinces  supposed  to  need  military 
control,  and  therefore  placed  under  the  imme- 
diate government  of  the  Caesar,  and  those  still 
belonging  theoretically  to  the  republic,  and  ad- 
ministered by  the  senate,  and  of  the  latter  again 
into  proconsular  and  pnetorian.  is  recognized, 
more  or  less  distinctly,  in  the  Gospels  and  the 
Acts.      [Proconsul;     Procurator.]      The 


orparriyoi  of  Acts  xvi.  22  ("  magistrates,* 
A.  v.),  on  the  other  hand,  were  the  duwsh 
viri,  or  pretors  of  a  Roman  colonv.  The 
right  of  any  Roman  citizen  to  appeal  from  a 
provincial  governor  to  the  emperor  meets  us  as 
asserted  by  St  Paul  (Acts  xxv.  11).  In  the 
council  of  Acts  xxv.  12,  we  recog:nize  the  as- 
sessors who  were  appointed  to  take  part  id 
the  judicial  functions  of  the  governor. 

Fisalms,  Book  of.  The  present  Hebrew 
name  of  the  book  is  Tehillim,  *'  Praises."  But 
in  the  actual  superscriptions  of  the  Psalms,  the 
word  TehiUdh  is  appli<^  onlv  to  one,  P&.  cxlv.. 
which  is  indeed  emphatically  a  praise-favmn. 
The  LXX.  entitled  then.  irdXfMi,  or  **  PsalW" 
The  Christian  Churel  obviously  received  the 
Psalter  ih>m  the  Jews  not  only  as  a  constituent 
portion  of  the  sacred  volume  of  Holy  Scriptuit. 
but  also  as  the  liturgical  hymn-book  which  the 
Jewish  Church  had  regularly  used  in  the  Tein> 
pie.  The  book  contains  l&O  psalms,  and  mar 
be  divided  into  five  great  divisions  or  books, 
which  must  have  been  originally  formed  at  dif- 
ferent periods.  This  is  by  various  further  con- 
siderations rendered  all  but  certain.  Thus 
there  is  a  remarkable  difference  between  the 
several  books,  in  their  use  of  the  divine  names 
Jehovah  and  Elohim,  to  designav^  Almigfatr 
God.  In  Book  I.  (i.-xli.),  the  fo.mer  name 
prevails :  it  is  ibund  272  times,  while  Elohha 
occurs  but  fifteen  times.  In  Book  11.  (xlii.- 
Ixxii.),  Elohim  is  found  more  than  five  times 
as  oftien  as  Jehovah.  In  Book  III.  (hcxiii.- 
Ixxxix.),  the  preponderance  of  Elohim  in  the 
earlier  is  balanced  bv  that  of  Jehovah  in  the  Itt- 
ter  psalms  of  the  book.  In  Book  IV.  (xc-cri. ), 
the  name  Jehovah  is  exclusively  employed; 
and  BO  also,  virtually,  in  Book  V.,  (cviL- 
cl.),  Elohim  being  there  found  onlv  in  two 
passages  incorporated  from  eariier  psalms.  We 
^nd  the  several  groups  of  psalms  which  form 
the  respective  five  books  distinguished,  in 
great  measure,  by  their  superscriptions  from 
each  other.  Book  I.  is,  by  the  snperscriptiocs. 
entirely  Davidic  ;  nor  do  we  find  m  it  a  trace 
of  any  but  David's  authorship.  We  mar  well 
believe  that  the  compilation  of  the  book  was 
also  David's  work.  Book  II.  appears  by  the 
date  of  its  latest  psalm,  Ps.  xlvi.,  to  have  been 
compiled  in  the  reign  of  King  Hezekiah.  It 
would  naturallv  comprise,  1st,  several  or  most 
of  the  Levitical  psalms  anterior  to  that  date; 
and,  2dly,  the  remainder  of  the  psalms  of  Da- 
vid previously  nncompiled.  To  tnese  latter,  the 
collector,  after  properly  appending  the  single 
psalm  of  Solomon,  nas  affixed  the  notice  that 
"  the  prayers  of  David  the  son  of  Jesee  are 
ended*'  (Ps.  Ixxii.  20 j ;  evidently  implying,  at 
least  on  the  printd/ade  view,  that  no  more  com- 
positions of  the  royal  Psalmist  remained.  How, 
then,  do  we  find,  in  the  later  books,  III.,  IV., 
v.,  fiirther  psalms  yet  marked  with  David's 
name  ?  The  name  David  is  used  to  denote, »» 
other  parts  of  Scripture,  after  the  original  Da- 
vid's aeath,  the  then  head  of  the  Davidic  fiuni- 
ly ;  and  so,  in  prophecy,  the  Messiah  of  the  seed 
of  David,  who  was  to  sit  on  David's  throne 
(1  K.  xii.  16 ;  Hos.  iii.  5 ;  Is.  Iv.  3 ;  Jer.  xxx. 
9  ;  Ez.  xxxiv.  23-24).  And  thus,  then,  wemsy 
explain  the  meaning  of  the  later  Davidic  raper- 
scriptions  in  the  Paaltar.    The  psalms  to  whicb 
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tlicy  belong  were  written  by  Hcssekiah,  hj  Jo- 
■ian,  by  Zerabbabel,  or  others  of  David's  poster- 
ity. The  above  explanation  remoyes  all  serious 
difficulty  respecting  the  history  of  the  later 
books  of  the  Psalter.  Book  III.,  the  interest 
of  which  centres  in  the  times  of  Hezekiah, 
stretches  out,  by  its  last  two  psalms,  to  the 
reign  of  Manasseh :  it  was  probably  compiled 
in  the  reign  of  Josiah.  Book  IV.  contains  the 
remainder  of  the  psalms  up  to  the  date  of  the 
captivity ;  Book  v.,  the  psalms  of  the  return. 
There  is  nothing  to  distinguish  these  two  books 
from  each  other  in  respect  of  outward  decora- 
tion or  arrangement,  and  they  may  have  been 
compiled  together  in  the  days  of  Nehemiah. 

Connection  of  the  Paalms  with  the  Israditish 
Higtory>  —  The  psalm  of  Moses,  Ps.  xc,  which 
is  in  point  of  actual  date  the  earliest,  faithfully 
reflects  the  long,  weary  wanderings,  the  multi- 
plied provocations,  and  the  consequent  punish- 
ments, of  the  wilderness.    It  is,  however,  with 
I>ayid  that  Israelitish  psalmody  may  be  said 
virtually  to  commence.    Previous  mastery  over 
his  harp  had  probably  already  prepared  tlieway 
for  his  future  strains,  when  the  anointing  oil  of 
Samuel  descended  upon  him,  and  he  bqgan  to 
drink  in  special  moajure,  ftom  that  day  forward, 
of  the  Spirit  oi  \\e  Lord.    It  was  then  that, 
Tictorious  at  home  over  die  mysterious  melan- 
ch«>ly  of  Saul,  and  in  the  field  over  the  vaunt- 
ing champion  of  the  Philistine  hosts,  he  sang 
how  from  even  babes  and  sucklings  God  had 
O'-diincd  strength  because  of  His  enemies  (Ps. 
viii.).    His  next  psalms  are  of  a  different  cnar- 
acter:  his  persecutions  at  the  hands  of  Saul 
had  commenced.    When  David's  reign  has  be- 
gun, it  is  still  with  the  most  exciting  incidents 
of  his  history,  private  orpublic,  that  his  psalms 
are  mainly  associated.    There  are  none  to  which 
the  period  of  his  reign  at  Hebron  can  lay  exclu- 
sive claim.    Bat  after  the  conquest  of  Jerusa- 
lem his  psalmody  opened  afresh  with  the  sol- 
emn removal  of  tne  ark  to  Mount  Zion ;  and  in 
Ps.  xxiv.-xxix.,  which  belong  together,  we 
have  the  earliest  definite  instance  of  David's 
systematic   composition    or    arrangement    of 
psalms  for  pubhc  use.    Even  of  those  psalms 
which  cannot  be  referred  to  any  definite  occa- 
sion, several  reflect  the  general  historical  circum- 
stances of  the  times.    Thus  Ps.  ix.  is  a  thanks- ' 
giving  for  the  deliverance  of  the  land  of  Israel 
from  Its  former  heathen  oppressors.    Ps.  x.  is  a 
prayer  for  the  deliverance  of  the  Church  from 
the   high-handed  oppression  exercised  from 
within.    The  succeeding  psalms  dwell  on  the 
same  theme,  the  virtual  mtemal  heathenism  by 
which  the  Church  of  Grod  was  weighed  down. 
So  that  there  remain  very  few,  e.g.  Ps.  xv.- 
xvii.,  xix.,  xxxii.  (with  its  choral  appendage, 
xxiii.),  xxxvii.,  of  which  some  historical  ac- 
count may  not  be  given.    A  season  of  repose 
near  the  close  of  his  reign  induced  David  to 
compose  his  grand  personal  thanksgiving  for 
the  deliverances  of  his  whole  life,  Ps.  xviii. ;  the 
date  of  which  is  approximately  determined  by 
the  place  at  which  it  is  inserted  in  the  history 
(2  Sam.  xxi}.).    It  was  probably  at  this  period 
that  he  finally  arranged  for  the  sanctuary-ser- 
vice that  coller:tion  of  his  psalms  which  now 
constitutes  the  First  Book  of  the  Psalter. 
The  course  of  David's  reign  was  not,  how- 


ever, as  yet  complete.  The  solemn  a88emb1> 
convenecf  by  him  for  the  dedication  of  the  ma 
terials  of  the  future  Temple  (1  Chr.  xxviii., 
xxix.)  would  naturally  call  forth  a  renewal  of 
his  best  efforts  to  glorify  the  God  of  Israel  in 
psalms ;  and  to  this  occasion  we  doubtless  owe 
the  great  festal  hymns,  Ps.  Ixv.-lxvii.,  Ixviii., 
containing  a  large  review  of  the  past  history, 
present  position,  and  prospective  glories,  of 
God's  chosen  people,  l/he  supplications  of  Ps. 
Ixix.  suit  best  with  die  renewed  distress  occa- 
sioned by  the  sedition  of  Adonijah.  Ps.  Ixxi., 
to  which  Ps.  Ixx.,  a  fragment  of  a  former 
psalm,  is  introductory,  forms  David's  parting 
strain.  Yet  that  the  psalmody  of  Israel  may 
not  seem  finally  to  terminate  with  him,  the  glo- 
ries of  the  future  are  forthwith  anticipated  by 
his  son  in  Ps.  Ixxii.  For  a  time,  the  single 
psalm  of  Solomon  remained  the  only  addition 
to  those  of  David.  If,  however,  religious 
psalmody  were  to  revive,  somewhat  might  be 
not  unreasonably  anticipated  fh>m  the  great 
assembly  of  King  Asa  (2  Chr.  xv.) ;  and  Ps.  1. 
suits  so  exactly  with  the  circumstances  of  that 
occasion,  that'  it  may  well  be  assigned  to  it. 
The  great  prophetical  ode  Ps.  xlv.  connects 
itself  most  readily  with  the  splendors  of  Jehosh- 
aphat's  reign.  And  after  that  psalmody  had 
thus  definitely  revived,  there  would  be  no  rea- 
son why  it  should  not  thenceforward  manifest 
itself  in  seasons  of  anxiety,  as  well  as  of  festiv- 
ity and  thanksgiving.  Hence  Ps.  xlix.  Yet 
the  psalms  of  this  period  flow  but  sparingly. 
Ps.  xlii.-xliv.,  Ixxiv.,  are  best  assigned  to  the 
reign  of  Ahaz.  The  reig^  of  Hezekiah  is 
naturally  rich  in  psalmody.  Ps.  xlvi.,  Ixxiii., 
Ixxv.,  Ixxvi.,  connect  themselves  with  the  re- 
sistance to  the  supremacy  of  the  Assyrians  and 
the  divine  destruction  oi  their  host. 

We  are  now  brought  to  a  series  of  psalms  of 
peculiar  interest,  springing  out  of  the  political 
and  religious  history  or  the  separated  ten  tribes. 
In  date  of  actual  composition,  they  commence 
before  the  times  of  Hezekiah.  Tde  earliest  is 
probably  Ps.  Ixxx.,  a  supplication  for  the  Is- 
raelitish people  at  the  time  of  the  Syrian 
oppression.  All  these  psalms  (Ixxx.-lxxxiii.) 
are  referred  by  their  superscriptions  to  the  Le- 
vite  singers,  and  thus  bear  witness  to  the  efforts 
of  the  Levitcs  to  reconcile  the  two  branches  of 
the  chosen  nation.  The  captivity  of  Manasseh 
himself  proved  to  be  but  temporary ;  but  the 
sentence  wliich  his  sins  had  provoked  upon  Ju- 
dah  and  Jerusalem  still  remained  to  oe  ex» 
cuted,  and  precluded  the  hope  that  God's  salva- 
tion could  be  revealed  till  after  such  an  out- 
pouring of  His  Judgments  as  the  nation  never 
yet  had  known.  Labor  and  sorrow  must  he 
the  lot  of  the  present  generation ;  throufifh 
these  mercy  mignt  occasionally  gleam,  but  the 
glory  \r  hich  was  eventually  to  he  manifested 
must  be  for  posterity  alone.  The  psalms  of 
Book  IV.  bear  generally  the  impress  of  this 
feeling. 

We  pass  to  Book  V.  Ps.  cvii.  is  the  opening 
psalm  of  the  return,  sung  probably  at  the  first 
Feast  of  Tabernacles  (Ezr.  iii.).  iThe  ensuing 
Davidic  psalms  may  well  be  ascrilicd  to  Zerub- 
babel.  We  here  pass  over  the  questions  con- 
nected with  Ps.  cxix. ;  but  a  directly  historical 
character  belongs  to  Ps.  cxx.-<auuuv.,  styled  in 
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oar  A.  V.  "  Songs  of  Degrees."  Intenial  eri- 
denoe  refers  these  to  the  period  when  the  Jews 
onder  Nehemiah  were,  in  the  yery  face  of  the 
enemy,  repairing  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  and 
the  title  may  well  signify  "  Songs  of  goings-up 
upon  the  walls/'  the  psalms  heme,  m>m  their 
brevity,  well  adapted  to  be  sung  by  the  work- 
men and  guards  while  engaged  in  tneir  respec- 
tive duties.  Of  somewhat  earlier  date,  it  ma^ 
be,  are  Ps.  cxxxvii.  and  the  ensuing  Davidic 
psalms.  Of  these,  Ps.  cxxxix.  is  a  psalm  of 
the  new  birth  of  Israel,  from  the  womb  of  the 
Babylonish  captiyiQr  to  a  life  of  righteousness ; 
Ps.  cxl.-cxliii.  may  be  a  picture  of  the  trials 
to  which  the  unrestored  exiles  were  still  exposed 
in  the  realms  of  the  Gentiles.  Henceforward, 
as  we  approach  the  close  of  the  Psalter,  its 
strains  nse  in  cheerfulness;  and  it  fittingly 
terminates  with  Ps.  cxlvii.-cl.,  which  were 
probably  sung  on  the  occasion  of  the  thanks- 
ffiying  procession  of  Neh.  xii.,  after  the  re- 
building of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  had  been 
completed. 

Moral  Characterutia  tf  the  PacUnu.  — Fore- 
most among  these  meets  us,  undoubtedly,  the 
universal  recourse  to  communion  with  God. 
Connected  with  this  is  the  fieuth  by  which  the 
Psalmist  CTenrwhere  lives  in  God  rather  than 
in  himself,  ft  is  of  the  essence  of  such  faith 
that  liis  view  of  the  perfections  of  God  should 
be  true  and  vivid.  The  Psalter  describes  God 
as  He  is :  it  glows  with  testimonies  to  His 
power  and  providence,  His  love  and  faithful- 
ness, His  holiness  and  righteousness.  The 
Psalms  not  only  set  forth  the  perfections  of 
God,  they  proclaim  also  the  duty  of  worship- 
ping Him  by  the  acknowledgment  and  adora^ 
^on  of  His  perfections.  They  encourage  all 
outward  rites  and  means  of  worship.  Among 
these  they  recognize  the  ordinance  of  sacrifice 
as  an  expression  of  the  worshipper's  consecra- 
tion of  himself  to  God's  service.  But  not  the 
less  do  they  repudiate  the  outward  rite  when 
separated  from  that  which  it  was  designed  to 
express.  Similar  depth  is  observable  in  the 
Yiew  taken,  by  the  psalmists,  of  human  sin.  In 
regard  to  the  law,  the  Psalmist,  while  warmly 
acknowledging  its  excellence,  f^cls  yet  that  it 
cannot  so  effectually  guide  his  own  'unassisted 
exertions  as  to  preserve  him  from  error  (Ps. 
xix.).  The  Psauns  bear  repeated  testimony  to 
Uie  duty  of  instructing  others  in  the  wa3rs  of 
holiness  (Ps.  xxxii.,  xxxiv.,  li.).  This  brings 
us  to  notice,  lastly,  the  faith  of  the  psalmists 
in  a  righteous  recompense  to  all  men  according 
to  their  deeds  (Ps.  xxxvii.,  &c.). 

Prophetical  Character  of  the  Panlnu.  — The 
moral  struggle  between  godliness  and  ungod- 
liness, so  vividly  depicted  in  the  Psalms,  culmi- 
nates, in  Holy  Scripture,  in  the  life  of  the 
Incarnate  Son  of  God  unon  earth.  It  only  re- 
mains to  show  that  the  Psalms  themselves 'defi- 
nitely anticipated  this  culmination.  Now  there 
are  in  the  P«dter  at  least  three  psalms  of  which 
the  interest  evidently  centres  in  a  person  dis- 
tinct from  the  speaker,  and  which,  since  they 
cannot  without  violence  to  the  language  lie 
interpreted  of  any  but  the  Messiah,  may  be 
termed  directly  and  exclusively  Messianic.  We 
refer  to  Ps.  ii.,  xlv.,  ex. ;  to  which  may  per- 
haps be  added  Ps.  Ixxii.    It  would  be  strange 


if  these  few  paalraa  stood,  in  their  propbeliaf 
significance,  absolutely  alone  among  toe  rest: 
the  more  so,  inasmuch  as  Ps.  ii.  forma  part  of 
the  prefi^e  to  the  First  Book  of  die  FBalter, 
and  would,  as  such,  be  entirely  oat  of  plaoe, 
did  not  its  general  theme  virtually  extend  it- 
self over  thcMe  which  follow,  in  wliich  the  in- 
terest generally  centres  in  the  figure  of  the  snp> 
pliant  or  worshipper  himself  And  hc»oe  the 
impossibility  of  viewing  the  Psalms  generally, 
notwithstanding  the  historical  drapery  in  whidi 
they  are  outwaSdlpr  clothed,  as  simply  the  past 
devotions  of  the  historical  David  or  toe  lusfiori- 
cal  Israel.  All  these  psalms  which  mre  ^  a 
perM>nal  rather  than  of  a  nationa]  character 
are  marked  in  the  superscriptions  with  the 
name  of  David,  as  proceeding  either  from  David 
himself,  or  from  one  of  his  descendants.  It  re- 
sults from  this,  that  while  the  Davidic  peahns 
are  partly  personal,  partly  national,  the  Levitie 
psalms  are  unifbrmly  national.  It  thus  fbllowB 
that  it  was  only  those  psalmists  who  were  types 
of  Christ  by  external  office  and  lineage,  as  wdl 
as  by  inward  piety,  that  were  chai^^  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  set  forth  beforehand,  m  Cbrist's 
own  name  and  person,  the  sufierings  that  await- 
ed him,  and  the  glory  that  should  k>11ow.  The 
national  hymns  of  Israel  are  indeed  alao  pro- 
spective ;  but  in  general  they  anticipate  rather 
tne  struggles  and  the  triumphs  of  the  ChristiaB 
Chureh  than  those  of  Christ  Himself. 

Psaltery.     The  pealteiy  was  a  string 
instrument  of  music  to  accompany  the  voice. 
The  Hebrew  n^M,  or  nM,  is  so  rendered  in 
the  A.  V.  in  all  passages  where  it  occnrs,  ex- 
cept in  Is.  V.  12,  xiv.  11,  xxii.  24  mare..  Am. 
V.  23,  vi.  5,  where  it  is  translated  vid.     The 
ancient  viol  was  a  six-strinced  guitar.    In  the 
Prayer  Book  version  of  the  Psalms,  the  Hebrew 
wora  is  rendered  **  lute."    This  instrument  re- 
sembled  the  guitar,  but  was  superior  in  tone, 
being  larger,  and  having  a  convex  back,  some- 
what like  the  vertical  section  of  a  gonid,  or 
more  nearly  resembling  that  of  a  pear.    These 
three  instruments,  the  psaltery  or  santry,  the 
viol,  and  the  lute,  are  frequenUy  associated  ia 
the  old  English  poets,  and  were  deariy  instru- 
ments resembling  each  other,  though  still  dif- 
ferent.   The  Greek  fa^T^puiv,  from  which  our 
word  is  derived,  denotes  an  instrument  played 
with  the  fingerB  instead  of  a  plectmm  or  qnul ; 
the  verb  iff^Xeiv  being  used  of  twangii^  the 
bow-string.    But  it  only  occurs  in  tihe  £XX. 
as  the  rendering  of  the  Heb.  nAel,  or  nebef,  in 
Neh.  xii.  27,  and  Is.  v.  12,  and  in  all  the  pas- 
sages of  the  Psalms,  except  Ps.  Ixxi.  22,  and 
Ps.  Ixxxi.  2 ;  while  in  Am.  v.  23,  vi.  5,  the  gen- 
eral term  opyovov  is  employed.    In  all  other 
cases,  vafilXa  represents  mfbel,  or  nebel.    These 
various  renderings  are  sufficient  to  show  that, 
at  the  time  the  translation  of  the  LXX.  wsi 
made,  there  was  no  certain  identification  of  the 
Hebrew  instrument  with  any  known  to  the 
translators.    The  rendering  vaffka,  oomraends 
itself  on  account  of  the  simuari^  of  the  Greek 
word  with  the  Hebrew.    Josephns  i^peais  to 
have  regarded  them  as  equivalent,  and  his  is 
the  only  direct  evidence  upon  the  point    Ha 
tells  us  that  the  difference  between  the  ca>6ps 
(Heb.  ctfifidr)  and  the  va/Xla  was,  that  the  Ibr- 
mer  had  ten  strings,  and  was  played  with  the 
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plectnun ;  the  latter  had  twelve  notes,  and  was 
plajred  with  the  hand.  We  have  strong  pre- 
anmptiTe  evidence  that  nabla  and  nobd  are  the 
same;  and  that  the  nabla  and  ptalierum  are 
identical  appears  from  the  Glossary  of  Philox- 
enos.  Of  tne  Psaltery  among  the  Greeks,  there 
•appear  to  have  been  two  kin£.  Both  Isidoms 
and  Caasiodoms  describe  the  psaltery  as  trian- 
guUr  in  shape,  like  the  Greek  ^,  with  the 
•ottttdine-board  above  the  strings,  which  were 
struck  downwards.    It  is  impossible  to  say 

g»itively  with  what  instrument  the  nebel  of  tlie 
ebrew  ezactiv  corresponded.  It  was  probably 
of  various  kinds,  as  Kimchi  savs  in  his  note  on 
Is.  xxii.  24,  differing  from  each  other  both  with 
regard  to  the  position  of  the  pegs  and  the  num- 
ber of  the  strings.  The  neM  'as&r  (Ps.  xxxiii. 
S,  xcii.  8  [4],  cxliv.  9)  appears  to  have  been  an 
instrument  of  the  psaltery  kind  which  had  ten 
strings,  and  was  or  a  trapezium  shape,  accord- 
ing to  some  accounts.  From  the  fact  ihat  nebd 
in  Hebrew  also  signifies  a  wine-bottle  or  skin, 
it  has  been  conjectured  that  the  term  when  ap* 
plied  to  a  musical  instrument  denotes  a  kind 
of  bagpipe.  The  psalteries  of  David  were 
made  of  cjrpress  (2  Sam.  vi.  5),  those  of  Solo- 
mon of  aleum  or  almug  trees  (2  Chr.  ix.  1 1). 
Among  tne  instruments  of  the  band  which 
played  befbre  Nebuchadnezzar's  golden  image 
-on  the  plains  of  Dura,  we  again  meet  with  the 
psaltery  (Dan.  iii.  5,10,  15;  pAanUrin).  The 
Chaldee  word  appears  to  be  merely  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  Greek  ^aXn/ptov. 

Ftoremee  and  Ftolemas'us.— 1.  "The 

•on  of  Dorymenes  "  (1  Mace.  iii.  38 ;  2  Bilacc. 
iv.  45;  comp.  Polyb.  v.  61),  a  courtier  who 
possessed  neat  influence  with  Antiochus  Epiph. 
lie  was  induced  bv  a  bribe  to  support  the  cause 
-of  Menelaus  (2  Maoc.  iv.  45-50).     Ptolemy 
took  ]iart  in  the  g^reat  expedition  which  Lysias 
•organized  against  Judas  (1  Mace.  iii.  38).  — 2. 
The  son  of  Agesarehus,  a  Megalopolitan,  sur- 
named  Macron  (2  Mace.  x.  12),  who  was  gov- 
pernor  of  Cyprus  during  the  minority  of  Ptol. 
Fhilometor.    He  afterwards  deserted  the  Egyp- 
tian service  to  join  Antiochus  Epiph.    He  stood 
high  in  the  favor  of  Antiochus,  and  received 
trom  him  the  government  of  Phcsnicia  and 
Ccele-Syria  (2  Mace.  viii.  8,  x.  U,  12).    On 
the  accession  of  Ant.  Eupator,  his  conciliatory 
policy  towards  the  Jews  brought  him  into  sus- 
picion at  court.    He  was  deprived  of  his  gov- 
^emment,  and  in  consequence  of  this  disgrace  he 

Snsoned  himself,  c.  b.c.  164  (2  Mace.  x.  13).  — 
•  The  son  of  Abubus,  who  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  Simon  the  Maccabee.  He  was  a  man 
•of  great  wealth,  and,  being  invested  with  the 
government  of  the  district  of  Jericho,  formed 
me  desjgn  of  usuq^ing  the  sovereignty  of  Ju- 
dasa.  With  this  view,  he  treacherously  mur- 
dered Simon  and  two  of  his  sons  (1  Mace, 
xvi.  U-16) ;  but  Johannes  Hyrcanus  received 
timely  intimation  of  his  design,  and  escaped. 
Hyrcanus  afterwards  besieged  him  in  his  strong- 
hold of  Dok ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  occur- 
rence of  the  sabbatical  year,  he  was  enabled  to 
make  his  escape  to  Zeno  Cotylas,  prince  of 
Philadelphia.    Ap. 

4.  A  citizen  of  Jerusalem,  father  of  Lysim- 
.achns,  the  Greek  translator  of  Esther  (£sth. 


FtOlemSB^as  I.  Boter.  known  as  the  son 
of  Lagus,  a  Macedonian  of  low  rank,  was  gen- 
erally supposed  to  have  been  an  ill<^timate 
son  of  Phuip.  He  distinenished  himself  greatty 
during  the  campaigns  of  Alexander ;  at  whose 
death,  foreseeing  Uie  necessary  subdivision  of 
the  empire,  he  secured  for  himself  the  govern- 
ment of  Egypt,  where  he  proceeded  at  once  to 
lay  the  fbunaations  of  a  kingdom  (b.c.  323). 
He  abdicated  in  fiivor  of  his  youngest  son  PtoL 
n.  Philadelphus,  two  years  before  his  death, 
which  took  place  in  b.c.  283.  Ptol.  Soter 
is  described  very  briefly  in  Daniel  (xi.  5)  as 
one  of  those  who  should  receive  nan  of  the  em- 
pire of  Alexander  when  it  was  "  aivided  toward 
the  four  winds  of  heaven."    Ap. 

Ftolemad'^us  II.  Fhiladerphus,  the 

youngest  son  of  Ptol.  I.,  was  made  king  two 
years  before  his  death,  to  confirm  the  irregular 
succession.  The  conflict  between  E^pt  and 
Syria  was  renewed  during  his  reign  m  conse- 
quence of  the  intrigue  of  his  half-brother  Magas. 
"  BtU  in  the  end  of  wan  thaf  [the  kings  of  Syria 
and  Egypt]  join&a  themselves  together  [in  friend- 
ship]. For  the  king*s  daughter  of  the  south  [Ber- 
enice, the  daughter  of  Ptol.  Philadelphus] 
came  [as  bride]  to  the  king  ofthenorth  [Antiochus 
n.]  to  make  an  agreement"  (Dan.  xi.  6).  In 
other  respects,  however,  this  reign  was  a  criti- 
cal epoch  for  the  development  of  Judaism,  as  it 
was  for  the  intellectual  history  of  the  ancient 
world.  The  liberal  encouragement  which  Ptol- 
emy bestowed  on  literature  and  science  eave 
birth  to  a  new  school  of  writers  and  thinkere. 
The  critical  faculty  was  called  forth  in  place 
of  the  creative,  and  learning  in  some  sense  sup- 
plied the  place  of  original  speculation.  It  was 
impossible  that  the  Jew,  who  was  now  become 
as  true  a  citizen  of  the  worid  as  the  Greek, 
should  remain  passive  in  the  conflict  of  opin- 
ions. It  is  enough  now  to  observe  the  great- 
ness of  Ae  consequences  involved  in  the  union 
of  Greek  languiu;e  with  Jewish  thought  From 
this  time,  the  Jew  was  familiarized  with  the 
sreat  types  of  Western  literature,  and  in  some 
degree  aimed  at  imitating  them.  An  elder 
Philo  celebrated  Jerusalem  in  a  long  hexame- 
ter poem.  Another  epic  poem,  "  on  the  Jews," 
was  written  by  Tbeodotus.  The  work  of  Asia- 
TOBULua  on  the  interpretation  of  the  Law  was 
a  still  more  important  result  of  the  combina- 
tion of  the  old  faith  with  Greek  culture,  as 
forming  the  groundwork  of  later  allegories. 
A  second  time,  and  in  a  new  fashion,  Egypt  dis- 
ciplined a  people  of  God.  It  first  impressed 
upon  a  nation  the  firm  unity  of  a  family,  and 
then  in  due  time  reconnected  a  matured  people 
with  the  world  from  which  it  had  been  called 
out.    Ap.  ^^^ 

PtoIemcB'us  m.  Euer^getes  was  the 

eldest  son  of  Ptol.  Philad.  and  brother  of  Bere- 
nice the  wife  of  Antiochus  IL  The  repudia- 
tion and  murder  of  his  sister  fhmishea  him 
with  an  occasion  for  invadine  Syria  (c.  B.C. 
246).  He  "  stood  up,  a  branch  out  of  ker  stods 
[sprung  from  the  same  parents]  in  his  [father's] 
estate ;  and  set  himself  at  [the  head  of]  his  armv, 
and  came  aaainst  the  Jbrtresses  of  the  tang  of  the 
north  [Antiochus],  <uul  dealt  against  them,  and 
prevailed"  (Dan.  xi.  7.)  He  extended  his  con- 
quests as  far  as  Antiooh,  and  then  eastwards  to 
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Babylon,  but  was  recalled  to  Egypt  by  tidinjBfs 
or  seditions  which  had  broken  out  there.  His 
success  was  brilliant  and  complete.  *'  He  car- 
ried  captive  into  Ejjypt  the  gods  [of  the  conquered 
nations]  with  their  molten  images,  and  with  their 
precious  vessels  of  silver  and  oo/d  "  (Dan.  xi.  8). 
This  capture  of  sacred  trophies  earned  for  the 
king  the  name  Euergetes  —  "Benefactor"  — 
reconled  in  the  inscriptions  which  he  set  up 
at  Adule  in  memory  of  his  achievements  (Cos- 
mas  Ind.  ap.  CHnt.'f .  //.  382  n).  After  his  re- 
turn to  Egypt  (cir.  B.C.  243)  he  suffered  a  great 
part  of  the  conquered  provinces  to  fall  again 
under  the  power  of  Scleucus.  But  the  at- 
tempts whicn  Seleucus  made  to  attack  Egypt 
terminated  disastrously  to  himself.  He  first 
collected  a  fleet  whicli  was  almost  totally  de- 
stroyed by  a  storm ;  and  then,  as  if  bv  some 
judicial  infatuation,  "  he  came  against  the  realm 
of  the  king  of  the  souths  and  [Being  defeated] 
retttmed  to  his  own  land  [to  Antioch] "  (Dan. 
xi.  9;  Justin,  xxvii.  2).  After  this,  Ptolemy 
'*  dusted  some  years  from  [attacking:]  the  king 
of  the  north  "  (Dan.  xi.  8).  The  remainder  of 
the  reien  of  Ptolemv  seems  to  have  been 
spent  chiefly  in  developing  the  resources  of 
tne  empire. 

Ptoiemea'us  IV.  Philop'ator.    After 

the  death  of  Ptot.  Kuci^getes,  the  line  of  the 
Ptolemies  rapidly  degenerated.  Ptol.  Philopa- 
tor,  his  eldest  son,  who  succeeded  him,  was  to 
the  last  degree  sensual,  effeminate,  and  debased. 
But  externally  his  kingdom  retained  its  power 
and  splendor ;  and,  when  circumstances  forced 
him  to  action,  Ptolemy  himself  showed  ability 
not  unworthy  of  his  race.  The  description  of 
the  campai^  of  Raphia  (b.c.  217)  in  tne  Book 
of  Daniel^ives  a  vivid  description  of  his  char- 
acter. "The  sons  of  Seleucus  [Seleucus  Ce- 
raunns  and  Antioch  us  the  Great]  were  stirred 
upy  and  assembled  a  multitude  of  great  forces :  and 
one  of  them  [  Antiochusi  came  and  overflowed  and 
palled  through  [even  to  relusium ;  Pol^b.  v.  62] ; 
and  he  retttmea  [from  Seleucia,  co  whicli  he  had 
retired  during  a  faithless  truce ;  Polyb.  v.  66] ; 
and  they  [Antiochns  and  Ptolemv]  tcere  stirred 
ftp  (in  war]  even  to  Am  [Antiochns']  fortress. 
Ana  the  king  of  the  south  [Ptol.  Philopator]  was 
moved  with  choUr^  and  came  firth  and  fought  with 
him  [at  Raphia] ;  and  he  set  forth  a  great  muUi- 
tude;  and  tne  multitude  toas  given  into  his  hand 
to  lead  to  battle] ;  cmd  the  multitude  raised  itself 
proudly  for  the  conflict],  and  his  heart  was 
I  ifted  upf  and  he  cast  down  ten  thousands  (cf. 
Polyb.  V.  86) ;  but  he  was  not  vigorous  "  [to  reap 
the  fruits  of  his  victory]  (Dan.  xi.  10-12;  cf. 
3  Mace.  i.  1-5).  After  this  decisive  success, 
Ptol.  Philopator  visited  the  neighboring  cities 
of  Syria,  and  among  others  Jcnisalem.  Af- 
ter oflerin*;  sacrifices  of  thanksgiving  in  the 
Temple,  he  attempted  to  enter  the  sanctu- 
ary. A  sudden  paralysis  hindered  his  de- 
sign ;  but,  when  he  returned  to  Alexandria, 
he  determined  to  inflict  on  the  Alexandrine 
Jews  the  vengeance  for  his  dis.^ppointment. 
He  died  b.c.  205,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
only  child,  Ptol.  V.  Epiphanes,  who  was  at ' 
the  time  only  four  or  five  years  old.    Ap. 

PtolemsB'us  V.   Sipiph'anes.     The 

reign  of  Ptol.  Epiphanes  was  a  critical  epoch  in 
the  history  of  the  Jews.    The  rivalxy  between 


the  Syrian  and  Ejpyptian  parties,  which  had 
for  soine  time  divided  the  people,  came  to  an 
open  rupture  in  the  struggles  which  maiked 
his  minori^.  In  the  strong  laiig:iiase  of 
Daniel,  **  The  robbers  of  the  pet^  exakedtkeak- 
adoes  to  establish  the  vision  "  (Dan.  xi.  14).  The 
accession  of  Ptolemy  and  the  conftision  of  a 
disputed  r^ncy  furnished  a  favorable  oppor- 
tunity for  foreign  invasion.  *' Mcmy  stosa  up 
apainst  the  king  of  the  south  "  under  Antiochus 
the  Great  and  Philip  III.  of  Macedonia,  who 
formed  a  league  for  the  dismemberment  of  hb 
kingdom.  "Sothe  king  of  the  north  [Antiochns] 
came,  and  cast  up  a  mount,  and  took  the  most 
fenced  city  [Sidon],  and  the  arms  qft/,e  south  did 
not  withstand"  lat  Paneas,  B.C.  198]  (Dan.  xi. 
U,  15).  The  Romans  interfered,  and  in  order 
to  retain  the  provinces  of  C(£le-Svria»  Phce- 
nicia,  and  Judssa,  Antiochns  "gaveldm  [Ptole- 
my, his  daughter  Cleopatra]  a  foung  maiden  " 
[as  his  betrothed  wife]  (Dan.  xi.  17).  But  in 
the  end  his  policy  onlv  partially  ancceoded. 
After  the  marriage  of  l^tolemy  and  Cleopatra 
was  consummate  (b.c.  193),  Cleopatra  did 
"not  stand  on  his  side,**  but  supported  her  hus- 
band in  maintaining  the  alliance  with  Rome. 
The  disputed  provinces,  however,  remained  in 
the  possession  of  Antiochus ;  and  Ptolemy  was 
poisoned  at  the  time  when  he  was  preparing  an 
expedition  to  recover  them  from  Seleuciu,  the 
unworthy  successor  of  Antiochus,  b.c.  181. 
Ap.  

PtoIemsd'uB  VI.  Fhilome'tor.    On 

the  death  of  Ptol.  Epiphanes,  his  wife  Cleo- 

fatra  held  the  regency    for  her  young  son, 
^tol.  Philometor,  and'  preserved    peace  with 
Syria  till  she  died,  B.C.  173.    The  government 
then  fell  into  unworthy  hands,  and  an  attempt 
was  made  to  recover  oyria  (oomp.  2  Maoc  iv. 
21).    Antiochus  Epiphanes  seems  to  have  made 
the  claim  a  pretext  for  invading  Egypt.     The 
generals  of  rtolemy  were  defeated  near  Pelu- 
slum,  probably  at  the  close  of  b.c  171  (1  Mace. 
i.  16  ff.) ;  and  in  the  next  vcar  Antiochus,  hav. 
ing  secured  the  person  o^  the  voung  king,  re> 
duced  almost  the  whole  of  I^gypt  (oomp.  2 
Mace.  V.  I ).     Meanwhile  Ptol.  Euei^getes  IL, 
the  younger  brother  of  Ptol.  Philometor,  as- 
sumed the  supreme  power  at  Alexandria ;  and 
Antiochus,  under  the  pretext  of  reoorering  the 
crown  for  Philometor,  besieged  Alexandria  in 
B.C.  169.    By  this  time,  however,  his  selfish 
designs   were  apparent  :    the    brothers  were 
reconciled,  and  Antiochus  was  obliged  to  acqui- 
esce for  the  time  in  the  arrangement  which 
they  made.    But  while  doing  so  he  prepared 
for  another  invasion  of  Egypt,  and  was  already 
approaching  Alexandria,  wnen  he  was  met  by 
the  Roman  embassy  led  by  C.  Popillius  L«na«, 
who,  in  the  name  of  the  I^oman  senate,  in&istdi 
on  his  immediate  retreat  (b.c.  l68),acommanJ 
which  the  late  victoir  at  Pydna  made  it  impos- 
sible to  disobey.    These  campaigns,  which  are^ 
intimately  connected  with  the  visits  of  Anii- 
ochtis  ro  ^Jerusalem  in  B.C.  170,  168,  are  briefly 
descrilicd  in  Dan.  xi.  25-30.    After  the  dis- 
comfiture of   Antiochus,  Philometor  was  for 
.some  time  occupie<l  in  resisting  the  ambitious 
designs  of  his  brother,  who  made  two  attempts 
to  add  Cypnis  to  the  kingdom  of  Cvrene,  wfaicfa 
was  allotted  to  him.    Having  eroctnally  pat 
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down  these  attempts,  he  tamed  his  attention 
again  to  Syria.  X>aring  the  brief  reign  of 
Antiochtis  Eupator,  he  seems  to  have  support- 
ed Philip  against  the  regent  Lysias  (oomp.  2 
Mace.  ix.  29J.  After  the  marder  of  Enpator  by 
Demetrins  L,  Philometor  espoused  the  canse 
of  Alexander  Balas,  the  rival  claimant  to  the 
throne,  because  Demetrius  had  made  an  at^mpt 
on  Cyprus ;  and  when  Alexander  had  defeated 
and  slain  his  rival,  he  accepted  the  overtures 
which  he  made,  and  gave  him  hit»  daughter 
Cleopatra  in  marriage  (b.g.  150;  1  Maoc.  x. 
51-58).  But,  according  to  1  Mace.  xi.  I,  10, 
tec,  the  alliance  was  not  made  in  ^ood  faith, 
but  only  as  a  means  towards  securing  posses- 
sion of  Syria.  According  to  others,  Alexander 
himself  made  a  treacherous  attempt  on  the 
life  of  Ptolemy  (comp.  I  Mace.  xi.  10),  which 
caused  him  to  transrer  his  support  to  Deme- 
trius II.,  to  whom  also  he  gave  his  daughter, 
whom  he  had  taken  from  Alexander.  The 
whole  of  Syria  was  quickly  subdued,  and  he 
was  crowned  at  Antioch  l^ing  of  Egypt  and 
Asia  (1  Mace.  xi.  13).  Alexander  made  an 
aflbrt  to  recover  his  crown,  but  was  defeated  by 
the  forces  o^  Ptolemy  and  Demetrius,  and  short- 
ly afterwards  put  to  death  in  Arabia.  But 
Ptolemy  did  not  lone  enjoy  his  success.  He 
fell  from  his  horse  in  tne  battle,  and  died  within 
a  few  days  (1  Mace.  xi.  18),  b.g.  145.  Ptole- 
nuBus  Philometor  is  the  last  king  of  Egypt  who 
18  noticed  in  sacred  history,  ana  his  reign  was 
marked  also  by  the  erection  of  the  Temple  at 
Leontopolis.  The  coincidence  is  worthy  of 
notice,  for  the  consecration  of  a  new  centre  of 
worship  placed  a  religious  as  well  as  a  political 
barrier  between  the  Alexandrine  and  Palestin- 
ian Jews.  Henceforth  the  nation  was  a^in 
divided.  The  date  of  this  event  cannot  inaeed 
be  exactly  determined.  It  may  perhaps  be 
placed  after  the  conclusion  of  the  last  war  with 
Ptol.  Physcon  (c.  b.o.  154).  In  Palestine,  the 
erection  of  this  second  Temple  was  not  con- 
demned so  strongly  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. A  question  indeed  was  raised  in  later 
times  whether  the  service  was  not  idolatrous ; 
bat  the  Mishna,  embod;'ing  without  doubt  the 
old  decisions,  determines  the  point  more  fa- 
vorably. The  Jewish  colony  in  Egypt,  of 
which  LeontopoUs  was  the  immediate  religious 
centre,  was  formed  of  various  elements  and  at 
different  times.  The  settlements  which  were 
made  under  the  Greek  sovereigns,  though  the 
most  important,  were  by  no  means  the  first. 
In  tiie  later  times  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah, 
many  "  trusted  in  Egypt,"  and  took  refuge 
there  (Jer.  xliii.  6,  7^.  This  colony,  formed 
against  the  command  of  God,  was  devoted  to 
complete  destruction  (Jer.  xliv.  27) ;  but  when 
the  connection  was  once  formed,  it  is  probable 
that  the  Persians,  acting  on  the  same  policy  as 
the  Ptolemies,  encour^^  the  settlement  of 
Jews  in  E^pt  to  keep  in  check  the  native  popu- 
lation. Atbr  the  Return,  the  spirit  of  commerce 
most  have  contributed  to  increase  the  number 
of  emigrants  ,*  but  the  history  of  the  Egyptian 
Jews  is  involved  in  the  same  deep  obscurity  as 
that  of  the  Jews  of  Palestine  till  the  invasion 
of  Alexander.  The  founding  of  Alexandria 
opened  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  Jews. 
Alexander,  according  to  the  policy  of  all  great 


conquerors,  incorporated  the  conquered  in  his 
armies.  Ptolemy  Soter  increased  tne  colony  of 
the  Jews  in  Egypt  both  by  force  and  by  policy; 
and  their  numbers  in  the  next  reign  may  be 
estimated  by  the  statement  that  Ptol.  Philadel- 
phus  gave  freedom  to  120,000.  They  retained 
their  privileges  under  the  Romans.    Ap. 

Ptolema'is.  This  article  is  merely  sup- 
plementary to  that  on  Accho.  The  name  is 
m  fact  an  interpolation  in  the  history  of  the 
place.  The  city  which  was  called  Accho  in 
the  earliest  Jewish  annals,  and  which  is  again 
the  Akka  or  St.  Jean  cTAere  of  crusading  and 
modern  times,  was  named  Ptolemais  in  the 
Macedonian  and  Roman  periods.  In  the  for- 
mer of  these  periods,  it  was  the  most  important 
town  upon  toe  coast  (1  Mace.  v.  15,  55,  x.  I, 
58,  60,  xii.  48).  In  the  N.  T.,  Ptolemais  is  a 
marked  point  in  St  Paul's  travels  both  by  land 
and  sea.  It  is  specifically  mentioned  in  Acts 
xxi.  7  as  containing  a  Christian  community, 
visited  for  one  day  by  St.  Paul. 

Pu'a.  property  Puwah.  PHtrvAH  the  son 
of  Issacnar  (Num.  xxvi.  23). 

Pu'ah.  1.  The  father  of  Tola,  a  man  of 
the  tribe  of  Issachar,  and  Judge  of  Israel  after 
Abimelech  (Jndg.  x.  1). — 2.  The  son  of  Issar 
char  (1  Chr.  vii.  1),  elsewhere  called  Phuvah 
and  PcA. — 3.  One  of  the  two  midwives  to 
whom  Pharoh  gave  instructions  to  kill  the  He- 
brew male  children  at  their  birth  (Ex.  i.  15). 
In  the  A.  V.,  they  are  called  "  Hebrew  mid- 
wives,"  a  rendering  which  is  not  required  by 
the  original.  We  may  translate  Ex.  i.  18  in 
this  way,  "  And  the  king  of  Egypt  said  to 
the  women  who  acted  as  midwives  to  the  He- 
brew women."  The  two,  Shiphrah  and  Puah, 
are  supposed  to  have  been  the  chief  and  repre- 
sentatives of  their  profession. 

Publican.  The  word  thus  translated  be- 
longs only,  in  the  N.  T.,  to  the  three  Synoptic 
Gospels.  The  class  designated  by  the  Greek 
word  were  employed  as  collectors  of  the  Ro- 
man revenue.  The  Roman  senate  had  found 
it  convenient,  at  a  period  as  early  as,  if  not 
earlier  than,  the  second  Punic  war,  to  farm  the 
vectu^ia  (direct  taxes)  and  the  paioria  (cus- 
toms) to  capitalists  who  nndertook  to  pay  a 
given  sum  into  the  treasury  (in  publicum), 
and  so  received  the  name  of  ptAUcani.  Con- 
tracts of  this  kind  fell  naturally  into  the  hands 
of  the  equities,  as  the  richest  class  of  Romans. 
Not  unfineauently  they  went  beyond  the  means 
of  any  individual  capitalist,  and  a  joint-stock 
company  {aocietan)  was  formed,  with  one  of  the 
partners,  or  an  agent  appointed  by  them,  acting 
as  managing  director  (magister).  Under  this 
ofHcer,  who  resided  commonly  at  Rome,  tmn»- 
acting  the  business  of  the  company,  paying 
profits  to  the  partners  and  the  like,  were'  the 
ntb-magistri,  living  in  the  provinces.  Under 
them,  m  like  manner,  were  the  portitores,  the 
actual  custom-house  officers,  who  examined 
each  bale  of  goods  exported  or  imported,  as- 
sessed its  value  more  or  less  arbitrarily,  wrote 
out  the  ticket,  and  enforced  payment  The 
latter  were  commonly  natives  of'^  the  province 
in  which  they  were  stationed,  as  being  Drought 
daily  into  contact  with  all  classes  of  the  popu- 
lation. The  word  reXCwai,  which  etymoli^cally 
might  have  been  used  of  the  ptMieani  prop- 
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erly  §0  cilled,  wm  used  popuUuij,  and  m  the 
N.T.  ezclusiTely,  of  the  portUonM.  The  pub- 
licani  were  thus*  an  important  section  of  the 
eqaeetriaa  order.  The  system  was,  howerer, 
essential]/  a  Ticioiis  one.  The  pMcani  were 
banded  together  to  support  each  other's  inter- 
eat,  and  at  once  resented  and  defied  all  inter- 
ference. Thej  demanded  severe  laws,  and  pat 
every  sach  law  into  execution.  Their  agents, 
the  portitaret,  were  enoonraged  in  the  most 
vexations  or  frandnlent  exactions,  and  a  remedy 
was  all  bat  impossible.  If  diis  was  the  case 
with  the  directors  of  the  company,  we  may 
imagine  how  it  stood  with  toe  nnderiings. 
They  overcharged  whenever  they  had  an  op- 
portunity (Luke  iii.  13).  They  brought  hue 
chai^ges  of  smuggling  in  the  hope  of  extorting 
hush-money  (Luke  xix.  8).  They  detained 
and  opened  letters  on  mere  suspicion.  It  was 
the  basest  of  all  livelihoods.  AU  this  was 
enough  to  bring  the  class  into  ill  fiivor  every- 
where. In  Judsea  and  Galilee,  there  were 
special  circumstances  of  aegravation.  The  em- 
ployment brought  out  all  the  besetting  vices 
of  Uie  Jewish  character.  The  strong  feeling  of 
many  Jews  as  to  the  absolute  unlawfulness  of 
paying  tribute  at  all  made  matters  worse.  The 
scribes,  who  discussed  the  question  (Matt.xxii. 
15),  for  the  roost  part  answered  it  in  the  nega- 
tive. In  addition  to  their  other  faults,  accord- 
ingly, the  publicans  of  the  K.  T.  were  regarded 
as  traitors  and  apostates,  defiled  by  their  fre- 
quent intercourse  with  the  heathen,  willing 
tools  of  the  oppressor.  The  class  thus  practi- 
onlly  excommunicated  furnished  some  of  the 
enriiest  disciples  both  of  the  Baptist  and  of 
our  Lord.  The  position  of  Zacchsus  as  an 
6pxiTeXuP7K  (Luke  xix.  2)  implies  a  grada- 
tion of  some  kind  among  the  persons  thus  em- 
ployed. Possibly  the  balsam  trade,  of  which 
Jencbo  was  the  centre,  may  have  brought 
lai^r  profits ;  possibly  be  was  one  of  the  sufr- 
magigtn  in  immediate  communication  with  the 
bureau  at  Bome. 

Publius.  The  chief  man  —  probably  the 
governor  — of  Melita,  who  received  and  lodged 
St  Paul  and  his  companions  on  the  occasion 
of  their  bcin?  shipwrecked  off  that  island 
(Actsxxviii.  7).  Pnolins  possessed  property  in 
Melita:  the  distinctive  title  given  to  him  is 
"  the  first  of  the  island ; "  and  two  inscriptions, 
one  in  Greek,  the  other  in  Latin,  have  been 
found  at  Cetta  Vecchia,  in  which  that  appar- 
ently official  title  occurs.  Publius  may  per- 
haps have  been  the  delegate  of  the  Roman 
pra*tor  of  Sicily  to  whose  jurisdiction  Melita 
or  Malta  belonged. 

Fu'dens,  a  Christian  friend  of  Timothy  at 
Bome  (2  Tim.  iv.  21).  Papebroch,  the  Bol- 
landist  editor,  while  printing  the  legendary 
histories,  distinguishes  between  two  saints  ol^ 
thi^  name,  both  Roman  senators ;  one  the  host 
of  St.  Peter  and  Mend  of  St.  Paul,  martyred 
under  Nero ;  the  other,  the  grandson  of  the 
former,  living  about  a.d.  150.  Earlier  writers 
are  disposed  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  one 
Pndcns  only.  About  the  end  of  the  16th  cen- 
tnr}',  it  was  observed  that  Martial,  the  Spanish 

Eoct  who  went  to  Rome  a.d.  66,  or  earlier,  in 
is  23d  year,  and  dwelt  there  for  nearly  forty 
years,  mentions  two  contemporaries,  loudens 


and  Oandia,  as  fansbaiid  and  wife  (J^pa^.  iv 
13).  Modem  researefaes  among  tiie  colua- 
baria  at  Rome  appropriated  to  membos  of  the 
imperial  household  have  bnNi|:ht  to  Ugfat  as 
inscripticNi  in  wliich  the  name  or  Pndeas  occurs 
as  that  of  a  servant  of  Tiberius  or  Claadius. 
On  the  whok,  although  the  identity  of  St 
Paul's  Pndens  with  any  legendaiy  or  bttthea 
namesake  is  not  absolutely  proved,  jet  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  these  nets  add  nothing 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  friend  of  Pral  and 
Timothy. 

PalllteB,  tlie.  According  to  1  Cfar.  il 
S3,  the  *' Pnhites  "  or  "  Puthites  "  belonged  to 
the  fiunilies  of  Kiijathjearim. 

Polf  a  country  or  nation  once  mentioned, 
if  the  Masoretic  text  be  here  correct,  in  die 
Bible  (Is.  Ixvi.  19).  The  name  is  the  same  as 
that  of  Pul,  king:  of  Asq^ria.  It  is  nmkcn  of 
with  distant  nations :  "  the  nations  [to]  Tar- 
shish,  Pul,  and  Lud,  that  draw  the  bow,  [to] 
Tubal,  and  Javan,  [to]  the  isles  alar  off."  If 
a  Mizraite  Lud  bie  intended,  Pul  maj  be  Afri- 
can. It  has  accordingly  been  compared  by 
Bochart  and  J.  D.  Micmtelis  with  the  Island 
Phils.  The  common  LXX.  reading  suggests 
that  the  Heb.  had  originally  Phut  (Put)  in  this 
place. 

Pal  was  an  Assyrian  kin^,  and  is  the  first 
of  those  monarchs  mentioned  m  Scripture.  He 
made  an  expedition  against  Menahem,  king  of 
Israel,  about  b.c.  770.  Menahem  appears  to 
have  inherited  a  kingdom  which  was  already 
included  among  the  dependencies  of  Assyria. 
Under  the  Assjrrian  system,  the  monarchs  of 
tributary  kingdoms,  on  ascending  the  throne, 
applied  for  "  confirmation  in  their  kingdoms" 
to  the  Lord  Paramount,  and  only  became 
established  on  receiving  it.  We  may  gather 
from  2  K.  xv.  19,  20,  tlwt  Menahem  negleeltd 
to  make  any  such  application  to  his  liege  hnd, 
Pul — a  neglect  whioi  would  have  been  regarded 
as  a  plain  act  of  rebellion.  Possibly  be  wai 
guilty  of  more  overt  and  flagrant  hostility. 
"  Menahem  smote  Tivhaah'*  (2  K.  xv.  16),  we 
are  told.  However  this  may  have  been,  it  is 
evident  that  Pul  looked  upon  Menahem  as  a 
rebel.  He  consequently  marched  an  army  into 
Palestine  for  the  purpose  of  punishing  ms  r^ 
volt.  The  Assyrian  monuments  have  a  king, 
whose  name  is  read  very  doubtfully  aa  VMaA 
or  Iva-lush,  at  about  the  period  when  Pul  must 
have  reigned.  His  probable  date  is  b.c.  800- 
750;  while  Pul,  as  we  have  seen,  ruled  over 
Assyria  in  b.c.  770.  The  Hebrew  name  Pol 
is  undoubtedly  curtailed ;  for  no  Assjrrian  name 
consists  of  a  single  element  If  we  take  the 
"  Phalos  "  or  "  F%aloch  "  of  the  Septnagint  si 
probably  nearer  to  the  original  type,  we  hate 
a  form  not  vexy  different  from  Vvi-lvah  or  Ira- 
bish,  VM^uh  reigned  at  Calah  (^imnKO  from 
about  B.C.  800  to  b.c  750.  He  states  that  be 
made  an  expedition  into  Syria,  wherein  he  took 
Damascus ;  and  that  he  received  tribute  from 
the  Medes,  Armenians,  PhoeniciaBS,  Samari- 
tans, Damascenes,  Philistines,  and  Edomites. 
He  also  tells  us  that  he  invaded  Babylonia,  and 
received  the  submission  of  the  Cbaldseans.  He 
was  probably  the  last  Assyrian  monarch  of  his 
race.  The  list  of  Ass^an  monumental  khigi, 
whkh  is  traceable  without  a  break  and  in  a 
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direct  line  to  him  ftom  hit  serenth  uicestor, 
here  comes  to  a  stand. 

Pulse  (Heb.  zer^dhn,  and  ztr*dnim)  occurs 
on]  J  in  the  A.  V.  in  Dan.  i.  12,  16,  as  the  trans- 
lation of  the  above  plural  noans,  the  literal 
meaning  of  which  is  "seeds"  of  anj  kind. 
Probably  the  term  denotes  uncooked  grain  of 
any  kina,  whether  barley,  wheat,  millet,  vetch- 
es, &c. 

PonishmentS.    The  earliest  theory-  of 
punishment  current  among  mankind  is  doubt- 
less the  one  of  simple  retaliation,  "  blood  for 
blood."    Viewed  historically,  the  first  case  of 
punishment  for  crime  mentioned  in  Scripture, 
next  to  the  Fall  itself,  is  that  of  Cain  the  first 
murderer.    That  death  was  regarded  as  the 
fitting  punishment  for  murder  appears  plain 
from  the  remark  of  Lamech  (Gen.  iv.  24).    In 
the  post-diluvian  code,  if  we  may  so  call  it, 
retribution  by  the  hand  of  man,  even  in  the 
case  of  an  OTOuding  animal,  for  blood  shed,  is 
clearly  laid  donm  (Gen.  ix.  5,  6).    Passing  on- 
wards to  Mosaic  times,  we  find  the  sentence  of 
capital  punishment,  in  the  case  of  murder, 
plainly  laid  down  in  the  law.    The  murderer 
was  to  be  put  to  death,  even  if  he  should  have 
taken  refuge  at  God's  altar  or  in  a  reftige  city, 
and  the  sattie  principle  was  to  be  carried  out 
even  in  the  case  of  an  animal  (Ex.  xxi.  12,  14, 
28,  36;  Lev.  xxiv.  17,  21 ;  Num.  xxxv.  31 ; 
Dent  xix.  11, 12 ;  and  see  1  K.  ii.  28,  34).     I. 
The  following  offences  also  are  mentioned  in 
the  Law  as  liable  to  the  punishment  of  death : 
—  1.  Striking,  or  even  reviling,  a  parent  (Ex. 
xxi.  15,  17).    2.  Blasphemy  (Lev.  xxiv.  14, 
16,  23).    3.  Sabbath-breaking  (Num.  xv.  32- 
36;  Ex.  xxxi.  14,  xxxv.  2).    4.  Witchcraft, 
and  false  pretension  to  prophecy  (Ex.  xxii.  18 ; 
Lev.  XX.  27 ;    Dent.  xiii.  5,  xviii.  20).    5. 
Adultery  (Lev.  xx.  10;  Dent.  xxii.  22).    6. 
UnchastitT  (Dent  xxii.  21,  23 ;  Lev.  xxi.  9). 
7.  Rape  (Dent.  xxii.  25).    8.  Incestuous  and 
unnatural  connections  (Lev.  xx.  11,  14,  16; 
Ex.  xxii.  19).    9.  Man-stealing  (Ex.  xxi.  16 ; 
Dent  xxiv.  7).    10.  Idolatry,  actual  or  vir- 
tual, in  ajkj  shape  (Lev.  xx.  2 ;  Dent.  xiii.  6^ 
10,  15,  xvii.  2-7;  see  Josh.  vii.  and  xxii.  20, 
and  Num.  xxv.  8).    11.  False  witness  in  cer- 
tain cases  (Deut.  xix.  16, 19).    II.  But  there 
is  a  lar^  number  of  offences,  some  of  them  in- 
cluded ra  this  list,  which  are  named  in  the  Law 
as  involving  the  penalty  of  "  cutting  off  from 
the  people."  On  tne  meaning  of  this  expression, 
some  controversy  has  arisen.    There  are  idto- 
gether  thirty-six  or  thirtjr-seven  cases  in  the 
Pentateuch    in  which  this   formula  is  used, 
which  may  be  thus  classified :    a.  Breach  of 
Morals.    6.  Breach  of  Covenant    c.  Breach 
of  Ritual.    1 .  Wilful  sin  in  general  (Num.  xv. 
30,31).    *15  cases  of  incestuous  or  unclean 
connection  (Lev.  xviii.  29  and  xx.  9-21).    2. 
*  t  Undrcumcision  (Gen.  xvii.  14;  Ex.iv.24). 
Neglect  of  Passover  (Num.  ix.  13) .    *  Sabbath- 
breaking  (Ex.  xxxi.  14).    Neglect  of  Atone- 
ment<lay  (Lev.  xxiii.  29).    t  Work  done  on 
that  day  (Le^.  xxiii.  30).    «t  Children  offered 
to  Molech  (Lev.  xx.  3).    *  t  Witchcraft  (Lev. 
XX.  6).    Anointing  a  stranger  with  holy  oil 
(Ex.  XXX.  33).    3.  Eating  leavened  bread  dur- 
ing Passover  (Ex.  xii.  15,  19).    Eating  fat  of 
sacrifices  (Lev.  vii.  26).    Eating  blood  (Lev. 


vii.  27,  xvii.  14).    *  Eating  sacrifice  in  an  ub> 
clean  condition  (Lev.  vii.  20,  21,  xxii.  3,  4,  9). 
Offering  too  late  (Lev.  xix.  8).    Making  holy 
ointment  for  private  use  (Ex.  xxx.  32,  33). 
Making  perfume  for  private  use  (Ex.  xxx.  38). 
Neglect  of  purification  in  g^eneral  (Num  xix.  13, 
20).    Not  bringing  offering  after   slaying   a 
beast  for  food  (Lev.  xvii.  9).    Not  slayme  the 
animal  at  the  tabemade-door  (Lev.  xvii.  4). 
*  t  Touching  holy  things  illegally  (Num.  iv.  15, 
18,  20 ;  and  see  2  Sam.  vi.  7  ;  2  Chr.  xxvi.  21). 
In  the  foregoing  list,  which,  it  will  be  seen,  is 
classified  according  to  the  view  supposed  to  be 
taken  by  the  Law  of  the  prindple  of  condem- 
nation, the  cases  marked  with  *  are  (^)  Aose 
which  are  expressly  threatened  or  actually  vis- 
ited with  death,  as  wdl  as  with  cutting  off. 
In  those  (6)  marked  t,  the  hand  of  God  is  ex- 
OTessly  named  as  the  instrument  of  execution. 
The  question  to  be  determined  is,  whether  the 
phrase  '*  cut  off"  be  likely  to  mean  death  in 
all  cases ;  and  to  avoid  that  conclusion,  Le  Clerc, 
Michaelis,  and  others,  have  suggested  that  in 
some  of  them,  the  ceremonial  ones,  it  w«i  in- 
tended to  be  commuted  for  banishment,  or  pri- 
vation  of   dvil    rights.     Rabbinical   writers 
explained  "  cutting  off"  to  mean  excommuni- 
cation, and  laid  down  three  degrees  of  severitj- 
as  bdonging  to  it.    But  most  commentatorn 
agree,  that,  in  accordance  with  the  prima  Jhcie 
meaning  of  Heb.  x.  28,  the  sentence  of  "  cut- 
ting off    must  be  understood  to  be  death-pun- 
ishment of  some  sort.    We  may  perhaps  con- 
clude that  the  primanr  meaning  of  "  cutting 
off "  is  a  sentence  of  death  to  o&  executed  in 
some  cases  without  remission,  but  in  others 
voidable:  (1.)  by  immediate  atonement  on  the 
oflfender's  part ;  (2.)  by  direct  interposition  of 
the  Almighty,  i.e.  a  sentence  of  death  alwavs 
"recorded,"  but  not  always  executed.     III. 
Punishments  in  themselves  are  twofold.  Capital 
and  Secondary,     (a.)  Of  the  former  kind,  the 
following  onlv  are  prescribed  by  the  Law.    ( 1 . ) 
Stoning^  which  was  the  ordinary  mode  of  exe- 
cution (Ex.  xvii.  4 ;  Luke  xx.  6  ;  John  x.  31  ; 
Acts  xiv.  5).    In  the  case  of  idolatry,  and  it 
may  be  presumed  in  other  cases  also,  the  wit- 
nesses, of  whom  there  were  to  be  at  least  two, 
were  required  to  cast  the  first  stone  (Deut.  xiii. 
9,  Acts  vii.  58).    The  rabbinical  writers  add, 
that  the  first  stone  was  cast  bv  one  of  them  on 
the  chest  of  the  convict;  ana  if  this  failed  to 
cause  death,  the  bystanders  proceeded  to  com- 
plete the  sentence.     (2.)  Hanging  is  mentioned 
as  a  distinct  punishment  (Num.  xxv.  4 ;  2  Sam. 
xxi.  6.  9).    (3.)  Burning f  in  pre-Mosaic  times, 
was    the   punishment   for   unchastity    (Gen. 
xxxviii.  24j.    Under  the  Law  it  is  ordered  in 
the  case  of  a  priest's  daughter  (Lev.  xxi.  9). 
(4.)  Deaih  by  the  sword  or  spear  is  named  in  the 
Law  (Ex.  xix.  13,  xxxii.  27  ;  Num.  xxv.  7) ; 
but  it  occurs  frequently  in  regal  and  post- 
Babylonian  times  (1  K.  ii.  25,  34,  xix.  1 ;  2 
Chr.  xxi.  4,  &c.).     (5.)  Stranding  is  said  by 
the  rabbins  to  have  been  regarued  as  the  most 
common  but  least  severe  of  the  capital  punish- 
ments, and  to  have  been  performea  bv  immers- 
ing the  convict  in  clay  or  mud,  and  then  stran* 
gling  him  by  a  cloth  twisted  round  the  neck. 
(6.)  Besides   these   ordinary  capital   punish- 
ments, we  read  of  others,  either  of  foreign  in« 
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Croduction  or  of  an  irregnlar  kind.  Among 
the  former,  (1.)  Cbucifixion  is  treated  else- 
where. (2.)  Drowning,  though  not  ordered 
under  the  Law,  was  practised  at  Rome,  and  is 
said  by  St.  Jerome  to  have  been  in  nse  among 
the  Jews.  (3.)  Sawing  asunder  or  crushing  be- 
neath iron  instruments  (2  Sam.  xii.  31,  and 
perhaps  Prov.  xx.  26;  Heb.  xi.  37).  (4.) 
Pounaing  in  a  mortar,  or  beating  to  death,  is  al- 
luded to  in  Prov.  xxvii.  22,  but  not  as  a  legal 
punishment;  and  cases  are  described  (2  Mace, 
▼i.  28,  30).  (5.)  Precimtation,  attempted  in 
the  case  of  our  Lord  at  Nasareth,  and  carried 
out  in  that  of  captives  from  the  Kdomites,  and 
of  St  James,  who  is  said  to  have  been  cast 
from  "  the  pinnacle "  of  the  Temple.  Crimi- 
nals executed  by  law  were  buried  outside  the 
city-gates,  and  heaps  of  stones  were  flung  npon 
their  g^ves  (Josh.  vii.  25,  26 ;  2  Sam.  xviii. 
17  ;  Jer.  xxii.  19).  (c.)  Of  aeeondary  jntmah- 
ments  among  the  Jews,  the  original  principles 
were,  (1.)  rSaliation,  "eye  for  eye,"  &c.  (Ex. 
xxi.  24,  25.)  (2.)  Compenntion,  identical  (res- 
titution) or  analosons ;  jNiyment  for  loss  of 
time  or  of  power  (Ex.  xxi.  18-^6 ;  Lev.  xxiv. 
18-21;  Deut.  xix.  21).  Slander  against  a 
¥rife's  honor  was  to  be  compensated  to  her  par- 
ents bv  a  fine  of  100  shekels,  and  the  traducer 
himself  to  be  punished  with  stripes  (Dent.  xxii. 
18,  19).  (3.)  Stripa,  whose  number  was  not 
to  exceed  forty  (Ueut.  xxv.  3);  whence  Uie 
Jews  took  care  not  to  exceed  thirty-nine  (2 
Cor.  xi.  24).  (4.)  Scourging  with  thorns  is 
mentioned,  Judg.  viii.  16.  The  stocks  are  men- 
tioned, Jer.  XX.  2 ;  passing  thorough  fire,  2  Sam. 
xii.  31 ;  mutilation,  Judg.  i.  6 ;  2  Mace.  vii.  4, 
and  see  2  Sam.  iv.  12 ;  plucking  out  hair.  Is.  1. 
6 ;  in  later  times,  imprisonment,  and  confiscation 
or  exile,  Ezr.  vii.  26 ;  Jer.  xxxvii.  15,  xxxviii. 
6 ;  Acts  iv.  3,  v.  18,  xii.  4.  Of  punishments 
inflicted  by  other  nations  we  have  die  following 
notices :  —  In  Egypt,  the  power  of  life  and 
death  and  imprisonment  rested  with  the  king, 
and  to  some  extent  also  with  officers  of  high  rank 
(Gen.  xl.  3, 22,  xlii.  20).  Death  might  be  com- 
muted for  slavery  (xlii.  19,  xliv.  9,  33).  In 
Egypt,  and  also  in  Babvlon,  the  chief  of  the 
executioners,  Rab-Tabbachim,  was  a  great  officer 
of  state  (Gen.  xxxvii.  36 ;  Dan.  li.  14),  &c. 
Putting  out  the  eyes  of  captives,  and  other 
cruelties,  as  flaying  alive,  burning,  tearing  out 
the  tongue,  &c.,  were  practised  by  Assyrian 
and  Babylonian  conquerors.  The  execution  of 
Haman  and  the  story  of  Daniel  are  pictures  of 
summary  Oriental  procedure.  With  the  Ro- 
mans, stripes  and  tne  stocks  were  in  use,  and 
imprisonment,  with  a  chain  attached  to  a  sol- 
dier. There  were  also  the  libarce  custodiee  in 
private  houses.  Exposure  to  wild  beasts  appears 
to  be  mentioned  by  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  xv.  32 ; 
2  Tim.  iv.  17),  but  not  with  any  precision. 

Pu'niteB,  the.  The  descendants  of  Pna, 
or  Pnvah,  the  son  of  Issachar  (Num.  xxvi.  23). 

Ponton.  One  of  the  halting-places  of  the 
Israelite  host  during  the  last  portion  of  the 
Wandering  (Num.  xxxiii.  42,  43).  By  Ense- 
bius  and  Jerome,  it  is  identified  with  Pinon, 
the  seat  of  the  Edomite  tribe  of  that  name, 
and,  further,  with  Phsno,  which  contained  the 
copper-mines  so  notorious  at  that  period,  and 
was  situated  between  Petra  and  Zoar. 


Purification.    The  term  "pirification," 
in  its  lend  and  terhnical  sense,  ts  apolicd  to 
the  ritual  observances  whereby  an  IsntfOite  was 
formerly  absolved  from  the  taint  of  nndeanness, 
whetlvsr  evidenced  bv  any  overt  act  or  state, 
or  whether  connected  witti  man's  natnnU  de- 
pravity.   In  the  present  article,  we  are  oan- 
oemed  solely  with  the  fonner  dasa,  inasmoch 
as  in  this  alone  were  the  ritual  obeerranccs  of 
a  special  character.    The  essence  of  purifica- 
tion, indeed,  in  all  cases,  consisted  in  the  nse 
of  water,  whether  by  wav  of  abluUon  or  asper- 
sion ;  but  in  the  majora  adieta  of  l^al  nndean- 
ness, sacrifices  of  various  kinds  were  added, 
and  the  ceremonies  throughout  bore  an  expia- 
tory character.    Simple  ablntkm  of  the  person 
was  required  after  sexual  intercourse  (Lev.  xv. 
18 ;  2  Sam.  xi  4) ;  ablution  of  the  dotfaes, 
after  touching  the  carcass  of  an  undean  beast, 
or  eating  or  carrying  the  carcass  of  a  dean 
beast  diat  had  died  a  natural  death  (Lev.  xi. 
25,  40) ;  ablution  both  of  the  person  and  of  the 
defiled  garments  in  cases  of  gonorrktea  dsarmien- 
titan  (Lev.  xv.  16,  17)  —  the  ceremony  in  each 
of  the  above  instances  to  take  place  on  the  day 
on  which  the  nndeanness  was  contracted.    A 
higher  degree  of  nndeanness  resulted  from 
prolonged  gonorrhaa  in  males,  and  menstmatkm 
m  women.    Contact  with  persons  in  the  above 
states,  or  even  with  clothing  or  fumitore  that 
had  been  used  by  them  while  in  those  states, 
involved  nndeanness  in  a  minor  degree  (Lev. 
XV.  S-11,  21-24).    In  cases  of  childbirth,  the 
sacrifice  was  increased  to  a  lamb  of  the  fim 
year  with  a  pigeon  or  tnrtleHiove  (Lev  xti.  6). 
The  uncleannesses  already  spedfied  were  com- 
paratively of  a  mild  character :  the  more  serrrc 
were  connected  with  death,  which,  viewed  ;.h 
the  penalty  of  sin,  was  in  the  highest  <^r;prr<s 
contaminating.    To  this  head  we  refer  the  tvo 
cases  of  (1.)   touching  a  corpse  or  a  gmve 
(Num.  xix.  16),  or  even  killing  a  man  in  war 
(Num.  xxxi.  19) ;  and  (2.)  leprosy,  which  was 
reffarded  by  the  Hebrews  as  nothing  less  than 
a  Hving  death.    The  ceremonies  of  purification 
in  the  first  of  these  two  cases  are  detailed  in 
Num.  xix.    The  purification  of  the  leper  was 
a  yet  more  formal  proceeding,  and  indicated 
the  highest  pitch  of  nncleannesa.    The  rites 
are   described  in  Lev.  xiv.  4-32.    The  two 
stages  of  die  proceedings  indicated,  the  first, 
which  took  place  outside  the  camp,  Che  re-ad- 
mission of  the  leper  to  the  commnnity  of  men ; 
the  second,  before  the  sanctnaiy,  his  re-admi»- 
sion  to  communion  with  Grod.    In  the  fir»t 
stage,  the  slaughter  of  the  one  bird,  and  the 
dismissal  of  the  other,  symbolised  the  punish- 
ment of  death  deserved  and  fully  remitted.    In 
the  second,  the  nse  of  oil,  and  its  application  to 
the  same  parts  of  the  body  as  in  the  consecn- 
tion  of  pnests  (Lev.  viii.  23,  24),  symboliaed 
the  re-dedication  of  the  leper  to  the  service  of 
Jehovah.    The  ceremonies  to  be  observed  in 
the  purification  of  a  house  or  a  garment  in- 
fected with  leprosy  were   identical  with  the 
first  stage  of  the  proceedings  nsed  for  the  Imr 
(Lev.  XIV.  33-53).    The  necessity  of  pmiaca- 
tion  was  extended  in  the  po8t-Babyk>nian  pe- 
riod to  a  variety  of  unanthorixed  cases.     Cnps 
and  pots,  brasen  vessels  and  conches,  were 
washed  as  a  matter  of  ritoal  obaervaiioe  (Bfark 
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Tii.  4).  The  washinc  of  the  hands  before  meab 
was  oondacted  in  a  ronnal  manner  (Mark  vii. 
3),  and  minute  regulations  are  laid  down  on  this 
subject  in  a  treatise  of  the  Mishna,  entitled 
Yaaaim,  What  may  ha^e  been  the  specific 
causes  of  nncleanness  in  those  who  came  up  to 
purify  themselves  before  the  Passover  (John  xi. 
55),  or  in  those  who  had  taken  upon  themselves 
the  Nazarite's  vow  (Acts  xxi.  24,  26),  we  are 
not  informed ;  in  either  case  it  may  have  been 
contact  with  a  corpse,  though  in  the  latter  it 
would  rather  appear  to  have  been  a  general 
purification  preparatory  to  the  accomplishment 
of  the  vow.  In  conclusion,  it  may  be  observed, 
that  the  distinctive  feature  in  the  Mosaic  rites 
of  purification  is  their  expiatory  character.  The 
idea  of  unclesinness  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Jew. 
But  with  all  other  nations  simple  ablution 
sufficed:  no  sacrifices  were  demanded.  The 
Jew  alone  was  taught  by  the  use  of  expiatory 
offimngs  to  discern  to  its  full  extent  the  con- 
nection between  the  uutward  sign  and  the 
inward  fount  of  impurity. 

Pttrim,  the  annual  festival  instituted  to 
commemorate  the  preservation  of  the  Jews  in 
Persia  from  the  massacre  with  which  they 
were  threatened  throueh  the  machinations  of 
Haroan  (Esth.  ix.).  It  was  probably  called 
Purim  by  the  Jews  in  irony.  Their  great 
enem^  Haman  appears  to  have  been  very  su- 
perstitions, and  much  given  to  casting  lots 
(E!sth.  iii.  7).  They  gave  the  name  Punm,  or 
Lots,  to  the  commemorative  festival,  because 
he  had  thrown  lots  to  ascertain  what  day  would 
be  anspicious  for  him  to  carry  into  efiect  the 
bloodv  decree  which  the  king  bad  issued  at  his 
instance  (Esth.  ix.  24).  The  festival  lasted 
two  days,  and  was  r^ularly  observed  on  the 
14th  and  15th  of  Adar;  but  if  the  14th  hap- 
pened to  fall  on  the  sabbath,  or  on  the  second 
or  fourth  day  of  the  week,  the  commencement 
of  the  festival  was  deferred  till  the  next  day. 
The  traditions  of  the  Jews,  and  their  modem 
usRge  respecting  it,  are  curious.  A  preliminarv 
fast  was  appointed,  called  "  the  fast  of  Esther,'* 
to  be  observed  on  the  13th  of  Adar,  in  memory 
of  the  fast  which  Esther  and  her  mavis  observed 
(Ksth.  iv.  16).  If  the  13th  was  a  sabbath,  the 
fast  was  put  back  to  the  fifth  day  of  the  week. 
According  to  modem  custom,  as  soon  as  the 
stars  begin  to  appear,  when  the  14th  of  the 
month  has  commenced,  candles  are  lighted  up 
in  token  of  rejoicing,  and  the  people  assemble 
in  the  synagogue.  After  a  short  prayer  and 
thanksgiving,  the  reading  of  the  Book  of  Esther 
commences.  The  book  is  written  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  on  a  roll  called  "  the  Roll "  {MegiOah), 
The  reader  translatea  the  text,  as  he  goes  on, 
into  the  vernacular  tongue  of  ihd  place,  and 
makes  comments  on  particular  passages.  He 
reads  in  a  histrionic  manner,  suiting  his  tones 
and  gestures  to  the  changes  in  the  subject 
matter.  When  he  comes  to  the  name  of  Haman, 
the  whole  congregation  cry  out,  "May  his 
name  be  blotted  out,"  or  "  liet  the  name  of  the 
nngodlv  perish."  When  the  Megillah  is  read 
through,  the  whole  congregation  exclaim, 
"  Cnraed  be  Haman ;  blessed  be  Mordecai ; 
cnrsed  be  Zoreah  (the  wife  of  Haman) ;  blessed 
be  Esther;  cursed  be  all  idolaters;  blessed  be  ail 
Israelites,  and  blessed  be  Harbonah  who  hanged 


Haman."  Hbhe  volume  is  then  solemnly  rolled 
up.  In  the  morning  service  in  the  synago^e,on 
the  14th,  after  the  praters,  the  passage  is  read 
from  the  Law  (Ex.  xvii.  8-16)  wnich  relates  the 
destruction  of  the  Amalekites,  the  people  of 
A^»g  (1  Sam.  XV.  8),  the  supposed  ancestor 
of  Haman  (Esth.  iii.  1).  The  Megillah  is  then 
read  again  in  the  same  manner.  The  14th  of 
Adar,  as  the  very  day  of  the  deliverance  of  the 
Jews,  is  more  solemnly  kept  than  the  ISth; 
but  when  the  service  in  the  synagogue  is  over, 
all  g^ve  themselves  up  to  merry-making.  On 
the  1 5th,  the  rejoicing  is  continued.  When  Uie 
month  Adar  used  to  oe  doubled,  in  the  Jewish 
leap-year,  the  festival  was  repeated  on  the  14th 
ana  15th  of  the  second  Adar.  Ewald,  in  sup- 
port of  his  theory  that  there  was  in  patriarchal 
times  a  religious  festival  at  every  new  and  full 
moon,  conjectures  that  Purim  was  originally 
the  full  moon  feast  of  Adar,  as  the  Passover 
was  that  of  Nisan,  anc^  Tabemacles  that  of 
Tisri.  It  was  suggested  first  by  Kepler  that 
the  iopr^  tCjv  'lovoaiuv  of  John  v.  1  was  the 
Feast  of  Purim.  The  question  is  a  difficult 
one.  It  seems  to  be  generally  allowed  that  the 
opinion  of  most  of  tne  Fathers  that  the  feast 
was  Pentecost,  and  that  of  Cocceius  that  it  was 
Tabemacles,  are  precluded  by  the  general  course 
of  the  narrative,  and  especially  bv  t)ohn  iv.  35, 
compared  with  v.  1.  The  interval  indicated  by 
a  comparison  of  these  texts  could  scarcely  have 
extenoed  beyond  Nisan.  The  choice  ib  thus 
left  between  Purim  and  the  Passover.  The 
principal  objections  to  Purim  are,  (a)  that  it 
was  not  necessaiy  to  go  up  to  Jerabalem  to 
keep  the  festival ;  (6)  tmit  it  is  not  very  likely 
that  our  Lord  would  have  made  a  point  of 
paying  especial  honor  to  a  festival  which  ap- 
pears to  have  had  but  a  very  small  religious 
element  in  it,  and  which  seems  rather  to  have 
been  the  means  of  keeping  alive  a  feeling  of 
national  revenge  and  hatred.  On  the  whole, 
the  only  real  objection  to  the  Passovet  seems 
to  be  the  want  of  the  article  before  iofn^.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  the  difficulty  is  no  umall 
one,  though  it  does  not  seem  to  be  sufficient  to 
outweigh  the  grave  objections  which  lie  against 
the  Feast  of  Purim. 

Purse.  The  Hebrews,  when  on  a  jouiney, 
were  provided  with  a  bag  (variously  termed  as, 
tsUrdr,  and  charity  ^  in  which  they  carried  tlieir 
money  (Qen.  xlii.  35;  Prov.  i.  14,  vii.  20;  Is. 
xlvi.  6),  and,  if  they  were  merchants,  also  their 
weights  (Dent.  xxv.  13;  Mic  vi.  11).  This 
bag  is  described  in  the  N.  T.  by  the  terms 
P^avTUJV  (Luke  x.  4,  xii.  33,  xxii.  35, 36),  and 
yhjotJOKOftav  (John  xii.  6,  xiii.  29).  The  girdle 
also  served  as  a  purse  (Matt  x.  9 ;  Mark  vi.  8). 
Ladies  wore  ornamental  purses  (Is.  iii.  23). 
Put  (1  Chr.  i.  8;  Nah.  iii.  9).  [Phut.] 
Pute  oliy  the  great  landing-place  of  travel- 
lers to  Italy  from  the  Levant,  and  the  harbor 
to  which  the  Alexandrian  com-ships  brought 
their  caqi^oes  (Acts  xxvii.  13).  Puteoli  was  at 
that  period  a  place  of  very  great  importance. 
We  cannot  elucidate  this  better  than  by  saying 
that  the  celebrated  bay  which  is  now  "  the  Bay 
of  Naples,"  and  in  early  times  was  "  the  Bay 
of  Cumn,"  was  then  called  "  Sinus  Puteola- 
nns."  The  city  was  at  the  north-eastern  angle 
of  the  bay.    The  earlier  name  of  Puteoli,  when 


die  knnr  part  of  Italir  «M  Giwk,  w>9  I^oMT- 
ehu.  The  word  Pateoli  wi 
sama,  utd  uoae  from  the  I 
vhich  are  duractmnic 
Sth  centuij,  Pnlaoli  wu  ravaged  both  by  Aluic 
and  QauBiic,  md  it  nerer  afterwards  recovered 
iti  former  eminence.  It  U  now  a  ToDrtfa-rate 
Italian  town,  still  retaining  the  name  of  Poom- 
oU.    The  remains  of  PnteoU  are  considerable. 

Fu'tJeL  One  of  the  dangbters  of  Pntiel 
was  wife  of  Eleaiar  the  son  of  Aaron,  and 
mother  of  Phinehas  (Ex.  vi.  35). 

Ffgar^  (Heb.  (fisWn.-  mfapyo^:  jn/gargia) 
occars  oolj  (Dent  xiv.  5)  in  the  list  of  dean 
animali  as  tbe  rendering  of  the  Heb.  dEiUa, 
the  name  apparently  of  some  ipedea  of  ante- 
lope, thoogh  It  is  b*  no  means  easy  to  identi^ 
it.  The  Greek  Trvyofyo^  denotes  an  animal 
with  a  "  white  romp,"  and  is  naed  by  Herodotna 
(iv.  193)  M  the  name  of  some  Ubyan  deer  or 
antelope,  ll  ii  usual  to  identify  the  marg  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  writere  with  the  aadax 
of  North  Africa,  Nnbia,  &c.  [Addax  mutoMicub- 
tia) ;  bat  we  cannot  rcganl  (his  point  as  satis- 
fectorilj  settled.  We  are  inclined  to  consider 
the  ^v^iipjot,  or  fH/gargta,  as  a  generic  name  lo 
denote  any  of  the  wmte-mmped  antelopes  of 
North  Africa,  Syria,  kc  Whether,  however, 
the  LXX.  and  v  ale.  are  correct  in  thdr  inter- 
pietatkm  of  AAin,  a  another  qnestion. 


Q. 

QnaUfl  (Heb.  la&e,  tMa).  That  tbe  He- 
brew vord  (Ex.  xTi.  13;  Nam.  xi.  31,  33)  is 
correctly  rendered  "qoailj,"  is,  we  think,  be- 
yond doabL  Lndolf  has  endeavored  to  ehow 
that  tbe  UUv  were  locasts.  Rudbeck  has  ar- 
gned  infavorof  the  sriaD  meaning"  flying-lish," 
some  species  of  the  genns  Eitiatia.  Ehren- 
berg,  (Tom  liaving  observed  a  nnmber  of  "  &y- 
ing-flsh"  tying  dead  on  the  shore  near  Elim, 
believed  that  Uu  was  the  food  of  the  Israelilea 
in  the  wilderness,  and  named  the  fish  "Trigia 
Israel itaram."  Hermann  von  der  Hard!  sup- 
posed that  the  locus^bi^d  {PaM>r  Raaeui)  was 
intended ;  and  recently  Mr,  Forsler  has  advanced 
•n  opinion  tbat  "red  geese"  of  the  genus  Co- 


species  of  sand-nronse  (Ptawlet  alehala],  fre- 
mient  in  the  Bible  lands,  is  also  included  andcr 
the  term.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  i/tan 
of  the  Pentateuch  and  the  105th  Ps.  denotes 
the  common  "qnail"  (Columiz  dacti/UKmaBs), 
and  no  other  bird.  The  Hebrew  wonl  tttdv  a 
Dniloabledty  identical  with  the  Arabic  talma,  a 
"qnail."  The  expression  "as  it  were  two  cn- 
bili  (high)  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  "  {Num. 
xi.  31 )  IS  explained  by  the  LXX.,  by  the  Vulg., 
and  by  Josejihas,  lo  refer  to  the  height  at  which 
the  quails  flew  above  the  ground,  in  their  ex- 
hauBled  condition  from  their  long  flight.  As 
to  the  enomions  qnantitlcs  which  the  ^t  snc- 
ceufnl  Israeliie  is  sud  to  have  uken,  viz,  "  ten 
homere,"  in  the  apace  of  a  night  and  two  days, 
there  is  cTery  reason  for  fclieving  that  the 
"  ho  men  "  here  spoken  of  do  not  denote  strictly 


tbe  meanre  of  that  name,  but  simplv  "  a  ho^  -  * 
this  is  the  explanation  gmn  hj  Ookelas  aad 
the  Atslnc  versions  of  &adiaa  and  BrpeuBi, 


Num.  xi.  31 .  Tbe  Isiaelitea  wonld  bavc  had 
little  diffienl^  in  capturing  large  qaaatitiei  al 
tbeae  Urda,  a«  Ibey  are  known  to  arrive  at 
places  Bontetiines  so  completely  ezhaiuted  bj 
their  flight  as  to  be  readily  taken,  not  in  itns 
only,  bnt  by  tbe  hand.  They  "spread  the 
qnails  ronnd  aboat  the  camp  ^ "  this  was  for  tbs 
parpow  of  diying  tbem.     The  £ 


larlj  prepared  tbese  birds.  Tbe  exptcMiM 
"qnails  from  tbe  sea"  (Nam.  xi.  31)  mo»t  ool 
be  restricted  to  denote  that  the  biitla  came  frvio 
the  sea  as  their  starting-poiiit ;  bat  it  must  be 
taken  to  show  the  direction  from  which  the; 
were  coming.  The  quails  were,  at  tbe  time  rf 
the  event  narrated  in  tbe  sacred  writings,  on 
their  spring  journey  of  migration  northwards. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  tbe  time  specified ;  "  il 
was  at  even "  that  they  b^^in  lo  arrive ;  and 
they  no  doubt  continued  to  come  all  the  night 
Many  observers  have  recorded  that  tbe  qui) 
migrutes  by  night.  The  quail  {Cctumixdat- 
Igliaonans),  tbe  only  species  of  the  genus  knovn 
to   migrate,   has    a   veiy    wide    geographical 

QoST'tUBi  a  Christian  of  Corinth  (Bom. 
xvi.  23).  There  is  the  usual  tradition  that  he 
was  one  of  the  Seventy  disciples;  and  it  is  also 
said  thai  he  nltimalely  became  bishop  of  Beiy- 

QoAtemiOIl)  a  military  term  signifyiog  a 
guard  of  fbur  soIdielB,  two  of  whom  were  «^ 
tached  to  the  person  of  a  prisoner,  while  tbe 
other  two  kept  watch  outside  the  door  of  his 
cell  (Actsxii.  4). 

Quoen  (maicM.  liMl,  ««nU)  Of  tbe 
three  Hebrew  tenns  cited  as  the  equtvalents  of 
"queen"  in  the  A.  V.,  tbe  first  alone  is  applied 
to  a  qneen-rc^nont ,'  the  first  and  second  equally 
to  a  qneen-cDRsorj,  without,  however,  implying 
tbe  dignity  which  in  European  nations  att^Jws 
to  that  position;  and  the  third  t^-  ■■— 
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nmply  means  "  wife."  GilMk,  on  tbe  other 
hand,  u  ezpmsive  of  aathority :  it  meaiu 
"powerful"  or  " mistrew."  It  would  tbers- 
fore  be  ^)plied  to  the  female  who  exercisol  tbe 
liigbe*!  antboritj;  and  thii,  in  an  Oriental 
hooiehold,  ia  oot  the  wife  bat  the  mother  of 
die  raaater.  Strange  ai  snch  an  arrangement 
■t  first  lisht  appears  it  ■<  one  of  the  inevitable 
nBDtts  of  polnnmy. 

Queen  oiBeaTan.  in  Jer.  vii.  is,  xUr. 
17,  Id,  19,  as,  tbe  Heb.  aXeedA  ha^Mmi^m 
ia  thai  rendered  in  tbe  A.  V.  In  the  margin 
■I  given  "frame  or  workmanship  of  heaven." 
Kimchi  uja  " '  workmajuMp  of  heaven,'  i.a. 
the  itan  ;  and  some  interpret '  the  queen  of 
heaven,'  i.e.  a  great  ttar  which  ii  in  the 
heavens."  Rashi  is  in  favor  of  the  latter; 
and  the  Targum  lenders  Ihioogbout  "  tbe  star 
of  heaven."  Kircher  is  in  favor  of  some  con- 
stellation, the  Pleiades  or  Hjadea.  It  is  «n- 
erally  believed  that  tbe  "  queen  of  heaven  is 
the  moon,  worshipped  as  Aabtarotb  or  Astarte, 
to  «rhoiD  the  Hdirew  women  oKred  cakes  in 
the  ftreets  of  Jemsalem.  The  Babjlooian 
Venn*  wa«  also  Mvled  "  the  queen  of  heaven." 
Mr.  Layaid  identinea  Hera,  "  the  second  deitjr 
mentioned  bj  Diodorus,  with  Astarte,  Mjlitia, 
or  Venos,"  and  with  tbe  "' qneen  of  heaven,' fre- 
qnently  mentioned  in  the  sacred  volnmet.  .  ■  . 
The  planet  which  bore  her  name  was  sacred  to 
her ;  and,  in  tbe  Assyrian  scntptares,  a  star  )» 
placed  upon  her  head.  She  was  called  Beltis, 
because  she  was  the  female  fbrm  of  the  great 
dinnitj,  or  Baal  "  With  the  cakes  (caao&dm] 
which  were  offered  in  her  honor,  with  ineense 
and  libations,  Selden  compares  the  irin^ 
(A.  V.  "  bran  ")  of  Ep.  of  Jer.  43. 

QnlokBUUlB,  tOB,  more  properly  the 
Stbtis  (Acts  xxvii.  17),  the  broad  and  deep 
bight  on  tbe  Korth  AfVican  coast  between  Car- 
thage and  Cjrene.  Tbe  name  is  derived  from 
Strt,  an  Arabic  word  for  a  desert.    For  two 


1,  partly  hecanao  of  tbe  diifUngsandsand 
the  beat  along  the  shore  itself,  but  chiefly  on 
Bcconnt  of  the  shallows  and  the  uncertain  cnr- 
n  the  bay.    There  were  propcr- 

._,  .,   _ ._ Soulier, 

DOW  the  Gvif  of  Cuba.  It  is  the  fbnoer  to 
which  our  attention  is  directed  in  this  passage 
of  the  Acts. 

Qointiis  Kemmius,  i  Uacc.  xi.  m. 
[See  MiNLius  T.]     Ap. 

Quiver.  Two  distinct  Hebrew  terms  are 
represented  by  this  word  in  the  A.  V.  (1.) 
Tk/li.  This  occurs  only  in  Gen.  utvii.  3.  It 
is  derived  from  a  root  which  has  tbe  force  of 
banging.  Tbe  passage  iuelf  aflbrds  no  clew  to 
its  meaning,  it  maj-  therefore  signify  either 
a  quiver  or  a  suspend^  weapon  —  for  instance, 
inch  a  sword  at  in  oar  own  langoaee  was  for- 
medyca]ieda"hanger."  (i.)  ASipSh.  "Chamat 
of  this  word  is  uncertain.  It  is  connected  with 
arrvwB  only  in  Lam.  iii.  13.  Its  other  occur. 
rence*  are  Job  xxxix.  S3,  Is.  xxii.  6,  and  Jer. 
T.  16.  In  each  of  these,  tbe  LXX.  cranilaie  it 
bv  "  qniver,"  with  two  excepdons,  Job  zxxix. 
S3  and  Pi.  cxzvii.  S.  As  to  the  diing  itself, 
there  is  nothing  in  tbe  Bible  to  indicate  either 


K. 

Ba'amah,  a  ton  of  Cnsh,  and  father  of  the 
Cttshite  Sbeba  and  Dedan.  Tbe  tribe  of  Raa- 
mah  became  afterwards  renowned  as  trader* 
~  :.  xxvii.  aa).  Of  the  settlement  of  Raamah 
the  shores  of  the  Persian  Qnlf  there  are 
eral  indications.  Traces  of  Dcdon  are  very 
faint;  but  Raamah  seems  to  be  recovereil  in 
the  'teyiia  of  Ptol,  vi.  7,  and  'Pilffia  of  Steph. 

laml'ah,  one  of  the  chiefs  who  returned 
with  Zembbabel  (Neb.  vii.  T|.  In  Eir.  ii.  2, 
he  is  called  Rbblaiak. 
Baam'ses,  Ex.  i.  lo.  [Ravksbb.] 
Bab'bah,  the  name  oF  several  ancient 
places  both  cast  and  west  of  the  Jordan.  L 
A  very  stronz  place  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan, 
which,  when  its  name  is  flrst  introdoced  in  the 
sacred  records,  was  the  chief  city  of  the  Am- 
monites. Infive  passages(DeaLiii.  11  1  SSam. 
.ii.  26,  zvii.  37 ;  Jer.  xlix.  3 ;  Bz.  x\i.  20),  it 
is  styled  at  \ength  Rabbalh  of  the  Ammonites, 
or  children  of  Ammon;  but  elsewhere  (Josh. 
xiii.  3Si  2  Sam.  xi.  1,  xii.  37,  39;  1  Chr.  xx. 
1 ;  Jer.  xlix.  3  ;  Ez.  xxv.  S ;  Amos  i.  14)  sim- 
ply Rabbau.  It  appears  in  the  sacred  records 
as  the  siuele  city  of  the  Ammonites.  When 
first  named,  it  is  in  tbe  bands  of  tbe  Ammon- 
ites, and  is  mentioned  as  containing  tbe  bed 
or  sarcophagus  of  the  giant  Og  (Deat.  iii.  1 1 ). 
It  was  not  inclnded  in  the  territory  of  the 
tribes  east  of  Jordan ;  the  border  of  Gad  stops 
at  "  Aroer,  which  faces  Rabbah  "  (Josh,  xiii. 
35).  David's  first  Ammonite  campaign  appears 
to  hare  occurred  early  in  his  reign.  A  part  of 
the  army,  under  Abishai,  was  sent  as  br  as 
Rabbah  to  keep  tbe  Ammonites  in  check  (3 
Sam,  X.  10, 14);  but  the  main  force  under  Joab 
remained  at  Medebad  Chr.  xix.T).  The  fill- 
lowing  year  the  Ammonite  war  was  resnmed. 
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«»d  this  time  Rabbah  was  made  the  main  point 
of  attack  (xi.  1).  Joab  took  the  command, 
and  was  followed  by  the  whole  of  the  army. 
The  siege  mnst  have  lasted  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
two  years.    The  sallies  of  the  Ammonites  ap- 

Eto  have  formed  a  main  feature  of  the  siege 
am.  xi.  17,  &c.).  At  the  end  of  that  time, 
» succeeded  in  captnring  a  portion  of  the 
place — the  "  city  of  waters/'  that  is,  the  lower 
town,  so  called  from  its  containing  the  peren- 
nial stream  which  rises  in  and  still  fiows  through 
k.  But  the  citadel,  which  rises  abruptly  on 
the  north  side  of  the  lower  town,  a  place  of 
very  great  strength,  still  remained  to  be  taken  : 
and  the  honor  of  this  capture,  Joab  insists  on 
reserving  for  the  kins.  The  waters  of  the 
lower  city  once  in  the  hands  of  the  besiegers, 
the  &te  of  the  citadel  was  certain.  The  pro- 
visions also  were  at  last  exhausted,  and  shortly 
after  David*s  arrival  the  fortress  was  taken. 
We  are  not  told  whether  the  cit^  was  de- 
molished, or  whether  David  was  satisfied  with 
the  slaughter  of  its  inmates.  In  the  time  of 
Amos,  two  centuries  and  a  half  later,  it  had 
again  a  "wall  "  and  "palaces,"  and  was  still 
tne  sanctuary  of  Molecb  —  "  the  king  "  (Am. 
i.  14).  So  it  was  also  at  the  date  of  me  inva- 
sion of  Nebuchadnezzar  (Jer.  xlix.  S,  3),  when 
its  dependent  towns  are  mentioned,  and  when 
it  is  named  in  such  terms  as  imply  that  it  was 
of  equal  importance  with  Jerusalem  (Ez.  xxi. 
20).  At  Rabbah,  nc  doubt  Baalis,  king  of  the 
Bcnc-Ammon  (Jer.  xl.  i4),  held  such  court  as 
he  could  muster;  and  within  its  walls  was 
plotted  the  attack  of  luhmael,  which  cost  Geda- 
liah  his  life,  and  drove  Jeremiah  into  Egypt. 
In  the  period  between  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, Rabbath-Ammon  appears  to  have  been 
a  place  of  much  importance,  and  the  scene  of 
many  contests.  It  lay  on  the  road  between 
Hcshbon  and  Bosra,  and  was  the  last  place  at 
which  a  stock  of  water  could  be  obtained  for 
the  journey  across  the  desert,  while,  as  it  stood 
on  the  confines  of  the  richer  and  more  civilized 
country,  it  formed  an  important  garrison  station 
for  repelling  the  incursions  of  tho  wild  tribes 
of  the  desert.  From  Ptolemy  Fhiladelphns 
(B.C.  285-247)  it  received  the  name  of  Phila- 
delpheia.  Its  ancient  name,  though  under  a 
cloud,  was  still  used :  it  is  mentioned  bv  Foly- 
biiis  under  the  hardly  altered  form  of  "iRabba- 
tamana.  At  the  Christian  era,  Philadclphcia 
formed  the  eastern  limit  of  the  rej^ion  of  PersMU 
It  was  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Decapolis,  and 
as  far  down  as  the  4th  century  was  esteemed 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  strongest  cities 
of  the  whole  of  Coele-Syria.  Philadelpheia 
became  the  seat  of  a  Christian  bishop,  ana  was 
one  of  the  nineteen  sees  of  "  Palestina  tertia," 
which  were  subordinate  to  Bostra.  The  church 
still  remains  "  in  excellent  preservation,"  with 
its  lofly  steeple.  Amman  lies  about  22  miles 
from  the  Jordan,  at  the  eastern  apex  of  a  tri- 
angle, of  which  Heshbon  and  es-Sall  form  re- 
spectively the  southern  and  northern  points.  It 
is  about  14  miles  from  the  former,  and  12  from 
the  latter.  It  lies  in  a  valley  which  is  a  branch, 
or  perhaps  the  main  course,  of  the  Wady  Zerha, 
usually  identified  with  the  Jabbok.  The  Moiet- 
Amman^  or  water  of  Amman,  a  mere  stream- 
let, rises  within  the  basin  which  contains  the 


ruins  of  the  town.  When  the  Moslems  ooh. 
^uered  Syria,  they  found  the  city  in  ruins  ;  kuL 
in  ruins,  remarkable  for  their  extent  and  deso- 
lation even  for  Syria,  the  "  land  of  ruins,"  it 
still  remains.  Tlie  public  buildings  are  mid  to 
be  Roman,  in  general  character  Ske  those  ai 
Jaxuk,  except  the  citadel,  which  is  described 
as  of  lai^  square  stones  put  together  without 
cement,  and  which  is  probably  more  andoit 
than  the  rest.  The  remains  of  private  houses 
scattered  on  both  sides  of  the  stream  are  veiy 
extensive. — 2.  Although  there  is  no  trace  of 
the  fact  in  the  Bible,  there  can  be  little  doak 
that  the  name  of  Rabbah  was  also  attached  in 
biblical  times  to  the  chief  city  of  Moab^  Its 
biblical  name  is  As,  but  we  have  the  testimony 
of  Ensebius  that  in  the  4th  century  itposaessed 
the  special  title  of  Rabbath  Moab.  Tnis  name 
was  lor  a  time  displaced  by  Areopolis.  Batba 
lies  on  the  highlands  at  the  S.  E.  quarter  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  between  Kank  and  Jibei  Skihan,— 
3.  A  city  of  Judah,  named  with  Kirjatfa- 
jearim  in  Josh.  xv.  60  only.  No  trace  of  its 
existence  has  yet  been  discovered.  —  4.  In  one 
passage  (Josh.  xi.  8),  Zidov  is  mentioned  with 
the  fmx  Rabbah  —  Zidon-rabbah.  This  is 
preserved  in  the  margin  of  the  A.  V.,  thongfa 
in  the  text  it  is  translated  "  great  Zidon." 

Bab'bath  of  the  Chudren  of  Am- 
mon,  and  R.  of  the  Ammonites.    This 

is  the  full  appellation  of  the  place  commonly 
given  as  Rabbah.  It  occurs  only  in  Dcut.  ill. 
11  and  £z.  xxi.  20. 

IBLshlyif  a  title  of  respect  given  by  the  Jews 
to  their  doctors  and  teachers,  and  often  ad 
dressed  to  our  Lord  (Matt  xxiii.  7,  8,  xxvi 
25,  49 ;  Mark  ix.  5,  xi.  21,  xiv.  45 ;  John  L 39, 
50,  iii.  2,  26,  iv.  31,  vi.  25,  ix.  2,  xi.  8).  The 
meaning  of  the  titlo  is  interpreted  in  expresi 
words  by  St.  John,  and  by  implication  in  St 
Matthew,  to  mean  Master,  Teacher,  John  i.  S9 
(compare  xi.  28,  xiii.  IS)  and  Matt,  xxiii.  8. 
The  same  interpretation  is  given  by  St.  J<^n 
of  the  kindred  tide  Rabboni  (John  xx.  16), 
which  also  occurs  in  Mark  x.  51.  The  i  whidi 
is  added  to  these  titles  has  been  thought  to  be 
the  pronominal  affix  "  My ; "  but  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  St.  John  does  not  translate  either 
of  these  bv  **  My  Master,"  but  simply  '*  Mas- 
ter ; "  so  that  the  i  would  seem  to  have'lost  any 
especial  significance  as  a  possessive  pronoun 
intimating  appropriation  or  endearment,  and 
like  the  "  my  in  titles  of  respect  among  our- 
selves, or  in  such  terms  as  J/onseigneur,  Matt- 
sieur,  to  be  merely  part  of  the  formal  address. 
The  title  Rabbi  is  not  knoiK'U  to  have  been  used 
before  the  reign  of  Herod  the  Great,  and  is 
thought  to  have  taken  its  rise  about  the  time 
of  the  disputes  between  the  rival  schools  of 
Hillcl  and  Shammai.  Rabbi  was  considered  a 
higher  title  than  Rab,  and  Rabban  higher  than 
Rabbi. 

BAbl}ith.  a  town  in  the  territofy,  perhaps 
on  the  bounoary,  of  Issachar  (Josh.  xix.  20 
onlv). 

Habbo'ni,  John  xx.  16.     [Rabbi.] 

Bab-Maff  is  found  onl^  in  Jer.  ttxix.  3 
and  13.  InboUi  places,  it  is  a  title  borne  by 
Nergal-shairezer.  It  has  already  been  shown 
that  Nergal-sharezer  is  probablv  identical  witb 
the   king  called  by  the  Greeks    Neriglissar. 
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[Nbroal-Srabbzeb.]  This  king,  as  well  as 
eertain  other  important  personages,  is  found  to 
bear  the  title  in  the  Babylonian  inscriptions. 
It  is  written  indeed  with  a  somewhat  diflforent 
vocalization,  being  road  as  Rabu-Emga  by  Sir 
H.  Rawlinson.  The  signification  is  somewhat 
donbtfal.  Rabu  is  most  certainly  **  great,"  or 
"chief;"  bat  Mag,  or  Emga^  is  an  obscnre 
term.  It  has  been  commonly  identified  with 
the  word  "  Magus ; "  but  this  identification  is 
Tery  uncertain.  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  inclines  to 
translate  emga  by  "  priest." 

Rab'saoes.  Rabshakbh  (Ecclus.  xlviii. 
18).     Ap. 

Rab  •saris.  1.  An  officer  of  the  king  of 
Ass^ia  sent  up  with  Tartan  and  Rabshueh 
against  Jemsalem  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah  (S 
K.  xriii.  17).  — 2.  One  of  the  princes  of  Nebu- 
chadneszar,  who  was  present  at  the  capture  of 
Jerusalem,  b.c.  588  f  Jer.  xxxix.  3, 13).  Rab- 
sar>s  is  probably  ratner  the  name  of  an  office 
than  of  an  individual,  the  word  signifying  chief 
eunuch:  in  Dan.  i.  3,  Ashpenaz  is  caltod  the 
master  of  the  eunuchs  (Rab-sarisim).  It  is  not 
improbable  that,  in  Jeremiah  xxxix.,  we  have 
not  only  the  title  of  the  Rabsaris  given,  but  his 
name  also,  either  Sarsechim  (ver.  3)  or  (ver. 
13)  Nebu-shasban  (worshipper  of  Nebo,  Is. 
xlvi.  1). 

Rab'shakeh  (2  K.  xviii.,  xix. ;  Is.  xxxvi., 
XXX vii. :  Bab&aces)^  one  of  tiie  officers  of  the 
king  of  Assyria  sent  against  Jerusalem  in  the 
reign  of  Hezekiah.  Sennacherib,  having  taken 
other  cities  of  Jndkh,  was  now  besieging  Lar 
chish ;  and  Hezekiah,  terrified  at  bis  progress, 
and  losing  for  a  time  his  firm  fiedth  in  God, 
sends  to  Lachish  with  an  ofier  of  submission 
and  tribute.  But  Sennacherib,  not  content 
with  this,  sends  a  great  host  against  Jerusalem 
under  Tartan,  Rabsaris,  and  Rabshakeh ;  not 
so  much,  apparently,  with  the  object  of  imme- 
diately engi{ging  in  the  siege  of  the  city,  as 
with  the  idea  tmit,  in  its  present  disheartened 
state,  the  sight  of  an  army,  combined  with 
the  threats  and  specious  promises  of  Rabshakeh, 
night  induce  a  surrender  at  once.  Many  have 
imagined,  fVom  the  familiarity  of  Rabshakeh 
with  Hebrew,  that  he  either  was  a  Jewish  de- 
serter or  an  apostate  captive  of  Israel.  Being 
unable  to  obtain  any  promise  of  submission 
from  Hezekiah,  who,  in  the  extremitv  of  his 
peril  returning  to  trust  in  the  help  of  the  Lord, 
IS  encouraged  by  the  words  and  predictions  of 
Isaiah,  Rabshakeh  goes  back  to  the  king  of  As- 
syria, who  had  now  departed  from  Lachish. 
The  English  version  takes  Rabshakeh  as  the 
name  of  a  person  ;  it  may,  however,  be  ques- 
tioned whetner  it  be  not  rather  the  name  of  the 
office  which  he  held  at  the  court,  that  of  chief 
cupbearer,  and  Rab-Mao  possibly  the  chief 
pnest. 

Ba'ca,  a  term  of  reproach  used  by  the  Jews 
of  our  Saviour's  age  (Matt.  v.  22).  'Critics  are 
asreed  in  deriving  it  from  the  Chaldee  term 
fSea,  with  the  sense  of  **  worthless." 

Bace.    [Games.] 

Ra'chab.    Rahab  the  harlot  (Matt.  i.  5). 

Ra'ohal.  one  of  the  places  which  David 
and  his  followers  used  to  haunt  during  the 
period  of  his  freebooting  life.  It  is  named  in 
1  Sam.  XXX.  29  only. 


Ha'ohelt  the  vouneer  of  the  daughters  of 
Laban,  the  wife  of' Jacob,  and  mother  of  Joseph 
and  Benjamin.  The  incidents  of  her  life  may 
be  found  in  Gen.  xxix.-xxxiii.,  xxxv.  The 
story  of  Jacob  and  Rachel  has  always  had  a 
peculiar  interest :  there  is  that  in  it  which  ap- 
peals to  some  of  the  deepest  feelings  of  the  hu* 
man  heart.  The  beauty  of  Rachel ;  the  deep 
love  with  which  she  was  loved  by  Jacob  from 
their  first  meeting  by  the  well  of  Haran,  when 
he  showed  to  her  the  simple  courtesies  of  the 
desert  life,  and  kissed  her,  and  told  her  be 
was  Rebekah's  son ;  the  loiu^  servitude  with 
which  he  patiently  served  for  her,  in  which  the 
seven  years  "seemed  to  him  but  a  few  days, 
for  the  love  he  had  to  her; "  their  marriage  at 
last;  and  the  death  of  Rachel  at  the  very  time 
when,  in  giving  birth  to  another  son,  her  own 
long-delayed  hopes  were  accomplished,  and  she 
had  become  still  more  endeared  to  her  husband ; 
his  deep  grief  and  ever-living  regrets  for  her 
loss  (Gen.  xlviii.  7),— these  things  make  up  a 
touching  tale  of  personal  and  domestic  history 
which  £b8  kept  alive  the  memory  of  Rachel. 
Yet,  from  what  is  related  to  us  concerning  her 
character,  there  does  not  seem  much  to  claim 
any  hi^h  degree  of  admiration  and  esteem. 
The  discontent  and  f^tftd  impatience  shown 
in  her  grief  at  being  for  a  time  childless  moved 
even  her  fond  husband  to  anger  (Gen.  xxx.  1, 
2).  She  appears  moreover  to  have  shared  all 
the  duplicity  and  fiilsehood  of  her  family.  See, 
for  instance,  Rachel's  stealing  her  father's 
images,  and  the  ready  dexterity  and  presence 
of  mind  with  which  she  c*oncealed  her  theft 
( Gen.  xxxi. ) .  From  this  inc«den t,  we  may  also 
infer  that  she  was  not  altogether  fi^ee  from  the 
superstitions  and  idolatry  which  prevailed  in 
the  land  whence  Abraham  had  been  called 
(Josh.  xxiv.  2,  14).  Rachera  tomb.  — "  Rachel 
died,  and  was  buried  in  the  way  to  Ephrath, 
which  is  Bethlehem.  And  Jacob  set  a  pillar 
upon  her  grave :  that  is  the  pillar  of  Rachel's 
grave  unto  this  day"  (Gen.  xxxv.  19,  20). 
The  site  of  Rachers  tomb,  "on  the  way  to 
Bethlehem,"  "a  little  way  to  come  to  Eph- 
rath," "  in  the  border  of  Benjamin,"  has  never 
been  questioned.  It  is  abous  two  miles  S.  of 
Jerusalem,  and  one  mile  N.  of  Bethlehem. 

Raddal,  one  of  David's  brothers,  fifth  son 
of  Jesse  (1  Chr.  ii.  14).  Ewald  conjectures  that 
he  is  identical  with  Rbi  ;  but  this  does  not  seem 
probable. 

Raga^U.  1.  A  place  named  only  in  Jud.  i. 
5, 15  ;  probablv  identical  with  Raoeb.    Ap. 

Rai^a'u.  One  of  the  ancestors  of  our  Lord, 
son  of  Phalec  (Luke  iii.  35).  He  is  the  same 
person  with  Reu,  son  of  Peleg. 

Ra'ges  was  an  important  city  in  North- 
eastern Media,  where  that  country  bordered 
upon  Parthia.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  but  occurs  frequently  in 
the  Book  of  Tobit  (i.  14,  v.  5,  vi.  10  and  12, 
&c.,  and  twice  in  Judith  (i.  5  and  15).  Rages 
is  a  place  mentioned  by  a  great  number  of  pro- 
fane writers.  It  appears  as  Ragha  in  the  Zen- 
davesta,  in  Isidore,  and  in  Stephen ;  as  Raga 
in  the  inscriptions  of  Darius ;  Khagie  in  Duris 
of  Samos,  Strabo,  and  Arrian  ;  and  Rhagiea  in 
Ptolemy.  Properly  speaking,  Rt^^ss  is  a  town ; 
but  the  town  gave  name  to  a  province  which  is 
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sometimes  caUed  Rages  or  Rhag»,  sometimes 
Rhanana.  It  appears  from  the  Zendavesta 
that  here  was  one  of  the  earliest  settlements  of 
the  Aryans,  who  were  mingled,  in  Rhagiana, 
with  two  other  races,  and  were  thus  brought 
into  contact  with  heretics.  Isidore  calls  Rases 
**  the  greatest  citj  in  Media."  In  the  troubles 
which  followed  the  death  of  Alexander,  Rages 
appears  to  have  gone  to  decay ;  but  it  was  soon 
aner  rebuilt  by  Seleucus  I.  (Nicator),  who  gave 
it  the  name  of  Europus.  When  the  Parthians 
took  it,  they  called  it  Arsacia,  after  the  Arsaoes 
of  the  day ;  but  it  soon  afterwards  recovered  its 
ancient  i^pellation.  That  appellation  it  has 
ever  since  retained,  with  only  a  slight  corrup- 
tion, the  ruins  being  still  known  by  the  name 
of  Rhof.  These  ruins  lie  about  five  miles  south- 
east of  Teheran,  and  cover  a  space  4,500  yards 
lone  by  3,500  yards  broad.  Tne  walls  are  well 
marked,  and  are  of  prodigious  thickness.  The 
modem  Teheran,  built  out  of  its  ruins,  has 
uow  superseded  Rhey.    Ap. 

Baff'ueL  or  Bau'el.  1.  A  prince-priest 
of  Midian,  the  father  of  Zipporah  according  to 
Ex.  ii.  21,  and  of  Hobab  according  to  Num.  x. 
29.  As  the  father-in-law  of  Moses  is  named 
Jcthro  in  Ex.  iii.  1 ,  and  Hobab  in  Judg.  iv.  II , 
and  perhaps  in  Num.  x.  29  (though  the  latter 
passage  admits  of  another  sense),  the  prima 
facie  view  would  be  that  Raguel,  Jethro,  and 
aobab  were  different  names  for  the  same  indi- 
fidnal.  Such  is  probably  the  case  with  regard 
D  the  two  first  at  all  events,  if  not  with  the 
third.  [Hobab.]  One  of  the  names  may 
represent  an  official  title,  but  whether  Jethro 
or  Ra^el  is  uncertain ;  both  being  appropri- 
ately sip:nificant  The  identity  of  Jethro  and 
Rend  is  supported  by  the  indiscriminate  use 
of  the  names  in  the  LXX.  (Ex.  ii.  16,  18). 
Another  solution  of  the  difficulty  has  been 
sought  in  the  loose  use  of  terms  of  relationship 
among  the  Hebrews. 

Huc^uel.  Another  transcription  of  the 
nameKEUEL,  occurring  in  Tobit,  where  Rag- 
uel, a  pious  Jew  of  **  Ecbatane,  a  city  of 
Media,"  is  father  of  Sara,  the  wifb  of  Tobias 
(Tob.  iii.  7, 17,  &c.).    Ap. 

fialiab,  or  fia'chab,  a  celebrated  woman 
of  Jericho,  who  received  the  spies  sent  by  Joshua 
to  spy  out  the  land,  hid  them  in  her  house 
from  the  pursuit  of  her  countrymen,  was  saved 
with  all  ner  family  when  the  Israelites  sacked 
the  city,  and  became  the  wife  of  Salmon,  and  the 
ancestress  of  the  Messiah.  Her  history  may  be 
told  in  a  few  words.  At  the  time  of  the  arrival 
of  the  Israelites  in  Canaan,  she  was  a  young 
unmarried  woman,  dwelling  in  a  house  of  her 
own  alone,  though  she  had  a  father  and  mother, 
and  brothers  and  sisters,  living  in  Jericho.  She 
was  a  "harlot,"  and  probably  combined  the 
trade  of  lodging-keeper  for  wayfaring  men. 
She  seems  also  to  have  been  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  linen  and  the  art  of  dyeing,  for 
which  the  Phoenicians  were  early  famous;  since 
we  find  the  flat  roof  of  her  house  covered  with 
stalks  of  flax  put  there  to  drv,  and  a  stock  of 
scarlet  or  cri  mson  1  i ne  in  her  Irause.  Her  house 
was  situated  on  the  wall,  probably  near  the 
town  gate,  so  as  to  be  convenient  for  persons 
Toming  in  and  going  out  of  the  city.  Rahab 
4icrefbre  had  ^n  well  informed  with  regard 


to  the  events  of  the  Exodus.  She  had  heart 
of  the  passage  through  the  Red  Sea,  of  tht 
utter  destruction  of  Sihon  and  Og,  and  of 
the  irresistible  progress  of  the  IsraeUtish  host 
The  efiect  upon  her  mind  had  been  what  one 
would  not  have  expected  in  a  person  of  her  way 
of  life.  It  led  her  to  a  firm  fiuth  in  Jehovah  as 
the  true  God,  and  to*  the  conviction  that  He 
purposed  to  give  the  land  of  Canaan  to  the 
Israelites.  When,  therefore,  the  two  spies  sent 
by  Joshua  came  to  her  house,  they  fbnnd  them- 
selves under  the  roof  of  one  who,  alone  proba- 
bly of  the  whole  population,  was  friendly  to 
their  nation.  Her  reception  of  the  spies]^  the 
artifice  by  which  she  concealed  them  from  the 
king,  their  escape,  and  the  saving  of  Rahab  and 
her  family  at  the  capture  of  the  city,  in  aoconl- 
ance  with  their  promise,  are  all  told  in  the  na^ 
rative  of  Josh.  ii.  The  narrator  adds,  "  and  she 
dwelleth  in  Israel  unto  this  day,"  not  necessa- 
rily implying  that  she  was  alive  at  the  time  he 
wrote,  out  that  the  family  of  strangers  of  which 
she  was  reckoned  the  head  continued  to  dwvll 
among  the  children  of  Israel.  As  regards  Ra- 
hab herself,  we  leam  from  Matt  i.  5  that  she 
became  the  wifis  of  Salmon  the  son  of  Kaasson, 
and  the  mother  of  Boaz,  Jesse's  erandfather. 
The  suspicion  naturally  arises  that  Salntion  may 
have  been  one  of  the  spies  whose  life  she  saved ; 
and  that  gratitude  for  so  great  a  benefit  led, 
in  his  case,  to  a  more  tender  passion,  and 
obliterated  the  memory  of  any  past  disgrace 
attaching  to  her  name.  But,  however  this  may 
be,  it  is  certain,  on  the  authority  of  St.  Mat- 
thew, that  Rahab  became  the  mother  of  the 
line  from  which  sprung  David,  and  eventually 
Christ ;  for  that  the  Rachab  mentioned  1^  St 
Matthew  is  Rahab  the  harlot,  is  as  certain  at 
that  David  in  the  genealogy  is  the  same  pemo 
as  David  in  the  Books  of  Sunuel.  The  attempt* 
&at  have  been  made  to  prove  Rachab  diflereni 
from  Rahab,  in  order  to  get  out  of  the  chrono- 
logical difficulty,  are  singulariy  absurd.  The 
character  of  Ranab  has  much  and  deep  interest 
Dismissing,  as  inconsistent  with  tmtn,  the  at- 
tempt to  clear  her  character  of  stain  by  saying 
that  she  was  only  an  innkeeper,  and  not  a'har- 
lot,  we  may  yet  notice  that  it  is  very  possible 
that,  to  a  woman  of  her  country  and  reli|;ion, 
such  a  calling  may  have  implied  a  far  less  de- 
viation from  the  standard  of  morality  than  it 
does  with  us,  and,  moreover,  that  witb  a  pnier 
faith  she  seems  to  have  entered  upon  a  pure  life. 
As  a  caseof  cansistry,  her  conduct  in  aeceiving 
the  kinff  of  Jericho  s  messengen  with  a  fidse 
tale,  and,  above  all,  in  taking  part  against  her 
own  countrymen,  has  been  much  discussed. 
With  regard  to  the  first,  strict  truth,  either  in 
Jew  or  heathen,  was  a  virtue  so  ntteriy  un- 
known before  the  promulgation  of  the  gospd, 
that,  as  far  as  Rahab  is  concerned,  the  discus- 
sion is  quite  superfiuous.  With  regard  to  her 
taking  part  against  her  own  countrpien,  it  can 
only  be  justified,  but  is  fully  justified,  by  the 
circumstance,  that  fidelity  to  her  country  would 
in  her  case  have  been  infidelitj  to  God,  and  that 
the  higher  doty  to  her  Maker  eclipsed  the  lower 
duty  to  her  native  land.  If  her  own  life  of 
shame  was  in  any  waf  connected  with  that 
idolatry,  one  can  readily  undentand  what  a 
further  stimulus  this  would  give,  now  that  her 
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heart  was  purified  by  faith,  to  her  desire  for  the 
orerthrow  of  the  nation  to  which  she  belonged 
by  birth,  and  the  establishment  of  that  to  which 
she  wished  to  belong  by  a  community  of  fiuth 
and  hope.  This  view  of  Bahab's  conduct  is 
fully  borne  out  by  the  references  to  her  in  the 
N.  T.  The  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
tells  us  that  "by  fiiith  the  harlot  Rahab  per- 
ished not  with  them  that  believed  not,  when  she 
had  received  the  spies  with  peace "  (Heb.  xi. 
31 ) ;  and  St.  James  fortifies  his  doctrine  of  jus- 
tification by  works,  by  asking,  "  Was  not  Bar 
hab  the  harlot  justified  by  works,  when  she  had 
received  the  messengers,  and  had  sent  them  out 
another  way?"  (Jam.  ii.  25.)  And  in  like 
manner  Clement  of  Bome  says,  ''  Bahab  the 
harlot  was  saved  for  her  faith  and  hospitality" 
{ad  Corinth,  xii.). 

Raliab,  a  poetical  name  of  Eeyj^t  (Ps. 
Ixxxix.  10;  Is.  ii.  9).  The  same  wora  signifies 
''fierceness,  insolence,  pride;"  if  Hebrew, 
when  applied  to  Eg^pt,  it  would  indicate  the 
national  character  of'^tne  inhabitants.  Gesenius 
thinks  it  was  probably  of  Egyptian  origin,  but 
Accommodated  to  Hebrew,  aftnough  no  likely 
•equivalent  has  been  found  in  Coptic,  or,  wo 
may  add,  in  ancient  Egyptian.  This  word 
occurs  in  a  passage  in  Job  (xxvi.  12),  where  it 
is  usually  translated  as  in  the  A.  v.,  instead 
of  being  treated  as  a  proper  name.  Bahab,  as 
a  name  of  Egypt,  occurs  once  only  without 
reference  to  the  Exodus :  this  is  in  Ps.  Ixxxvii. 
A,    In  Is.  XXX.  7,  the  name  is  alluded  to. 

Baliam.  In  the  genealogy  of  the  descend- 
ants of  Caleb  the  son  of  Hezron  (I  Chr.  ii. 
44),  Baham  is  described  as  Uie  son  of  Shema 
and  father  of  Jorkoam. 

Ralielf  the  more  accurate  form  of  the  fa- 
miliar name  elsewhere  rendered  Baohel  ( Jer. 
xxxi.  15). 

Rain.  MatAr,  and  also  geAem,  which,  when 
it  difibrs  from  the  more  common  word  motor, 
signifies  a  more  violent  rain  :  it  is  also  used  as 
a  generic  term,  including  the  early  and  latter 
rain  (Jer.  v.  24 ;  Joel  ii.  23).  Eablt  Bain, 
the  rains  of  the  autumn,  y&nh  (Deut.  xi.  14; 
J'er.  V.  24) ;  also  mdreh  (Joel  ii.  23).  Lattbb 
Raiit,  the  rain  of  spring,  malkdsh  (Prov.  xvi. 
1 5  ;  Job  xxix.  23 ;  Jer.  lii.  3 ;  Hos.  vi.  3 ;  Joel 
ii.  23;  Zech.  x.  1).  The  early  and  latter  rains 
are  mentioned  together  (Deut.  xi.  14;  Jer.  v. 
24;  Joel  ii.  23;  Hos.  vi.  3;  James  v.  7). 
Another  word,  of  a  more  poetical  character, 
is  reb&im,  translated  in  our  version  "  showers  " 
(Deut  xxxii.  2;  Jer.  iii.  3,  xiv.  22;  Mic.  v.  7 
(Heb.  6);  Ps.  Ixv.  10  (Heb.  11),  Ixxii.  6). 
The  Hebrews  have  also  the  word  zerem,  ex- 
pressing violent  rain,  storm,  tempest,  accom- 
panied with  hail  —  in  Job  xxiv.  8,  the  heavy 
rain  which  comes  down  on  mountains;  and 
sofpir,  which  occurs  only  in  Prov.  xxvii.  15, 
continuous  and  heav^  rain.  In  a  country  com- 
prising so  many  vaneties  of  elevation  as  Pales- 
tine, there  must,  of  necessity,  occur  correspond- 
in:^  varieties  of  climate.  For  six  montns  in 
the  year,  no  rain  falls ;  and  the  harvests  are 
gathered  in  without  any  of  the  anxiety  with 
which  we  are  so  familiar,  lest  the  work  be  in- 
terrupted by  unseasonable  storms.  There  are, 
however,  very  considerable,  and  perhaps  more 
•than  compensating,  disadvantages  occasioned 


by  this  long  absence  of  rain :  the  whole  land 
becomes  dry,  parched,  and  brown,  the  cisterns 
are  empty,  the  springs  and  fountains  fkil,  and 
the  autumnal  rams  are  eagerly  looked  for  to 
prepare  the  earth  for  the  reception  of  the  seed. 
These,  the  early  rains,  commence  about  the 
latter  end  of  October  or  beginning  of  Novem- 
ber, in  Lebanon  a  month  earlier :  not  suddenly, 
but  by  degrees ;  the  husbandman  has  thus  tne 
opportunity  of  sowing  his  fields  of  wheat  and 
barley,  liie  rains  come  mostly  from  the  west 
or  south-west  (Luke  xii.  54),  oontinuine  for 
two  or  three  days  at  a  time,  and  falling  chiefiy 
dnring  the  nignt ;  the  wind  then  shifn  round 
to  the  north  or  east,  and  several  days  of  fine 
weather  succeed  (Prov.  xxv.  23).  During  the 
months  of  November  and  December,  the  rains 
continue  to  fall  heavily,  but  at  intervals ;  after- 
wards they  return,  only  at  longer  intervals,  and 
are  less  heavy;  but  at  no  period  during  the 
winter  do  they  entirely  cease.  January  and 
February  are  the  coldest  months,  and  snow 
falls,  sometimes  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  more, 
at  Jerusalem;  but  it  does  not  lie  long*  it  is 
very  seldom  seen  alon^  the  coast  and  in  the 
low  plains.  Bain  continues  to  fall  more  or  less 
during  the  month  of  BCarrh ;  it  is  veiy  rare  in 
April,  and  even  in  Lebanvm  the  showers  that 
occur  are  generally  light.  In  the  Valley  of  the 
Jordan,  the  barlejr  Imrvest  begins  as  earl^  as 
the  middle  of  April,  and  the  i^eat  a  fortnight 
later ;  in  Lebanon  the  grain  is  seldom  ripe  do- 
fore  the  middle  of  June.  [Paubstine.]  With 
respect  to  the  distinction  between  the  early 
ana  the  latter  rains,  Bobinson  observes  that 
there  are  not  at  the  present  da^  "  any  patticu- 
lar  periods  of  rain  or  succession  of  showers 
which  might  be  regarded  as  distinct  rainy  sea- 
sons. The  whole  period  from  October  to  March 
now  constitutes  only  one  continued  season  of 
rain,  without  any  r^^larly  intervening  term 
of  prolonged  fine  weather.  Unless,  therefore, 
there  has  been  some  change  in  the  climate,  the 
early  and  the  latter  rains,  for  which  the  hus- 
bandman waited  with  longing,  seem  rather  to 
have  implied  the  first  showers  of  autumn  which 
revived  the  parched  and  thirsty  soil,  and  pre- 
pared it  for  the  seed ;  and  the  later  showers 
of  soring,  which  continued  to  refresh  and  for- 
ward both  the  ripening  crops  and  the  vernal 
products  of  the  fields  "  (James  v.  7 ;  Prov.  xvi. 
15). 

Bainbow.  The  token  of  the  covenant  which 
God  made  with  Noah  when  he  came  forth  from 
the  ark,  that  the  waters  should  no  more  become 
a  fiood  to  destroy  all  fiesh.  The  right  inter- 
pretation of  G«n.  ix.  13  seems  to  be  that  God 
took  tiie  rainbow,  which  had  hitherto  been  but 
a  beautiful  object  shining  in  the  heavens  when 
the  sun's  rays  fell  on  falling  rain,  and  con- 
secrated it  as  the  sign  of  His  love  and  the 
witness  of  His  promise  (Ecclus.  xliii.  11).  The 
figurative  and  symbolical  use  of  the  rainbow 
as  an  emblem  of  God's  mercy  and  faithfulness 
must  not  be  passed  over.  In  the  wondrous 
vision  shown  to  St.  John  in  the  Apocalypse 
(Bev.  iv.  3),  it  is  said  that  "  there  was  a  rain- 
bow round  about  the  throne,  in  sight  like  unto 
an  emerald  : "  amidst  the  awful  vision  of  sur- 
passing glory  is  seen  the  symbol  of  Hope,  the 
Dright  emblem  of  Mercy  and  of  Love. 
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BaisinB.    [Vikb.] 

BalLem.  Among  the  descendants  of  Machir 
the  son  of  Manassen,  by  his  wife  Maachah,  are 
mentioned  Ulam  and  Kakem,  who  are  appar- 
ently the  sons  of  Sheresh  (1  Chr.  vii.  16). 

UaklLath,  one  of  the  fortified  towns  of 
Naphtali,  named  between  Hammath  and  Chin- 
HSRBTH  (Josh.  xix.  35). 

BaklLOIl}  one  of  the  towns  in  the  inherit- 
ance of  Dan  (Josh.  xix.  46),  apparently  not 
fiur  distant  from  Joppa. 

Ham.  1.  Second  son  of  Hezron,  and  father 
of  Amminadab  (1  Chr.  ii.  9,  10).— 2.  The 
first-bom  of  Jerahmeel  (1  Chr.  ii.  25,  27).  —  3. 
Elihu,  the  son  of  Barachel  the  Buzite,  is  de- 
scribed as  "of  the  kindred  of  Ram"  (Job 
xxxii.  2).  Ewald  identifies  Ram  with  Aram, 
mentioned  in  Gien.  xxii.  21  in  connection  with 
Hnz  and  Buz. 

Ham.  JSheep;  Sag&ificbs.] 

Bam,  mattering.  This  instrument  of 
ancient  siege  operations  is  twice  mentioned  in 
the  O.  T.  (Ez.  ly.  2,  xxi.  22  [27]) ;  and  as  both 
references  are  to  the  battering-rams  in  use 
among  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians,  it  will 
only  M  necessary  to  describe  those  which  are 
known  from  the  monuments  to  have  been  em- 
ployed in  their  sieees.  In  attacking  the  walls 
of  a  fort  or  city,  mc  first  step  appears  to  hayc 
been  to  form  an  inclined  plane  or  bank  of  earth 
(comp.  Ez.  iv.  2,  "cast  a  mount  against  it"), 
by  which  the  besiegers  could  bring  their  batter- 
ing-rams and  other  engines  to  the  foot  of  the 
walls.  "  The  battcrine-rams,"  says  Mr.  Lay ard , 
'*  were  of  several  kinds.  Some  were  joined  to 
movable  towers  which  held  warriors  and  armed 
men.  The  whole  then  formed  one  great  tempo- 
rary building,  the  top  of  which  is  represented 
in  sculptures  as  on  a  level  with  the  walls,  and 
even  turrets,  of  the  besieged  cit^.  In  some  bass- 
relieft,  the  battering-ram  is  without  wheels ;  it 
was  then  perhaps  constructed  upon  the  spot, 
and  was  not  intended  to  be  moved.  .  .  . 
The  mode  of  working  the  rams  cannot  be 
determined  from  the  Assyrian  sculptures.  It 
may  be  presumed,  from  the  representations  in 
the  bass-reliefs,  that  they  were  partly  suspended 
by  a  rope  fastened  to  the  outside  of  the  ma- 
chine, and  that  men  directed  and  impelled  them 
from  within.  .  .  .  The  artificial  tower  was 
usually  occupied  by  two  warriors:  one  dis- 
charged his  arrows  against  the  besieged,  whom 
he  was  able,  from  his  lofty  position,  to  harass 
more  effectually  than  if  he  nad  been  below ; 
the  other  held  up  a  shield  for  his  companion's 
defence." 

Ba'ma,  Matt  ii.  is,  referring  to  Jer.  xxxi. 
1 5.  The  original  passage  alludes  to  a  massacre 
of  Benjamites  or  Ephraimites  (comp.  ver.  9, 
18),  at  the  Ramah  m  Benjamin  or  m  Mount 
Ephraim.  This  is  seized  by  the  evangelist, 
and  turned  into  a  touching  reference  to  the 
slaughter  of  the  Innocents  at  Bethlehem,  near 
to  which  was  (and  is)  the  sepulchre  of  Rachel. 

Ba^mah.  A  word  which  in  its  simple  or 
compound  shape  forms  the  name  of  several 

{)Iaoe8  in  the  Holy  Land ;  one  of  those  which, 
ike  GKbeah,  Cjeba,  Gibeon,  or  Mizpeh,  betrays 
the  aspect  of  the  country.  As  an  appellative  it 
is  found  only  in  one  passage  (Ez.  xvi.  24-69), 
in  which  it  occurs  four  times,  each  time  ren- 


dered in  the  A.  V.  "  high  place."  But  in  later 
Hebrew,  ramtha  is  a  recognized  word  for  a  hill 
—  1.  One  of  the  cities  of  the  allotment  of  Ben 
jamin  (Josh,  xviii.  25).  Its  place  in  the  list  i» 
between  Gibeon  and  Beeroth.  There  is  a  more 
precise  specification  of  its  position  in  the  in- 
valuable catalogue  of  the  places  north  of  Jeru- 
salem which  are  enumerated  by  Isaiah  as  dis- 
turbed by  the  gradual  approach  of  the  king 
of  Assyria  (Is.  x.  28-d2).  At  Michmash  he 
crosses  the  ravine,  and  then  succ^sively  dis- 
lodges or  alarms  Geba,  Ramah,  and  Gibeah  of 
Saul.  Each  of  these  may  be  recognized  with 
almost  absolute  certainty  at  the  present  day. 
Geba  is  Jeba,  on  the  south  brink  of  die  great 
valley ;  and  a  mile  and  a  half  beyond  it,  directly 
between  it  and  the  main  road  to  the  city,  is  er- 
Rdm  (its  name  the  exact  equivalent  of  ha-R&- 
mah),  on  the  elevation  which  its  ancient  name 
implies.  Its  distance  from  the  city  is  two  hours, 
ue,  five  English  or  six  Roman  miles.  Its  posi- 
tion is  also  in  close  agreement  with  the  nbtices 
of  the  Bible  (Judg.  iv.  5,  xix.  13;  I  K.  xv.  17, 
21,  22;  2  Chr.  xvi.  1,  5,  6;  Jer.  xl.  1,  Ac). 
Its  proximity  to  Gibeah  is  implied  in  1  Sam. 
xxii.  6;  Hos.  v.  8;  Ezr.  ii.  26;  Neh.  vii.  30; 
the  last  two  of  which  passages  show  also  that 
its  people  returned  after  the  Captivity.  The 
Ramah  in  Neh.  xi.  33  occupies  a  diflferent 
position  in  die  list,  and  may  be  a  distinct  place 
situated  farther  west,  nearer  the  plain.  Er- 
Ram  was  not  unknown  to  the  mediaeval  travel- 
lers, by  some  of  whom  it  is  recognized  as  Ra- 
nmh ;  but  it  was  reserved  for  Dr.  Robinson  to 
moke  the  identification  certain  and  complete. 

2.  The  home  of  Elkanah,  Samuel's  father 
(1  Sam.  i.  19,  ii.  11),  the  birthplace  of  Samuel 
himself,  his  home  and  official  residence,  tlie  site 
of  his  altar  (vii.  17,  viii.  4,  xv.  34,  xvi.  13,  xix. 
18),  and  finally  his  burial-place  (xxv.  1,  xxriii. 
3).  In  the  present  instance,  it  's  a  contracted 
form  of  Ramathaim-Zopbiii .  All  that  is  di- 
rectly said 'as  to  its  situation  is  that  it  was  in 
Mount  Ephraim  (1  Sam.  i.  1),  and  diis  would 
naturally  lead  us  to  seek  it  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Shechem.  But  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
narrative  of  the  public  life  of  Samuel  (in  con- 
nection with  which  alone  this  Ramah  is  men- 
tioned) is  so  restricted  to  the  region  of  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin,  and  to  the  neighborhood  of  Gib^ 
eah  tlie  residence  of  Saul,  that  it  seems  im- 
possible not  to  look  for  Samuel's  city  in  the 
same  locality.  On  the  other  hand,  the  boun- 
daries of  Mount  Ephraim  are  nowhere  dis- 
tincUy  set  forth.  In  the  mouth  of  an  ancient 
Hebrew,  the  expression  would  mean  that  por- 
tion of  the  mountainous  district  which  was,  at 
the  time  of  speaking,  in  the  possession  of  the 
tribe  of  Ephraim.  In  this  district*  tradition, 
with  a  truer  instinct  than  it  sometimes  displays, 
has  placed  the  residence  of  Samuel.  The  ear- 
liest attempt  to  identify  it  is  in  the  Onoflras- 
Hocm  of  Eusebius,  and  was  not  so  happy.  His 
words  are,  "Armathem  Seipha:  the  city  of 
Helkana  and  Samuel ;  it  lies  near  Diospolis : 
thence  came  Joseph,  in  the  Gospels  said  to  be 
from  Arimathsea.  Diospolis  is  Lydda,  the 
modem  ZAM,  and  the  reference  of  Eaisebius  is 
no  doubt  to  RcanleA,  the  well-known  modem 
town  two  miles  from  UM.  But  there  is  an- 
other tradition,  that  just  alluded  to,  common 
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to  Mofllems,  Jews,  and  Christuuis,  np  to  the 
present  day,  which  places  the  residence  of 
Samuel  on  the  lofty  and  remarkable  eminence 
of  Nebu  Scunwil,  which  rises  four  miles  to 
the  N.  W.  of  Jerosalem,  and  which  its  height 
(greater  than  that  of  Jerosalem  itself),  its  com- 
manding position,  and  its  ^nliar  shape,  render 
the  most  conspicuous  object  in  all  the  land- 
scapes  of  that  district,  and  make  the  names  of 
Ramah  and  Zophim  exceedingly  appropriate 
to  it  Since  the  days  of  Arcnlf,  the  tradition 
appears  to  have  been  continuous.  Here,  then, 
we  are  inclined,  in  the  present  state  of  the  evi- 
dence, to  place  the  Ramah  of  Samuel.  And 
there  probably  would  never  have  been  anj^  re- 
sistance to  the  traditional  identification  if  it 
had  not  been  thought  necessary  to  make  the 
position  of  Ramah  square  with  a  passage  with 
which  it  does  not  seem  to  the  writer  to  have 
necessarily  any  connection.  It  is  usuallpr  as- 
sumed that  the  city  in  which  Saul  was  anomted 
bv  Samu^  (1  Sam.  ix.,  x.)  was  Samuel's  own 
city  Ramah.  On  the  asumption  that  Rama- 
thaim-zophim  was  the  city  or  Saul's  anointing, 
various  attempts  have  been  made  to  find  a  site 
for  it  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bethlehem,  (a) 
Gesenius  suggests  the  Jebel  Fureidia,  four  miles 
so  uth*east  of  Bethlehem,  the  ancient  Herodium, 
the  "  Frank  mountain  "  of  more  modem  times. 
(6)  Dr.  Robinson  proposes  S&ba,  in  the  moun- 
tains six  miles  west  of  Jerusalem,  as  the  pos- 
sible representative  of  Zophim.  (c)  Van  de 
Velde,  following  the  lead  of  Wolcott,  argues  for 
Rameh  (or  Ramet  et-Khalil),  a  well-known  site 
of  ruins  about  two  and  a  half  miles  north  of 
Hebron,  {d)  Dr.  Bonar  adopts  er-Rdm,  which 
ho  places  a  short  distance  north  of  Bethlehem, 
east  of  Rachel's  sejiulchre.  Two  sngxestions 
in  an  opposite  direction  must  be  notic^:  — (a) 
That  of  Ewald,  who  places  Ramathaim-zophim 
at  Ramrolhh,  a  mile  west  of  el-Birehy  and  near- 
ly five  north  of  Nebjf  ScL-nwU.  (&)  That  of 
Shcwarz,  who,  starting  from  Gibeah-of-Saul  as 
the  home  of  Elish,  fixes  upon  Rameh  north  of 
Samaria,  and  west  of  Samtr,  which  he  supposes 
also  to  be  Ramoth  or  Jarmuth,  the  Leviticalcity 
of  Issachar. 

3.  One  of  the  nineteen  fortified  places  of 
Naphtali  (Josh.  xix.  36)  named  between  Ada- 
man  and  Hazor.  It  would  appear,  if  the  order 
of  the  list  may  be  accepted,  to  nave  been  in  the 
mountainous  country  N.  W.  of  the  Lake  of 
Cvenesareth.  In  this  district,  a  place  bearing 
the  name  of  Rameh  has  been  discovered  by  Dr. 
Robinson.  It  lies  on  the  main  track  between 
Akha  and  the  north  end  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
and  about  eight  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Sa/ed.  — 4. 
One  of  the  landmarks  on  the  boundary 
(A.  V.  "coast")  of  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  29), 
apparently  between  Tyre  and  Zidon.  Two 
places  of  the  same  name  have  been  discovered 
in  the  dbtrict  allotted  to  Asher :  the  one  east 
of  Tyre,  and  within  about  three  miles  of  it ;  the 
other  more  than  ten  miles  ofi*,  and  sonUi-east 
of  the  same  city.  If  either  of  these  places  rep- 
resent the  Ramah  in  question,  it  certainly  seems 
aafer  to  identify  it  with  that  nearest  to  Tyre 
and  the  se»«oast  -^5.  By  this  name  in  2  K. 
Titi.  29  and  2  Chr.  xxii.  6,  only,  is  designated 
Bamoth-Gilbad. — 6.  A  place  mentioned  in 
Ibe  catalogue  of  those  re-inhabited  by  the  Ben- 


iamites  after  their  return  from  the  Captivity 
(Neh.  xi.  33).  It  may  be  the  liamah  of  Benja- 
min (above,  No.  1)  or  the  Ramah  of  Samuel, 
but  its  position  in  the  list  (remote  from  Geba, 
Michmash,  Bethel,  vcr.  31,  comp.  £zr.  ii.  26, 
28]  seems  to  remove  it  farther  west,  to  the 
neighborhood  of  Lod,  Hadid,  and  Ono.  The 
situation  of  the  modem  Ramldi  agrees  very 
well  with  this,  a  town  too  important  am)  too  well 
placed  not  to  have  existed  in  the  ancient  times. 

BA^math-LellL  The  name  which  pur- 
ports to  have  been  bestowed  by  Samson  on  the 
scene  of  his  slaughter  of  the  thousand  Philis- 
tines with  the  jaw-bone  (Judg.  xv.  17).  "He 
cast  away  the  jaw-bone  out  of  his  hand,  and 
called  that  place '  Ramath-lehi,' "  —  as  if  "  heav- 
ing of  the  jaw-bone."  But  Gesenius  has  pointed 
out  that,  as  they  at  present  stand,  the  words  are 
exactly  parallel  to  Ramath-mizpeh  and  Ramath- 
n^b,  and  mean  the  "  height  of  Lechi." 

Ha^math-Miz'peh.  A  place  mentioned, 
in  Josh.  xiii.  26  only,  in  the  specification  of  the 
territoxy  of  Gad,  i^parently  as  one  of  its  north- 
em  landmarks.  There  is' no  reason  to  doubt 
that  it  is  the  same  place  with  that  early  sanc- 
tuary at  which  Jacob  and  Laban  set  up  their 
caira  of  stones,  and  which  received  the  names 
of  MizPEH,  Galeed,  and  Jcgar  Sahadutha; 
and  it  seems  very  probable  t£it  all  these  are 
identical  with  Ramoth-Gilcad,  so  notorious  in 
the  later  history  of  the  nation. 

Ba'math  of  the  Southi  more  accurately 
Ramah  of  the  South.  One  oi  the  towns  in  the 
allotment  of  Simeon  ^Josh.  xix.  8),  apparent 
at  its  extreme  south  limit  It  appears  finom 
this  passage  to  have  been  another  name  for 
Baalath-Beer.  Van  de  Vclde  takes  it  as 
identical  with  Ramath-lchi,  which  he  finds  at 
Tdl  d'Lddijeh ;  but  tills  appears  to  be  too  far 
south.  It  IS,  in  all  probability,  the  same  place 
as  South  RamotxiJi  Sam.  xxx.  27). 

Bamatha'im-Zo'phim.    The  ibil  form 

of  the  name  of  the  town  in  which  Elkanah,  the 
fiither  of  the  prophet  Samuel,  resided.  It  is 
given  in  its  complete  shape  in  the  Hebrew  text 
and  A.  Y.  but  once  (1  Sam.  i.  1).  Elsewhere 
(i.  19,  ii.  11,  vii.  17,  viii.  4,  xv,  34,  xvi.  13,  xix. 
18,  19,  22,  23,  XX.  1,  xxv.  I,  xxviii.  3)  it  occurs 
in  the  shorter  form  of  Ramah.  [Ramah,  2.] 
Ramathaim,  if  interpreted  as  a  Hebrew  word, 
is  dual — "the  double  eminence."  This  may 
point  to  a  peculiarity  in  the  shape  or  nature  of 
the  place,  or  may  be  an  instance  of  the  tendency, 
familiar  to  all  students,  which  exists  in  lan- 
guage to  force  an  archaic  or  foreign  name  into 
an  intelligible  form.  Of  the  force  of  "Zophim" 
no  probable  explanation  has  been  given.  It 
was  an  ancient  name  on  the  east  of  Jordan 
(Num.  xxiii.  14),  and  there,  as  here,  was  at- 
tached to  an  eminence.  Even  without  the 
testimony  of  the  LXX.,  there  is  no  doubt,  from 
the  narrative  itself,  that  the  Ramah  of  Samuel 
—  where  he  lived,  built  an  altar,  died,  and  was 
buried  — was  the  same  place  as  the  Ramah  or 
Ramathaim-Zophim  in  which  he  was  bom.  Of 
its  position,  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  can  bo 
gatnered  from  the  narrative.  It  was  in  Mount 
Ephraim  (1  Sam.  i.  1).  It  had  apparently  at- 
tached to  it  a  place  called  Naioth  (xix.  18, 
&c.,  XX.  I ) ;  and  it  had  also  in  its  neighbor- 
hood a  great  well,  known  as  the  Well  or  Has- 
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Secha  (xix.  22).  Bat,  unfoitanstely,  these 
scanty  particalars  throw  no  light  on  its  sitoa- 
tion.  In  the  4th  century,  Ramathaim-Zophim 
was  located  near  Diospolis  (Lydda),  probably 
at  Ramieh :  but  that  is  quite  untenable,  and 
quickly  disappeared  in  favor  of  another,  prob- 
ably older,  certainly  more  probable  tradition, 
which  placed  it  on  the  lofty  and  remarkable  hill 
four  miles  N.  W.  of  Jerusalem,  known  to  the 
early  pilgrims  and  Crusaders  as  Saint  Samuel 
and  Mont  Jove.  It  is  now  universally  desig- 
nated Ntbu  SamwU — the  "Prophet  Samuel." 
[Ramah,  No.  2.] 

fia^mathem.  One  of  the  three  "govern- 
ments "  which  were  added  to  Judsea  by  King 
Demetrius  Nicator,  out  of  the  country  of  Sa- 
maria (1  Mace.  xi.  34).  It  no  doubt  derived 
its  name  from  a  town  of  the  name  of  Rama- 
THAiM,  probably  that  renowned  as  the  birth- 

Elace  of  Samuel  the  prophet,  though  this  cannot 
e  stated  with  certainty.  Ap. 
Ba'mathite,  the.  Shimei  the  Ramathite 
had  charge  of  the  royal  vineyards  of  King 
David  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  27).  The  name  implies 
that  he  was  native  of  a  place  called  Ramah, 
but  there  is  no  tradition  or  other  clew  by  which 
the  particular  Ramah  to  which  this  worthy 
belonged  can  be  identified. 

Bun'eses,  or  Baam'ses,  a  citv  and  dis- 
trict of  Lower  Egypt.  There  can  be  no  rea- 
sonable doubt  that  the  same  city  is  designated 
by  the  Rameses  and  Raamses  of  the  Heb.  text, 
and  that  thb  was  the  chief  place  of  the  land  of 
Rameses,  all  the  passages  referring  to  the  same 
region.  The  first  mention  of  lUmeses  is  in 
the  narrative  of  the  settiing  by  Joseph  of  his 
father  and  brethren  in  Egypt,  where  it  is  re- 
lated that  a  possession  was  given  them  "  in  the 
land  of  Rameses"  (Gen.  xlvii.  11).  This  land 
of  Rameses  either  corresponds  to  the  land  of 
Groshen,  or  was  a  district  of  it,  more  probably 
the  former,  as  appears  from  a  comparison  with 
a  parallel  nassage  (6).  The  name  next  occurs 
as  that  or  one  of  the  two  store-cities  built  for 
the  Pharaoh  who  first  oppressed  the  children 
of  Israel  (Ex.  i.  11).  Tnere  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Raamses  is  Rameses  in  the  land  of  Goshen. 
In  the  narrative  of  the  Exodus,  we  read  of 
Rameses  as  the  starting-point  of  the  journey 
(Ex.  xii.  37  ;  see  also  Num.  xxxiiL  3,  5).  If 
then  we  suppose  Rameses  or  Raamses  to  have 
been  tiie  chief  town  of  the  land  of  Rameses, 
either  Goshen  itself  or  a  district  of  it,  we  have 
to  endeavor  to  determine  its  situation.  Lepsius 
supposes  that  Abo€»-Kesheyd  is  on  the  site  of 
Rameses.  His  reasons  are,  that  in  tiie  LXX. 
Heroopolis  is  placed  in  the  land  of  Rameses,  in 
a  passage  where  the  Heb.  only  mentions  "  the 
land  of  Goshen  *'  (Gen.  xlvi.  28),  and  that  there 
is  a  monolithic  group  of  Aboo-Kesheyd  repre- 
senting Turn  and  Ra,  and,  between  them, 
Rameses  11.,  who  was  probably  there  wor- 
shipped. The  biblical  narrative  of  the  position 
of  Kameses  seems  to  point  to  the  western  part 
of  the  land  of  Goshen,  since  two  full  marcnes, 
and  part  at  least  of  a  third,  brought  the  Israel- 
ites tVom  this  town  to  the  Red  Sea ;  and  the 
narrative  appears  to  indicate  a  route  for  the 
chief  part  directly  towards  the  sea.  The  one 
fact,  tnat  Aboo-Kesheyd  is  within  about  eight 
miles  of  the  ancient  head  of  the  gulf,  seems  to 


OS  fintal  to  Lepsins's  identificatHm.  Then  Is 
good  reason  to  suppose  that  many  citwi  in 
£gypt  bore  this  name. 

Bames'se  =  Ramssbs  (Jnd.  L  9).    Ap. 

Bami'ah.  A  layman  of  Israel,  one  of  the 
sons  of  Parosh  (£^.  x.  25). 

Ba'moth.  One  of  the  four  Levitical  cities 
of  Issachar  according  to  the  catalogue  in  1  Qir. 
vi.  73. 

Ba^'moth.  An  Israelite  layman,  of  the 
sons  of  Hani  (Ezr.  x.  29). 

Ba'moth-Qil'ead,  the  "  heights  of  Gil- 

ead."  One  of  the  great  fastnesses  on  the  east 
of  Jordan,  and  the  key  to  an  important  district, 
as  is  evident  not  only  from  the  direct  state- 
ment of  1  K.  iv.  13,  that  it  conunanded  the 
regions  of  Argob  and  of  the  towns  of  Jair,  but 
also  from  the  obstinacy  with  which  it  was  at- 
tacked and  defended  by  the  S^ans  and  Jews 
in  the  reig^  of  Ahab,  Ahaziah,  and  Jonun. 
It  seems  probable  that  it  was  identical  with 
Ramath-Mizpeh  (Josh.  xiii.  26),  which  again 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  occapied  the 
si>ot  on  whicn  Jacob  had  made  his  covenant 
with  Laban.  It  was  the  city  of  refuge  for  the 
tribe  of  Gad  (Deut.  iv.  43;  Josh.  xx.  8,  xxL 
38).  We  next  encounter  it  as  the  residence  of 
one  of  Solomon's  commissariat  officere  (1  K. 
iv.  13).  In  the  second  Syrian  war,  Ramoth- 
Gilead  played  a  conspicuous  part.  Dnring  the 
invasion  related  in  1  K.  xv.  20,  or  some  subse- 
quent incursion,  this  important  place  had  been 
seized  by  Benhadad  I.  nom  Omri  The  inci- 
dents of  Ahab's  expedition  are  well  known 
During  Ahaziah's  short  reign,  we  hear  nothing 
of  it :  it  probably  remainra  in  possession  m 
the  Syrians  till  the  suppression  of^the  Moabtte 
rebellion  gave  Joram  time  to  renew  the  si^ge. 
He  was  more  fortunate  than  Ahab.  The  town 
was  taken  by  Israel,  and  held  in  spite  of  all 
the  eflforts  or  Hazael  (who  was  now  on  the 
throne  of  Damascus)  to  regain  it  (2  K.  ix.  14). 
Henceforward  Ramoth-Gilead  disappears  from 
our  view.  Eusebius  and  Jerome  specify  the 
position  of  Ramoth  as  fifteen  miles  from  ttiOa- 
delphia  (Amm&n),  In  this  case  ther  are  at 
variance  with  each  other,  Eusebius  piacimr  it 
west,  and  Jerome  east,  of  Philadelphia.  The 
latter  position  is  obviously  untenable.  The 
former  is  neariy  that  of  the  modem  town  of 
e^-SaU,  which  Gesenins  proposes  to  ident^ 
with    Ramoth-Gilead.     Ewald,    indeed,  pro- 

e^ses  a  site  farther  north  as  more  probaUe. 
e  suggests  jRetmiia,  a  few  miles  west  cfJenak. 
The  position  assigned  to  it  by  Eusebius  answers 
tolerably  well  for  a  site  bearing  the  name  of 
JeTad,  exactly  identical  with  de  ancient  He- 
brew GUead,  which  is  mentioned  by  Seetzen  as 
four  or  five  miles  north  of  es-Saii.  And  prob- 
ably this  situation  is  not  very  for  from  the 
truth. 

Ba'moth  in  Qil'ead,  Dent.  iv.  43 ;  Josh. 
XX.  8,  xxi.  38 ;   1  K.  xxii.  8.    Elsewhere  the 
shorter  form,  Ramoth-Gilead.  is  used. 
Bams' Horns.    [Corwbt;  Jubilbb.] 
Bams'  Skins  dyed  red  formed  part  of 

the  materials  that  the  Israelites  were  ordered 
to  present  as  oflerings  for  the  making  of  the 
Tabernacle  (Ex.  xxv.  5) :  of  which  tihej  senred 
as  one  of  the  inner  coverings.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  A.  Y.,  following  the  LXX.  and 
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VolgaCe  and  the  Jewish  interpreten,  is  cor- 
rect. The  oriflpnal  words,  it  is  true,  admit  of 
being  rendered  thus  —  "skins  of  red  rams." 
The  red  ram  is  by  Ham.  Smith  identified  with 
the  Aondad  sheep  {Ammotragus  Troffelaphua). 

Ba'^pha.  Son  of  Binea,  among  the  de- 
scendants of  Saul  (1  Chr.  riii.  37). 

Baph'aeL  **  One  of  the  seven  holy  angels 
which  ...  go  in  and  out  before  the  glory  of 
the  Holy  One"  (Tob.  xii.  15).  According  to 
another  Jewish  tradition,  Raphael  was  one  of 
the  Jifur  angels  which  stood  round  the  throne 
of  God  ( Michael,  Uriel,  Gabriel,  Raphael) .  In 
Tobit,  he  appears  as  the  guide  ana  counsellor 
of  Tobias.    Ap. 

Bapha'^im.  The  name  of  an  ancestor  of 
Jndith  (Jud.  yiii.  1).    Ap. 

Ba'phon.  A  city  of  Gilead,  under  the 
walls  of  which  Ju<us  Maccabasus  defeated 
Timotheus  (1  Mace.  v.  37  only).  It  may  have 
been  identical  with  Raphana,  which  is  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  as  one  of  the  cities  of  the 
Decapolis,  but  with  no  specification  of  itsposi- 
tion.  In  Kiepert's  map .  accompanying  Wetz- 
atein's  ffauran,  &c.  (I860),  a  place  named  Er- 
Bafi  is  marked.  If  Er-Rafe  be  Raphana,  we 
ahould  expect  to  find  large  ruins.    Ap. 

Ba^'phu.  The  fiither  of  Palti,  the  Benja- 
mite  spy  (Num.  xiii.  9). 

Bas^ses,  Children  of.  One  of  the  na- 
tions whose  country  was  ravi^ed  bjjr  Holofomcs 
in  his  approach  to  Judssa  (Jud.  ii.  23  onlyj. 
The  old  Latin  version  reads  Thircu  et  Raiu, 
Wolff  restores  the  original  Chaldee  text  of  the 
passage  as  Thars  and  Kosos,  and  compares  the 
latter  name  ^th  Rhosus,  a  place  on  the  Gulf 
of  Issus.    Apw 

Bath'umos.  "  Rathumus  the  story-wri- 
ter "  of  1  £sd.  ii.  16,  17,  25,  30,  is  the  same  as 
"  Rbhum  the  chancellor"  of  Ezr.  iv.  8,  9,  17, 
23.    Ap. 

Bavexiy  the  well-known  bird  of  that  name 
which  is  mentioned  in  various  passages  in  the 
Bible.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Hcb.  *&reb 
is  correctly  translated.  This  bird  was  not  al- 
lowed as  mod  by  the  Mosaic  law  (Lev.  xi.  15j. 
The  word  '^r^  is  doubtless  used  in  a  genenc 
sense,  and  includes  other  species  of  the  genus 
Coruiu,  such  as  the  crow  ( C.  oonme)  and  the 
hooded  crow  (C  comix).  The  LKX.  and 
Vulg.  diffisr  materiall^r  from  the  Hebrew  and 
our  Authorized  Version  in  Gen.  viii.  7;  for 
whereas  in  the  Hebrew  we  read  "that  the 
raven  went  forth  to  and  fro  [from  the  ark]  until 
the  waters  were  dried  up,"  in  the  two  old  ver- 
sions named  above,  together  with  the  Syriac, 
the  raven  is  represented  as  "not  returning 
an  til  the  water  was  dried  firom  off  the  earth. 
The  subject  of  Elijah's  sustenance  at  Cherith 
by  means  of  ravens  has  given  occasion  to  much 
fanciful  speculation.  It  has  been  attempted  to 
show  that  the  'SrSlnm  ("ravens")  were  the 
people  of  Orbo,  a  small  town  near  Cherith. 
Others  have  found  in  the  ravens  merely  mer- 
chants ;  while  Michaelis  has  attempted  to  show 
that  Elijah  merely  plundered  the  ravens'  nests 
of  hares  and  other  game  I  To  the  fact  of  the 
raven  being  a  common  bird  in  Palestine,  and 
to  its  habit  of  flying  restlessly  about  in  constant 
search  for  food  to  satisfy  its  voracious  appetite, 
may  perhaps  be  traced  the  reason  for  its  being 
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selected  by  our  Lord  and  the  inspired  writers 
as  the  especial  object  of  God's  providing  care. 
The  raven  belongs  to  the  order  /nsessores,  fiun< 
ily  CorvidtB, 

Ba'siS.  "  One  of  the  elders  of  Jerusalem," 
who  killed  himself  under  peculiarly  terrible 
circumstances,  that  he  might  not  fall  "  into  the 
hands  of  the  wicked  "  (2  Mace.  xiv.  37-46). 
In  dying,  he  is  reported  to  have  expressed  his 
failh  in  a  resurrection  (ver.  46).  This  act  of 
suicide,  which  was  wholly  alien  to  the  spirit  of 
the  Jewish  law  and  people,  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  considerable  discussion.    Ap. 

Bazor.  Besides  other  usages,  the  practice 
of  shaving  the  head  after  the  completion  of  a 
vow  must  nave  created  amons  the  Jews  a  ne- 
cessity for  the  special  trade  of  a  barber  (Num 
vi.  9,  18,  viii.  7  ;  Lev.  xiv.  8 ;  Judg.  xiii.  5  ;  I& 
vii.  20;  Ez.  v.  1 ;  Acts  xviii.  18).  The  instru- 
ments of  his  work  were  probably,  as  in  modem 
times,  the  razor,  the  basin,  the  mirror,  and 
perhaps  also  the  scissors  (see  2  Sam.  xiv.  26). 
Like  the  Levites,  the  Egyptian  priests  were 
accustomed  to  shave  their  wnole  bodies. 

fieai'a.  A  Reubenite,  son  of  Micah,  and 
apparently  prince  of  his  tribe  (1  Chr.  v.  5). 
The  name  is  identical  with 

Beai'ah.  1.  A  descendant  of  Shubal,  the 
son  of  Judah  (I  Chr.  iv.  2).  — 2.  The  children 
of  Reaiah  were  a  family  of  Ncdiinim  who  re- 
turned from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr. 
ii.  47  ;  Neh.  vii.  50). 

Bel>a.  One  of  the  five  kinss  of  the  BCidi- 
anites  slain  by  the  children  of  Israel  in  their 
avenging  expedition,  when  Balaam  fell  (Num. 
xxxi.  8 ;  Josh.  xiii.  21 ). 

Bebeo'oa.  The  Greek  form  of  the  name 
Rebekah  (Rom.  ix.  10  only). 

Bebek'ah,  daughter  of  Bethuel  (Gen.  xxii. 
23)  and  sister  of  Laban,  married  to  Isaac,  her 
fatner's  cousin.  She  is  first  presented  to  us  in 
the  account  of  the  mission  of  Eliezer  to  Padan- 
arara  (Gen.  xxiv.),  in  which  his  interview  with 
Rebekah,  her  consent  and  marria^,  are  related. 
For  nineteen  years,  she  was  childless :  then, 
after  the  prayers  of  Isaac,  and  her  journey  to 
inquire  of  the  Lord,  Esau  and  Jacob  were  bom ; 
and  while  the  younger  was  more  oarticnlarly 
the  companion  and  favorite  of  nis  mother 
(xxiv.  1^28),  the  elder  became  a  grief  of  mind 
to  her  (xxvi.  35).  When  Isaac  was  driven  by 
a  famine  into  the  lawless  country  of  the  Philis- 
tines, Rebekah's  beauty  became,  as  was  appre- 
hended, a  source  of  danger  to  her  husband.  It 
was  probably  a  considerable  time  afterwards 
when  Rebekah  suggested  the  deceit  that  was 

Sractised  by  Jacob  on  his  blind  father.  She 
irected  and  aided  him  in  carrying  it  out,  fore- 
saw the  probable  consequence  of  Esau's  anger, 
and  prevented  it  by  moving  Isaac  to  send 
Jacob  away  to  Padan-aram  (xxvii.)  to  her  own 
kindred  (xxix.  12).  It  has  been  conjectured 
that  she  died  during  Jacob's  sojourn  in  Padan- 
aram.  St.  Paul  (Iu>m.  ix.  10)  refers  to  her  as 
being  made  aoauainted  with  the  purpose  of 
God  regarding  her  children  before  they  were 
bom. 

Be^'ohab.  1.  The  fiither  or  ancestor  of 
Jehonadab  (2  K.  x.  15,  23  ;  1  Chr.  ii.  55  ;  Jer. 
XXXV.  6>19),  identified  by  some  writers  with 
Hobab. — 2.    One  of  the  two  "captains  of 
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bands  "  whom  Ishbosheth  took  into  his  service, 
and  who  conspired  to  murder  him  (2  Sam.  iv. 
2).  —  3.  The  fiither  of  Malchiah,  raler  of  part 
of  Beth-haccerem  (Neh.  iii.  14). 

Be'chabitOB.  The  tribe  thus  named  ap- 
pears before  us  in  one  memorable  scene.  Their 
nistory  before  and  after  it  lies  in  some  ob- 
scurity.—  (I.)  In  1  Chr.  ii.  55,  the  house  of 
Kechab  is  identified  with  a  section  of  the  Ken- 
iteSy  who  came  into  Canaan  with  the  Israelites, 
and  retained  their  nomadic  habits;  and  the 
name  of  Hammath  is  mentioned  as  the  patri- 
arch of  the  whole  tribe.  It  has  been  interred 
from  this  passage  that  the  descendants  of  Re- 
chab  belonged  to  a  branch  of  the  Kenites  set- 
tled from  the  first  at  Jabez  in  Jndah.  But  it 
is  more  probable  that  this  passa^  refers  to  the 
locality  occupied  by  the  Rechabites  affcer  their 
return  fVom  the  Captivity.  Of  Rcchab  himself 
nothing  is  known.  He  may  ha%'e  been  the 
father,  ne  may  have  been  the  remote  ancestor, 
of  Jehonadab.  The  name  may  have  pointed, 
as  in  the  robber-chief  of  2  Sam  iv.  2,  to  a  con- 
spicuous form  of  the  wild  Bedouin  life,  and 
Jehonadab,  the  son  of  the  Rider,  may  bare 
been,  in  part  at  least,  for  that  reason,  the  com- 
panion and  friend  of  the  fierce  captain  of  Israel 
who  drives  as  with  the  fury  of  madness  (2  K. 
ix.  20).  Boulduc  infers  from  2  K.  ii.  12,  xiii. 
14,  that  the  two  great  prophets  Elijah  and 
Elisha  were  known,  each  of  them  in  his  time, 
as  the  chariot  (/2ece6)  of  Israel.  He  infers  from 
this  that  the  special  disciples  of  the  prophets, 
who  followed  them  in  all  their  austentv,  were 
known  as  the ''  sons  of  the  chariot, '  B*ne 
JReceb,  and  that  afterwards,  when  the  original 
meaning  had  been  lost  sight  of,  this  was  taken 
as  a  patronymic,  and  referred  to  an  unknown 
Rechab. 

(II.)  The  personal  history  of  Jehonadab 
has  been  dealt  with  elsewhere.  He  and  his 
people  had  all  along  been  worshippers  of  Je- 
hovah, circumcised,  though  not  recKoned  as  be- 
longing to  Israel,  and  probably  therefore  not 
considering  themselves  oound  by  the  Mosaic 
law  and  ritual.  The  worship  of^^  Baal  was  ac- 
cordingly not  less  offensive  to  them  than  to  the 
Israelites.  The  luxury  and  license  of  Phoeni- 
cian cities  threatened  the  destruction  of  the 
simplicity  of  their  nomadic  life  (Amos  ii.  7,  8, 
vi.  3-6).  A  protest  was  needed  against  both 
evils,  and  as  m  the  case  of  Elijah,  and  of  the 
Nazarites  of  Amos  ii.  11,  it  took  the  form  of 
asceticism.  There  was  to  be  a  more  rigid  ad- 
herence than  ever  to  the  old  Arab  life.  They 
were  to  drink  no  wine,  nor  build  house,  nor 
sow  seed,  nor  plant  vineyard,  nor  have  any. 
All  their  days  they  were  to  dwell  in  tents,  as 
remembering  that  they  were  strangers  in  the 
land  (Jer.  xxxv.  6,  7).  This  was  to  be  the 
condition  of  their  retaining  a  distinct  tribal 
existence.  For  two  centuries  and  a  half,  they 
adhered  faithfully  to  this  rule.  The  Naba- 
thseans  and  Wahabys  supply  us  with  a  striking 
parallel. 

(III.)  The  invasion  of  Judah  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, in  B.C.  607,  drove  the  Rechabites  from 
their  tents.  Some  inferences  may  be  safely 
drawn  from  the  facts  of  Jer.  xxxv.  'The  names 
of  the  Rechabites  show  that  they  continued  to 
be  worshippers  of  Jehovah.    They  are  already 


known  to  the  prophet  One  of  them  (ver.  3) 
bears  the  same  name.  Their  rigid  Nazarite 
life  gained  for  them  admission  into  the  house 
of  the  Lord,  into  one  of  the  chambers  aasignini 
to  priests  and  Levites,  within  its  predncls. 
Here  they  are  tempted,  and  are  proof  against 
the  temptation.  The  history  of  this  trial  ends 
with  a  special  blessing  :  "  Jonadab,  the  son  of 
Rechab,  shall  not  want  a  man  to  stand  before 
me  forever  "  (ver.  19).  The  words, "  to  stand 
before  me,"  are  essentially  lituxgical.  The 
Rechabites  were  solemnly  adopted  into  the 
families  of  Israel,  and  were  recognized  as  in- 
corporated into  the  tribe  of  Levi. 

(IV.)   It  remains  for  us  to  see  whether  there 
are  any   traces  of   their  after-history  in  the 
biblical  or  later  writers.    (1.)  We  have  the  sin- 
gular heading  of  the  Ps.  Ixxi.  in  the  LXX. 
version,  indicating  that  the  "  sons  of  Jonadab  " 
shared  the  captivity  of  Israel.     (2.)  There  is 
the  si^ificant  mention  of  a,  son  of  Rechab  in 
Neh.  lii.  14,  as  co-operating  with  the  priests, 
Levites,  and  princes  in  the  restoration  of  the 
wall  of  Jerusalem.     (3^  The  mention  of  the 
house  of  Rechab  in  t  Chr.  ii.  55,  though  not 
without  difficulty,  points,  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  to  the  same  conclusion.  The  Rechabites 
have  become  scribes.    They  give  diemselves  to 
a  calling  which,  at  the  time  of  the  return  from 
Babylon,  was  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  in  the 
hanas  of  Levites.    The  close  juxtaposition  of 
the  Rechabites  with  the  descendants  of  David 
in  1  Chr.  iii.  1  shows  also  in  how  honorable  an 
esteem  they  were  held  at  die  time  when  that 
book  was  compiled.    (4.)  The  account  of  the 
martyrdom  of  James  the  Just,  ^ven  by  Hege- 
sippus,  brings  the  name  of  the  Rechabites  once 
more  before  us,  and  in  a  very  stranee  connec- 
tion.     While  the  scribes  and  Phansees  were 
stoning  him,  '*  one  of  the  priests  of  the  sons  of 
Rechab,  the  son  of  Rechabim,  who  are  men- 
tioned by  Jeremiah  the  prophet,"  cried  oat, 
protesting  against  the  crime.    We  may  accept 
Hegesippus  as  an  additional  witness  to  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Rechabites  as  a  recognized  body 
up  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  sharing  in 
the  ritual  of  the  Temple.     (5.)  Some  later 
notices  are  not  without  interest.    Benjanun  of 
Tudela  in  the  12th  century  mentions  that  near 
El-Jubar  (  «=  PumbedithaJ  he  found  Jews  who 
were    named    Rechabites.      They    tilled    the 
ground,  kept  flocks  and  herds,  abstained  from 
wine  and  nesh,  and  gave  tithes  to  teachers  who 
devoted  themselves  to  studying  the  law,  and 
weeping  for  Jerusalem.    A  later  travdler,  Dr. 
Wolff,  gives  a  yet  stranger  and  more  detailed 
report.     The  tfews  of  Jerusalem  and  Yemen 
told  him  that  he  would  find  the  Rechabites  of 
Jer.  xxxv.  living  near  Mecca.    When  he  came 
near  Senaa  he  came  in  contact  with  a  tribe,  the 
Beni-Khaibr,  who  identified  themselvea  widi 
the  sons  of  Jonadab.      With  one  of  them, 
Mousa,  Wolff  conversed.    In  a  later  journal, 
he  mentions  a  second  interview  with  Monsa, 
describes  them  as  keeping  strictly  to  the  old 
rule,  calls  them  now  by  the  name  of  the  B'ne- 
Arhab,  and  says  that  B'nS-Israel  of  the  tribe 
of  Dan  live  with  them.    It  has  been  tbooght 
right  to  give  these  statements  for  what  they  are 
worth. 

Be'chah.    In  l  Chr.  IT.  12,  Beth-rapba, 
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Paseah,  and  Tehinnah  the  father,  or  founder, 
of  Ir-nahaah,  are  said  to  have  been  "  the  men 
ofRechah." 

Beoorder,  an  officer  of  high  rank  in  the 
Jewish  state,  exercising  the  functions,  not  sim- 
ply of  an  annalist,  but  of  chancellor  or  presi- 
dent of  the  privy  council.  In  David's  court, 
the  recorder  appears  among  the  high  officers  of 
his  household  (2  Sam.  viii.  16,  xx.  24 ;  I  Chr. 
xviii.  15).  In  Solomon's,  he  is  coupled  with 
the  three  secretaries,  and  is  mentioned  last, 
probably  as  being  their  president  (1  K.  iv.  3 ; 
comp.  2  K.  xviii.  18,  37  ;  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  8). 

Bad  Sea.    The  sea  known  to  us  jis  the 
Red  Sea  was  by  the  Israelites  called  "  the  sea  " 
(Ex.  xiv.  2,  9,  16,  21,  28,  xv.  I,  4,  8,  10,  19  ; 
Josh.  xxlv.  6,  7 ;  and  many  other  passages), 
and  specially  "  the  sea  of  «2pA  "  (Ex.  x.  19,  xiii. 
18,  XV.  4,  22,  xxiii.  31  ;   Num.  xiv.  25  ;   &c.). 
It  is  also  perhsipe  written  sAphdh  in  Nam.  xxi. 
14, rendered  "  Red  Sea"  in  A.  V. ;  and  in  like 
manner,  in  Dcut.  i.  1,  8&ph.    The  LXX.  al- 
ways render  it  n  ipvdpH  OaXaeaa  ^except  in 
Judg.  xi.  16).    Of  the  names  of  this  sea,  (I.) 
yam  sienifies  "  the  sea,"  or  any  sea.    It  is  also 
applieclto  the  Nile  (exactly  as  the  Arabic  fxihr 
is  so  applied)  in  Nah.  iii.  8.    (2.)  Yam-ntph. 
The  meaning  of  $uph,  and  the  reason  of  its 
being  applied  to  this  sea,  have  given  rise  to 
much  learned  controversy.    Gesenius  renders 
it  rush,  reed,  eea-weed.     It  is  mentioned  in  the 
O.  T.  almost  always  in  connection  with  the  sea 
of  the  Exodas ;  it  also  occurs  in  the  narrative 
of  ^e  exposnre  of  Moses  (Ex.  ii.  3),  and  in  Is. 
xix.  6,  where  it  is  rendered   "  flag"  in  the 
A.  y.     It  only  occurs  in  one  place  besides 
those  already  referred  to :  in  Jon.  ii.  5  ( A.  V. 
**  weeds  ").    The«upA  of  the  sea,  it  seems  quite 
certain,  is  a  sea-weea  reeembling  woci.    Such  sea- 
weed is  thrown  up  abundantly  on  the  shores 
of  the  Rei  Sea.     a\xi  it  may  have  been  aUo 
applied  to  any  substance  resembling  wool,  pro- 
duced by  a  flvancd  nuik,  such  as  me  papyrus, 
and  hence  hy^  a  synecdoche  to  such  rush  itself. 
(3.)  Ye&r,  signifies  "a  river."     It  seems  to 
apply  to  "  a  great  river,"  or  the  like,  and  also 
to  "an  arm  of  the  sea ;  "  and  perhaps  to  " a 
sea"   absolutely,  like   the  Arabic  hakr,     Ge- 
senius says  it  is  almost  exclusivelv  used  of  the 
Nile.    From  a  comparison  of  all  the  passages 
in  which  it  occurs,  there  appears  to  be  no  rea- 
son for  supposing  that  ye6r  applies  exclusively 
to  the  Nile.    In  the  passages  relating  to  the 
exposure  of  Moses,  it  appears  to  apply  to  the 
ancient  extension    of  ttie    Red  Sea  towards 
Tanis  (Zoan,  Avaris),  or  to  be  the  ancient 
canal  through  which  the  water  of  the  Nile 
passed  to  the  **  tongue  of  the  Egyptian  Sea." 
(4.)  17  IpvBpit  BaXaaaa,    The  origin  of  this  ap- 
pelUtion  has  been  the  source  of  more  specula- 
tion even  than  the  obscure  sAph;  for  it  lies 
more  within  the  range  of  general  scholarship. 
The  authors  of  theories  concerning  it  may  be 
divided  into  two  schools.    The  first  have  as- 
cribed it  to  some  natural  phenomenon ;  such  as 
the  singularly  red  appearance  of  the  mountains 
of   the  western  coast,  the   red   color  of  the 
water  sometimes  caused  bv  the  presence  of  xo- 
ophites,  the  red  coral  of  tne  sea,  the  red  sea- 
led, and  the  red  storks  that  have  been  seen 
in  great  numbers,  &c.    The  second  have  en- 


deavored to  find  an  etymological  derivation. 
Of  these  the  earliest  (European)  writers  pro< 
posed  a  derivation  from  Edom,  "  red,"  by  the 
Greeks  translated  literally.  The  Greeks'  and 
Romans  tell  us  that  the  sea  received  its  name 
from  a  great  king,  Erythras,  who  reigned  in 
the  adjacent  country :  the  stories  that  have 
come  down  to  us  appear  to  be  distortions  of 
the  tradition  that  Himycr  was  the  name  of  ap- 
parently the  chief  family  of  Arabia  Felix,  the 
great  South- Arabian  kingdom;  whence  the 
Himycrites  and  Homeritse.  Uimycr  appears 
to  be  derived  from  the  Arabic  "  ahmar,  red. 
We  can  scarcely  doubt,  on  these  etymological 
grounds,  the  connection  between  the  Phoeni- 
cians and  the  Himyerites,  or  that  in  this  is  the 
true  origin  of  the  appellation  of  the  Red  Sea. 
But  when  the  ethnological  side  of  the  question 
is  considered,  the  evidence  is  much  strength- 
ened. The  South-Arabian  kingdom  was  a 
Joktanite  (or  Shemite)  nation  mixed  with  a 
Cushite.  The  Red  Sea,  therefore,  was  most 
probably  the  Sea  of  the  Red  men. 

Ancient  Limits.  —  The  most  important  change 
in  the  Red  Sea  has  been  tno  drying-up  of  its 
northern  extremity,  "  the  tongae  of  the  Egyp- 
tian Sea."  The  land  about  the  head  of  the 
fnlf  has  risen,  and  that  near  the  Mediterranean 
Dcome  depressed.  The  head  of  the  gulf  has 
consequently  retired  gradually  since  the  Chris- 
tian era.  Thus  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  has  been 
fulfilled  (xi.  15,  xix.  5) :  the  tonmieof  the  Red 
Sea  has  dried  up  for  a  distance  of  at  least  fifty 
miles  from  its  ancient  head.  An  ancient  canal 
conveyed  the  waters  of  the  Nile  to  the  Red  Sea 
flowing  through  the  Wadi-t-Tumey  Wt,  and  irri- 
gating with  its  system  of  water-channds  a  larn;e 
extent  of  country.  The  drying-up  of  the  head 
of  the  gulf  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  the  neglect  and  ruin  of  this  canal. 
The  country,  for  the  distance  above  indicated,  is 
now  a  desert  of  gravelly  sand,  with  wide  patcheo 
about  the  old  sea-bottom,  of  rank  marsh-land, 
now  called  the  "  Bitter  Lakes."  At  the  north- 
em  extremity  of  this  salt  waste  is  a  small  lakt, 
sometimes  called  the  Lake  of  Ilcroopolis:  th* 
lake  is  now  Birket  e^Timslfll,  "  the  I,akc  of  th« 
Crocodile,"  and  is  supposed  to  mark  the  an- 
cient head  of  the  gulf.  The  canal  that  con- 
nected this  with  the  Nile  was  of  Pharaonic 
origin.  It  was  anciently  known  as  the  "  Foss:i 
Regum,"  and  the  "  Canal  of  Hero.'*  The  tim* 
at  which  the  canal  was  extended,  after  the  dry- 
ing-up of  the  head  of  the  gulf,  to  the  present 
head,  is  uncertain ;  but  it  must  have  been  late, 
and  probably  since  the  Mohammedan  conquest. 
Traces  of  the  ancient  channel  throughout  its 
entire  length,  to  the  vicinity  of  Bubastis,  exist 
at  intervals  in  the  present  day.  The  land  north 
of  the  ancient  head  of  the  gulf  is  a  plain  of 
heavy  sand,  merging  into  marsh-land  near  the 
Mediterranean  coast,  and  extending  to  Pales- 
tine. This  region,  including  Widi-t-TumeyWt, 
was  probably  the  frontier-land  occupied  in  part 
by  the  Israelites,  and  open  to  the  incursions  of 
the  wild  tribes  of  the  Arabian  desert. 

Phusiccd  Description,  —  In  extreme  length  the 
Red  Sea  stretches  from  the  Straits  of  B^  el- 
Mendeb  (or  rather  R^  B^b  el-Mendcb)  in  lat. 
12°  ¥f  N.,  to  the  modem  head  of  the  Gulf  of 
Suez,  lat.  SO^)  N.    Its  greatest  width  may  ba 
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«tated  ronghlj'  at  about  200  geognphical  mfles : 
this  is  about  lat.  le^'  SO';  but  the  navigable 
channel  is  here  really  narrower  than  in  some 
other  portions.  From  shore  to  shore,  its  nar- 
rowest part  is  at  R^  Ben^,  lat.  24°,  on  the 
African  coast,  to  Ria  Bereedee  opposite,  a  little 
north  of  Yembo',  the  port  of  £1-Medeeneh; 
and  thence  northwards  to  Rtfs  Mohammad,  the 
sea  maintains  about  the  same  averafe  width  of 
100  geographical  miles.  At  B^  Mohammad, 
the  Red  Sea  is  split  by  the  granitic  Peninsula 
of  Sinai  into  two  gulfs :  the  westernmost,  or 
Gulf  of  Suez,  is  now  about  130  geographical 
miles  in  length,  with  an  average  width  of  about 
18,  Uiough  It  contracts  to  less  than  10  miles; 
the  easternmost,  or  Gulf  of  El-'Akabeh,  is  only 
about  90  miles  long,  from  the  Straits  of  TinCn, 
to  tHe  'Akabeh,  and  of  proportionate  narrow- 
ness. In  mid-channel,  exclusiye  of  the  Gulf 
of  Suez,  there  is  generally  a  width  of  100  miles 
-clear,  except  the  Daedalus  reef  The  bottom 
in  deep  soundings  is  in  most  places  sand  and 
stones,  from  Suez  as  fiir  as  Juddah  ;  and  thence 
to  the  straits  it  is  commonly  mud.  The  deep- 
est sounding  in  the  excellent  Admiralty  chart 
is  1,054  fathoms,  in  lat.  229  SO'.  Journeying 
southwards  from  Suez,  on  our  left  is  the  Penin- 
sula of  Sinai :  on  the  right  is  the  desert  coast 
of  Egypt,  of  limestone  formation  like  the  great- 
er part  of  the  Nile  Valley  in  Egypt ;  the  clifis  on 
the  sea-margin  stretching  landwanls  in  a  great 
rocky  plateau,  while  more  inland  a  chain  of 
volcanic  mountains  (beginning  about  lat.  28°  4', 
and  running  south)  rear  their  lofty  peaks  at 
intervals  above  the  limestone,  generally  about 
fifteen  miles  distant.  This  coast  is  especially 
interesting  in  a  biblical  point  of  view ;  tor  here 
were  some  of  the  earliest  monasteries  of  the 
Eastern  Church,  and  in  those  secluded  and 
barren  mountains  lived  very  early  Christian 
hermits.  South  of  the  "Elba"  chain,  the 
country  gradually  sinks  to  a  plain,  until  it  rises 
to  the  highland  of  Geed^n,  lat.  15°,  and  thence 
to  the  straits  extends  a  chain  of  low  mountains. 
The  greater  part  of  the  African  coast  of  the 
Bed  Sea  is  sterile,  sandy,  and  thinly  peopled. 
The  Gulf  of  E\  -  'Akabeh  (t.^.  "  of  the  M!oun- 
tain-road")  is  the  termination  of  the  long 
valley  of  the  Ghdr  or  *Arabah  that  runs  north- 
wanu  to  the  Dead  Sea.  It  is  itself  a  narrow 
valley;  the  sides  are  lofty  and  precipitous 
mountains,  of  entire  barrenness ;  the  bottom  is 
a  river-like  sea,  running  nearly  straight  for  its 
whole  length  of  about  90  miles.  It  has  the 
appearance  of  a  narrow  deep  ravine,  extending 
nearly  a  hundred  miles  in  a  straight  direction. 
The  western  shore  is  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai. 
The  sea,  fVx>m  its  dangers,  and  sterile  shores,  is 
entirely  destitute  of  boats.  The  Arabian  coast 
outside  the  Gulf  of  the  'Akabeh  is  skirted  by 
the  range  of  Arabian  mountains,  which  in  some 
few  places  approach  the  sea,  but  generally  leave 
a  belt  of  coast  country,  called  Tihitoeh,  or  the 
Ghor,  like  the  Shefblah  of  Palestine.  This 
tract  is  generally  a  sandy  parched  plain,  thinly 
inhabited ;  these  charactcnstics  being  especially 
strong  in  the  north.  The  mountains  of  the 
Hej^.  consist  of  ridges  running  parallel  towards 
the  interior,  and  increasing  in  height  as  they 
recede.  The  distant  ranges  have  a  nigged 
pointed  outline,  and  are  granitic :  nearer  thS  sea 


maay  of  the  hills  are  fbanliieroiia  limatooe, 
while  the  beach-hills  consist  of  light-colored 
sandstone,  fronted  by  and   containing   lam 
quantities  of  shells  and  masses  of  coral.    Tbe 
more  remarkable  mountains  are  Jebel  "Evn- 
Unnk,  6,090  ft  high  near  the  Straits ;  a  little 
farther  south,  and  close  to  Mo'eyleh,  are  moun- 
tains rising  from  6,330  to  7,700  ft.    A  little 
north  of  Yembo'  is  a  remarkable  ^ronp,  die 
pyramidal  mountains  of  Apitharehidcs ;  and 
beyond,  about  twenty-five  miles  distant,  rises  J. 
Badwk.    Farther  south,  J.  Subh  is  lemarkaUe 
for  its  magnitude  and  elevation,  which  is  greater 
than  any  other  between  Yembo'  and  Jtddah; 
and  still  farther,  but  about  eighty  miles  distant 
from  the  coast,  J.  B<8  el-Kurk  rises  behind 
the  holy  city,  Mekkeh.    The  chain  comtinoes 
the  whole  lensth  of  the  sea,  terminatmg  in  the 
highlands  of  uie  Yemen.    The  ooast-line  itsdf, 
or  Tihilmeh,  north  of  Yembo',  is  of  moderate 
elevation,  varying  from  50  to  100  feet,  with  no 
beach.    1*0  the  southward   fto  JuddahJ  it  is 
more  sandy  and  less  elevated.    The  coml  of 
the   Bed   Sea  is   remarkably  abundant,  and 
beautifully  colored  and  variegated.     The  earii- 
est  navigation  of  the  Bed  Sea  (passing  by  the 
prehistorical    Phoenicians)    is    mentioned    by 
Herodotus.    "  Sesostris  (Bameses  IL)  was  the 
first  who,  passing  the  Arabian  Gulf  in  a  fleet 
of  long  vessels,  reduced  under  his  authority  the 
inhabitants  of  the  coast  bordering  the  Erytfanean 
Sea."    Three  centuries  later,  Solomon's  naiy 
was  built  **  in  Eziongeber  which  is  beside  Elotli, 
on  the  shore  of  the  Bed  Sea  (Yam  8aph),  in 
the  land  of  Edom  "  ( 1  K.  ix.  26).     It  is  posaUs 
that  the  sea  has  retired  here  as  at  Sues,  and 
that  Eziongeber  is  now  diy  land.    Jehoshaphat 
also  "  made  ships  of  Tharshish  to  go  to  O^bSa 
for  gold ;  but  they  went  not,  fbr  the  ships  were 
broken  at  Eziongeber"  (1  K.  xxii.  48).    The 
scene  of  this  wreck  has  been  supposed  to  lie  Edh- 
Dhahab.    The  fashion  of  the  ancient  shms  of 
the  Bed  Sea,  or  of  the  Fhcenician  ships  of^  Sol- 
omon, is  unknown.    From  Plinv  we  learn  that 
the  ships  were  of  papyrus,  and  like  the  boats  of 
the  Nue;    and  this  statement  was  in  some 
measure  correct.    More  precise  and  cnrions  is 
£1-Makreezee's  description,  written  in  the  fim 
half  of  the  15th  century,  of  the  ships  that  sailed 
from  Eydhib  on  the  Egvptian  coast  to  Joddah : 
"  Their  *  jelebehs,'  which  carry  the  pilgrims  on 
the  coast,  have  not  a  nail  used  in  tnem,  but 
their  planks  are  sewed   together  with  fibre, 
which  is  taken  from  the  cocoanut-tree,  and 
they  calk  them  with  the  fibres  of  the  wood  of 
the  date-palm;    then  they  'pay'  them  with 
butter,  or  the  oil  of  the  palma  Christi,  or  with 
the  fat  of  the  kirsh  (smialus  careharias).  .  .  . 
The  sails  of  these  jelebehs  are  of  mats  made  of 
the  ddm-palm."    The  fleets  appear   to  have 
sailed  about  the  autumnal  equinox,  and  re- 
turned in  December  or  the  middle  of  Jannary. 
The  Bed  Sea,  as  it  possessed  (or  many  centu- 
ries the  most  important  sea-trade  of  the  East, 
contained  ports  of  celebrity.    Of  these,  Elath 
and  Eziongeber  alone  appear  to  be  mentioned 
in  the  Bible.    The  Heroopolite  Gulf  is  of  the 
chief  interest :  it  was  near  to  Goshen  ;  It  was 
the  scene  of  the  passage  of  the  Bed  Sea ;  and 
it  was  the  "  tongue  of  the  Egyptian  Sea."    It 
was  also  the  seat  of  the  Egyptian  trade  in  this 
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sea  and  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  Heioopolis  is 
doubtless  the  same  as  Hero,  and  its  site  is 
probably  identified  with  the  modem  Aboo- 
£[raheja,  at  the  head  of  the  old  gulf.  Suez  is  a 
poor  town,  and  has  only  an  ui^afe  ancboraee, 
with  yenr  shoal  water.  On  the  shore  of  tne 
UeroopoUte  Gulf  was  also  Arsinoe,  founded  by 
Ptolemy  Philadclphus :  its  site  has  not  been 
settled.  Berenice,  founded  by  the  same,  on  the 
southern  frontier  of  Egypt,  rose  to  importance 
under  the  Ptolemies  and  the  Romans:  it  is 
now  of  no  note.  On  the  western  coast  was 
also  the  anchorage  of  Myos  Hormos,  a  little 
north  of  the  modem  town  El-Kuseyr,  which 
now  forms  the  point  of  communication  with 
the  old  route  to  Coptos.  On  the  Arabian  coast, 
the  principal  ports  are  Mu'eyleh,  Yembo'  (the 
port  of  El-Medoeneh),  Juddah  (the  port  of 
Mekkeh),  and  Mukhk,  by  us  commonly  written 
Mocha.  The  commerce  of  the  Red  Sea  was, 
in  veiy  ancient  times,  unquestionably  great 
The  earliest  records  tell  of  the  ships  of  the 
Egyptians,  the  Phoenicians,  and  the  Arabs. 
But  the  shoaling  of  the  head  of  the  gulf  ren- 
dered the  navigation,  always  dangerous,  more 
difficult :  it  destroyed  the  former  anchorages, 
and  made  it  necessary  to  carry  merchandise 
across  the  desert  to  the  Nile.  This  change 
appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  main  causes 
of  the  decay  of  the  commerce  of  Egypt.  Since 
the  time  ot  Motiammad,  the  Red  SesL  trade  has 
been  inaiffnificant 

Sed  Sea»  Passage  of.   The  passage  of 

the  Red  Sea  was  the  crisis  of  the  Exodus.  The 
points  that  arise  are  the  place  of  the  passage, 
the  narratiye,  and  the  importance  of  the  event 
in  biblical  history.  I.  It  is  usual  to  suppose 
that  the  most  northern  place  at  which  the  Rod 
Sea  could  have  been  crossed  is  the  present  head 
of  the  Gulf  of  Suez.  This  supposition  depends 
anon  the  erroneous  idea,  that,  in  the  time  of 
Bioses,  the  eulf  did  not  extend  farther  to  the 
northward  than  at  present.  An  examination 
of  the  country  north  of  Suez  has  shown,  how- 
ever, that  the  sea  has  receded  many  miles.  The 
old  bed  is  indicated  by  the  Birket-et-Timsih,  or 
"  Lake  of  the  Crocodile,"  and  the  more  south- 
em  Bitter  Lakes;  the  northemmost  part  of  Uie 
former  probably  corresponding  to  the  head  of 
the  gulr  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus.  It  is  ne- 
cessary to  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  route  of 
the  Israelites  before  we  can  attempt  to  discover 
where  they  crossed  the  sea.  The  point  from 
which  they  started  was  Rameses,  a  place  cer- 
tainly in  the  land  of  Goshen,  which  we  iden- 
tify with  the  Widi-trTumeyi^.  After  the  men- 
tion that  the  people  journeyed  from  Rameses 
to  Succoth,  and  before  that  of  their  departure 
from  Succoth,  a  passage  occurs  which  appears 
to  show  the  first  direction  of  the  joumey,  and 
not  a  change  in  the  route  (Ex.  xiii.  17,  18). 
At  the  end  of  the  second  day's  joumey,  die 
campinguplaoe  was  at  Etham  "  in  the  edge  of 
the  wildemess"  (Ex.  xiii.  20;  Num.  xxxiii. 
6.)  Here  the  W^-t-TumeyUt  was  probably 
left,  as  it  is  cultivable,  and 'terminates  in  the 
desert  The  first  passage  relating  to  the  jour- 
ney, after  the  mention  of  the  encamping  at 
Etham,  is  this,  stating  a  command  nven  to 
Moees :  "  Speak  unto  the  children  en  Israel, 
that  they  turn  [or  *  retum ']  and  encamp  [or 


'  that  they  encamp  again  ']  before  Pi-hahiroth» 
between  Migdol  and  the  sea,  over  against  Baal- 
zephon  "  (Ex.  xiv.  2).    The  rendering  of  the 
A.  v.,  **  that  they  turn  and  encamp,"  seems  to 
us  the  most  probable  of  those  we  nave  given. 
At  the  end  of  the  third  day's  march,  for  each 
camping-place  seems  to  mark  the  close  of  a 
day^  joumev,  the  Israelites  encamped  by  the 
sea.    The  place  of  this  last  encampment,  and 
that  of  the  passage,  on  the  supposition  that 
our  views  as  to  the  most  probable  route  are 
correct,  would  be  not  very  tar  from  the  Perse- 
politan  monument     It  is  here  necessary  to 
mention  the  arguments  for  and  against  the 
common  opinion  that  the  Israelites  passed  near 
the  present  head  of  the  gulf.    Local  tradition 
is  in  its  favor ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
local  tradition  in  Egypt  and  the  neighboring 
countries,  judging  from  the  evidence  of  history, 
is  of  very  little  value.     The  Muslims  suppose 
Memphis  to  have  been  the  city  at  which  the  Pha- 
raoh of  the  Exodus  resided  before  that  event 
occurred.    From  opposite  Memphis  a  broad  val- 
ley leads  to  the  Red  Sea.    It  is  in  part  called 
the  Wiidi-t-Teeh,  or  "  Valley  of  the  Wander- 
ing."   From  it  the  traveller  reachep  the  sea 
beneath  the  lofty  Gebel-et-T^kah,  which  rises 
on  the  north,  and  shuts  off  all  escape  in  that 
direction,  excepting  by  a  narrow  way  along  the 
seashore,  which  Pharaoh  might  have  occupi^. 
The  sea  here  is  broad  and  deep,  as  the  narra- 
tive is  generally  held  to  imply.    All  the  local 
fleatures  seeia  suited  for  a  great  «vent.    The 
supposition  that  the  Israelites  took  an  upper 
route,  now  that  of  the  Mekkeh  caravan,  along 
the  desert,  to  the  north  of  the  elevated  tract 
between  Cairo  and  Suez,  must  be  mentioned, 
although  it  is  less  probable  than  that  just  no- 
ticed, and  oS&n  the  same  difficulties.     We 
therefore  think  that  the  only  opinion  warranted 
by  the  narrative  is  that  already  stated,  which 
supposes  the  passage  of  the  sea  to  have  taken 
place  near  the  northemmost  part  of  its  ancient 
extension.    The  last  camping-place  was  before 
Pi-hahiroth.    It  appears  that  Migdol  was  be- 
hind Pi-hahiroth,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  Baal- 
zephon  and  the  sea.    These  neighboring  places 
have  not  been  identified.    From  Pi-hahiroth 
the  Israelites  crossed  the  sea.    The  onljf  points, 
bearing  on  geography  in  the  account  of  this 
event  are  ^at  the  sea  was  divided  b^  an  east 
wind,  whence  we  may  reasonably  infot  that  it 
was  crossed  from  west  to  east,  and  that  the 
whole  Egyptian  army  perished,  which  shows 
that  it  must  have  been  some  miles  broad.     On 
the  whole,  we  may  reasonably  suppose  about 
twelve  miles  as  the  smallest  breadtn  of  tlie  sea. 
2.  A  careful  examination  of  the  narrative  of 
the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  is  necessary  to  a 
right  understanding  of  the  event.    When  the 
Israelites  had  departed,  Pharaoh  repented  that 
he  had  let  them  go.    The  strength  of  Pharaoh's 
army  is  not  forther  specified  than  by  the  state- 
ment that  "  he  took  six  hundred  chosen  chariots 
and  [or  '  even ']  all  the  chariots  of  Egypt,  and 
captains  over  every  one  of  them  "  (Ex.  xiv.  7). 
With  this  army,  which,  even  if  a  small  one, 
was  mighty  in  comparison  to    the  Israelite 
multitude,  encumberra  with  women,  children, 
and  cattle,  Pharaoh  overtook  the  people  "  en- 
camping by  the  sea  "  (9).    When  the  Israelites 
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■Bw  the  oppressor**  armj,  ibe;  wen  terrified, 
and  mDrmiired  aKBinst  Moses.  Then  Moses 
encoDraged  them,  biddiaj;  [hem  see  how  God 
would  save  thuiu.  It  seems  from  Ibe  niimitive 
Muses  did  not  koow  at  this  time  how  the 
would  be  saved,  sod  spoke  only  Inim  a 
Tullof  futh;  rorweread,"AadTHBLoBi> 
mid  unto  Moses,  Whercfoic  criest  thou  unto 
me  ?  Speak  unto  tbc  children  of  Israel,  cliat 
tliey  go  IbrwaTd  :  but  lift  thou  up  (b;  rod,  aod 
etreich  oat  thiue  hand  over  the  sea,  and  divide 
It ;  and  the  children  of  Israel  shaJI  go  on  dry 
|i;round|  throagh  the  midst  of  the  sea"  (Ex. 
xiv.  IS,  16).  That  night  chu  two  anaics,  the  fu- 
gitives olid  the  pursucn,  were  encamped  Dear 
together.  Between  them  was  the  pillar  of  the 
cloud,  darkness  to  the  Egyptians,  and  a  1ig;ht 
to  the  Israelites.  Perhaps  in  the  camp  of  Israel 
the  sounds  of  the  hostile  camp  mi^^ht  be  heard 
on  the  one  band,  and,  on  the  other,  the  roarine 
ol'  ibi;  sea.  But  the  pillar  wu  a  barrier  ana 
a  si^u  of  deliverance.  The  time  was  now  come 
for  the  neat  decisive  miracle  of  the  Exodus. 
"  And  Mosea  stretched  out  hia  hand  over  the 
sea;  and  the  Lobd  caused  the  sea  to  gu  [back] 
by  a  strong  east  wind  uU  tliat  ni^ht,  und  made 
the  sea  dry  [land],  and  the  waters  were  divided. 
And  the  cbildnin  of  Israel  went  throneh  the 
midst  of  the  sea  upon  the  diy  [KroundJ ;  and 
the  waters  [were]  a  wall  onto  ^em  on  their 
ri^'bt  band,  and  on  their  left  "  {Ex.  xiv.  £1,  23, 
comp.  29).  The  narrative  diatinclly  states  that 
a  path  was  made  through  the  bcb,  and  that  tbe 
waters  were  a  wall  on  either  band.  The  term 
"  wall  "  does  not  appear  to  obli^  us  to  suppose, 
Hi  many  bave  done,  tbat  tbe  sea  stood  up  like  a 
i-liff  on  either  side,  but  should  rather  be  consid- 
ered to  mean  a  barrier,  as  ihc  former  idea 
implies  a  seemingly-needless  addition  lo  tbe 
miracle;  while  tM  latter  seems  to  be  not  dis- 
cordant with  the  language  of  llic  norralive. 
It  was  during  the  nigbt  that  the  Israelites 
crossed,  and  the  Egyptians  followed.  In  the 
morning  watch,  the  fast  third  or  Iburlh  of  tbe 
nigbl,  or  the  period  before  sunrise,  Pbnrnob'a 
army  wan  in  full  pursuit  in  the  divided  sea,  and 
was  there  miraculously  troubled,  so  that  the 
Egyptians  sought  lo  flee  (33-25).  Then  was 
Moses  commanded  again  lo  strett:h  out  his 
band,  and  the  sea  returned  to  its  strength,  and 
overwhelmed  the  Egyptians,  of  whom  not  one 
remuincd  alive  (36-28).  In  a  later  passage, 
some  particulars  ate  mentioned  which  are  not 
dialitictly  staled  in  the  narmtivc  in  Exodus, 
The  place  is  indeed  a  poetical  one ;  but  its 
meaning  Is  dear,  and  we  learn  from  it,  that,  at 
the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  sea,  there  was  a 
slorm  of  rain  with  thunder  and  lightning,  per- 
haps accompanied  byancartlH|uake(Ps.  Ixxvii. 
15-20).  3.  The  imponance  of  tliia  event  in 
biblical  history  is  shown  by  tbe  manner  in 
which  it  is  spoken  of  in  the  books  of  t)ie  I 
O.  T.  writlcn  in  later  times.  In  Ibcm  it  is  tbe 
chief  foi'l  of  Jewish  Watory.  Il  may  be  in- 
ijuirol  how  it  ia  that  lliere  seems  to  have  been 
no  rerord  or  tradition  of  this  miracle  among 
the  lv.;yptians.  This  question  involves  that  or 
the  lime  in  K^'yptian  history  lo  which  thia 
event  should  be' oawgned.  The  dale  of  the 
Kxoilus  acconling  to  diffcrenl  chronolosers 
taries   more  than   three  hundred  years;  the 


dales  of  the  Egyptian  dynasties  raling  datiw 
this  period  of  three  hundred  years  varr  fnll 
one  hundred.  IT  tbe  lowest  dale  of  the  tur- 
ning of  tbe  xviiitb  dynasty  be  taken,  and  tbc 
highest  dale  of  tbe  Exodus,  both  which  we 
consider  the  moat  probable  of  those  which  have 
been  conjectui^  in  the  two  cases,  the  Iinelitet 
must  have  left  Egypt  in  a  period  of  whirh 
other  records  are  tlmoct  wanl- 


Bsed.  Under  thia  name  we  purpose  noti- 
cing ibo  following  Hebrew  woidi :  —  I .  Agitiit 
occurs  Job  xl.  M  (A.  V.  ili.  a,  "  hook  "J,  il 
12  (A.  V.  ili.  ao,  "caldron");  la.  ix.  It 
(A.  V.  "rush").  The  i^na^  ii  meniioitcd 
also  as  an  Egyptian  plant,  in  a  smlence  Hmi- 
lar  to  tbe  last,  in  Is.  lix.  IS  ;  while  from  Iriil 
5  we  learn  thai  it  had  a  pendulous  panicle. 
There  con  be  no  doubt  that  it  dertolei  some 
aquatic  reed-like  plant,  wbelher  of  the  nat 
order  Cyppmfra  or  that  of  f^mminece.  Cc|. 
sius  baa  argned  in  favor  of  the  Artatdo  phag- 
mitii:  we  are  inclined  to  adopt  his  opinion. 
The  Anmdo  phnupKilis  (now  the  Phn^mitiiam- 
mtoui],  if  it  does  nol  occur  in  Palestine  snd 
Egypt,  is  represented  b^  a  very  closely  allied 


.  the  A. 


a  of  belisle.      The 


!   "  bowing-down    Ibe    head "  of 


which  Isaiah  speaks.  3.  USmr.  transUlol 
"rush"  and  "bnlrnah"  by  the  A.  V.,  with- 
ont  doubt  denotes  iho  celehralcd  paper-md 
of  the  ancients  (Pa/n/rM  anliqiKmm),  a  plant 
of  the  Sedge  family,  Cgprnirtn,  which  fonnertr 
was  common   in  some  parts  of  F^ypt     The 


north  of  the  ti 


■>  oRltouaruni)  has  an  angnfsr  stem  fh>m  i 
0  lix  feel  high,  though  occasiooallj  il  g 
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Hebrew  word  la  fbnnd  four  timeB  in  Che  Bible 
<Ex.  ii.  3  ;  Is.  xriii.  S,  xxxt.  T  ;  Job  TJii. 
According  to  Bmce,  the  modeni  AbjMini 
nscd  boats  made   of  the   papynu-raed.     ' 
papjms-reed  is  not  now  fbond  in  Egypt 

1  few  miles 

The  pap/ms-plant  {Pajy-^ 
jnfar  stem  from  three 

to  the  height  of  fourteen  feet ;  it  has  no  leaves 
the  flowers  are  in  verr  amall  gpikelets,  which 
grow  an  the  thread-like  flowering  branchlets 
which  form  s  biuhy  crown  to  each  stem,  r 
'ArM  is  tnmslatcd  "  paper-reed  "  in  Is.  xix.  ' 
the  only  passage  where  the  pi.  noBn  ocean 
there  is  not  the  slightest  eathority  for  this  rei 
dering  of  the  A.  V.  "Amli,"  sayi  Kimchi,  " 
the  name   to   designate  pot-herb*  and  green 

i>lants."  It  probably  denotes  the  open  graisf 
and  on  the  tanks  of  the  Nile.  4.  KSnA,  thf 
f^neiic  name  of  a  reed  of  any  kind ;  it  oceorr 
in  nnmerooa  passages  of  the  0.  T.,  and  some 
time*  denote*  the  "  stalk  "  of  wheat  (Gen,  xli 
S,  S2),  or  tbe  "branches"  of  the  candlestick 
(P^x.  xxr.  aQdxxxvii.):{n  Jobxxxi.  Sa.JidneJ 
-denotes  the  bone  of  tbe  arm  between  the  elbow 
and  the  shonlder  (a  humeri).  The  word  is 
rarioualr  rendered  in  ^  A.  V.  br  "  stalk," 
"  branch,"  "  bone,"  "  calamus,'  "  reed," 
Strand  {Flor.  PaUal.  2S-30)  gives  the  fbllow- 
ing  name*  of  the  reed-plants  of  Palestine:  — 
&)ccA(irum  officinale,  Cyptrta  papyna  [Papynis 
'Qnttftwrun),  C.  rotundai  and  C.  aculailia,  and 
Anado  Kr^Mria ;  but  no  doubt  the  species  are 
The  AioKfo  donor,  the  ,4.    " 


a  (t)  of  Bovtf,  ia  common  on  the  banks  of 
e  Nile,  and  may  perhaps  be  "  the  staff  of  the 
which  Seniki 
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6,  T).  The  thick  stem  of  this  reed  may  hm 
been  used  as  walking-staves  by  the  ancient 
Orientals ;  perhape  ue  measuring-reed  way 
this  plant ;  at  present  the  dry  culms  of  this 
huge  grass  are  in  much  demand  for  fishing- 
rods,  &c.  Some  kind  of  fragrant  reed  is  de- 
noted by  the  word  kfaih  (&.  zliil.  M;  Ei. 
xxvii.lS;  Cantiv.  14),  or  more  frilly  by  **i^A 
Marm,  see  Ex.  xxx,  23,  or  br  kaneh  iatteb,  Jor. 
vi.  SO ;  which  the  A.  V,  renders  "  iweet  cane," 
and  "calamos."  It  was  of  foreign  importation 
jjer.  vi.  30).  Some  writers  have  sought  to 
identify  tbe  k^ith  idson  with  the  Acaiu  calamui, 
the  "  sweet  sedge."  Dr.  Rovle  refers  the  iMia- 
/ac  ipufuntxoc  of  Dioscorides  to  a  species  of 
ATuivpoQai,  which  he  calls  A.  calamia  anmiati- 
cut,  a  plant  of  remarkable  fragrance,  and  a 
native  of  Central  India.  Still  there  is  no 
necessity  to  rel^r  the  kfnih  Maon  or  hattA  to 
the  KOMitBi  dpuuaruo;  of  Dioscorides  :  it  may 
be  represented  by  Dr.  Royle's  plant,  or  by  the 
Andropogon  SdiammlAiu,  the  lemon-grass  of 
India  and  Arabia. 

Beelal'ah.  One  of  the  children  of  the 
province  who  went  np  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr. 
li,  2).  In  Neh.  vii.  7,  he  is  called  Bjlamiah; 
and  in  1  Esd,  v.  8,  Rbbsa-Ias. 

BeeliUB.  This  name  occapies  the  place 
of  BiovAi  in  Eir.  ii.  a  (1  Esd.  v.  8).    Ap. 

Beesai'aa.  The  same  as  Risi^i.ih  or 
RuMiAH  (I  Esd.  V.  6).    Ap. 

Beflner.  The  refiner's  art  was  essentia]  to 
the  working  of  the  preciona  metals.  It  con- 
sisted  in  the  sepoTBtion  of  the  dross  fh>m  the 
pure  ore,  which  was  eflbcled  hy  reducing  the 
metal  to  a  fluid  state  by  the  application  ofheat, 
and  by  the  aid  of  solvents,  snch  as  alkali  (la.  1. 
25)  or  lead  (Jer.  vi.  29),  which,  amalgamating 
with  tbe  dross,  permitted  the  extraction  of  the 
unadulterated  metal.  The  instruments  required 
i>y  the  refiner  were  a  crucible  or  furnace,  and  a 
bellows  or  blow-pipe.  The  workman  sat  at  his 
work  (Mai.  iii.  n) :  he  was  thus  better  enabled 
to  watch  the  process,  and  let  the  metal  run  off 
at  the  proper  moment. 

Benige,  Cities  of.     [Citim  of  Rbp- 

Be'gem.     A  son  of  Jahdai  {I  Chr.  ii.  47). 

Berem-morech.  The  names  of  Shere- 
zer  and  Rc^ni-nielech  occur  in  an  obscure  pas- 
sage of  Zechnriah  (vii.  3).  They  were  sent  on 
behalf  of  some  of  the  captivity  to  make  in- 
quiries at  the  Temple  concerning  fasting.  On 
referring  to  Zech,  vii.  S,  the  expression,  "the 
people  of  the  land,"  seems  to  indicate  that  those 
who  sent  lo  the  Temple  were  not  the  captive 
Jews  in  Babylon,  but  those  who  had  retnmed 
to  their  own  country  ;  and,  this  being-  the  case, 
it  is  probable  that,  in  ver  2,  "  Bethel "  is  to  he 
taken  as  the  snUect,  "and  Bethel,  ij.  the  in- 
;ants  of  Bethel,  sent."  From  its  connec- 
with  Shereier,  the  name  Regem-melech 
(lit.  '•  king's  friend,"  comp.  1  Chr.  xxrii.  SS) 
IS  probably  an  Assyrian  title  of  ofBce. 

BeEion-rouiid-about,  the  (*  itfpi>"- 
pof).  In  the  01dTe.sl.,itiBUsed  bylheLXX. 
as  the  equivnlenl  of  the  aingolar  Hebrew  wotd 
Aoc- Ctcciir  (literally  "the  round"),  which  sccms 

its  earliest  occurrences  to  denote  the  cinJe 

oa-ois  of  cultivation  in  which  stood  Sodom 
id  Gomorrah  and  the  reiil  of  the  live  "  cities 
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of  the  Ciccar"  (Gen.  xiii.  10,  U,  12,  xix.  17, 
85,  28, 29  ;  Deut  xxxiv.  3).  In  Matt.  iii.  5  and 
Luke  iii.  3,  it  denotes  the  populous  and  flour- 
ishing rej^ion  which  contained  the  towns  of 
Jericho  and  its  dependencies,  in  the  Jordan 
Valley,  enclosed  in  the  amphitheatre  of  the 
hills  of  Quarcmtana,  It  is  also  applied  to  the 
district  of  Gennesaret  (Matt  xiv.  35 ;  Mark  vi. 
55  :  Luke  vi.  37,  vii.  17). 

Rehabi'ah.  The  only  son  of  Eliezer,  the 
son  of  Moses  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  17,  xxiv.  21,  xxvi. 
25). 

jElellob.  1.  The  father  of  Hadadeaser  king 
of  Zobah,  whom  David  smote  at  the  Euphrates 
(2  Sam.  viii.  3,  12).  —  2.  A  Levite,  or  family 
of  Levites,  who  sealed  the  covenant  with  Nehe- 
miah  (Neh.  x.  11). 

Be  liob.  1.  The  northern  limit  of  the  ex- 
ploration of  the  spies  (Num.  xiii.  21).  It  is 
specified  as  being  "as  men  come  unto  Ha- 
math,"  i^.  at  the  commencement  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  that  name,  by  which,  in  the  early 
books  of  the  Bible,  the  great  Valley  of  Lebar 
non,  the  Bika'ah  of  the  prophets,  and  the 
B9ka*a  of  the  modem  Arabs,  seems  to  be 
rouffhly  desi^i^ated.  This  seems  to  fix  the 
position  of  Rehob  as  not  far  fh>m  Tdl  d-Kady 
and  Bania§.  No  trace  of  the  name  of  Rehob  or 
Beth-rehob  has  vet  been  met  with  in  this  direc- 
tion. Dr.  Robinson  proposes  to  identify  it 
with  Hunin.  But  this,  thoneh  plausible,  has 
no  certain  basis.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  Beth- 
rehob  is  distinctlv  stated  to  have  been  "hr 
from  Zidon"  (Judg.  xviii.  28),  it  must  be  a 
distinct  place  from  —  2.  one  of  the  towns  al- 
lotted to  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  28). — 8.  Asher 
contained  another  Rehob  (Josh.  xix.  30) ;  but 
the  situation  of  this,  like  the  former,  remains 
at  present  unknown. 

Behobo^'am,  son  of  Solomon  by  the  Am- 
monite princess  Naamah  (1  K.  xiv.  21,31), 
and  his  successor  (1  K.  xi.  43).  From  the 
earliest  period  of  Jewish  history,  we  perceive 
symptoms  that  the  confederation  of  the  tribes 
was  but  imperfectly  cemented.  The  powerful 
Ephraim  could  never  brook  a  position  of  infe- 
rioritv.  When  Solomon's  strong  hand  was 
withdrawn,  the  crisis  came.  Rehoboam  selected 
Shechem  as  the  place  of  his  coronation,  proba- 
bly as  an  act  of  concession  to  the  Ephraimites, 
and  perhaps  in  deference  to  the  suggestions  of 
those  old  and  wise  counsellors  of  his  father, 
whose  advice  he  afterwards  unhappily  rejected. 
The  people  demanded  a  remission  of  the  severe 
burdens  imposed  by  Solomon,  and  Rehoboam 
promised  them  an  answer  in  three  days,  during 
which  time  he  consulted  first  his  lather^s  coun- 
seUors,  and  then  the  young  men  "  that  were 

Sown  up  with  him,  and  which  stood  before 
m."  Rejecting  the  advice  of  the  elders  to 
conciliate  the  people  at  the  beginning  of  his 
reign,  he  returned  as  his  reply  the  frantic  bra- 
vado of  his  contemporaries.  Thereupon  rose 
the  formidable  song  of  insurrection,  heard  once 
before  when  the  tribes  quarrelled  after  David's 
return  from  the  war  with  Absalom.  Reho- 
boam sent  Adoram  or  Adoniram  (1  K.  iv.  6  ; 
2  Sam.  XX.  24)  to  reduce  the  rebels  to  reason, 
but  he  was  stoned  to  death  by  them ;  where- 
upon the  king  and  his  attendants  fled  to  Jeru- 
salem.   So  far  all  is  plain;  but  there  is  a  doubt 


as  to  the  part  which  Jeroboam  took  in  tJieae 
transactions.  Aooording  to  1  K.  xii.  3,  be  was 
summoned  by  the  Ephraimites  from  Egypt  to 
be  their  spokesman  at  Rehoboam's  coronation, 
and  actually  made  the  speech  in  whidi  a  re^ 
mission  of  burdens  was  requested.  But,  in 
apparent  contradiction  to  this,  we  read,  in  ver. 
20  of  the  same  chi4>ter,  that  after  the  success  of 
the  insurrection  and  Rehoboam's  flight,  "  when 
all  Israel  heard  that  Jeroboam  was  come  again, 
thev  sent  and  called  him  unto  the  congregation, 
and  made  him  king."  But  there  is  reason  to 
think  that  ver.  3  has  been  interpolated.  On 
Rehoboam's  return  to  Jerusalem,  ne  assembled 
an  army  of  180,000  men  from  the  two  faithful 
tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  in  the  hope  of 
reconquering  Israel.  The  expedition,  however, 
was  forbidden  by  the  prophet  Shemaiah  (1  K. 
xii.  24) :  still,  during  Rehoboam's  lifetime,, 
peaceful  relations  between  Israel  and  Judah 
were  never  restored  (2  Chr.  xii.  15  ;  1  K.  xiv. 
SO).  Rehoboam  now  occupied  himself  in 
strengthening  the  territories  wnich  remained  to 
him  by  building  a  number  of  fortresses  (2  Chr. 
xi.  6-10).  The  pure  worship  of  God  was 
maintaineo  in  Judah.  But  Renoboam  did  not 
check  the  introduction  of  heathen  abominations 
into  his  capital :  the  lascivious  worship  of  Aeh- 
toreth  was  allowed  to  exist  by  the  sioe  of  the 
true  religion ;  "  images  "  were  set  up,  and  the 
worst  immoralities  were  tolerated  (1  K.  xiv. 
22-24).  These  evils  were  punished  and  put 
down  by  the  terrible  calamity  of  an  Egyptian 
invasion.  In  the  5th  vear  of  Kehoboam's  reign, 
the  country  was  invaded  iy  a  host  of  Eeyptians 
and  other  African  nations  under  Shishu,  nam- 
bering  1,200  chariots,  60,000  cavalry,  and  a 
miscdlaneons  multitude  of  infantry.  The  line 
of  fortresses  which  protected  Jemiakm  to  the 
W.  and  S.  was  forced,  Jerusalem  itself  was- 
taken,  and  Rehoboam  had  to  purchase  an  Igno- 
minious peace  by  delivering  np  all  the  treasnres 
with  which  Solomon  had  aoonied  the  temple 
and  palace,  including  his  golden  shields,  200  of 
I  the  larger  and  300  of  the  smaller  size  (1  K.  x. 
16,  17).  Shishak's  success  is  commcnioralied 
I  by  sculptures  discovered  by  Champollion  on 
I  the  outside  of  the  great  temple  at  Kamak, 
where,  among  a  long  list  of  captured  towns  and 

Srovinces,  occurs  the  name  MelckiJwiak  (king- 
om  of  Judah).  Af^r  this  great  humiliation, 
the  moral  condition  of  Judah  seems  to  have 
improved  (2  Chr.  xii.  12),  and  the  rest  of  Re- 
hoboam's life  to  have  been  unmarked  by  any 
events  of  importance.  He  died  B.C.  958,  after 
a  reign  of  seventeen  years,  having  ascended  the 
throne  B.C.  975,  at  the  age  of  41  (1  K.  xiv.  21  ^ 
2  Chr.  xii.  13).  fie  had  eighteen  wives,  sixty 
concubines,  twenty-eight  sons,  and  sixty  daugh- 
ters. 

Belioboth.  The  third  of  the  series  of 
wells  dug  by  Isaac  (Gen.  xxvi.  22).  The  pod- 
tion  of  Gerar  has  not  been  definitdy  ascer- 
tained ;  but  it  seems  to  have  lain  a  few  miles  to 
the  S.  of  Gaza,  and  neariy  due  E.  of  Beersbeba 
A  Watif  Raihaibeh,  containing  the  mins  of  a 
town  of  the  same  nnme,  with  a  large  well,  is 
crossed  by  the  rosd  from  Khan  em-NukU  to 
Hebron,  by  which  Palestine  is  entered  on  the 
south.  It  lies  about  twenty  miles  S.  W.  of 
Bir  et-SAa,  and  more  than  that  dis^noe  8.  oT 
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the  most  probable  sitniLtion  of  G«rar.  It  there- 
lore  seems  unsafe  without  farther  proof  to  iden- 
tikit with  Rehoboth. 

Iteliobotllt  the  City.  One  of  the  four 
cities  built  by  Asshur,  or  by  Nimrod  in  Asshur, 
according  as  this  difficult  passage  is  translated 
{Q&k,  X.  11).  Nothing  certain  is  known  of  its 
position.  The  name  of  Rahabeh  is  still  at- 
tached to  two  places  in  the  region  of  the  ancient 
Mesopotamia.  They  lie,  the  one  on  the  west- 
em  and  the  other  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Bttphrates,  a  few  miles  below  the  confluence 
of  the  KhabCtr.  Both  are  said  to  contain  ex- 
tensive ancient  remains.  That  on  the  eastern 
bank  bears  the  affix  of  mtdik  or  loyal,  and  this 
Bunsen  (BMvoerk)  and  Kalisch  (Utneais,  261) 
propose  as  the  representative  of  Behoboth.^  Its 
distance  fh>m  Kalah  Sherghat  and  Nimrud 
(nearly  200  miles)  is  perhaps  an  obstacle  to 
this  identification.  Sir  H.  Uawlinson  suggests 
Sdemiyah  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
Kalah. 

Belioboth  by  the  Biyer.    The  cit^  of 

a  certain  Saul  or  Shaul,  one  of  the  early  kings 
of  the  Edomites  (Gen.  xxxvi.  37  ;  1  Chr.  i.  48). 
The  affix,  "  the  river,"  fixes  the  situation  of 
Rehoboth  as  on  the  Euphrates.  The  name 
still  remains  attached  to  two  spots  on  the  Eu- 
phrates ;  the  one,  simply  Rahabek^  on  the  right 
Dank,  eight  miles  below  the  iunction  of  the 
KhaAur,  and  about  three  miles  west  of  the 
river,  the  other  four  or  five  miles  farther  down 
on  the  left  bank.  The  latter  is  said  to  be 
called  Rahabeh-mcUikt  i.e.  "roval,"  and  is  on 
this  ground  identified  bv  the  Jewish  commen- 
tators with  the  city  of  iSaal. 

BellUin.  1.  One  of  the  "  children  of  the 
province "'  who  went  up  from  Babylon  with 
Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  2).  —  2.  "  Rehum  the  chan- 
cellor "  (Ezr.  iv.  8,  9, 17,  23).  He  was  perhaps 
a  kind  of  lieutenant-governor  of  the  province 
under  the  king  of  Persia,  holding  apparently 
the  same  office  as  Tatnai,  who  is  described  in 
Ezr.  V.  6  as  takine  part  in  a  similar  transaction, 
and  is  there  called  **  the  ^vemor  on  this  side 
the  river." — 3.  A  Levite  of  the  family  of 
Bani,  who  assisted  in  rebuilding  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  17).  —  4.  One  of  the  chief 
of  the  people  who  signed  the  covenant  with 
Nehcmiah  (Neh.  x.  25).  —  6.  A  priestly  fam- 
ily, or  the  head  of  a  priestly  house,  who  went 
np  with  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  xii.  3). 

He'L  A  person  mentioned  (in  1  K.  i.  8 
only)  as  havine  remained  firm  to  David's  cause 
when  Adonijah  rebelled.  Jerome  states  that 
he  is  the  same  with  "  Hiram  the  Zairite,"  i.e. 
Ira  the  Jarite.  Ewald  suggests  that  Rei  is 
identical  with  Raddai. 

fielns,  i.<.  kidneys,  from  the  Latin  renes. 
In  the  ancient  system  of  physiology,  the  kid- 
neys were  believed  to  be  the  seat  of  desire  and 
longing,  which  accounts  for  their  often  being 
coupled  with  the  heart  (Ps.  vii.  9,  xxvi.  2 ;  Jer. 
xi.  20,  xvii.  10,  &c.). 

fiek'eni.  !•  One  of  the  five  kings  or  chief- 
tains of  Midian  slain  by  the  Israelites  (Num. 
xxxi.  8 ;  Josh.  xiii.  21).  —  2.  One  of  the  four 
tons  of  Hebron,  and  father  of  Shammai  (1  Chr. 
ii.  43,  44). 

fiek^'em.  One  of  the  towns  of  the  allot- 
ment of  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  27).    No  one 
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has  attempted  to  identify  it  with  any  existing 
site.  But  may  there  not  be  a  trace  of  the  name 
in  Ain  Karim,  the  well-known  spring  west  of 
Jerusalem  ? 

Hemali'ah.  The  father  of  Pekah,  captain 
of  Pekahiah  king  of  Israel,  who  slew  his  mas- 
ter, and  usurped  his  throne  (2  K.  xv.  25-^37, 
xvi.  1,  5 ;  2  Chr.  xxviii.  6 ;  Is.  vii.  1-9,  viii.  6). 

Hem'eth.  One  of  the  towns  of  Issachar 
(Josh.  xix.  21).  It  is  probably  (though  not 
certainly)  a  distinct  place  from  the  Ramoth  of 
1  Chr.  vi.  73.  A  place  bearing  the  name  of 
Rameh  is  found  on  the  west  of  the  track  fh>m 
Samaria  to  Jenin,  about  6  miles  N.  of  the  for- 
mer, and  nine  S.  W.  of  the  latter.  But  it 
appears  to  be  too  far  south  to  be  within  the 
territory  of  Issachar. 

Bem'mon.  A  town  in  the  allotment  of 
Simeon  (Josh.  xix.  7) ;  elsewhere  accurately 
given  in  the  A.  V.  as  Rimmon. 

Bein'mon-Meth''oar.    A  place  which 

formed  one  of  the  landmarks  of  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  territory  of  2^bulun  (Josh. 
xix.  13  only).  Methoar  does  not  really  form 
a  part  of  the  name,  but  should  be  translated 
(as  in  the  margin  of  the  A.  V.),  **  R.  which 
reaches  to  Neah."  This  Rimmon  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  known  to  Eusebius  and  Je* 
rome ;  but  it  is  mentioned  by  the  early  traveller 
Parchi,  who  says  that  it  is  called  Kumaneh, 
and  stands  an  hour  south  of  Sepphoris.  If  for 
south  we  read  north,  this  is  in  close  agreement 
with  the  statements  of  Dr.  Robinson  and  Mr. 
Van  '^.Q  Velde,  who  place  Rummdnek  on  the  S. 
border  of  the  Plain  of  Buttotf/)  three  miles 
N.  N.  E.  of  Seffurieh.  It  is  difflcalt,  however, 
to  see  how  this  can  have  been  on  the  eastern 
boundary  of  Zebnlun. 

Bem^phan  (Acts  vii.  43)  and  Chiun 
(Am.  V.  26)  have  been  supposed  to  be  names 
of  an  idol  worshipped  by  tne  Israelites  in  the 
wilderness,  bi\t  seem  to  be  the  names  of  two 
idols.  Much  difficulty  has  been  occasioned  by 
this  corresponding  occurrence  of  two  names  so 
wholly  different  in  sound.  The  most  reason- 
able opinion  seemed  to  be  that  Chiun  was  a 
Hebrew  or  Semitic  name,  and  Remphan  an 
Egyptian  equivalent  substituted  by  the  LXX. 
The  former,  rendered  Saturn  in  the  Syr.,  was 
compared  with  the  Arab,  and  Pers.  kaiwdn, 
"the  planet  Saturn."  Egyptology  has,  how- 
ever, snown  that  this  is  not  the  true  explana- 
tion. Among  the  foreign  divinities  worshipped 
in  Egypt,  two,  the  god  RENPU,  perhaps  pro- 
nounced REMPU,  and  the  goddess  KEN,  oc- 
cur together.  Besides  those  divinities  repre- 
sented on  the  monuments  of  Egypt  which  have 
Egyptian  forms  or  names,  or  both,  others  have 
foreign  forms  or  names,  or  both.  Of  the  latter, 
some  appear  to  have  been  introduced  at  a  very 
remote  age.  This  is  certainly  the  case  with 
the  principal  divinity  of  Memphis,  Ptah,  the 
Egyptian  Hephsostus.  The  foreign  divinities 
that  seem  to  be  of  later  introduction  are  not 
found  throughout  the  religious  records,  but 
only  in  single  tablets,  or  ore  otherwise  very 
rarely  mentioned,  and  two  out  of  their  four 
names  are  immediately  recognized  to  be  non- 
Egyptian.  They  are  RENPU,  and  the  god- 
desses KEN,  AKTA,  and  ASTARTA.  The 
first  and  second  of  diese  have  foreign  forms; 
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the  third  and  foartfa  have  Egyptian  forms: 
there  woald,  therefore,  seem  to  be  an  especially 
foreign  character  about  the  former  two. 

Reitpu,  pronounced  Rbmpd  (?),  is  repre- 
sented as  an  Asiatic,  with  the  full  beard  and 
apparently  the  general  type  of  face  given  on 
the  monuments  to  most  nations  east  of  Egypt, 
and  to  the  REBU  or  Libyans.  This  type  is 
evidently  that  of  the  Shemites.  His  hair  is 
bound  with  a  fillet,  which  is  ornamented  in 
ftt>nt  with  the  head  of  an  antelope.  KEN  is 
represented  perfectly  naked,  holding  in  both 
hands  com,  and  standing  upon  a  lion.  She  is 
also  called  KETESH.  ANATA  appears  to  be 
Anaitis.  ASTARTA  is  of  course  the  Ashto- 
reth  of  Canaan.  We  have  no  clew  to  the  exact 
time  of  the  introduction  of  these  divinities  into 
Egypt,  nor,  except  in  one  case,  to  any  particu- 
lar places  of  their  worship.  Their  names  occur 
as  early  as  the  period  of  the  xviiith  and  xixth 
dynasties,  and  it  is  therefore  not  improbable 
that  they  were  introduced  by  the  Shepherds. 
As  to  RENPU  and  KEN,  we  can  only  ofier  a 
conjecture.  They  occur  together,  and  KEN  is 
a  form  of  the  Syrian  goddess,  and  also  bears 
some  relation  to  the  E^ptian  ^od  of  produc- 
tiveness, KHEM.  Their  similarity  to  Baal  and 
Ashtoreth  seems  strong.  The  naked  goddess 
KEN  would  sugsest  such  worship  as  that  of 
the  Babylonian  Mylitta;  but  the  thoroughly 
Shemite  appearance  of  RENPU  is  rather  in 
favor  of  an  Arab  source.  The  mention  of 
CHIUN  or  REMPHAN  as  worshipped  in  the 
desert  shows  that  this  idolatry  was,  m  part  at 
least,  that  of  foreigners,  and  no  doubt  of  those 
settled  in  Lower  Egypt  We  can  now  endeavor 
to  explain  the  passages  in  which  Chiun  and 
Remphan  occur.  The  Masoretic  text  of  Amos 
▼.  26  reada  thus : — **  But  ye  bare  the  tent  [or 
'tabernacle']  of  your  kins  and  Chiun  your 
images,  the  star  of  your  «ms  lor  *  your  god  M, 
which  ye  made  for  yourselves.''  In  the  LXX. 
we  find  remarkable  differences:  it  reads:  Kat 
^eXadtn  ri^  antfviiv  m^  Mo^tt  <^  ^^  uorpav 
Tob  dnv  iuuv  'Paupttu,  rvdf  rimwc  abrCfv  ovc 
hm^re  iavrdif.  The  Vulg.  agrees  with  the 
Masoretic  text  in  the  order  of  the  clauses, 
though  omitting  Chiun  or  Remphan.  A  slight 
change  in  the  Hebrew  would  enable  us  to  read 
Molech  (Malcam  or  Milcom)  instead  of  "your 
king."  Beyond  this  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
ex]Main  the  diflerences.  The  substitution  of 
Remphan  or  Rephan  for  Chiun  has  been  ex- 
plained by  supposing  that  the  LXX.  read  "^  for 
}  in  the  Hebrew.  The  tent  or  tabernacle  of 
Moloch  is  supposed  by  Gesenius  to  have  been 
an  actual  tent,  and  he  compares  the  miivii  Upd 
of  the  Carthaginians.  But  there  is  some  diffi- 
culty in  the  idea  that  the  Israelites  carried 
about  so  lai^  an  object  for  the  purpose  of 
idolatry,  and  it  seems  more  likely  that  it  was  a 
small  model  of  a  laiger  tent  or  shrine.  The 
reading  Molech  appears  preferable  to  "your 
king."  It  is  perhaps  wortbr  of  note  that  there 
is  reason  for  supposing  that  Molech  was  a 
name  of  the  planet  Satnm,  and  that  this  planet 
was  evidently  supposed  bv  the  ancient  transla* 
tors  to  be  intended  for  Chiun  and  Remphan. 
The  correspondence  of  Remphan  or  Raiphan 
lo  Chiun  IS  extremely  remarkable,  and  can, 
we  think,  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  suppo- 


sition that  the  LXX.  translator  or  truislatoi» 
of  the  prophet  had  Egyptian  knowledge,  and, 
beine  tnus  acquainted  with  the  ancient  joint 
worsnipof  Ken  and  Renpu,  substituted  the  latter 
for  the  former,  as  they  may  have  been  anwilling 
to  repeat  the  name  of  a  foreign  Venus.  From 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  mentioned,  we  may 
conjecture  that  the  star  of  Remphan  was  of  the 
same  character  as  the  tabernacle  of  Molech,  an 
object  connected  with  false  worship  rather  than 
an  imase  of  a  fidse  god. 

Bepn'aeL  Son  of  Shemaiah,  the  firstborn 
of  Obed-«dom  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  7). 

Be'bhall.  A  son  of  Ephnim,  and  anoeslDr 
of  Joshna  |1  Chr.  viL  25). 

Bephai'ah.  L  The  sons  of  Repbaiah  ap- 
pear among  the  descendants  of  Zembbabd  m 
1  Chr.  iii.  21. — 2.  A  Simeonite  chieftain  in 
the  reign  of  Hezekiah  (1  Chr.  iv.  42).  —  9.  Son 
of  Tola,  the  son  of  Issachar  (1  Chr.  rii.  8).— 

4.  Son  of  Binea,  and  descendant  of  Sanl  (I 
Chr.  ix.  49).  —  6.  The  son  of  Hur,  and  mkr 
of  a  portion  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iiL  9). 

Beph'aim.    [Giakts.! 

Beph'aam,  the  Valley  of;  s  Sam.  v. 

18,  22,  xxiii.  13 ;  1  C^^ir.  xi.  15,  xiv.  9  ;  Is.  xviL 

5.  Also  in  Josh.  xv.  8  and  xviii.  16,  where  it 
is  translated  in  the  A.  V.  "  the  ralley  of  the 
^ants."  A  spot  which  was  the  scene  of  some 
of  David's  most  remarkable  adyentores.  He 
twice  encountered  the  Philistines  there,  and  in. 
flicted  a  destruction  on  them  and  on  their  idols 
so  signal  that  it  gave  the  place  a  new  name.  It 
was  probably  during  the  former  of  these  two 
contests  that  the  incident  of  the  water  of  Beth 
lehem  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  13,  &c.)  occurred.  The 
"hold"  (ver.  14)  in  which  David  found  him- 
self seems  (thousA  it  is  not  clear)  to  have  been 
the  Cave  of  Aduflam.  This  narrative  seems  to 
imply  that  the  Valley  of  Rephaim  was  near 
B^lehem.  Josephus  mentions  it  as  "  the  yal- 
lev  which  extends  (from  Jerusalem)  to  the  city 
of  Bethlehem."  Since  the  latter  part  of  the 
16th  cent  the  name  has  been  attached  to  the 
upland  plain  which  stretches  south  of  Jemsa- 
lem,  and  is  crossed  by  the  road  to  Bethlehem 
—  die  d-Blik*<ih  of  the  modem  Arabs.  Bat 
this,  though  appropriate  enough  as  regards  Its 
proximity  to  Bethlehem,  does  not  answer  at  all 
to  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  word  Ewuk^ 
which  appears  always  to  designate  an  eDck»ed 
valley,  never  an  open  uplandplain  like  that  in 
question.  A  position  N.  W.  of  the  cttr  is 
adopted  by  Fiirst,  apparently  on  the  groond  of 
the  terms  of  Josh.  xv.  8  and  xviii.  16.  And 
Tobler,  in  his  last  investigations,  oondosively 
adopts  the  Wad^  Der  Jadn.  The  valky  ap- 
pears to  derive  its  name  from  the  ancient  nation 
of  the  Rephaim.  It  may  be  a  trace  of  an  early 
settlement  of  theirs,  possibly  after  the/  were 
driven  from  their  original  seats  east  of  the 
Jordan  by  Chedorlaomer  (Gen.  xiv.  5). 

Bephldim.  Ex.  xvii.  l,  8,  xix.S.  The 
name  means  "  rests  **  or  "stays ; "  the  place  lies 
in  the  march  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt  to 
Sinai.  Its  site  is  unknown.  Lepsios'  view  is 
that  Mount  Serhal  is  the  tme  Horeb,  and  that 
Rephidim  is  WaS^  Fmm.  This  would  ac- 
count for  the  expectation  of  finding  water  here, 
which,  however,  ftt>m  some  unexplained  canse* 
fiuled.    In  Ex.  xvii.  6,  *<  the  rock  in  Horeb  '*  is 
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named  as  the  aom'oe  of  the  water  miracnlouslj' 
supplied.  On  tht  other  hand,  the  language  used 
Ex.  xix.  1,  **,  seems  precise,  as  reganls  the 
point  that  thu  journey  nom  Rephidim  to  Sinai 
was  a  distiiiCt  stage.  The  name  Uoreb  is  by 
Robinson  taken  to  mean  an  extended  range  or 
region..soroe  part  of  which  was  near  to  i&phi- 
dim,  \/hich  he  places  at  Wcufy  ah  Sheikh,  run- 
niDi;  fh>m  N.  £.  to  S.  W.,  on  the  W.  side  of 
G  Ad  Fureia^  opposite  the  northern  face  of  the 
luodem  Horeb.  It  joins  the  Waeb  Fekran. 
The  exact  spot  of  Robinson's  Repnidim  is  a 
deflle  in  the  ah  Sheikh  visited  and  described  by 
Burckhardt  as  at  about  five  hours'  distance  from 
where  it  issues  from  the  plain  Er  Baheh,  nar- 
rowing between  abrupt  clira  of  blackened  gran- 
ite to  about  forty  feet  in  width.  Hero  is  also 
the  traditional  "  Seat  of  Moses."  The  fertility 
and  richness  of  the  Wculy  Feiran  account,  as 
Stanley  thinks,  for  the  Amalekites'  struggle  to 
retain  possession  against  those  whom  they 
viewed  as  intrusive  aggressors.  This  view 
seems  to  meet  the  largest  amount  of  possible 
conditions  for  a  site  of  Sinai. 

Res'en  is  mentioned  only  in  Gen.  x.  12, 
where  it  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  cities 
built  by  Asshur,  and  to  have  lain  "  between  Nin- 
eveh and  Calah."  Many  writers  have  been 
inclined  to  identify  it  with  the  Resina  or 
Rhesssna  of  the  Byzantine  authors,  and  of  Ptol- 
em^r,  which  is  moat  probablv  the  modem  Ra§ 
el-ain.  There  are  no  grouncb,  however,  for  this 
identification,  except  the  similarity  of  name. 
A  fkr  more  probable  conjecture  was  that  of 
Bochart,  who  found  Resen  in  the  Larissa  of 
Xenophon,  which  is  most  certainly  the  modem 
Nitarud.  As,  however,  the  Nimrvd  ruins  seem 
really  to  represent  Calah,  while  those  opposite 
Mosul  are  the  remains  of  Nineveh,  we  must 
look  for  Resen  in  the  tract  lying  between  those 
two  sites.  Assyrian  remains  or  some  consider- 
able extent  are  found  in  this  situation,  near  the 
modem  village  of  Selamijfeh,  and  it  is  perhaps 
the  most  prot>able  conjecture  that  these  repre- 
eent  the  Rosen  of  Genesis.  The  later  Jews 
appear  to  have  identified  Resen  with  the  OM- 
JShergkat  rains. 

Biesh'eph.  A  son  of  Ephraim,  and  brother 
of  Rephah  (1  Chr.  vii.  S5). 

Be  a.  Son  of  Fele^,  in  the  line  of  Abra- 
ham's ancestors  (Gen.  xi.  18-21 ;  1  Chr.  i.  25). 

Bea'ban.  Jacob's  firstborn  child  (Gon. 
xxix.  32),  the  son  of  Leah,  apparentlv  not  bora 
till  an  unusual  interval  had  elapsedf  after  the 
marriage  (31 ).  The  notices  of  the  patriarch 
Reuben  in  the  Book  of  Genesis  and  the  early 
Jowbh  traditional  literature  are  unusually  fire- 
quent,  and  on  the  whole  ^ve  a  favorable  view 
of  his  disposition.    To  him,  and  him  alone,  the 

C reservation  of  Joseph's  life  appeara  to  have 
een  due.  His  anguish  at  the  disappearance 
of  his  brodier,  and  the  frustration  of  nis  kindlv 
artifice  for  delivering  him  (Gen.  xxxvii.  22), 
his  recollection  of  the  minute  details  of  the 

Kainful  scene  many  yeara  afterwards  (xlii.  22), 
is  ofier  to  take  the  sole  responsibility  of  the 
safety  of  the  brother  who  had  succeeded  to 
Joseph's  place  in  the  family  (xlii.  37),  all  testify 
to  a  warm  and  (for  those  rough  times)  a  kindlv 
nature.  Of  the  repulsive  crime  which  mars  his 
history,  and  which  tnmed  the  blessing  of  his 


dying  father  into  a  curse — his  adulterous  oon* 
nection  with  Bilhah  —  we  know  from  the  Scrip- 
tures only  the  fact  (Gen.  xxxv.  22).  These 
traits,  slight  as  they  are,  are  those  of  an  anient^ 
impetuous,  unbalanced,  but  not  ungenerous  na- 
ture ;  not  crafty  and  cruel,  as  ¥rer«  Simeon  and 
Levi,  but  rather,  to  use  the  metaphor  of  the 
dying  patriarch,  boiling  up  like  a  vessel  of 
water  over  the  rapid  wood-fire  of  the  nomad 
tent,  and  as  quicklv  subsiding  into  apathy  when 
the  fuel  was  withdrawn.  At  the  time  of  the 
migration  into  Egypt,  Reuben's  sons  were  four 
(Gen.  xlvi.  9 ;  1  Chr.  v.  3).  From  them  sprang 
the  chief  families  of  the  tribe  (Num.  xxvi.  5-11). 
The  census  at  Mount  Sinai  (Num.  i.  20,  21,  ii. 
11)  shows  that  at  the  Exodus  the  numbers  of 
the  tribe  wore  46,500  men  above  twenty  years 
of  age,  and  fit  for  active  warlike  service  Dur- 
ing the  journey  through  the  wUdemess,  the 
position  of  Reuben  was  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Tabemacle.  The  "  camp  "  which  went  under 
his  name  was  formed  of  his  own  tribe,  that  of 
Simeon  and  Gad.  The  Reubenites,  like  their 
relatives  and  neighbors  on  the  journey,  the 
Gadites,  had  maintained,  through  the  march  to 
Canaan,  the  ancient  calling  of  uieir  forefathers. 
Their  cattle  accompanied  them  in  their  flight 
from  Egypt  (Ex.  xii.  38).  It  followed  natu- 
rally, tluit,  when  the  nation  arrived  on  the  open 
downs  east  of  the  Jordan,  the  three  tribes  of  I&u- 
ben,  Gad,  and  the  half  of  Manasseh,  should  pre- 
fer a  request  to  their  leader  to  be  allowed  to 
remain  in  a  place  so  perfectly  suited  to  their  re- 
quirements. The  part  selected  by  Reuben  had 
at  that  date  the  special  name  of  "  the  Mishor," 
with  reference  p<Msibly  to  its  evenness.  Under 
its  modem  name  of  the  BeUea,  it  is  still  esteemed 
beyond  all  othera  by  the  Arab  sheep-masters. 
Accordingly,  when  the  Reubenites  and  their 
fellows  approach  Moses  with  their  request,  his 
main  objection  is  that  by  what  they  propose 
they  will  discourage  the  hearts  of  the  chilaren 
of  Israel  from  going  over  Jordan  into  the  land 
which  Jehovah  had  given  them  (Num.  xxxii. 
7).  It  is  onlv  on  their  undertaking  to  fulfil 
their  part  in  the  conquest  of  the  western  coun- 
try, the  land  of  Canaan  proper,  and  thus  satis- 
fying him  that  their  proposal  was  grounded  in 
no  selfish  desire  to  escape  a  full  share  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  conquest,  that  Moees  will  con- 
sent to  their  proposal.  From  this  time,  it  seems 
as  if  a  bar,  not  only  the  material  one  of  dis- 
tance, and  of  the  intervening  rivet-  and  moun- 
tain-wall, but  also  of  difierence  in  feeling  and 
habits,  gradually  grew  up  more  substantially 
between  the  Eastem  and  Western  tribes.  The 
first  act  of  the  former  after  the  completion  of 
the  conquest,  and  after  they  had  taken  part  in 
the  solemn  ceremonial  in  the  valley  Mtween 
Ebal  and  Gerizim,  shows  how  wide  a  gap 
already  existed  between  their  ideas  and  those 
of  the  Westem  tribes.  The  pile  of  stones 
which  they  erected  on  the  westem  bank  of  the 
Jordan  to  mark  their  boundary  was  erected  in 
accordance  with  the  unalterable  habits  of  Bed- 
ouin tribes  both  before  and  since.  It  was  an 
act  identical  with  that  in  which  Laban  and  Ja- 
cob engaged  at  parting,  with  that  which  is  con- 
stantly performeid  by  the  Bedouins  of  the  present 
day.  But  bv  the  Israelites  west  of  Jordan,  ttno 
were  fiMt  refinqoishing  their  noiuaa  nabits  and 
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ieelixiffs  for  thoDO  of  more  Bottled  permanent 
life,  tKis  act  was  completelj  muanderstood,  and 
was  construed  into  an  attempt  to  set  up  a  rival 
altar  to  that  of  the  Sacred  Tent.  No  judge,  no 
prophet,  no  hero,  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  is 
nanded  down  to  us.  In  the  dire  extermity  of 
their  brethren  in  the  north  under  Deborah  and 
Barak,  Uiey  contented  themselves  with  debating 
the  news  amongst  the  streams  of  the  Mishor. 
The  distant  distress  of  his  brethren  could  not 
move  Reuben ;  he  lingered  among  his  shcepfolds, 
and  preferred  the  shepherd's  pipe  and  the  bleat- 
ing of  Uie  flocks  to  the  clamor  of  the  trumpet 
and  the  turmoil  of  battle.  EQs  individuahty 
fedes  more  rapidly  than  Gad's.  No  person,  no 
incident,  is  recorded,  to  place  Reuben  before  us 
in  any  distincter  form  than  as  a  member  of  the 
community  (if  community  it  can  be  called)  of 
"  the  Reubenites,  the  Gadites.  and  the  half-tribe 
of  Manasseh"  (1  Chr.  xii.  37).  Thus  remote 
from  the  central  seat  of  the  national  govern- 
ment and  of  the  national  religion,  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  Reuben  relinquished  the 
faith  of  Jehovah.  The  last  histoncal  notice 
which  we  possess  of  them,  while  it  records  this 
fact,  records  also,  as  its  natural  consequence, 
that  the  Reubenites  and  Gadites  and  the  half- 
tribe  of  Manasseh  were  carried  off  by  Pul  and 
Tiflath-Pileser. 

fieu'el.  1.  One  of  the  sons  of  Esau  by 
his  wife  Bashemath,  sister  of  Ishmael  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  4,  10,  13,  17;  1  Chr.  i.  35,  37).  — 2. 
One  of  the  names  of  Moses'  father-in-law  (Ex. 
ii.  18) ;  the  same  which,  through  adherence  to 
the  LXX.  form,  is  given  in  another  passage  of 
the  A.  V.  Raouel.  —  8.  Father  of  Eliasaph, 
the  leader  of  the  tribe  of  Gad  at  the  time  of  the 
census  at  Sinai  (Num.  ii.  14).  — 4.  A  Benja- 
mite,  ancestor  of  Elah  (1  Chr.  ix.  8). 

Be'umah.  The  concubine  of  Nahor,  Abra- 
ham's brother  (Gen.  xxii.  24]. 

Bevelation  of  St.  Jonn.  The  follow- 
ing subjects  in  connection  with  this  book  seem 
i>  have  the  chief  claim  for  a  place  in  this 
article  :  —  A.   Canonical  Adthorxtt  and 

ACTHORSHIP.         B.     TiMB     AND      PlACE     OF 

Writing.  C.  Language.  D.  Hibtort  of 
Interpretation. 

A.  Canonical  Authority  and  Author- 
ship. —  The  Question  as  to  the  canonical  au- 
thority of  the  Kcvelation  resolves  itself  into  a 
Question  of  authorship.  Was  St.  John  the 
Lpostle  and  Evangelist  the  writer  of  the  Reve- 
lation ?  This  Question  was  first  mooted  bv 
Dionysius  of  Alexandria.  The  doubt  which 
he  modestly  suggested  has  been  confidently 
proclaimed  in  modem  times  by  Luther,  and 
wisely  diffused  through  his  influence.  But  the 
general  belief  of  the  mass  of  Christians  in  all 
lures  has  been  in  favor  of  St  John's  authority. 
Tlie  evidence  adduced  in  support  of  that  belief 
consists  of  (1 )  the  assertions  of  the  author,  and 
(2)  historical  tradition.  (1)  The  author's  de- 
scription of  himself  in  the  1st  and  22d  chapters 
is  certainlv  equivalent  to  an  assertion  that  he  is 
the  apostle,  (a)  He  names  himself  simply 
John,  without  prefix  or  addition.  He  is  also 
described  as  {o)  a  servant  of  Christ,  (c)  one 
who  had  borne  testimony  as  an  eye-witness  of 
the  word  of  God  and  of  the  testimony  of 
Christ,  —  terms  which  were  surely  designed  to 


identify  him  with  the  writer  of  the  verses,  John 
xix.  35,  i.  14,  and  1  John  i.  2.  He  is  (d)  iD 
Patmos  for  the  word  of  God  and  the  testimony 
of  Jesus  Christ.  He  is  also  (e)  a  fellow-suflferer 
with  those  whom  he  addresses,  and  {J")  the  au- 
thorized channel  of  the  most  direct  and  impor- 
tant communication  that  was  ever  made  to  the 
seven  churches  of  Aaia,  of  which  churches  John 
the  Apostle  was  at  that  time  the  spiritual  gov- 
ernor and  teacher.  Lastly,  (^)  the  writer  was  a 
fellow-servant  of  angels,  and  a  brother  of  proph- 
ets. All  these  marks  are  found  united  togetner 
in  the  Apostle  John,  and  in  him  alone  of  all  his- 
torical persons.  A  candid  reader  of  the  Revela- 
tion, if  previously  acquainted  with  St.  John's 
other  writings  and  life,  must  inevitably  conclude 
that  the  writer  intended  to  be  identified  with 
St  John.  It  is  strange  to  see  so  able  a  critic  as 
Liicke  meeting  this  conclusion  with  the  conjec- 
ture that  some  Asiatic  disciple  and  namesake 
of  the  apostle  may  have  written  the  book  in 
the  course  of  some  missionanr  labors  or  some 
time  of  sacred  retirement  in  ratmos.  Unless 
we  are  prepared  to  give  up  the  veracity  and 
divine  origin  of  the  whole  oook,  and  to  treat 
the  writer's  account  of  himself  as  a  mere  fiction 
of  a  poet  trying  to  cover  his  own  insig;nificanee 
with  an  honored  name,  we  must  accept  that  de- 
scription as  a  plain  statement  of  iact,  equally 
credible  with  the  rest  of  the  book,  and  in  har- 
mony with  the  simple,  honest,  truthful  chano- 
ter  which  is  stamped  on  the  fiu;e  of  the  whole 
narrative.  Besides  this  direct  assertion  of  St. 
John's  authorship,  there  is  also  an  implication 
of  it  running  through  the  book.  GeneralW, 
the  instinct  of  single-minded,  patient,  &itbfnl 
students,  has  led  them  to  recognize  not  merely 
the  same  Spirit  as  the  source  of  this  and  other 
books  of  Holy  Scripture,  but  also  the  same 
peculiarly-formed  human  instrument  employed 
both  in  producing  this  book  and  the  fonnh 
Gospel,  and  in  speaking  the  characteristac 
words  and  performing  uie  characteristic  ac- 
tions recorded  of  St.  John. 

(2)  To  come  to  the  historical  testimonies  in 
favor  of  St  John's  authorship,  (a)  Justin 
Martvr,  circ.  IM)  a.d.,  says,  "A  man  among 
us  wnose  name  was  John,  one  of  the  apostles 
of  Christ,  in  a  revelation  which  was  made  to 
him,  prophesied  Uiat  the  believers  in  our  Christ 
shall  live  a  thousand  years  in  Jerusalem."  (6) 
The  author  of  the  Muratorian  Fragmenty  ore. 
1 70  A.D.,  speaks  of  St  John  as  the  writer  of 
the  Apocalypse,  (c)  Melito  of  Sardij^  cire. 
170  A.D.,  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  Revelatieti  of 
John.  Eusebius  {H.  E.  iv.  26)  mentions  this 
among  the  books  of  Melito  which  had  come  to 
his  knowledge ;  and  it  may  be  presumed  thai 
he  found  no  doubt  as  to  St  John's  autborsbiD 
in  the  book  of  this  ancient  Asiatic  bishop.  (<Q 
Theophilus,  bishop  of  Antioch  (drc  180),  in  a 
controversy  with  Hermogenes,  quotes  passages 
out  of  the  Revelation  of  John,  (e)  Iiensens 
(circ.  195),  apparently  never  having  heard  a 
suggestion  of  any  other  author  than  the  apos- 
tle, often  quotes  Uie  Revelation  as  the  work  of 
John.  The  testimony  of  Irensens  as  to  ths 
authorship  of  Revelation  is  perhaps  more  im- 
portant tnan  that  of  any  other  writer.  (/; 
Apollonius  (circ.  200)  of  Ephesns  (9),  in  ooo- 
troversy  with    the    Montanists  of    Phiygii^ 
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ouoted  passages  out  of  the  Revelation  of 
John,  and  narrated  a  miracle  wrought  by  John 
at  Ephesus.  {g}  Clement  of  Alexandria  (circ. 
200)  quotes  the  book  as  the  Revelation  of  John, 
and  as  the  work  of  an  apostle.  (A)  Tertul- 
lian  (a.d.  207),  in  at  least  one  place,  quotes  bv 
name  "  the  Apostle  John  in  the  Apocal/pse. ' 
(i)  Hippoljtus  (circ.  230)  ir  said,  in  the  inscrip- 
tion on  nis  statue  at  Rome,  to  have  composed 
an  apology  for  the  Apocalypse  and  Gospnel  of 
St  John  the  Apostle,  (j)  Origen  (circ.  233), 
in  his  Commentary  on  St.  John,  quoted  by 
Ensebius  {H.  E.  tI.  25),  says  of  the  apostle, 
"  He  wrote  also  the  Revelation.''  The  testimo- 
nies of  later  writers,  in  the  third  and  fourth  cen- 
turies, in  fiivor  of  St.  John's  authorship  of  the 
Revelation,  are  equaUy  distinct,  and  mt  more 
numerous.  All  the  foregoing  writers,  testify- 
ing that  the  book  came  from  an  apostle,  bie- 
lieved  that  it  was  a  part  of  Holy  Scnpture.  It 
is  also  quoted  as  having  canonical  authority  by 
Papias,  Cyprian,  and  in  the  Epistle  from  the 
Churches  of  Lyons  and  Vienne,  a.d.  177.  It  was 
admitted  into  the  list  of  the  Third  Council  of 
Carthage,  a.d.  397.  Such  is  the  evidence  in 
favor  of  St.  John's  authorship  and  of  the  canon- 
ical authority  of  this  book.  The  following 
facts  must  be  weighed  on  the  other  side.  Mar- 
-cion,  who  regaraed  all  the  apostles,  except 
Sl  Paul,  as  cormpters  of  the  truth,  rejected 
the  Apocalypse  ana  all  other  books  of  the  N.  T. 
which  were  not  written  by  St.  Paul.  The 
Alogi,  an  obscure  sect,  circ.  180  a.d.,  rejected 
the  Revelation,  sayiiuf  it  was  the  work,  not  of 
John,  but  of  Cerinthus.  But  the  testimony 
which  is  considered  the  most  important  of  all 
In  ancient  times  i^inst  the  Revelation  is  con- 
tained in  a  fragment  of  Dionysius  of  Alexan- 
dria, circ.  240  a.d.,  the  most  influential  and 
perhaps  the  ablest  bishop  in  that  age.  The 
principal  points  in  it  are  these : — Dionysius  tes- 
tifies that  some  writers  before  him  altogether 
repudiated  the  Revelation  as  a  forgery  of  Cerin- 
thus ;  many  brethren,  however,  prized  it  very 
highly,  and  Dionysius  would  not  venture  to  re- 
ject It,  but  received  it  in  faith  as  containing 
things  too  deep  and  too  sublime  for  his  under- 
standing. He  would  not  say  that  John  Mark 
-was  the  writer,  since  it  is  not  known  that  he 
was  in  Asia.  He  supposes  it  must  be  the  work 
of  some  John  who  lived  in  Asia.  To  this  ex- 
ten^  and  no  further,  Dionysius  is  a  witness 
a^nst  St.  John's  authorsnip.  A  weightier 
difficult  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  ^vela- 
tion  is  one  of  the  books  which  are  absent  from 
the  ancient  Pcshito  version.  Eusebius  is  re- 
markably sparing  in  his  quotations  from  the 
^*  Revelation  of  tfohn,"  and  the  uncertainty  of 
his  opinion  about  it  is  best  shown  by  his  state- 
ment in  that  "  it  is  likely  that  the  Revelation 
was  seen  b^  the  second  John  (the  Ephesian 
presbyter),  if  any  one  is  unwilling  to  believe 
that  it  was  seen  by  the  apostle."  Jerome 
states  that  the  Greek  churches  felt,  with  re- 
spect to  the  Revelation,  a  similar  doubt  to  that 
or  the  Latins  respecting  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews. 

B.  TiMB  AKD  Place  of  Writiwo. — The 
date  of  the  Revelation  is  given  by  the  great  ma- 
jority of  critics  as  a.d.  95-97.  The  weighty 
«estimony  of  Irenieus  is  almost  sufficient  to 


firevent  any  other  conclusion.  He  says,  "  It 
i.e.  the  Revelation)  was  seen  no  very  long 
time  ago,  but  almost  in  our  own  generation,  at 
the  close  of  Domitian's  reign."  Eusebius  also 
records  that,  in  the  persecution  under  Domi- 
tian,  John  the  Apostle  and  Evangelist  was  ban- 
ished to  the  Island  Patmos  for  his  testimony  of 
the  divine  word.  There  is  no  mention  in  any 
writer  of  the  first  three  centuries  of  any  other 
time  or  place.  Unsupported  by  any  historical 
evidence,  some  commentators  nave  put  forth 
the  conjecture  that  the  Revelation  was  written 
as  early  a3  the  time  of  Nero.  This  is  simply 
their  inference  firom  the  style  and  contents  of 
the  book.  It  has  been  interred  from  i.  2,  9, 
10,  that  the  Revelation  was  written  in  Ephesus, 
immediately  after  the  apostle's  return  firom 
Patmos.  but  the  style  in  which  the  messages 
to  the  Seven  Churches  are  delivered  rather  sug- 
gests the  notion  that  the  book  was  written  m 
ratmos.  C.  Lakouaob.  —  The  doubt  first 
suggested  by  Harenberg,  whether  the  Revela- 
tion was  written  in  Aramaic,  has  met  with  lit- 
tle or  no  reception.  The  silence  of  all  ancient 
writers  as  to  any  Aramaic  ori^nal  is  alone  a 
sufficient  answer  to  the  suggestion.  Liicke  has 
also  collected  internal  evidence  to  show  that  the 
original  is  the  Greek  of  a  Jewish  Christian. 
LUcke  has  also  examined  in  minute  detail  the 
peculiarities  of  language  which  obviously  dis- 
tinguish the  Revelation  firom  every  other  book 
of  the  New  Testament  And  in  subsequent 
sections,  he  urges  with  great  force  thedifierenoe 
betwjeen  the  Revelation  on  one  side,  and  the 
fourth  Gospel  and  first  Epistle  on  the  other,  in 
respect  of  tiieir  style  and  composition  and  the 
mental  character  and  attainments  of  the  writer 
of  each.  Heiu^tenbeig,  in  a  dissertation  ap- 
pended to  his  Commentary,  maintains  that  they 
are  by  one  writer.  It  may  be  admitted,  that 
the  Ifovelation  has  many  surprising  j^ramma- 
tical  peculiarities.  But  much  of  this  is  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  that  it  was  probably 
written  down,  as  it  was  seen,  "  in  the  Spirit, 
whilst  the  ideas,  in  all  their  novelty  ana  vast- 
ness,  filled  the  apostle's  mind,  and  rendered 
him  less  capable  ofattending  to  forms  of  speech. 
D.  Interpretatiott.  —  A  short  account  of 
the  different  directions  in  which  attempts  have 
been  made  to  interpret  the  Revelation  is  all 
that  can  be  given  in  this  place.  The  interval 
between  the  apostolic  age  and  that  of  Con- 
stantine  has  been  called  the  Chiliastic  period  of 
Apocalyptic  interpretation.  The  visions  of  St. 
John  were  chiefly  regarded  as  representations 
of  general  Christian  truths,  scarcely  yet  em- 
bodied in  actual  facts,  for  the  most  part  to  be 
exemplified  or  fiilfilled  in  the  reign  of  Anti- 
christ, the  coming  of  Christ,  the  millennium, 
and  the  day  of  judgment.  The  only  extant 
systematic  interpretations  in  this  period  are 
the  interpolated  Commentary  on  the  Revelation 
by  the  martyr  Victorinus,  cir.  270  a.d.,  and 
the  disputed  Treatise  on  Antichrist  by  Hippo- 
lytus.  But  the  prevalent  views  of  that  age  are 
to  be  gathered  also  from  a  passage  in  Justin 
Martyr,  from  the  later  booKs,  especially  the 
fifth,  of  IrensBus,  and  from  various  scattered 
passages  in  Tertnllian,  Origen,  and  Methodius. 
The  general  anticipation  of  the  last  days  of  the 
world  in  Lactantius,  vii.  14-25,  has  little  direct 
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reference  to  the  Revelation.  Immediately'  after 
the  triumph  of  Constantine,  the  Chnntians, 
emancipated  from  oppression  and  persecution, 
and  dominant  and  prosperous  in  rUeir  turn, 
b^;an  to  lose  their  vivid  expectBliun  of  our 
Lord's  speedy  advent,  and  their  :>piritual  con- 
ception of  Uis  kingdom,  and  to  look  upon  the 
temporal  supremacy  of  Christ  ianit^  as  a  fulfil- 
ment of  the  promised  reign  'tf  Chnst  on  earth. 
The  Roman  empire,  become  Christian,  was  re- 
garded no  longer  as  tho  object  of  prophetic 
denunciation,  but  as  the  scene  of  a  millennial 
development.  This  ^iew,  however,  was  soon 
met  by  the  figurative  interpretation  of  the  mil- 
lennium as  the  reign  of  Christ  in  the  hearts  of 
all  true  believem.  As  the  barbarous  and  heret- 
ical invaders  >»(  the  falling  empire  appeared, 
thev  were  regarded  by  the  suffering  Cnristians 
as  hilfillin;;  the  woes  denounced  in  the  Reve- 
lation. I.'he  chief  commentaries  belonging  to 
this  pel  iod  are  that  which  is  ascribed  to  Ti- 
choniiis,  circ.  390  a.d.  ;  Primasius,  of  Adrume- 
tum  in  Africa,  a.d.  550;  Andreas  of  Crete, 
circ.  650  a.d.  ;  Arethas  of  Cappadocia,  and  CElcu- 
menius  of  Thessaly,  in  the  10th  century ;  the 
Explanatw  Apoc.  in  the  works  of  Bedc,  a.d. 
735 ;  the  Exposith  of  Berengaud ;  the  Com- 
mentary of  Ilaymo,  a.d.  853 ;  a  short  Treatise 
on  the  Seals  by  Anselm,  bishop  of  Havilberg, 
A.D.  1145;  the  Exponiio  of  Aboot  Joachim  of 
Calabria,  a.d.  1200.  The  views  to  which  the 
reputation  of  Abbot  Joachim  gave  currency  be- 
came the  foundation  of  that  great  historical 
school  of  interpretation,  which,  up  to  this  time, 
seems  the  most  popular  of  all.  Modem  inter- 
preters are  generally  placed  in  three  great  di- 
visions, a.  The  Historical  or  Continuous 
expositors,  in  whose  opinion  the  Revelation  is 
a  progressive  history  of  the  fortunes  of  the 
Church  from  the  first  century  to  the  end  of 
time.  6.  The  Prseterist  expositors,  who  are  of 
opinion  that  the  Revelation  has  been  almost,  or 
altogether,  fulfilled  in  the  time  which  has 
pasMd  since  it  was  written ;  that  it  refers  prin- 
cipally to  the  triumph  of  Christianity  over 
Judaism  and  Paganism,  signalized  in  the  down- 
fall of  Jerusalem  and  of  Rome.  c.  The  Futn- 
rist  expositors,  whose  views  show  a  strong  re- 
action against  some  extravagances  of  the  two 
C ceding  schools.  They  believe  that  the  whole 
k,  excepting  perhaps  the  first  three  chap- 
ters, refers  principally,  if  not  exclusively,  to 
events  which  are  yet'to  come.  Each  of  these 
three  schemes  is  open  to  objection.  In  conclu- 
sion, it  may  be  stated  that  two  methods  have 
been  proposed  by  which  the  student  of  the 
Revelation  may  escape  the  incongruities  and 
fallacies  of  the  different  interpretations,  whilst 
he  may  derive  edification  from  whatever  truth 
they  contain.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
book  ma^  be  regarded  as  a  prophetic  poem, 
dealing  in  general  and  inexact  descriptions, 
much  of  which  may  be  set  down  as  poetic 
imagery,  mere  embellishment  But  such  a  view 
would  oe  difilcult  to  reconcile  with  the  belief 
that  the  book  is  an  inspired  prophecy.  A  bet- 
ter suggestion  is  made,  or  rather  is  revived,  by 
Dr.  Arnold  in  his  Sermons  On  the  Interpretation 
ofPropfucy ;  that  we  should  bear  in  mind  that 
predictions  have  a  lower  historical  sense,  as 
well  as  a  higher  spiritual  sense ;  that  there  may 


be  one  or  more  than  one  typical,  imperfect,  hb 
torical  fulfilment  of  a  prophecy,  m  each  ol 
which  the  higher  spiritual  tiilfiimeni  is  shad 
owed  forth  more  or  less  distinctly. 

Be'zeph.  One  of  the  places  which  Sen- 
nacherib mentions,  in  his  taunting  message  to 
Hezekiah,  as  having  been  destroyed  by  his  pred- 
ecessor (2  K.  xix.  12;  Is.  xxxvii.  12).  It  b 
perhaps  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (v.  15)  ander 
the  name  of  Ttfca^, 

He^zlA.  An  Asherite,  of  the  sons  of  UUa 
(1  Chr.  yii.  39). 

He'zin.  L  A  king  of  Damascus,  contem- 
porary with  Pekah  in  Israel,  and  with  Jotham 
and  Ahaz  in  Jndea.  He  attacked  Jotbaro 
during  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  (2  K.  xr. 
37) ;  out  his  chief  war  was  with  Ahaz,  whose 
territories  he  invaded,  in  company  with  I'ckah 
(about  B.C.  7^1).  The  comoined  army  laid 
siege  to  Jerusalem,  where  Ahaz  was,  bnt  "  could 
not  prevail  against  it "  (Is.  vii.  I  ;  2  K.  xvi.5). 
Rezm,  however,  "  recovered  Elath  to  Syria  " 
(2  K.  xvi.  6).  Soon  after  this  he  was  attacked, 
defeated,  and  slain  by  Tiglath-Pileser  II.,  king 
of  Assyria  (2  K.  xvi.  9 ;  compare  Tiglath-Pi- 
leser's  own  inscriptions,  where  the  defeat  of 
Rezin  and  the  destruction  of  Damascus  are  dis- 
tinctly  mentioned).  —  2.  One  of  the  families  of 
the  ifethinim  (Ezr.  ii.  48;  Neh.  vii.  50). 

Be'zon.  The  son  of  Eliadah,  a  Syrian,  who 
when  David  defeated  Hadadezer  king  of  Zobahj 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  freeboot- 
ers, and  set  np  ajpetty  kingdom  at  Damascos 
il  K.  xi.  23).  Wnetber  he  was  an  officer  of 
ladadezer,  who,  foreseeing  the  destmctioB 
which  David  would  inflict,  prudently  escaped 
with  some  followers,  or  whether  he  gathcm 
his  band  of  the  remnant  of  those  who  surviT«*d 
the  slaughter,  does  not  appear.  The  latter  is 
more  probable.  The  settlement  of  Rezon  at 
Damascus  could  not  have  been  till  some  time 
after  the  disastrous  battle  in  which  the  power 
of  Hadadezer  was  broken ;  for  we  are  told  that 
David  at  the  same  time  defeated  the  army  of 
Damascene  Syrians  who  came  to  the  relief 
of  Hadedezer,  and  put  garrisons  in  Damascnsc 
From  his  position  at  Damascus,  Rczon  harassed 
the  kingaom  of  Solomon  during  his  whole 
reign.  The  name  is  Aramaic,  and  £wald  com- 
pares it  with  Rezin. 

Hhe'giuill.  The  mention  of  this  Italian 
town  (^vhich  was  situated  on  the  Bmttian 
coast,  just  at  the  southern  entrance  c^  the 
Straits  of  Messina)  occurs  quite  incidentallr 
(Acts  zxviii.  IS)  in  the  account  of  St  Pauls 
voyage  from  Sjnracnse  to  Puteoli,  after  the  ship- 
wreck at  Malta.  By  a  curious  coincidence,  toe 
figures  on  its  coins  are  the  very  "  twin  brothers  " 
which  gave  the  name  to  St.  Paul's  ship.  As 
to  the  history  of  the  place,  it  was  originally  a 
Greek  colony :  it  was  miserably  destroyed  by 
Dionysius  of  Syracuse:  from  Augustus  it  re^ 
ccivea  advantages  which  combined  with  its 
geogpraphical  position  in  making  it  important 
throughout  the  duration  of  the  Roman  EmjHre. 
The  modem  Reggio  is  a  town  of  10,000  inhabit- 
ants. Its  distance  across  the  straits  from 
Messina  is  only  about  six  miles. 

Rhe'sa,  son  of  Zorobabel  in  the  genealogy 
of  Christ  (Luke  iii.  27).  Lord  A.  Herrcy  has 
ingeniously  conjectured  that  Rhesa  is  no  pn- 
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son,  but  merely  the  title  Rosh,  i.e.  "  Prince/' 
originally  attached  to  the  name  of  Zerubbabel. 

Rho'da,  the  name  of  a  maid  who  an- 
nounced Peter's  arrival  at  the  door  of  Mary's 
hoase  after  his  miracnloas  release  from  prison 
(Acts  xii.  13). 

Rhodes.  The  history  of  this  island  is  so 
illnstrions,  that  it  is  interesting  to  see  it  con- 
nected, even  in  a  small  degree,  with  the  liie  of 
St.  Paul.  He  tonched  there  on  his  return 
voya^  to  Syria  from  the  third  missionary 
journey  (Acts  xxi.  I ).  Rhodes  is  immediately 
opposite  the  high  Carian  and  Lycian  headlands 
at  the  S.  W.  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Asia 
Minor.  Its  position  has  had  much  to  do  with 
its  history.  Its  real  eminence  b^an  (about 
400  B.C.)  with  the  founding  of  that  city  at  the 
N.  K.  extremity  of  the  island,  which  still  con- 
tinues to  be  the  capital.  After  Alexander's 
death,  it  entered  on  a  glorious  period,  its  ma- 
terial prosperity  being  largely  deyeloped,  and 
its  institutions  deserring  and  obtaining  seneral 
esteem.  As  we  approach  the  time  of  the  con- 
solidation of  the  Roman  power  in  the  Leyant, 
we  haye  a  notice  of  Jewish  residents  in  Rhodes 
(I  Mace  xy.  23).  The  Romans,  after  the  de- 
teat  of  Antiochus,  assigned,  during  some  time, 
to  Rhodes,  certain  districts  on  the  mainland. 
Its  Byzantine  history  is  again  eminent.  Under 
Constantine,  it  wa^  the  metropolis  of  the 
'*  Province  of  the  Islands."  It  was  the  last 
place  where  the  Christians  of  the  East  held 
out  against  the  advancing  Saracens ;  and  subse- 
quently it  was  once  more  famous  as  the  home 
and  fortress  of  the  Knights  of  St  John. 

RhONd'OCUS,  a  Jew  who  betrayed  the  plans 
of  his  countrymen  to  Antiochus  Eupator 
(2  Mace.  xiii.  21).    Ap. 

Rho'dOB.  1  Mace.  xy.  23.   [Rhodes.J  Ap. 

Riba'i,  the  father  of  Ittai  the  Benjamite 
of  Gibeah  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  29  ;  1  Chr.  xi.  31). 

Riblah.  L  One  of  the  landmarks  on  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  land  of  Israel,  as  speci- 
fied by  Moses  (Num.  xxxiy.  11).  Its  position 
is  noted  in  this  passage  with  much  precision. 
It  was  immediately  between  Shepham  and  the 
Sea  of  Cinnereth,  and  on  the  *'  east  side  of 
the  spring."  Unfortunately,  Shepham  has  not 
yet  been  identified,  and  which  of  the  great 
fountains  of  Northern  Palestine  is  intended  by 
"  the  spring "  is  uncertain.  It  seems  hardly 
possible,  without  entirely  disarranging  the 
specification  of  the  boundary,  that  the  Riblah 
in  question  can  be  the  same'with  the  **  Riblah 
in  the  land  of  Hamath,"  which  is  mentioned 
at  a  much  later  period  of  the  history.  —  2. 
Riblah  in  the  land  of  Hamath,  a  place  on  the 
great  road  between  Palestine  ana  Babylonia, 
at  which  the  kings  of  Babylonia  were  accus- 
tomed to  remain  while  directing  the  operations 
of  their  armies  in  Palestine  and  Phoenicia 
Here  Nebuchadnezzar  waited  while  tlie  sieges 
of  Jerusalem  and  of  Tyre  were  being  con- 
ducted by  his  lieutenants  (Jer.  xxxix.  5,  6,  Hi. 
9,  10,  26,  27 ;  2.  K.  xxy.  6,  20,  21 ).  In  like 
manner,  Pharaoh-Necho,  after  his  victory  over 
the  Babylonians  at  Carcheraish,  returned  to 
Riblah,  and  summoned  Jehoahnz  from  Jerusa- 
lem before  him  (2  K.  xxiii.  33).  This  Riblah 
has  no  doubt  been  discovered,  still  retaining  its 
undent  name,  on  the  right  (east)  bank  of  the 


d  Asff  (Orontes),  upon  the  great  road  which 
connects  Baaibek  aud  Hums,  about  thirty-five 
miles  N.  E.  of  the  former,  and  twenty  miles 
S.  W.  of  the  latter  place. 

Riddle.  The  Hebrew  word  is  derived  from 
an  Arabic  root  meaning  '*  to  bend  off,"  "  to 
twist,"  and  is  used  for  artifice  (Dan.  viii.  23), 
a  proverb  (Prov.  i.  6),  a  son^  (Ps.  xlix.  4, 
Ixxviii.  2),  an  oracle  (Num.  xii.  8),  a  parable 
(£z.  xvii.  2),  and,  in  general,  any  wise  or  intri- 
cate sentence  (Ps.  xciv.  4;  Hab.  ii.  6,  &c.),  as 
well  as  a  riddle  in  our  sense  of  the  word  ( Judg. 
xiv.  12~19).  The  riddles  which  the  queen  of 
Sheba  came  to  ask  of  Solomon  (1  Iw.  x.  1  : 
2  Chr.  ix.  1 )  were  rather  **  hard  questions " 
referring  to  profound  inquiries.  Solomon  is 
said,  however,  to  have  been  very  fond  of  the 
riddle  prope?  The  word  aiviyfia  occurs  only 
once  in  the  N.  T.  (1  Cor.  xiii.  12,  "darkly;''' 
comp.  Num.  xii.  8) ;  but,  in  the  wider  meaning 
of  the  word,  many  instances  of  it  occur  in  our 
Lord's  discourses.  We  know  that  all  ancient 
nations,  and  especially  Orientals,  have  been 
fond  of  riddles.  We  f!nd  traces  of  the  custom 
among  the  Arabs  (Koran  xxv.  35),  and  indeed 
sever^  Arabic  books  of  riddles  exist ;  but  these 
are  rather  emblems  and  devices  than  what  we 
call  riddles,  idthough  they  are  very  ingenious. 
They  were  also  known  to  the  anciei.^  Egyp- 
tians, ana  were  especially  used  in  banquets 
both  by  Greeks  and  Romans.  Riddlos  were 
generally  proposed  in  verse,  like  the  cciebrated 
riddle  of  Samson,  which,  however,  was  proper- 
ly no  riddle  at  all,  because  the  Philistines  did 
not  possess  the  only  clew  on  which  the  solution 
coula  depend.  Junius  distinguishes  between 
the  greater  enigma,  where  the  allegory  or  ob- 
scure intimation  is  continuous  throughout  the 
passage  (as  in  Ez.  xvii.  2),  and  the  leaser 
enigma,  where  the  difficulty  is  concentrated  in 
the  peculiar  use  of  some  one  word.  It  only 
remains  to  notice  the  single  instance  of  a  riddle 
occurring  in  the  N.  T.,  viz.  the  number  of  the 
beast.  This  belongs  to  a  class  of  riddles' very 
common  among  Egyptian  mystics,  the  Gnostics, 
some  of  the  Fathers,  and  'the  Jewish  Cabal- 
ists.  The  latter  ciUled  it  Gematria  (i.e.  yeotfte- 
Tpia),  of  which  instances  may  be  found  in  Carp- 
zov.  The  most  exact  analopes  to  the  enigma 
on  the  name  of  the  beast  are  to  be  found  in  the 
so-called  Sibylline  verses.  It  would  be  absurd 
to  doubt  that  St.  John  (not  greatly  removed  in 
time  from  the  Christian  foi^rs  of  the  Sibylline 
veraes)  intended  some  name  as  an  answer  to 
the  number  666.  The  true  answer  must  be 
settled  by  the  Apocalyptic  commentators.^ 

Run'mon.  a  Benjamite  of  Becroth,  the 
father  of  Rcchab  and  Baanah,  the  murderers 
of  Ishboshcth  (2  Sam.  iv.  2,  5,  9). 

Riin'moil,  a  deity  worshipped  by  the 
Syrians  of  Danmscus,  where  there  was  a  tem- 
ple or  house  of  Uimmon  (2  K.  v.  18).  Serariut 
refers  the  name  to  the  Heb.  rimmon,  a  pome- 
gninnto,  a  fruit  sacred  to  Venus,  who  is  thus 
the  deity  worsliipped  under  this  title.  Ursinus 
explains    Rimmon  as    the   pomegranate,   the 


'  Thp  X  f  »f  may  be  the  Initial  of  a  manN  name, 
I  or  of  a  Rentencp  desrrf  ntive  of  the  person,  or  power, 
of  which  the  beast  war  an  emblem ;  as,  fhr  example. 
'  £i(rrov  (vAu  davpanrat.  — tke  power  which  erueyUd 
'  'onlfttforofft— Ed. 
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emblem  of  the  fertUizing  principle  of  natare, 
the  personified  natwra  naturans,  a  symbol  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  old  religions.  Bat 
Selden  rejects  this  derivation,  and  proposes  in- 
stead that  Rimmon  is  from  the  root  rum,  "  to 
be  high/'  and  signifies  "  most  high/'  like  the 
Phcenician  Elunmf  and  Heb.  *el^n.  Movers 
regards  Rimmon  as  the  abbreviated  form  of 
Hadad-Rimmon,  Hadad  being  the  sun-god  of 
the  Syrians.  Combining  this  with  the  pome- 
granate, which  was  his  symbol,  HadadrRim- 
mon  would  then  be  the  sun-god  of  the  late 
summer,  who  ripens  the  pomegranate  and  other 
fruits. 

Rim'moily  a  city  of  Zebulun,  belonging  to 
the  Merarite  Levites  (1  Chr.  vi.  77).  It  is  not 
impossible  that  Dimnah  (Josh.  xxi.  35)  may 
have  been  originally  Rimmon,  as  the  D  and  K 
in  Hebrew  are  notoriously  easy  to  confound. 

Hini'moily  a  town  in  the  southern  portion 
of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  32),  allotted  to  Simeon  (Josh, 
xix.  7  ;  I  Chr.  iv.  32).  In  each  of  the  above 
lists,  the  name  succeeds  that  of  Ain,  also  one  of 
the  cities  of  Judah  and  Simeon.  In  the  cata- 
logue of  the  places  re-occupied  by  the  Jews  after 
the  return  from  Babylon  (Neh.  xi.  29),  the  two 
are  joined,  and  appear  in  the  A.  V.  as  £n- 
Rimmon.  No  trace  of  Rimmon  has  been  yet 
discovered  in  the  south  of  Palestine.  True',  it 
is  mentioned  in  the  Oncmeuticon  of  Eusebius 
^nd  Jerome ;  but  they  place  it  fifteen  miles 
'wrth  of  Jerusalem,  obviously  confounding  it 
«ith  the  Rock  Rimmon. 

Bim'^mon  Fa'^rez,  the  name  of  a  march- 
'itation  in  the  wilderness  (Num.  xxxiii.  19,  20). 
Noplace  now  known  has  been  identified  with  it. 

Bun'moxiy  the  Sock,  a  cliff  or  inaccessi- 
ble natural  fastness,  in  which  the  six  hundred 
"Benjamites  who  escaped  the  slaughter  of  Gibeah 
took  refuge  (Judg.  xx.  45,  47,  xxi.  13).  It  is 
described  as  in  the  "wilderness,"  that  is,  the 
wild  uncultivated  country  which  lies  on  the  east 
of  the  central  highlands  of  Benjamin,  on  which 
Gibeah  was  situated — between  them  and  the 
Jordan  Valley.  Here  the  name  is  still  found 
attached  to  a  village  perched  on  the  summit  of 
a  conical  chalky  hill,  visible  in  all  directions, 
aiid  commanding  the  whole  country. 

Ring.  The  ring  was  regEuded  as  an  indis- 
pensable article  of  a  Hebrew's  attire,  inasmuch 
as  it  contained  his  signet.  It  was  hence  the 
symbol  of  authority,  and  as  such  was  presented 
by  Pharaoh  to  Joseph  (Gen.  xli.  42),  by  Ahas- 
nerus  to  Haman  (Esth.  iii.  10),  by  Antiochus 
to  Philip  (1  Mace.  vi.  15).    Such  rings  were 
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worn  not  only  by  men,  but  by  women  (Is.  iii. 
21),  and  are  enumerated  among  the  articles 
presented  by  men  and  women  for  the  service  of 
the  tabernacle  (Ex.  xxxv.  22).  The  signe^ 
ring  was  worn  on  the  right  hand  ( Jer.  xxii.  24). 
We  may  conclude,  fh)m  Ex.  xxviii.  11,  that 
ttie  rings  contained  a  stone  engraven  with  a 


device,  or  with  the  owner's  name.  Tlie  cnstoDi 
appears  also  to  have  prevailed  amon|^  the  Jews 
of  the  apostolic  age  ;  for  in  James  u.  2  a  rich 
man  is  described  as  not  simply  "  with  a  eold 
ring,"  as  in  the  A.  V.,  but  **  golden-ringed. 

fun'^nah,  one  of  tiie  sons  of  Shimon  in  an 
obscure  genealogy  of  the  descendants  of  Jndidi 
(1  Chr.  IV.  20). 

Hi'^phathf  the  second  son  of  Gomer,  and 
the  brother  of  Ashkenaz  and  Togarmah  (Gen. 
X.  3).  The  Hebrew  text  in  1  Chr.  i.  6  gives 
the  form  DipbAth ;  but  this  arises  out  of  a  cler- 
ical error.  The  name  itself  has  been  variously 
identified  with  that  of  the  Rhipasan  Monntains, 
the  River  Rhebas  in  Bithynia,  the  Hhibii,  a 
people  living  eastward  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  aiiid 
the  Kiphseans,  the  ancient  name  of  the  PapUa- 
^nians.  The  weight  of  opinion  is,  however, 
m  favor  of  the  Rhipsean  Mountains,  which  are 
identified  with  the  Carpathian  range  in  die 
N.  E.  of  Dacia. 

Ris^sah^  a  march-station  in  the  wildemen 
(Num.  xxxiii.  21,  22).  It  has  been  consideied 
identical  with  Rasa  in  the  PeutoM.  Itmer^ 
thirty-two  Roman  miles  from  Ailah  (Elah); 
but  no  site  has  been  identified  with  it. 

Bith'mah,  a  march-station  in  the  wilder- 
ness (Num.  xxxiii.  18,  19),  probably  N.  £.  of 
Hazeroth. 

Hiver*  In  the  sense  in  which  we  emplov 
the  word,  viz.  for  a  perennial  stream  of  consid- 
erable size,  a  river  is  a  much  rarer  object  in  the 
East  than  in  the  West.  With  the  excepcxoa 
of  the  Jordan  and  the  Litamf,  the  streams  of 
the  Holy  Land  are  either  entirely  dried  up  ia 
the  summer  months,  and  converted  into  hot 
lanes  of  glaring  stones,  or  else  reduced  to  verr 
small  streamlets  deeply  sunk  in  a  narrow  bed, 
and  concealed  from  view  by  a  dense  growth  of 
shrubs.  For  the  various  aspects  of  &  streams 
of  the  country  which  such  conditions  inevitably 
produced,  the  ancient  Hebrews  had  very  exact 
terms,  which  they  employed  habitualnr  with 
much  precision.  1.  For  the  perennial  river, 
Nahar.  Possibly  used  of  the  Jordan  in  P& 
Ixvi.  6,  Ixxiv.  15  ;  of  the  great  Mesopotamian 
and  Egyptian  rivers  generally  in  Gen.  ii.  10; 
Ex.  vii.  19 ;  2  E.  xvii.  6 ;  Ez.  iii.  15,  &c.  Bat 
with  the  definite  article,  "  the  river,"  it  signifies 
invariably  the  Euphrates  (Gen.  xxxi.  21 ;  Ex. 
xxiii.  31 ;  Num.  xxiv.  6;  2  Sam.  x.  16,  &c.). 
It  is  never  applied  to  the  fleeting  fugitive  tor- 
tents  of  Palestine.  2.  The  term  for  these  is 
nachaif  for  which  our  translators  have  used 
promiscuously,  and  sometimes  almost  alter- 
nately, "  vayey,"  "  brook/'  and  "  river."  No 
one  of  these  words  expresses  the  thing  intended; 
but  the  term  ''  brook "  is  peculiarly  unhappy. 
Many  of  the  wadys  of  Palestine  are  deep, 
abrupt  chasms  or  rents  in  the  solid  rock  of  the 
hills,  and  have  a  savage,  gloomy  aspect,  far 
removed  from  that  of  an  English  orook.  Un- 
fortunately our  language  does  not  contain  any 
single  word  which  has  both  the  meanings  of 
the  Hebrew  naehcd  and  its  Arabic  eqoi^ent 
wcufy,  which  can  be  used  at  once  for  a  dry  val- 
ley and  for  the  stream  which  occasionally  floira 
through  it.  3.  Yedr,  a  word  of  Egyptian  ori- 
gin, applied  to  the  Nile  only,  and,  in  toe  pinrd, 
to  the  canals  by  which  the  Nile  water  was  dis- 
tributed throughout  Egypt,  or  to  streams  hav- 
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ing  a  connection  with  that  conntry.  4.  YtM, 
ftom  a  root  signifying  tamnlt  or  falness,  occurs 
only  six  times,  in  four  of  which  it  is  rendered 
"river,"  viz.  Jer.  xvii.  8;  Dan.  viii.  2,  3,  6. 
5.  Pelifff  used  for  the  streams  employed  in  arti- 
ficial irrigation.  6.  ApkSk,  a  torrent,  may  sig- 
nify any  rush  or  body  of  water. 

xtiver  of  E^^ypt.  Two  Hebrew  terms 
are  thus  rendered  m  the  A.  V.  1.  Nehar  mita- 
raim  (Gen.  xv.  18),  "  the  river  of  Egypt,"  that 
is,  the  Nile,  and  here  the  Pelusiac  or  eastern- 
most branch.  2.  Nachod  mitsraim  (Num.  xxxiv. 
5  ;  Josh.  XV.  4,  47  ;  1  K.  viii.  65 ;  2  K.  xxiv. 
7;  Is.  xxvii.  12,  in  the  last  passage  trans- 
lated *'  the  stream  of  Egypt").  It  is  the  com- 
mon opinion  that  this  second  term  designates  a 
•desert  stream  on  the  border  of  Egypt,  still  oc- 
casionally flowing  in  the  valley  called  W^- 
l-'Areesh.  The  centre  of  the  vaJley  is  occupied 
by  the  bed  of  this  torrent,  which  only  flows 
after  rains,  as  is  usual  in  the  desert  valleys. 
This  stream  is  first  mentioned  as  the  pomt 
where  Uie  southern  border  of  the  Promised 
Land  touched  the  Mediterranean,  which  formed 
its  western  border  (Num.  xxxiv.  3-6).  In  the 
later  history,  we  find  Solomon's  kingdom  ex- 
tending firom  the  **  entering-in  of  Hamath  unto 
the  river  of  Egypt"  (1  K.  viii.  65),  and  Egypt 
limited  in  the  same  manner  where  the  loss  of 
the  eastern  provinces  is  mentioned  (2  K.  xxiv. 
7).  In  certain  parallel  passages,  the  Nile  is 
•distinctly  specified  instead  of  "  the  Nachal  of 
Egypt"  ((ien.  xv.  18,  comp.  Josh.  xiii.  2,  3). 
If,  with  the  generalitj^  of  critics,  we  think  that 
the  Nachal-Mizraim  is  the  W^i-I-'Areesh,  we 
must  conclude  that  the  name  Shihor  is  also 
applied  to  the  latter,  although  elsewhere  desig- 
nating the  Nile;  for  we  have  seen  that  Nachu- 
Mizraim  and  Shihor  are  used  interchangeably 
to  designate  a  stream  on  the  border  of  the 
Promis^  Land.  The  word  Nachal  may  be  cited 
•on  either  side.  Certainly  in  Hebrew  it  is  rather 
used  for  a  torrent  or  stream  than  for  a  river ; 
but  the  name  Nachal-Mizraim  may  come  irom 
.a  lost  dialect,  and  the  parallel  Arabic  word 
widee,  though  ordinarily  used  for  valleys  and 
their  winter-torrents,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Wtfdi-VAreesh  itself,  has  been  employed  by  the 
Arabs  in  Spain  for  true  rivers,  the  Guadal- 
'Quivir,  &c.  It  may,  however,  be  suggested, 
that  in  Nachal-Mizraim  we  have  the  ancient 
form  of  the  Neel-Misr  of  the  Arabs,  and  that 
Nachal  was  adopted  from  its  similarity  of  sound 
-to  the  original  of  NrZAoc. 

fiiz^pah^  concubine  to  King  Saul,  and 
mother  of  his  two  sons  Armoni  and  Mephibo- 
sheth.  Like  manv  others  of  the  prominent 
female  characters  of  the  Old  Testament, — Ruth, 
Rahab,  Jezebel,  &c.,  —  Rizpah  would  seem  to 
have  been  a  foreigner,  a  Hivite,  descended  from 
one  of  the  ancient  worthies  of  that  nation,  Ajah 
or  Aiah,  son  of  Zibeon,  whose  name  and  fame 
are  preserved  in  the  Ishmaetite  record  of  Gen. 
xxxvi.  After  the  death  of  Saul  and  occupa- 
tion of  the  country  west  of  the  Jordan  by  the 
Philistines,  Rizpah  accompanied  the  other 
members  of  the  royal  family  to  their  new  resi- 
dence at  Mahanaim;  and  it  is  here  that  her 
name  is  first  introduced  to  us  as  the  subject  of 
«n  accusation  levelled  at  Abncr  by  Ishbosheth 
.(S  Sam.  iii.  7).    We  hoar  nothing  more  of 
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Rizpah  till  the  tragic  story  which  has  made  her 
one  of  the  most  fitmiliar  omects  to  young  an^ 
old  in  the  whole  Bible  (2  Sam.  xxi.  8-1 1 ). 
Every  one  can  appreciate  the  love  and  endur 
anoe  with  which  tne  mother  watched  over  the 
bodies  of  her  two  sons  and  her  five  relatives 
to  save  them  from  an  indignity  peculiarly  pain- 
ful to  the  whole  of  the  ancient  world  (see  Ps. 
Ixxix.  2).  But  it  is  questionable  whether  the 
ordinary  conception  of  the  scene  is  accurate. 
The  seven  victims  were  not,  as  the  A.  V.  im- 
plies, "  hung : "  they  were  crucified.  The  seven 
crosses  were  planted  in  the  rock  on  the  top  of 
the  sacred  hill  of  Gibeah.  The  victims  were 
sacrificed  at  the  beginning  of  barley  harvest  — 
the  sacred  and  festal  time  of  the  Passover — 
and  in  the  full  blaze  of  the  summer  sun  they 
hung  till  the  fiill  of  the  periodical  rain  in  Octo- 
ber. During  the  whole  of  that  time,  Rizpah 
remained  at  the  foot  of  the  crosses  on  which  the 
bodies  of  her  sons  were  exposed. 

Boad.  This  word  occurs  but  once  in  the 
Authorized  Version  of  the  Bible,  viz.  in  1  Sam. 
xxvii.  10,  where  it  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
"  raid  "  or  "  inroad." 

Bobbery.  Whether  in  the  larger  sense 
of  plunder,  or  the  more  limited  sense  of  theft, 
systematically  organized,  robbeiy  has  ever 
l)een  one  of  the  principal  employments  of  the 
nomad  tribes  of  the  East.  Ax>m  the  time  of 
Ishmael  to  the  present  day,  the  Bedouin  has 
been  a  "  wild  man,"  and  a  robber  by  trade 
(Gen.  xvi.  12).  An  instance  of  an  enterprise 
of  a  truly  Bedouin  character,  but  distinguished 
by  the  exception^  futures  beloneinff  to  its 
principal  actor,  is  seen  in  the  nignt-foray  of 
David  (1  Sam.  xxvi.  6-12).  Predatory  inroads 
on  a  large  scale  are  seen  in  the  incursions  of 
the  Sabeans  and  ChaldsBans  on  the  property  of 
Job  (Job  i.  15,  17);  the  revenge  coupled  with 
plunder  of  Simeon  and  Levi  (Gen.  xxxiv.  28, 
29};  the  reprisals  of  the  Hebrews  upon  the 
Midianites  (Num.  xxxi.  32-54),  and  the  fr&- 
quent  and  often  prolonged  invasions  of  "  spoil- 
ers" upon  the  Israelites  (Judg.  ii.  14,  vi.  8,  4; 
I  Sam.  xi.,  xv. ;  2  Sam.  viii.,  x. ;  2  K.  v.  2 ;  1 
Chr.  V.  10,  18-22).  Similar  disorder  in  the 
country,  complained  of  more  than  once  by  the 
prophets  (Hos.  iv.  2,  vi.  9;  Mic.  ii.  8),  con- 
tinued more  or  loss  through  Maocabsean  down 
to  Roman  times.  In  the  later  history  also  of 
the  country,  the  robbers,  or  sicarii,  together 
with  their  leader,  John  of  Gischala,  played  a 
conspicuous  part.  The  Mosaic  law  on  the  sub- 
ject of  theft  is  contained  in  Ex.  xxii.  There 
seems  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  law  under- 
went any  alteration  in  Solomon's  time.  Man- 
stealing  was  punishable  with  death  (Ex.  xxi. 
16  ;  Deut.  xxiv.  7).  Invasion  of  right  in  land 
was  strictly  forbidden  (Deut.  xxvii.  17  ;  Is.  v. 
8  ;  Mic.  ii.  2). 

Bobo'am,  Ecclus.  xlvii.  23;  Matt.  i.  7. 
[Rehoboam.1     Ad. 

Boe»  Boebuok  (Heb.  tsTM,  m. ;  tzghiifyah, 
f ).  There  seems  to  be  little  or  no  doubt  that 
the  Heb.  word,  which  occurs  fV^quenUy  in  the 
O.  T.,  denotes  some  species  of  antelope,  prob- 
ably the  Gazelia  doroaa^  a  native  of  Egypt  and 
North  Africa,  or  the  (r.  Arabica  of  Syna  and 
Arabia,  which  appears  to  be  a  variety  only  of 
the  dbtvos.    The  gazelle  was  allowed  as  food 
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(Deat.  xii.  IS,33,&c.):  it  ii  mentiaDed  u *en 
««et  of  foot  {S  Sam.  il.  18 ;  1  Chr.  xii.  8) ;  it 
was  hnnced  (Ii.  xtii.  U;  Ptot,  vi.  5);  it  wu 
celebrated  for  iu  toTetineu  (Cant.  ii.  9,  17, 
Yiii.  U).  The  gazelle  ia  found  in  Fgjpt,  Bar- 
baij,  and  Syria, 


Bo'golim,  the 
Gilsadilfi   (2   Sam. 
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highland!  east  of  the  Jordan.  Notbing  ia  aaid 
to  croide  ns  to  its  aituation. 

Boh'sah,  an  Asherile,  of  the  aona  of  Sba- 
liwr(l  Oir.  vii.  M), 

Bo'imiU.    Reuum  I  (I  Esd.  T.  8).   Ap. 

Boll.  A  boolc  in  ancient  limes  coniisled 
of  a  aingle  long  strip  of  paper  or  parchroent, 
which  wB>  DEQiilly  kept  rolled  np  on  a  aticb, 
and  woa  aumllca  when  a  person  wished  to 
tesd  it.  Hence  arose  tba  tenn  megillah,  from 
f/dial,  "to  roll,"  strictly  answering-  (o  the  Latin 
ooluniai,  whence  comes  our  volaat.  The  use  of 
the  term  megiSaA  iniplicB,  of  course,  the  exist- 
ence of  a  soft  and  pliant  material,  perhaps 
parchment  The  roll  was  nsnally  written  on 
one  side  only,  and  hence  the  particulaT  notice 
of  one  that  was  "  written  within  and  without " 
(Ei.  ii.  10).  The  writing  wui  arranged  in 
rolnmna.  We  may  here  add  thitt  the  term  ia 
Is.  viii.  1,  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "  roll,"  mora 
correctly  means  tabl^. 

Bomam'ti-eB'er,  one  of  t)ic  fourteen  sons 
of  Heraan  (1  Chr.  xxt.  4,  31). 

Boman  Empire-  The  notices  of  Roman 
hiatory  which  occar  in  the  Bible  are  confinn! 
to  the  lB9t  century  and  h  hnlf  of  the  common- 
wealth, and  the  flmt  century  of  the  imperial 
monarchy.  The  first  historic  mention  of  Rome 
the  Bible  is  in  1  Mace.  i.  10.  About  the 
'-,,  Judas  HaccabKua  heard  of  the 
the  conauerors  of  Philip,  Perseus, 
nnd  Antiochus  (1  Mace  viii.  5,  6).  Tn  order 
to  strengthen  himself  against  Demctrins  king 
of  Syria,  he  sent  ambtuBiulora  to  Rome  (viii. 
17),  and  concluded  a  defensive  ajlinnce  with 
the  aenate  (viii.  21-ai).  This  was  renewed  bv 
Jonathan  (xii.  I)  and  bv  Simon  {xv.  17).  In 
the  year  S5  B.C.,  when  ftyria  was  maile  a  Ro- 
man province  by  Pompey,  the  Jews  were  still 
governed  by  one  of  the  Asmoneean  princes. 
AriatohuluB'had  lately  driven  bis  brother  Hjt- 
canns  from  the  chief  priesthood,  and  was  now 
in  his  turn  attacked  by  Aralaa.  king  of  Arabia 
Petnea,  the  ally  ofHyir^anas.  Pompey's  lieu- 
tenant, M-  j^milius  Scaurus,  interfored  in  the 
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contest  B.C.  M,  and  the  next  year  Pompn 
himself  man^hed  an  army  into  JudKa.  and  took 
Jeniialcm.    Prom  this   time,   the  Jews  were 

Sactically  under  the  government  of  Borne, 
yrcanus  retained  the  high -priealhciod  aod  a 
titular  soverei^'ntv,  aubjecl  to  the  watcbfol  con- 
trol of  bis  minister  Antipater,  an  active  partissn- 

of  the  Roman  inwresls.     Finally,  Anlip ' 

son,  Herod  the  Great,  was  made  king  b 
wny's  intertsi,  B.C.  40,  and  confirmed  11  ..  . 
kingdom  by  Augustus,  B.C.  30.  The  Jews, 
however,  were  all  this  lime  iribHtaries  of  Rome, 
and  their  princes  in  realitj-  were  mere  Roman 
procnratora.  On  the  banishment  of  Arcbelans, 
A.D.  6,  Judoa  became  a  mere  appendage  of  the 
province  of  Syria,  and  was  governed  by  a  Bo- 
man  procurntor,  who  resided  at  Casaiva.  Snrli 
were  the  relations  of  the  Jewish  people  to  the 
Roman  goTcmment  at  the  time  when  the  H.  T- 
hislory  bepina. 

An  inf^tnioua  illustration  of  this  state  of 
thin^  has  been  drawn  from  tbe  condition  of 
British  India,  The  governor-fen eral  at  Cal- 
cntla,  the  subordinau  govemora  at  Uadns  and 
Bombay,  and  the  native  princes,  whose  domin- 
touB  have  been  at  one  time  enlarged,  at  anoiher 
incorporated  with  the  British  presidencies,  find 
their  respective  counterparts  in  the  governor 
of  Syria  at  Aniioch,  the  procurators  of  Jnd«i 
at  Cnsarea,  and  the  memben  of  Herod's  fam- 
ily, whose  dominions  were  aliematelj  enlaced 
and  suppressed  by  the  Roman  emperors.  In 
illustration  of  tbe  sacred  narrative,  it  may  be 
well  to  give  a  ptneral  account,  Ihough  neces- 
sarily a  abort  and  imperteet  one,  of  ibe  paaiiioB 
of  the  em^ror,  tbe  extent  of  the  emplte,  and 
the  administration  of  liic  provincca  in  Utt  time 
of  our  Lord  and  Hia  apostles. 

I,  When  Augustus  became  sole  raka-  of  tbe 
Roman  world,  be  was  iu  theory  simply  tbe  flnl 
citizen  of  the  republic,  inlmsted  with  tnnpo- 
niry  powers  to  settle  thig  disorders  of  the  alait. 
The  old  magistracies  were  retained  ;  but  ibe 
various  powers  and  prcrogntivcs  of  each  were 
eonlcrted  upon  Aagnstns.  Above  all,  be  was 
the  Emperor  (Imperstor).  This  woirl.  nsed 
originally  to  designate  any  one  intrusted  with 
the  impcrium  or  full  military  aalhoriiy  over  a 
Roman  army,  eequired  a  new  aignificanice  when 
adopted  as  a  permanent  title  by  Jiilini  Caaar. 
By  his  iiM'  of  it  as  a  cvnalant  prefix  10  his 
name  in  the  lity  and  in  the  camp,  he  openly 
asserted  a  luiruniDunt  militaiy  authoritr  over 
the  stale-  The  empire  was  nominally  elcclivc. 
but  practicaUy  it  passed  by  adoiition  ;  and  lilt 
Kero's  time  a  sort  of  hereditary  right  aeeax-d 
to  be  recognized. 

II.  Ejirnl  ^  the  Empire. — Cieero'a  deacrip- 
tion  of  the  Greek  states  and  colonies  as  a  "fringe 
on  the  aktrti  of  bartiariBm"  has  been  well  ap- 
plied to  the  Roman  dominions  before  the  con- 
quests of  Pompey  and  Cwaar.  The  Romar. 
Empire  was  still  confined  to  a  narrow  strip  en- 
circlinc  the  Mediterranean  Sea-  Pomper  added 
Asiii  Minor  and  Syria.  C»sar  addeJ  Gaul. 
The  generals  of  Angustos  overran  tbe  N.  W. 
portion  of  Spnin,  and  the  country  between  Ibe 
Alps  and  the  Danube.  The  boundaries  of  the 
empire  were  now,  the  Atlantic  on  the  W., 
the  Enphrates  on  the  F..,  the  dcwrrta  of  Airica, 
tbe  cataract*  of  the  Nile,  end  the  Arabian  dea- 
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erts  on  the  S.,  the  British  Channel,  the  Rhine, 
the  Danube,  and  the  Black  Sea  on  the  N.  The 
only  snbsoqnent  conquests  of  Importance  were 
those  of  Britain  by  Claudius  ana  of  Dacia  by 
Trajan.    The  only  independent  powers  of  im- 

S>rtance  were  the  Parthians  on  the  E.  and  the 
ermans  on  the  N.  The  population  of  the 
empire  in  the  time  of  Augustus  has  been  cal- 
culated at  85,000,000. 

III.  The  Provinces,  —  The  usual  fate  of  a 
country  conquered  by  Rome  was  to  become  a 
subject  province,  governed  directly  from  Rome 
by  officers  sent  out  for  that  purpose.  Some- 
times, however,  pett^*  sovereigns  were  left  in 
possession  of  a  nommal  independence  on  the 
borders,  or  within  the  natural  limits,  of  the 
province.  There  were  dificrences,  too,  in  tho  po- 
litical condition  of  cities  within  the  provinces. 
Some  were  free  cities,  i.«.  were  govemcui  by 
their  own  magistrates,  and  were  exempte^l  from 
occupation  by  a  Roman  garrison.  Oth.T  cities 
were  "colonics,"  i.e.  communities  of  Roman 
citizens  transplanted,  like  garrisons  of  tlie  im- 
perial city,  into  a  foreign  land.  Augitstus  di- 
vided the  provinces  into  two  classes:  (1.)  Im- 
Ecrial,  (2.)  Senatorial ;  retaining  in  his  own 
ands,  for  obvious  reasons,  those  provinces 
where  the  presence  of  a  large  military  force 
was  necessarv,  and  committing  tho  peaceful 
and  unarmed  provinces  to  the  senate.  The 
imperial  provinces  at  first  were — (laul,  Lusi- 
tania,  Syria,  Phcenicia,  Cilicia,  <  Cyprus,  and 
Egypt.  The  senatorial  provinces  «vere  Africa, 
Numidia,  Asia,  Achaia  and  Epiru'4,  Dalmatia, 
Macedonia,  Sicily,  Crete  and  Uyreae,  Bithynia 
and  Pontus,  Saitlinia,  Bastica.  Cyprus  and 
Gallia  Narbonensis  were  subsequently  given 
up  bv  Augustus,  who  in  turn  received  Dalma- 
tia /rom  the  senate.  Many  father  changes 
were  made  afterwards.  The  N.  T.  writers  in- 
variably designate  the  governors  of  senatorial 
provinces  by  the  correct  title  of  hfBwraroi,  pro- 
consuls (Acts  xiii.  7,  xviii.  12,  xix.  38).  For 
the  governor  of  an  imperial  pn'vince,  propcriy 
styl^  "Legatus  Csesaris,"  the  word  Hyefiuv 
(Governor)  is  used  in  the  N.  T.  The  provinces 
were  heavily  taxed  for  the  bencdt  of  Rome  and 
her  citizens.  They  are  said  to  liave  been  better 
governed  under  the  empire  than  under  the 
commonwealth,  and  those  of  vhe  emperor  bet- 
ter than  those  of  the  senate.  Two  important 
changes  were  introduced  under  the  empire. 
The  governors  received  a  ii^ed  pay,  and  the 
term  of  their  command  was  prolonged.  The 
condition  of  the  Roman  Empire  at  the  time 
when  Christianity  appeared  has  often  been 
dwelt  upon,  as  aflbrding  obvious  illustrations 
of  St.  Paul's  expression  that  the  "  fulness  of 
time  had  come''  (Gal.  iv.  4).  The  general 
peace  within  the  limits  of  the  empire,  the  for- 
mation of  military  roads,  the  suppression  of 
piracy,  the  march  of  the  let^ions,  the  voyages 
of  the  corn-fleets,  the  ^nerai  increase  of  traffic, 
the  spread  of  the  Latin  language  in  the  West 
as  Greek  had  already  spread  in  the  East,  the 
external  unity  of  the  empire,  oflTered  facilities 
hitherto  unknown  for  the  spread  of  a  world- 
wide religion.  The  tendency  too  of  a  despot- 
ism like  that  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  reduce 
all  its  subjects  to  a  dead  level  was  a  powerful 
instrument  in  breaking  down  the  pride  of  privi- 


leged races  and  national  religions,  and  famil- 
iarizing men  with  the  truth  tliat  "  God  hath 
made  of  one  blood  all  natiouR  on  the  face  of 
tlie  earth"  (Acts  xvii.  24,  26).  But  still  more 
Striking  than  this  outwanl  preparation  for  the 
diffusion  of  the  gospel  was  tho  appearance  of  a 
deep  and  wide-spread  corruption  which  seemed 
to  defy  any  human  remedy.  The  chief  pro- 
phetic notices  of  the  Roman  Empire  are  found 
in  the  Book  of  Daniel.  According  to  some  in- 
terpreters, the  Romans  arc  intended  in  Dcut. 
xxviii.  4^57. 

Bomans.  Epistle  to  the.    i.  The  date 

of  this  Epistle  is  fixed  wit'i  more  absolute  cer- 
tainty and  within  narrower  limits  than  tlrnt 
of  any  other  of  St.  Paul'  j  Epistles.  The  fol- 
lowing considerations  determine  the  time  of 
writing.  First.  Certain  <iames  in  the  salubv 
tions  point  to  Corinth  as  the  place  from  which 
the  letter  was  sent  (1.^  Phoebe,  a  dcaconess^ 
of  Cenchrsea,  one  of  the  iiort-towns  of  Corinth, 
is  commended  to  the  Romans  (xvi.  I,  2).  (2.) 
Gains,  in  whose  house  St.  Paul  was  lodged  at 
the  time  (xvi.  23),  is  probably  the  person  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  ch'.ef  members  of  the  Co- 
rinthian Church  in  1  Cor.  i.  14,  though  the 
name  was  very  commin.  (3.)  Erastus,  here 
designated  "the  treasurer  of  the  city"  (xvi. 
23,  A.  V.  "chamberl.nin")  is  elsewhere  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  Corintb  |2  Tim.  iv. 
20 ;  see  also  Acts  xix.  22).  Secondly.  Having 
thus  determined  the  place  of  writing  to  be  Cor- 
inth, we  have  no  hesiLation  in  fixing  upon  the 
visit  recorded  in  Act'i  xx.  3,  during  the  winter 
and  spring  following  the  apostle's  Xonf  resi- 
dence at  Ephesus,  ai^  the  occasion  on  which  the 
Epistle  was  written  For  St.  Paul,  when  he 
wrote  the  letter,  wa.i  on  Jie  point  of  carrying 
the  contributions  o*'  Macedonia  and  Achaia  to 
Jerusalem  (xv.  25-'.7) ;  and  a  comparison  with 
Acts  XX.  22,  xxiv.  17,  and  also  1  Cor.  xvi.  4, 
2  Cor.  viii.  I,  2,  ix  1  ff.,  shows  that  he  was  so 
engaged  at  this  pe?  iod  of  his  life.  The  Epistle, 
then,  was  written  from  Corinth  during  St. 
Paul's  third  missionary  journey,  on  )he  occa- 
sion of  the  second  of  the  two  visits  recorded  in 
the  Acts.  On  this  occasion,  he  remained  three 
months  in  Greece  (Acts  xx.  3).  It  was  in  the 
winter  or  early  spring  of  the  year  that  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  was  written.  Accord- 
ing to  the  most  ■  irobable  system  of  chronology, 
this  would  be  the  year  b.c.  58. 

2.  The  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  thus  placed 
in  ckronolotpccU  connection  with  the  Epistles  to 
the  Galatians  toid  Corinthians,  whicn  appear 
to  have  been  w-itten  within  the  twelve  months 
preceding.  They  present  a  remarkable  resem- 
blance to  each  other  in  style  and-  matter  —  a 
much  greater  resemblance  than  can  be  traced 
to  any  other  of  St  Paul's  Epistles.  3.  The 
occasion  which  prompted  this  Epistle,  and  the 
circumstances  attending  its  writing,  were  as  fol- 
lows. St.  Paul  had  long  purposed  visiting 
Rome,  and  still  retained  this  purpose,  wishing 
also  to  extend  his  ioumey  to  Spain  (i.  9-13, 
XV,  22-29).  For  the  time,  however,  he  was 
prevented  fi'om  carrying  out  his  design,  as  he 
was  bound  for  Jerusalem  with  the  alms  of  the 
Gentile  Christians,  and  meanwhile  he  addressed 
this  letter  to  the  Romans,  to  supply  the 
lack  of  his  personal  teaching.    Phoebe,  a  dea- 
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oonefls  of  the  neighboring  Church  of  Cenchrsea, 
was  on  the  point  of  starting  for  Rome  (xvi.  1, 
2),  and  probably  conveyed  the  letter.  The 
body  of  tne  Epistii'  was  written  at  the  apostle's 
dictation  by  lertiud  (xyi.  22) ;  but  perhaps  wo 
may  infer  from  the  abruptness  of  the  final  dox- 
olo^y  that  it  was  aiMed  by  tlie  apostle  himself. 
4.  The  Origin  of  the  Rotnan  Church  is  inrolred 
in  obscurity.  If  it  «iad  been  founded  by  St. 
Peter,  according  to  a  later  tradition,  the  ab- 
sence of  any  allusion  to  him  both  in  this  Epis- 
tle and  in  the  letters  written  by  St.  Paul  from 
Rome  would  admit  ol  no  explanation.  It  is 
equally  clear  that  no  other  apostle  was  the 
founder.  The  statement  in  the  Clementines, 
that  the  first  tidings  v^  the  gospel  reached 
Rome  during  the  liretin'o  of  our  Lord,  is  evi- 
dently a  fiction  for  the  purposes  of  the  romance. 
On  toe  other  hand,  it  is  I'lear  that  the  founda- 
tion of  this  Church  dates  very  far  back.  It 
may  be  that  some  of  those  Komans,  "both 
Jews  and  proseljtes,"  pn^sent  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost  (Acts  li.  10),  car  icd  back  the  earliest 
tidings  of  the  new  doctrine .  or  the  gospel  may 
have  first  reached  the  imi^erial  city  through 
those  who  were  scattered  arroad  to  escape  tne 
persecution  which  followed  on  the  death  of 
Stephen  (Acts  viii.  4,  xi.  19).  At  first  we  may 
suppose  that  the  gospel  was  preached  there  in 
a  confused  and  imperfect  form,  scarcely  more 
than  a  phase  of  Judaism,  as  in  the  case  of 
Apollos  at  Corinth  (Acts  xvii*.  25),  or  the  dis- 
ciples at  Ephesus  (Acts  xix.  1  3).  As  time  ad- 
vanced, and  better  instructed  teachers  arrived, 
the  clouds  would  gradually  clear  away,  till  at 
length  the  presence  of  the  great  apostle  himself 
at  Some  dispersed  the  mists  of  Judaism  which 
still  hung  alx)ut  the  Roman  Church. 

5.  A  question  next  arises  as  io  the  compost- 
turn  of  the  Roman  Church  at  the  time  when  St. 
Paul  wrote.  Did  the  apostle  ad.Iress  a  Jewish 
or  a  Gentile  community  ?  or,  if  the  two  elements 
were  combined,  was  one  or  other  predominant 
so  as  to  give  a  character  to  the  wlH)le  Church? 
It  is  more  probable  that  St.  Paul  addressed  a 
mixed  Church  of  Jews  and  GentUes,  the  latter 
perhaps  being  the  more  numerous.  There  arc 
certainly  passages  which  imply  the  presence  of 
a  large  number  of  Jewish  converts  to  Chris- 
tianity. If  we  analyze  the  list  o  names  in 
the  16th  chapter,  and  assume  that  this  list  ap- 
proximately represents  the  propon  'on  of  Jew 
and  Gentile  in  the  Roman  Cnurch  {nn  assump- 
tion at  least  not  improbable),  we  a  rive  at  the 
same  result.  Altojjether  it  appears  •  hat  a  very 
large  fraction  of  the  Christian  beli*  vers  men- 
tioned in  these  salutations  were  Jews  even  sup- 
posing that  the  others,  bearing  Greek  and  Latin 
names,  of  whom  we  know  nothing,  were  hea- 
thens. Nor  does  the  existence  of  a  large  Jew- 
ish clement  in  the  Roman  Church  pix^sent  any 
tlifficulty.  The  captives  carried  to  llome  by 
Pompeins  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  Jewish 
population  in  the  metropolis.  Since  that  time 
they  had  largely  increased.  On  the  other  hand, 
situated  in  the  metropolis  of  the  great  empire 
of  heathendom,  the  Roman  Church  mast  neces- 
sarily have  been  in  great  measure  v  Gentile 
ChuR'h ;  and  the  language  of  the  Epi»«tlc  bears 
out  this  supposition.  These  Gentile  I'on verts, 
however,  were  not  for  the  most  part  native  Ro- 


mans. Strange  as  the  paradox  appears,  notk 
ing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  Church  of 
Rome  was  at  this  time  a  Greek,  and  not  a  Latin 
Church.  All  the  literature  of  the  early  Roman 
Church  was  written  in  the  Greek  tongue.  The 
names  of  the  bishops  of  Rome  during  the  first 
two  centuries  are,  with  but  few  exceptions, 
vTreek.  And  we  find  that  a  very  large  pro- 
pt^rtion  of  the  names  in  the  salutations  of  \^\s 
Epistle  are  Greek  names. 

When  we  inquire  into  the  probable  rank  and 
station  of  the  Roman  believers,  an  analysis  of 
the  n:mies  in  the  list  of  salutations  again  gives 
an  approximate  answer.  These  names  be&ng, 
for  the  most  part,  to  tlie  middle  and  lower  gnulc* 
of  society.  Many  of  them  are  found  in  the 
columbaria  of  the  freedmen  and  slaves  of  the 
early  Roman  emperors.  Among  the  less 
wealthy  merchants  and  tradesmen,  among  the 
petty  offia^rs  of  the  army,  among  the  daves  and 
freedmen  of  the  imperial  piuace  —  whether 
Jews  or  Greeks  —  the  gospel  would  first  find 
a  firm  footing.  To  this  lost  class,  allusion  u 
made  in  Phil.  iv.  22,  "  they  that  arc  of  Cesar's 
household."  6.  The  heterogenous  composition 
of  this  Chun'h  explains  the  general  chamcUr  of 
the  Epistle  to  *.he  Nonmns.  In  an  assemblage  so 
various,  we  should  expect  to  find,  not  the  cxcln- 
sive  predominance  of  a  single  form  of  error, 
but  tne  coincidence  of  difibrent  and  opposing 
forms.  It  was,  therefore,  the  business  of  the 
Christian  Teacher  to  reconcile  the  opposing 
difiiculties,  and  to  hold  out  a  meeting-point  in 
the  ^spcl.  This  is  exactly  what  ot.  Pad 
does  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  Again,  it 
docs  not  appear  that  the  letter  was  speciiQIj 
written  to  ans'ner  any  doubts  or  settle  any 
controversies 'then  rife  in  the  Roman  Church. 
There  were,  therefore,  no  disturbing  influen 
ces,  such  as  arise  out  of  personal  relations,  or 
peculiar  circumstances,  to  derange  a  genend 
and  systematic  exposition  of  the  nature  and 
working  of  the  gospel.  Thus  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans  is  m<^ro  of  a  treatise  than  of  a  let- 
ter. In  this  respect,  it  difi[crs  widely  from  the 
Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  and  Galatians,  which 
arc  full  of  personal  and  direct  allusions.  In 
one  instimco  alone  (xiii.  I),  we  seem  to  trace  a 
special  reference  tc^  the  Church  of  the  metropo- 
lis. 7.  This  explanation  is  in  fact  to  be  sought 
in  its  relation  to  fhe  contemporaneous  Epimes. 
The  letter  to  the  Romans  closes  the  ^ronp  of 
Epistles  written  during  the  second  missionary 
journey.  This  group  contains  besides,  as  al- 
ready mentioned,  the  letters  to  the  Corinthians 
and  Galatians,  written  probably  within  the  few 
months  preceding.  In  the  Epistles  to  these  two 
churches,  we  study  the  attitude  of  the  go$pcI 
towards  the  Gentile  and  Jewish  worid  respec- 
tively. These  letters  are  direct  and  special. 
The  Eijistle  to  the  Uomans  is  the  summary  of 
what  St.  Paul  had  >tf^rittcn  before,  the  resnft  of 
his  dealing  with  the  two  antagonistic  forms 
of  error,  the  gathi'ring-tMjether  of  the  frag- 
mentary teaching  iti  the  Corinthian  and  Gala- 
tian  letters.  8.  Viewing  this  Epistle,  then, 
rather  in  the  light  of  a  ti:«atise  than  of  a  let- 
ter, we  are  enabled  to  explain  certain  nAeaome- 
na  in  the  text.  In  the  received  text,  a  doxolo^ 
stands  at  the  close  of  the  Epistle  (xvi.  85-27). 
The  preponderance  of  evidence  is  in  ftror  oSf 
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this  position ;  but  there  is  respectable  author^ 
ity  for  placing  it  at  the  end  of  cti.  xiv.  In  some 
texts,  again,  it  is  found  in  both  places,*  while 
others  omit  it  entirely.  The  phenomena  of  the 
MSS.  seem  best  explained  by  supposing  that 
the  letter  was  circulated  at  an  early  date 
(whether  during  the  apostle's  lifetime  or  not 
it  18  idle  to  inquire)  in  two  forms,  both  with 
and  without  the  two  last  chapters. 

9.  In  describing  the  purport  of  this  Epistle, 
we  may  start  from  St.  Paul's  own  words, 
which,  standing  at  the  beginning  of  the  doc- 
trinal portion,  may  be  taken  as  giving  a  sum- 
mary of  the  contents  (i.  16, 17).  Accordingly, 
the  'Epistle  has  been  described  as  comprismg 
"  tiie  religious  philosophy  of  the  world's  histo- 
ry." T&  atonement  of  Christ  is  the  centre  of 
religious  history.  The  Epistle,  fh>m  its  general 
character,  lends  itself  more  readily  to  an  analtf- 
tis  than  is  often  the  case  with  St.  Paul's  Epis- 
tles. The  following  is  a  table  of  its  contents :  — 
Salutation  (i.  1-7).  The  apostle  at  the  outset 
strikes  the  keynote  of  the  Epistle  in  the  ex- 
pressions "called  as  an  apostle,"  "called  as 
saiuts."  Divine  grace  is  every  thing,  human 
murit  nothing.  -^  I.  Personal  exjuanations. 
Purposed  visit  to  Rome  (i.  8-15). — II.  Doc- 
trinal (i.  16-xi.  36).  The  general  proposition. 
The  eospel  is  the  salvation  of  Jew  and  Gen- 
tile abke.  This  salvation  comes  by  faith  (i.  16, 
17).  (a)  All  fdike  were  under  condemnation  be- 
fore the  gospel.  The  heathen  (i.  18-32).  The 
Jew  (ii.  1-29).  Objections  to  this  statement 
answered  (iii.  1-8).  And  the  position  itself 
established  from  Scripture  (iii.  9-20).  (b)  A 
righteousneu  (justification}  is  revealed  under  the 
gospel,  which  being  of  faith,  not  of  law,  is  also 
universal  (iii.  21-26).  And  boastin^^  is  thereby 
excluded  (iii.  27-31).  Of  this  justification  by 
fiuth,  Abraham  is  an  example  (iv.  1-25).  Thus, 
then,  we  are  justified  in  Cnrist,  in  whom  alone 
we  glory  (v.  1-1 1).  And  this  acceptance  in 
Christ  is  as  universal  as  was  the  condemnation 
in  Adam  (v.  12-19).  (c)  The  moral  consequences 
of  our  deliverance.  The  law  was  given  to 
multiply  sin  (v.  20,  21 ).  When  we  died  to  the 
law,  we  died  to  sin  (vi.  1-14).  The  abolition 
of  the  la^,  however,  is  not  a  signal  for  moral 
license  (vi.  15-23).  On  the  contrary,  as  the 
law  has  passed  away,  so  must  sin ;  for  sin  and 
the  law  are  correlative :  at  the  same  time  this 
is  no  disparagement  of  the  law,  but  rather  a 
proof  of  human  weakness  ( vii.  1-25 ) .  So  hence- 
forth in  Christ  we  are  free  from  sin,  we  have 
the  Spirit,  and  look  forward  in  hope,  triumph- 
ing over  our  present  afflictions  (viii.  1-39).  {d) 
The  rejection  of  the  Jews  is  a  matter  of  deep  sor- 
row (ix.  1-5).  Yet  we  must  remember —  (i.) 
That  the  promise  was  not  to  the  whole  people, 
but  only  to  a  select  seed  (ix.  6-13).  And  the 
absolute  purpose  of  God  in  so  ordaining  is  not 
to  be  canvassed  by  man  (ix.  14-19).  (ii.)  That 
the  Jews  did  not  seek  justification  arignt,  and 
so  missed  it.  This  justification  was  promised 
hy/akh,  and  is  offered  to  all  alike,  the  preach- 
ing to  the  Oentiles  being  implied  therein.  The 
character  and  results  of  the  gospel  dispensa- 
tion are  foreshadowed  in  Scripture  (x.  1-21). 
(iii.)  That  the  rejection  of  the  Jews  is  not 
final.  This  rejection  has  been  the  means  of 
gathering  in  toe  Gtentiles;  and,  through  the 


Gentiles,  they  themselves  will  ultimately  be 
brought  to  Cfhrist  (xi.  1-36). 

lU.  Practical  exhortations  (xii.  1-xv.  13). 
(a)  To  holiness  of  lit.^  and  to  charity  iu  gen- 
eral, the  duty  of  obedience  to  rulers  being  incul- 
cated by  the  way  (xii.  1-xiii.  14).  (o)  And 
more  particularly  against  giving  ofitsnfc  to 
weaker  brethren  (xiv.  l-xv.  13). — IV.  Per- 
sonal matters,  (a)  Tho  apostle's  motive  in 
writing  the  letter,  and  his  intention  of  visit- 
ing the  Romans  (xv.  14^3).  (6)  Greetinga 
( xvi.  1  -23 ) .  The  letter  ends  with  a  benediction 
and  doxology  (xvi.  24-27 ).  While  this  Epi.xtle 
contains  the  fullest  and  most  systematic  expt^si- 
tion  of  the  apostle's  teaching^  it  is  at  the  same 
time  a  very  striking  expression  of  his  characUr, 
Nowhere  ao  his  earnest  and  afiixstionate  nature, 
and  his  tact  and  delicacy  in  handling  unwel- 
come topics,  appear  more  stroagly  than  when 
he  is  dealing  with  the  rejection  of  his  fellow 
countrymen  the  Jews.  10.  Internal  evidence 
is  so  strongly  in  favor  of  the  penvfneness  of  Uie 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  that  it  ha^  never  been 
seriously  questioned.  But,  while  the  Epistle 
bears  in  itself  tho  strongest  proofs  of  its  Pau- 
line authorship,  tho  extenuil  testimony  in  its 
favor  is  not  inconsiderable.  It  is  no  v  the  prac- 
tice of  the  apostolic  fathers  to  cite  :he  N.  T. 
writers  by  name ;  but  marked  passages  from  the 
Romans  are  found  embedded  m  the  Epistles  of 
Clement  and  Polycarp.  It  seems  also  to  have 
been  directly  cited  by  the  elder  quoted  in  Ire- 
nsBus,  and  is  alluded  to  by  the  writer  .^f  the 
Epistle  to  Diognetns,  and  by  Justin  Mar^rr.  It 
has  a  place,  moreover,  in  the  Muratorian  U.'won 
and  in  the  Syriac  and  Old  Latin  Versions.  Nor 
have  we  the  testimony  of  orthodox  wri;«rs 
alone.  The  Epistle  was  commonly  quoted  as 
an  authority  by  the  heretics  of  the  sub-arostoMc 
agCf  ^y  the  Ophites,  by  Basilides,  by  Yalenti- 
nns,  by  the  Valentinians  Horacleon  and  Ptole- 
msDus,  and  perhaps  also  by  Tatian,  besides  be- 
ing included  in  Marcion's  t^anon.  In  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  second  century,  the  evidence  in 
its  ravor  is  still  fuller. 

Borne,  the  famous  capital  of  the  ancient 
world,  is  situated  on  the  liber,  at  a  distance  of 
about  fifteen  miles  fh>m  its  mouth.  The  "  seven 
hills"  (Rev.  xvii.  9)  which  formed  the  nucleus 
of  the  ancient  city  stand  on  the  left  bank.  A 
full  account  of  the  history  and  topography  of 
the  city  is  given  elsewhere  {Diet,  of  Ur.  emd 
Bom,  ireogr.  ii.  719).  Here  it  will  be  consid- 
ered only  in  its  relation  to  Bible  history.  Rome 
is  mentioned  in  the  Books  of  Maccabees  and 
in  three  books  of  the  N.  T.,  viz.  the  Acts,  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  the  2d  Epistle  to 
Timothy.  The  conquests  of  Pompey  seem  to 
have  given  rise  to  the  first  settlement  of  Jews 
at  Rome.  The  Jewish  king  Aristobulus  and 
his  son  formed  part  of  Pompey's  triumph,  and 
many  Jewish  captives  ana  emij^rants  were 
brought  to  Rome  at  that  time.  Many  of  these 
Jews  were  made  freedmcn.  Julius  CsBsar  showed 
them  some  kindness.  They  were  favored  also  by 
Augustus.  Claudius  "  commanded  all  Jews  to 
depart  from  Rome"  (Acts  xviii.  2),  on  account 
of  tumults  connected,  possibly,  with  the  preach- 
ing of  Christianity  at  Rome.  This  banishment 
cannot  have  been  of  long  duration ;  for  we  find 
Jews  residing  at  Rome,  apparently  in  oonsideFa* 
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ble  numbers,  at  the  time  of  St.  Paul's  risit  (Acts 
xxviii  17).  It  is  chiefly  in  connection  with 
St.  Paurs  history  that  R(tme  comes  before  us 
in  thr  Bible.  In  illustration  of  that  history,  it 
may  be  useful  to  give  some  account  of  Rome 
in  the  time  of  Nero,  the  *'  Csssar  "  to  whom  St. 
Pau^  appealed,  and  in  whose  reign  he  suflered 
martyrdom. 

I .  The  city  at  that  time  must  be  imagined 
as  a  large  and  irregular  mass  of  buildings  nn- 

frotect^  by  an  outer  wall.  The  visit  of  St. 
'.ml  lies  between  two  famous  epochs  in  the 
history  of  the  city,  viz.  its  restoration  by 
Augustus  and  it«  restoration  by  Nero.  Tlie 
boast  of  Augustus  is  well  known,  "  that  he 
had  found  the  cily  of  brick,  and  left  it  of  mar- 
ble." The  streets  were  generally  narrow  and 
winding,  flanked  by  densely  crowded  lodging- 
houses  (insula;)  of  enormous  height.  St.  Paul  s 
first  visit  to  Itome  took  place  before  the  Nero- 
ntan  confla||^ration ;  but  even  after  the  restora- 
tion of  the  <*ity,  which  followed  upon  that  event, 
many  of  the  old  evils  continued.  The  popula- 
tion of  tl«e  city  has  been  variously  estimated ; 
at  half  a  million,  at  two  millions  and  upwards, 
and  eve<i  at  eight  millions.  Probablv  uibbon's 
estimai  j  of  one  million  two  hundred  thousand 
is  nea«  est  to  the  truth.  One-half  of  the  popu- 
lation consisted,  in  all  probability,  of  slaves. 
The  larger  part  of  the  remainder  consisted  of 
pau|jer  citizens  supported  in  idleness  by  the 
miserable  svstem  of  public  gratuities.  There 
ap^jears  to  have  been  no  middle  dass,  and  no 
fr^Je  industrial  population.  Side  by  side  with 
t(je  wretched  classes  just  mentioned  was  the 
comparatively  small  body  of  the  wealthy  no- 
bility, of  whose  luxury  and  profligacy  we  hear 
so  much  in  the  heathen  writers  of  the  time. 
Such  was  the  population  which  St  Paul  would 
find  at  Rome  at  the  time  of  his  visit.  2.  The 
localities  in  and  about  Rome,  especially  connect- 
ed with  the  life  of  St.  Paul,  are—  (L.)  The  Ap- 
pian  Way,  by  which  he  approached  Rome  (Acts 
xxviii.  15).  (2.)  "The  palace,"  or  "  Caesar's 
court"  (Phil.  i.  13).  This  may  mean  either 
the  great  camp  of  the  PrsDtorian  guards  which 
Tiberius  established  outside  the  walls  on  the 
N.  E.  of  the  city,  or,  as  seems  more  probable, 
a  barrack  attached  to  the  imperial  residence  on 
the  Palatine.  3.  The  connection  of  other 
localities  at  Rome  with  St.  Paul's  name  rests 
only  on  traditions  of  more  or  less  probability. 
We  may  mention  especially  —  (1.)  The  Mam- 
ertine  Prison,  or  Tullianum,  built  by  Ancus 
Martins,  near  the  forum.  It  still  exists  beneath 
the  church  of  S.  Giuseppe  dei  Falegnami.  Hpre 
it  is  said  that  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paxil  were  fel- 
low-prisoners for  nine  months.  The  stoiy, 
however,  of  the  imprisonment  in  theMamertine 
Prison  seems  inconsistent  with  2  Tim.,  esp.  ivr. 
11.  (2.)  The  chapel  on  the  Ostian  Road  which 
marks  the  spot  where  the  two  apostles  arc  said 
to  have  separated  on  their  way  to  martyrdom. 
(3.)  The  supposed  scene  of  St.  Paurf  martyr- 
dom, viz.  the  Church  of  St.  Paolu  alle  tre 
fontane  on  the  Ostian  Road.  To  these  may  be 
added  (4.)  The  supposed  scene  uf  St.  Peter's 
martyrdom,  viz.  the  Church  of  St.  Pietro  in 
Montorio,  on  the  Janiculum.  (5.)  The  chapel 
*'  Domine  quo  Vadis,"  on  the  Appian  Road, 
the  scene  of  the  beautiful  legend  of  our  Lord's 


appearance  to  St  Peter  as  he  was  escaplag 
from  martyrdom.  (6.)  The  places  where  the 
bodies  of  the  two  apostles,  after  having  been 
deposited  first  in  the  Catacombs,  are  sapposcd 
to  have  been  finally  buried, — that  of  St  Paul 
bv  the  Ostian  Road ;  that  of  St  Peter,  beneath 
the  dome  of  the  famous  Basilica  which  bears 
his  name.  4.  We  must  add,  as  sites  unques- 
tionably connected  with  the  Roman  Christians 
of  the  apostolic  age — (I.)  The  gardens  of 
Nero  in  the  Vatican,  not  for  fiom  the  spot 
where  St  Peter's  now  stands.  (2.)  The  Cata- 
combs. These  subterranean  galleries,  com- 
monly from  eight  to  ten  feet  in  height,  and 
from  four  to  six  in  width,  and  extending  for 
miles,  especially  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
old  Appian  and  Nomentan  Ways,  were  unqacs- 
tionably  used  as  places  of  remge,  of  wonhip, 
and  of  burial,  by  the  early  Christians. 

Boof.    [House.] 

Boom.  This  word  is  employed  in  the 
A.  V.  of  the  New  Testament  as  the  equivalent 
of  no  less  than  eight  distinct  Greek  terms. 
The  only  one  of  these,  however,  which  need 
be  noticed  here  is  wpuroK^iaia  (Matt  xxiii.  6 ; 
Mark  xii.  39 ;  Luke  xiv.  7,  8,  xx.  46),  which 
signifies  the  highest  place  on  the  highest  conch 
round  the  dinner  or  supper  table  —  Uie  "  upper- 
most seat,"  as  it  is  more  accurately  renderea  in 
Luke  xi.  43. 

Bose  (Heb.  chabatttadetk)  occurs  twice  only, 
viz.  in  Cant.  ii.  1 ;  Is.  xxxv.  1 .  There  is  mo^li 
difierencc  of  opinion  as  to  what  particfilar 
flower  is  here  denoted.  Tremellins  and  i>io- 
dati,  with  some  of  the  rabbins,  belif'yc  tbe 
rose  is  intended;  but  there  seems  tu  be  no 
foundation  for  such  a  translation,  ^^elsins  has 
argued  in  favor  of  the  narcissus  (Pofmtlim 
narcitsua),  Gesenius  has  no  dunoi  that  the 
plant  denoted  is  the  " autumn  ciocns "  (Celd^' 
cum  autumnaie).  It  appears  tfj  ns  more  proba- 
ble that  the  narcissus  is  intruded  than  the  ao> 
cus.  The  narcissus  and  the  lily  {IMimn  aoh 
diehnn)  would  be  in  blossom  toceiher  in  the 
early  spring,  while  the  Ccichicum  is  an  autumn 
plant.  Chateaubriand  mentions  the  narcissus 
as  growing  in  the  Plain  of  Sharon.  Thoneh 
the  rose  is  apparently  not  mentioned  in  the 
Hebrew  Bible,  u  is  referred  to  in  Ecclns.  xxiv. 
14  (comp.  also  ch.  1.  8,  xxxix.  13 ;  Wisd.  ii. 
8).  Roses  iu«  greatly  prized  in  the  East,  more 
especially  for  iSd  sake  of  the  rose-water,  which 
is  in  much  request  I^.  Hooker  observed 
seven  species  of  wild  roses  in  Syria. 

Bosn.  In  the  genealogy  of  Gen.  xlvL  21, 
Rosh  is  reckoned  among  the  sons  of  Bexijamio ; 
but  the  name  does  not  occur  elsewhere,  and  it 
is  extremely  probable  that  "Ehi  and  Rosh" 
is  a  corruption  of  "Ahiram"  (oomp.  Num. 
xxvi.  38). 

Bosh  (Ez.  xxxTiii.  2,3,  xxxix.  1).  The 
whole  sentence  thus  rendered  by  the  A.  Y., 
''  Magog  the  chief  prince  of  Mesliech  and  Tu- 
bal," ought  to  run  "  Mag(^  the  prince  of  Rosh» 
Meshech,  and  Tubal."  The  meaning  is  that 
Magog  is  the  head  of  the  three  great  Scythian 
tribes,  of  which  "  Rosh  "  is  thus  the  first  Ge- 
senius considers  it  beyond  doubt  that  by  RoA  is 
intended  the  tribe  on  the  north  of  the  Taurus, 
so  called  from  the  neighborhood  to  the  /2fta,  or 
Volga,  and  that  in  this  name  and  tribe  we  luire 
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<he  fint  trice  of  the  Bnss  or  Russian  nation. 
The  name  probablj  occurs  a^ain  under  the 
altered  form  of  Rassea,  in  Judim  ii.  23.  - 

Bosin.  Properly  "  naphtha,"  as  it  is  both  in 
the  LXX.  and  Vulg.,  as  well  as  the  Peshito- 
Syriac.  In  the  Song  of  the  Three  Children 
(23),  the  servants  of  the  king  of  Babylon  are 
said  to  have  "  ceased  not  to  make  the  oven  hot 
with  fxmn,  pitch,  tow,  and  small  wood."  Pliny 
mentions  naphtha  as  a  product  of  Babylonia, 
similar  in  appearance  to  liquid  bitumen,  and 
having  a  remarkable  affinity  to  fire.  To  this 
natural  product  ( known  also  as  Persian  naphtha, 
petroleum,  rock  oil,  Rangoon  tar,  Burmese 
naphtha  &c.).  reference  is  made  in  the  passage 
m  question. 

Hubiea  (Hob.  pft^yim ;  p^nimm).  The  in- 
variable rendering  of  the  above-named  Hebrew 
words,  concerning  the  meaning  of  which  there 
is  much  diflRsrence  of  opinion  and  ereat  uncer- 
tainty (Job  zxviii.  18 ;  see  also  Prov.  iii.  15, 
viii.  11,  xxxi.  10).  In  Lam.  iv.  7,  it  is  said, 
"  The  Nazarites  were  purer  than  snow,  thev  were 
whiter  than  milk,  they  were  more  ruddy  in 
body  r.han  piii&nim**  A.  Boote  supposed  "  coral  ** 
to  be  intended.  Bochart  contends  that  the 
Hebrew  term  denotes  pearls,  and  explains  the 
^'ruddiness"  alkded  to  above  by  supposing 
that  tibe  original  word  signifies  merely  "  bright 
in  color,"  or  *'  color  of  a  reddish  tinge."  On 
the  whole,  considering  that  the  Hebrew  word 
IS  always  used  in  the  plural,  we  are  inclined  to 
adopt  Bochart's  explanation,  and  understand 
pearls  to  be  intendca. 

Hue  occurs  only  in  Luke  zi.  42.  The  me 
here  spoken  of  is  doubtless  the  common  Rata 
fraveoUn»t  a  shrubbv  plant  about  two  feet  high, 
of  strong  medicinal  virtues.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  Mediterranean  coasts,  and  has  been  found 
by  Hasselquist  on  Mount  Tabor.  The  Talmud 
enumerates  rue  amongst  kitchen-herbs,  and 
regards  it  as  free  of  tithe,  as  being  a  plant  not 
cultivated  in  gardens.  In  our  liord's  time, 
however,  me  was  doubtless  a  garden-plant, 
and  therefore  tithable. 

fiaftlB  is  mentioned  in  Mark  xv.  21,  along 
with  Alexander,  as  a  son  of  Simon  the  Cyre- 
nian  (Luke  xxiii.  26).  Again,  in  Rom.  xvi.  13, 
the  Apostle  Panl  salutes  a  Rufus  whom  he 
designates  as  **  elect  in  the  Lord."  It  is  gene- 
rally supposed  that  this  Rufus  was  identical 
with  the  one  to  whom  Mark  refers.  Yet  we 
are  to  bear  in  mind  that  Rufus  was  not  an  un- 
common name,  and  possibly,  therefore,  Mark 
and  Paul  may  have  nad  in  view  dififerent  in- 
dividuals. 

fioha^mah.  The  margin  of  our  version 
renders  it  "  having  obtained  merc^  **  JHos.  ii. 
1 ).  The  name,  if  name  it  be,  is,  like  Lo-ruha- 
inah,  symbolical ;  and  as  that  was  given  to  the 
daughter  of  the  prophet  Hosea,  to  denote  that 
God  s  mercy  was  turned  away  from  Israel,  so 
the  name  Ruhamah  is  addressed  to  the  daugh- 
ters of  the  people,  to  denote  that  they  were 
still  the  objects  of  his  love  and  tender  compas- 
sion. 

fia'mah,  mentioned  once  only  (2  K.  xxiiL 
36).  It  has  been  conjectured  to  be  the  same 
place  as  Ammah  (Judg.  ix.  41),  which  was 
apparently  near  Shechem.  It  is  more  probable 
that  it  is  identical  with  Dnmah  (Josh.  xv.  S2). 


Bush.    [Reed.1 

Bust  occurs  as  tne  translation  «f  two  dfffbr> 
ent  Greek  words  in  Matt  vi.  19,  20,  and  in 
James  v.  3.  In  the  former  passage,  the  word 
ppCiOtc,  which  is  joined  with  "  moth,"  has  by 
some  been  understood  to  denote  the  larva  of 
some  moth  injurious  to  com,  as  the  Tinea 
ffranella.  It  can  scarcely  be  taken  to  signify 
"rast,"  for  which  there  is  another  term,  log, 
which  is  used  by  St.  James  to  express  rather 
the  **  tarnish  "  which  overspreads  silver  than 
"rust,"  by  which  name  we  now  understand 
"  oxide  of  iron." 

Buth.  A  Moabitish  woman,  the  wife,  first 
of  Mahlon,  secondly  of  Boaz,  and  by  him 
mother  of  Obed,  the  ancestress  of  David  and 
of  Christ,  and  one  of  the  four  women  who  are 
named  by  St.  Matthew  in  the  genealogy  of 
Christ.  A  severe  famine  in  the  land  of  Judah 
induced  Elimelech,  a  native  of  Bethlehem 
Ephratah,  to  emigrate  into  the  land  of  Moab 
with  his  wife  Naomi,  and  his  two  sons  Mahlon 
and  Chilion.  At  the  end  of  ten  years,  Naomi, 
now  left  a  widow  and  childless,  having  heard 
that  there  was  plenty  again  in  Judah,  resolved 
to  return  to  Bethlehem;  and  her  daughter-in- 
law,  Ruth,  returned  with  her.  They  arrived 
at  Betlilohem  just  at  the  beginning  of  barley- 
harvest  ;  and  Kuth,  going  out  to  glean,  chanced 
to  go  into  the  field  of  Boaz,  a  wealthy  man, 
and  near  kinsman  of  her  father-in-law  Elime- 
lech. Upon  leamin^  who  the  stranger  was, 
Boaz  treated  her  with  the  utmost  kindness  and 
respect,  and  sent  her  home  laden  with  com 
which  she  had  gleaned.  Encouraged  by  this 
incident,  Naomi  instructed  Ruth  to  clum  at  the 
hand  of  Boaz  that  he  should  perform  the  part 
of  her  husband's  ncnr  kinsman  by  purchasing 
the  inheritance  of  Ei.'-^elech,  and  taking  her  to 
be  his  wife.  But  there  was  a  nearer  kinsman 
than  Boaz,  and  it  was  necessary  that  he  should 
have  the  option  of  redeeming  the  inheritance 
for  himself.  He,  however,  declined,  fearing  to 
mar  his  own  inheritance.  Upon  which  with 
all  due  solemnity,  Boaz  took  Ruth  to  be  his 
wife,  amidst  the  blessings  and  congratulations 
of  their  neighbors. 

Bye  (Heb.  cusaemeth)  occurs  in  Ex.  ix  32, 
Is.  xxviii.  25 :  in  the  latter  the  nuuvin  reads 
"  snelt."  In  Ez.  iv.  9,  the  text  has  '^fitches," 
ana  the  maigin  "  rie."  There  are  many  opin- 
ions as  to  the  signification  of  Cv$yemeth :  some 
authorities  maintaining  that  fitches  are  denoted, 
others  oats,  and  others  rye.  Celsius  has  shown, 
that,  in  all  probability,  "spelt"  is  intended. 
**  Spelt "  ( Triticum  »pelta)  is  gro^vn  in  some 
parts  of  the  south  of  Germany  :  it  differs  but 
slightly  from  our  common  wheat  ( T  milgare). 
There  are  three  kinds  of  spelt,  viz.  T.  tptita^ 
T,  dioocatm  (rioe>wheat),  and  T,  monocoocuM. 


8. 


Sab^'aotht  the  Lord  of.    The  name  t» 

found  in  the  English  Bible  only  twice  (Rom. 
ix.  29;  James  v.  4).  It  is  probably  more 
familiar  through  its  occurrence  in  the  Sanctus 
of  the  Te  Deum— "Holy,  Holy,  Holy  Lord 
God  of  Sabaoth."    Sabaoth  is  the  Greek  form 
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of  the  Hebrew  word  tatbddth,  ''armies/'  and 
occurs  in  the  oft-repeated  formnla  which  is 
translated  in  the  Authorized  Version  of  the 
Old  Test  by  "  Lord  of  hosts,"  "  Lord  God  of 
hosts."  In  the  mouth  and  the  mind  of  an  an- 
cient Hebrew,  Jehovah48ebd6th  was  the  leader 
and  commander  of  the  armies  of  the  nation, 
who  "went  forth  with  them"  (Ps.  xliv.  9),  and 
led  them  to  certain  victory  over  the  worship- 
jten  of  Baal,  Chemosh,  Molech,  Ashtaroth,  and 
other  false  gods. 

Saltiat.  1.  The  sons  of  Sabat  are  enume- 
rated amon|^  the  sons  of  Solomon's  servants  who 
returned  with  Zorobabel  (I  £sd.  v.  34). — 2. 
The  month  Sebat  (1  Mace.  xvi.  14).    Ap. 

Sabate'as.    Shabbethai  (i  Esd.  ix.  48, 

comp.  Neh.  viii.  7).    Ap. 

Sab'atus.  Zabao  (l  Esd.  ix.  28,  comp. 
£zr.  X.  27).     Ap. 

Sabl>ail.  BiNNUi  1  (1  Esd.  viii.  63, 
oomp.  Ezr.  viii.  33).    Ap. 

Sabbath  (shabbdth,  "  a  day  of  rest,"  from 
shdbath,  "  to  cease  to  do,"  "  to  rest ").  This  is 
the  obvious  and  undoubted  etymology.  The 
name  Sabbath  is  applied  to  divers  ^reat  festi- 
vals, but  principally  and  usually  to  the  seventh 
day  of  the  week,  the  strict  observance  of  which 
is  enforced  not  merely  in  the  general  Mosaic 
code,  but  in  the  Decalogue  itself.  The  first 
scriptural  notice  of  the  weekly  Sabbath,  though 
it  is  not  mentioned  by  name,  is  to  be  found  in 
Gen.  il.  3,  at  the  close  of  the  record  of  the  six 
days'  creation.  And  hence  it  is  frequently 
argued  that  the  institution  is  as  old  as  man- 
kind, and  is  consequently  of  universal  concern 
and  obligation.  We  cannot,  however,  approach 
this  question  till  we  have  examined  the  account 
of  its  enforcement  upon  the  Israelites.  It  is 
in  Ex.  xvi.  23-29  that  we  find  the  first  incon- 
trovertible institution  of  the  day,  as  one  given 
to,  and  to  be  kept  by,  the  children  of  Israel. 
Shortly  afterwards  it  was  re-enacted  in  the 
Fourth  Commandment.  Many  of  the  rabbis 
date  its  first  institution  from  the  incident  re- 
corded in  Ex.  XV.  25.  This,  however,  seems  to 
want  foundation  of  any  sort.  We  arc  not  on 
sure  ground  till  we  come  to  the  unmistakable 
institution  in  chap.  xvi.  in  connection  with  the 
gathering  of  manna.  The  words  in  this  latter 
are  not  in  themselves  enough  to  indicate 
whether  such  institution  was  altogether  a  nov- 
elty, or  whether  it  referred  to  a  day  the  sanc- 
tity of  which  was  already  known  to  those  to 
whom  it  was  given.  There  is  plausibility  cer- 
tainly in  the  opinion  of  Grotius,  that  the  day 
was  already  known,  and  in  some  measure  ob- 
served as  holy,  but  that  the  rule  of  abstinence 
from  work  was  first  given  then,  and  shortly 
afterwards  more  explicitly  imposed  in  the 
Fourth  Commandment.  There  it  is  distinctly 
set  forth,  and  extended  to  the  whole  of  an 
Israelite's  household,  his  son  and  his  daughter, 
his  slaves,  male  and  female,  his  ox  and  his  ass, 
and  the  stranger  within  his  gates.  Penalties 
and  provisions  in  other  parts  of  the  Law  con- 
strued the  abstinence  from  labor  prescribed  in 
the  commandment.  At  a  later  period,  we  find 
the  Prophet  Isaiah  uttering  solemn  warnings 
against  profaning,  and  promising  large  bless- 
ings on  the  due  obsen'anceof  the  day  (Is.  Iviii. 
13,  14).    In  Jeremiah's  time,  there  seems  to 


have  been  an  habitual  violation  of  it  ( Jer.  xvii. 
21-27).    By  Ezekiel  (xx.  12-24),  the  piofima- 
tion  of  the  Sabbath  is  made  foremost  among 
the  national  sins  of  the  Jews.    From  Nebemiah 
X.  31,  we  learn  that  the  people  entered  into  a 
covenant  to  renew  the  observance  of  the  Lam, 
in  which  they  pledged  themselves  neither  to  boy 
nor  sell  victuals  on  the  Sabbath.    The  practice 
was  then  not  infrequent;  and  Nebemiah  tells  us 
(xiii.  15-22)  of  the  successful  stepe  which  he 
took  for  its  stoppage.  Henceforward  there  is  no 
evidence  of  the  Sabbatli  being  neglected  by  the 
Jews,  except  such  as  (1  Mace.  i.  11-15,  39-i5) 
went  into  open  apostasy.     When  we  come  to 
the  N.  T.,  we  find  the  most  marked  stress  laid 
on  the  Sabbath.      In  whatever  ways  the  Jew 
might  err   respecting    it,  he  had  'altogether 
cease<1  to  neglect  it.    On  the  contrary,  wher- 
ever he  went,  its  observance  became  the  mo«t 
visible  badge  of  b^s  nationality.     Our  Lord's 
mode  of  oroervine  the  Sabbath  was  one  of  the 
main  features  of  His  life,  which  His  Pharisaic 
adversaries  most  eagerly  watched  and  criticised. 
Before  proceeding  to  any  of  the  more  curious 
questions  connected  with  the  Sabbath,  snch  as 
tnat  of  its  alleged  pre-Mosaic  origin  and  ob- 
servance, it  will  be  well  to  consider  and  deter- 
mine what  were  its  true  idea  and  purpose  in 
that  Law  of  which  beyond  doubt  it  formed  a 
leading  feature,  and  among  that  people  for 
whom,  if  for  none  else,  wc  know  that  it  was 
designed.      And  we  shall  do  this  with  most 
advantage,  as  it  seems  to  us,  by  pursuing  the 
inquiry  in  the  following  order :  —  I.  By  con- 
sidering, with  a  view  to  their  elimination,  the 
Pharisaic  and  rabbinical  prohibitions.     U.  By 
taking  a  survey  of  the  general  sabbaticiil  pe> 
riods  of  Hebrew   time.     III.  By  ex-fmining 
the  actual  enactments  of  Scripture  respecting 
the  seventh  day,  and  the  mode  in  whicn  such 
observance  was' maintained  by  the  best  Israel- 
ites. 

I.  Nearly  every  one  is  aware  that  the  Phar- 
isaic and  rabbinical  schools  invented  manv 
prohibitions  respecting  the  Sabbath  of  which 
we  find  nothing  in  the  original  institution.  Of 
these  some  may  have  been  legitimate  enforce- 
ments in  detail  of  that  institution,  such  as  the 
scribes  and  Pharisees  "  sitting  in  Moaes'  seat " 
(Matt  xxiii.  2,  3)  had  a  ri^ht  to  impose.  How 
a  general  law  is  to  be  earned  out  in  particolar 
cases  must  often  be  determined  for  others  by 
such  as  have  authority  to  do  so.  To  this  class 
may  belong  the  limitation  of  a  Sabbath-day^s 
journey.  Many,  however,  of  these  prohibi- 
tions were  fantastic  and  arbitrary,  in  the  nam- 
ber  of  those  "  heavy  burdens  and  grieT<ous  to 
be  borne  "  which  the  later  expoundere  of  the 
Law  "  laid  on  men's  shoulders  "  (comp.  Matt. 
xii.  1-13;  John  v.  10).  That  this  perversion 
of  the  Sabbath  had  become  very  general  in  our 
Saviour's  time  is  apparent  both  from  the  record* 
ed  ol^ections  to  acts  of  His  on  that  day,  and 
from  His  marked  conduct  on  occasions  to  which 
those  objections  were  sure  to  be  uiged.  There 
is  no  reason,  however,  for  thinking  that  the 
Pharisees  had  arrived  at  a  sentence  against 

Sleasure  of  every  sort  on  the  sacred  day.  The 
uty  of  hospitality  was  remembered.  It  was 
usual  for  the  rich  to  give  a  feast  on  that  day ; 
and  our  Lord's  attendance  at  such  a  feast,  and 
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making  it  the  occasion  of  patting  forth  His 
roles  for  the  demeanor  of  quests,  and  for  the 
right  exercise  of  hospitality,  show  that  the 
gathering  of  friends  and  social  enjoyment  were 
not  deemed  inconsistent  with  the  true  scope 
and  spirit  of  the  Sabbath.  It  was  thougnt 
right  that  the  meats,  though  cold,  should  be  of 
the  b(»t  and  choicest,  nor  might  the  Sabbath 
be  chosen  for  a  fast.  Such  are  the  inferences 
to  which  we  are  brought  by  our  Lord's  words 
concerning,  and  works  on,  the  sacred  day.  The 
declaration,  that  "  the  Son  of  Man  is  I^rd  also 
of  the  Sabbath,"  must  not  be  viewed  as  though 
our  Lord  held  Himself  free  from  the  law  re- 
specting it.  It  is  to  be  taken  in  connection  with 
tne  pr^eding  words,  "the  Sabbath  was  made 
for  man/'  ftc.,  from  which  it  is  an  inference. 
If,  then,  our  Lord,  coming  to  fulfil  and  rightly 
interpret  the  Law,  did  thus  protest  against  the 
Pharisaical  and  rabbinical  rules  respecting  the 
Sabbath,  we  are  supplied  by  this  protest  with  a 
large  negative  view  of  tliat  ordinance.  The 
acts  condemned  by  the  Pharisees  were  not  viola- 
tions of  it. 

IL  The  Sabbath  was  the  key-note  to  a  scale 
of  sabbatical  observance — consisting  of  itself, 
the  seventh  month,  the  seventh  year,  and  the 
Year  of  Jubilee.     As  each  seventh  dav  was 
sacred,  so  was  each  seventh  month  and  each 
seventh  year.      Of  the   observances  of  the 
seventh  month,  little  needs  be  said.      That 
month  opened  with  the  Feast  of  Trumpets, 
and  contained  the  Day  of  Atonement   and 
Feast  of  Tabernacles  —  the  last-named  being 
the  most  joyful  of  Hebrew  festivals.    Its  great 
centre  was  the   Feast  of  Tabernacles  or  In- 
gathering, the  year  and  the  year's  labor  hav- 
ing then  done  their  work  and  yielded  their 
issues.    The  rules  for  the  sabbatical  year  are 
very  precise.    As  labor  was  prohibitea  on  the 
seventh  day,  so  the  land  was  to  rest  every 
seventh  year.    And  as  each  forty-ninth  year 
wound  up  seven  of  such  weeks  of  years,  so  it 
cither  was  itself,  or  it  ushered  in,  what  was 
called  "  the  Year  of  Jubilee."  In  Exodus  xxiii. 
10,  11,  we  find  the  sabbatical  vear  placed  in 
close  connection  with  the  Sabbatn-day ;  and  the 
words  in  which  the  former  is  prescribed  are 
analogous  to  those  of  the  Fourth  Command- 
ment   This  is  immediately  followed  by  a  re- 
newed proclamation  of  the  law  of  the  Sabbath. 
It  is  impossible  to  avoid  perceiving,  that,  in 
these  passages,  the  two  institutions  are  put  on 
the  same  ground,  and  are  represented  as  ouite 
homogeneous.    Their  aim,  as  here  exhibited, 
is  eminently  a  beneAccnt  one.    To  give  rights 
to  classes  that  would  otherwise  have  been  with- 
out such,  to  the  bondman  and  bondmaid,  nay, 
to  the  beast  of  the  field,  is  viewed  here  as  their 
main  end.    "The  stran<;;cr,"  too,  is  compre- 
hended in  the  benefit.    The  same  beneficent 
aim  is  still  more  apparent  in  the  fuller  legisla- 
tion respecting  the  sabbatical  year  which  we 
find  in  Lev.  xxv.  2-7.    One  great  aim  of  both 
institutions,  the  Sabbath-day  and  the  sabbati- 
cal year,  clearly  was  to  debar  the  Hebrew  from 
the  thought  of  absolute  ownership  of  any  thing. 
The  Year  of  Jubilee  must  be  regarded  as  com- 
pleting this  sabbatical  scale,  whether  we  con- 
sider it   as  really  the  forty-ninth   year,  the 
*H)venth  of  a  week  of  sabbatical  years,  or  the 
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fiftieth;  a  question  on  which  opinions  are  dl 
vided. 

ni.   We  must  consider  the  actual  enaL't> 
ments  of  Scripture  respecting  the  seventh  day. 
However  homogeneous  the  different  sabbatical 
periods  may  to,  the  weekly  Sabbath  is  the 
tonic  or  keynote.    We  commence  our  inquiry 
with  the  institution  of  it  in  the  wilderness,  in 
connection  with  the  ^thering  of  manna  ( Ex. 
xvi.  23).    The  prohibition  to  gather  the  manna 
on  the  Sabbath  is  accompani^  by  one  to  bake 
or  to  seethe  on  that  day.     The  Fourth  Com- 
mandment gives  us  but  the  generality,  "  all 
manner  of  work ; "  and  we  are  left  to  seek  else- 
where for  the  particular  application  of  the  gen- 
eral principle.    That  general  principle  in  itself, 
however,  obviously   embraces    an    abstinence 
from  worldly  labor  or  occupation,  and  from  the 
enforcing  such  on  servants  or  dependants,  or 
on  the  stranger.    By  him  is  most  probaiily 
meant  the  partial  proselyte.    The  naming  him 
therefore  in  thecommanament  helps  to  interpret 
its  whole  principle,  and  testifies  to  its  having 
been  a  beneficent  privilege  for  all  who  came 
within  it    It  gave  rights  to  the  slave,  to  the 
despised  stranger,  even  to  the  ox  and  the  ass. 
This  beneficent  character  of  the  Fourth  Com- 
mandment is  very  apparent  in  the  version  of 
it  which  we  find  in  Deuteronomy  (Deut  v.  12- 
15).    But  although  this  be  so,  and  though  it 
be  plain  that  to  come  within  the  scope  of  the 
commandment  was  to  possess  a  franchise,  to 
share  in  a  privilege,  yet  does  the  original  proc- 
lamation of  it  in  Exodus  place  it  on  a  ground 
which,  closely  connected  no  doubt  with  these 
others,  is  yet  higher  and  more  comprehensive. 
The  divine  method  of  working  and  rest  is  there 
proposed  to  man  as  the  model  after  which  he  is 
to  work  and  to  rest.    Time  then  presents  a  per- 
fect whole,  is  then  well  roundea  and  entire, 
when  it  is  shaped  into  a  week,  modelled  on  the 
six  days  of  creation  and  their  following  Sab- 
bath.   Six  days'  work  and  the  seventh  day's 
rest  conform  the  life  of  man  to  the  method  of 
his  Creator.     In  distributing  his  life  thus,  man 
may  look  up  to  God  as  his  archetype.    It  is 
most  important  to  remember  that  the  Fourdr 
Commandment  is  not  limited  to  a  mere  enact 
ment  respecting  one  day,  but  prescribes  tht 
due  distribution  of  a  week,  and  enforces  the  six 
days'  work  as  much  as  the  seventh  day's  rest 
This  higher  ground  of  observance  was  felt  to 
invest  the  Sabbath  with  a  theological  character, 
and  rendered  it  the  great  witness  for  faith  in  9 
personal  and  creating  God.    In  all  this,  how. 
ever,  we  have  but  an  assertion  of  the  general 
principle  of  resting  on  the  Sabbath,  and  must 
seek  elsewhere  for  information  as  to  the  details 
wherewith  that  principle  was  to  be  brought 
out.    We  have  already  seen  that  the  work  for- 
bidden is  not  to  be  confounded  with  action  of 
every  sort.    The  terms  in  the  commandment 
show  plainly  enough  the  sort  of  work  which  is 
contemplated.     They  are  servife  work  and  6tttt- 
ness.    The  Pentateneh  presents  us  with  but 
three  applications  of  the  general  principle  (Ex. 
xvi.  29,  xxxv.  .3  ;  Num.  xv.  32-^36).     The  ref- 
erence of  Isaiah  to  the  Sabbath  gives  us  no 
details.    Those  in  Jeremiah    and    Nehemiah 
show  that  carrying  goods  for  sale,  and  buying 
such,  were  equally  profknations  of  the  day' 
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There  is  no  ground  for  snpposing  that  to  en- 
gn^  the  enemy  on  the  Saboath  was  considered 
iinTawiiil  before  the  Captivity.  At  a  subsequent 
|)eriod  we  know  (I  Mace.  ii.  34-38)  that  the 
scruple  existed,  and  was  acted  on  with  most 
calamitous  efllects.  Yet  the  scruple,  like  many 
other  scruples,  proved  a  convenience,  and  under 
the  Roman  Empire  the  Jews  procured  exemp- 
tion from  military  service  by  means  of  it.  It 
was  not,  however,  without  its  evils.  In  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Pompey,  as  well  as  in 
the  final  one  by  Titus,  the  Romans  took  advan- 
tage of  it.  So  far,  therefore,  -as  wo  have  yet 
cone,  so  far  as  the  negative  side  of  sabbat- 
ical observance  is  concerned,  it  would  seem 
that  servile  labor,  whether  that  of  slaves  or 
of  hired  servants,  and  all  worldly  business 
on  the  part  of  masters,  was  suspended  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  the  dav  was  a  common  right  to 
rest  and  be  refi^shed,  possessed  by  all  classes 
in  the  Hebrew  community.  It  was  thus,  as  we 
have  ui^d,  a  beneficent  institution.  We  must 
now  quit  the  negative  for  the  positive  side  of 
the  institution.  In  the  first  place,  we  learn 
from  the  Pentateuch  that  the  morning  and 
evenine  sacrifice  were  both  doubled  on  the 
Sabbath-day,  and  that  the  fresh  show-bread  was 
then  baked,  and  substituted  on  the  table  for 
that  of  the  previous  week.  And  this  at  once 
leads  to  the  observation,  that  the  negative  rules, 
proscribing  work,  lighting  of  fires,  Ibc.,  did  not 
apply  to  the  rites  of  rdigion.  It  became  a 
dtctian  that  there  wcu  no  Sabbath  in  holy  things. 
Next,  it  is  clear  that  individual  offerings  were 
not  breaches  of  the  Sabbath ;  and  from  this, 
doubtless,  came  the  feasts  of  the  rich  on  that 
day,  which  were  sanctioned  by  our  Saviour's 
attendance  on  one  such.  We  have  no 
ground  for  supposing  that  any  thing  like  the 
didactic  institutions  of  the  syna£:ogue  formed 

gfirt  of  the  original  observance  of  the  Sabbath, 
ut  from  an  early  period,  if  not,  as  is  most 
probable,  from  the  very  institution,  occupation 
with  holy  themes  was  regarded  as  an  essential 
part  of  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  It 
would  seem  to  have  been  an  habitual  practice 
to  repair  to  a  prophet  on  that  day,  in  order,  it 
must  be  presumed,  to  listen  to  his  teaching 
(2  K.  iv.  23).  Certain  psalms  too,  e^.  the 
92d,  were  composed  for  the  Sabbath,  and 
probably  used  in  private  as  well  as  in  the  tab- 
eniacle.  At  a  later  period,  we  come  upon  pre- 
cepts, that,  on  the  Sabbath,  the  mind  shouM  be 
uplifted  to  hieh  and  holy  themes  —  to  God, 
His  character.  His  revelations  of  Himself,  His 
mighty  works.  Still  the  thoughts  with  which 
the  day  was  invested  were  ever  thoughts,  not 
of  restriction,  hut  of  freedom  and  of  joy.  Such, 
indeed,  would  seem,  from  Neh.  viii.'9-12,  to 
have  been  essential  to  the  notion  of  a  hoiy  day. 
We  have  more  than  once  pointed  out  that  pleas- 
ure, as  such,  was  never  considered  by  the  Jews 
a  breach  of  the  Sabbath.  We  have  seen,  then, 
that,  for  whomsoever  else  the  provision  was 
intended,  the  chosen  race  were  in  possession  of 
on  ordinance,  whereby  neither  a  man's  time 
nor  his  property  conld*  be  considered  absolutely 
his  own,  the  seventh  of  each  week  being  holy 
to  Ood,  and  dedicated  to  rest  after  the  pattern 
of  Grod's  rest,  and  giving  equal  rights  to  all. 
We  have  also  seen  that  this  provision  was 


the  tonic  to  a  chord  of  sabbatical  observance. 
through  which  the  same  great  principles  of 
God's  claim  and  society's,  on  every  man's  time 
and  everv  man's  property,  were  extended  and 
developed.  Of  tne  Sal>batica]  Year,  indeed, 
and  or  the  Year  of  Jubilee,  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  they  were  persistently  observed. 
But  no  doubt  exists  that  the  weekly  Sal^th 
was  always  partially,  and,  in  the  Pharisaic  and 
subsequent  times,  very  strictly,  however  mis- 
takenly, observed.  We  have  hitherto  viewed 
the  Sabbath  merely  as  a  Mosaic  ordinance.  It 
remains  to  ask  whether,  first,  there  be  indica- 
tions of  its  having  been  previously  known  and 
observed;  and,  secondly,  whether  it  have  a 
universal  scope  and  authority  over  all  men. 
The  first  and  chief  ai^iment  of  thoae  who 
maintain  that  the  Sabbath  was  known  before 
Moses  is  the  reference  to  it  in  Gen.  ii.  2,  3. 
But  the  whole  argument  is  very  precarious. 
We  have  no  materials  for  ascertaming,  or  even 
conjecturing,  which  was  put  forth  first,  the 
record  of  tbe  creation,  or  the  Fourth  Com- 
mandment. The  next  indication  of  a  pre* 
Mosaic  Sabbath  has  been  found  in  Gen.  iv.  3, 
where  we  read  that,  "  in  process  of  time,  it  came 
to  pass  that  Cain  brought  of  the  fruit  of  the 
ground  an  ofiering  unto  the  Lord."  The  woids 
rendered  in  process  of  time  mean  literally,  '*  at 
the  end  of  days ; "  and  it  is  contended  that  they 
designate  a  fixed  period  of  days,  probably  the 
end  of  a  week,  tne  seventh  or  Sabbath-day  ■ 
Again,  the  division  of  time  into  weeka  seems 
recognized  in  Jacob's  courtship  of  Rachel  (Geo. 
xxix.  27,  28).  Lastly,  the  opening  of  the 
Fourth  Commandment,  the  injunction  to  remtem- 
ber  the  Sabbath-day,  is  appealed  to  as  proof 
that  that  dav  was  already  known.  It  ia  easy 
to  see  that  all  this  is  but  a  precarious  founda- 
tion on  which  to  build.  It  is  not  clear  that  the 
words  in  Gen.  iv.  3  denote  a  fixed  division  of 
time  of  any  sort.  Those  in  Gen.  xxix.  ob- 
viously do,  but  carry  us  no  further  than  prov- 
ing that  the  week  was  known  and  recognized 
by  Jacob  and  Laban.  The  argument  from  the 
prevalence  of  the  weekly  division  of  time  would 
require  a  greater  approach  to  universality  id 
such  practice  than  tne  facts  exhibit  to  make  it 
a  cogent  one.  While  the  injunction  in  tfas 
Fourth  Commandment  to  remember  the  Sab- 
bath-day may  refer  only  to  its  previous  institu- 
tion  in  connection  with  the  gathering  of  manna, 
or  may  be  but  the  natural  precept  to  keep  in 
mind  the  rule  about  to  be  delivered,  on  the 
other  hand,  jthe  perplexity  of  the  Israelites  re- 
specting the  double  supply  of  manna  on  the 
sixth  (Ex.  xvi.  22)  leads  us  to  infer  that  the 
Sabbath,  for  which  such  extra  supply  wta  de- 
signed, was  not  then  known  to  them.  More- 
over, the  language  of  Ezckiel  (xx.)  seems  to 
designate  it  as  an  ordinance  distinctively  He- 
brew and  Mosaic.  We  cannot,  then,  from  the 
uncertain  notices  which  we  possess,  infer  mors 
than  that  the  weekly  division  of  time  was 
known  to  the  Israelites  and  others  before  the 
Law  of  Moses.  But,  to  come  to  our  second 
question,  it  by  no  means  follows,  that,  eves  if 
tne  Sabbath  were  no  older  than  Moses,  its  scope 
and  obligation  are  limited  to  Israd,  and  that 
itself  belongs  only  to  the  obsolete  enactments 
of  the  Levitical  Law.    That  Law  contains  two 
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elements, — the  code  of  a  particnlar  nation,  and 
oommandments  of  haman  and  nniyereal  char- 
acter. To  which  class  belongs  the  Sabbath, 
viewed  simply  in  itself,  is  a  question  which  will 
soon  come  before  us,  and  one  which  does  not 
appear  hard  to  settle.  Meanwhile,  we  must 
inquire  into  the  case  as  exhibited  by  Scripture. 
And  hero  we  are  at  once  confronted  with  the 
fact,  that  the  command  to  keep  the  Sabbath 
forms  part  of  the  Decalogue.  In  some  way, 
therefore,  the  Fourth  Commandment  has  an 
authority  over,  and  b  to  be  obeyed  by,  Chris- 
tians, though  whether  in  the  letter,  or  in  some 
large  spiritual  sense  and  scope,  is  a  question 
which  still  remains.  The  phenomena  respect- 
ing the  Sabbath,  presented  by  the  New  Testa- 
ment, are,  1st,  the  frequent  reference  to  it  in  the 
four  Qospels ;  and,  2dlr,  the  silence  of  the 
Epistles,  with  the  exception  of  one  place  (Col. 
ii.  16,  17),  where  its  repeal  would  seem  to  be 
asserted;  and  perhaps  one  other  (Heb.  iv.  9). 
Ist.  The  reference  to  it  in  the  four  Crospels  are 
numerous  enough.  We  have  already  seen  the 
high  position  which  it  took  in  the  minds  of  the 
rabbis,  and  the  strange  code  of  proliibitions 
which  they  put  forth  in  connection  with  it. 
The  consequence  of  this  was,  that  no  part  of 
our  Saviour's  teaching  and  practice  would  seem 
to  have  been  so  eagerly  and  narrowly  watched 
as  that  which  related  to  the  Sabbath.  We  have 
already  seen  the  kind  of  prohibitions  against 
which  both  Hi^  teaching  and  practice  were 
directed ;  and  His  two  pregnant  declarations, 
"  The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  not  man  for 
the  Sabbath,"  and  "  My  Father  worketh  hith- 
erto, and  I  work,"  surely  exhibit  to  us  the  Law 
of  the  Sabbath  as  human  and  universal.  The 
former  sets  it  forth  ta  a  privilege  and  a  bless- 
ing. The  latter  wonderfnllv  exalts  the  Sab- 
bath by  referring  it  to  God  as  its  archetype. 
2diy.  The  EpisHes,  it  must  be  admitted,  with 
the  exception  of  one  place,  and  perhaps 
another  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  are 
silent  on  the  subject  of  the  Sabbath.  No  rules 
for  its  observance  are  ever  given  by  the  apos- 
tles ;  its  violation  is  never  denounced  by  them ; 
Sabbath-breakers  are  never  included  in  any  list 
of  offenders.  Col.  ii.  1 6, 1 7,  seems  a  far  strong- 
er argument  for  the  abolition  of  the  Sabbatn 
in  the  Christian  dispensation  than  is  fur- 
nished by  Heb.  iv.  9  for  its  continuance ;  and, 
while  the  first  day  of  the  week  is  more  than 
once  referred  to  as  one  of  religious  observance, 
it  is  never  identified  with  the  Sabbath.  When 
we  turn  to  the  monuments  which  we  possess 
of  the  early  Church,  we  find  ourselves,  on  the 
whole,  carried  in  the  same  direction.  Again, 
the  observance  of  the  Lord's  Day  as  a  Sabbath 
would  have  been  well-nigh  impossible  to  the 
majority  of  Christians  in  me  first  ages.  When 
the  early  Fathers  speak  of  the  Lonl's  Day,  thcv 
sometimes,  perhaps,  by  comparing,  connect  it 
with  the  Sabbath  :  but  we  have  never  found  a 
piissage,  previous  to  the  conversion  of  Constan- 
tino, prohibitoi7  of  any  work  or  occupation  on 
the  former ;  and  any  such,  did  it  exist,  would 
have  been  in  a  great  measure  nugatory,  for  the 
reamns  just  alleged.  After  Constantine,  things 
become  different  at  once.  His  celebrated  edict 
prohibitory  of  judicial  proceedings  on  the 
Lord's  Day  was  probably  dictated  by  a  wish 


to  give  the  great  Christian  festival  as  much 
honor  as  was  enjoyed  by  those  of  the  heathen, 
rather  than  by  any  reference  to  the  Sabbath  or 
the  Fourth  Commandment ;  but  it  was  followed 
by  several  which  extended  the  prohibition  to 
many  other  occupations,  and  to  many  forms  of 
pleasure  held  innocent  on  ordinary  days.  But 
It  was  surely  impossible  to  observe  both  the 
Lord's  Day,  as  was  done  by  Christians  after 
Constantine,  and  to  read  the  Fourth  Com- 
mandment, without  connecting  the  two  ,*  and, 
seeing  that  such  was  to  be  the  practice  of  the 
developed  Church,  we  can  understand  how 
the  silence  of  the  N.  T.  Epistles,  and  even  the 
strong  words  of  St.  Paul  (Col.  ii.  16,  17),  do 
not  impair  the  human  and  universal  scope 
of  the  Fourth  Commandment,  exhibited  so 
strongly  in  the  very  nature  of  the  Law,  and  in 
the  teaching  respecting  it  of  Him  who  came 
not  to  destroy  tne  Law,  but  to  fulfil.  In  the 
East,  indeed,  where  the  seventh  day  of  the  week 
was  long  kept  as  a  festival,  that  would  present 
itself  to  men's  minds  as  the  Sabbath ;  and  the 
first  day  of  the  week  would  appear  ra^er  in  its 
distinctively  Christian  character,  and  as  of 
apostolical  and  ecclesiastical  origin,  than  in 
connection  with  the  Old  Law.  But  in  the 
West,  the  seventh  day  was  kept,  for  the  most 
part,  as  a  fast,  and  that  for  a  reason  merely 
Christian,  viz.  in  commemoration  of  our  Lord's 
lying  in  the  sepulchre  throughout  that  day. 
Its  observance,  therefore,  would  not  obscure 
the  aspect  of  the  Lord's  Day  as  that  of  heb- 
domaoal  rest  and  refreshment.  Were  we  pre- 
pared to  embrace  an  exposition  which  has  been 
given  of  a  remarkable  passage  alread^r  referred 
to  (Heb.  iv.  8-10),  we  should  find  it  singularly 
illustrative  of  the  view  just  suggested.  In  ver. 
9,  we  have  the  words,  **  there  remaineth,  there- 
fore, a  rest  for  the  people  of  God."  Now,  it  is 
important,  that,  throughout  the  passage,  the 
word  for  rest  is  KaraTravatCt  and  that,  in  the 
words  just  quoted,  it  is  changed  into  <Ta/?/3aru7f(6c 
which  certainly  means  the  keeping  of  rest,  the 
act  of  sabbatizing,  rather  than  the  objective  rest 
itself.  It  has  accordingly  been  suggested,  that 
those  words  are  not  the  author's  conclusion  — 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the  form  of  thesis  in 
the  declaration,  "  we  which  have  believed  do 
enter  into  rest "  —  but  a  parenthesis,  to  the 
effect  that,  "  to  the  people  of  God,"  the  Chris- 
tian community,  there  remaineth,  there  it  left,  a 
sabbatizifig,  the  great  change  that  has  passed 
upon  them,  and  the  mighty  elevation  to  which 
they  have  been  brought,  as  on  other  matters,  so 
as  regards  the  rest  of  God  revealed  to  them, 
still  leaving  scope  for  and  justifying  the  prac- 
tice. The  objections,  however,  to  this  exposi- 
tion are  many  and  great.  It  wouM  not  nave 
been  right,  however,  to  have  passed  it  over  in 
this  article  without  notice,  as  it  relates  to  a 
passage  of  Scripture  in  which  Sabbath  and 
sabbatical  ideas  are  markedly  brought  forward. 
The  word  Sabbath  seems  sometimes  to  denote 
a  week  in  the  N.  T. 

Sabbath-day's  Journey  (Acts  i.  12). 

On  occasion  of  a  violation  of  the  command- 
ment by  certain  of  the  people  who  went  to  look 
for  manna  on  the  seventh  day,  Moses  enjoined 
every  man  to  "  abide  in  his  place,"  and  forbade 
any  man  to  "go  out  of  his  place "  on  that  day 
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(Ex.  xvi.  29).  It  seems  natural  to  look  on 
this  as  a  mere  enactment  pro  re  nald^  and  hav- 
ing no  bearing  on  any  state  of  afiUirs  snbse- 
quent  to  the  journey  through  the  wilderness 
and  the  daily  gathering  of  manna.  Whether 
the  earlier  Hebrews  did  or  did  not  regard  it 
thus,  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  In  after-times,  the 
precept  in  Ex.  xvi.  was  undoubtedly  viewed  as 
a  permauent  law.  But,  as  some  departure  from 
a  man's  own  place  was  unavoidable,  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  determine  the  allowable 
amount,  which  was  fixed  at  2,000  paces,  or 
about  six  furlongs,  from  the  wall  of  the  city. 
The  permitted  distance  seems  to  have  been 
grounded  on  the  space  to  be  kept  between  the 
Ark  and  the  people  (Josh.  iii.  4)  in  the  wilder- 
ness, which  tradition  said  was  that  between  the 
Ark  and  the  tents.  We  find  the  same  distance 
given  as  the  circumference  outside  the  walls  of 
the  Levitical  cities  to  be  counted  as  their  sub- 
urbs (Num.  XXXV.  5).  The  terminus  a  qtio  was 
thus  not  a  man's  own  house,  but  the  wall  of 
the  city  where  he  dwelt. 

Sabbathe'us.     Shabbbthai  the  Levite 
(1  Esd.  ix.  14,  comp.  Ezr.  x.  15).    Ap. 

Sabbatical  Year.  As  each  scTcntn  day  and 
each  seventh  month  were  holy,  so  was  each  sev- 
enth year,  b^  the  Mosaic  code.   Wc  first  encoun- 
ter this  law  m  Ex.  xxiii.  10, 11 .    The  command- 
ment is,  to  sow  and  reap  for  six  years,  and  to 
let  the  land  rest  on  the  seventh,  "  that  the  poor 
of  thy  people  mav  eat ;  and  what  they  leave  the 
beasts  of  tne  field  shall  eat"    It  is  added,  "  In 
like  manner  thou  shalt  deal  with  thy  vine-yard 
and  thy  olive-yard."     We  next  meet  with  the 
enactment  in  Lev.  xxv.  2-7,  and  finally  in 
Dcut.  XV.,  in  which  last  place  the  new  feature 
presents  itself  of  (be  seventh  year  being  one  of 
release  to  debtors.    When  we  combine  these 
several  notices,  we  find  that,  eveiy  seventh  vear, 
the  land  was  to  have  rest  to  enjoy  her  Saljoaths, 
Neither  tillage  nor  cultivation  of  any  sort  was 
to  be  practised.      This  singular  institution  has 
the  aspect,  at  first  sight,  of  total  impractica- 
bility.    This,  however,  wears  off  when  we  con- 
sider that  in  no  year  was  the  owner  allowed  to 
reap  the  whole  harvest  (Lev.  xix.  9,  xxiii.  22). 
Moreover,  it  is  clear  that  the  owners  of  land 
were  to  lay  bv  com  in  previous  years  for  their 
own  and  their  families    wants  (Lev.  xxv.  20- 
22).     The  release  of  debtors  during  the  sab- 
batical year  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
release  of  slaves  on  the  seventh  year  of  their 
service.     The  spirit  of  this  law  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  weexly  Sabbath.    Both  have  a  be- 
neficent tendency,  limiting  the  rights  and  check- 
ing the  sense  of  property  ;  the  one  puts  in  God's 
claims  on  time,  the  other  on  the  land.     There 
may  also  have  been  an  eye  to  the  benefit  which 
would  accrue    to  the  land  from  lying  fallow 
every  seventh  year,  in  a  time  when  the  rotation 
of  crops  was  unknown.     The  sabbatical  vear 
openea  in  the  sabbatical  month ;  and  the  whole 
Law  was  to  be  read  every  such  year,  during  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles,  to  the  assembled  people. 
At  the  completion  of  a  week  of   sabbatical 
years,  the  sabbatical  scale   received  its  com- 
pletion in  the  Year  of  Jubilee.    The  next  Ques- 
tion that  presents  itself  regarding  the  saboati- 
cal  year  relates  to  the  time  when  its  observance 
became  obligatory.    It  is  more  reasonable  to 


suppose,  with  the  best  Jewish  andioritiea,  that 
the  law  became  obligatory  fonrteeo  yean  after 
the  first  entrance  into  tlie  Promiaea  Land,  the 
conquest  of  which  took  seven  yean,  and  the 
distribution  seven  more.  A  further  qnestioD 
arises.  At  whatever  period  the  obedience  to 
this  law  ought  to  have  commenced,  was  it,  in 
point  of  fact,  obeyed  ?  In  the  thrcatenings  cod- 
tained  in  Lev.  xxvi.,  judgments  on  the  viola- 
tion of  the  sabbatical  year  are  particularly  con- 
templated ( ver.  33, 34) ;  and  that  it  was  greatly 
if  not  quite  neglected  appean  from  2  Oif. 
xxxvi.  20,  21.  Some  of  the  Jewish  commen- 
taton  have  inferred  from  this  that  their  fore- 
fathenhad  neglected  exactly  seven t^'^  sabbatical 
vean.  If  such  neglect  was  continuons,  the 
law  must  have  been  disobeyed  throughout  a 
period  of  490  years,  i^.  through  nearly  the 
whole  duration  of  the  monarchy  ;  and  as'tbcie 
is  nothing  in  the  previous  history  leading  to 
the  inference  that  the  people  were  more  acrcpn- 
lous  then,  we  must  look  to  the  return  from 
captivity  for  indications  of  the  sabbatrral 
year  being  actually  observed  (I  Maoc  vi.  49). 
Alexander  the  Great  is  said  to  have  exempted 
the  Jews  from  tribute  during  it. 

Sabbe^UBy  i  Esd.  ix.  32.    [Sbxmaiab  u.] 

SaWaois.    [Shsba.] 

Sa^bi.    [Zebaim .]    1  Esd.  v.  34.    Ap. 

Sab'tah  (Gen.  x.  7),  or  Sab'ta  (l  Chr.  i. 
9),  the  third  m  order  of  the  sons  of  Cnsh.  The 
statements  of  Fliny  (vi.  32,  §  155,  xii.  32), 
Ptolemy  (vi.  7,  pT  411),  and  Anon.  Peripl 
(27),  respectmg  Sabbatna,  Sabota,  or  Sclio> 
tale,  metropolis  of  the  Atramite  (probablv  the 
Chatramotitas),  seem  to  point  to  a  tnce  o^  the 
tribe  which  descended  ftxmi  Sabtah,  aJw^^ys 
supposing  that  this  city  Sabbatha  was  not' a 
corruption  or  dialectic  variation  of  Saba,  Scha, 
or  Sbeba.  Ptolemy  places  Sabbatha  in  77® 
long.,  16^  SO'  lat.  It  was  an  important  ritr, 
containing  no  less  than  sixty  temj^lec.  Ctet- 
nius,  who  sees  in  Cush  only  Ethiopia,  "  has  no 
doubt  that  Sabtah  should  be  compared  with 
lafiuTy  2o/3u,  laPaiy  on  the  shore  of  the  Ara- 
bian Gulf,  situated  just  where  Arkiko  is  now.'* 
It  only  remains  to  add  that  Michaelis  itmotiea 
Sabtali  to  Centa,  opposite  Gibraltar,  called  in 
Arabic  Sebtah;  and  that  Bochert  prefers  to 
place  Sabtah  near  the  western  shore  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  with  the  Saphtha  of  Ptolemy,  the 
name  also  of  an  island  in  that  gulf. 

Sab'techa,  and  Sab'tecnah  (Gen.  x.  7 ; 

1  Chr.  i.  9),  the  fifth  in  order  of  the  ions  of 
Cush,  whose  settlements  would  proliably  be 
near  the  Pereian  Gulf.  He  has  not  been  tden- 
tified  satisfactorily.  Bochart  compares  Sab- 
tcchah  with  the  city  of  Samydace  of  Steph. 
Byz. 

Sa'car.  1.  A  Hararite,  father  of  Ahiam 
(1  Chr.  xi.  35).  — 2.  The  fourth  son  of  Obed- 
edom  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  4). 

Sackbut  (Dan.  iii.  6,  7,  10,  15),  the  ren- 
dering in  the  A.  V.  of  the  Chaldee  aoUfta.  If 
this  musical  instrument  be  the  same  as  the 
Greek  aofifivKtf  and  Latin  mnAuea,  the  Eneli^h 
translation  is  entirely  wrong.  The  sat^bat 
was  a  wind-instrument ;  the  samftuea  was  plarrd 
with  strings.  Mr.  Chappell  saya  (Pop,  Ixac 
i.  35),  "  The  sackbut  was  a  hass  trumpet  with 
a  slide,  like  the  modem  trombone."    The 
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iiuea  W9M  a  triangular   instrument  with  Ibur 
or  more  strings  played  with  the  fingers. 

SaokolOUIy  a  coarse  textare,  of  a  dariL 
color,  made  of  goat's-hair  (Is.  1.  8 ;  Bev.  vi. 
12),  and  resembling  the  cUicium  of  theBomans. 
It  was  used  (1.)  for  making  sacks  (Gen.  xilL 
95;  Lev.  xi.  82:  Josh.  ix.  4);  and  (2.)  fur 
making  the  rough  garments  used  by  mourners, 
which  were  in  extreme  cases  worn  next  the 
skin  (I  K.  xxi.  27  ;  2  K.  tI.  30 ;  Job  xvi.  15  ; 
Is.  xxxiL  11),  and  this  eyen  by  females  (Joel  1. 
8 ;  2  Maoc.  in.  19),  but  at  other  times  were 
worn  over  the  coat  (Jon.  iii.  6)  in  lieu  of  the 
outer  garment. 

Saoriflce.  The  peculiar  features  of  each 
kind  of  sacrifice  are  referred  to  under  their  re- 
spective heads.  The  object  of  this  article  will 
m:— L  To  examine  the  historical  development 
of  sacrifice  in  the  Old  Testament.  U.  To 
sketch  briefly  the  theory  of  sacrifice  as  it  is  set 
forth  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  with 
especial  reference  to  the  Atonement  of  Christ. 
—  1.  (A.)  Origin  of  Sacbificb.  —  In  tra- 
cing the  history  of  sacrifice,  fh>m  its  first  begin- 
ning to  its  perfect  development  in  the  Mosaic 
ritaal,  we  are  at  once  met  by  the  long-disputed 
question,  as  to  the  origin  qfaaaifice;  whether  it 
arose  flx>m  a  nataral  instinct  of  man,  sanctioned 
and  g^ded  by  Ood,  or  whether  it  was  the  sub- 
ject of  some  distinct  primeval  revelation.  Its 
universal  prevalence,  independent  of,  and  often 
opposed  to,  man's  natural  reasonings  on  his 
relation  to  God,  shows  it  to  have  b^n  prime- 
val, and.  deeply  rooted  in  the  instincts  of  hu- 
manity. 'VIHiether  it  was  first  enjoined  by  an 
oxtenvd  command,  or  whether  it  was  based  on 
that  sense  of  sin  and  lost  communion  with  God 
which  is  stamped  by  His  hand  on  the  heart  of 
man,  is  an  historical  Question,  perhaps  insolu- 
ble. The  great  difficulty  in  the  theory  which 
refers  it  to  a  distinct  command  of  God  is  the 
total  silence  of  Holy  Scripture.  Nor  is  the  fact 
of  the  mysterious  and  supernatural  character 
of  the  doctrine  of  Atonement,  with  which  the 
sacrifices  of  the  O.  T.  are  expressly  connected, 
any  conclusive  argument  on  this  side  of  the 
question.  All  allow  that  the  eucharistic  and 
deprecatory  ideas  of  sacrifice  are  perfectly  natu- 
ml  to  man.  The  higher  view  of  its  expiatory 
character,  dependent,  as  it  is,  entirely  on  its 
typical  nature,  appears  butgraduall^  in  Scrip- 
ture. It  is  only  in  the  N.  T.  (especially  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews)  that  its  nature  is  clearly 
unfolded.  It  is  to  be  noticed,  that,  except  in 
Gen.  XV.  9,  the  method  of  j>atriarchal  sacrifice 
\A  left  finee.  The  inference  is  at  least  probable, 
that,  when  God  sanctioned  formally  a  natural 
rite,  then,  and  not  till  then,  did  He  define  its 
method.  The  question,  therefore,  of  the  origin 
i>f  sacrifice,  is  best  left  in  ttie  sUenoe  with  which 
Scripture  surrounds  it. 

(B.)  Aktb-Mosvic  Histobt  of  Sagsi- 
FicjB.  —  In  examining  the  various  sacrifices 
recorded  in  Scripture  before  the  establishment 
of  the  Law,  we  find  that  the  words  specially  de- 
noting expiatory  sacrifice  are  not  applied  to 
them.  This  fact  does  not  at  all  show  tnat  they 
were  not  actually  expiatory,  but  it  justifies  the 
inference  that  this  idea  was  not  then  the  promi- 
nent one  in  the  doctrine  of  sacrifice.  The  sac- 
jrifioe  of  Cain  and  Abel  is  called  mnchah,  al- 


though in  the  case  of  the  latter  it  was  a  bloody 
sacrifice.  In  the  case  of  both,  it  would  appear 
to  have  been  eucharistic.  The  sacrifice  of 
Noah  after  tlie  Flood  (Gen.  viii.  90|  is  called 
bumt-oflfering  {*dlah).  This  sacrifice  is  express- 
ly connected  with  the  institution  of  the  Cove- 
nant which  follows  in  ix.  &-17.  The  sacrifice 
{zebatA)  of  Jacob  at  Mizpah  also  marks  a  cove- 
nant with  Laban,  to  which  God  is  called  to  be 
a  witness  and  a  party.  In  all  these,  therefore, 
the  prominent  ioea  seems  to  have  been  what  is 
called  the  federative,  the  recognition  of  a  bond 
between  the  sacrificer  and  God,  and  the  dedica- 
tion of  himself,  as  represented  by  the  victim,  to 
the  service  of  the  Lord.  The  sacrifice  of  Isaac 
(Gen.  xxii.  1-13)  stands  by  itself.  Yet  in  its 
principle  it  appears  to  have  been  of  the  same 
nature  as  before :  the  voluntary  surrender  of  an 
only  son  on  Abraham's  part,  and  the  willing 
dedication  of  himself  on  Isaac's,  are  in  the 
foreground ;  the  expiatory  idea,  if  recognized 
at  all,  holds  certainly  a  secondary  position.  In 
the  bumt-ofierings  of  Job  for  his  children  (Job 
i.  5)  and  for  his  three  friends  (xlii.  8),  we  for 
the  first  time  find  the  expression  of  the  desire 
of  expiation  for  sin.  The  same  is  the  case  in 
the  words  of  Moses  to  Pharaoh  (Ex.  x.  25). 
Here  the  main  idea  is  at  least  deprecatory. 

(C.)  The  Sacbifices  of  thb  Mosaio 
Pebiod.  —  These  are  inaugurated  by  the  of- 
fering of  the  Passovbb  and  the  sacrifice  of 
Ex.  xxiv.  The  Passover,  indeed,  is  unique  in 
its  character ;  but  it  is  clear  that  the  idea  of  sal- 
vation  from  death  by  means  of  sacrifice  is 
brought  out  in  it  with  a  distinctness  befbre  un- 
known. The  sacrifice  of  Ex.  xxiv.,  offered  as 
a  solemn  inauguration  of  the  Covenant  of  Si- 
nai, has  a  similarly  comprehensive  character. 
The  Law  of  Leviticus  now  unfolds  distinctly 
the  various  forms  of  sacrifice :  —  (a. )  77^  bunU' 
offering,  Self-dedicatobt.  —  (6.)  The  meat- 
Bering  {unbloodg);  thepeiu»<ffering  {bloodg). 
EucHABiSTio.  —  (c.)  The  ein-offering  ;  thetre&- 
wue^ffering.  Expiatobt.  —  To  these  may 
be  added,  —  (d.)  The  incense  offered  after  sac- 
rifice in  the  Holy  Place,  and  (on  the  Day  of 
Atonement)  in  the  Holy  of  Holies,  the  symbol 
of  the  intercession  of  the  pritsst  (as  a  type  of 
the  Great  Hi^h  Priest),  accompanying  and 
making  efficacious  the  prayer  of  the  people. 
In  the  consecration  of  Aaron  and  his  sons 
(Lev.  viii.),  we  find  these  ofiered  in  what  be- 
came ever  afterwards  the  appointed  order :  first 
came  the  sin-ofiering,  to  prepare  access  to  God ; 
next,  the  bumt^ffering,  to  mark  their  dedica- 
tion to  His  service ;  and  thirdly,  the  meat-offer- 
ing of  thanksgiving.  Henceforth  the  sacrificial 
system  was  fixed  in  all  its  parts,  until  He  should 
come  whom  it  typified,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that 
the  Law  of  Leviticus  takes  the  rite  of  sacrifice 
for  granted  (see  Lev.  i.  2,  ii.  1,  &c.),  and  is  di- 
rected chiefly  to  guide  and  limit  its  exercise. 
In  consequence  of  the  peculiarity  of  the  Law, 
it  has  been  nr^ncd  that  the  whole  system  of 
sticrifice  was  only  a  condescension  to  the  weak- 
ness of  the  people,  borrowed,  more  or  less,  from 
the  heathen  nations,  especially  from  E||ypt,  in 
order  to  guard  against  worse  superstition  and 
positive  idolatry.  Taken  as  an  explanation  of 
the  theoiy  of  sacrifice,  it  is  weak  and  superfi- 
cial ;  but»  9M  giving  a  reason  for  the  minutenws 
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and  dabontioii  of  the  Mosaic  ceremonial,  it 
may  probably  have  some  value. 

(D.)  Post-Mosaic  Sacrifices.  —  It  will 
not  be  necessary  to  pursue,  in  detail,  the  his- 
toiT  of  Post-Mosaic  Sacri6ce,  for  its  main  prin- 
ciples were  now  fixed  forever.  The  regular 
sacrifices  in  the  Temple  service  were: — (a.) 
BuRNT-OFFBRiNas.  1.  The  daily  bumt-ofier- 
ings  (Ex.xxix.  Sd-42).  2.  The  double  bumt- 
ofiKrings  on  the  Sabbath  (Num.  xxviii.  9, 101. 
3.  The  bumt-oflerings  at  the  great  festivals 
(Num.  xxviii.  U-xxix.  39).  —  (6.)  Meat- 
Offbrinos.  1.  The  daily  meat-offerings 
accompanying  the  daily  bumtofierings  (Ex. 
xxix.  40,  41).  2.  The  show-bread,  renewed 
every  Sabbath  (Lev.  xxiv.  5,  9).  3.  The  spe- 
cial meat-offerings  at  the  Sabbath  and  the  great 
festivals  (Num.  xxviii.,  xxix.).  4.  The  first- 
fruits,  at  the  Passover  (Lev.  xxiii.  10-14),  at 
Pentecost  (xxiii.  17-20) ;  the  first-firuits  of  the 
dough  and  threshing-floor  at  the  harvest-time 
(Num.  XV.  20,  21;  Deut.  xxvi.  1-11).  —  (c.) 
Sin-Offbrinos.  1.  Sin-offering  each  new 
moon  (Num.  xxviii.  15).  2.  Sin-offerings  at 
the  Passover,  Pentecost,  Feast  of  Trumpets, 
and  Tabernacles  (Num.  xxviii.  22,  30,  xxix.  5, 
16,  19,  22,  25,  28,  31,  34,  38).  3.  The  offer- 
ing of  the  two  goats  for  the  people,  and  of  the 
bullock  for  the  priest  himselr,  on  the  Great  Day 
of  Atonement  (Lev.  xvi.). —  (</.)  Incense. 
I.  The  morning  and  evening  incense  (Ex. 
XXX.  7, 8).  2.  The  incense  on  the  Great  Day 
of  Atonement  (Lev.  xvi.  12).  Besides  these 
public  sacrifices,  there  were  offerings  of  the 
people  for  themselves  individually. 

11.  By  the  order  of  sacrifice  in  its  perfect 
form  (as  in  Lev.  viii.)  it  is  dear  that  tne  sin- 
offering  occupies  the  most  important  place ;  the 
burnt-offering  comes  next,  and  the  meatoffer- 
ing or  peace-offbring  last  of  all.  The  second 
could  only  be  offered  after  the  first  had  been 
accepted ;  the  third  was  only  a  subsidiary  part 
of  the  second.  Yet,  in  actual  order  of  time,  it 
has  been  seen  that  the  patriarchal  sacrifices 
partook  much  more  of  the  nature  of  the  peace- 
offering  and  burnt -offering;  and  that  under 
the  Law,  by  which  was  "  the  knowledge  of  sin  " 
(Rom.  iii.  20),  the  sin-offering  was  for  the  first 
time  explicitly  set  forth.  This  is  but  natural 
that  the  deepest  ideas  should  be  the  last  in  order 
of  development  It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  the 
universality  of  heathen  sacrifices,  and  difficult 
to  reduce  to  any  single  theory  the  various  ideas 
involved  therein.  It  is  clear  that  the  sacrifice 
was  often  looked  upon  as  a  gift  or  tribute  to 
the  gods.  It  is  also  clear  that  sacrifices  were 
used  as  prayers  to  obtain  benefits,  or  to  avert 
wrath.  On  the  other  hand,  that  they  were 
regarded  as  thank-offerings  is  equally  certain. 
Nor  was  the  higher  idea  of  sacrifice,  as  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  self-devotion  of  the  offerer, 
body  and  soul,  to  the  god,  wholly  lost,  although 
generally  obscured  by  the  grosser  and  more 
obvious  conceptions  of  the  rite.  But,  besides 
all  these,  there  seems  always  to  have  been  lar 
tent  the  idea  of  propitiation,  that  is,  the  belief 
in  a  communion  witn  the  gods,  natural  to  man, 
broken  off  in  some  way,  and  by  sacrifice  to  be 
restored.  Now  the  essential  difference  between 
these  heathen  views  of  sacrifice  and  the  scrip- 
^ral  doctrine  of  the  O.  T.  is  not  to  be  found 


in  its  denial  of  any  of  these  ideas.  In  fiict,  U 
brines  out,  clearly  and  distinctly,  the  ideat 
which  in  heathenism  were  uncertain,  vague, 
and  perverted.  But  the  essential  points  of  dis- 
tinction are  two.  First,  that  whereas  the  hea- 
then conceived  of  their  gods  as  alienated  in 
jealousy  or  anger,  to  be  sought  after,  and  to  be 
appeased  by  the  unaided  action  of  man.  Scrip- 
ture represents  God  Himself  as  approaching 
man,  as  pointing  out  and  sanctioning  the  way 
by  which  the  broken  covenant  should  be  re- 
stored. The  second  mark  of  distinction  is 
closely  connected  with  this,  inasmuch  as  it 
shows  sacrifice  to  be  a  scheme  proceeding  from 
God,  and,  in  His  foreknowledge,  connected 
with  the  one  central  fiut  of  all  human  history. 
It  is  to  be  found  in  the  typical  character  of  all 
Jewish  sacrifices,  on  which,  as  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  argues,  all  their  efficacy  depended. 
The  nature  and  meaning  of  the  varioos  kinds 
of  sacrifice  are  partly  gather«l  from  the  form  of 
their  institution  and  ceremonial,  partly  from 
the  teaching  of  the  prophets,  and  partly  from 
the  N.  T.,  especially  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews. All  had  relation,  under  different  as- 
pects, to  a  covenant  between  God  and  man. 
The  SiN«  Offering  represented  that  covenant 
as  broken  by  man,  and  as  knit  together  again, 
by  God's  appointment,  through  the  "  shedding 
of  blood."  The  shedding  of  the  blood,  the 
symbol  of  life,  signified  thar  the  death  of  the 
offender  was  deserved  for  sin,  but  that  the  death 
of  the  victim  was  aoceptcMl  for  his  death  bj  the 
ordinance  of  God's  merer.  Beyond  all  doubt, 
the  sin-ofiering  distinctly  witnessed  that  ^hi 
existed  in  man,  that  the  "  wages  of  that  sin  was 
death,"  and  that  God  had  provided  an  Atone- 
ment by  the  vicarious  suffering  of  an  appointed 
victim.  The  ceremonial  ana  meaning  of  the 
Bubnt-Offerino  were  very  different.  The 
idea  of  expiation  seems  not  to  have  been  absent 
fh>m  it,  for  the  blood  was  sprinkled  itmnd 
about  the  altar  of  sacrifice ;  but  the  main  idea 
is  the  offering  of  the  whole  victim  to  God,  rep- 
resenting (as  the  laying  of  Uie  hand  on  its 
head  shows)  the  devotion  of  the  sacrifioer,  body 
and  soul,  to  Him  (Rom.  xii.  1).  The  deatii  of 
the  victim  was,  so  to  speak,  an  incidental  fea- 
ture. The  Meat-Offbrinos,  the  peace  or 
thank  offering,  the  first-fruits,  &c.,  were  sxmply 
offerings  to  (^  of  His  own  best  gifts,  as  a  sicn 
of  thankful  homage,  and  as  a  means  of  main- 
taining His  service  and  His  servants.  The  char- 
acteristic ceremony  in  the  peace-offering  was 
the  eating  of  the  flesh  by  the  sacrifioer.  It  be- 
tokened the  enjoyment  of  communion  with 
God.  It  is  clear  from  this  that  the  idea  of 
sacrifice  is  a  complex  idea,  involving  the  pro- 
pitiatory, the  dedicatory,  and  the  enchanstic 
elements.  Any  one  of  diese,  taken  l^  itself 
would  lead  to  error  and  superstition.  AU  three 
probably  were  more  or  less  implied  in  each  sac- 
rifice, each  element  predominating  in  its  turn 
Now  the  Israelites,  while  they  seem  always  to 
have  retained  the  ideas  of  propitiation  and  of 
eucharistic  offering,  constantly  ignored  the  self- 
dedication  which  is  the  link  between  the  two, 
and  which  the  regular  bum^<^rillg  sboaM 
have  impressed  upon  them  as  their  daily  thongfat 
and  duty.  It  is  therefore  to  this  point  that  tht 
teaching  of  the  prophets  is  mainly  diiecce^ 
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<1  Sam.  XV.  22 ;  Is.  i.  10-20 ;  Jer.  vii.  22,  23 ; 
Ez.  XX.  39-44;  Hos.  yi.  6;  Am.  t.  21-27; 
Mic.  yi.  6-8j.  The  same  truth,  here  enunci- 
ated ftom  without,  is  recognized  from  within 
by  the  Psalmist  (Ps.  xl.  8-11, 1.  13,  14,  li.  16, 
17,  cxli.  2).  It  is  not  to  be  arsued  from  these 
passages  that  the  idea  of  self-dedication  is  tlie 
main  one  of  sacrifice.  The  idea  of  propitiation 
lies  below  it,  taken  for  granted  by  tne  prophets 
as  bj  the  whole  people,  but  still  enyeloped  in 
mystery  until  the  Antit^  should  come  to  make 
all  clear.  For  the  evolution  of  this  doctrine,  we 
must  look  to  the  N.  T.  Without  entering 
directly  on  the  great  subject  of  the  Atonement 
(which  would  bis  foreign  to  the  scope  of  this 
article),  it  will  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  con- 
nection, established  in  the  N.  T.,  between  it 
and  the  sacrifices  of  the  Mosaic  system.  To 
do  this,  we  need  do  little  more  than  analyze 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which  contains  the 
key  of  the  whole  sacrificial  doctrine.  In  the 
first  place,  it  follows  the  prophetic  books  by 
statine,  in  the  most  emphatic  terms,  the  intrin- 
sic nullity  of  all  mere  material  sacrifices.  The 
very  fact  of  their  constant  repetition  is  said  to 
proVe  this  imperfection;  but  it  does  not  lead 
us  to  infer  that  they  actually  had  no  spiritual 
efficacy,  if  ofiered  in  repentance  and  faitn.  On 
the  contrarjr,  the  object  of  the  whole  Epistle  is 
to  show  their  typical  and  probationaiy  charac- 
ter, and  to  assert  that,  in  virtue  of  it  alone,  they 
had  a  spiritual  meaning.  Our  Lord  is  declared 
(see  1  Pet.  i.  20}  "  to  have  been  fore-ordained  " 
as  a  sacrifice  "before  the  foundation  of  the 
world,"  or  (as  it  is  more  strikingly  expressed 
in  Bev.  xiii.  8)  "  slain  finom  the  foundation  of 
tiie  world."  The  material  sacrifices  represented 
this  Great  Atonement  as  already  made  and  ac- 
cepted in  Grod's  foreknowled^ ;  and  to  those 
who  grasped  the  ideas  of  sin,  pardon,  and 
self-dtMication,  symbolized  in  them,  they  were 
means  of  enj»nng  into  the  blessings  which 
the  One  True  Sacrifice  alone  procured.  They 
could  convey  nothing  in  themselves ;  vet,  as 
types,  they  might,  if  accepted  by  a  true,  though 
necessarily  imperfect,  faith,  be  means  of  con- 
veying in  some  degree  the  blessings  of  the  An- 
titype. This  typical  character  of  all  sacrifice 
being  thus  set  rorth,  the  next  point  dwelt  upon 
is  the  union  in  our  Lord's  Person  of  the  priest, 
the  offerer,  and  the  sacrifice.  It  is  clear  that 
the  Atonement,  in  this  Epistle,  as  in  the  N.  T. 
generally,  is  viewed  in  a  twofold  light  On  the 
one  hand,  it  is  set  forth  distinctly  as  a  vicarious 
sacrifice,  which  was  rendered  necessary  by  the 
sin  of  man,  and  in  which  the  Lord  "bare  the 
sins  of  many."  It  is  its  essential  characteristic 
that  in  it  He  stands  absolutely  alone,  ofierinp; 
His  sacrifice  without  any  reference  to  the  fiuth 
or  the  conversion  of  men.  In  it  He  stands  out 
alone  as  the  Mediator  between  Qod  and  man ; 
and  His  sacrifice  is  offered  once  for  all,  never  to 
be  imitated  or  repeated.  Now  this  view  of  the 
Atonement  is  set  forth  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  as  typified  by  the  sin-omring.  All 
the  expiatory  and  propitiatory  sacrifices  of  the 
Law  are  now  for  the  first  time  brought  into  full 
light.  As  the  sin-ofiering,  though  not  the  ear- 
liest, is  the  most  fundamental  or  all  sacrifices, 
■o  the  aspect  of  the  Atonement,  which  it  sym- 
bolises, is  the  one  on  which  all  others  rest.    On 


the  other  hand,  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  is  set 
forth  to  us  as  the  completion  of  that  perfect 
obedience  to  the  will  of  the  Father,  which  is 
the  natural  duty  of  sinless  man,  in  which  He 
is  the  representative  of  all  men,  and  in  which 
He  calls  upon  us,  when  reconciled  to  God,  to 
"  take  up  tne  cross,  and  follow  Him."  In  this 
view.  His  death  is  not  the  principal  object ;  we 
dwell  rather  on  His  lowly  incarnation,  and  His 
life  of  humility,  temptation,  and  suffering,  to 
which  that  death  was  but  a  fitting  close.  The 
main  idea  of  this  view  of  the  Atonement  is  re- 
presentative rather  than  vicarious.  It  is  typi- 
fied by  the  burnt-offering,  in  respect  of  which 
the  Is,  T.  merely  quotes  and  enforces  the  lan- 
guage already  citea  from  the  0.  T.,  and  espe- 
ciidly  (see  Heb.  x.  6-9)  the  words  of  Ps.  xl.  6, 
&c.,  which  contrast  with  material  sacrifice  the 
"  doing  the  will  of  God."  As,  without  the  sin- 
offering  of  the  cross,  this,  our  bumt-ofiering, 
would  oe  impossible,  so  also  without  the  burnt- 
offering  the  sin-offering  will  to  us  be  unavailing. 
With  these  views  of  our  Lord's  sacrifice  on 
earth,  as  typified  in  the  Levitical  sacrifices  on 
the  outer  altar,  is  also  to  be  connected  the  of- 
fering of  His  intercession  for  us  in  heaven, 
which  was  represented  by  the  incense.  The 
tvpical  sense  of  the  meat-offering,  or  peace- 
offering,  is  less  connected  with  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ  Himself  than  with  those  sacrifices  of 
praise,  thanksgiving,  charity,  and  devotion, 
which  we,  as  Chnstians,  offer  to  God,  and 
"  with  which  He  is  well  pleased  "  (Heb.  xiii.  15, 
16)  as  with  "an  odor  of  sw^*et  smell,  a  sacrifice 
acceptable  to  God"  (PhU.  i\.  18). 

Sadami^as.  Shallum,  one  of  the  ances- 
tors of  Ezra  (2  Esd.  i.  1 ).    Ap. 

Sa'^das.  Azoab  (l  Esd.  V.  13,  comp.  Ezr. 
ii.  12).    Ap. 

Sadde'US.  Iddo  6  (l  Esd.  viii.  45).  In 
1  Esd.  viii.  46,  the  name  is  writtten  "  Daddeus" 
in  the  A.  V.,  as  in  the  Geneva  Version  of  both 
passa^.    Ap. 

Sad^duo.  Zadok  the  high-priest  (1  Esd. 
viii.  2).     Ap. 

Sadduoees  (Matt.  iii.  7,  xvi.  1,  6,  11,  1^ 
xxii.  23,  34;  Mark  xii.  18;  Luke  xx.  27 
Acts  iv.  1,  V.  17,  xxiii.  6,  7,  8),  a  reUgiouk 
part^  or  school  among  the  Jews  at  the  time  of 
Christ,  who  denied  tluit  the  oral  law  was  a  rev 
elation  of  God  to  the  Israelites,  and  who  deemeil 
the  written  law  alone  to  be  obligatory  on  the 
nation,  as  of  divine  authority.  Origin  of  tkt 
name.  —  The  Hebrew  word  by  which  they  art 
called  in  the  Mishna  is  Taeduhbn,  the  plural  of 
Taaddkf  which  undoubtedly  means  **  just,"  or 
"  righteous  ;  "  but  which  is  never  used  in  th* 
Bible  except  as  a  proper  name.  The  most 
obvious  translation  of  the  word,  therefor^,  is 
to  call  them  Zadoks  or  Zadokites.  The  ordi* 
nary  Jewish  statement  is  that  they  are  named 
from  a  certain  Zadok,  a  disciple  of  the  An- 
tigonus  of  Socho,  who  is  mentioned  in  the 
^ushna  as  having  received  the  oral  law  from 
Simon  the  Just,  the  last  of  the  men  of  the 
Great  Sy  nagogue.  Another  ancient  suggestion 
concerning  the  origin  of  the  name  '*  Sadducees" 
is  in  Epiphanius,  who  states  that  the  Sadducees 
called  themselves  by  that  name  from  "  right- 
eousness," the  interpretation  of  the  Hebrew 
word  Zedek;  "and  that  there  was  likewifa 
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andeiitly  a  Zadok  among  the  priests,  but  that 
thej  did  not  continue  in  the  doctrines  of  their 
chief."  This  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the 
word  Sadducees  must  be  rejected  with  that 
given  by  the  Jews.  In  these  circumstances,  if 
recourse  is  had  to  conjecture,  the  first  point 
to  be  considered  is  whether  the  word  is  hkely 
to  have  arisen  from  the  meaning  of  "  righteous- 
ness," or  from  the  name  of  an  individual. 
This  must  bo  decided  in  favor  of  the  latter 
alternative,  inasmuch  as  the  word  Zadok  never 
occurs  in  the  Bible,  except  as  a  proper  name ; 
and  then  we  are  led  to  inquire  as  to  who  the 
Zadok  of  the  Sadducees  is  likely  to  have  been. 
Now,  according  to  the  existing  records  of  Jewish 
history,  there  was  one  Zadok  of  transcendent 
importance,  and  only  one ;  viz.  the  priest  who 
acted  such  a  prominent  part  at  the  time  of 
David,  and  who  declared  m  favor  of  Solomon, 
when  Abiathar  took  the  part  of  Adonijah  as 
successor  to  the  throne  (1  K.  i.  32-45).  His 
line  of  priests  appears  to  have  had  decided  pre- 
eminence in  subsequent  history.  Now,  as  the 
transition  from  the  expression  "  sons  of  Zadok," 
and  "  priests  of  the  seed  of  Zadok,"  to  Zado- 
kites,  18  easy  and  obvious,  and  as  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  v.  17,  it  is  said,  "  Then  the  hwh- 
priest  rose,  and  all  th^  that  wenwUh  him,  whiai  is 
the  sect  of  the  Sadducees,  and  were  filled  with  in- 
dignation," it  has  been  conjectured  by  Geiger 
that  the  Sadducees  or  Zadoki tes  were  original  v 
identical  with  the  sons  of  Zadok,  and  consti- 
tuted what  may  be  termed  a  kind  of  sacerdotal 
aristocracy.  To  these  were  afterwards  attached 
all  who  for  any  reason  reckoned  themselves  as 
belonging  to  the  aristocracy ;  such,  for  exam- 
ple, as  the  families  of  the  high-priest,  who  had 
obtained  consideration  under  the  dynasty  of 
Herod.  These  were  for  the  most  part  jud^, 
and  individuals  of  the  official  ana  governing 
^lass. 

I.  The  leading  tenet  of  the  Sadducees  was 
the  negation  of  the  leading  tenet  of  their  oppo- 
nents. As  the  Pharisees  asserted,  so  the  Sad- 
ducees denied,  that  the  Israelites  were  in  pos- 
session of  an  Oral  Law  transmitted  to  them 
by  Moses.  For  an  equitable  estimate  of  the 
Sadducees,  it  is  proper  to  bear  in  mind  emphati- 
cally how  destitute  of  historical  evidence  the 
doctrine  was  which  they  denied.  That  doctrine 
is  at  the  present  day  rejected,  probably  by 
almost  all,  if  not  by  all,  Christians ;  and  it  is 
indeed  so  foreign  to  their  ideas,  that  the  greater 
number  of  Christians  have  never  even  heard 
of  it,  though  it  is  older  than  Christianity,  and 
has  been  Uie  support  and  consolation  of  the 
Jews  under  a  series  of  the  most  cruel  and 
wicked  persecutions  to  which  any  nation  has 
ever  been  exposed  during  an  equal  number  of 
centuries.  It  is  likewise  now  maintained,  all 
over  the  world,  by  those  who  are  called  the 
orthodox  Jews.  It  must  not  be  assumed  that 
the  Sadducees,  because  they  rejected  a  Mosaic 
Oral  Law,  rejected  likewise  all  traditions  and 
all  decisions  in  explanation  of  passages  in  the 
Pentateuch.  Although  Uiey  protested  against 
the  assertion  that  such  points  had  been  divine- 
ly settled  by  Moses,  they  probably,  in  numer- 
ous instances,  followed  practically  the  same 
traditions  as  the  Pharisees.  This  will  explain 
why  in  the  Mishna  specific  points  of  difierence 


between  the  Pharisees  and  Saddnceea  are  mea 
tioned,  which  are  so  unimportant. 

IL  The  second  distinguishing  doctrine  of 
the  Sadducees,  the  denial  of  man  s  resorreetion 
after  death,  followed  in  their  conceptions  as  a 
logical  conclusion  from  their  denial  that  Moses 
had  revealed  to  the  Israelites  the  Oral  Low. 
For,  on  a  point  so  momentous  as  a  second  life 
beyond  the  grave,  no  religions  paity  among 
the  Jews  would  have  deemm  thenuelyes  bound 
to  accept  any  doctrine  as  an  article  of  &ith, 
unless  it  had  been  proclaimed  b^  Moses,  their 
great  legislator ;  and  it  is  certain  that  in  the 
written  Law  of  the  Pentatench  there  is  a  total 
absence  of  any  assertion  by  Moses  of  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead.  This  fact  is  presented  to 
Christians  in  a  striking  manner  oy  the  well- 
known  words  of  the  Pentateuch  which  arc 
quoted  by  Christ  in  aigument  with  the  Saddu- 
cees on  this  subject  (Ex.  iii.  6, 16 ;  Mark  xii. 
26,  27 ;  Matt.  xxii.  31,  32 ;  Luke  xx.  37).  It 
cannot  be  doubted  that  in  such  a  case  Christ 
would  quote  to  his  poweiiul  adversaries  the 
most  cogent  text  in  the  Law;  and  yet  the  text 
actually  quoted  does  not  do  more  than  suggest 
an  inference  on  this  ;:reat  doctrine.  It  is  true 
that  in  other  parts  of  the  O.  T.  there  are  in- 
dividual passages  which  express  a  belief  in  s 
resurrection,  such  as  in  Is.  xxvi.  19,  Das.  xii. 
2,  Job  xix.  26,  and  ui  some  of  the  Psalms ; 
and  it  mi^  at  first  sight  be  a  sulject  of  surprise 
that  the  Sadducees  were  not  convinced  by  the 
authority  of  those  passages.  But  although 
the  Sadducees  legaraed  the  books  which  con- 
tained these  passages  as  sacred,  it  is  more  than 
doubtful  whether  any  of  the  Jews  tegaided 
them  as  sacred  in  precisely  the  same  «ense  as 
the  written  Law.  to  the  Jews,  Moses  was  and 
is  a  colossal  form,  pre-eminent  in  aatboriiy 
above  all  subsequent  prophets.  Hence  acaroelV 
any  Jew  would  nave  deemed  himself  bound  to 
believe  in  man's  resurrection,  unless  the  doe- 
trine  had  been  proclaimed  by  Moses ;  and  ai 
the  Sadducees  disbelieved  the  transmission  of 
any  Oral  Law  by  Moses,  the  striking  absence 
of  that  doctrine  from  the  written  Law  freed 
them  from  the  necessity  of  accepting  the  doe- 
trine  as  divine. 

In  connection  with  the  disbelief  of  a  resur- 
rection by  the  Sadducees,  it  is  proper  to  notice 
the  statement  (Acts  xxiii.  8)  that  tnev  likewise 
denied  there  was  "  angel  or  spirit.  A  per- 
plexi^  arises  as  to  the  precise  sense  in  which 
this  denial  is  to  be  understood.  The  two  prin- 
cipal explanations  which  have  been  suggested 
are,  either  that  the  Sadducees  regarded  ^e  an- 
gels of  the  Old  Testament  as  transitory  unsub- 
stantial representations  of  Jehovah,  or  that 
they  disbelieved,  not  the  angels  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament,  but  merely  the  angelical  system  which 
had  become  developed  in  ue  popular  belief  of 
the  Jews  after  their  return  from  the  Babylonian 
captivity.  Perhaps,  however,  anothersn^gestioB 
is  admissible.  It  appears  fh>m  Acts  xxiii  9 
that  some  of  the  scribes  on  the  side  of  the  Phari- 
sees suggested  the  possibility  of  a  spirit  or  aa 
angel  having  spoken  to  St.  Paul  on  die  very  o^ 
casion  when  it  is  asserted  that  the  Saddaceei 
denied  the  existence  of  angel  or  mint.  Now 
the  Sadducees  may  have  disbelieved  in  the  oe- 
correnoe  of  any  snch  phenomena  in  their  own 
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tune,  althongli  tfaer  accepted  all  the  atatements 
respeetinff  angels  m  the  Old  Testament;  and 
thns  the  Key  to  the  assertion  in  the  6th  rerse, 
that  the  Saddooees  denied  "angel  or  spirit," 
woold  be  found  exclusivelj  in  the  9tb  rerse. 

IIL  The  opinions  of  the  Saddncees  respect- 
ing the  freedom  of  the  will,  and  the  war  in 
which  those  opinions  are  treated  by  Josepnus, 
have  been  noticed  elsewhere  [Fbabisbsb]  ;  and 
an  explanation  has  been  there  suggested  of  the 

Erommence  given  to  a  difference  m  this  respect 
etween  the  Saddncees  and  the  Pharisees.  It 
mav  be  here  added,  that  possibly  the  great  stress 
laid  by  the  Saddncees  on  the  ireedom  of  the 
will  may  have  had  some  connection  with  their 
forming  such  a  large  portion  of  that  class  firom 
which  criminal  judges  were  selected.  The  sen- 
timent of  the  lines  — 

**  Onr  acta  oar  angala  are,  or  good  or  111, 
Our  ftUl  abadowa  that  walk  by  tu  iUU  "  — 

would  express  that  portion  of  truth  on  which 
the  Saddncees,  in  inflicting  punishments,  would 
dwell  with  most  emphasis;  and  as,  in  some 
aenw,  they  disbelieved  in  angels,  diese  lines 
have  a  peculiar  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  cor- 
rect exponent  of  Sadducean  thought. 

IV.  Some  of  the  early  Christian  writers, 
such  as  Epiphanius,  Origen,  and  Jerome,  at- 
tribute to  the  Sadducees  the  r^ection  of  all  tibe 
Sacred  Scriptures  except  the  Pentateuch.  The 
statement  or  these  Christian  writers  is,  however, 
nov  generally  admitted  to  have  been  founded  on 
a  misconception  of  the  truth,  and  probably  to 
have  arisen  from  a  confusion  of  the  Sadducees 
with  the  Samaritans.  Josephus  is  wholly  si- 
lent as  to  an  antagonism  on  this  point  between 
the  Sadducees  and  the  Pharisees.  What  proba- 
bly had  more  influence  than  any  thing  else  in 
occasioning  this  misconception  respecting  the 
Sadducees,  was  the  circumstance,  tmit,  in  arm- 
ing with  them  on  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life, 
Christ  quoted  from  the  Pentateuch  only,  fd- 
thou^h  there  are  stronger  texts  in  favor  of  the 
doctnne  in  some  other  books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. 

V.  In  conclusion,  it  may  be  proper  to  notice 
a  fact,  which,  while  it  accounts  for  misconcep- 
tions of  early  Christian  writers  respecting  the 
Sadducees,  is  on  other  grounds  well  wortny  to 
arrest  the  attention.  This  fact  is  the  rapid  dis- 
appearance of  the  Sadducees  from  history  after 
the  first  centurv,  and  the  subsequent  predomi- 
nance amonc  the  Jews  of  the  opinions  of  the 
Pharisees.  Two  circumstances  indirectly,  but 
powerfully,  contributed  to  produce  this  result : 
1st,  The  state  of  the  Jews  after  the  capture  of 
Jerusalem  by  Titus;  and  2dly,  The  growth  of 
the  Christian  religion.  As  to  the  first  point,  it 
b  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  consternation 
and  dismay  which  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
occasioned  in  the  minds  of  sincerely  religious 
Jews.  In  this  their  hour  of  darkness  and  an- 
guish, they  naturally  turned  to  the  consolations 
and  hopes  of  a  future  state ;  and  the  doctrine 
of  the  Sadducees,  that  there  was  nothing  be- 
yond the  present  life,  would  have  appeared 
to  them  cold,  heartless,  and  hateful.  Again, 
while  they  were  sunk  in  the  lowest  depths  of 
depression,  a  new  religion  which  they  oespised 
as  a  heresy  and  a  superstition,  of  which  one  of 
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their  own  nation  was  the  object,  and  another 
the  unrivalled  missionary  to  the  heathen,  was 
graduallv  making  its  way  among  the  subjects 
of  their  detested  conquerors,  the  Romans.  One 
of  the  causes  of  its  success  was  undoubtedly 
the  vivid  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  Jesus, 
and  a  consequent  resurrection  of  all  mankind. 
Consciously  therefore,  or  unconsciously,  many 
circumstances  combined  to  induce  the  Jews, 
who  were  not  Pharisees,  but  who  resisted  the 
new  heresy,  to  rally  round  the  standard  of  the 
Oral  Law,  and  to  assert  that  their  holy  legisla- 
tor, Moses,  had  transmitted  to  his  faitnful  peo- 
ple by  word  of  mouth,  although  not  in  writing, 
the  revelation  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and 
punishments.  This  doctrine,  the  pledge  of 
eternal  life  to  them,  as  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
to  Christians,  is  still  maintained  by  the  major- 
ity of  our  Jewish  contemporaries ;  and  it  will 
probably  continue  to  be  tne  creed  of  millions 
long  after  the  present  generation  of  mankind 
has  passed  away  from  the  earth. 

Sa'doc.  Zadok,  the  ancestor  of  Esra  (2 
Esd.  i.  1,  comp.  Ezr.  vii.  2).    Ap. 

Sa'doc.  A  descendant  of  Zerubabbel  in 
the  genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ  (Matt.  i.  14). 

Baffton  (Heb.  oarc^i).  There  is  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  "  saffron "  is  the  correct 
rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word  (Cant.  iv.  14) ; 
the  Arabic  Kurhtm  is  similar  to  the  Hebrew, 
and  denotes  the  Crocus  aatiuus,  or  "  saffron  cro- 
cus/' Saflron  has  from  the  earliest  times  been 
in  high  esteem  as  a  perfume :  "  it  was  used," 
says  Kosenmilller,  "  for  the  same  purposes  as 
the  modemJpo^pourri."  Kitto  says  that  the 
safflower  {daihamua  tinctorius)  is  cultivated 
in  Syria  for  the  sake  of  the  fiowers,  which  are 
used  in  dyeing,  but  the  Kf^rkdm  no  doubt  de- 
notes the  Crocus  aativus.  The  word  "  saf- 
fron "  is  derived  from  the  Arabic  Za/hm,  **  yel- 
low." 

Sala.  Salah,  or  Shblah,  the  fatner  of 
Eber(Lukeiii.  35). 

Salah.  The  son  of  Arphaxad  and  frither 
of  Eber  (Gen.  x.  24,  xi.  12-14 ;  Luke  iii.  35). 
The  name  is  significant  of  extension.  It  thus 
seems  to  imply  the  historical  fact  of  thn  gradual 
extension  or  a  branch  of  the  Shemitic  race  from 
its  original  seat  in  Northern  Assyria  towards 
the  River  Euphrates. 

Sal^amifl,  a  city  at  the  east  end  of  the  Island 
of  Cyprus,  and  the  first  place  visited  by  Paul 
and  bamabas,  on  the  first  missionary  journey, 
after  leaving  the  mainland  at  Selencia.  Here 
alone,  among  all  the  Greek  cities  visited  by  St. 
Paul,  we  read  expresslv  of  "  synagogues "  in 
the  plnnd  (Acts  xiii.  5).  Hence  we  conclude 
that  there  were  many  Jews  in  Cyprus.  And 
this  is  in  harmony  with  what  we  read  else- 
where. Jewish  residents  in  the  island  are  men- 
tioned during  the  period  when  the  Seleucidss 
reigned  at  Antioch  (1  Mace.  xv.  23).  At  a 
later  period,  in  the  reigns  of  Trajan  and  Ha- 
drian, we  are  informed  of  dreadful  tumults 
here,  cans^  by  a  vast  multitude  of  Jews. 
Salamis  was  not  for  from  the  modem  Fama- 
gousia.  It  was  situated  near  a  river  called  the 
Pedinns,  on  low  ground,  which  is  in  fact  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  plain  running  up  into  the 
interior  towards  the  place  where  Nicosia,  thn 
present  capital  of  Cyprus,  stands. 
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Salasadal.  Zdbishabdai  in  Jad.  Tiii.  1. 
Ap. 

Sala'thiely  boq  of  Jechonias  king  of  Jndah, 
and  father  of  2^robabel,  accordinir  to  Matt.  i. 
12;  but  son  of  Neri,  and  father  of  Zorobabel, 
according  to  Lake  iii.  27  ;  while  the  genealogy 
in  1  Chr.  iii.  17-19  leaves  it  doubtful  whether  be 
is  the  son  of  Assir  or  Jechonias,  and  mokes 
Zerubbabel  his  nephew.  Upon  the  incontrover- 
tible principle  that  no  genealogy  would  assign 
to  the  true  son  and  heir  of  a  king  any  inferior 
and  private  parentage,  whereas,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  son  of  a  private  person  would  natu- 
rally be  placed  in  the  royal  pedigree  on  his 
becoming  the  rightful  heir  to  the  throne,  we 
may  assert,  with  tlie  utmost  confidence,  that 
St.  Luke  ^ves  us  the  true  state  of  the  case 
when  he  mforms  us  that  Saladiiel  was  die 
son  of  Neri,  and  a  descendant  of  Nathan, 
the  son  of  David.  And  from  his  insertion  in 
the  royal  pedigree,  both  in  1  Chr.  and  St  Mat- 
thew's Gospel,  after  the  childless  Jechonias,  we 
infer,  with  no  less  confidence,  that,  on  the 
failure  of  Solomon's  line,  he  was  the  next  heir 
to  the  throne  of  David.  It  may  therefore  be 
considered  as  certain  that  Salathiel  was  the 
son  of  Neri,  and  the  heir  of  Jechoniah.  As 
regards  the  orthography  of  the  name,  it  has,  as 
noted  above,  two  forms  iu  Hebrew.  The  A.  V. 
has  Salathiel  in  1  Chr.  iii.  17,  but  everywhere 
else  in  the  O.  T.  Shbaltisl. 

Sal'cah.  A  city  named  in  the  early  records 
of  Israel  as  the  extreme  limit  of  Bashan  (Deut. 
iii.  10;  Jo«h.  xiii.  11)  and  of  the  tribe  of  Gad 
( 1  Chr.  V.  1 1 ).  On  another  occasion,  the  name 
seems  to  denote  a  district  rather  than  a  town 
(Josh.  xii.  5).  It  is  doubtless  identical  with 
the  town  of  SMhad,  which  stands  at  the  south- 
ern extremity  of  the  Jebel  Hauran,  twentv 
miles  S.  of  Kunawai  (the  ancient  Kenath), 
which  was  the  southern  outpost  of  the  Leja, 
the  Anrob  of  the  Bible.  Immediately  below 
Sulkhad  commences  the  plain  of  the  great  Eu- 
phrates desert.  The  town  is  of  considerable 
size,  two  to  three  miles  in  circumference,  sur- 
rounding a  castle  on  a  lofty  isolated  hill. 

Sal^OOah.  Another  form  of  Salcah  ( Deut. 
iii.  10). 

Salem.  1.  The  place  of  which  Melchize- 
dek  was  king  (Gen.  xiv.  18;  Heb.  vii.  1,  2). 
No  satisfactory  identification  of  it  is  perhaps 
possible.  The  indications  of  the  narrative  are 
not  sufficient  to  give  any  clew  to  its  position. 
It  is  not  even  safe  to  infer,  as  some  have  done, 
that  it  lay  between  Damascus  and  Sodom. 
Dr.  Wolff,  —  no  mean  authority  on  Oriental 
questions, — in  a  striking  passage  in  his  last 
work,  implies  that  Salem  was — what  the  author 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  understood  it  to 
be — a  title,  not  the  name  of  a  place.  To  re- 
vert, however,  to  the  topographical  question : 
two  main  opinions  have  oeen  current  from  the 
earliest  ages  of  interpretation.  1.  That  of  the 
Jewish  commentators,  who  with  one  voice  af- 
firm that  Salem  is  Jerusalem,  on  the  ground 
that  Jerusalem  is  so  called  in  Ps.  Ixxvi.  2.  2. 
Jerome  himself,  however,  is  not  of  the  same 
opinion.  He  states,  without  hesitation,  ^at 
tne  Salem  of  Melchizedek  was  not  Jerusalem, 
hut  a  town  near  Scythopolis,  which  in  his  day 
was  still  called  Salem.    Elsewhere  he  places  it 


more  precisely  at  ei^ht  Boman  miles  from  Bcj 
thopofis,  and  gives  its  then  name  as  SalnmiaB, 
Further  he  identifies  this  Salem  with  the  Salin 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  3.  Professor  Ewald 
pronounces  that  Salem  is  a  town  on  the  farther 
side  of  Jordan,  on  the  road  from  Damascos  to 
Sodom,  Quoting  at  the  same  time  John  iii.  23. 
4.  A  traaition  given  by  Eupolemns  diflfen  in 
some  important  points  from  the  biblical  ac- 
count. According  to  this,  the  meeting  took 
place  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  city  Aigarizin, 
which  is  interpreted  dv  Eupolemns  to  mean 
**  the  Mountain  of  the  Most  High."  Aigarisin 
is  of  course  fiar  Gerizam.  5.  A  Salem  is  men- 
tioned in  Judith  iv.  4  among  the  places  which 
were  seized  and  fortified  by  the  Jews  on  the 
approach  of  Holofemes.  If  AiXuv  is  here,  ac- 
cording to  frequent  usage,  the  Jordan  Valley, 
then  the  Salem  referred  to  must  snrel  v  be  that 
mentioned  by  Jerome.  Or,  as  is  peniaps  still 
more  likely,  it  refers  to  another  S<ilim  near 
Zerin  (Jezreel). — 2.  Ps.  Ixzvi.  2.  It  seems  to 
be  agreed  on  all  hands  that  Salem  is  here  em- 
ployed for  Jerusalem,  but  whether  as  a  men: 
abbreviation  to  suit  some  exigency  of  the  poet- 
ry, and  point  the  allusion  to  the  peace  {aaUm] 
which  the  city  enjoyed  through  the  protectioa 
of  God,  or  whether,  after  a  well-known  habit 
of  poets,  it  is  an  antique  name  preferred  to  the 
more  modem  and  familiar  one,  is  a  qaestion 
not  yet  decided. 

Salim.  A  place  named  (John  iii.  23)  to 
denote  the  situation  of  ^non,  the  scene  of  St. 
John's  last  Imptisms — Salim  being  the  well- 
known  town  or  spot,  and  JEnon  a  place  of 
fountains,  or  other  water,  near  it.  Eosebios 
and  Jerome  botli  affirm  unhesitatingly  that  it 
existed  in  their  day  near  the  Jordan,  eight  Bo- 
man miles  south  of  Scythopolis.  Jerome  addi 
(under  "Salem'')  that  its  name  was  then  Sa- 
lumias.  Various  attempts  have  been  more  it- 
cently  made  to  determine  the  localitv  of  this 
interesting  spot.  1.  Some  proix>se  ^hilbim 
and  AiN,  m  the  arid  country  mr  in  the  sooth 
of  Judsea,  entirely  out  of  the  circle  of  associa- 
tions of  St.  John  or  our  Lord.  Others  identi^ 
it  with  the  Shalim  of  1  Sam.  ix.  4;  but  thu 
latter  place  is  itself  unknown.  2.  Dr.  Robinson 
suggests  the  modem  village  of  Salim,  three 
mues  E.  of  Nabivs;  but  this  is  no  less  ont  of 
the  circle  of  St  John's  ministrations,  and  is  too 
near  the  Samaritans.  A  writer  in  the  CoUmkd 
Ck.  Chron.f  No.  cxxvi.  464,  who  concurs  in  this 
opinion  of  Dr.  Robinson,  was  told  of  a  village 
an  hour  east  (?)  of  ScUim,  **  named  Ain-wk,  with 
a  copious  stream  of  water."  3.  Dr.  Barclay  is 
fiUea  with  an  "assured  conviction"  that  Salim 
is  to  be  found  in  Wady  Sekim,  and  JEnon  in 
the  copious  springs  of  Ain  Farvh,  among  the 
deep  and  intncate  ravines  some  five  miles  N.K. 
of  tferusalem.  4.  The  name  of  SciUm  has  been 
lately  discovered  by  Mr.  Van  de  Velde  in  a 
position  exactly  in  accordance  with  the  notice 
of  Eusebius,  viz.  six  English  miles  south  of  Bn- 
sdn,  and  two  miles  west  of  the  Jordan.  Salim 
fulfils  also  the  conditions  implied  in  the  name 
of  ^non  (springs);  and  the  direct  statement  of 
the  text,  £at  the  place  contained  abvndsnce 
of  water. 

Sallal.    1.  A  Benjamite,  who  settled  in 
Jerusalem  after  the  C^>tivity  (Nefa.  xi.  8).— 
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2.  The  head  of  one  of  the  connes  of  priests 
who  went  up  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel 
(Neh.  zii.  20}. 

Sallu.  1.  The  son  of  Meshullam,  a  Ben- 
jamite  ( 1  Chr.  ix.  7 ;  Neh.  xi.  7 ) .  —  2.  Sallai  2 
(Neh.  xii.  7). 

SaUu^mUS.  Shallum  (l  Esd.  ix.  25). 
Ap. 

oal'ma,  or  Salomon.  Son  of  Nahshon, 
the  prince  of  the  children  of  Judah,  and  father 
of  doaz,  the  husband  of  Ruth.  On  the  en- 
trance of  the  Israelites  into  Canaan,  Salmon 
took  Rahab  of  Jericho  to  be  his  wife,  and  from 
this  union  sprang  the  Christ.  Two  circum- 
stances connected  with  Salmon  have  caused 
some  perplexity.  One,  the  variation  in  the 
orthograpny  of  his  name;  the  other,  an  ap- 
parent variation  in  his  genealogy.  As  regards 
the  first,  the  variation  in  proper  names  is  so 
extremely  common,  that  such  slight  differences 
are  scarcely  worth  noticing.  The  variation  in 
Salma*s  genealogy  is  more  apparent  than  real. 
It  arises  m>m  the  circumstance,  that  Bethlehem 
Ephratah,  which  was  Salmon's  inheritance,  was 
part  of  the  territory  of  Caleb,  the  e randson  of 
Ephratah ;  and  this  caused  him  to  he  reckoned 
among  the  sons  of  Caleb. 

Saunana'sar.     Shalmanbzbr    (2  Esd. 

xiii.  40).     Ap. 

Salomon.  The  name  of  a  hill  near  She- 
chem,  on  which  Abimelech  and  his  followers 
cut  down  the  boughs  with  which  they  set  the 
Tower  of  Shechem  on  fire  (Judg.  ix.  48).  Its 
exact  position  is  not  known.  It  is  usually  sup- 
posed that  this  hill  is  mentioned  in  a  verse  of 
perhaps  the  most  difficult  of  all  the  Psalms 
(Ps.  Ixviii.  14) ;  and  this  is  probable,  though 
the  passace  is  peculiarly  difficult,  and  the  pre- 
cise allusion  intended  by  the  poet  seems  hope- 
lessly lost.  This  is  not  the  place  for  an  ex- 
haustive examination  of  the  passage.  It  may 
be  mentioned,  however,  that  toe  literal  transla- 
tion of  the  words  is,  "  Thou  makest  it  snow," 
or  "  It  snows,"  with  liberty  to  use  the  word 
either  in  the  past  or  in  the  fiiture  tense.  As, 
notwithstanding  ingenious  attempts,  this  sup- 
plies no  satisfactory  meanine,  recourse  is  had 
to  a  translation  of  doubtful  validity,  "  Thou 
makest  it  white  as  snow,"  or  "  It  is  white  as 
snow  " — words  to  which  various  metaphorical 
meanings  have  been  attributed.  The  allusion 
which  18  most  generally  received  is  that  the 
words  refer  to  the  ground  being  snow-white 
with  bones  after  a  defeat  of  the  Canaanite  kings ; 
and  this  may  be  accepted  by  those  who  will 
admit  the  scarcely  permissible  meaning,  "white 
as  snow,"  and  who  cannot  rest  satisfied  without 
attaching  some  definite  signification  to  the  pas- 
sage. In  despair  of  understanding  the  allusion 
to  Salmon,  some  suppose  that  Salmon,  i.e,  Taal- 
mSn,  is  not  a  proper  name  in  this  passage,  but 
merely  si^ifies  "  darkness."  Unless  the  pas- 
sage IS  g^ven  up  as  corrupt,  it  seems  more  in 
accordance  with  reason  to  admit  that  there  were 
some  allusion  present  to  the  poet's  mind,  the 
key  to  which  is  now  lost. 

Bal'mon  the  father  of  Boaz  (Ruth  iv.  20, 
21  :  Matt  i,  4,  5 ;  Luke  iii.  32).     [Salma.J 

Salmo^ne.  The  east  point  or  the  Island 
of  Crete  (Acts  xxvii.  7). 

Salom.    The  Greek  form,  L  of  Shallum, 


the  fether  of  Hilkiah  (Bar.  i.  7).  [Shallum.] 
^2.  Of  Salu  the  father  of  Zimri  (1  Mace.  ii. 
26).    [Salu.]    Ap. 

Salo'^me.  1.  The  wife  of  Zebedee,  as  ap- 
pears from  comparing  Matt,  xxvii.  56  with 
Mark  xv.  40.  It  is  further  the  opinion  of  many 
modem  critics  that  she  was  the  sister  of  Mary, 
the  mother  of  Jesus,  to  whom  reference  is  made 
in  John  xix.  25.  The  words  admit,  however, 
of  another  and  hitherto  generally  received  ex- 
planation, according  to  which  they  refer  to  the 
"Mary  the  wife  of  Clwphas"  immediately 
afterwards  mentioned.  We  can  hardly  regard 
the  point  as  settled,  though  the  weight  of  mod- 
em criticism  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  former 
view.  The  only  events  recorded  of  Salome  are 
that  she  preferred  a  request  on  behalf  of  her 
two  sons  ror  seats  of  honor  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  (Matt.  xx.  20)..  that  she  attended  at  the 
cradfixion  of  Jesus  (Mark  xv.  40),  and  that 
she  visited  his  sepulchre  (Mark  xvi.  1 ).  She 
is  mentioned  by  name  only  on  the  two  later 
occasions.  —  2.  The  daughter  of  Herodias  by 
her  first  husband,  Herod  Philip  (Matt.  xiv.  6). 
She  married  in  the  first  place  Philip  the  tetrach 
of  Trachonitis,  her  paternal  uncle ;  and,  sec- 
ondly, Aristobulus,  the  king  of  Chalcis. 

Salt.  Indispensable  as  salt  is  to  ourselves, 
it  was  even  more  so  to  the  Hebrews,  being  to 
them  not  only  an  appetizing  condiment  in  the 
food  both  of  man  (tJob  vi.  6)  and  beast  (Is.  xxx. 
24,  see  margin),  and  a  most  valuable  antidote 
to  the  effects  of  the  heat  of  the  climate  on 
animal  food,  but  also  entering  largely  into  their 
relip^ious  services  as  an  accompaniment  to  the 
various  offerings  presented  on  the  altar  (Lev. 
ii.  13).  They  possessed  an  inexhaustible  and 
ready  supply  or  it  on  the  southern  shores  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  [Sea,  the  Salt.]  Salt  might 
also  be  procured  from  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
and  from  this  source  the  Phoenicians  would 
naturally  obtain  the  supply  necessary  for  salt- 
ing fish  (Neh.  xiii.  16)  and  for  other 'purposes. 
The  Jews  appear  to  have  distinguished  between 
rock-salt  and  that  which  was  gained  byevapora* 
tion,  as  the  Talmndists  particularize  oive  species 
(probably  the  latter)  as  the  "  salt  of  Soaom." 
The  salt-pits  formed  an  important  source  of 
revenue  to  the  ralers  of  the  country,  and  Antio- 
chus  conferred  a  valuable  boon  on  Jerusalem 
by  presenting  the  city  with  375  bushels  of  salt 
for  the  Temple  service.  In  addition  to  the 
uses  of  salt  already  specified,  the  inferior  sorts 
were  applied  as  a  manure  to  the  soil,  or  to  hasten 
the  decomposition  of  dung  (Matt.  v.  13  ;  Luke 
xiv.  35).  Too  large  an  aamixture,  however, 
was  held  to  produce  sterility ;  and  hence  also 
arose  the  custom  of  sowing  with  salt  the  foun- 
dations of  a  destroyed  city  (Judg.  ix.  45),  as  a 
token  of  its  irretrievable  ruin.  The  associa- 
tions connected  with  salt  in  Eastern  counti'ies 
are  important.  As  one  of  the  most  essential 
articles  of  diet,  it  symbolized  hospitality ;  as 
an  antiseptic,  durability,  fidelity,  and  purity. 
Hence  the  expression,  "  covenant  of  salt " 
(Lev.  ii.  13;  Num.  xviii.  19;  2  Chr.  xiii.  5), 
as  betokening  an  indissoluble  alliance  between 
friends ;  and  again  the  expression,  "  salted  with 
the  salt  of  the  palace  "  ( Ezr.  iv.  14),  not  neces- 
sarily meaning  that  they  had  "maintenance 
from  the  palace,"  as  the  A.  V.  has  it,  but  that 
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they  were  bound  by  aacied  obligations  of  fidelity 
to  the  king.  So,  in  the  present  day,  "  to  eat 
bread  and  salt  together"  is  an  expression  for  a 
lea^e  of  mntnal  amity.  It  was  probably  with 
«  view  to  keep  this  idea  prominently  before  the 
minds  of  the  Jews  that  the  use  of  salt  was  en- 
joined on  the  Israelites  in  their  ofierings  to 
God. 

Salt,  Cit^  of.  The  fifth  of  the  six  cities 
of  Jndah  which  lay  in  the  "  wilderness  "  (Josh. 
XT.  62).  Dr.  Robinson  expresses  his  belief 
that  it  lay  somewhere  near  the  plain  at  the 
south  end  of  the  Salt  Sea.  On  the  other  hand, 
Mr.  Van  de  Velde  mentions  a  Nahr  Malek 
which  he  passed  in  his  ronte  from  Wadtj  d- 
Rtncdl  to  Sdibeh.  It  is  one  of  four  ravines 
which  unite  to  form  the  Wady  d-Bedvn. 

Salt,  Valley  of.  A  certain  valley,  or  per- 
haps more  accurately  a  "  ravine,"  in  which  oc- 
curred two  memorable  victories  of  the  Israelite 
arms.  1.  That  of  David  over  the  Edomites 
(2  Sam.  viii.  13;  1  Chr.  xviii.  12).  2.  That 
of  Amaziah  (2  K.  xiv.  7;  2  Chr.  xxv.  II). 
Neither  of  these  notices  afibrds  any  clew  to  the 
situation  of  the  Valley  of  Salt,  nor  does  the 
cursory  mention  of  the  name  ("Gemela"  and 
**  Mela  ")  in  the  Onomattkon,  By  Josephus  it 
is  not  named  on  either  occasion.  Seetzen  was 
probably  the  first  to  suggest  that  it  was  the 
oroad  open  plain  which  lies  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  and  intervenes  between  the  lake 
itself  and  the  range  of  heights  which  crosses 
the  valley  at  six  or  eight  miles  to  the  south. 
The  same  view  is  taken  (more  decidedly)  by 
Dr.  Robinson.  It  may  be  well  to  call  attention 
to  some  considerations  which  seem  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  the  implicit  reception  which  most 
writers  have  given  it  since  tne  publication  of 
Dr.  R.'s  Bnearcha,  (a.)  The  word  Ge,  em- 
ployed for  the  place  in  question,  is  not,  to  the 
writer's  knowledge,  elsewhere  applied  to  a 
broad  valley  or  sunk  plain  of  the  nature  of 
the  Lower  GMr.  (h.)  A  priori,  one  would  ex- 
pect the  tract  in  question  to  be  called  in  Scrip- 
ture by  the  peculiar  name  uniformly  applied  to 
the  more  northern  parts  of  the  same  valley  — 
ha-Arabah,  (c.)  The  name  "Salt,"  though  at 
first  sight  conclusive,  becomes  less  so  on  refiec- 
tion.  It  does  not  follow,  because  the  Hebrew 
word  mdach  signifies  salt,  that  therefore  the 
valley  was  salt.  Just  as  d-MUh  is  the  Arabic 
representative  of  the  Hebrew  Moladah,  so  pos- 
sibly was  gemdach  the  Hebrew  representative  of 
some  archaic  Edomite  name,  (a.)  What  little 
can  be  inferred  from  the  narrative  as  to  the  sit- 
uation of  the  Ge-Melach  is  in  favor  of  its  being 
nearer  to  Petra. 

Salu.  The  father  of  Zimri  the  prince  of 
the  Simeonites,  who  was  slain  by  JPhinehas 
(Num.  xxv.  14).     Called  also  Salom. 

Salum.  ll  Shallum  8  n  Esd.  V.  28). — 
2.  Shallum  6  (1  Esd.  viii.  1).    Ap. 

Salutation.  Salutations  may  be  classed 
under  the  two  heads  of  conversational  and 
epistolary.  The  salutation  at  meeting  con- 
sisted in  earlv  times  of  various  expressions  of 
blessing,  such  as,  "  God  be  gracious  unto  thee  " 
(Gen.  xliii.  29);  '*  Blessed  be  thou  of  the 
Lord"  (Ruth  iii.  10;  1  Sam.  xv.  13) ;  "The 
Lord  be  with  you,"  "The  Lord  bless  thee" 
iRuth  ii.  4) ;  "  The  blessmg  of  the  Lord  U 


upon  yon ;  we  bless  yon  in  the  n»iiie  of  the 
Lord  '"^  (Fto.  cxxix.  8).  Hence  the  term  "bless  " 
received  the  secondary  sense  of  "  salute."  The 
Hebrew  term  used  in  these  instances  (aU2^a) 
has  no  special  reference  to  "  peace,"  as  stated 
in  the  marginal  translation,  bnt  to  genenl  well- 
being,  and  strictly  answers  to  onr  "  welfiue." 
The  salutation  at  parting  consisted  originidly 
of  a  simple  blessing  (Gen.  xxiv.  60,  xxviii.  1, 
xlvii.  10 ;  Josh.  xxii.  6),  but  in  later  times  the 
term  diM6m  was  introduced  here  also  in  the 
form  "Go  in  peace,"  or  rather  "Farewell" 
(1  Sam.  i.  17,  xx.  42;  2  Sam.  xv.  9).  In 
modem  times,  the  ordinair  mode  ci  addreai 
current  in  the  East  resembles  the  Hebrew, — 
Ei-^ddm  ateykum,  "  Peace  be  on  you ; "  and  the 
term  "  salam "  has  been  introduced  into  onr 
own  language  to  describe  the  Oriental  saluta- 
tion. The  epistolarv  salutations  in  the  period 
subsequent  to  the  O.  T.  were  framed  on  the 
model  of  the  Latin  style :  the  addition  of  the 
term  "  peace  "  may,  however,  be  regarded  as  a 
vestige  of  the  old  Hebrew  form  (2  Maec  L 1). 
The  writer  placed  his  own  name  first,  and  then 
that  of  the  person  whom  he  saluted ;  it  was 
only  in  special  cases  that  this  order  was  re- 
versed (2  Mace.  i.  1,  ix.  19;  1  Esd.  vi.  7).  A 
combination  of  the  first  and  third  persons  in 
the  terms  of  the  salutation  was  not  unfrequeul 
(Gal.  i.  1,  2;  Philem.  1 ;  2 Pet.  i.  I).  A  fons 
of  prayer  for  spiritual  mercies  was  also  used. 
The  concluding  salutation  consisted  occasion- 
ally of  a  translation  of  the  Latin  valeU  (Acti 
XV.  29,  xxiii.  30),  but  more  generally  of  the 
term  iunra^ftai,  "  I  salute,"  or  the  cognate  sub- 
stantive, accompanied  by  a  prayer  for  peaee  or 
grace. 

Sam'aelt  a  variation  for  (margin)  Sala> 
miel  [Shelumibl]  in  Jud.  viii.  1.    An. 

Samai'as.   1.  Shemaiah  23  (i  kbA.  i.  9). 

--2.  Shemaiah  (1  Esd.  viii.  39).  — 8.  The 
"  great  Samaias,"  lather  of  Ananias  and  Jona- 
thas  (Tob.  v.  13).    Ap. 

Sama'ria  (Ueb.  Shomerdn),  a  city  of  Pales- 
tine. The  word  Shomerdn  means,  etymoloei- 
cally,  "  pertaining  to  a  watch,"  or  "  a  watui- 
mountain  ; "  and  we  should  almost  be  inclined 
to  think  Umt  the  peculiarity  of  the  situation 
of  Samaria  gave  occasion  to  its  name.  In  the 
territory  originally  belonging  to  the  tribe  of 
Joseph,  about  six  miles  to  the  north-west  of 
Shechem,  there  is  a  wide  basin-shaped  vaU^, 
encircled  with  high  hills,  almost  on  the  edge  of 
the  great  plain  which  borders  upon  the  Medi- 
terranean. In  the  centre  of  this  basin,  which 
is  on  a  lower  level  than  the  Valley  of  Shechem, 
rises  a  less  elevated  oblong  hill,  with  steep  vet 
accessible  sides,  and  a  long  fiat  top.  This  ^iU 
was  chosen  by  Omri  as  the  site  of  the  capital 
of  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  He  "  bought  the 
hill  of  Samaria  of  Shemer  for  two  talents  of 
silver,  and  built  on  the  hill,  and  called  the 
name  of  the  city  which  he  built,  after  the  name 
of  the  owner  of  the  hill,  Samaria  "  (1  K.  xri. 
23,  24).  From  the  date  of  Omri's  purchase, 
B.C.  925,  Samaria  retained  its  dimity  as  the 
capital  of  the  ten  tribes.  Ahah  built  a  temple 
to  Baal  there  (1  K.  xvi.  32,  33) ;  and  from  this 
circumstance  a  portion  of  the  city,  possibly 
fortified  by  a  separate  wall,  was  called  "the 
city  of  the  house  of  Baal"  (2  K.  x.  85).    Sa- 
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maria  mast  have  been  a  place  of  great  strength. 
It  was  twice  besieged  by  the  Syrians,  in  b.c. 
901  (I  K.  XX.  1)  and  in  B.C.  892  (2  K.  vi.  24- 
Tii.  20) ;  bat  on  both  occasions  the  siege  was 
ineffectual.  The  possessor  of  Samaria  was  con- 
sidered de  facto  king  of  Israel  (2  K.  xv.  13,  U) ; 
and  woes  denounced  against  the  nation  were 
directed  against  it  by  name  (Is.  vii.  9,  &c.).  In 
B.C.  721,  Samaria  was  taken,  after  a  siege  of 
three  years,  by  Shalmaneser  king  of  Assyria 
(2  K.  xviii.  9, 10),  and  the  kinffdom  of  the  ten 
tribes  was  brought  to  an  end.  Some  years 
afterwards,  the  district  of  which  Samaria  was 
the  centre  was  repeopled  by  Esarhaddon ;  but 
we  do  not  hear  especially  of  the  city  until  the 
days  of  Alexander  the  Great.  That  conqueror 
took  the  city,  which  seems  to  have  somewhat 
recovered  itself,  killed  a  large  }>ortion  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  suffered  the  remainder  to  settle 
at  Sbechem.  He  replaced  them  by  a  colonjjr  of 
Syro-Macedonians.  These  Syro-Macedonians 
occupied  the  city  until  the  time  of  John  Hyr- 
canus,  who  took  it  after  a  year's  siege,  and  did 
his  best  to  demolish  it  entirely.  After  this 
didaster  (which  occurred  in  B.C.  109),  the  Jews 
inhabited  what  remained  of  the  city ;  at  least 
we  find  it  in  their  possession  in  the  time  of 
Alexander  JannsBus,  and  until  Pompey  gave  it 
beck  to  the  descendants  of  its  original  inhabit- 
ants. By  directions  of  Grabinius,  Samaria  and 
other  demolished  cities  were  rebuilt  But  its 
more  efiectual  rebuilding  was  undertaken  b;^ 
Uerod  the  Great  He  caBed  it  S^baste,  le(kurT^ 
»  Augusta,  after  the  name  of  his  patron.  How 
long  Samaria  maintained  its  splendor  after 
Herod's  improyements,  we  are  not  informed. 
In  the  N.  T.  the  city  itself  does  not  appear  to 
be  mentioned,  but  rather  a  portion  of  the  dis- 
triet  to  which,  even  in  older  times,  it  had  ex- 
tended its  name  (Matt  x.  5;  John  iv.  4,  5). 
Henceforth  its  history  is  very  unconnected. 
Septimius  Sevcrus  planted  a  Roman  colony 
there  in  the  beginnmg  of  the  third  century. 
Sebaste  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Mohamme- 
dans during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem.  At  this 
day,  the  city  of  Omri  and  of  Herod  is  repre- 
sented by  a  small  village  retaining  few  vestiges 
of  the  past  except  its  name,  SMstiifeh,  an 
Arabic  corruption  of  Sebaste.  Some  architect- 
ural remains  it  has,  partly  of  Christian  con- 
struction or  adaptation,  as  the  ruined  church 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  partly,  perhaps,  traces 
of  Idunuean  magnificence,  ot.  Jerome,  whose 
acquaintance  witn  Palestine  imparts  a  sort  of 
probability  to  the  tradition  which  prevailed  so 
strongly  m  later  dajrs,  asserts  that  Sebaste, 
which  he  invariably  identifies  with  Samaria, 
was  the  place  in  which  St.  John  the  Baptist 
was  impnsoned  and  suffered  death.  He  also 
makes  it  the  burial-place  of  the  prophets  Elisha 
and  Obadiah.  —  2.  The  Samana  named  in  the 
present  text  of  1  Mace.  v.  66  is  evidently  an 
error.  The  true  correction  is  doubtless  sup- 
plied by  Josephus,  who  has  Marissa  (i.e.  Ma- 
umha). 

8.  Samaria,  Samaritans. — In  the  strict- 
est sense  of  the  term,  a  Samaritan  would  be 
an  inhabitant  of  the  city  of  Samaria.  But  it  is 
not  found  at  all  in  this  sense,  exclusively  at  any 
rate,  in  the  O.  T.  In  fact,  it  only  occurs  there 
once,  and  then  in  a  wider  signification,  in  2  K. 


xvii.  29.  There  it  is  employed  to  desienatt 
those  whom  the  king  of  Assyria  had  "  placed 
in  the  cities  of  Samaria  insteaid  of  the  children 
of  Israel."  Samaria  at  first  included  all  the 
tribes  over  which  Jeroboam  made  himself  king, 
whether  east  or  west  of  the  River  Jordan  ( I  K. 
xiii.  32).  In  other  places  in  the  historical 
books  of  the  O.  T.  (with  the  exception  of  2  K. 
xvii.  24,  26,  28,  29),  Samaria  seems  to  denote 
the  cihf  exclusively.  But  the  prophets  use  the 
word  m  a  greatly  extended  sense.  Hence  the 
word  "  Samaritan  "  must  have  denoted  every  one 
subject  to  the  king  of  the  northern  capital. 
But  whatever  extent  the  word  might  have  ac- 
q[uired,  it  necessarilv  became  contracted  as  the 
limits  of  the  kinedom  of  Israel  became  con- 
tracted. In  all  probability,  the  territory  of  Sim- 
eon and  that  of  Dan  were  very  early  absorbed 
in  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  This  would  be  one 
limitation.  Next,  in  B.C.  771  and  740  respec- 
tively, "  Pul  king  of  Assyria,  and  Tilfi;ath-pil- 
neser  king  of  Assyria,  carried  away  ue  Keu- 
benites  and  the  Gadites,  and  the  bialf-tribe  of 
Manasseh"  (1  Chr.  v.  26).  This  would  be  a 
second  limitation.  But  the  latter  of  these  kings 
went  further :  **  He  took  Qon,  and  Abcl-bcth- 
maachah,  and  Janoah,  and  Kedesh,  and  Hazor, 
and  Gilead,  and  Galilee,  all  the  land  of  Kaph- 
tali,  and  carried  them  captive  to  Ass^ia'^ 
(2  K.  xv.  29).  This  would  be  a  third  limita- 
tion. But  we  have  yot  to  arrive  at  a  fourth 
limitation  of  the  kingdi>m  of  Samaria,  and,  bpr 
consequence,  of  the  word  "  Samaritan."  It  is 
evident  from  an  occurrence  in  Hezekiah's  reign, 
that  just  before  the  deposition  and  death  of 
Hoshea,  the  last  king  of  Israel,  the  authority 
of  the  king  of  Judah,  or  at  least  his  influence, 
was  recog;nized  by  portions  of  Asher,  Issachur, 
and  Zebulun,  and  even  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh 
(2  Chr.  XXX.  1-26).  Men  came  fh>m  all  those 
tribes  to  the  Passover  at  Jerusalem.  This  was 
about  B.C.  726.  Samaria  (the  city),  and  a  few 
acyacent  cities  or  villages  only,  represented  that 
dominion  which  had  once  extendra  from  Bethel 
to  Dan  northwards,  and  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean to  the  borders  of  Syria  and  Ammon  cast- 
wards.  This  brings  us  more  closely  to  the 
second  point  of  our  discussion,  the  origin  of 
those  who  are,  in  2  K.  xvii.  29,  and  in  the 
N.  T.,  called  Samaritans.  Shalmaneser,  as  we 
have  seen  (2  K.  xyii.  5,  6,  26),  carried  Israel, 
i.e.  the  remnant  of  the  ten  tribes  which  still  ac- 
knowledged Hoshea's  authority,  into  Assyria. 
This  remnant  consisted,  as  has 'been  shown,  of 
Samaria  (the  city)  and  a  few  adjacent  cities  and 
villages.  Now,  *1.  Did  he  carry  away  all  their 
inhabitants,  or  no?  2.  Whether  tney  were- 
wholly  or  only  partially  desolated  who  replaced 
the  deported  population  ?  In  reference  to  the 
former  of  these  inouiries,  it  may  be  observed 
that  the  language  or  Scripture  admits  of  scarce- 
ly a  doubt  "  Israel  was  carried  away  "  (2  K. 
xvii.  6,  23),  and  other  nations  were  placed  "  in 
the  cities  of  Samaria  instead  of  the  children  of 
Israel"  (2  K.  xvii.  24).  There  is  no  mention 
whatever,  as  in  the  case  of  the  somewhat  par- 
allel destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  of 
"  the  poor  of  the  land  being  left  to  be  vine- 
dressers and  husbandmen"  (2  K.  xxy.  12). 
We  may  then  conclude  that  the  cities  of  Sama- 
ria were  not  merely  partially  but  wholly  evacn- 
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ated  of  their  inhabitantB  in  b.g.  721,  and  that 
they  remained  in  this  desolated  state  until,  in 
the  words  of  2  K.  xvii.  24,  "  the  king  of  Assyria 
brought  men  from  Babylon,  and  from  Cuthah, 
and  m)m  Ava  (Ivah,  2  K.  xviii.  34),  and  from 
Uamath,  and  from  Sepharvaim,  and  placed 
them  in  the  cities  of  Samaria  instead  of  the 
children  of  Israel ;  and  they  possessed*  Samaria, 
and  dwelt  in  the  cities  thereof  Thus  the  new 
Samaritans — for  such  we  must  now  call  them 
—  were  Assyrians  by  birth  or  subjugation, 
were  utterly  strangers  in  the  cities  of  Samaria, 
and  were  exclusively  the  inhabitants  of  those 
cities.  An  incidental  question,  however,  arises, 
Who  was  the  king  of  Assyria  that  effected  this 
colonization  ?  The  Samaritans  themselves,  in 
£zr.  iv.  2,  10,  attributed  their  colonization  not 
to  Shalmaneser,  but  to  "  Esar-haddon  king  of 
Assur,"  or  to  "  the  great  and  noble  Asnapper," 
either  the  king  himself  or  one  of  his  generals 
(about  B.C.  677).  The  fact,  too,  that  some  of 
these  foreigners  came  from  Babylon  would  seem 
to  direct  us  to  Esar-haddon,  rather  than  to  his 
grandiather,  Shalmaneser.  And  there  is  an- 
other reason  why  this  date  should  be  preferred. 
It  coincides  with  the  termination  of  the  sixty- 
five  years  of  Isaiah's  proi)hecy,  delivered  B.C. 
742,  within  which  "  Ephraim  shocdd  be  broken 
that  it  should  not  be  a  people  **  (Is.  vii.  8).  These 
strangers,  whom  we  will  now  assume  to  have 
been  placed  in  **  the  cities  of  Samaria "  by 
Esar-haddon,  were,  of  course,  idolaters,  and  wor- 
shipped a  strange  medley  of  divinities.  God's 
displeasure  was  kindled,  and  they  were  infested 
by  beasts  of  prey,  which  Imd  probably  increased 
to  a  m*eat  extent  before  their  entrance  upon  it. 
( )n  tiieir  explaining  their  miserable  condition 
to  the  king  of  Assyria,  he  despatched  one  of 
the  captive  priests  to  teach  them  "how  they 
should  fear  the  Lord."  The  priest  came  ac- 
cordingly ;  and  henceforth,  in  the  language  of 
the  sacred  historian,  they  "  feared  the  Lord, 
and  served  their  graven  images,  both  their 
children  and  their  children's  children :  as  did 
their  fathers,  so  do  they  unto  this  day  "  (2  K. 
xvii.  41 ).  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  post-cap- 
tivity or  new  Samaritans, — men  not  of  Jewish 
extraction,  but  from  the  farther  East.  A  gap 
occurs  in  their  history  until  Judah  has  returned 
from  captivity.  They  then  desire  to  be  allowed 
to  participate  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple 
at  Jerusalem.  But  they  do  not  call  it  a  national 
undertaking.  They  advance  no  pretensions  to 
Jewish  blood.  They  confess  their  Assyrian 
descent,  and  even  put  it  forward  ostentatiously, 
perhaps  to  enhance  the  merit  of  their  partial 
conversion  to  God.  Ezra,  no  doubt,  from 
whose  pen  we  have  a  record  of  the  transaction, 
saw  them  through  and  through.  On  this  the 
Samaritans  throw  off  the  mask,  and  become 
opon  enemies,  frustrate  the  operations  of  the 
Jews  through  the  reigns  of  two  Persian  kings, 
and  are  only  effectually  silenced  in  the  reign  of 
Darius  liystaspis,  B.C.  519.  The  feud,  thus 
unhappily  begun,  grew  year  by  year  more  in- 
veterate. Matters  at  length  came  to  a  climax. 
About  B.C.  409,  a  certaiu  Manasseh,  a  man  of 
priestlv  lineage,  on  being  expelled  from  Jeru- 
salem by  Nehemiah  for  an  unlawful  marriage, 
obtained  permission  from  the  Persian  king  of 
UIh  day,  Darius  Nothus,  to  build  a  temple  on 


Monnt  Gerizim,  for  the  SamaritaiiB,  with  wfaon 
he  had  found  refoge.  The  animositj  of  the 
Samaritans  became  more  intense  than  ever. 
They  are  said  to  have  done  eveiy  thing  in  their 
power  to  annoy  the  Jews.  Their  own  temple 
on  Gerizim  they  considered  to  be  much  superior 
to  that  at  Jerusalem.  There  they  sacrinccd  a 
passover.  Towards  the  mountain,  eren  after 
the  temple  on  it  had  iallen,  wherever  they 
were,  thev  directed  their  worship.  To  thw 
copy  of  the  Law,  they  arrogated  an  antiquity 
and  authority  greater  than  attached  to  any  copr 
in  the  possession  of  the  Jews.  The  Law  (li. 
the  five  books  of  Moses)  was  their  sole  code ; 
for  they  rejected  every  other  book  in  the  Jewish 
canon.  The  Jews,  on  the  other  hand,  were  not 
more  conciliatory  in  their  treatment  of  the 
Samaritans.  The  copy  of  the  Law  poasesacd 
by  that  people  they  declared  to  be  the  legacy 
of  an  apostate  (Manasseh),  and  cast  grave  sas- 
picions  upon  its  c^nuineness.  Certain  otha 
Jewish  renegades  had  from  time  to  time  taken 
refuge  witli  the  Samaritans.  Hence,  bj  dc> 
grees,  the  Samaritans  claimed  to  partake  of 
Jewish  blood,  especially  if  doing  so  happened 
to  suit  their  interest.  A  remanLable  instance 
of  this  is  exhibited  in  a  request  which  they 
made  to  Alexander  the  Great,  about  b.c.  332. 
They  desired  to  be  excused  payment  of  tribotc 
in  the  sabbatical  year,  on  the  plea,  that  as  trae 
Israelites,  descendants  of  Ephraim  and  Ma. 
nassch,  sons  of  Joseph,  they  refrained  from 
cultivating  their  land  in  that  year.  Another 
instance  of  claim  to  Jewish  descent  appears  in 
the  words  of  the  woman  of  Samaria  to  our 
Lord,  John  iv.  12,  "  Art  thou  greater  than  oor 
father  Jacob,  who  gave  us  the  well  ?  "  Very 
far  were  the  Jews  from  admitting  this  claim 
to  consanguinity  on  the  part  of  this  people. 
They  were  ever  reminding  them  that  tiier 
were,  after  all,  mere  Cuthaeans,  mere  strangen 
from  Assyria.  The  traditional  hatred  in  which 
the  Jew  held  the  Samaritan  is  expressed  in 
Ecclus.  1.  25,  26.  And  so  long  was  it  before 
such  a  temper  could  be  banished  from  the 
Jewish  mind,  that  we  find  even  the  apostles 
l)elieving  that  an  inhospitable  slight  shown  by 
a  Samaritan  village  to  Christ  would  be  not  un- 
duly avenged  by  calling  down  fire  from  bearea. 
Such  were  the  Samaritans  of  our  Lord's  day; 
a  people  distinct  from  the  Jews,  though  lying 
iu  the  very  midst  of  tlic  Jews ;  a  people  pre- 
serving their  identity,  though  seven  centuries 
had  rolled  away  since  they  had  been  brought 
from  Assyria  by  Esar-haddon,  and  thongli  thoj 
had  abandoned'  their  polytheism  for  a  sort  of 
ultra  Mosaicism ;  a  people,  who  —  thou<:h 
their  limits  had  gradually  contracUHl,  and  the 
ral lying-place  of  their  religion  on  Mount  Geri- 
zim had  oeen  destroyed  one  hundred  and  sixty 
years  before  by  John  Hyrcanns  (b.c.  130),  and 
though  Samaria  (the  Q\ty)  had  lieen  again  and 
again  destroyed,  and  though  their  territory  ha  \ 
been  the  battle-field  of  Syria  and  Egvpt  —  sril 
preser\'ed  their  nationality,  still  worshipped  f^«.i 
Shechcm  and  their  impoverished  settlements 
towards  their  sacred  bill;  still  retained  their 
nationality,  and  could  not  coalesce  with  the 
Jews.  Not  indeed  that  we  must  suppose  that 
the  whole  of  the  country  called  in  our  Lord's 
time  Samaria  was  in  the   possession  of  th 
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Oatbaenn  Samaritans,  or  that  it  had  ever  been 
sa  It  was  bounded  northward  by  the  range 
of  hills  which  commences  at  Monnt  Carmel  on 
the  west,  and,  after  making  a  bend  to  the  south- 
west, runs  almost  due  east  to  the  Valley  of 
the  Jordan,  forming  the  southern  border  of  the 
Plain  of  Esdraelon.  It  touched  towards  the 
south,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  northern  limits 
of  Benjamin.  Thus  it  compreliended  the  an- 
cient territory  of  Ephraim,  and  of  those  Manas- 
sites  who  were  west  of  Jordan.  The  Cuthiean 
Samaritans,  however,  possessed  only  a  tew 
towns  and  Tillages  of  this  large  area,  and  these 
lay  almost  together  in  the  centre  of  the  district. 
At  NdbluSy  the  Samaritans  have  still  a  settle- 
ment, consisting  of  about  200  persons.  The  yiew 
maintained  in  the  above  remarks,  as  to  the 
purely  Assyrian  origin  of  the  New  Samaritans, 
IS  that  of  Suicer,  Heland,  Hammond,  Drusius 
in  the  Cnhct  Sacri,  Maldonatus,  Hengsten- 
berg,  H&vemick,  Robinson,  and  Abp.  Trench. 
Others,  as  Winer,  Dollinger,  and  Dr.  JDavidson, 
have  held  a  different  view,  which  may  be  ex- 
pressed thus  in  DoUinser's  own  woros:  "In 
the  northern  part  of  the  Promised  Land  (as 
opposed  to  Jndna  proper^  there  grew  up  a 
mingled  race  which  drew  its  origin  from  the 
remnant  of  the  Israelites  who  were  left  behind 
in  the  country  on  the  removal  of  the  Ten 
Tribes,  and  also  fh>m  the  heathen  colonists 
who  were  transplanted  into  the  cities  of  Israel. 
Theif  religion  was  as  hybrid  as  their  extrac- 
tion: the^  worshipped  t^hovah,  but,  in  addi- 
tion to  Him,  also  the  heathen  idols  of  Phoeni- 
cian oriffin  which  they  had  brought  from  their 
native  land"  {Heidaithum  und  Judatihum,  p. 
739,  §  7). 

SflUQiaritail  Fentateuoh,  a  recension  of 
the  commonly  received  Hebrew  Text  of  the 
Mosaic  Law,  in  use  with  the  Samaritans,  and 
written  in  the  ancient  Hebrew  {Ibri),  or  so- 
called  Samaritan  character.  This  recension  is 
found  vaguely  quoted  by  some  of  the  early 
Fathers  of  the  Church,  under  the  name  of 
" HaXaiaraTav  *^paiKdv  rd  ireiptk  XaftapetTalc" 
Ensebins  of  Cnsarea  observes  that  the  LXX. 
and  the  Sam.  Pent,  agree  against  the  Receiyed 
Text  in  the  number  of  years  from  the  Deluge 
to  Abraham.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  speaks  of 
certain  words  (Gen.  iv.  8),  wanting  in  the  He- 
brew, but  found  in  the  Samaritan.  The  Tal- 
mud, on  the  other  hand,  mentions  the  Sam. 
Pent,  distinctly  and  contemptuously  as  a  clum- 
sily forged  record.  Down  to  within  the  last 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  however,  no  copy 
of  this  divergent  Code  of  Laws  had  reached 
Europe,  and  it  began  to  be  pronounced  a  fic- 
tion, and  the  plain  words  of  the  Church-Fathers, 
—  the  better  Known  authorities, — who  quoted 
it,  were  subjected  to  subtle  interpretations. 
Suddenly,  in  1616,  Pietro  della  Valle,  one  of 
the  first  discoverers  also  of  the  Cuneiform  in- 
scriptions, acquired  a  complete  codex  from  the 
Samaritans  in  Damascus.  In  1623,  it  was  pre- 
sented by  Achille  Harley  de  Sancy  to  the  Li- 
brary of  the  Oratory  in  Paris,  and  in  1628  there 
apoeued  a  brief  description  of  it  by  J.  Morinns 
in  nis  preface  to  the  Roman  text  of  the  LXX. 
It  was  published  in  the  Paris  Polyfrlot,  whence 
it  was  copied,  with  few  emendations  from  other 
codices,  by  Walton.    The  number  of  MSS.  in 


Europe  gradually  grew  to  sixteen.  During  the 
present  century,  another,  but  veiy  fragmentary 
copy,  was  acquired  by  the  Gotha  Library.  A 
cop^  of  the  entire  (?)  Pentateuch,  with  Targum 
(^  Sam.  Version),  in  parallel  columns,  4to,  on 
parchment,  was  brought  from  NdbluB  by  Mr. 
Grove  in  1661,  for  the  Comte  de  Paris,  in  whose 
library  it  is.  Respecting  the  external  condition 
of  these  MSS.,  it  may  be  observed  that  their 
sizes  vaxy  from  12mo  to  folio,  and  that  no 
scroll,  such  as  the  Jews  and  Uie  Samaritans 
use  in  their  synagogues,  is  to  be  found  among 
them.  Their  material  is  vellum  or  cotton- 
paper;  the  ink  used  is,  black  in  all  cases,  save 
the  scroll  used  by  the  Samaritans  at  NdUus,  the 
letters  of  which  are  in  gold.  There  are  neither 
vowels,  accents,  nor  diacritical  points.  The 
individual  words  are  separated  from  each  other 
by  a  dot  Greater  or  smaller  diyisions  of  the 
text  are  marked  by  two  dots  placed  one  a^ve 
the  other,  and  by  an  asterisL  A  small  line 
above  a  consonant  indicates  a  peculiar  meaning 
of  the  word,  an  unusual  form,  a  passive,  and 
the  like :  it  is,  in  fact,  a  contrivance  to  b^peak 
attention.  The  whole  Pentateuch  is  divided 
into  nine  hundred  and  sixty-four  paragraphs,  or 
Kazzin,  the  termination  of  whicn  is  indicated 
by  these  figures,  s,  .*.,  or  <.  To  none  of  the 
MSS.  which  have  as  yet  reached  Europe  can 
be  assigned  a  h^her  date  than  the  10th  Chris- 
tian century.  The  scroll  used  in  Ndblus  is  said 
by  the  Samaritans  to  have  been  written  b^ 
Abishua  the  son  of  Phinehas.  Its  true  date  is 
not  known.  The  ExercitaHones  of  Morinus, 
which  placed  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  far 
above  tne  Received  Text  in  point  of  genuine- 
ness, excited  and  kept  up  for  nearly  two  hun- 
dred years  one  of  the  most  extraorainaiy  con- 
troversies on  record.  Characteristically  enough, 
htfwever,  this  was  set  at  rest  once  for  all  by  the 
very  first  systematic  investigation  of  the  point 
at  issue.  Kavius  succeeded  in  finally  disposing 
of  this  point  of  the  superiority  (Exercitt,  PhiZ 
in  Houbig.  ProL  Lugo.  Bat.  1755).  It  was 
from  his  day  forwara  allowed,  almost  on  all 
hands,  that  the  Masoretic  text  was  the  genuine 
one,  but  that  in  doubtful  cases,  when  the  Sa- 
maritan had  an  "  unquestionably  clearer  "  read- 
ing, this  was  to  be  adopted,  since  a  certain 
amount  of  value,  however  limited,  did  attach  to 
it  Here  the  matter  rested  until  1815,  when 
Gresenius  {De  Pent  Scun.  OrigiMy  Indole,  et  Auc- 
toritate)  abolished  the  remnant  of  the  authority 
of  the  Sam.  Pent.  We  will  now  proceed  to  lay 
specimens  of  these  once  so  highly  prized  variants 
before  the  readet,  in  order  that  he  may  judge  for 
himself.  We  shall  follow  in  this  the  commonly 
received  arrangement  of  Gesenins,  who  divides 
all  these  readings  into  eight  clas.ses ;  to  which, 
as  we  shall  afterwards  snow,  Frankel  has  sug- 
gested the  addition  of  two  or  three  others, 
while  Kirchheim  enumerates  thirteen,  which 
we  will  name  hereafter.  1.  The  Jint  class, 
then,  consists  of  readings  by  which  emendations 
of  a  grammatical  nature  have  been  attempted, 
(a.)  The  quiescent  letters,  or  so-called  matret 
lectionis,  are  supplied.  (6.)  The  more  poetical 
forms  of  the  pronouns,  probably  less  known  to 
the  Sam.,  are  altered  into  the  more  common 
ones,  (c.)  The  same  propensity  for  completing 
apparently  incomplete  forms  is  noticeable  in  the 
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flection  of  the  verbs,  {d.)  On  Uie  other  hand, 
the  pangogfical  letters  ^  and  ^  at  the  end  of 
nouns  are  almost  aniversally  struck  out  by  the 
Sam.  corrector;  and,  in  the  ignorance  of  the 
existence  of  nouns  of  a  common  gender,  he  has 
ffiven  them  genders  according  to  his  fancy. 
f«.)  The  infin.  absol.  is,  in  the  quaintest  man- 
ner possible,  reduced  to  the  form  of  the  finite 
verb.  For  obsolete  or  rare  forms,  the  modem 
and  more  common  ones  have  been  substituted 
in  a  great  number  of  places.  2.  The  second 
class  of  variants  consists  of  glosses  and  inter- 
pretations received  into  the  text.  3.  The  third 
class  exhibits  conjectural  emendations  of  real 
or  imaginary  difficulties  in  the  Masoretic  text 
4.  The  Jotaih  class  exhibits  readings  in  which 
apparent  deficiencies  have  been  corrected  or 
supplied  from  parallel  passages  in  the  common 
text.  5.  The  Jifth  class  is  an  extension  of  the 
one  immediately  preceding,  and  comprises  larger 
phrases,  additions,  and  repetitions  from  paraiUel 
passages.  6.  To  the  sim  class  belong  those 
"  emendations  "  of  passages  and  words  of  the 
Hebrew  text  which  contiiin  something  objec- 
tionable in  the  eyes  of  the  Samaritans,  on  ac- 
count cither  of  historical  improbability  or  ap- 
parent want  of  dignity  in  the  terms  applied  to 
the  Creator.  Thus  in  the  Sam.  Pent,  no  one 
in  the  antedeluvian  times  begets  his  first  son 
after  he  has  lived  150  years;  but  one  hundred 
years  are,  where  necessary,  subtracted  before, 
and  added  after,  the  birth  of  the  first  son. 

An  exceedingly  important  and  often-dis- 
cussed emendation  of  tnis  class  is  the  passage 
in  Ex.  xii.  40,  which  in  our  text  reads,  **  Now 
the  sojourning  of  the  children  of  Israel  who 
dwelt  in  Egypt  was  four  hundred  and  thirty 
years."  The  Samaritan  has  "  The  sojourning 
of  the  children  of  Israel  [and  titeir  Jathen  who 
direlt  in  the  land  of  Canactn  and  in  the  land'of 
Egypt]  was  four  hundred  and  thirty  years : " 
an  interpolation  of  very  late  date  indeed.'  Again, 
in  Gen.  ii.  2,  "And  God  f?^  had  finished  on 
the  seventh  day "  is  altered  mto  " the  sixth" 
lest  God's  rest 'on  the  sabbath-day  might  seem 
incomplete.  7.  The  seventh  class  comprises 
what  we  might  briefly  call  Samaritan  isms,  i.e. 
certain  Hebrew  forms,  translated  into  the  idio- 
matic Samaritan.  8.  The  eighth  and  last  class 
contains  alterations  made  in  favor  or  on  behalf  of 
Samaritan  theology,  hermeneatics,  and  domes- 
tic worship.  Thus  the  word  Eiohim^  four  times 
construed  with  the  plural  verb  in  the  Hebrew 
Pentateuch,  is  in  the  Samaritan  Pent,  joined 
to  the  singular  verb  (Gen.  xx.  13,  xxxi.  53, 
XXXV.  7  ;  Ex.  xxii.  9) ;  and  further,  anthropo- 
morphisms as  well  as  anthropopathisms  are 
carefully  expunged, — a  practice  very  common 
in  later  times.  The  last  and  perhaps  most  mo- 
mentous of  all  iiitenrional  alterations  is  the 
constant  change  of  all  the  phrases,  **  God  will 
choose  a  spot,"  into  "  He  has  chosen,"  viz. 
Gcrizim,  and  the  well-known  substitution  of 
Gerizim  for  Ebal  in  Dent,  xxvii.  4  (A.  V.  5). 
In  Exodus  as  well  as  in  Deuteronomy,  the  Sam. 
has,  immediately  after  the  Ten  Commandments, 
the  following  insertions  from  Deut.  xxvii.  2-7 
and  xi.  30  :  "And  it  shall  be  on  the  day  when  ye 
shall  pass  over  Jordan  ...  ye  shall  set  up  th<»e 
stones  ...  on  Mount  Genzim  .  .  .  ana  there 
Shalt  thou  build  an  altar  .  .  .  '  I%at  mowUain  * 


on  the  other  side  Jordan  by  the  way  where  the 
sun  goeth  down  ...  in  the  champai^i  over 
against  Gilgal,  beside  the  plains  of  Mor^,  *onr 
a^nst  Sheaiem  ;'** — this  last  superfluous  addi- 
tion, which  is  also  found  in  Dent.  xi.  30  of  the 
Sam.  Pent,  being  ridiculed  in  the  Talmud. 
From  the  immense  number  of  these  worse  than 
worthless  variants,  Gesenios  has  singled  out 
four,  which  he  thinks  preferable  on  the  whole 
to  those  of  the  Blasoretic  Text.  We  will  con- 
fine ourselves  to  mentioning  them,  and  refer 
the  reader  to  the  recent  commentaries  upon 
them :  he  will  find  that  they  too  have  smoe 
been  all  but  unanimously  rejected.  (I.)  Af- 
ter the  words,  "  And  Cain  spoke  to  his  brotlier 
Abel "  (Gen.  iv.  8),  the  Sam.  adds,  "  let  us  go 
into  the  field."  (2.)  In  Gen.  xxii.  13,  the  Sam. 
reads,  instead  of  "  behind  him  a  ram,"  "  one 
ram."  (3.)  For  (Gen.  xlix.  14)  "an  ass  of 
bone,"  t.e.  a  strong  ass,  the  Sam.  has  "an  ass 
of  strangers."  And  (4.)  for  "  he  led  forth  his 
trained  sen-ants"  (Gen.  xiv.  14),  the  Sam. 
reads  "  he  numbered."  Important  additions  to 
this  list  have  been  made  by  Frenkd,  such  as 
the  Samaritans'  preference  of  the  imperat  for 
the  Sd  pers. ;  ignorance  of  the  use  of  the  abl. 
absol. ;  Galilcanisms,  —  to  which  also  belongs 
the  permutation  of  the  letters  Ahofi  in  the  &- 
man  tan  Cod. ;  the  occasional  softening  down 
of  the  t  iitto  1,  of  ^  into  3,  s  iiit<>  I1  ^^1  '^ 
chiefly  the  presence  of  words  and  phrases  in  the 
Sam.  which  are  not  interpolated  fTX>m  paralld 
passages,  bnt  are  entirely  wanting  in  our  text 
Frankel  derives  from  these  passages  chiefly  tbe 
conclusion  that  the  Sam.  Pent,  was,  partly  st 
least,  emendated  from  the  LXX.,  Oukelos,  and 
other  very  late  sources.  We  now  subjoin,  for 
the  sake  of  completeness,  the  before^mcntioDod 
thirteen  classes  of  Khchheim.  1.  Additions 
and  alterations  in  the  Samaritan  Pentaieocb  m 
favor  of  Gerizim.  2.  Additions  for  the  pur- 
pose of  completion.  3.  Commentan',  glosECs. 
4.  Change  of  verbs  and  moods.  5.  Change  of 
nouns.  6.  Emendation  of  seeminjr  irregulari- 
ties by  assimilating  forms,  &c.  7.  Permutation 
of  letters.  8.  Pronouns.  9.  Gender  10.  Let- 
ters added.  11.  Addition  of  prepositions,  con- 
junctions, articles,  &c.  12.  Junction  of  sepa- 
rated, and  separation  of  joined  words.  13. 
Chronological  alterations. 

For  our  own  part  we  cannot  but  think  tliat 
as  long  as  —  ( 1 )  the  historv  of  the  Samaritans 
remains  involved  in  the  obscurities  of  which  a 
former  article  will  have  g^ven  an  account ;  (2) 
we  are  restricted  to  a  small  number  of  com- 
paratively recent  codices;  (3)  neither  those 
codices  themselves  have,  as  has  just  been  ob- 
served, been  thoroughly  collated  and  recollated ; 
nor  (4)  more  than  a  fcx^ble  lieginning  lias  bcc-n 
made  with  any  tiling  like  a  collation  between 
the  varions  readings  of  the  Sam.  Pent  and  the 
LXX., — so  long  must  we  haxe  a  variety  of  the 
most  divergent  opinions,  lUl  based  on  **  proba* 
bilities,"  which  are  designated  on  the  other 
side  as  "false  reasonings"  and  "individual 
crotchets,"  and  which,  moreover,  not  nnfre- 
qnently  start  from  flagrantly  lalse  premises. 
We  shall,  under  these  circnmstances,  confine 
ourselves  to  a  simple  enumeration  of  the  lead* 
ing  opinions,  and  the  chief  reasons  and  SLn^ii- 
ments  alleged  for  and  against  them: — (1.)  Tbt 
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Ssmaritan  Pentateuch  came  into  the  hands  of 
the  Samaritans  as  an  inheritance  from  the  ten 
tribes  whom  they  succeeded.  Because  (a.)  It 
seems  improbable  that  the  Samaritans  should 
have  accepted  their  code  at  the  hands  of  the 
Jews  after  the  Exile,  since  there  existed  an  in- 
tense hatred  between  the  two  nationalities.  (&.) 
The  Samaritan  Canon  has  onlj  the  Pentateuch 
in  common  with  the  Hebrew  Canon :  had  that 
book  been  receired  at  a  period  when  the  Hagio- 

frapha  and  the  Prophets  were  in  the  Jews' 
ands,  it  would  be  surprising  if  thej  had  not 
also  received  those,  (e.)  The  Sam.  letters, 
avowedly  the  more  ancient,  are  found  in  the 
Sam.  Cod. :  therefore  it  was  written  before  the 
alteration  of  the  character  into  the  square  He- 
brew— which  dates  from  the  end  of  the  Exile  — 
took  place.  On  the  other  side  it  is  argued :  — 
(a.)  There  existed  no  reliffiotu  animosity  what- 
soever between  Judah  and  Israel  when  they 
separated.  The  ten  tribes  could  not  therefore 
hare  bequeathed  such  an  animosity  to  those 
who  succeeded  them.  On  the  contrary,  the 
contest  between  the  slowly  Judaized  Samari- 
tans and  tJie  Jews,  onlv  dates  from  the  moment 
when  the  latter  refusea  to  recognize  the  claims 
of  the  former,  of  belonging:  to  the  people  of 
Ood,  and  rejected  their  aid  in  building  the 
Temple,  (b.)  The  jealousy  with  which  the 
Samaritans  regarded  Jerusalem,  and  the  in- 
tense hatred  which  they  naturally  conceived 
against  the  post-Mosaic  writers  of  national 
Jewish  history,  would  sufficiently  account  for 
their  rejecting  the  other  books,  in  all  of  which, 
save  Joshua,  Judges,  and  Job,  either  Jerusa- 
lem, as  the  centre  of  worship,  or  David  and  his 
house,  are  extolled,  (c.)  The  present  Hebrew 
character  was  noi  introduced  by  Ezra  after  the 
return  from  the  Exile,  but  came  Into  use  at  a 
much  later  period.  The  Samaritans  might 
therefore  have  received  the  Pentateuch  at  the 
hands  of  the  returned  exiles,  who,  according  to 
the  Talmud,  afterwards  changed  their  writing, 
and  in  the  Pentateuch  only,  so  as  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  Samaritan. 

(2.)  The  second  leading  opinion  on  the  age 
and  origin  of  the  Sam.  Pent,  is  that  it  was  in- 
troduced by  Manasseh  at  the  time  of  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Samaritan  Sanctuary  on  Mount 
Gerizim.  In  support  of  this  opinion  are  al- 
leged the  idolatry  of  the  Samaritans  before 
they  received  a  Jewish  priest  through  Esar-had- 
don  (2  K.  xvii.  24-33),  and  the  immense  num- 
ber of  readings  common  to  the  LXX.  and  this 
code,  against  the  Masoretic  Text.  (3.)  Other, 
but  very  isolated  notions,  are  those  of  Morin, 
Le  Clerc,  Poncet,  &c.,  that  the  Israelitish  priest 
sent  by  the  king  of  Assyria  to  instruct  the  new 
inhabitants  in  the  religion  of  the  country 
brought  the  Pentateuch  with  him.  Further, 
that  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  was  the  pro- 
duction of  an  impostor,  Dositheus,  who  lived 
during  the  time  of  the  apostles,  and  who 
fidsified  the  sacred  records  in  order  to  prove 
that  he  was  the  Messiah  (Ussher).  Against 
which  there  is  only  this  to  be  observed,  that 
there  is  not  the  slightest  alteration  of  such  a 
nature  to  be  found.  Finally,  that  it  is  a  very 
late  and  fitultr  recension,  nude  after  the  Ma- 
soretic Text  (sixth  century  after  Christ),  into 
whidh  glosses  ih>m  the  LXi.  had  been  received 
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(Frankel).  The  chief  opinion?  .fith  respect 
to  the  agreement  of  the  numerous  and  as  yet 
uninvestigated  readings  of  the  LXX.  and  the 
Sam.  Pent,  are: — 1.  That  the  LXX.  have 
translated  from  the  Sam.  2.  That  mutual  in- 
terpolations have  taken  place.  3.  That  both 
versions  were  formed  from  Hebrew  codices, 
which  differed  among  themselves  as  well  as 
from  the  one  which  afterwards  obtained  public 
authority  in  Palestine;  that,  however,  very 
many  wilful  corruptions  and  interpolations 
have  crept  in  in  later  times.  4.  That  the  Sa- 
mar.  has  in  the  main  been  altered  from  the 
LXX.  It  must,  on  the  other  hand,  be  stated 
also,  that  the  Sam.  and  LXX.  quite  as  often 
disagree  with  each  other,  and  follow  each  the 
Masor.  Text.  Also  that  the  quotations  in  the 
N.  T.  from  the  LXX.,  where  they  coincide  with 
the  Sam.  against  the  Hebr.  Text,  are  so  small 
in  number,  and  of  so  unimportant  a  nature,  that 
they  cannot  be  adduced  as  any  argument  what- 
soever. 

IL  VsRSiONS.  —  1.  Samaritan,  —  According 
to  the  Samaritans  themselves,  their  high-priest 
Nathaniel,  who  died  about  20  B.C.,  is  its  author 
Gesenius  puts  its  date  a  few  years  after  Christ. 
JuynboU  thinks  that  it  had  long  been  in  use  in 
the  second  post-Christian  century.  Frankel 
places  it  in  the  post-Mohammedan  time.  It 
seems  certain,  however,  that  it  was  composed 
before  the  destruction  of  the  second  temple; 
and  being  intended,  like  the  Targums,  for  the 
use  of  the  people  exclusixely,  it  was  written  in 
the  popular  Samaritan  idiom,  a  mixture  of 
Hebrew,  Aramaic,  and  Syiiac.  In  this  version, 
the  original  has  been  followed,  with  a  very  few 
exceptions,  in  a  slavish  and  sometimes  perfectly 
childish  manner ;  the  sense  evidently  being  of 
minor  consideration.  In  other  cases,  where  no 
Samaritan  eouivalent  could  be  found  for  the 
Hebrew  word,  the  translator,  instead  of  para- 
phrasing it,  simplv  transposes  its  letters,  so  as 
to  make  it  look  Samaritan.  On  the  whole,  it 
may  be  considered  a  very  valuable  aid  towards 
the  study  of  the  Samar.  Text,  on  account  of 
its  very  close  verbal  adherence.  A  few  cases, 
however,  may  be  brought  forward,  where  the 
Version  has  departed  from  the  Text,  either 
under  the  influence  of  popular  religious  no- 
tions, or  for  the  sake  of  exfuanation.  Anthro- 
pomorphisms are  avoided.  A  great  difficulty 
is  offered  by  the  proper  names  which  this  ver- 
sion often  substitutes,  they  being,  in  many 
cases,  less  intelligible  than  the  original  ones. 
The  similarity  it  has  with  Onkelos  occasionally 
amounts  to  complete  identity ;  but  no  safe  con- 
clusion as  to  the  respective  relation  of  the  two 
versions  can  be  drawn  from  this.  This  version 
has  likewise,  in  passing  through  the  hands  of 
copyists  and  commentators,  sufi^red  many  in- 
terpolations and  corruptions.  The  first  copy 
of  it  was  brought  to  Europe  bv  De  la  Valle, 
together  with  the  Sam.  Text,  in  1616.  Joh. 
N^rinus  first  published  it  together  with  a 
faulty  Latin  translation  in  the  Paris  Polyglot, 
whence  it  was,  with  a  few  emendations,  re- 
printed in  Walton,  with  some  notes  by  Castell. 

2.  Td  lofMpeiTiKov,  The  hatred  between  the 
Samaritans  and  the  Jews  is  supposed  to  have 
caused  the  former  to  prepare  a  Ureek  transla- 
tion of  their  Pent  in  opposition  to  the  LXX. 
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«f  tlie  Jews.  In  this  way,  at  least  the  exist- 
ence of  certain  fragments  of  a  Greek  version 
of  the  Sam.  Pent,  presenred  in  some  MSS.  of 
Ihe  LXX.,  tosether  with  portions  of  Aqoila, 
firmmacbus,  Tbeodotion,  &c.»  is  accounted  for. 
These  fragments  are  supposed  to  be  alluded 
to  hy  the  Greek  Fathers  under  the  name  2afM- 
feiTtKW.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  it 
ever  existed  in  the  shape  of  a  complete  trans- 
lation, or  only  designated  a  certam  number 
of  scholia  translated  from  the  Sam.  Version. 
Other  critics  again  see  in  it  only  a  corrected 
edition  of  certain  passages  of  the  LXX.  3. 
In  1070,  an  Arabic  version  of  the  Sam.  Pent 
was  made  b^  Abu  Said  in  Egypt,  on  the  basis 
of  the  Arabic  translation  of  Saadiah  haggaon. 
Like  the  original  Samaritan,  it  avoids  anthro- 
pomorphisms and  anthropopatliisms,  replacing 
Ihe  latter  by  euphemisms,  Msides  occasionally 
making  some  slight  alterations,  more  espe- 
cially in  proper  nouns.  It  appeare  to  have 
been  drawn  up  from  the  Sam.  Text,  not  from 
the  Sam.  Version.  Often,  also,  it  renders  the 
or^nal  different  from  the  Samar.  Version.  4. 
To  this  Arabic  version,  Abu  Barachat,  a  Syrian, 
wrote  in  1208  a  somewhat  paraphrastic' com- 
mentary, which  has  by  degrees  come  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  new  version,  —  the  Syriac, 

III.  Samaritak  Litkratubb.  —  It  may 
perhaps  not  be  superfluous  to  add  here  a  con- 
cise account  of  the  Samaritan  literature  in 
general,  since,  to  a  certain  d^^ree,  it  beare  upon 
our  subject  1.  CkrpHieen  Samaritanum. — Of 
the  Pentateuch  and  its  versions  we  have  spoken. 
We  have  also  mentioned  that  the  Samaritans 
have  no  other  book  of  our  Received  Canon. 
Joshua  alone  seems  to  have  found  favor  in 
their  eyes ;  but  the  Book  cfJoAua,  which  they 
peihaps  poeaeaaed  in  its  origfaial  form,  eradu- 
4lly  came  to  form  only  the  groundwork  of  a 
flctitions  national  Samaritan  history,  over- 
grown with  the  moat  fantastic  and  anachronis- 
tic legends.  This  is  the  so-called  **  Samaritan 
Joshua,"  or  Ckrwdcon  Samaritanumf  sent  to 
Bcaliger  by  the  Samaritans  of  Cairo  in  1584. 
It  was  edited  hj  Ju^boU  (Leyden,  1848) ;  and 
his  acute  investigations  have  shown  that  it  was 
redacted  into  its  present  form  about  a.d.  1900, 
out  of  four  special  documents,  three  of  which 
were  Arabic,  and  one  Hebrew  (i.«.  Samaritan). 
The  chronicle  embraces  the  time  from  Joshua 
to  about  A.D.  350,  and  was  originally  written 
in,  or  subsequently  translated  into,  Arabic.  2. 
From  this  work  chiefly  has  been  compiled 
another  Chronicle,  written  in  the  14th  century 
(1355)  by  Abul  Fatah.  This  comprises  the 
nistoiy  of  the  Jews  and  Samaritans  from  Adam 
to  A.H.  756  and  798  ]a.d.  1355  and  1397)  re- 
apectively.  It  is  of  equallv  low  historical 
value;  its  only  remarkable  feature  being  the 
adoption  of  certain  Talmndical  legends,  which 
it  took  at  second  hand  fit>m  Josippon  ben 
Gorion.  3.  Another  "  historical "  work  is  on 
the  history  and  genealogr  of  the  patriarchs, 
Irom  Adam  to  Moses,  attributed  to  Moses  him- 
self; perhaps  the  same  which  Petermann  saw 
at  NaUui,  and  which  consisted  of  sixteen  vel- 
lum leaves  (supposed,  however,  to  contain  the 
histoiy  of  the  worid  down  to  the  end).  4.  Of 
other  Samaritan  works  chiefly  in  Arabic  — 
ttiair  Samaritan  and  Hebraw  literature  having 


mostly  been  destroyed  by  the  Emperor  Com- 
modus  —  may  be  briefly  mentionea  Commen- 
taries upon  the  whole  or  parts  of  their  Penta- 
teuch, by  Zadaka  b.  Manga  b.  Zadaka ;  further, 
by  Maddln  Eddin  Jussuf  b.  Abt  Said  b.  Kha- 
lef ;  by  Ghazal  Ibn  Abu-1-Surur  Al-Safkwi  Al- 
Ghazzi  (a.h.  1167-8,  a.d.  1753-^,  Brit  Mns.), 
&C.  Theolo^cal  works  chiefly  in  Arabic, 
mixed  with  Samaritanisms,  by  Abnl  Hassan 
of  Tyre,  On  the  RdtffWUB  Mmmen  and  CmMams 
of  the  SanuaiUau,  cmd  the  World  to  Come ;  by 
Mowailfek  Eddin  Zadaka  el  Israili,  A  Compen- 
dium of  RtUaum,  on  the  Nature  of  the  Divint 
Being,  on  Man,  on  the  Warddp  ^  God;  bv 
Amin  Eddin  Abul  Baracat,  On  tit  Ten  Com- 
mandments;  by  Abn'l  Hassan  Ibn  el  Maikura 
Gonajem  ben  Abulfiinu'  Ibn  Chatir,  On  Ptn- 
once;  by  Muhaddib  Eddin  Jussuf  Ibn  Salamah 
Ibn  Jussuf  Al  Askari,  ^n  Expontion  of  tie 
Moeaie  Laws,  &c.  Some  rrsmmatical  works 
may  be  further  mentionra,  by  Abu  Ishak 
Ibrahim,  On  the  Htbrew  Lammuge;  by  Abn 
Said,  On  reading  the  Hebrew  Text,  5.  Their 
lituigical  literature  is  more  extensive,  and  not 
without  a  certain  poetical  value.  It  consistt 
chiefly  of  hymnsJfDifter  Durr6n)  and  prayen 
for  Sabbath  and  feast  days,  and  of  oocasioDal 
prayers  at  nuptials,  dicnmcisions,  burials,  and 
the  like. 

IV.  We  shall  only  briefly  touch  here,  in  con- 
clusion, upon  the  strangely  oontradictoiy  rab- 
binical laws  framed  for  Uie  regulation  of  the 
intercourse  between  the  two  rival  nationalities 
of  Jews  and  Samaritans  in  religious  and  ritual 
matters ;  discrepancies  due  partiv  to  the  ever- 
shifting  phases  of  their  mutual  reiationa,  partly 
to  the  modifications  brought   about    in   tlie 
Samaritan  creed,  and  partly  to  tbe  now  less, 
now  greater,  acquiescence  of  the  Jews  in  the 
religious  state  of  the  Samaritans.    Thus  we 
find  the  older  Talmndical  authorities  dispnting 
whether  the  Cuthim  (Samaritans)  are  to  be 
considered  as  **  Real  Converts  "  or  only  con- 
verts through  fear  —  '*Lion  Converts* — in 
allusion  to  die  incident  related  in  2  K.  zvii.  25. 
It  would  appear  that,  notwithstanding  dieir  le^ 
jection  of  all  but  the  Pentateuch,  they  had 
adopted  many  traditional  religions  prscticn 
fVom  the  Jews,— principally  such  as  were  de- 
rived direct  from  the  Books  of  Moses.    It  was 
acknowledged  that  they  kept  these  ordinances 
with  even  greater  rigor  than  those  from  whom 
they  adopted  them.    Their  unleavened  bread 
for  the  Passover  is  commended ;  their  cheese ; 
and  even  their  whole  food  is  allowed  to  the 
Jews.    Their   testimony  was  valued  in   that 
roost  stringent  matter  of  the  letter  of  divorce. 
They  were  admitted  to  the  office  of  drcumcis- 
ing  Jewish  boys.    The  criminal  law  makes  no 
difference  whatever  between  them  and  the  Jews. 
By  degrees,  however,  inhibitions  began  to  be 
laid  upon  the  use  of  their  wine,  vinegar,  bread. 
We  hear  of  their  exclusion  by  R.  Meir,  in  ^ 
third  generation  of  the  Tanaim,  and  later  agsin 
under  R.  Abbuha,  the  Amora,  at  the  time  of 
Diocletian ;  this  time,  the  exclusion  was  uacon- 
didonal  and  final.    Partaking  of  their  bread 
was  considered  a  transgression,  to  be  ponisbed 
like  eating  the  flesh  of  swine.    In  Matt.  x.  5, 
Samaritans   and    Gentiles   are  ahnady  mea- 
tioned  together ;  and,  in  Lake  zviL  18,  ths 
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Samaritan  is  called  "  a  stranger."    The  reason 
for  this  exclusion  is  variously  given. 

Sam'atus.  One  of  the  sons  of  Ozora  in 
the  list  of  1  Esd.  ix.  34.    Ap. 

Samei^US.  Shkmaiah  is  (l  Esd.  ix.  21). 
Ap. 

Bam'gar-NelX).  One  of  the  princes  or 
generals  of  the  king  of  Bahjrlon  who  com- 
manded the  victorious  army  of  the  Cbaldseans 
at  the  capture  of  Jemsalem  (Jer.  xxxix.  3). 
The  NAo  IS  the  Chaldsean  Mercury ;  about  the 
Samgar,  opinions  are  divided. 

Sa^mL    Shobai  (l  Esd.  v.  28).    Ap. 

Sa'mis.    Shimbi  13  (l  Esd.  ix.  34).    Ap. 

SamlaJly  Oen.  xxxvi.  36,  37 ;  1  Chr.  i. 
47,  48.  One  of  the  kings  of  Edom,  successor 
to  Hadad  or  Hadar. 

Sarn'mus.    Shbma  (l  Esd.  ix.  43).    Ap. 

Sa'mOS.  A  very  illustrious  Greek  island 
off  that  part  of  Asia  Minor  where  Ionia 
touches  Uaria.  Samos  is  a  very  lofty  and 
commanding  island.  The  Ionian  Samos  comes 
before  our  notice  in  the  detailed  account  of  St 
Paul's  return  from  his  third  missionarpr  jour- 
ney (Acts  XX.  15).  He  had  been  at  Chios,  and 
was  about  to  proceed  to  Miletus,  having  passed 
byEphesus  without  touching  there.  The  to- 
pographical notices  given  incidentally  by  St. 
Luke  are  most  exact.  In  the  time  of  Herod 
the  Great,  and  when  St.  Paul  was  there,  it  was 
politically  a  "  free  city  "  in  the  province  of  Asia. 

Samothra'oia.  The  mention  of  this 
island  in  the  account  of  St.  Paul's  first  voyage 
to  Europe  (Acts  xvi.  11)  is,  for  two  reasons, 
worthy  of  careful  notice.  In  the  first  place, 
being  a  very  lofty  and  conspicuous  island,  it  is 
an  excellent  landmark  for  sailors,  and  must 
have  been  full  in  view,  if  the  weather  was  clear, 
chronghont  that  voyage  from  Troas  to  Neapo- 
lis.  Secondly,  this  voyage  was  made  with  a 
fair  wind.  Not  only  are  we  told  that  it  occu- 
pied only  parts  cf  two  days,  whereas  on  a  sub- 
sequent return-voyage  (Acts  xx.  €)  the  time 
spent  at  sea  was  five,  but  the  technical  word 
here  used  implies  that  they  ran  before  the 
wind.  Now,  the  position  of  Samothrace  is 
exactly  such  as  to  correspond  with  these  no- 
tices, and  thns  incidentally  to  confirm  the  accu- 
racy of  a  most  artless  narrative.  St.  Paul  and 
his  companions  anchored  for  the  night  off 
Samothrace.  The  ancient  city,  and  therefore 
probably  the  usual  anchorage,  was  on  the  N. 
side,  which  would  be  sufficiently  sheltered  fh>m 
a  S.  E.  wind.  In  St  Paul's  time,  Samothrace 
had,  according  to  Pliny,  the  privileges  of  a 
small  free  state,  though  it  was  doubtless  con- 
sidared  a  dependency  of  the  province  of  Mace- 
donia. 

Samp^'sames  ( l  Mace.  xv.  S3) .  The  name 
probably  not  of  a  sovereign,  but  of  a  place, 
which  Grimm  identifies  with  Samsun  on  the 
•coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  between  Sinope  and 
Trebizond.    Ap. 

Sampson,  son  of  Manoah,  a  man  of  the 
town  of  Zorah,  in  the  tribe  of  Dan,  on  the  bor- 
der of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  33,  xix.  41).  The  mi- 
raculous circumstances  of  his  birth  are  recorded 
in  Judg.  xiii. ;  and  the  three  following  clumters 
are  devoted  to  the  history  of  his  life  and  ex- 

yloits.    Samson  takes  his  place  in  Scripture, 
1 )  as  a  judge  —  an  office  which  he  filled  for 


twenty  years  ( Jud|[.  xv.  20,  xvi.  31 ) ;  (2)  as  a 
Nazarite  (Judg.  xiu.  5,  xvi.  17) ;  and  (3)  as  one 
endowed  with  supernatural  power  by  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  (Juclg.  xiii.  25,  xiv.  6,  19,  xv.  14). 
(1.)  As  a  judge,  his  authority  seems  to  have 
been  limited  to  the  district  boraering  upon  the 
country  of  the  Philistines ;  and  his  action  as  a 
deliverer  does  not  seem  to  have  extended  be- 
yond desultory  attacks  upon  the  dominant 
Philistines.  It  is  evident  from  Judg.  xiii.  1,  5, 
XV.  9-11,  20,  and  the  whole  history,  that  the 
Israelites,  or  at  least  Judah  and  Dan,  which 
are  the  only  tribes  mentioned,  were  subject  to 
the  Philistines  through  the  whole  of  Samson's 
judgeship;  so  that  Samson's  twenty  years  of 
office  would  be  included  in  the  forty  years 
of  the  Philistine  dominion.  From  the  an- 
gel's speech  to  Samson's  moUier  (Judg.  xiii. 
5),  it  appears  further  that  the  Israelites 
were  already  subject  to  the  Philistines  at  his 
birth ;  and  as  Samson  cannot  have  beg^n  to  be 
judge  before  he  was  twenty  years  of  age,  it  fol- 
lows that  his  'vdgeship  must  have  coincided 
with  the  last  twenty  years  of  Philistine  domin- 
ion. But  when  we  turn  to  the  First  Book  of 
Samuel,  and  especially  to  vii.  1-14,  we  find 
that  the  Philistine  dominion  ceased  under  the 
judgeship  of  Samuel.  Hence  it  is  obvious  to 
conclude  that  the  early  part  of  Samuel's  judge- 
ship coincided  with  the  latter  part  of  Samson  s ; 
and  that  the  capture  of  the  ark  by  the  Philis- 
tines, in  the  time  of  EU,  occurred  during  Sam- 
son 's  lifetime.  There  are  besides  several  points 
in  the  respective  narratives  of  the  times  of 
Samson  and  Samuel  which  indicate  great  prox- 
imity. There  is  no  allusion  whatever  to  other 
parts  of  Israel  during  Samson's  judgeship,  ex- 
cept the  single  fact  of  the  men  of  the  Iwrder 
tnbe  of  Ju(udi,  3,000  in  number,  fetching  him 
from  the  rock  Etam  to  deliver  him  up  to  the 
Philistines  (Judg.  xv.  9-13).  The  whole  nar- 
rative is  entirely  local,  and,  like  the  following 
story  bonoeming  Micah  (Judg.  xvii.,  xviii.), 
seems  to  be  taken  from  the  annals  of  the  tribe 
of  Dan.  (2.)  Asa  Nazarite,  Samson  exhibits 
the  law  in  Num.  vi.  in  full  practice.  (3.)  Sam- 
son is  one  of  those  who  are  distinctly  spoken 
of  in  Scripture  as  endowed  with  supernatural 
power  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord.  "  The  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  began  to  move  him  at  times  in 
Mahaneh-Dan.'^  "The  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
came  mightily  upon  him,  and  the  cords  that 
were  upon  his  arms  became  as  flax  burnt  with 
fire."  "The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  came  upon 
him,  and  he  went  down  to  Askelon,  and  slew 
thirty  men  of  them."  The  phrase,  **  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  came  upon  him,"  is  common  to 
him  with  Othniel  ana  Gideon  (Judg.  iii.  10,  vi. 
34) ;  but  the  connection  of  supernatural  power 
with  the  integrity  of  the  Nazaritic  vow,  and  the 
particular  ^ft  of  great  strength  of  body,  are 
quite  peculiar  to  Samson.  Indeed,  his  whole 
cnaracter  and  history  have  no  exact  parallel  in 
Scripture.  It  is  easy,  however,  to  see  how  for- 
cibly the  Israelites  would  be  taught,  by  such  an 
example,  that  their  national  streni^  lay  in  their 
complete  separation  ftt>m  idolatrv,  and  conse- 
cration to  the  true  Gk)d ;  and  that  He  could  give 
them  power  to  subdue  their  mightiest  enemies, 
if  only  they  were  true  to  His  service  (oomp.  1 
Sam.  iL  10). 
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It  18  an  interesting  question  whether  any  of 
the  legends  which  hare  attached  themselves  to 
the  name  of  Hercules  may  have  been  derived 
from  Phoenician  traditions  of  the  strength  of 
Samson.  The  combination  of  great  strength 
with  submission  to  the  power  of  women,  the 
slaying  of  the  Nemaean  lion,  the  coming  by  his 
death  at  the  hands  of  his  wife,  and  especially 
the  story  told  by  Herodotus  of  the  captivity 
of  Hercules  in  Egypt,  are  certainly  remark- 
able coincidences.  Phoenician  traders  might 
easily  have  carried  stories  concerning  the 
Hebrew  hero  to  the  difierent  countries  where 
thev  traded,  especially  Greece  and  Italy  ;  and 
such  stories  would  liave  been  moulded  accord- 
ing to  the  taste  or  imagination  of  those  who 
heard  them.  Whatever  is  thought,  however, 
of  such  coincidences,  it  is  certain  that  the  his- 
tory of  Samson  is  an  historical,  and  not  an  alle- 
gorical narrative.  It  has  also  a  distinctly  super- 
natural element  which  cannot  be  explained 
away.  The  history,  as  we  now  have  it,  must 
have  been  written  several  centuries  after  Sam- 
son's death  (Judg.  xt.  19,  20,  xviii.  1,  30,  xix. 
1 ),  though  probably  taken  from  the  annals  of 
the  tribe  of  Dan.  The  onlv  mention  of  Sam- 
son in  the  N.  T.  is  that  in  Heb.  xi.  32. 

Sam'ueL  The  last  judge,  the  first  of  the 
regular  succession  of  prophets,  and  the  founder 
of  the  monarchy.  He  was  the  son  of  Elkanah, 
an  Ephrathite  or  Ephraimite,  and  Hannah  or 
Anna.  The  descent  of  Elkanah  is  involved  in 
great  obscurity.  In  1  Sam.  i.  1,  he  is  described 
as  an  Ephraimite.  In  1  Chr.  vi.  22,  23,  he  is 
made  a  descendant  of  Korah  the  Levite.  His 
birthplace  is  one  of  the  vexed  questions  of 
Racred  geography,  as  his  descent  is  of  sacred 
genealogy,  [oee  Ramathaix-Zophim.]  The 
combing  family  must  have  been  large.  Pe- 
ninnah  had  several  children ;  and  Hannah  had, 
besides  Samuel,  three  sons  and  two  daughters. 
It  is  on  the  mother  of  Samuel  that  our  chief 
attention  is  Hxed  in  the  account  of  his  birth. 
She  is  described  as  a  woman  of  a  high  religions 
mission.  Almost  a  Nazarite  by  practice  (1  Sam. 
i.  15),  and  a  prophetess  in  her  gifts  (1  Sam.  ii. 
1 ),  she  sought  from  God  the  gift  of  the  child, 
for  which  she  longed  with  a  passionate  devotion 
of  silent  prayer  of  which  tnere  is  no  other  ex- 
ample in  the  O.  T. ;  and,  when  the  son  was 
CTanted,  the  name  which  he  bore,  and  thus 
nrst  introduced  into  the  world,  express^  her 
sense  of  the  ui^ncy  of  her  entreaty,  —  Samudj 
"  the  Asked  or  Heard  of  God."  Living  in  the 
great  SLgQ  of  vows,  she  had  before  his  birth  dedi- 
cated him  to  the  office  of  a  Nazarite.  As  soon 
as  he  was  weaned,  she  herself,  with  her  husband, 
brought  him  to  the  Tabernacle  at  Shiloh,  where 
she  had  received  the  first  intimation  of  his  birth, 
and  there  solemnly  consecrated  him.  The  hymn 
which  followed  on  this  consecration  is  the  first 
of  the  kind  in  the  sacred  volume.  From  this 
time,  the  child  is  shut  up  in  the  tabernacle.  He 
seems  to  have  slept  within  the  Holiest  Place 
(I  Sam.  iit.  3),  and  his  specifU  duty  was  to  put 
in  order  the  sacred  candlestick,  and  to  open  the 
doors  at  sunrise.  In  this  way,  his  chudhood 
was  passed.  It  was  whilst  thus  sleeping  in  the 
tabernacle  that  he  received  his  first  prophetic  call 
(1  Sam.  iii.  1-18).  From  this  moment,  the 
prophetic  character  of  Samuel  was  established. 


His  words  were  treasured  up,  and  Shiloh  be 
came  the  resort  of  those  who  came  to  hear  him 
(iii.  19-21).  In  the  overthrow  of  the  sanctn- 
ary,  which  followed  shordv  on  this  vision,  we 
hear  not  what  became  of  &unne]  (iv.  11).  He 
next  appears,  probabl  v  twenty  years  afterwards, 
suddenly  amongst  toe  people,  warning  tbem 
aeainst  their  idolatrous  practices  (vii.  3,  4). 
He  convened  an  assembly  at  Mia^ieh.  It  was 
at  the  moment  that  he  was  oflering  up  a  sacri- 
fice, that  the  Philistine  host  suddenly  burst 
upon  them.  A  violent  thunder-storm  came  to 
the  timely  assistance  of  Israel.  The  Philistines 
fled,  and,  exactly  at  the  spot  where  twenty  years 
before  thev  had  obtained  tncir  great  victory,  thev 
were  totally  routed.  A  stone  was  set  np,  whicL 
long  remained  as  a  memorial  of  Israel's  triomph^ 
and  gave  to  the  place  its  name  of  Ebeo-eier, 
"  the  Stone  of  Help  "  (1  Sam.  vii.  12).  This 
was  Samuel's  first,  and,  as  far  as  we  know,  his 
only  military  achievement  But  it  was  appar- 
ently this  which  raised  him  to  the  office  of 
"Judge"  (comp.  1  Sam.  xii.  II  and  Ecdns. 
xlvi.  15-18).  He  visited,  in  dischar]^  of  his 
duties  as  ruler,  the  three  chief  sanctuanes  on  the 
west  of  Joixlan  —  Bethel,  Gilgal,  and  Mizpeh 
(1  Sam.  vii.  16).  His  own  residence  was  still 
his  native  city,  Ramah  or  Ramathaim,  which  he 
further  consecrated  by  an  altar  (vii.  17).  He^^ 
he  married,  and  two  sons  grew  up  to  repeat 
under  his  eyes  the  same  perversion  cxf  high 
office  that  he  had  himself  witnessed  in  his  chOd- 
hood  in  the  case  of  the  two  sons  of  Eli.  In 
his  old  a^,  he  shared  his  power  with  them 
(I  Sam.  viii.  1-4). 

2.  Down  to  this  point  in  Samud's  life,  there 
is  but  little  to  distinguish  his  career  from  that 
of  his  predecessors.  But  his  peculiar  position  in 
the  sacred  narrative  turns  on  the  events  which 
follow.  He  is  the  inaugurator  of  the  transition 
from  what  is  commonly  called  the  theocracy  to 
the  monarchy.  The  misdemeanor  of  his  own 
sons  precipitated  the  catastrophe  which  had 
been  long  preparing.  The  people  demanded 
a  kine.  Tor  the  whole  nignt,  ne  lay  fiisting 
and  sleepless,  in  the  perplexity  of  doubt  and 
difficulty.  In  the  vision  of  that  night,  as  re- 
corded by  the  sacred  historian,  is  given  the 
dark  side  of  the  new  institution,  on  wluch  Sam- 
uel dwells  on  the  following  day  (I  Sam.  viii. 
9-18).  This  presents  his  reluctance  to  receive 
the  new  order  of  things.  The  whole  nanmtive 
of  the  reception  and  consecration  of  Saul  gives 
his  acquiescence  in  it.  The  final  conflict  of 
feeling  and  surrender  of  his  office  is  given  in 
the  last  assembly  over  which  he  presided,  and 
in  his  subsequent  relations  with  Saul.  The 
assembly  was  held  at  Gilgal,  immediately  after 
the  victory  over  the  Ammonites.  The  mon- 
archy was  a  second  time  solemnly  inangn- 
rated,  and  (according  to  the  LXX.)  '^  Samo^  " 
(in  the  Hebrew  text  "Saul")  "and  all  the 
men  of  Israel  rejoiced  greatly."  Then  takes 
place  his  farewell  address.  It  is  the  most  sig- 
nal example  affi>rded  in  the  O.  T.  of  a  great 
character  reconciling  himself  to  a  changed  order 
of  things,  and  of  we  divine  sanction  resting 
on  his  acquiescence. 

3.  His  subsequent  relations  with  Saul  are  of 
the  same  mix^  kind.  The  two  institntSuns 
which-  diey  respectively  represented  ran  on  aid* 
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hj  side.  Samael  was  still  jadge.  He  jadsed  Is- 
rael "aU  the  days  of  his  lije"  mi.  15),  ana  from 
time  to  time  came  across  the  lung's  path.  Bat 
these  interventions  are  chiefly  in  another  capa- 
city, which  this  is  the  place  to  unfold.  Samael  is 
called  emphatically  "  the  prophet "  (Acts  iii.  24, 
xiii.  20).  He  was  especially  known  in  his  old 
age  as  "  Samnel  tiie  Seer"  (I  Sam.  ix.  11,  18, 
19 ;  1  Chr.  ix.  22,  xxvi.  28,  xxix.  29).  He 
was  consnlted  far  and  near  on  the  small  affiurs 
of  lifo  ( 1  Sam.  ix.  7, 8) .  From  this  faculty,  com- 
bined with  his  office  of  ruler,  an  awful  reverence 
grew  up  around  him.  No  sacrificial  feast  was 
thought  complete  without  his  blessing  (ib.  ix. 
13).  A  peculiar  virtue  was  believed  to  reside 
in  his  intercession.  There  was  something  pecu- 
liar in  the  long-sustained  cry  or  shout  of  suppli- 
cation, which  seemed  to  draw  down  as  by  toroe 
the  divine  answer  ( 1  Sam.  vii.  8, 9).  But  there 
are  two  other  points  which  more  especially  placed 
him  at  the  head  of  the  prophetic  or^  as  it 
■afterwards  appeared.  The  first  is  brought  out 
in  his  relation  with  Saul,  the  second  in  his  rela- 
tion with  David. 

(a.)  He  represents  the  independence  of  the 
moral  law,  or  the  Divine  Will,  as  distinct  from 
regal  or  sacerdotal  enactments,  which  is  so 
remarkable  a  characteristic  of  all  the  Utter  pro- 
phets. He  was,  if  a  Levite,  yet  certainly  not  a 
priest ;  and  all  the  attempts  to  identify  his  op- 
position to  Saul  with  a  hierarchical  interest  are 
rounded  on  a  complete  misconception  of  the 
facts  of  the  case.  From  the  time  of  the  over- 
throw of  Shiloh,  he  never  appears  in  the  reraot- 
«st  connection  with  the  pnestly  order.  When 
he  oounseU  Saul,  it  is  not  as  the  priest,  but  as 
the  prophet  Sanr«  sin,  in  both  cases  where  he 
<came  into  collision  with  Samnel,  was  not  of 
intruding  into  sacerdotal  functions,  but  of  dis- 
obedience to  the  prophetic  voice.  The  first 
was  that  of  not  waiting  for  Samuel's  arrival, 
acoocding  to  the  sign  given  by  Samuel  at  his 
original  meeting  at  RamaH  (I  Sam.  x.  8,  xiii. 
8) ;  the  second  was  that  of  not  carrying  out  the 
atem  prophetic  injunction  for  the  destruction  of 
the  Amalekites.  The  parting  was  not  one  of 
rivals,  but  of  dear  thougn  divided  friends.  The 
king  throws  himself  on  the  prophet  with  all 
his  force ;  not  without  a  vehement  efibrt,  the 
prophet  tears  himself  awav. 

(6.)  He  is  the  first  of  the  regular  succession 
•of  prophets  (Acts  iii.  24).  Moses,  Miriam,  and 
Deborah,  perhaps  Ehud,  had  been  prophets. 
But  it  was  only  from  Samuel  that  the  continu- 
ous succession  was  unbroken.  His  mother, 
thoueh  not  expressly  so  called,  was  in  fact  a 
prophetess.  But  the  connection  of  the  conti- 
nuity of  the  office  with  Samuel  appears  to  be 
atill  more  direct  It  is  in  his  lifetime,  lone 
after  he  had  been  "established  as  a  prophet 
(1  Sam.  iii.  20),  that  we  hear  of  the  companies 
of  disciples,  called  in  the  O.  T.  "  the  sons  of 
the  prophets,"  by  modem  writers  "  the  schools 
of  the  prophets.  In  those  schools,  and  learn- 
ing to  cultivate  the  prophetic  gilts,  were  some 
whom  we  know  for  certain,  others  whom  we 
may  almost  certainly  conjecture,  to  have  been 
•o  trained  or  inflaenced.  One  was  Saul.  Twice 
at  least  he  is  described  as  having  been  in  the 
company  of  Samuel's  disciples  (1  Sam.  x.  10, 
11,  xix.  24).    Another  was  David.    The  first 


acquaintance  of  Samnel  with  David  was  when 
he  privately  anointed  him  at  the  house  of  Jesse. 
But  the  connection  thus  begun  with  the  shep- 
herd-bov  must  have  been  continued  afterwards. 
David,  at  first,  fied  to  "  Naioth  in  Ramah,"  as 
to  his  second  home  (1  Sam.  xix.  19).  It  is 
needless  to  enlarge  on  the  importance  with 
which  these  incidents  invest  the  appearance  of 
Samuel.  He  there  becomes  the  spiritual  &ther 
of  the  Psalmist  king.  He  is  also  the  founder 
of  the  first  regular  institutions  of  religious  in- 
struction, and  communities  for  the  purposes  of 
education.  The  death  of  Samuel  is  oescribed 
as  taking  place  in  the  year  of  the  close  of 
David's  wanderings.  It  is  said  with  pecnliar 
emphasis,  as  if  to  mark  the  loss,  that  "  all  the 
Israelites  were  gathered  together"  from  all 
parts  of  this  hitherto  divided  conntiy,  and  "  Uu 
mented  him,"  and  "  buried  him,"  not  in  any 
consecrated  place,  nor  outside  the  walls  of  his 
city,  but  witnin  his  own  house,  thus  in  a  man* 
ner  consecrated  by  being  turned  into  his  tomb 
(1  Sam.  XXV.  1 ).  The  place  long  pointed  ont 
as  his  tomb  is  the  height,  most  conspicuous  of 
all  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jerusalem,  imme- 
diately above  the  town  of  Gibeon,  known  to  the 
Crusaders  as  **  Montjoye,"  as  the  spot  from 
whence  they  fint  saw  Jerusalem,  now  called 
Nel^Samunl,  "  the  Prophet  Samuel."  Heman, 
his  fi;ran€j«on,  was  one  of  the  chief  singen  in 
the  £evitical  choir  (1  Chr.  vi.  33,  xv.  17,  xxv. 
5).  The  apparition  of  Samnel  at  Endor  (1 
Sam.  xxviu.  14 ;  Ecclus.  xlvi.  20)  belongs  to 
the  history  of  Sacl. 

Samuel,  Books  of.     Two  historical 

books  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  are  not  sep- 
arated from  each  other  in  the  Hebrew  MSS., 
and  which,  from  a  critical  point  of  view,  must 
be  re^rded  as  one  book.  The  present  division 
was  first  made  in  the  Septuagint  translation, 
and  was  adopted  in  the  Vulgate  from  the  Sep- 
tuagint. It  was  not  till  the  year  1518  that 
the  dirision  of  the  Septuagint  was  adopted 
in  Hebrew,  in  the  edition  of  the  Bible  printed 
by  the  Bombergs  at  Venice.  The  book  was 
called  by  the  Hebrews  ''Samuel,"  probably 
because  the  birth  and  life  of  Samuel  were 
the  subjects  treated  of  in  the  beginning  of 
the  work.  Authorship  and  Date  of  the  Bo3e,  — 
1st,  as  to  the  authorship.  In  common  with  all 
the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  ex- 
cept the  beginning  of  Nehemiah,  tiie  Book  of 
Samuel  contains  no  mention  in  the  text  of  the 
name  of  its  author.  It  is  indisputable  that  the 
title  "  Samuel "  does  not  imply  that  the  prophet 
was  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Samuel  as  a 
whole ;  for  the  death  of  Samuel  is  recorded  in 
the  beginning  of  the  25th  chapter.  Again,  in 
reference  to  the  Book  of  Samnel,  the  absence 
of  the  historian's  name  from  both  the  text  and 
the  title  is  not  supplied  by  any  statement  of  any 
other  writer,  made  within  a  reasonable  period 
from  the  time  when  the  book  voaj  be  supposed 
to  have  been  written.  Ko  mention  of  the  an- 
thor^s  name  is  made  in  the  Book  of  Kings,  nor, 
as  will  be  hereafter  shown,  in  the  Chronicles, 
nor  in  any  other  of  the  sacred  writings.  In 
like  manner,  it  is  not  mentioned  either  in  the 
Apocrypha  or  in  Josephns.  There  is  a  similar 
silence  in  the  Mishna,  where,  however,  the  in- 
ference firom  such  sUence  is  far  less  cogent 
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And  it  is  not  until  we  come  to  the  Babjlonian 
Gemara,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  com- 
pleted in  its  present  form  somewhere  about  500 
A.D.,  that  any  Jewish  statement  respecting  the 
authorship  can  be  pointed  out,  and  then  it  is 
for  the  first  time  asserted  that  "  Samuel  wrote 
his  book,"  i.e.,  as  the  words  imply,  the  book 
which  bears  his  name.  But  this  statement  can- 
not be  proved  to  have  been  made  earlier  than 
1 ,550  years  after  the  death  of  Samuel ;  and,  un- 
supported as  it  is  by  reference  to  any  authority 
of  any  kind,  it  would  be  unworthy  of  credit, 
even  if  it  were  not  opposed  to  the  internal  evi- 
dence of  the  book  itselL  At  the  revival  of  learn- 
ing, an  opinion  was  propounded  by  Abrabanel, 
a  learned  Jew,  t  a.d.  1508,  that  the  Book  of 
Samuel  was  written  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah, 
and  this  opinion  was  adopted  by  Hugo  Grotius. 
Notwithstanding  the  eminence,  however,  of 
these  writers,  this  opinion  must  be  rejected  as 
highly  improbable.  In  onr  own  time,  the  most 
prevalent  idea  in  the  Anglican  Church  seems  to 
nave  been  that  the  first  twenty-four  chapters  of 
the  Book  of  Samuel  were  written  by  the  proph- 
et liimself,  and  the  rest  of  the  chapters  by 
the  prophets  Nathan  and  Gad.  Two  circum- 
stances have  prol>ably  contributed  to  the  adop- 
tion of  this  opinion  at  the  present  day :  —  1st, 
the  growth  or  stricter  ideas  as  to  the  importance 
of  knowing  who  was  the  author  of  any  his- 
torical work  which  advances  claims  to  be 
trustworthy ;  and  2dly  the  mistranslation  of  an 
ambignous*passage  in  the  First  Book  of  Chroni- 
cles (xxix.  29)  respecting  the  authorities  for 
the  life  of  David.  The  first  point  requires  no 
comment.  On  the  second  point,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  the  following  appears  to  be  the  cor- 
rect translation  of  the  passage  in  question  :  — 
**  Now  the  historv  of  David,  first  and  last,  behold 
it  is  written  in  the  history  of  Samuel  the  seer, 
and  in  the  history  of  Nathan  the  prophet,  and 
in  the  history  of  Gad  the  seer"  —  m  which  the 
Hebrew  word  dih^t  here  translated  "  history," 
has  the  same  meaning  given  to  it  each  of  the 
four  times  that  it  is  used.  And  it  may  be 
deemed  morally  certain  that  this  passage  of 
the  Chronicles  is  no  authority  for  the  suppo- 
sition, that,  when  it  was  written,  any  work  was 
in  existence  of  which  cither  Gad,  Nathan,  or 
Samuel  was  the  author. 

2.  Although  the  authorship  of  the  Book  of 
Samnel  cannot  be  ascertained,  there  are  some 
indications  as  to  the  date  of  the  work.  And 
yet  even  on  this  point  no  precision  is  attainable. 
The  earliest  undeniable  external  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  the  book  would  seem  to  be  the 
Greek  translation  of  it  in  the  Septuagint.  The 
exact  date,  however,  of  the  translation  itself  is 
uncertain.  The  next  best  external  testiraonv 
is  that  of  a  passage  in  the  Second  Book  oY 
Maccabees  (ii.  13),  in  which  it  is  said  of  Nehe- 
miah,  that  "  he,  founding  a  library,  gathered 
together  the  acts  of  the  kings,  and  the  prophets, 
and  of  David,  and  the  epistles  of  the  icings 
concerning  the  holy  gifts."  Now,  although 
this  passage  cannot  be  relied  on  for  proving 
that  Nehemiah  himself  did  in  fact  ever  found 
sncn  a  library,  yet  it  is  good  evidence  to  prove 
that  the  Acts  of  the  Kings  were  in  existence 
when  the  passage  was  written ;  and  it  cannot 
veasonably  be  doubted  that  this  phrase  was  in- 


tended to  include  the  Book  of  Samnel,  whick 
is  equivalent  to  the  two  first  Books  of  Kings 
in  the  Septuagint.  Hence  there  is  external 
evidence  that  the  Book  of  Samuel  was  written 
before  the  Second  Book  of  Maccabeea.  And, 
lastly,  the  passage  in  the  Chronicles  already 
quoted  (I  Chr.  xxix.  29)  seems  likewise  to 
prove  externally  that  the  Book  of  Samuel  was 
written  before 'the  Chronicles.  In  this  case, 
admitting  the  date  assigned,  on  internal  grounds, 
to  the  Chronicles  by  a  modem  Jewish  writer 
of  undoubted  learning  and  critical  powers, 
there  would  be  external  evidence  for  the  exist- 
ence bf  the  Book  of  Samuel  earlier  than  247 
B.C.,  though  not  earlier  than  812  B.C.,  the  en 
of  the  SeleucidsB.  If  the  internal  evidence  ro- 
specting  the  Book  of  Samuel  is  examined,  there 
are  indications  of  its  having  been  written  some 
centuries  earlier.  1.  The  Book  of  Samud 
seems  to  have  been  written  at  a  time  when  the 
Pentateuch,  whether  it  was  or  was  not  in  exist- 
ence in  its  present  form,  was  at  any  rate  not 
acted  on  as  the  rule  of  religious  observances. 
This  circumstance  points  to  the  date  of  the 
Book  of  Samuel  as  earlier  than  the  reformation 
of  Josiah.  2.  It  is  in  accordance  with  this  eari  v 
date  of  the  Book  of  Samuel  that  allusions  in  it 
even  to  the  existence  of  Moses  are  lao  few. 
After  the  return  from  the  Captivity,  and  more 
especially  after  the  changes  introduced  by  Ezra, 
Moses  became  that  great  central  fi^re  in  the 
thoughts  and  language  of  devout  Jews  whk^ 
he  could  not  fail  to  be  when  all  tlie  laws  of 
the  Pentateuch  were  observed,  and  they  were 
all  referred  to  him  as  the  divine  prophet  who 
communicated  them  directly  from  Jehovah. 
This  transcendent  importance  of  Mosea  must 
already  have  commenced  at  the  finding  of  the 
Book  of  the  Law  at  the  reformation  of  Josiah. 
Now  it  is  remarkable  that  the  Book  of  Samuel 
is  the  historical  work  of  the  Old  Testament  ia 
which  the  name  of  Moses  occurs  most  rarely. 
To  a  religious  Jew,  when  the  laws  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch wpre  observed,  Moses  could  not  fail  to 
be  the  predominant  idea  in  his  mind;  bat 
Moses  would  not  necessarily  be  of  equaJ  im- 
portance to  a  Hebrew  historian  who  bved  be- 
fore the  reformation  of  Josiah. 

3.  It  tallies  with  an  early  date  for  the  com- 
position of  the  Book  of  Samuel,  that  it  is  one 
of  the  best  specimens  of  Hebrew  prose  in  tbe 

f  olden  age  of  Hebrew  literature.  In  prose,  il 
olds  the  same  place  which  Joel  and  the  undis- 
puted prophecies  of  Isaiah  hold  in  poetical  or 
prophetical  language.  At  the  same  time,  this 
argument  from  language  must  not  be  pushed  so 
far  as  to  imply  that,  standing  alone,  it  would  be 
conclusive ;  n>r  some  writings,  the  date  of  which 
is  about  the  time  of  the  Captivity,  are  in  pare 
Hebrew.  Assuming,  then,  that  the  work  w» 
composed  at  a  period  not  later  than  tbe  refor- 
mation of  Josiah  —  say  B.C.  622  —  the  que$tioD 
arises  as  to  the  very  eariiest  point  of  time  at 
which  it  could  have  existed  in  its  present  fona. 
And  the  answer  seems  to  be,  that  the  earliest 
period  was  subsequent  to  the  secession  of  the 
Ten  Tribes  (b.c.  975).  If  we  go  beyond  this, 
and  endeavor  to  assert  the  precise  time  between 
975  B.C.  and  622  B.C.,  when  it  was  composed, 
all  certain  indications  fail  us.  All  that  can  be 
asserted  as  undeniable  is,  that  the  book,  as  a 
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wliole,  can  scarcely  have  been  composed  later 
than  the  reformation  of  Josiah,  and  that  it 
could  not  have  existed  in  its  present  form 
earlier  than  the  reign  of  Rehoboam.  It  is  to 
be  added  that  no  great  weight,  in  opposition  to 
this  conclusion,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  death 
of  David,  although  in  one  passage  evidently 
implied  (2  Sam.  v.  5),  is  not  directly  recorded 
in  the  Book  of  Samuel.  From  this  fact,  Hav- 
emick  deems  it  a  certain  inference  that  the 
author  lived  not  long  after  the  death  of  David. 
But  this  is  a  very  slight  foundation  for  such  an 
inference.  In  this  absolute  ignorance  of  the 
author's  name,  and  vague  knowledge  of  the 
date  of  the  work,  there  nas  been  a  controversy 
whether  the  Book  of  Samuel  is  or  is  not  a 
compilation  from  preexisting  documents ;  and 
if  this  is  decided  in  the  affirmative,  to  what 
extent  the  work  is  a  compilation.  It  is  not 
intended  to  enter  fully  here  into  this  contro- 
veny,  respecting  which  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Dr.  Davidaon*B  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study 
and  Knowledge  of  the  Holu  Scriptures,  London, 
Lion^an,  1856,  in  which  this  subject  is  dis- 
passionately and  fairly  treated. 

Sources  of  tlte  Book  of  Sanwel.  — Assuming 
that  the  book  is  a  compilation,  it  is  a  subject 
of  rational  inquiry  to  ascertain  the  materials 
from  which  it  was  composed.  But  our  infor- 
mation on  this  head  is  scanty.  The  only  work 
actually  quoted  in  this  book  is  the  Book  of 
Jasher ;  t.e.  the  Book  of  the  Unright.  Notr 
withstanding  the  great  learning  wnich  has  been 
brought  to  &ar  on  this  title  by  numerous  com- 
mentators, the  meaning  of  the  title  must  be 
regarded  as  absolutely  unknown,  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  book  itself  as  uncertain.  The  best 
conjecture  hitherto  offered  as  an  induction  from 
facts  is,  that  it  was  a  book  of  poems ;  but  the 
facts  are  too  few  to  establish  this  as  a  positive 
general  conclusion.  Without  reference,  how- 
ever, to  the  Book  of  Jasher,  the  Book  of  Sam- 
uel contains  several  poetical  compositions,  on 
each  of  which  a  few  observations  may  be 
oflered,  commencing  with  the  poetry  of  David. 
(1.)  David's  Lamentation  over  Saul  and  Jona- 
than, called  **  The  Bow."  (2.)  David's  Lamen- 
tation on  the  Death  of  Abner  (2  Snm.  iii.  33, 
34).  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  genuine- 
ness of  this  short  poetical  ejaculation.  (3.)  2 
Sam.  xxii.  A  Song  of  David.  For  poetical 
beauty,  the  son^  is  well  worthy  to  be  the  pro- 
duction of  David.  The  following  difficulties, 
however,  are  connected  with  it.  (a.)  The  date 
of  Uie  composition  is  assigned  to  the  day  when 
David  hod  been  delivered  not  only  out  of  the 
hand  of  all  his  enemies,  but  likewise  "  out  of 
the  hand  of  Saul."  Now  David  reigned  forty 
^ears  after  Saul's  death  (2  Sam.  v.  4,  5),  and 
It  was  as  king  that  he  achieved  the  successive 
conquests  to  which  allusion  is  made  in  the 
psalm.  (6.)  In  the  closing  verse  (2  Sam.  xxii. 
51 ),  Jehovab  is  spoken  of  as  showing  "  mercy 
to  His  anointed,  unto  David  and  his  seed  for- 
evermore."  These  Avords  ivonld  he  more  nntu- 
rally  written  of  David  than  ly  David.  They 
may,  however^  be  a  later  addition,  (c.)  In 
some  passages  of  the  psalm,  the  strongest  asser- 
tions are  made  of  the  poet's  uprightness  and 
purity.  Now  it  is  a  subject  of  reasonable  sur- 
prise that,  at  any  period  after  the  painful  inci- 


dents of  his  life  in  the  matter  of  Uriah,  David 
should  have  nsed  this  language  concerning 
himself.  (4.)  A  song  called  "  Last  Words  or 
David,"  2  Sam.  xxiii.  2-7.  (5.)  One  other 
song  remains,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  per- 
plexing in  the  Book  of  Samuel.  This  is  the 
Song  of  Hannah,  a  wife  of  Elkanah  (1  Sam. 
ii.  I-IO).  Thenius  conjectures  that  it  was 
written  by  David  after  he  had  slain  Goliath, 
and  the  Philistines  had  been  defeated  in  a  great 
battle.  There  is  no  historical  warrant  for  this 
supposition;  but  the  song  is  certainly  more 
appropriate  to  the  victory  of  David  over  Goli- 
ath tnan  to  Hannah's  having  given  birth  to  a 
child  under  the  circumstances  detailed  in  tha 
first  chapter  of  Samuel.  It  would,  however, 
be  equally  appropriate  to  some  other  battles  of 
the  Israelites. 

In  advancing  a  single  step  beyond  the  songs 
of  the  Book  of  Samuel,  we  enter  Into  the  re- 
gion of  conjecture  as  to  the  materials  which 
were  at  the  command  of  the  author ;  and,  in 
points  which  arise  fbr  consideration,  we  must 
oe  satisfied  with  a  suspense  of  judgment,  or  a 
slight  balance  of  probabilities.  For  example, 
it  being  plain  that,  in  some  instances,  there  are 
two  accounts  of  the  same  transaction,  it  is  de- 
sirable to  form  an  opinion  whether  these  were 
founded  on  distinct  written  docun^ents,  or  on 
distinct  oral  traditions.  This  point '»  open  to 
dispute ;  but  the  theory  of  written  documents 
seems  preferable.  In  the  absence  of  any  ex- 
ternal evidence  on  this  point,  it  is  safer  to  sus- 
pend onr  judgment  as  to  whether  any  portion 
of  the  Book  of  Samuel  is  founded  on  the 
writing  of  a  contemporary,  or  on  a  tradition 
entitled  to  any  pecnnar  credit.  Perhaps  the 
two  conjectures  respectinji;  the  composition  of 
the  Book  of  Samuel  which  are  most  entitled 
to  consideration  are — 1st,  That  the  list  which 
it  contains  of  officers  or  public  (unctionaries 
under  David  is  the  resnft  of  /rontemporary 
registration ;  and  2dly,  That  the  Book  of  Sam- 
nd  was  the  compilation  of  some  one  connected 
with  the  schools  of  the  prophets,  or  penetrated 
by  their  spirit.  In  conclusion^  it  ma^  be  ob- 
served that  it  is  very  instructive  to  direct  the 
attention  to  the  passages  in  Samnel  and  the 
Chronicles  which  treat  of  the  same  events,  and, 
generally,  to  the  manner  in  which  the  life  of 
David  is  treated  in  the  two  histories.  A  conw 
parison  of  the  two  works  tends  to  throw  light 
on  the  state  of  the  Hebrew  mind  at  the  time 
when  the  Book  of  Samnel  was  written,  com- 
pared with  the  ideas  prevalent  among  the  Jews 
some  hnndred  years  later,  at  the  time  of  the 
compilation  of'^  the  Chronicles.  It  only  re- 
mains to  add,  that,  in  the  numerous  instances 
wherein  there  is  a  close  verbal  agreement  be- 
tween passages  in  Samuel  and  in  the  Chroni- 
cles, the  sound  conclusion  seems  to  be,  that 
the  Chronicles  were  copied  from  Samnel,  and 
not  that  both  were  copied  from  a  common 
original.  At  the  nnmo.  time,  it  would  be  nn* 
rciisonable  to  deny,  and  it  would  be  impossible 
to  disprove,  that  the  compiler,  in  addition  to 
the  Book  of  Samnel,  made  nse  of  other  his- 
torical documents  which  are  no  longer  in  ex- 
istence. 

Sanabas'sar.    Shbshbazzar  (i  Esd.  11. 

12,  15).    Ap. 
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Sanabatf'sanui.    Shbshbazzab  (i  EbcL 

vi.  18|  20).     Ap. 

San'asib.  The  sons  of  Saiuuib  were 
priests  who  returned  with  Zorobabel  (1  Esd. 
V.  24).     Ap. 

Sanballat.  A  Moabite  of  Horonaim,  as 
appears  by  his  designation  "  Sanballat  the  Ho- 
ronite "  (Neh.  ii.  10,  19,  xiii.  28).  All  that 
we  icnow  of  him  from  Scriptnre  is  that  he  had 
apparently  some  civil  or  military  command 
in  Samaria,  in  the  service  of  Artaxerxes 
(Neh.  iv.  2),  and  that,  from  the  moment  of 
Nehemiah's  arrival  in  Judiea,  he  set  himself 
to  oppose  every  measnre  for  the  welfare  of 
Jerusalem,  and  was  a  constant  adversary  to 
the  Tirshatha.  His  companions  in  this  nos- 
tility  were  Tobiah  the  Ammonite,  and  Geshem 
the  Arabian  (Neh.  ii.  19,  iv.  7).  For  the  de- 
tails of  their  opposition,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  articles  Nehemiah,  and  Nehsmiah, 
Book  op,  and  to  Neh.  vi.  The  only  other  in- 
cident in  his  liie  is  his  alliance  with  the  high- 
priest's  family  by  the  maniase  of  his  dan^hter 
with  one  of  the  grandsons  o?  Eliashib,  which, 
fix>m  the  similar  connection  formed  by  Tobiah 
the  Ammonite  (Neh.  xiii.  4),  appears  to  have 
Eliashib  and  the  Samaritan  faction.  The  ex- 
pulsion from  the  priesthood  of  the  guilty  son 
been  part  of  a  settled  policy  concerted  between 
of  Joiada  by  Nehemian  must  have  still  further 
widened  the  breach  between  him  and  Sanballat, 
and  between  the  two  parties  in  the  Jewish 
state.  Here,  however,  the  scriptural  narra- 
tive ends, — owing,  probably,  to  Nehemiah's 
return  to  Persia,  — and  with  it  likewise  our 
knowledge  of  Sanballat. 

Sandal.  The  sandal  appears  to  have  been 
the  article  ordinarily  used  oy  the  Hebrews  for 
protecting  the  feet.  It  consisted  simply  of  a 
sole  attached  to  the  foot  by  thongs.  The  He- 
brew term  na*al  implies  such  an  article,  its 
proper  sense  being  that  of  confining  or  shutting 
m  tne  foot  with  thongs :  we  have  also  express 
notice  of  the  thong  (A.  V.  "  shoe>latchet  )  in 
several  passages  fOen.  xiv.  23 ;  Is.  v.  27 ; 
Mark  i.  7).  The  Greek  term  itnoSijfia  properly 
applies  to  the  sandal  exclusively,  as  it  means 
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what  is  bound  under  the  foot ;  but  no  stress  can  be 
laid  on  the  use  of  the  term  by  the  Alexandrine 
writers.  A  similar  observation  applies  to  aavdd- 
Xzov.  We  learn  from  the  Talmudists  Uiat  the 
materials  employed  in  the  construction  of  the 
sole  were  either  leather,  felt,  cloth,  or  wood, 
and  that  it  was  occasionally  shod  with  iron.  In 
Egypt,  various  fibrous  substances,  such  as  palm- 


leaves  and  papyrofr^talks,  were  oaed  in  ad& 
tion  to  leather ;  while  in  Assyria,  wood  or  leath- 
er was  employed.  In  Egypt,  the  —nHaia  ^ren 
usually  turned  up  at  the  toe,  like  our  skates ; 
though  other  forms,  rounded  and  pointed,  are 
also  exhibited.  In  Assyria,  the  hed  and  the 
side  of  the  foot  were  incased ;  and  sometinies 
the  sandal  consisted  of  little  else  than  this. 
Sandals  were  worn  by  all  classes  of  society  in 
Palestine,  even  by  the  very  poor  (Am.  viii.  6) ; 
and  both  the  sandal  and  tne  thong,  or  sboe- 
latchet,  were  so  chei^  and  common,  that  they 
passed  into  a  proverb  for  the  most  insignificant 
thing  (Gen.  xiv.  23  ;  Ecclns.  xlvi.  19).  They 
were  not,  however,  worn  at  all  periods :  they 
were  dispensed  with  in-doors,  and  were  only 

Eat  on  by  persons  about  to  undertake  some 
usiness  away  from  their  homes ;  such  as  a 
military  expedition  (Is.  v.  27  ;  Eph.  ri.  15),  or 
a  joamey  (Ex.  xii.  11  ;  Josh.  ix.  5,  13;  Acts 
xii.  8) :  on  such  occasions,  persons  carried  an 
extra  pair.  During  meal-times,  the  feet  were 
undouDtedly  uncovered,  as  implied  in  Lake  vii. 
38 ;  John  xiii.  5,  6.  It  was  a  nuu-k  of  rever- 
ence to  cast  off  the  shoes  in  appnMching  a 
place  or  person  of  eminent  sanctity  (Ex.  iii. 
5. ;  Josh.  V.  15).  It  was  also  an  indication  of 
violent  emotion,  or  of  mourning,  if  a  yersoa 
appeared  barefoot  in  public  (2  Sam.  xv.  30; 
Is.  XX.  2;  Ez.  xxiv.  17,  23).  To  carry  or  to 
unloose  a  person's  sandal  was  a  menial  oflke 
betokening  great  inferiority  on  the  part  of  the 

Serson  penorming  it  (Matt.  iii.  II ;  Mark  i.  7; 
ohn  i.  27 ;  Acts  xiii.  25).  The  expression  m 
Ps.  Ix.  8,  cviii.  9,  "  Over  Edom  I  cast  oat  my 
shoe,"  evidently  signifies  the  subjection  of  that 
country ;  but  the  exact  point  of  the  comparison 
is  obscure.  The  use  of  the  shoe  in  the  tnmsfer 
of  property  is  noticed  in  Ruth  iv.  7,  8. 

Sanliedrim  (accurately  Sanhedrin),  called 
also,  in  the  Talmud,  the  great  Sanhedrm,  the 
supreme  council  of  the  Jewish  people  in  die 
time  of  Christ,  and  earlier.  1.  The  ortgh  of 
this  assembly  is  traced  in  the  Mishna  {Smt- 
hedr.  i.  6)  to  the  seventy  elders  whom  Moses 
was  directed  (Num.  xi.  16,  17)  to  associate 
with  him  in  the  government  of  the  Isradites. 
This  body  continued  to  exist,  according  to  the 
rabbinical  accounts,  down  to  the  close  of  the 
Jewish  commonwealth.  Since  the  time  of 
Vorstius,  it  has  been  generally  admitted  that 
the  tribunal  established  by  Moses  was  probably 
temporary,  and  did  not  continue  to  exist  after 
the  Israelites  had  entered  Palestine.  In  the 
lack  of  definite  historical  information  as  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Sanhedrim,  it  can  only  be 
said  in  general  that  the  Greek  etymology  of 
the  name  seems  to  point  to  a  period  sabsequeot 
to  the  Macedonian  supremacy  in  Palestine.  In 
the  silence  of  Philo,  Josephns,  and  the  Mishna, 
respecting  the  constitution  of  the  Sanhedrim* 
we  are  obliged  to  depend  upon  the  few  inci- 
dental notices  in  the  New  Testament.  Fh>m 
these  we  gather  that  it  consisted  of  chief  priests, 
or  the  heads  of  the  twenty-fonr  clasaas  into 
which  the  priests  were  divided,  eldere,  men  of 
age  and  experience,  and  scribes,  lawyera,  or 
those  learned  in  the  Jewish  law  (Matt  xxvi. 
57,  59 ;  Mark  xv.  1  ;  Luke  xxii.  66 ;  Acts 
V.  21).  2.  The  numbo-  of  memben  is  osnally 
given  as  seventy-one ;  but  this  is  a  point  oa 
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which  there  i<  not  a  perfect  agreement  among 
the  learned.  The  president  of  this  bodj  was 
•tjled  Nasi,  and,  according  to  Maimonides, 
was  chosen  on  account  of  his  eminence  in  worth 
and  wisdom.  Often,  if  not  generally,  this  pre- 
•eminenoe  was  accorded  to  the  high-priest.  The 
Yioe-presidenty  called  in  the  Talmna  "  fiither  of 
the  bouse  of  iudgment,"  sat  at  the  right  hand 
of  the  president.  Some  writers  spMk  of  a 
second  vice-president ;  but  this  is  not  suffidentr 
Ij  confirmed.  While  in  session,  the  Sanhedrim 
sat  in  the  form  of  a  half-circle.  3.  The  place 
in  which  the  sessions  of  the  Sanhedrim  were 
ordinarily  held  was,  according  to  the  Talmud, 
a  hall  called  GaxzUh,  supposed  bj  Lightfoot  to 
hare  been  situated  in  tne  south-east  comer  of 
one  of  the  courts  near  the  Temple  building. 
In  special  exi^ncies,  however,  it  seems  to  have 
met  m  the  residence  of  the  high-priest  (Matt, 
xxvi.  3).  Forty  years  before  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  and  consequently  while  the  Sa- 
viour was  teaching  in  Palestine,  the  sessions  of 
the  Sanhedrim  were  removed  from  the  hall 
Gazzith  to  a  somewhat  greater  distance  from 
the  temple  building,  although  still  on  Mount 
Moriah.  After  several  other  changes,  its  seat 
was  finally  established  at  Tiberias.  As  a  judi- 
cial body,  the  Sanhedrim  constituted  a  supreme 
court,  to  which  belonged  in  the  first  instance 
the  trial  of  a  tribe  fallen  into  idolatry,  false 
prophets,  and  the  hiffh-priest ;  also  the  other 
priests.  As  an  administrative  council,  it  de- 
termined other  important  matters.  Jesus  was 
arraigned  before  this  body  as  a  false  prophet 
(John  ».  47),  and  Peter,  John,  Stephen,  and 
Paul,  as  teachers  of  error,  and  deceivers  of  the 
people.  From  Acts  ix.  2,  it  appears  that  ^e 
Sanhedrim  exercised  a  degree  of  authority  be- 

Jond  the  limits  of  Palestine.  According  to  the 
erusalem  Gemara,  the  power  of  inflicting  capi- 
tal punishment  was  taken  away  from  this  tri- 
bunal forty  year^  before  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  With  this  agrees  the  answer  of  the 
Jews  to  Pilate  (John  xix.  31).  The  Taknud 
also  mentions  a  leaaer  Sanhedrim  of  twenty-three 
members  in  eveiy  city  in  Palestine  in  which 
were  not  less  than  120  householders. 

Sansan'^nah,  one  of  the  towns  in  the 
south  district  of  Judah,  named  in  Josh.  xv.  31 
only.  The  towns  of  this  district  are  not  dis- 
tributed into  small  groups,  like  those  of  the 
highlands  or  the  Shefolan ;  and  as  only  very 
few  of  them  have  been  yet  identified,  we  have 
nothinfi^  to  guide  us  to  the  position  of  Sansan- 
nah.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  mentioned  by 
any  explorer,  ancient  or  modern. 

Sapn^  one  of  the  sons  of  the  giant  slain  by 
Sibbechai  the  Hushathite  (2  Sam.  xxi.  18).  In 
1  Chr.  XX.  4,  he  is  called  Sippai. 

Sa'phat.  Shefhatiah  2  (1  Esd.  y.  9). 
Ap. 

Saphati^as.  Shephatiah  2  (l  Esd.  viii. 
84).  Ap. 

Sa'pheth.  Shephatiah  (I  Esd.  v. 33).  Ap. 

Sa'phir,  one  of  the  villages  addressed  by 
the  prophet  Micah  (i.  11),  but  not  elsewhere 
mentioned.  By  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  it  is 
described  as  "  in  the  mountain  district  between 
Eleutheropolis  and  Ascalon."  In  this  direc- 
tion, a  village  called  es-Scaoeifir  still  exists  (or 
rather  three  of  that  name,  two  with  affixes), 
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possibly  the  representative  of  tlie  ancient  Bm- 
phir.  Et^Sawnfir  lies  seven  or  eight  miles  to 
the  N.  £.  of  Ascalon,  and  about  twelve  W.  of 
Beit-Jtbrin,  to  the  right  of  the  coast-road  firom 
Gaza.  Tobler  prefers  a  village  called  Saber, 
close  to  Scaoii/ir.  Schwars  suggests  the  vil- 
lage of  S€{fityeh,  a  couple  of  miles  N.  W.  of 
Lydda  (136). 

SapphiTa,  the  wife  of  Ananias,  and  the 
participator  both  in  his  guilt  and  in  his  punish- 
ment (Acts  V.  1>10). 

Sapphire  (Heb.  aapplr),  a  precious  stone, 
apparently  of  a  bright  blue  color  (see  Ex.  xxiv 
10).    The  ac^ppir  was  the  second  stone  in  the 
second   row  of  the  high-priest's    breastplate 

i£x.  xxviii.  18);  it  was  extremely  precious 
Job  xxviii.  16) ;  it  was  one  of  the  precious 
stones  that  ornamented  the  king  of  Tyre  (Ez. 
xxviii.  13).  Nothwithstanding  the  identity  of 
name  between  our  sapphire  and  the  aav^ipoc, 
and  mmMrus  of  the  Ureeks  and  Romans,  it  is 
generally  agreed  that  the  mnphxrue  of  the  an- 
cients was  not  our  gem  of  tnat  name,  viz.  the 
azure  or  indigo-blue,  crystalline  variety  of  co- 
rundum, but  our  Lapu4azuli  {tdtra-marine). 
It  is,  however,  not  so  certain  that  the  uppSr 
of  Uie  Hebrew  Bible  is  identical  with  the  Lapis- 
lazuli.  Rosenmiiller  and  Braun  aigue  in  fa- 
vor of  its  being  our  sapphire  or  precious  co- 
rundum. We  are  inclined  to  adopt  this  latter 
opinion,  but  are  unable  to  come  to  any  satis- 
factonr  conclusion. 

Sara.  Sabah,  the  wife  of  Abraham 
(Heb.  xi.  11;  lPetiii.6). 

Sa^'ra.  The  daughter  of  Raguel,  in  the 
apocryphal  history  of  Tobit.    Ap. 

Sarabfas.    Shehbbiah  (i  Esd.  ix.  48). 

Ap. 

Sa^rah.  1.  The  wife  of  Abraham,  and 
mother  of  Isaac.  Of  her  birth  and  parentage 
we  have  no  certain  account  in  Scripture.  Her 
name  is  first  introduced  in  Gen.  xi.  29,  as  fol- 
lows: "Abram  and  Nahor  took  them  wives: 
the  name  of  Abram's  wife  was  Sarai ;  and  the 
name  of  Nahor's  wifo  was  Milcah,  the  daughter 
of  Haran,  the  father  of  Milcah  and  the  mther 
oflscah."  In  Gen.  XX.  12,  Abraham  speaks  of 
her  as  "  his  sister,  the  daughter  of  tne  same 
father,  but  not  the  daughter  of  the  same 
mother."  The  common  Jewish  tradition  is 
that  Sarai  is  the  same  as  Iscah,  the  daughter  of 
Haran,  and  the  sister  of  Lot  The  change  of 
her  name  from  "  Sarai "  to  "  Sarah  "  was  made 
at  the  same  time  that  Abram's  name  was 
changed  to  Abraham,  on  the  establishment  of 
the  covenant  of  circumcision  between  him  and 
God.  That  the  name  "Sarah"  signifies 
''princess"  is  universally  acknowledged;  but 
the  meaning  of  ''  Sarai  is  still  a  subject  of 
controversy.  The  older  interpreters  suppose 
it  to  mean  "  my  princess."  Her  histoiy  is  of 
coarse  that  of  Aoraham.  She  came  with  him 
from  Ur  to  Haran,  from  Haran  to  Canaan,  and 
accompanied  him  in  all  the  wanderings  of  his 
life.  Her  only  independent  action  is  the  de- 
mand that  Hagar  and  Ishmael  should  be  cast 
out.  The  times  in  which  she  plays  the  most 
important  part  in  the  history  are  the  times 
when  Abraham  was  sojourning,  first  in  Egypt, 
then  in  Gerar,  and  where  Sarah  shared  his 
deceit  towards  Pharaoh  (Gen.  xii.  11-15)  and 
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towards  Abimelech  ( Gen.  xx.  9*1 1 ) .  She  died 
at  Hebron  at  the  age  of  127  yean,  28  years 
before  her  husband,  and  was  ouried  by  him 
in  the  Cave  of  Machpelah.  She  is  referred  to 
in  the  N.  T.  as  a  type  of  conjugal  obedience  in 
1  Pet.  iii.  6,  and  as  one  of  the  types  of  fiiith 
in  Heb.  xi.  11.  —  2.  Sarah,  the  daughter  of 
Asher  (Num.  xxri.  46). 

Saral,  the  original  name  of  Sarah,  the  wife 
of  Abraham.  It  is  always  used  in  the  history 
from  Gen.  xi.  29  to  xvii.  15,  when  it  was 
changed  to  Sarah.  The  meaning  of  the  name 
appears  to  be,  as  Ewald  has  suggested,  "  con- 
tentions." 

Sarai'as.  1.  Serai  ah,  the  high-priest  (1 
Esd.  V.  5). — 2.  Serai  AH,  the  fatlwr  of  Ezra 
(1  Esd.  viii.  1 ;  2  Esd.  i.  1).    Ap. 

Sar'amely  the  name  of  the  place  in  which 
the  assembly  of  the  Jews  was  neld  at  which 
the  high-priesthood  was  conferred  upon  Simon 
MaccabsBus  (1  Mace.  xiv.  28).  some  have 
treated  it  as  a  corruption  of  Jerusalem ;  but  this 
is  inadmissible.  The  following  are  some  of 
the  other  conjectures; — 1.  Hahatsar  MiUo, 
"  the  court  of  Millo."  2.  Hahataar  Am  El, 
"  the  court  of  the  people  of  God ;  that  is,  the 
great  court  of  the  Temple."  3.  Hauhaar  Am 
El,  **  theeate of  the  people  of  God."  4.  Haa- 
aar  Am  El,  "  prince  of  tne  people  of  God."  as 
if  not  the  name  of  a  place,  out  the  title  of  Si- 
mon . '  None  of  these  expUinations,  however, 
can  be  regarded  as  entirely  satisfectory.    Ap. 

Sa'raph.  Mentioned,  in  1  Chr.  iv.  22, 
among  the  descendants  of  Shelah  the  son  of 
Judah. 

Sarohe'donus.  a  collateral  form  of  the 
name  Esar-haddon  (Tob.  i.  21).    Ap. 

Sarde'US.    Aziza  (l  Esd.  ix.  28).    Ap. 

SardlnetSardittS  (Heb.Ai^m), is, accord- 
ing to  the  LaX.  and  Josephus,  the  correct  ren- 
dering of  the  Heb.  term  which  occurs  in  Ex. 
xxviii.  17,  xxxix.  10,  Ez.  xxviii.  13,  as  the 
name  of  the  stone  which  occupied  the  first  place 
in  the  first  row  of  the  hlgh-pricst's  breastplate. 
In  Rev.  iv.  3,  St  John  declares  that  he  whom 
he  saw  sittinff  on  the  heavenly  throne  "  was  to 
look  upon  Hie  a  jasper  and  a  mrdine  stone." 
The  sixth  foundation  of  the  wall  of  the  heaven- 
ly Jerusalem  was  a  aardius  (Rov.  xxi.  20). 
There  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  either  the 
sard  or  the  sardonyx  i^  the  stone  denoted  by 
ddem.  The  sard,  which  is  a  superior  variety 
of  agate,  has  long  been  a  favorite  stone  for  the 
engraver's  art  Sards  difiiir  in  color  :  there  is 
a  bright  red  variety,  which,  in  Pliny's  time,  was 
the  most  esteemed ;  and  perhaps  the  Heb.  ddetn, 
from  a  root  which  means  *'  to  be  red,"  points 
to  this  kind. 

Sar'dis,  a  ci^  sitnated  about  two  miles  to 
the  south  of  the  Kivcr  Hermns,  just  below  the 
range  of  Tmolus  {Bos  Daah),  on  a  spur  of 
which  its  acropolis  was  built  It  was  the  an- 
cient residence  of  the  kings  of  Lydia.  Sanlis 
was  in  very  early  times,  both  from  the  extreme- 
ly fertile  character  of  the  neighboring  region 
and  from  its  convenient  position,  a  commercial 
mart  of  importance.  Chestnuts  were  first  pro- 
duced in  the  neighborhood.  The  art  of  dyeing 
wool  is  said  by  Pliny  to  have  been  invented 
there ;  and  at  any  rate,  Sardis  was  the  entrepot 
•f  the  dyed  woollen  manufactures.  Sardis,  too. 


was  the  place  where  the  metal  efeeCnm  w«» 
procured ;  and  it  was  thither  that  the  Spartans 
sent,  in  the  6th  centar^  B.C.,  to  pun^iaae  gold 
for  the  purpose  of  gilding  the  face  of  the  Axiol. 
lo  at  Am^clSB.    Sardis  recovered  the  privifegv 
of  municipal  government  (and,  as  was  allc^ged 
several  centuries  afterwards,  the  right  of  a  sane- 
tuaxy)  upon  its  surrender  to  Alexander  the 
Great;  but  its  fortunes  fur  the  next  three  hnnp 
dred  years  are  very  obscure.    It  changed  hands 
more  than  once  in  the  contests  between  the 
dynasties  which  arose  after  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander.   In  the  year  214  b.c.,  it  was  taken  and 
sacked  by  the  army  of  Antiochns  the  Great 
After  the  ruin  of  Antiochus's  fortunes,  itpasscd, 
with  the  rest  of  Asia  on  that  side  of  Taams, 
under  the  dominion  of  the  kin^  of  Pexigamns, 
whose  interests  led  them  to  divert  the  course 
of  traffic  between  Asia  and  Europe  away  from 
Sardis.    Its  productive  soil  must  always  have 
continued  a  source  of  wealth ;  but  its  impor- 
tance as  a  central  mart  appears  to  have  dimin- 
ished from  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Asia  by 
Alexander.     Of  the  few  inscriptions  which  have 
been  discovered,  all,  or  nearly  all,  belong  to  the 
time  of  die  Roman  Empire.    Tet  there  still 
exist  considerable  remains  of  the  earlier  days. 
The  massive  temple  of  Cybele  still  bears  witness 
in  its  fragmentary  remains  to  the  wealth  and 
architectural  skill  of  the  people  that  raised  it 
On  the  north  side  of  the  acropolis,  overiookiug 
the  Valley  of  the  Hermus,  is  a  theatre  near  40(^ 
feet  in  diameter,  attached  to  a  stadium  of  aboot 
1,000.    This  probably  was  erected  after  the 
restoration  of  Sardis  by  Alexander.    The  mod- 
em name  of  the  ruins  at  Sardis  is  Sert-Kaiessi 
Travellers  describe  the  appearance  of  the  local- 
ity, on  approaching  it  from  the  N.  W.,  as  that 
of  complete  solitude.    The  Pactolus  is  a  mere 
thread  of  water,  all  but  evanescent  in  summer 
time.  The  Wadts-iehai  (Hermus),  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  town,  is  between  50  and  60  yanis 
wide,  and  nearly  3  feet  deep.    In  the  time  of 
the  Emperor  Tiberins,  Saniis  was  dei»olated  by 
an  earthquake.    The  whole  face  of  the  conntir 
is  said  to  huvc  been  chan^  by  this  convul- 
sion.   In  the  case  of  Sardis,  the  calamity  was 
increased  by  a  pestilential  fever  which  followed. 
In  l^e  time  or  Pliny,  it  was  included  in  the 
same  eonveniut  juridfcua  with  Philadelphia.  Tbe- 
only  passage  in  which  Sardis  is  mentioiied  in 
the  Kble  is  Rev.  iii.  1-6. 

Sar'diteSy  the^  descendants  of  Sered  the 
son  of  Zebulnn  (Num.  xxvi.  26). 

Sar^donyz  is  mentioned  in  the  N.  T.  onoe 
only,  viz.  inKev.  xxi.  20.  The  sardonyx  con- 
sists of  "  a  white  opaque  layer,  superiroposed 
upon  a  red  transparent  stratum  of  tne  true  red 
sard"  (King,  Antiqtte  Gema,  p.  9).  It  is,  like 
the  sard,  merely  a  variety  of  agate,  and  is  fre- 
quently employed  by  engravers  for  the  purposes 
of  a  signet-ring. 

8are'a»  one  of  the  five  scribes  "  ready  to 
write  swiftly  "  whom  Eadras  was  commanded 
to  take  (2  Esd.  xiv.  24).    Ap. 

Sarep'ta,  the  Greek  form  of  the  mow 
Zarbphath  (Luke  iv.  26). 

Sar^gon  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  As- 
syrian kings.  His  name  is  read  in  the  native 
inscriptions  as  Saixin& ;  while  a  town  which  b» 
built  and  called  after  himself  (now  K]ionabad> 
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wu  known  «8  SamfhUn  to  the  Arabian  geogra- 
pbera.  He  id  mentioned  bv  name  only  once  in 
Scripture  (Is.  xx.  1).  Vitringa,  Ofierhans, 
Eiclmom,  and  Hapfeld  identined  him  with 
Shalmaneser;  Grotius,  Lowth,  and  Keil,  with 
Sennacherib;  Perizonius,  Kalinsky,  and  Mi- 
chaelis,  with  Esar-hoddon.  All  these  conjec- 
tures are  now  shown  to  be  wrong  by  the  Assyr- 
ian inscriptions,  which  prove  Saigon  to  have 
been  distinct  from  the  several  monarchs  named, 
and  fix  hi.s  place  in  the  list  between  Shalmane- 
ser and  Sennacherib.  Ho  was  certainly  Sen- 
nacherib's father,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
donbt  that  he  was  his  immediate  predecessor. 
He  ascended  the  throne  of  Assyria,  as  we  eather 
from  his  annals,  in  the  same  year  that  M ero- 
dach-Baladan  ascended  the  throne  of  Babylon, 
which,  according  to  Ptolemy's  Canon,  was  b.o. 
721.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  usurper.  Sar- 
gon  was  undoubtedly  a  mat  and  successful 
warrior.  In  his  annals,  which  cover  a  space  of 
fifteen  years  (from  B.C.  721  to  b.o.  706),  he 
gives  an  account  of  his  warlike  expeditions 
•gainst  Babylonia  and  Susiana  on  the  south, 
Media  on  the  east,  Armenia  and  Cappadoda 
towards  the  north,  Syria,  Palestine,  Arabia,  and 
Egypt  towards  the  west  and  the  south-west  In 
this  last  direction,  he  seems  to  have  waged  three 
wars — one  in  his  second  year  (b.c.  720),  for 
the  possession  of  Gaza ;  another  in  his  sixth 
jre^r  (B.C.  715),  when  Egypt  itself  was  the  ob- 
ject of  attack;  and  a  thiru  in  his  ninth  (b.c. 
712),  when  the  special  subject  of  contention 
was  Ashdod,  whicn  Saigon  took  by  one  of  his 
generals.  This  is  the  event  which  causes  the 
mention  of  Sargon's  name  in  Scripture.  The 
^car  of  the  attack,  being  b.c.  712,  would  fall 
into  the  reign  of  the  first  Ethiopian  king,  Sa- 
baco  I.,  who  probably  conquered  Egypt  in  B.C. 
714.  It  is  not  as  a  warrior  only  that  Sar^n 
deserves  special  mention  among  the  Assyrian 
kings.  He  was  also  the  builder  of  useful  works, 
and  of  one  of  the  most  magnificent  of  the  As- 
syrian palaces.  He  probably  reigned  nineteen 
years,  from  B.C.  721  to  B.C.  702,  when  he 
left  the  throne  to  his  son,  the  celebrated  Sen- 
nacherib. 

Sa^ridy  a  chief  landmark  of  the  territory 
of  Zebulun  (Josh.  xix.  10,  12).  All  that  can 
be  gathered  of  its  position  is  that  it  lay  to  the 
west  of  Chisloth-Tabor. 

Sa'roxiy  the  district  in  which  Lydda  stood 
(Acts  ix.  35  only) ;  the  Sharon  of  the  O.  T. 

Saro'thie.  "  The  sons  of  Sarothie  '*  are 
among  the  sons  of  the  servants  of  Solomon 
who  returned  with  Zorobabel  (1  Esd.  v.  34). 

Sar'sechim,  one  of  the  generals  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's army  at  the  taking  of  Jerusalem 
( Jer.  xxxix.  3).  *He  appears  to  have  held  the 
office  of  chief  eunuch.  In  Jer.  xxxix .13,  Nebu- 
3hasban  is  called  Rab-saris,  "  chief  eunuch ; " 
and  the  question  arises,  whether  Nebushasban 
and  Sarsechim  may  not  be  names  of  the  same 
person.  In  Gesenius'  Theaaurus,  it  is  conjec- 
tured that  Sarsechim  and  Rab-saris  may  be 
identical,  and  both  titles  of  the  same  office. 

Sa'ruch.  Sbrug  the  son  of  Reu  (Luke 
iii.  35). 

Satan.  The  word  itself,  the  Hebrew  sdtdn. 
Is  simply  an  "  adversary,"  and  is  so  used  in  1 
Sam.  xxix.  4 :   2  Sam.  xix.  22 ;  1  K.  v.  4,  xi. 


14,  23,  25;  Num.  xxii.  22,  32;  Ps.  dx.  6 
This  original  sense  is  still  found  in  our  Lord's 
application  of  the  name  to  St  Peter  in  Matt. 
xvi.  23.  It  is  used  as  a  proper  name  or  title 
only  four  times  in  the  O.  T.,  viz.  (with  the  ar- 
ticle) in  Job  i.  6,  12,  ii.  I,  Zech.  iii.  1,  and 
(without  the  article)  in  1  Chr.  xxi.  1.  It  is 
with  the  scriptural  revelation  on  the  subject 
that  we  are  hero  concerned ;  and  it  is  clear, 
from  this  simple  enumeration  of  passages,  that 
it  is  to  be  sought  in  the  New,  rather  than  in  the 
Old  Testament  It  divides  itself  naturally  into 
the  consideration  of  his  existence,  his  nature, 
and  his  power  and  action. 

( A.)  His  Existence.  —  It  would  be  a  waste 
of  time  to  prove,  that,  in  various  degrees  of 
clearness,  the  personal  existence  of  a  Spirit  of 
Evil  is  revealed  again  and  again  in  Scripture. 
Every  quality,  eveir  action,  which  can  indicate 
personality,  is  attnbuted  to  him  in  language 
which  cannot  be  explained  away.  The  tenden- 
cy of  the  mind  in  its  inquiry  as  to  the  origin 
of  evil  is  generally  towards  one  or  other  of  two 
extremes.  The  first  is  to  consider  evil  as  a 
negative  imperfection,  arising,  in  some  un- 
known and  inexplicable  way,  from  the  nature 
of  matter,  or  from  some  disturbing  influences 
which  limit  the  action  of  goodness  on  earth. 
The  other  is  the  old  Persian  or  Manichsean  hy- 
pothesis, which  traces  the  existence  of  evil  to  a 
rival  Creator,  not  subordinate  to  the  Creator 
of  Good,  though  perhaps  inferior  to  Him  in 
power,  and  destined  to  ht  overcome  by  Him  at 
last  The  Revelation  of  Scripture,  speaking 
with  authority,  meets  the  trutn,  and  removes 
the  error,  inherent  in  both  these  hypotheses. 
It  asserts  in  the  strongest  terms  the  peribct  su- 
premacy of  God,  so  that  under  His  permission 
alone,  and  for  His  inscrutable  purposes,  evil  is 
allowed  to  exist  (see  fbr  example  Prov.  xvi.  4  ; 
Is.  xlv.  7 ;  Am.  iii.  6 ;  comp.  Kom.  ix.  22, 23). 
It  regards  this  evil  as  an  anomaly  and  corrup- 
tion, to  be  taken  away  by  a  new  manifestation 
of  Divine  Love  in  the  Incarnation  and  Atone- 
ment The  conquest  of  it  began  virtuallv  in 
God's  ordinance  after  the  fall  itself,  was  e^t- 
ed  actually  on  the  cross,  and  shall  be  per- 
fected in  its  results  at  the  jud|^ment-day.  Still 
Scripture  recognizes  the  existence  of  evil  in 
the  world,  not  only  as  felt  in  outward  circum- 
stances ("the  world'*),  and  as  inborn  in  the 
soul  of  man  ("  the  flesh  "),  but  also  as  proceed- 
ing ftx>ra  the  influence  of  an  Evil  Spirit  exer- 
cising that  mysterious  power  of  free  will,  which 
God's  rational  creatures  possess,  to  rebel  against 
Him,  and  to  draw  others  into  the  same  rebel- 
lion ("  the  devil"). 

In  accordance  with  the  "economy"  and  pro- 
gressiveness  of  God's  revelation,  tbe  existence 
of  Satan  is  but  gradually  revealed.  In  the  first 
entrance  of  evil  into  the  world,  the  temptation 
is  referred  only  to  the  serpent.  Throughout 
the  whole  period  of  the  patriarchal  and  Jewish 
dispensation,  this  vague  and  imperfect  revela- 
tion of  the  Source  of  Evil  alone  was  given. 
The  Source  of  all  Good  is  set  forth  in  aU  His 
supreme  and  unapproachable  Majes^* ;  evil  is 
known  negatively  as  the  falling-away  from  Him. 
The  Book  of  Job  stands,  in  any  case,  alone  on 
the  basis  of  "  natural  religion,  apart  firom  the 
gradual  and  orderly  evolutions  of  the  Mosaic 
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rerelation.  In  it,  for  the  first  time,  we  find  a 
distinct  mention  of  "  Satan/'  the  "  adversary  " 
of  Job.  But  it  is  important  to  remark  the 
emphatic  stress  laid  on  his  subordinate  position, 
on  the  absence  of  all  but  delegated  power,  of 
all  terror,  and  all  grandeur  in  his  character. 
It  is  especially  remarkable  that  no  power  of 
spiritual  influence,  but  only  a  power  over  out- 
ward circumstances,  is  attnbuted  to  him.  The 
Captivity  brought  the  Israelites  face  to  face 
witli  the  great  dualism  of  the  Persian  mytholo- 
gy, —  the  conflict  of  Ormuzd  with  Ahriman,  the 
coordinate  Spirit  of  Evil.  In  the  books  writ- 
ten after  the  Captivity,  we  have  again  the  name 
of  ''Satan''  twice  mentioned  (1  Chr.  xxi.  1 ; 
Zcch.  iii.  1,  2) ;  but  it  is  confessed  by  all  that 
the  Satan  of  Scripture  bears  no  resemblance 
to  the  Persian  Ahriman.  His  subordination 
and  inferioritv  are  as  stron&^y  marked  as  ever. 
In  the  interval  between  the  Old  and  New  Test, 
the  Jewish  mind  had  pondered  on  the  scanty 
revelations  already  given  of  evil  spiritual  influ- 
ence. But  the  apocryphal  books  (as,  for  ex- 
ample, Tobit  ana  Judith),  while  dwelling  on 
"demons,"  have  no  notice  of  Satan.  The 
same  ma^  be  observed  of  Josephus.  But,  while 
a  mass  of  fable  and  superstition  grew  up  on  the 
general  subject  of  evfl  spiritual  influence,  still 
the  existence  and  nature  of  Satan  remained  in 
the  background,  felt,  but  not  understood.  The 
X.  T.  first  brines  it  plainly  forward.  From  the 
beginning  of  uie  gospel,  when  he  appears  as 
the  personal  tempter  of  our  Lord,  through  all 
the  Gospels,  Epistles,  and  Apocalypse,  it  is  as- 
serted or  implied,  again  and  again,  as  a  familiar 
nnd  important  truth.  Without  dwelling  on 
other  passages,  the  plain,  solemn,  and  unmeta- 
pborical  words  of  John  viii.  44  must  be  suffi- 
cient. 

(B.)  His  Nature.  —  Of  the  nature  and 
original  state  of  Satan,  little  is  revealed  in 
Scripture.  He  is  spoken  of  as  a  "spirit" 
in  Kph.  ii.  2;  as  the  prince  or  ruler  of  the  "de- 
mons" in  Matt.  xii.  24-26;  and  as  having 
"angels"  subject  to  him  in  Matt  xxv.  41, 
Hev.  xii.  7,  9.  The  whole  description  of  his 
power  implies  spiritual  nature  and  spiritual  in- 
fluence. We  conclude  therefore  that  he  was  of 
angelic  nature,  a  rational  and  spiritual  creature, 
superhuman  in  power,  wisdom,  and  energy ; 
and  not  only  so,  but  an  archangel,  one  of  the 
"  princes  "  o?  heaven.  We  cannot,  of  course, 
conceive  that  any  thing  essentially  and  origi- 
nallv  evil  was  created  by  God.  We  can  only 
conjecture,  then^forc,  that  Satan  is  a  fallen  an- 
gel, who  once  had  a  time  of  probation,  but 
whose  condemnation  is  now  irrevocablv  f^xed. 
But  of  the  time,  cause,  and  manner  of  nis  fal], 
Scripture  tells  us  scarcely  any  thing.  It  limits 
its  disclosures,  as  always,  to  that  which  we 
need  to  know.  The  passage  on  which  all  the 
fabric  of  tradition  and  poetry  has  been  raised  is 
Rev.  xii.  7,  9.  Whatever  be  the  meaning  of 
this  passage,  it  is  certain  that  it  cannot  refer  to 
the  original  fall  of  Satan.  The  only  other 
passage  which  refers  to  the  fall  of  the  angels  is 
2  Pet.  ii.  4,  with  the  parallel  passage  in  Jnde  6. 
Here  again  the  passage  is  mysterious ;  but  it 
seems  hardly  possible  to  consider  Satan  as  one 
of  these ;  for  they  are  in  chains  and  guarded  till 
the  Great  Day ;  he  is  permitted  still  to  go  about 


as  the  Tempter  and  the  Adversary,  untQ  hi& 
appointed  time  be  come.  Setting  these  passa^ 
aside,  we  have  still  to  consider  the  declaration 
of  our  Lord  in  Luke  x.  18, "  I  behdd  Satan,  as 
lightning,  fall  from  heaven."  This  may  refer 
to  the  fact  of  his  original  fall ;  but,  in  any  case, 
it  tells  nothing  of  its  cause  or  method.  There 
is  also  the  passage  already  quoted  (John  viii. 
44) ;  but  here  it  seems  likely  the  words  refer  to 
the  beginning  of  his  action  upon  man.  Per< 
haps  the  only  one  which  has  any  value  is  1 
Tim.  iii.  6,  "  lest,  being  lifted  up  by  pride,  be 
fall  into  the  condemnation  of  the  devil."  It  i« 
concluded  from  this  that  pride  was  the  canst 
of  the  devil's  condemnation.  But,  while  then 
points  are  passed  by  almost  in  silence.  Scrip- 
ture describes  to  us  distinctly  the  moral  natoit 
of  the  Evil  One.  This  is  no  matter  of  barren 
speculation  to  those  who,  by  yielding:  to  eriL 
may  become  the  "children  of'^ Satan, ^'  instead 
of  "children  of  God."  The  ideal  of  goodnesi 
is  made  up  of  the  three  great  moral  attributes 
of  God,  —  Love,  Truth,  and  Purity  or  Holi- 
ness, combined  with  that  spirit  which  is  the 
natural  temper  of  a  finite  and  dependent  crea- 
ture, the  spirit  of  Faith.  We  find,  according 
ly,  that  the  opposites  of  these  qualities  are 
dwelt  upon  as  the  characteristics  of  the  devfl. 

(C.)    His    Power   and  Action.  —  The 
power  of  Satan  over  the  soul  is  repTesented  as 
exercised  eidier  directly  or  by  his  instruments. 
His  direct  influence  over  the  soul  is  simply  that 
of  a  powerful  and  evil  nature  on  those  in  whom 
lurks  the  germ  of  the  same  evil,  differing  from 
the  influence  exercised  by  a  wicked  man  ia 
degree  rather  than  in  kind;  but  it  has  the 
power  of  acting  by  sucrgestion  of  thoughts, 
without  the  mraium  of  action  or  woids, — a 
power  which  is  only  in  very  slight  degree  ex- 
ercised by  men  upon  each  other.     This  infln- 
ence  is  spoken  of  m  Scripture  in  the  strongest 
terms,  as  a  real  external  influence,  correlative 
to,  but  not  to  be  confounded  with,  the  existence 
of  evil  widiin.    Yet  at  the  same  time  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  its  language  is  very  far  from 
countenancing,  even  for  a  moment,  the  horrots 
of  the  Manichsean  theory.    The  influence  of 
Satan  is  always  spoken  of  as  temporary  and 
limited,  subordinated  to  the  Divine  counsel, 
and  broken  by  the  Incarnate  Son  of  God.    It 
is  brought  out  visibly,  in  the  form  of  posses- 
sion, in  the  earthly  life  of  our  Lord,  only  in 
order  that  it  may  give  the  opportunity  of  His 
triumph.    The  history  of  the  Book  of  Job 
shows  plainly,  what  is  elsewhere  constantly 
implied,  that  satanic  influence  is  permitted  in 
order  to  be  overruled  to  good,  to  teach  humil- 
ity, and  therefore  faith.    The  mystery  of  the 
existence  of  evil  is  left  unexplained ;  but  its 
present  subordination  and  future  extinction  arc 
familiar  truths.     So  accordingly,  on  the  other 
hand,  his  power  is  spoken  of  as  capable  of  being 
resisted  by  the  will  of  man,  when  aided  by  the 
grace  of  God.    Besides  his  own  direct  influ- 
ence, the  Scripture  discloses  to  us  the  fact  that 
Satan  is  the  leader  of  a  host  of  evil  spirits  or 
angels  who  share  his  evil  work,  and  for  whom 
the  "  everlasting  flre  is  prepared  "  (Matt.  xxv. 
41).    Of  their  origin  and  fall  we  know  no  more 
than  of  his,  for  they  cannot  be  the  same  as  the 
fallen  and  imprisoned  angels  of  2  Ptt.ii.  4  and 
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Jnde  6 ;  bat  one  passage  (Matt.  xii.  24-26) 
identifies    them   distinctly  with   the  dtufiovta 
(A.  y.  "  devils  ")who  had  power  to  possess  the 
souls  of  men.    They  are  mostly  spoken  of  in 
Scripture  in  reference  to  possession ;  but  in 
Eph.  ▼!.   12    they  are    described    in  various 
lights,  as  "  principalities/^  "  powers/'  "  rulers 
of  the  darkness  ot  this  world,    and  "  spiritual 
powers  of  wickedness  in  heavenl;^  places "  (or 
''  things  ") ;  and  in  all  as  "  wrestling  "  against 
the  soul  of  man.    In  Rev.  xii.  7-9,  they  are 
spoken  of  as  fighting  with  "  the  dragon,  the  old 
serpent  called   the  Devil  and  Satan/'  against 
"  Michael  and  his  angels/'  and  as  cast  out  of 
heaven  with  their  chieC    Taking  all  these  pas- 
sages together,  we  find  them  shanng  the  enmity 
to  God  and  man  impli^  in  the  name  and  na- 
lure  of  Satan ;  but  their  power  and  action  are 
but  little  dwelt  upon  in  comparison  with  his. 
But  the  Evil  One  is  not  only  the  "  prince  of 
the  denpons,"  but  also  he  is  called  the  "  prince 
of  this  world/'  in  John.  xii.  31,  xiv.  30,  xvi. 
11,  and  even  the  "  god  of  this  world  "  in  2  Cor. 
It.  4  ;  the  two  expressions  being  united  in  Eph. 
vi.  12.    This  power  he  claimed  for  himself, 
OS  a  delegated  authority  ^  in  the  temptation  of  our 
Lord  (Luke  iv.  6) ;  and  the  temptation  would 
have  been  unreal  had  he  spoken  altogether 
fiUsely.    It  implies  another  kmd  of  indirect  in- 
fluenf'e  exercised  through  earthly  instruments. 
TherR  are  some  indications  in  Scripture  of  the 
exercise  of  this  power  through  inanimate  instru- 
ments, of  an  infiuence  over  the  powers  of  na- 
ture, and  what  men  call  the  "  chances  "  of  life. 
Most  of  all  is  this  indirect  action  of  Satan  man- 
ifested in  those  who  deliberately  mislead  and 
tempt  men.    The  method  of  his  action  is  best 
discerned  by  an  examination  of  the  title  by 
which  he  is  designated  in  Scripture.    He  is 
ealled  emphatically  6  dui^d^,  '*  the  devil." 
The  derivation  of  the  word  in  itself  implies 
only  the  endeavor  to  break  the  bonds  between 
others,  and  **  set  them  at  variance;  "  but  com- 
mon usage  adds  to  this  general  sense  the  spe- 
cial idea  of  "  setting  at  variance  6y  slander" 
In  the  application  of  the  title  to  Satan,  both 
the  ^neral  and  special  senses  should  be  kept 
in  view.    His  general  object  is  to  break  the 
bonds  of  communion  between  God  and  man, 
and  the  bonds  of  truth  and  love  which  bind 
men  to  each  other.    The  slander  of  God  to 
man  is  seen  best  in  the  words  of  Gen.  iii.  4,  5. 
They  attribute  selfishness  and  jealousy  to  the 
Giver  of  all  good.    The  slander  of  man  to  God 
is  illustrated  by  the  Book  of  Job  (Job  i.  9-11, 
ii.  4,  5).    In  reference  to  it,  Satan  is  called  the 
"  adversary  "  of  man  in  1  Pet.  v.  8,  and  repre- 
sented in  that  character  in  Zech.  iii.  1,2;  and 
more  plainly  still  designated  in  Rev.  xii.  10,  as 
"  the  accuser  of  our  brethren,  who  accused 
them  before  our  God  day  and  night."    It  is 
difficult  for  us  to  understand  what  can  be  the 
need  of  accusation,  or  the  power  of  slander, 
under  the  all-searching  eye  of  God.    But  these 
points,  important  as  they  are,  are  of  less  mo- 
ment than  the  disclosure  of  the  method  of  Sa- 
tanic action  upon  the  heart  itself.    It  may  be 
summed  up  in   two  words,  —  temptation  and 
possession.    The  subject  of  temptation  is  illus- 
trated, not  only  by  abstract  statements,  but 
also  by  the  record  of  the  temptations  of  Adam 


and  of  our  Lord.    It  is  expressly  laid  down  (at 
in  James  i.  2-4)  that  "  temptation,"  properly 
so  called,  t.«.  "  trial,"  is  essential  to  man,  an^ 
is  accordingly  ordained  for  him  and  sent  to  him 
by  God  (as  in  Gen.  xxii.  1).    Man's  nature  is 
progressive ;  his  faculties,  which  exist  at  first 
only  in  capacity,  must  be  brought  out  to  exist 
in  actual  efficiency  by  free  exercise.    His  appe- 
tites and  passions  need  to  be  checked  b^  the 
reason  ana  conscience,  and  this  need  constitutes 
a  trial.    Besides  this,  the  will  itself  delights  in 
independence  of  action.    The  need  of  giving 
up  tne  individual  will,  freely  and  by  conviction, 
so  as  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  will  of  God, 
is  a  still  severer  trial.    It  is  this  tentability  of 
man,  even  in  his  original  nature,  which  is  rep- 
resented in  Scripture  as  giving  scope  to  the  evil 
action  of  Satan.    He  is  called  the  "  Tempter" 
(as  in  Matt.  iv.  3;  1  Thess.  iii.  5).    He  has 
power,  first,  to  present  to  the  appetites  or  pas- 
sions their  objects  in  vivid  and  captivating 
forms ;  and  next,  to  act  upon  the  false  desire 
of  the  will  for  independence.    It  is  a  power 
which  can  be  resisted,  because  it  h  under  the 
control  and  overruling  power  of  God  (1  Cor. 
x.  13 ;  James  iv.  7,  &c.).    It  is  exercised  both 
negatively  and  positively.    Its  negative  exer- 
cise is  referred  to  in  the  parable  of  the  sower. 
Its  positive  exercise  is  set  forth  i^  the  parable 
of  tne  wheat  and  th'  lares.    This  txercise  of 
the  Tempter's  power   s  possible,  even  against 
a  sinless  nature.    We  see  this  in  the  tempta- 
tion of  our  Lord.    But  in  the  temptation  of  a 
fallen    nature,  Satan  has   a   greater    power. 
Every  sin  committed  makes  a  man  tki  "  ser- 
vant of  sin  "  fbr  the  future  (t/ohn  viii.  34 ;  Rom. 
vi.  16) :  it  therefore  creai^  in  the  spirit  of  man 
a  positive  tendency  to  evi),  which  sympathizes 
with  and  aids  the  tcmptatiori  of  the  Evil  One. 
This  is  a  fact  recognized  by  experience     It  is 
this  which  St  Paul  calls  "  a  law,"  i.e  an  ex- 
ternal power  "of  sin  "  over  man,  bringing  the 
inner  man  into  captivity   (Bom.  vii.  14-24). 
Its  power  is  broken  oy  the  Atonement  and  the 
gift  of  the  Spirit,  but  ^ret  not  completeljr  cast 
out    It  is  to  this  spiritual  'po^fr  of  evil,  the 
tendency  to  falsehood,  cruelty,  pride,  and  un- 
belief, independently  of  any  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived from  them,  that  Satan  is  said  to  appeal 
in  tempting  us.    This  twofold  power  of  temp- 
tation IS  freanently  referred  to  in  Scnpture,  as 
exercised,  cniefiy  by  the  suggestion  i>f  evil 
thoughts,  but   occasionally  by  the  delegated 
power  of  Satan  over  outward  circumstances. 
The  subject  itself  is  the  most  startling  form  of 
the  mysterj  ^f  evil ;  it  is  one  on  which,  fVom 
our  ignoranv^e  of  the  connection  of  the  First 
Cause  with  Second  Causes  in  nature,  and  of 
the  process  of  origination  of  human  thought, 
experience  can  hanlly  be  held'  to  be  competent 
either  to  confirm  or  to  oppose  the  testimony  of 
Scripture.    On  the  subject  of  Possession,  see 
Demoniacs. 

The  following  extract  fVom  Auberlen's  work 
on  the  Prophecies  of  Daniel,  and  the  Apocalypse, 
is  here  appended  as  bearing  upon  the  subject  of 
the  precooing  article.  The  writer  is  comment- 
ing upon  Rev.  xii.  7.  —  Ed. 

"  But  not  only  in  the  kingdom  of  God  on 
earth,  but  also  in  heaven  itself,  has  a  great 
change  been  efiected  by  the  ascension  of  Christ 
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^▼er.  5,  10),  which  is  of  great  importance 
ibr  the  church  on  earth,  and  is,  for  this  reason, 
mentioned  here,  yis.  the  castinff-out  of  the  deoil. 
In  the  second  part  of  the  chapter  (ver.  7-12), 
which  we  shall  now  examine,  we  cannot  possi- 
bly find  any  thing  else  but  a  description  of  the 
fact,  known  to  as  fh>m  other  parts  of  Scriptnre, 
and  especially  the  writings  of  St.  John,  that  the 
prince  of  this  world  is  jugded  b^  the  completion 
of  Christ's  work  of  reconciliation.  Accordiiu; 
to  1  John  iii.  8,  for  this  purpose  the  Son  of  Goo, 
the  vide  ^f»iv,  was  bom,  —  to  destroy  the  works 
of  the  devil. 

"  There  are,  then,  three  stages  in  the  conflict  of 
Christ  and  Satan.  The  first  is  the  temptation 
in  the  wilderness.  Beins  conquered  there  by 
the  Lord,  and  utterW  defeated,  Satan  depiurted 
from  the  person  of  Jesus  for  a  time,  or  till  a 
certain  time  {dxpi  luupov,  Luke  iv.  IS),  and  as- 
saulted those  who  were  near  Christ,  in  order 
thus  to  oppose  the  Saviour's  work.  Hence  the 
man^  possessed  of  devils  at  that  time,  and  the 
drivmg-out  of  devils  by  Christ  and  His  disci- 
ples. This  is  the  second  stage  of  the  conflict 
Here,  also,  the  Son  remained  alwavs  conqueror, 
and  proved  himself  the  stronger,  who  could  bind 
the  strong  man  (Luke  xi.  20,  22).  On  one  of 
those  occasions,  Christ  uttered  a  saying  to  which 
our  passage  in   Revelation  bears  resemblance 

iLuke  X.  18),  when  the  seventy  disciples  tdl 
lim,  with  joy,  that  even  the  devils  were  subject 
to  them  through  His  name;  He  said  unto  them, 
'  I  beheld  Satan  fall  from  heaven  likejightnine.' 
Those  victories  over  the  enemy  showed  Him  m 
Spirit  the  full  victoiy  over  Satan,  —  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  prophets  behold  the  fulfilment  in 
the  germ,  the  end  of  history  in  the  historical 
development  The  third  stage  in  which  the 
victory  is  consummated  is  the  sufibrings  and 
ieath,  the  resurrection  and  ascension,  of  Jesus. 
This  is  your  hour,  and  the  power  of  darkness, 
Christ  sajrs  to  His  enemies  ( Luke  xxii.  53 ) .  But 
Batan  tries  to  siit,  also,  Christ's  friends  like 
wheat  (Luke  xxii.  31 ) ;  and  we  know  how  he 
succeeded  in  the  case  of  Peter,  and  especially  in 
the  case  of  Judas  (Luke  xxii.  3 ;  Jonn  xiii.  2, 
27).  Only  in  Jesus  Himself,  whom  he  now 
tempts  by  the  terrors  of  the  world,  as  he  had 
before  by  the  Inst  of  the  world,  he  had  and 
found  nothing  (John  xiv.  30).  On  the  contra- 
ry, he  is  judgid,  and  cast  out  {kicpXifd^eTat  l^u) 
by  Christ's  obedience  unto  death,  as  the  Lord 
says,  using  again  an  expression  resembling  that 
in  the  Revelation  (John  xii.  31 ,  xvi.  1 1 ; 
comp.  Heb.  ii.  14) ;  and  His  resurrection  and 
ascension  is  a  public  solemn  triumph  over  the 
principalities  and  powers  of  death  (Col.  ii.  15). 
"  Tne  last-quoted  passage  is  a  key  to  onr  verse. 
What  Paul  expresses  here,  with  iioly  joy,  in  a 
didactic  form,  John  saw  in  a  prophetic  vision. 
The  devil  is  now  cast  out  of  neaven,  after  the 
Son  is  raised  to  the  throne  of  Ood,  ver.  5.  The 
archangel,  Michael,  is  appointed  the  executor 
of  the  judgment  For,  according  to  Dan.  x. 
13,  21,  xii.  1,  he,  among  the  high  angelic 
princes,  is  the  angel  to  whom  is  intrusted  the 
defence  of  God*s  Church  against  the  opposing 
powers  in  the  invisible  world  of  spirits.  He 
nad  fought  before  then  with  the  devil  about  the 
body  of  the  mediator  of  the  old  covenant  ( Jude 
%\.    But  now,  when  the  Mediator  of  the  new 


covenant  had,  of  His  own  free  will,  ofltoed  Hli 
own  body  as  His  sacrifice,  it  is  possible  Ibr  the 
aneel  to  resume  the  old  combat,  and  with  alto- 
gether different  success.  We  have  dwdt  sx 
uuge  on  these  conflicts  in  the  spirit-world  in 
our  discussion  of  Dan.  x.  Mknael  and  his 
angels  overcome  the  resisting  devil  and  hii 
angels,  and  cast  the  dark  powers  and  princi- 
palities of  heaven  to  the  earth  (ver.  7-9). 

"  In  the  next  verse  it  is  said, '  neither  was  their 
place  found  any  more  {eri)  in  heaven/  and  this 
presupposes  that  hitherto,  up  to  the  ascension  of 
Christ,  the  demont  were  in  keavm  like  the  other 
angels,  and  that,  like  them,  they  inflncDced 
eanh  from  their  abodes  in  heaven,  in  which 
there  are  many  mansions.    As  heaven  was  not 
yet  opened  to  man  before  Christ,  to  it  was  not 
yet  shut  against  the  devils.    This  b  confirmed 
oy  the  other  Holy  Scriptures,  specially  the  Old 
Testament    In  Job  i.  6,  ii.  1,  we  see  Satan  ap- 
pear among  the  other  sons  of  God  before  Jeho- 
vah  (compare  also  1  Kings  xxii.  1^22),  in 
the  same  way  he  stands  beside  the  angd  of 
Jehovah  (Zech.  iii.  I,  2).    In  both  cases,  he  is 
represented  as  the  accuser  of  his  brethren  (Ber. 
xu.  10).    In  the  latter  passage,  he  widies  to 
accuse  the  high-pritjet,  Joshua,  and  Jemsalem, 
and  Israel,  that  their  guilt  was  not  yet  atoned, 
and  that  they  were  tterefore  unworthy  of  the 
mercy  which  the  Lord  had  shown  them  in  lead- 
ing them  out  of  the  captivity  (Zech.  iii.  3-6, 9). 
In  the  former  passage,  ne  accuses  the  pious  Job, 
that  even  he  was  not  a  just  man,  and  reccivei 
permission  from  God  to  tempt  him  to  the  uttn^ 
most    As  long  as  the  blood  of  reconcnliation 
was  not  actually  shed,  that  atonement,  which  is 
opposed  (Zech.  iii.  8,  9)  to  the  accusations  of 
Satan,  but  only  in  the  shape  of  a  promise,  Sa- 
tan possessed  still  a  right  over  men,  and  oonld 
plead  this,  his  right,  before  God  day  and  night 
{Rev.  xii.  10,  xanTyopuv,  imperfect).    Hence  it 
follows,  that  he  was  in  heaven  tfll  the  ban  <^ 
sin  and  death,  resting  on  humanity,  was  broken. 
We  find  this  view  corroborated  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament   The  saying  of  the  Lord  Jeans,  quoted 
above,  that  He  saw  Satan  fUl  fiom  heaTcn  like 
lightnine,  rests  on  the  same  supposition.    Con- 
nect with  this  a  passage,  which  nas  caused  grtat 
perplexity  to  commentators,  but  which  may  be 
easuy  explained  fW>m  this  point  of  view,  viz.. 
Col.  i.  20.     The  apostle  endeavors  hoe  to 
prove  the  superior  dignity  of  Christ  as  com- 
pared to  the  angels,  because  the  Coloasian  fiUse 
teachers  derogated  from  this  dignity  by  their 
doctrines  concerning  the  worid  of  spirits  and 
sDons  (ii.  10,  18);  faul  has  shown,  ver.  15- 
17,  that  all  creatures,  the  heavenly  powen  as 
well  as  the  creatures  of  earth,  owe*  tneir  exist- 
ence to  the  creative  agency  of  Christ    In  ver. 
18-20,  he  treats  of  the  second  chief  activity  of 
Christ,  the  atonement,  and  shows  that  also,  in 
this  respect,  the  whole  universe,  in  its  two  great 
divisions,  the  world  of  earth  and  of  heaven, 
owes  to  Christ  alone  the  restoration  of  harmoDr 
after  the  oonfiict  which  liad  been  introdnced, 
owes  to  Him  the  harmonious  snljugation  of  all 
things  under  One  Head.    The  jnxtapositioa  of 
aimti  and  rd  frovro,  which  characterises  the  six* 
teenth  and  seventeenth  verses,  meets  us  there- 
fore again  in  the  twentieth,  fi  oincw  iamoarMi- 
^ai  ^  nmna-j  and  after  the  intermediate  claase^ 
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lie  oontinnes,  SI  aimu  efre  rd  M  r^  ^r  ure  rd 
hf  nlc  obpavoic.  Sin  introdaoed  discord  and 
conflict,  not  onljr  on  earth,  bat  also  in  heaven, 
bjr  the  fall  of  demons.^  And  as  little  as  it  was 
possible  for  man  to  restore  peace  on  earth,  so 
little  was  this  possible  for  the  angels  in  heaven. 
The  good  angels  were  not  able  of  themselves  to 
overcome  the  peace-distorbers,  to  cast  out  the 
devils,and  also  for  them  it  is  only  <U  o^ro0,throagh 
Christ,  that  it  was  efibcted.  It  is  the  blood  of 
the  cross  which  restored  peace,  even  in  heaven 
[ufnivoiroufaaQ  diit  rov  aiuarog  rdv  arcKpdv) ;  it  is 
only  now,  after  Christ  nas  obtained  the  victory 
fiilly  and  leg^ly,  that  Michael  and  his  angels 
are  able  to  cast  Satan  and  his  servants  out  of 
heaven.  Only  this  view,  which  is  corroborated 
b^  the  other  passage  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Coloe- 
sians  (ii.  15),  enables  us  to  see  the  striking  force 
of  the  Pauline  argumentation,  in  showing  us 
the  entire  dependence  of  the  angels  on  Christ 
Only  thus  can  we  explain  satisfactorily  the 
context,  and  the  repetition  of  the  expression 
(U  tArov. 

"  Thus  the  event  described  in  the  verses  under 
consideration  is  an  essential  turning-point  in 
the  history  of  the  prince  and  the  kingdom  of 
darkness.  For  of  such  a  history  Holy  Scripture, 
«nd  specially  the  Apocalypse,  gives  us  an  outline. 
That  history  consists  of  an  ever-deeper  down- 
fall, in  four  gradations  or  periods.  The  first 
extends  to  im  first  coming  of  Christ.  In  this 
period,  the  devil  not  only  rules  on  earth,  but  is 
also  still  in  heaven ;  his  power  is  not  yet  bro- 
ken ;  the  Old  Testament  Theocracy  is  not  fur- 
nished with  the  weapons  for  overcoming  the 
oneinv. 

*'The  second  period  is  fh>m  Christ  to  the 
commencement  of  the  millennium ;  then  Satan 
is  cast  out  of  heaven  to  earth,  where  he  exer- 
cises yet  finse  power. 

"  The  thirdT period  embraces  the  millennium. 
The  enemy  is  bound ;  and,  as  he  was  cast  out  of 
heaven  to  earth,  he  is  now  cast  into  the  bot- 
tomless pit,  and  rendered  harmless  (Rev.  xx. 
1-3). 

"After  having  been  let  loose  for  a  little 
while,  he  is  (fourthly)  judged,  and  cast  for 
ever  and  ever  into  the  lake  of  fire  (Rev.  xx. 
7-10;  Matt.  xxv.  41 ;  1  Cor.  vi.  3).  Thus  the 
whole  history  which  the  Apocalypse  j^ives  us 
of  Satan  is  a  continual  succession  of  his  being 
cast  out,  hurled  down  {I3Xji9^(u,  xii.  9,  xx.  3, 
10)." 

To  the  same  purport,  Alford  remarks  in  his 
notes  on  Rev.  xii.  7 :  ««- 

" '  And  there  was  war  in  heaven,'  &c.  We 
now  enter  upon  a  mysterious  series  of  events 
in  the  world  of  spirits,  with  rwtrd  to  whidi 
merely  fragmentaiy  hints  are  given  us  in  the 
Scriptures.  In  the  0.  T.,  we  find  the  adver- 
aanr  Satan  in  heaven ;  in  Job  i.,  ii.,  he  appears 
before  God  as  the  tempter  of  His  saints ;  in 
Zech.  ill.,  we  have  him  accusing  Joshua  the 

1  Compare  Karts  Btbel  and  Attronomle,  9  Auffl, 
p.  238 :  — ^*  The  fill  of  the  angels  and  the  fikll  of  man 
broaght  eone  and  destruction  Into  the  reirion  of 
the  terrestial  worid,  and  iitoo  Into  the  oelestial 
spheres.  Into  the  abodes  of  the  holy  angpl«,  this 
twofold  catastrophe  Introduced,  though  not  positive 
disCorbance,  yetprlvatire  Iom,  a  retardation  of  their 
^igiiest  and  most  perfect  development,  harmonloos 
gradation,  and  perfect  eonsummatlon.'' 


bigh-priest  in  God's  presence.  Afain:  onr 
Lord,  in  Luke  x.  18,  exclaims,  'I  beheld  Sa- 
tan, as  liffhtning,  fall  from  heaven.'  In  this 
brief  speech,  he  sums  up  proleptically  the  whole 
great  conflict  with  and  defeat  of  the  power  of 
evil,  ftom  the  first  even  till  accomplished  by  his 
own  victory  (cf.  also  John  xii.  31 ) ;  so  that 
this  castiuNOwn  of  Satan  from  the  ofiice  of 
accuser  in  neaven  was  evidently  connected  with 
the  great  justifying  work  of  redemption.  His 
voice  is  heard  liefore  God  no  more :  the  day  of 
acceptance  in  Christ  Jesus  has  dawned;  and 
his  angels,  those  rebel  spirits  whom  he  led 
away,  are  cast  down  with  nim  into  the  earth, 
where  now  the  conflict  is  waging  during  tbe 
short  time  which  shall  elapse  between  me  as- 
cension and  the  second  advent,  when  he  shall 
be  bound.  All  this  harmonizes  together ;  and, 
though  we  know  no  more  of  the  matter,  we 
have  at  least  this  sign,  that  our  knowledge,  so 
far  as  it  goes,  is  sound;  that  the  few  nints 
given  us  does  not,  when  thus  interpreted,  con- 
tradict one  another,  but  agree  as  portions  of 
one  whole. 

"  The  war  here  spoken  of  appears  in  some  of 
its  features  in  the  Book  of  Daniel  (x.  13,  21, 
xii.  1 ).  In  Jude  9,  also,  we  find  Michael  the 
adversaiT  of  the  devil  in  the  matter  of  the 
saints  of  God." 

Sathraba^Banas.     SHBTHABBoaENAi  (i 

Esd.  vi.  3,  7,  27).     Ap. 

Satyrs  (Heb.  SiSnm),  the  rendering  in  the 
A.  V.  of  the  above-named  i>lural  noun,  which, 
having  the  meaning  of  "  hairy  "  or  **  rough," 
is  frequently  appliM  to  "  he-Koats ; "  the  Smm, 
however,  of  Is.  xiii.  21 ,  and  xxxiv.  14,  where 
the  prophet  predicts  the  desolation  of  Babylon, 
have,  probably,  no  allusion  to  any  species  of 
goat,  whether  wild  or  tame.  According  to  the 
old  versions,  and  nearly  all  the  commentators, 
our  own  translation  is  correct,  and  relates  to 
is,  demons  ot  woods  and  desert-places,  half 
men  and  half  goats  (comp.  Lev.  xvii.  7 ;  2  Chr. 
xi.  15).  The  opinion  held  by  Michaelis  and 
Lichtenstein,  that  the  SHrirn  probably  de- 
note some  species  of  ape,  has  been  sanctioned 
by  Hamilton  Smith  in  Kitto's  Cyc.  That 
some  species  of  Cynocgphahu  (dog-fi^ed  baboon) 
was  an  animal  that  entered  into  the  theology 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians  is  evident  fh>m  the 
monuments,  and  m>m  what  Horapollo  has  told 
us.  The  other  explanation,  however,  has  the 
sanction  of  Gesenius,  Bochart,  RosenmQller, 
Parkhnrst,  Maurer,  Fiirst,  and  others. 

Saul,  more  accurately  Shaul.  The  name 
of  various  persons  in  tne  sacred  history.  —  1. 
Saul  of  Renoboth  by  the  river  was  one  of  the 
early  kings  of  Edom,  and  successor  of  Samlah 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  37,  38).  In  1  Chr.  i.  48,  he  is 
ctdled  Smaul.  —  2.  The  first  king  of  Israel. 
There  is  a  contradiction  between  the  pedigree 
in  1  Sam.  ix.  1,  xiv.  51,  which  represents  Saul 
and  Abner  as  the  grandsons  of  Abiel,  and  I 
Chr.  viii.  33,  ix.  39,  which  represents  them  as 
his  great-grandsons.  If  we  adopt  the  more 
elaborate  pedigree  in  the  Chronicles,  we  must 
suppose  either  that  a  link  has  been  dropped  be- 
tween Abiel  and  Kish,  in  1  Sam.  ix.  1,  or  that 
the  elder  Kish,  the  son  of  Abiel  (I  Chr.  iv.  36), 
has  been  confounded  with  the  jrounger  Kish, 
the  son  of  Ner  (1  Chr.  ix.  89).    The  pedigree 
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in  1  Cbr.  yiii.  is  not  free  from  confuskm,  as  it 
omits,  amongst  the  sons  of  Abid,  Ner,  who, 
in  1  Chr.  ix.  36,  is  the  fifth  son,  and  who,  in 
both,  is  made  the  father  of  Kish.  His  charac- 
ter is  in  part  illustrated  by  the  fierce,  wayward, 
fitful  nature  of  the  tribe,  and  in  part  accounted 
for  by  tiie  struggle  between  the  old  and  new 
systems  in  which  he  found  himself  involved. 
To  this  we  must  add  a  taint  of  madness,  which 
broke  out  in  violent  frenzy  at  times,  leaving 
him  with  long  lucid  intervals.  He  was  remark- 
able for  his  strength  and  activity  (2  Sam.  i.  2.3), 
and,  like  the  Homeric  heroes,  of  gigantic  stat- 
ure, tidier  bv  head  and  shoulders  than  the  rest 
of  the  people,  and  of  that  kind  of  beauty  do- 
noted  oy  the  Hebrew  word  "good"  (1  Sam. 
ix.  2),  and  which  caused  him  to  be  compared 
to  the  gazelle,  **  the  gazelle  of  Israel."  The 
birthplace  of  Saul  is  not  expressly  mentioned ; 
but,  as  Zelah  was  the  place  of  Kish's  sepulchre 
(2  Sam.  xxi.),  it  was  probably  his  native  vil- 
lage. His  father,  Kisn,  was  a  powerful  and 
weiUthy  chief,  though  the  family  to  which  he 
belonged  was  of  little  importance  (ix.  1,21). 
A  portion  of  his  property  consisted  of  a  drove 
of  asses.  In  search  of  these  asses,  gone  astray 
on  the  mountains,  he  sent  his  son  Saul,  accom- 
panied by  a  servant,  who  acted  also  as  a  guide 
and  guardian  of  the  young  man  (ix.  S-10).  It 
was  while  DTosecuting  this  adventure  that  Saul 
met  with  oamuel  for  the  first  time.  A  divine 
intimation  had  indicated  to  him  the  approach 
and  the  future  destiny  of  the  youthful  Bcnja- 
mite.  Surprised  at  his  language,  but  still  obey- 
ing his  call,  they  ascended  to  the  high  place, 
and,  in  the  inn  or  caravanserai  at  the  top,  round 
thirty  or  (LXX.,  and  Joseph.)  seventy  guests 
assembled,  amongst  whom  they  took  the  chief 
place.  In  anticipation  of  some  distinguished 
stranger,  Samuel  had  bade  the  cook  reserve  a 
boiled  shoulder,  from  which  Saul,  as  the  chief 
guest,  was  bidden  to  tear  off  the  first  morsel. 
They  then  descended  to  the  city,  and  a  bed  was 

Prepared  for  Saul  on  the  housetop.  At  day- 
reak,  Samuel  roused  him.  They  descended 
again  to  the  skirts  of  the  town ;  and  there  (the 
servant  having  left  them)  Samuel  poured  over 
Saul's  head  the  consecrated  oil,  and  with  a  kiss 
of  salutation  announced  to  him  that  he  was  to 
be  the  ruler  and  (LXX. )  deliverer  of  the  nation 
(ix.  25~x.  1).  From  that  moment,  a  new  life 
dawned  upon  him.  He  returned  by  a  route, 
which,  like  that  of  his  search,  it  is  impossible 
to  make  out  distinctly ;  and  at  every  step  home- 
ward it  was  confirmed  by  the  incidents  which, 
according  to  Samuel's  prediction,  awaited  him 
(x.  9,  10).  This  is  what  may  be  called  the  pri- 
vate, inner  view  of  his  call.  The  outer  call, 
which  is  related  independently  of  the  other, 
was  as  follows:  —  An  assembly  was  convened 
by  Samuel  at  Mizpeh,  and  lots  were  cast  to 
find  the  tribe  and  the  family  which  was  to  pro- 
duce the  king.  Saul  was  named,  and,  by  a 
divine  intimation,  found  hid  in  the  circle  of 
baggage  whteh  surrounded  the  encam|)ment  (x. 
17-24).  His  stature  at  once  conciliated  the 
public  feeling,  and  for  the  first  time  the  shout 
was  raised,  afterwards  so  often  repeated  in 
modem  times,  "Long  live  the  king"  (x.  23, 
24),  and  he  returned  to  his  native  Gibeah.  He 
was  (having  apparently  returned  to  his  private 


life)  on  his  way  home,  driving  his  herd  of 
oxen,  when  he  neard  one  of  thoM  wild  lamen- 
tations in  the  city  of  Gibeah,  snch  as  mark  in 
Eastern  towns  the  arrival  of  a  great  calamity. 
It  was  the  tidings  of  the  threat  issned  by  Na- 
hash  king  of  Ammon  against  Jabesh  Gilead. 
"  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  came  upon  him  "  as 
on  the  ancient  judges.  The  shy,  retiring  na- 
ture which  we  have  observed  vanished,  never  to 
return.  Three  (or  six,  LXX.)  hnndred  thou- 
sand followed  from  Israel,  and  thirty  (or  seventy, 
LXX.)  thousand  from  Judah ;  and  Jabesh  was 
rescued.  The  effect  was  instantaneous  on  the 
people :  the  punishment  of  the  murmurers  was 
demanded,  but  lefhsed  by  Saul ;  and  the  monar- 
chy was  inauffurated  anew  at  Gilgal  (xi.  1-15). 
It  should  be,  however,  observed  that,  according 
to  1  Sam.  xii.  12,  the  affair  of  Nahash  preoedm 
and  occasioned  the  election  of  Sanl.  He  be- 
comes king  of  Israel.  But  he  still  so  for  re- 
sembles the  earlier  judges  as  to  be  virtually 
king  only  of  his  own  tribe,  Benjamin,  or  of  the 
immediate  neighborhood.  Almost  all  his  ex- 
ploits are  confined  to  this  circle  of  territory  or 
associations.  Samuel,  who  had  up  to  this  time 
been  still  named  as  ruler  with  Saul  (xi.  7,  12, 
14),  now  withdrew,  and  Sanl  became  the  ac- 
knowledged chief.  In  the  second  year  of  his 
reign,  he  began  to  organize  an  attempt  to  shake 
off  the  Philistine  yoke,  which  pressed  on  his 
country' ;  not  least  on  his  own  tribe,  where  a 
Philistine  officer  had  long  been  stationed  even 
in  his  own  field  (x.  5,  xiii.  3).  An  army  of 
3,000  was  formed,  which  he  soon  afterwards 
gathered  together  round  him ;  and  Jonathan, 
apparently  with  his  sanction,  rose  against  the 
officer,  and  slew  him  (xiii.  2-4).  Tnis  roused 
the  whole  force  of  the  Philistine  nation  against 
him.  The  spirit  of  Israel  was  completely 
broken.  In  this  crisis,  Saul,  now  on  the  very 
confines  of  his  kingdom  at  Gilgal,  found  him- 
self in  the  position  long  befbre  described  by 
Samuel ;  longing  to  exercise  his  royal  right  of 
sacrifice,  yet  deterred  by  his  sense  of  obedience 
to  the  prophet  At  last,  on  the  seventh  day,  be 
could  wait  no  longer ;  but,  just  after  the  sacrifice 
was  completed,  Samuel  arrived,  and  pronounced 
the  first  curse  on  his  impetuous  zeal  (xiii.  5-14). 
Meanwhile  the  adventurous  exploit  of  Jona- 
than at  Michmash  brought  on  tne  crisis  which 
ultimately  drove  the  Philistines  back  to  their 
own  temtory.  It  was  signalized  by  two  re^ 
markable  incidents  in  die  life  of  Saul.  One 
was  the  first  appearance  of  his  madness  in  th« 
rash  vow  which  all  but  cost  the  life  of  his  sod 
(1  Sam.  xiv.  24,  44).  The  other  was  the  erec- 
tion of  his  first  altar,  built  either  to  celebrate 
the  victory,  or  to  expiate  the  sarage  feast  of 
the  famished  people  (xiv.  35). 

The  expulsion  of  the  Philistines  (althougl^ 
not  entirely  completed,  xiv.  52)  at  once  placed 
Saul  in  a  position  higher  than  that  of  any 
previous  ruler  of  Israel.  The  warlike  character 
of  his  reign  naturally  still  predominated,  and  be 
was  now  able  to  attack  the  neighboring  tribes 
of  Moab,  Ammon,  Edom,  Zobah,  and  finally 
Amalek  (xiv.  47).  The  war  with  Amalek  is 
twice  related,  first  briefly  (xiv.  48),  and  then  ai 
length  (xv.  1-9).  Its  chief  connection  with 
Saul's  history  lies  in  the  disobedience  to  the 
prophetical  command  of  Samuel;  shown  in 
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the  sparing  of  the  king,  and  the  retention  of 
the  spoil.  This  second  act  of  disobedience 
called  down  the  second  cnrse,  and  the  first  dis- 
tinct intimation  of  the  transferrence  of  the 
kingdom  to  a  rival.  The  straggle  between 
Samuel  and  Saal  in  their  final  parting  is  in- 
dicated bj  the  rent  of  Samuel's  robe  of  state 
as  he  tears  himself  away  from  Saul's  grasp 
(for  the  gesture,  see  Joseph.  Ant.  vi.  7,  §  5), 
and  by  the  long  mourning  of  Samuel  for  the 
separation  —  "  Samuel  mourned  for  Saul." 
''  How  long  wilt  thou  mourn  for  Saul  1 "  hay, 
35,  xvi.  1.)  The  rest  of  Saul's  life  is  one  long 
tn^;edy.  The  frenzy,  which  had  given  indica- 
tions of  itself  before,  now  at  times  took  almost 
entire  possession  of  him.  It  ia  described  in 
mixed  phrases  as  "an  evil  spirit  of  God" 
(much  as  we  might  speak  of  '^reli^ous  mad- 
iioss  "),  which,  when  it  came  upon  him,  aliftost 
choked  or  strangled  him  from  its  violence.  In 
this  crisis,  David  was  recommended  to  him  by 
one  of  the  youne  men  of  his  guard.  From 
this  time  forward,  their  lives  are  blended  to- 
gether. [David.]  In  Saul's  better  moments, 
he  never  lost  the  strong  afiection  which  he  had 
contracted  for  David.  Occasionally  too  his 
prophetical  gift  returned,  blended  wit£  his  mad- 
ness (xix.  24).  But  his  acts  of  fieroe,  wild 
zeal  increased.  At  last  the  monarchy  itself, 
which  he  had  raised  up,  broke  down  under  the 
weakness  of  its  head.  The  Philistines  re- 
entered the  country,  and  with  their  chariots 
anil  horses  occupied  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon. 
Their  camp  was  pitched  on  the  southern  slope 
of  the  range  now  called  Little  Hermon,  by 
Shnnem.  On  the  opposite  side,  on  Mount 
Gilboa,  Wtis  the  Israelite  army,  clinging  as 
U5inal  to  the  heights  which  were  their  si^ty. 
It  was  near  the  spring  of  Gideon's  encamp- 
ment, hence  called  the  spring  of  Harod  or 
"  trembling ; "  and  now  the  name  assumed  an 
evil  omen,  and  the  heart  of  the  kin;^  as  be 
pitched  his  camp  there  "  trembled  exceedingly  " 
(1  Sam.  xxviii.  5).  In  the  loss  of  all  the  usual 
means  of  consulting  the  Divine  Will,  he  de- 
termined, with  that  wayward  mixture  of  super- 
stition and  religion  which  maiked  his  whole 
career,  to  apply  to  one  of  the  necromancers 
who  had  escaped  his  persecution.  She  was  a 
woman  living  at  Endor,  on  the  other  side  of 
Little  Hermon.  According  to  the  Hebrew 
tradition  mentioned  by  Jerome,  she  was  the 
mother  of  Abner. 

Volumes  have  been  written  on  the  question, 
whether,  in  the  scene  that  follows,  we  are  to 
nndcR^tand  an  imposture  or  a  real  apparition 
of  Samuel.  At  this  distance  of  time,  it  is  im- 
possible to  determine  the  relative  amount  of 
mud  or  of  reality,  thoujp:h  the  obvious  mean- 
ing of  the  narrative  itself  tends  to  the  hypothe- 
sis of  some  kind  of  apparition.  She  recognizes 
the  disgaised  king  nrst  bvthe  appearance  of 
Samuel,  seemingly  ih>m  his  threatening  aspect 
or  tone  as  towards  his  enemy.  Saul  apparently 
saw  nothing,  but  listened  to  her  description  o?^ 
a  god-like  figure  of  an  aged  man,  wrapped 
round  with  the  royal  or  sacred  robe.  On  hear- 
ing the  denunciation  which  the  apparition  con- 
veyed, Saul  fell  the  whole  length  of  his  gigan- 
tic statnro  (see  xxviii.  20,  maiigin)  on  the 
irroand,  and  remained  motionless  till  the  wo- 
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man  and  his  servants  forced  him  to  eat.  The 
next  day  the  battle  came  on,  and  according  to 
Josephus,  perhaps  according  to  the  spirit  of 
the  sacred  narrative,  his  courage  and  self-de- 
votion returned.  The  Israelites  were  driven 
up  the  side  of  Gilboa.  The  three  sons  of  Saul 
were  slain  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  2).  Saul  himself, 
with  his  armor-bearer,  was  pursued  by  the 
archers  and  the  charioteers  of  the  enemy  (1 
Sam.  xxxi.  3;  2  Sam.  i.  6).  He  was  wounded. 
His  shield  was  cast  away  (2  Sam.  i.  21).  Ac- 
cording to  one  account,  he  fell  upon  bis  own 
sword  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  4).  According  to  another 
account,  an  Amalekite  came  up  at  the  moment 
of  his  death-wound,  and  found  him  "  fallen," 
but  leaning  on  his  spear  (2  Sam.  i.  6,  10).  The 
dizziness  of  death  was  gathered  over  him 
(LXX.,  2  Sam.  i.  9),  but  he  was  still  alive; 
and  ho  was,  at  his  own  request,  put  out  of 
his  pain  by  the  Amalekite,  who  took  off  his 
royal  diadem  and  bracelet,  and  carried  the 
news  to  David  (2  Sam.  i.  7-10).  The  body,  on 
being  found  by  the  Philistines,  was  stripped, 
and  decapitated.  The  armor  was  sent  into  the 
Philistine  cities,  as  if  in  retribution  for  the 
spoliation  of  Goliath,  and  finally  deposited  in 
the  Temple  of  Astarte,  apparently  in  the  neigh- 
boring Canaanitish  city  of  Bethshan ;  and 
over  the  walls  of  the  same  city  was  hung  the 
naked  headless  corpse,  with  those  of  his  three 
sons  (ver.  9,  10).  The  head  was  deposited 
(probably  at  Ashdod)  in  the  Temple  of  Dagon 
(1  Chr.  X.  10).  The  corpse  was  removed  from 
Bethshan  by  the  gratitude  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Jabesh  Gilead,  who  came  over  the  Jordan  by 
night,  carried  off  the  bodies,  burnt  them,  and 
buried  them  under  the  tamarisk  at  Jabesh 
(1  Sam.  xxxi.  13).  Thence,  after  the  lapse  of 
several  years,  his  ashes  and  those  of  Jonathan 
were  removed  bv  David  to  their  ancestral 
sepulchre  at  Zelah  in  Benjamin  (2  Sam.  xxi. 
14). 

3.  The  Jewish  name  of  St.  Paul.  This  was 
the  most  distinguished  name  in  the  genealogies 
of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  to  which  the  apostle 
felt  some  pride  in  l>e1onging  (Rom.  xi.  1 ;  Phil, 
iii.  5).  Nothing  certain  is  known  abont  the 
change  of  the  apostle's  name  from  Saul  to 
Paul   (Acts  xiii.  9).    Two  chief  conjectures 

Srcvail  concerning  the  change.  (I.)  That  of 
erome  and  Augustine,  that  the  name  was  de- 
rived from  Seroius  Paulus,  the  first  of  his 
Gentile  converts.  (2.)  That  which  appears 
due  to  Lightfoot,  that  Paulus  was  the  apostle's 
Roman  name  as  a  citizen  of  Tarsus,  naturally 
adopted  into  common  use  by  his  biographer 
when  his  labors  among  the  heathen  com- 
menced. 

Sav'arail,  an  erroneous  form  of  the  title 
Avaran,  borne  by  Eleazar  the  son  of  Mattathias 
(1  Mace.  vi.  43).    Ap. 

Savfas.  Uzzi  the  ancestor  of  Ezra  ( 1  Esd. 
viii.  2).    Ap. 

Saw.  Egyptian  saws,  so  far  as  has  yet  been 
discovered,  were  single-handed,  though  St. 
Jerome  has  l)een  thought  to  allude  to  circular 
s:\ws.  As  is  the  case  in  modem  Oriental  saws, 
the  teeth  usuallv  incline  towards  the  handle, 
instead  of  away  from  it,  like  ours.  They  have, 
in  most  cases,  bronze  blades,  apparently  at- 
tached to  the  handles  by  leathern  thongs ;  but 
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■omB  of  thon  in  the  BritiBh  Museum  hare 
their  bladea  let  into  them,  like  our  knives.  A 
(louble-luinded  iroii  saw  hu  been  fonnd  4t 
Nimrtid.  No  evidence  exists  of  the  use  of  the 
naw  ^>plied  to  stone  in  E^jpt;  nor,  without  the 
double-handed  saw,  iloea  it  seem  likely  that  thia 
should  be  the  aise ;  but  we  read  of  s&wn  stones 
used  in  the  Temple  (1  K.  vii.  9).  The  saws 
"  under  "  or  "  in  wbieh  David  is  said  to  have 
plared  his  captives  vjere  of  iron.  The  expres- 
sion in  S  Sam.  xii.  31  does  not  nccessarilj 
imply  torture ;  bnt  the  word  "  cut,"  in  1  Chr. 
xz.  3,  can  bariUy  be  understood  otherwise. 

Soape-goat>    [Atonbhent,  Diy  of.] 

Scarlet    [Colom.] 

Sceptre.  The  Hebrew  term  ihlbtl,  like  its 
Greek  equivalent  vn^pov,  and  our  derivative 
tctpirt,  originallr  meant  a  rod  or  itaf  It  was 
thence  specificallr  applied  to  the  shepherd's 
crook  (Lev.  xxvii.  33;  Mic.  vii.  14),  and  to 
the  wane!  or  sceptre  of  a  ruler.  The  use  of  the 
stsif  OS  a  symbol  of  authority  was  not  confined 
to  kings :  it  might  be  used  by  any  leader,  as 
inslan(.-ed  in  Jui^  v.  14,  where,  for  "pen  of  the 
writer,"  as  in  the  A.  V,,  we  should  read  "scep- 
tre of  the  leader."  The  allusions  to  it  are  all 
of  a  metaphoricid  character,  and  describe  it 
simply  US  one  of  the  insig:nia  of  supreme  power, 
(Gen.  xlix.  10;  Num.  xxiv.  17;  Ps.  xlv.  6i 
1.  -!,.  Fi.  in„.  i.  5;  Zech.  X.  11;  Wisd.  x. 
).  We  ore  consequently  nnable 
"'  "   '  ■  biblical  notices : 


'.  &;  Am. 


;  Bar.  i 


w  describe  the  article  from  any 

we  may  infer  that  it  was  pre 

wood.     The  sceptre  of  the  Per 

distcribcd  as  "golden,"  i'^.  probably  of  massive 

gi)\il  {Esth.  ir.  II].     A  carved  ivory  staff  di»- 

covered  at  NimrQd  is  sopposed  to  have  been  a 

weptre. 

Sce'va.  A  Jew  residing  at  Epbesas  at  the 
time  of  St.  Paul's  second  visit  to  that  town 
(Aclaxix.  14-16).  He  is  described  as  a  "  his h- 
pricst,"  either  as  having  exercised  the  office 
at  Jerusalem,  or  as  being  chief  of  one  of  the 
twenty-four  classes- 
Science*  lo  the  A.  v.,  this  word  occara 
only  in  Dan.  i.  4  and  1  Tim.  vi.  20.  Its  use 
in  Dan,  i.  4  is  probably  to  be  explained  by  the 
number  of  synonymous  words  in  the  verse,  ibr- 
cing  the  translators  to  look  out  for  diversified 
equivalents  in  English.  Why  it  should  hove 
been  chosen  fbr  1  'Tim.  vi.  SO  is  not  so  obvious. 
Its  effect  is  injurious,  na  leading  (he  render  lo 
suppose  that  St.  Paul  is  speaking  of  something 
else  than  the  "  knowledge  "  of  which  both  the 
Judaizing  and  the  mystic,  sects  of  the  apostolic 
age  continually  boosted,  against  which  he  so 
urgently  warns  men  (1  Cor.  viii.  1,  7),  the 
counterfeit  of  the  true  knowledge  which  he 
prizes  BO  highly  (1  Cor.  xii.  8,  xiii.  2  ;  Phil.  i. 
9 :  Col.  iii.  10).  A  natural  perversion  of  the 
meaning  of  the  text  has  fullowed  from  this 
trn  natation. 

Scorpion  (Hch.  'ajirdi).  The  well-known 
animal  of  that  nnmc.  belonging  to  the  class 
Amrhnida  and  order  Palmonaria,  which  is  twice 
mentioned  in  the  0.  T.  (Deot.  viii.  15 ;  Et  ii. 
6).  and  four  times  in  the  N.  T.  (Luke  x.  19. 
xi.  12;  Rev.  is.  3,  10.)  The  wilderness  of 
Sinai  is  cspeciallv  alluded  to  as  being  inhabited 
hv  scorpions  at  i\ie  time  of  the  Exodus,  and  to 
this  day  these  animals  "~"  '~  """ 
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distiict,  as  welt  aa  in  some  parti  of  PalesdiM 
Ehrenberg  enumerstea  five  sTKCics  as  occDrrii^g 
near  Mount  Sinai,  some  of  which  are  fbnnd  alw 
in  the  Lebanon.  Scorpions  are  generally  fbond 
in  dry  and  in  dark  places,  under  stones  and  a 
ruios,  chiefly  in  warm  climaiea.  They  are  car- 
nivorous in  their  habits,  and  move  aJong  in  a 
threatemngattitadc,withtbeiailelevBted.  The 
sting,  which  is  situated  at  the  extteinitj  of  ll» 
tail,  has  at  its  base  a  gland  that  secretes  a  poi- 
sonons  fluid,  which  isdischai^^  into  the  woand 
by  two  minute  orifices  at  its  extrcinily.  In  hot 
climates,  the  sting  often  occasions  much  snfler' 
ing,  and  sometimes  alarming  symptoma.  Tb( 
"scorpions"  of  1  K.  xii.  11,  14,  2  Chr.  i.  II. 
14,  have  clearly  no  allusion  wiiatever  to  the 
animal,  but  to  some  instrument  of  HcOEirging — 
unless  indeed  the  expression  is  a  mere  Sgmc 
Cetsins  thinks  the  "  scorpion  "  acoui^  was  tht 
spiny  stem  of  what  the  Arabs  call  Hrdtt,  Ihr 
^anun  Wanpena,  rar.  tteuletlum,  egg-plaat 


Soonrging.  The  punishment  of  awir- 
gingwas  prescribed  by  the  Law  in  the  ok  of  a 
betrothed  bondwoman  guilty  of  unchaatity.  and 
perhaps  iu  the  case  of  both  the  guilty  persons 
(Lev.  xix.  20).  The  instrument  of  parti Amoii 
in  ancient  Egypt,  as  it  is  also  in  modem  times 
generally  in  the  East,  was  usually  the  nick. 
applied  to  the  soles  of  the  feet  —  bulinada 
Under  the  Roman  method  the  culprit  was 
stripped,  stretched  with  cords  or  tbongi  on  a 
frame,  and  beaten  with  rods. 

Screech-owl.    [Owl.) 

Scribes  (Hch.  idplirrSm].  I.  Namr.  —  ll.) 
Three  meanings  are  connected  with  the  vrr4 
sopAor,  the  root  of  t6pliaim  —  (\)  Id  writr,  (2) 
Id  set  in  order,  (3)  lo  connL  'The  explanation 
of  the  word  has  been  referred  lo  each  of  these. 
The  rdpherim  were  so  called  because  they  wrote 
out  the  Imw,  or  hecanse  they  classified  and  ar- 
ranged its  precepts,  or  be<iuse  thcr  counted 
with  scrupulous  minuteness  every  clnose  and 
letter  it  contained.  The  traditions  of  tba 
scribes,  glorying  in    their  own   a 
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ua^tvc  of  a  Greek  state  was  not  the  mere  writer, 
but  the  keeper  and  registrar  of  public  docu- 
ments (Thuc.  iv.  118,  vii.  10;  so  m  Acts  xix. 
35).  (2.)  The  name  of  Kirjath-Sepubb 
(Josh.  XT.  15 ;  Judg.  i.  12)  may  possibly  con- 
nect itself  with  some  early  use  of  the  title.  In 
the  Song  of  Deborah  (Judg.  v.  14)  the  word  ap- 
pears to  point  to  military  functions  of  some 
kind.  The  "  pen  of  the  writer"  of  the  A.  V. 
is  probably  the  rod  or  soeptre  of  the  commander 
numbering  or  marshalling  his  troops.  Three 
men  are  mentioned  as  suocessirely  filling  the 
office  of  scribe  under  David  and  Solomon  (2 
Sam.  viii.  17,  xx.  25 ;  I  K.  ir.  3).  We  may 
think  of  them  as  the  king^s  secretaries,  writing 
his  letters,  drawing  up  his  decrees,  managing 
his  finances  (comp.  2  K.  xii.  10).  At  a  later 
period,  the  word  again  connects  itself  *vith  the 
act  of  numbering  the  military  forces  nf  the 
countiT  (Jer.  lii.  25,  and  probably  Is.  xxxiii. 
18).  Other  associations,  nowever,  began  to 
gather  round  it  about  the  same  period.  The 
zeal  of  Hezekiah  led  him  to  foster  tne  growth  of 
a  body  of  men  whose  work  it  was  to  transcribe 
old  records,  or  to  put  in  writing  what  had  been 
handed  down  orally  (Prov.  xxy.  I ).  To  this  pe- 
riod, accordingly,  belongs  the  new  significance 
of  the  title.  It  no  longer  designates  only  an 
ofl'icer  of  the  king's  court,  but  a  class,  stuoents 
and  interpreters  of  the  Jj&w,  boasting  of  their 
wisdom  (Jer.  yiii.  8).  (3.)  The  seventy  years 
of  the  Captivity  gave  a  firesh  glory  to  the  name. 
T)>e  exiles  would  be  anxious  above  all  things 
to  preserve  the  sacred  books,  the  laws,  the 
hymns,  the  prophecies,  of  the  past.  The  words 
of  Ezr.  vii.  10  describe  the  nigh  ideal  of  the 
new  office.  The  scribe  is  **  to  se&  the  law  of  the 
Liord  and  to  do  it,  and  to  teach  in  Israel  statutes 
«nd  judgments.*'  (4.)  Ofthe  time  that  followed 
we  liave  but  scanty  records.  The  scribes'  office 
apparently  became  more  and  more  prominent. 
Tnoy  appear  as  a  distinct  class,  "  tne  families 
of  the  scribes,"  with  a  local  habitation  (1  Chr. 
ii.  55).  They  compile,  as  in  the  two  Books  of 
Chronicles,  excerpta  and  epitomes  of  larger  his- 
tories (1  Chr.  xxix.  29 ;  2  Chr.  ix.  29). 

II.  Development  of  Doctrine.  —  ( 1 . )  It  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  scribes  of  this  period,  that,  widi 
the  exception  of  Ezra  and  Zadok  (Neh.  xiii. 
13),  we  have  no  record  of  their  names.    A  later 
age  honored  them  collectively  as  the  men  of 
the  Great  Synagogue.    Never,  perhaps,  was  so 
important  a  work  done  so  silently.    In  the 
words  of  later  Judaism,  they  devoted  themselves 
to  the  Mikra  (i.«.  recitation,  reading,  as  in 
Neh.  viii.  8),  the  careful  study  of  the  text,  and 
laid  down  rules  for  transcrfbin^  it  with  the 
most  scrupulous  precision.     (2.)  A  saying  is 
ascribed   to  Simon  the  Just  (b.c.  300-290), 
which  embodies  the  principle  on  which  they 
had  acted,  and  enables  us  to  trace  the  next 
stage  of  the  growth  of  their  system.    "  Our 
fathers  have  taught  us,"  he  said,  **  three  things, 
to  be  cautious  in  judging,  to  train  many  schol- 
ars, and  to  set  a  ^ncc  about  the  Law."    They 
wished  to  make  the  Law  of  Moses  the  rule  of 
life  for  the  whole  nation  and  for  individual 
men.    The  Jewish  teacher  could  recognize  no 
orinciples  beyond  the  precepts  of  the  I^w.  (3.) 
The  result  showed,  that  in  this,  as  in  other 
instances,  the  idolatry  of  the  letter  was  destmo- 


tive  of  the  very  reverence  in  which  it  ha^ 
originated.    Step  by  step,  the  scribes  were  led 
to  conclusions  at  which  we  may  believe  the 
earlier  representatives  of  the  order  would  have 
started  rack  with  horror.    Decisions  on  fresh 
questions  were  accumulated  into  a  complex 
system  of  casuistry.    The  new  precepta,  still 
transmitted  orally,  more  precisely  fittins  in  to 
the  circumstances  of  men  s  lives  than  me  old, 
came  practically  to  take  their  place.    The  right 
relation  of  moral  and  ceremonial  laws  was  not 
only  forgotten,  but  absolutely  inverted.    (4.) 
Here  it  will  be  enough  to  notice  what  way  the 
teaching  of  the  scribes  in  our  Lord's  time  was 
making  to  that  result.    Their  first  work  was 
to  report  the   decisions    of  previous  rabbis. 
These  were  the  Haladboth  (the  atrrent  precepts 
of  the  schools),  precepts  binding  on  tne  con- 
science.   A  new  code,  a  second  Carpus  Juris, 
the  Mishna,  grew  out  of  them.    The  anedlotes 
of  the  schools  or  courts  of  law,  the  obitet  tUda 
of  rabbis,  the  wildest  fables  of  Jewish  super- 
stition CTit  i.  14),  were  brought  in ;  and  the 
Oemara  (completeness)  filled  up  the  measure 
of    the    institutes    of    rabbinic    law.      The 
Mishna  and  the  Gemara  together  were  known 
as  the  Talmud  (instruction).     (5.)   Side  by 
side  with  this  was  a  development  in  another 
direction.    The  sacred  books  were  not  studied 
as  a  code  of  laws  only.    To  motgA  into  their 
meaning  h<id  from  the  first  belonged  to  the 
ideal  office  t^  the  scribe.    But  here  also  the 
book  suggested  thoughts  which  could  not  loei* 
cally  be  deduced  from  it    The  fruit  of  the 
effort  to  find  what  was  not  there  appears  in 
the  Midraskim  (searehings,  investigations)  on 
the  several  books  of  the  O.  T.    The  process 
by  which  the  meaning,  moral  or  mystical,  was 
elicited,  was  known  as  Hagada  (saying,  opin- 
ion).   There  was  obviously  no  assignable  limit 
to  such  a  process.    But  there  lay  a  stage  higher 
even  than  the  Hagada.     The  mystical  school 
of  interpretation  culminated  in  the  Kabboda 
( reception,  the  received  doctrine) .    Every  letter, 
every  number,  became  pregnant  with  mysteries. 
in.  History,  —  (1.)  The  names  of  the  earlier 
scribes  passed  away,  as  has  been  said,  unrecord- 
ed.    Simon  the  Just  (circ.  B.C.  dOQ-290)  ap- 
pears as  the  last  of  the  men  of  the  Great  Syna- 
gogue, the  beginner  of  a  new  period.     The 
memorable  names  of  the  times  that  followed  — 
Antigonus  of  Socho,  Zadok,  Boothos — con- 
nect themselves  with  the  rise  of  the  first  oppo- 
sition  to  the  traditional    system  which  was 
growing  up.    The  tenet  of  the  Sadducees,  how- 
ever, never  commanded  the  adhesion  of  more 
than  a  small  minoritv.    It  tended,  by  maintain- 
ing the  sufficiency  of  the  letter  of  tne  Law,  to 
destroy  the  very  occupation  of  a  scribe;  and 
the  class,  as  such,  belonged  to  the  party  of  its 
opponents.    The  words  "  scribes  "  and  "  Phari- 
sees" were   bound    together   by  the   closest 
possible  alliance  (Matt,  xxiii.  passim;  Luke 
V.  30).     To  understand  their  relation  to  each 
other  in  our  Lord's  time,  or  their  connection 
with  His  life  and  teaching,  we  must  look  back 
to  what  is  known  of  the  five  pairs  of  teachers 
who  represented  the  scribal  succession.     (2.) 
The  two  names  that  stand  first  in  order  are 
Joscs  ben-Joezer,  a   priest,  and   Joses    ben- 
Jochanan  (circ.  b.c.  140-130).    The  precepts 
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ascribed  to  them  indicate  a  tendency  to  a  greater 
elaboration  of  all  rules  connected  with  cercmo- 
iiial  defilement  The  brave  Btmggle  with  the 
Syrian  kings  had  turned  chiefly  on  questions 
of  this  nature,  and  it  was  the  wish  of  the  two 
teachers  to  prepare  the  peo])le  for  any  future 
conflict  by  founding  a  fraternity  (the  Ckaberim, 
or  associates)  bound  to  the  strictest  observance 
of  the  Law.  (3.)  Joshua  ben-Perachiah  and 
Nithai  of  Arbela  were  contemporary  with  John 
Hyrcanus  (circ.  B.C.  135-108),  and  enjoyed  his 
favor  till  towards  tlie  close  of  his  reign,  when 
caprice  or  interest  led  him  to  pass  over  to  the 
camp  of  the  Sadducees.  (4.)  The  secession  of 
Hyrcanus  involved  the  Pharisees,  and  therefore 
the  scribes  as  a  class,  in  difficulties ;  and  a  period 
of  confusion  followed.  The  meetings  of  the 
Sanhedrim  were  suspended  or  became  predomi- 
nantly Sadducean.  Under  his  successor,  Alex- 
ander Jannai,  the  influence  of  Simon  ben- 
Shetach  over  the  queen -mother  Salome  re- 
established for  a  time  the  ascendency  of  the 
scribes.  The  Sanhedrim  once  again  assem- 
bled, with  none  to  oppose  the  dominant  Phari- 
saic party.  The  return  of  Alexander  from 
his  campaign  against  Gaza  again  turned  the 
tables.  JBight  hundred  Pharisees  took  reftige 
in  a  fortress,  were  besieged,  taken,  and  put  to 
death.  Joshua  ben-Pcrachiah,  the  venerable 
head  of  die  order,  was  driven  into  exile.  The 
Sadducees  failed,  however,  to  win  the  confidence 
cf  the  people.  On  the  death  of  Jannai,  the 
influence  of  his  widow  Alexandra  was  alto- 
gether on  the  side  of  the  scribes ;  and  Simon 
ben-Shetach  and  Judah  ben-Tabbai  entered  on 
their  work  as  joint  teachers.  Under  them  the 
juristic  side  of  the  scribe's  functions  became 

{jrominent.    Their  rules  turn  chiefly  on  the 
aws  of  evidence. 

(5.)  The  two  that  followed,  Shemaiah  and 
Abtalion,  were  conspicuous  for  another  reason. 
Now,  for  the  first  time,  the  teachers  who  sat  in 
Moses'  seat  were  not  even  of  the  children  of 
Abraham.  Proselytes  themselves,  or  the  sons 
of  proselytes,  their  pre-eminence  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  Law  raised  them  to  this  office. 
The  lot  of  these  two  also  was  cast  upon  evil 
days.  They  had  courage  to  attempt  to  check 
the  rising  power  of  Herod  in  his  bold  defiance 
of  the  Sanhedrim.  When  he  showed  himself 
to  be  irresistible,  they  had  the  wisdom  to  submit, 
and  were  suffered  to  continue  their  work  in 
peace.  Its  gjpry  was,  however,  in  great  meas- 
'ire,  gone.  The  doors  of  their  school  were  no 
longer  thrown  open  to  all  comers  so  that  crowds 
might  listen  to  the  teacher.  A  fixed  fee  had  to 
be  paid  on  entrance.  On  the  death  of  Shemaiah 
and  Abtalion,  there  were  no  qualified  successors 
to  take  their  place.  Two  sons  of  Bethera, 
otherwise  unknown,  for  a  time  occupied  it;  but 
they  were  themselves  conscious  of  tneir  incom- 
petence. (6.)  The  name  of  Hillel  (bom  circ. 
B.C.  112)  has  hardly  received  the  notice  due  to 
it  from  students  of^  the  gospel  history.  The 
noblest  and  most  genial  representative  of  his 
order,  we  mav  see  in  him  the  best  fruit  which 
the  system  of  the  scribes  was  capable  of  pro- 
ducing. It  is  instructive  to  mark  at  once  how 
far  he  prepared  the  way  for  the  higher  teaching 
which  was  to  follow,  how  far  he  inevitahlv  fell 
short  of  it.    In  the  earlier  days  of  his  activity, 


Hillel  had  as  his  colleague  Menahem,  probabi} 
the  same  as  the  Essene  Manaen  of  Jo6ephu& 
He,  however,  was  tempted  by  the  growing  powci 
of  Herod,  and,  with  a  lai^  number  of  his 
followers,  abandoned  at  once  their  calling  as 
scribes,  and  their  habits  of  devotion.  The 
place  thus  vacant  was  soon  filled  by  Shammai. 
The  two  w^ere  held  in  nearly  equal  honor.  One, 
in  Jewish  language,  was  t&c  Nasi,  the  other  the 
Ab-beth-din,  of  the  Sanhedrim.  They  did  not 
teach,  however,  as  their  predecessors  had  done, 
in  entire  harmony  with  each  other.  Withio 
the  party  of  the  Pharisees,  within  the  order  of 
the  scribes,  there  came  for  the  first  time  to  be 
twa  schools  with  distinctly  opposed  tendencies; 
one  vehemently,  rigidly  orthodox,  the  other 
orthodox  also,  but  wiin  an  orthodoxy  whic-b, 
in  the  language  of  modem  politics,  mi^ht  l.e 
classed  as  liberal  conservative.  The  |!oint!s  on 
which  they  differed  were  almost  innunterable. 
In  most  of*  them,  questions  as  to  the  cansc-s  and 
degrees  of  uncleanness,  as  to  the  Inw  of  con- 
tracts or  of  wills,  we  can  find  little  or  no 
interest.  On  the  former  class  of  subjects,  the 
school  of  Shammai  represented  the  extnmffit 
development  of  the  Pharisaic  spirit.  (7.)  The 
teaching  of  Hillel  showed  some  capacity  for 
wider  Uiouehts.  His  persona]  character  wsa 
more  lovable  and  attractive.  While,  on  the 
one  side,  he  taught  as  from  a  mind  well  stored 
with  the  traditions  of  the  elders,  he  was,  on  the 
other,  any  thing  but  a  slavish  follower  of  thofe 
traditions.  He  was  the  first  to  lay  down  princi- 
ples for  an  equitable  construction  of  the  Ijiv 
with  a  dialectic  precision  whkh  seems  almost  tc 
imply  a  Greek  culture.  The  genial  character 
of  the  man  comes  out  in  some  of  his  sayings, 
which  remind  us  of  the  tone  of  Jesus  the  soa 
of  Sirach,  and  present  some  fiiint  approxima- 
tions to  a  higher  teaching. 

(8.)  The  contrast  showed  itself  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  followers  not  less  than  in  the  teach- 
ers.   The  disciples  of  Shammai  were  concpicD- 
ous  for  their  fierceness,  appealed  to  popular 
passions,  and  used  the  sword  to  decioe  their 
controversies.     Out  of  that  school  grew  the 
party  of  the  Zealots,  fierce,  fanatical,  vindictite, 
the  Orangemen  of  Pharisaism.    Tliose  of  Hillel 
were,  like  their  master  (comp.  e^.  the  advice  of 
Gamaliel,  Acts  v.  34-4S),  cautions,  gentle,  tol- 
erant, unwilling  to  make  enemies,  content  to 
let  things  take  their  course.     One  sought  to 
impose  upon  the  proselyte  from  heathenism  the 
full  burden  of  the  Law,'the  other  that  be  should 
be  treated  with  some  sympathy  and  indulgence. 
(9.)  Outwardly,  the  t«iching  of  our  Lord  must 
have  appeared  to  men  diflcrent  in  many  wsjs 
from  both.    But,  in  most    of  the  points  at 
issue  between  the  two  parties,  He  must  haveaT- 
pcared  in  direct  antagonism  to  the  school  oV 
Shammai,  in  svmpathy  with  that  of  Hillel.    Fo 
far,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  temper  of  the 
Hillel  school  was  one  of  mere  adaptation  to  the 
feeling  of  the  people,  cleaving  to  tradition,  wact- 
ing  in  the  intuition  of  a  higher  life,  the  teach- 
ing of  Christ  must  have  been  felt  mb  nnsparioglj 
condemning  it.     ( 1 0. )  It  adds  to  tf>e  interest  of 
this  inquiry  to  remember  that  Hilld  himnlf 
lived,  according  to  the  tradition  of  the  nhbe. 
to  the  great  age  of  120,  and  may  theiefore  have 
been  present  among  the  docton'of  Luke  ii.  46; 
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and  that  Oanudiel,  bis  grandson  and  sncoessor, 
was  at  the  head  of  this  school  during  the  whole 
of  the  ministry  of  Christ,  as  well  as  in  the  early 
portion  of  the  history  of  the  Acts.  We  are 
thus  able  to  explain  the  iact,  which  so  many 
passages  in  the  Gospels  lead  us  to  infer,  —  the 
existence  all  along  of  a  party  among  the  scribes 
themselves,  more  or  less  disposed  to  recognize 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  a  teacher. 

IV.  Education  and  Life. — (1.)  The  special 
training  for  a  scribe's  office  began,  probably, 
about  the  a^e  of  thirteen.  According  to  the 
Pirke  Abothjy.  24),  the  child  b^^  to  read  the 
Mikra  at  five,  and  the  Mishna  at  ten.  Three 
years  later,  every  Israelite  became  a  child  of  the 
Ldw,  and  was  bound  to  study  and  obey  it.  The 
great  mass  of  men  rested  in  the  scanty  teaching 
of  their  synagogues,  in  knowing  and  repeatinjg 
their  Tephillim,  the  texts  inscribed  on  their 
phylacteries.  For  the  boy  who  was  destined 
oy  his  parents,  or  who  devoted  himself,  to  the 
^^alling  of  a  scribe,  something  more  was  re- 
qniroa.  He  made  his  way  to  Jerusalem,  and 
applied  for  admission  to  the  school  of  some  fiir 
mous  rabbi.  If  he  were  poor,  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  synagogue  of  his  town  or  village  to  pro- 
vide for  the  payment  of  his  fees,  and  in  part 
also  for  his  maintenance.  The  master  and  his 
scholars  met,  the  former  sitting  on  a  high  chair, 
the  elder  pupils  on  a  lower  bench,  the  younger 
on  the  ground,  both  literally  **  at  his  feet." 
The  class-room  might  be  the  chamber  of  the 
Temple  set  apart  for  this  purpose,  or  the  private 
school  of  the  rabbi.  The  education  was  chiefly 
catechetical;  the  pupil  submitting  cases  and 
asking  questions,  the  teacher  examining  the 
pupil  ( Luke  ii.).  Parables  entered  largely  into 
the  method  of  instruction.  (2.)  After  a  suf- 
ficient period  of  training,  probably  at  the  age  of 
tliirty,  the  probationer  was  solemnly  admitted 
to  his  office.  The  presiding  rabbi  pronounced 
the  formula,  "  I  admit  thee,  and  uiou  art  ad- 
mitted, to  the  Chair  of  the  Scribe ; "  solemnly 
ordained  him  by  the  imposition  of  hands ;  and 
fgaye  to  him,  as  the  symool  of  his  work,  tai>lets, 
<ni  which  he  was  to  note  down  the  savings  of 
the  wise,  and  the  "  key  of  knowledge  '  (comp. 
Liuke  xi.  52),  with  which  he  was  to  open  or 
to  shut  the  treasures  of  divine  wisdom. 

(3.)  There  still  remained  for  the  disciple  after 
his  admission  the  choice  of  a  variety  of  func- 
tions, tlie  chances  of  failure  and  success.  He 
might  rise  to  high  places,  become  a  doctor  of 
the  law,  an  arbitrator  in  familv  litigations  (Luke 
xii.  14),  the  head  of  a  school,  a  member  of  the 
Sanhedrim.  He  might  have  to  content  himself 
with  the  humbler  work  of  a  transcriber,  copying 
the  Law  and  the  Prophets  for  the  use  of  syna- 
gogues, or  Tephillim  for  that  of  the  devout;  or 
a  notary,  writing  out  contracts  of  sale,  cove- 
nants of  espousids,  bills  of  repudiation.  The 
position  of  the  more  fortunate  was,  of  course, 
attractive  enough.  (4.)  In  re.^^  to  social 
position,  there  was  a  hke  contradiction  between 
theory  and  practice.  The  older  scribes  had 
had  no  titles:  Shemaiah  emphatically  warned 
his  disciples  against  them.  In  our  Lord's  time, 
the  passion  for  distinction  was  insatiable. 
Drawing  to  themselves,  as  they  did,  nearly  all 
ihe  energy  and  thought  of  Judaism,  the  close 
^reditaxy  caste  of  &  priesthood  was  power- 


less to  compete  with  them.  Unless  the  prfeci 
became  a  scribe  also,  he  remained  in  obscurity. 
(5.)  The  character  of  the  order  was  marked 
under  these  influences  by  a  deep,  incurable 
hypocrisy,  all  the  more  perilous  because,  in 
most  cases,  it  was  unconscious.  We  must  not 
infer  from  this  that  all  were  alike  tainted,  or 
that  the  work  which  they  had  done,  and  the 
worth  of  their  office,  were  not  recognized  by 
Him  who  rebuked  them  for  their  evil. 

Scrip  (Heb.  yallak).  The  Hebrew  woid 
thus  translated  appears  in  1  Sam.  xvii.  40  as 
a  synonyme  for  the  bag  in  which  the  shepherds 
of  JPalestine  carried  their  food  or  other  necos- 
sai2es.  In  Symmachus  and  the  Vulg., /)era, 
and,  in  the  marginal  reading  of  A.  V., "  scrip," 
appear  in  2  K.  iv.  42  for  the  taildcn,  which,  in 
the  text  of  the  A.  V.,  is  translated  hutk.  The 
scrip  of  the  Galilean  peasants  was  of  leather, 
used  especially  to  carry  their  food  on  a  journey, 
and  slung  over  their  shoulders. 

Soripture.  The  chief  facts  relating  to  the 
books  to  which,  individually  and  collectively, 
this  title  has  been  applied,  will  be  found  under 
BiBLB  and  Canon.  It  will  fidl  within  the 
scope  of  this  article  to  trace  the  history  of  the 
word,  and  to  determine  its  exact  meaning  in 
the  language  of  the  O.  and  N.  T.  (1.)  It  is 
not  till  the  return  from  the  Captivitv  that  the 
word  meets  us  with  any  distinctive  force.  In 
the  earlier  books,  we  reaid  of  the  Law,  the  Book 
of  the  Law.  In  Ex.  xxxii.  16,  the  Command- 
ments written  on  the  tables  of  testimony  are 
said  to  be  "  the  writing  of  God ; "  hut  there  is  no 
special  sense  in  the  word  taken  by  itself.  In 
tne  passage  from  Dan.  x.  21,  whore  the  A.  V. 
has  **  the  Scripture  of  Truth,"  the  words  do 
not  probablv  mean  more  than  "  a  true  writing." 
The  thought  of  ike  Scripture  as  a  whole  is 
hardly  to  be  found  in  them.  This  flr^t  appears 
in  2  Chr.  xxx.  5,  18  ("  as  it  was  written/'  A. 
v.).  The  Greek  word,  as  will  be  seen,  kept  its 
ground  in  this  sense.  A  slieht  chance  passed 
over  that  of  the  Hebrew,  and  led  to  tne  substi- 
tution of  another.  The  word  MtHbun  (  ».  writ- 
ings), in  the  Jewish  arrangement  of  the  O.  T., 
used  for  a  part,  and  not  the  whole,  of  the  0.  T. 
(the  Hagiographa;  comp.  Bible.)  Another 
word  was  thereibre  wanted,  and  it  was  fbund 

in  the  Mihu  (K^pTS,  Neh.  viu.  8),  or  "  read- 


▼  1 


ing,"  the  thing  read  or  recited,  recitation.  This 
accordingly  we  find  as  the  equivalent  for  the 
collective  ypo/^.  (2.)  With  this  meaning, 
the  word  ypa^  passed  into  the  language  of  the 
N.  T.  Used  in  tne  singular,  it  is  applied  chieflv 
to  this  or  that  passage  quoted  from  the  0.  T. 
(Mark  xii.  10;  John  vii.  38,  xiii.  18,  xix.  37; 
Luke  iv.  21 ;  Kom.  ix.  17 ;  Gal.  iii.  8,  &c.) 
In  two  passages  of  some  difficulty,  some  have 
seen  the  wider,  some  the  narrower  sense.  ^1.) 
Ildoa  7pa^  demrvevarog  (2  Tim.  iii.  16)  has 
been  translated  in  the  A.  V.,  "AH  Scripture  is 
given  by  inspiration  of  God."  There  is  a  pra- 
ponderance  of  authority  in  favor  of  the  ren- 
dering, "Every  ypa^,  being  inspired,  is  also 
profitable,"  ...  (2.)  The  meaning  of  the 
genitive  in  iroaa  npo^trreia  ypa^  (2  Pet.  i.  20) 
seems  at  first  sight  distinctly  collective.  "  Every 
prophecy  of,  i,e,  contained  'in,  die  O.  T.  Scrip- 
ture,"   A  closer  examination  of  the  passage 
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will  perhaps  lead  to  a  different  condnsion.  (8. ) 
In  tne  plural,  as  might  be  expected,  the  collec- 
tive meaning  is  prominent  In  2  Pet  iii.  16, 
we  find  an  extension  of  the  term  to  the  Epis- 
tles of  St.  Paul;  but  it  remains  uncertain 
whether  "  the  other  Scriptures  "  are  the  Scrip- 
tures of  the  0.  T.  exclusively,  or  include  other 
writings,  then  extant,  dealing  with  the  same 
topics.  (4.)  In  one  passage,  tH  hpu  ypaufiara 
(2  Tim.  iii.  15)  answers  to  **  The  Holy  Scrip- 
tures "  of  the  A.  V. 

Scyth'iau  occurs  in  Col.  iii.  11  as  a  gener- 
alized term  for  rude,  ignorant,  degraded.  The 
same  view  of  Scythian  barbarism  appears  in  2 
Mace.  iv.  47,  and  3  Mace.  vii.  5.  The  Scythi- 
ans dwelt  mostly  on  the  north  of  the  Black 
Sea  and  the  Caspian,  stretching  thence  indefi- 
nitely into  inner  Asia,  and  were  regarded  by 
the  ancients  as  standing  extremely  low  in  point 
of  intelligence  and  civilization. 

Soythop^oliSy  that  is,  '*the  city  of  the 
Scythians,  occurs  in  the  A.  V.  of  Jud.  iii.  10 
and  2  Maoc.  xii.  29  only.  Bethshean  has  now, 
like  so  many  other  places  in  the  Holy  Land, 
n^ined  its  ancient  name,  and  is  known  as 
Beisdn  only.  A  mound  close  to  it  on  the  west 
is  called  Tell  Skiilc,  in  which  it  is  perhaps  just 
possible  that  a  trace  of  Scvthopolis  may  linger. 
But,  although  there  is  no  aoubt  whatever  of  the 
identity  of  the  place,  there  is  considerable  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  the  origin  of  the  name. 
The  LXX.  and  Pliny  attribute  it  to  the  Scyth- 
ians, who,  in  the  words  of  the  Byzantine  his- 
torian, George  Syncellus,  "  overran  Palestine, 
and  took  possession  of  Baisan,  which  from 
them  is  called  Scythopolis."  This  has  been  in 
modem  times  generally  referred  to  the  invasion 
recorded  by  Herodotus  (i.  104^),  when  the 
Scythians,  after  their  occupation  of  Media, 

fiassed  through  Palestine  on  tneir  road  to  Egypt 
about  B.C.  600).  Reland,  however,  discarded 
this  explanation,  and  suggested  that  Scythopo- 
lis  was  a  corruption  of  Snccothopolis  —  the 
chief  town  of  the  district  of  Succoth.  Since, 
however,  the  objection  of  Reland  to  the  histori- 
cal truth  of  Herodotus  is  now  removed,  the 
necessity  for  this  suggestion  seems  not  to  exist. 
Dr.  Rol)inson  suggests,  that,  afier  all,  City  of 
the  Scythians  may  be  riffht ;  the  word  Scythta 
being  used,  as  in  the  iC  T.,  as  equivalent  to  a 
barbarian  or  savage.  In  this  sense,  he  thinks  it 
may  have  been  applied  to  the  wild  Arabs,  who 
then,  as  now,  inhabited  the  Gh6r,  and  at  times 
may  have  had  possession  of  Bethshean.  Scv- 
thopolis was  the  largest  cit^  of  the  Decapolis, 
and  only  one  of  the  ten  which  lay  west  or  Jor- 
dan. It  was  surrounded  by  a  district  of  its  own 
of  the  most  abundant  fertility.  It  became  the 
seat  of  a  Christian  bishop,  and  its  name  is 
found  in  the  lists  of  signatures  as  late  as  the 
Council  of  Constantinople,  a.d.  536.  The  la- 
test mention  of  it  under  the  title  of  ScythopoHs 
is  probably  that  of  William  of  Tyre  (xxii.  16 
ana  26).  He  mentions  it  as  if  it  was  then  ac- 
tually so  called,  carefully  explaining  that  it  was 
formerly  Bethshean.    Ap. 

Sea.  The  sea,  yam,  is  used  in  Scripture  to 
denote  —  1.  The  "gathering  of  the  waters" 
(yamtm),  encompassing  the  land,  or  what  we 
call  in  a  more  or  less  ddinite  sense  "  the  ocean  " 
\Cren.  i.  2, 10 ;  Deut  xxx.  13,  &c.).    2.  Some 


portion  of  this,  as  the  Mediterranean  Ses 
(Deut  xi.  24),  or  the  Bed  Sea  (Ex.  xv.  4). 

3.  Inland  lakes,  whether  of  salt  or  fresh  water. 

4.  Any  great  collection  of  water,  as  the  Rivers 
Nile  or  Euphrates,  especially  in  a  state  of  over- 
flow (Is.  XIX.  5;  Ajn.  viii.  8).  The  qualitiea 
or  characteristics  of  the  sea  and  sea-coast  men- 
tioned in  Scripture  are,  1.  The  sand,  whose 
abundance  on  the  coast  both  of  Palestine  and 
Eg^t  furnishes  so  man^  illuBtrations  (Gen. 
xxii.  17,  xli.  49;  Judg.  vh.  12;  I  Sam.  xiiLS; 
1  K.  iv.  20,  29 ;  Is.  x.  22 ;  Matt  vii.  26).  2. 
The  shore.    3.  Creeks  or  inlets.    4.  Harbors. 

5.  Waves  or  billows.  It  may  be  remarked  that 
almost  all  the  figures  of  speech  taken  from  the 
sea  in  Scripture  refer  either  to  its  power  or  its 
danger.  The  place  "where  two  seas  met" 
(Acts  xxvii.  41 )  may  perhaps  mean  one  where 
two  currents,  caused  by  the  intervention  of  the 
island,  met,  and  produced  an  eddy,  which  made 
it  desirable  at  once  to  g^und  the  ship. 

Sea,  Molten.  In  the  place  of  the  laver  of 
the  tabernacle,  Solomon  caused  a  laver  to  be 
cast  for  a  similar  purpose,  which  from  ita  size 
was  called  a  sea.  it  was  made  partly  or  wb<^y 
of  the  brass,  or  rather  copper,  which  had  been 
captured  by  David  from  "  Tibhath  and  ChuR, 
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cities  of  Hadarezer  king  of  Zobah  "  (1  K.  viL 
23-26;  1  Chr.  xviii.  8).  Its  dimensions  were 
as  follows :  ^-  Height,  hye  cubits ;  diameter,  ten 
cubits ;  circumference,  thirty  cubits  ;  thicknos, 
one  handbreadth ;  and  it  is  said  to  hare  been 
capable  of  containing  2,000,  or,  according  to  2 
Chr.  iv.  5,  3,000  baths.  Below  the  brim  there 
was  a  double  row  of  "knops,"  ten  (tje.  5+5)  in 
each  cubit  These  were  probably  a  mnning 
border  or  double  fillet  of  tendrils,  and  fruits, 
said  to  be  gourds,  of  an  oval  shape.  The  brim 
itself,  or  lip,  was  wrought  "  like  the  brim  of  a 
cup,  with  flowers  of  lilies,"  t.e.  curved  outwards 
like  a  lily  or  lotus-flower.  The  laver  stood  on 
twelve  oxen,  three  towards  each  quarter  of  the 
heavens,  and  all  looking  outwards.  It  was 
mutilated  by  Ahaz,  by  being  removed  from  its 
basis  of  oxen,  and  placed  on  a  stone  base,  and 
was  finally  broken  up  by  the  Assyrians  (2  E. 
xvi.  14,  17,  XXV.  13).  Josephuit  says  that  tho 
form  of  the  sea  was  hemispnerical,  and  that  it 
held  3,000  baths ;  and  he  elsewhere  tells  ns  that 
the  bath  was  equal  to  72  Attic  {lorw,  or  1 
f^pnrik  =  8  gallons  5*12  pints.  The  question 
arises,  which  occurred  to  the  Jewish  writen 
themselves,  how  the  contents  of  the  laver,  as 
they  are  given  in  the  sacred  text  ^re  to  be 
reconciled  with  its  dimensions.  The  Jewish 
writers  supposed  that  it  had  a  square  hoOow 
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Imm  for  three  cubits  of  its  height,  and  two  cu- 
bits of  the  circular  form  ftbove.  A  far  more 
probable  suggestion  is  that  of  Thenius,  in 
which  Keil  agrees,  that  it  was  of  a  bulging 
form  below,  but  contracted  at  the  mouth  to  the 
dimensions  named  in  1  K.  vii.  23. 

Sea,  the  9alt.  The  usual,  and  perhaps  the 
most  ancient  name  for  the  remarkable  lake, 
which,  to  the  Western  world,  is  now  ^nerally 
known  as  the  Dead  Sea.~L  1.  It  is  found 
only,  and  but  rarely,  in  the  Pentateuch  (Gen. 
xiv.  3;  Num.  xxxiv.  3,  12 ;  Dent.  iii.  17),  and 
in  the  Book  of  Joshua  (iii.  16,  xii.  3,  xt.  2,  5, 
xviii.  19).  2.  Another,  and  possibly  a  Uter 
name  is  the  Sba  of  the  Ababah  (A.  V.  "  sea 
of  the  plain  "),  which  is  found  in  Dent  it.  49 
and  2  K.  xiv.  25;  and  combined  with  the 
former — **  the  Sea  of  the  Arabah,  the  salt  sea  " 
—  in  Dent  iii.  17 ;  Josh.  iii.  16,  xii.  3.  3.  In 
the  prophets  (Joel  ii.  20 ;  Ezek.  xlvii.  18 ;  Zech. 
xiv.  8),  It  is  mentioned  by  the  title  of  thb  East 
Sba.  4.  In  Ex.  xlvii.  8,  it  is  styled,  without 
previous  reference,  thb  sea,  and  distinguished 
from  "the  great  sea"  —  the  Mediterranean 
(ver.  10).  5.  In  the  Tatmndical  books,  it  is 
called  both  the  *'  Sea  of  Salt,"  and  "  Sea  of  Sod- 
om." 6.  Josephus,  and,  before  him,  Diodorus 
Siculus,  names  it  the  Asphaltic  Lake.  7.  The 
name  *'  Dead  Sea  "  appears  to  have  been  first 
used  in  Greek  by  Pansanias  (v.  7)  and  Galen 
(iv.  9),  and  in  liatin  {mare  moiiuum)  hj  Justin 
(xxxvi.  3,  §  6),  or  rather  by  the  older  historian, 
Trogus  Pompeius  (cir.  B.C.  10),  whose  work  he 
epitomized.  8.  The  Arabic  name  is  Bohr  LtU, 
the  "  Sea  of  Lot." 

IL  1.  The  so-called  Dead  Sba  is  the  final 
receptacle  of  the  River  Jordan,  the  lowest  and 
larsest  of  the  three  lakes  which  interrupt  the 
ruui  of  its  downward  course.  It  is  the  deepest 
portion  of  that  very  deep  natural  fissure  which 
mns  like  a  furrow  from  the  Gulf  of  Akaba  to 
the  range  of  Lebanon,  and  from  the  range  of 
Lebanon  to  the  extreme  *iorth  of  Syria.  2. 
Viewed  on  the  mi^,  the  lake  is  of  an  oblone 
form,  of  tolerably  regular  contour,  interrupted 
only  by  a  large  and  fong  peninsula  which  pro- 
jects from  the  eastern  shore,  near  its  southern 
end,  and  virtually  divides  the  expanse  of  the 
water  into  two  portions,  connected  by  a  long, 
narrow,  and  somewhat  devious  passage.  Its 
water  surface  is,  from  N.  to  S.,  as  nearly  as 
possible  forty  geographical,  or  forty-six  Eng- 
lish miles  long.  Its  greatest  width  (some  three 
mile4  S.  of  Ain  July)  is  about  nine  ge^T. 
miles,  or  ten  and  one-third  Eng.  miles.  The 
ordinary  area  of  the  upper  portion  is  about  174 
square  geogr.  miles ;  of  tne  channel,  twenty- 
nine  ;  and  of  the  lower  portion,  hereafter  styled 
"  ^le  lagoon,"  forty-six ;  in  all  about  250  square 
geographical  miles.  At  its  northern  end,  the 
ItikR  receives  the  stream  of  the  Jordan ;  on  its 
eastern  side,  the  ZStrha  Ma*in  (the  ancient  Cal- 
lirrhoe,  and  possibly  the  more  ancient  en-Eg- 
7jdm),  the  Mojtb  (the  Amon  of  the  Bible),  and 
the  Beni'ffemad;  on  the  south,  the  Kurahy 
or  d'Ahay ;  and  on  the  west,  that  of  Ain  Jidy. 
These  are  probably  all  perennial,  though  vari- 
able streams ;  but,  in  addition,  the  beds  of  the 
torrents  which  lead  through  the  mountains 
east  and  west,  and  over  the  flat  shelving  plains 
on  both  north  and  south  of  the  lake,  show 


that  in  the  winter  a  very  large  quantity  of 
water  must  be  poured  into  it.  There  are  also 
all  along  the  western  side  a  considerable  number 
of  springs,  which  appear  to  run  continually, 
and  all  find  their  way  into  its  waters.  The 
lake  has  no  visible  outlet.  3.  Excepting  the 
last  circumstance,  nothing  has  yet  been  stated 
about  the  Dead  Sea  that  may  not  be  stated  of 
numerous  other  inland  lakes.  The  depression 
of  its  surface,  however,  and  the  depth  which  it 
attains  below  that  surface,  combined  with  the 
absence  of  any  outlet,  render  it  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  spots  on  the  globe.  According  to 
the  observations  of  Lieut.  Lynch,  the  sui%u:e 
of  the  lake  in  May,  1848,  was  1,316*7  foet  below 
the  level  of  the  Mediterranean  at  Jaffa ;  and, 
although  we  cannot  absolutely  rely  on  the  ac- 
curacv  of  that  dimension,  stifl  there  is  reason 
to  beUeve  that  it  is  not  very  far  firom  the  fact. 
The  measurements  of  the  depth  of  the  lake 
taken  by  the  same  party  are  probably  more 
trustworthy.  The  upper  portion  is  a  perfect 
basin,  descending  rapidly  till  it  attains,  at  about 
one-third  of  its  length  from  the  north  end,  a 
depth  of  1,308  feet  Immediately  west  of  the 
upper  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  however,  this 
depth  decreases  suddenly  to  336  feet,  then  to  1 1 4, 
and  by  the  time  the  west  point  of  the  peninsula 
is  reached,  to  18  feet.  Below  this,  the  southern 
portion  is  a  mere  lagoon  of  almost  even  bottom, 
varying  in  depth  from  12  feet  in  the  middle  to 
3  at  the  edges.  4.  The  level  of  the  lake  is 
liable  to  variation  according  to  the  season  of 
the  year.  Since  it  has  no  outlet,  its  level  is  a 
balance  struck  between  the  amount  of  water 
poured  into  it  and  the  amount  given  off  by 
evaporation.  If  more  water  is  supplied  than 
the  evaporation  can  carry  off,  the  lake  will  rise 
until  the  evaporating  surface  is  so  much  in- 
creased as  to  restore  tne  balance.  On  the  other 
hand,  should  the  evaporation  drive  off  a  larger 
quantity  than  the  supply,  the  lake  will  descend 
until  the  surface  becomes  so  small  as  again  to 
restore  the  balance.  The  extreme  difierences 
in  level  resulting  from  these  causes  have  not 
yet  been  carefully  observed. 

5.  The  change  in  level  necessarily  causes  a 
change  in  the  dimensions  of  the  lake.  This 
will  chiefiy  afiect  the  southern  end.  The  shore 
of  that  part  slopes  up  from  the  water  with 
an  extremely  gradual  mcline.  Over  so  flat  a 
beach,  a  very  slight  rise  in  the  lake  would  send 
the  water  a  considerable  distance.  Dr.  Ander- 
son, the  geologist  of  the  American  expedition, 
conjectured  that  the  water  occasionally  extended 
as  much  as  eight  or  ten  miles  south  of  its  then 
position.  On  the  peninsula,  the  acclivitv  of 
which  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the  southern 
shores  of  the  lagoon,  and  in  the  early  part  of 
the  summer  (June  2),  Irby  and  Mangles  found 
the  "  high-water  mark  a  mile  distant  from  the 
water's  edge."  At  the  northern  end,  the  shore 
being  steeper,  the  water-line  probably  remains 
tolerably  constant.  The  variation  in  breadth 
will  not  be  so  much.  6.  The  mountains  which 
form  the  walls  of  the  great  Assure  in  whose 
depths  the  lake  is  contained  continue  a  nearly 
parallel  course  throughout  its  entire  len^^th. 
Viewed  from  the  beAch  at  the  northern  end  of 
the  lake  —  the  only  view  within  the  reach 
of  most  travellers —- there  is  little  perceptible 
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diilerence  between  the  two  ranges.  Each  is 
equally  bare  and  stern  to  the  eye.  7.  Of  the 
eastern  side  bnt  little  is  known.  One  traveller 
in  modem  times  (Seetzen)  has  sncceeded  in 
forcing  his  way  along  its  whole  length.  Both 
Dr.  Kobinson  fh>m  Ain  Jidy  (i.  502),  and 
Lieut.  Molyneux  (127)  fix>m  the  surface  of  the 
lake,  record  their  impression  that  the  eastern 
mountains  are  much  more  lofty  than  the  west- 
em,  and  much  more  broken  by  clefts  and  ra^ 
vines.  In  color  they  are  brown  or  red,  —  a 
great  contrast  to  the  gray  and  white  tones  of 
the  western  mountains.  Both  sides  of  the 
lake,  however,  are  alike  in  the  absence  of  vegeta- 
tion—  almost  entirely  barren  and  soordied. 
8.  Seetzen's  jonmey,  just  mentioned,  was 
accomplished  in  1807.  He  started  in  January 
from  tne  ford  of  the  Jordan  through  the  upper 
countnr,  by  JfZxiur,  AttamUf  and  Uie  ravine  of 
the  Wady  Mojib^  to  the  peninsula:  retuming 
immediately  after  by  the  lower  level,  as  near 
the  lake  as  it  was  possible  to  go.  He  was  on 
foot,  with  but  a  smgle  s^ide.  He  represents 
the  general  stracture  of  tne  mountains  as  lime- 
stone, capped  in  many  places  by  basalt,  and 
having  at  its  foot  a  red  ferruginous  sandstone, 
wliich  forms  the  immediate  margin  of  the  lake. 
The  rocks  He  in  a  succession  of  enormous 
terraces,  apparently  more  vertical  in  form  than 
those  on  me  west  The  streams  of  the  Mojib 
and  ZStrka  issue  fh>m  portals  of  dark-red  sand* 
stone  of  romantic  beauty,  the  overhanging  sides 
of  which  no  ray  of  sun  ever  enters.  Palms  are 
numerous ;  but,  except  near  the  streams,  there 
is  no  vegetation.  9.  One  remarkable  feature 
of  the  northern  portion  of  the  eastern  heights 
is  a  plateau  which  divides  the  mountains  half 
way  up,  apparentiy  forming  a  gigantic  landings 
place  m  the  slope,  and  stretching  northwards 
ftom  the  Wady  ZBtrha  Ma*\n. 

10.  The  western  shores  of  the  lake  have 
been  more  investigated  than  the  eastern,  al- 
though they  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  yet 
more  than  very  partially  explored.  Two  trav- 
ellers have  passed  over  their  entire  length,  — - 
De  Saulcy  in  January,  1851,  from  north  to 
south,  Voyaae  dam  la  Syrie,  &c.,  1858;  and 
Narrative  of  a  Jowm^f  ftc.,  London,  1854;  and 
Poole  in  ^vember,  1855,  from  south  to  north 
( Geogr.  Jourfud,  xxvi.  55).  Otiiers  have  passed 
over  considerable  portions  of  it,  and  have  re- 
corded observations  both  with  pen  and  pen- 
cil. 1 1 .  The  western  range  preserves  for  ^e 
greater  part  of  its  length  a  course  hardly  less 
regular  than  the  eastern.  That  it  does  not 
appear  so  regular  when  viewed  from  the  north- 
western end  of  the  lake  is  owing  to  the  pro- 
jection of  a  mass  of  tiie  mountain  eastward 
nrom  the  line  sufficientiy  far  to  shut  out  fVom 
view  the  range  to  the  south  of  it.  It  is  Dr. 
Robinson's  opinion  that  the  projection  consists 
of  the  Rug  d'Feshkhah  and  ite  ''  adjacent  cliffs  " 
only.  Bnt  it  seems  probable  that  the  projec- 
tion really  commences  finrther  south,  at  tne  Ras 
Mermd,  north  of  Ain  Jidy.  12.  Farther  south, 
the  mountain-sides  assume  a  more  abrapt  and 
savage  aspect,  and  in  the  Wady  Zitwarah,  and 
still  more  at  SMA  —  the  ancient  Masada — 
reach  a  pitch  of  ragged  and  repulsive,  though  at 
the  same  time  impressive,  desolation,  which  per- 
haps cannot  be  exceeded  anywhere  on  tiie  face 


of  tiie  eaiih.    13.  The  repon  wliich  lies  oa 
the  top  of  the  western  heights  was  piohahly 
at  one  time  a  wide  table-land,  rising  ffradaaHy 
towards  the  high  lands  which  form  the  oentnd 
line  of  the  country.    It  is  now  cut  up  by  deep 
and  difficult  ravines,  separated  by  steep  and 
inaccessible  summits ;  but  portions  of  die  tables 
lands  still  remain  in  many  places  to  testify  to 
the  original  conformation.    The  material  'is  a 
soft  cretaceous  limestone.    The  snrf^  is  en- 
tirely desert,  with  no  sign  of  cultivation.     U. 
Of   the  elevation  of  tms  region,  we  hitherto 
possess  but  scanty  observations.     Between  Ain 
Jidy  and  Ain  Terabeh  the  summit  is  a  table- 
land 740  feet  above  the  lake.    Farther  north, 
above  Ain  TenoM,  the  summit  of  the  pass  is 
1,305*75  feet  above  the  lake,  within  a  few  feet 
the  height  of  the  phdn  between   the  Wady 
en-Nar  and  Gcumran,  which  is  given  by  Mr. 
Poole  at  1,340  feet    15.  A  beach  of  varying 
width  skirts  the  foot  of  the  mountains  on  the 
westem  side.    Above  ^tn  Jidy  it  consists  main- 
ly of  the  deltas  of  the  torrents  —  &n-shiqKd 
Minks  of  d^hri»  of  all  sizes,  at  a  steep  dope, 
spreading  from  the  outiet  of  the  torrent  like 
tnose  which  become  so  familiar  to  travellers, 
in  Northern  Italy  for  example.    In  one  or  two 
places — as  at  the  mouth  of^the  Kidron  and  st 
^ifi  Terahtk  —  the  beach  ma^  be  1,000  to  1,400 
yards  wide,  but  usually  it  is  much  narrower, 
and  often  is  reduced  to  almost  nothing  by  cbe 
advance  of  the  headlands.    For  its  major  part, 
as  already  remarked,  it  is  impassable.    Btdov 
Ain  Jidy,  however,  a  marked  change  oocois  in 
the  character  of  the  beach.    AltematiBg  with 
the  shingle,  solid  deposits  of  a  new  material, 
soft  friaUe  chalk,  marl,  and  gypsum,  with  salt, 
begin  to  make  their  appearance.    The  width 
of  tiie  beach  thus  formed  is  considerably  greater 
than  that  above  Ain  Jidy.    From  the  Birhl 
d'KkiUil  to  the  wady  south  of  Sebbeh^  a  dis- 
tance of  six  nules,  it  is  from  one  to  two  miles 
wide,  and  is  passable  for  the  whole  distance. 
One  feature  of  the  beach  is  too  chancieristk 
to   escape   mention — the   line   of  driftwood 
which  encircles  the  lake,  and  marks  the  highest, 
or  the  ordinary  high,  level  of  the  water.    16. 
At  the  south-west  comer  of  the  lake,  below 
where  the  Wadys  Zuwarah  and  Makamwat  bnsk 
down  through  the  enclosing  hdghts,  the  beach 
is  encroachra  on  by  the  salt  mountain  or  ridge 
of  Khashm   Usdum.    This  remarkable  oljeet 
is  hitherto  but  imperfectiy  known.    It  is  a  long 
level  ridge,  or  dike,  of  several  miles  long.    Its 
nortiiem  portion  rans  S.  8.  £. ;  but,  after 
more  than  half  its  length,  it  makes  a  sodden 
and  decided  bend  to  the  right,  and  then  runs 
S.  W.    It  is  from  300  to  400  feet  in  height,  of 
inconsiderable  width,  consisting  of  a  body  of 
crystallized  rock-salt,  more  or  less  solid,  covered 
With  a  capping  of  chalky  limestone  and  ^rp- 
sum.    The  lower  portion,  the  salt  rock,  risei 
abraptiv  from  the  glossy  plain  at  its  eastern 
base,  sloping  back  at  an  angle  of  not  more 
than  45<^,  often  less.    Between  the  north  gd 
of  K.  Uadum  and  the  lake  is  a  mound  covered 
with    stones,  and  bearing  the   name  of  «»- 
Zoghal.    It  is  about  sixty  f^  in  diameter,  sod 
ten  or  twelve  high,  evidently  artificial,  and  not 
improbably  the  remains  of  an  ancient  structure. 
17.  It  follows,  fhnn  the  fi^t  that  die  lake  oo- 
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capies  a  portion  of  a  longitudinal  depression, 
that  its  northern  and  southern  ends  are  not 
enclosed  by  highland,  as  its  east  and  west  sides 
are.  The  floor  of  the  Ghor  or  Jordan  Valley 
has  been  already  described.  [Palestikb.]  18. 
A  small  piece  of  land  lies  .off  the  shore  abont 
half  way  between  the  entrance  of  the  Jordan 
and  the  western  side  of  the  lake.  It  is  nearly 
circular  in  form.  Its  sides  are  sloping,  and 
therefore  its  size  varies  with  the  height  of  the 
water.  When  the  writer  went  to  it  in  Sept. 
1858,  it  was  about  100  yards  in  diameter,  ten 
or  twelve  feet  ont  of  the  water,  and  connected 
widi  the  shore  by  a  narrow  neck  or  isthmus  of 
about  100  yards  in  lengtii.  19.  Beyond  the 
bland,  the  north-western  comer  of  the  lake  is 
bordered  by  a  low  plain,  extending  up  to  the 
foot  of  the  mountains  of  Ntbu  Miaa,  and  south 
as  far  as  Ras  Feshkhah.  This  plain  must  be 
considerably  lower  than  the  general  level  of 
the  land  north  of  the  lake,  since  its  appearance 
implies  that  it  is  often  covered  with  water.  ^  A 
similar  plain  (the  Gh&r  el-Bdha,  or  Gh&r  Seiaa- 
ban)  appears  to  exist  on  the  N.  E.  comer  of 
the  lake,  between  the  embouchure  of  the  Jordan 
and  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  of  Moab.  20. 
The  southern  end  is  like  the  northern,  a  wide 
plain,  and,  like  it,  retains  among  the  Arabs  the 
name  of  El'Ghdr.  It  has  been  visited  by  but 
few  travellers.  The  plain  is  bounded  on  the 
west  side,  below  the  Khashm  Uadwn,  by  a  tract 
thickly  studded  with  a  confused  mass  of  un- 
important eminences,  "low  cliflb  and  conical 
hills,"  of  chalky  indurated  marl.  In  height 
they  vary  from  50  to  150  feet.  In  color  they 
are  brilliant  white. 

21.  The  waters  of  two-thirds  of  the  Arabah 
drain  northwards  into  the  plain  at  the  south  of 
the  lake,  and  thence  into  tne  lake  itself.  The 
Wady  d-Jeib  —  the  principal  channel  bv  which 
this  vast  drainage  is  discharged  on  to  tne  plain 
—  is  very  huge,  "  a  huge  channel,"  "  not  far 
from  half  a  mile  wide,"  "  bearing  traces  of  an 
immense  volume  of  water,  rushing  along  with 
violence,  and  covering  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
valley."  The  body  of  detritus  discharged  by 
such  a  river  must  be  enormous.  22.  Of  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  plain  we  possess  hardly 
any  information.  We  know  that  it  is  formed 
by  the  mountains  of  Moab,  and  we  can  just 
discern  that,  adjacent  to  the  lake,  they  consist 
of  sandstone,  red  and  yellow,  with  conglomer- 
ate containing  porphyry  and  granite.  23.  Of 
the  plain  itseff,  nardly  more  is  known  than  of 
its  boundaries.  Its  greatest  width  from  W.  to 
E.  is  estimated  at  from  five  to  six  miles,  while 
its  length,  from  the  cave  in  the  salt  mountain 
to  the  range  of  heights  on  the  south,  appears 
to  be  about  eisht  Thus  the  breadth  of  the 
Ghdr  seems  to  be  here  considerably  less  than  it 
is  anvwhere  north  of  the  lake,  or  across  the  lake 
itseir  That  part  of  it  which  more  immediately 
adjoins  the  lake  consists  of  two  very  distinct 
sections,  divided  by  a  lane  ranning  nearly  N. 
and  S.  Of  these  the  western  is  a  region  of 
salt  and  barrenness,  bounded  by  the  salt  moun- 
tain of  Khashm  Uadum.  Near  the  lake,  it  bears 
the  name  of  ei-SalUoah,  is.  the  plain  of  salt 
mud.  24.  To  this  the  eastern  sectk>n  of  the 
plain  is  an  entire  contrast.  A  dense  thicket  of 
reeds,  almost  impenetrable,  divides  it  from  the 
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Sabhah,  This  past,  the  aspect  of  the  land  eam- 
pletely  changes.  It  is  a  thick  copse  of  shrubs 
similar  to  that  around  Jericho,  and,  like  that, 
cleared  here  and  there  in  patches  where  the 
Ghawarineht  or  Arabs  of  tne  Gh6r,  cultivate 
their  wheat  and  durra,  and  set  up  their  wretch- 
ed villages.  The  variety  of  trees  appears  to  be 
remarkable.  Here,  as  at  Jericho,  tne  secret  of 
this  vegetation  is  an  abundance  of  fresh  water 
acting  on  a  soil  of  extreme  richness.  This  dis- 
trict, so  well  wooded  and  watered,  is  called  the 
Ghdr  es-Sqfieh,  Its  width  is  less  than  that  of 
the  Sabhan.  25.  The  eastern  mountains  which 
form  the  background  to  this  district  of  wood- 
land are  no  loss  naked  and  rufi;ged  than  those 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valTcy.  They  con- 
sist, according  to  the  reports  of  beetzen,  Foole, 
and  Lynch,  of  a  rod  sandstone,  with  limestone 
above  it — the  sandstone  in  horizontal  strata 
with  vertical  cleavage.  Of  their  height  nothing 
is  known ;  but  all  travellers  concur  in  estimating 
them  as  higher  than  those  on  the  west,  and  as 
preserving  a  more  horizontal  line  to  the  south. 
After  passing  from  the  Gh&r  e^St^fieh  to  the 
north,  a  salt  plain  is  encountered  resembling 
the  Sabhah,  and,  like  it,  overflowed  by  the  lake 
when  high.  26.  We  have  now  arrived  at  the 
peninsula  which  projects  from  the  eastem  shore, 
and  forms  the  north  enclosure  of  the  lagoon. 
Among  the  Arabs,  it  appears  to  bear  the  names 
Ghdr  d-Mezra'ah  and  GftOr  d-Liaan.  27.  Its 
entire  len^h  from  north  to  south  is  about  ten 
geogr.  imles,  and  its  breadth  fh>m  flve  to 
six ;  though  these  dimensions  are  subject  to 
some  variation  according  to  the  time  of  year. 
It  appears  to  be  formed  entirely  of  recent 
aijneous  deposits,  late  or  post-tertiaij,  very 
similar,  if  not  identical,  with  those  which  fiioe 
it  on  the  western  shore,  and  with  the  '*  mounds  " 
which  skirt  the  plains  at  the  south  and  N.  W. 
of  the  lake.  It  consists  of  a  friable  carbonate 
of  lime  intermixed  with  sand  or  sandy  marls, 
and  with  fteonent  masses  of  sulphate  of  lime 
(gypsum).  The  whole  is  impregnated  strongly 
with  sulphur,  and  also  with  salt  At  the  nonh, 
it  is  worn  into  a  short  ridge  or  mane,  with  very 
steep  sides  and  serrated  top.  Towards  the 
sontn,  the  top  widens  into  a  taole-land.  A  scan- 
ty growth  of  shrubs,  so  scanty  as  to  bo  almost 
invisible,  is  found  over  the  table-land. 

28.  There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  tiiis 
peninsula  is  the  remnant  of  a  bed  of  late  aqueous 
strata  which  were  deposited  at  a  period  when 
the  water  of  the  lake  stood  very  much  higher 
than  it  now  does,  but  which,  since  it  attainec* 
its  present  level,  and  thus  exposed  them  to  tho 
action  of  the  winter  torrents,  are  gradually  be- 
ing disintegrated,  and  carried  down  into  the 
depths  of  the  lake.  It  may  have  been  deposited 
eitner  by  the  ^neral  action  of  the  lake,  or  b^ 
the  special  action  of  a  river,  possibly  in  the  di- 
rection of  Wady  Kerak.  29.  The  extmordinary 
difforence  between  the  depth  of  the  two  portions 
of  the  lake,  north  and  south  of  the  oeninsula, 
has  been  already  alluded  to.  The  former  is  a 
bowl,  which  at  one  place  attains  the  depth  of 
more  than  1,900  feet,  while  the  average  depth 
along  its  axis  mav  be  taken  as  not  far  short  of 
1 ,000.  On  the  other  hand,  the  southem  jiortioa 
is  a  flat  plain,  with  the  greater  part  of  its  area 
nearly  level,  a  very  fow  feet  only  below  tho 
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niiface.  30.  Thus  the  circular  portion  below 
the  peninsula,  and  a  part  of  the  channel,  form 
a  mere  lagoon,  entirely  distinct  and  separate 
from  the  rasin  of  the  lake  proper.  Thu  por- 
tion, and  the  plain  at  the  south  as  far  as  the 
rise  or  ofiset  at  which  the  Arabah  commences, 
—  a  district  in  all  of  some  sixteen  miles  by 
eight,  —  would  appear  to  have  been  left,  bj  the 
la^t  great  change  in  the  form  of  the  ground,  at 
a  level  not  far  below  its  present  one,  and  conse- 
quently much  higher  than  the  bottom  of  the 
lake  itself.  But  surrounded  as  it  is  on  three 
sides  by  highlands,  the  waters  of  which  have 
no  other  outlet,  it  has  become  the  delta  into 
which  those  waters  dischaige  themselves.  It 
is  difScult  to  speak  with  confidence  on  any  of 
the  geological  features  of  the  lake,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  reports  by  competent  observers.  But 
the  theory  that  the  lagoon  was  lowered  by  a 
recent  cliange,  and  overflowed,  seems  directly 
contrary  to  ue  natural  inference  from  the  fact 
that  such  large  torrents  discharge  themselves 
into  that  spot.  31.  The  water  of  the  lake  is 
not  less  remarkable  than  its  other  features.  Its 
most  obvious  peculiarity  is  its  great  weight. 
Its  specific  gravity  has  been  found  to  be  at 
much  as  12*28;  that  is  to  say,  a  gallon  of  it 
would  weigh  over  12^  lbs.  instead  of  10  lbs., 
the  weight  of  distilled  water.  Water  so  heavy 
must  not  only  be  extremely  buoyant,  but  must 
possess  great  inertia.  Its  buoyancy  is  a  com- 
mon theme  of  remark  bpr  the  travellers  who 
have  been  upon  it  or  in  it  Dr.  Robinson 
"  could  never  swim  before,  either  in  fresh  or 
salt  water; "  yet  here  he  "could  sit,  stand,  lie, 
or  swim,  without  difficulty  "  {B.  R.  i.  506). 
32.  So  much  for  its  buoyancy.  Of  its  weight 
and  inertia,  the  American  expedition  had  tdso 
practical  experience.  In  the  zale  in  which  the 
iMirty  were  caught  on  their  nrst  day  on  the 
lake,  between  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan  and  Ain 
FeMah,  **  it  seemed  as  if  the  bows  of  the  boats 
were  encountering  the  sledge-hammers  of  the 
Titans."  At  or£nar^  times,  there  is  nothing 
remarkable  in  the  action  of  the  surface  of  tlie 
lake.  Its  waves  rise  and  fall,  and  surf  beats 
on  the  shore,  just  like  the  ocean.  33.  One  or 
two  phenomena  of  the  surface  may  be  men- 
tioned. Many  of  the  old  travellers,  and  some 
modem  ones,  mention  that  the  turbid  yellow 
stream  of  the  Jordan  is  distinguishable  for  a 
long  distance  in  the  lake.  The  haze  or  mist 
which  perpetually  broods  over  the  water  has 
been  alreaay  mentioned.  It  is  the  result  of  the 
prodigious  evaporation. 

34.  The  remarkable  weight  of  this  water  is 
due  to  the  very  laige  (Quantity  of  mineral  salts 
which  it  holds  in  solution,  f'rom  the  analysis 
of  the  U.  S.  expedition,  it  appears  that  each 
gallon  of  the  water,  weighing  12{  lbs.,  contains 
nearly  3|  lbs.  (3'319)  of  matter  in  solution,— an 
immense  quantity  when  we  recollect  that  sea- 
water,  weighing  lOf  lbs.  per  gallon,  contains 
less  than  ^  a  lb.  Of  this  31  lbs.,  nearly  1  lb.  is 
common  salt  (chloride  of  sodium) ;  about  2  lbs. 
chloride  of  ma^^esinm,  and  less  than  i  a  lb. 
chloride  of  calcium  (or  muriate  of  lime).  The 
most  unusual  ingredient  is  bromide  of  magne- 
sium, which  exists  in  truly  extraordinary  quan- 
tity. 35.  The  sources  of  the  components  of  the 
water  may  be  named  generally  without  diffi- 


culty. The  lime  and  magniwia  proeeed  fWur 
the  dolomitic  limestone  of  the  suxrounding 
mountains ;  from  the  gy|>8um  which  eziats  on 
the  shores,  nearly  pure,  in  large  quantities; 
and  from  the  carbonate  of  lime  and  carbonate 
of  magnesia  found  on  the  peninsula  and  else- 
where. The  chloride  of  sodium  is  supplied 
from  Khashm  Uadum,  and  the  copious  orine- 
springs  on  both  shores.  Balls  of  nearly  pure 
sulphur  (probably  the  deposit  of  some  sulphur- 
ous stream)  are  lound  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  lake,  on  the  peninsula,  on  the  western  beach 
and  the  north-western  heights,  and  on  iht 
plain  S.  of  Jericho.  Manganese,  iron,  and 
alumina  have  been  found  on  the  peninsula ;  and 
the  other  constituents  are  the  product  of  the 
numerous  mineral  springs  which  surround  the 
lake,  and  the  washings  of  the  aqueous  d^ixtsits 
on  the  shores,  which  are  gradually  restoring  to 
the  lake  the  salts  they  received  from  it  ages 
back  when  covered  by  its  waters.  The  strength 
of  these  ingredients  is  heightened  by  the  con- 
tinual evaporation.  36.  It  has  been  long  sup- 
posed that  no  lifb  whatever  existed  in  the  lake. 
But  recent  facts  show  that  some  inferior  oigani- 
zations  can  and  do  find  a  home  even  in  theae  salt 
and  acrid  waters.  The  Cabinet  d'Hist.  Nata- 
relle  at  Paris  contains  a  fine  specimen  of  a 
coral  called  Stylopbora  pistiUata,  which  is  stated 
to  have  been  brought  nrom  the  lake  in  1837  by 
the  Marq.  de  TEscalopier,  and  has  every  appear- 
ance of  having  been  a  resident  there,  and  not 
an  ancient  or  foreign  specimen.  Ehrenbeig 
discovered  eleven  species  of  Polygastcr,  two 
of  Polythalamiae,  and  five  of  Phytolitharue,  in 
mud  and  water  brought  home  by  Lepsius. 
The  copious  phosphorescence  mentioned  by 
Lynch  is  also  a  token  of  the  existence  of  life 
in  the  waters.  The  ducks  seen  diving  by  Poole 
must  surely  have  been  in  search  of  some  form 
of  life,  either  animal  or  vegetable.  37.  The 
statements  of  ancient  travellers  and  geographers, 
to  the  effect  that  no  living  creature  could  exist 
on  the  shores  of  the  lake,  or  bird  fly  across  its 
surface,  arc  amply  disproved  by  later  travellers. 
The  canebrakes  of  Ain  Feshkah,  and  the  other 
springs  on  the  margin  of  the  lake,  harbor  snipe, 
partridges,  ducks,  nightingales,  and  other  biras, 
as  well  as  frogs ;  hawks,  doves,  and  haies  are 
found  alon^  the  shore ;  and  the  thickets  of  Ain. 
Jidy  contain  "innumerable  birds."  38.  Of 
the  temperature  of  the  water,  more  observa-' 
tions  are  necessary  before  any  inferences  can 
be  drawn.  Lynch  states  that  a  stratum  at 
59^  Fahr.  is  almost  invariably  found  at  ten 
fathoms  below  the  surface.  Between  Wadif 
ZkrhoL  and  Ain  Terdbeh,  the  temp,  at  sur&ce  was 
76^,  gradually  decreasing  to  62^'  at  1,044  feet 
deep,  with  the  exception  just  named.  At  other 
times,  and  in  the  lagoon,  the  temp,  ranged  finom 
82°  to  90«»,  and  firom  b^  to  10®  below  that  of 
the  air.  39.  Nor  does  there  appear  to  be  any 
thing  inimical  to  life  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
lake  or  its  shores,  except  what  naturally  pro- 
cess from  the  c;reat  heat  of  the  climate.*  The 
Ghawdrineh  and  RashaiM  Arabs,  who  inhabit 
the  southern  and  western  sides  and  the  penin- 
sula, are  described  as  a  poor  stunted  race ;  but 
this  is  easily  accountea  for  by  the  heat  and  i>^ 
laxing  nature  of  the  climate,  and  by  their  mea- 
gre way  of  life,  without  inferring  any  thing 
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•pecially  onwholeaome  iiv  Ihio  exhalatioDs  of 
me  lake. 

40.  Of  the  botany  of  tiie  Dead  Sea  little  or 
nothing  can  be  laid.    Dr.  Hooker,  in  his  por- 
tion of  the  article  Palestine,  has  spoken  of 
the  Tesetation  of  the  Glidr  in  genenu,  and  of 
that  of  Ain  Jidy  and  the  N.  W.  shore  of  the 
lake  in  particnlar.     Beyond  these,  the  only 
parts  of  the  lake  which  ho  explored,  nothing 
accurate  is  knovm.    A  few  plimts  are  named 
by  Seetzen  as  inhabiting  the  GMr  a-Senfieh  and 
tlie  peninsula.     41.   Of  the  zoology  of  the 
Rhores,   it   is    hardly  too   much    to  say  that 
nothing  is  known.     The  birds  and  animals 
mentioned  by  Lynch  and  Robinson  have  been 
already  named ;  but  their  accurate  identifica- 
tion must  await  liie  visit  of  a  traveller  versed 
in  natural  history.    42.  The  appearance  of  the 
lake  does  not  fulfil  the  idea  conveyed  by  its 
popular  name.    "  The  Dead  Sea,"  sa^s  a  re- 
cent traveller,  "did  not  strike  me  with  that 
sense  of  desolation  and  dreariness  which  I  sup- 
f09e  it  ou^ht    I  thought  it  a  pretty,  smiling 
Like,  —  a  nice  ripple  on  its  surface."    Seetzen, 
in  a  lengthened  and  unusually  enthusiastic  pas- 
sage, extols  the  beauties  of  the  view  from  the 
delta  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wadv  Mojib,  and  the 
advantages  of  that  situation  K>r  a  permanent 
residence.    43.  The  truth  lies,  as  usual,  some- 
where between  these  two  extremes.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  lake  certainly  is  not  a  gloomy,  deadly, 
smoking  gulf.    In  this  respect,  it  does  not  at 
all  fulfil  we  promise  of  its  name.    At  sunrise 
and  sunset,  tne  scene  must  be  astonishingly 
beautiful.    Every  one  who  has  been  in  the 
west  of  Scotland  knows  what  extraordinary 
pictures  aro  sometimes   seen  mirrored  in  the 
siM-water  lochs  when  they  lie  unruffled  in  the 
calm  of  earl  V  morning  or  of  sunset.    The  reflec- 
tions from  toe  bosom  of  the  Dead  Sea  are  said 
to  surpass  those  as  far  us  the  hues  of  the  moun- 
tains which  encircle  it,  when  lit  up  by  the  gor- 
geous rising  and  setting  suns  of  oyna,  surpiss 
in  brilliancy  and  richness  those  of  the  hills 
around  Loch  Fyne  and  Loch  Goyle.    But,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  is  something  in  the  preva- 
lent sterility,  and  the  ury,  burnt  look  of  the 
shores,  the  overpowering  heat,  the  occasional 
smell  of  sulphur,  the  dreary  salt  marsh  at  the 
southern  end,  and  the  fringe  of  dead  driftwood 
round  the  margin,  which  must  go  far  to  excuse 
the  title  which  so  many  ages  have  attached  to 
the  lake,  and  which  we  may  be  sure  it  will 
never  lose.    44.  It  does  not  appear  probable 
that  the  condition  or  aspect  of  the  lake  in  bibli- 
cal times  was  materially  difierent  from  what  it 
is  at  present    Other  parts  of  Syria  may  have 
deteriorated  in  climate  and  appearance,  owing 
to  the  destruction  of  the  wood  which  onoe  cov- 
ered them;  but  there  are  no  traces  either  of  Uie 
ancient  existence  of  wood  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  lake,  or  of  any  thing  which  would  ac- 
count for  its  destruction,  supposing  it  to  have 
existed.    When  Mach»rus  and.Cafiirrhoe  were 
inhabited,  and  when  the  Plain  of  Jericho  was 
occupied  with  the  crowded  population  neces- 
sary for  the  cultivation  of  its  balsam-gardens, 
vineyards,  sugar-plantations,  and  palm-groves, 
there  may  have  been  a  little  more  life  on  the 
shores.    'But  this  can  never  have  materially 
affiacted  the  lake.    45.  The  connection  between 


this  singular  lake  and  the  biblical  history  is 
very  slight.  In  the  topomphical  records  of 
the  Pentateuch  and  the  Book  of  Joshua,  it 
forms  one  among  the  landmarks  of  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  whole  country  as  well  as  of  the  infe- 
rior divisions  of  Judah  and  Benjamin.  As  a 
landmark,  it  is  once  named  in  what  appears  to 
be  a  quotation  from  a  lost  work  of  the  prophet 
Jonah  (2  K.  xiv.  25),  itself  apparently  a  reminis- 
cence of  the  old  Mosaic  statement  {Jfum.  xxxiv. 
8,  12).^  Besides  this,  the  name  occurs  once  or 
twice  in  the  imagery  of  the  prophets.  In  the 
New  Testament,  there  is  not  even  an  allusion  to 
it.  Tbere  is,  however,  one  passage  in  which 
the  "  Salt  Sea  "  is  mentioned  in  a  difierent 
manner  to  an;|r  of  those  already  quoted,  viz.  as 
having  been  in  the  time  of  Abnmam  the  Vale 
of  Siddim  (Gen.  xiv.  3).  46.  Now  the  evi- 
dence of  the  spot  is  sufficient  to  show  that  no 
material  change  has  taken  place  in  the  upper 
and  deeper  portion  of  the  lake  for  a  period  very 
long  anterior  to  the  time  of  Abraham.  In  the 
lower  portion,  —  the  lagoon  and  the  plain  below 
it, — if  any  change  has  occurred,  it  appears  to 
have  been  rather  one  of  reclamation  than  of 
submersion  —  the  gradual  silting-up  of  the  dis- 
trict  by  the  torrents  which  disclmrge  their  con- 
tents into  it  Owing  to  the  gentle  slope  of  the 
plain,  temporary  fluctuations  in  the  level  of 
the  lake  would  afl^t  this  portion  very  materi- 
ally ;  and  it  is  quite  allowaolo  to  believe  that  a 
few  wet  wintera,  followed  by  cold  summers, 
woilld  raise  the  level  of  the  lake  sufficiently  to 
lay  the  whole  of  the  district  south  of  the  lagoon 
under  water,  and  convert  it  for  the  time  into  a 
part  of  die  "  Salt  Sea."  Such  an  exceptional 
state  of  things  the  writer  of  the  words  in  Gen. 
xiv.  3  may  have  witnessed,  and  placed  on  record. 
47.  This  is  merely  suited  as  a  possible  expla- 
nation ;  and  it  assumes  the  Vale  of  Siddim  to 
have  been  the  plain  at  the  south  end  of  the  lake, 
for  which  then  is  no  evidence.  But  it  seems 
to  the  writer  more  natural  to  believe  that  the 
author  of  this  note  on  a  document,  which  even 
in  his  time  was  probably  of  great  antiquitv,  be- 
lieved that  the  present  lake  covered  a  district 
which  in  historic  times  had  been  permanently 
habitable  dry  land.  Such  was  the  implicit  be- 
lief of  the  whole  modem  world  —  with  the 
exception  perhaps  of  Reland  —  till  within  less 
than  half  a  century.  At  the  same  time,  it  must 
not  be  overlooked  that  the  passage  in  question 
is  the  only  one  in  the  whole  Bible  ^-  Old  Tes- 
tament, Apocrypha,  or  New  Testament^  to 
countenance  the  notion  that  the  cities  of  the 
plain  were  submerged, — a  notion  which  the 
present  writer  has  endeavored  elsewhere  [Sid- 
dim ;  SoDOM ;  Zoar]  to  show  does  not  date 
earlier  than  the  Christian  era.  48.  The  writer 
has  there  also  attempted  to  prove  that  the  be- 
lief which  prompted  the  statements  just  quoted 
from  modem  writers,  viz.  that  the  Dead  Sea 
was  formed  by  the  catastrophe  which  overthrew 
the  "  Cities  of  the  Plain,  is  a  mere  assump- 
tion. It  is  not  only  unsupported  by  Scripture, 
but  is  directly  in  the  teeth  of  the  evidence  of 
the  ground  itself.  Of  the  situation  of  those 
cities,  we  only  know  that,  being  in  the  "  Plain 
of  the  Jordan,"  they  must  have  been  to  the 
north  of  the  lake.  Of  the  catastrophe  which 
destroyed  them,  we  only  know  that  it  is  de- 
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scribed  as  a  shower  of  ignited  i ulphur  deaoend- 
ing  from  the  sides.  Its  date  is  uncertain ;  bat 
we  shall  be  safe  in  placing  it  within  the  limit  of 
2,000  years  before  Christ.  The  destruction  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  may  have  been  by  vol- 
canic action ;  bat  it  may  be  safely  asserteu  that 
no  traces  of  it  have  yet  been  cfisoovered,  and 
that,  whatever  it  was,  it  can  have  had  no  con 
nection  with  that  far  vaster  and  far  more  an- 
cient event  which  opened  the  great  valley  of 
the  -lordan  and  the  Dead  Sea,  and  at  some  sub- 
sequent time  cut  it  off  from  communication 
with  the  Red  Sea  by  forcing  up  between  them 
the  tract  of  the  Wady  AnSah, 

Seal.  The  importance  attached  to  seals  in 
the  East  is  so  great,  that,  without  one,  no  docu- 
ment is  regaraed  as  authentic.  The  use  of 
some  meth^  of  sealing  is  obviously,  therefore, 
of  remote  antiquity.  Among  such  methods 
used  in  Egypt  at  a  very  early  period  were  en- 
mved  stones,  pierced  through  their  length,  and 
nung  by  a  string  or  chain  from  the  arm  or  neck, 
or  set  in  rings  for  the  finger.  The  most  ancient 
form  used  for  this  purpose  was  the  scarabseus, 
formed  of  precious  or  common  stone,  or  even 
of  blue  pottery  or  porcelain,  on  the  flat  side  of 
which  the  inscription  or  device  was  engraved. 
Cylinders  of  stone  or  pottery  bearing  devices 
were  also  used  as  signets.  But  in  many  cases 
the  seal  consisted  of  a  lump  of  clay,  impressed 
with  the  seal,  and  attacbea  to  the  document, 
whether  of  papyrus  or  other  material,  by  strings. 
The  use  or  clay  in  sealing  is  noticed  in  we 
Book  of  Job  (xxxviii.  14),  and  the  signet-ring 
as  on  ordinary  part  of  a  man's  equipment  in  tJie 
caseof  Judah  ^Gen.  xxxviii.  18),  who  probably, 
like  many  modem  Arabs,  wore  it  suspended  by 
a  string  from  his  neck  or  arm  (Cant  viii.  6). 
The  ring  or  the  seal  as  an  emblem  of  authority 
both  in  E(prpt,  in  Persia,  and  elsewhere,  is 
mentioned  in  the  cases  of  Pharaoh  with  Joseph 
(Gen.  xli.  42),  of  Ahab  (1  K.  xxi.  8),  of  Ahasue- 
rus  (Esth.  iii.  10,  12,  viii.  2),  of  Darius  (Dan. 
vi.  17 ;  also  1  Maoc.  vi.  15),  and  as  an  evidence 
of  a  covenant  in  Jer.  xxxii.  10,  54 ;  Neh.  ix. 
38.  x.  I ;  Hag.  ii.  23.  Its  genera]  importance 
is  denoted  by  the  metaphorical  use  of  tneword. 
Rev.  V.  1,  ix.  4.  £np:nived  si^ets  were  in  use 
among  the  Hebrews  in  early  times,  as  is  evident 
in  the  description  of  the  nigh-priest's  breast- 
plate, Ex.  xxviii.  11,  36,  xxxix.  6;  and  the 
work  of  the  engraver  as  a  distinct  occupation 
is  mentioned  in  Ecclus.  xxxviii.  27. 

Sel>a  (pi.  SebAlm;  A.  V.  incorrectly  ren- 
dered SABiBAKS)  heads  the  list  of  the  sons  of 
Cush.  The  list  of  the  sons  of  Cush  seems  to 
indicate  the  position  of  the  Cnshite  nation  or 
country  Seba.  Nimrod,  who  is  mentioned  at 
the  close  of  the  list,  ruled  at  first  in  Babylonia, 
and  apparently  afterwards  in  Assyria :  of  the 
names  enumerated  between  Seba  and  Nimrod, 
it  is  highly  probable  diat  some  belong  to  Ara- 
bia. We  thus  may  conjecture  a  curve  of  Cnsh- 
ite settlements,  one  extremity  of  which  is  to  be 
placed  in  Babylonia,  the  other,  if  prolonged 
far  enough,  in  accordance  with  the  mention  of 
the  African  Cush,  in  Ethiopia.  The  more  ex- 
act position  of  Seba  will  oe  later  discussed. 
Besides  the  mention  of  Seba  in  the  list  of  the 
sons  of  Cush  (Gen.  x.  7 ;  1  Chr.  i.  9),  there 
are  but  three,  or,  as  some  hold,  four  notices  of 


the  nation  (Ps.  Ixxii.  10 ;  Is.  zliiL  S,  sir.  14} 
The  doubtful  notice  is  in  Ezekiel,  in  a  difficuh 
passage :  "  And  with  men  of  the  multitude  cA 
Adam  [were]  brought  drunkards  [but  the  Kcri 
reads  'people  of  &ba']  from  the  wilderness 
which  put  bracelets  upon  their  bands^  and 
beautiful  crowns  upon  their  heads  "  (xxiii.  42). 
The  first  clause  would  seem  to  fiivor  the  ides 
that  a  nation  is  meant ;  but  the  reading  of  the 
text  is  rather  supported  by  what  follows  the 
mention  of  the  "dmnkards."  Tboe  passa^ 
seem  to  show  (if  we  omit  the  last)  that  Sda 
was  a  nation  of  Africa,  bordering  on  or  included 
in  Cush,  and  in  Solomon's  time  independent, 
and  of  political  importance.  We  are  toes  able 
to  conjecture  the  position  of  Seba.  No  ancient 
Ethiopian  kingdom  of  importance  coald  have 
excluaed  the  uland  of  Meroe;  and  therefore 
this  one  of  Solomon's  time  may  be  identified 
with  that  which  must  have  arisen  in  the  period 
of  weakness  and  division  of  Egypt  that  fol- 
lowed the  empire,  and  have  laid  ttie  basis  of 
that  power  that  made  SHEBEK,  or  Sabaco, 
i^le  to  conquer  Egypt,  and  found  the  Ethio- 
pian dynasty  which  ruled  that  country  ma  well 
as  Ethiopia.  Josephus  says  that  Saba  was  tlie 
ancient  name  of  the  Ethiopian  island  and  city 
of  Meroe ;  but  he  writes  Seba,  in  the  notice  oSf 
the  Noachian  settlements,  Sabas.  The  Xsland 
of  Meroe  lay  between  the  Astaboras,  the  At- 
bara,  the  most  northern  tributaiy  of  the  Nile, 
and  the  Astapus,  the  Bahr  el-Azrak  or  "  Blue 
River,"  the  eastern  of  its  two  great  confluents : 
it  is  also  described  as  bounded  by  the  Astabo- 
ras, t^e  Astapus,  and  the  Astasobas,  the  latter 
two  uniting  to  form  the  Blue  Kiver,  but  this  it 
essentially  the  same  thing.  It  was  in  the  time 
of  the  kingdom  rich  and  productive.  The 
chief  city  was  Meroe,  which  was  an  oracle  of 
Jupiter  Ammon.  The  remains  of  the  dty 
Meroe  have  not  been  identified  with  certainty. 

Sel>at    [MoHTH.] 

SdO'acah.  One  of  the  six  cities  of  Judah 
which  were  situated  in  the  Midbar  ("wilder- 
ness"), that  is,  the  tract  bordering  on  the 
Dead  Sea  (Josh.  xv.  61 ).  Its  position  is  not 
known. 

Secheni'^as.   1.  Shxchakiah  s  (i  Esd. 

viii.  29). ^2.  Shxchakiah  3  (1  Esd.  viii.  32). 
Ap. 

Se'chu.  A  place  mentioned  once  only 
(I  Sam.  xix.  22),  appaiently  as  lying  on  the 
route  between  Saul  s  rendence,  Gibeah,  and 
Ramah  (Ramathaim  Zophim),  that  of  Samuel. 
It  was  notorious  for  "  the  great  well "  (or  rather 
cistern)  which  it  contained.  Assuming  that 
Saul  started  from  Gibeah  ( TuIeU  d-Ftdl,  and 
that  iVeby  Samwil  is  Ramah,  then  Bir  A«6affa 
(the  Well  of  Neballa),  alleged  by  a  modem  tra?- 
eller  to  contain  a  laige  pit,  would  be  in  a  niiu- 
hie  position  for  the  great  Well  of  Sechn. 

SeOUn^dUB  was  a  Thessalonian  who  went 
with  the  Apostle  Paul  from  Corinth  aa  &r  as 
Asia,  on  his  return  to  Jemsalem  from  his  third 
missionary  tour  (see  Acts  zx.  4). 

Sedeoi'as.  L  The  fiither  of  Maaseiah 
(Bar.  i.  1),  and  apparently  identical  with  the 
false  prophet  in  Jer.  xxix.  21,  22. — 2.  Zede- 
kiah,  Ring  of  Judah  (Bar.  i.  8).    Ap. 

Seer.    [Prophet.] 

Se'gub.    L  The  youngest  son  of  Hiel  the 
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xMhelite,  who  rebailt  Jericho  (I  K.  xri.  34). 
—  2.  Son  of  Hezron  (1  Chr.  ii.  21,  22). 

Seir,  Mount,  we  have  both  **  land  of 
Seir  "  jGren.  xxxii.  3,  xxxvi.  SO)  and  **  Mount 
Seir"  (Qen..xiY.  6).  1.  The  original  name 
of  the  moantoin  ridge  extending  alonff  the  east 
side  of  the  Valley  of  Arabah,  irom  the  Dead  Sea 
10  the  Elanitic  Gulf.  The  name  ma^  either 
have  been  derived  from  Seir  the  Honte,  who 
appears  to  have  been  the  chief  of  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants  (Gen.  xxxvi.  20),  or,  what  is  per- 
haps more  probable,  from  the  rough  aspect  of 
the  whole  country.  The  name  Grebala,  or 
Gebalene,  was  applied  to  this  province  by  Joso- 
phus,  and  also  by  Euscbius  and  Jerome.  The 
northern  section  of  Mount  Seir,  as  far  as  Petra, 
is  still  called  Jebal,  the  Arabic  form  of  Gebal. 
The  Mount  Seir  of  the  Bible  extended  much 
farther  south  than  the  modem  province,  as  is 
shown  by  the  words  of  Deut  ii.  l-^.  It  had 
the  Araliah  on  the  west  (ver.  1  and  8) ;  it  ex- 
tended as  far  south  as  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of 
Akabah  (ver.  8) ;  its  eastern  bonier  ran  along 
the  base  of  the  mountain  range  where  the  pla- 
teau of  Arabia  begins.  Its  northern  border  is 
not  so  accurately  determined.  The  land  of 
Israel,  as  described  by  Joshua,  extended  from 
"  the  Mount  Halak  tlwt  goeth  up  to  Seir,  even 
unto  Baal  Qad"  (Josh.  xi.  17).  As  no  part 
of  Edom  was  given  to  Israel,  Mount  Halak 
must  have  been  upon  its  northern  border.  Now 
there  is  a  line  of  "  naked "  {halak  signified 
'  naked  ")  white  hills  or  clifls  which  runs  across 
the  mat  valley  about  eight  miles  south  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  forming  the  division  between  the 
Arabah  proper  and  the  deep  Ghor  north  of  it 
The  view  of  these  difis,  from  the  shore  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  is  very  strikin^^.  They  appear  as  a 
line  of  hills  shutting  in  the  valley,  ana  extend- 
ing up  to  the  mountains  of  Seir.  The  impres- 
sion Itifk  by  them  on  the  mind  of  the  writer  was 
that  this  is  the  very  "  Mount  Halak  that  goeth 
np  to  Seir."  2.  An  entirdv  different  place 
from  the  foregoing ;  one  of  tne  landmarks  on 
the  north  boundary  of  the  territory  of  Judah 
(Josh.  XV.  10  onlv).  It  lay  westward  of  Kir- 
Jath-)earim,  and  between  it  and  Beth-shemesh. 
If  Kuriet  d-Enab  be  the  former,  and  Ain-ahems 
the  latter  of  these  two,  then  Mount  Seir  cannot 
fail  to  be  the  ridge  which  lies  between  the  Wady 
Aljf  and  the  IViuljf  Ghurab,  How  the  name  of 
Seir  came  to  be  placed  so  far  to  the  north  of 
the  main  seats  of  the  Seirites,  we  have  no  means 
of  knowing.  Perhaps,  like  other  names  oc- 
curring in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  it  is  a  monu- 
ment of  an  incursion  by  the  Edomites  which 
has  escaped  record.  But  it  is  more  probable 
that  it  derived  its  name  from  some  peculiarity 
in  the  form  or  appearance  of  the  spot. 

Sei'rath.  Tne  place  to  which  Ehud  fled 
after  his  murder  of  Efflon  (Judg.  iii.  26,  27). 
It  was  in  "  Mount  Ephraim  "  (27),  a  continu- 
ation, perhaps,  of  tne  same  wooded,  shaggy 
hills  (such  seems  to  be  the  signification  of  Seir 
and  Seirath)  which  stretched  even  so  far  south 
as  to  enter  the  territory  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv. 
10).  It  has  hitherto  escaped  observation  in 
modem  times. 

Sela  and  Selahf  2  K.  xiv.  7 ;  Is.  xvi.  1 : 
rendered  "  the  rock  "  m  the  A.  V.,  in  Judg.  i. 
36, 2  Chr.  XXV.  12,  Obad.  3.    Probably  the  city 


later  known  as  Petra,  the  ruins  of  which  arc 
found  about  two  days'  journey  N.  of  the  top  of 
the  Gulf  of  Akaba,  and  three  or  four  S.  nom 
Jericho.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  Mount  Seir,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Mount  Hor,  and  there- 
fore Edomite  territory,  taken  bv  Amaziah,  and 
called  JoKTHBBL.  in  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century  b.o.,  it  appears  as  the  headquarters  of 
the  Nabathasans,  who  successfully  resisted  the 
attacks  of  Antigonus.  About  70  b.c.,  Petra 
appears  as  the  residence  of  the  Arab  princes 
named  Aretas.  It  was  by  Trajan  reduced  to 
subjection  to  the  Roman  Empire.  The  city 
Petra  lav,  though  at  a  high  level,  in  a  hollow 
shut  in  by  mountalu-cliffB,  and  approached  only 
by  a  narrow  ravine,  through  which,  and  across 
the  city's  site,  the  river  winds. 

Sela-Ham-Mahlekoth  (t.e.  "the  cliff 

of  escapes"  or  "of  divisions").  A  rock  or 
cliff  in  the  wilderness  of  Maon,  the  scene  of 
one  of  those  remarkable  escapes  which  are  so> 
frequent  in  the  history  of  Saul's  pursuit  of 
David  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  28).  No  identification 
has  yet  been  su^^gested. 

Selah.  This  word,  which  is  only  found 
in  the  poetical  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
occurs  seventy-one  times  in  the  Psalms,  and 
three  times  in  Habakkuk.  In  sixteen  psalms, 
it  is  found  once,  in  fiAeen  twice,  in  seven  three- 
times,  and  in  one  foinr  times -- always  at  the 
end  of  a  verse,  except  in  Ps.  Iv.  19  [20],  Ivii.  3 
14],  and  Hab.  iii.  3,  9,  where  it  is  in  tne  mid- 
ale,  though  at  the  end  of  a  clause.  All  the 
psalms  in  which  it  occurs,  except  eleven  (iii., 
vii.,  xxiv.,  xxxii.,  xlviii.,  ].,  Ixxxii.,  Ixxxiii., 
Ixxxvii.,  Ixxxix.,  cxliii.),  have  also  the  musical 
direction,  "to  the  Chief  Musician"  (comp. 
also  Hab.  iii.  19) ;  and  in  these  exceptions  wo 
find  the  words  mizmdr  (A.  V.  '<  Psalm  "),  Shig- 
gaion,  or  Maschil,  which  sufficiently  indicate 
that  they  were  intended  for  music.  Besides 
these,  in  the  titles  of  the  Psalms  ji  which  Se- 
lah  occurs,  we  meet  with  the  musical  term 
Alamoth  (xlvi.),  Altaschith  (Ivii.,  lix.,  \xxv.), 
Gittith  pxxxi.,  Ixxxiv.),  Mahalath  I^nnoth 
nxxxviii.),  Michtam  (Ivii.,  lix.,  Ix.),  Ne^^nah 
(Ixi.),  N^noth  (iv.,  liv.,  Iv.,  Ixvii.,  IxKvi. ; 
comp.  Hab.  iii.  19),  and  Shushan-eduth  (Iz.); 
and  on  this  association  alone  might  be  formed 
a  strong  presumption  that,  like  these,  Selah 
itself  is  a  term  which  had  a  meaning  in  the- 
musical  nomenclature  of  the  Hebrews.  What 
that  meaning  may  have  been  is  now  a  matter 
of  pure  conjecture.  In  by  fiir  the  greater  num- 
ber of  instances,  the  Targum  renders  the  word 
by  "  for  ever,"  "  for  ever  and  ever."  In  Ps. 
xlix.  13  [14],  it  has  "  for  the  world  to  come ; 
in  Ps.  xxxix.  5  [6],  "  for  the  life  everlasting ; 
and  in  Ps.  cxl.  5  [6],  ''continually."  This 
interpretation,  which  is  the  one  adopted  by  the 
majority  of  rabbinical  writers,  is  purelv  tradi- 
tional, and  based  upon  no  etymology  whatever. 
It  is  followed  by  Aauila,  Symmachus,  Theodo- 
tion,  Jerome,  and  the  Peshito  Syriac  in  some 
instances.  That  this  rendering  is  manifestly 
inappropriate  in  some  passages,  as  for  instanoe 
Ps.  xxi.  2  [3],  xxxii.  4,  Ixxxi.  7  [8],  and  Hab. 
iii.  3,  and  superfluous  in  others,  as  Ps.  xliv.  8 
[9],  Ixxxiv.  4  J5],  Ixxxix.  ^  \M*  '^'^^  points 
ed  out  long  since  by  Aben  £sra.  In  the 
Psalms,  the  uniform  rendering  of  the  IiXX.  is 
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St&^fpahio,  The  Vulgate  omits  it  entirely.  The 
rendering  <I:d^a^f<a  of  the  LXX.  and  other 
translators  in  in  every  way  as  traditional  as  that 
of  the  Taigam  '*  for  ever/'  and  has  no  founda- 
tion in  an^  known  etymology.  With  regard  to 
the  meaning  of  duaffdk/ui  itself  there  is  great 
doubt.  Jerome  enumerates  the  yarions  opin- 
ions whicli  haye  been  held  upon  the  subject ; 
that  diupscdma  denotes  a  change  of  metre,  a 
cessation  of  the  Spirit's  influence,  or  the  begin- 
ning of  another  sense.  Others,  he  says,  re^ird 
it  as  indicating  a  difference  of  rhythm,  and  the 
silence  of  some  kind  of  music  in  the  choir.  On 
the  whole,  the  rendering  dtoffHi^^  rather  in- 
creases tlie  difficulty;  for  it  does  not  appear  to 
be  the  true  meaning  of  Selah,  and  its  own 
signification  is  obscure.  Leaying  the  Versions 
and  the  Fathers,  we  come  to  the  rabbinical 
writers,  the  majority  of  whom  follow  the  Tar- 
^um,  and  the  dictum  of  R.  Ellezer,  in  render- 
ing Sclah  "  for  eyer."  But  Aben  Ezra  (on  Ps. 
iii.  3)  showed  that,  in  some  passages,  this  ren- 
dering was  inappropriate,  and  expressed  his 
own  opinion  that  Selah  was  a  word  of  empha- 
sis, used  to  ^ye  weight  and  importance  to 
wliat  was  said,  and  to  indicate  its  truth. 
Kimchi  explained  it  as  a  musical  term,  signify- 
ing a  raising  or  elevating  the  yoice.  Amons 
modem  writers,  tliero  is  the  same  diversity  or 
opinion.  Gesenius  derives  Selah  from  mlah, 
to  suspend.  In  accordance  with  his  deriyation, 
he  interprets  Selah  to  mean  either,  "  suspend 
the  yoice,"  that  is,  "  be  silent,"  a  hint  to  the 
singers ;  or  "  raise,  eleyate  the  stringed  instru- 
ments." In  either  case,  he  regards  it  as  de- 
noting a  pause  in  the  song,  which  was  filled  up 
bv  an  interlude  played  by  the  choir  of  Leyites. 
l'!wald  arriyes  at  substantially  the  same  result 
by  a  different  process.  He  regards  the  phrase 
"  Higgaion,  Selah,"  in  Ps.  ix.  16  [17],  as  the 
fiill  form,  signifying  "  music,  strike  up  I "  —  an 
indication  that  the  yoices  of  the  choir  were  to 
cease  while  the  instruments  alone  came  in. 
Henp«tenberg  follows  Gesenius,  De  Wettc,  and 
others,  in  the  rendering  pause,  but  refers  it 
to  the  contents  of  the  f»alm,  and  understands 
it  of  the  silence  of  the  music  in  order  to  give 
room  for  qniet  reflection.  If  this  were  the 
case,  Selah  at  the  end  of  a  psalm,  would  be  sn- 
perflous.  The  same  meaning  of  pause,  or  end, 
18  aiTiyed  at  by  Fiirat.  l>avidson  says,  — 
"The  word  denotes  elevation,  or  ascent,  i.e. 
loud,  clear.  The  music  which  commonly  ac- 
companied the  singing  was  soft  and  feeble!  In 
oascH  where  it  was  to  burst  in  more  strongly 
(luring  the  silence  of  the  song,  Selah  was  the 
sign.  At  the  end  of  a  yerse  or  strophe,  where 
it  commonly  stands,  the  music  may  nave  read- 
ily been  strongest  and  loudest.  August! 
thought  it  was  an  exclamation,  like  halleluiah ; 
nnd  the  same  view  was  taken  by  the  late  Prof. 
Ix^e,  who  classes  it  among  the  interjections,  and 
ixinders  it  praise.  Beyond  the  fact  that  Selah 
is  a  musical  term,  we  know  absolutely  nothing 
about  it,  and  are  entirely  in  the  dark' as  to  its 
memiin«r. 

Sered.  One  of  the  sons  of  Nndab,  a  de- 
scendant of  Jerahmeel  (1  Chr.  ii.  30). 

Selexni'a.  One  of  the  five  men  **  ready  to 
write  swiftly,"  whom  Esdra;)  was  commanded 
U)  take  (2  Esd.  xiy.  24).    Ap. 


Selemi''a»'    Shblbmiah  l  (l  Esd.  iz.  94). 

Ap. 

8eleaoray  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ovontes, 
was  practical!/  the  seaport  of  Aittioch.  The 
distance  between  the  two  towns  was  sdwnt  six- 
teen miles.  We  are  expressly  told  thai  St 
Paul,  in  company  with  IwimalMa,  safled  from 
Seleucia  at  the  banning  of  his  first  misskm- 
2SJ  circuit  (Acts  xiii.  4) ;  and  it  is  almost  cer- 
tain that  he  landed  there  on  his  return  from  it 
(xiy.  26).  This  strong  fortress  and  conyenlent 
seaport  was  constructed  by  the  first  Seleucus, 
and  here  he  was  buried.  It  retained  its  impor- 
tance in  Roman  times,  and  in  St.  Fanrs  day  it 
had  the  privileges  of  a  fiiee  city.  The  remains 
are  numerous.    

Seleu'CUS  IV.  (Phflopator),  "king  of 
Asia"  (2  Mace.  iii.  3),  that  is,  of  the  prov- 
inces included  in  the  Syrian  monarchy,  ac- 
cording to  the  title  claimed  by  the  Selencids, 
eyen  when  they  had  lost  their  footing  in  Asia 
Minor  (comp.  1  Mace.  yiii.  6,  xi.  13,  xiL  39, 
xiii.  32),  was  the  son  and  successor  of  Anti- 
ochus  the  Great.  He  took  part  in  the  disas- 
trous battle  of  Magnesia  (b.c.  190),  and  three 
years  afterwards,  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
ascended  the  throne.  He  was  murdered,  after 
a  reign  of  twclye  years  (b.c.  175),  by  He- 
liodoms,  one  of  his  own  courtiers  (Dan.  xi. 
20).  His  son  Demetrins  L  (Soter),  whom  be 
had  sent,  while  still  a  bey,  as  hostage  to  Rome, 
afber  a  series  of  romantic  adyentures,  gained 
the  crown  in  162  b.c.  (I  Mace.  yii.  1  ;  2  Alaoc 
xiy.  1 . )  The  general  policy  of  Seleucns  towards 
the  Jews,  like  that  of  his  ?ather  (2  Mace.  iii.  2, 
3),  was  conciliatory,  and  he  undertook  a  iaige 
share  of  the  expenses  of  the  Temple-senrice  (2 
Mace.  iii.  3,  6).  On  one  occasion,  by  the  false 
representations  of  Simon,  a  Jewish  officer  [Si- 
mow  3],  he  was  induced  to  make  an  attempt  to 
carry  away  the  treasures  deposited  in  the  Tem- 
ple by  means  of  the  same  Heliodoms  who 
murdered  him.  The  attempt  signally  failed, 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  afterwards 
showed  any  resentment  against  the  Jews  (2 
Mucc.  iv.  5,  6).    Ap. 

Sem.  Shbm  the  patriarch  (Lake  iiL 
36). 

S6maclli''ah.  One  of  the  sons  of  Shema- 
iah9  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  7). 

Sem'ei.    1.  Suimei  14  (l  Esd.  ix.  33).— 

2.  Shimei  16  (Esch.  xi.  2).— 3.  The  father 
of  Mattathias  in  the  genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ 
(Luke  iii.  26). 

Semellius.  Shimshai  (l  Esd.  ii.  16, 17, 
25,  30).     Ap. 

Semis.    Shimbi  13  (l  Esd.  ix.  23).    Ap. 

Semitio  Langoages.  [Shemitic  Lan- 
guages.] 

Sen'aall.  The  "children  of  Senaah  "  an! 
enumerated  amongst  the  "  people  of  Israel  '- 
who  returned  from  the  Captivity  with  Zerub 
babel  (Ezr.  ii.  35 ;  Neb.  yii.  38).    In  Keh.  iiL 

3,  the  name  is  giyen  with  the  article,  has-Sen* 
aah.  The  names  in  these  lists  are  mostly 
those  of  towns ;  but  Senaah  does  not  occur 
elsewhere  in  the  Bible  as  attached  to  a  town. 
The  Magdal-Senna,  or  **  great  Senna  "  of  Eusc- 
bius  and  Jerome,  seyen  miles  K.  of  Jericho 
("Senna"),  howeyer,  is  not  inappropriate  in 
position.    Bertheau  suggests  that  Senaah  rep- 
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refents,  not  a  fingle  place,  bat  a  district ;  bat 
tbeK  is  nothini*:  to  corroborate  this. 

Sen'^eh.  The  name  of  one  of  the  two  iso- 
lated rocks  which  stood  in  the  "passage  of 
Michmash  "  ( 1  Sam.  xiy.  4 ) .  It  was  the  south- 
em  one  of  the  two  (ver.  5),  and  the  nearest  to 
Geba.  The  name  in  Hebrew  means  a  "  thorn/' 
or  thorn-bush.  Josephus  mentions  that  the 
last  encampment  of  Titus's  army  was  at  a  spot 
"  which  in  the  Jews'  tongue  is  called  the  val- 
ley "  or  perhaps  the  plain  "  of  thorns,  near  to  a 
Tillage  called  Qabathsaonl^/'  t.e.  Gibeath  of 
Saul. 

Sen'ir.  This  name  occurs  twice  in  the  A.  v., 
viz.  1  Chr.  V.  23  and  Ex.  zxvii.  5;  but  it 
should  be  found  in  two  other  passages,  in  each 
of  which  the  Hebrew  word  is  exacdv  similar  to 
the  above,  vis.  Deut  iii.  9  and  Cant  iv.  8. 
In  these  it  appears  in  the  A.  V.  as  Shskir. 
It  is  the  Amonte  name  for  the  mountain  in  the 
north  of  Palestine  which  the  Hebrews  called 
Hbrhox,  and  the  Phcenicians  SiRioir ;  or  per- 
haps it  was  rather  the  name  for  a  portion  of 
the  mountain  than  the  whole.    Abulfeda  re- 

GwrtM  that  the  part  of  Anti-Lebanon  north  of 
amascus — that  usually  denominated  JM  eth 
Shurhf,  "  the  East  Mountain  "  —was  in  his  day 
called  Senir. 

SennaolK'erib  was  the  son  and  successor 
of  Sargon.  His  navne  in  the  original  is  read 
as  Tsm-tikki'inbt  which  is  understood  to  mean, 
**  Sin  (or  the  Moon)  increases  brothers : "  an 
indication  that  he  was  not  the  first-bom  of  his 
father.  We  know  little  or  nothing  of  Sen- 
nacherib during  his  father's  lifotime.  From 
his  name,  and  nrom  a  circumstance  related  by 
Polyhistor,  we  may  gather  that  be  was  not  the 
eldest  son,  and  not  the  heir  to  the  crown  till 
the  year  before  his  father's  death.  Sennacherib 
mounted  the  throne  b.c.  702.  His  first  eflbrts 
were  directed  to  crashing  the  revolt  of  Babylo- 
nia, which  he  invaded  with  a  large  army.  Mc- 
rodach-Baladan  ventured  on  a  biEtttle,  but  was 
■defeated,  and  driven  fh>m  the  country.  In  his 
third  year  (b.c.  700)  he  turned  his  arms  towards 
the  west,  chastised  Sidon,  took  tribute  from 
Tyre,  Aradus,  and  the  other  Phoenician  cities, 
OS  well  as  from  Edom  and  Ashdod,  besieged 
and  captured  Ascalon,  made  war  on  Egypt, 
which  was  still  dependent  on  Ethiopia,  took 
Libnah  and  Lachish  on  the  Egyptian  frontier, 
and,  having  probably  concluded  a  convention 
with  his  chief  enemy,  finally  marched  against 
Hesekiah,  kine  of  Judah.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  "Sennacnerib  came  up  against  all  the 
Anced  cities  of  Judah,  and  took  them  "  (2  K. 
xviii.  13).  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
record  which  he  has  left  of  his  campaign  against 
"  Hiskiah,"  in  his  third  year,  is  the  war  with 
Hezekiah  so  briefly  touched  in  the  four  verses 
of  this  chapter  (ver.  13-16).  In  the  following 
year  (b.g.  699),  Sennacherib  invaded  Babylonia 
inr  the  second  time.  It  was  perhaps  in  this 
same  year  that  Sennacherib  made  his  second 
expedition  into  Palestine.  Hezekiah  had  again 
revolted,  and  claimed  the  protection  of  Egypt. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  besieging  Jemsalem,  the 
Assyrian  kine  marched  past  it  to  the  Egyptian 
frontier,  attacked  once  more  Lachish  ana  Lib- 
nah, but  apparently  failed  to  take  them,  sent 
messengers  ttom  the  former  to  Hezekiah  (2  K. 


xviii.  17),  and,  on  their  return  without  his  sub- 
mission, wrote  him  a  threatening  letter  (2  K. 
xix.  14).  Tirhaka  was  hastening  to  the  aid  of 
the  Egyptians  when  an  event  occurred  which 
relievea  both  E^ypt  and  Judssa  from  their 
danger.  In  one  nignt,  the  Assyrians  lost,  either 
by  a  pestilence  or  by  some  more  awful  mani- 
festation of  divine  power,  185,000  men  !  The 
camp  immediately  broke  up^  —  the  king  fled. 
Sennacherib  reacned  his  capital  in  safety,  and 
was  not  deterred,  by  the  terrible  disaster  which 
had  befallen  his  arms,  from  engaging  in  other 
wars,  though  he  seems  thenceforwara  to  have 
carefhlly  avoided  Palestine.  In  his  fifth  year, 
he  led  an  expedition  into  Armenia  and  Media ; 
after  which,  from  his  sixth  to  his  eighth  year, 
he  was  engaged  in  wars  with  Susiana  and  Baby- 
lonia. From  this  point  his  annals  fail  us.  Sen- 
nacherib reined  twenty-two  years.  The  date 
of  his  accession  is  fixed  by  the  Canon  of  Ptol- 
emy to  B.C.  702,  the  first  year  of  Belibus,  or 
Elibus.  The  date  of  his  death  is  marked  in 
the  same  document  by  the  accession  of  Asari- 
danus  (Esar-haddon)  to  the  throne  of  Babylon 
in  B.o.  680.  The  monuments  are  in  exact  con- 
formity with  these  dates,  for  the  22d  year  of 
Sennacherib  has  been  found  upon  them,  while 
Uiey  have  not  furnished  any  notice  of  a  later 
year.  It  is  impossible  to  reconcile  these  dates 
with  the  chronology  of  Heasekiah's  reign,  ac- 
cording to  the  numbers  of  the  present  Hebrew 
text  Sennacherib  was  one  of^the  most  mag- 
nificent of  the  Assyrian  kings.  He  seems  to 
have  been  the  first  who  fixed  the  Wk^  of  gov- 
emment  permanently  at  Nineveh,  ^hich  he 
carefully  repaired,  and  adorned  with  splendid 
buildings.  His  greatest  work  is  the  grand  pal- 
ace at  Koynnjik.  He  also  erected  monuments 
in  distant  countries.  Of  the  death  of  Sen 
nacherib  nothing  is  known  beyond  the  brief 
statement  of  Scripture,  that  "  as  he  was  wor- 
shipping in  the  house  of  Nisroch  his  sod, 
Adrammeloch  and  Sharezer  his  sons  smote  nim 
with  the  swonl,  and  escaped  into  the  land  of 
Armenia  "  (2  K.  xix.  37  ;  Is.  xxxvii.  38). 

Sen^uah.  Properly  Hassennah,  with  the 
def.  article.  A  Benjamite,  the  father  of  Judidi, 
who  was  second  over  the  city  after  the  return 
from  Babylon  (Neb.  xi.  9). 

Se'orim.  The  chief  of  the  fourth  of  the 
twenty-four  courses  of  priests  instituted  by  Da- 
vid (1  Chr.  xxiv.  8). 

Se'phar.  It  is  written,  after  the  enume. 
ration  of  the  sons  of  Joktan,  "And  their  dwell- 
ing was  fipom  Mesha  as  thou  goest  unto  Sephar, 
a  mount  of  the  east "  (Gen.  x.  30).  The  immi- 
gration of  the  Joktanites  was  probably  from 
west  to  east,  and  they  occupied  tne  south-west- 
em  portion  of  the  peninsula. '  The  undoubted 
identifications  of  Arabian  places  and  tribes  with 
their  Joktanite  originals  are  included  within 
these  limits,  and  point  to  Sephar  as  the  eastern 
boundary.  There  appears  to  be  little  doubt 
that  the  ancient  seaport  town  called  DhafiCri  or 
Zafari,  and  Dhafar  or  ZaftCr,  without  the  in- 
ficctional  termination,  represents  the  biblical 
site  or  district.  All  the  evidence  is  clearly  in 
favor  of  this  site  being  that  of  the  Sephar  of 
the  Bible ;  and  the  identification  has,  according- 
ly, been  generally  accepted  by  critics.  More 
accurately,  it  appears    to   preserve  the  name 
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mentioned  in  Gen.  x.  30,  and  to  be  in  tbe  dis- 
trict anciently  so  named.  It  is  situate  on  the 
coast,  in  the  province  of  Hadramawt,  and  near 
to  the  district  which  adjoins  that  province  on 
the  east,  called  Esh-Shihr.  M.  Fresnel  gives 
almost  all  that  is  known  of  the  present  state  of 
this  old  site  in  his  Leitres  star  rtlist.  dea  Araba 
ai-ant  rislamisme.  ZafiCr,  he  tells  as,  pro- 
nounced by  the  modem  inhabitants  "  Istor,  is 
now  the  name  of  a  series  of  villages  situate,  some 
of  them  on  the  shore,  and  some  close  to  the  shore, 
of  the  Indian  Oc^an,  between  Mirbat  and  Ras- 
Sajir,  extcndin<c  a  distimce  of  two  days' ioumey, 
or  17  or  18  hours,  from  east  to  west.  Proceed- 
ing in  this  direction,  those  near  the  shore  are 
named  Takah,  Ed-Dahareez,  El-Beleed,  El- 
Hafeh,  Salahah,  and  Awkad.  The  first  four  are 
on  the  sea-shore,  and  the  last  two  at  a  small 
distance  from  it.  El-Beleed,  otherwise  called 
Harkam,  is,  in  M.  Fresnel's  opinion,  the  an- 
cient Zaf&r.  It  is  on  a  small  peninsula  lying 
between  the  ocean  and  a  bay,  and  the  port  is 
on  the  land  side  of  the  town.  The  classical 
writers  mention  Sapphar  metropolis  or  Saphar, 
In  long.  88^,  lat.  14^  30",  according  to  Ptol., 
the  capita]  of  the  Sappharitte,  placra  by  Ptol. 
near  the  Homeritse;  but  their  accounts  are 
oliscure,  and  probably  from  hearsay. 

Sepll'arad.  A  name  which  occurs  in 
Obad.  ver.  20  only.  Its  situation  has  always 
been  a  matter  of  uncertainty,  and  cannot  even 
now  be  said  to  be  settled.  (1.)  The  reading  of 
the  LXX.,  iuc  *E^pa$d,  is  probably  a  mere  con- 
jectare,  though  it  may  point  to  a  modified  form 
of  the  name  in  the  then  original,  viz.  Sepharath. 
(2.)  The  reading  of  the  Vulgnte,  Bosporus,  waa 
adopted  by  Jerome  from  his  Jewish  instructor. 
We  have  no  means  of  knowing  to  which  Bos- 
porus Jerome's  teacher  alluded,  —  the  Cimme- 
rian or  the  Thnutian.  The  Targum  Jonathan 
and  the  Pcshito-Syriac,  and,  from  them,  the 
modem  Jews,  interpret  Sepharad  as  Spain 
(Ispamia  and  Ispania).  (3.)  Others  have  sug- 
gested the  identity  of  Sepharad  with  Sipphara 
in  Mesopotamia;  but  toat  is  more  probably 
Srpharvaim.  (4.)  The  name  has  pHerliaps 
been  discovered  in  the  cuneiform  Persian  in- 
scriptions of  Naksh-uRustum  and  Bdiistun,  and 
also  in  a  list  of  Asiatic  nations  given  by  Niebnhr. 
In  the  latter,  it  occurs  between  Ka  Ta  Pa  TUK 
(Cappadocia)  and  Ta  UNA  (Ionia).  De  Sacy 
was  the  first  to  propose  the  identification  of 
this  with  Sepharad;  and  subsequently  it  was 
suggested  by  Lassen  that  S  Pa  Ra  D  was  iden- 
tical with  Sardis,  the  ancient  capital  of  Lydia. 
(5.)  Ewald  considers  that  Sepharad  has  a  con- 
nection with  Zarephath  in  the  preceding  verse, 
and  suggests  that  the  true  reading  is  Sepharam, 
and  that  it  is  to  be  found  in  a  place  three 
hours  from  Akha,  i.e.  doubtless  the  modem 
She/a  'Omar.  (6.)  Michaelis,  among  other  con- 
jectures, ingeniously  suggests  that  the  "  Spar- 
Uns  "  of  1  Mace.  xii.  15  are  accurately  "  Seph- 
aradites." 

^  Sepharva'im  is  mentioned  by  Sennache- 
rib in  his  letter  to  Hezekiah  as  a  city  whose 
king  had  been  unable  to  resist  the  Assyrians 
(2  K.  xix.  13  ;  Is.  xxxvii.  13 ;  comp.  2  K.  xviii. 
34).  It  is  coupled  with  Hena  and  Ava,  or 
Ivah,  which  were  towns  on  the  Euphrates 
above  Babylon.  Again,  it  is  mentioned,  in  i  K. 


xvii.  24,  where  it  is  again  joined  with  Ava^ 
and  also  with  Cuthah  and  Babylon.  These 
indications  are  enough  to  justify  us  in  iden- 
ti^ng  the  place  wim  die  famous  town  of 
Sippara,  on  the  Euphrates  above  Babylon, 
which  was  near  the  site  of  the  modem  Mosaib. 
The  dual  form  indicates  that  there  were  two 
Sipparas,  one  on  either  side  of  the  river.  Be- 
rosus  called  Sippara  "  a  city  of  the  sun ; "  and 
in  the  inscriptions  it  bears  the  same  title,  being 
called  Tsipar  ska  Sliamas,  or  "  Sippara  of  the 
Sun ; "  the  sun  being  the  chief  object  of  wor- 
ship there  (comp.  2  K.  xvii.  31). 

Bephela.  The  Greek  form  of  the  ancient 
word  has-Shi/elah,  the  native  name  for  the 
southern  dinsion  of  the  low-lying  flat  district 
which  intervenes  between  the  centnd  highlands 
of  the  Holy  Land  and  the  Mediterranean,  the 
other  and  northern  portion  of  which  was  known 
as  Sharon.  The  name  occurs  throughout  the 
topographical  records  of  Joshua,  the  historical 
works,  and  the  topographical  passages  in  the 
prophets ;  always  with  the  article  prefixed,  and 
always  denoting  the  same  region  (Bent.  i.  7 ; 
Josh.  ix.  1,  x.  40,  xi.  2,  16  a,  xii.  8,  xv.  33: 
Judg.  i.  9 ;  I  K.  X.  27 ;  1  Chr.  xxvii.  28 ;  2 
Chr.  i.  15,  ix.  27,  xxvi.  10,  xxviii.  18;  Jer. 
xvii.  26,  xxxii.  44,  xxxiii.  13;  Obad.  19; 
Zech.  vii.  7).  In  each  of  these  passages,  how- 
ever, the  word  is  treated  in  the  A.  V.  not  as  a 
proper  name,  analogous  to  (he  Campagna,  ike 
Wolds,  the  Corse,  but  as  a  mere  appellative, 
and  rendered  "  the  vale,"  "  the  vaUey."  "  the 
plain,"  **  the  low  plains,"  and  "  the  low  coun- 
try." The  nanM  Shefel«<h  is  retained  in  tlw 
old  versions,  tvcn  those  of  the  Samaritans,  and 
Rabbi  Joseph  on  Chronicles  (probably  as  late 
as  the  11th  century  A.D.).  It  was  actually  in 
use  down  to  the '5th  centuir.  No  definite 
limits  are  mentioned  to  the  Sbefelah,  nor  is  it 
probable  that  there  were  any.  In  the  list  of 
Joshua  (xv.  33-47),  it  contains  43  "cities,"  as 
well  as  the  hsunlets  and  temporary  villages 
dependent  on  them.  Of  these,  as  far  as  our 
knowledge  avhils  ns,  the  most  northern  was 
Ekron,  the  most  southern  Gaza,  and  the  roost 
westem  Nezib  (about  7  miles  N.  N.  W.  of 
Hebron).  A  large  number  of  these  towns, 
however,  were  situated,  not  in  the  plain,  nor 
even  on  the  westem  slopes  of  the  central  monn- 
tains,  but  in  the  mountains  themselves.  The 
Sheielah  was,  and  is,  one  of  the  most  produc- 
tive regions  in  the  Holy  Land.  It  was  in  an- 
cient times  the  corn-field  of  Syria,  and  as  such 
the  constant  subject  of  warfare  between  Philis- 
tines and  Israelites,  and  the  refuge  of  the  latter 
when  the  harvests  in  the  centniT  country  were 
ruined  by  drought  (2  K.  viii.  1-3).  But  it  was 
also,  from  its  evenness,  and  from  its  sitnation 
on  the  road  between  Egypt  and  Assyria,  ex- 
posed to  continual  visits  from  foreign  armies, 
— visits  which  at  last  led  to  the  destruction  of 
the  Israelite  kingdom. 

Septoagint.  The  causes  which  produced 
this  version,  the  number  and  names  of  the  trans- 
lators, the  times  at  which  difierent  portions  were 
translated,  are  all  nncartain.    It  appears  at  die 

f)resent  day  in  four  principal  editions.  1 .  Bib- 
ia  Polyglotta  Complutensis,  a.d.  1514-1517. 
2.  The  Aldine  Edition,  Venice,  a.d.  1518.  3. 
The  Roman  Edition,  edited  under  Pope  Six- 
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tufl  v.,  A.D.  1587.  4.  Facsimile  Edition  of  the 
Codex  Alexandrinas,  by  H.  H.  Baber,  a.d.  1816. 
1,  2.  The  texts  of  (1)  and  (2)  were  proba- 
bly formed  by  collation  of  several  MSS.  3. 
The  Roman  Edition  (3)  is  printed  from  the 
venerable  Codex  Vatioanus.  A  transcript  of 
the  Codex  Vaticanns,  prepared  by  Cardinal 
Mai,  was  lately  published  at  Rome  by  Vercel- 
loni.  It  is  mach  to  be  regretted  that  this  edi- 
tion is  not  so  accurate  as  to  preclude  the  neces- 
sity of  consulting  the  MS.  4.  The  Facsimile 
Edition,  by  Mr.  Baber,  is  printed  with  types 
made  after  the  form  of  the  letters  in  the  Codex 
Alexandrinus,  —  ManuKrifts,  The  various  read- 
ings given  by  Holmes  ana  Farsons  enable  us  to 
judge,  in  some  measure,  of  the  character  of  the 
several  MSS.  and  of  the  degree  of  their  accord- 
ance with  the  Hebrew  text.  They  are  distin- 
guished thus  by  Holmes :  the  undm  by  Roman 
numerals,  the  cursive  by  Arabic  figures.  Among 
them  may  be  specially  noted,  with  their  probar 
ble  dates,  and  estimates  of  value,  as  given  by 
Holmes  in  his  Freface  to  the  Fentateuch :  — 

^  FMlwblfl 

Uncial.1  ^  <^«e- 

L  CoTTOMiAnns.    Brit.  Hub.  (fragments)  .    .  4 

n.  VATICAKU8.    Vat  Libraiy,  Rome  ....  4 

III.  Albxaxorimus.    Brit.  Mus. 5 

YIL  AMBROSiAirus.    Ambros.  Lib.,  Milan  ...  7 

X.  CoiSLiKiAKVS.    Blbl.  imp..  Pari!    ....  7 

CUBSIYB. 

IS.  Medlceiu.  Med.  Laarentlan  Lib.,  Florence  .  11 
19.  Chlgianua.    Similar  to  Complat  Text  and 

108,118 10 

S5.  MonachienslB.   Manloh 10 

«.  Vaticaniu  (num.  x.>.    Vat  Lib.,  aimllar  to 

T2 13 

501  Glasguensls 12 

61.  Bodlelaniis.  Laud.  98,  nota  optima  ...  12 
04.  ParisiennisOI).    Imperial  Library    .    .   10  or  11 

T2.  Venetus.    Maxlml  fiiclendiu 13 

75.  Oxonlensls.    (Univ.  ColL) 12 

84.  VatlGaniu(  1901),  optima  notce 11 

JJII'lFerrarienala.    Tliese  two  agree 14 

108.' )  Vaticaniu  (330)  )  Similar  to  Complut  / 14 

11&  J  ParlsienslB.  Imp.  Lib.  f     (Text  and  14)      \  13 

The  texts  of  these  MSS.  differ  considerably 
from  each  other,  and  consequently  differ  in 
various  degrees  from  the  Hebrew  original.  The 
following  are  the  results  of  a  comparison  of 
the  readings  in  the  first  eieht  chapters  of  Exo- 
dus :  —  I.  Several  of  the  MSS.  agree  well  with 
the  Hebrew ;  others  differ  very  much.  2.  The 
chief  variance  from  the  Hebrew  is  in  the  addi- 
tion or  omission  of  words  and  clauses.  3. 
Taking  the  Roman  text  as  the  basis,  there  are 
found  80  places  (a)  where  some  of  the  MSS. 
differ  from  the  Roman  text,  either  bv  addition 
or  omission,  in  agreement  with  the  titbrew;  26 
places  (3)  where  differences  of  the  same  kind 
are  not  in  agreement  with  the  Hebrew.  There  is 
therefore  a  large  balance  against  the  Roman 
text,  in  point  of  accordance  with  the  Hebrew. 
4.  Those  MSS.  which  have  the  largest  number 
of  differences  of  class  (a)  have  the  smallest 
number  of  class  (/?).  There  is  evidently  some 
strong  reason  for  this  close  accordance  with  the 
Hebrew  in  these  MSS.  But  whence  these 
varieties  of  text?  Was  the  Version  at  first 
more  in  accordance  with  the  Hebrew,  as  in  (72) 

1  The  Oodex  Sinaitlcos,  an  nndal  MS.,  Is  snp' 
pooed  by  Tisohendorf  to  be  as  ancient  as  Cod.  Yati- 

(II.). 
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and  (59)  ?  and  did  it  afterwards  degenerate  intu 
the  less  accurate  state  of  the  Codex  Vatican  us  ? 
Or  was  the  Version  at  first  less  accurate,  like 
the  Vatican  text,  and  afterwards  brought,  by 
critical  labors,  into  the  more  accurate  form  of 
the  MSS.  which  stand  highest  in  Uie  scale? 
History  supplies  the  answer.  Jerome  speaks 
of  two  copies,  one  older  and  less  accurate,  Koivrf, 
fragments  of  which  are  believed  to  be  repre- 
sented by  the  still  extant  remains  of  the  old 
Latin  Version ;  the  other  more  faithful  to  the 
Hebrew,  which  he  took  as  the  basis  of  his  own 
new  Latin  Version.  In  another  place,  he  speaks 
of  the  corruption  of  the  ancient  translation, 
and  the  great  variety  of  copies  used  in  dif- 
ferent countries.  Origen,  finding  great  discord- 
ance in  the  several  copies  of  me  LXX.,  laid 
this  version  side  by  side  with  the  other  thred 
translations  of  Abulia,  Theodotion,  and  Sym- 
machus ;  and,  taking  their  accordance  with  each 
other  as  the  test  of  their  agreement  with  the  Hfbrew, 
marked  the  copy  of  the  LXX.  with  an  obdos  -»-, 
where  he  found  superfluous  words,  and  supplied 
the  deficiencies  of  the  LXX.  by  words  taken 
from  the  other  versions,  with  an  asterisk,  *, 
prefixed.  From  Ensebius,  we  learn  that  this 
work  of  Origen  was  called  rerpairAd,  the  fourfold 
Bible.  But  this  was  only  the  earlier  and  the 
smaller  portion  of  Origen 's  labors  :  he  rested 
not  till  he  had  acquired  the  knowledge  of 
Hebrew,  and  compared  the  Septuagint  directly 
with  the  Hebrew  copies.  Ensebius  thus  de- 
scribes the  labors  which  led  to  the  greater  work 
the  Hexapla;  the  last  clause  of  the  passage 
refers  to  the  Tetraph:  "So  careful  was  Ori- 

fen's  investigation  of  the  sacred  oracles,  that 
e  learnt  the  Hebrew  tongue,  and  made  him- 
self master  of  the  original  Scriptures  received 
among  the  Jews,  in  the  Hebrew  letters ;  and 
r6viewed  the  versions  of  the  other  interoretcrs 
of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  besides  the  LXX. ; 
and  discovered  some  translations  varying  from 
the  well-known  versions  of  Aquila,  Symmachus, 
and  Theodotion,  which  he  searched  out  and 
brought  to  light  from  their  long  concealment 
in  neglected  comers ;  .  .  .  and  in  his  Hexapla, 
after  the  four  principal  versions  of  the  Psalms, 
added  a  fifth,  Vea,  a  sixth  and  seventh  transla- 
tion, stating  that  one  of  these  was  found  in  a 
cask  at  Jericho,  in  the  time  of  Antoninus,  son 
of  Severus;  and  bringing  these  all  into  one 
view,  and  dividing  them  in  columns,  over 
against  one  another,  together  with  the  Hebrew 
text,  he  left  to  us  the  work  called  Hexapla; 
having  arranged  separately,  in  the  Tetranla,  the 
versions  of  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  Theodo- 
tion, together  with  the  version  of  the  Seventy." 
From  Jerome,  we  learn  that,  in  the  Hexapla,  the 
Hebrew  text  was  placed  in  one  column  m  He- 
brew letters,  in  the  next  column  in  Greek 
letters.  The  fate  of  this  laborious  work  is  un- 
known. It  was  brought  from  Tvre,  and  laid 
up  in  the  Library  at  Ciesarea,  and  there  prob- 
ably perished  by  the  flames,  a.d.  653.  One 
copy,  however,  had  been  made  by  Pamphilus 
and  Ensebius,  of  the  column  containing  the 
corrected  text  of  the  Septuagint,  with  Origen *s 
asterisks  and  obdiy  and  the  letters  denoting  from 
which  of  the  other  translators  each  addition 
was  taken.  This  copy  is  probably  the  ancestor 
of  those  codices  wnich  now  approach  most 
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iieariy  to  the  Hebrew,  and  are  entitled  Hexapkar, 
To  these  main  sources  of  our  existing  MSS. 
most  be  added  the  recensions  of  the  Septuagint 
mentioned  by  Jerome  and  others,  Tiz.  those  of 
Lacian  of  Antioch,  and  Hesvchins  of  Egypt, 
not  long  after  the  time  of  Orisen.  Each  of 
these  hiul  a  wide  range,  ^  that  of  Lacian  in  the 
churches  from  Constantinople  to  Antioch,  that 
of  Hesychios  in  Alexandria  and  Egypt ;  while 
tlie  churches  lying  between  these  two  regions 
used  the  Hexaplar  text  copied  by  Eosebius  and 
Pamphilus. 

I.  History  of  the  Version. — The  an- 
cient text,  called  Kotvij,  which  was  current  be- 
fore the  time  of  Oriffen,  whence  came  it?  1. 
This  version  was  bignly  esteemed  by  the  Hel- 
lenistic Jews  before  the  coming  of  Christ.  An 
annual  festival  was  held  at  Alexandria  in  re- 
membrance of  the  completion  of  the  woiic. 
The  manner  in  which  it  is  quoted  bv  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament  proves  that  it 
had  been  long  in  general  use.  It  was  found 
wherever  the  Greek  language  prevailed,  or  the 
Jews  were  scattered.  To  Uie  wide  dispersion 
of  this  version  we  may  ascribe  in  great  meas- 
ure that  general  persuasion  which  prevailed 
over  the  whole  East  of  the  near  approach  of 
the  Redeemer.  2.  Not  less  wide  was  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Septuagint  in  the  spread  of  the 
gospel.  Many  of  those  Jews  who  were  as- 
sembled at  Jerusalem  on  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
fh>m  Asia  Minor,  irom  Africa,  from  Crete  and 
Rome,  nsed  the  Greek  language ;  from  Antioch 
and  Alexandria  in  the  East,  to  Rome  and 
Massilia  in  the  West,  the  voice  of  the  gospel 
sounded  forUi  in  Greek.  For  a  long  period, 
the  Septuagint  was  the  Old  Testament  of  the 
iar  larger  part  of  the  Christian  Church.  Let 
us  now  try  to  ascend  towards  the  source.  Can 
we  find  anv  clear,  united,  consistent  testimony 
to  the  origin  of  the  Septuagint  ?  (1 )  Where 
and  12)  when  was  it  made  ?  and  (3)  by  whom  ? 
and  (4)  whence  the  title?  (1)  The  only  point 
in  which  all  agree  is  that  Alexandria  was  the 
birthplace  of  ue  Version.  (2)  The  Version 
was  made,  or  at  least  commenced,  in  the  time 
of  the  earlier  Ptolemies,  in  the  first  half  of 
the  third  century  e.g.  (3)  By  whom  toot  it  made  t 
—  The  following  are  some  of  the  traditions 
current  among  the  Fathers :  ^  Irennus  (lib. 
ill.  c.  24)  relates  that  Ptolemy  Lagi,  wishing 
to  adorn  his  Alexandrian  Library  with  the 
writings  of  all  nations,  requested  from  the  Jews 
of  Jemsalem  a  Greek  version  of  their  Scrip- 
tures; that  they  sent  seventy  elders  well  skilled 
in  the  Scriptures  and  in  later  languages ;  that 
the  king  aeparaUd  them  from  one  another,  and 
bade  them  all  translate  the  several  books. 
When  they  came  together  before  Ptolemy,  and 
showed  their  versions,  God  was  glorified ;  for 
th^  aU  agreed  exactly,  from  beginning  to  end,  in 
every  phrase  and  word,  so  that  all  men  may 
know  thai  the  Scripturee  are  translated  by  the 
inepiration  of  Crod.  Epiphanius  sajrs  that  the 
translators  were  divided  into  pairs,  in  thirty- 
six  cells,  each  pair  beingj  provided  with  two 
scribes ;  and  that  thirty-six  versions,  agreeing 
in  every  point,  were  produced,  by  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  But  Jerome  boldy  throws  aside 
the  whole  story  of  the  cells  and  the  inspiration, 
and  refers  to  tne  relation  of  Aristasas,  or  Aris- 


teas,  and  to  Josephns,  the  former  being  fol. 
lowed  by  the  latter.  This  (so  called)  letter  of 
Aristeas  to  his  brother  Philocrates  is  stOl  ex- 
tant. It  gives  a  splendid  acconnt  of  the  origin 
of  the  Septuagint ;  of  the  embassy  and  presents 
sent  by  king  Ptolemy  to  the  high-priest  at 
Jerusalem  by  the  advice  of  Demetriue  PhaUre^, 
his  librarian,  fifty  talents  of  gold  and  fifty  tal- 
ents of  silver,  &c.,  the  Jewish  slaves  whom 
he  set  free  paving  their  ransom  himself;  the 
letter  of  the  xin^;  the  answer  of  the  high- 
priest  ;  the  choosing  of  six  interpreters  from 
each  of  the  twelve  tribes,  and  tndr  names; 
the  copy  of  the  Law,  in  letters  of  gold ;  their 
arrival  at  Alexandria  on  the  anniversazy  of  the 
king's  victory  over  Antigonus ;  the  feast  pro 
pared  for  the  seventy-two,  which  oontinaed  for 
seven  days ;  the  questions  proposed  to  each  of 
the  interpreters  in  turn,  with  the  answers  of 
each ;  their  lodgins^  by  the  sea-shore ;  and  the 
accomplishment  of  their  work  in  seventy-two 
days,  oy  conference  and  comparison.  This  is  the 
story  which  probably  gave  to  this  version  the 
title  of  the  Sqjtuagint.  A  simpler  acooant,  and 
probably  more  genuine,  is  that  given  by  Aris- 
tobulus  (2d  century  n.c).  For  before  Deme- 
trius Phalereus  a  translation  had  been  made, 
by  others,  of  the  history  of  the  Hebrews'  going- 
forth  out  of  Egypt,  and  of  all  that  happen^i 
to  them,  and  of  the  conquest  of  the  land,  and 
of  the  exposition  of  the  whole  Law.  But  the 
entire  tnmslation  of  our  whole  Law  was  made 
in  the  time  of  the  king  named  Philadelphns,  a 
man  of  greater  seal,  under  the  direction  of 
Demetrius  Phalereus.  The  Prologue  of  the 
Wisdom  of  Jesus  the  Son  of  Sirach  makes 
mention  of  "  the  Law  itself,  the  prophets  and 
the  rest  of  the  books  "  having  been  translated 
from  the  Hebrew  into  another  tongne.  The 
letter  of  Aristeas  was  received  as  genuine  and 
true  for  many  centuries.  The  general  belief 
of  scholars  now  is,  that  it  was  the  woi^  of 
some  Alexandrian  Jew,  whether  with  the  ob- 
ject of  enhancing  the  dignity  of  his  Law,  or 
ue  credit  of  the  Greek  version,  or  for  the 
meaner  purpose  of  gain.  But  the  Pseudo- 
Aristeas  naa  a  basis  of  fact  for  his  fiction :  on 
three  points  of  his  story  there  is  no  material 
diflerence  of  opinion,  and  the^  are  confirmed 
by  the  study  of  the  Version  itself:  —  1.  The 
Version  was  made  at  Alexandria.  2.  It  was 
begnn  in  the  time  of  the  eariier  Ptolemies, 
about  280  B.C.  3.  The  Law  (i.e.  the  Penta- 
teuch) alone  was  translated  at  first.  But  by 
whom  was  the  Version  made  %  As  Hody  justly 
remarks,  "  it  is  of  little  moment  whether  it  was 
made  at  the  command  of  the  king,  or  sponta- 
neously by  the  Jews;  but  it  is  a  question  of 
great  importance  whether  the  Hebrew  copy 
of  the  Law,  and  the  interpreters  (as  Psenao- 
Aristeas  and  his  followers  relate),  were  sum- 
moned from  Jerusi^em,  and  sent  by  the  high- 
priest  to  Alexandria."  On  this  question  no 
testimony  can  be  so  conclusive  as  the  evidenee 
of  the  Version  itself,  which  bears  upon  its  fiwe 
the  marks  of  imperfect  knowledge  of  Hebrew, 
and  exhibits  the  forms  and  pnraaes  of  the 
Macedonic  Greek  prevalent  m  Alexandria, 
with  a  plenUfnl  sprinkling  of  Egyptian  words. 
The  anestion  as  to  the  moving  cause  which 
gave  birth  to  the  Version  is  one  which  cannot 
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be  80  decisively  answered  either  by  internal 
evidence  or  by  nistorical  testimony. '  The  bal- 
ance of  probability  must  be  struck  between 
the  tradition  of  the  king's  intervention  and  the 
dimpler  account  suggested  by  the  facts  of  his- 
tory and  the  phenomena  of  the  Version  itself. 
It  18  well  known  that  after  the  Jews  returned 
from  the  captivity  of  Babylon,  having  lost  in 
great  measure  the  familiar  knowledi^e  of  the 
ancient  Hebrew,  the  readings  from  tne  Books 
of  Moses  in  the  synagogues  of  Palestine  were 
explained  to  them  in  the  Chaldaic  ongue,  in 
Targums  or  Paraphrases ;  and  the  same  was 
done  with  the  Books  of  the  Prophets,  when,  at 
a  later  time,  they  also  were  read  in  the  syna- 
gogues. The  Jews  of  Alexandria  had  probably 
still  less  knowledge  of  Hebrew :  their  fSeuniliar 
language  was  Alexandrian  Greek.  They  had 
settled  in  Alexandria  in  large  numbers  soon 
aflter  the  time  of  Alexander,  and  under  the 
earlier  Ptolemies.  They  would  naturally  fol- 
low the  same  practice  as  their  brethren  in 
Palestine;  the  Law  first  and  afterwards  the 
Prophets  would  be  explained  in  Greek,  and 
from  this  practice  woula  arise  in  time  an  entire 
Greek  version.  4.  Whence  the  Title?  —  It  seems 
unnecessary  to  suppose,  with  Eichhom,  that 
the  title  Septuagint  arose  from  the  approval 

fiven  to  the  Version  by  an  Alexandrian  San- 
edrim  of  70  or  72 :  that  title  appears  snffi- 
>dcntly  accounted  for  above  by  the  prevalence 
•of  the  letter  of  Aristeas,  describing  the  mis- 
sion of  72  interpreters  from  Jerusalem. 

11.  Character  of  the  Septuagint.  —  The 
-Character  of  the  Version.  —  Is  it  faithful  in  sub- 
stance? is  it  minutely  accurate  in  details? 
Does  it  bear  witness  for  or  aeainst  the  tradi- 
tion of  its  having  been  made  oy  special  inspi- 
<ration  ?  These  are  some  of  the  chief  questions : 
there  are  others  which  relate  to  particulars. 
M*  Was  the  Version  made  from  Hebrew  MSS. 
-with  llie  vowel-points  now  used?  5.  Were 
the  Hebrew  words  divided  from  one  another, 

and  were  the  final  letters,  f*  C|>  ?*  0«  V  in  use 

when  the  Septuagint  was  made?  A  minute 
^examination  snows  that  the  Hebrew  MSS.  used 
by  the  Greek  translators  were  not  pointed  as 
at  present,  that  they  were  written  without  in- 
tervals between  the  words,  and  that  the  present 
4inal  forms  were  not  then  in  use.  In  a  few 
'Cases,  the  translators  appear  to  have  preserved 
.the  true  pointing  ana  division  of  the  words. 
We  now  proceed  to  the  lar>^r  questions. 

A.  Is  the  Septuagint  faithfid  in  tu&stonoef — 
•1.  It  has  been  clearly  shown  by  Hody,  Frankel, 
and  others,  that  the  several  l>ooks  were  trans- 
lated by  difierent  persons,  without  any  com- 
prehensive revision  to  harmonize  the  several 
parts.  Names  and  words  are  rendered  differ- 
ently in  diflferent  books.  2.  Thus  the  character 
of  the  Version  varies  much  in  the  several 
l)ooks ;  those  of  the  Pentateuch  are  the  best.  3. 
The  poetical  parts  are,  generally  speaking,  in- 
ferior to  the  nistorical,  the  original  abounding 
with  rarer  words  and  expressions.  4.  In  the 
major  prophets  (probably  translated  nearly  100 
^ears  after  the  rentatench),  some  of  the  most 
important  prophecies  are  sadly  obscured.  Exe- 
kiel  and  the  minor  prophets  (speaking  gene- 
rally) seem  to  be  better  rendered.    5.  Supposing 


the  numerous  glosses  and  duplicate  renderingi^ 
which  have  evidently  crept  from  the  margin 
into  the  text,  to  be  removed,  and  forming  a 
rough  estimate  of  what  tlie  Septuagint  was  in 
its  earliest  state,  we  may  perhaps  say  of  it  that 
it  is  the  image  of  the  original  seen  through  a 
glass  not  a^usted  to  the  proper  focus:  the 
larger  features  are  shown,  but  the  sharpness  of 
definition  is  lost. 

B.  We  have  anticipated  the  answer  to  the 
second  question  —  Is  the  Version  vdnuUiy  ac- 
curate in  details  f —  but  will  give  a  few  exam- 
ples. 1.  The  same  word  in  the  same  chapter 
IS  often  rendered  by  differing  words.  2.  I)i/- 
Jering  words  by  the  scone  word.  3.  The  divine 
names  are  frequently  interchanged.  4.  Proper 
names  are  sometimes  translated,  sometimes  not. 
5.  The  translators  are  often  misled  by  the  simi- 
larity of  Hebrew  words.  In  very  many  cases, 
the  error  may  be  thus  traced  to  the  similarity 
of  some  of  the  Hebrew  letters ;  in  some  it  is 
difficult  to  see  any  connection  between  the 
original  and  the  Version.  6.  Besides  the  above 
deviations,  and  many  like  them,  which  are  prob- 
ably due  to  accidental  causes,  the  change  of  a 
letter,  or  doubtful  writing  in  the  Hebrew,  there 
are  some  passages  which  seem  to  exhibit  a 
studied  variation  in  the  LXX.  fh>m  the  Hebrew 
{e.g.  Gen.  ii.  2 ;  Ex.  xii.  40).  Frequently  the 
strong  expressions  of  the  Hebrew  are  softened 
down  where  human  parts  are  ascribed  to  God. 
The  Version  is  therefore  not  minutely  accurate 
in  vletails. 

r.  We  shall  now  be  prepared  to  weigh  the 
tradition  of  the  Fathers,  that  the  Version  was 
made  b^  inspiration.  If  there  be  such  a  thing 
as  an  inspiration  of  translators,  it  must  be  an 
effect  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  their  minds,  en- 
abling them  to  do  their  work  of  translation  more 
perfectly  than  by  their  own  abilities  and  ac- 
quirements; to  overcome  the  difficulties  .arising 
from  defective  knowledge,  from  imperfect  MSS., 
fh>m  similarity  of  letters,  from  human  infirmity 
and  weariness ;  and  so  to  produce  a  copy  of 
the  Scriptures,  setting  forth  the  Word  of^God, 
and  the  history  of  His  people,  in  its  original 
truth  and  punty.  The  reader  will  be  able  to 
judge  whether  the  Septuagint  Version  satisfies 
this  test  If  it  does,  it  will  be  found  not  only 
substantially  faithful,  but  minutely  accurate  in 
details ;  it  will  be,  in  short,  a  republication  of 
the  original  text,  purified  fh>m  the  errors  of 
human  hands  and  eyes,  stamped  with  fVesh 
authority  from  Heaven.  This  is  a  question  to 
be  decided  by  fscis,  by  the  phenomena  of  the 
Version  itself.  We  will  simply  declare  our  own 
conviction,  that,  instead  of  such  a  divine  repub- 
lication of  the  original,  we  find  a  marked  dis- 
tinction between  the  original  and  the  Septua- 
gint, 

in.  What,  then,  are  the  Benefits  to 

BE  DERIVED  FROM  THE  StUDT  OF  THE  SeP- 

TUAOiNT  ?  —  1 .  For  the  Old  Testament  The 
Septuagint  gives  evidence  of  the  character 
and  condition  of  the  Hebrew  MSS.  from  which 
it  was  made,  with  respect  to  vowel-points  and 
the  mode  of  writing.  Being  made  from  MSS. 
far  older  than  the  Masoretic  recension,  the 
Septuagint  often  indicates  readings  more  an- 
cient and  more  correct  than  those  of  our  pres- 
ent Hebrew   MSS.  and  editions,   and  often 
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fpetks  deeisiTely  between  the  conflicting  read- 
ings of  the  present  MSS.  {e.g.  Vs.  xvi.  10,  xxii. 
17 ;  Hos.  Ti.  5.)  In  Gen.  iv.  8,  a  clause  neces- 
sary to  the  sense  is  omitted  in  the  Hebrew,  but 
S reserved  in  the  LXX.  In  ail  these  cases,  we 
o  not  attribute  any  paramount  authority  to  the 
Septuagint  on  account  of  its  superior  antiquity 
to  the  extant  Hebrew  MSS. ;  but  we  take  it  as 
an  evidence  of  a  more  ancient  Hebrew  text, 
as  an  eye-witness  of  the  texts,  280  or  180  years 
B.C.  2.  The  close  connection  between  the  Old 
and  New  Testament  makes  the  study  of  the 
Septuagint  extremely  valuable,  and  almost  in- 
dispensable to  the  theological  student.  It  was 
manifestly  the  chief  storehouse  from  which 
the  apostles  drew  their  proofs  and  precepts. 
3.  Further,  the  language  of  the  Septuagint  is 
the  mould  in  which  the  thoughts  and  expres- 
sions of  the  apostles  and  evangelists  are  cast. 
In  this  version.  Divine  Truth  has  taken  the 
Greek  language  as  its  shrine,  and  adapted  it  to 
the  thinn  of  God,  4.  The  frequent  citations 
of  the  LXX.  by  the  Greek  Fathers,  and  of  the 
Latin  Version  of  the  LXX.  by  the  Fathers  who 
wrote  in  Latin,  form  another  strong  reason  for 
the  study  of  the  Septuagint.  5.  On  the  value 
of  the  Septuagint  as  a  monument  of  the  Greek 
langnaffe  in  one  of  its  most  curious  phases,  this 
is  not  ue  place  to  dwell. 

Objects  to  bb  attained  by  the  Ckitical 
Scholar.  —  1.  A  Question  of  much  interest 
still  waits  for  a  solution :  the  relation  between 
the  Septuagint  and  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch. 
2.  For  the  critical  scholar  it  would  be  a  worthy 
object  of  pursuit  to  ascertain,  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible, the  original  text  of  the  Septuagint  as  it 
stood  in  the  time  of  the  apostles  and  Philo. 
The  critic  would  probably  take  as  his  basis  the 
Roman  edition,  from  the  Codex  Vaticanus,  as 
representing  most  nearly  the  ancient  (Koivri) 
texts.  The  collection  of  migments  of  Origen's 
Hexapla^  by  Montfancon  and  others,  would 
help  nim  to  eliminate  the  additions  which  have 
been  made  to  the  LXX.  from  other  sources, 
and  to  purge  out  the  glosses  and  double  render- 
ings ;  the  citations  in  the  New  Testament  and 
in  Philo,  ^n  the  early  Christian  Fathers  both 
Greek  and  Latin,  would  render  assistance  of 
the  same  kind ;  and  perhaps  the  most  eifix^tive 
aid  of  all  would  be  found  m  the  fragments  of 
the  Old  Latin  Version  collected  by  Sabatier  in 
3  vols,  folio  (Rheims,  1743).  3.  Another 
work,  of  more  practical  and  general  interest, 
still  remains  to  oe  done,  viz.  to  provide  a  Greek 
version,  accurate  and  faithful  to  the  Hebrew 
original,  for  the  use  of  the  Greek  Church,  and 
of  students  reading  the  Scriptures  in  that  lan- 
guage for  purposes  of  devotion  or  mental  im- 
provement, ouch  an  edition  might  prepare 
the  way  for  the  correction  of  the  blemishes 
which  remain  in  our  Authorized  English 
Version. 

Sepulchre.    [Bubial.] 

Se  rah,  the  daughter  of  Asher  (Gen.  xlvi. 
17  ;  1  Chr.  vii.  30),  called,  in  Num.  xxvi.  46, 
Sarah. 

Serai'ah.  1.  The  king's  scribe  or  secre- 
tary in  the  reign  of  David  (2  Sam.  viii.  17). 
<~2.  The  high-priest  in  the  reign  of  Zedekiah 
^2  K.  XXV.  18;  1  Chr.  vi.  14;  Jer.  Hi.  24). 
*-^  8.  The  son  of  Tanhnmeth  the  Netophathite 


(2  K.  XT.  23;   Jer.  xl.  8).  —  4.  The  son  cr 
Kenaz,  and  brother  of  Othniel  (1  Chr.  iv.  13, 14) 

—  6.  Ancestor  of  Jehu,  a  Simeonite  chieftain 
(1  Chr.  iv.  S5).^6.  One  of  the  children  of 
the  province  who  returned  with  Zoubbabel 
(Ezr.  ii.  2).  —  7.  One  of  the  ancestors  of  Ezra 
the  scribe  (Ezr.  vii.  1 ),  but  whether  or  not  the 
same  as  Seraiah  the  hi^h-priest  seems  nnoertain. 

—  8.  A  priest,  or  pnesdy  family,  who  signed 
the   covenant   with    Nehemiah    (Neh.  x.  2). 

—  9.  A  priest,  the  son  of  Hilkiah  (Neh.  xi.  11). 
— 10.  The  head  of  a  priestly  house  which  went 
up  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  xii. 
1,  12).  — U.  The  son  of  Neriah,  and  brother 
of  Baruch  (Jer.  li.  59, 61 ).  He  went  with  Zed- 
ekiah to  Babylon  in  the  fourth  year  of  his 
reign,  or,  as  the  Taigum  has  it,  "  in  the  mis- 
sion of  Zedekiah,"  and  is  described  as  aar 
mihuchdh  (lit.  "  prince  of  rest ; "  A.  V.  "  a  quiet 
prince ;  "  mm.  "  or  prince  of  Mennchah,  or 
chief  chamberlain ''),  a  title  which  is  inter- 
preted by  Kimchi  as  that  of  the  office  of  cham- 
oerlain.  Perhaps  he  was  an  officer  who  took 
charge  of  the  royal  caravan  on  its  march,  and 
fixed  the  place  where  it  should  halt.  Seraiah 
was  commissioned  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah  to 
take  with  him  on  his  journey  the  roll  in  which 
he  had  written  the  doom  of  Babylon,  and  sink 
it  in  the  midst  of  the  Euphrates,  as  a  token 
that  Babylon  should  sink,  never  to  rise  again 
(Jer.  li.  60-64). 

Ser'aphim.  An  order  of  celestial  beings, 
whom  Isaiah  beheld  in  vision  standing  above 
Jehovah  as  He  sat  upon  His  throne  (Is.  vi.  2). 
They  are  described  as  having  each  of  them  ihrer 
pairs  of  wings,  with  one  of  which  they  covered 
their  faces  (a  token  of  humility) ;  with  the  sec- 
ond they  covered  their  feet  (a  token  of  respect) ; 
while  with  the  third  they  flew.  Thev  seem  to 
have  borne  a  general  resemblance  to  tke  human 
figure,  for  they  are  represented  as  having  a 
face,  a  voice,  feet,  and  nands  (ver.  6).  Their 
occupadon  was  twofold  —  to  celebrate  the 
praises  of  Jehovah's  holiness  and  power  (ver.  3), 
and  to  act  as  the  medium  of  communication 
between  heaven  and  earth  (ver.  6).  From  their 
antiphonal  chant  (**  one  cried  unto  another  "), 
we  may  conceive  tJiem  to  have  been  ranged  in 
opposite  rows  on  each  side  of  the  throne.  The 
idea  of  a  winged  h.nman  figure  was  not  peculiar 
to  the  Hebrews :  among  Uie  sculptures  fonnd 
at  Mouryhcad)  in  Persia,  we  meet  with  a  repre- 
sentation of  a  man  with  two  pain  of  wings, 
springing  from  the  shoulders,  and  extending, 
tne  one  pair  upwards,  the  other  downwards,  so 
as  to  admit  of  covering  the  head  and  the  feet. 
The  meaning  of  the  word  "  seraph  "  is  extreme- 
ly doubtful ;  the  only  word  which  resembles  it 
in  the  current  Hebrew  is  atmipA,  "  to  bom," 
whence  the  idea  of  hriUiccncy  has  oeen  extracted ; 
but  it  is  objected  that  the  Hebrew  term  never 
bears  this  secondary  sense.  Gesenins  connects 
it  with  an  Arabic  term  signifying  1u^  or  exaiUed; 
and  Ate  may  be  regarded  a*  the  gcneraUy- 
received  etymology. 

Ser'edy  the  nratbom  of  Zebulon  (Gen.  xlri 
14  ;  Num.  xxvi.  26). 

Ser'gius  Paulas  was  the  name  of  the 
proconsul  of  Cyprus  when  the  Apostle  Paul  vis- 
ited that  island  with  Barnabas  on  his  fint  mis- 
sionary tour  (Acts  xiii.  1  sq.).    He  is  described 
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as  an  intelligent  man,  trnth-teeking,  eager  for 
infonnation  from  all  soaroes  within  his  reach. 
It  was  this  trait  of  his  character  which  led  him 
in  the  first  instance  to  admit  to  his  society 
Eljmas  the  Magian,  and  afterwards  to  seek  out 
the  missionary  stran^rs,  and  learn  from  them 
the  nature  of  the  Christian  doctrine.  But  Ser- 
gitts  was  not  effectually  or  long  deceived  hy 
the  arts  of  tlie  impostor ;  for  on  becoming  ac- 
qnainted  with  the  apostle  he  examined  at  once 
tne  claims  of  the  gospel,  and  yielded  his  mind 
to  the  CTidence  of  its  truth. 

Se^ron,  a  general  of  Antiochus  Epiph.,  in 
chief  command  of  the  Syrian  army  (I  Mace.  iii. 
13,  24),  who  was  defeated  at  Beth-horon  by  Ju- 
das Maccaimua  (b.c.  166).    Ap. 

Serpent.  The  following  Hebrew  words 
denote  serpents  of  some  kind:  —  'Acshitb,  pe- 
then,  tz^hcr  or  ta'ph'Sni,  shqphiph&n,  nachash,  and 
4ph*th.  The  first  four  are  noticed  under  the 
articles  Adder  and  Abp  :  the  two  remaining 
names  we  proceed  to  discuss.  1.  Nachdshf  the 
generic  name  of  any  serpent,  occurs  frec^uently 
m  the  O.  T.  The  following  are  the  principal 
biblical  allusions  to  this  animal :  —  Its  subtuty 
is  mentioned  in  Gen.  iii.  1  ;  its  wisdom  is  al- 
ludod  to  by  our  Lord  in  Matt.  x.  16;  the  noi- 
sonons  properties  of  some  species  are  orten 
mentioned  (see  Ps.  lyiii.  4 ;  Proy.  xxiii.  32) ; 
the  sharp  tongue  of  the  serpent,  which,  it  would 
appear,  some  of  the  ancient  Hebrews  belieyed 
to  be  the  instrument  of  poison,  is  mentioned  in 
Ps.  cxI.  3;  Job  XX.  16,  "the  yiper's  tongue 
shall  slay  him  ; "  although  in  other  places,  as 
in  Proy.  xxiii.  32,  Eccl.  x.  8,  11,  Num.  xxi.  9, 
the  yenom  is  correctly  ascribed  to  the  bite, 
while  in  Job  xx.  14  the  gall  is  said  to  be  the 
poison.  The  habit  serpents  have  of  lying  con- 
cealed in  hedges  is  alluded  to  in  Eccl.  x.  8 ;  and 
in  holes  of  walls,  in  Am.  y.  19 ;  their  dwelling 
in  diy  sandy  places,  in  Deut.  riii.  15.  Their 
wonderftil  mode  of  progression  did  not  escape 
the  obseryation  of  the  author  of  Proy.  xxx., 
who  expressly  mentions  it  as  "  one  of  the  three 
things  which  were  too  wonderful  for  him  "  ( 1  ^)- 
The  oviparous  nature  of  most  of  the  order  is 
alluded  to  in  Is.  lix.  5,  where  the  A.  V.,  how- 
ever, has  the  unfortunate  rendering  of  "  cocka- 
trice." The  art  of  taming  and  charming  ser- 
pents is  of  great  antiquity,  and  is  alluded  to  in 
rs.  Iviii.  5,  Eccl.  x.  11,  Jer.  viii.  17,  and 
doubtless  intimated  by  St.  James  (iii.  7),  who 
particularizes  serpents  among  all  other  animals 
that  "  have  been  tamed  by  man."  It  was  un- 
der the  form  of  a  serpent  that  the  devil  seduced 
Eve:  hence,  in  Scripture,  Satan  is  called  "the 
•old  Serpent"  (Rev.  xii.  9,  and  comp.  2  Cor.  xi. 
3).  The  part  which  the  serpent  played  in  the 
transaction  of  the  Fall  must  not  be  passed  over 
without  some  brief  comment,  being  full  of  deep 
and  curious  interest.  First  of  all,  then,  we 
have  to  note  the  subtUty  a8crilM>d  to  this  rep- 
tile. It  was  an  ancient  belief,  both  amongst 
Orientals  and  the  people  of  the  Western  world, 
that  the  serpent  was  endued  with  a  large  share 
of  sagacity.  The  particular  wisdom  alluded  to 
by  our  Lord  refers,  it  is  probable,  to  the  saga- 
city displayed  by  serpents  fn  avoiding  danger. 
The  disciples  were  warned  to  be  as  prudent  in 
«ot  incurring  unnecessary  persecution.  It  has 
been  supposed  by  many  commentators  that  the 


serpent,  prior  to  the  Fall,  moved  along  in  tn 
erect  attitude.  It  is  quite  clear  that  an  erect 
mode  of  progression  is  utterly  incompatible 
with  the  structure  of  a  serpent:  conseauently, 
had  the  snakes  before  the  Fall  moved  in  an 
erect  attitude,  they  must  have  been  formed  on 
a  different  plan  altogether.  There  is  no  reason 
whatever  to  conclude  from  the  language  of 
Scripture  that  the  serpent  underwent  any 
change  of  form  on  account  of  the  part  it  played 
in  the  history  of  the  Fall.  The  typical  form 
of  the  serpent  and  its  mode  of  progression  were 
in  all  probability  the  same  befoi*e  the  Fall  as 
after  it :  but  subsequent  to  the  Fall  its  form  and 
progression  were  to  be  recorded  with  hatred 
and  disgust  by  all  mankind,  and  thus  the  ani- 
mal was  cursed  *'  above  all  cattle,"  and  a  mark 
of  condemnation  was  forever  stamped  upon  it. 
Serpents  are  said  in  Scripture  to  **  eat  dust " 
(see  Gen.  iii.  14;  Is.  Ixv.  25;  Mic.  vii.  17): 
these  animals,  which  for  the  most  part  take 
their  food  <m  the  ground,  do  consequently  swal- 
low with  it  large  portions  of  sand  ana  dust. 
"Almost  throughout  the  East,"  writes  Dr.  Ka- 
lisch,  "  the  serpent  was  used  as  an  emblem  of 
the  evil  principle,  of  the  spirit  of  disobedience 
and  contumacy.  A  few  exceptions  only  can 
be  discovered.  The  Phoenicians  adored  that 
animal  as  a  beneficent  genius ;  and  the  Chinese 
consider  it  as  a  symbol  of  superior  wisdom  and 
power,  and  ascribe  to  the  kings  of  heaven  {tien- 
hocm^)  bodies  of  serpents.  Some  other  nations 
fluctuated  in  their  conceptions  regarding  the 
serpent"  The  evil  spirit  in  the  form  of  a  ser- 
pent appears  in  the  Ahriman,  or  lord  of  evil, 
who,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Zoroaster, 
first  taught  men  to  sin  under  the  guise  of  this 
reptile.  But  compare  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Ka- 
lisch,  who  says,  **  The  serpent  is  the  reptile,  not 
an  evil  demon  that  had  assumed  its  shape.  .  .  . 
If  the  serpent  represented  Satan,  it  would  be 
extremely  surprising  that  the  former  only  was 
cursed,  and  tnat  the  latter  is  not  even  men- 
tioned :  ...  it  would  be  entirely  at  variance  with 
the  divine  justice  forever  to  curse  the  animal 
whose  shape  it  had  pleased  the  Evil  One  to  as- 
sume." * 

Much  has  been  written  on  the  question  of 
the  "  fiery  serpents "  of  Num.  xxi.  6,  8,  with 
which  it  is  usual  erroneously  to  identify  the 
"  fiery  flying  serpent "  of  Is.  xxx.  6  and  xiv. 
29.  There  is  no  occasion  to  refer  the  venom- 
ous snakes  in  question  to  the  kind  of  which 
Niebuhr  speaks,  and  which  the  Arabs  at  Basra 
denominate  Heie  sursurie,  or  ffeie  thiarty  **  fly- 
ing serpents,"  which  obtained  that  name  from 
their  habit  of  "springing"  from  branch  to 
branch  of  the  date-trees  they  inhabit.  The  He- 
brew term  rendered  "  fiery  by  the  A.  V.  is  by 
the  Alexandrine  edition  of  the  LXX.  repre- 
sented by  "  deadly ; "  Onkelos,  the  Arabic  ver- 
sion of  Saadias,  and  the  Vnlg.,  translate  the 
word  "burning,"  in  allusion  to  the  sensation 
produced  by  the  bite ;  other  authorities  under- 
stand a  reference  to  the  bright  color  of  the  ser- 
pents.   It  is  impossible  to  point  out  the  species 

>  Thifl  opinion  of  Dr.  Kallsch  la  doubtless  cor- 
rect. Yet  the  serpent  was  andonbtedly  an  emblem 
of  satanio  power  of  essentially  tlie  same  slgnlfl- 
canoe  as  In  the  Apocalsrpsc.  The  whole  transaction 
was  unquestlonaoly  emolpmatlo.  —  Ed. 
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of  poisonous  snake  which  destroyed  the  people 
in  the  Arabian  desert.  It  is  obvious  that  either 
the  Cerastes,  or  the  Ncua  haje,  or  any  other 
venomous  species  frequenting  Arabia,  may  de- 
note tlie  "sequent  of  the  burning  bite"  which 
destroyed  the  children  of  Israel.  The  "fiery 
flying  serpent"  of  Isaiah  {I.e.)  can  have  no  ex- 
istence in  nature.  Monstrous  forms  of  snakes 
with  birds'  win;^-s  occur  on  the  Egyptian  sculp- 
tures. —  2.  Eph*eh  occurs  in  Job  xx.  16 ;  Is. 
XXX.  6,  and  lix.  5  (A.  V.  "viper").  There  is 
no  scriptural  allusion  by  means  of  which  it  is 
possible  to  determine  the  species  of  serpent  in- 
dicated by  the  Hebrew  term,  which  is  derived 
from  a  root  which  signifies  "  to  hiss."  Shaw 
speaks  of  some  poisonous  snake  which  the 
Arabs  call  Leffah  {El  effah) :  "  it  is  the  most 
malignant  of  the  tribe,  and  rarely  above  a  foot 
long/'  Jackson  also  mentions  this  serpent: 
from  his  description  it  would  seem  to  be  the 
Algerino  adder  {Echidna  aritians,  var.  Mauri- 
tantoa).  The  snake  that  fastened  on  St.  Paul's 
hand  when  he  was  at  Melita  (Acts  xxviii.  3) 
was  probably  the  common  viper  of  this  country 
{Pelias  bents) ,  or  else  the  Vinera  asjpis. 

Serpent,  Brazen.  The  familiar  history 
of  the  brazen  serpent  need  not  be  repeated  here. 
The  scene  of  the  history,  determine  by  a  com- 

Earison  of  Num.  xxi.  3  and  xxxiii.  42,  must 
ave  been  either  Zalmonah  or  Punon.  I.  The 
truth  of  the  history  will,  in  this  place,  be  taken 
for  granted.  Those  who  prefer  it  may  choose 
among  the  hypotheses  by  which  men  halting 
between  two  opinions  have  endeavored  to  re- 
tain the  historical  and  to  eliminate  the  super- 
natural element.  To  most  of  the  Israelites  it 
must  have  seemed  as  strange  then  as  it  did  af- 
terwards to  the  later  rabbis,  that  any  such 
symbol  should  be  employed.  The  Second  Com- 
mandment appeared  to  forbid  the  likeness  of 
any  living  thing.  The  golden  calf  had  been 
destroyed  as  an  abomination.  What  reason 
was  there  for  the  difference  ?  In  part,  of  course, 
the  answer  may  be,  that  the  Second  Command- 
ment forbade,  not  all  symbolic  foi*ms  as  such, 
but  those  that  men  made  for  themselves  to 
worship ;  bnt  the  question  still  remains.  Why 
was  this  form  chosen  ?  It  is  hardlv  enough  to 
say,  with  Jewish  commentators,  that  €mt/  out- 
ward means  might  have  been  chosen.  It  is 
hardly  enough  again  to  say,  with  most  Chris- 
tian mterpreters,  that  it  was  intended  to  be  a 
type  of  Cfhrist.  If  the  words  of  our  Lord  in 
tfonn  iii.  14,  15,  point  to  the  fulfilment  of  the 
type,  there  must  yet  have  been  another  mean- 
ing for  the  symbol.  To  present  the  serpent- 
form  as  deprived  of  its  power  to  hurt,  impaled 
as  the  tropny  of  a  conqueror,  was  to  assert  that 
evil,  physical  and  spiritual,  had  been  overcome, 
and  ttius  help  to  strengthen  the  weak  faith  of 
the  Israelites  in  a  victory  over  both.  To  some 
writers,  this  has  commended  itself  as  the  sim- 

Elest  and  most  obvious  view.  Others,  agnin, 
ave  started  from  a  different  ground.  They 
look  to  Epypt  as  the  starting-point  for  all  the 
thoughts  which  the  serpent  could  suggest,  and 
they  find  there  that  it  was  worshipped  as  an 
aoaihodfemm^  the  symbol  of  health  and  life. 
Contrasted  as  these  views  appear,  they  have,  it 
is  believed,  a  point  of  contact.  The' idea  pri- 
marily connected  with  the  serpent  in  the  nis- 


tory  of  the  Fall,  as  throughout  the  proTcrfoial 
langua^  of  Scripture,  is  that  of  wisdom  (Gen. 
iii.  1  ;  Matt.  x.  16;  2  Cor.  xi.  3).  Wisdom, 
apart  from  obedience  to  a  divine  order,  allying 
itself  to  man's  lower  nature,  passes  into  cun- 
ning. Man's  nature  is  envenomed  and  degraded 
by  It;  but  wisdom,  the  self-same  power  of 
understanding,  yielding  to  the  divine  law,  is 
the  source  of  ul  healmg  and  restoring  influ- 
ences, and  the  serpent-form  thus  becomes  a 
symbol  of  deliverance  and  heedth.  The  Israel- 
ites were  taught  that  it  would  be  so  to  them 
in  proportion  as  they  ceased  to  be  sensual  and 
rebellious. 

II.  The  next  stage  in  the  history  of  the 
brazen  serpent  shows  how  easily  even  a  legiti- 
mate symbol,  retained  beyond  its  time,  after  it 
had  done  its  work,  might  become  the  occasion 
of  idolatry.  It  appears  in  the  reiffn  of  Ileze- 
kiah  as  having  been,  for  some  undehneti  period, 
an  object  of  worship.  The  zeal  of  that  king 
leads  him  to  destroy  it.  We  are  left  to  con- 
jecture when  the  worship  began,  or  what  was 
Its  localitv.  All  that  we  know  of  the  reign  of 
Ahaz  makes  it  probable  that  it  was  under  his 
auspices  that  it  received  a  new  development. 
The  Church  of  St.  Ambrose,  at  Milan,  has 
boasted  for  centuries  of  possessing  the  brazen 
serpent  which  Moses  set  up  in  the  wilderness. 
The  earlier  history  of  the  relic,  so  called,  is 
matter  for  conjecture.  —  IIL  When  the  mate- 
rial symbol  had  perished,  its  history  b^an  to 
suggest  deeper  thoughts  to  the  minds  of  men. 
The  writer  of  the  "BocDk  of  Wisdom  sees  in  it 
"  a  sign  of  salvation :  "  "  he  that  turned  himself 
was  not  saved  by  the  thing  tiiat  he  saw,  bat  by 
Thee  that  art  the  Saviour  of  all"  (Wisd.  xri. 
6,  7).  The  Targum  of  Jonathan  paraphrases 
Num.  xxi.  8 :  "He  shall  be  healed  if  he  direct 
his  heart  unto  the  Name  of  the  Word  of  tlic 
Lord."  Philo,  with  his  characteristie  taste  for 
an  ethical,  mystical  interpretation,  represents 
the  history  as  a  parable  of  man's  victory  over 
his  lower  sensuous  nature.  The  facts  just 
stated  may  help  us  to  enter  into  the  bearing 
of  the  words  of  John  iii.  14,  15.  —  IV.  A  full 
discussion  of  the  typical  meaning  here  unfolded 
belongs  to  exegesis  rather  than  to  a  dictiona- 
ry. It  will  be  enough  to  note  here  that  which 
connects  itself  with  facts  or  theories  already 
mentioned.  On  the  one  side,  the  typical  intcr- 
pretation  has  been  extended  to  all  the  details. 
On  the  other,  it  has  been  nmintaincd  that  the 
serpent  was  from  the  beginning,  and  remains 
still,  exclusively  the  symbol  of  evil ;  that  the 
lifting-up  of  the  Son  of  Man  answered  to  that 
of  the  serpent,  because  on  the  cross  the  victory 
over  the  serpent  was  accomplished.  It  will 
not  surprise  us  to  find  that,  in  the  spiritual  as 
in  the  nistorical  interpretation,  botn  theories 
have  an  element  of  truth. 

Serpent-charming.    There  can  be  no 

?|ucstion  at  all  of  the  remarkable  power  which, 
rom  time  immemorial,  has  been  exercised  by 
certain  people  in  the  East  over  poisonous  ser- 
pents. The  art  is  roost  distinctly  mentioned  in 
the  Bible,  and  probably  lUludcd  to  by  St.  James 
(iii.  7).  The  usual  species  operated  upon,  both 
in  Africa  and  in  India,  are  the  hooded  snakes 
{Naia  tripudfans  and  Nat'ahaje)  and  the  homed 
Cerastes.    That  the  charmers  frequently,  and 
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perhaps  ffenerallj,  take  the  precaution  of  ex- 
tracting me  poison-fiinfi;8  before  the  snakes  are 
subjected  to  their  skill,  there  is  much  proba* 
bility  for  believing ;  but  that  this  operation  is 
not  alw^s  attended  to  is  clear  from  the  testi- 
mony of  Bruce  and  numerous  other  writers. 
Some  have  supposed  that  the  practice  of  taking 
out  or  breaking  off  the  poison-fangs  is  alluded 
to  in  Ps.  Iviii.  6 :  "  Break  their  teeth,  0  God, 
in  their  month."  The  serpent-charmer's  usual 
instrument  is  a  flute.  Tnose  who  professed 
the  urt  of  taming  serpents  were  callra  by  the 
Hebrews  mifnachSaldm,  while  the  art  itself  was 
called  lackash  (Jer.  viii.  17;  Eccl.  x.  U) ;  but 
these  terms  were  not  always  used  in  this  re- 
stricted sense. 

Se'rug.  Son  of  Reu,  and  great-grandfather 
of  Abraham.  His  age  is  given  in  the  Hebrew 
Bible  as  230  years  (Gen.  xi.  20-23);  thirty 
years  before  he  begat  Nahor,  and  200  years 
afterwards.  Bochart  conjectures  that  the  town 
of  Seruj,  a  day's  journey  from  Charr»  in 
Mesopotamia,  was  named  from  this  patriarch. 
Suidas  and  others  ascribe  to  him  the  deifica- 
tion of  dead  benefactors  of  mankind.  Epipha- 
nins  states,  that,  though  in  his  time  idolatry 
took  its  rise,  yet  it  was  confined  to  pictures. 
He  characterizes  the  religion  of  mankind  up  to 
Serug's  days  as  Scythic. 

Savant.  The  Hebrew  terms  na*ar  and 
maharethy  which  alone  answer  to  our  "  servant," 
in  as  far  as  this  implies  the  notions  of  liberty 
and  voluntariness,  are  of  comparatively  rare 
Occurrence.  On  the  other  hand,  ^dxd,  which 
is  common,  and  equally  rendered  **  servant "  in 
the  A.  v.,  properly  means  a  slave}  The  terms 
above  given  refer  to  the  exceptional  cases  of 
young  or  confidential  attendants.  Joshua,  for 
mstance,  is  described  as  at  once  the  na'ar  and 
methareth  of  Moses  (Ex.  xxxiii.  11);  Elisha's 
servant  sometimes  as  the  former  (2  K.  iv.  12, 
V.  20),  sometimes  as  the  latter  (2  K.  iv.  43,  vi. 
1.5).  Amnon's  servant  was  a  meahdrSth  (2  Sam. 
xiii.  17, 18),  while  young  Joseph  was  a  na*€ur  to 
the  sons  of  Bilhah  (Gen.  xxxvii.  2).  The  con- 
fidential designation  meshdreth  is  applied  to  the 
priests  and  Invites,  in  their  relation  to  Jehovah 
(Ezr.  viii.  17;  Is.  Ixi.  6;  Ez.  xliv.  11). 

Sepsis.    Shashai  (1  Esd.  ix.d4).    Ap. 

Ses'thel.  Bbzaleel  of  the  sons  of  Pa- 
hath-Moab  ( 1  Esd.  ix.  31 ). 

Seth,  Gen.  iv.  25,  v.  3;  1  Chr.  i.  1.  The 
third  son  of  Adam,  and  father  of  Enos.  The 
signification  of  his  name  is  **  appointed "  or 
**  put"  in  the  place  of  the  murdered  Abel ;  but 
Ewald  thinks  that  another  signification,  which 
he  prefers,  is  indicated  in  the  text,  viz.  "  seed- 
ling," or  "  germ."  In  the  4th  century,  there 
existed  in  Egypt  a  sect  calling  themselves 
Sethians,  who  are  classed  by  Neander  among 
those  Gnostic  sects  which,  in  opposing  Judaism, 
approximated  to  paganism. 

Se  thur.  The  Asherite  spy,  son  of  Michael 
(Num.  xiii.  13). 

S6V8II*  The  frequent  recurrence  of  certain 
numbers  in  the  sacred  literature  of  the  Hebrews 
is  obvious  to  the  most  superficial  reader ;  and 
it  is  almost  equally  obvious  that  these  numbers 
are  associated  with  certain  ideas,  so  as,  in  some 

1  But  »<*^  p.  4tt. 


instances,  to  lose  their  numerical  force,  and  to 
pass  over  into  the  province  of  symbolic  signs. 
This  is  more  or  less  true  of  the  numbers  three, 
four,  seven,  twelve,  and  forty ;  but  seven  so  for 
surpasses  the  rest,  both  in  the  frequency  with 
which  it  recurs,  and  in  the  importance  of  the 
objects  with  which  it  is  associated,  that  it  may 
fairly  be  termed  the  representative  symbolic  num- 
ber. It  has  hence  attracted  considerable  atten- 
tion, and  may  be  said  to  be  the  keystone  on 
which  the  symbolism  of  numbers  depends. 
The  origin  of  this  symbolism  is  a  nuestion  that 
meets  us  at  the  threshold  of  any  discussion  as 
to  the  number  seven.  The  views  of  biblical 
critics  may  be  ranged  under  two  heads,  accord- 
ing as  the  symbolism  is  attributed  to  theoreti- 
cal speculations  as  to  the  internal  properties  of 
the  number  itself,  or  to  external  associations 
of  a  physical  or  historical  character.  According 
to  the  former  of  these  views,  the  symbolism  of 
the  number  seven  would  be  traced  back  to  the 
symbolism  of  its  component  elements  three  and 
four,  the  first  of  which  =:  Divinity,  and  the  sec- 
ond =  Humanity,  whence  seven  =s  Divinityi- 
Humanity,  or,  in  other  words,  the  nnion  be- 
tween God  and  Man  as  effected  by  the  manifes- 
tations of  the  Divinity  in  creation  and  revela> 
tion.  This  theory  is  seductive  from  its  inge- 
nuity, and  its  appeal  to  the  imagination ;  but 
there  appears  to  oe  little  foundation  for  it. 

We  turn  to  the  second  class  of  opinions 
which  attribute  the  symbolism  of  the  number 
seven  to  external  associations.  The  influence 
of  the  number  seven  was  not  restricted  to  the 
Hebrews ;  it  prevailed  among  the  Persians  ( Estk. 
i.  10,  14),  among  the  ancient  Indians,  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  to  a  certain  extent, 
and  probably  among  all  nations  where  the  week 
of  seven  days  was  established,  as  in  China, 
Egypt,  Arabia,  &c.  The  wide  range  of  the 
wora  seven  is  in  this  respect  an  interesting  and 
significant  fact :  with  tne  exception  of  "  six," 
it  is  the  only  numeral  which  the  Shcmitic  lan- 
guages have  in  common  with  the  Indo  Euro- 
pean. In  the  countries  above  enumerated,  the 
institution  of  seven  as  a  cyclical  number  is  at- 
tributed to  the  observation  of  the  changes  of  the 
moon,  or  to  the  supposed  number  of  the  plan- 
ets. The  peculiarity  of  the  Hebrew  view  consists 
in  the  special  dignity  of  the  seventh,  and  not 
simply  in  that  of  seven.  We  cannot  trace  back 
the  peculiar  associations  of  the  Hebrews  farther 
than  to  the  point  when  the  seventh  day  was 
consecrated  to  the  purposes  of  religious  rest. 
Assuming  this,  therefore,  as  our  starting-point, 
the  first  idea  associated  with  seven  would  be 
that  of  religious  periodicity.  The  sabbath,  be- 
ing the  seventh  day,  suggested  the  adoption  of 
seven  as  the  co-effictent,  so  to  say,  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  all  sacred  periods  ;  and  we  thus  find 
the  seventh  month  ushered  in  by  the  Feast  of 
Trumpets,  and  signalized  by  the  celebration  of 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  and  the  great  Day 
of  Atonement ;  seven  weeks  as  the  interval 
between  the  Passover  and  the  Pentecost ;  the 
seventh  year  as  the  Sabbatical  Tear ;  and  the 
year  succeeding  seven  times  seven  years  as 
the  Jubilee  Year.  From  the  idea  of  periodicity, 
it  passed  by  an  easy  transition  to  tne  duration 
or  repetition  of  religious  proceedings ;  and  thus 
seven  days  wore  appointed  as  the  length  of  the 
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Feasts  of  Passoyer  and  Tabernacles ;  seven  days 
for  the  ceremonies  of  the  consecration  of  priests, 
and  so  on  ;  seven  victims  to  be  ofiered  on  any 
special  occasion,  as  in  Balaam's  sacrifice  (Num. 
xxiii.  I ),  and  especially  at  the  ratification  of  a 
treaty,  the  notion  of  seven  being  embodied  in 
the  very  term  signifying  to  swear,  literally 
meaning  to  do  seven  times  (Gen.  xxi.  28).  The 
number  seven,  having  thus  been  impressed  with 
the  seal  of  sanctity  as  the  symbol  of  all  con- 
nected with  the  Divinity,  was  adopted  ^nerally 
as  a  cyduxd  number,  with  the  subordmate  no- 
tions of  perfection  or  completeness.  It  is  men- 
tioned in  a  variety  of  passages  too  numerous 
for  quotation  (e.g.  Job  v.  19 ;  Jcr.  xv.  9 ;  Matt, 
xii.  45)  in  a  sense  analogous  to  that  of  a  "  round 
number,"  but  with  the  additional  idea  of  suffi- 
ciency and  completeness.  The  foregoing  appli- 
cations of  the  number  seven  become  of  great 
practical  importance  in  connection  with  the 
mterpretation  of  some  of  the  prophetical  por- 
tions of  the  Bible,  and  particularly  of  the 
Apocalypse.  We  have  but  to  run  over  the 
chief  suDJocts  of  that  book,  in  order  to  see 
the  necessity  of  deciding  whether  the  number 
is  to  be  accepted  in  a  literal  or  a  metaphorical 
sense, — in  other  words,  whether  it  represents 
a  number  or  a  quality.  The  decision  of  this 
question  afiiects  not  only  the  number  seven,  but 
also  the  number  which  stands  in  a  relation  of 
antagonism  to  seven,  viz.  the  half  of  seven, 
which  appears  under  the  form  of  forty-two 
months,  ==  3}  years  (Rev.  xiii.  5),  twelve  hun- 
dred and  sixt^  days,  also  »  3^  years  (xi.  3, 
xii.  6),  and  again  a  time,  times,  and  half  a  time 
ss  3^  years  (xii.  14).  If  the  number  seven 
express  the  notion  of  completeness,  then  the 
number  half-seven  =  incompleteness  and  the 
secondary  ideas  of  suffering  and  disaster :  if 
the  one  represent  divine  agency,  the  other  we 
may  expect  to  represent  human  agency. 

ohaal'abbin.  A  town  in  the  allotment 
of  Dan,  named  between  Ir-Shemesh  and  Aja- 
Ion  (Josh.  xix.  42). 

Sha'albim.  The  commoner  form  of  the 
name  of  a  town  of  Dan  which  in  one  passage 
is  found  as  Shaalabbin.  It  occurs  in  an  ancient 
fragment  of  history  inserted  in  Judg.  i.  enume- 
rating the  towns  of  which  the  original  inhabit- 
ants of  Canaan  succeeded  in  keeping  posses- 
sion after  the  general  conc^uest.  It  is  men- 
tioned with  Ajalon  again  in  Josh.  xix.  42 
(Shaalabbin),  and  with  Bethshemcsh  both 
there  and  in  1  K.  iv.  9.  By  Eusebius  and 
Jerome,  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Onomasticon  as  a 
large  village  in  the  district  of  Sebaste  (t.e. 
Samaria),  and  as  then  called  Selaba.  But 
this  is  not  very  intelligible.  It  is  also  at  vari- 
ance with  another  notice  of  Jerome  (on  Ezek. 
xlviii.  22).  No  trace  appears  to  have  been  yet 
discovered  of  any  name  resembling  Shaalbira 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Yah  or  Ain-s/iemSy  or 
indeed  anvwhere  else. 

Shaal'bonite;  the.  Eliahba  the  Shaal- 
bonite  was  one  of  David  *s  thirty-seven  heroes 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  32 ;  1  Chr.  xi.33).  He  was  the 
native  of  a  place  named  Shaalbon,  which  is  un- 
mentioned  elsewhere,  unless  it  is  identical  with 
Shaalbim  or  Shaalabbin  of  the  tribe  of 
Oan. 

Sha^aph.    1.  The  son  of  Jahdai  (1  Chr. 


ii.  47).  ~  2.  The  son  of  Caleb  the  brother  of 
Jerahmeel  by  his  concubine  Maachah  (1  Chr 
ii.  49). 

Shaara^'im.  A  city  in  the  territory  allotted 
to  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  36  ;  in  A.  V.  incorrectly 
Sharaim).  It  is  mentioned  again  in  the  ac- 
count of  the  rout  which  followed  the  fisll  of 
Goliath  (1  Sam.  xvii.  52).  These  two  notices 
are  consistent  with  each  other.  Shaaraim  is 
therefore  probably  to  be  looked  for  somewhere 
west  of  Shuweihehf  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the 
hills,  where  they  subside  into  the  great  plain. 
We  find  the  name  mentioned  once  more  in  a 
list  of  the  towns  of  Simeon  (1  Chr.  iv.  31), 
occupying  the  same  place  with  Shamhen  and 
Sansannah,  in  the  corresponding  lists  of 
Joshua.  It  is  impossible  that  the  same  Shaa- 
raim can  be  intended,  and  indeed  it  is  quite 
doubtful  whether  it  be  not  a  mere  oormption 
of  one  of  the  other  two  names. 

Shaash'^ffas.  The  eunuch  in  the  palace 
of  Xerxes  who  had  the  custody  of  the  women 
in  the  second  house  (Esth.  ii.  14). 

Shabbetha'L  L  A  Levite  in  the  time  of 
Ezra  (Ezr.  x.  15).  It  is  apparently  the  same 
who  with  Jeshua  and  others  instructed  the 
people  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Law  (Neh. 
viii.  7).  —  2.  One  of  the  chief  of  the  Lerites 
after  the  return  from  Babylon  (Neh.  xL  16). 
Possibly  1  and  2  are  identical. 

Shaohi'a.  Prop^ly  "  Shabiah,"  a  son  of 
Shaharaim  by  his  wife  Hodesh  (1  Chr.  viii 
10). 

Shaddal.  An  ancient  name  of  God,  ren. 
dered  "  Almighty "  everywhere  in  the  A.  V. 
In  all  passages  of  Genesis,  except  one  (xlix. 
25),  in  Ex.  vi.  3,  and  in  £z.  x.  5,  it  is  found 
in  connection  with  il,  **  God,"  £1-Shaddai  be- 
ing there  rendered  "  God  Almighty,"  or  "  the 
Almighty  God."  It  occurs  six  times  in  Gene- 
sis, once  in  Exodus  (vi.  3),  twice  in  Numbers 
(xxiv.  4,  16),  twice  in  Ruth  (i.  20,  21),  thirtr* 
one  times  in  Job,  twice  in  the  Psalms  (Ixviti. 
14  [151,  xci.  I),  once  in  Isaiah  (xiii.  6),  twice 
in  EzcKicl  (i.  24,  x.  5),  and  once  in  Joel  (i.  15). 
In  Genesis  and  Exodus,  it  is  found  in  what  aia 
called  the  Elohistic  portions  of  those  books,  in 
Numbers  in  the  Jchovistic  portion,  and  through- 
out Job  the  name  Shaddai  stands  in  parallelism 
with  Elohim,  and  never  with  Jehovah.  By  the 
name  or  in  the  character  of  El-Shaddai,  God 
was  known  to  the  patriarchs  (Gen.  xvii.  1, 
xxviii.  3,  xliii.  14,  xlviu.  3,  xlix.  25),  before 
the  name  Jehovah,  in  its  full  significance,  was 
revealed  (Ex.  vi.  3).  The  prevalent  idea  afr. 
tachin^  to  the  name  in  all  the  passages  in 
which  It  occurs  is  that  of  strength  and  power, 
and  our  translators  probably  gave  to  "Shad- 
dai "  its  true  meaning  when  they  Tendered  it 
"Almighty."  The  derivations  assigned  to  Shad- 
dai are  various.  We  may  mention,  only  to  re- 
ject, the  rabbinical  e^rmology  which  connects 
It  with  daif  **  sufficiency."  According  to  thi^ 
Shaddai  signifies  "He  who  is  sufficient,"  "the 
all-sufficient  One ; "  and  so  "  He  who  is  snIB- 
cient  in  Himself,"  and  therefore  self-existent 
Gesenius  (Gram.  §  86,  and  Jeaaia,  xiii.  6)  re- 
gards shaddai  as  the  plural  of  m^eaty  from  a 
singular  noun,  thad,  root  Jiadad,  of  which  the 

frimar^  notion  seems  to  be,  "  to  be  strong." 
t  is  evident  that  this  derivation  was  present  to 
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the  mind  of  the  nrophet  from  the  play  of  words 
in  Is.  xiii.  6.  On  the  whole,  there  seems  no 
reasonable  objection  to  the  yiew  taken  by 
Giescnias,  which  Lee  also  adopts. 

Sha^'drach.  The  Chaldee  name  of  Hana- 
niah,  the  chief  of  the  "  three  children/'  whose 
son^,  as  given  in  the  apocryphal  Daniel,  forms 
part  of  the  service  of  the  Cnurch  of  England, 
under  the  name  of  "  Benedicite,  omnia  opera." 
A  longer  prayer  in  the  furnace  is  also  ascribed 
to  him  in  the  LXX.  and  Vuleate ;  but  this  is 
thought  to  be  by  a  difierent  nand  ih>m  that 
which  added  the  song.  The  history  of  Sha- 
drach,  or  Hananiah,  as  told  in  Dan.  i.-iii.,  is 
well  known.  After  their  deliyerance  from  the 
famace,  we  hear  no  more  of  Shadrach,  Me- 
shach,  and  Abed-nego  in  the  O.  T. ;  neither 
are  they  spoken  of  in  the  N.  T.,  except  in  the 
pointed  allusion  to  them  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  as  having  "through  faith  quenched 
the  violence  of  fire"  (Hcb.  xi.  3d,  34).  But 
there  are  repeated  allusions  to  them  in  the  later 
apocryphal  books ;  and  the  martyrs  of  the 
MaccabsDan  period  seem  to  have  been  much 
encouraged  by  their  example.  See  1  Mace.  ii. 
59,  60 ;  3  Mace.  vi.  6 ;  4  Mace.  xiii.  9,  xvi.  3, 
21,  xviii.  12. 

Sha^ge.  Father  of  Jonathan  the  Hararite, 
one  of  David's  guard  (I  Chr.  xi.  34).  See 
Shammah  5. 

Shahara'im.  A  Benjamite  whose  history 
and  descent  are  alike  obscure  in  the  present  text 
(1  Chr.  viii.  8).  It  is  more  intelligible  if  we 
remove  the  full  stop  from  the  end  of  ver.  7,  and 
read  on  thus:  "and  begat  Uzza  and  Ahibud, 
and  Shaharaim  he  begat  in  the  field  of  Moab," 
&c. 

Shahaz'imah.  One  of  the  towns  of  the 
allotment  of  Issachar  (Josh.  xix.  22  only). 

Shalem.  Gen.  xxxiii.  18.  It  seems  more 
than  probable  that  this  word  should  not  here 
be  taken  as  a  proper  name,  but  that  the  sen- 
tence should  be  rendered,  "  Jacob  came  safe  to 
the  city  of  Shechem."  It  is  certainly  remark- 
able that  there  should  be  a  modem  village  bear- 
ing the  name  of  Sctlim  in  a  position,  to  a  certain 
degree,  consistent  with  the  requirements  of  the 
narrative  when  so  interpreted :  — viz.  3  miles 
east  of  Nabim  (the  ancient  Shechem),  and 
therefore  between  it  and  the  Jordan  Valley, 
where  the  preceding  verse  (ver.  17)  leaves  Ja- 
cob settled.  But  there  are  several  considerations 
which  weigh  very  much  against  this  being  more 
than  a  fortuitous  coincidence.  1.  If  Shalem 
was  the  city  in  front  of  which  Jacob  pitched 
his  tent,  then  it  certainly  was  the  scene  of  the 
events  of  chap,  xxxiv. ;  and  the  well  of  Jacob 
and  the  tomb  of  Joseph  must  be  removed  from 
the  situation  in  which  tradition  has  so  appro- 
priately placed  them  to  some  spot  farther  east- 
ward, and  nearer  to  Salim.  2.  Though  east 
of  Ndblua,  Saiim  does  not  appear  to  he  near 
any  actual  line  of  communication  between  it 
and  the  Jordan  Valley.  3.  With  the  exception 
of  the  LXX.,  Peshito-Svriac,  and  Vulgate, 
among  the  ancients,  and  Luther's  and  the 
Authorized  Version  among  the  modems,  the 
unanimous  voice  of  translators  and  scholars  is 
in  favor  of  treating  shalem  as  a  mere  appella- 
tive. SaHm  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
visited  by  any  traveller. 
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Shalim^  the   Land   of.    A  district 

through  which  Saul  passed  on  his  journey  in 
quest  of  his  father's  asses  (1  Sam.  ix.  4  only). 
The  spelling  of  the  name  in  the  original,  prop- 
erly oha'dlim,  shows  that  it  had  no  connection 
wiUi  Shalem,  or  with  the  modern  Salim,  east 
of  Ndblus.  It  is  more  possibly  identical  with 
the  "land  of  Shual."  But  this  can  only  be 
taken  as  a  conjecture. 

Shal'iBha,  the  Land  of.    One  of  the 

districts  traversed  by  Saul  when  in  search  of 
the  asses  of  Kish  (1  Sam.  ix.  4  onlv).  It 
apparently  lay  between  "Mount  Ephraim" 
and  the  "land  of  Shaalim,"  a  specification 
which  with  all  its  evident  preciseness  is  irrecog- 
nizable.  The  difficulty  is  mcreased  by  placing 
Shalisha  at  Saris  or  Khirhd  Saris,  a  vfllage  a 
few  miles  west  of  Jerasalem.  If  the  land  of 
Shalisha  contained,  as  it  not  impossibly  did, 
the  place  called  Baal-Shalibha  ^  K.  iv.  42), 
then  the  whole  disposition  of  Saul's  route 
would  be  changed. 

Shallech'eth,  the  Gktte.    One  of  the 

gates  of  the  "  house  of  Jehovah,"  whether  by 
that  expression  be  intended  the  sacred  tent  of 
David  or  the  Temple  of  Solomon  (1  Chr.  xxvi. 
16).  It  was  the  gate  "  to  the  causeway  of  the 
ascent."  As  the  causeway  is  actually  in  exis^ 
ence,  the  Oate  Shallecheth  can  hardly  fiiil  to  be 
identical  with  the  Bab  SibiUh,  or  Sindeh,  which 
enters  the  west  wall  of  the  Haram  about  600 
feet  from  the  south-west  comer  of  the  Haram 
Wall. 

Shallom,  the  fiiVeenth  king  of  Israel,  son 
of  Jabesh,  conspired  against  Zechariah,  son 
of  Jeroboam  II.,  killed  him,  and  brought  tlie 
dynastv  of  Jehu  to  a  close,  B.C.  770.  In  the 
English  version  of  2  K.  xv.  10,  we  read,  "  And 
Sh^um  the  son  of  Jabesh  conspired  against 
him,  and  smote  him  before  the  people,  and  slew 
him,  and  reigned  in  his  stead.'  But  in  the 
LXX.  we  find  KepXadfi  instead  of  befijre  the 
people,  i.e.  Shallnm  and  Keblaam  killed  Zech- 
ariah. Ewald  accepts  this  translation,  and 
considers  that  Qobolam  or  KepXaofi  was  a 
fellow-conspirator  or  rival  of  Shallum,  of  whose 
subsequent  fate  we  have  no  information.  On 
the  death  of  Zechariah,  Shallum  was  made 
king,  but,  after  reigning  in  Samaria  for  a 
month  only,  was  in  his  tum  dethroned  and 
killed  by  Menahem.  —  2.  The  husband  (or 
son,  according  to  the  LXX.  in  2  K. )  of  Huldah 
the  prophetess  (2  K.  xxii.  14;  2  Chr.  xxxiv. 
22)  in  the  reign  of  Josiah.  He  appears  to  have 
been  keeper  of  the  priestly  vestments  in  the 
Temple.  —  3.  A  descendant  of  Sheshani  (t 
Chr.  ii.  40,  41).  ^4.  The  third  son  of  Josiah 
king  of  Judah,  known  in  the  Books  of  Kings 
and  Chronicles  as  Jehoahaz  (1  Chr.  iii.  15; 
Jer.  xxii.  11).  Hengstenberg  regards  the  name 
as  symbolical,  "the  recompensed  one,"  and 
given  to  Jehoahaz  in  token  of  his  fate,  as 
one  whom  God  recompenscKl  according  to  his 
deserts.  But  it  is  more  probably  the  original 
name  of  the  king,  which  was  changed  to  Jehoa- 
haz when  he  came  to  the  crown. — 6.  Son  of 
Shaul  the  son  of  Simeon  (1  Chr.  iv.  25). — 6. 
A  high-priest,  son  of  Zadok,  and  ancestor  of 
Ezra  (1  Chr.  vi.  12,  13;  Ezr.  vii.  2).  — 7.  A 
son  of  Naphtftli  (1  Chr.  vii.  13). --8.  The 
chief  of  a  family  of  porters  or  gatekeepers  of 
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the  east  ^ate  of  the  Temple  (1  Chr.  ix.  17). 
His  descendants  were  among  those  who  re- 
turned with  Zerubbabel  ( Ezr.  ii.  42 ;  Neh.  Tii. 
45).  —  9.  Son  of  Kore,  a  Koraliite  (1  Chr.  ix. 
19,  31).  With  this  Shallum  we  may  identify 
Meshelemlah  and  Shelemiah  (I  Chr.  xxvi.  1, 
2, 9, 14) ;  bat  he  seems  to  be  diflRjrent  from  the 
last-mentioned  Shallam. — 10.  Father  of  Je- 
hizkiah,  an  Ephraimite  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  12). — 
11.  One  of  the  porters  of  the  Temple  who  had 
married  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  24).  — 12.  One 
of  the  sons  of  Bani  (Ezr.  x.  42).  — 13.  The 
son  of  Halohesh,  and  ruler  of  a  district  of  Jc- 
rasalem  (Neh.  iii.  12). -^14.  The  uncle  of 
Jeremiah  (Jer.  xxxii.  7) ;  perhaps  the  same  as 
2. — 16.  Father  or  ancestor  of  Maaseiah  (Jer. 
xxxv.  4) ;  perhaps  the  same  as  9. 

Shallun.  The  son  of  Col-hozeh,  and  ru- 
ler of  a  district  of  the  Mizpah  (Neh.  iii.  15). 

Shalmal.  The  children  of  Shalmai  (or 
Shamlai,  as  in  the  margin  of  Ezr.  ii.  46)  were 
among  the  Nethinim  who  returned  with  Zerub- 
babel [Ezr.  ii.  46;  Neh.  tii.  48).  In  Neh.,  the 
name  is  properly  Salmai. 

Shal'man.  Shalmaneser  king  of  Assyria 
(Hos.  x.  14). 

Shalmane'ser  was  the  Assjrrian  king  who 
reigned  immediately  before  Sai^n,  and  proba- 
bly immediately  after  Tiglath-pileser.  lie  can 
scarcely  have  ascended  ue  throne  earlier  than 
B.C.  730,  and  may  possibly  not  have  done  so 
tUl  a  few  years  later.  It  must  have  been  soon 
after  his  accession  that  he  led  the  forces  of  As- 
syria into  Palestine,  where  Hoshea,  the  last 
king  of  Israel,  had  reyoltcd  against  his  author- 
ity (2  K.  xvii.  3).  No  sooner  was  he  come 
than  Hoshea  submitted,  acknowledged  himself 
a  "  servant "  of  the  Great  King,  and  consented 
to  pay  him  a  fixed  tribute  annually.  He  soon 
after  concluded  an  alliance  with  the  king  of 
Egypt,  and  withheld  his  tribute  in  consequence. 
In  B.C.  723,  Shalmaneser  invaded  Palestine  for 
the  second  time,  and,  as  Hoshea  refused  to  sub- 
mit, laid  siege  to  Samaria.  The  sieee  lasted 
to  the  third  year  (b.c.  721 ),  when  the  Assyrian 
arms  prevailed  (2  K.  xvii.  4-6,  xviii.  9-11). 
It  is  uncertain  whether  Shalmaneser  conducted 
the  sieg^  to  its  close,  or  whether  he  did  not  lose 
his  crown  to  Sargon  before  the  city  was  taken. 

Sha^'ma.  One  of  David's  guard,  son  of 
Hothan  of  Arocr  (I  Chr.  xi.  44). 

Shamari'alL.  Son  of  Kehoboam  (2  Chr. 
xi.  19). 

Sha'med.  Properly  Siiamer,  or  Shemcr ; 
one  of  the  sons  of  Elpaal  the  Benjamite  ( 1  Chr. 
viii.  12). 

Shammer.  1.  A  Merarite  Levite  (I  Chr. 
vi.  46).  —  2.  Shomer  the  son  of  Heber  an 
Asherite  (1  Chr.  vii.  34). 

Sham'gar.  Son  of  Anath,  judge  of  Israel 
after  Ehud,  and  before  Barak,  though  possibly 
contemporary  with  the  latter,  since  he  seems  to 
be  spoken  of  in  Judg.  v.  6  as  a  contemporary 
of  Jael,  if  the  reading  is  correct  It  is  not  im- 
probable from  his  patronymic  that  Shamgar 
may  have  been  of  tne  tril>e  of  Naphtali,  since 
Beth-anath  is  in  that  tribe  (Jud^.  i.  33).  In 
the  davs  of  Shamgar,  Israel  was  m  a  most  de- 
pressed condition,  and  the  whole  nation  was 
cowed.  At  this  conjuncture,  Shamgar  was 
raised  up  to  be  a  deliverer.     With  no  arms  in 


his  hand  but  an  ox-goad  (Judg.  iii.  31 ;.  comBi 
1  Sam.  xiii.  21],  he  made  a  desperate  assault 
upon  the  Philistines,  and  slew  600  of  them. 
But  it  was  reserved  fbr  Deborah  and  Barak  to 
complete  the  deliverance. 

Snam'huth.  The  fifth  captain  for  the 
fifth  month  in  David's  arrangement  of  his  army 
(1  Chr.  xxvii.  8).  From  a  comparison  of  the 
lists  in  1  Chr.  xi.,  xxvii.,  it  would  seem  that 
Shamhuth  is  the  same  as  Shammoth  the  Ha- 
Torite. 

Sha'mir.  The  name  of  two  places  in  the 
Holy  Land.  1.  A  town  in  the  mountain  dis- 
trict of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  48  only).  It  proba- 
bly lav  some  eight  or  ten  miles  south  of  He- 
bron, out  it  has  not  been  yet  discovered. — 2. 
A  place  in  Mount  Ephraim,  the  residence  and 
burial-place  of  Tola  the  judge  (Judg.  z.  1,2). 
It  is  singular  that  this  judge,  a  man  of  Issa* 
char,  should  have  taken  up  his  official  residence 
out  of  his  own  tribe.  Shamir  is  not  mentioned 
by  the  ancient  topographers.  Schwarz  pro- 
poses to  identify  it  with  Samwr,  half  way  between 
Samaria  and  Jenin^  about  eight  miles  from 
each.  Van  de  Velde  proposes  Khirbet  SamMna-, 
ten  miles  E.  S.  £.  of  Ndblus. 

Sha'mir.  A  Eohathite,  son  of  Micah,  or 
Michah,  the  first-bom  of  Uzziel  (1  Chr.  xxiv. 

Sham'ma.  One  of  the  sons  of  Zophar, 
an  Asherite  (1  Chr.  vii.  37). 

Sham'mall.  1.  The  son  of  Rend  the  son 
of  Esau  (Gen.  xxxvi.  13,  17;  1  Chr.  i.  37).— 
2.  The  third  son  of  Jesse,  and  brother  of 
David  (1  Sam.  xvi.  9,  xvii.  13).  Called  also 
Shimea,  Shimbah,  and  Shimma. — 3.  One 
of  the  three  greatest  of  David's  mighty  men. 
He  was  with  him  during  his  outlaw  life  in  the 
Cave  of  AduUam,  and  signalized  himself  by 
defending  a  piece  of  ground  full  of  lentifs 
against  the  Philistines  on  one  of  their  marmnd- 
ing  incursions.  This  achievement  gave  him  a 
place  among  the  first  three  heroes  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 
11-17).  The  text  of  Chronicles  at  thi^  part 
is  clearly  very  fragmentary ;  and  what  is  tnere 
attributed  to  Eleazar  the  son  of  Dodo  properiy 
belongs  to  Shammah.  There  is  still,  howeref,. 
a  discrepancy  in  the  two  narratives.  The 
scene  of  Shammah's  exploit  is  said  in  Samuel 
to  be  a  field  of  lentils,  and  in  1  Chron.  a  field 
of  barley.  Kennicottproposes  in  both  cases  to- 
read  "barley." — 4.  Tlie  Ilarodite,  one  of  Da- 
vid's mighties  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  25).  He  is  called 
"  Shammoth  the  Harorite "  in  1  Chr.  xi.  27, 
and  in  1  Chr.  xxvii.  8  "  Shamhuth  the  Izrm- 
hite."  Kennicott  maintained  the  true  reading 
in  both  to  be  "  Shamboth  the  Harodite."  —  6. 
In  the  list  of  David's  mighty  men  in  2  Sam. 
xxiii.  32,  33,  we  find  *' Jonathan,  Shammah 
the  Hararite ;  **  while,  in  the  corresponding 
verse  of  1  Chr.  xi.  34,  it  is  "Jonathan,  the  son 
of  Sliage  the  Hararite."  Combining  the  two, 
Kennicott  proposes  to  read,  "Jonathan,  the  son 
of  Shamha  the  Hararite." 

Shammal.  1.  The  son  of  Onam  (I  Chr. 
ii.  28,  32).— 2.  Son  of  Kekem  (1  Chr.  ii.  44, 
4.5).  —  3.  The  brother  of  Miriam  and  Ishbah 
the  founder  of  Eshtemoa,  in  an  obscure  eeneal- 
ogvof  the  descendants  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  17). 

&ham'moth.  The  Harorite,  one  of  Da- 
vid's guard  (I  Chr.  xi.  27). 
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Shamma^a.  1.  The  RenbenitB  spy,  son 
of  Zaocur  (Num.  xiii.  4).  —  2.  Son  of  David 
by  his  wife  Bathsheba  (1  Chr.  xiv.  4).  — 3.  A 
Levite,  the  father  of  Abda  (Neh.  xi.  17).  The 
same  as  Submaiah  6.  —  4.  The  representative 
of  the  priestly  family  of  Bilgah,  or  Biigai,  in 
the  days  of  Joiakim  (Neh.  xii.  18). 

Shammu'all.  Son  of  David  |2  Sam.  ▼. 
14) ;  elsewhere  called  Shammua  and  Suimea. 

Bhamsbara'i.  One  of  the  sons  of  Jero- 
ham,  a  Benjamitc  (1  Chr.  viii.  26). 

Sha'pham.  A  Gadite  of  Bashan  (1  Chr. 
v.  12). 

Sha^'phail.  The  scribe  or  secretaiy  of  Kin^ 
Josiah.  He  was  the  son  of  Axalia}i  (2  K.  xxii. 
3;  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  8),  father  of  Ahikam  (2  K. 
xxii.  12 ;  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  20),  Elosah  (Jcr.  xxix. 
3),  and  Gemariah  (Jer.  xxxvi.  10,  11,  12),  and 
grandfather  of  Gedoliah  (Jer.  xxxix.  14,  xl.  5, 
S,  11,  xJi.  2,  xliii.  6),  Biichaiah  (Jer.  xxxvi. 
11),  and  probably  of  Jaazaniah  (£z.  viii.  11). 
There  seem-^  to  be  no  sufficient  reason  for  sup- 
posing that  Sbaphan  the  father  of  Ahikam, 
4nd  Shaphap  the  scribe,  were  different  nersons. 
The  history  of  Shaphan  brines  out  some  points 
>rith  rc^ara  to  the  office  of  scribe,  which  he 
Wd.  He  appears  on  an  equality  with  the  gov- 
emcr  of  the  city  and  the  royal  recorder,  with 
ivhom  he  was  sent  by  the  king  to  Hilkiah  to  take 
in  account  of  the  money  which  had  been  col- 
lected bv  the  Levites  for  the  repair  of  the  Tem- 
ple, ana  to  pay  the  workmen  (2  K.  xxii.  4 ; 
B  Chr.  xxxiv.  9 ;  oomp.  2  K.  xii.  10).  Ewald 
ealU  him  Minister  of  Finance  ( (TesrA.  iii.  697). 
It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Hilkiah  communi- 
cated his  discovery  of  a  cop^  of  the  Law,  which 
he  had  probably  found  while  making  prepara- 
tions for  the  repair  of  the  Temple.  Shaphan 
was  then  apparently  an  old  man ;  for  his  son 
Ahikam  must  have  been  in  a  position  of  im- 
portance, and  his  grandson  Gedaliah  was  already 
oom.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Shaphan  disappears 
from  the  scene,  and  probably  died  before  the 
fifth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  eighteen  years  later, 
when  we  find  Elishama  was  scribe  (Jer.  xxxvi. 

Bha'phat.  L  The  Simeonito  spy,  son  of 
Hori  (Num.  xiii.  5).  —  2.  The  father  of  the 
prophet  Elisha  (1  K.  xix.  16,  19;  2  K.  iii.  11, 
vi.  31 ).  —  8.  One  of  the  six  sons  of  Shemaiah 
in  the  roval  line  of  Judab  (1  Chr.  iii.  22).  — 
4.  One  ot  the  chiefs  of  the  Gadites  in  Bashan 
(1  Chr.  ▼.  12).  ^5.  The  son  of  Adlai,  who 
was  over  David's  oxen  in  the  valleys  ( 1  Chr. 
xxvii.  29). 

Sba^'pher,  Mount  (Num.  xxxiii.  23). 

The  name  of  a  desert  station  where  the  Israel- 
ites encamped.  No  site  has  been  suggested  for 
it. 

Sliara'L  One  of  the  sons  of  Bani  (Ezr.  x. 
40). 

oharaim.  An  imperfect  version  (Josh. 
XV.  36  only)  of  the  name  Shaaraim. 

Sha'rar.  The  father  of  Ahiam  the  Hara- 
rite  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  33).  In  1  Chr.  xi.  35,  he  is 
called  Sacar,  which' Kennicott  thinks  the  true 
reading. 

Shiure'zeT  was  a  son  of  Sennacherib, 
whom,  in  oonjnnction  with  his  brother  Adram- 
melech,  he  murdered  (2  K.  xix.  37). 

Sha'ron.     A  district  of  the  Holy  Land 


occasionally  referred  to  in  the  Bible  (1  Chr.  r. 
16,  xxvii.  29;  Is.  xxxiii.  9,  xxxv.  2,  Ixv.  10; 
Cant.  ii.  1 ;  Acts  ix.  35,  A.  V.  Saron).  The 
name  has  on  each  occurrence,  with  one  excep- 
tion only,  the  definite  article  (1  Chr.  v.  16). 
It  would  therefore  apoear  that  "  the  Sharon  " 
was  some  well-definea  region  familiar  to  the 
Israelites.  The  only  guide  to  its  locality  fur- 
nished b^  Scripture  is  its  mention  with  Lydda 
in  Acts  IX.  35.  There  is,  however,  no  doubt  of 
the  identification  of  Sharon.  It  is  tliiU  broad, 
rich  tract  of  land  which  lies  between  the 
mountains  of  the  central  part  of  the  Holy 
Land  and  the  Mediterranean  —  the  northern 
continuation  of  the  Suefelah.  Eusebius  and 
Jerome,  under  the  name  of  Saronas,  specify  it 
as  the  region  extending  from  Csssarea  to  Joppa. 
A  general  sketch  of  the  district  is  given  under 
the  head  of  Palbstinb  (p.  678).  —  2.  The 
Sharon  of  1  Chr.  v.  16,  to  which  allusion  has 
already  been  made,  is  distin^ruished  from  the 
western  plain  by  not  having  the  article  attached 
to  its  name,  as  the  other  invariabi  v  has.  It  is 
also  apparent  from  the  passage  itself  that  it  was 
some  oistrict  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Gilead  and  Bashan.  The 
name  has  not  been  met  with  in  that  direction. 
Dr.  Stanley  suggests  that  Sharon  may  here  Up 
a  synonyme  for  the  Miahor, 

Sha'ronite,  the.  Shitrai,  who  had  charge 
of  the  roval  herds  pastured  in  Sharon  (1  Chr. 
xxvii.  29),  is  the  only  Sharonite  mentioned  in 
the  Bible. 

Shar'uheil.  A  town  named  in  Josh.  xix. 
6  onlv,  amongst  those  which  were  allotted  within 
Judan  to  Simeon.  Sharuhen  does  not  appear 
in  the  catalogue  of  the  cities  of  Judah ;  but  in- 
stead of  it,  and  occupying  the  same  iHwition 
vrith  regard  to  the  other  names,  we  fina  Shil- 
uiM  (xv.  32).  In  the  list  of  1  Chr.,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  same  position  is  occupied  by 
Shaaraim  (iv.  31 ).  Whether  these  are  differ- 
ent places,  or  dinerent  names  of  the  same 
place,  or  mei^e  variations  of  careless  copviscs, 
and,  in  the  last  case,  which  is  the  original  form, 
it  is  perhaps  impossible  now  to  determine. 

Snashal^  One  of  the  sons  of  Bani  in  the 
time  of  Ezra  (Ezr.  x.  40). 

Sha^'ahak.  A  Benjamite,  one  of  the  sons 
of  Bcriah  (1  Chr.  viii.  14,  25). 

Sha'ul.  L  The  son  of  Simeon  by  a  Ca- 
naanitish  woman  (Gen.  xlvi.  10;  Ex.  vi.  15; 
Num.  xxvi.  13 ;  1  Chr.  iv.  24),  and  founder  of 
the  family  of  the  Shaulitks.  —  2.  One  of  the 
kin^s  of  Edom  (1  Chr.  i.  48,  49).  In  the 
A.  V.  of  Gen.  xxxvi.  37,  he  is  less  accurately 
called  Saul.  —  3.  A  Kohathite,  son  of  Uz- 
ziah  (1  Chr.  vi.  24). 

Sha'veh,  the  v  aUey  of.   A  name  found 

only  in  Gen.  xiv.  It  is  one  of  those  archaic 
names  with  which  this  venerable  chapter 
abounds —  so  archaic,  that  many  of  them  have 
been  elucidated,  by  the  insertion  of  their  more 
modem  equivalents  in  the  body  of  the  docu- 
ment, by  a  later  but  still  veiy  ancient  hand. 
In  the  present  case,  the  explanation  does  not 
throw  any  light  upon  the  locality  of  Sha- 
veh:  — "The  Valley  of  Shaveh,  that  is,  the 
Valley  of  the  King"  (ver.  17).  True,  the 
"  Valley  of  the  King  "  is  mentioned  again,  in  2 
Sam.  xviii.  18,  as  the  site  of  a  pillar  set  up  by 
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Absalom;  bot  this  passage  again  conveys  no 
indication  of  its  position,  and  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  the  two  passages  refer  to  the  same 
Kpot. 

ShaVeh  SHriatha'^im,  mentioned  (Gen. 
xiv.  5)  as  the  residence  of  the  £mim  at  the 
time  of  Chedorlaomer's  incursion.  Kiriathaim 
is  named  in  the  later  history,  though  it  has  not 
been  identified ;  and  Shaveh  Kinathaim  was 
probably  the  yallev  in  or  by  which  the  town  lay. 

ShavSha.  The  royal  secretai^  in  the 
reign  of  Dand  (1  Chr.  xviii.  16).  He  is  ap- 
parently the  same  with  Seraiah  (2  Sam.  viii. 
17).  In  2  Sam.  xx.  25,  he  is  called  Sheva; 
and  in  1  K.  iv.  3,  Shisha. 

Shawm.  In  the  Prayer-book  version  of 
Ps.  xcviii.  7,  *'  with  trumpets  also  and  shatvnu  " 
is  the  rendering  of  what  stands  in  the  A.  V. 
'*  with  trumpets,  and  sound  of  comet"  The  He- 
brew word  translated  '*  comet "  will  be  found 
treated  under  that  head.  The  "  shawm  "  was 
a  musical  instrument  resembling  the  clarionet 

She'al.  One  of  the  sons  of  Hani  who  had 
married  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  29). 

Sheal'tiel.  Father  of  Zerubbabel  (Ezr. 
iii.  2,  8,  v.  2;  Neh.  xii.  1 ;  Hagg.  i.  1,  12,  U, 
ii.  2,  23). 

Sheari'alL.  One  of  the  six  sons  of  Azel, 
a  descendant  of  Saul  ( 1  Chr.  viii.  38,  ix.  44). 

Shearing-house,  the.    A  place  on  the 

road  between  Jezreel  and  Samaria,  at  which 
Jehu,  on  his  way  to  the  latter,  encountered 
forty-two  members  of  the  royal  family  of  Judah, 
whom  he  slaughtered  at  the  well  or  pit  attached 
to  the  place  (2  K.  x.  12,  14).  The  translators 
of  our  version  have  given  in  the  margin  the 
literal  meaning  of  the  name  —  "  house  of  bind- 
ing of  the  shepherds/'  It  is  probable  that  the 
onginal  meanmg  has  escaped.  Eusebius  men- 
tions it  as  a  village  of  Samaria  ''  in  the  great 
plain  [of  Esdraelon],  fifteen  miles  from  Le- 
geon." 

She'ar-Ja'ahub  (lit.  *'  a  remnant  shall  re- 
turn ").  The  son  of  Isaiah  the  prophet  (Is. 
vii.  3).  The  name,  like  tliat  of  Maher-shalal- 
hash-baz,  had  a  mystical  significance  (comp. 
Is.  x.  20-22). 

She^ba.  The  son  of  Bichri,  a  Benjamite 
from  the  mountains  of  Ephraim  (2  Sam.  xx. 
1-22),  the  last  chief  of  the  Absalom  insurrection. 
He  is  described  as  a  "  man  of  Belial."  But  he 
must  have  been  a  person  of  some  consequence, 
from  the  immense  eflect  produced  by  his  ap- 
pearance. It  was  in  fact  all  but  an  anticipation 
of  the  revolt  of  Jeroboam.  The  occasion  seized 
by  Sheba  was  the  emulation,  as  if  from  loyalty, 
between  the  northern  and  southern  tribes  on 
David's  return  (2  Sam.  xx.  I,  2).  The  king 
might  well  say,  "  Shelm  the  son  of  Bichri  shall 
do  us  more  harm  than  did  Absalom  "  (ih.  6). 
Shcba  traverse<l  the  whole  of  Palestine,  appar- 
ently rousing  the  population,  Joah  following  in 
full  pursuit.  It  seems  to  have  been  his  inten- 
tion to  establish  himself  in  tlie  fortn'ss  of  Abcl- 
Bcth-maachah,  famous  for  the  prudence  of  its 
inhabiumts  (2  Sam.  xx.  18).  That  prudence 
was  put  to  the  test  on  the  present  occasion. 
Joah  s  terms  were  —  the  head  of  the  insurgent 
chief:  A  woman  of  the  place  undertook  the 
mission  to  her  city,  and  projjosed  the  execution 
to  her  fellow-citizens.     The  head  of  Sheba  was 


thrown  over  the  wall,  and  the  insaneetkif 
ended.— 2.  A  Gadite  of  Bashan  (1  Chr.  v.  13). 

She'ba.  1.  A  son  of  Kaamah,  son  of  Cash 
(Gen.  X.  7  ;  1  Chr.  i.  9).  — 2.  A  son  of  Joktan 
(Gen.  X.  28;  1  Chr.  i.  22).— 3.  A  son  of  Jok- 
shan,  son  of  Keturah  ((Sen.  xxv.  3;  1  Chr.  i. 
32).  We  shall  consider,  first,  the  histoiy  of 
the  Joktanite  Sheba ;  and,  secondly,  the  Cush- 
ite  Sheba  and  the  Keturahite  Sheba  together. 
—  I.  It  has  been  shown,  in  Arabia  and  other 
articles,  that  the  Joktanitcs  were  among  the 
early  colonists  of  Southern  Arabia,  and  that  the 
kingdom  which  they  there  founded  was,  for 
many  centuries,  called  the  kingdom  of  Sheba, 
after  one  of  the  sons  of  Joktan.  Thej  appear 
to  have  been  preceded  b^  an  aboriginal  race, 
which  the  Arabian  historians  descrite  a^  a  peo- 
]>le  of  ^gantic  stature.  But,  besides  these  ex- 
tinct tnt^,  there  are  the  evidences  of  Cushtte 
settlers,  who  probably  preceded  the  Joktanitcs. 
Sheba  seems  to  have  been  the  name  of  tlie 
great  south  Arabian  kingdom  and  the  peoples 
which  composed  it,  until  that  of  Himj'er  took 
its  place  in  later  times.  On  this  point,  much 
obscurity  remains.  The  apparent  difliculties 
of  the  case  are  reconciled  by  supposing,  as  M. 
Caussin  de  Perceval  has  done,  that  the  kingdom 
and  its  people  received  the  name  of  ShdMi 
(Arabic,  Sclm),  but  that  its  chief  and  sometimes 
reigning  family  or  tribe  was  that  of  Uimyer. 
In  support  of  the  view  that  the  name  of  Sheba 
applied  to  the  kingdom  and  its  people  as  a 
generic  or  national  name,  we  find  in  the  Kd- 
moos  "  the  name  of  Sebk  comprises  the  tribes 
of  the  Yemen  in  common."  And  further,  as 
Himyer  meant  the  **  Red  Man,"  so  probably 
did  Sebli.  We  have  assumed  the  identity  of 
the  Arabic  Sebk  with  Sheba.  The  pi.  form 
aebdim  corresponds  with  the  Greek  ^afiuoi,  and 
the  Latin  SaosBi. 

In  the  Bible,  the  Joktanite  Sheba,  mentioned 

Senealogically  in  Gen.  x.  28,  recurs,  as  a  king< 
om,  in  the  account  of  the  visit  of  the  Queen  of 
Sheba  to  King  Solomon.  That  the  queen  was 
of  Shcba  in  Arabia,  and  not  of  SeUi  the  Cush- 
ite  kingdom  of  Ethiopia,  is  unquestionable. 
The  other  passages  in  tne  Bible  which  seem  to 
refer  to  the  Joktanite  Sheba  occur  in  Is.  Ix. 
6,  and  again  in  Jer.  vi.  20.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  rs.  Ixxii.  10,  the  Joktanite  SI10I41  is 
undoubtedly  meant.  The  kingdom  of  Sheba 
embraced  the  greater  part  of  the  Yemen,  or 
Arabia  Felix.  Its  chief  cities,  and  probably 
successive  capitals,  were  Sebk,  Sanli  (Uzal), 
and  Zafar  (Suphab).  Seltk  was  probably  the 
name  of  the  city,  and  generally  of  the  country 
and  nation  ;  but  the  statements  of  the  Arabian 
writers  are  conflicting  on  this  point.  Nc:ir 
Scbk  was  the  famous  Dike  of  El-'Arim,  said 
by  tradition  to  have  l)een  built  by  LukmlDn  ihe 
'Adite,  to  store  water  for  the  inhabitants  of  the 
place,  and  to  avert  the  descent  of  the  mountain 
torrents.  The  catastrophe  of  the  rupture  of 
this  dike  is  an  important  point  in  Arab  his- 
tory, and  marks  the  dispersion  in  the  second 
century  of  the  Joktanite  tribes.  This,  like  all 
we  know  of  Sehk,  points  irresistibly  to  the 
•j^reat  importance  of  the  city  as  the  ancient  cen- 
tre of  Joktanite  power.  The  history  of  the 
Saliseans  has  been  examined  by  M.  Caussin  de 
Pereeval,  but  much  remains  to  be  ac^usted  bo- 
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fore  its  details  can  be  receiTed  as  tmstworthy, 
the  earliest  safe  chronological  point  being  about 
the  commencement  of  our  era.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  existing  remains  of  Sabasan  and 
Himyerite  cities  and  buildings  will,  it  cannot 
be  doubted,  add  more  facts  to  our  present 
knowledge.  The  ancient  buildings  are  of  mas- 
sive masonry,  and  evidently  of  Cushite  work- 
manship or  oripn.  Later  temples,  and  palace- 
temples,  of  which  the  Arabs  gpve  us  descriptions, 
were  probably  of  less  massive  character;  but 
Sabssan  art  is  an  almost  unknown  and  inter- 
esting subject  of  inquiry.  The  religion  cele- 
brated in  those  temples  was  cosmic ;  but  this 
subject  is  too  obscure  and  too  little  known  to 
admit  of  discussion  in  this  place. 

U.  Sheba,  son  of  Raamah  son  of  Cush,  set- 
tled somewhere  on  the  shores  of  the  Persian 
Gulf.  In  the  Mardsid  (s.  v.),  Mr.  Stanley 
Poole  has  found  an  identification  which  appears 
to  be  satisfactory  —  that  on  the  Island  of  AwiCl 
(one  of  the  "Bahreyn  Islands")  are  the  ruins 
of  an  ancient  city  called  Sebk.  It  was  this 
Sheba  that  carried  on  the  great  Indian  traffic 
with  Palestine,  in  conjunction  with,  as  we  hold, 
the  other  Sheba,  son  of  Jokshan  son  of  Kctu- 
rah,  who,  like  Deoax,  appears  to  have  formed, 
with  the  Cushite  of  the  same  name,  one  tribe. 

She'ba.  One  of  the  towns  of  the  allotment 
of  Simeon  (Josh.  xix.  2).  In  the  list  of  the 
cities  of  the  south  of  Judah,  there  is  a  Shema 
(xv.  26)  which  stands  next  to  Moladah,  and 
which  is  probably  the  Sheba  in  question.  This 
8U£i;eestion  is  supported  by  the  reading  of  the 

Shelbah.  The  &mous  well  which  gave  its 
name  to  the  city  of  Beersheba  (Gen.  xxvi.  33). 
According  to  this  version  of  the  occurrence, 
Shebah,  or  more  accurately  Shibeah,  was  the 
fourth  of  the  series  of  wells  dug  by  Isaac's  peo- 

{>le,  and  received  its  name  from  him,  apparent- 
y  in  allusion  to  the  oaths  ^Gen.  xxvi.  31) 
which  had  passed  between  himself  and  the 
Philistine  chieftains  the  day  before.  It  should 
not  be  overlooked,  that,  according  to  the  narra- 
tive of  an  earlier  chapter,  the  well  owed  its  ex- 
istence and  its  name  to  Isaac's  fatherjxxi.  321. 
Some  commentators,  as  Kalisch  (uen.  500), 
looking  to  the  fact  that  there  are  two  lai^ge  wells 
at  Bir  e^Stba,  propose  to  consider  the  two 
transactions  as  oistmct,  and  as  belonging,  the 
one  to  the  one  well,  the  other  to  the  other. 
Others  see  in  the  two  narratives  merely  two 
versions  of  the  circumstances  under  which  this 
renowned  well  was  first  dug. 

She'bain.  One  of  the  towns  in  the  pas- 
toral district,  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  demand- 
ed by  and  finally  ceded  to  the  tribes  of  Reuben 
and  Gad  (Num.  xxiii.  3  only).  It  is  probably 
the  same  which  appears  in  ue  altered  forms  of 
Shibmah  and  Sibmah. 

Shebani'all.  1.  A  Levite  in  the  time  of 
Ezra  (Neh.  ix.  4,  5).  He  sealed  the  covenant 
with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  z.  10). — 2.  A  priest,  or 
priestly  family,  who  sealed  the  covenant  with 
Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  4,  xii.  14).  Called  Shbch- 
AHiAH  in  Neh.  xii.  3.  —  3.  Another  Levite 
who  sealed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh. 
X.  12).  —  4.  One  of  the  priests  appointed  by 
David  to  blow  with  the  trumpets  before  the  ark 
of  God  (1  Chr.  xv.  24). 


Sheb'arim*  A  place  named  in  Josh  vil 
5  only,  as  one  of  the  points  in  the  flight  from 
Ai.  No  trace  of  the  name  has  been  yet  re- 
marked. 

Shelter.  Son  of  Caleb  ben  Hezron  by 
his  concubine  Maachah  (1  Chr.  ii.  48). 

Sheb'na.  A  person  of  high  position  in 
Hezekiali's  court,  holding  at  one  time  the  office 
of  prefect  of  the  palace  (Is.  xxii.  15),  but  sub- 
sequently the  suoordinate  office  of  secretary 
(Is.  xxxvi.  3;  2  K.  xix.  2).  This  change 
appears  to  have  been  efibcted  by  Isaiah's  inter- 
position. From  the  omission  of  his  father's 
name,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  he  was  a 
navus  homo,  perhaps  a  foreigner. 

Sheb^ueL  1.  A  descendant  of  Gershom 
(1  Chr.  xxiii.  16,  xxvi.  24),  who  was  ruler  of 
the  treasures  of  die  house  of  God ;  called  also 
SuuBABL  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  20).  He  is  the  last 
descendant  of  Moses  of  whom  there  is  any 
trace.  —  2.  One  of  the  fourteen  sons  of  He- 
man  the  minstrel  (1  Chr.  xxv.  4) ;  called  also 
Shubael  (1  Chr.  xxv.  20). 

Sheoam'ah.  1.  The  tenth  in  order  of  the 
priests  who  were  appointed  by  lot  in  the  rei^ 
of  David  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  111.  —  2.  A  priest  in 
the  reign  of  Hcziikiah  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  15). 

SheclUUli'ah.  1.  A  descendant  of  Zerub- 
babel  (1  Chr.  iii.  21,  22).  ^2.  Some  descend- 
ants of  Shechaniah  returned  with  Ezra  (Ezr. 
viii.  3).  —  3.  The  sons  of  Shechaniah  were 
another  family  who  returned  with  Ezra  (Ezr. 
viii.  5).  In  this  verse,  some  name  appears  to 
have  been  omitted.  Perhaps  the  reading  should 
be,  "of  the  sons  of  Zattu,  Shechaniah,  the 
son  of  Jahaziel."  —  4.  The  son  of  Jehicl  of 
the  sons  of  Elam  (Ezr.  x.  2).  —  6.  The  fathom 
of  Shemaiah  2  (Neh.  iii.  29).  — 6.  The  son  of 
Arab  (Neh.  vi.  18).  — 7.  The  head  of  a  priesu 
ly  family  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Neh. 
xii.  3). 

Shech'em  (back  or  ahmdder),  an  impor- 
tant city  in  Central  Palestine.  The  etymology 
of  the  Hebrew  word  indicates  that  the  placi} 
was  situated  on  some  mountain  or  hill-side; 
and  that  presumption  agrees  with  Josh.  xx.  7, 
which  places  it  in  Mount  Ephraim  (corop.  1  K. 
xii.  25),  and  with  Jud^.  ix.  9,  whicn  reprcsenta 
it  as  under  the  summit  of  Gerizim,  which  be- 
longed to  the  Ephraim  range.  Its  present 
name,  NabuUUf  is  a  corruption  of  Neapolis; 
which  succeeded  the  more  ancient  Shechem, 
and  received  its  new  name  from  Vespasian. 
On  coins  still  extant,  it  is  called  Flavia Neapolis. 
"The  situation  of  the  town  is  one  of  surpassine^ 
beauty.  It  lies  in  a  sheltered  valley,  protected 
by  Gerizim  on  the  south,  and  Ebal  on  tne  north, 
nrhe  feet  of  these  mountains,  where  they  rise 
from  the  town,  are  not  more  than  five  hundred 
yards  apart.  The  bottom  of  the  valley  is  about 
1,800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the 
top  of  Gerizim  800  feet  higher  still.  The  site 
of  the  present  city,  which  was  also  that  of  the 
Hebrew  city,  occurs  exactly  on  the  water-sum- 
mit ;  and  streams  issuing  from  the  numerous 
springs  there  fiow  down  the  opposite  slopes  of 
tne  valley,  spreading  verdure  and  fertility  in 
every  direction.  Travellers  vie  with  each  other 
in  the  language  which  they  employ  to  describe 
the  scene  that  bursts  here  so  suddenly  upon 
them  on  arriving  in  spring  or  early  summer  at 
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this  paradiM  of  the  Holy  Land.    **  The  whole 
▼alley/'  says  Dr.  Robinson,  "  was  filled  with 

f  aniens  of  vegetables,  and  orchards  of  all 
inds  of  fruits,  watered  by  fountains,  which 
burst  forth  in  various  parts,  and  flow  westwards 
in  refreshing  streams.  It  came  upon  us  sud- 
denly like  a  scene  of  fairy  enchantment.  We 
saw  nothing  to  compare  with  it  in  all  Palestine. 
Here,  beneath  the  shadow  of  an  immense  mul- 
berry-tree, by  the  side  of  a  purling  rill,  we 
pitched  our  tent  for  the  remainder  of  the  day 
and  the  night.  .  .  .  We  rose  early,  awakened 
by  the  songs  of  nightingales  and  other  birds, 
of  which  the  gardens  around  us  were  full." 
The  allusions  to  Shechem  in  the  Bible  are  nu- 
merous, and  show  how  important  the  place 
was  in  Jewish  history.  Abraham,  on  his  first 
migration  to  the  Land  of  Promise,  pitched  his 
tent  and  built  an  altar  under  the  Oak  (or  Tere- 
binth) of  Moreh  at  Shechem.  "  The  Caananite 
was  then  in  the  land ; "  and  it  is  evident  that 
the  region,  if  not  the  city,  was  already  in  pos- 
session of  the  aboriginal  race  (see  Gen.  xil.  6). 
At  the  time  of  Jacob's  arrival  here,  after  his 
sojourn  in  Mesopotamia  (Gen.  xxxiii.  18, 
xxxiv.),  Shechem  was  a  Hivite  city,  of  which 
Hamor,  the  father  of  Shechem,  was  the  head- 
man. It  was  at  this  time  that  the  patriarch 
purchased  from  that  chieftain  *'  the  parcel  of 
the  field,*'  which  he  subsecjuently  bequeathed, 
as  a  special  patrimony,  to  his  son  Joseph  (Gen. 
xllii.  22 ;  Josh.  xxiv.  32 ;  John  iv.  5).  The 
field  lay  undoubtedly  on  the  rich  plain  of  the 
Mukhna,  and  its  value  was  the  greater  on  ac- 
count of  the  well  which  Jacob  had  due  there, 
so  as  not  to  be  dependent  on  his  neighbors  for 
a  supply  of  water.  The  defilement  of  Dinah, 
JacoD  ft  daughter,  and  the  capture  of  Shechem 
and  massacre  of  all  the  male  inhabitants  by 
Simeon  and  Levi,  are  events  that  belong  to 
this  period  (Gen.  xxxiv.  1  sq.).  The  oak  under 
whicn  Abraham  had  worshipped  survived  to 
Jacob's  time  (Gen.  xxxv.  1-4).  The  "oak  of 
the  monument"  (Judg.  ix.  6),  where  the  Shech- 
emites  made  Abimelech  kine,  marked,  perhaps, 
the  veneration  with  which  the  Hebrews  looked 
back  to  these  earliest  footsteps  of  the  patri- 
archs in  the  Holjr  Land.  In  the  distribution 
of  the  land  after  its  conquest  by  the  Hebrews, 
Shechem  fell  to  the  lot  of  Ephraim  (Josh.  xx. 
7),  but  was  assigned  to  the  Levites,  and  became 
a  city  of  refuge  (Josh.  xxi.  20,  21 ).  It  acquired 
new  importance  as  the  scene  of  the  renewed 
promulgation  of  the  Law,  when  its  blessings 
were  h^ird  irom  Gerizim  and  its  curses  from 
Ebal,  and  the  people  bowed  their  heads,  and 
acknowledged  Jehovah  as  their  King  and  Ruler 
(Dent,  xxvii.  11,  and  Josh.  ix.  33-35).  It 
was  here  Joshua  assembled  the  people,  shortly 
before  his  death,  and  delivered  to  them  his  last 
counsels  (Josh.  xxiv.  1,  25).  After  the  death 
of  Gideon,  Abimelech,  his  bastard  son,  induced 
the  Shechemites  to  revolt  fh>m  the  Hebrew 
commonwealth,  and  elect  him  as  king  (Judg. 
ix. ) .  In  revenge  for  his  expulsion,  after  a  reign 
of  throe  years,  Abimelech  destroyed  the  city, 
and,  as  an  emblem  of  the  fate  to  which  he 
would  consign  it,  sowed  the  ground  with  salt 
(Judg.  ix.  34-45).  It  was  soon  restored,  how- 
ever ;  for  we  are  told  in  1  K.  xii.  that  all  Israel 
assembled  at  Shechem,  and  Rehoboam,  Solo- 


mon's snccessor,  went  thither  to  be  inaugurat- 
ed as  king.  Here,  at  this  same  place,  £e  ten 
tribes  renounced  the  house  of  Da^,  and  trans- 
ferred their  allegiance  to  Jeroboam  (1  K.  xiL 
16),  under  whom  Shechem  became  for  a  time 
the  capital  of  his  kingdom.  From  the  time  of 
the  origin  of  the  Samaritans,  the  history  of 
Shechem  blends  itself  with  that  of  this  people, 
and  of  their  sacred  mount,  G^izim.  [Sam  aki  a  ; 
Samaritan  Pbkt.]  Shechem  re-appears  in 
the  New  Testament.  It  is  the  Sychak  of 
John  iv.  5,  near  which  the  Saviour  conversed 
with  the  Samaritan  woman  at  Jacob's  WdL 
In  Acts  vii.  16,  Stephen  reminds  his  hearen 
that  certain  of  the  patriarchs  (meaning  Joseph, 
as  we  see  in  Josh.  xxiv.  32,  and  following,  per- 
haps, some  tradition  as  to  Jacob's  other  sons) 
were  buried  at  Stchbm.  The  population  of 
Ndlndus  consists  of  about  5,000,  among  whom 
are  500  Greek  Christians,  150  Samaritans,  and 
a  few  Jews.  The  enmity  between  the  Samari- 
tans and  Jews  is  as  inveterate  still  as  it  wms  in 
the  days  of  Christ  The  Mohammedans,  of 
course,  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  population. 
The  Well  of  Jacob  and  the  Tomb  of  Joseph 
are  still  shown  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  town. 
The  Well  of  Jacob  lies  aix>nt  a  mile  and  a  half 
east  of  the  city,  dose  to  the  lower  road,  and 
just  beyond  the  wretched  hamlet  of  BaUta. 
The  Christians  sometimes  call  it  Bir  e»-Saman- 
yeh — "  the  well  of  the  Samaritan  woman. "  The 
well  is  deep  —  75  ft  when  last  measured — and 
there  was  probably  a  considerable  acrnroula- 
tion  of  ruboish  at  the  bottom.  Sometimes  it 
contains  a  few  feet  of  water,  but  at  others  it  ii 
quite  dry.  It  is  entirely  excavated  in  the  solid 
rock,  perfectly  round,  9  ft  in  diameter,  with 
the  siaes  hewn  smooth  and  resnilar.  Of  all 
the  special  localities  of  our  Lora's  life,  this  is 
almost  the  only  one  absolutely  nndbputcd. 
The  Tomb  of  Jfoseph  lies  about  a  Quarter  of  a 
mile  north  of  the  well,  exactly  in  tne  centre  of 
the  opening  of  the  valley  between  Gerizim  and 
Ebal.  It  is  a  small  square  enclosure  of  high 
whitewashed  walls,  surrounding  a  tomb  of  Uie 
ordinary  kind,  but  with  the  peculiarity  that  it 
is  placed  diagonally  to  the  walls,  instead  of 
parallel  as  usual.  A  rough  pillar,  used  as  an 
altar,  and  bhu:k  with  the  traces  of  fire,  is  at  the 
head,  and  another  at  the  foot,  of  the  tomb.  In 
the  walls  are  two  slabs  with  Hebrew  inscriptions, 
and  the  interior  is  almost  covered  with  the 
names  of  mlgrims  in  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Sa- 
maritan. JBeyond  this  there  is  nothing  to  rc> 
mark  in  the  structure  itself.  The  locid  tradi- 
tion of  the  tomb,  like  that  of  the  well,  is  as  old 
as  the  bq^nning  of  the  4th  century. 

Sheonem.  1.  The  son  of  Hamor  the 
chieftain  of  the  Hivite  settlement  of  Shechem 
at  the  time  of  Jacob's  arrival  (Gen.  xxxiii.  19, 
xxxiv.  2-26;  Josh.  xxiv.  32;  Judg.  ix.  2S). 
—  2.  A  man  of  Manasseh,  of  the  clan  of  Gil- 
ead  (Num.  xxvi.  31).  —  8.  A  Gileadite,  son  of 
Shemida,  the  younger  brother  of  the  foregoing 
(1  Chr.  vii.  19). 

Sheoh'emites.  the.  The  lIunQy  of  Shech- 
em, son  of  Gilead  (Num.  xxvi.  31,  comp.  Josh. 
xvii.  2). 

Shechi'nah.  This  term  is  not  found  in 
the  Bible.  It  was  used  by  the  later  Jews,  and 
borrowed  by  Christians  worn  them,  to  express 
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ibd  visible  miyesty  of  the  Divine  Presence,  es- 
pecially when  resting  or  dwelling  between  the 
«henibim  on  the  merc^-seat  in  the  Tabernacle 
and  in  the  temple  of  Solomon ;  bat  not  in 
Zembbabel's  temple,  for  it  was  one  of  the  five 
particulars  which  the  Jews  reckon  to  have  been 
wanting  in  the  second  Temple.  The  use  of  the 
term  is  first  found  in  the  Targums,  where  it 
forms  a  frequent  periphrasis  for  God,  considered 
as  dtDelling  amongst  tne  children  of  Israel,  and 
is  thus  used,  especially  by  Onkelos,  to  avoid 
ascribing  corporeity  to  Qod  Himself.  In  £x. 
xxT.  8,  where  the  Hebrew  has  "  Let  them  make 
me  a  sanctuary  that  I  may  duoell  amonz  them," 
Onkelos  has,  "  I  will  make  my  Shecninah  to 
dwell  among  them."  In  xxix.  45,  46,  for  the 
Hebrew  "  I  will  dufdl  among  the  children  of 
Israel,"  Onkelos  has,  "  I  will  make  my  She* 
chinah  to  dwell,"  &c.  In  Ps.  Ixxiy.  2,  for 
*'  this  Mount  Zion  wherein  thou  hast  dwelt," 
the  Targum  has  **  wherein  thy  Shechinah  hath 
dwelt."  In  the  description  of  the  dedication  of 
Solomon's  Temple  (1  K.  viii.  12,  13),  the  Tar- 
gum of  Jonathan  runs  thus:  "The  Lord  is 
plca.%d  to  make  His  Shechinah  dwell  in  Jeru- 
salem. I  have  built  the  house  of  the  sanctuary 
for  the  house  of  thy  Shechinah  forever."  And 
in  1  K.  vi.  13,  for  the  Heb.  "  I  will  dwell 
among  the  children  of  Israel,"  Jonathan  has 
"  I  will  make  my  Shechinah  dwell."  In  Is.  vi. 
5,  he  has  the  combination,  "  the  glory  of  the 
Shechinah  of  the  King  of  ages,  the  Lord  of 
Hosts ; "  and  in  the  next  verse  he  paraphrases 
"from  off  the  altar"  by  "from  before  His 
Shechinah  on  the  throne  of  glory  in  the  lofty 
heavens  that  are  above  the  altar."  Compare 
also  Num.  ▼.  3,  xxxv.  34;  Ps.  Ixviii.  17,  18, 
cxxxv.  21 ;  Is.  xxxiii.  5,  Ivii.  15 ;  Joel  iii.  17, 
21 ,  and  numerous  other  passages.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  should  be  noticed  uiat  the  Targums 
nerer  render  "  the  cloud"  or  "the  glory"  by 
Shechinah.  Hence,  as  regards  the  use  of  the 
word  Sheckinah  in  the  Targums,  it  may  be  ie- 
fined  as  a  periphrasis  for  God  whenever  He  is 
said  to  dwell  on  Zion,  amongst  Israel,  or  be- 
tween the  cherubims,  and  so  on,  in  order^  as 
before  said,  to  avoid  the  slightest  approach  to 
materialism.  Our  yiew  or  the  Targumistic 
notion  of  the  Shechinah  would  not  be  complete 
if  we  did  not  add,  that  though,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  Jews  reckoned  the  Shechinah  among  the 
marks  of  the  diyine  fayor  which  were  wanting 
to  the  second  Temple,  they  manifestly  expected 
the  return  of  the  Shechinah  in  the  days  of  the 
Messiah.  Thus  Hogg.  i.  8,  "  Build  the  house, 
and  I  will  take  pleasure  in  it,  and  I  will  be 

Slorified,  saith  the  Lord,"  is  paraphrased  by 
onathan,  "  I  will  cause  my  Shechinah  to  dwell 
in  it  in  glory."  Compare  also  Ez.  xliii.  7, 9 ; 
Zoch.  ii.  10,  viii.  3.  As  regards  the  visible 
manifestation  of  the  Divine  Presence  dwelling 
amongst  the  Israelites,  to  which  the  term  She- 
chinah has  attached  itself,  the  idea  which  the 
different  accounts  in  Scripture  conyey  is  that  of 
a  most  brilliant  and  glorious  light,  enveloped 
in  a  cloud,  and  usually  concealed  by  the  cloud, 
so  that  the  cloud  itself  was  for  the  most  part 
alone  visible ;  but  on  particular  occasions,  the 
glory  appeared.  The  allusions  in  the  N.  T.  to 
the  Shechinah  are  not  nnfVequent.  Thus  in 
tho  account  of  the  Nativity,  the  words, "  Lo,  the 


angel  of  the  Lord  came  upon  them,  and  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  shone  round  about  them  " 
(Luke  ii.  9),  followed  by  the  apparition  of 
"the  multitude  of  the  heavenly  nost,"  recall 
the  appearance  of  the  divine  glory  on  Sinai, 
when  '^He  shined  forth  from  Paran,  and  came 
with  ten  thousands  of  saints"  (Deut.  xxxiii. 
2  ;  comp.  Ps.  Ixyiii.  1 7  ;  Ezek.  xliii.  2 ;  Acts 
yii.  53;  Heb.    u.  2).     The  "God  of  glory" 

I  Acts  yii.  2,  55),  "  the  cherubims  of  glory  " 
Heb.  ix.  5),  "the  glory"  (Rom.  ix.  4), 
and  other  like  passages,  are  distinct  refer- 
ences to  the  manifestations  of  the  glory  in 
the  O.  T.  When  we  read  in  John  i.  14, 
that  "  the  Word  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt 
among  us,  and  we  beheld  His  glory ;  "  or  in  2 
Cor.  xii.  9,  "  that  the  power  of  Christ  may  rest 
upon  me ; "  or  in  Rev.  xxi.  3,  "  Behold  the 
tabernacle  of  God  is  with  men,  and  He  will 
dwell  with  them,"  —  we  have  not  only  references 
to  the  Shechinah,  but  are  distinctly  taught  to 
connect  it  with  the  incarnation  and  future  com- 
ing of  Messiah,  as  type  with  antitype.  It 
should  also  be  specially  noticed  that  the  attend- 
ance of  angels  is  usually  associated  with  the 
Shechinah.  These  are  most  fre(}uently  called 
(Ez.  X.,  xi.)  cherubim ;  but  sometimes,  as  in  Is. 
yi.,  seraphim  (comp.  Rev.  iv.  7,  8).  The  pre- 
dominant association,  however,  is  with  thecner- 
ublm,  of  which  the  golden  cherubim  on  the 
mercy-seat  were  the  representation. 

Sned'eor.  The  &ther  of  Elizur,  chief  of 
the  tribe  of  Reuben  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus 
(Num.  i.  5,  ii.  10,  vii.  30,  35,  x.  18). 

Sheep.  Sheep  were  an  important  part  of 
the  possessions  of  the  ancient  Hebrews  and  of 
Eastern  nations  generally.  The  flrst  mention 
of  sheep  occurs  in  Gen.  iv.  2.  They  were  used 
in  the  sacrificial  oflferlngs,  both  the  adult  animal 
(Ex.  XX.  24 ;  1  K.  viii.  63 ;  2  Chr.  xxix.  33) 
and  the  lamb,  i.s.  "  a  male  from  one  to  three 
years  old ; "  but  young  lambs  of  the  first  year 
were  more  generally  used  in  the  ofierings  (see 
Ex.  xxix.  38 ;  Lev.  ix.  3,  xii.  6 ;  Num.  xxviii. 
9,  &c.).  No  lamb  under  eight  days  old  was 
allowed  to  be  killed  (Lev.  xxii.  27).  A  yery 
young  lamb  was  called  tdlA  (see  1  Sam.  yii.  9'; 
Is.  Ixv.  25).  Sheep  and  lambs  formed  an  im- 
portant article  of  food  (1  Sam.  xxv;  18 ;  1  K.  i. 
19,  iv.  23  ;  Ps.  xliv.  11,  &c.).  The  wool  was 
used  as  clothing  (Lev.  xiii.  47 ;  IXsut.  xxh.  1 1 ; 
Prov.  xxxi.  13 ;  Job  xxxi.  20,  &c.).  "  Rams' 
skins  dyed  red "  were  used  as  a  coyering  for 
the  tabernacle  (Ex.  xxy.  5).  Sheep  and  Iambs 
were  sometimes  paid  as  tribute  (2  K.  iii.  4). 
It  is  very  striking  to  notice  the  immense  num- 
bers of  sheep  that  were  reared  in  Palestine  in 
biblical  times.  Sheep^ahearing  is  alluded  to 
Gen.  xxxi.  19,  xxxvui.  13;  Dent.  xy.  19;  1 
Sam.  xxy.  4 ;  Is.  liii.  7,  &c.  Sheep-dogs  were 
employed  in  biblical  times,  as  is  evident  from 
Job  XXX.  I,  "  the  dogs  of  my  flock."  Shep- 
herds in  Palestine  and  the  East  generally  go 
before  their  flocks,  which  they  induce  to  follow 
by  calling  to  them  (comp.  John  x.  4;  Ps. 
Ixxyii.  20,  Ixxx.  1),  thouch  they  also  drave 
them  (Gen.  xxxiii.  13).  Tne  following  quota- 
tion fh>m  Hartley's  Raearcha  in  Greece  cmd  the 
Levant,  p.  321,  is  so  strikingly  illustrative  of 
the  allusions  in  John  x.  l-l  6,  that  we  cannot 
do  better  than  quote  it :  "  Having  had  my  at- 


umtion  dincMd  Iwt  ni^bi  to  the  words  in  Jobn 
I.  3, 1  Mked  my  man  if  it  w&a  uaoal  io  Greece 
to  giTe  lumea  lo  Che  iheep.  He  informed  me 
tbBl  it  was,  and  (hat  ibe  sheep  obeyed  the  ihep- 
benl  when  he  called  them  br  their  names.  Thu 
morning,  I  had  an  opponunilj  of  Terifjing  the 
truth  o[  this  remark.  Passing  by  a  flock  of 
•beep,  1  aeked  the  shepherd  the  same  qaestion 
which  1  had  put  lo  the  servant,  and  he  gave  me 
the  same  answer  I  then  bade  him  call  one  of 
his  sheep.  He  did  so,  anil  it  instantly  left  iu 
pasturage  and  its  companions,  and  ran  ap  to 
the  hands  of  the  shepherd  with  signa  of  pleasure, 
and  with  a  prompt  obedience  which  I  bad  never 
before  observed  in  any  other  aniuial.  It  is  also 
true  in  this  connCrj  tbat  'a stranger  wlU  they 
■ot  follow,  bat  will  flee  from  bim.*^  The  shep- 
herd told  me  that  many  of  bia  aheep  were  still 
wild,  That  tbej  had  not  yet  learned  their  namea, 
but  that  by  teaching  them  they  would  all  learn 
them."  The  common  sheep  of  Syria  and  Pal- 
Mtinearetbe  broad-tail  (Ont  toioaudntua),  and 


a  Tariety  of  the  common  aheep  of  this  conntry 

t(hit  aria)  called  the  Bidmrtn  according  to 
lussell  lAlijipo,  ii.  p.  U7).  The  broail-uiled 
kind  has  lon^  been  reared  in  Syria.  The 
whole  passage  m  Gen.  xxx.  which  bears  on  the 
subject  of  Jncob'a  strala;;em  with  I.Aban'a 
aheep  ia  involved  in  considemhic  perplexity, 
and  Jacob's  conduct  iu  this  mntttr  has  been 
severely  and  uncompromisinitly  con<lemned  by 
aomo  writers.  It  ia  altogether  impoasible  lo 
acfountfor  the  complete  success  which  attended 
hia  device  of  setting  peeled  rods  before  the 
and  she-goataaatheycnmetodrinkin  the  w 
tng-troiighs, on nudimJifroPHKli.  Wemnstagree 
with  the  (ireek  Others,  and  ascribe  the  produc- 
tion of  Jacob's  spotted  sheep  and  goats  to  di- 
vine agency.  In  <Jen.  nxxi.  S-13,  whore  Jacob 
expressly  states  that  his  anccess  was  di 
divine  interference,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that 
Jacob  is  littering  nothing;  but  a  tissue  of  false- 
hoods. We  are  aware  that  a  still  graver  diffi- 
cnlty  in  the  minda  of  some  persons  remuns,  if 
the  above  explanation  be  adopted  ;  bat  we  have 
no  other  alternative.  As  the  sheep  is  an  em- 
blem of  meeknesB,  patietice,  and  submission,  it 


is  expressly  mentkmed  as  typifying  tbeae  qaal- 
ities  in  the  person  of  our  blessed  Cord  (la.  Bil 
7;  Acts  viii.  33,&c.).  The  relBtioo  that eziiu 
between  Christ,  "  the  chief  Sbepberd,"  and  Bii 


lepherds  to  their  flocks. 

Sbeepgate,  the.  One  of  the  gatea  of 
Jeruaulem  as  rebuilt  by  Nebemiah  (Neh.  tiL  1, 
33;  xii.SS).  It  stood  between  the  Towcrof 
Meab  and  the  chamber  of  the  comer  (iiL  33) 
or  f^le  of  the  guaid-honse  (xii.  39,  A.  V. 
"pnson-gate").  The  latter  seems  to  have  hwn 
at  the  angle  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  wall 
of  the  city  of  David  with  that  of  the  city  of 
Jerusalem  proper,  having  the  aheep-gate  on  the 
north  of  it.  The  position  of  the  aheep-gate  may 
tiierefore  hare  been  on  or  near  that  of  the  Oai 
ti-KaOanlii. 

Sheep-market,  the  (John  v.  s).  Ti>e 
word  "market"  ia  an  interpolation  of  oar 
(ransialors,  possibly  after  Lather,  who  has 
Sdafluaa.     The  words  of  the  original  are  hH 

airpoSari*^,  to  which  should  probabEy  be  lup- 
led,  not  market,  but  gate,  mi?^,  aa  in  toe 
t4XX.  veruon  of  the  passagsa  in  Nebemiali 
quoted  in  the  forgoing  article. 

Shehari'ah.  a  Benjamite,  aon  of  Jehoram 
(1  Chr.  Ttii.3S). 

Shek'el.  Iu  a  former  article  [MohkiI,  a 
full  account  has  been  given  of  the  coins  called 
shekels,  which  are  found  with  inscription*  in 
the  Samaritan  character;  so  Ibat  i be  present 
article  will  only  contain  notices  of  a  few  paniC' 
nlara  relating  lo  the  Jewish  coinage  which  did 
not  fall  within  the  plan  of  the  former.  It  may, 
in  the  lirat  place,  he  desirable  to  mention,  that, 
although  some  shekels  are  found  with  Hebrew 
leltera  instead  of  Samaritan,  these  are  r.n- 
doubledly  all  forgeries.  Riaiban,  i.e.  RiMi- 
Moaa-Bar~Nachmajt.  who  lived  ?bout  the  com- 
mencement of  the  13tb  century  deHribes  a 
shekel  which  he  had  seen,  and  oi  rhicb  the 
CuliiRins  read  the  inscriptici  with  ease.  The 
explanation  which  thev  eave  of  the  inscription 
was.  on  one  side,  StAd  haSMcatim,  "  ibe 
Shekel  of  Shekels; "  and  on  the  other,  "Jeru- 
salcm  the  Holy."  The  former  waa  donbiless 
a  misinterpretation  of  the  usual  inscription, 
"  the  shekel  of  Israel ; "  bnt  the  latter  rorrc- 
snonds  with  the  inscription  on  our  shekels 
(Bayer,  De  Numii.  p.  II).  But  the  roost  im- 
portant passage  of  all  is  that  in  which  R. 
Azarias  de  Rossi  quotes  the  descriptiuD  ^  ■ 
shekel  seen  by  Bnmban  at  St.  Jean  d'Acre, 
A.D.  1210.  He  gives  the  inscriptions  as  abiive. 
"  the  Shekel  of  Shekels,"  and  "  Jemaaleni  the 
Holy :  "  but  be  also  determines  the  wei):ht, 
which  he  makes  about  tutl/aii  amrt.  We  fittd. 
therefore,  that,  in  early  times,  shekels  were 
known  to  the  Jewish  rabbis  with  Samaritan  in- 
scriptions, corresponding  with  those  now  fonod 
(except  in   one   point,  which  is   probably  a 


writer  who  saw  and  described  a  sbekd.  Hs 
was  a  Parisian  traveller  who  visited  JemsaJero 
early  in  the  16th  century.  Postell  gives  a  ver^ 
Imd  woodcut  of  one  of  these  shekds;  bnt  (lie 
inscription  is  correct-  He  was  unable  to  ex- 
plain the  letten  over  the  vase,  which  soon  fau 
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canie  the  subject  of  a  diflcnnion  among  the 
learued  men  of  Europe,  which  lasted  for  nearly 
two  centuries.  The  correspondence  of  the 
newlj-found  coins  with  the  earlier  description 
is  almost  demonstratiye.  Bat  they  bear  such 
undoubted  marks  of  ^nuineness,  that  no  judge 
of  ancient  coins  could  doubt  them  for  a  mo- 
men  t.  On  the  con  trary ,  to  a  practised  eye,  those 
with  Hebrew  inscriptions  bear  undonbteid  marks 
of  spnriousness. 

Among  the  symbols  found  on  this  series  of 
coins  is  one  which  is  considered  to  represent 
that  which  was  called  iMlab  by  the  Jews.  This 
term  was  applied  to  the  branches  of  the  three  trees 
mentioned  in  Lev.  xxiii.  40,  which  are  thought 
to  be  the  palm,  the  myrtle,  and  the  willow. 
The  symbol  on  the  reverse  of  the  shekels,  rep- 
resentmg  a  twig  with  three  buds,  appears  to 
bear  more  reseniblance  to  the  buds  of  the  pome- 
granate than  to  any  other  plant.  The  follow- 
ing list  is  given  by  Cavedoni  as  an  enumeration 
of  (dl  tlie  coins  which  can  be  attributed  with 
any  certainty  to  Simon  Maocabssus.  —  1.  Shek- 
els of  three  years,  with  the  inscription  Shdcd 
Israel  on  the  obverse  with  a  vase,  over  which 
appears  (I)  an  Aleph;  (2)  the  letter  Shin  with 
a  Seth;  (3)  the  letter  Shin  with  a  Gimel. 
R  On  the  reverse  is  the  twigwith  three  buds, 
and  the  inscription  Jerusalem  Kedoshah,  or  Hak' 
kedoshah.  —  II.  The  same  as  the  above,  only 
half  the  weight,  which  is  indicated  b^  the  word 
chlitsif  **  a  huf."  These  occur  only  m  the  first 
and  second  years.  The  above  are  silver. — 
IIL  Shifiiaih  Arb*a  Chdtsi.  The  fourth  year 
—  a  half.  A  citron  between  two  Liuabs. 
R.  Uaeulkuh  Tsiyon,  "  Of  the  Liberation  of 
Zion.  A  palm-tree  between  two  baskets  of 
fruit  ~  IV.  Shinaih  Arb'a,  RAVa.  The  fourth 
year  —  a  fourth.  Two  Ldabs.  R.  "Of  the 
Liberation  of  Zion,"  —  as  before.  Citron-fruit. 
~  V.  Shinaih  Arb*a.  The  fourth  year.  Lulah 
between  two  citrons.  R.  Legeullath  Tsiyon, 
as  before.  The  vase  as  on  the  shekel  and 
half-shekel.  These  are  of  copper.  In  the  course 
of  1862.  a  work  of  consiaerable  importance 
was  published  at  Breslau  by  Dr.  M.  A.  Levy, 
entitled  Cfeschichte  der  JUdischen  MUnzen,  There 
are  one  or  two  points  on  which  it  is  desirable 
to  state  the  views  of  the  author,  especially  as 
he  Quotes  coins  which  have  only  become  known 
lately.  Some  coins  have  been 'described  in  the 
Revue  Numismatioue  (I860,  p.  260  seq.),  to 
which  the  name  of  Eleazar  coins  has  been  given. 
A  coin  was  published  some  time  ago  by  De 
Saulcy,  which  is  supposed  by  that  author  to  be 
a  counterfeit  coin.  It  is  scarcely  legible,  but 
it  appears  to  contain  the  name  Eleazar  on  one 
side,  and  that  of  Simon  on  the  other.  During 
the  troubles  which  preceded  the  final  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  Eleazar  (the  son  of  Simon), 
who  was  a  priest,  and  Simon  ben  Giora,  were 
at  the  head  of  large  factions.  It  is  suggested 
by  Dr.  Levy  that  money  may  have  been  struck 
which  bore  the  names  of  both  these  leaders ; 
but  it  seems  scarcely  probable,  as  they  do  not 
appear  to  have  acted  in  concert.  Bat  a  copper 
com  has  been  published  in  the  Revue  Numis- 
matique  which  undoubtedly  bears  the  inscrip- 
tion of  "Eleazar  the  priest."  Its  types  are  — 
I.  A  vase  with  one  handle,  and  the  inscription 
**  Eleazar  the  Priest,"  in   Samaritan  letters. 

Ill 


R.  A  bunch  of  grapes  with  the  inscription, 
"  Year  One  of  the  Keoemption  of  Israel."  Some 
silver  coins  also,  first  published  by  Reichaidt, 
bear  the  same  inscription  on  the  obverse,  under 
a  palm-tree ;  but  the  letters  run  from  left  to 
right.  The  reverse  bears  the  same  type  and 
inscription  as  the  copper  coins.  These  coins, 
as  well  as  some  that  TOar  the  name  of  Simon 
or  Simeon,  are  attributed  by  Dr.  Levy  to  the 
period  of  this  first  rebellion.  It  is,  however, 
quite  clear  that  some  of  the  coins  bearing  similar 
inscriptions  belong  to  the  period  of  Bar-cocab's 
rebellion  (or  Barc(fceba\  as  the  name  is  often 
spelt)  under  Hadrian,  because  they  are  stamped 
upon  denarii  of  Traian,  his  predecessor. 

Shelah.  L  The  youngest  son  of  Jndah 
by  the  daughter  of  Shuah  (Gen.  xxxviii.  5,  11, 
U,  26,  xlvi.  12;  Num.  xxvi.  20;  I  Chr.  ii.  3, 
iv.  21).  —  2.  The  proper  form  of  the  name  of 
Salah  the  son  of  Arphaxad  (1  Chr.  i.  18,  24). 

She'laniteSy  the.  The  descendants  of 
Shelah  1  (Num.  xxvi.  20). 

Shelemi'all.  1.  One  of  the  sons  of  Bani 
in  the  timQ  of  Ezra  (Ezr.  x.  39).  —  2.  The 
father  of  Hananiah  (Nch.  iii.  30).  —  3.  A  priest 
in  the  time  of  Nchemiah  (Neh.  xiii.  13). — 
4.  The  fiither  of  Jehucal,  or  Jucal,  in  the  time 
of  Zedekiah  (Jer.  xxxvii.  3).  — 6.  The  &ther 
of  Irijah,  the  captain  of  the  ward  who  arrested 
Jeremiah  (Jer.  xxxvii.  13). — 6.  The  same  as 
Mbshelbmiah  and  Shallum  8  (1  Chr.  xxvi. 
14).  —  7.  Another  of  the  sons  of  Bani  in  the 
time  of  Ezra  (Ezr.  x.  41).  —  8.  Ancestor  of 
Jehudi  in  the  time  of  Jehoiaklm  (Jer.  xxxvi.  14). 
—  9.  Son  of  Abdeel ;  one  of  those  who  received 
the  orders  of  Jehoiakim  to  take  Baruch  and 
Jeremiah  (Jer.  xxxvi.  26). 

Shereph.  Gen.  x.  26  ;  1  Chr.  i.  20.  The 
second  in  order  of  the  sons  of  Joktan.  The 
tribe  which  sprang  from  him  has  been  satis- 
factorily identified,  both  in  modem  and  classical 
times ;  as  well  as  the  district  of  the  Yemen 
named  after  him.  Shelcph  is  found  where  we 
should  except  to  meet  with  him,  in  the  district 
{MiUddf^  as  the  ancient  divisions  of  the  Yemen 
are  called  by  the  Arabs)  of  Sulaf.  which  appears 
to  be  the  same  as  Nicbnhr*s  Siilfie,  written  in 
his  map  Sclfia.  Besides  this  y:eographicaI  trace 
of  Sheleph,  we  have  the  tribe  or  Shelif  or 
Shulaf.  Yikoot  in  the  Moajam,  s.  v.,  says, 
"Es-Selif  or  Es-Sulaf,  they  are  two  ancient 
tribes  of  the  tribes  of  Yemen ;  Hishim  Ibn- 
Mohammed  says  they  are  the  children  of  Ynk- 
t^  (Joktan);  .  .  .  and  a  district  in  El- 
Yemen  is  named  after  the  Sulaf."  El-Kalka- 
sander  says,  '*  El-Sulaf,  called  also  Beni-s-Silf&i. 
a  tribe  of  the  descendants  of  KahtiCn  (Joktan)." 
.  .  .  Ytfkoot  also  says  that  El-Muntabik  was 
an  idol  belonging  to  Es-Sulaf.  Finally,  accord- 
ing to  the  Kdmaos,  Sulaf  was  a  branch-tribe  of 
Dhn-1-KihUi. 

She'Ieshy  son  of  Helem  (1  Chr.  vii.  35). 

Sheromi.  An  Asherite,  father  of  Ahihud 
(Num.  xxxiv.  27). 

Sheromith.  1.  The  daughter  of  Dibri  of 
the  tribe  of  Dan  (Lev.  xxiv.  11).  — 2.  The 
daughter  of  Zerubbabcl  (1  Chr.  iii.  19).  —  3. 
Chief  of  the  Izhnrites  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  18).— 4.  A 
descendant  of  Eliezcr  the  son  of  Moses,  in  the 
reign  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  25,  26,  28).  —  6. 
A  Gershonite,  son  of  Shimei  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  9). 
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'*  Shimei  '*  is  probably  a  mistake.  —  6.  Accord- 
ing to  the  present  text,  the  sons  of  Shelomith, 
with  the  son  of  Josiphiah  at  their  head,  re- 
turned from  Babylon  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  10). 
There  appears,  however,  to  be  an  omission,  and 
the  true  reading  is  probably,  "  Of  the  sons  of 
Bani,  Shelomith  the  son  of  Josiphiah." 

Sheromoth.  The  same  as  Shblomith  3 
(1  Chr.  xxiv.  22). 

Shelu'miel.  The  son  of  Zurishaddai,  and 
prince  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon  at  the  time  of 
the  Exodus  (Num.  i.  6,  ii.  12,  vii.  36,  41, 
X.  19). 

Sheni.  The  eldest  son  of  Koah,  bom 
(Gen.  V.  32)  when  his  father  had  attained  the 
ase  of  500  years.  He  was  ninety-eight  years 
old,  married,  and  childless,  at  the  time  of  the 
Flood.  After  it,  he,  with  his  father,  brothers, 
sisters-in-law,  and  wife,  receired  the  blessing  of 
God  (ix.  1),  and  entered  into  the  covenant. 
Two  years  afterwards,  he  became  the  father  of 
Arphaxad  (xi.  10) ;  and  other  children  were 
bom  to  him  subsequently.  With  the  help  of 
his  brother  Japheth,  he  covered  the  nakedness 
of  their  father,  which  Canaan  and  Ham  did  not 
care  to  hide.  In  the  i)rophecy  of  Noah  which 
is  connected  with  this  incident  (ix.  2&-27),  the 
first  blessing  falls  on  Shem.  He  died  at  the 
age  of  600  years.  Assuming  that  the  years 
ascribed  to  the  patriarchs  in  the  present  copies 
of  the  Hebrew  Bible  are  correct,  it  appears  Uiat 
Methuselah,  who  in  his  first  243  vears  was  con- 
temporary with  Adam,  had  still  nearly  100 
years  of  nis  long  life  to  ran  after  Shem  was 
bom.  And  when  Shem  died,  Abraham  was 
148  years  old,  and  Isaac  had  been  9  years  mar- 
ried. The  portion  of  the  earth  occupied  by 
the  descendants  of  Shem  (x.  21-31)  intersects 
the  portions  of  Japheth  and  Ham,  and  stretches 
in  an  uninterrupted  line  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  Beginning  at 
its  north-western  extremity  with  Lvdia,  it  in- 
cludes Syria  (Aram),  Chaldsea  (Arphaxad), 
parts  of  Assyria  (Asshur),  of  Persia  (Elam), 
and  of  the  Arabian  Peninsula  (Joktan). 

She'ma.  One  of  the  towns  of  the  south  of 
Judah  (Josh.  xv.  26).  In  the  list  of  the  towns 
of  Simeon  selected  ftom  tho.se  in  the  south  of 
Judah,  Sheba  takes  the  place  of  Shcma,  proba- 
bly by  an  error  of  transcription  or  a  change  of 
pronunciation. 

She'ma.  L  A  Reubenite,  ancestor  of  Bela 
(1  Chr.  V.  8).— 2.  Son  of  Elpaal  (1  Chr.  viii. 
13).  Probably  the  same  ns  Shimhi.  —  3.  One 
of  those  who  stood  at  Ezra's  ri^ht  hand  when 
he  read  the  Law  to  the  people  (Neh.  viii.  4). 

Shem^aah.  A  Benjntnite  of  Gibeah,  and 
father  of  Ahiezer  and  Joash  (1  Chr.  xii.  3). 

Shemai^'ah.  1.  A  prophet  in  the  reip:n  of 
Rehoboam.  When  the  king  had  assembled 
180,000  men  of  Benjamin  and  Judah  to  recon- 
quer the  northern  kingrdom  after  its  revolt, 
Shemaiah  was  commissioned  to  charge  them 
to  return  to  their  homes,  and  not  to  war  ai^inst 
their  brethren  (I  K.  xii.  22  ;  2  Chr.  xi.  2).  His 
second  and  last  appearance  upon  the  stage  was 
upon  the  occasion  of  the  invasion  of  Judah  and 
siege  of  Jerasalem  bv  Shishak  king  of  Egypt 
(2  Chr.  xii.  5,  7).  He  wrote  a  chronicle  con- 
taining the  events  of  Rehoboam's  reign  (2  Chr. 
xii.  15).  —  2.  The  son  of  Shechaniah,  among 


the  descendants  of  Zerubbabel  (1  Chr.  lii.  22) 
He  was  keeper  of  the  east  gate  of  ^e  city,  and 
assisted  Nenemiah  in  restoring  the  wall  (Neh. 
iii.  29).  —  8.  Ancestor  of  Ziza,  a  prince  of  the 
tribe  of  Simeon  (1  Chr.  iv.  37).  Perhaps  the 
same  as  Shimbi  6.  —  4.  Son  of  Joel  a  Reu- 
benite ;  perhaps  the  same  as  Shbma  (1  Chr.  v. 
4).  —  6.  Son  of  Hasshub,  a  Merarite  Levite 
(1  Chr.  ix.  14;  Neh.  xi.  15).— 6.  Father  of 
Obadiah,  or  Abda,  a  Levite  (1  Chr.  ix.  16).  — 
7.  Son  of  Elizaphan,  and  chief  of  his  hoase  in 
the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr.  xv.  8,  11).  —  8.  A 
Levite,  son  of  Nethaneel,  and  also  a  scribe  in 
the  time  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  6).  —  0.  The 
eldest  son  of  Obed-edom  the  Gittite  (1  Chr. 
XX vi.  4, 6, 7).  — 10.  A  descendant  of  Jedathnn 
the  singer,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah 
(2  Chr.  xxix.  14).  — 11.  One  of  the  sons  of 
Adonikam  who  returned  with  Ezra  (Est.  viii. 
13).  — 12.  One  of  the  "heads "whom  Ezra 
sent  for  to  his  camp  bj  the  River  of  Ahava,  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaimng  Levites  and  ministers 
for  the  Temple  ftom  "the  place  Casiphia" 
(Ezr.  viii.  16).  — 18.  A  priest  of  the  fomily  of 
Harim,  who  put  away  his  foreign  wife  at  Ezra's 
bidding  (Ezr.  x.  21 ).  — 14.  A  layman  of  Israel, 
son  of  another  Harim,  who  also  had  married 
a  foreigner  (Ezr.  x.  31 ).  — 16.  Son  of  Delaiah 
the  son  of  Mehetabeel,  a  prophet  in  the  time  of 
Nehemiah  (Neh.  vi.  10).  —16.  The  head  of  a 
priestly  house  who  signed  the  covenant  with 
Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  8).  His  family  went  up 
with  Zerabbabel,  and  were  represented  in  the 
time  of  Joiakim  by  Jehonathan  (Neh.  xii.  6, 
18).  Probably  the  same  who  is  mentioned 
again  in  Neh.  xii.  35.  — 17.  One  of  the  princes 
of  Judah  at  the  time  of  the  dedication  of  the 
Wall  of  Jemsalem  (Neh.  xii.  34).  — 18.  One 
of  the  choir  on  the  same  occasion  (Neh.  xiL 
36).  — 19.  A  priest  who  blew  a  trumnet  on 
the  same  occasion  {Neh.  xii.  42).  —  20.  ohema- 
iah  the  Nehelamite,  a  false  prophet  in  the 
time  of  Jeremiah  (Jer.  xxix.  24-32).  —  21.  A 
Levite  in  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr. 
xvii.  8).  —  22.  A  Levite  in  the  reign  of  Heze- 
kiah (2  Chr.  xxxi.  15).  —  23.  A  Levite  in  the 
reign  of  Josiah,  who  assisted  at  the  solemn 
paasovcr  (2  Chr.  xxxv.  9).  —  24.  The  fintber 
of  Uriiah  of  Kiijath-jearim  (Jer.  xxvi.  20).  — 
26.  The  father  of  Delaiah  (Jer.  xxxvi.  12). 

Shemari'ah.  1.  One  of  the  Benjamite 
warriors  who  came  to  David  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr. 
xii.  5).  — 2.  One  of  the  family  of  Harim,  a  lay- 
man of  Israel,  who  put  away  his  foreign  wife 
in  the  time  of  Ezra  (Ezr.  x.  32).  —  3.  One  of 
the  family  of  Bani,  under  the  same  ctrciim- 
stances  as  the  preceding  (Ezr.  x.  41). 

Shemel^er.  King  of  Zebo'im,  and  allr  of 
the  king  of  Sodom  when  he  was  attacked  by 
the  north-eastern  invaders  under  Chedorlaomer 
(Gen.  xiv.  2). 

She'mer.  The  owner  of  the  hill  on  which 
the  city  of  Samaria  was  built  (l  K.  xvi.  24), 
and  afUr  whom  it  was  called  Shomenm  by  its 
founder  Omri,  who  bought  the  site  for  two 
silver  talents. 

Shemi'da.  A  son  of  Oilead  (Num.  zzvi. 
32  ;  Josh.  xvii.  2). 

Shemldall.  Shemida  the  son  of  GOead 
(1  Chr.  vii.  19). 

Shemidaltes,  the.    The  desoendaats  of 
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Shemida  the  son  of  Gilead  (Nam.  xxri.  82). 
Thej  obtnined  their  lot  among  the  male  chQ- 
dren  of  Manassch  (Josh.  xvii.  2). 

Shem'inith.  The  title  of  Pb.  vi.  is  '*  To 
the  Chief  Musician  on  Ncg^noth  upon  Shemi- 
nith,"  or  "  the  eighth/'  as  the  margin  of  the 
A.  v.  has  it  A  similar  direction  is  found  in  the 
title  of  Ps.  xii.  (comp.  I  Chr.  xv.  21).  The 
LXX.  in  both  passages  renders  imhp  rifg  bySoif^f 
and  the  Vnlgate  pro  octavd.  The  Geneva  Ver- 
sion gives  "  upon  the  eighth  tune."  Most  rab- 
binical writers,  as  Rashi  and  Aben  Ezra,  follow 
the  Taigum  on  the  Psalms  in  regarding  it  as 
a  harp  with  eight  strings ;  bat  this  has  no  ibun- 
dation»  and  depends  upon  a  misconstruction  of 
1  Chr.  XV.  21.  Gesenios  says  it  denotes  the 
bass,  in  opposition  to  Alamotn  (1  Chr.  xv.  20), 
which  sienifies  the  treble.  Others,  with  the 
author  of  Shilte  Haggibborim,  interpret  "  the 
sheminith  **  as  the  octave.  It  seems  most  proba- 
ble that  Sheminith  denotes  a  certain  air  known 
as  the  eighth,  or  a  certain  key  in  which  the 
psalm  was  to  be  sung. 

Shemi'ramoth.  1.  A  Levite  of  the  sec- 
ond degree,  in  the  choir  formed  by  David  ( 1 
Chr.  XV.  18,  20,  xvi.  5).— 2.  A  Levite  in  the 
reign  of  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr.  xvii.  8). 

Shemitio  Languages  and  writing. 

Intboduction,  §§  1-5.  —  I.  The  expressions, 
"  Shemitic  family,  and  "  Shemitic  languages," 
are  based,  as  is  well  known,  on  a  reference  to 
Gen.  X.  21  seqa.  Subsequently,  the  obvious 
inaccuracy  of  tne  expression  has  led  to  an 
attempt  to  substitute  others,  such  as  Western 
Asiatic,  or  Syro- Arabic,  —  this  last  a  happily- 
obosen  designation,  as  bringing  at  once  before 


us  the  two  geogpraphical  extremes  of  this  famOy 
of  languag^es.  But  the  earlier,  though  incor« 
rect  one,  has  maintained  its  ground ;  and  for 
purposes  of  convenience,  we  shall  continue  to 
use  it. — 2.  It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  with 
accuracy  the  boundaries  of  the  area  occupied 
by  the  tribes  employing  so-called  Shemitic  dia- 
lects. For  genera]  purposes,  the  highlands  of 
Armenia  may  be  taken  as  the  northern  bound- 
ary, the  River  Tigris  and  the  ranges  beyond 
it  as  the  eastern,  and  the  Red  S^  the  Le- 
vant, and  certain  portions  of  Asia  Minor,  as  the 
western.  —  3.  Varieties  of  the  great  Shemitic 
language-family  are  to  be  found  in  use  in  the 
following  localities  within  the  area  named.  In 
those  ordinarily  known  as  Syria,  Mesopotamia, 
Babylonia,  and  Assyria,  there  prevailed  Ara- 
maic dialects  of  different  kinds,  e.g.  biblical 
Chaldaic,  that  of  the  Tax^ums  and  of  the 
Syriac  versions  of  Scripture ;  to  which  may  be 
added  other  varieties  of  the  same  stock,  such 
as  that  of  the  Palmyrene  inscriptions,  and  of 
difierent  Sabian  fragments.  Along  the  Mediter- 
ranean seaboard,  and  among  the  tribes  settled 
in  Canaan,  must  be  placed  the  home  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, among  which  were  interspersed  some 
relics  of  that  of  the  Phcenicians.  In  the  south, 
amid  the  seclusion  of  Arabia,  was  preserved 
the  dialect  destined  at  a  subsequent  period  so 
widely  to  surpass  its  sisters  in  the  extent  of 
territory  over  which  it  is  spoken.  A  variety, 
allied  to  this  last,  is  found  to  have  been  domi- 
ciliated for  a  long  time  in  Abyssinia.  The  fol- 
lowing table  is  given  by  Professor  M.  Mill- 
ler :  — 


Gbkvalooical  Tablb  op  thb  Shbiotio  Family  of  Lamguaobs. 


lAomg  LcmQuagea. 

Dialects  of  Arabic . 
**  Amharlc 


»4 


tfaaJewf 


Veo^/riac 


•  « 


Ethloplo )  Arabic,  or") 

Himyarltlc  Inacrlptlona   * y  Soathem. 

;  Biblical  Hebrew )  Hebraic, 

Samaritan  (Pentateach) V      or 

;  Carthaginian,  Phoenician  Inaeriptlona )  Middle. 

Ghaldee  (Maaora,  Talmad,  Targam,  Biblical  Chaldee)  .     .  j  Aramaic, 

;  Syriac  (Pesbito,  2d  cent  A.D.) >       or 

Cuneiform  Inacriptions  of  Babylon  and  Nlnereb     .     .     .  j  Northern.  J 


There  is  much  that  is  probable  in  the  notion 
held  by  more  than  one  scholar,  that  the  spoken 
dialect  of  the  Shemitic  tribes  external  to  Arabia 
(in  the  earliest  periods  of  their  history)  closely 
resembled,  or  was  in  fact  a  better  variety  of 
Aramaic.  — 4.  The  history  of  the  Shemitic  peo- 

Ele  tells  us  of  various  movements  undertaken 
y  them)  but  supplies  no  remarkable  instances 
of  their  assimilating.  Though  carrying  with 
them  their  language,  institutions,  and  habits, 
they  are  not  found  to  have  struck  root,  but 
remained  strangers  and  exotics  in  several  in- 
stances, passing  away  without  traces  of  their  oc- 
cupancy. And  the  same  inveterate  isolation  stilt 
characterizes  tribes  of  the  race  when  on  new 
soil.  —  5.  The  peculiar  elements  of  the  Shemitic 
character  will  be  found  to  have  exercised  con- 
siderable influence  on  their  literature.  Indeed, 
accordance  is  seldom  more  close  than  in  the 
case  of  the  Shemitic  race  (where  not  checked 
by  external  causes),  between  the  generic  type 
of  thought  and  its  oatward  expression.  I^ike 
other  languages,  this  one  is  mainly  resolvable 
into  monosyllabic  primitives.  These  monosyl- 
labic primitives  may  still  be  traced  in  particles, 


and  words  least  exposed  to  the  ordinary  causes 
of  variation.  But  differences  are  observable  in 
the  principal  parts  of  speech,  —  the  verb  and 
the  noun.  Secondary  notions,  and  those  of 
relation,  are  grouped  round  the  primary  ones 
of  meaning  in  a  single  word,  susceptible  of  va- 
rious internal  changes  according  to  the  particu- 
lar requirement.  Another  leiiding  peculiarity 
of  this  hranch  of  languages  is  the  absence  (save 
in  the  oase  of  proper  names)  of  compound 
words,  to  which  the  sister  family  is  inacbted 
for  so  much  life  and  variety.  In  the  Shemitic 
family,  agglutination,  not  logical  sequence; 
independent  roots,  not  compound  appropriate 
derivations  from  the  same  root,  —  are  used  to 
express  respectively  a  train  of  thought,  or  differ- 
ent modifications  of  a  particular  notion. 

§§  6-13.  Hebrew  LAVonAOE.  —  Period 
OP  Growth.  —  6.  The  Hebrew  language  is  a 
branch  of  the  so-called  Shemitic  family,  ex- 
tending over  a  large  portion  of  South-western 
Asia.  In  the  north  (or  Aram,  under  which 
designation  are  comprehended  Syria,  Mesojjo- 
tamia,  Babylonia),  and  under  a  climate  par- 
tially cold  and  ungenial, — in  the  close  prox- 
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imity  of  tribes  of  a  diflbrent  origin,  not  nnfire- 
auentlj  masters  by  conquest,  —  the  Shemitic 
aialect  became  in  places  harsher,  and  its  gen- 
eral character  less  pure  and  distinct.  Towards 
the  south,  opposite  causes  contributed  to  main- 
tain the  language  in  its  purity.  Originally,  the 
language  of  the  Hebrews  presented  more  affini- 
ties witli  the  Aramaic,  in  accordance  with  their 
own  family  accounts,  which  bring  the  patriarchs 
from  the  N.  E.,  —  more  directly  from  Northern 
Mesopotamia.  —  7.  Two  questions,  in  direct 
connection  with  the  early  movements  of  the 
ancestors  of  the  subsequent  Hebrew  nation, 
have  been  discussed  witn  great  earnestness  by 
many  writers,  —  the  first  bearing  on  the  causes 
which  set  the  Terachite  family  in  motion  to- 
wards the  south  and  west;  the  second,  on  the 
origin  and  language  of  the  tribes  in  possession 
of  Canaan  at  the  arrival  of  Abraham.  Scrip- 
ture only  tells  us  that,  led  in  a  way  which  they 
knew  not,  chosen  Shemitic  wanderers  of  the 
lineage  of  Arphaxad  set  forth  on  the  journey 
fraught  with  such  enduring  conseqncnces  to 
the  history  of  the  world,  as  rcconleu  in  Scrip- 
ture, in  its  second  stage  of  progress.  There  is 
nothing  unreasonable  in  the  thought  that  the 
movement  of  Terah  from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees 
was  caused  by  divine  suggestion,  acting  on  a 
mind  ill  at  ease  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cushite 
though  t  and  habits.  The  leading  particulars  of 
that  memorable  journey  are  preserved  to  us  in 
Scripture,  which  is  also  distinct  upon  the  fact 
that  the  new-romers  and  the  early  settlers  in 
Canaan  found  no  difficulty  in  conversing.  On 
what  grounds  is  the  undoubted  similarity  of  the 
dialect  of  the  Terachitcs  to  that  of  the  occu- 
pants at  the  time  of  their  immigration  to  be  ex- 
plained ?  Of  the  origin  of  its  earliest  occupants, 
history  records  notning  certain.  Some  claim 
for  the  early  inhabitants  of  Asia  Minor  a  Ja- 
phetian  origin.  Others  affirm  the  descent  of 
these  early  tribes  from  Lud,  the  fourth  son  of 
Shem. 

8.  Another  view  is  that  put  forward  by  our 
countryman  Rawlinson,  and  shared  by  other 
scholars.  "Either  from  ancient  monuments, 
or  from  tradition,  or  from  the  dialects  now 
spoken  by  their  descendants,  we  are  authorized 
to  infer,  tnat  at  some  very  remote  period,  before 
the  rise  of  the  Shemitic  or  Arian  nations,  a 
great  Scythic  "  ( =»  Hamitic) ''  population  must 
have  overspreaa  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
speaking  languages  all  more  or  less  dissimi- 
lar in  their  vocabulary,  but  possessing  in  com- 
mon certain  organic  characteristics  of  grammar 
and  construction."  And  this  statement  would 
appear,  in  its  leading  features,  to  be  historically 
sound.  As  was  to  be  anticipated,  both  from  its 
importance  and  from  its  extreme  obscurity,  few 
subjects  connected  with  biblical  antiquities  have 
been  more  warmly  discussed  than  the  origin  of 
the  Canaanitish  occupants  of  Palestine.  Look- 
ing to  the  authoritative  records  (Gen.  ix.  18,  x. 
6,  15-20)  there  would  seem  to  be  no  reason  for 
doubt  as  to  the  Hamitic  origin  of  these  tribes. 
Nor  can  the  singular  accordances  discernible  be- 
tween the  language  of  these  Canaanitish  (=s  Ha- 
mitic) occupants  and  the  Shemitic  family  be 
justly  pleaded  in  bar  of  this  Tiew  of  the  origin 
of  the  former.  "  If  we  examine  the  invaluable 
ethnography  of  the  Book  of  Genesis,  we  shall 


find  that,  while  Ham  is  the  brother  of  Shem, 
and  therefore  a  relationship  between  his  de- 
scendants and  the  Shemitic  nations  fully  rec- 
ognized, the  Haroites  are  described  as  those 
who  previously  occupied  the  dififerent  conntrie9 
into  which  the' Aramaean  race  afterwards  forced 
their  way.  Thus  Scripture  (Gen.  x.  seqq.)  at- 
tributes to  the  race  of  Ham  not  only  the  abo- 
riginal population  of  Canaan,  with  its  wealthy 
and  civilized  communities  on  the  coast,  hot  alsb 
the  mighty  empires  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh, 
the  rich  kingaoms  of  Sheba  and  Havilah  in 
Arabia  Felix,  and  the  wonderful  realm  of 
Egypt.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe— 
indeed  in  some  cases  the  proof  amounts  to  dem- 
onstration —  that  all  these  Hamitic  nations 
spoke  languages  which  diflered  only  dinlccti- 
<illy  from  those  of  the  Syro-Arabie  family/'— 
9.  Connected  with  this  subject  of  the  reratioo- 
shi[^  discernible  among  the  early  Noachidc  is 
that  of  the  origin  and  extension* of  the  art  of 
writing  among  the  Shemitea,  the  branch  with 
which  we  arc  at  present  concerned.  The  ques- 
tion would  seem  to  be,  in  the  case  of  the  Tera- 
chite branch  of  the  Shemitic  stock.  Did  tlicv 
acQuire  the  art  of  writing  from  the  Phcenician5, 
or  Egyptians,  or  Assyrians? — or  was  it  evolrid 
from  given  elements  among  themselves  t 
[Writing.]  — 10.  Between  the  dialects  of 
Aram  and  Arabia,  that  of  the  Terachites  oc- 
cupied a  middle  place.  The  dialect  which  we 
are  now  considering  has  been  ordinarily  desip 
nated  as  that  of  the  Hebrews,  rather  than  of 
the  Israelites.  Probably  the  term  "  Hebrews  ** 
should  be  regarded  as  designating  all  the  SIk- 
mitic-speaking  tribes  which  had  migrated  to 
the  south  from  the  other  side  of  the  Euphrates, 
and  in  ^atcase  might  have  been  applied  bj 
the  earlier  inhabitants  of  Canaan. 

1 1 .  Many  causes,  all  obvious  and  intelligible, 
combine  to  make  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  an? 
formal  or  detached  account  of  the  Hebrew  W 
guage,  anterior  to  its  assuming  a  written  shape. 
The  extant  remains  of  Hebrew  literature  are 
destitute  of  any  important  changes  in  language 
during  the  penod  from  Moses  to  the  Captirity. 
A  certain  and  intelligible  amount  of  progre^, 
but  no  considerable  or  remarkable  difi«reniY 
(according  to  one  school),  is  really  obKrvablt 
in  the  language  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  Books 
of  Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth,  Samuel,  the  Kinpt, 
the  Psalms,  or  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  Ho:^  a, 
Amos,  Joel,  Mican,  Nahum,  Habakkuk,  and 
Jeremiah,  —  widely  separated  from  each  othe» 
by  time  as  arc  many  of  these  writings.  At  the 
first  sight,  and  to  modem  judgment,  much  of 
this  appears  strange,  and  postsiblr  untenable ; 
but  an  explanation  of  the  difficulty  is  sought 
in  the  unbroken  residence  of  the  liebrew  peo- 
ple, without  removal  or  molestation.  An  addi- 
tional illustration  of  the  immunity  from  change 
is  to  be  drawn  from  the  history  of  the  other 
branches  of  the  Shemitic  stock. 

12.  Moreover,  is  it  altogether  a  wild  conjec- 
ture to  assume  as  not  impossible  the  formation 
of  a  sacred  language  among  the  chosen  people 
at  so  marked  a  period  of  their  history  as  that 
of  Moses  1  Such  a  language  would  ^  the  ^r.- 
cred  and  learned  one,  —  that  of  the  few ;  and 
no  clearer  proof  of  the  limited  hold  exeiri!«rd 
by  this  classical  Hebrew  on  the  ordinary  Ian- 
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guaee  of  the  people  caa  be  required  than  its 
rapid  withdrawal,  after  the  Captivity,  before  a 
lan^age  compoMd  of  dialects  hitherto  disre- 
caraed,  bat  still  living  in  popular  use.  — 13.  A 
tew  remarks  may  not  be  out  of  place  heie  with 
reference  to  some  leading  linguistic  peculiarities 
in  difierent  books  of  the  O.  T.    For  ordinary 
purposes,  the  old  division  into  the  golden  and 
bilver  ages  is  sufficient.    A  detailed  list  of  pe- 
culiarities observable  in  the  Pentateuch  is  given 
by  Scholz,  divided  under  lexical,  grammatical, 
and  syntactical  heads.    With  the  style  of  the 
Pentateuch  that  of  Joshua  very  closely  corre- 
sponds.   In  the  Book  of  Ruth,  the  style  points 
to  an  earlier  date,  the  asserted  Aramaisms  being 
probably  relics  of  the  popular  dialect.  The  same 
linguistic  peculiarities  are  observable  in   the 
Books  of  Samuel.    The  Books  of  Job  and 
Ecclesiastes  contain  manv  asserted  Aramaisms, 
which  have  been  pleaded  in  support  of  a  late 
origin  of  these  two  poems.    In  the  case  of  the 
first,  it  is  argued  (on  the  other  side)  that  these 
peculiarities  are  not  to  be  considered  so  much 
poetical  ornaments  as  ordinary  expressions  and 
usages  of  the  early  Hebrew  language.    As  re- 
spects the  Book  of  E^lesiastes,  in  many  in- 
stances the  peculiarities  of  style  seem  rather 
referable  to  tne  secondary  Hebrew  of  a  late  pe> 
riod  of  Hebrew  history  than  to  an  Aramaic 
origin.    In  addition  to  roughness  of  diction, 
so-called  Aramaisms  are  to  te  found  in  the  re- 
mains of  Jonah  and  Hosea,  and  expressions 
closely  allied  in  those  of  Amos.    This  is  not 
the  case  in  the  writings  of  Nahum,  Zephaniah, 
and  Habakkuk,  and  in  the  still  later  •ones  of  the 
minor  prophets;  the  treasures  of  past  times, 
which  nlled  their  hearts,  served  as  models  of 
style.    In   the  case  of  Ezekiel,  Jewish  critics 
have  sought  to  assign  its  peculiarities  of  st^Ie 
and  expression  to  a  secondary  Hebrew  origin. 
The  peculiarities  of  language  in  Daniel  belong 
to  another  field  of  inquiry  ;  and  under  impar- 
tial consideration  more  difficulties  may  be  found 
to  disappear,  as  in  the  case  of  those  with  re- 
gard to  the  asserted  Greek  words.     With  these 
exceptions,  few  traces  of  dialects  are  discernible 
in  the  small  remains  still  extant,  for  the  most 
part  composed  in  Judah  and  Jerusalem.    The 
Aramaic  elements  are  roost  plainly  observable 
in  the  remains  of  some  of  the  less  educated 
writers.    The  general  style  of  Hebrew  prose 
literature  is  plain  and  simple,  but  lively  and 
pictorial,  and  rising  with  the  subject,  at  times, 
to  considerable  elevation.    But  the  requisite 
elevation  of  poetical  composition  led  to  tne  in- 
troduction or  many  expressions  which  we  do 
not  commonly  find  in  Hebrew  prose  literature. 
For  the  origin  and  existence  of  these,  we  must 
look  especially  to  the  Aramaic.    But  from  the 
earliest  period  of  the  existence  of  a  literature 
among  the  Hebrew  people  to  b.c.  600,  the  He- 
brew  language  continued   singularly  exempt 
from  chanffe.    From  that  period,  the  Hebrew 
«lialect  will  be  found  to  give  way  before  the 
Aramaic. 

§§  14-19.  Ahamaio  Lakouage.  —  Scho- 
lastic FkRiOD.  —  14.  The  language  ordinarily 
called  Aramaic  is  a  dialect  of  the  great  Shemit- 
ic  lamily,  deriving  its  name  from  the  district 
^ver  which  it  was  spoken,  Aram  ^  the  high  or 
hill  country  (as  Canaan  »  the  low  country). 


In  genenUpractice,  Aram  was  divided  into  Easv 
em  and  Western.    The  dialects  of  these  two 
districts  were  severally  called   Chaldaic   and 
Syriac — designations  not  happily  chosen,  but, 
as  in  the  case  of  Shemitic,  of  too  long  currency 
to  be  chaneed  without  great  inconvenience. 
The  eastern  boundary  of  the  Shemitic  language 
is  obscure;  but  this  much  may  be  safely  as- 
sumed, that  this  family  had  its  earliest  settle- 
ment on  the  upper  basin  of  the  Tigris,  from 
which  extensions  were  doubtless  made  to  the 
south.  — 15.  Without  entering  into  the  discus- 
sions   respecting  the   exact  propriety  of  the 
expressions,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  follow  the 
orainaxy  division  of  the  Aramaic  into  the  Chal- 
daic or  Eastern,  and  the  Western  or  Syriac 
dialects.     (I.)   The  earliest  extant  fragments 
are  the  well-known  ones  to  be  found  at  Dan.  ii. 
4-viii.  28;  Ezr.  iv.  8-vi.  18,  vii.  12-26;   Jcr. 
X.  11.    Affinities  are  to  be  traced,  without  diffi- 
culty, between  these  fragments,  which  differ 
again  in  some  very  marked  particulars  from  the 
earliest  Targums.      (2.)    The   Syro-Chaldaic 
originals  of  several  of  the  apocryphal  books 
are  lost;   many  Hebraisms  were  ingraiked  on 
the  Aramaic  as  spoken  by  the  Jews ;  but  the 
dialect  of  the  earlier  Targums  contains  a  per- 
ceptibly smaller  amount  of  such  admixture 
than  later  compilations.     (3.)  The  language 
of  the  Gemaras  is  extremely  composite ;  that 
of  the  Jerusalem  Gemara  being  less  pure  than 
that  of  Babylon.    Still  lower  in  the  scale  are 
those  of  the  fast-expiring  Samaritan  dialect  and 
that  of  Galilee.    (4.)  Tne  curious  book  Zolmr, 
among  its  foreign  additions,  contains  very  many 
from  the  Arabic.     (5.)  The  Masora,  bnef  and 
symbolical,  is  chiefiy  remarkable  for  what  may 
lie  called  vernacular  peculiarities.    (6.)   The 
Christian  or  ecclesiastical  Aramaic  is  that  ordi- 
narily known  as  Syriac  —  the  langua^  of  early 
Christianity,  as  Hebrew  and  Arabic  respec- 
tively, of  toe  Jewish  religion  and  Mahometan- 
ism,    a.  The  dialect  of  Galilee  appears  to  have 
been  marked  by  confusion  of  letters  —  g  and 
S,  5  with  p — and  aphseresis  of  the  guttural  — 
a  habit  of  connecting  words  otherwise  separate 
—  carelessness  about  vowel-sounds  —  and  the 

substitution  of  ^  final  for  {it.  i.  The  Samari- 
tan dialect  appears  to  have  been  a  compound 
of  the  vulear  Hebrew  with  Aramaic.  A  con- 
fusion of  the  mute  letters,  and  also  of  the  gut- 
turals, with  a  predilection  for  the  letter  ^,  has 
been  noticed,  c.  The  dialect  called  that  of 
Jerusalem  or  Judsea,  between  which  and  )he 
purer  one  of  the  Babylonish  Jews  so  many  in- 
vidious distinctions  have  been  drawn,  seems 
to  have  been  variable,  from  f^nequent  changes 
among  the  inhabitants ;  and  also  to  have  con- 
tained a  large  amount  of  words  different  from 
those  in  use  in  Babylonia,  besides  being  some- 
what incorrect  in  its  orthography.  The  small 
amount  of  real  difference  between  the  two 
branches  of  Aramaic  has  been  often  xii^ged  as 
an  argument  for  making  any  division  superflu- 
ous. But  it  has  been  well  observed  by  Ffirst, 
that  each  is  animated  by  a  very  diflfbrent  spirit. 
The  chief  relics  of  Chaldaic  or  Eastern  Ara- 
maic—  the  Targums  —  are  filled  with  tradi- 
tional ikith  in  the  varied  pages  of  Jewish 
history.     Western  Aramaic  or  Syriac  litera- 
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tore,  on  the  other  hand,  is  essentially  Chris- 
tian. Accordingly,  the  tendency  and  linguistic 
character  of  the  first  is  essentially  Hebrew,  that 
of  the  second  Hellenic.  One  is  fnll  of  Hebra- 
isms, the  other  of  Hellenisms. 

16.  Perhaps  few  lines  of  demarcation  are 
traced  with  greater  difficulty  than  those  by 
which  one  aee  of  a  language  is  separated  from 
another.  Tnis  is  remarkably  the  case  in  re- 
spect of  the  cessation  of  the  Hebrew,  and  the 
ascendency  of  the  Aramaic,  or,  as  it  may  be 
put,  in  respect  of  the  date  at  which  the  period 
of  growth  terminates,  and  that  of  exposition 
and  scholasticism  begins,  in  the  literature  of 
the  chosen  people.  — 17.  In  the  scholastic 
period,  of  which  we  now  treat,  the  schools  of 
the  prophets  were  succeeded  by  "  houses  of  in- 
quiry." Two  ways  only  w  extending  the 
blessings  hence  derivable  seem  to  have  present- 
ed themselves  to  the  national  mind,  — by  com- 
mentary (tarffum)  and  inauiry  (denuh).  In  the 
first  of  these  (Targumic  literature),  but  limited 
openings  occurred  for  critical  studies;  in  the 
second,  still  fewer.  The  vast  storehouse  of 
Hebrew  thought  reaching  through  so  many 
centuries — known  by  the  name  of  the  Tal- 
mud —  and  the  collections  of  a  similar  nature 
called  the  Midrashim,  extending  in  the  case  of 
the  first,  dimly  but  tangibly,  m>m  the  period 
of  the  Captivity  to  the  times  of  Rabbi  Asher 
—  the  dosei'  of  the  Talmud  (a.d.  426) — con- 
tain comparatively  few  accessions  to  lin^istic 
knowlede;e.  — 18.  Of  the  other  main  division 
of  the  Aramaic  language,  —  the  Western  or 
Syriac  dialect,  -~tbe  earliest  existing  document 
is  the  Peshito  version  of  the  Scriptures,  which 
not  improbably  belongs  to  the  middle  of  the 
second  century.  The  Syrian  dialect  is  thickly 
studded  with  foreign  words,  —  Arabic,  Persian, 
Greek,  and  Latin,  especially  with  the  third. 
A  comparison  of  diis  dialect  with  the  Eastern 
branch  will  show  that  they  are  closely  allied 
in  all  the  most  important  peculiarities  of  gram- 
mar and  syntax,  as  well  as  in  their  store  of 
original  words  —  the  true  standard  in  linguis- 
tic researches.  —  19.  The  Chaldaic  paraphrases 
of  Scripture  are  exceedingly  valuable  for  the 
%ht  which  they  throw  on  Jewish  manners  and 
customs,  and  the  meaning  of  passages  other- 
wise obscure,  as  likewise  tor  many  happy  ren- 
derings of  the  original  text.  But  the^  are 
valuable  also  on  higher  reasons  —  the  Christian 
interpretation  put  by  their  authors  on  contro- 
verted passages.  A  comparative  estimate  is 
not  yet  attainable  as  to  what  in  Targumic 
literature  is  the  pure  expression  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Jewish  mind,  and  what  is  of  for- 
eign growth.  But,  as  has  been  said,  the  Tar- 
ffums  and  kindred  writings  are  of  considerable 
aogmatical  and  exegeticaf  value ;  and  a  similar 
good  work  has  been  efiected  by  means  of  the 
cognate  dialect,  Western  Aramaic  or  Syriac. 
From  the  3d  to  the  9th  century,  Syriac  was 
to  a  CTcat  part  of  Asia  what  in  their  spheres 
Hellenic  Greek  and  medissval  Latin  have  re- 
spectively been,  —  the  one  ecclesiastical  lan- 
guage or  the  district  named. 

§f  20-24.  Arabic  Lanouaob. — Period 
OF  Revital.  —  20.  The  early  population  of 
Arabia,  its  antiquities  and  pecnliarities,  have 
been  described  under  Arabia.  We  find  Arabia 


occupied  by  a  confluence  of  tribes,  the  leading 
one  of  undoubted  Ishmaelitish  descent ;  the 
others  of  the  seed  or  lineage  of  Abraham,  and 
blended  by  alliance,  language,  neighborhood, 
and  habits.  Before  these,  any  aborigiiial  in- 
habitants must  have  disappeared.  We  have 
seen  that  the  Peninsula  or  Arabia  lay  in  the 
track  of  Cushite  civilisation,  in  its  supposed 
return-course  towards  the  north-east.  There 
may  now  be  found  abundant  illustration  of  tlie 
relationship  of  the  Himyaritic  with  the  early 
Shemitic ;  and  the  language  of  the  Ehkili  (or 
Mahrah)  presents  us  with  the  singular  phe- 
nomenon of  a  dialect  less  Arabic  than  Hebrew, 
and  possessing  close  affinity  with  the  Gbez, 
or  Ethiopian. —  21.  The  affinity  of  the  Ghcz 
(Cush  ?  tne  sacred  language  of  Ethiopia)  with 
the  Shemitic  has  been  long  remarked.  In  iu 
lexical  peculiarities,  the  Ghex  is  said  to  resem- 
ble the  Aramaic ;  in  its  grammatical,  the  Ara- 
bic. The  alphabet  is  very  curious,  difilering 
from  Shemitic  alpliabets  in  the  number,  order, 
and  name  and  form  of  the  letters,  by  the  direc- 
tion of  the  writing,  and  especially  by  the  form 
of  vowel-notation.  —  22.  Internal  evidence  de- 
monstrates that  the  Arabic  language,  at  the 
time  when  it  first  appears  on  the  fidd  of  his- 
tory, was  being  gradually  developed  in  its  re- 
mote and  barren  peninsular  home.  A  well- 
known  legend  speaks  of  the  present  Arabic 
language  as  being  a  fusion  of  diflerent  dialects, 
cffi^cted  by  the  tribe  of  Eoreish  settled  round 
Mecca,  and  the  reputed  wardens  of  the  Caaba. 
In  any  case,  the  paramount  purity  of  the  Ko> 
reishite  dialect  is  asserted  by  Arabic  writers  on 
grammar.  But  the  recognition  of  the  Koran, 
as  the  ultimate  standard  in  linguistic  as  in 
religious  matters,  established  in  Arabic  judg- 
ment the  superior  purity  of  the  Koreishite 
dialect.  That  the  Arabs  possessed  a  literature 
anterior  to  the  birth  of  Mohammed,  and  ex- 
pressed in  a  language  marked  with  many  gram- 
matical peculiarities,  is  beyond  doabt.  Even 
in  our  own  times,  scholars  have  seemed  unwill- 
ing altogether  to  abandon  the  legend,  —  how, 
at  the  fair  of  Oc&dh,  goods  and  traffic,  wants 
and  profit,  were  alike  neglected,  while  bards 
contended  amid  their  listening  oountrymen, 
anxious  for  such  a  verdict  as  should  entide 
their  lays  to  a  place  among  the  Moallakat,  the 
avad^fiara  of  tne  Caaba,  or  national  temple  at 
Mecca.  But  the  appearance  of  Mohammed 
put  an  end  for  a  season  to  commerce  and 
bardic  contests ;  nor  was  it  until  the  work  of 
conquest  was  done  that  the  faithful  resumed  the 
pursuits  of  peace.  The  earliest  reliable  relics 
of  Arabic  literature  are  only  fragments,  to  be 
found  in  what  has  come  down  to  ns  of  pie- 
Islamite  compositions.  And  various  aivu- 
ments  have  been  put  forward  against  the  proba- 
bility of  the  present  form  of  theae  remains 
being  their  original  one.  Their  obscurities,  it 
is  contended,  are  less  those  of  age  than  of  in- 
dividual style,  while  their  uniformity  of  lan- 
guage is  at  variance  with  the  demonstrably  late 
cultivation  and  ascendency  of  the  Koreishite 
dialect.  Another,  and  not  a  feeble  amament, 
is  the  utter  absence  of  allusion  to  tne  carty 
religion  of  the  Arabs.  It  is  not  within  the 
scope  of  this  sketch  to  touch  upon  the  theologi- 
cal teaching  of  the  Koran,  its  objects,  sonroei. 
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merits,  or  deficiencies.  But  its  style  is  Terj 
peculiar.  Assuming  that  it  represents  the  best 
fonxiB  of  the  Koreishite  dialect  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  7th  century,  we  may  say  of  the 
Koran,  that  its  linguistic  approached  its  reli- 
gious snpremac;^.  The  Koran  may  be  charac- 
terized as  marking  the  transition  from  versifi- 
cation to  prose,  from  poetry  to  eloquence.  — 
23.  With  regard  to  the  value  of  Arabic  in 
illustration,  two  difierent  judgments  obtain. 
According  to  one,  all  the  lexical  riches  and 
grammatical  varieties  of  the  Shemitic  family  are 
to  be  found  combined  in  the  Arabic. — 24.  An- 
other school  maintains  very  different  opinions. 
The  comparatively  recent  date  (in  their  present 
form  at  least)  and  limited  amount  of  Arabic 
remains  are  pleaded  against  its  claims  as  a 
standard  of  rraerence  in  respect  of  the  Hebrew. 
Its  verbal  copiousness,  elaborate  mechanism, 
subtlety  of  thought,  wide  and  diversified  fields 
of  literature,  cannot  be  called  in  question.  But 
it  is  uiged  (and  colorably)  that  its  riches  are 
not  all  pure  metal,  and  that  no  great  attention 
to  etymology  has  been  evinced  by  native 
writers  on  the  language.  Undoubtedly,  schools 
such  as  that  of  Albert  Schultens  (d.  1730)  have 
unduly  exalted  the  value  of  Arabic  in  illustra- 
tion ;  but,  in  what  may  be  designated  as  the 
field  of  lower  criticism,  its  importance  cannot 
be  disputed. 

§§  25-32.  Stbuctusb  of  the  Shsmitic 
Languaoes.  —  25.  The  question  as  to  whether 
any  large  amount  of  primitives  in  the  Shemitic 
languages  is  fairly  deducible  from  imitation  of 
sounds  has  been  answered  very  difierendy  by 
high  authorities.  Gesenius  thought  instances 
of  onomatopoeia  very  rare  in  extant  remains, 
although  probably  more  numerous  at  an  early 
period.  Hofimann's  judgment  is  the  same,  in 
respect  of  Western  Aramaic.  On  the  other 
hand,  Renan  qualifies  his  admission  of  the 
identity  of  numerous  Shemitic  and  Japhetian 
primitives  by  a  suggestion  that  these,  for  the 
most  part,  may  be  assigned  to  bi-literal  words, 
originating  in  the  imitation  of  }he  simplest  and 
most  obvious  sounds.  But  more  probably  "  the 
460  or  500  roots  wliich  remain  as  the  constitu- 
ent elements  in  different  families  of  languages 
are  not  interjections,  nor  are  they  imitations. 
They  are  phonetic  types,  produced  by  a  power 
inherent  in  human  nature."  —  26.  The  aeeply 
curious  inquiry  as  to  the  extent  of  affinity  still 
discernible  between  Shemitic  and  Japhetian 
roots  belongs  to  another  article.  Notning  in 
the  Scripture  which  bears  upon  the  subject  can 
be  fairly  pleaded  against  such  an  affinity  being 
possible.  But  in  treating  the  Shemitic  lan- 
guages in  connection  with  Scripture,  it  is  most 
prnuent  to  turn  away  from  this  tempting  field 
of  inquiry  to  the  consideration  of  ttie  simple 
elements — the  primitives  —  the  true  base  of 
every  language,  in  that  these  rather  than  the 
mechanism  of  grammar  are  to  be  regarded  as 
exponents  of  internal  spirit  and  character.  — 
27.  Humboldt  has  named  two  very  remarkable 
points  of  difference  between  the  Japhetian  and 
Shemitic  language-families.  The  first  pecu- 
liarity is  the  tri-literal  root  (as  the  language  is 
at  present  known)  —  the  second  the  expression 
of  significations  by  consonants,  and  relations  by 
vowels — both  forming  part  of  the   flections 


within  words,  so  remarkable  in  the  Shemitie 
family.  In  the  opinion  of  the  same  scholar, 
the  prevalent  tri-literal  root  was  substituted  for 
an  earlier  or  bi-literal,  as  being  found  impracti- 
cable, and  obscure  in  use.  Traces  of  this  sur- 
vive in  the  rudest,  or  Aramaic  branch,  where 
what  is  pronounced  as  one  sylhtble,  in  the  He- 
brew forms  two,  and  in  the  more  elaborate 
Arabic  three — e^,  ktal,  katal,  katala.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  much  has  been  written  on 
the  question  of  this  peculiarity  being  original 
or  secondary.  A  writer  among  ourselves  has 
thus  stated  the  case:  —  ''A  uniform  root-for- 
mation by  three  letters  or  two  syllables  de- 
veloped itself  out  of  the  original  monosyllabic 
state  by  the  addition  of  a  mird  letter.  This 
tendency  to  enlargement  presents  itself  in  the 
Indo-Germanic  also:  but  there  is  this  differ- 
ence, that,  in  the  latter,  monosyllabic  roots  re- 
main besides  those  that  have  been  enlarged, 
while  in  the  other  they  have  almost  disap- 
peared."   In  this  judgment  most  will  agree. 

28.  We  now  approach  a  question  of  great 
interest.  Was  the  art  of  writing  invented  by 
Moses  and  his  contemporaries,  or  from  what 
source  did  the  Hebrew  nation  acquire  it  ?  It 
can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  art  of  writing 
was  known  to  the  Israelites  in  the  time  of  Mo- 
ses. Great  difierence  of  opinion  has  prevailed 
as  to  which  of  the  Shemitic  peoples  may  justly 
claim  the  invention  of  letters.  As  has  been 
said,  the  award  to  the  Phcemcians,  so  long  un- 
challenged, is  now  practically  set  aside.  A 
more  probable  theory  would  seem  that  ivhich 
represents  letters  as  having  passed  froE\  the 
Egyptians  to  the  Phcenicians  and  Hebrews. 
Either  people  may  have  acquired  this  accom- 
plishment m>m  the  same  source,  at  the  same 
time,  and  independently — or  one  may  have 
preceded  the  other,  and  subsequently  iinparted 
the  acquisition.  As  the  Hebrew  and  Phoeni- 
cian alphabets  do  correspond,  and  the  charac- 
ter is  less  Phoenician  than  Hebrew,  the  latter 
people  would  seem  to  have  been  the  first  pos- 
sessors of  this  accomplishment,  and  to  have  im- 
parted it  subsequently  to  the  Phoenicians.  The 
theory  (now  almost  passed  into  a  general  be- 
lief) of  an  early  uniform  language  overspread- 
ing the  range  of  countries  comprehenaed  in 
Gen.  X.  serves  to  illustrate  this  question.  Ac- 
cording to  the  elaborate  analysis  of  Lepsius, 
the  onmnal  alphabet  of  the  language-family, 
of  which  the  Shemitic  formed  a  part,  stood  as 
follows :  — 

Weak  OyttwralK.     Labiab.  Ovttwmbt.  Dmtata. 

Aleph  =  A     .      Beth  -|-  Gimel  +  Ditletb  =  Media 
He  as  £ -HI    .      Vav  -H  Heth  -t-Tetk     =  Aspirates 
Ohain  s  O  -I-  u    Pe     -H  Kaph  +  Tau      =  Temiea 

As  the  processes  of  enunciation  became  more 
delicate,  the  liquids  Lamed,  Mem,  Nun,  were 
apparently  interposed  as  the  third  row,  with  the 
onginal  o,  Samech,  from  which  were  derived 
Zain,  Tsaddi,  and  Shin  —  Caph  (soft  k),  from 
its  limited  functions,  is  apparently  of  later 
powth;  and  the  separate  existence  of  Resh, 
m  many  languages,  is  demonstrably  of  com- 
paratively recent  date,  as  distinguished  from 
the  kindred  sound  Lamed.  In  the  one  letter 
yet  to  be  mentioned  —  Yod  —  as  in  Kuph  and 
Lamed,  the  same  scholar  finds  remains  of  the 
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sncient  Towel-^trokes,  which  cany  ns  back  to 
ihe  early  sjUabaria,  whose  existence  he  main- 
tains  with  great  force  and  learning.  —  29.  The 
histoiy  of  the  formation  of  the  written  characters 
among  the  Hebxews  is  discussed  in  the  article 
Writing.  The  history  of  the  characters  ordi- 
narily used  in  the  Syriac  (or  Western)  branch 
of  the  Aramaic  family  is  blended  with  that  of 
those  used  in  Jndsea.  Like  the  sonaie  charac- 
ters, they  were  derived  from  the  ola  Fhcenician, 
but  passed  throneh  some  intermediate  stages. 
The  first  variety  is  that  known  by  the  name  of 
Estraneelo  —  a  heavy  cumbrous  character  said 
to  be  derived  from  the  Greek  arpoyyvXoc,  but 
more  probably  from  two  Arabic  wonls  simplify- 
ing the  writing  of  the  gospel.  It  is  to  be  found 
in  use  in  the  very  oldest  documents.  Concur- 
rentlv  with  this  are  traces  of  the  existence  of  a 
amaller  and  more  cursive  character,  very  much 
resembling  it.  There  are  also  otl^  varieties, 
slightly  differing — the  Nestorian  for  example 
^-hut  that  in  ordinary  use  is  the  Peshito  = 
simple  (or  lineal  accordme  to  some) .  Its  origin 
is  somewhat  uncertain,  but  probably  may  be 
assigned  to  the  seventh  century  of^  our  era. 
The  history  of  the  Arabic  language  has  another 
peculiar  feature,  beyond  its  excessive  purism, 
which  has  been  alluded  to,  at  first  sight,  so 
singular  amoii|^  the  dwellers  in  the  desert.  Un- 
til a  comparatively  short  time  before  the  days 
of  Mohammed,  the  art  of  writing  appears  to 
have  been  practically  unknown.  For  the  Him- 
yarites  guarded  with  jealous  care  their  own  pe- 
culiar character —  the  "  musnad,"  or  elevated ; 
in  itself  unfitted  for  general  use.  Possibly,  dif- 
ferent tribes  might  have  possessed  approaches 
to  written  characters ;  but  about  the  Dinning 
of  the  seventh  century,  the  heavy,  cumbrous 
Cufic  character  (so  called  from  Cnfa,  the  city 
where  it  was  most  early  used)  appears  to  have 
been  generally  adopted.  It  was  said  to  have 
been  invented  by  Muramar-Ibn  Murrat,  a  na- 
tive of  Babylonian  Irak. — 30.  As  in  the  He- 
brew and  Aramaic  branches,  so  in  the  Arab 
branch  of  the  Shemitic  fiimily,  various  causes 
rendered  desirable  the  introduction  of  diacritical 
signs  and  vowel-points,  which  took  place  towards 
the  close  of  the  seventh  century  of  our  era — not 
however  without  considerable  opposition  at  the 
outset,  ftt>m  Shemitic  dislike  of  innovation,  and 
addition  to  the  roll  of  instruction  already  com- 

I»lete  in  itself.  At  first  a  simple  mark  or  stroke, 
ike  the  diacritical  line  in  the  Samaritan  MSS., 
was  adopted  to  mark  unusual  significations. 
A  further  and  more  advanced  stage,  like  the 
diacritical  points  of  the  Aramaic,  was  the  em- 
ployment of  a  point  above  the  line  to  express 
sounds  of  a  hign  kind,  like  a  and  o ;  one  od<no 
for  feebler  and  lower  ones,  like  t  and  t ;  and  a 
third  in  the  centre  of  the  letters  for  those  of  a 
harsher  kind,  as  distinguished  from  the  other 
two.  — 31.  The  reverence  of  the  Jews  for  their 
sacred  writings  would  have  been  outraged  by 
any  attempts  to  introduce  an  authoritative  sys- 
tem of  interpretation  at  variance  with  exist- 
ing ones.  To  reduce  the  reading  of  the  Scrip- 
tores  to  authoritative  and  intelligible  uniformity 
was  the  object  of  the  Masoretes,  by  means  of  a 
system  of  vowels  and  accents.  Of  the  names 
9f  the  inventors,  or  the  exact  time  of  their  in- 
troduction, nothing  can  be  stated  with  certainty. 


Their  use  probably  began  about  the  sixth  cea- 
tuiy,  and  appears  to  have  been  oompleled  about 
the  tenth.  The  system  has  been  carried  out 
with  fiur  greater  minuteness  in  the  Hebrew 
than  in  &  two  sister  dialects.  The  Arabic 
grammarians  did  not  proceed  beyond  three 
sifi:ns  for  a,  t,  u;  the  Syriac  added  e  and  a, 
wnich  they  represented  by  figures  borrowed 
firom  the  Greek  alphabet,  not  very  much  al- 
tered. Connected  with  this  is  the  system  of 
accents,  which  is  involved  in  the  same  obacnritf 
of  origin.  But  it  bears  rather  on  the  relation 
of  words  and  the  members  of  sentences  than 
on  the  construction  of  individual  words. — 32. 
A  comparison  of  the  Shemitic  langnages,  as 
known  to  us,  presents  them  as  very  unevenly 
developed.  In  their  present  form,  the  Aral^ 
is  undoubtedly  the  richest ;  but  it  would  have 
been  rivalled  by  the  Hebrew,  had  a  career  been 
vouchsafed  equally  long  and  favorable  to  this 
latter. 

Shem'lieL  1.  Son  of  Ammihnd,  appoint- 
ed from  the  tribe  of  Simeon  to  divide  the  land 
of  Canaan  (Num.  xxxiv.  80). — 2.  Samuel 
the  prophet  (1  Chr.  vi.  33).  —3.  Son  of  Tola, 
and  one  of  toe  chiefs  of  the  tribe  of  Tssarhar 
(1  Chr.  vii.  2). 

Shell.  A  place  mentioned  only  in  I  Sam. 
vii.  12.    Nothing  is  known  of  it 

Shen'Ssar.  Son  of  Salatfaiel,  or  Shealtiel 
(1  Chr.  iii.  18). 

She'nir.  This  name  occurs  in  Deut  iiL 
9,  Cant.  iv.  8.  It  is  an  inaccurate  equivalent 
for  the  Hebrew  SenSr,  the  Amorite  name  for 
Mount  Hermon.    [Sbkir.] 

She^pham.  A  place  mentioned  only  in 
the  specification  by  Moses  of  the  eastern  bound- 
ary of  the  Promised  Land  (Num.  xxxiv.  10, 
11).  The  ancient  interpreters  (Tai^.  Paeudo- 
jon. ;  Saadiah)  render  tne  name  by  Apameia ; 
but  it  seems  uncertain  whether  by  this  they  in- 
tend the  Greek  city  of  that  name  on  the  Orontes, 
fifty  miles  below  Antioch,  or  whether  tfaey  nse  it 
as  a  synonvme  of  Banias  or  Dan,  as  Scfawan 
aflSrms.  No  tr^ce  of  the  name  appears,  how- 
ever, in  that  direction. 

Shephathi'all.  A  Benjamite,  father  of 
MsBHULLAM  6  (1  Chr.  ix.  8).  The  name  is 
properly  Shbphatiah,  as  in  the  ed.  of  1611. 

Shephati'ah.  L  The  fifth  son  of  David 
by  his  wife  Abital  (2  Sam.  iii.  4 ;  1  Chr.  iii.  3). 
— 2.  The  family  of  Shephatiah,  372  in  num- 
ber, returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  iL  4 ;  Neh. 
vii.  9).  A  second  detachment  of  eighty,  with 
Zebadiah  at  their  head,  came  up  wi^  Esra 
(Ezr.  viii.  8). — 8.  The  family  of  another  Sheph- 
atiah were  among  the  children  of  Solomon's 
servants,  who  came  up  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr. 
ii.  57;  Neh.  vii.  59).  —  4.  A  descendant  of 
Perez,  or  Pharez,  the  son  of  Judah,  and  ances- 
tor of  Athaiah  (Neh.  xi.  4).  —  6.  The  son 
of  Mattan ;  one  of  the  princes  of  Jndali  who 
counselled  Zedekiah  to  put  Jeremiah  in  the 
dungeon  |Jer.  xxxviii.  1 ). — 6.  The  Haruphite, 
or  Haripnite,  one  of  the  Benjamite  warrion 
who  joined  David  in  his  retreat  at  Ziklae  (1 
Chr.  xii.  5).  —  7.  Son  of  Maachah,  and  chief 
of  the  Simeonites  in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr. 
xxvii.  16). — 8*  Son  of  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr. 
xxi.  2). 

Sbaphdrd.    In  a  nomadic  state  of  mdety. 
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ererj  man,  from  the  sheik  down  to  the  slave, 
is  more  or  less  a  shepherd.  The  progenitors 
of  the  Jews  in  the  patriarchal  age  were  nomads, 
and  their  history  is  rich  in  scenes  of  pastoral 
life.  The  occupation  of  tending  the  flocks 
was  undertaken,  not  only  hy  the  sons  of  wealthy 
chiefo  (Gen.  xxx.  29  ff.,  xxxvii.  12  ffl),  bat 
even  by  their  daughters  (Gen.  xxix.  6  ff. ;  Ex. 
ii.  19).  The  Egyptian  captiyity  did  much  to 
implant  a  love  of  settled  abode,  and  consequent- 
ly we  find  the  tribes  which  still  retained  a  taste 
for  shepherd  life  selecting  their  own  quarters 
apart  from  their  brethren  in  the  trans-Jordanic 
district  (Num.  xxxii.  1  ff.).  Henceforward  in 
Palestine  Proper  the  shepnerd  held  a  subordi- 
nate position.  The  office  of  the  Eastern  shep- 
herd, as  described  in  the  Bible,  was  attended 
with  much  hardship,  and  even  danger.  He 
was  exposed  to  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold 
(Gen.  xxxi.  40) ;  his  food  frequently  consisted 
of  the  precarious  supplies  afforded' by  nature, 
such  as  the  fniit  of  the  "  sycamore "  or  Egyp- 
tian flg  (Am.  vii.  14),  the  "husks"  of  the 
carob-tree  (Luke  xt.  16),  and  perchance  the  lo- 
custs and  wild  honey  which  supported  the  Bap- 
tist |Matt.  ill.  4);  he  had  to  encounter  the 
attacks  of  wild  beasts,  occasionally  of  the  larger 
species,  such  as  lions,  wolves,  panthers,  and 
bears  ( I  Sam.  xvii.  34 ;  Is.  xxxi.  4 ;  Jer.  v.  6 ; 
Am.  iii.  12) ;  nor  was  he  free  from  the  risk  of 
robbers  or  predatory  hordes  (Gen.  xxxi.  39). 
To  meet  these  various  foes,  the  shepherd's  equip- 
ment consisted  of  the  following  articles  :  —  a 
mantle,  made  probably  of  sheepskin  with  the 
fleece  on,  whicn  ho  turned  inside  out  in  cold 
weather,  as  implied  in  the  comparison  in  Jer. 
xliii.  12  (cf.  Juv.  xiv.  187) ;  a  scrip  or  wallet, 
containing  a  small  amount  of  food  (I  Sam. 
xvii.  40) ;  a  sling,  which  is  still  the  favorite 
weapon  of  the  Bedouin  shepherd  (1  Sam.  xvii. 
40) ;  and,  lastly,  a  staff,  which  served  the  double 

Jrarpose  of  a  weapon  against  foes,  and  a  crook 
or  the  mana^mcnt  of  the  flock  ( 1  Sam.  xvii. 
40;  Ps.  xxiii.  4;  Zcch.  xi.  7).  If  the  shep- 
herd was  at  a  distance  fh>m  his  home,  he  was 
provided  with  a  light  tent  (Cant  i.  8;  Jer. 
XXXV.  7),  the  removal  of  which  was  easily  ef- 
fected (Is.  xxxviii.  12).  In  certain  localities, 
moreover,  towers  were  erected  for  the  double 
purpose  of  spying  an  enemy  at  a  distance,  and 
protecting  the  flock :  such  towers  were  erected 
Dv  Uzziah  and  Jotham  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  10,  xxvii. 
4),  while  their  existence  in  earlier  times  is  tes- 
tified by  the  name  Migdal-Eder  (Gen.  xxxv. 
21,  A.  V.  "  tower  of  E&r ; "  Mic.  iv.  8,  A.  V. 
"tower  of  the  fiock").  The  routine  of  the 
shepherd's  duties  ap^ars  to  have  been  as  fol- 
lows :  —  In  the  morning,  he  led  forth  his  fiock 
from  the  fold  (John  x.  4),  which  he  did  by  going 
before  them  and  calling  to  them,  as  is  still  usuiu 
in  the  East ;  arrived  at  the  pasturage,  he  watched 
the  flock  with  the  assistance  of  dogs  (Job  xxx. 
1 ),  and,  should  any  sheep  stray,  he  had  to  search 
for  it  until  he  found  it  (Ez.  xxxiv.  12;  Luke 
XT.  4) ;  he  supplied  them  with  water,  either  at 
a  running  stream  or  at  troughs  attached  to 
wells  (Gen.  xxix.  7,  xxx.  38;  Ex.  ii.  16;  Ps. 
xxiii.  2) ;  at  evening  he  brought  them  back  to 
the  fold,  and  reckoned  them  to  see  that  none 
were  missing,  bypassing  them  "  under  the  rod  " 
as  they  entered  the  door  of  the  enclosure  (Lev. 
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xxvii.  32 ;  Ez.  xx.  37),  checking  each  sheep  aa 
it  passed,  by  a  motion  of  the  hand  (Jer.  xxxiii. 
13) ;  and,  finally,  he  watched  the  entrance  of 
the  fold  throughout  the  night,  acting  as  porter 
(John  X.  3).  The  shepherd's  office  thus  re- 
quired great  watchfulness,  particularly  by  night 
(Luke  ii.  8,  cf.  Nab.  iii.  18).  It  also  required 
tenderness  towards  the  young  and  feeble  (Is. 
xl.  11),  particularly  in  driving  them  to  and  from 
the  pasturage  (Gen.  xxxiii.  13).  In  \aree  es- 
tablishments, there  were  various  grades  ofshep- 
hcrds,  the  highest  being  styled  "mlers"  (Gen. 
xlvii.  6),  or  "  chief  shepherds  "  ( I  Pet.  v.  4) :  in 
a  royal  household,  the  title  of  abbir,  "  miglity," 
was  bestowed  on  the  person  who  held  the  post 
(1  Sam.  xxi.  7).  The  hatred  of  the  Egyptians 
toinuds  shepherds  (Gen.  xlvi.  34]  may  have 
been  mainly  due  to  their  contempt  for  the  sheep 
itself,  which  appears  to  have  been  valued  neither 
for  food  nor  generally  for  sacrifice,  the  only 
district  where  tney  were  offered  being  about  the 
Natron  lakes.  It  may  have  been  increased  by 
the  memory  of  the  Sncpherd  invasion. 

She^phi.  Son  of  Shobal,  of  the  sons  of 
Seir  ( I  Chr.  i.  40).  Called  also  Shepmo  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  23). 

She'pbo.  The  same  as  Shkphi  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  23). 

Sheph^uphan.  One  of  the  sons  of  Bela 
the  first-bom  of  Benjamin  (I  Chr.  viii.  5).  His 
name  is  also  written  Shbphupham  (A.  V. 
"  Shupham," Num.  xxvi  39),  Shuppim  l\  Chr. 
vii.   12,  15),  and  Mupi>im    (Gen.  xlvi.  21). 

[MUPPIM.I 

She^'ran.  Daughter  of  Ephraim  (I  Chr. 
vii.  24),  and  foundress  of  the  two  Beth-borons, 
and  of  Uzzbn-Shbrah. 

Sherebf ah.  A  Levite  in  the  time  of 
Ezra,  of  the  family  of  Mahli  the  son  of  Merari 
(Ezr.  viii.  18,  24).  When  Ezra  read  the  Law 
to  the  people,  Sherebiah  was  among  the  Levites 
who  assisted  him  (Neh.  viii.  7).  He  took  part 
in  the  psalm  of  confession  and  thanksgiving 
which  was  sung  at  the  solemn  fast  after  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles  (Neh.  ix.  4, 5),  and  signed 
the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  12).  He 
is  again  mentioned  as  among  the  chief  of  the 
Levites  who  belonged  to  the  choir  (Neh.  xii. 
8,  24). 

Sne'resh.  Son  of  Machir  the  son  of  Ma- 
nasseh  by  his  wife  Maachah  (I  Chr.  vii.  16). 

Share'zer.  Properly  "  Sharezer ; "  one  of 
the  messengers  sent  in  the  fourth  year  of  Darius 
by  the  people  who  had  returned  from  the  Cap- 
tivity to  inquire  concerning  fasting  in  the  fifth 
month  (Zecn.  vii.  2).     [Kegbmmelbcii.] 

She^Shaoh  is  a  term  which  occurs  only  in 
Jeremiah  (xxv.  26,  Ii.  41 ),  who  evidently  uses 
it  as  a  synonyme  either  for  Babylon  or  for  Baby- 
lonia. According  to  some  commentators,  it 
represents  "Babel "  on  a  principle  well  known 
to  the  later  Jews,  —  the  substitution  of  letters 
according  to  their  position  in  the  alphabet, 
counting  baukwardM  from  the  last  letter;  for 
those  which  hold  the  same  numerical  position, 
counting  in  the  ordinary  way.  It  may  well  be 
doubted,  however,  if  this  fanciful  practice  is  as 
old  as  Jeremiah.  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  has  ob- 
served that  the  name  of  the  moon-god,  which 
was  identical,  or  nearly  so,  with  that  of  the 
city  of  Abraham,  Ur  (or  Hnr),  "  might  have 
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been  read  in  one  of  the  ancient  dialects  of  Bab- 

{lon  as  Shisfutla."  Sheshach  may  stand  for 
h,  Ur  itself,  the  old  capital,  being  taken  to 
represent  the  country, 

Sheshal.  One  of  the  three  sons  of  Anak 
who  dwelt  in  Hebron  (Num.  xiii.  22),  and  were 
driven  thence  and  slain  by  Caleb  at  the  head 
of  the  children  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  14;  Judg. 
i.  10). 

She'shan.  A  descendant  of  Jerahmeel  the 
son  of  Hczron  (1  Chr.  ii.  31,  34,  35). 

SheshbaE'zar.  The  Chaldssan  or  Persian 
name  given  to  Zembbabel  in  Ezr.  i.  8,  11, 
T.  14,  16;  1  Esd.  ii.  12,  15.  The  Jewish  tra- 
dition that  Sheshbazzar  is  Daniel  is  utterly 
without  weight.     [Zbrubbabel.] 

Sheth.  1.  The  patriarch  Sbth  (1  Chr.  i. 
1).  —  2.  In  the  A.  V.  of  Num.  xxiv.  17,  the 
Heb.  Shith  is  rendered  as  a  proper  name ;  but 
there  is  reason  to  regard  it  as  an  appellative, 
and  to  translate,  inst^  of  "  the  sons  or  Sheth," 
**  the  sons  of  tumult,"  the  wild  warriors  of 
Moab  (comp.  Jer.  xlviii.  45). 

She'thar  (Pers.  "a  star").  One  of  the 
seven  princes  of  Persia  and  Media,  who  had 
access  to  the  king's  presence,  and  were  the  first 
men  in  the  kingdom,  in  the  third  year  of  Xerxes 
(Esth.  i.  14). 

She'thar-Bos^nai  (Pers.  ''star  of  splen- 
dor"). A  Persian  officer  of  rank,  having  a 
command  in  the  province  "on  this  side  the 
river"  under  Tatnai  the  satrap,  in  the  reign  of 
Darius  Hystaspis  (Ezr.  v.  3,  6,  vi.  6,  13J.  He 
joined  with  Tatnai  and  the  Apharsachites  in 
trying  to  obstruct  the  progress  of  the  Temple 
in  the  time  of  Zembbabel,  and  in  writing  a 
letter  to  Darius,  of  which  a  copy  is  preserved 
in  Ezr.  v.  As  regards  the  name  Shethar-boznai, 
it  seems  to  be  certainly  Persian.  The  first  ele- 
ment of  it  appears  as  the  name  Shcthar,  one 
of  the  seven  Persian  princes  in  Estli.  i.  14.  The 
whole  name  is  not  unlike  Sati-barzanes,  a 
Persian  in  the  time  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon 
(Ctesias,  57). 

SheVa.  1.  The  scribe  or  royal  secretary 
of  David  (2  Sam.  xx.  25).  He  is  called  else- 
where Sbraiah  (2  Sam.  viii.  17),  Shibha  (1  K. 
iv.  3),  and  Shavsha  (1  Chr.  xvi.  18).  — 2.  Son 
of  Caleb  ben  Hezron  by  his  concubine  Maachah 
(1  Chr.  ii.  49). 

Showbread  (E.\od.  xxv.  so,  xxxv.  is, 

xxxix.  36,  &c.),  literally  "bread  of  the  face"  or 
"  faces."  Within  the  Ark  it  was  directed  that 
there  should  be  a  table  of  shittim-wood,  i.e. 
acacia^  two  cubits  in  length,  a  cubit  in  breadth, 
and  a  cubit  and  a  half  in  height,  overlaid  with 
pure  gold,  and  "  having  a  golden  crown  to  the 
border  thereof  round  about,"  i.e.  a  border  or 
list,  in  order,  as  we  may  suppose,  to  hinder 
that  which  was  placed  on  it  from,  by  any  acci- 
dent, falling  off.  The  further  description  of 
this  table  will  be  found  in  Ex.  xxv.  23-30,  and 
a  representation  of  it  as  it  existed  in  the  Hero- 
dian  Temple  forms  an  interesting  feature  in  the 
bass-reliefs  within  the  Arch  of  Titus.  The  ac- 
curacy of  this  may,  as  is  obvious,  be  trusted. 
It  exhibits  one  striking  correspondence  with 
the  pre.scriptions  in  Exodus.  We  there  find 
the  following  words:  "And  thou  shalt  make 
unto  it  a  border  of  a  handbrcadth  round  about." 
In  the  sculpture  of  the  Arch,  Uie  hand  of  one 


of  the  slaves  who  is  carrying  the  table,  an( 
the  border,  are  of  about  equal  breadth.  It  was 
thought  by  Philo  and  Clement  of  Alexandria 
that  the  table  was  a  symbol  of  the  worid,  iti 
four  sides  or  legs  typifying  the  fonr  seasons. 
In  2  Clir.  iv.  19,  we  have'mention  of  "  the  tablei 
whereon  the  showbread  was  set,"  and  at  vcr.  8 
we  read  of  Solomon  making  ten  tables.  Tlie 
table  of  the  second  Temple  was  carried  awar 
by  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (1  Mace.  i.  22),  and 
a  new  one  made  at  the  refurnishing  of  the  sanc- 
tuary under  Judas  Maccabseus  (1  Mace.  iv.  49). 
Afterwards  Ptolemy  Philaddphus  presented  a 
magnificent  table.  The  table  stood  in  the  sanc- 
tuary together  with  the  seven-branched  candle- 
stick and  the  altar  of  incense.  Every  sabbath 
twelve  newly-baked  loaves  were  put  on  it  in  two 
rows,  six  in  each,  and  sprinklea  with  incense, 
where  they  remained  till  the  following  sabbath. 
Then  they  were  replaced  by  twelve  new  ones, 
the  incense  was  burned,  and  they  were  eaten 
by  the  priests  in  the  Holy  Place,  out  of  which 
they  might  not  be  removed.  Besides  these,  the 
showbr^  table  was  adorned  with  dishes, 
spoons,  bowls,  &c.,  which  were  of  pare  gold 
(Ex.  xxv.  29).  The  number  of  loaves  (twelve) 
is  coasidcred  by  Philo  and  Josephns  to  repre- 
sent the  twelve  months.  If  there  was  sncn  a 
reference,  it  must  surely  have  been  quite  subor- 
dinate to  that  which  is  obvious  at  once.  The 
twelve  loaves  plainly  answer  to  the  twelve  tribes 
(compare  Rev.  xxiL  2).  But,  taking  this  for 
granted,  we  have  still  to  ascertain  the  meaning 
of  the  rite ;  and  there  is  none  which  is  left  in 
Scripture  so  wholly  unexplained.  But,  al- 
though unexplained,  it  is  referred  to  as  one  of 
the  leading  and  most  solemn  appointmentl 
of  the  sanctuary  (comp.  2  Chr.  xiii.  10,  II). 
In  this  absence  of  explanation  of  that  which  is 
yet  regarded  as  so  solemn,  we  have  bnt  to  seek 
whether  the  names  bestowed  on  and  the  rites 
connected  with  the  showbread  will  lead  us  to 
some  apprehension  of  its  meaning.  The  fir^t 
name  we  find  given  it  is  obviously  the  dominant 
one,  lechem  pdiAm,  "  bread  of  the'&ce  or  fiftoes.*' 
We  have  used  the  words  Jace  or  Jaca  ;  for  ;«- 
mmy  it  needs  scarcely  be  said,  exists  only  in  the 
plural,  and  is  therefore  applied  equally  to  the 
face  of  one  person  and  of  many.  In  connection 
with  this  meaning,  it  continually^  bears  the  sec- 
ondary one  of  pretence.  The  panim,  therefor?, 
or  Presence,  is  that  not  of  the  people,  bnt  of 
God.  But  in  what  sense  ^  Spencer  and  others 
consider  it  bread  offered  to  God  as  was  tbb 
Minchflji,  a  symbolical  meal  for  God  somewhat 
answering  to  a  heathen  LectiaUrnium.  Bat  it 
is  not  easy  to  find  this  meaning  in  the  recorded 
appointments.  Bahr  remarks,  and  justly,  that 
the  term  pdnim  is  applied  solely  to  the  table 
and  the  bread,  not  to  the  other  furniture  of  the 
sanctuary,  the  idtar  of  incense,  or  the  golden 
candlestick.  There  is  something,  therefore,  pe- 
culiar to  the  former  which  is  denoted  by  the 
title.  Of  the  Angel  of  God's  Presenoe  it  is 
said  that  God's  "  Name  is  in  Him  "  (£x.  xxiiL 
20).  The  Presence  and  the  Name  may  there- 
fore be  taken  bb  equivalent  Both,  in  reference 
to  their  context,  indicate  the  manifestation  of 
God  to  His  creatures.  Hence,  as  Name  stands 
for  He  or  Himself,  so  Face  for  Permm:  to  see 
the  Face,  for  to  see  the  Person.    The  Bread 
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of  the  Face  is  therefore  that  bread  through 
which  God  is  seen,  that  is,  with  the  participation 
of  which  the  seeing  of  God  is  bound  ap,  or 
through  the  participation  of  which  man  attains 
the  sight  of  God.  Whence  it  follows,  that  we 
have  not  to  think  of  bread  merely  as  such,  as 
the  means  of  nourishing  the  bodily  life,  but  as 
spiritual  food,  as  a  means  of  appropriating  and 
retainins  that  life  whicl^  consists  in  seeti^g  the 
f»ce  of  God. 

Sllibl>oletll,  Judg.  xil  &  The  Hebrew 
word  which  the  Gileadites  under  Jephthah  made 
use  of  at  the  passages  of  the  Jordan,  after  a  vic- 
tory orer  the  Ephraimites,  to  test  the  pronun- 
ciation of  the  sound  ah  by  those  who  wished  to 
cross  over  the  river.  The  Ephraimites,  it 
would  appear,  in  their  dialect,  substituted  for 
ah  the  simple  sound  s ;  and  the  Gileadites,  re- 
garding every  one  who  failed  to  pronounce  sh 
as  an  Ephraimite,  and  therefore  an  enemy, 
put  him  to  death  accordingly.  The  word 
"  Shibboleth,"  which  has  now  a  second  life  in 
the  English  language  in  a  new  signification,  has 
two  meanings  in  Hebrew :  1st,  an  ear  of  com  ; 
2dly,  a  stream  or  flood  (Ps.  Ixix.  2,  K) :  and  it 
was,  perhaps,  in  the  latter  sense  that  this  par- 
ticular word  suggested  itself  to  the  Gileadites, 
the  Jordan  being  a  rapid  river.  There  is  no 
mystery  in  this  particular  word.  Any  word 
beginning  with  tne  sound  ah  would  have  an- 
swered equally  well  as  a  test. 

Shib'mah  (properly  Sibmah).  One  of  the 
places  on  the  east  of  Jordan  which  were  taken 
possession  of  and  rebuilt  by  the  tribe  of  Reuben 
(Num.  xxxii.  38).  It  is  probably  the  same  with 
Shebam,  i.e.  Sebam. 

ShiC'ron*  One  of  the  landmarks  at  the 
western  end  of  the  north  boundary  of  Jndah 
(Josh.  3CV.  11  only).  It  lay  between  Ekron 
{Akir)  and  Jabneel  ( Yeima),  the  port  at  which 
the  boundary  ran  to  the  sea.  No  trace  of  the 
name  has  been  discovered  between  these  two 
places,  which  are  barely  four  miles  apart 

Shield  {tsinnah,  magin,  ahetet,  adch^rdh). 
The  three  first  of  the  Hebrew  terms  quoted 
have  been  already  noticed  under  the  head  of 
Arms,  where  it  is  stata"!  that  the  tzinn&h  was  a 
laige  oblong  shield  or  taiget,  covering  the 
whole  body ;  that  the  maaen  was  a  small 
round  or  oval  shield ;  and  that  the  term  Mel 
is  of  doubtful  import,  applying  to  some  orna- 
mental piece  of  armor.  To  these  we  may 
add  adcherdh,  a  poetical  term  occurring  only 
in  Ps.  xci.  4.  The  ordinary  shield  consisted 
of  a  frame-work  of  wood  covered  with  leather ; 
it  thus  admitted  of  being  burnt  (Ez.  xxxix.  9). 
The  ma^n  was  finequently  cased  with  metal, 
either  brass  or  copper :  its  appearance  in  this 
case  resembled  gold,  when  the  sun  shone  on  it 
(I  Mace.  vi.  39) ;  and  to  this,  rather  than  to  the 
practice  of  smearing  blood  on  the  shield,  we 
may  refer  the  redness  noticed  by  Nahum  (ii.  3). 
The  surface  of  the  shidd  was  kept  bright  by 
the  application  of  oil,  as  implied  in  Is.  xxi.  5 ; 
hence  Saul's  shield  is  described  as  "  not 
anointed  with  oil,"  t.e.  dusty  and  gory  (2  Sam. 
i.  21)  Oil  would  be  as  useful  for  the  metal  as 
for  tne  leather  shield.  In  order  to  preserve  it 
from  the  eflects  of  weather,  the  shield  was  kept 
covered,  except  in  actual  conflict  (Is.  xxii.  6). 
The  slueld  was  worn  on  the  left  arm,  to  which  it 


was  attached  by  a  strap.  Shields  of  state  were 
covered  with  beaten  gold.  Solomon  made  such 
for  use  in  religious  processions  (I  K.  x.  16, 17). 
Shields  were  suspended  about  public  build- 
ings for  ornamental  purposes  (1  K.  x.  17; 
1  Mace.  iv.  57,  vi.  2).  In  the  metaphorical 
language  of  the  Bible,  the  shield  generally  rep- 
resents the  protection  of  God  (e.y.  Ps.  lii.  3, 
xxviii.  7) ;  but  in  Ps.  xlvii.  9  it  is  applied  to 
earthly  rulers,  and  in  Eph.  vi.  16  to  faith. 

Shlggai'on,  Ps.  vh.  l.  A  particular  kind 
of  psalm,  the  specific  character  of  which  is 
now  not  known.  In  the  singular  number,  the 
word  occurs  nowhere  in  Hebrew,  except  in  the 
inscription  of  the  seventh  Psalm.  In  the  in- 
scription to  the  Ode  of  the  Prophet  Habakkuk 
( iii.  1 )  the  word  occurs  in  the  plural  number ;  but 
the  phrase  in  which  it  stands,  '*  'al  ahigydndt/i"  is 
deemed  almost  unanimously,  as  it  would  seem, 
by  modem  Hebrew  sc'holars  to  mean  *'  after  the 
manner  of  the  shimiton,"  and  to  be  merely  a 
direction  as  to  the  kind  of  musical  measures  by 
which  the  ode  was  to  be  accompanied.  Gese- 
nius  and  FUrst,  a,v.,  concur  in  deriving  it  from 
ahigaah^  in  the  sense  of  magnifying  or  extolling 
with  praises ;  and  they  justify  this  derivation 
by  kindred  Syriac  words.  Shiggaion  would 
thus  mean  a  hymn  or  psalm ;  but  its  specific 
meaning,  if  it  has  any,  as  applicable  to  the  sev> 
enth  Psalm,  would  continue  unknown.  Ewald, 
Rodiger,  and  Delitzsch  derive  it  from  a/idgdh, 
in  the  sense  of  reeling,  as  from  wine,  and  con- 
sider the  word  to  be  somewhat  equivalent  to  a 
dithjrambus ;  while  De  Wette,  Lee,  and  Hit- 
zig  interpret  the  word  as  a  psalm  of  lamenta- 
tion, or  a  psalm  in  distress,  as  derived  from 
Arabic.  Hnpfeld,  on  the  other  hand,  conjec- 
tures that  shi^aion  is  identical  with  higgaion 
(Ps.  ix.  16)  in  the  sense  of  poem  or  si^ng. 
The  Versions  give  no  help.  In  the  A.  V.  of 
Hab.  iii.  1,  the  rendering  is  "upon  shigionoth," 
as  if  shifi;ionoth  were  some  musical  instrument. 
But  under  any  circumstances  *al  must  not  be 
translated  "  upon  "  in  the  sense  of  playing  upon 
an  insfhiment.  It  would  be  better  rendered 
there  "  to  the  accompaniment  of." 

Shilion.  A  town  of  Issachar,  named  only 
in  Josh.  xix.  19.  It  occurs  between  Haphniim 
and  Anaharath.  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (Ono- 
tnaat.)  mention  it  as  then  existing  **  near  Mount 
Tabor."  The  only  name  at  all  resembling  it 
at  present  in  that  neighborhood  is  the  Chtrbet 
SchVin  of  Dr.  Schulz,  U  mile  N.  W.  of  Debu- 
rieh.  The  identification  is,  however,  very  un- 
certain. 

Shilior  of  Egypt  (l  Chr.  xiii.  5)  is  spo- 
ken of  as  one  limit  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  in 
David's  time,  the  entering-in  of  Hamath  being 
the  other.  It  must  correspond  to  "  Shihor," 
"the  Shihor  which  fisj  before  Egypt"  (Josh, 
xiii.  2,  3),  A.  V.  **  Sihor,"  sometimes,  at  least, 
a  name  of  the  Nile.  It  would  appear  that  Shi- 
hor of  Egypt  and  "  the  Shihor  which  [isl  be- 
fore Egypt  might  designate  the  stream  or  the 
W|[dl-KAreesh :  Shihor  alone  would  still  be 
the  Nile. 

Shilior-Iiib'nath.  Named  only  in  Josh. 
xix.  26  as  one  of  the  landmarks  of  the  bound- 
ary of  Asher.  Nothing  is  known  of  it.  By 
the  ancient  translators  and  commentators,  the 
names  are  taken  as  belonging  to  two  distinct 
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placet.  Bat  modern  oommentaton,  beginning 
perhaps  with  Maaias,  have  inclined  to  consider 
Shihor  as  identical  with  the  name  of  the  Nile, 
and  Shihor-Libnath  to  be  a  river.  They  inter- 
pret the  Shihor-Libnath  as  the  glass  river, 
which  thej  then  naturally  identi^  with  the 
Bel  us  of  Pliny,  the  present  Nanr  Naman. 
But  this  theory  is  surely  very  far-fetched. 

Shillli.  The  father  of  Azubah,  Jehoshar 
phat's  mother  (1  K.  xxii.  42  ;  2  Chr.  xx.  31). 

Shil'him.  One  of  the  cities  in  the  south- 
em  portion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  Its  place  in 
the  list  is  between  Lebaoth  and  Ain,  or  Am-Rim- 
mon  (Josh.  xv.  32),  and  it  is  not  elsewhere 
mentioned.  No  trace  of  it  has  yet  been  dis- 
covered. The  juxtaposition  of  ShilUm  and 
Ain  has  led  to  the  conjecture  that  they  are 
identical  with  the  Salim  and  iEnon  of  St  John 
the  Baptist ;  but  their  position  in  the  south  of 
Judah  seems  to  forbid  tnis. 

Shillem.  Son  of  Naphtali,  and  ancestor 
of  the  family  of  the  Shillemites  (Gen.  xlvi.  24 ; 
Num.  xxvi.  49). 

Shillemites,  the*  The  descendants  of 
Shillem  the  son  of  Naphtali  (Num.  xxvi.  49). 

Shilo'ah,  the  waters  of.    A  certain 

soft-flowinK  stream  mentioned  by  the  prophet 
Isaiah  (viii.  6).  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  waters  in  question  were  the  same  which 
are  better  known  under  their  later  name  of 
Si  LOAM,  —  the  only  perennial  spring  of  Jeru- 
salem. 

Shiloh.  In  the  A.  V.  of  the  Bible,  Shi- 
loh  is  once  used  as  the  name  of  a  person,  in  a 
very  difficult  passage,  in  the  tenth  verse  of  the 
forty-ninth  chapter  of  Genesis.  Supposing  that 
the  translation  is  correct,  the  meanmg  of  the 
word  is  Peaceable,  or  Pacific ;  and  the  allusion 
is  either  to  Solomon,  whoso  name  has  a  similar 
signification,  or  to  the  expected  Messiah,  who. 
In  Is.  ix.  6,  is  expressly  called  the  Prince  of 
Peace.  But,  on  tne  other  hand,  if  the  original 
Hebrew  text  is  correct  as  it  stands,  there  are 
three  objections  to  this  translation,  which,  taken 
collectively,  seem  fatal  to  it.  1st.  The  word 
"  Shiloh  occurs  nowhere  else  in  Hebrew  as  the 
name  or  appellation  of  a  person.  2dly.  The 
only  other  Hebrew  word,  apparently,  of  the 
same  form,  is  Giloh  (Josh.  xv.  51 ;  2  Sam.  xv. 
12) ;  and  this  is  the  name  of  a  city,  and  not  of 
a  person.  3dly.  By  translating  tne  word  as  it 
is  translated  everywhere  else  in  the  Bible,  viz. 
as  the  name  of  the  city  in  Kphraim  where  the 
Ark  of  the  Covenant  remained  during  such  a 
long  period,  a  sufficiently  good  meaning  is 
given  to  the  passage  without  anv  violence  to 
the  Hebrew  language,  and,  indeed,  with  a  pre- 
cise grammatical  parallel  elsewhere  (comp.  1 
Sam.  iv.  12).  The  simple  translation  is,  "The 
sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah,  nor  the 
ruler's  staff  from  between  his  feet,  till  he  shall 
go  to  Shiloh."  And,  in  this  case,  the  allusion 
would  be  to  the  primacy  of  Judah  in  war 
(Judg.  i.  1,  2,  XX.  18;  Num.  ii.  3,  x.  14),  which 
was  to  continue  until  the  Promised  Land  was 
conquered,  and  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  was 
solemnly  deposited  at  Shiloh.  The  objections 
to  this  mterpretation  are  set  forth  at  length  by 
Hengstenberg ;  and  the  reasons  in  its  favor, 
with  an  account  of  the  various  interpretations 
which  have  been  suggested  by  others,  are  well 


given  by  Davidflon  {Tntrwhtctiom  io  the  Old  Tm> 
Uxment,  i.  199-210). 

2.  The  next  best  translation  of  Shiloh  is  per 
haps  that  of  "  Rest."  The  passage  would  then 
mn  thus :  "  The  sceptre  sluul  not  depart  from 
Judah  ...  till  rest  come»  and  the  imtions  obey 
him ; "  and  the  reference  would  be  to  the  Bfes- 
siah,  who  was  to  spring  from  the  tribe  of 
Judah.  This  translation  deserves  respectful 
consideration,  as  havine  been  ultimately  adop^ 
ed  by  Gesenins. — 3.  A  third  explanation  of 
Shiloh,  on  the  assumption  that  it  b  not  the 
name  of  a  person,  is  a  translation  by  various 
learned  Jews,  apparently  countenanced  by  the 
Targnm  of  Jonathan,  that  SinloK  merely  ineam 
"  his  son,"  t.e.  the  son  of  Judah  (in  the  sense 
of  the  Messiah),  from  a  supposed  word  SkU, 
"a  son."  There  is,  however,  no  sach  word 
in  known  Hebrew.  The  translation,  then,  of 
Shiloh  as  the  name  of  a  city  is  to  be  regarded 
as  the  soundest,  if  the  present  Hebrew  text  is 
correct.  It  is  proper,  however,  to  bear  in  mind 
the  possibility  of  tnere  being  some  error  in  that 
text  When  Jerome  translatod  the  word  "  qui 
missus  est,"  we  may  be  certain  that  he  did  not 
read  it  as  Shiloh,  but  as  some  form  of  s&o/ocA, 
"  to  send."  We  may  likewise  be  certain  that 
the  translator  in  the  Septuagint  did  not  read 
the  word  as  it  stands  in  our  Bibles.  He  read  it 
as  dieUdh  »  ^ieU6,  and  translated  it  well  by  the 
phrase  rii  iaroKti/ttva  ainy ;  so  that  the  meaning 
would  be,  "  The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from 
Judah  ...  till  the  thines  reserred  for  him 
come."  It  is  most  probable  that  Ezekiel  read 
the  word  in  the  same  wav.  It  is  not  meant  by 
these  remarks  that  sftelldh  is  more  likely  to  have 
been  correct  than  Shiloh.  But  the  fact  that 
there  were  different  readings,  in  former  times, 
of  this  very  difficult  passage,  necessarily  tends 
to  suggest  the  possibility  uiat  the  correct  read- 
ing may  have  been  lost  Whatever  intefpreta- 
tion  of  the  present  reading  may  be  adopted,  the 
one  which  must  bo  pronounced  entitled  to 
the  least  consideration  is  that  which  supposes 
the  prophecy  relates  to  the  birth  of  Chnst  as 
occurring  in  the  reign  of  Herod,  just  belbie 
Judsa  became  a  Roman  province.  There  is 
no  such  interpretation  in  the  Bible ;  and,  how- 
ever ancient  this  mode  of  regarding  the  passage 
may  be,  it  must  submit  to  the  ordeal  of  a  dis- 
passionate scrutiny.^ 

>  **  The  Targum  Onkelos  reads,  *  One  having  th* 

Srlndpallty  shall  not  be  taken  flrom  the  house  of 
udah.  nor  a  scribe  fh>m  his  <diUdreii*B  ^Udren. 
until  tiie  Metwiah  oome,  whose  the  kingdom  U;' 
the  Targ.  Jems.,  *Ktnin  shall  not  fiiU  from  tbe 
honte  of  Judah,  nor  skiuhl  doctors  of  the  law  fh>m 
their  children's  children,  till  the  time  when  the 
King's  Messiah  shall  oome;'  ttjr.,  'The  sceptre 
shall  not  fkil  fh>m  Judah,  nor  an  expoander  from 
between  his  f)eet,  till  He  oome  whose  It  Is.*  i.e.  the 
Boeptre;  Arab.,  *  The  sceptre  shall  not  be  taken 
awAv  fh>m  Judah,  nor  a  lawgiver  from  under  his 
rule,  until  He  shall  come  whose  it  Is ; '  Sam.,  *  Until 
the  Pacific  shall  oome : '  Lat  Valg.,  *  Until  Betkalt 
oomevhoUtohe  teni,' 

•*  It  is  principally  among  the  Jews  that  tbe  ojpinioa 
of  Aben  Ifisra  finds  eurrencj,  who  makes  Shuoh  to 
be  the  name  of  the  place  where  the  taberaaeie  was 
first  fixed  after  the  conquest  of  Osnaan.  .  .  .  Bat 
there  is  no  mention  made  of  Shiloh  elsewhere  la 
the  Pentateueh,  and  no  probabUlty  that  anv  soeh 
plaoe  existed  In  the  time  of  Jaoob.  It  Is,  moreover 
Hoaroely  oonoelvable  that  sueh  a  splendid  train  of 
prsdiouon  should  be  interrupted  hj  an  allaaioa  ta 
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Shiloh.    In  Jadg.  xxi.  19,  it  is  Baid  that 
Sbiloh  is  "  on  the  nonh  side  of  Bethel,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  highwaj  that  goeth  up  from 
Bediel  to  Shechem,  and  on  the  sonth  or  Lebo- 
nah."    In  agreement  with  this,  the  trayeller  at 
the  present  day,  going  north  Irom  Jerusalem, 
lodges  the  first  night   at  BetYtn,  the  ancient 
Betnel ;  the  next  day,  at  the  distance  of  a  few 
hours,  turns  aside  to  the  right  in  order  to  visit 
Seiiiiny  the  Arabic  for  Shiloh ;  and  then,  pass- 
ing through  the  narrow  wady  which  brings 
him  to  the  main  road,  leaves  el-Lebbdn,  the  Lcto- 
nah  of  Scripture,  on  the  left,  as  he  pursues 
"  the  highway  "  to  NdUus,  the  ancient  Shechem. 
[Shechem.]    Its  present  name  is  sufficiently 
like  the  more  familiar  Hebrew  name,  while  it  is 
identical  with  Shilon  (see  above),  on  which  it 
is  evidentlv  founded.     Shiloh  was  one  of  the 
'earliest  and  most  sacred  of  the  Hebrew  sanctu- 
aries.    The  Ark  of  the  Ck>venant,  which  had 
been  kept  at  GUgal  during  the  progress  of  the 
Conquest  (Josh,    xviii.  1    sq.),  was  removed 
thence  on  the  subjugation  of  the  country,  and 
kept  at  Shiloh  fW>m  the  last  days  of  Joshua  to 
the  time  of  Samuel   (Josh,   xviii.  10;  Judz. 
xviii  31 ;  1  Sam.  iv.  3).     It  was  here  the  He- 
brew conqueror  divided  among  the  tribes  the 
portion  o(^  the  west  Jordan-region,  which  had 
not  been  already  allotted  (Josh,  xviii.  10,  xix. 
51).    In  this  distribution,  or  an  earlier  one, 
Shiloh  fell  within  the  limits  of  Ephraim  (Josh, 
xvi.  5).    The  seizure  here  of  the  "  daughters  of 
Shiloh,"  by  the  Benjamites,  is  recorded  as  an 
event  which  preserved  one  of  the  tribes  from 
extinction  (Jndg.  xxi.  19-23).    The  ungodly 
conduct  of  the  sons  of  Eli  occasioned  the  loss 
of  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  which  had  been 
carried  into  battle  against  the  Philistines ;  and 
Shiloh  fW>m  that  time  sank  into  insignificance. 
It  stands  forUi  in  the  Jewish  history  as  a  strik- 
ing example  of  the  divine  indignation  ( Jer.  vii. 
12).    The  contour  of  the  region,  as  the  travel- 
ler views  it  on  the  ground,  indicates  very  closely 
where  the  ancient  town  must  have  stood.    A 
tell,  or  moderate  hill,  rises  from  an  uneven 
plain,  surrounded  by  other  higher  hills,  except 
a  narrow  valley  on  the  south,  which  hill  would 
naturally  be  chosen  as  the  principal  site  of  the 
town.     The  tabernacle  may  have  been  pitched 
on  this  eminence,  where  it  would  be  a  conspic- 
uous object  on  every  side.     The  ruins  found 
there  at  present  are  very  inconsiderable.    They 
consist  chiefiy  of  the  remains  of  a  comparatively 
modem  village,  with  which  some  large  stones  and 
fragments  of  columns  are  intermixed,  evidently 
from  much  earlier  times.    At  the  distance  of 

such  an  Inoonsidersble  locality.  It  is  so  utterly  cot 
of  keeping  with  the  general  tone  of  the  prophecy, 
that  it  Is  ■nrpriiiing  tuat  any  mind  not  infktuated 
by  rabbinic  trivialitiefl  shonld  entertain  the  theory 
for  a  moment.  Yet  Teller,  Mendelssohn,  Etchhom, 
Ammon,  Rosenmullpr  (in  first  edition),  Kelle.  and 
others,  have  enrolled  themselves  in  favor  of  this 
crude  conceit." 

These  observations  are  taken  from  a  writer  in 
Kltto's  CyclopsMlla,  who  proposes  a  new  render- 
ing. Shiloh  is  derived  from  a  root  signifying  to 
asK.  seek,  require ;  and  its  true  import,  he  oonoetves, 
is  the  detiredt  the  longed-for  One,  Whatever  view 
may  be  taken  of  the  derivation  of  the  Hebrew 
term,  the  probahUtty  arising  fVom  the  ancient  ver- 
sions, the  general  consent  of  the  Jews  and  of  Chris- 
tians, that  Mkssi  ah  is  rel^red  to,  is  very  strong.— 


about  fifteen  minutes  fW>m  the  main  site  is  • 
fountain,  which  is  approached  through  a  nar- 
row dale.  Its  water  is  abundant,  and,  acconl- 
ing  to  a  practice  very  common  in  the  East, 
flows  first  into  a  pool  or  well,  and  thence  into 
a  laiger  reservoir,  from  which  flocks  and  herds 
are  watered. 

Shilo'nL  This  word  occurs  in  the  A.  V. 
only  in  Neh.  xi.  5,  where  it  should  be  rendered 

—  as  it  is  in  other  cases — "the  Shilonite," 
that  is,  the  descendant  of  Shelah,  the  youngest 
son  of  Judah. 

Shilo'nitei  the^  that  is,  the  native  or  resi- 
dent of  Shiloh,  —  a  title  ascribed  only  to 
Ahijah  (1  K.  xi.  29,  xii.  15,  xv.  29 ;  2  Chr.  ix. 
29,  X.  15). 

Shilo'nites,  the^  are  mentioned  among 
the  descendants  of  Judah  dwelling  in  Jerusa- 
lem at  a  date  difficult  to  fix  (1  Chr.  ix.  5). 
Th^  are  doubtless  the  members  of  the  house 
of  Shelah,  who  in  the  Pentateuch  are  more 
accurately  designated  Shblanites. 

Shil^snah.  Son  of  Zophah  of  the  tribe  of 
Asher(l  Chr.  vii.  37). 

Shim'ea.  I.  Son  of  David  by  Bathsheba 
(1  Chr.  iii.  5).  — 2.  AMerarite  Levito(l  Chr. 
vi.  S0[15]). — 3.  A  Gershonite  Levite,  ances- 
tor of  Asaph  the  minstrel  (1  Chr.  vi.  39  [24]). 

—  4.  The  brother  of  David  (1  Chr.  xx.  7), 
elsewhere  called  Shammah,  Shimma,  and 
Shimkah. 

Shim'eah.  I.  Brother  of  David,  and  fa- 
ther of  Jonathan  and  Jonadab  (2  Sam.  xxi. 
21 ) ;  called  also  Shammah,  Shimba,  and  Shim- 
ma. 2.  A  descendant  of  Jehiel  the  father  or 
founder  of  Gibeon  (1  Chr.  viii.  32). 

Shim'eftDl.  A  descendant  of  Jehiel,  the 
founder  or  prince  of  Gibeon  (1  ^hr.  ix.  38). 
Called  Shimeah  in  I  Chr.  viii.  32. 

Shim'eath*  An  Ammonitess,  mother  of 
Jozachar,  or  Zabad,  one  of  the  murderers  of 
King  Joash  (2  K.  xii.  21  [22] ;  2  Cbr.  xxiv. 
26). 

Shim^Oi*    I*  Son  of  Gershom  the  bon  of 
Levi  (Num.  iii.  18;  1  Chr.  vi.  17,  29,  xxiii.  7,. 
9,  10;   Zech.  xii.  13);   called  Shimi  in  Ex. 
vi.  17.     In  1  Chr.  vi.  29,  according  to  the 
present  text,  he  is  called  the  son  of  Libni,  and 
both  are  reckoned  as  sons  of  Merari  ;  but  there 
is  reason  to  suppose  that  there  is  somethin;;^ 
omitted  in  this  verse.  —  2.  Shimei  the  fion  of 
Gera,  a  Benjamite  of  the  house  ol  Saul,  who 
lived  at  Bahurim.     When  David  and  his  suite 
were  seen  descending  the  long  defile,  on  hia 
flight  from  AbssJom  (2  Sam.  xvi.  5-13),  the 
whole  feeling  of  the  clan  of  Benjamin  burst 
forth  without  restraint  in  the  person  of  Shimei. 
He   ran   iflong   the  ridge,  cursing,  throwing 
stones  at  the  king  and  his  companions,  and, 
when  he  came  to  a  patch  of  dust  on  the  dry 
hill-side,  taking  it  up,  and  throwing  it  over 
them.     Abishai  was  so  irritated,  that,  but  for 
David's  remonstrance,  he  would  have  darted 
across  the  ravine  (2  Sam.  xvi.  9),  and  cut  off 
his  head.    The  whole  conversation  is  remark- 
able,  as  showing  what  may  almost  be  called  the 
slang  terms  of  abuse  prevalent  in  the  two  rival 
courts.    The  royal   party  passed  on,  Shimei 
following  them  with  his  stones  and  curses  as 
long  as  they  were  in  sieht.    The  next  meeting 
was  very  diflerent    The  kinir  was  now  return- 
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ing  from  his  snocessful  campAigii.  Jast  as  he 
was  crossing  the  Jordan^  in  the  ferry-boat  or 
on  the  bridge  (2  Sam.  xix.  18),  the  first  person 
to  welcome  nim  on  the  western,  or  perhaps  even 
on  the  eastern  side,  was  Shimei,  wno  may  have 
seen  him  approaching  from  the  heights  above, 
lie  threw  himself  at  David's  feet  in  abject  peni- 
tence. But  the  king's  suspicions  were  not  set 
at  rest  by  this  submission ;  and  on  his  deathbed 
he  recalls  the  whole  scene  to  the  recollection  of 
his  son  Solomon.  Solomon  gave  Sliimei  notice 
that  from  henceforth  he  must  consider  himself 
confined  to  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  on  pain  of 
death.  He  was  to  build  a  house  in  Jerusalem 
(1  K.  ii.  36,  37).  For  three  years,  the  engage- 
ment was  kept  At  the  end  of  that  time,  for 
the  purpose  of  capturing  two  slaves  who  had 
escaped  to  Gath,  ne  went  out  on  his  ass,  and 
made  his  journey  successfully  (ib.  ii.  40).  On 
his  return,  the  king  took  him  at  his  word,  and 
he  was  slain  by  BenaiiUi  (ib.  ii.  41~46).  ^ 
3.  One  of  the  adherents  of  Solomon  at  the 
time  of  Adonijah's  usurpation  (1  K.  i.  8). 
Unless  he  is  the  same  as  Snimei  the  son  of  Elah 
(1  K.  iv.  18),  Solomon's  commissariat  officer, 
or  with  Shimeah,  or  Shammah,  David's  brother, 
it  is  impossible  to  identify  him. — 4.  Solo- 
mon's commissariat  officer  in  Benjamin  ( 1  K. 
iv.  18).  —  6.  Son  of  Pedaiah,  and  brother  of 
Zerubbabel  (I  Chr.  iii.  19).  —  6.  A  Simeonite, 
son  of  Zacchur  (1  Chr.  iv.  26,  27).— 7.  Son 
of  Gog,  a  Reubenite  (1  Chr.  v.  4).  —  8.  A  Ger- 
shonite  Levite,  son  of  Jahath  (I  Chr.  vi.  42). 
—  9.  Son  of  Jeduthun,  and  chief  of  the  tenth 
division  of  the  singers  (1  Chr.  xxv.  17). — 
10.  The  Ramathite  who  was  over  David's 
vincvards  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  27).  — 11.  A  Levite 
of  the  sons  of  Heman,  who  took  part  in  the 
purification  of  the  Temple  under  Hezekiah 
12  Chr.  xxix.  14).  — 12.  The  brother  of 
Cononiah  the  Levite  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah 
(2  Chr.  xxxi.  12,  13).  Perhaps  the  same  as 
the  preceding.  — 13.  A  Le?ite  in  the  time  of 
Ezra  who  had  married  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr. 
X.  23). — 14.  One  of  the  family  of  Hashum, 
who  put  away  his  foreign  wife  at  Ezra's  com- 
mand (Ezr.  x.  33).  — 15.  A  son  of  Bani,  who 
had  also  married  a  foreign  wife  and  put  her 
away  (Ezr.  x.  38).  — 16.  Son  of  Kish  a  Ben- 
jam'ite,  and  ancestor  of  Mordecai  (Esth.  ii. 
5). 

Shim'eon.  A  layman  of  Israel,  of  the 
family  of  Harim,  who  had  married  a  foreign 
wife  and  divorced  her  in  the  time  of  Ezra  (Ezr. 
X.  31). 

Shimlli.  A  Bcnjamite,  apparently  the 
same  as  Shema  the  son  of  Elpaal  (1  Chr. 
viii.  21). 

Shim'i  =  Shimei  1  (Ex.  vi.  17). 

Shimltes,  the.  The  descendants  of 
Shimei  the  son  of  Gcrshom  (Num.  iii.  21). 

Shim'ma.  The  third  son  of  Jesse,  and 
brother  of  David  (1  Chr.  ii.  13). 

Shi'mon.  The  four  sons  of  Shimon  are 
enumerated  in  an  obscure  gcnealogv  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah  (I  Chr.  iv.  20). 

Shim'rath.  A  Benjamite,  of  the  sons  of 
Shimhi  (1  Chr.  viii.  21). 

Shim'ri.  1.  A  Simeonite,  son  of  Shema- 
iah  (1  Chr.  iv.  37).— 2.  The  father  of  Jediael, 
one  of  David's  guard  (1  Chr.  xi.  45).  — 3. 


A  Kohathite  Levite  in  the  teigii  of  HfAiah 
(2  Chr.  xxiv.  13). 

Shim'rith.  A  MbebiteM,  mother  of  Je- 
hozabad,  one  of  the  assassins  of  King  Joash 
(2  Chr.  xxiv.  26).  In  2  K.  xii.  21,  she  u  called 
Shomsk. 

Shim'rom.  Shucsoh  the  son  of  Isnchar 
(1  Chr.  vii.  1). 

Shim'ron.  A  dty  of  Zebolnn  (Josh,  xi 
1,  xix.  15).  Its  loll  appellation  was  perhaps 
Shimbon-xbroh.  SchwBTZ  proposes  to  iden- 
tifjr  it  with  the  Simonias  of  Jomhns,  now 
StmibfUjfeh,  a  village  a  few  miles  W.  of  Naza- 
reth. 

Shim'ron.  The  fourth  son  of  laanchar, 
according  to  the  lists  of  Genesis  (zlvl.  13)  and 
Numbers  (xxvi.  24),  and  the  head  of  the  fiun- 
ily  of  the  Shimsonites. 

Shim'ronites,    the.     The   family  of 

Shimron,  son  of  Issachar  (Num.  xxvi.  24). 

Shim'ron-me'ron.    The  king  of  Shim- 

ron-meron  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  thirty-one 
kings  vanquished  by  Joshua  (Josh.  xii.  20). 
It  is  probablv  (though  not  certainly)  the  com- 
plete name  of  the  place  elsewhexe  called  Shim- 
ron. There  are  two  claimants  to  identity  with 
Shimron-meron.  The  old  Jewish  traveller 
hap-Parchi  fixes  it  at  two  hours  east  of  Ensan- 
nim  {Jenin)j  south  of  the  mountains  of  Gilboa, 
at  a  village  called  in  his  day  Dor  Meron.  The 
other  is  the  village  of  Sinuimyek,  west  of 
Nazareth. 

Shimeha'L  The  scribe  or  secretary  of 
Rehum,  who  was  a  kind  of  satrap  of  the  oon- 
ouered  province  of  Judsea,  and  ofthe  colon  v  of 
Samaria,  supported  by  the  Persian  court  (^v. 
iv.  8,  9, 17,  23).  He  was  apparently  an  An- 
meean,  for  the  letter  which  ne  wrote  to  Arta- 
xcrxes  was  in  Syriac  (Ezr.  iv.  7),  and  the  form 
of  his  name  is  in  favor  of  this  supposition. 

Shin'ab.  The  king  of  Admah  in  the  time 
of  Abraham  (Gen.  xiv.  2). 

Shi'nar  seems  to  have  been  the  ancient 
name  of  the  great  alluvial  tract  throngfa  which 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  pass  before  reaching 
the  sea,  —  the  tract  known  in  later  times  as 
Chaldsea  or  Babylonia.  It  was  a  plain  country, 
where  brick  had  to  be  used  for  stone,  and  slime 
for  mortar  (Gen.  xi.  3).  Among  its  cities 
were  Babel  (Babylon),  Erech or  Orech  (Orcboe), 
Calneh  or  Calno  (probably  Niffer)^  and  Accad, 
the  site  of  which  is  unknown.  These  notices 
are  quite  enough  to  fix  the  situation.  The 
native  inscriptions  contain  no  trace  of  the  term, 
which  seems  to  be  purely  Jewish,  and  unknown 
to  any  other  people.  At  least  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  whetner  there  is  really  any  connectifm 
between  Shinar  and  Singara  or  Sinjar,  Sin- 
gara  was  the  name  of  a  town  in  Central  Meso- 
potamia, well  known  to  the  Romans.  It  mny 
be  suspected  that  Shinar  was  the  name  by 
which  the  Hebrews  originally  knew  the  lower 
Mesopotaraian  country,  where  they  so  long 
dwelt,  and  which  Abraham  brought  with  him 
from  "  Ur  of  the  Chaldees." 

Ship.  No  one  writer  in  the  whole  range  of 
Greek  and  Roman  literature  has  supplied  us 
with  so  much  information  concerning  uie  mer- 
chant-ships of  the  ancients  as  St.  Luke  in  the 
narrative  of  St.  Paul's  voyage  to  Rome  (Acti 
xxvii.,  xxviii).    It  is  important  to  remember 


nanaport-shipa,  pre^rea 


that  ha  MCOTDplUbed  it  intbtM  «hipt:  flnt,  the 
AdnunrttiAn  veasel,  whicb  took  him  from  Ctaaa- 


the  large  Aloxaudriau  com-ihip,  in  which  he 
WM  meclced  on  the  coast  of  Malta  (xxrii.  6- 
xxiiii.  1 ;  and  thirdly,  another  laive  Aleiun- 
dlian  corn-chip,  id  nliich  he  sailed  from  Malta 
bjT  Sfraciua  and  Rheaium  to  Pateoli  (xKriii. 
11-13).  (1.)  Sue  of  Anaaa  Ship,.  — The 
narratire  which  we  take  as  our  chief  guide  af- 
fi>rdi  a  good  atandard  ibr  estimating  ^ii.  The 
■hip  in  which  St  Paiil  was  wracked  had  2J6 
penoDS  on  board  (Acts  xxfii.  37),  besldea  a 
cargo  of  wheat  (ib.  10,  38) ;  and  all  these  pas- 
sengers seem  to  have  been  token  on  to  Puteoll 
in  another  ship  (xxviii,  1 1  ]  which  had  its  own 

— ■■   '■-   — 1  cargo.    Now,  in  English 

epared  for  carrying  troops, 

_ »  to  allow  a  ton  and  a 

half  per  man.  On  the  whole,  if  we  sa;  that  an 
ancisQt  merchanl'Shtp  might  range  from  SOO  to 
1,000  tons,  we  are  clearlj  withm  the  mark. 
(9.)  Steaing  Apparatat,  —  Some  commenta- 
tors baTe  fellen  into  strange  perplexities  from 
obserring  that  in  Acts  xxrii,  10  ("  the  fasten- 
ings of  the  rnddeTs")  St.  Luke  OSes  the  plural. 
Ancient  ships  were  in  truth  not  steered  at  all 
bj  rudders  fastened  or  hinged  to  the  slenl,  tut 
bj  means  of  two  paddle-rudden,  one  on  each 
^luarter,  acting  in  a  rowlock  or  through  a.  port- 
hole, as  the  Teasel  might  be  small  or  large. 
(3.]  Builri  and  OrmmtnU  of  thl  Hati.  —  It  il 
probable  that  there  was  no  very  marked  differ- 
ence between  the  how  and  the  stem.  The 
"  hold  "  (Jonah  i.  5J  would  present  no  special 
pecnliaritiea.  One  characteristic  ornament, 
rising  in  a  lofty  curve  at  the  stem  or  the  bow, 
is  familiar  to  ua  in  works  of  art,  but  no  allusion 
to  il  occurs  in  Scripture.  That  personification 
of  ships,  which  seems  to  be  instinctive,  led  the 
ancients  to  paint  an  eye  on  each  side  of  the 
bow  (comp.  Acts  xxvii.  IS),  An  ornament  of 
that  which  took  him  on  fhim  Halts  to  Fozzuoli 
is  mora  explicitly  rtfbrred  to.  The  "  sign  "  of 
that  ship  (AcU  xxiiii.  II)  was  Cistor  and 
Pollux  ;  and  the  symbols  of  these  heroes 
were  doabllcas  painted  or  sculptured  on  each 
side  nf  the  bow.  (4.)  Undayiniert.  —  The  im- 
perfection of  the  build,  and  still  mora  (see  be- 
low, 6)  the  peculiarity  of  the  rig.  in  ancient 
ships,  resulted  in  a  greater  tendency  than  in 
ourtfmes  to  the  starting  of  the  planks,  and  con- 
sequently to  leaking  and  foundering.  Hence 
it  was  cnslomarv  to  take  on  board  peculiar  con- 
trivances, snitatl^  called  "  helps  "  (Acts  xxvii. 
17),  as  precautions  against  such  dangers. 
These  wera  simply  cables  or  chains,  which,  in 
case  of  necessity,  could  be  passed  round  the 
frame  of  the  ship,  at  right  angles  to  its  length, 
and  made  tight.  (9.)  Anehort.  —  Itisprobable 
that  the  gniuud  tackle  of  Greek  and  Roman 
sailor*  was  quite  as  good  as  onr own.  Ancient 
anchors  were  similar  in  form  to  those  which 
exc«it  that  they  wero  without 


Bakes.  Two  alli 
intheN.T.one 
concerning  Chrif 

-other  passage  is  part  of  the  literal  narratire  of 
St.  Paul's  voyaee  at  its  most  critical  point. 
Tbe  ship  in  which  he  was  sailing  had  fbui  nn- 


is  to  anchoring  are  Ibnnd 
very  impressive  metaphor 
.ian  hope  ( Heb.  vi.  19).    The 


chon  on  board,  and  these  were  all  emploved  In 

the  night,  when  the  danger  of  foiling  on  break- 
ers was  immioent.  The  sailors  on  this  occasion 
anchored  by  the  stem  (Acta  xxvii.  39). 

(6.)  Maati,SaiU,Eopa,aiid  Yards.  — Theaa 
were  collectively  called  oxnni  or  oiuvii,  or  gtar. 
We  find  this  word  twice  nsed  for  parts  of  tha 
ri^ng  in  the  narrative  of  the  Acts  (xxvii.  17, 
19).  The  rig  of  an  ancient  ship  was  more  sim- 
ple and  clumsy  than  that  employed  in  modem 
times.  Its  great  feature  was  one  large  mast, 
with  one  large  square  sail  fastened  to  a  yard  of 
great  length.  Hence  the  strain  upon  the  hull, 
aod  the  danger  of  starting  the  planks,  wero 
ereater  than  under  the  present  system,  which 

distributes  the  mechanical  pi 

ly  over  the  whole  ship.    Ni 


t  that  there  a 


than  one,  or  more  sails  tl 
one  on  the  same  mast.  In  an  ancient  merchan^ 
man.  Bnt  these  wera  repetitions,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  samp  general  unit  of  rig.  In  the  O.  T. 
the  most  is  mentioned  (Is,  xxxiii,  23);  and 
from  another  prophet  (Ei.  xxvii.  5)  we  luiuri) 
that  cedar-wood  from  Lebanon  was  sometimes 
nsed  for  this  part  of  ships.  There  is  a  third 
passage  (Prov.  xxiii.  34),  where  the  top  of  a 
ship's  most  is  probably  intended.  In  Ei. 
xxvii.  !9,  oBTB  are  distinctly  mentioned  ;  and  it 
seems  that  onk-wood  Irom  Bashan  was  used  in 
making  tbem.  Anotlier  feature  of  the  ancient, 
as  of  the  modern  ship,  is  the  Sag  at  the  top  of 
the  mast  (Is.  U.,  and  xxx.  17).  (7.)  Rate  of 
Sailing.  —  St.  PaHl'a  voyagea  fumiah  excellent 
data  for  approximalely  estimating  this ;  and 
they  are  qoile  in  harmony  with  what  we  leam 
from  other  sources.  We  must  notice  here, 
however  (what  commentators  sometimes  curi- 
onely  fbrget),  that  winds  are  variable.  Thus 
the  voyage  between  Troab  and  Fhilippi,  ac- 
complished on  one  occasion  (Acts  xvi.  11,  13) 
in  two  days,  occupied  on  another  occasion 
(Acts  XX,  6)  five  days.  With  a  lair  wind,  an 
ancient  ship  would  sail  fully  seven  knots  on 

(8.)  SairiagUforrlluWiad,  and nearthf  Wind. 
—  The  rie  which  has  been  described  is,  like  the 
rig  of  Chinese  juuka,  pcculiariy  favorable  »  a 
qnick  mn  before  the  wind  (Acts  xvi.  1 1,  xxvii. 
16).  It  would,  however,  be  a  great  mistake  to 
suppose  that  ancient  ships  could  not  work  to 
windward.  Tbe  snpcrior  rig  and  build,  hoW' 
ever,  of  modem  ships  enable  them  to  sail  nearer 
to  the  wind  than  was  the  case  in  classical  timea. 
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A  modem  ship,  if  the  weather  is  not  rery  bois- 
terons,  will  sail  within  six  points  of  the  wind. 
To  an  ancient  vessel,  of  woich  the  hull  was 
more  clnmsy,  and  the  yards  could  not  be  braced 
so  tieht,  it  would  be  safe  to  assign  seven  points 
as  the  limit.  (9.)  Lying-to.  —  A  ship  that 
could  make  progress  on  her  proper  course,  in 
moderate  weather,  when  saihng  within  seven 
points  of  the  wind,  would  lie  to  in  a  gale,  with 
lier  length  making  about  the  same  angle  with 
the  direction  of  the  wind.  This  is  done  when 
the  object  is,  not  to  make  progress  at  all 
hazards,  but  to  ride  out  a  gale  in  safety ;  and 
this  is  what  was  done  in  St  Paul's  ship  when 
she  was  undergirded  and  the  boat  taken  on 
board  (Acts  xxvii.  14-17)  under  the  lee  of 
Cladda.  (10.)  Ship's  Boat.  —  This  is  per- 
haps the  best  place  tor  noticing  separately  the 
OKo^t  which  appears  prominently  in  the  narra- 
tive of  the  voyage  (Acts  xxvii.  16, 32).  Every 
large  merchant-ship  must  have  had  one  or  rooro 
boats.  It  is  evident  that  the  Alexandrian  corn- 
ship  in  which  St.  Paul  was  sailing  from  Fair 
Havens,  and  in  which  the  sailors,  apprehending 
no  danger,  hoped  to  reach  Ph<enice,  had  her 
boat  towing  behind.  (11.)  Officers  and  Crew, 
—  In  Acts  xxvii.  1 1 ,  we  have  both  Kv^epvffrri^ 
and  vatftcX/fpo^.  The  latter  is  the  owner  (in 
part  or  in  whole)  of  the  ship  or  the  cargo,  re- 
ceiving also  (possibly)  the  fares  of  the  passen- 
^rs.  The  former  has  the  chai^  of  the  steer- 
ing. The  word  for  "  shipmen  **  (Acts  xxvii. 
27,  30)  and  "  sailors  "  (Rev.  xviii.  17)  is  simply 
the  usual  term  vavrai.  (12.)  Storms  and  Snip- 
wraks.  — The  first  century  of  the  Christian  era 
was  a  time  of  immense  traffic  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  and  there  must  have  been  many  vessels 
lost  there  every  year  by  shipwreck,  and  (per- 
haps) as  many  oy  foundering.  This  Inst  oan- 
ger  would  be  much  increas^  by  the  form  of 
rig  described  above.  Besides  this,  we  must  re- 
member that  the  ancients  had  no  compass,  and 
very  imperfect  charts  and  instruments,  if  anv 
at  all.  Certain  coasts  were  much  dreaded, 
especially  the  African  Syrtis  (ib.  17).  The 
danger  indicated  by  breakers  (ib.  29),  and  the 
fear  of  falling  on  rocks,  are  matters  of  course. 
St.  Paul's  experience  seems  to  have  been  full 
of  illustrations  of  all  these  perils.  (13.)  Boats 
on  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  —  In  the  narratives  of  the 
call  of  the  disciples  to  be  "  fishers  of  men  " 
(Matt  iv.  18-22  ;  Mark  i.  16-20 ;  Luke  v.  1-1 1 ), 
there  is  no  special  information  concerning  the 
characteristics  of  these  boats.  In  the  account 
of  the  storm  and  the  miracle  on  the  lake  (Matt, 
yiii.  23-27  ;  Mark  iv.  35-41  ;  Luke  viii.  22-25), 
it  is  for  everv  reason  instructive  to  compare  the 
three  narratives ;  and  we  should  observe  that 
Luke  is  more  technical  in  his  langua^  than 
Matthew,  and  Mark  than  Luke.  With  the 
large  population  round  the  Lake  of  Tiberias, 
there  must  have  been  a  vast  number  both 
of  fishing-boats  and  pleasure-boats,  and  boat- 
building must  have  been  an  active  trade  on  its 
shores.  (1 4.)  Merchant-ships  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. —  The  earliest  pnssajo^s  where  seafaring 
is  alluded  to  in  the  O.  T.  are  the  following  in 
order :  Gen.  xlix.  13,  in  the  prophecy  of  Jacob 
concerning  Zebulun  ;  Num.  xxiv.  24,  in  Ba- 
laam's prophecy  ;  Deut  xxviii.  68,  in  one  of 
the  warnings  or  Moses ;  Judg.  v.  17,  in  Debo- 


rah's SoDff.  Next  after  these  it  is  natorai  %» 
mention  the  illnstrations  and  descriptions  con- 
nected with  this  subject  in  Job  (ix.  26) ;  and  in 
the  Psalms  (xlvii.  [xlviii.]  7,  ciii.  fciv.]  26,  cii. 
23).  Prov.  xxiii.  34  has  already  oeen  quoted. 
To  this  add  xxx.  19,  xxxL  14.  Solomon's  own 
ships,  which  mayhave  suggested  some  of  these 
illustrations  (1  K.  ix.  26 ;  2  Chr.  viii.  18,  ix. 
21),  have  previously  been  mentioned.  We 
must  notice  the  disastrous  expedition  of  Jebosh- 
i4)hat's  ships  from  the  same  port  of  Ezion- 
^ber  (1  K.  xxii.  48,  49;  2  Chr.  xx-  36,  37). 
The  passages  which  remain  are  in  the  prophets 
(Is.  ii.  16,  xxiii.  1,  14,  Ix.  9;  Ez.  xxvii.;  Jon. 
i.  ^16).  In  Dan.  xi.  40,  we  tonch  the  subject 
of  ships  of  war.  (15.)  Skifm  of  War  in  the 
Apocrypha.  —  Military  operations  both  by  land 
and  water  (1  Mace  viii.  23,  32)  are  prominent 
subjects  in  the  Books  of  Maccabees  (1  Maoc. 
viii.  26,  28 ;  2  Mace.  iv.  20).  Here  we  most 
not  forget  the  monument  erected  by  Simoi» 
Maccabsens  on  his  father's  grave.  Finally  must 
be  mentioned  the  noyade  at  Joppa,  when  the 
resident  Jews,  with  wives  and  cmldren,  200  in 
number,  were  induced  to  go  into  boats,  and  were 
drowned  (2  Mace.  xii.  3,  4). 

Shiphl.  A  Simeonite,  father  of  Zixa,  a 
prince  of  the  tribe  in  the  time  of  Hexekiah  (1 
Chr.  iv.  37). 

Shlph'mite,  the.  Probably,  though  not 
certainly,  the  native  of  8hbpham'(1  Chr.  xxvii. 
27). 

Shiph'rah  (Ex.  i.  15).  The  name  of  one 
of  the  two  midwives  of  the  Hebrews  who  dis- 
obeyed the  command  of  Pharaoh  to  kill  the 
male  children  (ver.  15-21). 

Shiph'tan.  Father  of  Kemnel,  a  prince 
of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  (Num.  xxxiv.  241. 

Shi'sha.  Fathei  of  Elihoreph  and  Ahiah, 
the  royal  secretaries  in  the  reign  of  Solomon 
(1  K.  'iv.  3).  He  is  apparently  the  same  as 
Shavsua,  who  held  the  same  position  under 
David. 

Shi'shak,  king  of  Egypt,  the  Sheshenk  I. 
of  the  monuments,  first  sovereign  of  the  Bubas- 
tite  xxiid  dynasty.  Chronology.  —  The  reign 
of  Shishak  offers  the  first  determined  synchro- 
nisms of  Egyptian  and  Hebrew  history.  The 
svnchronism  of  Shishak  and  Solomon,  and 
that  of  Shishak  and  Rehoboam,  may  be  nearly 
fixed,  as  shown  in  article  Chboxology.  The 
first  year  of  Shishak  would  about  correspond 
to  the  26  th  of  Solomon,  and  the  20th  to  the 
5th  of  Rehoboam.  The  svnchronism  of  Zerah 
and  Asa  is  more  difBcuft  to  determine.  It 
seems  most  probable  that  the  war  with  Zerah 
took  place  early  in  Asa's  reign,  before  his  1 5th 
year,  and  thus  also  early  in  Uie  reign  of  Usar- 
ken  II.  The  chronological  place  of  these  syn- 
chronisms may  be  calculated  on  the  Egyptian 
as  well  as  the  biblical  side.  The  evidence  from 
the  data  supplied  by  the  monuments  would  lead 
us  to  place  the  accession  of  Sheshenk  I.  b.c. 
980  or  983,  or  else  seven  years  later  than  each 
of  these  dates.  The  biblical  date  of  Sheshenk's 
conquest  of  Jndah  has  been  computed  to  be 
B.C.  cir.  969 ;  and  this  having  taken  place  in  his 
20th  year,  his  accession  would  have  been  B.C. 
cir.  988.  The  progress  of  Assyrian  discovery 
has,  however,  induced  some  wrfters  to  propose 
to  shorten  die  chronology  by  taking  thiity-fire 


lowered  twenty  years.  Tbe  proposed  rednc- 
lion  would  pUce  the  iccesaiun  of  Slicahenk  1. 
B.C.  cir.  968,  and  this  date  it  cenaitily  more  in 
■ccordBnce  wi[h  those  derived  Irom  uie  Eevp- 
(itui  data  than  the  higher  date ;  but  these  data 
4re  loo  approximSitiTe  for  us  to  lay  any  stress 
Qpon  minnte  resalta  from  them. 

Salory.  —  The  origin  of  tbe  royal  line  of 
which  SheaheDic  I.  was  the  head  is  extreiaely 
obscure.  Mr.  Birch's  discoreiT  that  several  of 
the  names  or  the  family  are  Shemidc  has  led 
to  the  supposition  that  it  was  of  Assyriaa  or 
Bat^loniao  ori^o.  Lepsius  gives  a  eenaalogy 
of  Shesbeolc  I.  (ram  the  tablet  of  Kar-p-sen 
from  the  Serapeom,  which,  if  correct,  decides 
the  qaestion,  In  this,  Sheslienk  I.  is  the  son 
of  a  chief  Namuret,  whose  ancestors,  excepting 
his  mother,  'xho  is  called  "  royal  mother,  not, 
u  Lepnos  gives  it,  "royal  daughter,"  are  all 
nndlled  persons,  and,  all  but  the  princess,  bear 
fineien,  apparently  Shemitic  names.  But,  as 
H.  de  Roiig^  observes,  this  genealogy  cannot 
beconclnaivdy  made  out  from  the  tabled  chough 
we  think  it  more  probabij  than  he  does.  S''  ~ 
ahcnic  I.,  on  bis  accession,  mast  have  found  I 
state  weakened  by  internal  strife,  and  deprii 
of  much  of  its  foreign  influence.  In  the  time 
of  the  later  kings  of  the  Ramoses  family,  two, 
if  not  three,  sovereigns  had  a  leal  or  titular 
anthority  ;  but  before  the  accession  of  Sheshenk 
It  is  probable  that  their  lines  bad  been  united ; 
oertamly  towards  tbe  close  of  the  xjtist  dynasty 
a  Fliaraob  was  powerrul  enough  to  lead  an 
axpediuon  into  Palestine,  and  capture  Gezer 
(1  K.ix.16).  Shushenk  took  as  the  title  of  bis 
Itandard,  "He  who  attains  royalty  by  uniting 
the  two  regions  [of  Egypt  1."  He  himself  prob- 
ably mamcd  the  heiress  of  the  Rameses  family, 
while  his  son  and  successor  Usarken  appears  to 
have  taken  to  wife  the  daughter,  and  perhaps 
heiress,  of  theTacite  xxist^masty.  Prohahly 
it  was  not  until  late  in  his  reign  that  he  wai 
able  to  carry  on  the  foreign  wars  of  the  earlier 
king  who  captured  Gezer.  It  is  observable 
that  we  trace  a  change  of  dvnasty  in  the  policy 
that  induced  Shesbenk  at  the  bceinning  of  hu 
reign  to  receive  the  fugitive  Jeroboam  ( 1  K.  xj. 
40).  The  king  of  %ypt  does  not  seem  to 
have  commenced  hostilities  during  the  poirar- 
fol  reign  of  Solomon.  It  was  not  until  the 
division  of  the  tribes,  that,  probably  at  the  in- 
iti^tion  of  Jeroboam,  he  attacked  Behoboam. 
The  following  peiticulai^  of  this  war  are  re- 
lated in  the  Bible  :  "  la  the  QKh  year  of  King 
Rehoboam,  Shishak  king  of  Egypt  came  op 
against  Jerusalem,  because  they  had  tnuu- 
gieuol  against  the  Lobd,  with  twelve  hundred 
chariots,  and  threescore  thousand  horsemen : 
and  the  people  [were]  without  number  that 
came  with  him  out  of  £gypt;  the  Lubim,  the 
8iikkiim,and  the  Cushim.  And  he  took  the 
fbnced  cities  which  [pertained]  to  Judah,  and 
came  to  Jerusalem  "  (3  Chr.  xii.  2-4).  Shishak 
did  not  pillage  Jemaalem,  bat  exacted  all  the 
treasures  of  his  city  fWim  Rehoboam,  and  ap- 
parently cuade  him  tributary  (!S,  8-12).  The 
narrative  in  Kings  mentions  only  the  invasion 
and  the  exaction  (1  E.  xiv.  SS,  26).  The 
uraag  ciliBS  of  Behoboam  an  thus  eunmetated 


7  8HITTAH-TREB 

in  an  earlier  passage :  "  And  Rehoboam  dwelt 

in  Jerusalem,  and  built  cities  for  defence  in 
Judah.  He  bnilt  even  Bech-lehem,  and  Etam, 
and  TekoB,  and  Beth.zur.  and  Shoco,  and 
Adulhun,  and  Gath,  and  Mareshah,  and  Ziph, 
and  Adoroim,  and  Lacliish,  and  Azekah,  anil 
Zorah,  and  Aijalon,  and  Hebron,  which  [arej 
in  Judah  and  in  Benjamin  fenced  cities  "(:t 
Chr.  xi.  5-10).  SLisbak  bos  left  a  record  of 
this  expedition  sculptured  on  the  wall  of  the 
great  Temple  of  El-Kamak.  It  is  a  list  of  the 
countries,  cities,  and  tribes  conquered  or  ruled 
by  him,  or  tribulary  to  him.  In  this  list,  Cham- 
pollion  recognized  a  name  which  he  translated 
mcorrectly,  "  the  kingdom  of  Judah,"  and  was. 
■'       ■   '  ■  '  ■      "lies  of 


empire  passed  through  Northern  PaleEtini  ._ 
push  their  conquests  to  the  Euphrates  and  Meso- 
potatnia.  Shishak,  probably  unable  to  attack 
the  Assyrians,  attempted  the  subjugration  of 
Palestine  and  tbe  tracts  of  Arabia  which  border 
Egypt,  knowing  that  the  Arabs  would  inlerpos« 
an  eff^tool  resistance  to  any  invader  of  EgypL 
He  seems  to  have  succeeded  in  consolidating 
his  power  in  Arabia;  and  we  accordingly  find 
Zerah  in  alliance  with  the  people  of  &Tta,  if 
we  may  infer  this  fram  their  sharing  his  over- 

Shitra'i.  A  Sharonite  who  was  over 
David's  herds  that  fed  in  Sharon  (I  Chr.  xxviL 

89). 

Shittah'-tree,  Shittim  (Heb.  ShUiM),  n 
without  doubt  correct! V  referred  to  some  speciea 
of  Aoada,  of  which  three  or  Ibnr  kinds  occnr 
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^  ma  eztenriTel  J  emplo3red  in  die  oonstrnctioii 
of  the  tabernacle  (see  Ex.  xxv.,  xxri,,  xxxW., 
xxxTii.,  xxxTiii.).  The  Egyptian  name  of  the 
Acacia  is  mmt,  aant,  or  aanlh.  The  Heb.  term  is, 
by  Jablonski,  Celsius,  and  many  other  authors, 
derived  from  the  Egyptian  word.  The  Shittdk- 
tree  of  Scripture  is  by  some  thought  to  refer 
more  especiallv  to  the  Acacia  Se^,  though 
perhaps  the  Acacia  Nilotioa  and  A.  Arabica 
may  be  included  under  the  term.  The  A.  Sejfal 
is  Tery  common  in  .some  parts  of  the  peninsula 
of  Sinai.  These  trees  are  more  conunon  in 
Arabia  than  in  Palestine,  though  there  is  a  val- 
ley on  the  west  side  of  the  Dead  Sea,  the  Wadif 
Seyalf  which  derives  its  name  from  a  few  acacia- 
trees  there.  The  Auicia  S^al,  like  the  A. 
^raiico,  yields  the  well-known  substance  called 
gum  arable,  which  is  obtained  by  incisions  in 
the  bark ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether 
the  ancient  Jews  were  acquainted  with  its  use. 
From  the  tangled  thickets  into  which  the  stem 
of  this  tree  expands,  Stanley  well  remarks,  is 
to  be  traced  the  use  of  the  plural  form  of  the 
Heb.  noun,  Shittim,  the  sing,  number  occurring 
but  once  onljr  in  the  Bible.  Besides  the  Acacta 
S^fol,  there  is  another  species,  the  A.  tortilie, 
common  on  Mount  Sinai.  These  acacias,  which 
are  for  the  most  part  tropical  plants,  must  not 
be  confounded  with  the  tree  {Robinia  peeudo- 
acacia)  popularly  known  by  this  name  in  Eng- 
land, wnich  is  a  North-American  plant,  and 
belongs  to  a  different  genus  and  suborder. 
The  true  acacias  belong  to  the  order  Legumi- 
noece,  sub-order  Mimoeea, 

Shit'tixn.  The  place  of  Israel's  encamp- 
ment between  the  conquest  of  the  tran»Jordamc 
highlands  and  the  passage  of  the  Jordan  f  Num. 
xxxiii.  49,  xxr.  1 ;  Josh.  ii.  1,  iii.  1 ;  Mic.  vi. 
5).  Its  full  name  appears  to  be  given  in  the 
first  of  these  passages, — Abel  has-Shittim, — 
"  the  meadow,  or  moist  place,  of  the  acacias." 
It  was  "  in  the  Arboth-Sloab,  by  Jordan-Jeri- 
cho "  (Num.  xxii.  1,  xxvi.  3,  xxxi.  12,  xxxiii. 
48,  49) ;  that  is  to  say,  it  was  in  the  Anbah 
or  Jordan  Valley,  opposite  Jericho.  The  Na- 
chal-Shittim,  or  Waa^f  ntnt,  as  it  would  now 
be  called,  of  Joel  (iii.  18),  can  hardly  be  the 
same  spot  as  that  described  above ;  but  there  is 
nothing  to  give  a  clew  to  its  position. 

Shijsa.  A  Renbenite,  father  of  Adina 
(1  Chr.  xi.  42). 

Sho^ft.  A  proper  name,  which  occurs  only 
in  El.  xxlii.  23,  in  connection  with  Pekod  and 
Koa.  The  three  apparently  designate  districts 
of  Assyria  with  which  the  southern  kingdom 
of  Judah  had  been  intimately'  connected,  and 
which  were  to  be  anraved  against  it  for  punish- 
ment. Rashi  remarks  on  the  three  words, 
"  The  interpreters  say  that  they  signify  officers, 
princes,  ana  rulers."  Those  who  take  Shoa  as 
an  appellative  refer  to  the  nsi^  of  the  word  in 
Job  xxxiv.  19  (A.  V.  "  rich  )  and  Is.  xxxii. 
5  (A.  V.  "  bountiful ").  But  a  consideration  of 
the  latter  part  of  the  verse  Ez.  xxiii.  23,  and 
the  fondness  which  Exekiel  elsewhere  shows  for 
playing  upon  the  sound  of  proper  names  (as  in 
xxvii.  10,  XXX.  5),  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
in  this  case  Pekod,  Shoa,  and  Koa  are  proper 
names  also.  The  only  name  which  has  been 
found  at  all  resembling  Shoa  is  that  of  a  town 
kn  Assyria,  mentioned  by  Pliny,  **  Sue  in  rupi- 


bos,"  near  Gaogamda,  and  west  of  the  Onmtes 
mountain-chain. 

SholMkb.  1.  Son  of  David  by  Batfasheba 
(2  Sam.  V.  14;  1  Chr.  iiL  5.  zir.  4).  — 2. 
Apparently  the  son  of  Caleb  the  son  of  Hexnm 
by  nis  wife  Aanbah  (1  Chr.  ii.  18). 

Sholiach.  The  general  of  Hadarawr  king 
of  the  Syrians  of  Zoba,  who  was  defeated  by 
David  in  person  at  Helam.  Shobach  was 
wounded,  and  died  on  the  field  (2  Sam.  x.  15- 
18).    In  1  Chr.  xix.  16, 18,  he  is  called  Sho- 

PHACH. 

Shobal.  The  children  of  Sbohai  were  a 
fiunily  of  the  doorkeepen  of  the  Temple,  who 
returned  with  Zembbabel  (Ear.  ii.  42 ;  KeL 
rii.  45). 

8hol>aL  1.  The  second  aon  of  Seir  the 
Horite  (Gen.  xxxvi.  20 ;  1  Chr.  i.  38),  and  one 
of  the  *'  dukes "  or  phylarchs  of  the  fiorites 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  29). — 2.  Son  of  Caleb  the  son 
of  Hur,  and  founder  or  prince  of  Kiijath-jeaiim 
(1  Chr.  ii.  50,  52).  — 8.  In  I  Chr.  iv.  1,  2, 
Shobal  appean  with  Hnr  among  the  sons  of 
Judah.  He  is  possibly  the  same  as  the  preced. 
ine. 

ollol)e]L.  One  of  the  heads  of  the  people 
who  sealed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh. 
X.  24). 

81lol>L  Son  of  Nahash  of  Rabbah  of  the 
children  of  Ammon  (2  Sam.  xvii.  27).  He 
was  one  of  the  fint  to  meet  David  at  Maba- 
naim  on  his  flight  from  Absalom. 

Sho'COy  2  Chr.  xi.  7.  Sho'cho,  2  Chr. 
xxviii.  18.  Sho^choh.  1  SanL  xvii.  1.  Three 
variations  of  the  name  Socoh. 

Sholiam.  A  Merarite  Levite,  aon  of  Jaa- 
aiah  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  27). 

Shoe.    [Sakdal.] 

Sho'mer.  1.  An  Asherite  ( 1  Chr.  viL  32) ; 
also  called  Shamer  (vcr.  34). — 2.  The  father 
of  Jehocabad,  who  slew  King  Joash  (2  K.  xiL 
21 ) :  in  the  paraUel  passage  in  2  Chr.  xxiv.  26i, 
the  name  is  convertied  into  the  feminine  fona 
Shimrith,  who  is  further  described  as  a  Moabi- 
tess. 

Sho'phaoh*  Shobach,  the  general  of 
Hadareaer  (1  Chr.  xix.  16,  18). 

Sho'phan.  One  of  the  fortified  towns  on 
the  east  of  Jordan  which  were  taken  poescssiwi 
of  and  rebuilt  by  the  tribe  of  Gad  (Num. 
xxxii.  35). 

Shoshan'ium.  "To  the  chief  mnsidan 
upon  Shoshannim  "  is  a  musical  direction  to  the 
leader  of  the  temple-choir,  which  occnn  in  P& 
'xlv.,  bdx.,  and  most  probably  indicates  the 
melody  "  after  "  or  "  in  the  manner  of"  (A.  V. 
"upon")  which  the  psalms  were  to  be  sun^. 
As  "  Shoshannim"  literally  signifies  "  lilies," 
it  has  been  suggested  that  the  word  denotes 
lily-shaped  instruments  of  music,  perhaps  cym- 
bals. Ben  Zeb  reeards  it  as  an  instrument  of 
psalmody;  and  Junius  and  Tremellius,  after 
kimchi,  render  it''  hexacborda,"  an  instrument 
with  six  strings,  referring  it  to  the  root  M^ 


"  six." 


Shoshan'nim-e'dntlL.    In  the  title  of 

Ps.  Ixxx.  is  found  the  direction  "  to  the  chief 
musician  upon  Shoshannim-eduth,"  which  ap> 
pears,  acoordinff  to  the  most  probable  conjec- 
ture, to  denote  Uie  melody  or  air  "  after  "  or  "  in 
the  manner  of  "  which  the  psalm  was  to  be  sang* 
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Ai  the  words  now  stand,  they  signify  "  lilies,  a 
testimony ; "  and  the  two  are  separated  by  a  laige 
distinctive  accent  In  themsenres,  they  have  no 
meaning  in  the  present  text,  and  most  therefore 
be  reganled  as  probably  a  frafi^ent  of  the  be- 
ginning of  an  Older  psalm  with  whkh  the  choir 
were  familiar. 

Shu'a.  A  Canaanite  of  Adulhim,  father 
of  Judah's  wife  (1  Chr.  ii.  3). 

Shu'ah.  1.  -Sou  of  Abraham  by  Keturah 
(Gen.  XXV.  2;  1  Chr.  i.  32).  — 2.  Properly 
"  Shachah ; "  brother  of  Chelab  ( 1  Chr.  iv.  1 1 ). 
—  8.  The  father  of  Jndah's  wife  /Gen.  xxxviii. 
3,  12) ;  also  called  Shua  in  the  A.  V. 

Sha'al.  Son  of  Zophah,  an  Asherite  (1 
Chr.  vii.  36). 

Shu'al,  the  Land  of.  A  district  named 
only  in  I  Sam.  xiii.  17.  It  is  pretty  certain 
from  the  passage  that  the  land  of  Shual  lay 
north  of  Michmash.  If  therefore  it  be  identi- 
cal with  the  *'  land  of  ShaUm  "  (1  Sam.  ix.  4), 
•—as  is  not  impossible, — we  obtain  the  first 
and  only  clew  yet  obtained  to  Saul's  joamey  in 
quest  of  the  asses.  The  name  Shuai  has  not 
yet  been  identified. 

8hul3ael.  L  Shbbubl  the  son  of  Ger- 
shom  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  20).  —  2.  Shbbubl  the 
son  of  Heman  the  minstrel  (1  Chr.  xxv.  20). 

Shuliaill.  Son  of  Dan,  and  ancestor  of 
the  Shuiiamitbs  (Num.  xxvi.  42). 

Shulllte.  This  ethnic  appellatiye  "  Shu- 
hite  "  is  frequent  in  the  Book  of  Job,  but  only 
as  the  epithet  of  one  person,  Bildad.  The 
local  indications  of  the  Book  of  Job  point  to  a 
region  on  the  western  side  of  Chaldfea,  border- 
ing on  Arabia;  and  exactly  in  this  locality, 
alwve  Hit,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  Euphrates, 
are  found,  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions,  the 
Tsukhif  a  powerful  people.  It  is  probable  that 
these  were  the  Shuhites. 

Shulamite.  the.  One  of  the  personages 
in  the  poem  of  Solomon's  Song  (vi.  13).  The 
name  denotes  a  woman  belonging  to  a  place 
<»llcd  Shulem.  The  only  pU£e  bearing  that 
name,  of  which  we  have  any  knowle^;e,  is 
Shunem  itself.  In  fact  there  is  food  ground 
for  believing  that  the  two  were  identical.  If, 
then,  Shulammite  and  Shunammite  are  equiva- 
lent, there  is  nothing  surely  extravagant  in 
supposing  that  the  Snnnammite  who  was  the 
object  of  Solomon's  iMtssion  was  Abishag.' 

Shu^mathites.  the.  One  of  the  four  fam- 
ilies who  sprang  from  Kiijath-jearim  (1  Chr. 
a.  53). 

Shu'nammitey  the,  U.  the  native  of 

Shunem,  as  is  plain  from  2  EL  iv.  1.  It  is  ap- 
plied to  two  persons,  —  Abishag,  the  nurse  of 
King  David  (1  K.  i.  3,  15,  ii.  17,21,  22),  and 
the  nameless  hostess  of  Elisha  (2  K.  iv.  12,  25, 
36). 

Shuliem.  One  of  the  cities  allotted  to  the 
tribe  of  Issachar  (Josh.  xix.  18).  It  occurs  in 
the  list  between  Chesulloth  and  Haphraim.  It 
is  mentioned  on  two  occasions  (l  Sam.  xxviii. 
4 ;  2  K.  iv.  8).  It  was,  besides,  the  native  place 
of  Abishag  (1  K.  i.  3).  By  Ensebius  and  Je- 
rome it  is  mentioned  twice,  as  five  miles  south 

>  Another  view  Ik,  that  8holani1teltthef)eiBlnfiie 
-of  Shdomob,  meaning  thepeaoeAil ;  the  latter  tvpl- 
fying  Chriit.  the  Prince  of  Peaee;  the  former  His 
4>rid«,  the  Churoh.—  Ed. 


of  Mount  Tabor,  and  then  known  as  Snlem ; 
and  as  a  village  in  Acrabattine,  in  the  territory 
of  Sebaste  caUed  Sanim.  The  latter  of  these 
two  identifications  probably  refers  to  iSam2r,  a 
well-known  fortress  some  seven  miles  from  Se- 
boutiyeh,  and  four  from  Arrabeh,  The  other  has 
mora  in  its  favor,  since  it  agrees  with  the  posi- 
tion of  the  present  Soiam,  a  village  on  the  S.  W. 
flank  of  JM  Duhu,  three  miles  N.  of  Jezreel, 
five  from  Gilboa  (J.  Fukua),  full  in  view  of  the 
sacred  spot  on  Mount  Carmel,  and  situated  in 
the  midst  of  the  finest  corn-fields  in  the  world. 

Shu'ni.  Son  of  Gad,  and  founder  of  the 
family  of  the  Shnnites  (Gen.  xlvi.  16;  Num. 
xxvi.  15). 

Shu'jphani.    [Shuppim.I 

Shu'phamiteBy  the.  The  descendants 
of  Shupnam,  or  Shepbupham,  the  Benjamite 
(Num.  xxvi.  39). 

Shuppim.  In  the  genealogy  of  Benjamin, 
**  Shuppim  and  Huppim,  the  children  of  Ir," 
are  reckoned  in  1  Chr.  vii.  12.  Ir  is  the  same 
as  In  the  son  of  Bela  the  son  of  Benjamin,  so 
that  Shuppim  was  the  great-grandson  of  Ben- 
jamin, lord  A.  Hervey  coijectnres  that  Shup- 
pim or  Shephnpham  was  a  son  of  Benjamin, 
whose  family  was  reckjtned  with  that  of  Ir  or 
In. 

ShUTy  a  place  iust  without  the  eastern  bor- 
der of  Egypi.  Shur  is  first  mentioned  in  die 
narrative  of  Hagar's  flight  from  Sarah  (Gen. 
xvi.  7 ) .  Abraham  afterwards  **  dwelled  between 
Kadesh  and  Shur,  and  sojourned  in  Gerar" 
(xx.  1).  The  first  clear  indication  of  its  posi- 
tion occurs  in  the  account  of  Ishmacl's  posteri- 
tv :  "And  they  dwelt  from  Havilah  uuto  Shur, 
that  [is]  before  Egypt,  as  thou  goest  joward 
Assyria^' (xxv.  18 ;  comp.  1  Sam.  xv.  7,  xxvii. 
8).  '  The  Wilderness  of  Stiur  was  entered  by  the 
Israelites  after  they  had  crossed  the  Red  Sea 
(Ex.  XV.  22,  23).  It  was  also  called  the  Wil- 
demess  of  Etham  (Num.  xxxiii.  8).  Shur 
may  have  been  a  fortified  town  east  of  the  an- 
cient head  of  the  Red  Sea,  but  in  the  hands  of 
the  Arabs,  or  at  one  time  the  Philistines,  not 
of  the  Egyptians.  From  its  being  spoken  of 
as  a  limit,  it  was  probably  the  last  Arabian 
town  before  entering  Eeypt.  The  hieroglyphic 
inscriptions  have  not  been  found  to  throw  any 
light  upon  this  question. 

Shu'shan,  or  8ll8a»  is  said  to  have  re- 
ceived its  name  from  the  abundance  of  the  lilv 
{ShMan  or  Shtuhanah)  in  its  neighborhood. 
1.  History.  —  It  was  originally  the  capiul  of 
the  country  called  in  Scripture  Elam,  and  by 
the  classical  writers,  sometimes  Cissia,  some- 
times Susis  or  Snsiana.  The  first  distinct  men- 
tion of  the  town  that  has  been  as  yet  found  is 
in  the  inscriptions  of  Aaahttr-bani-pal,  the  son 
and  successor  of  Esar-haddon,  who  states  that 
he  took  the  place,  and  exhibits  a  ground-plan 
of  it  upon  his  sculptures.  The  date  of  this 
monument  is  about  B.C.  660.  We  next  find 
Susa  in  the  possession  of  the  Babylonians,  to 
whom  Elam  nod  probably  passed  at  the  division 
of  the  Assyrian  Empire  made  bv  Cyaxares  and 
Nabopolassar  (Dan.  viii.  2).  Hie  conquest  of 
Babylon  by  Cyrus  transferred  Susa  to  the  Per- 
sian dominion ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  the 
Achssmenian  princes  determined  to  make  it 
the  capital  of  tndr  whole  empire,  and  the  chief 
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place  of  their  own  residence.  According  to 
some  writers,  the  change  was  made  hy  Cyras ; 
according  to  others,  it  had  at  any  rate  taken 
place  before  the  death  of  Cambvses ;  bat,  ac- 
cording to  the  evidence  of  the  place  itself  and 
of  the  other  Achiemcnian  monuments,  it  would 
seem  most  probable  that  the  transfer  was  really 
the  work  of  Darius  Hystaspis.  Susa  accord- 
ingly became  the  metropolis  of  Persia,  and  is 
recognized  as  such  by  ^schvlus,  Herodotus, 
Ctesias,  Strabo,  and  almost  all  the  best  writers. 
Sasa  retained  its  pre-eminence  to  the  period  of 
the  Macedonian  conquest.  After  this  it  de- 
dined.  The  preference  of  Alexander  for  Baby- 
lon caused  the  neglect  of  Susa  by  his  successors, 
none  of  whom  ever  made  it  their  capital  city. 
We  hear  of  it  once  onl  v  in  their  wars,  when  it 
fiills  into  the  power  of  Antigonus  (b.c.  315). 
2.  Position,  ^.  —  Most  historians  and  compara- 
tiye  geographers  have  inclined  to  identify  it 
with  the  m(Klem  Sus  or  Shush,  which  is  in  lat. 
32°  icr,  long.  48°  26'  E.  from  Greenwich,  be- 
tween the  Snapnr  and  the  River  of  Dizful.  At 
the  distance  of  a  few  miles  east  and  west  of 
the  city  were  two  other  streams, — the  Coprates 
or  River  of  Dizful,  and  the  right  arm  of  the 
Choaspes  (the  modem  KerkkA).  Thus  the 
country  about  Susa  was  most  abundantly  wa- 
tered. 3.  General  Description  of  the  Ruins.  —  The 
ruins  of  Susa  cover  a  space  about  6,000  feet 
long  from  east  to  west  by  4,500  feet  broad 
from  north  to  south.  The  circumference  of 
the  whole,  exclusive  of  outline  and  compara- 
tively insignificant  mounds,  is  about  three  miles. 
According  to  Mr.  Loftus,  "  The  principal  exist- 
ing remains  consist  of  four  spacious  artificial 
platforms,  distinctly  separate  from  each  other. 
Of  these  the  western  mound  is  the  smallest  in 
superficial  extent,  but  considerably  the  most 
lony  and  important.  ...  Its  highest  pomt  is 
119  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Shaour  (Shapur). 
In  fbrm  it  is  an  irregular,  obtuse-anclea  tri- 
angle, with  its  comers  rounded  off,  and  its  base 
facing  nearly  due  east."  Mr.  Loftus  regards 
this  mound  as  indubitably  the  remains  of  the 
famous  citadel  of  Susa,  so  frequently  mentioned 
by  the  ancient  writers. 

Shu'shan-e'dul^i.  "To  the  chief  mu- 
sician upon  Shushan-eduth  "  is  plainly  a  musi- 
cal direction,  whatever  else  may  be  obscure 
about  it  (Ps.  Ix.).  In  Ps.  Ixxx.,  we  have  the 
fuller  phrase  **  Shoshannim-eduth,"  of  which 
Rodiger  regards  Shushan-eduth  as  an  abbre- 
viation. As  it  now  stands,  it  denotes  "  the  lily 
of  testimony,"  and  possibly  contains  the  first 
words  of  some  psalm  to  tlie  melody  of  which 
that  to  which  it  was  prefixed  was  sung.  There 
does  not  appear  to  oe  much  support  for  the 
view  taken  by  some  that  Shushan-eduth  is  a 
musical  instrument,  .so  called  from  its  resem- 
blance to  a  lily  in  sha{>e,  or  from  having  lilv- 
shaped  ornaments  upon  it,  or  from  its  six  {^lesh) 
strings.  As  a  conjecture,  this  is  certainly  in- 
genious ;  but  it  has  the  disadvantage  of  intro- 
ducing as  many  difilcnlties  as  it  removes.  8i- 
monis  connects  'idOth  with  the  Arabic  'vd,  a 
lute,  or  kind  of  guitar  played  with  a  plectrum, 
and  considers  it  to  be  the  melody  produced  by 
this  instrament ;  so  that,  in  his  view,  Shushan- 
eduth  indicates  that  the  lilv-shaped  cymbals 
were  to  be  accompanied  with  playing  on  the 


lute.  We  may  therefore  regard  the  word  ii 
question  as  a  fragment  of  an  old  psalm  or  mel 
ody,  the  same  in  character  as  Aijdeth  Shahar 
and  others,  which  contained  a  direction  to  the 
leader  of  the  choir. 

Shn^'thalhites,  the.  The  descendants 
of  Shuthelah  the  son  of  Ephraim  (Num.  xxri. 
35). 

Shuthelah.  Head  of  an  Ephraimite  fam- 
ily, called  after  him  Shuthalhites  (Num.  xxvi 
35),  and  lineal  ancestor  of  Joshua,  the  son  of 
Nun  (1  Chr.  vii.  20-27).  Shuthelah  appears 
from  the  former  passage  to  be  a  son  of  Ephraim, 
and  the  father  of  Eran,  from  whom  sprung  a 
family  of  Eranites  (ver.  36).  He  appears  uso 
to  have  had  two  brothers :  Bechcr,  father  of  the 
Bachrites ;  and  Tahan,  father  of  the  Tahanites. 
But  in  1  Chr.  vii.  we  have  a  further  notice  of 
Shuthelah,  where  he  appears  first  of  all,  as  in 
Num.,  as  the  son  of  Ephraim  ;  but  in  vcr.  21 
he  is  placed  six  generations  later.  From  the 
recurrence  of  other  names  too,  it  appears  that 
the  text  in  1  Chr.  vii.  is  corrapt.  Tne  follow- 
ing observations  will  perhaps  assist  us  to  re- 
store it.  1.  The  names  that  are  repeated  over 
and  over  again,  either  in  identical  or  in  slightly 
varied  forms,  represent  probably  only  onb  per- 
son. Hence,  Shuthelah  in  ver.  20  and  21,  and 
Telah  in  ver.  25,  are  the  same  as  the  Shuthe- 
lah of  Num.  xxvi.  35,  36.  2.  The  words  '*  his 
son  "  are  improperly  added  after  Bcred  and 
Tahath  in  1  Chr.  vii.  20.  3.  Tahan  is  improp- 
erly inserted  in  1  Chr.  vii.  25  as  a  son  of  Shn- 
thelah,  as  appears  fh>m  Num.  xxvi.  35,  36. 
The  result  is  tliat  Shuthelah's  line  may  be  thn: 
restored:  (1)  Joseph.  (2)  Ephraim.  (3)  Shu- 
thelah. (4)  Eran,  or  Laadan.  (5)  Ammihnd. 
i6)  Elishama,  captain  of  the  host  of  Epbraini 
Num.  i.  10,  ii.  18,  vii.  48).  (7)  Nun.  (8) 
bshua.  As  regards  the  interesting  story  of 
the  destraction  of  Ephraim's  sons  by  the  men 
of  Gath,  which  Ewald,  Bunsen,  Lcpsins,  and 
others  have  variously  explained,  it  is  impossible 
in  the  confused  state  of  the  text  to  speak  posi- 
tively as  to  the  part  borne  in  it  by  the  house  of 
Shuthelah.  Putting  toother  the  insuperable 
difficulties  in  understanding  the  passage  of  the 
literal  Ephraim,  and  his  literal  sons  and  daugh- 
ter, with  the  fact  that  the  settlements  of  the 
Ephraimites  in  the  mountainous  district,  where 
Beth-boron,  Goser,  Timnath-Serah,  &c.,  lay, 
were  exactl  v  suited  for  a  (iesoent  npon  the  plains 
of  die  Philistine  country  where  the  men  of 
Gath  fed  their  cattle,  and  with  the  further  facts 
that  the  Ephraimites  encountered  a  sacoesafal 
opposition  from  the  Canaanites  in  Gezer  (Josh, 
xvi.  10 ;  Judg.  i.  29),  and  that  they  apparently 
called  in  later  the  Benjamites  to  help  them  in 
driving  away  the  men  of  Gath  (I  Chr.  viii.  13), 
it  seems  best  to  understand  the  narrative  as  of 
the  times  after  the  entrance  into  Canaan. 

Sf  a.  "  The  children  of  Sia  "  were  a  fiunOy 
of  Nethinim  who  returned  with  Zembbabel 

iNeh.  vii.  47).    The  name  is  written  Si  aha  in 
i^zr.  ii.  44,  and  SuD  in  1  Esd.  v.  29. 
Sfaha  »  Sia  (Ezr.  ii.  44). 
Sibbeca'i.     Sibbbchai    the    Hnshatfaite 
(2  Sam.  xxi.  18 ;  I  Chr.  xxvii.  11). 

Sibbechal.  One  of  David's  guard,  and 
eighth  captain  for  the  eighth  month  of  24,000 
men  of  tne  king's  army  (1  Chr.  zi  29,  zzviL 
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11).  He  belonged  to  one  of  the  principal  fami- 
lies of  Judah,  the  Z^hites,  or  aescendants  of 
Zerab,  and  ia  called  "  the  Hashathite/'  proba- 
bly (torn  the  place  of  his  birth.  Sibbechai's 
great  exploit,  which  gave  him  a  place  among 
the  mighty  men  of  Carid's  army,  was  his  sin- 
gle combat  with  Saph,  or  Sippai,  the  Philistine 
giant,  in  the  battle  at  Geaser,  or  Qob  (2  Sam. 
xxi.  18;  I  Chr.  xx.  4). 

Sib'boldth.  The  Ephnumite  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  woid  **  Shibboleth  "  (Jndg.  xU.  6). 

Sib'mah.  A  town  on  the  east  of  the  Jor- 
dan, one  of  those  which  were  taken  and  occn- 
Eied  by  the  tribe  of  Reaben  (Josh.  xiii.  19). 
rike  moet  of  the  trans-Jordanic  places,  Sibmah 
disappears  from  view  during  the  main  part  of 
the  Jewish  history.  We,  howerer,  gain  a  part- 
ing glimpse  of  it  in  the  lament  over  Moab  pro- 
nounced b^^  Isaiah  and  by  Jeremiah  (Is.  xvi.  8, 
9 ;  Jer.  xlviii.  32).  Sibmah  seems  to  have  been 
known  to  Ensebins ;  and  Jerome  states  that  it 
was  hardly  500  paces  distant  from  Heshbon. 
No  trace  of  the  name  has  been  discovered  more 
recently. 

Sibra'im.  One  of  the  landmarks  on  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  Holy  Land  as  stated 
by  Ezekiel  (xlvii.  16).  It  has  not  been  identi- 
fied. 

Si^Ohem.  L  The  same  well-known  name 
^^  identical  in  the  Hebrew  —  with  that  which 
in  all  other  places  in  the  O.  T.  is  accurately 
rendered  by  our  translators  Shbghem  (Gen. 
xii.  6).  —  2.  Ecclus.  I.  26.  The  Greek  origi- 
nal here  is  in  the  form  which  is  occasionally 
fonnd  in  the  0.  T.  as  the  equivalent  of  She- 

OHKX. 

Sr^oyon.  A  city  mentioned  with  several 
others  in  I  Mace.  xv.  23.  The  oldest  name  of 
the  town  on  the  coast  (the  Sicyon  of  the  times 
before  Alexander)  was  said  to  have  been 
AiyiaXrj,  or  AlytaXoi.  This  was  perhaps  the 
common  native  name,  and  Sicyon  that  given 
to  it  by  the  Phoenician  traders.  But  the  Si- 
cyon referred  to  in  the  Book  of  Maccabees  is  a 
more  recent  city,  built  on  the  site  which  served 
as  an  acroix>lis  to  the  old  one,  and  distant  from 
the  shore  from  twelve  to  twenty  stades.  Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes,  in  the  vear  303  B.C.,  surprised 
the  garrison  which  Ptolemy  had  five  years  be- 
fore placed  there,  and  made  himself  master  of 
the  harbor  and  tbe  lower  town.  The  acropolis 
was  surrendered  to  him,  and  he  then  persuaded 
the  population,  whom  he  restored  to  independ- 
ence, to  destroy  the  whole  of  the  buildings 
adjacent  to  the  harbor,  and  remove  thither; 
the  site  being  one  much  more  easilv  defensi- 
ble, especially  against  any  enemy  who  might 
attack  from  the  sea.  Diodorus  describes  the 
new  town  as  including  a  large  space,  so  sur- 
rounded on  everv  side  by  precipices  as  to  be 
unapproachable  by  the  macnines  which  at  that 
time  were  employed  in  sieges,  and  as  possessing 
the  great  advantage  of  a  plentiful  supply  of 
water  within  its  circuit.  Modem  travellers 
completely  confirm  his  account.    Ap. 

Sld'dimy  the  Vale  of.  A  place  named 
only  in  one  passage  of  Genesis  (xiv.  3,  8,  10). 
The  meaning  of  the  name  is  verv  doubtfal. 
Gesenius  expresses  his  conviction  that  the  real 
meaning  of  the  words  Emdc  has-Siddim  is  "  a 
plain  cut  up  by  stony  channels  which  render  it 


difficult  of  transit"  Dr.  Stanley  conjecinrBS 
that  Siddim  is  connected  with  ^ac/ef  (field), 
and  thus  that  the  salification  of  the  name  was 
the  <<  valley  of  the  fields."  As  to  the  spot  it- 
self:—  1.  It  was  one  of  that  class  of  valleys 
which  the  Hebrews  designated  by  tbe  word 
Emdc.  This  term  appears  to  have  been  as- 
signed to  a  broad  flattish  tract,  sometimes  of 
considerable  width,  enclosed  on  each  side  bv  a 
definite  range  of  hills.  2.  It  was  so  far  a  suita- 
ble spot  for  the  combat  between  tbe  four  and 
five  Kings  (ver.  8) ;  but,  3.  It  contained  a 
multituoe  of  bitumen-pits  sufiicient  materially 
to  affect  the  issue  of  the  battle.  4.  In  this  val- 
ley the  kings  of  the  five  allied  cities  of  Sodom, 
Giomorrah,  Admah,  Zeboim,  and  Bela,  seem  to 
have  awaited  the  approach  of  the  invaders.  It 
is  therefore  probable  that  it  was  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  tne  "  plain,  or  circle,  of  Jordan,'°in 
which  those  cities  stood.  5.  So  much  may  be 
gathered  from  the  passm  as  it  appears  origi- 
nally to  have  stood.  But  the  words  which 
more  especiallv  bear  on  the  subject  of  this  ar- 
ticle (ver.  3)  do  not  form  part  of  the  original 
document.  If  we  could  venture,  as  some  have 
done,  to  interpret  the  latter  clause  of  verse  5, 
"  which  is  near,"  or  "  which  is  at,  or  by,  the 
Salt  Sea,"  then  we  might  agree  with  Dr.'Rolh 
inson  and  others  in  ideuxi^in^  the  Valley  of 
Siddim  with  the  enclosed  plain  which  inters 
venes  between  the  south  end  of  the  lake  and  die 
range  of  heights  which  terminate  the  Gh6r^  and 
commence  the  Wady  Arabah.  But  the  original 
of  the  passage  will  not  bear  even  this  slight 
accommodation,  and  it  is  evident  that,  in  the 
mind  of  the  author  of  the  words,  the  Salt  Sea 
covers  the  actual  space  formerly  occupied  by  the 
Vale  of  Siddim. 

Sid'6.  A  dty  on  the  coast  of  Paaphylia 
in  lat  36®  46',  lone.  31  <>  27',  ten  or  twelve  miles 
to  the  east  of  the  River  Eurymedon.  It  in  men- 
tioned, in  I  Mace.  xv.  23,  among  the  list  of 
places  to  which  the  Roman  senate  sent  letters 
in  favor  of  the  Jews.  It  was  a  colony  of  Cu- 
mseans.  Sid^  was  closely  connected  with  Ara- 
dus  in  Phoenicia  by  commerce,  even  if  there  was 
not  a  considerable  Phoenician  element  in  the 
population.  It  is  possible  that  the  name  has 
the  same  root  as  that  of  Sidon,  and  that  it  was 
originally  a  Phoenician  settlement,  and  that  the 
Cumsean  colony  was  something  subsequent. 
In  the  times  in  which  Sid^  appears  in  history,  it 
had  become  a  place  of  considerable  importance. 
It  was  the  station  of  Antiochus's  navy  on  the 
eve  of  the  battle  with  the  Rhodian  fieet  de> 
scribed  by  Livy  (xxxvii.  23, 24).  The  remains, 
too,  which  still  exist,  are  an  evidence  of  its 
former  wealth.  They  stand  on  a  low  peninsula 
running  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W.,  and  the  maritime 
character  of  the  former  inhabitants  appears  from 
the  circumstance  that  the  walls  towards  the  sea 
were  but  slightly  built,  while  the  one  which 
faces  the  land  is  of  excellent  workmanship,  and 
remains,  in  a  considerable  portion,  perfect  even 
to  this  time.  A  theatre  (belonging  apparently 
to  the  Roman  times)  is  one  of  the  laigest  an(t 
best  preserved  in  Asia  Minor,  and  is  c^culated 
to  have  been  capable  of  containing  more  than 
15,000  spectators.  Three  gates  led  into  the 
town  from  the  sea,  and  one,  on  the  north- 
eastern   side,    into    the  country.      The    two 
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principal  harbors,  which  at  first  seem  to 
nave  been  united  in  one,  were  at  the  extremi- 
ty of  the  peninsula  :  they  were  closed,  and  to- 
gether contained  a  surface  of  nearly  500  yards 
by  200.  The  country  b^  which  Side  is  backed 
is  a  broad  swampy  plain,  stretching  out  for 
some  miles  beyond  the  belt  of  sand-hills  which 
fringe  the  sea-shore.  Low  hills  succeed,  and 
behind  these,  far  inland,  are  the  mountains 
which,  at  Mount  Climax  forty  miles  to  the 
west,  and  again  about  the  same  distance  to  the 
east,  come  down  to  the  coast.     Ap. 

Si'don.  The  Greek  form  of  the  Phoenician 
name  Zidon.  As  such  it  occurs  naturally  in 
the  N.  T.  and  Apocrypha  of  the  Auth.  Ver- 
sion ;  2  Esd.  i.  11 ;  Jud.  ii.  28  ;  1  Mace.  v.  15 ; 
Matt.  xi.  21,  22,  xv.  21 ;  Mark  iii.  8,  &c. 
But  we  also  find  it  in  the  O.  T.  (Gen.  x.  15, 
19.) 

Sido^nians.  The  Greek  form  of  the  word 
ZiDONiANS,  usually  so  exhibited  in  the  Auth. 
Vers,  of  the  O.  T.  It  occurs  Dent.  iii.  9 ;  Josh, 
xiii.  4,  6  ;  Jud^.  iii.  3 ;  1  K.  v.  6. 

Si'hon.  Kine  of  the  Amorites  when  Is- 
rael arrived  on  the  borders  of  the  Promised 
Land  (Num.  xxi.  21 ).  He  was  evidently  a  man 
of  great  courage  and  audacity.  Shortly  before 
the  time  of  Israel's  arrival,  he  had  dispossessed 
the  Moabites  of  a  splendid  territory,  driving 
them  south  of  the  natural  bulwark  of  the  Arnon 
(xxi.  26-29).  When  the  Israelite  host  appears, 
he  does  not  hesitate  or  temporize,  like^alak, 
but  at  once  gathers  his  people  together,  and 
attacks  them.  But  the  battle  was  his  last. 
He  and  all  his  host  were  destroyed,  and  their 
district  from  Arnon  to  Jabbok  became  at  once 
the  possession  of  the  conqueror. 

Sl'hor,  accurately  Shilior,  once  the 
Shihor  or  Shihor  of  Egypt,  when  un- 
qualified, a  name  of  the  Nile.  It  is  held  to 
signify  "  the  black  "  or  "  turbid."  There  are 
but  three  occurrences  of  Shihor  in  the  Bible, 
and  but  one  of  Shihor  of  Egypt,  or  Shihor- 
Mizraim.  It  is  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  limits 
of  territory  which  was  still  unconqucred  when 
Joshua  was  old  (Josh.  xiii.  2,  3).  With  this 
passage  must  be  compared  that  in  which  Shi- 
hor-Mizraim  occurs.  David  is  related  to  have 
"  gathered  all  Israel  together  from  Shihor  of 
Egypt  even  unto  the  entering  of  Hamath" 
(I  Cnr.  xiii.  5).  There  is  no  other  evidence 
that  the  Israelites  ever  spread  westward  beyond 
Gaza.  The  stream  may  therefore  be  that  of 
the  W^di-rAreesh.  That  the  stream  intended 
by  Shihor  unqualified  was  a  navigable  river  is 
evident  from  a  passage  in  Isaiah,  where  it  is 
said  of  Tyre,  "  And  by  great  waters,  the  sowing 
of  Shihor,  the  harv^t  of  the  river  [is]  her 
revenue  "  (xxiii.  3).  Here  Shihor  is  either  the 
same  as,  or  compared  with,  Yeor,  generally 
thought  to  be  the  Nile,  but  in  this  work  sug- 
gest^ to  be  the  extension  of  the  Red  Sea. 
[Rbd  Sea.]  In  Jeremiah,  the  identity  of  Shi- 
hor with  the  Nile  seems  distinctly  stated  (ii.  18). 
In  articles  Nile  and  River  of  Egypt,  it  is 
maintained  too  strongly  that  Shihor,  however 
(]ua1ified,  is  always  the'  Nile.  The  later  opin- 
ion of  the  writer  is  expressed  here  under  oiii- 
1IOR  OF  EoYPT.  The  latter  is,  he  thinkn,  un- 
nnquestionably  the  Nile,  the  former  two  proba- 
bly, but  not  certainly,  the  same. 


Silas.  An  eminent  member  of  tlie  earh 
Christian  Church,  described  under  that  name 
in  the  Acts,  but  as  Silvanns  in  St.  Paul's 
Epistles.  He  first  appears  as  one  of  the  leaders 
or  the  Church  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  xr.  22),  hold- 
ing the  ofiice  of  an  inspired  teacher  (xv.  32). 
His  name,  derived  firom  the  Latin  silva,  *'  wood," 
betokens  him  a  Hellenistic  Jew ;  and  he  appears 
to  have  been  a  Roman  citizen  (Acts  xvi.  37). 
He  was  appointed  as  a  delegate  to  accom]}anY 
Paul  and  Baraabas  on  their  return  to  Antiocb 
with  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Jerusalem 
(Acts  XV.  22,  32).  Having  accomplished  tlm 
mission,  he  returned  to  Jerusalem  (Acts  xv.  33). 
He  must,  however,  have  immediately  revisited 
Antioch,  for  we  find  him  selected  hy  St.  Paul 
as  the  companion  of  his  second  missionanr 
journey  (Acts  xv.  40-xvii.  40).  At  Bercpa,  he 
was  left  behind  with  Timothy  while  St.  Paol 
proceeded  to  Athens  (Acts  xvii.  14);  and  we 
near  nothing  more  of  his  movements  until  be 
rdoined  the  apostle  at  Corinth  (Acts  xviii.  5). 
I&  presence  at  Corinth  is  several  times  noticed 
(2  Cor.  i.  19;  1  Thess.  i.  1 ;  2  Thess.  i.  1). 
Whether  he  was  the  Silvanns  who  conveyed  St. 
Peter's  First  Epistle  to  Asia  Minor  (I'Pctr. 
12)  is  doubtful :  the  probabilities  are  in  fitvor 
of  the  identity.  A  tradition  of  very  slight 
authority  represents  Silas  to  have  become  bishop 
of  Corinth.  We  have  finally  to  notice,  fi>r  the 
purpose  of  rejecting,  the  theories  which  identify 
Silas  with  Tertins  (Rom.  xvi.  22). 

Silk.  The  only  undoubted  notice  of  silk  in 
the  Bible  occurs  m  Rev.  xviii.  12,  where  it  is 
mentioned  among  the  treasures  of  the  typical 
Babylon.  It  is,  however,  in  the  highest  depree 
probable  that  the  texture  was  known  to  the 
Hebrews  from  the  time  that  their  commercial 
relations  were  extended  by  Solomon.  The 
well-known  classical  name  of  the  substance  does 
not  occur  in  the  Hebrew  language.  The  He- 
brew terms  which  have  been  supposed  to  refer 
to  silk  are  meahi  and  detnaliek.  The  former 
occurs  only  in  Ez.  xvi.  10,  13  (A.  V.  "silk"). 
The  other  term,  demeshek,  occurs  in  Am.  iii.  12 
(A.  V.  "  Damascus  "),  and  has  been  supposed 
to  refer  to  silk  from  the  resemblance  of  the 
word  to  our  **  damask."  It  appears,  however, 
that  "  damask  **  is  a  corruption  of  dimalto,  a 
term  appli&i  by  the  Arabs  to  the  raw  materiid 
alone.  We  must,  therefore,  consider  the  refer- 
ence to  silk  as  extremely  dubious.  The  value 
set  upon  silk  by  the  Romans,  as  implied  in 
Rev.  xviii.  12,  is  noticed  by  Josephus,  as  well 
as  by  classical  writers. 

Sllla.  '*  The  house  of  Millo  which  gocth 
down  to  Silla  "  was  the  scene  of  the  murder  of 
King  Joash  (2  K.  xii.  20).  Whator  where  SiUa 
WHS  is  entirely  matter  of  conjecture.  Some 
have  snggested  the  Pool  of  Siloam.  Others 
refer  it  to  a  place  on  or  connected  with  th& 
causeway  or  flight  of  steps  {mesilidh)  which  led 
from  the  central  valley  of  the  city  up  to  the 
court  of  the  Temple.  We  have  no  clew  to  iu 
position. 

Silo'ah,  the  Pool  of.    Properiy  "  the 

Pool  of  Shelach,"  or   rather  "  has-Sbelach " 
(Neh.  iii.  15).     This  was  possibly  a  corrupt 
form  of  the  name  which  is  first  presented  as 
Sbiloach,  then  as  Siloam,  and  is  now  SelwM. 
Silo'am  {ShUoach,  Is.  viii.  6 ;  Shelach,  Neh 
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iii.  15).  Rabbinical  writers,  and,  foUowinK 
tbem,  Jewish  trpveUers,  both  ancient  and 
modem,  retain  the  earlier  Skiloacli  in  preference 
to  the  later  Shdach,  Siloam  is  one  of  the  few 
undisputed  localities  in  the  topography  of  Jeru- 
salem, still  retaining  its  old  name  (with  Arabic 
roodiiication,  Silwan),  while  every  other  pool 
has  lost  its  Bible-designation.  This  is  the 
more  remarkable,  as  it  is  a  mere  suburban  tank 
of  no  great  size,  and  for  many  an  age  not  par- 
ticularly good  or  plentiful  in  its  waters,  though 
Josephus  tells  us  that,  in  his  day,  they  were  both 
**  sweet  and  abundant"  Apart  from  the  iden- 
tity of  namey  there  is  an  unbroken  chain  of 
exterior  testimony,  during  eighteen  centuries, 
connecting  the  present  BirJcet  SUwdn  with  the 
Sluloah  of  Isaiah,  and  the  Siloam  of  St.  John. 
From  Josephus,  we  learn  that  it  was  without 
the  city ;  that  it  was  at  this  pool  that  the  "  old 
wall "  took  a  bend,  and  shot  out  eastward ;  that 
there  was  a  valley  under  it,  and  one  beside  it ; 
a  hill  rieht  opposite,  appurently  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Kedron,  harcl  oy  a  clin  or  rock  called 
Peristereon ;  that  it  was  at  the  termination  or 
mouth  of  the  Tyropoeon  ;  that  close  beside  it, 
apparently  eastward,  was  another  pool,  called 
Solomon's  Pool,  to  which  the  "  old  wall "  came 
after  leaving  Siloam,  and  past  which  it  went  on 
to  Ophku,  where,  bending  northward,  it  was 
united  to  the  eastern  arcade  of  the  Temple.  In 
the  Antonine  Itinerary  (a.d.  333)  it  is  set  down 
in  the  same  locality,  but  it  is  said  to  be  "  juxta 
murum,"  as  Josephus  implies ;  whereas  now  it 
is  a  considerable  distance  —  upwards  of  1,300 
feet  - '  from  the  nearest  angle  of  the  present 
wall,  and  nearly  1,900  feet  from  the  southern 
wall  of  the  Hariim.  Jerome  speaks  of  it  as 
being  in  the  Valley  of  the  Son  of  Hinnom,  as 
Josephus  does  of  its  being  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tyropceon.  He  speaks  of  Siloam  as  dependent 
on  the  rains,  and  as  the  only  fountain  used  in 
his  day.  But  other  authorities,  and  the  modem 
water-provision  of  the  city,  show  us  that  it 
never  could  have  been  wholly  dependent  on  its 
pooh.  Its  innumerable  bottle-necked  private 
cisterns  kept  up  a  supply  at  all  times.  In  the 
7th  cent.,  Antoninus  Martyr  mentions  Siloam 
AS  both  fountain  and  pool.  Bemhard  the  monk 
speaks  of  it  in  the  9th  cent.,  and  the  annalists  ; 
of  the  Crasades  mention  its  site,  in  the  fork  of 
two  valleys,  as  we  find  it.  Benjamin  of  Tudela  i 
(a.d.  1173)  speaks  of  "the  irreat  spring  of 
Shiloach  whicn  rans  into  the  Brook  Kedron." 
Felix  Fabri  (a.d.  1484)  describes  Siloam  at 
some  length.  Arnold  von  Harff  (a.d.  1496) 
also  identifies  the  spot.  After  this,  the  refer- 
ences to  Siloam  are  innumerable ;  nor  do  they, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  vary  in  their  loca- 
tion of  it.  A  little  way  below  the  Jewish  bury- 
inz-ground,  but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
valley,  where  the  Kedron  turns  sHi^htly  west- 
ward, and  widens  itself  considerably,*  is  the 
fountain  of  the  Virgin  or  Urn  ed-Deraj,  near 
the  beginning  of  that  saddlr'-shaned  projection 
of  the  TempTe^hill  supposed  to  be  the  Ophel 
of  the  Bible,  and  the  Ophlas  of  Josephus.  At 
the  back  part  of  this  fountain,  a  subterraneous 
passage  begins,  through  which  the  water  flows, 
and  through  which  a  man  may  make  his  way, 
as  did  Robinson  and  Barclay,  sometimes  walk- 
ing erect,  sometimes  stooping,  sometimes  kneel- 


ing, and  sometimes  crawling,  to  Siloam.  This 
rocky  couduit,  which  twists  considerably,  but 
keeps,  in  general,  a  south-westerly  direction,  is, 
according  to  Robinson,  1,750  fuet  long,  while 
the  direct  distance  between  SUwdn  and  Urn  ed- 
Deraj  is  only  a  little  above  1,200  feet.  In 
former  davs,  this  passage  was  evidently  deeper, 
as  its  bed  is  sand  of  some  depth,  which  has 
been  accumulating  for  ages.  This  conduit  has 
had  tributaries  which  have  formerly  sent  their 
waters  down  from  the  city  pools  or  Temple- 
wells  to  swell  Siloam.  It  enters  Siloam  at  the 
north-west  angle ;  or  rather  enters  a  small  rock- 
cut  chamber  which  forms  the  vestibule  of  Siloam, 
about  five  or  six  feet  broad.  To  this  you  de- 
scend by  a  few  rude  steps,  under  wmch  the 
water  pours  itself  into  the  main  pool.  This 
pool  is  oblong ;  eighteen  paces  in  length  accord- 
mg  to  Laffi ;  fifty  feet  according  to  Barclay ; 
and  fifty-three  according  to  Robinson.  It  is 
eighteen  feet  broad,  and  nineteen  feet  deep,  ac- 
cording to  Robinson ;  but  Barclay  gives  a 
more  minute  measurement,  —  "fourteen  and 
a  half  at  the  lower  (eastern)  end,  and  seven- 
teen at  the  upper ;  its  western  end  side  being 
somewhat  bent:  it  is  eighteen  and  a  half  in 
depth,  but  never  filled ;  the  water  either  passing 
directly  through,  or  being  maintained  at  a  depth 
of  three  or  four  feet"  The  present  pool  is  a 
ruin,  with  no  moss  or  vry  to  make  it  romantic ; 
its  sides  falling  in ;  its  pillars  broken ;  its  stair 
a  fragment ;  its  walls  giving  way ;  the  edge  of 
every  stone  worn  round  or  sharp  by  time ;  in 
some  parts  mere  Mris;  once  Siloam,  now, 
like  the  city  which  overhung  it,  aheap ;  though 
around  its  edges,  wild  flowers,  and,  among 
other  plants,  the  caper-tree,  grow  luxuriantly. 
The  gray  crambling  limestone  of  the  stone  (as 
well  as  of  the  surrounding  rocks,  which  are 
almost  verdureless)  gives  a  poor  and  woni-out 
aspect  to  this  venerable  renc.  The  present 
pcx>l  is  not  the  original  building ;  the  work  of 
Crasaders  it  may  be ;  perhaps  even  improved 
by  Saladin,  whose  aflection  for  wells  ana  pools 
led  him  to  care  for  all  these  things ;  perhap 
the  work  of  later  da^s.  Yet  the  spot  is  tne 
same.  This  pool,  which  we  may  call  the  second, 
seems  anciently  to  have  poured  its  waters  into 
a  third  before  it  proceeded  to  water  the  ro^al 
gardens.  This  third  is  perhaps  that  which 
Josephus  calls  "  Solomon  s  Pool,"  and  which 
Nehemiah  calls  "the  King's  Pool"  (ii.  14). 
Siloam  is  in  Scripture  always  called  bericah,  a 
regularly-built  pool  or  tank  (2  K.  xx.  20; 
Neh.  iii.  \f» ;  Eccl.  ii.  6).  It  is  the  least  of  all 
the  Jcmsalem  pools ;  hardly  the  sixth  part  of 
the  Birket  el-Manilla ;  hardly  the  tenth  of  the 
Birket  es-SuUcm,  or  of  the  lowest  of  the  three 
pools  of  Solomon  at  EUBwrak.  Yet  it  is  a 
sacred  spot,  even  to  the  Moslem ;  much  more 
to  the  Jew ;  for  not  only  from  it  was  the  water 
taken  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  but  the 
water  for  the  ashes  of  the  red  heifer.  Jewish 
tradition  makes  Gihon  and  Siloam  one.  The 
expression  in  Isaiah,  "  waters  of  Shiloah  that 
go  softly,"  seems  to  point  to  the  slender  rivulet, 
flowing  gently,  though  once  very  profusely,  out 
of  Siloam  into  the  lower  breadth  of  level,  where 
the  king's  gardens,  or  royal  paradise,  stood, 
and  which  is  still  the  greenest  spot  about  the 
Holy  City. 
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Silo'am,  Tower  in  (Lake  xiii.  4).    Of 

this  we  know  nothing  definitely  beyond  these 
words  of  the  Lord,  m  connection  with  Ophd, 
there  is  mention  made  of  "  a  tower  that  lieth 
oat "  (Neh.  iii.  26) ;  and  there  is  no  unlikeli- 
hood in  connecting  this  projecting  tower  with 
the  Tower  in  Siloam,  while  one  may  be  almost 
excused  for  the  conjecture  that  its  projection 
wa^  the  cause  of  its  ultimate  /cUl. 

Silva'nus.    [Silas.] 

Silver  (Heb.  ceseph).  In  very  early  timeSi 
according  to  the  Bible,  silver  was  used  for 
ornaments  (Gen.  xxiv.  53)  and  for  vessels  of 
various  kinds.  Lnages  for  idolatrous  worship 
were  made  of  silver,  or  overlaid  with  it  (Ex. 
XX.  23  ;  Hos.  xiu.  2 ;  Hab.  U.  19  ;  Bar.  vi.  39) ; 
and  the  manufacture  of  silver  shrines  for  Diana 
was  a  trade  in  Ephesus  (Acts  xix.  24).  But 
its  chief  use  was  as  a  medium  of  exchan^,  and 
throughout  the  O.  T.  we  find  ce$eph,  "  silver," 
used  for  money,  like  the  Fr.  argent.  Vessels 
and  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver  were  common 
in  Egypt  in  the  times  of  Osirtasen  I.  and 
Thothmes  III.,  the  contemporaries  of  Joseph 
and  Moses.  In  the  Homeric  poems,  we  find 
indications  of  the  constant  application  of  silver 
to  purposes  of  ornament  and  luxury.  The 
practice  of  overlaying  silver  with  gold,  referred 
to  in  Homer  (Od.  vi.  232,  xxiii.  159),  is  no- 
where mentioned  in  the  Bible,  though  inferior 
materials  were  covered  with  silver  (Prov.  xxvi. 
23).  Silver  was  brought  to  Solomon  from 
Arabia  (2  Chr.  ix.  14)  and  from  Tarehish  (2 
Chr.  ix.  21 ),  which  supplied  the  markets  of 
Tyre  (Ez.  xxvii.  12).  from  Tarshish  it  came 
in  the  form  of  plates  (Jer.  x.  9),  like  those  on 
which  the  sacred  books  ot  the  Singhalese  are 
written  to  this  day.  In  Homer  (/}.  il.  857), 
Alybe  is  called  the  birthpUce  of  silver,  and  was 
probably  celebrated  for  its  mines.  But  Spain 
appears  to  have  been  the  chief  source  whence 
silver  was  obtained  by  the  ancients.  Possibly 
the  hills  of  Palestine  may  have  afibrded  some 
supplv  of  this  metal.  For  an  account  of  the 
knowledge  of  obtaining  and  refining  silver  pos- 
sessed by  the  ancient  Hebrews,  sec  the  articles 
Lead  and  Mines.  Silver  mixed  with  alloy  is 
referred  to  in  Jer.  vi.  30;  and  a  finer  kind, 
either  purer  in  itself,  or  more  thoroughly  puri- 
fied, is  mentioned  in  Prov.  viii.  19. 

Silverlizigs,  a  word  used  once  only  in  the 
A.  y.  (Is.  vii.  23),  as  a  translation  of  the  He- 
brew word  cesephf  elsewhere  rendered  "  silver  " 
or  "  money." 

SimalOU'e^  an  Arabian  chief  who  had 
charge  of  Antiochus,  the  young  son  of  Alex- 
ander Balas,  before  he  was  put  forward  by 
Tryphon  as  a  claimant  to  the  Syrian  throne 
(1  Mace.  xi.  39).    Ap. 

Sim'eon.  The  second  of  Jacob's  sons  by 
Leah.  His  birth  is  recorded  in  Gen.  xxix.  33. 
The  first  group  of  Jacob's  children  consists, 
besides  Simeon,  of  the  three  other  sons  of 
Leah,  —  Reuben,  Levi,  Judah.  With  each  of 
these,  Simeon  is  mentioned  in  some  connection. 
"  As  Reuben  and  Simeon  are  mine,"  savs  Jacob, 
"  so  shall  Joseph's  sons  Ephraim  and  Manas- 
seh  be  mine  (Gen.  xlvih.  5).  With  Levi, 
Simeon  was  associated  in  the  massacre  of  the 
Shcchemites  (xxxiv.  25).  With  Judah,  the 
oonnection  was  drawn  still  closer.     He  and 


Simeon  not  only  "  went  up  "  together,  side  by 
side,  in  the  forenont  of  the  nation,  to  the  con- 
quest of  the  south  of  the  Holy  Land  (Judg.  i. 
3,  17),  but  their  allotments  Jay  together  in  a 
more  special  manner  than  those  of  the  other 
tribes.  Besides  the  massacre  of  Shechem,  the 
only  personal  incident  related  of  Simeon  is  the 
fact  of  his  being  selected  by  Joseph  as  the  hos- 
tage for  the  appearance 'of  Benjamin  (Gen. 
xlii.  19,  24,  36 ;  xliii.  23).  The  chief  fiunilies 
of  the  tribe  are  mentioned  in  the  lists  of  Gen. 
xlvi.  10,  in  which  one  of  them,  bearing  the 
name  of  Shaul  (Saul),  is  specified  as  "the  son 
of  the  Canaanitess  "  (Num.  xxvi.  12-14  and 
1  Chr.  iv.  14-43).  At  the  census  at  Sinai, 
Suneon  numbered  59,300  fighting  men  (Num. 
i.  23).  When  the  second  census  was  taken,  at 
Shittim,  the  numbers  had  fallen  to  22»200,  and 
it  was  the  weakest  of  all  the  tribes.  This  was 
no  doubt  partly  due  to  the  recent  mortality 
following  tne  idolatry  of  Peor ;  but  there  must 
have  been  other  causes  which  have  escaped 
mention.  The  connection  between  Simoon  and 
Levi  implied  in  the  blessing  of  Jacob  (Gen. 
xlix.  5-7)  has  been  alreadv  adverted  to.  The 
non-appearance  of  Simeon^s  name  in  the  bless- 
ing of^  Moses  (Dent  xxxiii.  6)  may  be  cx- 
Slained  in  two  ways.  The  connection  between 
udah  and  Simeon  already  mentioned  seems  to 
have  begun  with  the  Conquest.  Judah  and  the 
two  Joseph-brethren  were  first  served  with  the 
lion's  share  of  the  land ;  and  then,  the  Canaan, 
ites  havinff  been  sufficientlv  subdued  to  allow 
the  SacredTent  to  be  established  withont  risk 
in  the  heart  of  the  country,  the  work  of  divid- 
ing the  remainder  amon^t  the  seven  inferior 
tribes  was  proceeded  with  (Josh.  viii.  1-6). 
Benjamin  had  the  first  turn,  then  Simeon  (xix. 
1).  By  this  time,  Judah  bad  discoTcred  that 
the  tract  allotted  to  him  was  too  large  (xix.  9), 
and  also  too  much  exposed  on  the  west  and 
south  for  even  his  great  powers.  To  Simeon 
accordingly  was  allotted  a  district  out  of  the 
territory  of  his  kinsman,  on  its  southern  fron- 
tier, which  contained  eighteen  or  nineteen  cities, 
with  their  villages,  spread  round  the  venerable 
well  of  Beersheba  (Josh.  xix.  1-8 ;  1  Chr.  iv. 
28-33).  Of  these  places,  with  the  help  of  Jo- 
dah,  the  Simeonites  possessed  themselves 
(Jnd^.  i.  3,  17);  and  here  they  were  found, 
doubtless  by  Joab,  residing  in  the  reign  of  Da- 
vid (1  Chr.  iv.  31).  What  part  Simeon  took 
at  the  time  of  the  division  of  the  kingdom,  we 
are  not  told.  The  only  thing  which  can  be  in- 
terpreted into  a  trace  of  its  having  taken  any 
part  with  the  northern  kingdom  are  the  two 
casual  notices  of  2  Chr.  xv.  9  and  xxxiv46, 
which  appear  to  implv  the  presence  of  Simeon- 
ites there  in  the  reigns  of  Asa  and  Joaiah. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  definite  statement  of 
1  Chr.  iv.  41-43  proves  that  at  that  time  there 
were  still  some  or  them  remaining  in  the  origii- 
nal  seat  of  the  tribe,  and  actuated  by  all  the 
warlike  lawless  spirit  of  their  progenitor. 
Simeon  is  named  by  Esekid  (xlvui.  25)  and 
the  author  of  the  Book  of  the  Revelation  (vii. 
7)  in  their  catalogues  of  the  restoration  of  Is- 
rael. —  2.  A  priest  of  the  family  of  Joarib — 
or  Jehoiarib — one  of  the  ancestors  of  the 
Maccabees  ( 1  Mace.  ii.  1 ). ~3.  Son  of  Jnda  and 
father  of  Levi  in  the  genealogy  of  onr  Lord 
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(Lake  iii.  30).  —  4.  That  is,  Simon  Peter 
Acts  ZY.  14).  —  6.  AdeTont  Jew,  inspired  by 
the  H0I7  Ghost,  who  met  the  ]>arent8  of  onr 
Lord  in  the  Temple,  took  Him  in  his  arms, 
and  gave  thanks  for  what  he  saw,  and  knew  of 
Jesos  (Lake  ii.  25-35).  In  the  apocryphal 
Gospel  of  Nicodemas,  Simeon  is  called  a  hiffh- 
priest.  Rabban  Simeon,  whose  g^randmotber 
was  of  the  fiunily  of  David,  succeeded  his 
father  Hillel  as  president  of  the  Sanhedrim 
abont  A.D.  13,  and  his  son  Gamaliel  was  the 
Pharisee  at  whose  feet  St.  Paul  was  broaffht 
np  (Acts  xxii.  3).  A  Jewish  writer  speciiUly 
notes  that  no  record  of  this  Simeon  is  preserved 
in  the  Mishna.  It  has  been  conjectured  that 
he,  or  his  gjandson  of  the  same  name,  may  be 
the  Simeon  of  St  Lake. 

Simeon  Niger  (Acts  xiii.  1).    [Niobr.] 

Simon.  I.  Son  of  Mattathias.  [Macca- 
bees.]—  2.  Son  of  Onias  the  hieh-priest, 
whose  enlogy  closes  the  "pnuse  of  famous 
men  "  in  the  Book  of  Ecclesiasticus  (ch.  iv.). 
[ECCLB8IA8TICU8. j  —  3.  "A  governor  of  the 
Temple "  in  the  Ume  of  Selencns  Philopator, 
whose  information  as  to  the  treasures  of  the 
Temple  led  to  the  sacrilegious  attack  of  Helio- 
doms  (2  Mace.  iii.  4,  &cT).  — 4.  Smoir  the 
Brother  op  Jesus.  —  The  only  undoubted 
notice  of  this  Simon  occurs  in  Matt  xiii.  55, 
Mark  vi.  3.  He  has  been  identified  by  some 
writers  with  Simon  the  Canaanite,  and  still 
more  generally  with  Symcon,  who  became 
bishop  of  Jerusalem  after  the  death  of  James, 
▲.D.  62.  The  former  of  these  opinions  rests 
on  no  evidence  whatever,  nor  is  the  latter  with- 
oat  its  difficulties. — 6.  Smosr  the  Canaan- 
ite, one  of  the  twelve  apostles  (Matt.  x.  4; 
Mark  iii.  18),  otherwise  described  as  Simon 
Zelotes  (Luke  vi.  15;  Acts  i.  13).  The  bitter 
term,  which  is  peculiar  to  Lake,  is  the  Greek 
eauivalent  for  the  Chaldee  term  preserved  by 
Matthew  and  Mark.  [Canaanite.]  Each  of 
these  equally  points  out  Simon  as  belonging 
to  the  nction  of  the  Zealots,  who  were  con- 
spicuous for  their  fierce  advocacy  of  the  Mosaic 
ntu^. — 6.  Simon  of  Ctrene. — A  Helle- 
nistic Jew,  bom  at  Cyrene  on  the  north  coast  of 
Africa,  who  was  present  at  Jerusalem  at  the 
time  of  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus,  either  as  an 
attendant  at  the  feast  (Acts  ii.  10),  or  as  one 
of  the  numerous  settlers  at  Jerusalem  from 
that  place  (Acts  vi.  9).  Meeting  the  proces- 
sion that  conducted  Jesus  to  Golgotha,  as  he 
was  returning  from  the  country,  he  was  pressed 
into  the  service  to  bear  the  cross  (Matt,  xxvii. 
32 ;  Mark  xv.  21 ;  Luke  xxiii.  26)  when  Jesus 
himself  was  unable  to  bear  it  any  longer  (comp. 
«Tohn  xix.  17).  Mark  describes  him  as  the 
lather  of  Alexander  and  Rufiis,  perhaps  be- 
caose  this  was  the  Rufns  known  to  the  Roman 
Christians  (Rom.  xvi.  13),  for  whom  he  more 
especially  wrote.  —  7.  Simon  the  Leper. — 
A  resident  at  Bethany,  distineuished  as  "  the 
leper."  It  is  not  improbable  that  he  had  been 
miraculously  cured  by  Jesos.  In  his  house, 
Mary  anointed  Jesus  preparatory  to  His  death 
and  burial  (Matt.  xxvi.  6,  &c. ;  Mark  xiv. 
3,  Ac. ;  John  xii.  1,  A«.).  —  8.  Simon  Maous. 
—  A  Samaritan  living  in  the  apostolic  age, 
ilistinffnished  as  a  sorcerer  or  "magician," 
*from  hii  practice  of  magical  arts  (Acts  viii.  9). 


His  history  is  a  remarkable  one :  he  was  bom 
at  Gitton,  a  village  of  Samaria,  identified  with 
the  modem  Kwryet  Jit,  near  Ndbulus.  He  was 
probably  educated  at  Alexandria,  and  there  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  eclectic  tenets  of  the 
Grnostic  school.  Either  then,  or  subsequently, 
he  was  a  pupil  of  Dositheus,  who  preceded  him 
as  a  teacner  of  Gnosticism  in  Samaria,  and 
whom  he  supplanted  with  the  aid  of  Cleobius. 
He  is  first  introduced  to  us  in  the  Bible  as 
practising  magical  arts  in  a  city  of  Samaria, 
perhaps  Sychar  (Acts  viii.  5,  comp.  John  iv. 
5),  and  with  such  success,  that  he  was  pro- 
nounced to  be  "  the  power  of  God  which  is 
called  ^^reat"  (Acts  viii.  10).  The  preaching 
and  miracles  of  Philip  bavins^  excited  his  ob- 
servation, he  became  one  of  his  disciples,  and 
received  baptism  at  his  hands.  Subsequently, 
he  witnessed  the  eflfect  produced  by  the  impo 
sition  of  hands,  as  practised  by  the  apostles 
Peter  and  John ;  and,  bein^  desirous  of  acquir- 
ing a  similar  power  for  himself,  he  oflfered  a 
sum  of  money  for  it.  His  object  evidenUy  was 
to  apply  the  power  to  the  prosecution  of  magi- 
cal arts.  The  motive  and  the  means  were 
equally  to  be  reprobated ;  and  his  proposition 
met  with  a  severe  denunciation  from  Peter, 
followed  by  a  petition  on  the  part  of  Simon, 
the  tenor  of  which  bespeaks  terror,  but  not 
penitence  ^Acts  viii.  9-24).  Simon's  history, 
subsequentlj  to  his  meeting  with  Peter,  is  in- 
volvea  in  difficulties.  Early  Church  historians 
depict  him  as  the  pertinacious  foe  of  the  apos- 
tle Peter,  whose  movements  he  followed  for 
the  purpose  of  seeking  encounters,  in  which  he 
was  signally  defeated.  His  first  encounter  with 
Peter  took  place  at  CsBsarea  Stratonis,  whence 
he  followed  the  apostle  to  Rome.  His  death  is 
associated  with  the  meeting  in  question.  Ac- 
cording to  Hippolytus,  the  earliest  authoritj 
on  the  subject,  oimon  was  buried  alive,  at  his 
own  rec^uest,  in  the  confident  assurance  that  he 
would  nse  again  on  the  third  day.  According 
to  another  account,  he  attempted  to  fly,  in 
proof  of  his  supernatural  power :  in  anywer  to 
the  prayers  of  Peter,  he  tell,  and  sustained  a 
fracture  of  his  thigh  and  ankle  bones;  over- 
come with  vexation,  he  committed  suicide.  — 
9,  Simon  Peter.  [Peter.]  ^-10.  Simon, 
a  Pharisee,  in  whose  nouse  a  penitent  woman 
anointed  the  head  and  feet  of  Jesus  (Luke  vii. 
40).  — 11,  Simon  the  Tanner.  —  A  Christian 
convert  living  at  Joppa,  at  whose  house  Peter 
lodged  (Acts  ix.  43).  The  house  was  near  the 
seaside  (Acts  x.  6,  32),  for  the  convenience  of 
the  water. — 12.  Simon,  the  father  of  Judas 
Iscariot  (John  vi.  71,  xiii.  2,  26). 

Si'mon  ChosamsB^us.    Shimeon,  and 

the  three  following  names  in  Ezr.  x.  31 ,  32,  are 
thus  ¥nritten  in  the  LXX.  |1  Esd.  ix.  32.)    An. 

Sim'ri.  Properly  "  Shimri,"  son  of  Hosah, 
a  Merarite  Levite  in  the  reign  of  David  ( 1  Chr. 
xxvi.  10). 

Sin.  a  city  of  Egypt,  mentioned  only  by 
Ezekiel  (xxx.  15,  16)'  The  name  is  Hebrew, 
or  at  least  Shemitic :  Gesenius  supposes  it  to 
si^ify  "clay."  It  is  identified  in  the  Vulg. 
with  Pelusinm,  Tli^Xovfftov,  "  the  clayey  or 
muddy  "  town.  The  antiqniu^  of  the  town  of 
Sin  may  perhaps  be  inferred  from  the  mention 
of  **  the  Wilderness  of  Sin  "  in  the  journeys  of 
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the  Israelites  (Ex.  xvi.  1 ;  Num.  xzxiii.  11). 
Pelusium  is  mentioned  by  Ezekiel,  in  one  of 
the  prophecies  relating  to  the  invasion  of  Egypt 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  as  one  of  the  cities  which 
snould  then  sufier  calamities,  with,  probably, 
reference  to  their  later  history.  The  prophet 
speaks  of  Sin  as  "  Sin  tlie  stronghold  of 
Egypt"  (ver.  15).  This  place  it  held  from 
that  time  until  the  period  of  the  Romans. 
Herodotus  relates  that  Sennacherib  advanced 
against  Pelusium,  and  that  near  Pelusium 
(^mbyses  defeated  Psammenitus.  In  like  man- 
ner, tlie  decisive  battle  in  which  Ochus  defeated 
the  last  native  king,  Nectanebos,  NEEHT- 
NKBF,  was  fought  near  this  city. 

Sin,  Wilderness  of.  The  name  of  a 
tract  of  the  wilderness  which  the  Israelites 
reached  after  leaving  the  encampment  by  the 
Red  Sea  (Num.  xxxiii.  11,  12).  Their  next 
halting-place  (Ex.  xvi.  1,  xvii.  1)  was  Rephi- 
dim,  probably  the  Wady  Feirdn  FRbphidim]  ; 
on  which  supposition  it  would  follow  that  Sm 
must  lie  between  that  wady  and  the  coast  of 
the  Gulf  of  Suez,  and  of  course  west  of  Sinai. 
In  the  Wilderness  of  Sin,  the  manna  was  first 
gathered ;  and  those  who  adopt  the  supposition 
that  this  was  merely  the  natural  product  of 
the  tarJa-hvLsh  find  from  the  abundance  of  that 
shrub  in  ITcufy  es  Sheikh,  S.  E.  of  W.  GhSnm' 
del,  a  proof  of  local  identity.  At  all  events, 
that  wady  is  as  probable  as  any  other. 

Sin-offering  (Heb.  cAott^M).  The  sin-of- 
fering among  the  Jews  was  the  sacrifice,  in  which 
the  ideas  of  propitiation  and  of  atonement  for 
sin  were  most  distinctly  marked.  The  ceremo- 
nial of  the  sin-ofllering  is  described  in  Lev.  iv.  and 
yi.  The  Trbspabs-offebino  (Hcb.  aMm)  is 
closely  connected  with  the  sin-oficring  in  Leviti- 
cus, but  at  the  same  time  clearly  distinguished 
from  it,  being  in  some  cases  ofibrcd  with  it  as  a 
distinct  part  of  the  same  sacrifice ;  as,  for  exam- 
ple, in  the  cleansing  of  the  leper  (Lev.  xiv.). 
The  distinction  of  ceremonial  clearly  indicates  a 
difference  in  the  idea  of  the  two  sacrifices.  The 
nature  of  that  difiference  is  still  a  subject  of 
great  controversy.  We  find  that  the  sin-offer- 
ings were  —  (A.)  Regular.  ( 1 .)  For  the  whole 
people,  at  the  New  Moon,  Passover,  Pentecost, 
Feast  of  Trumpets,  and  Feast  of  Tabernacles 
(Num.  xxviii.  15-xxix.  38) ;  besides  the  sol- 
emn offering  of  the  two  goats  on  the  Great  Day 
of  Atonement  (Lev.  xvi.).  (2.)  .For  the  Priests 
and  Levites  at  their  consecration  (Ex.  xxix. 
10-14,  36);  besides  the  yearly  sin-offering  (a 
bullock)  for  the  high-priest  on  the  Great  Day 
of  Atonement  (Lev.  xvi.).  (B.)  Special.  (1.) 
For  any  sin  of  "ignorance"  (Lev.  iv.).  (2.) 
For  refxisal  to  bear  witness  (Lev.  v.  1 ).  (3.)  For 
ceremonial  d^lement  not  wilfully  contracted 
(Ley.  y.  2,  3,xii.  6-8,  xiv.  19,  31,  xv.  15,  80; 
Num.  vi.  6-11,  16).  (4.)  For  the  breach  of  a 
rash  oath  (Lev.  v.  4).  The  trespass-offerings, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  always  special,  as  — 
(1.)  For sacriletie  "  in  ignorance  (Ltv.y.  15, 16). 
(2.)  For  ignorant  transgression  (v.  17-19).  (3.) 
Forfhutdf  suppression  of  the  truths  or  perftny  (vi. 
1-6).  (4.)  For  rape  of  a  Itetrothed  slave  (l^v. 
xix.  20,  21 ).  (^.)  At  the  pttrificntion  of  the  leper 
(Lev.  xiv.  12),  and  the  jioUxUed  Nasarite  (Num. 
vi.  12),  offered  with  the  sin-ofllering.  From  this 
enumeration,  it  will  be  clear  that  die  two  classes  I 


of  sacrifices,  although  distinct,  touch  dosd; 
upon  each  other,  as  especially  in  B.  ( 1 )  of  the 
sin-offering,  and  (2)  of  the  trespass-ofiTering. 
It  is  also  evident  that  the  sin-offering  was  the 
only  regular  and  general  recognition  of  sin  in 
the  abstract,  and  accordingly  was  far  more  sol- 
emn and  symbolical  in  its  ceremonial ;  the  tres- 
pass-offering was  confined  to  special  cases,  most 
of  which  related  to  the  doing  of  some  material 
damage,  either  to  the  holy  things  or  to  man, 
except  in  (5).  where  the  trespass-offering  is 
united  with  the  sin-offering.  Joscphns  declares 
that  the  sin-oflbring  is  presented  by  those  "who 
fall  into  sin  in  ignorance,"  and  the  trespass-of- 
fering b^  "  one  who  has  sinned,  and  is  conscious 
of  his  sm,  but  has  no  one  to  convict  him  there- 
of." Without  attempting  to  decide  so  difficult 
and  so  controverted  a  question,  we  may  draw 
the  following  conclusions :  —  First,  tliat  the  sin- 
ofifering  was  far  the  more  solemn  and  compre- 
hensive of  the  two  sacrifices.  Secondly,  that 
the  sin-offering  looked  more  to  the  guilt  *of  the 
sin  done,  irrespective  of  its  conseouences,  while 
the  trespass-offering  looked  to  tne  evil  conse- 
quences of  sin,  either  against  the  service  of 
God  or  against  man,  and  to  the  duty  of  atnne- 
ment,  as  far  as  atonement  was  possifile.  Third- 
ly, that  in  tlie  sin'oflering  especially  we  find 
symbolized  the  acknowle&ment  of  sinfulness 
as  inherent  in  man,  and  of  the  need  of  expia- 
tion by  sacrifice  to  renew  tlie  brokea  covenant 
between  man  and  God. 

Si'^na,  Mount.  The  Gred^  form  of  the 
well-known  name  Sikai  (Jud.  y.  14  ;  Acts  ril 
SO,  38). 

Si'nai.  Nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  penin- 
sula which  stretf^hes  between  the  horns  of  the 
Red  Sea  lies  a  wedge  of  granite,  griinatein,  and 
porphyry  rocks  rising  to  between  8,000  and 
9,000  feet  above  the  sea.  It  has  been  arranged  ia 
three  chief  masses  as  follows :  —  1.  The  N.  W. 
cluster  above  Wady  Feirdn ;  its  greatest  relief 
found  in  the  five-peaked  ridge  of  Serhal,  at  a 
height  of  6,342  feet  above  the  sea.  2.  1'hc 
eastern  and  central  one ;  its  highest  point  the 
JeM  Kotherin,  at  a  height  of  8,063  (Kuppdl) 
to  8,168  (Russegger)  feet  3.  The  S.  E.  one 
closely  connected,  however,  with  2 ;  its  highest 
point,  Um  Shaumer,  being  that  also  of  the 
whole.  Before  considering  the  claims  of  the 
individual  mountains  to  scriptural  notice,  there 
occurs  a  question  regarding  the  relation  of  the 
names  Horeb  and  Sinai.  The  latter  name  first 
occurs  as  that  of  the  limit  on  the  farther  side 
from  Egypt  of  the  Wilderness  of  Sin  (Ex.xri. 
1 ).  and  again  (xix.  1 , 2 )  as  the  "  Wilderness  "or 
**  Desert  of  Sinai,"  before  Mount  Sinai  is  actual- 
ly .<tpoken  of,  as  in  ver.  1 1  soon  after  we  find  it. 
Bnt  the  name  **  Horeb  "  is,  in  the  case  of  the 
rebuke  of  the  people  by  God  for  their  sin  in 
making  the  golden  calf,  re-introduced  into  the 
Sinaitic  narrative  (xxxiii.  6),  having  been  pre- 
viously most  recently  used  in  the  story  of  the 
murmuring  at  RepHidim  (xvit.  6),  and  earlier 
as  the  name  of  the  scene  of  the  appearance  of 
God  in  the  "  burning  bush  "  (iii.  1 ).  Horeb, 
strictly  taken,  may  probably  be  a  dry  plain, 
valley,  or  bed  of  a  wady  near  the  mountain; 
and  yet  Moimt  Iloreb,  on  the"  vast  green  plain  " 
of  which  was  doubtless  excellent  pasture,  may 
mean  the  mountain  viewed  in  reference  thereto. 
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dr  its  side  abutting  thereon.  Bat  beyond  the 
qnestion  of  the  relation  which  these  names  nat- 
arally  bear,  there  remains  that  of  site.  Sinai 
is  clearly  a  summit  distinctly  marked.  Where 
are  we  to  look  for  it  ?  There  are  three  princi- 
pal views  in  answer  to  this  question :  —  I.  That 
of  Lepsius,  favored  also  by  Burckhardt  ( Trav. 
p.  609),  that  Serb&l  is  Sinai,  some  thirty  miles 
distant  westward  from  the  Jtbel  Mtua,  but 
close  to  the  Wady  Feiran  and  El-Hesattej  which 
he  identifies,  as  do  most  authorities,  with  Kephi- 
dim,  just  a  mile  from  the  old  convent  of  Fardn, 
The  earliest  traditions  are  in  its  favor.  But 
there  are  two  main  objections  to  this:  —  (1.) 
It  is  dear,  from  Ex.  xix.  2  (comp.  xvii.  1), 
that  the  interval  between  Rephidim  and  Sinai 
was  that  of  a  regular  stage  or  the  march.  (2.) 
There  is  no  plain  or  wady  of  any  sufficient 
size  near  Serb&l  to  offer  camping-ground  to  so 
large  a  host,  or  perhaps  the  tenth  part  of  them. 
—  II.  The  second  is  that  of  Bitter,  that,  allow- 
ing Serb&l  the  reverence  of  an  earlv  sanctuary, 
the  Jebel  Mvaa  is  Sinai,  and  that  the  Wady  es- 
S^Muehf  which  its  S.  £.  or  highest  summit 
overhangs,  is  the  spot  where  the  people  camped 
bcfoTts  the  mount;  but  the  second  objection  to 
Serb&l  applies  almost  in  equal  force  to  this,  — 
the  want  of  space  below.  —  HI.  The  third  is 
that  (tf  Bobinson,  that  the  modem  Horeb  of  the 
monks,  —  viz.  the  N.  W.  and  lower  face  of  the 
Jeltel  Masa^  crowned  with  a  ranee  of  magnifi- 
cent cliil^,  the  highest  point  called  /2as  Sasa/ek, 
or  SM-\fyif  as  spelt  by  Robinson,  — overlook- 
ing the  piain  er-ttahahf  is  the  scene  of  the  giving 
of  the  Law,  and  that  peak  the  mountain  into 
which  Moses  ascended.  Lepsius  objects,  but 
without  much  force  (since  he  himself  climbed 
it),  that  the  peidL  Scaafih  is  nearly  inaccessible. 
It  is  more  to  the  purpose  to  observe  that  the 
whole  Jebd  Musa  is  comparatively,  with  adja- 
cent mountains,  insignificant.  The  conjunction 
of  mountain  with  ^ain  is  the  greatest  feature 
of  this  site :  in  choosing  it,  we  lose  in  the 
mountain,  as  compared  with  Serbdl;  but  we 

fain  in  the  plain,  of  which  Serbdl  has  nothing, 
t  may  be  aaded  that,  supposing  Wady  TayiMi 
to  have  been  the  encamfoiront  **  by  the  sea,"  as 
stated  in  Num.  xxxiii.  10,  three  routes  opened 
there  before  the  Israelites  :  the  most  southerly 
one  down  ttie  plain  d-Kaa  to  Tur;  the  most 
northerly  by  the  Sarbut  el-Kkadem;  and  the 
middle  one  by  Wady  Feiran^  bv  which  they 
would  pass  the  foot  of  Serbal,  which  therefore 
in  this  case  alone  could  possibly  be  Sinai.  The 
middle  route  aforesaid  from  Tr .  Tayibeh  reaches 
the  W.  Feiran  through  what  is  called  the  W. 
Mokatteb,  or  "  written  valley,"  from  the  inscrip- 
tions on  the  rocks  which  line  it,  generally  con- 
sidered to  have  been  the  work  of  Christian 
hands ;  but  whether  those  of  a  Christian  people 
localized  there  at  an  unknown  period,  as  Lep- 
sius thinks,  or  of  passing  pilgrims,  as  is  the 
more  general  opinion,  is  likely  to  continue 
doubtful. 

Sin'ixn.  A  people  noticed  in  Is.  xlix.  12 
as  living  at  the  extremity  of  the  known  world, 
either  in  the  south  or  east.  The  majoritv  of 
the  earlv  interpreters  adopted  the  former  view ; 
but  the  LXX.  in  giving  Uipoai  favors  the  latter, 
and  the  weight  of  modem  authority  is  thrown 
into  the  same  scale,  the  name  being  identified 


bv  Gesenius,  Hitzig,  Knobel,  and  others,  with 
tfie  classical  Since,  the  inhabitants  of  the  south* 
em  part  of  China.  No  locality  in  the  south 
equally  commends  itself  to  the  judgment. 
There' is  no  a  priori  improbability  in  the  name 
of  the  SinsB  bemg  known  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Western  Asia  in  the  age  of  Isaiah ;  for  though 
it  is  not  mentioned  by  the  Greek  geographer 
until  the  age  of  Ptolemy,  it  is  certain  that  an 
inland  commercial  route  connected  the  extreme 
east  with  the  west  at  a  veiy  early  period.  The 
SinsB  attained  an  independent  position  in  West- 
em  China  as  early  as  the  8th  century  B.C.,  and 
in  the  3d  century  B.C.  established  their  sway 
under  the  dynasty  of  Tsin  over  the  whole  of 
the  empire. 

Si'nite.  A  tribe  of  Canaanites  (Gen.  x. 
17 ;  1  Chr.  i.  15),  whose  position  is  to  be  sought 
for  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Lebanon  distnct. 
Various  localities  in  that  district  bear  a  certain 
amount  of  resemblance  to  the  name,  particu- 
larly Sinna,  a  mountain  fortress  mentioned  bv 
Strabo ;  Sinam  or  Sini,  the  ruins  of  which 
existed  in  the  time  of  Jerome ;  Syn,  a  village 
mentioned  in  the  15th  century  as  near  the  River 
Area;  and  Dunniuch,  a  district  near  Tripoli. 
The  Targ^ms  of  Onkelos  and  Jonathan  give 
Orthosia,  a  town  on  the  coast  to  the  north-east 
of  Tripolis. 

Sion,  Mount.  1.  One  of  the  various 
names  of  Mount  Hermon  which  are  fortunately 
preserved,  all  not  improbably  more  ancient 
than  "  Hermon  "  itself^  (Deut.  iv.  48  only).  — 
2.  The  Greek  form  of  the  Hebrew  name  Zion 
(Tsion),  the  famous  Mount  of  the  Temple 
(1  Mace,  iv.37,  60,  v.  54,  vi.  48,  62,  vii.  33, 
X.  11,  xiv.  27  ;  Heb.  xii.  22 ;  Rev.  xiv.  1 ). 

Siph'moth.  One  of  the  places  in  the 
south  of  Judah  which  David  frequented  during 
his  freebooting  life  (1  Sam.  xxx.  28).  No  one 
ap|)ear8  vet  to  have  even  suggested  an  identifi- 
cation of  it. 

Sippal.  Saph,  one  of  the  sons  of  Rephaim , 
or  "  tne  giants,'  slain  by  Sibbechai  at  Gezer 
(1  Chr.  XX.  4). 

Si'^rachy  the  father  of  Jesus  (Joshua),  the 
writer  of  the  Hebrew  original  of  the  Book  of 
Ecclesiasticns.     Ap. 

Sf rah,  the  well  of.    The  spot  fW>m 

which  Abner  was  recalled  bv  Joab  to  nis  death 
at  Hebron  (2  Sam.  iii.  26  only).  It  was  appar- 
ently on  the  northern  roaci  from  Hebron. 
There  is  a  spring  and  reservoir  on  the  western 
side  of  the  anaent  northern  road,  about  one 
mile  out  of  Hebron,  which  is  called  Ain  Scara. 
This  may  be  a  relic  of  the  Well  of  Sirah. 

Bir^ion.  One  of  the  various  names  of 
Mount  Hermon,  that  by  which  it  was  known 
to  the  Zidonians  (Deut.  iii.  9).  The  use  of 
the  name  in  Ps.  xxix.  6  (slightly  altered  in  the 
original,  —  Shirion  insteiad  of  Sirion)  is  re- 
markable. 

Sisama^i.  A  descendant  of  Sheshan  in 
the  line  of  Jerahmeel  (1  Chr.  ii.  40). 

Sis'era.  Captain  of  the  army  of  Jabin 
King  of  Canaan  who  reigned  in  Hazor.  He 
himself  resided  in  Harosheth  of  the  Gentiles. 
The  particulars  of  the  route  of  Megiddo  and 
of  Sisera's  flight  and  death  are  drawn  out  under 
the  heads  of  Barak,  Deborah,  Jaxl,  Kbn- 
ITB8,  KiSHON,  Maxtle,  Tbkt.  —  2.  After  a 
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long  intenral,  the  name  re-appean  in  the  lists 
of  the  Nethinim  who  retained  from  the  Cap- 
tirity  with  Zerubbahel  (Ezr.  ii.  53 ;  Neh.  yii. 
55).  It  doubtless  tells  of  Canaanite  captives 
devoted  to  the  lowest  offices  of  the  Temple. 

Sisin'neB.  Tatnai,  the  governor  or  Syria 
and  Phoenicia  under  Darius,  and  a  contempo- 
rary of  Zerubbahel  (1  Esd.  vi.  3).   Ap. 

oit'nah.  The  second  of  the  two  wells  dug 
by  Isaac  in  the  Valley  of  Gerar,  the  possession 
of  which  the  herdmen  of  the  valley  disputed 
with  him  (Gen.  xxvi.  21).  Of  the  situation  of 
Sitnah,  nothing  whatever  is  known. 

SiVan.    [Month.] 

Slave*  The  institution  of  slaveiy  was  rec- 
ognized, though  not  established,  by  the  Mo- 
saic Law,  with  a  view  to  mitigate  its  hardship, 
and  to  secure  to  every  man  his  ordinary  rights. 
—  Hebrew  Slaves.  L  The  circumstances  under 
which  a  Hebrew  might  be  reduced  to  servitude 
were  —  (1)  poverty;  (2)  the  commission  of 
theft ;  and  (3)  the  exercise  of  paternal  authori- 
ty. In  the  first  case,  a  man  who  had  mort- 
faged  his  property,  and  was  unable  to  support 
is  family,  mip^ht  sell  himself  to  another  He- 
brew, with  a  view  both  to  obtain  maintenance, 
and  perchance  a  surplus  sufficient  to  redeem  his 

Kropcrty  (Lev.  xxv.  25,  39).  It  has  been  de- 
atcd  whether  under  this  law  a  creditor  could 
seize  his  debtor  and  sell  him  as  a  slave:  the 
words  do  not  warrant  such  an  inference.  (2) 
The  commission  of  theft  rendered  a  person 
liable  to  servitude,  whenever  restitution  could 
not  be  made  on  the  scale  prescribed  by  the  Law 
(Ex.  xxii.  1,  3).  The  thief  was  bound  to  work 
out  the  value  of  his  restitution-money  in  the 
service  of  him  on  whom  the  theft  had  Men  com- 
mitted. (3)  The  exercise  of  paternal  authority 
was  limited  to  the  sale  of  a  daughter  of  tender 
age  to  be  a  maid-servant,  with  the  ulterior  view 
of  her  becoming  the  concubine  of  the  purchaser 
(Ex.  '^xi.  7).  2.  The  servitude  of  a  Hebrew 
might  be  terminated  in  three  ways:  —  (1)  by 
the  satisfaction  or  the  remission  of  all  claims 
a«iinst  him ;  (2)  by  the  recurrence  of  the  Year 
of  Jubilee  (Lev.  xxv.  40) ;  and  (3)  the  expira- 
tion of  six  years  from  the  time  that  his  servi- 
tude commenced  (Ex.  xxi.  2;  Dent  xv.  12). 
(4)  To  the  above  modes  of  obtainin*;  liberty  the 
rabbinists  added,  as  a  fourth,  the  death  of  the 
master  without  leaving  a  son,  there  being  no 
power  of  claiming  the  slave  on  the  part  of 
any  heir  except  a  son.  If  a  servant  did  not 
desire  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  of 
leaving  hh  service,  he  was  to  signify  his  inten- 
tion in  a  formal  manner  before  the  judges  (or, 
more  exactly,  cU  the  place  of  judgment)  ^  and  then 
the  master  was  to  take  him  to  the  door-post, 
and  to  bore  his  ear  through  with  an  awl  (Ex. 
xxi.  6),  driving  the  awl  into  or  *'unto  the 
door,"  as  stated  in  Dent.  xv.  17,  and  thus  fix- 
ing the  servant  to  it.  A  servant  who  had  sub- 
mitted to  this  operation  remained,  according  to 
the  words  of  the  Law,  a  servant  "  forever  "  (Ex. 
xxi.  6).  These  words  are,  however,  interpreted 
by  JoAcphus  and  by  the  rabbinists  as  meaning 
until  the  Year  of  Jubilee.  3.  The  condition 
of  A  Hebrew  servant  was  by  no  means  intolera- 
ble. His  master  was  admonished  to  treat  him, 
not  "  as  a  bond-servant,  bnt  as  a  hired  servant 
«nd  as  a  sojourner,"  and,  again, "  not  to  rale  over 


him  with  ri^r"  (Lev.  xxv.  39,  40,  43).  At 
the  termination  of  his  servitude,  the  master  was 
enjoined  not  to  "  let  him  go  away  empty,"  bot 
to  remunerate  him  Uberuly  out  of  his  flock, 
his  floor,  and  his  winepress  (Dent.  xv.  13, 14). 
In  the  event  of  a  Hebrew  becomingthe  aerrant 
of  a  "  stranger,"  meaning  a  non-Hebrew,  the 
servitude  could  be  terminated  only  in  two  wavs, 
viz.  by  the  arrival  of  the  Year  of  Jubilee,  or  W 
the  repayment  to  the  master  of  the  purchase- 
monev  paid  for  the  servant,  after  deoucting  a 
sum  for  the  value  of  his  services  proportioned 
to  the  length  of  his  servitude  (Lev.  xxv.  47-55). 
A  Hebrew  woman  might  enter  into  volnntarv 
servitude  on  the  score  of  poverty,  and  in  this 
case  she  was  entitled  to  her  freedom  after  six 
years'  service,  together  with  her  nsoal  gratuity 
at  leaving,  just  as  in  the  case  of  a  man  (Dent. 
XV.  12,  13).  Thus  far  we  have  seen  little  that 
is  objectionable  in  the  condition  of  Hebrew  ser- 
vants. In  respect  to  marriage,  there  were  some 
peculiarities  wnich,  to  our  ideas,  would  be  re- 
garded as  hardships.  A  master  might,  lor  in- 
stance, give  a  wife  to  a  Hebrew  servant  for  the 
time  of  his  servitude,  the  wife  being  in  this  case, 
it  must  be  remarked,  not  only  a  slave,  but  a 
non-Hebrew.  Should  he  leave  when  his  term 
had  expired,  his  wife  and  children  would  re- 
main (Ex.  xxi.  4,  5).  Again :  a  father  might 
sell  his  young  daughter  to  a  Hebrew,  with  a 
view  either  of  his  marrying  her  himsdf,  or  giving 
her  to  his  son  (Ex.  xxi.  7-9).  It  diminishes 
the  apparent  harshness  of  this  proceeding  if  we 
look  on  the  purchase-money  as  in  the  light  of  a 
dowry  given,  as  was  not  unusual,  to  the  parents 
of  the  bride ;  still  more  if  we  accept  the  rabbin- 
nical  view,  that  the  consent  of  the  maid  wa^  re- 
quired before  the  marriage  could  take  place. 
The  position  of  a  maiden  thus  sold  by  her  ft- 
ther  was  subject  to  the  following  tx^lations : — 
(1 )  She  could  not  **  go  out  as  the  men-servants 
do,"  t.0.  she  could  not  leave  at  the  termination 
of  six  years,  or  in  the  Year  of  Jubilee,  if  her 
master  was  wUling  to  fulfil  the  object  for  which 
he  had  purchased  ner.  (2)  Should  he  not  wish 
to  marry  her,  he  should  call  upon  her  friends  to 
procure  her  release  by  the  repayment  of  the 
pnrchaso-money.  (3)  If  he  betrothed  her  to  his 
son,  he  was  bound  to  make  such  provision  for 
her  as  he  would  for  one  of  his  own  daughters. 
(4)  If  either  he  or  his  son,  having  married  her, 
took  a  second  wife,  it  should  not  he  to  the  prejn- 
dice  of  the  first  ( 5 )  If  neither  of  the  three  first 
specified  alternatives  took  place,  the  maid  was 
entitled  to  immediate  and  gratuitous  liberty 
(Ex.  xxi.  7-11 ).  The  custom  of  reducing  He- 
brews to  servitude  appears  to  hare  fallen  into 
disuse  subsequentlv  to  the  Babylonish  captivity. 
Vast  numbers  of  Hebrews  were  reduced  to  sla- 
very as  war<»ptives  at  different  periods  bv  the 
Phoenicians  (Joel  iii.  6),  the  Philistines  |Joei 
iii.  6  ;  Am.  i.  6),  the  Syrians  (1  Mace.  iii.  41 ; 
2  Mace.  viii.  11),  the  Egyptians  (Joseph.  Ani, 
xii.  2,  §  3),  and,  above  all,  bv  the  Romans  (Jo> 
seph.  S. ./.  vi.  9,  §  3).  —  II.  Non- Hebrew  Sbtvs. 
1.  The  majoritv  of  non-Hebrew  slaves  were 
war-captives,  either  of  the  Canaanites  who  had 
survived  the  general  extermination  of  their  rare 
under  Joshua,  or  snch  as  were  conquered  from 
the  other  surrounding  nations  (Num.  xxxi.  26 
ff.).    Besides  these,  many  were  obtained  by 
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pnrchase  from  foreign  slaye^lealerB  (Ler.  xxv. 

44,  45);  and  others  may  have  been  resident 
foreigners  who  were  redaced  to  this  state  either 
by  poTerty  or  crime.  The  children  of  slares 
remained  shivea,  being  the  class  described  as 
"born  in  the  house"  (Gen.  xiv.  14,  xvii.  12; 
Eccl.  ii.  7),  and  hence  tne  number  was  likely  to 
increase  as  time  went  on.  The  average  value 
of  a  slave  appears  to  have  been  thirty  shekels 
(Ex.  xxi.  32).  2.  That  the  slave  might  be 
manumitted  appears  from  Ex.  xxi.  26,  27; 
Lev.  xix.  20.  As  to  the  methods  by  which  this 
might  be  effected,  we  are  told  nothing  in  the 
Biblft ;  but  the  rabbinists  specify  the  following 
four  methods:  —  (1)  redemption  by  a  money 
payment,  (2)  a  bill  or  ticket  of  freedom,  (3)  tes- 
tamentary disposition,  or  (4)  any  act  that  im- 
plied manumission,  such  as  making  a  slave 
one's  heir.  8.  The  slave  is  described  as  the 
"  possession  "  of  his  master,  apparently  with  a 
special  reference  to  the  power  which  the  latter 
had  of  disposing  of  him  to  his  heirs  as  he  would 
any  otlter  article  of  personal  property  ( Lev.  xxv. 

45,  46) :  the  slave  is  also  described  ba  his  mas- 
ter's "  money"  (Ex.  xxi.  21),  1.0.  as  represent- 
ing a  certain  money  value.^  Such  expressions 
show  i-hat  he  was  regarded  very  much  in  the 
liffht  of  a  mancipium  or  chattel.  But  on  the 
omer  hand,  provision  was  made  for  the  protec- 
tion of  his  person  (Lev.  xxiv.  17,  22  ;  Ex.  xxi. 
20).  A  minor  personal  injury,  such  as  the  loss 
of  an  eye  or  a  tooth,  was  to  be  recompensed  by 

f'ving  the  servant  his  liberty  (Ex.  xxi.  26, 27). 
he  position  of  the  slave  in  regard  to  religious 
privileges  was  favorable.  He  was  to  be  circum- 
cised (Gen.  xvii.  12),  and  hence  was  entitled  to 
partake  of  the  Paschal  sacrifice  (Ex.  xii.  44),  as 
w^  as  of  the  other  religions  festivals  (Deut.  xii. 
12, 18,  xvi.  11, 14).  The  occupations  of  slv^ves 
were  of  a  menial  character,  as  implied  in  Lev. 
xxv.  39,  consisting  partly  in  the  work  of  the 
house,  and  partly  in  personal  attendance  on 
the  master. 

Slime.  The  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  the 
Heb.  chimStr^  the  Hommar  of  the  Arabs,  trans- 
lated ^a^akToq  by  the  LXX.  and  hitumen  in  the 
Vulgate.  The  three  instances  in  which  it  is 
mentioned  in  the  O.  T.  are  abundantly  illus- 
trated by  travellers  and  historians,  ancient  and 
modem.  It  is  first  spoken  of  as  used  for  cem- 
ent bv  the  builders  in  the  Plain  of  Shinar,  or 
Babvlonia  (Gen.  xi.  3).  The  bitumen-pits  in 
the  vale  of  Siddim  are  mentioned  in  the  ancient 
fragment  of  Canaanitish  historv  (Gen.  xiv.  10) ; 
and  Uie  ark  of  papyrus  in  which  Moses  was 
placed  was  made  impervious  to  water  by  a  coat- 
ing of  bitumen  and  pitch  (Ex.  ii.  3).  Herodo- 
tus (i.  179)  tells  us  of  the  bitumen  found  at  Is, 
a  town  of  Babylonia,  eight  days'  ioumey  from 
Babylon.  The  captive  Eretrians  (Her.  vi.  11 9) 
were  sent  by  Darius  to  collect  asphaltum,  salt, 
and  oil  at  Ardericca,  a  place  two  hundred  and 
ten  stadia  fh>ra  Susa,  in  the  district  of  Cissia. 
The  town  of  Is  was  situated  on  a  river,  or 
small  stream,  of  the  same  name,  which  flowed 
into  the  Euphrates,  and  carried  down  with  it 
the  lumps  of  bitumen  which  was  used  in  the 
building  of  Babylon.  Ammianus  Marcellinns 
(xxiii.  6,  §  23)  tells  us  that  Babylon  was  built 

1  On  thto  point,  however,  tee  page  465,  para- 
graph **  Mabtvk  axo  Slavk." 


with  bitumen  by  Semiramis.  The  town  of 
Is,  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  is  without  doubt 
the  modem  Hit  or  Heei,  on  the  west  or  right 
bank  of  the  Euphrates,  and  four  days'  journey 
N.  W.,  or  rather  W.  N.  W.,  of  Bagdad.    The 

Erincipal  bitumen-pit  at  Heet,  says  Mr.  Rich, 
as  two  sources,  and  is  divided  by  a  wall  in  tine 
centre,  on  one  side  of  which  bitumen  bubbles 
up,  and  on  the  other  the  oil  of  naphtha.  Sir  R. 
K.  Porter  observed  "  that  bitumen  was  chiefly 
confined  by  the  Chaldsean  builders  to  the  foun- 
dations and  lower  parts  of  their  edifices,  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  the  ill  effects  of 
water."  The  use  of  bitumen  appears  to  have 
been  confined  to  the  Babylonians ;  for  at  Nine- 
veh, Mr.  Layard  observes,  "  bitumen  and  roeds 
were  not  employed  to  cement  the  layers  of  bricks, 
as  at  Babylon ;  although  both  materiids  are  to 
be  found  in  abundance  in  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity of  the  city."  The  bitumen  of  the  Dead  Sea 
is  described  by  Strabo,  Josephus,  and  Pliny. 
Strabo  (xvi.  p.  763)  gives  an  account  of  the 
volcanic  action  by  which  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
was  disturbed,  and  the  bitumen  thrown  to  the 
surface.  It  was  at  first  liquefied  bv  the  heat, 
and  then  changed  into  a  thick  viscous  sub- 
stance by  the  cold  water  of  the  sea,  on  the  sur- 
fiice  of  which  it  floated  in  lumps.  The  Arabs 
of  the  neighborhood  have  perpetuated  the  story 
of  its  formation  as  given  by  Strabo.  Dr.  Thom- 
son tells  us  that  they  still  call  the  bitumen-pits 
by  the  name  hiaret  kSanmar,  which  strikingly  re- 
sembles the  Heb.  heir^th  chSmdr  of  Gren.  xiv.  10. 
Strabo  says  that,  in  Babylonia,  boats  were  made 
of  wicker-work,  and  then  covered  with  bitumen 
to  keep  out  the  water  (xvi.  p.  743). 

Sling.  The  sling  has  been  in  all  ages  the 
favorite  weapon  of  the  shepherds  of  Syria 
(1  Sam.  xvii.  40),  and  hence  was  adopted  by 
the  Israelitish  army,  as  the  most  eiiective 
weapon  for  light-armed  troops.  The  Benja- 
mites  were  particularly  expert  in  their  use  of 
it  (Jndg.  XX.  16,  comp.  1  Chron.  xii.  2).  It 
was  advantageously  used  in  attacking  and  de- 
fending towns  (2  K.  iii.  25),  and  in  skirmish- 
ing. Other  Eastern  nations  availed  themselves 
of  it,  as  the  S3rrians  (1  Mace.  ix.  II ),  who  also 
invented  a  kind  of  artificial  sling  (1  Mace.  vi. 
51).    The  constraction  of  the  weapon  hardly 
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needs  description :  it  consisted  of  a  couple  of 
strings  of  sinew  or  some  fibrous  snbstanee,. 
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•ttached  to  a  leathern  receptacle  for  the  stone 
in  the  centre,  which  was  termed  the  eaph,  i.e. 
pan  (1  Sam.  xxv.  29) :  the  sling  was  swung 
once  or  twice  round  the  head,  and  the  stone 
was  then  discharged  hj  letting  go  one  of  the 
strings.  Sling-stones  were  selected  for  their 
smoothness  (1  Sam.  XTii.  40),  and  were  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  ordinary  munitions  of  war 
(2  Chr.  xxvi.  14).  In  action,  the  stones  were 
either  carried  in  a  bag  round  the  neck  (1  Sam. 
xvii.  40),  or  were  heaped  up  at  the  feet  of  the 
combatant. 

Smith.  The  work  of  the  smith,  together 
with  an  account  of  his  tools,  is  explained  in 
Handicraft.  A  description  of  a  smith's 
workshop  is  given  in  Ecclus.  xxxviii.  28. 

Smyr'na.  The  city  to  which  allusion  is 
made  m  Revelation  ii.  8-11,  was  founded,  or 
at  least  the  design  of  founding  it  was  enter- 
tained, bj  Alexander  the  Great,  soon  after  the 
battle  of  the  Granicus.  It  was  situated  twenty 
stades  fh>m  the  city  of  the  same  name,  which, 
after  a  long  series  of  wars  with  the  Lvdians, 
had  been  finally  taken  and  sacked  bv  Halyattes. 

Snail.  The  representative  in  the  A.  V.  of 
^he  Hebrew  words  thablwl  and  chSmet.  1. 
Shablul  occurs  only  in  Ps.  Iviii.  9  (8  A.  V.). 
The  rendering  of  the  A.  V.  ("snail")  is  sup- 
ported by  the  authoritv  of  many  of  the  Jewi& 
doctors,  and  is  probably  correct  The  term 
Shablul  would  denote  eitner  a  Limax  or  a  Hdix, 
which  are  particularly  noticeable  for  the  slimy 
track  they  leave  behind  them.  2.  CA^tnet  occurs 
only,  as  the  name  of  some  unclean  animal,  in 
Lev.  xi.  80.  The  LXX.  and  Vulg.  understand 
some  kind  of  lizard  by  the  term ;  the  Arabic 
versions  of  Erpenius  and  Saadias  give  the 
chameleon  as  the  animal  intended.  Ferhaps 
some  kind  of  lizard  may  be  intended,  as  the 
two  most  important  old  versions  conjecture. 

Snow.  The  historical  books  of  the  Bible 
contain  only  two  notices  of  snow  actually  falling 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  20 ;  1  Mace.  xiii.  22) ;  but  the  al- 
lusions in  the  poetical  books  are  so  numerous, 
that  there  can  oe  no  doubt  as  to  its  being  an 
ordinary  occurrence  in  the  winter  months  (Ps. 
cxivii.  16,  cxlviii.  8).  The  snow  lies  deep  in 
the  ravines  of  the  highest  ridge  of  Lebanon 
until  the  summer  is  far  advanced,  and,  indeed, 
never  wholly  disappears :  the  summit  of  Her- 
mon  also  perpetually  glistens  with  frozen  snow. 
From  these  sources,  probably,  the  Jews  obtained 
their  supplies  of  ice  for  the  purpose  of  cooling 
their  beverages  in  summer  (Prov.  xxv.  13). 
The  liability  to  snow  must,  of  course,  vary 
considerably  in  a  country  of  such  varying  alti- 
tude as  Palestine.  At  Jerusalem,  snow  often 
falls  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  more  in  January 
and  February,  but  it  seldom  lies.  At  Nazareth 
it  falls  more  frequently  and  deeply,  and  it  has 
been  observed  to  fall  even  in  the  maritime  Plain 
of  Joppa,  and  about  Carmel. 

So.  **  So,  king  of  Egypt,"  is  once  mentioned 
in  the  Bible.  Hoshea,  the  last  king  of  Israel,  evi- 
dently intending  to  become  the  vassal  of  Egypt, 
sent  messengers  to  him,  and  made  no  present, 
as  had  been  the  yearly  custom,  to  the  king  of 
Assyria  (2  Kings  xvii.  4).  So  has  been  iden- 
tifled  by  different  writers  with  the  first  and 
second  xings  of  the  Ethiopian  xxvth  dynasty, 
tailed  by  Manetho,   Sabakdn  (Shebek),  and 


Sebichds  (Shebetek).  The  aooeaslon  of  Tekar. 
ka,  or  Tirhakah,  was  perhaps  B.C.  695.  If  we 
assign  twenty-four  years  to  tine  two  predecessors, 
the  commencement  of  the  dynasty  wonld  be 
B.C.  719.  But  it  is  not  certain  that  their  reigns 
were  continuous.  If  we  adopt  the  earlier  dates, 
So  must  correspond  to  Shebek;  if  the  later, 
perhaps  to  Shebetek :  but,  if  it  shoold  be  found 
that  the  reign  of  Tirhakah  is  dated  too  high, 
the  former  identification  might  still  be  held. 
From  Egyptian  sources,  we  know  nothing  more 
of  Shebek  than  that  he  conquered  and  put  to 
death  Bocchoris,  the  sole  kmg  of  the  xxivth 
dynasty,  as  we  learn  from  Manetho's  list,  and 
that  he  continued  the  monumental  works  of 
the  Egyptian  kings.  The  standard  inscription 
of  Sarpon  in  his  palace  at  Ehnrsab^  states, 
accordmg  to  M.  Oppert,  that,  after  the  capture 
of  Samaria,  Hanon  King  of  Gaza,  and  Sebech 
sultan  of  Egypt,  met  &d  king  of  Assyrik  in 
battle  at  Rapin  (Raphia),  and  were  defeated. 
Sebech  disappeared,  but  Haiion  was  captured. 

Soap.  Tne  Hebrew  term  bMih  is  a  generd 
term  for  any  substance  of  deomsing  qualities. 
As,  however,  it  appears  in  Jer.  iL  22  in  con- 
tradistinction to  nether,  which  undoubtedly 
means  "  natron,"  or  mineral  alkali,  it  is  fair  to 
infer  that  b&rWi  refers  to  vK^etable  alkali,  or 
some  kind  of  potash,  which  rorms  one  of  the 
usual  ingredients  in  our  soap.  Nnrocrous 
plants,  capable  of  yielding  alkalies,  exist  in 
Palestine  and  the  surrounding  countries;  we 
may  notice  one  named  Huheibeh  (the  SalmJa  hah 
of  botanists),  found  near  the  Dead  Sea,  the 
ashes  of  which  are  called  d-KuU  from  their 
strong  alkaline  properties;  the  Ajram,  found 
near  Sinai,  which,  when  pounded,  serves  as  a 
substitute  for  soap.  Modem  travellers  have 
also  noticed  the  Saponaria  offidntdtM  and  the 
Meaembryanthemvm  nodi/lontm,  both  possessing 
alkaline  properties,  as  growing  in  Palestine. 

So'^ClU)  (1  Chr.  iv.  18).  Probably  the  town 
of  Socoh  in  Judah,  though  which  of  the  two 
cannot  be  ascertained. 

So'choh.  Another  form  of  the  name 
which  is  more  correctly  given  in  the  A.  V.  as 
Socoh.  The  present  one  oocura  in  1  K.  ir.  10, 
and  is  therefore  probably,  though  not  certainly, 
Socoh  L 

So'coh.  The  name  of  two  towns  in  the 
tribe  of  Judah.  1.  In  the  district  of  the  Shcr 
elah  (Josh.  xv.  35).  It  is  a  member  of 
the  same  group  with  Jannuth,Azekah,  Shaara- 
im,  &c.  The  same  relative  situation  is  implied 
in  the  other  passages  in  which  the  ^lace  is  men- 
tioned (1  Sam.  xvii.  1 ;  2  Chr.  xi.  7,  xxviii. 
18).  In  the  time  of  Eusebins  and  Jerome 
( dnomast.  **  Soccho  "),  it  bore  the  name  of  Soc- 
choA,  and  lav  between  eight  and  nine  Roman 
miles  firom  Eleutheropolis,  on  the  road  to  Jeru- 
salem. Dr.  Robinson's  identification  of  Socoh 
with  esh-Shwpeihdi,  in  the  western  part  of  the 
mountains  of  Judah,  is  very  probable.  It  liei 
about  one  mile  to  the  north  of  the  track  from 
Beii  Jibrin  to  Jerusalem,  between  seven  and 
eight  English  miles  from  the  former.  From 
this  village,  probably,  came  "Antigonns  of 
Soco,"  who  lived  about  the  commencement  of 
the  Sd  century  B.C. — 2.  Also  a  town  of  Jndah, 
but  in  the  mountain  district  (Josh.  xt.  48).  Jt 
has  been  discovered  by  Dr.  Robinson  in  the 
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Wady  d'KhaM,  about  ten  miles  S.  W.  of  He- 
bron ;  bearing,  like  the  other  Socoh,  the  name 
of  ah'Shuw^tkdi. 

So^'dL  The  father  of  Gaddiel,  the  spy  se- 
lected from  the  tribe  of  Zebulun  (Num.  xiii. 
10). 

Sodom.  One  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of 
Syria.  It  is  commonly  mentioned  in  connection 
with  Gromorrah,  bat  also  with  Admah  and 
Zeboim,  and  on  one  occasion  (Gen.  xiv.)  with 
Bela  or  Zoar.  Sodom  was  evidently  the  chief 
town  in  the  setdemcnt.  The  four  are  first 
named  in  the  ethnological  records  of  Gren.  x. 
19,  as  beion^ng  to  the  Canaanites.  The  next 
mention  of  me  name  of  Sodom  (Gen.  xiii.  10- 
13)  gives  more  certain  indication  of  the  position 
of  the  city.  Abram  and  Lot  are  standing^  to- 
gether between  Bethel  and  Ai  (vcr.  3),  takmg, 
as  any  spectator  from  that  spot  may  still  do,  a 
survey  of  the  land  aronnd  and  below  them. 
Eastward  of  them,  and  absolutely  at  their  feet/ 
lay  the  "  circle  of  Jordan."  The  whole  circle 
was  one  great  oasis — "  a  garden  of  Jehovah  " 
(vor.  lOj.  In  the  midst  of  the  garden,  the  four 
cities  of  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Admah,  and  Ze- 
boim,  appear  to  have  been  situated.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  notice  how  absolutely  the  cities  are 
identified  wiA  the  district  In  the  subscKjuent 
account  of  their  destruction  (Gen.  xix.),  the 
topographical  terms  are  employed  with  all  the 
precision  which  is  characteristic  of  such  early 
times.  The  mention  of  the  Jordan  is  conclu- 
sive as  tp  tlie  situation  of  the  district;  for 
the  Jordan  ceases  where  it  enters  the  Dead  Sea, 
and  can  have  no  existence  south  of  that  point 
We  have  seen  what  evidence  the  earliest  records 
afibrd  of  the  situation  of  the  five  cities.  Let  us 
now  see  what  the^  say  of  the  nature  of  that 
catastrophe  by  which  they  are  related  to  have 
been  destroved.  It  is  described  in  Gen.  xix.  as 
a  shower  of  brimstone  and  fire  from  Jehovah, 
from  the  skies.  However  we  may  interpret 
the  words  of  the  earliest  narrative,  one  thing  is 
certain,  —  that  the  l»ke  was  not  one  of  the  agents 
in  the  catastrophe.  Nor  is  it  implied  in  anv  of 
the  later  passages  in  which  the  destruction  or  the 
cities  is  referred  to  throughout  the  Scriptures. , 
Quite  the  contrary.  Those  passages  always 
speak  of  the  district  on  whicn  the  cities  once 
stood,  not  as  submerged,  but  as  still  visible, 
though  desolate  and  uninhabitable.  In  agree- 
ment with  this  is  the  statement  of  Josephus, 
and  the  accounts  of  heathen  writers,  as  Strabo 
and  Tacitus ;  who,  however  vague  their  state- 
ments, are  evidently  under  the  belief  that  the 
district  was  not  under  water,  and  that  the  re- 
mains of  the  ^wns  were  still  to  be  seen.  From 
all  these  p93sages,  though  much  is  obscure, 
two  things  seem  clear:  1.  That  Sodom  and 
tlie  rest  of  Ihe  cities  of  the  Plain  of  Jordan  stood 
on  the  nov^ii  cf  the  Dead  Sea ;  3.  That  neither 
the  cities  nor  the  district  were  submerged  by 
the  lako,  but  that  the  cities  were  overthrown 
and  tho  land  spoiled,  and  that  it  mar  still  be 
seen  in  ito  desolate  condition.  When,  however, 
we  tum  to  more  modem  views,  we  discover  a 
remarkable  variance  from  these  conclusions.  1 . 
TUe  opinion  long  current,  that  the  five  cities 
were  submerged  in  the  lake,  and  that  their 
remains — wuls,  columns,  and  capitals  —  might 
W  still  discerned  below  the  water,  hardly  needs 


refutation  after  the  distinct  statement  and  the 
constant  implication  of  Scripture.  But — 2. 
A  more  serious  departure  from  the  terms  of 
the  ancient  history  is  exhibited  in  the  prevalent 
opinion  that  the  cities  stood  at  the  south  end 
of  the  lake.  This  appears  to  have  been  the 
belief  of  Josephus  and  Jerome.  It  seems  to 
have  been  universally  held  b^  the  mcdiasval 
historians  and  pilgrims,  and  it  is  adopted  by 
modem  topographers,  probably  without  excep- 
tion. There  are  sevenil  grounds  for  this  belief; 
but  the  main  point  on  which  Dr.  Robinson 
rests  his  ai^ument  is  the  situation  of  Zoar. 
(a.)  "  Lot,"  says  he,  "  fied  to  Zoar,  which  wtis 
near  to  Sodom;  and  Zoar  lay  almost  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  present  sea,  probably  in 
the  mouth  of  the  Waay  Kerak"  (I.)  Another 
consideration  in  favor  of  placing  the  cities  at 
the  southern  end  of  the  lake  is  the  existence  of 
similar  names  in  that  direction,  (c.)  A  third 
argument,  and  perhaps  the  weightiest  of  the 
tlirce,  is  the  existence  of  the  salt  mountain  at 
the  south  of  the  lake,  and  its  tendency  to  split 
off  in  columnar  masses,  presenting  a  rude  re- 
sembhince  to  the  human  form.  But  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  salt  docs  not  exist  at  other 
spots  round  the  lake.  It  thus  appears  that  on 
tne  situation  of  Sodom  ho  satisfactory  conclu- 
sion can  at  present  be  come  to.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  narrative  of  Genesis  seems  to  state 
positively  that  it  lay  at  the  northern  end  of  the 
bead  Sea.  On  the  other  hand,  the  long-con- 
tinued tradition  and  the  names  of  existing  spots 
seem  to  pronounce  with  idmost  eq.ial  positive- 
ness  that  it  was  at  its  touthem  end.  Of  the 
catastrophe  which  destroyed  the  city  and  tho 
district  of  Sodom,  we  can  hardly  hope  ever  to 
form  a  satisfactory  conception.  Some  catas- 
trophe there  undoubtedly  was.  But  what  sec- 
ondary agencies,  besides  fire,  were  employed  in 
the  accomplishment  of  the  punishment,  cannot 
be  safely  determined  in  the  almost  total  absence 
of  exact  scientific  description  of  the  natural 
features  of  the  ground  round  the  lake.  It  was 
formerly  supposed  that  the  overthrow  of  Sodom 
was  caused  oy  the  convulsion  which  formed  the 
Dead  Sea.  This  theory  is  stated  by  Dean  Mil 
man  in  his  Hhtonf  of  the  Jews  (i.  15,  16)  wttli 
great  spirit  and  clearness.  But  the  changes 
which  occurred  when  the  limestone  strata  of 
Syria  were  split  by  that  vast  fissure  which  forms 
the  Jordan  Valley  and  the  basin  of  the  Salt 
Lake  must  not  only  have  taken  place  at  a  time 
long  anterior  to  tne  period  of  Abraham,  but 
must  hare  been  of  such  a  nature  and  on  such  a 
scale  as  to  destroy  all  animal  lifb  far  and  near. 
Since  the  knowledge  of  these  facts  has  rendered 
the  old  theonr  untenable,  a  new  one  has  been 
broached  by  Dr.  Robinson.  "  That  the  fertile 
plain  is  now  in  part  occupied  by  the  southern 
nay  lying  south  of  the  peninsula ;  and  that,  by 
some  convulsion  or  catastrophe  of  Nature  con- 
nected with  the  miraculous  destruction  of  the 
cities,  either  the  surface  of  this  plain  was  scooped 
out,  or  the  bottom  of  the  lake  heaved  up  so  as 
to  cause  the  waters  to  overflow  and  cover  per- 
manently a  lai^ger  tract  than  formerly."  To 
this  very  ingenious  theory  two  objections  may 
be  taken.  (1.)  The  **  plain  of  the  Jordan,"  in 
which  the  cities  stood  (as  has  been  stated),  can 
hardly  have  been  at  the  south  end  of  the  lake; 
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and  (2.)  The  geologica]  portion  of  the  theory 
does  not  appear  to  agree  with  the  facts.  The 
whole  of  the  lower  end  of  the  lake,  including 
the  plain  which  borders  it  on  the  south,  has 
every  appearance,  not  of  having  been  lowered 
since  the  formation  of  the  valley,  but  of  under- 
going a  gradual  process  of  filling  up.  But  in 
fact  the  narrative  of  Gen.  xix.  neither  states 
nor  implies  that  anv  convulsion  of  the  earth 
occurred.  The  word  hdphac,  rendered  in  the 
A.  V.  "overthrow,"  is  the  only  expression 
which  suggests  such  a  thing.  If  it  were  pos- 
sible to  speculate  on  maleriSs  at  once  so  slen- 
der and  so  obscure  as  are  furnished  by  that 
narrative,  it  would  be  more  consistent  to  suppose 
that  the  actual  a^nt  in  the  ignition  ana  de- 
struction of  the  cities  had  been  of  the  nature  of 
a  tremendous  thunder-storm,  accompanied  by  a 
discluunge  of  meteoric  stones.  The  name  Se- 
dom  has  Ijeen  interpreted  to  mean  "  burning." 
This  is  possible,  though  it  is  not  at  all  certain. 
Fiirst  connects  it  with  a  root  meaning  to  enclose 
or  fortify.  In  fact,  like  most  archaic  names,  it 
may,  by  a  little  ineenuity,  be  made  to  mean  al- 
most any  thing.  The  miserable  fate  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah  is  held  up  as  a  warning  in  nume- 
rous p&wages  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
(2  Pet.  ii.  6 ;  Jude  4-7  ;  Mark  vi.  1 1 ). 

Sod'oma  (Rom.  ix.  29).  In  this  place 
alone,  the  Authorized  Version  has  followed  the 
Greek  and  Vulgate  form  of  the  well-known 
name  Sodom. 

Sod'omites.  This  word  does  not  denote 
the  inhabitants  of  Sodom  (except  only  in  2 
Esd.  vii.  36)  or  their  descendants;  but  it  is 
employed  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  Old  Testament 
for  those  who  practised  as  a  religious  rite  the 
abominable  and  unnatural  vice  from  which  the 
inhabitants  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  have  de- 
rived their  lasting  infamy.  It  occurs  in  Deut. 
xxiii.  17 ;  1  K.  xiv.  24,  xv.  12,  xxii.  46 ;  2  E. 
xxiii.  7;  and  Job  xxxvi.  14  (margin).  The 
Hebrew  word  Kadesh  is  said  to  be  derived  from 
ft  root  kadashf  which  (strange  as  it  may  appear) 
means  "pure,"  and  thence  "holy."  "This 
dreadful  'consecration,'  or  rather  desecration, 
was  spread  in  different  forms  over  Phoenicia, 
Syria,  Phrygia,  Assyria,  Babylonia.  Ashta- 
roth,  the  Greek  Astarte,  was  its  chief  object" 

Sodomftish  Sea,  the  (2  Esd.  v.  7); 

meaning  the  Dead  Sea.    Ap. 

SoFomon.  I>  Early  Life  and  Accession.  — 
He  was  the  child  of  David's  old  age,  the  last- 
bom  of  all  his  sons  (1  Chr.  iii.  5).  The  feel- 
ings of  the  kins  and  of  his  prophet-guide 
expressed  themselves  in  the  names  with  which 
they  welcomed  his  birth.  The  yearnings  of 
the  "  man  of  war  "  now  led  him  to  give  to  the 
new-bom  infant  the  name  of  Solomon  ( Sh^lo- 
moh  =  the  peaceful  one).  Nathan,  with  a  marked 
reference  to  the  meaning  of  the  king's  own 
name  (David  =  the  damng,  the  bdomi  one)y 
calls  the  infant  Jcdidiah  ( Jedid-yah),  that  is,  the 
"darling  of  the  Lord"  (2  Sam.  xii.  24,  25). 
He  WAS  placed  under  the  care  of  Nathan  from 
his  earliest  infancy.  At  first,  apparently,  there 
was  no  distinct  purpose  to  make  him  his  heir. 
Absalom  is  still  the  king's  favorite  son  (2  Sam. 
xiii.  37,  xviii.  33),  is  looked  on  by  the  people 
as  the  destined  successor  (2  Sam.  xiv.  13,  xv. 
1-6).    The  death  of  Absidom,  when  Solomon 


was  about  ten  Tears  old,  left  the  plaee  vacantt 
and  David  pledged  his  word  in  secret  to  Bath> 
sheba  that  he,  and  no  other,  should  be  the  beir 
(1  K.  i.  13).  The  feebleness  of  David's  old 
age  led  to  an  attempt  which  might  have  de- 
prived Solomon  of  the  throne  his  fiitber  des- 
tined for  him.  Adonijah,  next  in  order  of 
birth  to  Absalom,  like  Absalom,  "was  a  goodly 
man"  (1  K.  i.  6),  in  full  maturity  of  years, 
backed  by  the  oldest  of  the  kin^s  friends  and 
counsellors.  Following  in  the  steps  of  Absa- 
lom, he  assumed  the  kingly  state  of  a  chariot 
and  a  body-guard.  At  last  a  time  was  chcscn 
for  openly  proclaiming  him  as  king.  A  solemn 
feast  at  £k-Rogel  was  to  inaugurate  the  ncw 
reign.  It  was  necessary  for  those  whose  inter- 
ests were  endangered  to  take  prompt  measures. 
Baihshcba  and  Nathan  took  counsel  together. 
The  king  was  reminded  of  his  oath.  Solomon 
went  down  to  Gihon,  and  was  proclaimed  and 
anointed  king.  The  shouts  of  his  followers  fell 
on  the  startl^  ears  of  the  guests  at  Adonijah 's 
banquet  One  by  one  they  rose  and  departed. 
The  plot  had  failed.  A  few  months  more,  and 
Solomon  found  himself,  by  his  father's  death, 
the  sole  occupant  of  the  throne.  The  position 
to  which  he  succeeded  was  unique.  Never  be- 
fore, and  never  after,  did  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
take  its  place  among  the  great  monan-hies 
of  the  East.  Large  treasures,  accumulated 
through  many  years,  were  at  his  disposal.  Of 
Solomon's  personal  appearance,  we  nave  no  di- 
rect description,  as  we  nave  of  the  eariier  kint:^. 
There  are,  however,  materials  for  filling  up  the 
gap.  Whatever  higher  mystic  meaning  may 
be  latent  in  Ps.  xiv.,  or  the  Song  of  Songs,  we 
are  all  but  compelled  to  think  of  them  as  hav- 
ing had,  at  least,  an  historical  starting-point. 
They  tell  us  of  one  who  was,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
men  of  his  own  time,  "  fairer  than  the  childivn 
of  men,"  the  face  "  bright  and  ruddy  "  as  his 
father's  (Cant.  v.  10;  1  Sam.  xvii.  42),  bushy 
locks,  dark  as  the  raven's  wing,  yet  not  with* 
out  a  golden  glow,  the  eyes  soft  as  "  the  eyes  of 
doves/'  the  "countenance  as  Lebanon,  excel- 
lent as  the  cedars,"  "  the  chiefest  among  ten 
thousand,  the  altogether  lovely  "  (Cant  v.  ^16). 
Add  to  this  all  gifts  of  a  noble,  far-reaching  in- 
tellect, laree  and  ready  sympathies,  a  playful 
and  genial  humor,  the  Dps  "  full  of  grace,"  the 
soul  "  anointed  "  as  "  with  the  oil  of  gladness  " 
(Ps.  xiv.),  and  we  may  form  some  notion  of 
what  the  king  was  like  in  that  dawn  of  his 
eolden  prime.  The  narrative  of  the  cariiest 
facts  in  the  history  of  the  new  reign,  as  told  in 
I  K.  ii.,  is  not  a  little  perplexing.  Bathsheba, 
who  had  before  stirred  up  David  against  Adoni- 
jah, now  appears  as  interceding  for  him,  beg- 
ging that  Aoishag  the  Shunamite,  the  virjan 
concubine  of  David,  might  be  given  him  as  a 
wife.  Solomon,  who  tul  then  had  professed 
the  profoundest  reverence  for  his  mother,  sud- 
denly flashes  into  fiercest  wrath  at  this.  The 
petition  is  treated  as  part  of  a  conspiracy  in 
which  Joab  and  Abiathar  are  sharers.  Adonic 
jah  is  put  to  death  at  once.  Joab  is  slain  even 
within  the  precincts  of  the  Tabernacle,  to  which 
he  had  fled  as  an  asylum.  Abiathar  is  deposed 
and  exiled,  sent  to  a  life  of  poverty  and  sname 
(I  K.  ii.  31-36),  and  the  high-priesthood  trans- 
ferred to  another  family.  [Zadok.] — IL  B^fn, 
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'^  All  the  data  for  a  continaoas  histonr  that  we 
have  of  Solomon's  reign  are  —  (a.)  The  dora- 
tion  of  the  reign,  40  years  (1  K.  xi.  42)  b.c. 
1015-975.  (6.)  The  commencement  of  the 
Temple  in  Uie  4th,  its  completion  in  the  llth 
year  of  his  reign  H  K.  vi.  1, 37, 38).  (c. )  The 
commencement  or  his  own  palace  in  the  7th,  its 
completion  in  the  20th  year  ( 1  K.  rii.  1 ;  2  Chr. 
yiii.  1).  (</.)  The  conquest  of  Hamath-Zobah, 
and  the  consequent  foundation  of  cities  in  Uie 
region  north  of  Palestine  after  the  20th  year 
(2  Chr.  viii.  1-6).  With  materials  so  scanty 
as  these,  it  will  be  better  to  group  the  chief  facts 
in  an  onler  which  will  best  enable  us  to  appre- 
ciate their  significance. — III.  Forei^  Policy,  — 
1.  Egypt.  The  first  act  of  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  new  reign  must  hare  been  to  most  Israel- 
ites a  very  startling  one.  He  made  affinity 
with  Pharaoh,  king  of  ^gTP^j  by  marrying  his 
I  laughter  (1  K.  iii.  1).  The  immediate  results 
were  probably  favorable  enough.  The  new 
queen  Drought  with  her  as  a  dowry  the  frontier 
city  of  Gezer,  aeainst  which,  as  threatening  the 
tranquillity  of  urael,  and  as  still  posMssed  by  a 
remnant  of  the  old  Canaanites,  Pharaoh  had 
led  his  armies.  She  was  received  with  all  hon- 
or. A  separate  and  stately  palace  was  built 
for  her,  before  long,  outside  tne  city  of  Dsvid 
(2  Chr.  viii.  11).  The  ultimate  issue  of  the 
alliance  showed  that  it  was  hollow  and  impoli- 
tic. There  may  have  been  a  revolution  in  Bgypt. 
There  was  at  any  rate  a  chang^  of  policy.  There 
was  planned  the  scheme  which  nrst  led  to  the 
rebellion  of  the  ten  tribes,  and  then  to  the  attack 
of  Shishak  on  the  weakened  and  dismantled 
kingdom  of  the  son  of  Solomon.  2.  T)fre.  The 
alliance  with  the  Phosnician  king  rested  on  a 
somewhat  dififerent  footing.  It  had  been  part 
of  David's  policy  from  the  beginning  or  his 
reign.  Hiram  had  been  "  ever  a  lover  of  Da- 
vid." As  soon  as  he  heard  of  Solomon's  acces- 
cession,  he  sent  ambassadors  to  salute  him.  A 
correspondence  passed  between  the  two  kings, 
which  ended  in  a  treaty  of  commerce.  The 
opening  of  Joppa  as  a  port  created  a  new  coast- 
mg-trade,  ana  the  materials  friom  Tyre  were 
conveyed  to  it  on  floats,  and  thence  to  Jerusa- 
lem (2  Chr.  ii.  16).  In  return  for  these  exports, 
the  Phoenicians  were  only  too  glad  to  receive 
the  com  and  oil  of  Solomon's  territory.  The 
le'^ults  of  the  alliance  did  not  end  here.  Now, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Israel,  they 
entered  on  a  career  as  a  commercial  people. 
They  joined  the  Phoenicians  in  their  Aleditei> 
ranean  voyages  to  the  coasts  of  Spain.  Solo- 
mon's possession  of  the  Edomite  coast  enabled 
him  to  open  to  his  ally  a  new  world  of  com- 
merce. The  ports  of  Elath  and  Ezion-gcber 
were  filled  with  ships  of  Tarshish,  merchant- 
ships,  manned  chiefly  by  Phoenicians,  but  built 
at  Solomon's  expense, 'which  sailed  down  the 
^lanitic  Quif  of  the  Red  Sea,  on  to  the  Indian 
Ocean,  to  lands  which  had  before  been  hardly 
known  even  by  name.  3.  These  were  the  two 
most  important  alliances.  The  absence  of  any 
reference  to  Babylon  and  Ass^a,  and  the  fact 
that  the  Euphrates  was  recognized  as  the  bound- 
ary of  Solomon's  kingdom  (2  Chr.  ix.  26), 
suggest  the  inference  that  the  Mesopotaroian 
monarchies  were  at  this  time  comparatively  fee- 
ble.   Other  neighboring  nations  were  content 
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to  pa^  annual  tribute  in  the  form  of  gifts  (1 
Chr.  IX.  42).  4.  The  survey  of  the  inluenoe 
exercised  b^  Solomon  on  surrounding  nations 
would  be  incomplete  if  we  were  to  pass  over 
that  which  was  more  directly  personal,  —  the 
fame  of  his  fi^ory  and  his  wisdom.  Wherever 
the  ships  of  Tarshish  went,  the^  carried  with 
them  the  report,  losing  nothing  m  its  passage, 
of  what  their  crews  had  seen  and  heard.  The 
journey  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  though  from 
its  circumstances  the  most  conspicuous,  did  not 
stand  alone.  She  had  heard  of  the  wisdom  of 
Solomon,  and  connected  with  it  "  the  name  of 
Jehovah"  (1  K.  x.  1).  She  came  with  hard 
(questions  to  test  that  wisdom,  and  the  words 
lust  quoted  may  throw  light  upon  their  nature. 
The  historians  of  Israel  delignted  to  dwell  on 
her  confession,  that  the  reality  surpassed  the 
fame ;  "  the  one-half  of  the  ijreatness  of  thr 
wisdom  was  not  told  me"  (2  Chr.  ix.  6).  — I V. 
Internal  History,  —  1.  The  nrst  prominent  scene 
in  Sok>mon's  reign  is  one  which  presents  his 
character  in  its  noblest  aspect.  There  were  two 
holy  places  which  dividea  the  reverence  of  the 
people,  —  the  Ark  and  its  provisional  tabernacle 
at  Jerusalem,  and  the  original  Tabernacle  of  the 
congregation,  which,  after  many  wanderint», 
was  now  pitched  at  6il>eon.  ttwas  thought 
right  that  the  new  king  should  ofier  solemn 
sacrifices  at  both.  After  those  at  Gibeoi.,  there 
came  that  vision  of  the  night,  in  which  dolo> 
mon  prayed,  not  for  riches,  or  long  life,  or  \io- 
tory  over  enemies,  but  for  a  "  wise  and  unde^ 
standing  heart,"  that  he  might  judge  the  peo- 
ple. The  "speech  pleased  the  Lord."  The 
wisdom  asked  for  was  given  in  lairge  measure, 
and  took  a  varied  range.  The  wide  world  of 
nature,  animate  and  inanimate,  the  lives  and 
characters  of  men,  lay  before  him,  and  he  took 
cognizance  of  all.  But  the  highest  wisdom 
was  that  wanted  for  the  highest  work, — for  gov- 
erning and  guiding ;  and  the  historian  hastens 
to  give  an  illustration  of  it.  The  pattern-in* 
stance  is,  in  all  its  circumstances,  thoroughly 
Oriental  (1  K.  iii.  16-28).  2.  In  reference  to 
the  kin^s  flnances,  the  first  impression  of  the 
facts  given  us  is  that  of  abounding  plenty. 
Large  quantities  of  the  predons  metals  were 
imported  from  Ophir  and  Tarshish  ( 1  K.  ix.  28). 
All  the  kings  and  princes  of  the  subject-prov- 
inces paid  tribute  in  the  form  of  gifts,  in  money 
and  in  kind,  "at  a  fixed  rate  year  by^ear 
(1  K.  X.  25).  Monopolies  of  trsiae  contributed 
to  the  king's  treasury  (1  K.  x.  28,  29).  The 
king's  domain-lands  vrere  apparently  let  out,  at 
a  fixed  annual  rental  (Cant.  viii.  11).  All  the 
provinces  of  his  own  kingdom  wire  bound  each 
in  turn  to  supply  the  king's  enormous  house- 
hold with  provisions  (I  K.  iv.  21-23).  The 
total  amount  thus  brought  into  the  treasury  in 
gold,  exclusive  of  allpayments  in  kind,  amount- 
ed to  666  talents  ( 1 IL.  x.  14).  3.  It  was  hardly 
possible,  however,  that  any  financial  system 
could  bear  the  strain  of  the  king's  passion  for 
magnificence.  The  cost  of  the  Temple  was,  it 
is  true,  provided  for  by  David's  savings  and  the 
oflbrings  of  the  people ;  but  even  while  that  was 
building,  yet  more  when  it  was  finished,  one 
structure  followed  on  another  with  ruinous  ra- 
pidity. All  the  equipment  of  his  court,  the 
"  apparel "  of  his  servants,  was  on  the 
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scale.  A  body-guard  attended  him,  "three- 
toore  Taliant  men/'  tallest  and  handsomest  of 
the  sons  of  Israel.  Forty  thousand  stalls  of 
horses  for  his  chariots,  and  twelve  thousand 
horsemen,  made  up  the  measure  of  his  magnifi- 
cence ( 1  K.  iv.  26 j.  As  the  treasury  became 
empty,  taxes  multiplied  and  monopolies  became 
mora  irksome.  Tne  people  complained,  not  of 
tlie  king's  idolatnr,  but  of  their  burdens,  of  his 
"Krievous  yoke  (1  K.  xii.  4).  Their  hatred 
fell  heaviest  on  Adoniram,  who  was  over  the 
tribute.  4.  A  description  of  the  Tismplb  erect- 
ed by  Solomon  is  given  elsewhere.  After  seven 
years  and  a  half,  Uie  work  was  completed,  and 
the  day  came  to  which  all  Israelites  looked  back 
as  the  culminating  glory  of  their  nation.  The 
Ai^  from  Zion,  tne  Tabernacle  from  Gibeoo, 
were  both  removed  (2  Chr.  v.  5),  and  brought  to 
(he  new  Temple.  In  the  solenm  dedication  of 
the  building,  the  person  of  the  king  is  the  one 
central  object,  compared  with  whom  even  priests 
and  prophets  are  for  the  time  subordinate. 
From  him  came  the  lofty  prayer,  the  noblest 
vttemnce  of  the  creed  of  Israel,  setting  forth 
the  distance  and  the  nearness  of  the  Eternal 
God,  One,  Incomprehensible,  dwelling  not  in 
temples  made  with  hands,  yet  ruling  men,  hear- 
ing their  prayers,  giving  them  all  good  things, 
wisdom,  peace,  righteousness.  5.  But  the  king 
ioon  fell  from  the  loftiest  height  of  his  religious 
life  to  the  lowest  depth.  Before  lon^  the  priests 
and  prophets  had  to  nieve  over  nval  temples 
to  Moloch,  Chemosh,  Ashtaroth^  forms  of  ritual 
not  idolatrous  onlv,  but  cruel,  dark,  impure. 
This  evil  came  as  tne  penalty  of  another  (1  K. 
zi.  1-8).  He  gave  himself  to  *'  strange  women." 
He  found  himself  involved  in  a  fascination  which 
led  to  the  worship  of  strange  gods.  Disasters 
followed  before  long  as  the  natural  consequence 
of  what  was  politi(^ly  a  blunder  as  well  as  re- 
ligiously a  sin.  The  strength  of  the  nation 
rested  on  its  unity,  and  its  unity  depended  on 
its  faith.  Whatever  attractions  the  sensuous 
ritual  which  he  introduced  may  have  had  for 
the  great  body  of  the  people,  the  priests  and 
Levites  must  have  looked  on  the  rival  worship 
with  entire  disfavor.  The  zeal  of  the  prophetic 
order  was  now  kindled  into  active  opposition 
(t  K.  xi.  28-4)9).  The  king  in  vain  tried  to 
check  the  current  that  was  setting  strong  against 
him.  The  old  tribal  jealousies  gave  signs  of 
renewed  vitality.  Ephraim  was  prepared  once 
more  to  dispute  the  supremacy  of^Judah,  need- 
in;;  special  control  (IE.  xi.  28).  And  with 
this  weakness  within  there  came  attacks  from 
without.  The  kin^,  prematurely  old,  must 
have  fore<»een  the  rapid  oreaking-up  of  the  great 
monarchy  to  which  he  had  succeeded.  Of  the 
inner  changes  of  mind  and  heart  which  ran 
parallel  with  this  history,  Scripture  is  compara- 
tivelv  silent.  Something  may  be  learnt  from 
the  books  that  bear  his  name.'  They  represent 
the  three  stages  of  his  life.  The  Song  or  Songs 
brings  before  ns  the  brightness  of  his  youth. 
Then  comes  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  the  stage 
6f  practical,  prudential  thought.  The  poet  has 
become  the  philosopher,  the  mystic  has  passed 
into  the  moralist.  But  the  man  passed  through 
both  stages  without  being  permanently  the  bet- 
ter for  either.  They  were  to  him  but  phases 
of  his  life  which  he  had  known  and  exhausted 


(Eccl.  i.,  ii.).  And  therefore  there  came,  as  is 
the  Confessions  of  the  Preacher,  the  great  rrtri- 
bution.  —  v.  Legendg.  —  Round  the  fiKts  of  the 
history,  as  a  nucleus,  there  gathers  a  whole 
world  of  fantastic  fables,  Jewish,  Christian,  and 
Mahometan.  Even  in  the  Taignm  of  Ecdesi- 
astes,  we  find  strange  stories  of  his  character. 
He  left  behind  him  spells  and  charms  to  curs 
diseases,  and  cast  out  evil  spirits.  His  wisdom 
enabled  him  to  interpret  the  speech  of  beasts  and 
birds.  He  knew  the  secret  virtues  of  gems  and 
herbs.  Arabic  imagination  took  a  yet  wilder 
flight.  After  a  strong  struggle  with  the  rebd- 
lious  Afireets  and  Jinns,  ^domon  conauered 
them,  and  cast  them  into  the  sea.  To  him  be- 
longed the  magic  ring  which  revealed  to  him 
the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future.  The  visit 
of  tne  Queen  of  Sheba  furnished  some  three  or 
fonr  romances. 

Solomon's  Porch.    [Palacb.] 
Solomon's  Servants  (Childbex  of) 

(Ezr.  ii.  56, 58 ;  Neh.  vii.  57, 60).  The  persons 
thus  named  appear  in  the  lists  of  the  exiles 
who  returned  from  the  Captivity.  They  occupy 
all  but  the  lowest  places  in  those  lists,  and  their 
position  indicates  some  connection  with  the 
services  of  the  Temple.  (1.)  The  name,  as 
well  as  the  order,  implies  inferiority  even  to  the 
Nethinim.  (2.)  The  starting-point  of  their 
history  is  to  be  found  probably  in  1  K.  v.  13, 
14,  ix.  20,  21 ;  2  Chr.  viii.  7,  8.  Canaanites 
were  reduced  by  Solomon  to  the  helot  state, 
and  compelled  to  labor  in  the  king's  stone- 

?iuarries,  and  in  building  his  palaces  and  cities. 
3.)  1  Chr.  xxii.  2  throws  some  light  on  their 
special  office.  The  Nethinim  were  appointed 
to  be  hewers  of  wood  (Josh.  ix.  23),  and  tbii 
was  enough  for  the  services  of  the  Tabernacle. 
For  the  construction  and  repairs  of  the  Temple, 
another  kind  of  labor  was  required,  and  the 
new  slaves  were  set  to  the  work  of  hewing  and 
squaring  stones  (1  K.  v.  17,  18).  Their  de- 
scendants appear  to  have  formed  a  distinct  order, 
inheriting  probably  the  same  functions  and  the 
same  skill. 

Solomon's  Song.    [CakticlksJ 
Solomon,    Wisaom    of.      [Wisdom. 
Book  of.T 

Son.  The  term  "  son  "  is  used  in  Scripture 
language  to  imply  almost  any  kind  of  descent 
or  succession,  as  ben  shdnahj  "  son  of  a  year/ 
i.e.  a  year  old,  ben  keshetk,  "  son  of  a  bow/'  t.e. 
an  arrow.  The  word  bar  is  often  found  in 
N.  T.  in  composition,  as  Bar-tims&ns. 

SooUisayer.    [Divinatioh.1 

So'^pater.  Sopater  the  son  or  Pyrrhns  of 
Bercea  was  one  of  the  companions  of  Sl 
Paul  on  his  return  from  Greece  into  Asia,  as 
he  came  back  from  his  third  missionary  journey 
(Acts  XX.  4). 

Soph'ereth.  "  The  children  of  Sophereth  ** 
were  a  family  who  returned  from  Babylon  with 
Zembbabel  among  the  descendants  of  Solo- 
mon's servants  (Ezr.  ii.  55 ;  Neh.  vii.  57). 

Sophonf as.  The  prophet  Zbpkahiah 
(2  Esd.  i.  40).   Ap. 

Sorcerer.     [Divination.] 

So'rek,  the  Valley  of.    A 

which  lay  the  residence  of  Delilah  (Jut 
It  appears  to  have  been  a  Philistine 
possioly  was  nearer  Gaza  than  any  oi 
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chief  Philistine  cities,  since  thither  Samson  was 
taken  after  his  capture  at  Delilah's  house. 
Beyond  this  there  are  no  indications  of  its  po- 
sition, nor  is  it  mentioned  again  in  the  Bible. 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  state  that  a  village  named 
Capharsorech  was  shown  in  their  day  "  on  the 
nortii  of  Eleutheropolis,  near  the  town  of  Saar 
(or  Soraa),  i.e.  Zonh,  Uie  native  place  of 
Samson." 

Sosip'ater.  !•  A  genend  of  Judas  Mac- 
cabseus,  who,  in  conjunction  with  Dositheus, 
defeated  Timothens,  and  took  him  prisoner, 
€.  B.G.  164  (2  Mace.  xii.  19-24).  —  2.  Ejnsman 
or  fellow-tribesman  of  St.  Paul  (Rom.  xvi.  21). 
He  is  probably  the  same  person  as  Sopatbb 
of  BercBa. 

SOB^thenes  was  a  Jew  at  Corinth,  who 
was  seized  and  beaten  in  the  presence  of  Grallio 
(see  Acts  xviii.  12-17).  Some  have  thought 
that  he  was  a  Christian,  and  was  maltreated 
thus  by  his  own  countrymen  because  he  was 
known  as  a  special  friend  of  Paul.  A  better 
view  is,  that  oosthenes  was  one  of  the  bigoted 
Jews  ;  and  that  the  **  crowd  "  were  Greeks,  who, 
tcdung  advantage  of  the  indifference  of  Gallio, 
and  ever  ready  to  show  their  contempt  of  the 
Jews,  tnmed  their  indignation  against  Sos- 
thenes.  In  this  case,  he  must  have  been  the 
successor  of  Crispus  (Acts  xviii.  8).  Paul 
wrote  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corintiiians 
jointly  in  his  own  name  and  that  of  a  certain 
Sosthenes  whom  he  terms  "the  brother" 
(1  Cor.  i.  1).  Some  have  held  that  he  was 
identical  with  the  Sosthenes  mentioned  in  the 
Acts.  If  this  be  so,  he  must  have  been  con- 
verted at  a  later  period,  and  have  been  at 
Sphesus,  and  not  at  Corinth,  when  Paul  wrote 
to  the  Corinthians.  The  name  was  a  com- 
mon one;  and  but  littie  stress  can  be  laid  on 
that  coincidence. 

Sos'tratuSy  a  commander  of  the  Syrian 
garrison  in  the  Acra  at  Jerusalem  in  the  reign 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (c.  B.C.  172;  2  Mace, 
iv.  27,  29). 

Sotal.  The  children  of  Sota'i  were  a 
family  of  the  descendants  of  Solomon's  servants 
who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  55; 
Neh.  vii.  57). 

Soul  (Ileb.  Nij)h&h,  Gr.  irvxv)-  One  of  tiie 
three  parts  of  wnich  man  was  anciendy  be- 
lieved to  consist.  The  term  iwxff  is  sometimes 
used  to  denote  the  vital  principle,  sometimes 
the  sentient  principle,  or  seat  of  the  senses,  de- 
sires, affections,  appetites,  passions.  In  the  lat- 
ter sense  it  is  distinguished  from  rd  irveOfM,  the 
higher  rational  nature.  This  distinction  ap- 
pears in  the  Septuagint,  and  sometimes  in  the 
(few  Testament.  Thus  1  Thess.  5,  23 :  '*  your 
whole  spirit  and  soul  and  body ; "  compare 
Heb.  iv.  12,  Luke  i.  46. 

Kei]  {Opusc.  Acad.  pp.  619-632)  asserts,  as 
confirmed  by  abundant  documentary  evidence, 
that  this  view  of  man's  tripartite  nature  was 
held  by  the  Jews.  "  God,"  says  Josephus 
{Ant.  i.  1, 2),  '*  made  man,  taking  dust  from  the 
ground,  and  placed  in  him  a  soul  and  a  spirit." 
From  the  Jews,  this  idea  was  transmitted  to  the 
early  Christian  Fathers,  being  found  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Justin  Martyr,  Tatian,  Ireneus,  Clem- 
ens Alexandrinus,  O'rigen,  and  others. 
Olshausen,  in  commenting  on  1  Thess.  v.  23, 


considen  it  "  indispensable,  under  a  purely  hi»> 
torical  view,  to  acknowledge  die  triple  division 
of  human  nature  as  a  doctrine  of  the  apostolical 
age.^  In  fact,  it  follows  that  many  points  of 
Christian  doctrine  can  be  made  intdligibie  only 
by  assuming  the  distinction  between  spirit  and 
soul.  We  have,  therefore,  by  continued  inves- 
ti^tion,  been  only  more  and  more  convinced 
ol  the  correctness  of  our  treatise  de  trichoUmia 
kumanoB  natwrce  lOpttac.  thed.  pp.  143  seq.), 
which,  in  essentials,  Vitringa  also  had  aliieady 
ex{>ressed  in  earlier  times  in  reference  to  caba- 
listic and  Platonist  views;  just  as,  in  later 
times,  Usteri  at  least  recognized  it  is  an  histori- 
cal facL 

"  For  whilst  the  y^nt^pi  ( soul )  denotes  the  lower 
'  region  of  the  spiritual  man,  —  comprises  there- 
fore the  powers  to  which  analogous  ones  are 
found  in  animal  life  also,  as  understanding 
(9prvef),  appetitive  faculty  (xopdta),  memory, 
fancy,  —  the  nvevfia  includes  those  capacities 
which  constitute  the  true  human  life :  viz.,  rear 
son  (vovf),  as  the  fiiculty  of  perceiving  the 
divine;  conscience,  as  the  foculty  of  distin- 
guishing moral  good  and  evil ;  free-will,  as  the 
mculty  of  moral  choice,  which  alone  renders  us 
proper  subjects  ot  history. 

**  Just  according  to  the  predominance  of  one 
or  the  other  principle  in  man,  he  appears  eith- 
er as  wsvfMTMoc,  or  yiv^/xof,  or  even  aapKixo^. 
The  Divine  Spirit,  attaching  itself  to  the  human 
spirit  weakened  by  sin,  and  fiUing  it  with  com- 
plete energy,  frees  man  from  the  power  of  sin, 
which  rules  him,  and  exhibits  him  as  irvev/ui- 
Tuooc  in  the  full  sense  of  tiie  word." 

The  image  presented  before  the  mind  in 
Scripture  of  the  tjnjxucoc  is  found  in  Adam  as 
first  formed  from  dust.  The  image  of  the 
irvevfjutTiKog  is  found  in  Christ  as  he  was 
raised  from  the  dead.  See  1  Cor.  xv.  44-^8.  — 
Ed. 

South  Ba^moth.  One  of  the  places  fre- 
quented by  David  and  his  band  of  outlaws  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  Saul's  life  ( 1  Sam.  xxx. 
27).  The  towns  mentioned  with  it  show  Uiat 
Ramoth  must  have  been  on  the  southern  con- 
fines of  the  counny,  —  the  very  border  of  the 
desert.  It  is  no  doubt  identical  with  Ramath 
OF  THB  South. 

Sow.     [SWINB.] 

Sower,  Sowing.  The  operation  of  sow- 
ing with  the  hand  is  one  of  so  simple  a  charac- 
ter as  to  need  little  description.  Tjie  Egyptian 
paintings  furnish  many  illustrations  of  the 
mode  in  which  it  was  conducted.  The  sower 
held  the  vessel  or  basket  containing  the  seed  in 
his  left  hand,  while  with  his  right  he  scattered 
the  seed  broadcast.  The  "  drawing-out "  of  the 
seed  is  noticed,  as  the  most  characteristic  action 
of  the  sower,  in  Ps.  cxxvi.  6  ( A.  V.  "  precious  ") 
and  Am.  ix.  13.  In  wet  soils,  the  seed  was 
trodden  in  by  the  feet  of  animals  (Is.  xxxii.  20). 
The  sowing  season  commenced  in  October,  and 
continued  to  the  end  of  February,  wheat  being 
put  in  before,  and  barley  after,  the  beginning 
of  JanuaiT.  The  Mosaic  Law  prohibited  the 
sowing  of^  mixed  seed  (Lev.  xix.  19 ;  Dent 
xxii.  9). 

^  Spain.  The  Hebrews  were  acquainted 
with  the  position  and  the  mineral  wealth  of 
Spain  from  the  time  of  Solomon,  whose  allianoo 


with  the  Ptxeniciuu  enlarged  thecirele  of  their 
ireoKrapbical  knowledge  to  a  vcrj  great  extent. 
The  local  deaiznacioD,  Tarshieb,  repraseniing 
Uui  Ttateaut  of  the  Greeks,  proljabl^  prerailed 
nntil  the  fame  of  the  Roman  wars  ia  mat  coan- 
ti;  reached  the  East,  when  it  was  Bupentedvd 
by  its  classical  name.  The  Latin  form  of  Ibiii 
□ame  is  reprearaitcd  bj  the  'lairavia  of  1  Mace, 
liii.  3  (where,  however,  some  copies  exhibit  the 
Greek  form) ;  and  the  Greek,  by  the  Inasia  of 
Rom.  XT.  24,  2S.  The  passages  cited  oontain 
all  the  biblical  no[ii;«s  of  Spain.  The  mere 
iolention  of  Si.  Paul  to  -risit  Spain  implies  two 
incereHing  facta,  Tii.  the  establishment  of  a 
Christian  community  in  that  coanlrr,  and  this 
br  means  of  Hellenistic  Jews  resident  there. 
The  earl^  introducdoD  of  Christianity  into  that 
cooDtrj  11  attested  b/  Iieanus  (i.  3)  and  Tei~ 
tnllian  {adv.Jud.  7). 

SpanrOW(Ueb.tnpp(!r).  This  Hebrew  word 
occurs  upwards  of  for^  limes  in  the  O.  T. 


In  Ps. 

Izxxiy.  3,  and  Ps.  cii,  7,  it  is  rendered  "spar- 
row." The  Greek  Zrpavdim  ("sparrow,  A. 
V.Joccnrs  twice  in  N.  T.,  — Matt.  x.  29.  Luke 
xii.  S,  7.  TappSr,  from  a  root  signifying  to 
"chirp"  or  "  twitter,"  ftppears  to  be  a  phonetic 
Tepretentation  of  the  cull-note  of  any  passerine 
*""'      Although  the  common  sparrow  of  Eng- 


Onr  English  tree-aparrow  (Pn 
is  also  Ten'  common,  and  may  be  aeen  in  nnm- 
ben  on  Mount  Oliiet,  and  also  abont  the  sacred 
endoaure  of  the  Hoaque  of  Omar.  This  is  per- 
hap*  the  exact  ipede*  referred  to  ia  Ps.  IxxxIt.  3. 


of  a  rock  or  on  any  large  stone.  From  this 
habit,  it  has  been  conjectared  to  be  the  binl 
alluded  to  in  Ps,  cii.  7,  as  "  the  sparrow  thii 
sittelb  alooe  upon  ihe  house-lop ; '  but  ai>  ihe 
rock-sparrow,  thoujjh  found  among  mini,  nercr 
resorts  to  inhabited  buildings,  it  seems  more 

Crobablc  that  tbc  bird  to  which  the  Psalmist  sl- 
ides is  the  blue-thnish  f^FdrocBa^iJmta/aitmi). 
It  is  a  solitary  bird,  eschewing  tile  society  of  its 
own  species,  and  rarely  more  than  a  pair  are 
seeo  toother.  There  arc  but  two  allusions  to 
the  singing  of  birds  in  the  Scriptures,  —  Ecclis. 
xii,  4  and  Ps.  d>.  12.  As  the  Psalmist  is  here 
speaking  of  Ihe  sides  of  streams  and  riven,  h« 
probably  had  in  his  miuit  the  bulbol  of  the  cuun- 

S,  or  Palestine  ni^jhtiogale  {Inn  zaHthefggiiu. 
mpr.],  B  bird  not  very  far  removed  from  ihe 
thrush   tribe,  and  a  closely-allied   species  of 


Host  of  our  commoner  small  birds  are  found 
in  Falesdne.  The  siarling,  chaffinch,  green- 
finch, linnet,  goldfinch,  cora-bunting,  pipits, 

blackbird,  soit^thruah,  and  the  various  species 
of  wagtail,  abound.  Therock-sparrowj/'etninia 
•luila.  Strickl.)  is  a  common  bird  in  the  barer 
portions  of  Palestine,  eschewing  Troods,  and 
generally  to  be  seen  perched  alone  on  the  top 


Small  birds  w 
cleofconaum' 

still  are  in  the  markets  both  of  Ihe  ... 

and  of  the  East  (Luke  xii.  6;  Matt.  x.  39). 
There  are  four  or  lire  simple  methods  of  fowl' 
ins  practised  at  this  day  in  Palestine,  which  ire 
p-obablT  ideotical  with  those  alluded  to  in  iLe 
O.  T.  The  simplest,  but  by  no  means  the  kui 
successful,  among  the  dexteroos  Bedouins,  is 
fowling  with  the  Uirow-stick.  The  only  vreapuo 
used  is  a  short  stick,  about  eighteen  inche 
long,  and  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  When  ihe 
I  game  has  been  discoTered,  the  stick  is  horlcd 
'  with  B  reTolTiug  motion  so  as  to  stHke  the  1^ 
of  the  bird  as  it  runs,  or  somctiniea  at  ■  ralbei 
higher  eleTation ;  so  that  when  the  Ticdm, 
alarmed   by  the  approach  of  the  weapon,  be- 

f[ioB  to  rise,  its  wings  are  struck,  and  it  is  slighl- 
y  disabled.  The  Beet  pursuers  soon  com:  np, 
and,  using  their  burnouses  as  a  sort  of  net, 
catch  and  at  once  cot  the  throat  of  Ihe  game. 
A  more  scientitic  method  of  fowling  is  i^t  al- 
luded to  in  Ecclus.  xi.  30,  by  the  nse  of  decoy- 
birds.  Whether  falconry  was  ever  employed  ss 
a  mode  of  fowling  or  not  ii  by  no  means  » 
clear.  At  the  present  day,  it  is  practised  .ridi 
much  care  and  skill  by  the  Arab  inhahilants  of 
Svria,  though  not  in  Judtea  Proper 

'SpBTta  (I  Mace.  xiv.  16;  K  Mace.  v.  9; 
A.  V.  "  LocedtemoniauB  ").  In  the  hissory  of 
the  Maccabees,  mention  is  made  of  a  remarkabte 
correspondence  bclwecn  the  Jews  and  the  ^|iar- 
lans,  which  has  been  the  lubjcct  of  much  dis- 
cussion. The  alleged  facts  are  bricQy  these: 
When  Jonsthsn  endeavored  to  strengthen  his 
govemmcat  by  foreign  alliances  (n.c.  U*),  ho 
sent  to  Sparta  to  renew  a  fneudlj  inteiroarve 
which  had  been  b^un  at  an  earlier  time  between 
Areus  and  Onias,  un  tbe  ground  of  their  com- 
mon descent  from  Abraham  (1  Mace.  xii.  5-23). 
The  embasey  was  favurably  received ;  and,  after 
the  death  of  Jonathan,  "  tlte  friendship  and 
league"  was  renewed  with  Simon  (1  Hacc 
xiv.  16-33).  Several  questions  arise  out  of 
these  statements.     1.  The  whole  context  oflbi 


called.    2.  The  actual  nhitianship 

and  Spartans  (2  Mace.  v.  9)  ia  an  ethnolopical 

error,  which  it  is  difflcolt  to  trace  to  its  oriipn. 


SPICES  9: 

[I  ii  certain,  ftom  an  mdqwndent  pMUg«,  that 
■  Jewich  colony  existed  at  Sparta  a[  an  earl j 
timefl  MacG.  XT.  33).  3.  The  difficulty  of  fix- 
ing the  date  of  the  Bnt  coiTe*pan(fence  is 
increwed  by  the  recurrence  of  the  names  in- 
TolTod.  Two  kings  bore  the  name  Areas, 
one  of  whom  reigned  B.C.  309-S65,  and  the 
other,  hia  g;ranil3on,  died  B.C.  S97,  being  only 
eighc  years  old.  The  same  name  was  also  borne 
by  an  ailvenlurer,  who  occupied  a  prominent 
position  at  Sparta,  B.C.  1S4,  In  Judna,  again, 
throe  high-pnesta  bore  the  name  Onias,  the  flrat 
of  whom  held  office  B.C.  330-309  (or  300) ;  the 
second  B.C.  340-2SB  ;  and  the  third  B.C.  1B8- 
171.  Josephni  ii  probably  correct  in  fixing  the 
event  in  the  dme  of  Onias  IIL    Ap. 

Spear.    [Abi'bJ 

Spearmen.  The  word  tfans  rendered  In 
the  A.  V.  of  Aclsxxiii.  33  is  of  very  rare  occur- 
rence, and  ita  meaning  is  extremely  obscure. 
Two  hundred  dtfu>^«  farmed  part  of  the 
escort  which  accompunied  St.  Paul  In  the 
ni;j:ht-inan;h  from  Jomsalem  to  Casaie*. 
They  are  clearly  distingnislied,  both  from  the 
hcaTy^armcd  legionaries,  who  only  went  as  hz 


B^L'I|  of  the 
aftiir  their 

and  thii  •» 


journey 


^  . .  Ciesarea.     At  nothing  is 
of  Che  StiioiJiSoi  to  Jerus^em 
It  Antipatris,  wo  may  infer 
ied  the  cavatrr  to  Ciesarea 
supposition  that  ihej 
led  troops,  to  lightly 
able  to  keep  pace  on 
I  ted  soldi 


cngchcDs  the  supposition  that  they 
irregi'lar  light-armi  ■  -  -  ■-■-i.>- 
,  iudi    ■ 


the  marcb 

Spioe,  Spioes.  Under  this  head,  it  will 
be  desirable  to  notice  the  following  Hebrew 
woida,  Msdm,  nikM,  and  sonunfin.  I.  BAtAm, 
loBK,  arbSieia.  The  first-named  fbrm  of  the 
Hebrew  term,  which  occurx  otily  in  Cant.  v.  I, 
"  I  have  gathured  my  myrrh  with  my  spice," 
points  apparently  to  some  definite  substance. 
In  the  o&er  placed,  with  the  exception  perhapa 
of  Cant.  i.  13,  vi.  3,  the  words  refer  more  ^n- 
erally  to  sweet  aromadc  odors,  the  principal 
of  wbich  WHS  that  of  the  balsam,  or  balm-of- 
Gilead  :  the  tree  which  yields  this  sabetance  is 
eaerally  admitted  to  be  the  AnufrU  (Bal- 
'  un)  opobaliamam;  though  it  is  probable 
kuBt  viuDi'  species  of  Amaridacta  are  included 
under  the  terms.  The  identitr  oT  the  Hebrew 
QBioe  with  the  Arabic  fiainam  or  BalatSn 
ICATea  nu  reason  to  doubt  that  the  substances 
are  identical.  The  form  Baem  or  Biaem,  which 
U  of  frequent  occurrvoce  in  the  0.  T.,  ma^  well 
be  represented  by  the  general  term  of  "  ipices," 
or  "  sweet  odors,"  in  accordance  with  the  ren- 
derines  of  the  LXX.  and  Volg.  The  balm^f- 
Gilead-tree  ("rows  in  some  parts  of  Arabia  and 
Africa,  and  is  seldom  more  than  fifteen  feet 
Iii}i;h,  with  straggling  branches  and  scanty  foli- 
age. The  balsam  is  chiefly  obtained  fhnn  incis- 
ions in  the  bark ;  bat  the  substance  is  procured 
also  from  the  gieea  and  ripe  berries.  3.  NfcM 
(Gen.  xxxvii.  3S,  xliil.  11).  The  most  proba- 
ble explanation  is  that  which  refers  the  word 
to  the  Arabic  naka'al,  i.e.  "  the  gum  obtained 
from  the  tragacanth"  {Aitmgaliu).  The  gum 
is  B  natural  exudation  fVtim  the  trunk  and 
branchre  of  the  plant.  It  Is  uncertain  whether 
the  word  nacM  in  3  K.  xx.  13,  Is.  xxiix.  3, 
-denotes  spice  of  any  kind.    Tbe  A.  T.  reads 
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in  tbe  text "  the  house  of  his  precious  thing* , 
the  margin  gires  "  spiceiy."  3.  SaatmiiH.  A 
general  term  to  denote  those  aromatic  suh> 
stances  which  were  used  in  tbe  preparation  o( 
the  anointing  oil,  the  iacenso-offbrinzi,  &c. 
The  apices  mentioned  as  being  used  by  Nicode- 
rauB  for  the  preparation  of  our  Lord's  body 
(John  xix.  39,  40)  are  "  myrrh  and  aloes,"  by 
which  latter  word  most  be  nnderstood,  not  the 
aloes  of  medicine  (Alee),  bnt  the  highly4cented 
wood  of  the  Aqitiiaria  agaHodum. 


Jplder.  Tbe  representatire  in  tbe  A.  V. 
of  Ute  Hebrew  words  'arrSblA  and  temavMu 
1.  'AccMA  occora  in  Job  viii.  14,  and  in  Is. 
lix.  5.  TIiet«  is  no  donbt  of  the  correctness  of 
our  translation  in  rendering  this  word  "  sinder." 
3.  SARdsdlA,  wrongly  translated  by  the  A.  V. 
"  spider"  in  Piot.  xxx.  38,  tbe  only  pa>^^ 
where  tbe  woiri  is  found,  has  refiirence,  it  U 
pk-obable,  to  some  kind  of  liiard.  The  liiaid 
inaicated  is  eridently  some  species  of  Gecko, 
some  notice  of  which  genus  ofanimals  la  giTcn 
under  the  article  Lizabd. 

Spikenard  (Heh.  nird).  Of  this  auU 
stance,  mention  is  made  twice  in  the  O.  T.; 
viz.,  in  Cant.  i.  IS,  it.  13,  14.  The  nintment 
with  which  our  Lord  was  anointed  as  He  sat 
at  meat  in  Simon's  boose  at  Bethany  consisted 
of  this  precious  snbslance,  the  costliness  of 
which  may  be  inferred  from  the  indignant  sur- 
prise manifested  by  some  of  the  witnesses  of 
the  innsBctJon  (see  Mark  xiv.  3-6  ;  John  xU. 
3,5).  Tber«  is  no  doubt  that  wittlnd  is  br 
Arabian  authors  used  as  the  representatire  jk 
the  Greek  nardai,  as  Sir  W.  Jones  has  shown. 
Dr.  Royle,  having  asceTtaiDed  that  the  jolonan- 
■ss,  one  of  the  Hindoo  synonym  es  Ibr  tnenn^uJ, 
was  annually  bronght  Irom  the  mountains  over 
hanging  Ifae  Oanges  and  Jutnna  Eivers  down 
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it  erideatlj  the  kind  of  nanLt  deicribed  bj 
Dioacorides  (i.  6)  ander  the  Duse  of  yayyinf, 
it.  "  the  Gange*  aard." 


Spinning.    The  notic««  of  spkning  in 

Bible  aie  conflaed  lo  Ex.  nxxr  SS,  as,  K 


i.  as,  Had  ProT.  x: 


liich  haTe  bcca  in  Togue 
[br  hand'Spinning  down  lo  the  prewnC  day,  viz. 
the  distaff  and  spindle.  The  distaff;  however, 
appean  to  have  been  dispeoaed  with,  and  the 
term  lo  rendered  means  tlw  spindle  iUelf,  while 
that  rendered  "spindle  '  represents  the  wAirl 
of  the  spindle,  a  button  ol  circular  rim  which 
was  afSxed  to  it,  and  gave  steadineBS  to  its  cir- 
enlar  motion.  The  "whirl"  of  the  Syrian 
women  was  made  of  amber  in  the  time  of  Plinj. 
The  spindle  was  held  perpendicularlj  in  the 
one  hand,  while  the  other  was  emplojed  in 
drawinfc  out  the  thread. 

Spirit  <Heb.  rudcA.Gr.irvciF^),  the  rational 
principle  in  man.  For  Che  distinction  between 
•out  and  spirit,  according  to  the  tripartite  the- 
ory of  human  nature,  see  arc  Soul,  p.  919. — 

Spirit,  Holy.  The  third  petaon  of  the 
Trinity,  whoso  offlce-work  it  is  to  sanctify,  or 
make  holy,  the  people  of  God.  The  personality 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  implied  in  the  bAptismal 
formula  and  in  the  apontolic  benediction.  As 
the  Father  and  the  Son  are  real  persons,  so  must 
the  Holy  Spirit  be  also,  thus  Joined  with  them 
in  the  solemn  initiatory  rite  of  the  Chnrcb. 
The  beiierer  is  baptized  into  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
three  eqosJl^  distinct  persons.  In  the  apoatoli- 
cal  benediction,  "  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesas 
Christ,  and  the  love  of  God,  and  the  eommnnion 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  bo  with  yoa  all  "  (a  Cor. 
siiii.  13),  the  lame  distinct  penonslity  appears. 
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tribates  are  ascribed  io  the  Holy  Spirit.  He 
^leaJa  (Acts  xxTiii,  aS) ;  he  speaks  expressly 
(iTim.ir.l);  he  leaches  (Lnke  xii.  19)  j  he 
shall  reprove  or  coniioce  the  world  of  sin 
{John  xvi.  8) ;  hebclps  our  inGrmitiea,  tnaking 
intercession  for  the  saints  (Rom.  Tiii.  96,  37) ; 
he  may  be  grieved  (Eph.  iv.  30).  Wliat  can 
be  more  stnkiiig  than  the  statenMnt  (Acts 
xiii.  2),  "Tlie  m>lT  Ghost  uid.  Separate  me 
BamaboB  and  Saul  for  the  work  whereanio  1 
have  colled  them  "1  So  io  the  letter  of  the 
council  HI  Jerosalem  (Acts  xv.  28),  "For  it 
seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  to  ds,  to 
lay  upon  jon  no  greater  burden  than  these 
neceasary  things." 

The  Holy  Spirit  ia  sent  from  the  Father,  in 
the  name  of  Che  Son.  He  is  ^so  said  to  be 
sent  b^'  the  Son  from  the  Father.  "He," 
■aid  Jesas  (John  it.  S6),  "  shall  testify  of 
me."  Again  {xvi.  13):  "He  shall  not  speak 
of  Himself,  but  whatsoever  He  shall  hear,  Ibsl 
shall  Be  speak;  and  He  will  showyou  things  to 
come.  He  shall  clorify  me;  for  He  shall  re- 
ceive of  mine,  and  shall  show  it  nnCo  yon."  Ko 
language  can  be  framed  to  indicate  peraonality 
more  explicitly  and  literally  than  Chia.  Com- 
pare also  what  is  said  of  blasphemy  agwnR 
Him  (Matt.  xii.  31),  and  concerning  gifts  (1 
Cor.  xii.  *-ll).  — Ed. 

Sponge  is  mentiooed  Duly  in  the  N.  T. 
(Matt.  xxTii.  IB  ;  Mark  it.  86  ;  John  xix.  S»|. 
The  commcr^^  value  of  the  spouge  was  kitovn 
from  very  early  times  ;  and  although  thei«  ap- 
pears to  be  no  notice  of  it  in  the  O.  T.,  yet  it 
ts  probable  chat  it  was  osed  by  the  ancient  He- 
brews, who  could  readily  have  obtained  it  from 
the^  Mediterranean . 

ibya.     A  Christian  at  Home,  talaWd 
•aS  in  t     "       ■  ■      " 


n  the  Epistle  to  the  Romaiu  (xi 


rue.  IMarbiaob.] 
te  (Heb.  natdf],  the  name  of  one  of  the 
sweet  spices  which  composed  the  holy  ineenio 
(see  Ex.  xiK.  34).  The  Heb.  word  occnnonce 
again  (Job  xxxvi.  a7).  For  the  varions  opin- 
ions as  to  what  substance  is  intended  bj  nala/. 
see  Celsius  {Humb.  i.  529).  Rosenmiilter iden- 
tifies the  ndtj/'wiih  Che  gum  of  the  stoiax-tm 
{Stgrax  offianaU] ;  buC  all  that  is  positively 
known  is  that  ic  signifies  an  odoroiu  dutiUattoa 
tiom  some  planL 

Standards.    IEksions.] 

Star  of  the  wise  Ken.  Until  tbe  last 
fiew  yesiB,  the  interpretaCion  of  St-  Halt-  ii.  I- 
12,  by  theologians  in  general,  coincided  in  the 
main  with  that  which  would  be  given  to  it  by 
any  person  of  ordinary  intelligence  who  read 
the  accoont  with  doe  attention.  Some  anper- 
DBtural  light  resemblinH  •  "Cat  had  appeared 
in  some  country  (possibly  Persia)  br  to  tbe 
caft  of  Jerusalem,  to  men  who  were  versed  iu 
the  stndy  of  celestial  phenomena,  conveying  to 
their  minds  a  sapernacnral  impulse  Co  repair  lo 
Jerusalem,  where  they  wonid  find  a  new-born 
king.  Il  supposed  them  to  be  followers,  and 
possibly  priests,  of  the  Zend  religion,  wbeieby 
they  were  led  to  expect  a  Redeeoier  in  the  per- 
son of  the  Jewish  infant.  On  arriving  at  Jeru- 
salem, after  diligent  inquiry,  and  consnltatioa 
with  the  priests  and  learned  men,  who  could 
naturally  best  infbra  tbem,  thef  are  directed  M 
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proceed  to  Bethlehem.  The  star  which  they 
nad  seen  In  the  east  re-i^peared  to  them,  and 
preceded  them,  until  it  took  up  its  station  over 
the  place  where  the  young  child  was.  The 
whole  matter,  that  is,  was  supernatural.    Lat- 

S,  however,  a  very  difierent    opinion  has 
nally  heoome  preralent  upon  tne  subject, 
star  has  been  displaced  from  the  category 
of  the  supernatural,  and  has  been  referred  to 
the  ordinary  astronomical  phenomenon  of  a 
conjunction  of  the  planets  Jupiter  and  Saturn. 
The   idea   originated  with  Kepler.      In    the 
month  of  May,  B.C.  7,  a  conjunction  of  the 
planets  Jupiter  and  Saturn  occurred,  not  far 
imw  the  first  point  of  Aries ;  the  planets  rising 
in  Chaldsui  about  31  hours  before  the  sun.    It 
is  said  that  on  astrological  grounds  such  a  con- 
junction could  not  fail  to  excite  the  attention  of 
men  like  the  Magi.    Supposing  them  to  have 
set  out  at  the  end  of  May,  b.c.  7,  upon  a  jour- 
ney for  which  the  circumstances  will  be  seen  to 
require  at  least  seven  months,  the  planets  were 
oraerved  to  separate  slowly  until  the  end  of 
July,  when,  their  motions  becoming  retrograde, 
they  again  came  into  conjunction  by  the  end  of 
September.    At  that  time,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
Jupiter  would  present  to  astronomers,  especially 
in  so  clear  an  atmosphere,  a  magnificent  spec- 
tacle.   It  was  then  at  its  most  brilliant  appari- 
tion, for  it  was  at  its  nearest  approach  both  to 
the  sun  and  to  the  earth.    Not  far  from  it  would 
be  seen  its  duller  and  much  less  conspicuous 
companion,  Saturn.      This  glorious  spectacle 
continued  almost  unaltered  for  several  days, 
when  the  planets  again  slowly  separated,  then 
came  to  a  halt,  when,  by  re-assuming  a  direct 
motion,  Jupiter  again  approached  to  a  conjunc- 
tion for  the  third  time  with  Saturn,  just  as  the 
Magi  may  be  supposed  to  have  entered  the  Holy 
City.    And,  to  complete  the  fascination  of  the 
tale,  about  an  hour  and  a  half  after  sunset,  the 
two  planets  might  be  seen  from  Jerusalem, 
hanging  as  it  were  in  the  meridian,  and  sus- 
pended over  Bethlehem  in  the  distance.    These 
celestial  phenomena  thus  described  are,  it  will 
be  seen,  beyond  the  reach  of  question;  and  at 
the  first  impression  they  assuredly  appear  to 
fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  star  of  the  Magi. 
The  first  ciroumstance  which  created  a  suspicion 
to  the  contrary  arose  from  an   exaggeration, 
unaccountable  for  any  man  having  a  claim  to 
be  ranked  among  astronomers,  on  the  part  of 
Dr.  Ideler  himself,  who  described  the  two  plan- 
ets as  wearing  the  appearance  of  one  bright  but 
difiused  light  to  persons  having  weak  eyes.    Not 
only  is  this  im[>erfect  eyesight  inflicted  upon 
the  Magi,  but  it  is  <]uite  certain  that,  had  tney 
possessed  any  remains  of  eyesight  at  all,  they 
could  not  have  failed  to  see,  not  a  single  star, 
but  two  planets,  at  the  very  con8ideru>le  dis- 
tance of  oouble  the  moon's  apparent  diameter. 
Exaggerations  of  this  description  induced  the 
writer  of  this  article  to  undertake  the  very  for- 
midable labor  of  calculating  aiiesh  an  ephetM- 
ris  of  the  planets  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  and  of  the 
•un,  firom  May  to  December  b.c.  7.    The  re- 
sult was  to  confirm  the  fact  of  there  being  three 
conjunctions  during  the  above  period,  though 
somewhat  to  modifv  the  dates  assigned  to  them 
by  Dr.  Ideler.     (a)  It  is  inconceivable  that, 
solely  on  iba  ground  of  astrological  reasons, 


men  would  be  induced  to  undertaao  a 
months'  journey.  And  as  to  the  widely-spread 
and  prevalent  expectation  of  some  powerful 
personage  about  to  show  himself  in  the  east, 
the  fact  of  its  existence  depends  on  the  testi- 
mony of  Tacitus,  Suetonius,  and  Josephus. 
But  It  ought  to  be  very  carefully  observed  thai 
all  these  writers  speak  of  this  expectation  as 
applying  to  Vespasian,  in  a.d.  69,  which  date 
was  seventy-five  jean,  or  two  generations,  after 
the  coi\iunction  in  question.  (6)  On  Decem- 
ber 4,  B.o.  7,  the  sun  set  at  Jerusalem  at  5,  p.m 
Supposing  the  Magi  to  have  then  commences 
their  journey  to  Bethlehem,  they  would  first  see 
Jupiter  and  his  .\nll  and  somewhat  distant 
companion  1 1  honi  distant  from  the  meridian, 
in  a  S.  E.  direction,  and  decidedly  to  the  east  of 
Bethlehem.  By  the  time  they  came  to  Rachel\ 
tomb,  the  planets  would  be  due  south  of  them, 
on  the  meridian,  and  no  longer  over  the  hill  of 
Bethlehem.  The  road  then  takes  a  turn  to  tlio 
east,  and  ascends  the  hill  near  to  its  western 
extremity ;  the  planets  therefore  would  now  bo 
on  their  ris^ht  hands,  and  a  little  behind  them : 
the  "  star,  therefore,  ceased  altogether  to  so 
"  before  them  "  as  a  guide.  Arrived  on  the  hill 
and  in  the  village,  it  became  physically  impos- 
sible for  the  star  to  stand  over  any  house  wnat- 
ever  dose  to  them,  seeing  that  it  was  now 
visible  far  away  beyond  the  hill  to  the  west, 
and  far  off  in  tne  heavens,  at  an  altitude  of  57^. 
As  they  advanced,  the  star  would  of  necesi»:ty 
recede,  and  under  no  circumstances  could  it  b« 
said  to  stand  "  over  *'  any  house,  unless  at  tki 
distance  of  miles  from  the  place  where  they 
were.  Thus  the  beautiful  phantasm  of  Kepler 
and  Ideler,  which  has  fieucinated  so  maaf 
writers,  vanishes  before  the  more  perfect  day- 
light of  investagation. 

Stater.    [Monby.] 

Steel.  In  all  cases  where  the  word  "  steel " 
occurs  in  the  A.  Y.,  the  true  rendering  of  the 
Hebrew  is  "  copper." 

Steph^anas.  A  Christian  convert  of 
Corinth,  whose  household  Paul  baptized  as  the 
'*  first-fruits  of  Achaia"  (I  Cor.  i.  16,  xvi.  15). 

Ste^phen*  the  first  Christian  maitvr,  was 
the  chief  of  the  Seven  (commonly  called  uex- 
conb)  appointed  to  rectify  the  complaints  in 
the  early  Church  of  Jerusalem,  made  by  the 
Hellenistic  against  the  Hebrew  Cbristians. 
His  Greek  name  indicates  his  own  Hi^llenistio 
orgin.  His  importance  is  stamped  on  the  nar- 
rative by  a  reiteration  of  emphatic,  almost  suptr- 
lative  phrases :  **  full  of  faith  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost*'  (Acts  vi.  5) ;  "  full  of  grace  and  power  * 
(ib.  8) ;  irresistible  "  spirit  and  wisdom  "  (ib.  10) ; 
"  full  of  the  Hol;^  Ghost"  (vii.  55).  He  shot 
fBLT  ahead  of  his  six  companions,  and  far  above 
his  particular  office.  First,  he  arrests  attention 
by  tDe  "  great  wonders  and  miracles  that  he  did." 
Then  b^ns  a  series  of  disputations  with  the 
Hellenistic  Jews  of  North  Africa,  Alexandria^ 
and  Asia  Minor,  his  companions  in  race  and 
birthplace.  The  subject  of  these  disputations 
is  not  expressly  mentioned;  but,  from  what 
follows,  it  is  evident  that  he  struck  into  a  new 
vein  of  teaching,  which  evidently  caused  his 
martyrdom.  Down  to  this  time,  the  apostles 
and  the  early  Christian  community  had  dunf 
in  their  worsnip,  not  merely  to  the  Holy  Land 
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tad  Om  Balj  Citj.  bat  to  the  Hoi;  Place  of 
tia  Temple.  Tbii  local  worahip,  with  the 
Jewish  cuBtomB  belonging  to  it,  he  now  de- 
noanced.  So  we  must  infer  fhim  the  accuw- 
tioQi  bronicbl  against  him,  conflnned  ks  they 
MS  b;  the  tenor  of  his  defence.  Me  was  arrested 
al  the  inatization  of  the  Hellenistic  Jews,  and 
brought  before  the  Sanhedrim.  His  speech  in 
his  defence,  and  hii  execution  hj  stoning  out- 
side  the  gates  of  Jerusalem,  are  related  at  Icngtt 
in  the  Acts  (rii.).  Those  who  look  the  leadii 
the  execntion  were  the  persons  who  had  taliei: 
npon  thenuelvoa  the  reBponeibiliEj  of  denoun 
■fog  him  (Dent.  xvii.  7,  comp.  John  viii.  7) 
Id  this  instance,  thej'  were  ibe  witneases  who 
had  i«ported  or  misreported  the  words  of 
Stephen.  They,  according  to  the  cnstom, 
stripped  theraselTM ;  and  one  of  the  prominent 
leaders  in  the  transaction  wa4  deputed  by  cus- 
tom to  ligaifj  his  assent  to  the  act  by  taking 
the  clotbiM  into  his  custodj,  and  staodiDg  over 
them  whilst  the  bloody  work  went  on.  The 
person  who  officiated  on  this  occasion  was  a 
yonng  man  fhmt  Tarsna,  —  the  Aitnre  Apostle 
of  the  Gentiles.     [Paul.) 

Stocks.  The  term  ''stocks"  is  applied  in 
the  A.  V.  to  two  ililftrent  articles,  one  of  which 
answers  rather  to  onr  pillory,  while  the  other 
answer*  to  our  "atocha,"  the  fyex  alone  being 
conflned  in  it.  The  prophet  Jeremiah  wu  con- 
fined In  the  first  sort  (Jer.  xi.  2),  which  appears 
to  have  been  a  common  mode  of  punishment  in 
bis  day  (Jer,  xxix.  26),  as  the  prisons  contained 
a  chamber  for  the  special  purpose,  termed  "  the 
house  of  the  pilloi7"  (9  Chr.  xvi.  10;  A.  V. 
"priNn-honse  ).  The  stocks,  properly  so 
called,  are  noticed  in  Job  xiii.  B7,  xxxiii.  11, 
and  Acts  xrl  34,  The  term  used  in  Pror.  vii. 
J3  (A.  V.  "stocks")  more  properly  means  a 
fitter. 

Stoioa.  The  Stoics  and  Epicureans,  who 
ate  mentioned  together  in  Acts  Kvit.  IB,  repre- 
sent the  two  opposite  schools  of  practical  phi- 
tosophr  which  surrired  the  fall  ol^higher  specn- 
lation  ID  Greece.  The  Stoic  school  was  fbaBd- 
ed  by  Zeno  of  Citium  (c.  b.o.  S80),  and  derited 
its  name  IVom  the  painted  "  portico  "  ieroa)  in 
which  ha  taughL  Zcno  was  followed  by 
Cleantbes  (c.  B.C.  260),  Cleanthee  by  Chry. 
sippns  (c  B.C.  240),  who  was  regarded  as 
the  intellectual  founder  of  the  Stoic  system. 
The  ethical  system  of  the  Stoics  has  been  rom- 
monly  supposed  to  have  a  close  connection  with 
Christian  morality.  Bnt  the  morality  of  Stoi- 
cism is  essentially  based  on  pride,  that  of  Chris- 
tianity on  humility ;  the  one  upholds  individual 
^dependence,  the  other  absolote  faith  in  an- 
ether;  the  one  looks  for  consolation  in  the 
iaaoe  of  Fate,  the  other  in  Providence ;  the  one 
is  limited  by  periods  of  oosmical  min,  the  other 
is  conmmmated  in  a  personal  resurrection 
(AcUxTii.  18). 

Stomacher.  The  Hebrew  word  so  tnm*- 
latcd  describes  some  article  of  remale  attiie 
(la.  iii.  24),  the  character  of  which  is  it  mere 
matter  of  coniectQie. 

Stones.    Besides  the  ordioai;  Dses  to  which 
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were  occasionally  conaecrated  bj  aoointlni 
(Qen.  xxTiii.  IB).  A  similar  practiee  axitted 
in  heathen  countries  ;  and  by  a  singular  coin- 
ddenoe  these  stones  were  described  in  PiKEniciB 
br  a  name  very  simitar  to  Bethel,  via.  balyiia. 
The  only  point  of  reaerablaoce  between  the  two 
consists  in  the  custom  of  anointing.  That  the 
worship  of  sEones  preaailed  among  the  heathen 
nations  surraandmg  Palestine,  and  was  bor 
rowed  from  them  by  apostate  Israelites,  appears 
from  Is.  Ivii.  S,  according  to  the  ordinary  rm- 
dering  of  the  passage.     Stones  are  UKd  meta- 

rhorieally  to  denote  bardnen  Or  insensibilitr 
1  Sam.  XXV.  37;  Ex.  xi.  19,  ixxvi.  26),  u 
well  as  finnness  or  strength  (Gen,  xlix.  24). 
The  members  of  the  Cfanrrii  are  called  "liv- 
ing stones,"  as  contribntinK  to  rear  that  living 
temple  in  which  Christ,  Himself  "  *  living 
itane,"  ia  the  chief  or  head  of  the  comer  (Ejdk. 
ii,  BD-aS;  1  Pet.  ii.  4-B). 
Stones,  Preoions.    PreciouE  ■' 


the  earliest  times.  The  Tynans  traded  in  pre- 
cious stones  supplied  by  Syria  (Ex.  ixvii.  16). 
The  merchants  of  Slii^ba  and  Raamah  in  Soaifa 
Arabia,  and  doubtless  India  and  Ceylon,  sup- 
plied die  markets  of  Tjre  with  varioos  pre- 
cioua  atones.  The  art  of'^engraving  on  preaois 
atones  was  known  Irom  the  reiy  earliest  times 
(Gen.  iixviii.  18).  The  twelve  stones  of  the 
breastplate  were  engraved  each  one  with  the 
name  of  one  of  the  tribes  (Ex.  xxviii.  17-21). 
Precious  scones  arc  used  in  Scripture  in  a  Ggn- 
rative  sense,  to  signify  value,  beauM',  dutabilily, 
&c,  in  those  objects  with  which  they  are  copi- 
pared  (see  Cant.  v.  14;  Is.  liv.  11,  IS;  I^io. 
IV.  7  ;  Bev.  iv.  3,  zxi.  10,  SI). 

Stork  (Heb.  (Auidah).     The  whito  stoit 
( Ciamia  alba,  L. )  is  one  of  the  laigeat  and 
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bright  red  beak  and  toes  oontrastinff  finely  with 
the  pure  white  of  its  pinmage  (Zech.  v.  9).  In 
the  neighborhood  of  man,  it  devoars  readily 
all  kincb  of  ofial  and  ^rbajro.  For  this  reason, 
doubtless,  it  is  placed  m  the  list  of  unclean  birds 
bv  the  Mosaic  Law  (Lev.  xi.  19 ;  Deut  xiv.  18). 
The  range  of  the  white  stork  extends  over  the 
whole  of  Europe,  except  the  British  Isles,  where 
it  is  note  only  a  rare  visitant,  and  over  Northern 
Africa  and  Asia  as  for  at  least  as  Birmah. 
The  black  stork  (Ciamia  nigra,  L.),  though 
leds  abundant  in  places,  is  scarcely  less  widely 
distributed,  but  has  a  more  easterly  range  than 
its  congener.  Both  species  are  very  numerous 
in  Palestine.  While  the  black  stork  is  never 
found  about   buildings,   but   prefers   marshy 

{>laces  in  forests,  and  breeds  on  the  tops  of  too 
oftiest  trees,  the  white  stork  attaches  itself  to 
man,  and,  for  the  service  which  it  renders  in 
the  destruction  of  reptiles  and  the  removal  of 
offal,  has  been  repaid  from  the  earliest  times  by 
protection  and  reverence.  The  derivation  of 
chasiddh  (from  ehaed,  "  kindness")  points  to  the 
paternal  and  filial  attachment  of  which  the 
stork  seems  to  have  been  a  type  among  the  He- 
brews no  less  than  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

Stxaan  at  The  A.  V.  of  leil  renders 
Matt,  xxiii.  24,  "Ye  blind  guides!  which sfrotn 
at  a  gnat,  and  swallow  a  camel."  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  this  obscure  phrase  is  due 
to  a  printer's  error,  and  that  the  true  reading 
is  "  strain  out"  Archbishop  Trench  eives  an 
interesting  illustration  of  the  passage  from  the 
letter  of  a  traveller  in  North  Africa,  who  says, 
"  In  a  ride  from  Tanp:ier  to  Tetuan,  I  observed 
that  a  Moorish  soldier  who  accompanied  me, 
when  he  drank,  always  unfolded  the  end  of  his 
turban,  and  placed  it  over  the  mouth  of  his  bota, 
drinkine  through  the  muslin,  to  strain  out  the 
gnats,  whose  Iwvse  swarm  in  the  water  of  that 
country." 

Stranser.  A  "  stranger  "  in  the  technical 
sense  of  the  term  may  be  defined  to  be  a  person 
of  foreign,  i.e.  non-lsraelitish  extraction,  resi- 
dent within  the  limits  of  the  Promised  Land. 
He  was  distinct  from  the  proper  "  foreigner," 
inasmuch  as  the  latter  still  oelonged  to  another 
country,  and  would  only  visit  Palestine  as  a 
traveller:  he  was  still  more  distinct  from  the 
**  nations,"  or  non-Israelite  peoples.  The  term 
may  be  compared  with  our  expression  "  nat- 
urtuized  foreigner."  The  terms  applied  to  the 
"stranger"  have  special  reference  to  the  fact 
of  his  residing  in  the  land.  The  existence  of 
such  a  class  of  persons  among  the  Israelites  is 
easily  accounted  for:  the  "mixed  multitude" 
that  accompanied  them  out  of  Egypt  (Ex.  xii. 
38)  formed  one  element;  the  Canaanitish  pop- 
uUtion,  which  was  never  wholly  extirpated 
from  their  native  soil,  formed  another,  and  a 
still  more  important  one ;  captives  taken  in  war 
formed  a  third ;  fugitives,  hired  servants,  mer- 
chants, &?.,  formed  a  fourth.  The  enactments 
of  the  Mosaic  Law,  which  regulated  the  political 
and  social  position  of  resident  strangers,  were 
^onceived  in  a  spirit  of  great  liberality.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites 
(Deut.  xxiii.  3),  all  nations  were  admissible  to 
the  rights  of  citizenship  under  certain  condi- 
tions. The  stranger  appears  to  have  been  eli- 
ffibie  to  all  civil  offices,  that  of  king  excepted 
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(Dent  xvii.  15).  In  regard  to  religion,  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  that  the  stranger  should 
not  infringe  any  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
Israelitish  state.  If  he  was  a  bondsman,  he  was 
obliged  to  submit  to  circumcision  (Ex.  xii.  44) ; 
if  he  was  independent,  it  was  optional  with  him ; 
but,  if  he  remained  uncircumised,  he  was  pro- 
hibited from  partaking  of  the  Passover  (Ex. 
xii.  48),  and  could  not  be  regarded  as  a  full 
citizen.  Liberty  was  also  given  in  regard  to 
the  use  of  prohibited  food  to  an  uncircumised 
stranger.  Assurai ng,  however,  that  the  stranger 
was  circumised,  no  distinction  existed  in  regard 
to  leeal  rights  between  the  stranger  and  the 
Israelite.  The  Israelite  is  enjoined  to  treat  him 
as  a  brother  (Lev.  xix.  34;  Deut.  x.  19).  It 
also  appears  that  the  "stranger"  formed  the 
class  whence  the  hirelings  were  drawn;  the 
terms  being  coupled  togemer  in  Ex.  xii.  45; 
Lev.  xxii.  10,  xxv.  6,  40.  The  liberal  spirit 
of  the  Mosaic  regulations  respecting  strangers 
presents  a  strong  contrast  to  the  rigid  excln- 
siveness  of  the  Jews  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Christian  era.  The  erowth  of  this  spirit 
dates  from  the  time  of  the  Babylonish  captivity. 

Straw.  Both  wheat  and  barley  str^w  were 
used  by  the  ancient  Hebrews  chieflv  as  fodder  for 
their  horses,  cattle,  and  camels  (Gen.  xxiv.  25  ; 
1  K.  iv.  28 ;  Is.  xi.  7,  Ixv.  25).  There  is  no 
intimation  that  straw  was  used  for  litter.  It 
was  employed  by  the  Egyptians  for  maki&z 
bricks  (Ex.  V.  7,  16),  being  chopped  up,  and 
mixed  with  the  clay,  to  mi^e  them  more  com- 
pact, and  to  prevent  their  cracking.  The  ancient 
Egyptians  reaped  their  com  close  to  the  ear, 
ana  afterwards  cut  the  straw  close  to  the  ground, 
and  laid  it  by.  This  was  the  straw  that  Pha- 
raoh refused  to  give  to  the  Israelites. 

Stream  or  Egypt  occurs  once  i«  the 
A.  V.  instead  of  "  the  river  of  Egypt "  (Is. 
xxvii.  12).     [River  op  Eotft.] 

Street,  x  he  streets  of  a  modem  Oriental 
town  presented  a  great  contrast  to  those  with 
which  we  are  familiar,  being  generally  narrow, 
tortuous^  and  gloomy,  even  in  the  best  towns. 
Their  character  is  mainly  fixed  by  the  climate 
and  the  style  of  architecture ;  the  narrowness  be- 
ing due  to  the  extreme  heat,  and  the  gloominess 
to  the  circumstance  of  the  windows  looking  for 
the  most  part  into  the  inner  court.  As  the»e 
same  infiuences  existed  in  ancient  times,  we 
should  be  inclined  to  think  that  the  streets  were 
much  of  the  same  character  as  at  present  The 
street  called  "  Straight,"  in  Damascus  (Acts 
ix.  11 ),  was  an  exception  to  the  rule  of  narrow- 
ness: it  was  a  noble  thoroughfare,  100  feet 
wide,  divided  in  the  Roman  age  by  colonnades 
into  three  avenues,  the  central  one  for  foot  pas- 
sengers, the  side  passages  for  t  ehicles  and  horse- 
men going  in  dinerent  directions.  The  shops 
and  warehouses  were  probably  collected  togeth- 
er into  bazaars  in  ancient  as  in  modern  times 
( Jer.  xxxvii.  21 ),  —  like  the  wool,  brazier,  and 
clothes  bazaars  in  Jerusalem  (Joseph.  B.  J.  v. 
8,  §  1 ) ;  and  perhaps  the  agreement  between 
Benhadad  and  Ahab  that  the  latter  should 
"  make  streets  in  Damascus  "■  (1  K.  xx.  34), 
was  in  reference  rather  to  bazaars,  and  thus 
amounted  to  the  establishment  of  a  jus  com- 
mercii.  That  streets  occasionally  had  names 
appears  from  Jer.  xxxvii.  21,  Acts  ix.  11- 
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That  they  were  generally  unpaved  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  notices  of  the  pavement  laid  by 
Herod  the  Great  at  Antioch,  and  by  Herod 
Agrippa  n.  at  Jerusalem.  Hence  pavement 
forms  one  of  the  peculiar  features  or  the  ideal 
Jerusalem  (Tob.  xiii.  17 ;  Rev.  xxi.  21 ).  Each 
street  and  bazaar  in  a  modem  town  is  locked  up 
at  ni^ht:  the  same  custom  appears  to  have 
prevailed  in  ancient  times  (CanL  iii.  3). 

Stripes.    [Pcnishmbntb.] 

Su'an.  Son  of  Zophah,  an  Asherite  ( I  Chr. 
vii.  36). 

Sui^a.  The  sons  of  Suba  were  among  the 
sons  of  Solomon's  servants  who  returned  with 
Zorobabel  (1  Esd.  v.  34).    Ap. 

Subal  =  Shalmai  (1  Esd.  v.  30,  comp. 
Ezr.  ii.  46).    Ap. 

Suo^OOth*  A  town  of  ancient  date  in  the 
Holy  Land,  which  is  first  heard  of  in  the  ac- 
count of  the  homeward  journey  of  Jacob  from 
Padan-aram  (Gen.  xxxiii.  17).  The  name  is 
fancifully  derived  from  the  fact  of  Jacob's  hav- 
ing there  put  up  "booths"  {Succ6Ui)  for  his 
cattle,  as  well  as  a  house  for  himself.  From 
the  itinerary  of  Jacob's  return,  it  seems  that 
Succoth  lay  between  Pen  i  el,  near  the  ford  of 
Uie  torrent  Jabbok,  and  Shechem  (comp.  xxxii. 
30  and  xxxiii.  18).  In  accordance  with  this 
is  the  mention  of  Succoth  in  the  narrative  of 
Gideon's  pursuit  of  Zebah  and  Zalmunna 
(Judg.  viii.  5-17).  It  would  appear  from  this 
passage  that  it  lay  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  which 
IS  corroborated  by  the  fact  that  it  was  allotted 
to  the  tribe  of  Glad  (Josh.  xiii.  27).  Succoth 
is  named  onoe  again  after  this — in  1  K.  vii. 
46;  2  Chr.  iv  17  —  as  marking  the  spot  at 
which  the  brass  founderies  were  placed  for  cast- 
ing the  metal-work  of  the  Temple.  It  appears 
to  have  been  known  in  the  time  of  Jerome, 
who  says  that  there  was  then  a  town  named 
Sochotn  beyond  the  Jordan,  in  the  district  of 
Scydiopolis.  Nothing  more,  however,  was 
heard  of  it  till  Burckhardt's  jou mcy .  He  men- 
tions it  in  a  note  to  p.  345  (July  2).  He  is 
speaking  of  the  places  about  the  Jordan,  and, 
after  naming  three  ruined  towns  "  on  the  west 
side  of  the  river  to  the  north  of  Bysan,"  he 
says,  "  Near  where  we  crossed  to  the  south  are 
the  ruins  of  Sukkot.  The  spot  at  which  he 
crossed  he  has  already  statea  to  have  been 
"  two  hours  from  Bysan,  which  boreN.  N.  W." 
Dr.  Robinson  and  Mr.  Van  de  Veldc  have  dis- 
covered a  place  named  SdyU,  evidently  entirely 
distinct  l)Oth  in  name  and  position  from  that 
of  Burckhardt  In  the  accounts  and  maps  of 
these  travellers,  it  is  placed  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Jordan,  less  than  a  mile  from  the  river,  and 
about  ten  miles  south  of  Beisdn.  The  distance 
of  Sdkut  from  Beisdn  is  too  great,  even  if  it 
were  on  the  other  side  of  the  Jordan,  to  allow 
of  its  being  the  place  referred  to  by  Jerome. 
The  Sulckol  of  Burckhardt  is  more  suitable. 
But  it  is  doubtful  whether  either  of  them 
can  be  the  Succoth  of  the  Old  Test  For  the 
events  of  Gideon's  stoir,  the  latter  of  the  two 
is  not  unsuitable.  Sdtit,  on  the  other  hand, 
seems  too  far  south,  and  is  also  on  the  west  of 
the  river.  But  both  appear  too  far  to  the  north 
for  the  Succoth  of  Jacob.  Until  the  position 
of  Succoth  is  more  exactly  ascertained,  it  is 
impossible  to  say  what  was  the  Valley  of 


ScccoTH  mentioned  in  Ps.  Ix.  6  and  crm. 
7. 

Suo'OOthy  the  first  camping-j^aoe  of  the 
Israelites  when  they  left  Egypt  (!Ex.  xii.  37, 
xiii.  20 ;  Num.  xxxiii.  5,  6  jT  This  place  was 
apparently  reached  at  the  close  of  the  first  day's 
march.  Uameses,  the  starting-place,  wa^  prob- 
ably near  the  western  end  of  the  Wadi-t-Tu- 
meylat.  The  distance  traversed  in  each  day's 
journey  was  about  fifteen  miles ;  and  as  Succoth 
was  not  in  the  desert,  the  next  station,  Etham, 
being  "in  the  edge  of  the  wilderness  "  (Ex. 
xiii.  20 ;  Num.  xxxiii.  6),  it  must  have  been 
in  the  valley,  and  consequently  nearly  due  east 
of  Rameses,  and  fifteen  miles  distant  in  a 
straight  line. 

Buo'COth-Be'noth  occurs  only  in  2  K. 
xvii.  30.  It  has  generally  been  supposed  that 
this  term  is  pure  Hebrew,  and  signifies  the 
"  tents  of  daughters ; "  which  some  explain  as 
"  the  booths  in  which  the  daughters  of  the  Bab- 
ylonians prostituted  themselves  in  honor  of 
their  idol,"  others  as  "small  tabernacles  in 
which  were  contained  images  of  female  deities." 
Sir  H.  Rawlinson  thinks  that  Succoth-Benoth 
represents  the  Chaldsean  goddess  Zuibanit,  the 
wife  of  Merodach,  who  was  especially  wor- 
shipped at  Babylon. 

Su^chathites.  One  of  the  families  of 
scribes  at  Jabez  (1  CJhr.  ii.  55). 

Slid.  A  river  in  the  immediate  neichbor- 
hood  of  Babylon,  on  the  banks  of  which  Jewish 
exiles  lived  (Bar.  i.  4).  No  snch  river  is  known 
to  geographers ;  but  the  original  text  may  have 
been  Sur,  the  River  Euphrates,  which  is  always 
named  by  Arab  geographers  "the  River  of 
Sura."    Ap. 

Bud  =  oil,  or  SiAHA  (1  Esd.  V.  89;  ocHup. 
Neh.  vii.  47  ;  Ezr.  ii.  44).    Ap. 

Su'dias  =  Hod  ATI  AH  3  and  Hoi>etah  (I 
Esd.  V.  26;  comp.  Ezr.  iii.  40;  Neh.  xiL  43). 
Ap. 

SukldimSy  a  nation  mentioned  (2  Chr. 
xii.  3)  with  the  Lubim  and  Cushim  as  supply- 
ing part  of  the  army  which  came  from  Shisnu 
out  of  Egypt  when  he  invaded  Judah.  The 
Sukkiims  may  correspond  to  some  one  of  the 
shepherd  or  wandering  races  mentioned  on  the 
Egyptian  monuments. 

Bun.  In  the  history  of  the  creation,  the  sun 
is  described  as  the  "  greater  lieht "  in  contn- 
distinction  to  the  moon,  or  "  leaser  light,"  in 
conjunction  with  which  it  was  to  serve  "  for 
signs,  and  for  seasons,  and  for  days,  and  for 
years,"  while  its  special  office  was  "  to  rule  the 
day"  (Gen.  i.  14-16).  The  joint  influence 
assigned  to  the  sun  and  moon  in  deciding  the 
"  seasons,"  both  for  agricultural  operations  and 
for  religious  festivals,  and  also  in  regulating  the 
length  and  subdivisions  of  the  "years,"  cor- 
recUy  describes  the  combination  of  the  lunar 
and  solar  year,  which  prevailed  at  all  events 
subsequently  to  the  Mosaic  perfod.  The  sun 
"ruled  the  day,"  not  only  in  reference  to  its 
powerful  influences,  but  also  as  deciding  the 
length  of  the  day,  and  supplying  the  means  of 
calculating  its  progress.  Sunrise  and  sunset 
are  the  only  defined  points  of  time  in  the  ab- 
sence of  artificial  contrivances  for  telling  the 
hour  of  the  day.  Between  these  two  points, 
the  Jews  recognised  three  periods :  viz.,  when 
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the  sun  became  hot»  bboat  9,  a.m.  (I  Sam.  xi. 
9 ;  Neh.  vii.  3),  the  doable  light  or  noon  (Gen. 
xliii.  16;  2  Sam.  iv.  5),  and  "the  cool  of  the 
day/'  shortly  before  sunset  (Gen.  iii.  8).  The 
sun  also  served  to  fix  the  quarters  of  the  hemi- 
sphere,— east,  west,  north,  and  south, — which 
were  represented  respectively  by  the  rising  sun, 
the  setting  sun  (Ps.  1.  1 ;  Is.  xlv.  6),  the  dark 
quarter  (Gen.  xiii.  14;  Joel  ii.  20j,  and  the 
brilliant  quarter  (Deut.  xxxiii.  23 ;  Job  xxxvii. 
17  ;  £z.  xl.  24) ;  or  oUierwise  by  their  position 
relative  to  a  person  facing  the  rising  sun,  —  be- 
fore, behind,  on  the  left  mind,  and  on  the  ri^ht 
hand  (Job  xxiii.  8,  9).  The  apparent  motion 
of  the  sun  is  fre<|nently  referred  to  in  terms 
that  would  imply  its  reality  (Josh.  x.  13 ;  2  K. 
XX.  11;  Ps.  XIX.  6;  Bed.  i.  5;  Hab.  iii.  11). 
The  worship  of  the  sun,  as  the  most  prominent 
and  powerful  agent  in  the  kingdom  of  nature, 
was  widely  diffused  throughout  the  countries 
adjacent  to  Palestine.  The  Arabians  appear 
to  have  paid  direct  worship  to  it  without  the 
intervention  of  any  statue  or  symbol  (Job  xxxi. 
26,  27),  and  this  simple  style  of  worship  was 
probably  familiar  to  the  ancestors  of  the  Jews 
in  Chaldaa  and  Mesopotamia.  The  Hebrews 
must  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  idola- 
trous worship  of  the  sun  during  the  captivity 
in  Egypt,  both  from  the  contiguity  of  On,  the 
chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  the  sun,  as  implied 
in  the  name  itself  ^On  =  the  Hebrew  Bethshe- 
mesh,  **  house  of  the  sun,"  Jer.  xliii.  13),  and 
also  from  the  connection  between  Joseph  and 
Poti-pherah  ("he  who  belongs  to  Ra  ),  the 
priest  of  On  (Gen.  xli.  45).  After  their  re- 
moval to  Canaan,  the  Hebrews  came  in  contact 
with  various  forms  of  idolatry,  which  originated 
in  the  worship  of  the  sun ;  such  as  the  Baal 
of  the  Phcenicians,  the  Molech  or  Milcom  of 
the  Ammonites,  and  the  Hadad  of  the  Sprrians. 
It  does  not  follow  that  the  object  symbolized  by 
them  was  known  to  the  Jews  themselves.  If 
we  have  any  notice  at  all  of  conscious  sun-wor- 
ship in  the  early  stages  of  their  history,  it  exists 
in  ue  doubtful  term  chammdnim  (Lev.  xxvi.  30; 
Is.  xvii.  8,  &c.),  which  probably  described  the 
stone  pillars  or  statues  under  which  the  solar 
Baal  was  worshipped  at  Baal-Hamon  (Cant, 
viii.  1 1 )  and  other  places.  To  judge  from  the 
fow  notices  we  have  on  the  subject  in  the  Bible, 
we  should  conclude  that  the  Jews  derived  their 
mode  of  worshipping  the  sun  from  several 
quarters.  The  importance  attached  to  the  wor- 
snip  of  the  sun  by  the  Jewish  kings  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  horses  were 
stalled  within  the  precincts  of  the  temple  (2  K. 
xxiii.  11).  In  the  metaphorical  language  of 
Scripture,  the  sun  is  emblematic  of  the  law 
of  God  (Ps.  xix.  7),  of  the  cheering  presence 
of  God  (Ps.  Ixxxiv.  11),  of  the  person  of  the 
Saviour  (Mai.  iv.  2 ;  John  i.  9),  and  of  the  glory 
and  purity  of  heavenly  beings  (Rev.  i.  16,  x.  1, 
xii.  1). 

Bur.  One  of  the  places  on  the  sea-coast  of 
Palestine  which  are  named  as  having  been  dis- 
turbed at  the  approach  of  Holofemes  ( Jud.  ii. 
28).  Some  have  suggested  Dor ;  others  a  place 
named  Sora;  others,  again,  Svtrafend,  But 
none  of  these  are  satisfactory.    Ap. 

SnretyBhil).  In  the  entire  absence  of  com- 
merce, the  law  laid  down  no  rules  on  the  sulgect 


of  suretyship ;  but  it  is  evident  that,  in  the  time 
of  Solomon,  commercial  dealings  had  become 
so  multiplied  that  suretyship  in  the  commercial 
sense  was  common  (Prov.  vi.  1,  xi.  15,  xvii.  18, 
XX.  16,  xxii.  26,  xxvii.  13).  But  in  older  times 
the  notion  of  one  man  becoming  a  surety  for  a 
service  to  be  discharged  by  anomer  was  in  full 
force  ( see  Gen.  xli  v.  32 ) .  The  surety,  of  course, 
became  liable  for  his  client's  debts  in  case  of  his 
failure. 

Su^sa  (Esth.  xi.  3,  xvi.  18).     [Shcshan.] 

Su'saiiohites  is  found  once  onl^, — in  £zr. 
iv.  9.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  designates 
either  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  Susa,  or  those 
of  the  country  —  Susis  or  Susiana.  Perhaps 
the  former  explanation  is  preferable. 

Susan'na.  1.  The  heroine  of  the  story 
of  the  Judgment  of  Daniel. — 2.  One  of  the 
women  who  ministered  to  the  Lord  (Luke  viii. 
3). 

Svl'bL  The  &ther  of  Gaddi  the  Manassiie 
spy  (Num.  xiii.  11). 

Swallow  (Heb.  diA^r,  and  *dgihr),  both  thuo 
translated  in  A.  V.  Diirdr  occurs  twice,  Ps. 
Ixxxiv.  3  and  Prov.  xxvi.  2;  ^agur,  also  twice. 
Is.  xxxviii.  14  and  Jer.  viii.  7,  both  times  in 
conjunction  with  sis  or  sus.  In  each  passage, 
sis  is  rendered,  probably  correctly,  by  L^C. 
swallow,  A.  V.  antie  [Ohaxe],  which  is  more 
probably  the  true  signiiicataon  of  'affur.  The 
rendering  of  A.  V.  for  difrdr  seems  less  open  to 
question.  The  characters  ascribed  in  the  sev- 
eral passages  where  the  names  occur  are  strictly 
applicable  to  the  swallow,  viz.  its  swiftness  of 
flight,  its  nesting  in  the  buildings  of  the  Tem- 
ple, its  mournful,  garrulous  note,  and  its  regular 
migration,  shared  indeed  in  common  with  sev- 
eral others.  Many  species  of  swallow  occur  in 
Palestine.  All  those  familiar  to  us  in  Britain 
are  found.  The  swallow,  martk),  and  sand- 
martin  abound.  Besides  these,  the  Eastern  swal- 
low and  the  crag-mardn  are  also  common. 
Of  the  genus  Cypmut  (swift),  our  swift  is  com- 
mon ;  and  the  splendid  alpine  swift  may  be  seen 
in  all  suitable  localities. 

Swan  (Heb.  tinshemeth).  Thus  rendered 
by  A.  V.  in  Lev.  xl.  18,  Deut.  xiv.  16,  where 
it  occurs  in  the  list  of  unclean  birds.  Bochart 
explains  it  noctua  (owl ).  Gresenius  suggests  the 
pelican.  These  conjectures  cannot  be  ulmitted 
as  sadsfiictory,  the  owl  and  pelican  being  both 
distinctly  expressed  elsewhere  in  the  catidogue. 
Nor  is  the  A.  V.  translation  likely  to  be  correct. 
The  renderings  of  the  LXX.,  "  porphvrio  *'  and 
"  ibis,"  are  either  of  them  more  probable.  Nei- 
ther of  these  birds  occurs  elsewhere  in  the  cata- 
logue; both  would  be  familiar  to  residents  in 
Egypt ;  and  the  original  seems  to  point  to  some 
water-fowl.  Uop^pluv,  Parphjfrio  antiquorum, 
Bp.,  the  purple  water-hen,  is  mentioned  by 
Aristotle,  Aristophanes,  Pliny,  and  more  fully 
described  by  Athennus.  It  is  allied  to  our 
corn-crake  and  water-hen,  and  is  the  largest 
and  most  beautiful  of  the  family  RaUidoB.  It 
frequents  marshes  and  the  sedge  by  the  banks 
of  rivers  in  all  the  countries  bordering  on  the 
Mediterranean,  and  is  abundant  in  Lower 
Egypt. 

SweariDK.    [Oath.1 
Sweaty   Bloody.    One  of  the  phprstcal 
phenomena  attending  our  Lord's  agony  in  the 
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•Garden  of  Gethsemane  is  described  by  St.  Luke 
(xxii.  44) :  **  His  sweat  was  as  it  were  great 
drops  (lit.  clots)  of  blood  falling  down  to  the 
ground."  The  genuineness  of  wis  Terse  and 
•of  the  preceding  has  been  doubted,  but  is 
now  generally  acknowledged.  Of  this  malady, 
known  in  medical  science  by  the  term  diapedens, 
there  have  been  examples  recorded  both  in  an- 
cient and  modem  times.  Aristotle  was  aware 
of  it.  The  cause  assigned  is  generally  violent 
mental  emotion.  Dr.  Millingen  (Cunosthes  of 
Medical  Experience,  p.  489,  2d  ed.)  gives  the 
following  explanation  of  the  phenomenon :  "  It 
is  probable  that  this  strange  disorder  arises 
from  a  violent  commotion  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, turning  the  streams  of  blood  out  of  their 
natural  course,  and  forcing  the  red  particles 
into  the  cutaneous  excretones.  A  mere  relaxa- 
tion of  the  fibres  could  not  produce  so  powerful 
a  revulsion.  It  may  also  arise  in  cases  of  ex- 
treme debility,  in  connection  with  a  thinner 
condition  of  the  blood." 

Swine  (Heb.  chdnr).  (1.)  The  flesh  of 
swine  was  forbidden  as  food  by  the  Levitical 
law  (Lev.  xi.  7  ;  Dent.  xiv.  8) :  the  abhorrence 
which  the  Jews  as  a  nation  had  of  it  may  be 
inferred  from  Is.  lxv.4  and  2  Mace.  vi.  18, 19. 
Swine's  flesh  was  forbidden  to  the  Egyptian 
priests.  The  Arabians  also  were  disallowed 
the  use  of  it.  No  other  reason  for  the  com- 
mand to  abstain  from  swine's  flesh  is  given  in 
the  law  of  Moses,  beyond  the  general  one  which 
"forbade  anv  of  the  mammalia  as  food  which  did 
not  literally  fulfil  the  terms  of  the  definition 
of  a  "  clean  animal,"  vis.  that  it  was  to  be  a 
cloven-footed  ruminant.  It  is,  however,  proba- 
ble that  dietetical  considerations  may  have  in- 
fluenced Moses  in  his  prohibition  of  swine's 
flesh  :  it  is  generally  believed  that  its  use  in  hot 
countries  is  liable  to  induce  cutaneous  disor- 
den ;  hence,  in  a  people  liable  to  leprosy,  the 
necessity  for  the  observance  of  a  strict  rule. 
Although  the  Jews  did  not  breed  swine  during 
the  greater  period  of  their  existence  as  a  nation, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  heathen  nar 
tions  of  Palestine  used  the  flesh  as  food.  At 
the  time  of  our  Lord*s  ministry,  it  would  appear 
that  the  Jews  occasionally  violated  the  law  of 
Moses  with  respect  to  swine's  flesh.  Whether 
"  the  herd  of  swine  "  into  which  the  demons 
were  allowed  ta enter  (Matt.  viii.  32 ;  Mark  v. 
13)  were  the  property  of  the  Jewish  or  Gentile 
inhabitants  of  Gadura,  does  not  appear  from 
the  sacred  narrative ;  but  that  the  practice  of 
keeping  swine  did  exist  amongst  some  of  the 
Jews  seems  clear  from  the  enactment  of  the 
law  of  Hyrcanus,  "  ne  cui  porcum  alere  liceret" 
(2.)  The  wild  boar  of  the  wood  (Ps.  Ixxx.  13) 
is  the  common  Stis  scrofa  which  is  frequently 
met  with  in  the  woody  parts  of  Palestine, 
especially  in  Mount  Tabor. 

Sword.    [Ahms.] 

Syoamine-tree  is  mentioned  once  only, 
viz.  m  Luke  xvii.  6.  There  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  sycamine  is  distinct  from  the 
sycamore  of  the  same  evangelist  (xix.  4).  The 
sycamine  is  the  mulberry-tree  (Afoms).  Both 
black  and  white  mulberry-trees  are  common  in 
Syria  and  Palestine. 

Sycamore  {Heh.shikmAh).  The  Hebrew 
word  occura  in  the  O.  T.  only  in  the  plural 


form  masc  and  once  ibm..  Is.  Ixxviii.  47.  T>m 
two  Greek  words  occur  only  onoe  each  in  tlie 
N.  T.  (Luke  xvii.  6,  xix.  4.)  Although  It 
may  be  admitted  that  the  ijfoamme  is  pn^>eriy 
in  Luke  xvii.  6,  the  mutbenyf  and  the  jyooawre 
the  Jig-mvtberry,  or  sycamor&-fig  {Fiatt  mfco- 
moms),  yet  the  latter  is  the  tree  generall} 
referred  to  in  the  O.  T.,  and  called  b^  the  Sept 
nfcamine,  as  1  K.  x.  27 ;  1  Chr.  xxvii.  28 ;  Ps 
Ixxviii.  47 ;  Am.  vii.  14.  The  ^camore,  oi 
Jh-mulbemf,  is  in  Egypt  and  Palestine  a  tm 
of  great  importance  and  very  extensive  use. 
It  attains  tne  size  of  a  walnut-tree,  has  wide> 
spreading  branches,  and  affords  a  delightful 
snade.  On  this  account,  it  is  frequently  planted 
by  the  waysides.  Its  leaves  are  heart-shaped, 
downy  on  the  under  side,  and  fragrant.  The 
ftnit  grows  directly  frx>m  the  trunk  itself  on  little 
sprigs,  and  in  clustera  like  the  grape.  To  make 
it  eatable,  each  fruit,  three  or  four  days  before 
gathering,  must,  it  is  said,  be  punctured  with  a 
sharp  instrument  or  the  finger-nail.  This  was 
the  original  employment  of  the  prophet  Amos, 
as  he  says  vii.  14.  So  great  was  tne  value  of 
these  trees,  that  David  appointed  for  them  in 
his  kingdom  a  special  overseer,  as  he  did  for 
the  olives  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  28);  and  it  is  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  heaviest  of  Egypt's  calami- 
ties, that  her  sycamores  were  destroyed  by  haQ- 
stones  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  47). 
Sjr'char  (John  IV.  5).  [Sbechsm.] 
I^chem  ( Acts  vii.  16) .     \ii hecbem.] 

8y^ctaeinite8»  the»  f  eople  of  ( Jnd.  v. 

16).     Ap. 

SyeTus  =:  Jehibl  3  (1  Esd.  i.  6,  comp.  S 
Chr.  XXXV.  8).    Ap. 

Sye'ney  properly  Sbtsitbh,  a  town  of 
Egypt  on  the  frontier  of  Cush  or  Ethiopia. 
The  prophet  Ezekiel  speaks  of  the  desolation 
of  Egypt  **  from  Migdol  to  Seveneh,  even  unto 
the  m>raerof  Cush'  (xxix.  10),  and  of  its  peo- 
ple being  slain  "from  Migdol  to  Seveneh" 
(XXX.  6).  Migdol  was  on  the  eastern  border; 
and  Seveneh  is  thus  rightly  identified  with  the 
town  of  Syene,  which  was  alwavs  the  last  town 
of  Egypt  on  the  south,  though  at  one  time 
includea  in  the  nome  Nubia.  Its  ancient  Egyp- 
tian name  is  SUN.  The  modem  town'  is 
slightly  to  the  north  of  the  old  site. 

SynagOgne.  I.  Bittary. —Tihei word  Syn- 
agogue lowayuy^),  which  means  a  ''congre- 
gation,' is  used  in  the  New  Testament  to  sig- 
nify a  recognized  place  of  worship.  A  knowl- 
edge of  the  histoid  and  worship  of  the  syna- 
gogues is  of  great  importance,  since  they  are 
the  characteristic  institution  of  the  later  phase 
of  Judaism.  We  cannot  separate  them  from 
the  most  intimate  connection  with  our  Lord's 
life  and  ministry.  In  them  He  worshipped  in 
His  youth  and  in  His  manhood.  They  were 
the  scenes,  too,  of  no  small  portion  of  His  woik. 
We  know  too  little  of  the  life  of  Israel,  both 
before  and  under  the  monarchy,  to  be  able  to 
say  with  certainty  whether  there  was  any  thing 
at  all  corresponding  to  the  synagogues  of  later 
date.  They  appear  to  have  arisen  during  the 
Exile,  in  tlie  aroyance  of  the  Temple-worehip, 
and  to  have  received  their  frill  development  on 
the  return  of  the  Jews  from  captivity.  The 
whole  history  of  Ezra  presupposes  the  habit  of 
solemn,  pronnbly  of  periodic  meetings  (Ear.  viiL 
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15;  Neh.  riii.  2,  ix.  1;  Zech.  tU.  5).  The 
"  ancient  days "  of  which  St.  James  speaks 
(Acts  XT.  21)  may,  at  least,  go  hack  so  far. 
After  the  Maccabasan  struggle  for  independ- 
ence, we  find  almost  erery  town  or  village  had 
its  one  or  more  synagogues.  Where  the  Jews 
were  not  in  sufficient  numbers  to  be  able  to 
erect  and  fill  a  building,  there  was  the  Proaeu- 
cha  (irpoaevxif),  or  place  of  prayer,  sometimes 
opened,  sometimes  covered  in,  commonly  by  a 
running  stream  or  on  the  seashore,  in  which 
devout  Jews  and  proselytes  met  to  worship,  and 
perhaps  to  read  (Acts  xvi.  13 ;  Juven.  Au.  iii. 
296).  It  is  hardly  possible  to  overestimate  the 
influence  of  the  system  thus  developed.  To  it 
we  may  ascribe  the  tenacity  with  which,  after 
the  Maccabsean  struggle,  the  Jews  adhered  to 
the  religion  of  their  mthers,  and  never  again 
relapsed  into  idolatr;^.  The  people  were  now  in 
no  oan^r  of  forgettine  the  Law  and  the  exter- 
nid  ordmanoes  that  hedged  it  round.  Here,  as 
in  the  cognate  order  of  Uie  scribes,  there  was  an 
influence  tending  to  diminish  and  ultimately 
almost  to  destroy  the  authority  of  the  heredita- 
ry priesthood.  The  way  was  silently  prenared 
for  a  new  and  higher  order,  which  should  rise 
iu  ''the  fulness  of  time"  out  of  the  decay 
and  abolition  of  both  the  priesthood  and  the 
Temple. 

II.  Structwre.  —  The  size  of  a  s^agogne 
varied  with  the  population.  Its  position  was, 
however,  determmate.  It  stood,  if  possible,  on 
the  highest  ground,  in  or  near  the  city  to  which 
it  belonged.  And  its  dinsction,  too,  was  fixed. 
Jerusalem  was  the  Kibleh  of  Jewish  devotion. 
The  synagogue  was  so  constructed,  that  the 
worshippers  as  they  entered,  and  as  they  prayed, 
looked  toward  it.  The  building  was  commonly 
erected  at  the  cost  of  the  district.  Sometimes 
it  was  built  b^r  a  rich  Jew,  or  even,  as  in  Luke 
vii.  5,  by  a  firiendl  v  proselyte.  In  the  internal 
arrangement  of  the  synagogue,  we  trace  an 
obvious  analogy  to  the  type  of  the  Taberna- 
cle. At  the  upper  or  Jerusalem  end  stood  the 
Ark,  the  chest  which,  like  the  older  and  more 
sacred  Ark,  contained  the  Book  of  the  Law. 
It  gave  to  that  end  the  name  and  character  of 
a  sanctuary.  This  part  of  the  synagogue  was 
naturally  the  place  of  honor.  Here  were  the 
"  chief  seats,"  after  which  Pharisees  and  scribes 
strove  so  eagerly  (Matt,  xxiii.  6),  to  which  the 
wealthy  and  honored  worshipper  was  invited 
(James  ii.  2,  3).  Here,  too,  in  rront  of  the  Ark, 
still  reproducing  the  tvpe  of  the  Tabernacle, 
was  the  eigh^branched  lamp,  lighted  only  on 
the  greater  festivals.  Besides  this,  there  was 
one  lamp  kept  burning  perpetuallv.  A  litde  far- 
ther towards  the  middle  of  the  building  was  a 
raised  platform,  on  which  several  persons  could 
stand  at  once ;  and  in  the  middle  of  this  rose  a 
pulpit,  in  which  the  Reader  stood  to  read  the 
the  lesson  or  sat  down  to  teach.  The  congre- 
gation were  divided,  men  on  one  side,  women 
on  the  other,  a  low  partition,  five  or  six  feet 
high,  running  between  them.  The  arrange- 
ments of  modem  synagogues,  for  many  centu- 
ries, have  made  the  separation  more  complete 
by  placing  the  women  in  low  side-g^leries, 
screened  off  by  lattice-work. 

m.  Officers.  —  In  smaller  towns,  there  was 
often  but  one  rabbi.    Where  a  fuller  organisa- 


tion was  possible,  there  was  a  college  of  elders 
(Luke  vii.  3),  presided  over  by  one  who  was 
"the  chief  of  tne  8yna^ppgne"(Luke  viii.  41, 
49,  xiii.  14;  Acts  xvui.  8,  17).  The  most 
prominent  functionary  in  a  large  synagogue 
was  known  as  the  ShlHach  (=s  Ugatus),  we  of- 
ficiating minister  who  acted  as  the  delegate  of 
the  congregation,  and  was,  therefore,  the  chief 
reader  of  prayers,  &c.,  in  their  name.  The 
Chazzan,  or  "  minister  "  of  thesvnaeogue  (Luke 
iv.  20),  had  duties  of  a  lower  kina  resembling 
those  of  the  Christian  deacon  or  sub^eacon. 
He  was  to  open  the  doors,  to  get  the  building 
ready  for  service.  Besides  these,  there  were  ten 
men  attached  to  every  synagogue,  known  as  the 
Batlanim  (—  Otiosi).  They  were  supposed  to 
be  men  of  leisure,  not  obliged  to  labor  for  their 
livelihood ;  able,  therefore,  to  attend  the  week- 
day as  well  as  the  sabbath  services.  It  will  be 
seen  at  once  how  closely  the  organization  of  the 
synagogue  was  reproduced  in  that  of  the  ec- 
clesia.  Here,  also,  there  was  the  single  presby- 
ter-bishop in  small  towns,  a  council  of  presbyters- 
under  one  head  in  large  cities.  The  leaaius  of 
the  synagogues  appears  in  the  Angd  (Rev.  i. 
20,  ii.  1);  perhaj^,  also,  in  the  apostle  of  the 
Christian  Church. 

IV.  Worship.  — It  will  be  enough,  in  this 
place,  to  notice  in  what  way  the  ritual,  no  less 
than  the  organization,  was  connected  with  the 
facts  of  the  N.  T.  historv,  and  with  the  life  and 
ordca*  of  the  Christian  Church .  From  the  syn- 
agogue came  who  use  of  fixed  forms  of  prayer. 
To  that  the  first  disciples  had  been  accustomed 
from  their  youth.  Tney  had  asked  their  Mas- 
ter to  g^ve  them  a  distinctive  one,  and  he  had 
compli^  with  their  request  (Luke  xi.  l),as  the 
Baptist  had  done  before  for  his  disciples,  as 
every  rabbi  did  for  his.  The  forms  might  be 
and  were  abused.  The  large  admixture  of  a 
didactic  element  in  Christian  worship,  that  by 
which  it  was  distinguished  from  all  Gentile 
forms  of  adoration,  was  derived  from  the  older 
order.  **  Moses  "  was  "  read  in  the  synagogues 
every  sabbath  day"  (Acts  xv.  21),  the  whole 
Law  being  read  consecutively,  so  as  to  be  com- 
pleted, according  to  one  cycle,  in  three  years. 
The  writings  of  the  prophets  were  read  as  second 
lessons,  in  a  corresponding  order.  They  were 
follow^  bv  the  lierash  (Acts  xiii.  15),  the  ex- 
position, the  sermon  of  the  synagogue.  The 
conformity  extends  also  to  the  times  of  prayer. 
In  the  hours  of  service,  this  was  obviously  the 
case.  The  third,  sixth,  and  ninth  hours  were, 
in  the  times  of  the  N.  T.  (Acts  iii.  1,  x.  3,  9), 
and  had  been  probably  for  some  time  before 
(Ps.  Iv.  17 ;  Dan.  vi.  10),  the  fixed  times  of 
devotion.  The  same  hours,  it  is  well  known,, 
were  recognized  in  the  Church  of  the  second, 
probably  in  that  of  the  first  century  also.  The 
solemn  days  of  the  synagogne  were  the  second, 
the  fifth,  and  the  seventh  ;  the  last,  or  sabbath, 
being  the  conclusion  of  the  whole.  The  trans- 
fer of  the  sanctity  of  the  sabbaUi  to  the  Lord's 
Day  involved  a  corresponding  change  in  the 
order  of  the  week ;  and  the  first,  the  fourth,  and 
the  sixth  became  to  the  Christian  society  what 
the  other  days  had  been  to  the  Jewish.  From 
the  synagogue,  lastlv,  come  many  less  conspic- 
uous practices,  which  meet  us  in  the  liturgical 
life  of  the  first  three  centuries,  — ablution,  entire 
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or  pa/tial,  before  entering  the  place  of  meeting 
(Heb.  X.  22;  John  xiii.  1-15);  standing,  ana 
not  kneeling,  as  the  attitude  of  prayer  (Luke 
xviii.  11);  the  arms  stretched  out;  the  face 
turned  towards  the  Kibleh  of  the  east;  the 
responsive  Amen  of  the  congregation  to  the 
prayers  and  benedictions  of  we  elders  (1  Cor. 
xiv!  16). 

V.  Judicial  Functions.  —  The  language  of 
the  N.  T.  shows  that  the  officers  of  the  syn- 
agogue exercised  in  certain  cases  a  judicial 
power.  It  is  not  quite  so  easy,  however,  to 
define  the  nature  of  the  tribunal,  and  the  pre- 
cise limits  of  its  Jurisdiction.  In  two  of  the 
passages  referred  to  (Matt.  x.  17;  Mark  xiii. 
9),  they  are  carefully  distinguished  from  the 
councils.  It  seems  probable  that  the  council 
was  the  larger  tribunal  of  twenty-three,  which 
sat  in  every  city,  and  that,  under  the  term  syn- 
agogue, we  are  to  understand  a  smaller  court, 
probably  that  of  the  ten  judges  mentioned  in 
the  Talmud.  Here,  also,  we  trace  the  outline 
of  a  Christian  institution.  The  Church,  either 
by  itself  or  by  appointed  delegates,  was  to  act  as 
a  Court  of  Arbitration  in  all  disputes  among  its 
members.  The  elders  of  the  Cnurch  were  not, 
however,  to  descend  to  the  trivial  disputes  of 
daily  life.  For  the  elders,  as  for  those  of  the 
synagogue,  were  reserved  the  graver  offences 
against  religion  and  morals. 

Synagogue*  the  Great,     (i.)  On  the 

return  ot  tne  Jews  from  Babylon,  a  great 
council  was  appointed,  according  to  rabbinic 
tradition,  to  re-oi^nize  the  religious  life  of 
the  people.  It  consisted  of  120  members,  and 
these  were  known  as  the  men  of  the  Great 
Synagogue,  the  successors  of  the  prophets, 
themselves,  in  their  turn,  succeeded  by  scribes 
prominent,  individually,  as  teachers.  Ezra  was 
recognized  as  president.  Their  aim  was  to  re- 
store again  the  crown,  or  gloiy,  of  Israel.  To 
this  end  they  collected  all  the  sacred  writings 
of  former  ages  and  their  own,  and  so  completed 
the  canon  of  the  O.  T.  They  instituted  the 
Feast  of  Purim.  They  organized  the  ritual  of 
the  synas^o^uc,  and  gave  their  sanction  to  the 
Skemdneh  Esreh,  the  eighteen  solemn  benedic- 
tions in  it.  (2.)  Much  of  this  is  evidently  un- 
certain. The  absence  of  any  historical  men- 
tion of  such  a  body — not  only  in  the  O.  T.  and 
the  Apocrypha,  but  in  Josephus,  Philo,  and  the 
Seder  Olam,  so  that  the  earliest  record  of  it  is 
found  in  the  Pirke  Abofh,  about  the  second 
century  after  Christ —  had  led  some  critics  to 
reject  the  whole  statement  as  a  rabbinic  inven- 
tion. The  narrative  of  Neh.  viii.  13  clearly 
implies  the  existence  of  a  body  of  men  acting 
as  counsellors  under  the  presidency  of  Kzra, 
and  these  may  have  l)een  an  assembly  of  dele- 
gates from  all  provincial  synagogues  —  a  synod 
of  the  National  Church. 

Syn'tyche,    a    female    member    of    the 
Church  of  Philippi  (Phil.  iv.  2.  3).  I 

Syr'acuse.  The  celebrated  citv  on  the  ' 
CM  stern  coast  of  Sicily.  St.  Paul  arrived 
thither  in  an  Alexandrinn  ship  from  Melita,  on 
his  voynj:c  to  Rome  (Acts  xxviii.  12).  The 
majjnificcnce  which  Cicero  descrilnjs  as  still  re- 
maining in  his  time  was  then  no  doubt  prcatly 
Impaired.  But  the  site  of  Syracuse  renderecl 
it  a  convenient  place  for  the  African  corn-ships 


to  touch  at ;  for  the  harbor  was  an  excelleot 
one,  and  the  fountain  Aiethusa  in  the  island 
furnished  an  unfailing  supply  of  excellent 
water. 

Syr'ia  is  the  term  used  throughout  our  ver- 
sion for  the  Hebrew  Aram,  as  well  as  for  the 
Greek  Svpca.  Most  probably,  Syria  is  for 
Tsyria,  the  country  about  Tswr,  or  Tyre,  which 
was  the  first  of  the  Syrian  towns  known  to  the 
Greeks.  It  is  difficult  to  fix  the  limits  of 
Syria.  The  limits  of  the  Hebrew  Aram,  and 
its  subdivisions,  are  spoken  of  under  Arah. 
Syria  Proper  was  bounded  by  Amanus  and 
Taurus  on  the  N.,  by  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Arabian  Desert  on  the  E.,  by  Palestine  on  the 
S.,  by  the  Mediterranean  near  the  month  of 
the  Orontes,  and  then  by  Phoenicia,  upon  the 
W.  This  tract  is  about  300  miles  long  from 
north  to  sonth,  and  from  50  to  150  miles 
broad.  It  contains  an  area  of  about  30,000 
square  miles.  The  general  character  of  the 
tract  is  mountainous,  as  the  Hebrew  name 
Aram  (from  a  root  signifying  "height")  suf- 
ficiently implies.  The  most  fertile  and  valuable 
tract  of  Syria  is  the  long  valley  intervening 
between  Libanus  and  anti-Libanns.  [Leba- 
non.] The  principal  rivers  of  Syria  are  the 
Litany  and  the  Orontes.  The  Litanv  springs 
from  a  small  lake  situated  in  the  middle  of  the 
Coele-syrian  Valley,  about  six  miles  to  the 
south-west  of  Baalbek.  It  enters  the  sea  alioat 
five  miles  north  of  Tyre.  The  source  of  the 
Orontes  is  but  about  fiffceen  miles  from  that  of 
the  Litanv.  Its  modem  name  is  the  Nahr  d- 
Asi,  or  '' Kebel  Stream."  an  appellation  given 
to  it  on  account  of  its  violence  and  impetuosity 
in  many  parts  of  its  course.  The  chief  town's 
of  Syria  may  be  thus  arranged,  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  the  order  of  their  importance:  1. 
Antioch ;  2.  Damascus ;  3.  Apamea ;  4.  Se- 
leucia ;  5.  Tadmor  or  Palmyra ;  6.  Laodicea ; 
7.  Epiphania  (Hamath);  8.  Samosata,  9. 
Hierapolis  (Mabug);  10.  Chalybon  ;  II. 
Emesa;  12.  Heliopolis;  13.  Laodicea  ad  Li- 
banum;  14.  Cyrrhus;  15.  Chalcis;  16.  Posei- 
deum;  17.  Heraclea;  18.  Gindams;  19.  Zeu;;- 
mn ;  20.  Thnpsacus.  Of  these,  Samosata, 
Zeugma,  Thapsacus.  are  on  the  Euphrates; 
Scleucia,  Laodicea,  Poseidenm,  and  Ilcraclea, 
on  the  seashore ;  Antioch,  Apamea,  Epiphania, 
and  Emesa  {Hems),  on  the  Orontes ;  Heliopolis 
and  Laodicea  ad  Libanum,  in  Coele-syrin ; 
Hierapolis,  Chalybon,  Cyrrhus,  Chalcis,  and 
Gindarus,  in  the  northern  highlands;  Damas- 
cus on  the  skirts,  and  Palmyra  in  the  centre, 
of  the  eastern  desert. 

History.  —  The  first  occupants  of  Syria  ajj- 
poar  to  have  been  of  Hamitic  descent.  Tli*2 
Cnnaanitish  races,  the  Hittites,  Jebusites,  Aroo- 
rites,  &c.,  are  connected  in  Scripture  with 
Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  Cusli  and  Mizraim  (Gen. 
X.  6  and  1.5-18).  These  tribes  occupied,  not 
Palestine  only,  but  also  Lower  Syria,  in  very 
early  times,  a.s  we  may  gather  from  the  fact 
that  Hamath  is  assigned  to  them  in  Genesis 
(x.  18).  Afterwards  they  seem  to  have  become 
possessed  of  Upper  Syria  also.  After  a  while, 
the  first-comers,  who  'were  still  to  a  great  ex- 
tent nomads,  receivetl  a  Semitic  infusion,  which 
most  probably  came  to  them  from  the  south- 
east.   The  only  Syrian  town  whose  existenot 
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we  find  distinctly  marked  at  this  time  is  Damas- 
cus (Qen.  xiv.  15,  zv.  2),  which  appears  to 
haye  been  already  a  place  of  some  importance. 
Kext  to  Damascus  must  be  placed  Hamath 
(Num.  ziii.  21,  zzzir.  8).  Syria  at  this  time, 
and  for  many  centuries  afterwards,  seems  to 
haye  been  broken  up  among  a  number  of  petty 
kingdoms.  The  Jews  first  come  into  hostile 
contact  with  the  Syrians,  wider  that  name,  in 
the  time  of  Dayid.  Claiming  the  frontier  of 
the  Euphrates,  which  God  had  promised  to 
Abraham  (Gen.  xy.  18),  Dayid  made  war  on 
Hadadezer,  king  of  Zobah  (2  Sam.  yiii.  3,  4, 
13).  The  Damascene  Syrians  were  likewise 
defeated  with  great  loss  (ib.  yer.  5).  Zobah, 
however,  was  nur  from  being  subdued  as  yet 
When,  a  few  years  later,  the  Ammonites  deter- 
mined on  engaging  in  a  war  with  David,  and 
applied  to  the  Syrians  for  aid,  Zobah,  together 
with  Beth-Rehob,  sent  them  20,000  footmen; 
and  two  other  Syrian  kingdoms  furnished 
13,000  (2  Sam.  x.  6).  This  army  being  com- 
pletely defeated  by  Joab,  Hadadezer  obtained 
aid  from  Mesopotamia  (ib.  yer.  16),  and  tried 
the  chance  of  a  third  battle,  which  likewise 
went  against  him,  and  produced  the  general 
submission  of  Syria  to  the  Jewish  monarch. 
Th«i  submission  thus  begun  continued  under 
the  reign  of  Solomon  (1  K.  iv.  21).  The  only 
part  of  Syria  which  Solomon  lost  seems  to  have 
oeen  Damascus,  where  an  independent  king- 
dom was  set  up  by  Rezon,  a  native  of  Zoban 
(1  K.  xi.  23-25).  On  the  separation  of  the 
two  kingdoms,  soon  after  the  accession  of  Re- 
hoboam,  the  remainder  of  Syria  no  doubt 
shook  off  the  yoke.  Damascus  now  became 
decidedly  the  leading  state,  Hamath  being 
second  to  it,  and  the  northern  Hittites,  whose 
capital  was  Carchemish  near  Bambuk,  third. 
[Damascus.]  Syria  became  attached  to  the 
great  Assyrian  Empire,  from  which  it  passed  to 
the  Babylonians,  and  from  them  to  the  Per- 
sians. In  B.C.  333,  it  submitted  to  Alexander 
without  a  strufi;gle.  Upon  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander, Syria  became,  for  the  first  time,  the 
head  of  a  great  kingdom.  On  the  division  of 
the  provinces  among  his  generals  (e.g.  321), 
Seleucus  Nicator  received  Mesopotamia  and 
Syria.  Antioch  was  begun  in  B.C.  300,  and, 
being  finished  in  a  few  years,  was  made  the 
capiud  of  Seleucus'  kingdom.  The  country 
grew  rich  with  the  wealth  which  now  flowed 
mto  it  on  all  sides. 

Sjrria  holds  an  important  place,  not  only  in 
the  Old  Testament,  but  in  the  New.  While 
the  country  generally  was  formed  into  a  Ro- 
man province,  under  governors  who  were  at 
first  proprietors  or  oujestors,  then  proconsuls, 
and  Anally  legates,  taere  were  exempted  from 
the  direct  rule  of  the  governor,  in  the  first 
place,  a  number  of  "free  cities,"  which  re- 
tained the  administration  of  their  own  afiairs, 
subject  to  a  tribute  levied  according  to  the 
Roman  principles  of  taxation ;  and,  secondly, 
a  number  of  tracts,  which  were  assigned  to 
petty  princes,  commonly  natives,  to  be  ruled 
at  their  pleasure,  subject  to  the  same  obli^- 
tions  witn  the  free  cities  as  to  taxation.  After 
the  formal  division  of  the  provinces  between 
Augustus  and  the  Senate,  Syria,  being  from 
its  exposed  situation  among  the  provincia  prin- 


cipitf  was  ruled  by  legates,  who  were  of  conb* 
sular  rank  (consft/am)  and  bore  severally  the 
full  title  of  "Legatns  August]  pro  prntore." 
Judaea  occupied  a  peculiar  position.  A  special 
procurator  was  therefore  appointed  to  rule  it, 
who  was  subordinate  to  the  eovemor  of  Syria, 
but  within  his  own  province  nad  the  power  of 
a  legatus.  Syria  continued  without  serious 
disturbance  from  the  expulsion  of  the  Parthi- 
ans  (B.C.  38)  to  the  breaking-out  of  die  Jewish 
war  (a.d.  66).  In  a.d.  44-47,  it  was  the  scene 
of  a  severe  famine.  A  little  earlier,  Christianity 
had  begun  to  spread  into  it,  partly  by  means 
of  those  who  "  were  scattered  "  at  the  time  of 
Stephen's  persecution  (Acts  xi.  19),  partly  by 
the  exertions  of  St.  Paul  (Gal.  i.  21).  The 
Syrian  Church  soon  grew  to  be  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  (Acts  xiii.  1,  xv.  23,  35, 
41,  &c.). 

Synao  Versions.  [VBBsioirs,  Stbiac] 
Sy^ro-FhOBni^oian  occurs  only  in  Mark 
vii.  26.  The  coinage  of  the  words  "Syro- 
Phoenicia  "  and  '*  Syro- Phoenicians  "  seems  to 
have  been  the  work  of  the  Romans,  though  it 
is  difficult  to  say  exactly  what  they  intended 
by  the  expressions.  They  denoted  perhaps  a 
mixed  race,  half  Phoenicians  and  hair  Syrians. 
In  later  times,  a  geographic  sense  of  the  terms 
superseded  the  ethnic  one.  The  Emperor  Ha- 
dnan  divided  Syria  into  three  parts^ — Syria 
Proper,  Srro-Phoenice,  and  Syria  Palsestina; 
and  hencerorth  a  8yro-Phoenician  meant  a  na- 
tive of  this  sub-province,  which  included  Phoe- 
nicia Proper,  Damascus,  and  Palmyren^.  It 
is  perhaps  most  probable  that  St  Mark  really 
wrote  iifoa  ^oivtaaa,  "  a  Phoenician  Syrian,'' 
which  is  round  in  some  copies. 


T. 


Ta'anach.  An  ancient  Canaanitisk  city, 
whose  king  is  enumerated  amongst  the  thirty- 
one  conquered  by  Joshua  (Josh.  xii.  21 ).  It 
came  into  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh  (Josh, 
xvii.  11,  xxi.  25  ;  1  Chr.vii.  29),  and  was  be- 
stowed on  the  Kohathite  Levites  (Josh.  xxi. 
25).  Taanach  is  almost  always  named  in  com- 
pany with  Mepddo,  and  they  were  evidently 
the  chief  towns  of  that  fine  neb  distriot  whicn 
forms  the  western  portion  of  the  great  Plain  of 
Esdraelon  (I  K.  iv.  12).  There  it  is  still  to  be 
found.  The  identification  of  Ta*ajmuk  with 
Taanach  may  be  taken  as  one  of  the  surest  in 
the  whole  sacred  topography.  It  was  known 
to  Eusebius  and  to  hap-Pareni,  the  Jewish  med- 
iaeval traveller ;  and  it  still  stands  about  four 
miles  south-east  of  Lejjitn,  retaining  its  old 
name  with  hardly  the  change  of  a  letter. 

Ta'anath-Sniloh.  A  place  named  once 
only  (Josh  xvi.  6)  as  one  of  the  landmarks  of 
the  boundary  of  Ephraim,  but  of  which  bound- 
ary it  seems  impossible  to  ascertain.  All  we 
can  tell  is,  that  at  this  part  the  enumeration  is 
from  west  to  east,  Janohah  being  east  of  Taa- 
nath  Shiloh.  Janohah  has  been  identified  with 
some  probability  at  Yarvm,  on  the  road  from 
Ndbbts  to  the  Jordan  Valley.  The  name  Tana, 
or  Ain  Tana,  seems  to  exist  in  that  direction. 
In  a  list  of  places  contained  in  the  Talmud, 
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Taanath  Shiloh  is  said  to  be  identical  with  Shi- 
LOH.  Kurtz's  view,  that  Taanath  was  the  an- 
cient Canaanite  name  of  the  place,  and  Shiioh 
the  Hebrew  name,  is  ingenious,  but  at  present 
it  is  a  mere  conjecture. 

Tab'aoth.  Tabbaoth(1  Esd.v.  29).  An. 

Tabl:>aoth.  The  children  of  Tabbaoth 
were  a  family  of  Nethinim  who  returned  with 
Zcrubbabei  (£zr.  ii.  43 ;  Neh.  vii.  46). 

Tabl:>ath.  A  place  mentioned  only  in 
Jud^.  yii.  22,  in  describing  the  flight  of  the 
Midianite  host  after  Gideon's  night  attack. 
The  host  fled  to  Beth-shittah,  to  Zererah,  to 
the  brink  of  Abel-menolah  on  Tabbath.  Beth- 
shittah  may  be  Shitttah^  which  lies  on  the  open 
plain  between  Jebel  Fujcua  and  Jebd  Duhf,  roni 
miles  east  of  Ain  JcUud,  the  probable  scene  of 
Gideon's  onslaught.  But  no  attempt  seems  to 
hare  been  made  to  identify  Tabbath,  nor  does 
anj  name  resemblingit appear  in  tlie  books  or 
maps,  unless  it  be  Titbukkat-FahU,  i.e.  "Ter- 
race of  FahU." 

Tab'eal.  The  son  of  Tabeal  was  appar- 
ently an  Ephndmite  in  the  arm^  of  Pekah  the 
son  of  Remaliah,  or  a  Syrian  in  the  army  of 
Rezin,  when  they  went  up  to  besiege  Jerusalem 
in  the  reifi;n  of  Ahaz  (Is.  vii.  6).  The  Aramaic 
form  of  toe  name  favors  the  latter  supposition. 

Tab'eeL  An  officer  of  the  Persian  govern- 
ment in  Samaria  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes 
(Ear.  iv.  7).  His  name  i^pears  to  indicate 
that  he  was  a  Syrian. 

TabelliUB  (l  Esd.  ii.  16).  [Tabsbl.] 
Ap. 

Tab'erall.  The  name  of  a  place  in  the 
wilderness  of  Paran  (Num.  xi.  3 ;  Dent.  ix.  22). 
It  has  not  been  identified. 

Tabering.  The  obsolete  word  thus  used 
in  the  A.  V.  of  Nah.  ii.  7  requires  some  expla- 
nation. The  Hebrew  word  connects  itself  with 
tdph,  "  a  timbrel."  The  A.  V.  reproduces  the 
original  idea.  The  "  tabour/'  or  "  tabor,"  was 
a  musical  instrument  of  the  drum-type,  which 
with  the  pipe  formed  the  band  of  a  country  vil- 
la^. To  "talwur,"  accordingly,  is  to  beat 
with  loud  strokes  as  men  beat  upon  such  an 
instrument. 

Tabernacle.  The  Tabernacle  was  the  tent 
ofJehsnah,  called  by  the  same  name  as  the  tente 
of  the  people,  in  the  midst  of  which  it  stood.  It 
was  also  called  the  sanctitari/,  and  the  tabenuicle 
of  the  congregation.  The  fiMt  ordinances  given 
to  Moses,  after  the  proclamation  of  the  outline 
of  the  law  from  Sinai,  related  to  the  ordering  of 
the  Tabernacle,  its  fnmitnre,  and  its  service,  as 
the  type  which  was  to  be  followed  when  the 
people  came  to  their  own  home,  and  "  found  a 
place  "  for  the  abode  of  God.  During  the  forty 
days  of  Moses'  first  retirement  with  God  in 
Sinai,  an  exact  pattern  of  the  whole  was  shown 
him,  and  all  wus  made  according  to  it  (Ex.  xxv. 
9,  40,  xxvi.  30,  xxxix.  32,  42,  43 ;  Num.  viii. 
4 ;  Acts  vii.  44 ;  Heb.  viii.  5).  The  description 
of  this  plan  is  preceded  by  an  account  of  the 
fVeewill  offerings  which  the  children  of  Israel 
were  to  be  asked  to  make  for  its  execution. 
The  materials  were :  — (a)  Metals :  qold,  tUver, 
and  hrast.  (6)  Textile  fabrics:  litie,  purpUf 
tcarletf  tcadjine  {tohUe)  linen,  for  the  production 
of  which  Egypt  was  celebrated ;  also  a  fabric 
•f  goata'-havr,  the  produce  of  their  own  flocks. 


(c)  Skins :  of  the  mat,  dyed  red,  and  ti  Ae 
badger,  (d)  Wood :  the  sAtitti'iii-wood,  the  tim- 
ber of  the  wild  acacia  of  the  desert  itself,  the 
tree  of  the  "  burning  bush."  (e)  Oil,  s/mn,  and 
incenMe,  for  anointing  the  priests,  and  burning  in 
the  Tabernacle.  (/)  Gems:  onyr-stones,  and 
the  precious  stones  for  the  brvastplale  of  the 
high-priest.  The  people  gave  jewels,  and  plates 
of  cold  and  silver  and  brass ;  wood,  skins,  hair, 
and  linen ;  the  women  wove ;  the  rolers  oflTered 
precious  stones,  oil,  spices,  and  incense ;  and  the 
artists  soon  had  more  than  they  needed  (Ex. 
XXV.  1-8;  XXXV.  4-29;  xxxvi.  5-7).  The  so- 
peritctendcnce  of  the  work  was  intrusted  to  Be- 
saleel,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  to  Aboliab, 
of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  who  were  skilled  in  "  all 
manner  of  workmanship"  (Ex.  xxxi.  2,  €, 
XXXV.  30, 34).  The  Tabemade  was  a  portable 
building,  designed  to  contain  the  sacred  ark, 
the  special  symbol  of  God's  presence,  and  was 
surrounded  Ly  an  outer  court,  (i.)  The  Court 
of  the  Tabernacle,  in  which  the  Tabernacle  iv- 
self  stood,  was  an  oblonc  space,  100  cubits  br 
50  (i'.e.  150  feet  by  75),  naving  its  longer  ax» 
east  and  west,  with  its  front  to  the  eaai.  It  was 
surrounded  by  canvas  screens — in  the  East 
called  Kannants —  5  cubits  in  height,  and  sop- 
ported  by  pillars  of  brass  5  cubits  apart,  to 
which  the  curtains  were  attached  by  hooks  and 
fillets  of  silver  (Ex.  .ixvii.  9.  &c.).  lliis  en- 
closure  was  only  bnik<^n  on  the  eastern  side 
by  the  entrance,  which  wah  90  cubits  wide, 
and  dosed  by  curtains  of  fine  twined  linen 
wrought  with  needlework,  and  of  the  most  Ror- 
geous  colors.  In  the  outer  or  eastern  half  of 
we  court  was  placed  the  altar  of  burnt-offering, 
and,  between  it  and  the  Tabernacle  itself,  & 
laver,  at  which  the  priests  washed  their  hands 
and  feet  on  entering  the  Temple. 

(ii.)  The  7Vi&eniao^«  itsf//* was  placed  to^ aids 
the  western  end  of  this  enclosure.    It  was  an 
oblong  rectangular  structure,  30  cubits  in  length 
by  10  In  width  (45  feet  by  15), and  10  in  height; 
the  interior  being  divided  into  two  chamber*,, 
the  first  or  outer  of  20  cubits  in  length,  tlte  in- 
ner of  10  cubits,  and  consequently  an  exact 
cube.     The  former  was  the  noiy  Place,  or  First 
Tabernacle  (Hcb.  ix.  2),  containing  the  golden 
candlestick  on  one  side,  the  table  of  show-brvad 
opposite,  and  between  them,  in  the  centre,  the 
altar  of  incense.     The  latter  was  the  Most  Half 
Place,  or  the  Holy  of  Holies,  containing  the  ark, 
surmounted  by  the  cherubim,  with  the  Two 
Tables  inside.    The  two  sides,  and  the  farther 
or  western  end,  were  enclosed  by  boards  of 
shittim-wood  overlaid  with  gold,  twenty  on  the 
north  and  south  side,  six  on  the  western  side, 
and  the  comer-bonrds  doubled.    They  stood 
upright,  edge  to  edjic.  their  lower  ends  being 
made  with  tenons,  which  dropped  into  sockets 
of  silver,  and  the  comer-boanis  being  connled 
at  the   top  with  rings.     They  were  finished 
with  golden  rings,  throngh  which  passed  bars 
of  shittim-wood,  overlaid  with  gold,  five  to 
each  side,  and   the  middle  bar  passing  from 
end  to  end,  so  as  to  brace  the  whole  together. 
Four  successive  coverings  of  curtains  looped  to- 
gether were  placed  over  the  open  top,  and  fell 
down  over  the  sides.    The  first,  or  inmost,  was 
a  splendid  fabric  of  linen,  embroidered  with 
figures  of  chembim,  in  blue,  purple,  and  scarlet 
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and  looped  together  by  golden  fastenings.  It 
aeems  probable  that  the  ends  of  this  set  of  cur- 
tains hung  down  within  the  Tabernacle,  form- 
ing a  sumptuous  tapestry.  The  next  was  a 
woollen  covering  of  goats*-hair ;  the  third,  of 
rams'-skins  dyed  red ;  and  the  outermost,  of 
bad^rs'-skins  (so  called  in  our  version ;  but 
theHebrew  word  probably  signifies  seal-skins). 
[Bjldoeb-Skins.]  It  has  been  usually  sup- 
posed that  these  coverings  were  thrown  over 
the  walls,  like  a  pall  is  thrown  over  a  coffin ; 
but  this  would  have  allowed  every  drop  of  rain 
that  fell  on  the  Tabernacle  to  fall  through ;  for, 
however  tightly  the  curtains  might  be  stretched, 
the  water  could  never  run  over  the  edge,  and 
the  sheep-skins  would  only*  make  the  matter 
¥ror8e,  as,  when  wetted,  their  weight  would  de- 
press the  centre,  and  probably  tear  any  curtain 
that  could  be  made.  There  can  be  no  reason- 
able doubt  that  the  tent  had  a  ridge,  as  all  tents 
have  had  from  the  days  of  Moses  down  to  the 
present  day.  The  front  of  the  Sanctuary  was 
closed  by  a  hanging  of  fine  linen,  embroidered 
in  blue,  purple,  and  scarlet,  and  supported  by 
golden  hooks,  on  Jive  pillars  of  shittim-wood 
overlaid  with  gold,  and  s  binding  in  brass  sock- 
ets ;  and  the  covering  of  eoats'-hair  was  so 
made  as  to  fell  down  over  this  when  required. 
A  more  sumptuous  curtain  of  the  same  kind, 
embroidered  with  cherubim,  hung  on  four  such 
nillars,  with  silver  sockets,  divided  the  Holy 
from  the  Most  Holy  Place.  It  was  called  the 
Vbil,^  as  it  hid  from  the  eyes  of  all  but  the 
high-priest  the  inmost  sanctuary,  where  Jeho- 
van  dwelt  on  his  mercy-seat,  between  the  cheru- 
bim above  the  ark.  Hence,  "  to  enter  within 
the  veil "  is  to  have  the  closest  access  to  God. 
It  was  only  passed  by  the  high-priest  once  a 
year,  on  the  Day  of  Atonement,  in  token  of  the 
mediation  of  Christ,  who,  with  his  own  blood, 
hatli  entered  for  us  within  the  veil  which  sepa- 
rates God's  own  abode  from  earth  (Heb.  vi.  19). 
In  the  Temple,  the  solemn  barrier  was  at  length 

Jrofaned  bv  a  Roman  conqueror,  to  warn  the 
ews  that  the  privileges  they  had  forfeited  were 
"  ready  to  vanish  away ; "  and  the  veil  was  at 
last  rent  by  the  hand  of  God  himself,  at  the 
same  moment  that  the  body  of  Christ  was  rent 
upon  the  cross,  to  indicate  that  the  entrance  into 
the  holiest  of  all  is  now  laid  open  to  all  be- 
lievers "  by  the  blood  of  Jesus,  by  a  new  and 
living  way  which  He  hath  consecrated  for  us, 
through  the  veil,  that  is  to  say.  His  flesh  "  ( Heb. 
X.  19,  20).  The  Holy  Place  was  only  enters 
by  the  priests  daily,  to  offer  incense  at  the  time 
of  morning  and  evening  prayer,  and  to  renew 
the  lights  on  the  golden  candlestick ;  and,  on 
the  sM)bath,  to  remove  the  old  show-bread,  and 
to  place  the  new  upon  the  table. 

(Hi.)  7^A«  Sacred  Furniture  and  Instruments  of 
the  Tabernacle.  —  These  are  described  in  sepa- 
rate articles,  and  therefore  it  is  only  necessary 
to  give  a  list  of  them  here.  —  I.  In  the  Outer 
Court.  The  altar  of  burnt-offering,  and  the 
brazen  laver.  [Altar  ;  Layer.]  —  2.  In  the 
Holy  Place.  The  furniture  of  the  court  was 
connected  with  sacrifice,  that  of  the  sanctuary 
itself  wiUi  the  deeper  mysteries  of  mediation, 

1  Sometimes  the  second  veU^  either  in  reflsrenoe 
to  the  first  at  tlie  entrance  of  the  Holy  Place,  or  as 
being  the  veil  of  the  second  sanetoair  (Heb.  Iz.  3). 
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and  access  to  God.     The  First  Sanctuary  con- 
tained three  objects :   the  aliar  of  incense  in  th» 
centre,  so  as  to  be  directly  in  front  of  the  ark 
of  the  covenant  (1  K.  vi.  22),  the  taJUe  qfshtno- 
bread  on  its  right  or  north  side,  and  the  golden 
candlestick  on  the  left  or  south  side.     These 
objects  were   all  considered  as  being  plm^d 
before  the  presence  of  Jehovah,  who  dwelt  in 
the  holiest  of  all,  though  with  the  veil  between. 
[Altar;  Show-Bread;  Candlestick.] — 3. 
In  the  Holy  of  Holies,  within  the  veil,  and 
shrouded  in  darkness,  there  was  but  one  object, 
the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  containing  the  two 
tables  of  stone,  inscribed  with  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments. [Ark.]  —  History  of  the  Tabernacle. 
— As  long  as  Canaan  remainecl  unconquered^ 
and  the  people  were  still  therefore  an  army,  the 
Tabernacle  was  probably  moved  from  place  to 
place,  wherever  the  host  of  Israel  was  for  the 
time  encamped.    It  rested  finally  at  **  the  place 
which  the  Ix>rd  had  chosen,"  at  Shiloh  (Josh, 
ix.  27,  xviii.  1 ).    The  reasons  of  the  choice  are 
not  given.    Partly,  perhaps,  its  central  posi- 
tion, partly  its  belonging  to  the  powerful  tribe 
of  Ephraim,  the  trite  of  the  great  captain  of 
the  host,  may  have  determined  the  preference. 
There  it  continued  during  the  whole  period  of 
the  Judges  (Josh.  xix.  51,  xxii.  12;  Judg.  xxi. 
12).     It  was  far,  however,  from  being  what  il 
was  intended  to  be,  the  one  national  sanctuary^ 
the  witness  against  a  localized  and  divided  wor- 
ship.   The  old  religion  of  the  high  places  kepi 
its  ground.     Altars  were  erected,  at  first  with 
reserve,  as  being  not  for  sacrifice  (Josh,  xxii 
26),  afterwards  freely  and  without  scruple  (Judg 
vi.  24,  xiii.  19).    Of  the  names  by  which  the  one 
special  sanctuary  was  known  at  this  period, 
those  of  the  "  House,"  or  the  "  Templc'^^of  Je- 
hovah (1  Sam.  i.  9, 24,  iii.  3, 1 5),  are  most  promi- 
nent.   A  state  of  things  which  was  rapidly  as- 
similating the  worship  of  Jehovah  to  that  of 
Ashtaroth,  or  Mylitta,  needed  to  be  broken  up. 
The  Ark  of  God  was  taken,  and  the  Sanctuan^ 
lost  its  glory ;  and  the  Tabernacle,  though  it 
did  not  perish,  never  again  recovered  it  (1  Samt 
iv.  22).      Samuel  treats  it  as  an  abandoned 
shrine,  and  sacrifices  elsewhere,  at  Mizpeh  (I 
Sam.  vii.  9),  at  Ramah  (ix.  12,  x.  3),  at  Gilgal 
(x.  8,  xi.  15).    It  probablv  became  once  again 
a  movable  sanctuary.     For  a  time  it  seems,, 
under  Saul,  to  have  l)een  settled  at  Nob  ( 1  Sam. 
xxi.  1-6).     The  massacre  of  the  priests  and  the 
flight  of  Abiathar  must,  however,  have  robb^ 
it  yet  fiirther  of  its  glory.    It  had  before  lost 
the  Ark :  it  now  lost  the  presence  of  the  high- 
priest  (1  Sam.  xxii.  20,  xxiii.  6).  What  change 
of  fortune  then  followed  we  do  not  know.    In* 
some  way  or  other,  it  found  its  way  to  Gibeon 
(1  Chr.  xvi.  39).    The  anomalous  separation 
of  the  two  things  which,  in  the  original  order, 
had  been  joined,  brought  abont  yet  greater 
anomalies ;  and,  while  the  Ark  remained  at  Kir- 
^ath-jearim,  the  Tabernacle  at  Gibeon  connected 
itseu  with  the  worship  of  the  high  places  (1  K. 
iii.  4).    The  capture  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  erec- 
tion there  of  a  new  Tabernacle,  with  the  Ark, 
of  which  the  old  had  been  deprived  (2  Sam. 
vi.  1 7 ;  1  Chr.  xv.  1 ),  left  it  little  more  than  a 
traditional,  historical  sanctity.    It  retained  onl^' 
the  old  altar  of  bumt-ofierings  (1  Chr.  xxi.  9).- 
Such  as  it  was,   however,  neither   king  nor 
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people  coqM  bring  tbemseWes  to  sweep  it  away, 
xhe  double  senrioe  went  on ;  Zadok,  as  higb- 
priest,  officiated  at  Gibeon  (I  Cbr.  xri.  39); 
tbe  more  recent,  more  propbetic  service  of 
pealms  and  hymns  and  music,  under  Asaph, 
gathered  round  tbe  Tabernacle  at  Jerusalem 
(1  Chr.  xvi.  4,  37).  The  divided  worship  con- 
tinued all  the  days  of  David.  Tbe  sanctity 
of  both  places  was  recognized  by  Solomon  on 
his  accession  (1  K.  iii.  15;  2  Chr.  i.  3).  But 
it  was  time  that  tbe  anomaly  should  cease. 
The  purpose  of  David,  fulfilled  by  Solomon, 
was  that  the  claims  of  both  should  mei)^  in 
the  higher  glory  of  the  Temple.  The  find  day 
at  last  came,  and  the  Tabernacle  was  either 
taken  down,  or  left  to  perish  and  be  forgotten. 
So  tbe  disaster  of  Shilon  led  to  its  natural  con- 
summation*.   [Tkmplb.] 

TabemacleSy  the  Feast  of  (Ex.  xxiii. 

16,  "  the  feast  of  ingathering"),  tbe  third  of 
the  three  great  iestivus  of  the  Hebrews,  which 
lasted  from  the  15th  till  the  22d  of  Tisri.  —I. 
The  following  are  the  principal  passages  in  the 
Pentateuch  which  refer  to  it :  Ex.  xxiii.  16 ; 
Lev.  xxiii.  34-36,  3^-43;  Num.  xxix.  12-<)8; 
Deut.  xvi.  13-15,  xxxi.  10-13.  In  Neh.  viii., 
there  is  an  account  of  the  observance  of  tbe 
fbast  by  Ezra. — II.  The  time  of  tbe  festival 
fell  in  the  autumn,  when  the  whole  of  the  chief 
fruits  of  the  ground,  the  com,  the  wine,  and 
the  oil,  were  gathered  in  (Ex.  xxiii.  16 ;  Lev. 
xxiii.  39  ;  Deut.  xv.  13-15).  Its  duration  was 
strictly  only  seven  days  (Deut  xvi.  13;  Es. 
xlv.  25).  But  it  was  followed  by  a  day  of  holy 
convocation,  distinguished  by  sacrifices  of  its 
own,  which  was  sometimes  spoken  of  as  an 
eighth  day  (Lev.  xxiii.  36;  Neh.  viii.  18). 
During  the  seven  days,  tbe  Israelites  were  com- 
mandM  to  dwell  in  booths  or  huts  formed  of 
the  boughs  of  trees.  The  boughs  were  of  the 
olive,  pcum,  pine,  myrtle,  and  other  trees  with 
thick  foliage  (Neh.  viii.  15, 16).  According  to 
rabbinical  tradition,  each  Israelite  used  to  tie 
tbe  branches  into  a  bunch,  to  be  carried  in  his 
hand,  to  which  the  name  Ivlab  was  gi^n-  The 
bumtoiferings  of  tbe  Feast  of  Tabernacles 
were  by  far  more  numerous  than  those  of  any 
other  festival.  There  were  oflered  on  each  day 
two  rams,  fburteen  lambs,  and  a  kid  for  a  sin- 
offering.  But  what  was  most  peculiar  was  the 
arrangement  of  the  sacrifices  or  bullocks,  in  all 
amounting  to  seventy  (Num.  xxix.  12-38). 
The  eighth  day  was  a  day  of  holy  convocation 
of  peculiar  solemnity.  On  the  morning  of  this 
day,  the  Hebrews  leix  their  huts,  and  dismantled 
them,  and  took  up  their  abode  again  in  their 
houses.  The  special  offerings  of  the  day  were 
a  bullock,  a  ram,  seven  lamra,  and  a  goat  for  a 
sin-offering  (Num.  xxix.  36,  38).  When  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles  fell  on  a  sabbatical  year, 
portions  of  the  Law  were  read  each  day  in 
public,  to  men,  women,  children,  and  strangers 
(Dent.  xxxi.  10-13).  We  find  Ezra  reading 
the  Law  during  the  festival  "  day  by  day,  fVom 
the  first  day  to  the  last  day"  (Neb.  viii.  18). 
— III.  There  are  two  particulars  in  the  obser- 
vance of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  which  appear 
to  be  referred  to  in  the  New  Testament,  but  are 
not  noticed  in  the  Old.  These  were,  the  cere- 
mony of  pouring  out  some  wator  of  the  Pool  of 
Siloam,  and  the  display  of  some  great  lights  in 


the  court  of  the  women.  We  are  told  that  eack 
Israelite,  in  holiday  attire,  having  made  up  his 
/£(a6,  before  he  broke  his  fast,  repaired  to  tbe 
Temple  with  the  ItUdb  in  one  band,  and  the 
citron  in  the  other,  at  the  time  of  the  ordinary 
morning  sacrifice.  The  parts  of  tbe  victim  were 
laid  upon  the  altar.  One  of  the  priests  fetched 
some  water  in  a  golden  ewer  from  the  Pool  of 
Siloam,  which  he  brought  into  the  court  through 
the  water  gate.  As  he  entered,  the  trumpets 
sounded,  and  he  ascended  the  slope  of  the  altar. 
At  the  top  of  this  were  fixed  two  silver  banns, 
with  small  openings  at  the  bottom.  Wine  was 
poured  into  that  on  the  eastern  side,  and  the 
water  into  that  on  the  western  side,  whence  it 
was  conducted  by  pipes  into  the  Cedron.  In 
the  evening,  both  men  and  women  assembled 
in  the  court  of  the  women,  expressly  to  bold  a 
rejoicing  for  the  drawing  of  the  water  of  Si- 
loam. At  the  same  time  there  were  set  up  in 
the  court  two  lofty  stands,  each  supporting 
four  great  lamps.  These  were  lighted  on  each 
night  of  the  festival.  It  appears  to  be  generally 
admitted  that  tbe  words  or  our  Saviour  (John 
vii.  37,  38)  — "  If  any  man  thirat,  let  him  come 
unto  me  and  drink ;  He  that  believeth  on  me, 
as  the  Scripture  hath  said,  out  of  his  bcdly  shall 
flow  rivers  of  living  water  "  —  were  suggested 
by  the  pouring-out  of  the  water  of  Siloam.  Bat 
it  is  very  doubtful  what  is  meant  by  *'  the  last 
day,  that  ^reat  day  of  tbe  feast"  It  would 
seem  that  either  the  last  day  of  the  feast  itself, 
that  is,  the  seventh,  or  the  last  day  of  the  rdi- 
gious  observances  of  the  series  of  annual  festi- 
vals, the  eighth,  must  be  intended.  The  eighth 
day  may  be  meant,  and  then  the  reference  of 
our  Lord  would  be  to  an  ordinaiy  and  well- 
known  observance  of  the  feast,  though  it  was 
not,  at  the  very  time,  going  on.  We  most 
resort  to  some  such  explanation,  if  we  adopt 
the  notion  that  our  Lord's  words  (John  viiL 
12)  —  "  I  am  tbe  light  of  the  world  " — refer  to 
the  great  lamps  of  the  festival.  —  IV.  There 
are  many  directions  given  in  the  Miahna  for 
the  dimensions  and  construction  of  the  huts. 
They  were  not  to  be  lower  than  ten  palms,  nor 
higher  than  twentv  cubits.  They  were  to  stand 
by  themselvei^  ana  not  to  rest  on  any  external 
support,  nor  to  be  under  the  shelter  of  a  laiger 
building,  or  ot  a  tree.  They  were  not  to  be 
covered  with  skins  or  cloth  of  any  kind,  but 
only  with  boughs,  or,  in  part,  with  reed  mats 
or  laths.  The  furniture  or  the  huts  was  to  br, 
according  to  most  authorities,  of  the  plain- 
est descnption.  It  is  said  Uiat  tbe  altar  wis 
adorned  throughout  the  seven  days  with  sprigs 
of  willows,  one  of  which  each  Israclito  who 
came  into  the  court  brought  with  him.  The 
great  number  of  the  sacrifices  has  been  already 
noticed.  But  besides  these,  the  Chagigahs,  or 
private  peace-offerings,  were  more  abundant 
than  at  any  other  time.  —  Y.  Thongh  all  the 
Hebrew  annual  festivals  were  seasons  of  rejoi- 
cing, the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  was,  in  this 
respect,  distinguished  above  them  all.  The 
huts  and  the  liddbs  must  have  made  a  gar 
and  striking  spectacle  over  the  city  by  day;  and 
the  lamps,  the  flambeaux,  tbe  music,  and  the 
jojTOus  gatherings  in  the  court  of  the  Temple, 
must  have  given  a  still  more  ftetive  character 
to  the  night.  —  VI.  Tbe  main  purposes  of  the 
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Fmk  of  Tabernacles  are  plainly  set  forth  (Ex. 
xxiiS.  16  and  Lev.  xxiii.  43).  It  was  to  be  at 
once  a  thanksgiving  for  the  harvest,  and  a 
commemoration  of  the  time  when  the  Israelites 
dwelt  in  tents  during  their  passage  through  the 
wilderness.  In  one  of  its  meanings,  it  stands  in 
connection  with  the  Passover,  as  the  Feast  of 
Abib ;  and  with  Pentecost,  as  the  Feast  of  Har- 
vest :  in  its  other  meaning,  it  is  related  to  the 
Passover  as  the  great  yearlj  memorial  of 
the  deliverance  from  the  destroyer,  and  from 
the  tyranny  of  E^ypt.  But  naturally  connected 
with  this  exultation  in  their  regained  freedom 
was  the  rejoicing  in  the  more  perfect  fulfilment 
of  (jod's  promise,  in  the  settlement  of  His  peo- 
ple in  the  Holy  Land.  But  the  culminating 
point  of  diis  blessing  was  the  establishment  ot 
the  central  spot  of  the  national  worship  in  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem.  Hence  it  was  evidently 
fitting  that  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  should  l>e 
kept  with  an  unwonted  degree  of  observance  at 
the  dedication  of  Solomon's  Temple  ( 1  K.  viii. 
2,  65 ;  Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  4,  §  5),  again,  after  the 
rebuilding  of  the  Temple  by  Ezra  (Neh.  viii. 
13-18),  and  a  third  time  by  Judas  MaccabsBus 
when  he  had  driven  out  the  Syrians  and  re- 
stored Uie  Temple  to  the  worship  of  Jehovah 
{2  Mace.  X.  5-8). 

Tab^ithfty  also  called  Dorcas  bv  St.  Luke : 
a  female  disciple  of  Joppa,  "full  of  good 
works,"  among  which  that  of  making  clothes 
for  the  poor  is  specifically  mentioned.  While 
St.  Peter  was  at  the  neighboring  town  of 
Lydda,  Tabitha  died ;  upon  which  the  disciples 
at  Joppa  sent  an  urgent  message  to  the  apostle, 
beggine  him  to  come  to  them  without  delay. 
Upon  his  arrival,  Peter  found  the  deceased 
already  prepared  for  burial,  and  laid  out  in  an 
upper  chamber,  where  she  was  surrounded  by 
the  recipients  and  the  tokens  of  her  charity. 
After  the  example  of  our  Saviour  In  the  house 
of  Jaims  (Matt.  ix.  25 ;  Mark  v.  40),  "  Peter 
put  them  all  forth,"  prayed  for  the  divine  as- 
sistance, and  then  commanded  Tabitha  to  arise 
(comp.  Mark  v.  4 1 ,  Luke  viii.  54) .  She  opened 
her  eyes  and  sat  up,  and  then,  assisted  by  the 
apostle,  rose  from  her  couch.  This  great  mira- 
cle, as  we  are  further  told,  produced  an  extraor- 
dinary effect  in  Joppa,  and  was  the  occasion 
of  many  conversions  there  (Acts  ix.  36-42). 
The  name  of  '*  Tabitha  "  is  tne  Aramaic  form, 
answering  to  the  Hebrew  taebfyah,  a  "  female 
firazelle."  St.  Luke  gives  "Dorcas"  as  the 
Ureek  equivalent  of  the  name. 

TalM>r  and  Mount  Talx>r,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  remarkable  of  the  single 
mountains  in  Palestine.  It  rises  abruptly  from 
the  north-«astem  arm  of  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon, 
and  stands  entirely  insulated,  except  on  the 
west,  where  a  narrow  ridge  connects  it  with  the 
hills  of  Nazareth.  It  presents  to  the  eye,  as 
seen  from  a  distance,  a  beautiful  appearance, 
being  so  symmetrical  in  its  proportions,  and 
rounded  oil  like  a  hemisphere  or  the  sej^ent 
-of  a  circle,  yet  varying  somewhat  as  viewed 
from  different  directions.  The  body  of  the 
mountain  consists  of  the  peculiar  limestone  of 
the  country.  It  is  now  called  Jebel  ti-Tur,  It 
lies  about  six  or  eight  miles  almost  due  east 
from  Kaxareth.  The  ascent  is  usually  made 
•ou  tba  west  side,  near  the  little  village  of  Deb- 


firieh,  nrobably  the  ancient  Daberath  (Josh, 
xix.  12),  though  it  can  be  made  with  entire 
ease  in  other  places.  It  requires  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  or  an  hour  to  reach  the  top.  The 
top  of  Tabor  consists  of  an  irregular  platform, 
embracing  a  circuit  of  half  an  hour's  walk,  and 
commanding  wide  views  of  the  subjacent  plain 
from  end  to  end.  Tabor  does  not  occur  in  the 
New  Testament,  but  makes  a  prominent  figure 
in  the  Old.  The  Book  of  Joshua  (xix.  22) 
mentions  it  as  the  boundary  between  Issachar 
and  Zebulun  (see  ver.  12).  Barak,  at  the  com- 
mand of  Deborah,  assembled  his  forces  on  Ta- 
bor, and  descended  thence,  with  "  ten  thousand 
men  after  him,"  into  the  plain,  and  conquered 
Sisera  on  the  banks  of  tne  Kishon  ( Judg.  iv. 
6*15).  The  brothers  of  Gideon,  each  of  whom 
"  resembled  the  children  of  a  king,"  were  mur- 
dered here  by  Zebah  and  Zalmunna  (Judg. 
viii.  18,  19).  Some  writers,  after  Herder  and 
others,  think  that  Tabor  is  intended  when  it 
is  said  of  Issachar  and  Zebulun  in  Deut.  xxxiii. 
19,  that  "they  shall  call  the  people  unto  iht 
mountain;  there  they  shall  ofiler  sacrifices  of 
righteousness."  Dr.  Robinson  has  thus  de- 
scribed the  ruins  which  are  to  be  seen  at  present 
on  the  summit  of  Tabor.  "  All  arouud  the  top 
are  the  foundations  of  a  thick  wall  built  of 
large  stones,  some  of  which  are  bevelled,  show- 
ing that  the  entire  wall  was  perhaps  originally 
of  that  character.  In  several  parts  are  the  re- 
mains of  towers  and  bastions.  The  chief  re- 
mains are  upon  the  ledse  of  rocks  on  the  south 
of  the  little  basin,  and  especially  towards  its 
eastern  end;  here  are — in  indiscriminate  con- 
fusion—  wsJls,  and  arches,  and  foundations, 
apparently  of  dwelling-houses,  as  well  as  other 
buildinffs,  some  of  hewn,  and  some  of  large 
bevelled  stones.  The  walls  and  traces  of  a  fort- 
ress are  seen  here,  and  farther  west,  along  the 
southern  brow,  of  which  one  tall  pointed  arch 
of  a  Saracenic  gateway  is  still  standing,  and 
bears  the  name  of  Bab  d-Haufa,  *  Gate  of  the 
Wind.' "  The  Latin  Christians  have  now  an 
altar  here,  at  which  their  priests  from  Nazareth 
perform  an  annual  mass.  The  Greeks  also 
nave  a  chapel,  where,  on  certain  festivals,  they 
assemble  for  the  celebration  of  religious  rites. 
This  idea  that  our  Saviour  was  transfigured  on 
Tabor  prevailed  extensively  among  the  early 
Christians,  who  adopted  lef;ends  of  this  nature, 
and  re-appears  often  still  in  popular  religious 
works.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  acquiesce 
in  the  correctness  of  this  opinion.  It  can  be 
proved  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  from  later 
nistory,  that  a  fortress  or  town  existed  on  Ta- 
bor from  verv  early  times  down  to  B.C.  53  or 
50 ;  and  as  tlosephus  says  that  he  strengthened 
the  fortifications  there,  about  a.d.  60,  it  is  mor- 
ally certain  that  Tabor  must  have  been  inhab- 
ited durine  the  intervening  period,  that  is,  in 
the  days  of  Christ.  Tabor,  therefore,  could  not 
have  Men  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration ;  for 
when  it  is  said  that  Jesus  took  his  disciples  "  up 
into  a  high  mountain  apart,  and  was  transfig- 
ured before  them"  (Matt.  xvii.  1,  2),  we  must 
understand  that  He  brought  them  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  mountain,  where  they  were  alone  by 
themselves. 

Talbor  is  mentioned  in  the  lists  of  1  Chr. 
▼i.  as  a  city  of  the  Merarite  Levites,  io  the 
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tribe  of  Zebalnn  (Ter.  77).  The  list  of  the 
towns  of  Zebalnn  (Josh,  xix.)  contains  the 
name  of  Chi8U>th-Tabob  (ver.  12).  It  is 
therefore  possible,  either  that  Chisloth-Tabor  is 
abbreviated  into  Tabor  by  the  chronicler,  or 
that,  by  the  time  these  later  lists  were  compiled, 
the  Mierarites  had  established  themselves  on 
the  sacred  mountain,  and  that  Tabor  is  Mount 
Tabor. 

Talx>r»  the  Plain  of.  It  has  been  al- 
ready pointed  out  that  this  is  an  incorrect 
translation,  and  should  be  thb  Oa.k  of  Ta- 
bor. It  is  mentioned  in  1  Sam.  x.  3  only,  as 
one  of  the  points  in  the  homeward  journey  of 
Saul  after  his  anointing  by  Samuel.  But'  un- 
fortunately, like  so  many  of  the  other  spots 
named  in  this  interesting  passage,  the  position 
of  the  Oak  of  Tabor  has  not  yet  been  fixed. 
Ewald  seems  to  consider  it  certain  that  Tabor 
and  Deborah  are  merely  different  modes  of  pro- 
nouncing the  same  name,  and  he  accordingly 
identifies  the  Oak  of  Tabor  with  the  tree  under 
which  Deborah,  Rachel's  nurse,  was  buried 
(Gen.  XXV.  8).  But  this,  though  most  inge- 
nious, can  only  be  received  as  a  conjecture. 

Tab'ret.    [Timbrbl.1 

Tab'rimon.  Properly  Tabrimmon,  i.e. 
"good  is  Rimmon,"  the  Syrian  god.  The 
father  of  Benhadad  I.,  king  of  Syria  in  the 
reign  of  Asa  ll  K.  xv.  18). 

Tache.  The  word  thus  rendered  occurs 
only  in  the  description  of  the  structure  of  the 
Tabernacle  and  its  fittings  (Ex.  xxvi.  6,  11,  33, 
XXXV.  11,  xxxvi.  13,  xxxix.  33),  and  appears 
to  indicate  the  small  hooks  by  which  a  curtain 
is  suspended  to  the  rings  from  which  it  hangs, 
or  connected  verticallv,  as  in  the  case  of  tne 
veil  of  the  Holy  of  Holies,  with  the  loops  of 
another  curtain. 

Tach'^monitey  the.  "The  Tachmonite 
that  sat  in  the  seat,''  chief  among  David's  cap- 
tains (2  Sam.  xxiii.  8),  is  in  1  Chr.  xi.  1 1  called 
"  Jashobeam  an  Hachmonite,"  or,  as  the  mar- 
gin gives  it,  "  son  of  Hachmoni."  Kennicott 
has  shown  that  the  words  translated  "  he  that 
sat  in  the  seat "  are  a  corruption  of  Jashobeam, 
and  that  "  the  Tachmonite  is  a  corruption  of 
the  "  son  of  Hachmoni,"  which  was  the  family 
or  local  name  of  Jashobeam.  Therefore  fale 
concludes  "Jashobeam  the  Hachmonite"  to 
have  been  the  true  readi^. 

Tad'mor,  called  '"Tadmorin  the  wilder^ 
ness  "  (2  Chr.  viii.  4).  There  is  no  reasonable 
doubt  that  this  city,  said  to  have  been  built  by 
Solomon,  is  the  same  as  the  one  known  to  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  and  to  modem  Europe  by 
the  name,  in  some  form  or  other,  of  Palmyra. 
The  identity  of  the  two  cities  results  from  the 
following  circumstances:  1st,  The  same  citv 
is  spcciallv  mentioned  by  Josephns  {Ant.  viii. 
6,  §  1 )  as  bearing  in  his  time  the  name  of  Tad- 
mor  among  the  Syrians,  and  Palmyra  among 
the  Greeks ;  and  in  his  Latin  translation  of  the 
Old  Testament,  Jerome  translates  Tadmor  by 
Palmira  (2  Chr.  viii.  4).  2dly,  The  modem 
Arabic  name  of  Palmyra  is  substantially  the 
same  as  the  Hebrew  word,  being  Tadmur  or 
Tathmur.  3dly,  The  word  Tadmor  has  near- 
ly the  same  meaning  as  Palmyra,  signifying 
probably  the  "  City  of  Palms,"  from  Tamar,  a 
palm.    4thly,  The  name  Tadmor  or  Tadmur 


actoally  oocoTS  as  the  name  of  the  city  in 
Aramaic  and  Greek  inscriptions  which  have 
been  found  there.  5thly,  In  the  Chionides, 
the  city  is  mentioned  as  'having  been  boilt  by 
Solomon  after  his  conquest  of  Hamath  Zobah, 
and  it  is  named  in  conjunction  with  "  all  the 
store-cities  which  he  built  in  Hamath."  This 
accords  fully  with  the  situation  of  Palmyra 
[Hahathj  ;  and  there  is  no  other  known  city, 
either  in  the  desert,  or  not  in  the  desert,  which 
can  lay  claim  to  the  name  of  Tadmor.  In  ad- 
dition' to  the  passage  in  the  Clironides,  there 
is  a  passage  in  the  Book  of  Kings  (1  K.  ix.  IS) 
in  which,  according  to  the  marginal  reading 
{Keri)f  the  statement  that  Solomon  built  Tad- 
mor likewise  occurs.  But  on  referring  to  the 
original  text  ( Celhib),  the  word  is  found  to  be, 
not  Tadmor,  but  Tamar.  Kow,  as  all  the  other 
towns  mentioned  in  this  passage  with  Tamar 
are  in  Palestine  (Gezer,  Beth-horon,  Baalath), 
as  it  is  said  of  Tamar  that  it  was  "  in  the  wil- 
derness in  the  land"  and  as,  in  Ezekiel's  pro- 
phetical description  of  the  Holv  Land,  there  is 
a  Tamar  mentioned  as  one  of^  the  borders  oi 
the  land  on  the  south  (Ez.  xlvii.  19),  where,  as 
is  notorious,  there  is  a  desert,  it  is  probable 
that  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Kinss  did  not 
really  mean  to  refer  to  Palmyra,  and  that  the 
marginal  reading  ot  **  Tadmor "  was  founded 
on  the  passage  in  the  Chronicles.  If  this  is 
admitted,  the  suspicion  naturally  so^sests  it- 
self, that  the  compiler  of  the  Chronides  msj 
have  misapprehenaed  the  original  passage  in 
the  Book  oi  Kings,  and  may  nave  inoorrectlj 
written  "  Tadmor  "  instead  of  "  Tamar."  On 
this  hypothesis,  there  would  have  been  a  curious 
circle  of  mistakes ;  and  the  final  result  wooM 
be,  that  an  v  supposed  connection  between  Solo- 
mon and  tne  foundation  of  Palmyra  must  be 
regarded  as  purely  imaginary.  This  concla- 
sioD  is  not  necessarily  incorrect  or  unreasona- 
ble ;  but  there  are  not  su£5cient  reasons  for 
adopting  it.  As  the  citv  is  nowhere  else  men- 
tioned in  the  whole  Bible,  it  would  be  out  of 
place  to  enter  into  a  long,  detafled  history  of  it 
on  the  present  occasion.  The  following  lead- 
ing facts,  however,  may  be  mentioned.  The 
first  author  of  antiquity  who  mentions  Palmyra 
is  Pliny  the  Elder.  Afterwards  it  was  men- 
tion^ by  Appian,  in  connection  with  a  de&ign 
of  Mark  Antony  to  let  his  cavalry  plunder  it 
In  the  second  century  a.d.,  it  seems  to  have 
been  beautified  by  the  emperor  Hadrian.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  third  century  a.d.,  it  be- 
came a  Roman  colon  v  under  Caracalla  (211- 
217  A.D.),  and  received  the  jus  Italicum.  Sub- 
sequently, in  the  reien  of  Gallienus,  the  Roman 
Senate  mvested  Odenathus,  a  senator  of  Pal- 
myra, with  the  re^  dignity,  on  account  of  his 
services  in  defeating  Sapor  king  of  Persia. 
On  the  assassination  of  Odenathns,  his  cele- 
brated wife  Sicnobia  seems  to  have  conceived 
the  design  of  erecting  Palmyra  into  an  inde- 
pendent monarchy ;  and,  in  prosecution  of  this 
object,  she,  for  a  while,  successfully  resisted 
the  Roman  arms.  She  was  at  length  defeated 
and  taken  captive  by  the  emperor  Anidian, 
(a.d.  273),  who  left  a  Roman  garrison  in  Pal- 
myra. This  garrison  was  massacred  in  a  re- 
volt ;  and  Aurellan  punished  the  city  by  tlie 
execution  not  only  of  those  who  were  taken  in 
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arms,  bat  likewise  of  common  peasants,  of  old 
men,  women,  and  children.  From  this  blow 
Palmyra  never  recovered,  though  there  are 
proofs  of  its  having  continued  to  be  inhabited 
until  the  down&ll  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

TaHbiail.  A  descendant  of  Ephraim  (Num. 
XX vi.  35).  In  1  Chr.  vii.  25,  he  appears  as  the 
son  of  Telah. 

Taliamtes,  the.  The  descendants  of  the 
preceding  (Num.  xxvi.  35). 

Taliatn.  1.  A  Kohathite  Levite,  ancestor 
of  Samuel  and  Heman  (1  Chr.  vi.  24,  37  [9, 
22]). — 2.  According  to  the  present  text,  son 
of  Bered,  and  great-grandson  of  Ephraim  (1 
Chr.  vii.  20).  Burrington,  however,  identifies 
Tahath  with  Tahan,  the  son  of  Ephraim.  —  3. 
Grandson  of  the  preceding,  as  the  text  now 
stands  (I  Chr.  vii.  20).  But  Burrington  con- 
siders him  as  a  son  or  Ephraim. 

Taliath.  The  name  of  a  desert-station  of 
the  Israelites  between  Makheloth  and  Tarah 
(Num.  xxxiii.  26).  The  site  has  not  been 
identified. 

Tah'panheSy    Tehaph'nehes,    Ta- 

liap'anes*  A  city  of  Egypt,  of  importance  in 
the  time  of  the  prophets  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel. 
The  name  is  evidently  Egyptian,  and  closely 
resembles  that  of  the  Egyptian  queen  Tah- 
PEHE8.  The  Coptic  name  of  this  place, 
TaphnaSt  is  clearly  derived  from  the  LXX. 
form.  Tahpanhes  was  evidently  a  town  of  Lower 
Egypt,  near  or  on  the  eastern  border.  When 
Johanan  and  the  other  captains  went  into 
Egypt, "  they  came  to  Tahpanhes  "  ( Jer.  xliii. 
7).  The  Jews  in  Jeremiah's  time  remained 
here  (Jer.  xliv.  1).  It  was  an  important  town, 
being  twice  mentioned  by  the  latter  prophet 
with  Noph  or  Memphis  (ii.  16,  xlvi.  14). 
Here  stood  a  house  of  Pharaoh-hophra,  before 
which  Jeremiah  hid  neat  stones  (xllii.  8-10). 
It  is  mentioned  with  "  Ramesse  and  all  the 
land  of  Gesen  "  in  Jud.  i.  9.  Herodotus  calls 
this  place  DaphnsB  of  Pelusiuro.  In  the  itine- 
rary of  Antoninus,  this  town,  called  Dafno,  is 
placed  sixteen  Roman  miles  to  the  south-west 
of  Pelusium.  This  position  seems  to  agree 
with  that  of  Tel-Defenneh,  which  Sir  Gardner 
Wilkinson  supposes  to  mark  the  site  of  Daph- 
BJB.  Can  the  name  be  of  Greek  origin  ?  No 
satisfactory  Egyptian  eiymology  has  been  sug- 
gested. 

Tah''pene8,  a  proper  name  of  an  Eg3rptian 
queen.  She  was  wife  of  the  Pharaoh  who 
received  Hadad  the  Edomite,  and  who  gave 
him  her  sister  in  marriage  (1  R.  xi.  18-20). 
In  the  LXX.,  the  latter  is  called  the  elder  sister 
of  Thekemina ;  and,  in  the  addition  to  ch.  xii., 
Shishak  (Susakim)  is  said  to  have  given  Ano, 
the  elder  sister  of  Thekemina  his  wife,  to  Jero- 
boam. It  is  obvious  that  this  and  the  earlier 
statement  are  irreconcilable.  There  is,  there- 
fore, but  one  Tahpenes  or  Thekemina.  No 
name  that  has  anv  near  resemblance  to  either 
Tahpenes  or  Thekemina  has  yet  been  found 
among  those  of  the  period. 

Talire''a.  Son  of  Micah,  and  grandson  of 
Mephibosheth  (1  Chr.  ix.  41). 

Tah'tim  Hod'shi,  the  Land  of.  One 
of  the  places  visited  by  Joab  during  his  census 
of  the  land  of  Israel.  It  occurs  between  Gilead 
and  Dan-jaan  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  6).    The  name 


has  puzzled  all  the  interpreters.  The  old  ve^ 
sions  throw  no  light  upon  it. 

Talent,  the  greatest  weight  of  the  Hebrewa. 
[Weights.] 

Tali^'tha  OU'mi.  Two  Syriac  words  (Mark 
V.  41 ),  signifying  "  Damsel,  arise." 

Talma^'i.  L  One  of  the  three  sons  of 
"the  Anak"  who  were  slain  by  the  men  of 
Judah  (Num. xiii.  22;  Josh,  xv!  14;  Judg.  i. 
10). — 2.  Son  of  Ammihud,  king  of  Geshur 
(2  Sam.  iu.  3,  xiu.  37 ;  1  Chr.  iii.  2).  He 
was  probably  a  petty  chieftain  dependent  on 

Tal^mon.  The  head  of  a  fiunily  of  door- 
keepers in  the  Temple,  "  the  porters  for  the 
camps  of  the  sons  of  Levi "  n  Chr.  ix.  17 ; 
Neh.  xi.  19).  Some  of  his  descendants  re- 
turned widi  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  42  ;  Neh.  vii. 
45),  and  were  employed  in  their  hereditary 
office  in  the  days  of  Nehemiah  and  Ezra  (Neh. 
xii.  25). 

Tal'sas.    Elabah  (l  Esd.  ix.  22).    Ap. 

Ta^mah.  The  children  of  Tamah,  or 
Thamah  (Ezr.  ii.  53),  were  among  theNethinim 
who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  vii.  55). 

Ta'mar.  The  name  of  three  women  re- 
markable in  the  history  of  Israel.  —  I.  The 
wife  suco(«<isively  of  the  two  sons  of  Judah,  Er 
and  Onan  'Gen.  xxxviii.  6-^0).  HcT  impor- 
tance in  the  sacred  narrative  depends  on  the 
nt  anxiety  to  keep  up  the  lineage  of  Judah. 
9emed  as  if  the  familv  were  on  the  point 
of  extinction.      Er  and  Onan  had  successivelv 

Serished  suddenly.  Jndah's  wife  BathshuaK 
ied ;  and  there  only  remained  a  child  Shelah, 
whom  Judi^  was  unwilling  to  trust  to  the 
dangerous  union,  as  it  appeared,  with  Taroar, 
lest  he  should  meet  with  the  same  fate  as  his 
brothers.  Accordingly  slw  resorted  to  the  des- 
perate expedient  of  entrapping  the  father  him- 
self into  the  union  which  he  feared  for  his  son. 
He  took  her  for  one  of  the  unfortunate  \iomen 
who  were  consecrated  to  the  impure  rites  of 
the  Canaanite  worship.  He  promised  her,  as 
the  price  of  his  intercourse,  a  kid  from  the 
flocks  to  which  he  was  going,  and  left  a^  his 
pledge  his  ornaments  and  his  staff.  The  kid 
ne  sent  back  bv  his  shepherd  (LXX.),  Hirah 
of  Adnllam.  'I'he  woman  could  nowhere  be 
fonnd.  Months  afterwards  it  was  discovered 
to  be  his  own  daughter-in-law  Tamar.  She 
was  sentenced  to  be  burnt  alive,  and  was  only 
saved  by  the  discovery,  through  the  pledges 
which  Judah  had  left,  that  her  seducer  was  no 
less  than  the  chieftain  of  the  tribe.  The  fniits 
of  this  intercourse  were  tnins,  Phabez  and 
Zarah  ;  and  through  Pharez  the  sacred  line 
was  continued.  —  2.  Daughter  of  David  and 
Maachah  the  Geshuritc  princess,  and  thus  sis- 
ter of  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xiii.  1-32 ;  1  Chr.  iii. 
9).  She  and  her  brother  were  alike  remarkable 
for  their  extraordinary  beauty.  This  fatal  beau- 
tv  inspired  a  frantic  passion  in  her  half-brother 
Amnon,  the  eldest  son  of  David  by  Ahinoam. 
Morning  by  morning,  as  he  received  the  visits 
of  his  friend  Jonadab,  he  was  paler  and  thin- 
ner. Jonadab  discovered  the  cause,  and  sug- 
gested to  him  the  means  of  accomplishing  his 
wicked  purpose.  He  was  to  fei^  sickness. 
The  king,  who  appears  to  have  entertained  a 
considerable  auction,  almost  awe,  for  him,  as 
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the  eldest  son  (2  Sam.  xiii.  5,  21 ;  LXX.), 
came  to  visit  him ;  and  Amnon  entreated  the 
presence  of  Tamar,  on  the  pretext  that  she 
alone  could  give  him  food  that  he  would  eat 
It  would  almost  seem  that  Tamar  was  sup- 
posed to  have  a  peculiar  art  of  baking  palatable 
cakes.  She  came  to  his  house,  took  the  dough 
and  kneaded  it,  and  then,  in  his  presence, 
kneaded  it  a  second  time  into  the  form  of  cakes. 
She  then  took  the  pan  in  which  they  had  been 
baked,  and  poured  them  all  out  in  a  heap  be^ 
fore  the  prmce.  He  caused  his  attendants  to 
retire,  called  her  to  the  inner  room,  and  there 
accomplished  his  design.  In  her  touching 
remonstrance,  two  points  are  remarkable :  first, 
the  expression  of  the  infamy  of  such  a  crime 
"in  Israel"  implying  the  loftier  standard  of 
morals  that  prevailed,  as  compared  with  other 
countries  at  that  time;  and,  secondly,  the 
belief  that  even  this  standard  might  be  overborne 
lawfully  by  ro;^al  authority,  —  "  Speak  to  the 
king,  for  he  will  not  withnold  me  from  thee." 
The  brutral  hatred  of  Amnon  succeeding  to  his 
brutal  passion,  and  the  indignation  of  Tamar 
at  his  barbarous  insult,  even  surpassing  her 
indignation  at  his  shameful  outrage,  are  pa- 
thetically and  graphically  told.  The  story  of 
Tamar,  revolting  as  it  is,  has  the  interest  of 
revealing  to  us  the  interior  of  the  royal  house- 
hold beyond  that  of  any  other  incident  of 
those  times.  (I.)  The  e^stablishments  of  the 
princes.  (2.)  The  simplicity  of  the  royal  em- 
ployments. (3.)  The  dress  of  the  princesses. 
(4.)  The  relation  of  the  king  to  the  princes 
and  to  the  law.  —  8.  Daughter  of  Aosalom 
(2  Sam.  xiv.  7).  She  ultimately,  by  her  mar- 
riage with  Uriah  of  Gibeah,  became  the  mother 
jf  Maachah,  the  future  queen  of  Judah,  or 
wife  of  Abijah  (1  K.  xv.  2). 

Ta'mar.  A  spot  on  the  south-eastern 
fVontier  of  Judah,  named  in  Easek.  xlvii.  19, 
Idviii.  2S,  only;  evidently  called  from  a  palm- 
tree.  If  not  Hazazon  Tamar ^  the  old  name  of 
Engedi,  it  may  be  a  place  called  Thamar  in 
the  Oncmasticon  {" Hazazon  Tamar"),  a  day's 
journey  south  of  Hebron. 

Tam'muz.  Properly  "the  Tammuz," 
the  article  indicating,  that,  at  some  time  or 
Other,  the  word  had  been  regarded  as  an  appel- 
lative (Ez.'viii.  14).  Jerome  identifies  Tammuz 
with  Adonis,  and  in  so  doing  has  been  followed 
b^  most  subseauent  commentators.  The  slight 
hmt  given  by  tno  prophet  of  the  nature  of  the 
Worship  and  worshippers  of  Tammuz  has  been 
Bufflcicnt  to  connect  them  with  the  yearly 
inouming  for  Adonis  by  the  Syrian  damsels. 
But  beyond  this  we  can  attach  no  especial 
Weight  to  the  explanation  of  Jerome. 

Ta'nach.  A  slight  variation  of  the  name 
Taanach  (Josh.  xxi.  25). 

Tanhu'^meth.  The  father  of  Seraiah  in 
the  time  of  Gedaliah  (2  K.  xxv.  23 ;  Jer.  xl. 
8). 

Taenia  (Jnd.  i.  lO).    FZoan.]    Ap. 

Ta^'phath.  The  daugnter  of  Solomon,  who 
was  married  to  Ben-Abinadab  (1  K.  iv.  11). 

Ta'phon.  One  of  the  cities  in  Judasa  for- 
tified hy  Bacchides  (1  Mace.  ix.  50).  It  is 
probably  the  Bbth-Tappuah  of  the  Old  Tes- 
Vimcnt.    Ap. 

Tappu'ah.    L  A  city  of  Judah,  in  the  dis- 


trict of  the  Shefelah,  or  Lowland  (Josh.  xv.  34^ 
It  was  no  doubt  situated  on  the  lower  slopes  of 
the  mountains  of  the  N.  W.  portion  of  ^udah, 
about  twelve  miles  west  of  Jerusalem.  —  2.  A 
place  on  the  boundary  of  the  "  children  of  Jo- 
seph *'  (Josh.  xvi.  8,  xvil.  8).  Its  fnll  name 
was  probably  £n-tappuah  (xvii.  7).  It  seems 
natuiui  to  look  for  it  somewhere  to  the  S.  W. 
of  Ndbliu,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Wad^ 
Falaik. 

Tappu'ah.  One  of  the  sons  of  Hebron, 
of  the  tribe  of  Jodah  (1  Chr.  ii.  43).  It  is 
doubtless  the  same  as  Beth-Tafpuah. 

Tappu  ahy  the  Land  of.    A  district 

named  m  the  specification  of  the  boundary  be- 
tween Ephraim  and  Manasseh  (Josh.  xvu.  8). 
The  name  has  not  yet  been  met  with  at  all  in 
the  central  district  of  Palestine. 

Ta^'rah.  A  deser^8tation  of  the  Ismelites 
between  Tahath  and  Mithcah  (Num.  xxxiiL 
27), 

Tar'alah.  One  of  the  towns  in  the  allot- 
ment of  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  27). 

Tare'a.  The  same  as  Tahrea,  the  son  of 
Micah(l  Chr.  viii.  35). 

Tares.  There  uin  be  little  doubt  that  the 
Q^^avta  of  the  parable  (Matt  xiii.  25)  denote 
the  weed  callea  "  darnel "  [Lolivm  temulnimm). 
The  word  used  by  the  evangelist  is  an  Orient- 
al, and  not  a  Greek  term.  The  darnel,  before  it 
comes  into  ear,  is  very  similar  in  appearance  to 
wheat;  hence  the  command  that  the  sunjiw 
should  be  left  to  ^he  harvest,  lest,  while  men 
plucked  up  the  tares,  "  they  should  root  up  also 
the  wheat  with  them."  Dr.  Stanley,  however, 
speaks  of  women  and  children  picking  np  from 
tne  wheat  in  the  corn-fields  of  Samana  me  tall 
green  stalks,  still  called  by  the  Arabs  xwcan. 
**  These  stalks,"  he  continues,  "  if  sown  design- 
edly throughout  the  fields,  would  be  insepara- 
ble from  the  wheat,  fipom  which,  even  when 
growing  naturally  and  b^  chance,  they  are  at 
first  signt  hardly  distinguishable."  The  grain- 
growers  in  Palestine  believe  that  the  xuwan  is 
merely  a  degenerate  wheat ;  that  in  wet  seasons 
the  wheat  turns  to  tares. 

Targums.     [Versions,  Chaldbe.I 

Tarj>elites,  the.  A  race  of  colonists 
who  were  planted  in  the  cities  of  Samaria  after 
the  captivity  of  the  northern  kingdom  of  Lsrael 
(Ezr.  IV.  9).  They  have  not  been  idcnaned 
with  anv  certainty. 

Tar^shisll.  1.  Probably  Tartessns,  a  citv 
and  emporium  of  the  Phoenicians  in  the  south 
of  Spain,  is  represented  as  one  of  the  sons  of 
Javan  (Gen  x.  4;  1  K.  x.  22,  xxii  48  [49]; 
1  Chr.  i.  7;  Ps.  xlvui.  8,  Ixvii.  10;  Is.  ii.  16, 
xxiii.  1,  6,  10,  14,  Ix.  9,  Ixvi.  19;  Jer.  x.  9; 
Es.  xxvii.  12,  25,  xxxviii.  13;  Jon.  i.  3,  iv.  2). 
The  identity  of  the  two  places  is  rendered  hi;L;h- 
ly  probable  by  the  following  circumstances: 
Ist.  There  is  a  very  dose  similarity  of  name 
between  them,  Tartessns  being  merely  Tar^hish 
in  the  Aramaic  form.  2dly.  There  seems  to 
have  been  a  special  relation  between  Tarshish 
and  Tyre,  as  there  was  at  one  time  between 
Tartessns  and  the  Phoenicians,  ddly.  The  ar- 
ticles which  Tarshish  is  stated  by  tlie  prophet 
Esekiel  (xxvii.  12)  to  have  supplied  to  Tyre 
are  precisely  such  as  we  know  through  clas*«:ail 
writers  to  have  been  productions  of  ue  Spanish 
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FeDinsiila.  In  reg^ard  to  tin,  the  trade  of  Tar- 
shish  in  this  metal  is  pecaliarly  significant,  and, 
taken  in  conjunction  with  similarity  of  name 
and  other  circumstances  already  mentioned,  is 
reasonably  conclusive  as  to  its  identity  with 
Tartessus.  For  even  now  the  countries  in 
Europe,  or  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  where  tin  is  found,  are  very  few ;  and,  in 
reference  to  ancient  times,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  name  any  such  countries,  except  Iberia  or 
Spain,  Lusitania,  which  was  somewhat  less  in 
extent  than  Portugal,  and  Cornwall  in  Great 
Briidia.  In  the  absence  of  positive  proof,  we 
may  acquiesce  in  the  statement  of  Strabo,  that 
the  River  Baetis  (now  the  Gaadalc^uiyir)  was 
formerly  called  Tartessus,  that  the  city  Tartes- 
sus was  situated  between  the  two  arms  by  which 
the  river  flowed  into  the  sea,  and  that  the 
adjoining  country  was  called  Tartessis.  2. 
From  the  Book  of  Chronicles  there  would  seem 
to  have  been  a  Tarshish,  accessible  from  the 
Red  Sea,  in  addition  to  the  Tarshish  of  the 
south  of  Spain.  Thus,  with  regard  to  the 
ships  of  Tarshish,  which  Jehoshaphat  caused  to 
be  constructed  at  Ezion-geber  on  the  ^lanitic 
Gulf  of  the  Red  Sea  (1  K.  xxii.  48),  it  is  said 
in  the  Chronicles  {2  Chr.  xx.  36)  that  they 
were  made  to  go  to  Tarshish ;  and  in  like  man- 
ner the  navy  of  ships,  which  Solomon  had  pre- 
viously made  in  Ezion-geber  (1  K.  ix.  26),  is 
said  in  the  Chronicles  (2  Chr.  ix.  21)  to  have 

fono  to  Tarshish  with  the  servants  of  Hiram. 
t  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  author  of  these 
passages  in  the  Chronicles  contemplated  a  voy- 
age to  Tarshish  in  the  south  of  Spain  by  going 
round  what  has  since  been  called  the  Cape  of 
Crood  Hope.  The  expression,  "  ships  of  Tar- 
shish," originally  meant  ships  destined  to  go 
to  Tarshish ;  and  then  probably  came  to  signify 
large  Phoenician  ships,  of  a  particular  size  and 
description,  destined  for  long  voyages,  just  as 
in  English  "  East-Indiaman  **  was  a  general 
name  given  to  vessels,  some  of  which  were 
not  intended  to  go  to  India  at  all.  Hence  we 
may  infer  that  the  word  Tarshish  was  also  used 
to  signify  any  distant  place,  and  in  this  case 
would  be  applied  to  one  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 
This  is  shown  by  the  nature  of  the  imports  with 
which  the  fleet  returned,  which  are  specified  as 
"  gold,  silver,  ivory,  apes,  and  peacodcs  "(IK. 
x.  22).  The  gold  might  possibly  have  been  ob- 
tained from  Africa,  or  from  Opbir  in  Arabia, 
and  the  ivory  and  the  apes  mignt  likewise  have 
been  imported  from  Africa ;  but  the  peacocks 
point  conclusively,  not  to  Africa,  but  to  India. 
There  are  only  two  species  known;  both  in- 
habit the  continent  and  islands  of  India :  so  that 
the  mention  of  the  peacock  seems  to  exclude 
the  possibility  of  the  voyage  having  been  to 
Africa.  The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the 
importation  of  peacocks  is  confirmed  by  the 
Heorew  name  tor  the  ape  and  ths  pciicock. 
Neither  of  these  names  is  of  Hebrew,  or  even 
Semitic,  origin ;  and  each  ix)ints  to  India. 
Thus  the  Hebrew  word  for  ape  is  fCdph^  while 
the  Sanscrit  word  is  hapi.  Again,  the  Hebrew 
word  fbr  peacock  is  tMciy  which  cannot  be  ex- 
plained in  Hebrew,  but  is  akin  to  toka  in  the 
Tamil  language.  There  are  not,  however,  suf- 
ficient data  for  determining  what  were  the  ports 
in  India  or    the  Indian  islands  which  were. 


reached  by  the  fleet  of  Hiram  and  Solomon, 
though  the  suggestion  of  Sir  Emerson  Tennent 
that  they  went  to  Point  de  GcdU,  in  Ceylon,  is 
very  probable. 

Tar'sus.  The  chief  town  of  Ci  li  ci a,  "  no 
mean  city  "  in  other  respects,  but  illustrious  to 
all  time  as  the  birthplace  and  early  residence  of 
the  Apostle  Paul  (Acts  ix.  11,  xxi.  39,  xxii.  3). 
Even  m  the  flourisliing  period  of  Greek  history, 
it  was  a  city  of  some  considerable  consequence. 
After  Alexander's  conquests  had  swept  this 
way,  and  the  Seleudd  kmgdom  was  estaolished 
at  Antioch,  Tarsus  usually  belonged  to  that 
kingdom,  though  for  a  time  it  was  under  the 
Ptolemies.  In  the  civil  wars  of  Rome,  it  took 
CsBsar's  side,  and  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit 
from  him  had  its  name  changed  to  Juliopolis. 
Augustus  made  it  a  "  free  city."  It  was  re- 
nowned as  a  place  of  education  under  the  early 
Roman  emperors.  Strabo  compares  it  in  this 
respect  to  Athens  and  Alexandria.  Tarsus  also 
was  a  place  of  much  commerce.  It  was  situ- 
ated in  a  wild  and  fertile  plain  on  the  banks  of 
the  Cydnus.  No  ruins  of  any  importance  re- 
main. 

Tar'tak.  One  of  the  gods  of  the  Avite, 
or  Avvite,  colonists  of  Samaria  (2  K.  xvii.  31 ). 
According  to  rabbinical  tradition,  Tartak  is 
said  to  have  been  worshipped  under  the  form 
of  an  ass.  A  Persian  or  Pehlvi  origin  has  been 
suggested  for  the  name,  according  to  which  it 
signifies  either  "  intense  darkness,"  or  "  hero  of 
darkness,"  or  the  underworld,  and  so  perhaps 
some  planet  of  ill  luck,  as  Saturn  or  Mars. 

Tar'tan,  which  occurs  only  in  2  K.  xviil. 
17  and  Is.  xx.  1,  has  been  ^nerally  regarded 
as  a  proper  name.  Recent  discoveries  make  it 
probable  that  in  Tartan,  as  in  Rabsaris  and 
Rabshakeh,  we  have  not  a  proper  name  at  all, 
but  a  title  or  official  designation,  like  Pharaoh 
or  Surena.  The  Assyrian  Tartan  is  a  general, 
or  commander-in-chief. 

Tatna'i,  s:itrap  of  the  province  west  of 
the  Euphrates  in  tne  time  of  Darius  Hystaspis 
(Ezr.  V.  3,  6,  vi.  6,  13).  The  name  is  thought 
to  be  Persian. 

Tavoms,  the  Three.     [Thbee  Tav- 

BHNS.] 

Taxes.  I.  Under  the  Judges,  according 
to  the  theocratic  government  contemplated 
by  the  law,  the  only  payments  incumbent 
upon  the  people  as  of  permanent  obligation 
were  the  Tithes,  the  First-Fruits,  the 
Redbmption-Monbt  of  the  first-bom,  and 
other  offerings  as  belonging  to  special  oc(*a- 
sions.  The  payment  by  each  Israelite  of  the 
half-shekel  as  "  atonement-money,"  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Tabernacle,  on  taking  the  census  of 
the  people  (Ex.  xxx.  13),  docs  not  appear  to 
have  had  the  character  of  a  recurring  tax,  but 
to  have  he^>n  supplementary  to  the  freewill- 
ofleriugs  of  Ex.  xxv.  1-7,  levied  for  the  one 

furpose  of  the  construction  of  the  sacred  tent, 
n  later  time/^,  ind:3cd,  after  the  return  from 
Babylon,  there  was  an  annual  payment  for 
maintaining  the  fabric  and  services  of  the 
Temple;  but  the  fact  that  this  begins  by  the 
voluntary  compact  to  pay  one-third  of  a  snekcl 
(Neh.  X.  32)  shows  that  till  then  there  was  no 
such  payment  recognized  as  necessary.  A  little 
later  the  third  be^une  a  half,  and  under  the 
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name  of  the  tUdraehma  (Matt  zrii.  24)  was  paid 
hj  every  Jew,  in  whatever  part  of  the  world  he 
might  Be  living.  —  II.  The  kingdom,  with  its 
centralized  government  and  greater  magnifi- 
cence, involved,  of  coarse,  a  lai^r  expenditure, 
and  therefore  a  heavier  taxation.  The  chief 
liurdens  appear  to  have  been,  ( I )  A  tithe  of 
the  produce  both  of  the  soil  and  of  live  stock 
<1  Sam.  viii.  15,  17).  (2)  Forced  military  ser- 
vice for  a  month  every  year  (1  Sam.  viii.  12; 
1  K.ix.  22;  1  Chr.  xxvii.  1).  (3)  Gifts  to  the 
king  (1  Sam.  x.  27,  xvi.  20,  xvii.  18).  (4)  Im- 
port duties  (1  K.  X.  15).  (5)  The  monopoly  of 
certain  branches  of  commerce  ( 1  K.  ix.  28,  x. 
28,  29,xxii.  48).  (6)  The  appropriation  to  the 
king's  use  of  the  early  crop  of  hay  (Am.  vii.  1). 
At  times,  too,  in  the  liistory  of  both  the  king^ 
doms,  there  were  special  burdens.  A  tribute  of 
fitly  shekels  a  heaa  had  to  be  paid  by  Menahem 
to  the  Assyrian  king  (2  K.  xv.  20),  and  under 
his  successor  Hoshea  this  assumed  the  form  of  an 
annual  tribute  (2  K.  xvii.  4).  — III.  Under  the 
Persian  Empire,  the  taxes  paid  by  the  Jews  were, 
in  their  broad  outlines,  the  same'in  kind  as  those 
of  other  subject  races.  The  financial  system 
which  gained  for  Darius  U^staspis  the  name 
of  the  "shopkeeper-king"  mvolved  the  pay- 
ment by  each  satrap  of  a  fixed  sum  as  the  trib- 
ute due  from  his  province.  In  Judaoa,  as  in 
other  provinces,  the  inhabitants  had  to  provide 
iu  kind  for  the  maintenance  of  the  governor's 
household,  besides  a  money-payment  of  forty 
shekels  a  day  (Neh.  v.  14,  15).  In  Ezr.  iv.  Id, 
20,  vii.  24,  we  get  a  formal  enumeration  of  the 
three  great  branches  of  the  revenue.  The  influ- 
ence of  Ezra  secured  for  the  whole  ecclesiasti- 
cal order,  from  the  priests  down  to  the  Nethi- 
nim,  an  immunity  from  all  throe  (Ezr.  vii.  24) ; 
but  the  burden  pressed  heavily  on  the  great 
body  of  the  people.  —  IV.  Under  the  Egyptian 
and  Syrian  kings,  the  taxes  paid  by  the  Jews 
became  yet  heavier.  The  "mrming"  system 
of  finance  was  adopted  in  its  worst  form.  The 
taxes  were  put  up  to  auction.  The  contract 
sum  for  those  of  Phoenicia,  Judffia,  Samaria, 
had  been  estimated  at  about  8,000  talents.  An 
unscrupulous  adventurer  would  bid  double  that 
sum,  and  would  then  go  down  to  the  province, 
and  by  violence  and  cruelty,  like  that  of  Turk- 
ish or  Hindoo  collectors,  squeeze  out  a  lar<^3 
margin  of  profit  for  himself  —  V.  The  pressure 
of  Roman  taxation,  if  not  absolutely  neavier, 
was  probably  more  galling,  as  being  more  thor- 
ough and  systematic,  more  distinctively  a  mark 
«f  bondage.  The  capture  of  Jerusalem  by 
Pompey  was  followed  immediately  by  the  impo- 
sition of  a  tribute,  and  within  a  short  time  the 
sum  thus  taken  from  tlie  resources  of  the  coun- 
try amounted  to  10,000  talents.  When  Judiea 
became  formally  a  Roman  province,  the  whole 
financial  systets  of  the  empire  came  as  a  natu- 
ral consequence.  Th«  taxes  were  systemati- 
cally farmed,  and  the  pubUrans  appeared  as  a 
new  curse  to  the  country.  Tuc  VArtoria  were 
levied  at  harbors,  piers,  and  the  pfz^  »V  rjtjes 
(Matt.  xvii.  24 ;  Rom.  xiii.  7).  In  addition  fo 
this,  there  was  the  poll-tax  paid  by  every  Jew, 
and  looked  upK>n,  for  that  reason,  as  the  special 
badge  of  servitude.  United  with  this,  as  part 
of  the  same  system,  there  was  also,  in  all  proba- 
bility, a  property-tax  of  some  kind.    In  addi- 


tion to  these  general  taxes,  the  inhabilants  of 
Jerusalem  were  subject  to  a  special  house-duty 
about  this  period. 

Taxing.  The  English  word  now  convert 
to  us  more  distinctly  the  notion  of  a  tax  or  trib- 
ute actually  levied ;  but  it  appears  to  have  beco 
used  in  the  16th  century  for  the  simple  assess- 
ment of  a  subsidy  upon  the  property  of  a  given 
county,  or  the  registration  of  toe  people  for  the 
purpose  of  a  poU-tax.  Two  distinct  registri- 
tions,  or  taxings,  are  mentioned  in  the  N.  T., 
both  of  them  by  St.  Luke.  The  first  is  said  to 
have  been  the  result  of  an  edict  of  the  emperor 
Augustus,  that  "  all  the  world  (t.e.  the  Roman 
Empire)  should  be  taxed  "  (Luke  ii.  1 ),  and  is 
connected  by  the  evangelist  with  the  name  of 
Cyrenius,  or  Qnirinus.  [Cyreniub.]  The 
second,  and  more  important  (Acts  v.  37),  is 
distinctly  associated,  in  point  or  time,  with  the 
revolt  of  Judas  of  Galilee. 

Tel>ah.  Eldest  of  the  sons  of  Nahor,  by 
his  concubine  Reumah  (Gen.  xxii.  24). 

Tebali'ah.  Third  son  of  Hoeah  of  the 
children  of  Merari  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  11). 

Tel>eth.    [Month.] 

Tehin'nah.  The  &ther  or  (bander  of 
Ir-Nahash,  the  city  of  Nahash,  and  son  of  £sh- 
ton  (1  Chr.  iv.  12]. 

Teil-taree.    (Oak.] 

Teko'a  and  Teko  ah,  a  town  in  the  tribe 
of  Judah  (2  Chr.  xi.  6),  on  the  range  of  hills 
which  rise  near  Hebron,  and  stretch  eastward 
towards  the  Dead  Sea.  Jerome  says  that  Te- 
koa  was  six  Roman  miles  from  Bethlehem,  and 
that  as  he  wrote  he  had  that  village  daily  before 
his  eyes.  In  his  Onoauutican,  he  represents 
Tekoa  as  nine  miles  only  finom  Jerusalem ; 
but  elsewhere  he  agrees  with  Eusebias  in 
making  the  distance  twelve  miles.  It  is  not 
enumerated  in  the  Hebrew  catalogue  of  towns 
in  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  49),  but  is  inserted  in  that 
passage  of  the  Scptuagint.  The  "  wise  wo- 
man whom  Joab  employed  to  efiect  a  recon- 
ciliation between  David  and  Absalom  was  ob- 
tained from  this  place  (2  Sam.  xiv.  2).  Here 
also  Ira,  the  son  of  Ikkesh,  one  of  David's 
thirty,  **  the  mighty  men,"  was  bom,  and  was 
calle'd  on  that  account  "  the  Tekoite  "  (2  Sam. 
xxiii.  26).  It  was  one  of  the  places  which  Re- 
hobonm  fortified,  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
as  a  defence  against  invasion  from  the  south 
(2  Chr.  xi.  6).  Some  of  the  people  from  Te- 
koa took  part  in  building  the  walls  of  Jerusa- 
lem, after  the  return  from  the  Captivity  (Kcb. 
iii.  5,  27).  In  Jer.  vi.  1,  the  propnet  exclaims, 
"  Blow  the  trumpet  in  Tekoa,  ana  set  up  a  sin^ 
of  fire  in  Bcth-Haccerem."  But  Tekoa  is 
chiefly  memorable  as  the  birthplace  of  the 
prophet  Amos  (Amos  vii.  14).  Tekoa  is 
known  still  as  Teku'a^  and,  though  it  Ues 
somewhat  aside  from  the  ordinary  route,  has 
been  visited  and  descrilicd  bv  several  recent 
travellers.  Its  distance  from  beit  Lahm  agrees 
precisely  with  that  assigned  by  the  c<uiy  writ- 
ers as  the  distance  between  Tekoa  and  Bethle- 
ncm.  It  is  within  sight  also  of  the  '*  Frank 
Moun^n,"  beyond  question  the  famous  He- 
rodfun^.  or  site  of  Herod's  Castle,  which  Jo- 
sephns  r<^presents  as  near  the  ancient  Tekoa 
It  lies  on  an  elevated  hill,  which  spreads  itself 
out  into  an  irregrular  plain  of  moderate  extent. 
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Varions  miiu  exist  at  Tekoa,  such  as  the  walls 
of  houses,  cisterns,  hroken  columns,  and  heaps 
of  bnilding^stones.  Some  of  these  stones  have 
the  so-called  "  bevelled  "  edges,  which  are  sap- 
posed  to  show  a  Hebrew  origin.  Near  7eiki2'a, 
amonff  the  same  mountains,  on  the  brink  of  a 
Arighnul  precipice,  are  the  ruins  of  KMbneittbt, 
possibly  a  corruption  of  Kerioth  (Josh.  xv.  25), 
and  in  that  case  perhaps  the  birthplace  of  Judas 
the  traitor,  who  was  tnence  called  Iscariot,  1.6. 
"  man  of  Kerioth."  High  up  from  the  bottom 
of  the  ravine  is  an  opening  in  the  face  of  the 
rocks,  which  leads  into  an  immense  subter- 
ranean labyrinth,  which  many  suppose  may 
have  been  the  Cave  of  Adullam.    One  of  the 

fates  of  Jerusalem  in  Christian  times  seems  to 
ave  borne  the  name  of  Tekoa. 

Teko^a.  A  name  occurring  in  the  genealo- 
gies of  Jndah  (1  Chr.  ii.  24,  iv.  5)  as  the  son 
of  Ashur.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  town 
of  Tekoa  is  meant. 

Teko'ite»  the*  Iba  ben  Ikkesh,  one  of 
David's  warriors,  is  thus  designated  (2  Sam. 
xxiii.  26  ;  I  Chr.  xi.  28,  xxvii.  9).  The  com- 
mon people  among  thb  Tekoitbs  displayed 
great  activity  in  the  repairs  of  the  wall  of  Jeru- 
salem under  Nehemiah  (Neh.  iii.  5,  27). 

Tel-al:>ib  was  probably  a  city  of  Chaldflsa 
or  Babylonia,  not  of  Upper  Mesopotamia,  as 
generallv  imagined  (Ez.  lii.  15).  The  whole 
scene  of  Ezekii^rs  preaching  and  visions  seems 
to  have  been  ChaldsBan  Proper  ;  and  the  River 
Chebar,  as  already  obeervea,  was  not  the  Kha- 
hour,  but  a  branch  of  the  Euphrates. 

Te^lAh.  A  descendant  of  Ephraim,  and 
ancestor  of  Joshua  (I  Chr.  vii.  25). 

Teraixn.  The  place  at  which  Saul  collected 
and  numbered  his  forces  before  his  attack  on 
Amalek  (1  Sam.  xv.  4  only).  It  may  be  iden- 
tical with  Tblem.  On  the  other  hand,  the  read- 
ing of  the  LXX.  in  I  Sam.  xv.  4,  viz.  Gilgal, 
is  remarkable,  and  is  almost  sufficient  to  induce 
the  belief  that  in  this  case  the  LXX.  and  Jose- 
phus  have  preserved  the  right  name,  and  that, 
instead  of  Telaim,  we  should,  with  them,  read 
Gilgal.  The  Tar:^um  renders  it  "  Iambs  of  the 
Passover,"  according  to  a  curious  fancy,  men- 
tioned elsewhere  in  the  Jewish  books,  that  the 
army  met  at  the  Passover,  and  that  Uie  census 
was'taken  by  counting  the  lambs. 

Telas'aar  is  mentioned  in  2  K.  xix.  12  and 
in  Is.  xxxvii.  I^  as  a  city  inhabited  by  '*  the 
children  of  Eden,"  which  had  been  conquered, 
and  was  held  in  the  time  of  Sennacherib  by  the 
Assyrians.  In  both  it  is  connected  with  Oo- 
zan  (Oauzanitis),  Haran  (Carrhss,  now  JETor- 
ran),  and  Bezeph  (the  Rcuapjxi  of  the  Assyrian 
inscriptions),  all  of  which  belong  to  the  hill- 
country  above  the  Upper  Mesopotamian  plain. 
Tclassar,  the  chief  city  of  a  tribe  known  as  the 
Beni  Edm^  must  have  been  in  Western 'Meso- 
potamia, in  the  neighborhood  of  Harran  and 
Orfa, 

Terem.  One  of  the  cities  in  the  extreme 
south  of  Judah  ^Josh.  xv.  24).  It  occurs  be- 
tween Ziph  and  Bealoth,  but  has  not  been 
identified.  The  name  Dhulldm  Is  found  in  Van 
de  Velde's  map,  attached  to  a  district  immedi- 
ately to  the  north  of  the  Kvbbet  el-Baul,  south 
of  d'MUh  and  Ar'arah  —  a  position  very  suita- 
Ue. 
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Terem.  A  porter  or  doorkeepei  of  the 
Temple  in  the  time  of  Ezra  (Ezr.  x.  24).  He 
is  probably  the  same  as  Talmon  in  Neh.  xU. 
25. 

Tel-Har'8a»  or  Tel-Har'esha,  one  of 

the  Babylonian  towns,  or  villages,  mentioned 
in  Ezr.  u.  59;  Neh.  rii.  61.  It  was  probably 
in  the  low  country,  near  the  sea,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Tel-Melah  and  Cherub ;  but  we  cannot 
identify  it  with  any  known  site. 

Tel-Melah  is  joined  with  Tel-Harsa  and 
Cherub  in  the  two  passages  already  cited  under 
Tbz^Harsa.  It  IS  perhaps  the  Thelme  of 
Ptolemy. 

Te'ma.  The  ninth  son  of  Ishmael  (Gen. 
XXV.  15  ;  1  Chr.  i.  30) ;  whence  the  tribe  called 
after  him,  mentioned  in  Job  vi.  19»  Jer.  xxv. 
23 ;  and  also  the  land  occupied  by  this  tribe  (Is. 
xxi.  13, 14).  The  name  is  identified  satisfacto- 
rily with  Teym^  a  small  town  on  the  confines 
of  Syria,  between  it  and  Wadi-1-Kurk,  on  the 
road  of  the  Damascus  pilCTim-caravan.  It  is 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Doomat-el-Jendel, 
which  agrees  etymologically  and  by  tnulition 
with  the  Ishmaelite  Dum ah,  and  the  country 
of  KevdfCr,  or  Kedab. 

Teman.  1.  AsonofEliphaz,8onofEsau 
by  Adah  (Gen.  xxxvi.  11,  15,  42;  1  Chr.  i. 
36,  53). — 3^  A  country,  and  probably  a  city, 
named  aftei*  the  Edomite  phylarch,  or  from 
which  the  phylarch  took  his  name.  The  He- 
brew signifies  "south,"  &c.  (see  Job  ix.  9 ;  Is. 
xliii.  6) ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  land  of 
Teman  was  a  southern  portion  of  the  land  of 
Edom,  or,  in  a  wider  sense,  that  of  the  sons 
of  the  East,  the  Beni-kedem.  Teman  is  men- 
tioned in  five  places  by  the  prophets,  in  four 
of  which  it  is  connected  with  Edom,  and  in 
two  with  Dedan  (Jer.  xlix.  7,  8 ;  Ez.  xxv.  13). 
In  common  with  most  Edomite  names,  Teman 
appears  to  have  been  lost  Eusebius  and  Je- 
rome mention  Teman  as  a  town  in  their  day 
distant  15  miles  from  Petra,  and  a  Roman  post. 
The  identification  of  the  existing  Maan  with 
this  Teman  may  be  geographically  correct ;  but 
it  cannot  rest  on  etymological  erounds.  The 
gentilic  noun  of  Teman  is  timani  (Job  ii.  11, 
xxii.  1 ),  and  Eliphaz  the  Temanite  was  one  of 
the  wise  men  of  Edom.  The  gen.  n.  occurs 
also  in  Gen.  xxxvi.  34,  where  the  land  of  Te- 
roani  is  mentioned. 

Te'mani.    [Tbhan.] 
Te'manite.    [Tbman.I 

Te'meni.  Son  of  Ashur,  the  ikther  of 
Tekoa,  by  his  wife  Naarah  (I  Chr.  iv.  6). 

Temple.  Solomon's  Tbmplb. — It  was 
David  who  first  proposed  to  replace  the  Taberna- 
cle by  a  more  permanent  building,  but  was  for- 
bidden for  the  reasons  assigned  by  the  prophet 
Nathan  (2  Sam.  vii.  5,  &c.) ;  and  though  he  col- 
lected materials,  and  made  arrangements,  the-. 
execution  of  the  task  was  left  for  bis  son  Solo- 
mon. He,  with  the  assistance  of  Hiram  king 
of  Tyre,  commenced  this  great  undertaking  in 
the  fourth  year  of  his  rei^,  and  completed  it 
in  seven  years,  about  1005  B.C.  according  to 
the  received  chronology.  On  comparing  the 
Temple,  as  described  in  1  Kines  vi.  and  2 
Chronicles  ii.  and  by  Josephus  vn.  3,  with  the 
Tabernacle,  the  first  thing  that  strikes  us  is, 
that  all  the  arrangements  were  identical,  and  the 


Anwnraoni  of  vierj  pari  exacdj  double  thon 
of  tb«  preceding  structure.  Thus  tha  Holy  ot 
Uoliet  in  tha  Tabernacle  was  a  cube,  ten  cabiU 


«ach  way  j  in  the  Temple  it  was  twenty  cabita. 
Tb«  Holy  Place  or  outer  hall  was  ten  cabita 
wide  by  twenty  long  and  ten  hi;;li  in  the  Taber- 
nacle. In  the  Temple,  all  these  dimenrions 
were  exactly  doable.  The  pon-ti  in  the  Taber- 
nacle was  five  cubita  deep,  in  the  Temple  ten  ; 
ita  width  in  both  instances  buiug  the  width  of 
the  hoQU.  The  chembcra  round  cho  house 
•nd  the  Tabernacle  were  each  lire  cubits  wide 
on  the  fimnnd-Boor,  the  diflrrcnce  being  that 
(d  the  Temple  the  two  wails  taken  together 
made  op  a  ihickncsa  of  five  cubits,  thus  mak- 
ing ten  cubits  (or  ihc  chambers.  Taking  all 
these  parta  together,  the  ground-plnn  of  the 
Temple  measured  eighty  cubits  by  (brty ;  that 
of  the  Tabernacle  waa  Ibrty  by  tweutj' ;  and 
what  is  moi«  striiting  than  even  this,  u,  that 
thODgh  the  walls  were  ten  cubits  high  in  the 
one,  and  twentv  cubits  in  the  other,  the  whole 
height  of  the  tnbcrnacle  was  flfteen,  that  of 
the  Temple  thirty  culiirs;  the  one  roof  rising 
five,  the  other  ipii  cubits  nliove  the  heisht  of 
the  internal  walls.  So  far  as  (he  (liminsions 
above  qnoled  arc  roni'Crned,  every  thing  is  ns 
clear  and  as  certain  its  any  ihinK  that  can  l>c 
predicated  of  any  building  of  which  no  remains 
exist ;  but  beyond  this  there  are  certain  minor 
problema  by  no  means  so  cnsy  to  resolve,  but 
fbrtnnatclv  they  are  of  much  less  importance. 
The  first  ^s  the  lidg!il.  —  That  (^iven  in  I  K. 
vi.  3  —  of  thirtv  cnbits  —  is  so  reasonable  in 
proportion  to  the  other  dimensions,  that  the 
matter  might  be  allowed  to  rest  there,  were  it 
nor.  for  the  assertion  (2  Chr.  iii.  4)  that  the 
height,  thonch  apparently  only  of  the  poreh, 
wa<i  ISO  cubits  =  190  feet.  Both  Joscphns  and 
the  Talmud  ppraiatcnlly  ii»sert  that  there  was 
a  supers  true  tun'  on  thc'Tcmple  eipiai  in  height 
to  the  lower  part ;  and  the  total  height  they,  in 
acoordancc  with  the  Book  of  Chroniclei,  call 


lao  cubits  or  ISO  feet.  In  lookh^;  through  tba 
amenta  of  antiqaity  for  something  to  aog- 
what  this  might  be,  the  only  thing  that 
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Jadiin  and  Boax.  — 
connected  with  the  Temple  of  Solomon  whiih 
have  given  rise  to  so  much  couirovcrEy,  or  been 
ao  difficult  to  explain,  as  the  form  of  the  twu 
pillars  of  braas  which  were  set  up  in  the  porch 
of  the  house.  It  has  even  been  suppoK-o  tbu 
they  were  not  pillars  in  the  ordinary  ■cnw  of 
the  term,  lint  ObelisLs;  for  this,  bonever,  ihcM 
doea  not  appear  to  be  any  eulboritj.  Accord 
ing  to  I  K.  vii.  16,  el  mq.,  the  pillars  were  eigh- 
teen cobits  h^h  and  twelve  in  cireumfereitre, 
with  capitals  five  cubiu  in  beight.  Aliove  thii 
waa  (ver.  19)  another  member,  called  also 
ch^ler  of  lily,  work,  Ibur  cubiu  ia  height,  bm 
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whkh,  from  the  second  mendon  of  it  )a 
ver.  23,  aeems  more  probably  to  have  been  aa 
entablature,  which  is  neceaaaiy  to  complete  the 
order.  As  these  members  make  out  twenty- 
seven  cubits,  leaving  three  cubits  or  Ibar  and 
a  half  feel  for  the  a'opc  of  the  roof,  the  whole  de. 
sign  seems  rcasonalile  and  proper.  If  this  con 
jecture  is  correct,  we  hnve  no  (creat  difficulty  in 
suggesting  that  the  lily-wnrk  must  have  been 
Bomethinj;  like  the  Persepolltan  cornice,  whiilj 
ia  probably  nearer  in  style  to  that  of  tbe  build- 
ings at  Jerusalem  than  any  thing  else  we  know 
of. 

Tnlernol  Stippoii/.^The  existence  of  the« 


Were  there  any  pillars  in  the  interior  of  thi- 
Temple  t  If  lliey  were  intinduccd  at  ,JI,  then 
must  have  been  four  in  the  sanctuary,  and  ten 
in  the  hall,  not  neceiwarily  eonally  spaced,  in  ■ 
trainvcri'e  dinsrtion.  but  probably  standing  tix 
rnbilc  frmn  the  walls,  leaving  a  centre  aisle  of 
eight  cubits.  The  qnestion.  in  ftct.  is  very 
mach  the  same  that  met  us  in  discniwing  the 
construction  of  the  Tabernacle.  No  internal 
supports  to  the  roofs  of  either  of  these  hnildingi 
are  mentioned  anywhere.    Bat  the  difficultiea 
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of  coiutraction  without  them  would  have  been 
BO  enormous,  and  their  introduction  so  usual 
and  so  entirely  unobjectionable,  that  we  can 
hardly  understand  their  not  being  employed. 
Chambers.  —  The  only  other  feature  which  re- 
mains to  be  noticed  is  the  application  of  three 
tiers  of  small  chambers  to  the  walls  of  the 
Temple  externally  on  all  sides,  except  that  of 
the  entrance.  Though  not  expressly  so  stated, 
these  were  a  sort  of  monastery,  appropriated  to 
the  residence  of  tlic  priests  who  were  either  per- 
manently or  in  turn  devoted  to  the  service  of 
the  Temple.  The  lowest  story  was  only  five 
cubits  in  width,  the  next  six,  and  the  upper 
seven,  allowing  an  ofi&et  of  one  cubit  on  the 
side  of  the  Temple,  or  of  nine  inches  on  each 
side,  on  which  the  floorins-joists  rested,  so  as 
not  to  cut  into  the  walls  of  the  Temple.  It  is, 
again,  only  at  Persepolis  that  we  fina  any  thing 
at  all  analogous  to  this ;  in  the  Palace  of  Dar 
rius,  we  find  a  similar  range  on  either  hand. 
OuUr  Court.  —  The  enclosure  of  the  Temple 
consisted,  according  to  the  Bible  (1  K.  vi.  36), 
of  a  low  wall  of  three  courses  of  stones  and  a 
row  of  cedar-beams,  both  probably  highly  orna- 
mented. As  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
same  duplication  of  dimensions  took  place  in 
this  as  in  all  the  other  features  of  the  Taber- 
nacle, we  may  safely  assume  that  it  was  ten 
cubits,  or  fifteen  feet,  in  height,  and  almost 
certainly  100  cubits  north  ana  south,  and  200 
east  and  west.  There  is  no  mention  in  the 
Bible  of  any  porticoes  or  ^teways  or  any  ar- 
chitectural ornaments  of  tins  enclosure. 

Temple  of  Zerubbabel.  —  We  have  verv 
few  particulars  regarding  the  temple  which 
the  Jews  erected  after  their  return  from  the 
Captivity  (cir.  520  B.C.),  and  no  description 
Aat  would  enable  us  to  realize  its  appearance. 
But  there  are  some  dimensions  given  in  the 
Bible  and  elsewhere,  which  are  extremely  inter- 
esting as  affording  points  of  comparison  be- 
tween it  and  the  temples  which  preceded  it,  or 
were  erected  after  it.  The  first  and  most  au- 
thentic are  those  given  in  the  Book  of  Ezra 
(vi.  3),  when  quoting  the  decree  of  Cvrus, 
wherein  it  is  said,  **  Let  the  house  be  buflded, 
the  place  where  they  ofiered  sacrifices,  and  let 
the  foundations  thereof  be  strongly  laid;  the 
height  thereof  threescore  cubits,  and  the  breadth 
thereof  threescore  cubits,  with  three  rows  of 
great  stones,  and  a  row  of  new  timber."    Jose- 

Shns  quotes  this  passage  almost  literally,  but  in 
oing  so  enables  us  with  certainty  to  translate 
the  word  here  called  row  as  "story,"  as  indeed 
the  sense  would  lead  us  to  infer.  The  other 
dimensions  of  six^  cubits  in  breadth  is  twenty 
oabits  in  excess  of"^  that  of  Solomon's  Temple ; 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  its  correctness, 
for  we  find,  both  from  Josephus  and  the  Talmud, 
that  it  was  the  dimension  adopted  for  the  tem- 
ple when  rebuilt,  or  rather  repaired,  by  Herod. 
We  are  left  therefore  with  tne  alternative  of 
assuming  that  the  porch  and  the  chambers  all 
round  were  twenty  cubits  in  width,  including 
the  thickness  of  the  walls,  instead  of  ten  cubits, 
as  in  the  earlier  building.  This  alteration  in 
the  width  of  the  Pteromata  made  the  temple 
1 00  cubits  in  length  by  sixty  in  breadth,  with 
a  height,  it  is  said,  of^  sixty  cubits,  including 
the  upper  room,  or  Talar,  though  we  cannot 


help  suspecting  that  this  last  dimension  is  some- 
what in  excess  of  the  truth.  The  only  other 
description  of  this  temple  is  found  in  Hecatseus 
the  Aoderite,  who  wrote  shortly  after  the  death 
of  Alexander  the  Great.  As  quoted  by  Jo- 
sephus, he  says,  that  "in  Jerusalem,  towards 
the  middle  of  the  city,  is  a  stone  walled  encIo> 
sure  about  500  feet  in  length,  and  100  cubits  in 
width,  with  double  gates,"  in  which  he  describes 
the  temple  as  being  situated.  Hecataaus  also 
mentions  that  the  altar  was  twenty  cubits 
square  and  ten  high.  And,  although  he  men- 
tions the  temple  itself,  he  unfortunately  does 
not  supply  us  with  any  dimensions.  Fi*om 
these  dimensions  we  gather,  that  if  "  the  priests 
and  Levites,  and  elders  of  families,  were  discon- 
solate at  seeing  how  much  more  sumptuous  the 
old  temple  was  than  the  one  which,  on  account 
of  their  poverty,  they  had  just  been  able  to 
erect"  (Ezr.  iii.  12),  it  certainly  was  not  lic- 
cause  it  was  smaller,  as  almost  every  dimension 
had  been  increased  one-third.  In  speaking  of 
these  temples,  we  mnst  always  bear  in  mind 
that  their  dimensions  were  practically  very  far 
inferior  to  those  of  the  heathen.  Even  that  of 
Ezra  is  not  larger  than  an  average  parish 
church  of  the  last  century:  Solomon^  was 
smaller.  It  was  the  lavish  display  of  the  pre- 
cious metals,  the  elaboration  of  carved  orna- 
ment, and  the  beauty  of  tlie  textile  fabrics, 
which  made  up  their  splendor,  and  rendered 
them  so  precious  in  the  eyes  of  the  people. 

Temple  of  Ezekiel.  —  The  vision  of  a 
temple  which  the  prophet  Ezekiel  saw  while 
residing  on  the  banks  of  the  Clicbar  in  Babylo- 
nia, in  the  25th  year  of  the  Captivity,  does  not 
add  much  to  our  knowledge  of  the  subject.  It 
is  not  a  description  of  a  temple  Uiat  ever  was 
built  or  ever  could  be  erected  at  Jerusalem,  and 
can  consequently  only  be  considered  as  the  beau 
xd^l  of  wnat  a  Shemitic  temple  ought  to  be. 
Notwithstanding  its  ideal  character,  the  whole 
is  extremely  curious,  as  showing  what  were  the 
aspirations  of  the  Jews  in  this  direction,  and 
how  different  they  were  from  those  of  other  na- 
tions ;  and  it  is  interesting  here,  inasmuch  as 
there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  arrange- 
ments of  Herod's  Temple  were  in  a  great  meas- 
ure influenced  bv  the  description  here  given. 

Tehplb  of  ilEROD.  —  For  our  knowledge 
of  the  last  and  greatest  of  the  Jewish  temples 
we  are  indebted  almost  whollv  to  the  works  of 
Josephus,  with  an  occasional  liint  from  the  Tal- 
mud. The  Bible,  unfortunately,  contains  noth- 
ing to  assist  the  researches  of  the  antiquary 
in  this  respect.  The  temple  or  naos  itself  was 
in  dimensions  and  arrangement  very  similar  to 
that  of  Solomon,  or  rather  that  of  Zerubbabel, 
—  more  like  the  latter ;  but  this  was  surround- 
ed by  an  inner  enclosure  of  great  strength  and 
magnificence,  measuring,  as  nearly  as  can  be 
made  out,  180  cubits  by  240,  and  adorned  by 
porches  and  ten  gateways  of  great  magnificence ; 
and  beyond  this  again  was  an  outer  enclosure 
measuring  externally  400  cubits  each  way.  It 
has  already  been  pointed  out  [Jerusalem] 
that  the  temple  was  certainly  situated  in  the 
S.  W.  angle  of  the  area  now  Known  as  the  Ha- 
ram  Area  at  Jerusalem ;  and  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  repeat  here  the  arguments  there  adduced 
to  prove  that  its  dimensions  were  what   Jo> 
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•ephns  sUtea  them  to  be,  —  400  cibitJ,  or  one 
BtMium,  each  waj.  What  Herod  did  apporcDl- 
1/  1TBS  to  take  in  the  whole  space  between  the 
temple  and  the  city  wall  on  its  eaacem  side, 
and  to  add  a  conaiderable  space  on  the  north 
and  south  to  support  the  porticoes  which  heaild- 
eil  there.  As  the  temple  temce  thus  becami 
the  principal  defence  of  the  citj"  "~   """'  


cred  by  the  forlress  Aatoni 
the  defenees  of  the  citr,  and 
out  external  gates.  On  the  south  side,  which 
was  enclosed  by  the  Wall  of  Ophel,  there  were 
double  gates  nearly  in  the  centre.  These  gates 
still  exist  at  a  distance  of  about  365  feet  from 
the  soutb-weelem  anifle,  and  are  perhaps  the 
only  architectnral  Icaturea  of  the  Temple  of 
Herod  whidi  renudn  in  litu.     This  entrance 


0  TEMPLE 

consists  of  a  double  archway  of  Cyclopean 
architecture  on  the  lerel  of  toe  groimd,  open- 
ing into  B  Bqnsire  TGstibnle  meaatiring;  fdr^  leel 
each  wBT,  From  this  a  double  tnnnel,  ataiij 
300  feet  in  length,  leads  to  a  flight  of  stepa  which 
rise  lo  the  sorface  in  the  court  of  the  temple, 
exactly  at  that  gateway  of  the  Inner  Temple 
which  led  to  the  altar,  and  is  the  one  of 
the  four  gateways  on  this  lide  by  which  am 
one  arriYinB  from  Ophel  would  naturally  wish 
to  enter  the  inner  encloautr,  placed  a  litlle 
more  to  the  eastward  than  the  exact  centra  of 
the  enclosure,  where  natnrallr  we  should  other- 
wise liave  looked  for  it.  We  learn  from  the 
Talmud,  that  the  gate  of  the  Inner  Temple  xo 
which  this  poBsage  led  was  called  the  "  Water 
Oute ;  "  and  it  is  interesting'  to  be  able  to  fdea- 
tify  a  spot  BO  prominent  in  tb  ~ 
Nehemiah  (xii.  37). 


Towards  the  west,  thetfl  were  four  gateways 
to  the  external  enclosure  of  the  temple; 
the  positions  of  three  of  these  can  still  he  It 
with  certainty.  The  first  or  most  southern  led 
over  the  bridge,  (he  remains  of  which  were  iden- 
tificd  by  Dr.  Eobinson,  and  joined  the  Sloa 
Basilica  of  the  temple  with  the  royal  palace. 
The  second  was  that  diwoTCred  by  Dr.  Bnr- 
rlay,  270  feet  from  ilic  R.  W,  anjrle,  fit  alerel  of 
seTcnteen  feet  below  thiit  of  the  southern  gales 
jiiit  described.  The  site  of  the  third  is  so  com- 
pletelv  covered  hy  the  buildinjrB  of  the  Meekm^. 
that  i'l  has  not  yet  bpen  seen ;  but  it  will  be  i 
found  between  SOO  and  aso  ftel  from  the  N.  W.  I 
ancle  of  the  temple  area.  The  fourth  wn" 
that  which  led  over  the  oanseway  which  still  i 
exists  at  a  distance  of  600  feet  from  the  Kouth- 
wc^tem  angle.  ClaiUfm.  —  The  most  mnsnifi-  [ 
oent  part  of  the  temple,  in   an   arehiice tural ' 


point  of  Tiew,  seems  certainly  lo  hare  been  the 
cloinlers,  which  were  added  lo  the  outer  court 
when  it  was  enlarged  by  Herod.  The  cloistcn 
in  the  west,  north,  and  tnut  side,  were  composed 
of  doulile  rows  of  Corinthian  colamna,  twenty 
tiro  cubits  or  thirty-seven  feet  six  incbea  i'l 
height,  with  flat  roofs,  and  resting  against  tI-  ' 
outer  wall  of  the  temple.  I'hrae.  however, 
wer;  immeasurably  surpassed  in  ma^ificcnee 
by  the  royal  porch  or  Ston  Basilica,  which  ovcr- 
hnnn  the  southern  wall.  This  is  so  minutely 
descrilipd  by  JoBcphns,  that  there  is  no  difficult  j 
in  imdemtanding  its  arrangement  Or  ascertain' 
ing  its  dimensions.  It  consisted  of  a  nave  and 
two  aisles,  that  towards  the  temple  being  open, 
that  towards  the  country  closed  by  a  walL 
The  breadth  of  the  centre  aisle  waa  Ibrty-five 
feet;  of  the  side  aisles,  thirtv  from  rentre  to 
centre  of  the  pillara ;    their  'tieight  fifty  ieeb 
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•Dd  that  of  the  centre  aisle  a  hundred  feet. 
This  maffnifioent  stmctiire  was  supported  by 
a  hundred  and  sixty-two  Corinthian  columns. 
At  a  short  distance  from  the  front  of  these 
cloisters  was  a  marble  screen  or  enclosure,  three 
cubits  in  height.  Again,  at  a  short  distance 
within  this  was  a  flight  of  steps  supporting  the 
terrace  or  platform  on  which  the  temple  itself 
stood.  The  court  of  the  temple  was  very 
nearly  a  square.  It  may  have  been  exactly  so, 
for  we  have  not  all  the  actails  to  enable  us  to 
feel  quite  certain  about  it.  The  Middoth  says 
it  was  187  cubits  E.  and  W.,  and  137  N.  and  S. 
To  the  eastward  of  this  was  the  court  of  the 
women,  the  dimensions  of  which  are  not  given 
by  Josephus,  but  are  in  the  Middoih,  as  137 
cubits  Muare — a  dimension  we  may  safely  re- 
ject If  we  assume  that  the  enclosure  of  the 
court  of  the  Gentiles,  or  the  Chel,  was  nearly 
equidistant  on  all  four  sides  from  the  cloisters, 
its  dimension  must  have  been  about  37  or  40 
cubits  east  and  west,  most  probably  the  former. 
The  great  ornament  of  these  inner  courts  seems 
to  have  been  their  gateways,  the  three  es- 
pecially on  the  north  and  south  leading  to  the 
temple  court.  These,  according  to  Josephus, 
were  of  great  height,  strongly  fortified,  and  or- 
nament^ with  great  elaboration. 

But  the  wonder  of  all  was  the  mat  eastern 
gate  leading  from  the  court  of  the  women  to 
the  upper  court.  This  seems  to  have  been  the 
pride  of  the  temple  area.  It  was  also  in  all 
probability  the  one  called  the  "  Beautiful  Gate  ** 
in  the  New  Testament.  Immediately  within 
this  gateway  stood  the  altar  of  bumt-oflferings. 
Both  the  altar  and  Uie  temple  were  enclosed  hy 
a  low  parapet  one  cubit  in  height.  Within  this 
last  enclosure  towards  the  westward  stood  the 
temple  itself  Its  internal  dimensions  were 
the  same  as  those  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon. 
Although  the  internal  dimensions  remained  the 
same,  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  but  that 
the  whole  plan  was  augmented  by  the  Ptero- 
mata  or  surrounding  parts  beine  increased  from 
ten  to  twenty  cubits,  so  that  the  third  temple, 
like  the  second,  measured  sixty  cubits  across, 
and  100  cubits  east  and  west.  The  width  of 
the  fa9ade  was  also  augmented  by  wings  or 
shoulders  projecting  twenty  cubits  each  way, 
making  the  whole  breadth  100  cubits,  or  equal 
to  the  length.  So  far  all  seems  certain ;  but, 
when  we  come  to  the  height,  every  measure- 
ment seems  doubtful.  Both  Josephus  and  the 
Talmud  seem  delighted  with  the  truly  Jewish 
idea  of  a  building,  which,  without  being  a  cube, 
was  100  cubits  long,  100  broad,  and  100  high. 
We  cannot  help  suspecting  that,  in  this  instance, 
Josephus  was  guilty  of  systematically  doubling 
the  altitude  of  the  huilding  he  was  describing, 
as  it  can  be  proved  he  did  in  some  other  in- 
stances. But  when  we  turn  from  actual  meas- 
urement, and  tiy  to  realize  its  appearance  or  the 
details  of  its  architecture,  we  launch  into  a  sea 
of  conjecture,  with  very  little  indeed  to  guide 
us,  at  least  in  regard  to  the  appearance  of  the 
temple  itself  whatever  may  have  been  the 
case  with  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  it  is  nearly 
certain  that  the  style  of  the  second  tempje 
must  have  been  identical  with  that  of  the  build- 
ings we  are  so  familiar  with  at  Persepolis  and 
Snsa.     The  Jews  were  too  closely  connected 


with  the  Persians  and  Babylonians  at  this  ]>&■ 
riod  to  know  of  any  other  style,  and  in  fact 
their  temple  waa  built  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  very  parties  who  were  erecting  the 
contemporary  edifices  at  Persepolis  and  Susa. 

Ten  Commandments.     The  popular 

name  in  this,  as  in  so  many  instances,  is  not 
that  of  Scripture.  There  we  have  the  "  Ten 
Words  "  (Ex.  xxxiv.  28 ;  Deut.  iv.  13,  x.  4),  the 
"  Covenant "  (Ex.,  Deut., //.  cc. ;  1  K.  viii.  21 ; 
2  Chron.  vi.  11,  &c.),  or,  very  often,  as  the  sol- 
emn attestation  of  the  divine  will,  the  Testi- 
HONT  (Ex.  XXV.  16,  21,  XXX.  18,  &G.).  The 
term  "  Commandments  "  had  come  into  use  in 
the  time  of  Christ  (Luke  xviii.  20) .  Their  divi- 
sion into  7W  TaUes  is  not  only  expressly  men- 
tioned, but  the  stress  laid  upon  the  two  leaves 
no  doubt  that  the  distinction  was  important, 
and  that  it  answered  to  that  sununary  of  the 
law  which  was  made  both  by  Moses  and  by 
Christ  into  two  precepts :  so  that  the  Jirtt 
tahU  contained  dutie»  to  God;  and  the  aeoond 
duties  to  our  neighbor.  But  here  arises  a  diffi- 
culty, not  only  as  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
commamlments  between  the  "Two  Tables,'^ 
but  as  to  the  division  of  the  "  Ten  Words " 
themselves.  The  division  is  not  clearly  made 
in  the  Scriptur<)  itself:  and  that  arrangement 
with  which  w^  are  familiar  from  chiIdhoo<l  is 
only  one  of  three  modes,  handed  down  from 
the  ancient  Jewish  and  Christian  churches,  to 
say  nothing  of  modem  theories ;  and  o.'hers 
are  used  at  this  aay  by  Jews  and  Boman  Cath- 
olics. (1)  The  modem  Jews,  following  the 
Talmud,  take  the  words  which  are  often  called 
the  Preface,  as  the  Fint  Commandment  (Ex. 
XX.  2 ;  Deut.  v.  6 :  "I  vol  Jehovah  thy  God, 
which  brought  thee  out  ^f  the  Und  of  Egypt, 
from  the  house  of  bondage"),  and  the  prooi- 
bitions  both  against  having  otlier  gods,  and 
against  idolatry,  as  the  second  (Ex.  kx.  3-6 ; 
Deut.  V.  7-10) ;  the  rest  being  crranged  as  with 
us.  ^2)  The  Roman  Catholic  and  Ln^'L^eran 
chuTcnes,  following  St.  Augustine,  regard  jhe 
First  Commandment  as  embracing  all  the  above 
words,  in  one  comprehensive  law  i^ains£  false 
worship  and  idolatry.  Thus  on.r  Third  Com- 
mandment is  their  Second,  and  so  on  to  our 
Ninth,  which  is  their  Eighth.  They  then  make 
our  Tenth,  against  coveting,  their  Ninth  and 
Tenth.  In  the  arrangement  of  the  Two  Tables, 
the  First  contains  three  commandments,  closing 
with  the  sabbath  law,  and  the  Second  the  re- 
maining seven.  (3)  The  arrangement  adopted 
by  the  Greek  and  English  churches,  following 
Philo,  Josephus,  and  Ori^n,  and  all  the  Latin 
fathers,  makes  the  law  against  having  other  gods 
besides  Jehovah  the  First  Commcmdment,  and 
that  against  idolatry  the  Second ;  though  a  slight 
difference  of  opinion  remains,  whether  the  first 
words  belong  to  the  First  Commandment,  or 
form  a  Preface  to  the  whole.  There  are  then 
three  principal  divisions  of  the  Two  Tables: 
(i.)  Tnat  of^the  Boman  Catholic  Church,  men- 
tioned above,  making  the  First  Table  contain 
three  commandments,  and  the  second  the  other 
seven,  (ii.)  The  familiar  division,  referring 
the  first  four  to  our  duty  towards  God,  and  the 
six  remaining  to  our  duty  towards  man.  (iii.) 
The  division  recognized  by  the  old  Jewish 
writers,  Josephus  and  Philo,  which  places  five 
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commaiidments  in  each  Table,  and  thos  pre- 
serves the  pentade  and  decade  groaning  which 
pervades  the  whole  code.  It  has  been  main- 
tained that  the  law  of  filial  duty,  being  a  close 
consequence  of  God's  &therlv  relation  to  us, 
may  be  referred  to  the  First  l^le.  But  this  is 
to  place  human  parents  on  a  level  with  God ; 
anu,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  the  Sixth  Com- 
mandment might  be  added  to  the  First  Table, 
as  murder  is  the  destruction  of  Grod's  imaee  in 
man.  Far  more  reasonable  is  the  view  which 
regards  the  authority  of  parents  as  heading  the 
Second  Table,  as  the  earthly  reflex  of  that  au- 
thority of  the  Father  of  His  people  and  of  all 
men,  which  heads  the  first,  and  as  the  first  prin- 
ciple of  the  whole  law  of  love  to  our  neighoors, 
becaose  we  are  all  brethren ;  and  the  family  is, 
for  good  and  ill,  the  model  of  the  state.  To 
these  Ten  Commandments  we  find  in  the  Sa- 
maritan Pentateuch  an  eleventh  added :  "  But 
when  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  have  brought  thee 
into  the  land  of  Canaan,  whither  thou  goest  to 
possess  it,  thou  shalt  set  thee  up  two  great  stones, 
and  shalt  plaster  them  with  plaster,  and  shalt 
write  anon  these  stones  all  tne  words  of  this 
Law.  Moreover,  after  thou  shalt  have  passed 
over  Jordan,  thou  shalt  set  ap  those  stones, 
which  I  command  thee  this  day,  on  Mount  Ger- 
izim,  and  thou  shalt  build  there  an  altar  to  the 
Lord  thy  God,  an  altar  of  stones :  thou  shalt 
not  lift  up  any  iron  thereon.  Of  unhewn  stones 
shalt  thou  build  that  altar  to  the  Lord  thy  God, 
and  thou  shalt  ofi^r  on  it  burnt-ofierings  to  the 
Lord  thy  God,  and  thou  shalt  sacrifice  peace- 
oiierings,  and  shalt  eat  them  there,  and  thou 
shalt  rejoice  before  the  Lord  thy  God  in  that 
mountain  beyond  Jordan,  by  the  way  where  the 
sun  0oeth  down,  in  the  land  of  the  Canaanite 
that  dwelleth  in  the  plain  countiy  over  against 
Gilgal,  by  the  Oak  or  Moreh,  towards  Sicnem." 
The  interpolation  has  everv  mark  of  being  a 
bold  attempt  to  claim  for  the  schismatic  wor- 
ship on  Gerizim  the  solemn  sanction  of  the 
voice  on  Sinai,  to  place  it  on  the  same  footing 
as  the  Ten  great  Words  of  God. 

Tent.  Among  the  leading  characteristics 
of  the  nomad  races,  those  two  have  always 
been  numbered  whose  origin  has  been  ascribed 
to  Jabal  the  son  of  Lamoch  (Gen.  iv.  20),  viz. 
to  be  tent-dwellers,  and  keepers  of  cattle.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  forefathers  of  the  He- 
brew race;  nor  was  it  until  the  return  into 
Canaan  from  Egypt  that  the  Hebrews  became 
inhabitants  of  cities.  An  Arab  tent  is  minutely 
described  by  Burckhardt.  It  is  called  bat, 
**  house :  **  its  covering  consists  of  stuff,  about 
three-quarters  of  A  yard  broad,  made  of  black 
goats'-nair  (Cant.  i.  5),  laid  parallel  with  the 
tent's  length.  This  is  sufficient  to  resist  the 
heaviest  rain.  The  tent-poles,  called  amnidj  or 
columns,  are  usually  nine  in  number,  placed  in 
three  groups ;  but  many  tents  have  only  one 
pole,  others  two  or  three.  The  ropes  which 
nold  the  tent  in  its  place  are  fastened,  not  to 
the  tentKSOver  itself,  but  to  loops  consisting  of 
a  leathern  thong  tied  to  the  ends  of  a  stick, 
round  which  is  twisted  a  piece  of  old  cloth, 
which  is  itself  sewed  to  the  tent-cover.  The 
ends  of  the  tentrropes  are  fastened  to  short 
sticks  or  pins,  called  toed  or  aoutad,  which  are 
driven  into  the  ground  with  a  mallet  (Jndg. 


iv.  21 ).  Round  the  back  and  sides  of  the  tents 
runs  a  piece  of  stuff,  removable  at  pleasarc  to 
admit  air.  The  tent  is  divided  into  two  apart- 
ments, separated  by  a  carpet  partition  drawn 
across  the  middle  of  the  tent,  and  festened  to 
the  three  middle  posts.  When  the  pastnre  near 
an  encampment  is  exhausted,  the  tents  are 
taken  down,  packed  on  camels,  and  removed 
(Is.  xxxviii.  12;  Gen.  xxvi.  17,  22,  25).  In 
choosing  places  for  encampment,  Arabs  prefer 
the  neighborhood  of  trees,  for  the  sake  of  the 
shade  and  coolness  which  they  aflbrd  (Gen. 
xviii.  4,  8). 

Te'rah.  The  fkther  of  Abram,  Nahor,  and 
Haran,  and  through  them  the  ancestor  of  the 
ereat  families  of  the  Israelites,  Ishmaelites, 
Midianites,  Moabites,  and  Ammonites  (Gen. 
xi.  24-^2).  The  account  given  of  him  in  the 
O.  T.  narrative  is  very  briSf.  We  learn  from 
it  simply  that  he  was  an  idolater  (Josh.  xxiv.  2} ; 
that  he  dwelt  bevond  the  Euphrates  in  Ur  of 
the  Chaldees  (Cien.  xi.  28) ;  and  that  in  the 
south-westerly  migration,  wluch  from  some  un- 
explained cause  he  undertook  in  his  old  age, 
he  went  with  his  son  Abram,  his  danghter-in- 
law  Sand,  and  his  grandson  Lot,  "to  go  into 
the  land  of  Canaan ;  and  they  came  unto  Haran, 
and  dwelt  there"  (Gen.  xi.  31).  And  finally, 
"  the  days  of  Terah  were  two  hundred  and  five 
years ;  and  Terah  died  in  Haran  "  (Gen.  xi.  32). 

TOT'ftphillly  onlv  in  plural,  images  con- 
nected with  magical  rites.  [Magic!]  The 
derivation  of  the  name  is  obscure.  In  one  case, 
a  sinele  statue  seems  to  be  intended  by  the 
plural  (1  Sam.  xix.  18,  16).  The  temphim 
carried  away  from  Laban  by  Rachel  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  very  small ;  and  the  imape 
hidden  in  David's  bed  by  Michal,  to  deceive 
Saul's  messengers,  was  probably  of  the  size  of 
a  man,  and  perhaps  in  the  head  and  shoulders, 
if  not  lower,  of  human  or  like  form.  Laban 
regarded  his  teraphim  as  gods,  and  it  would 
therefore  appear  that  they  wero  used  by  those 
who  added  corrupt  practices  to  the  patriarchal 
religion.  Terapnim  again  are  indnded  among 
Micah's  images  (Judg.  xvii.  8-5,  xviii.  17,  19, 
20).  Teraphim  were  consulted  for  oracular 
answers  bv  the  Israeliftes  (Zech.  x.  2 ;  oomp. 
Judg.  xvui.  5,  6;  I  Sam.  xv.  22,  23,  xix.  13, 
16,  LXX.;  and  2  K.  xxiii.  24),  and  by  the 
Babylonians,  in  the  case  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
(Ez.  xxi.  19^22).  On  eveiy  revival  of  true 
religion  in  Israel,  the  teraphim  were  swept 
awar  with  other  idols  (2  K.  23,  24). 

T'er^esh.     One  of  the  two  ennochs  whose 

Elot  to  assassinate  Ahasuems  was  discovered 
y  Mordecai  (Esth.  u.  21,  vi.  2).  He  was 
hanged. 

l^r'tiUB,  probably  a  Roman,  was  the 
amanuensis  of  Paul  in  writing  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  (Rom.  xvi.  22).  Some  have  proposed, 
without  reason,  to  identify  him  with  Silas. 
Nothing  certain  is  known  of  him. 

TertallUB, "  a  certain  orator"  (Acts  xxiv. 
1),  who  was  retained  by  the  high-priest  and 
Sanhedrim  to  accuse  the  Apostle  Paul  at  Cies- 
area  before  the  Roman  Procurator,  Antonius 
Felix.  He  evidently  belonged  to  the  class  of 
professional  orators.  We  may  infhr  that  Ter- 
tullus  was  of  Roman,  or  at  all  events  of  Italian 
origin.    The  exordium  of  his  speech  is  designed 
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to  oondlmte  the  good  will  of  the  procamtor, 
and  is  aocordingl/  overcharged  with  flattery. 
There  is  a  strange  contrast  between  the  open- 
ing clause  and  the  brief  summary  of  the  proca- 
rator's  administration  g^ven  by  Tacitus  {Hi$t. 
▼.9).  But  the  commendations  of  Tertnllus 
■were  not  altogether  unfounded,  as  Felix  had 
reaily  succeeded  in  putting  down  several 
sodiuous  movements.  It  is  not  very  easy  to 
detennine  whether  St.  Luke  has  preserved  the 
oration  of  Tertullus  entire.  On  the  whole,  it 
seems  most  natural  to  conclude  that  the  his- 
torian, who  was  almost  certainly  an  ear-wit- 
ness, merely  gives  an  abstract  of  the  speech, 
giving  however,  in  full,  the  most  salient  points 
fver.  5). 

Te'ca  =  Hatita  (l  Esd.  v.  28).    Ap. 

Te'traroh.  Properly  the  sovereign  or  gov- 
ernor of  the  fourth  pert  of  a  countrjr.  (1.) 
Herod  Antipas  (Matt.  xiv.  1 ;  Luke  iii.  I,  19, 
ix.  7  ;  Acts  xiii.  1 ),  who  is  commonly  distin- 
guished as  "  Herod  the  tetrarch,"  although  the 
title  of  "  king  "  is  also  assij^ed  to  him  lK>th  by 
Matthew  (xiv.  9)  and  by  M!ark  (vi.  14, 22,  s<)q.). 
(2.)  Herod  Philip,  who  is  said  by  Luke  (iii.  1) 
to  have  been  "  tetrarch  of  Itunea,  and  of  the 
refi;ion  of  Trachonitis."  (3.)  Lysanias,  who  is 
said  (Luke  iii.  1)  to  have  oeen  "tetrarch  of 
Abilene."  The  title  of  tetrarch  was  at  this 
time  probably  applied  to  petty  tributary  princes 
without  any  sucn  determinate  meaning.  But 
it  appears  from  Josephus  that  the  tetrarchies  of 
Antipas  and  Philip  were  regarded  as  consti- 
tuting each  a  fourth  part  of  their  father's  king- 
dom. We  conclude  that  in  these  two  cases,  at 
least,  the  title  was  used  in  its  strict  and  literal 
sense. 

Thaddfld^UB,  a  name  in  Mark's  catalogue 
of  the  Twelve  Apostles  (Mark  iii.  18) ;  in  the 
gre&t  majority  of  MSS.  in  Matthew's  catalogue 
(Matt.  X.  3),  LebbsBus  is  probably  the  original 
redding.  From  a  comparison  with  the  cata- 
logue of  St.  Luke  (Luke  vi.  15  ;  Acts  i.  13),  it 
■eems  scarcely  possible  to  doubt  that  the  three 
names  of  Judas,  Lebbseus,  and  ThaddsBus,  were 
borne  by  one  and  the  same  person. 

ThaTiash.  Son  of  Nahor  by  his  concu- 
bine Reumah  (Gen.  xxii.  24). 

Tha^mah.  "The  children  of  Thamah " 
wore  a  family  of  Nethinim  who  returned  with 
Zembbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  53). 

Tha'mar.     Tamab  i  rMatt.  i.  3). 

Tham'natha.  One  of  the  cities  of  Jndssa 
fortified  by  Bacchides  (1  Maoc  ix.  50).  Tham- 
natha,  no  doubt,  represents  an  ancient  Tim- 
HATH,  possibly  the  present  Tibndk.    Ap. 

Thank-onerin^,  or  Peaoe-offering, 

the  properly  euchanstic  offering  among  the 
Jews,  in  its  theory  resembling  the  Mbat- 
Offbbino,  and  therefore  indicating  that  the 
offerer  was  already  reconciled  to  and  in  cove- 
nant with  Grod.  Its  ceremonial  is  described  in 
Ley.  iii.  The  peaceK>fiering8,  unlike  other  sac- 
rifices, were  not  ordained  to  be  offered  in  fixed 
and  regular  course.  The  only  constantly- 
recurring  peace-ofiering  appears  to  have  been 
that  of  the  two  firstling  lambs  at  Pentecost 
(Lev.  xxiii.  19).  The  general  principle  of  the 
peace-ofiering  seems  to  have  been,  that  it  should 
be  entirely  spontaneous,  ofibred  as  occasion 
should  arise,  from  the  feeling  of  the  sacrificer 


himself  (Lev.  xix.  5).  On  the  first  institntlon 
([Lev.  vii.  11-17),  peace-oflcrings  are  divided 
into  "  ofieri^s  of  uanksgiving,"  and  "  vows, 
or  freewill-oiKrings ;  "  of  which  latter  class  the 
ofiering  by  a  Nazarite,  on  the  completion  of  his 
vow,  is  the  most  remarkable  (Num.  vi.  14). 
We  find,  accordingly,  peace-ofierings  ofiured  for 
the  people  on  a  great  scale  at  periods  of  un- 
usual solemnity  or  rejoicing.  In  two  cases 
only  (Judge  xx.  26;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  25),  peace- 
offerings  are  mentioned  as  offered  with  Dumt- 
offerings  at  a  time  of  national  sorrow  and 
fasting. 

Tna^'ra.  Tbbah,  the  father  of  Abraham 
(Luke  iii.  34). 

Thar^ra,  Esth.  xii.  l.  A  corrupt  form  of 
Tebbsh. 

Thar'shish.  1.  In  this  more  accurate  form, 
the  translators  of  the  A.  Y.  have  given  in  two 
passages  (1  K.  x.  22,  xxii.  48)  the  name  dse- 
where  presented  as  Tabshish. — 2.  A  Ben- 
jamite,  one  of  the  familj^  of  Bilhan  and  the 
house  of  Jediael  (1  Chr.  vii.  10  only). 

Thas'si.  The  surname  of  Simon  the  son 
of  Mattathias  (1  Mace.  ii.  3).  The  derivation 
of  the  word  is  uncertain. 

Theatre.  For  the  general  subject,  see  Diet, 
of  Ant.  pp.  995-998.  For  the  explanation  of 
the  biblical  allusions,  two  or  three  points  only 
require  notice.  The  Greek  term,  like  the  cor- 
responding English  term,  denotes  the  place 
where  dramatic  performances  are  exhibited, 
and  also  the  scens  itself,  or  spectacle,  which  is 
witnessed  there.  It  occurs  in  the  first  or  local 
sense  in  Acts  xix.  29.  It  was  in  the  theatre  at 
CsBsarea  that  Herod  Agrippa  I.  gave  audience 
to  the  Tyrian  deputies,  ana  was  himself  struck 
with  death,  because  he  heard  so  gladly  the  im- 
pious acclamations  of  the  people  (Acts  xii.  21- 
23).  The  other  sense  of  the  term  "theatre" 
occurs  in  1  Cor.  iv.  9,  where  the  Common  Vet" 
sion  renders,  **  God  hath  set  forth  us,  the  apos- 
tles, last,  as  it  were  appointed  to  death ;  for  we 
are  made  a  spedade  unto  the  world,  and  to 
angels,  and  to  men."  Instead  of  "spectacle" 
(so  also  Widif  and  Uw  Rhcmish  translators 
after  the  Vulgate),  some  might  prefer  the  more 
energetic  Saxon,  "  gazing-stock,"  as  in  Tyn- 
dale,  Cranmcr,  and  the  Geneva  Version. 

^niebea  (A.  v..  No,  the  multitude  of  No, 
populous  No).  A  chief  city  of  ancient  Egypt, 
long  the  capital  of  the  upper  country,  and  the 
seat  of  the  diospolitan  dynasties  that  ruled  over 
all  Egypt  at  tne  era  of  its  highest  splendor. 
The  sacred  name  of  Thebes  was  P-amen,  **  the 
abode  of  Amon,"  which  the  Greeks  reproduced 
in  their  Diomoiis,  especially  with  the  addition 
the  Great,  No- Amon  is  tne  name  of  Thebef 
in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  (Jer.  xlvi.  25 ;  Nah. 
8).    Ezekiel  uses  No  simply  to  designate 


the  Egyptian  seat  of  Ammon  (Ez.  xxx.  14, 
16).  The  name  of  Thebes  in  the  hieroglyphics 
is  explained  under  No-Amon.  The  origin 
of  the  city  is  lost  in  antiquity.  Niebnhr  is 
of  opinion  that  Thebes  was  much  older  than 
Memphis,  and  that,  "  after  the  centre  of  Egjrp- 
tian  life  was  transferred  to  Lower  Egypt,  Mem- 
phis acquired  its  greatness  through  the  ruin  of 
Thebes.  Other  authorities  assign  priority  to 
Memphis.  But  bodi  cities  date  Irom  onr  earliest 
authentic  knowledge  of  Egjrptian  history.    The 
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first  allusion  to  Thebes  in  classical  literature  is 
the  familiar  passage  of  the  Iliad  (ix.  381-385) : 
"Egyptian  Thebes,  where  are  vast  treasures 
laid  up  in  the  houses;  where  are  a  hundred 
gates,  and  from  each  two  hundred  men  go  forth 
vrith  horses  and  chariots."  It  has  been  ques^ 
tioned  whether  Herodotus  visited  Upper  Egypt ; 
but  he  says,  "  I  went  to  Heliopolis  aS  to 
ThtbeSf  expi^essly  to  try  whether  tne  priests  of 
those  places  would  agree  in  their  accounts  with 
the  priests  at  Memphis  "  (ii.  3).  Afterwards 
he  describes  the  features  of  the  Nile  Valley,  and 
the  chief  points  and  distances  upon  the  river, 
as  only  an  eye-witness  would  be  likely  to  re- 
cord ^em.  In  the  first  centuiy  before  Christ, 
Diodorus  visited  Thebes ;  and  he  devotes  sev- 
eral sections  of  his  general  work  to  its  history 
and  appearance.  Though  he  saw  the  dty 
when  It  had  sunk  to  quite  secondarjr  impor- 
tance, he  preserves  the  tradition  of  its  early 
grandeur,  its  circuit  of  one  hundred  and 
K>rty  stadia,  the  size  of  its  public  edifices,  the 
magnificence  of  its  temples,  the  number  of  its 
monuments,  the  dimensions  of  its  private 
houses,  —  some  of  them  four  or  five  stories 
high, — all  giving  it  an  air  of  grandeur  and 
beauty  surpassing  not  only  all  other  cities  of 
Egypt,  but  of  the  world.  Diodorus  deplores 
the  spoiling  of  its  buildings  and  monuments  by 
Cambyses  ( Diod.  i.  45, 46 ) .  Strabo,  who  visited 
Egypt  a  little  later,  at  about  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  era,  describes  (xvii.  p.  816)  the 
dty  under  the  name  Diospolis. 

but,  in  the  uncertainty  of  these  historical  al- 
lusions, the  monumenU  of  Thebes  are  the  most 
reliable  witnesses  for  the  ancient  grandeur  of 
the  city.  These  are  found  in  almost  equal 
proportions  upon  both  sides  of  the  river.  The 
parallel  ridges  which  skirt  the  narrow  Nile 
valley  upon  the  east  and  west  from  the  north- 
em  limit  of  Upper  Egypt,  here  sweep  outward 
upon  either  side,  forming  a  circular  plain 
wnose  diameter  is  nearly  ten  miles.  ^  The  plan 
of  the  city,  as  indicated  by  the  principal  monu- 
ments, was  nearly  quaaran<^ular,  measuring 
two  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  four  from 
east  to  west.  Its  four  great  landmarks  were 
Kamak  and  Luxor  upon  the  eastern  or  Ara- 
bian side,  and  Qoomah  and  Medeenet  Haboo 
upon  the  western  or  Libyan  side.  There  are 
indications  that  each  of  these  temples  may 
have  been  connected  with  those  facing  it  upon 
two  sides  by  grand  dromoi,  lined  with  sphinxes 
and  other  colossal  figures.  Upon  the  western 
bank  there  was  almost  a  continuous  line  of 
temples  and  jpublic  edifices  for  a  distance  of  two 
miles,  from  (Qoomah  to  Medeenet  Haboo ;  and 
Wilkinson  conjectures  that  from  a  point  near 
the  latter,  perhaps  in  the  line  of  tne  colossi, 
the  "  Royal  Street "  ran  down  to  the  river, 
which  was  crossed  by  a  ferry  terminating  at 
Luxor  on  the  eastern  side.  Beginning  at  the 
northern  extremity  on  the  western  bank,  the 
first  conspicuous  ruins  are  those  of  the  Meneph- 
theumf  a  palace-temple  of  the  nineteenth  dynas- 
ty, and  tnerefore  belonging  to  the  middle  style 
of  Egyptian  architecture.  Nearly  a  mile  south- 
ward from  the  Menephtheion  are  the  remains 
of  the  combined  palace  and  temple  known 
^ince  the  days  of  Strabo  as  the  Memnonium. 
An  examination  of  its  sculptures  shows  that 


this  name  was  inaccurately  applied,  since  the 
building  was  clearly  erected  by  Rameaes  U 
The  general  form  of  the  Memnonium  is  that 
of  a  parallelomm  in  three  main  sections,  the 
intenor  areas  Dcing  successivdy  narrower  than 
the  first  court,  and  the  whole  terminating  in  a 
series  of  sacred  chambers  beautifully  sculptured 
and  ornamented.  But  the  most  remarkable 
feature  of  these  ruins  is  the  gigantic  statue  of 
Rameses  II.  Proceeding  again  toward  the 
south  for  about  the  same  distance,  we  find,  at 
Medeenet  Haboo,  ruins  upon  a  more  stupen- 
dous scale  than  at  any  other  point  upon  the 
western  bank  of  Thebies.  These  consist  of  a 
temple  founded  by  Thothmes  I.,  which  pre- 
sents some  of  the  grandest  effects  of  the  old 
Egyptian  architecture,  and  its  batde^ccnes  art 
a  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  Rame- 
ses lU.  Behind  this  long  ranee  of  temples 
and  palaces  are  the  Libyan  hills,  which,  for 
a  distance  of  five  miles,  are  excavated  to  the 
depth  of  several  hundred  feet  for  sepulchral 
chambers.  Some  of  these,  in  the  number  and 
variety  of  their  chambers,  the  finish  of  their 
sculptures,  and  the  bean^  and  freshness  of 
their  frescoes,  are  among  the  most  remarkable 
monuments  of  Egyptian  g^ndeur  and  skill. 
The  eastern  side  of  the  river  is  distinguished 
by  the  renjains  of  Luxor  and  Kamak,  the 
latter  being  of  itself  a  city  of  temples.  The 
approach  to  Kamak  from  the  south  is  marked 
by  a  series  of  majestic  gateways  and  towers, 
which  were  the  appendages  of  later  times  to 
the  original  structure.  The  temple  properly 
faces  the  river,  i'.e.  toward  the  north-west.  The 
courts  and  propylsea  connected  with  this  struc- 
ture occupy  a  space  nearly  l^SOO  feet  square, 
and  the  buildings  represent  almost  every  dy- 
nasty of  Eeypt,  firom  Sesortasen  I.  to  Ptolemy 
Eucigetes  L  Courts,  pylons,  crbelisks,  statues, 
pillars,  every  thing  pertaining  to  Kamak,  are 
on  the  granaest  scale.  The  grandeur  of  Kgrpt 
is  here  in  its  architecture,  and  almost  everT 

{)illar,  obelisk,  and  stone  tells  its  historic 
eeend  of  her  greatest  monarchs.  We  have 
alluded,  in  the  opening  of  this  artide,  to  the 
debated  question  of  the  priority  of  Thebes  to 
Memphis.  As  yet  the  data  are  not  sufficieni 
for  its  satisfactory  solution,  and  Egyptologists 
are  not  agreed.  Upon  the  whole,  we  may  con- 
clude that,  before  the  time  of  Menes,  there  was 
a  local  sovereignty  in  the  Thebaid ;  but  the 
historical  nationalitv  of  Einrpt  dates  from  the 
founding  of  Memphis.  When  the  Shepherds 
or  Hyksos,  a  nomadic  race  from  the  East,  in- 
vaded Egypt,  and  fixed  thdr  capital  at  Mem- 
phis, a  native  Egyptian  dynasty  was  maintained 
at  Thebes,  at  times  tributary  to  the  Hvksos, 
and  at  times  in  military  alliance  with  Etniopia 
against  the  invaders;  until  at  length,  by  a 
general  uprising  of  the  Thebaid,  the  Hyksos 
were  expelled,  and  Thebes  became  the  capital 
of  sll  Egypt  under  the  resplendent  eighteenth 
dvnasty.  This  supremacy  continued  until  the 
cfose  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty,  or  for  a  period 
of  more  than  five  hundred  years;  but  under 
the  twentieth  dynastv  the  gloiy  of  Thelies 
began  to  decline,  and  af^er  the  dose  of  that 
dynasty  her  name  no  more  appears  in  the  lists 
of  kings.  Still  the  city  was  retained  as  the 
capital,  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  the  achieve- 
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ments  of  Shishonk  the  Babastite,  of  Tirhakah 
the  Ethiopian,  and  other  monarchs  of  celeb- 
rity, are  recorded  apon  its  walls.  Ezekiel 
proclaims  the  destruction  of  Thebes  by  the  arm 
of  Babylon  (£z.  xxx.  14-16).  The  Persian 
invader  completed  the  destruction  that  the 
Babyloniain  had  begun. 

fnient>ez.  A  place  memorable  for  the 
death  of  the  bravo  Abimdech  (Judg.  ix.  50). 
Thebez  is  not  mentioned  affain  in  the  Bible. 
But  it  was  known  to  Eusebius  and  Jerome. 
In  their  day,  the  village  still  bore  its  old  name, 
and  was  situated  "  in  the  district  of  Neapolis/' 
thirteen  Boman  miles  therefrom,  on  the  road 
to  Scythopolis.  There  it  still  is ;  its  name — 
Tubas — hardly  changed. 

Theoo'e,  the  wildemees  of.     The 

wild  uncultivated  pastoral  tract  lying  around 
the  town  of  Tekoa,  more  especially  to  the  east 
of  it  (1  Mace.  ix.  33).    Ap. 

Tharasar.  Another  form  of  the  name 
examined  under  Tel-absar  (2  K.  xix.  12). 

Theler'sas  (l  Esd.  v.  36).  The  Greek 
equivalent  of  the  name  Tbl-habsab.    Ap. 

The'man  (Bar.  iii.  22,  23).  [Teman.] 
Ap. 

Theooa^niiS.  Tiktah  the  father  of  Ja- 
haziah  (1  Ead.  ix.  14).    Ap. 

ThfKXl'otUB.  An  envoy  sent  by  Nicanor 
to  Judas  MaocabfBus  c.  b.c.  162  (2  Mace.  xiv. 
19).    Ap. 

Tbeoph'iliis.  The  person  to  whom  St 
Liuke  inscribes  his  Gospel  and  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  (Luke  i.  3 ;  Acts  i.  1 ).  We  meet  with 
a  considerable  number  and  variety  of  theories 
concerning  him.  Several  commentators,  espe- 
cially among  the  Fathers,  have  been  disposed 
to  doubt  the  personality  of  Theophilus,  regard- 
ing the  name  either  as  that  of  a  fictitious  per- 
son, or  as  applicable  to  eveiy  Christian  reader. 
From  the  honorable  epithet  Kparurre,  applied  to 
Theophilus  in  Luke  i.  3  (comp.  Acts  xxiii. 
36,  xxiv.  3,  xxvi.  25),  it  has  been  argued, 
with  much  probability,  that  he  was  a  person  in 
high  official  position. 

The'ras.  The  equivalent  in  1  Esd.  viii. 
41,  61,  for  the  Ahava  of  the  parallel  passage 
in  Ezra.    Ap. 

Ther'meleth,  Tbl-mblab  (1  Esd.  v.  36). 

Ap. 

xhe88alo'niaiui»  First  Epistle  to  the, 

was  written  by  the  Apostle  Paul  at  Corinth,  a 
few  months  after  he  had  founded  the  Church  at 
Thessalonica,  at  the  close  of  the  year  52  or  the 
beginning  of  53.  The  oooashn  of  this  Epistle 
was  as  follows :  St.  Paul  had  twice  attempted 
to  revisit  Thessalonica,  and  both  times  had  been 
disappointed.  Thus  prevented  trom  seeing 
them  in  person,  he  had  sent  Timothy  to  in- 
(]^nire  and  leport  to  him  as  to  their  condition 
(lii.  1-5).  Timothy  returned  with  most  favor- 
able tidinj^,  reportmg  not  only  their  progress 
in  Christian  faith  and  practice,  but  also  their 
strong  attachment  to  their  old  teacher  (iii.  6- 
10).  The  First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  is 
the  outpouring  of  the  apostle's  gratitude  on  re- 
ceiving this  welcome  news.  At  the  same  time, 
the  report  of  Timothy  was  not  unmixed  with 
alloy.  There  were  certain  features  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  Thessalonian  Church  which  called 
for  St.  Paul's  interference,  and  to  which  he  ad- 
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dresses  himself  in  his  letter.  ( 1 . )  The  veiy  in- 
tensity of  their  Christian  faith,  dwelling  too 
exclusively  on  the  day  of  the  Lord's  coming, 
had  been  attended  with  evil  consequences.  Ou 
the  other  hand,  a  theoretical  diiiicultv  had  been 
felt.  Certain  members  of  the  Church  had  died, 
and  there  was  great  anxiety  lest  they  should 
be  excluded  from  any  share  in  the  glories  of 
the  Lord's  advent  (iv.  13-18).  (2.)  The  Thes- 
salonians needed  consolation  and  encourage- 
ment under  persecution  (ii.  14,  iii.  2^).  (a.) 
An  unhealthy  state  of  feeling  with  regard  to 
spiritual  gifts  was  manifesting  itself  (v.  19,  20). 
(4.)  There  was  the  danger  of  relapsing  into 
their  old  heathen  profligacy  ( i  v.  4-8 ) .  Yet  not- 
withstanding all  Uiese  drawbacks,  the  condition 
of  the  Thessalonian  Church  was  h^hly  satis- 
factory, and  the  most  cordial  relations  existed 
between  St.  Paul  and  his  converts  there.  This 
honorable  distinction  it  shares  with  the  other 
great  Church  of  Macedonia,  that  of  Philippi. 
The  Epistle  is  rather  practical  than  doctrinal. 
It  was  suggested  rather  by  personal  feeling  than 
by  any  urgent  need,  which  might  have  rormed 
a  cena«  of  unity,  and  impressed  a  distinct  char- 
acter on  the  whole.  Under  these  circumstances, 
we  need  not  expect  to  trace  unity  of  purpose, 
or  a  continuous  argument,  and  any  anuysis 
must  be  more  or  less  artificial.  The  body  of 
the  Epbtle,  however,  may  convenientljr  be  di- 
vided into  two  parts,  the  former  of  which,  ex- 
tending over  the  first  three  chapters,  is  chiefly 
taken  up  with  a  retrospect  of  the  apostle's  rela- 
tion to  his  Thessalonian  converts,  and  an  expla- 
nation of  his  presentcircumstancesand  feelings ; 
while  the  latter,  comprising  the  4th  and  5th 
chapters,  contains  some  seasonable  exhorta- 
tions. At  the  close  of  each  of  these  divisions 
is  a  prayer,  commencing  with  the  same  words, 
''May  God  Himself,"  &c.,  and  expressed  in 
somewhat  similar  language.  The  Epistle  closes 
with  personal  injunctions  and  a  oenediction 
(v.  25-28). 

Thesaalo'nians.  Second  Epistle  to 

the^  appears  to  have  been  written  from  Corinth, 
not  veiy  long  after  the  First,  for  Silvanus  and 
TimotheuswerestillwithStPaul(i.  1).  In  the 
former  letter,  we  saw  chiefly  the  outpouring  of 
strong  personal  aflfection,  occasioned  by  the  re- 
newal of  the  apostle's  intercourse  with  the  Thes- 
salonians, and  the  doctrinal  and  hortatory  por- 
tions are  there  subordinate.  In  the  Second 
Epistle,  on  the  other  hand,  his  leading  motive 
seoms  to  have  been  the  desire  of  correcting  er- 
rors in  the  Church  of  Thessalonica.  We  notice 
two  points  especially  which  call  for  his  rebuke. 
First,  it  seems  that  the  anxious  expectation  of 
the  Lord's  advent,  instead  of  subsiding,  had 
gained  ground  since  the  writing  of  the  First 
Epistle.  Secondly,  the  apostle  had  also  a  per- 
sonal ground  of  complaint  His  authority  was 
not  denied  by  any;  out  it  was  tampered' with, 
and  an  unauthorized  use  was  made  of  his 
name.  This  Epistle,  in  the  range  of  subject 
as  well  as  in  style  and  general  character,  close- 
ly resembles  the  First ;  and  the  remarks  made 
on  that  Epistle  apply  for  the  most  part  equally 
well  to  this.  The  structure  also  is  somewhat 
similar,  the  main  body  of  the  Epistle  being  di- 
vided into  two  parts  in  the  same  way,  and  each 
part  closing  with  a  prayer  (ii.  16,  17,  iii.  16). 
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The  Epistle  ends  with  a  special  direction  and  i 
benediction  (iii.  17,  18). 

Thessaloni^ca.    The  original  name  of 
this  citj  was  Therma ;  and  that  i>art  of  the 
Macedonian  shore  on  which  it  was  situated  re- 
tained through  the  Roman  period  the  designa- 
tion of  the  Ttienuaic  Gulf.     Cassander  the  son 
of  Antipater  rebuilt  and  enlarged  Therma,  and 
named  it  after  his  wife  Thessuonica,  the  sister 
of  Alexander  the  Great.     The  name  ever  since, 
under  various  slight  modifications,  has  been 
continuous,  and  the  city  itself  has  never  ceased 
to  be  eminent    ScUonSd  is  still  the  most  im- 
portant town  of  European  Turkey,  next  aller 
Constantinople.    Strabo  in  the  first  century 
speaks  of  Thessalonica  as  the  most  populous 
city  in  Macedonia.    Thus  we  are  brought  to 
St.  Paul's  visit  (with  Silas  and  Timothy)  dur- 
ing his  second  missionary  journey,  and  to  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  into  Thessalonica. 
Three  circumstances  must  here  be  mentioned, 
which  illustrate  in  an  important  manner  this 
visit  and  this  ioumey  as  well  as  the  two  Epis- 
tles to  the  Thessalonians.     (1.)  This  was  the 
chief  station  on  the  great  Roman  Road,  called 
the  Via  Egnatia,  which  connected  Rome  with 
the  whole  region  to  the  north  of  the  .£gean  Sea. 
(2.)  Placed  as  it  was  on  this  great  tomI,  and  in 
connection  with  other  important  Roman  ways, 
Thessalonica  was  an  invaluable  centre  for  the 
spread  of  the  gospel.    In  fact,  it  was  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  on  a  level  with  Corinth  and  Epfaiesus 
in  its  share  of  the  commerce  of  the  Levant.   (8. ) 
The  circumstance  noted  in  Acts  xvii.  1,  that 
here  was  the  synagogue  of  the  Jews  in  this  part 
of  Macedonia,  had  evidently  much  to  do  with  the 
apostle's  plans,  and  also  doubtless  with  his  suc- 
cess.   Trade  would  inevitably  bring  Jews  to 
Thessalonica ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that,  ever 
since,  they  have  had  a  prominent  place  in  the 
annals  of  the  city.    The  first  scene  of  the  apos- 
tle's work  at  Thessalonica  was  the  synagogue 
(Acts  xvii.  2,  3).    It  is  stated  that  the  minis- 
trations among  the  Jews  continued  for  three 
weeks  (ver.  2).    Not  that  we  are  obliged  to 
limit  to  this  time  the  whole  stay  of  the  apostle 
at  Thessalonica.     A  flourishmg  church  was 
certainly  formed  there ;  and  the  Epistles  show 
that  its  elements  were  much  more  Gentile  than 
Jewish.    The  narrative  in  the  Acts  affords  a 
singularly  accurate  illustration  of  Uie  political 
constitution  of  Thessalonica.    Not  only  is  the 
clemus  mentioned  (Acts  xvii.  5)  in  harmony 
with  what  has  been  above  said  of  its  being  a 
"  free  city,"  but  the  peculiar  title  pdttarchs  (ib. 
6),  of  the  chief  magistrates.    This  term  occurs 
in  no  other  writing ;  but  it  may  be  read  to  tliis 
day  conspicuously  on  an  arch  of  the  early  im- 
perial times,  which  spans  the  main  street  of  the 
city.   The  arch  just  mentioned  (called  the  Var- 
ddr  Gate)  is  at  the  western  extremity  of  the 
town.    At  its  eastern  extremity  is  another  Ro- 
man arch  of  later  date,  and  probably  commemo- 
rating some  victory  of  Constantine.   The  main 
street  which  both  these  arches  cross,  and  which 
intersects  the  city  from  east  to  west,  is  undoubt- 
edlythe  line  of  the  Via  Egnaiia. 

Tbeu^das,  the  name  of  an  insuigent  men- 
tioned in  GamaliePs  speech  before  the  Jewish 
council  (Acts  v.  35-39)  at  the  time  of  the  ar- 
raignment of  the  apostles.    He  appeared,  ac- 


cording to  Luke's  account,  at  the  head  of  about 
four  hundred  men.   Josephus  speaks  of  a  Then- 
das  who  played  a  similar  part  in  the  time  of 
Claudius,  about  a.d.  44,  ix,  some  ten  or  twelve 
years  at  least  later  than  the  deliveiy  of  Gama- 
liel's speech  ;  and  since  Luke  places  his  Thea- 
das,  in  the  order  of  time,  wfore  Judas  the 
Galilean,  who  made  his  appearance  soon  after 
the  dethronement  of  Archeiaiis,  t.e.  ▲.d.  6  or  7, 
it  has  been  charged  that  the  writer  of  the  Acts 
either  fabricated  the  speech  put  into  the  month 
of  Gamaliel,  or  has  wrought  into  it  a  transac- 
tion which  took  place  thirty  years  or  more  after 
the  time  when  it  is  said  to  have  occurred.    Va- 
rious solutions  of  the  difficulty  have  been  oflered. 
(I.)  Since  Luke  represents  Theudas  as  having 
preceded  Judas  the  Galilean,  it  is  certain  that 
ne  could  not  have  appeared  later,  at  all  events, 
than  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Herod  the 
Great    Now,  the  veiy  year  of  that  monarch's 
death  was  remarkably  turbulent ;  the  land  was 
overrun  by  insurrectionary  chiefs  or  fanatics. 
Josephus  mentions  but  thra  of  these  disturbers 
bj/  name ;  he  passes  over  the  others  with  a  gene- 
ral allusion.    Among  those  whom  the  Jewish 
historian  has  omitted  to  name  may  have  been 
the  Theudas  whom  Gamaliel  cites.     The  name 
was  not  an  uncommon  one.    (2.)  Another  ex- 
planation is,  that  Luke's  Theudas  may  have 
oeen  one  of  the  three  insut^^nts  whose  names 
are  mentioned  by  Josephus  m  connection  with 
the  disturbance  which  took  place  about  the  time 
of  Herod's  death.    Sonntag  argues  that  the 
Theudas  referred  to  by  Gamalid  is  xht  indi- 
vidual who  occurs  in  Josephus  under  the  name 
of  Simon,  a  slave  of  Herod.    There  can  be  no 
valid  objection  to  either  of  the  fon^ing  suppo- 
sitions :  both  are  reasonable,  and  both  must  be 
disproved  before  Luke  can  be  justly  chaiged 
witn  having  committed  an  anachronism  in  the 
passage  under  consideration. 

ThieveB,  the  two.  The  men  who,  nnder 
this  name,  appear  in  the  histor^r  of  the  crucifix- 
ion, were  roboers  rather  than  tmeves,  belonging 
to  the  lawless  bands  by  which  Palestine  was  at 
that  time  and  afterwards  infested.  Against 
these  brigands  every  Roman  procurator  had  to 
wage  continual  war.  It  was  necessary  to  use 
an  armed  police  to  encounter  them  (Luke  xxii. 
52).  Of  the  previous  history  of  the  two  who 
sufiered  on  Golgotha  we  know  nothing.  They 
had  been  tried  and  condemned,  and  were  wait- 
ing their  execution  before  our  Lord  was  accused. 
It  is  probable  enough,  as  the  death  of  Barabbas 
was  clearly  expected  at  the  same  time,  that  they 
had  taken  part  in  his  insurrection.  They  had 
expected  to  die  with  Jesus  Barabbas.  I'hey 
find  themselves  with  one  who  bore  the  same 
name,  but  who  was  described  in  the  superacrip* 
tion  on  His  cross  as  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  They 
could  hardly  fail  to  have  heard  something  of 
his  fame  as  "a  prophet,  of  his  triumphal  entry 
as  a  king.  They  catch  at  first  the  prevailing 
tone  of  scorn.  But  over  one  of  them  thers 
came  a  change.  He  looked  back  upon  his  past 
life,  and  saw  an  infinite  evil.  He  looked  to  the 
man  dying  on  the  cross  beside  him,  and  saw  an 
infinite  compassion.  There  indeed  was  one  un- 
like all  other  "  kings  of  the  Jews  "  whom  the 
robber  had  ever  known.  Snch  a  one  must  be 
all  that  He  had  claimed  to  be.    To  be  foigotien 
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br  that  king  seems  to  him  now  the  most  terri- 
ble of  all  punishments ;  to  take  part  in  the  tri- 
umph of  His  retnm,  the  most  blessed  of  all 
hopes.  The  yearning  prayer  was  answered, 
not  in  the  letter,  but  in  the  spirit  We  cannot 
wonder  that  a  history  of  such  wonderful  inter- 
est should  at  all  times  have  fixed  itself  on  men's 
minds,  and  led  them  to  speculate  and  ask  ones- 
tions  which  we  have  no  data  to  answer.  The 
simplest  and  tmest  way  of  looking  at  it  has 
been  that  of  those  who  luiTe  seen  in  the  "  dying 
thief"  the  first  mat  typical  instance  that  "  a 
man  is  justified  by  faitn  without  the  deeds  of 
the  law." 

Tbimna^thah.  A  town  in  the  allotment 
of  Dan  (Josh.  xix.  43  only).  It  is  named  be- 
tween Eton  and  Ekron.  The  name  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  residence  of  Samson's  wife. 

ThiBnt>e.  A  name  found  only  in  Tob.  i.  2, 
as  that  of  a  city  of  Naphtali  from  which  Tobit's 
ancestor  had  been  carried  captive  by  the  As- 
syrians.   Ap. 

Thistle.    [Thorns  and  Thistles.] 

Thomas,  one  of  the  apostles.  According 
to  Ensebius,  his  real  name  was  Judas.  This 
may  have  been  a  mere  confusion  with  Thad- 
dsBus,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  extract.  But  it 
may  also  be  that  Thomas  was  a  surname.  The 
word  Thoma  means  "a  twin;"  and  so  it  is 
translated  in  John  xi.  16,  xxi.  2,  6  di&vfiog. 
Out  of  this  name  has  erown  the  tradition  that 
be  had  a  twin-sister,  Lydia,  or  that  he  was  a 
twit;-brother  of  our  Lord ;  which  last,  aeain, 
would  confirm  his  identification  with  Judas 
(comp.  Matt.  xiii.  55).  He  is  said  to  have 
been  bom  at  Antioch.  In  the  catalogue  of 
the  epostles,  he  is  coupled  with  Matthew  in 
Matt.  X.  8,  Mark  iii.  18,  Luke  vi.  15,  and  with 
Philip  in  Acts  i.  13.  All  that  we  know  of  him 
is  derived  from  the  Gospel  of  St.  John ;  and 
this  amounts  to  three  traits,  which,  however,  so 
exactly  agree  together,  that,  slight  as  they  are, 
they  place  his  character  before  us  with  a  pre- 
cision which  belongs  to  no  other  of  the  twelve 
apostles,  except  Peter,  John,  and  Judas  Iscar- 
iot.  This  character  is  that  of  a  man  slow  to 
believe,  seeing  all  the  difficulties  of  a  case,  sub- 
ject to  despondency,  viewing  things  on  the 
darker  side,  and  yet  full  of  aMent  love  for  his 
Master.  The  first  trait  is  his  speech  when  our 
Lord  determined  to  face  the  dangers  that  awai^ 
ed  Him  in  Judiea  on  His  journey  to  Bethany. 
Thomas  said  to  his  fellow-disciples,  ''Let  us 
also  go,  that  we  may  die  with  Him  "  (John  xi. 
16).  The  second  was  his  speech  during  the 
Last  Sapper.  "  Thomas  saith  unto  Him,  Lord, 
we  know  not  whither  Thou  goest,  and  how  can 
we  know  the  way  ?  "  (xiv.  5.)  It  was  the  pro- 
saic, incredulous  doubt  as  to  moving  a  step  in 
the  unseen  future,  and  yet  an  eager  inquiry  to 
know  how  this  step  was  to  be  taken.  The 
third  was  after  the  resurrection.  He  was  ab- 
sent —  possibly  by  accident,  perhaps  character- 
istically —  from  the  first  assembly  when  Jesus 
had  appeared.  The  others  told  him  what  they 
had  seen.  He  broke  forth  into  an  exclamation, 
the  terms  of  which  convey  to  us  at  once  the 
vehemence  of  his  doubt,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  vivid  picture  that  his  mind  retained  of  his 
Master's  n>rm  as  he  had  last  seen  Him  lifeless 
on  the  cross  (John  xx.  25).    On  the  eighth  day 


he  was  with  them  at  their  gathering,  perhaps 
in  expectation  of  a  recurrence  of  the  visit  of 
the  previous  week ;  and  Jesus  stood  amongst 
them.  He  uttered  the  same  salutation,  "  Peace 
be  unto  you ; "  and  then  turning  to  Thomas, 
as  if  this  had  been  the  special  obiect  of  His 
appearance,  uttered  the  words  which  convey  as 
strongly  the  sense  of  condemnation  and  tender 
reproof  as  those  of  Thomas  had  shown  the 
sense  of  hesitation  and  doubt.  The  efiect  on 
Thomas  is  immediate.  The  conviction  pro- 
do:^  by  the  removal  of  his  doubt  became 
deeper  and  stronger  than  that  of  any  of  the 
other  apostles.  The  words  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed his  belief  contain  a  far  higher  assertion 
of  his  Master's  divine  nature  than  is  contained 
in  any  other  expression  used  by  apostolic  lips, 
"  My  Lord,  and  my  God."  The  answer  of  our 
Lord  sums  up  the  moral  of  the  whole  narrative : 
**  Because  thou  hast  seen  Me,  thou  hast  believed  : 
blessed  are  they  that  have  not  seen  Me,  and  yet 
have  believed  '^  (xx.  29).  In  the  N.  T.  we  hear 
of  Thomas  only  twice  again,  once  on  the  Sea 
of  Galilee  with  the  seven  disciples,  where  he 
is  ranked  next  after  Peter  (John  xxi.  2),  and 
again  in  the  assemblage  of  the  apostles  after 
the  ascension  (Acts  i.  13).  The  earlier  tradi- 
tions, as  believed  in  the  4th  century,  represent 
him  as  preaching  in  Parthia  or  Persia,  and  as 
finally  buried  at  Edessa.  The  later  traditions 
carry  him  farther  East  His  martyrdom 
(whether  in  Persia  or  India)  is  said  to  have 
been  occasioned  by  a  lance,  and  is  commemo- 
rated bv  the  Latin  Chnrch  on  Dec.  21,  by  the 
Greek  Church  on  Oct.  6,  and  by  the  Indians 
on  July  1 . 

Thoxnol.  Thamah  or  Tamah  (1  Esd.  v. 
32).     Ap. 

Thorns  and  Thistles.  There  appear  to 
be  eighteen  or  twenty  Hebrew  words  which 
point  to  difibrent  kinds  of  prickly  or  thorny 
shrubs.  These  words  are  variously  rendered 
in  the  A.  V.  by  "  thorns,"  "  briers,"  "  thistles," 
&c.  It  were  a  hopeless  task  to  enter  into  a 
discussion  of  these  numerous  Hebrew  terms; 
but  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon 
the  "crown  of  thorns"  {<jTe<pavoc  i^  LkovOuv, 
Matt  xxvii.  29),  which  was  put  in  derision 
upon  our  Lord's  head  before  His  crucifixion. 
The  Rhamnus  or  Spina  Christi,  although 
abundant  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jerusalem, 
cannot  be  the  plant  intended,  because  its  thorns 
are  so  strong  and  large,  that  it  could  not  have 
been  woven  into  a  wreath.  The  large-leaved 
acanthus  (bear's-foot)  is  totally  unsuited  for 
the  purpose.  Had  the  acacia  been  intended, 
as  some  suppose,  the  phrase  would  have  been 
k^  oKovOtf^.  6bviously  some  small  flexile  thorny 
shrub  is  meant;  perhaps  Cappares  spinosa. 
Hasselquist  (Travels,  p.  260)  says  that  the 
thorn  used  was  the  Arabian  Nabk.  "  It  was 
very  suitable  for  their  purpose,  as  it  has  many 
sharp  thorns  which  mfiict  painful  wounds ; 
and  its  flexible,  pliant,  and  round  branches 
might  easily  be  plaited  in  the  form  of  a  crown." 
It  also  resembles  the  rich  dark  green  of  the 
triumphal  ivy-wieath,  which  would  give  addf 
tional  pun^ncy  to  its  ironical  purpose. 

Thra'Oia.  A  Thracian  horseman  is  inci- 
dentally mentioned  in  2  Mace.  xii.  35,  appar- 
ently one  of  the  body-guard  of  Goigias,  gov- 
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ernor  of  IdnmaBa  ander  Antiochas  Epiphanes. 
Thrace  at  this  period  included  the  whole  of  the 
coantry  within  the  boundary  of  the  Strymon, 
the  Danube,  and  the  coasts  of  the  .£gean,  Pro- 
pontis,  and  Euxine,  —  all  the  region,  in  fact, 
now  comprehended  in  Bulgaria  and  Roumelia. 
In  the  early  times,  it  was  inhabited  by  a  number 
of  tribes,  each  under  its  own  chief.  The  wars 
on  a  large  scale  which  followed  the  death  of 
Alexander  furnished  employment  for  the  mar- 
tial tendencies  of  the  Thracians,  who  found  a 
demand  for  their  services  as  mercenaries  every- 
where. Cavalry  was  the  arm  which  they  chiefly 
flimished,  the  nch  pastures  of  Roumelia  abound- 
inein  horses.    Ap. 

Thrase'as.  father  of  Apollonins  (1).  2 
Mace.  iii.  5.     [Apolloniub.J    Ap. 

Three  TavemSy  a  station  on  the  Appian 
Road,  along  which  St.  Paul  travelled  from  Pu- 
teoli  to  Rome  (Acts  xxviii.  15).  The  distances, 
reckoning  southwards  from  Rome,  are  given  as 
follows  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary :  **  To  Aricia, 
16  miles;  to  Three  Taverns,  17  miles;  to  Ap- 
pii  Forum,  10  miles ; "  and,  comparing  this  with 
what  is  observed  still  along  the  line  of  road,  we 
have  no  difficulty  in  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that  "  Three  Taverns "  was  near  the  modem 
CisUma.  Just  at  this  point,  a  road  came  in 
from  Antium  on  the  coast.  There  is  no  doubt 
tiiat "  Three  Taverns  "  was  a  irequent  meeting- 
place  of  travellers. 

ThreshinflT.    [Aoricultubb.] 

Threshold,  l.  [See  Gatb.]  2.  Of  the 
two  words  so  rendered  in  A.  V.,  one,  miphthdn, 
seems  to  mean  sometimes  a  projecting  beam  or 
corbel  (Ez.  ix.  3,  x.  4,  18). 

Thresholds,  the.  This  word,  AsuppS, 
appears  to  be  inaccurately  rendered  in  Neh.  xii. 
25,  though  its  real  force  has  perhaps  not  yet 
been  discovered.  The  '*  house  of  the  Asuppim," 
or  simply  "  the  Asuppim,"  is  mentioned  in  1 
Chr.  xxvi.  15,  17,  as  a  part,  probably  a  gate, 
of  the  enclosure  of  the  "  house  of  Jehovah," 
apparently  at  its  S.  W.  comer.  The  allusion 
in  Neh.  xii.  25  is  undoubtedly  to  the  same 
place. 

Throne.  The  Hebrew  term  ciste  applies 
to  any  elevated  seat  occupied  by  a  person  in 
authority,  whether  a  high-priest  (1  Sam.  i.  9), 
a  judge  (Ps.  cxxii.  5),  or  a  military  chief  (Jer. 
i.  15).  The  use  of  a  chair  in  a  country  where 
the  usual  postures  were  squatting  and  reclining 
was  at  all  times  regarded  as  a  symbol  of  dig- 
nity (2  K.  iv.  10;  Prov.  ix.  14).  In  order  to 
specify  a  throne  in  our  sense  of  the  term,  it 
was  necessary  to  add  to  cissS  the  notion  of  roy- 
alty :  hence  the  frequent  occurrence  of  such 
expressions  as  "  the  throne  of  the  kingdom  " 
(Deut  xvii.  18;  1  K.  i.  46;  2  Chr.  vii.  18). 
The  characteristic  feature  in  the  royal  throne 
was  its  elevation:  Solomon's  throne  was  ap- 
proached by  six  steps  (1  K.  x.  19 ;  2  Chr.  ix. 
18) ;  and  Jehovah's  throne  is  described  as  "  high 
and  lifted  up"  (Is.  vi.  1).  The  materials  and 
workmanship  were  costly.  It  was  furnished 
with  arms  or  "stays."  The  steps  were  also 
lined  with  pairs  of  lions.  As  to  the  form  of 
the  chair,  we  are  only  informed,  in  1  K.  x.  19, 
that  "  the  top  was  round  behind."  The  king 
sat  on  his  throne  on  state  occasions.  At  such 
tiroes,  he  appeared  in  his  royal  robes.     The 


throne  was  the  symbol  of  supreme  power  and 
dignity  (Gen.  xii.  40).  Similarly, "  to  sit  npoo 
the  throne  "  implied  the  exercise  of  regal  power 
(Deut  xvii.  18;  1  K.  xvi.  11). 

Thummixn.    [Urih  and  Thummim.] 

Thunder.  In  a  physical  point  of  view,  the 
most  noticeable  feature  in  connection  with 
thunder  is  the  extreme  rarity  of  its  occurrence 
during  the  summer  months  in  Palestine  and 
the  adjacent  countries.  From  the  middle  of 
April  to  the  middle  of  September,  it  is  hardly 
ever  heard.  Hence  it  was  selected  by  SamuJ-i 
as  a  striking  expression  of  the  divine  displeas- 
ure towards  the  Israelites  (1  Sam.  xiL  17). 
Rain  in  harvest  was  deemed  as  extraordinary 
as  snow  in  summer  (Prov.  xxvi.  1 ),  and  Jerome 
asserts  that  he  had  never  witnessed  it  in  the 
latter  part  of  June,  or  in  July  ( Comm.  on  Am. 
iv.  7).  In  the  imaginative  philosophy  of  the 
Hebrews,  thunder  was  regarded  as  the  voice  of 
Jehovah  (Job  xxxvii.  2,  4,  5,  xl.  9 ;  Ps.  xviiL 
13,  xxix.  3-9 ;  Is.  xxx.  30,  31),  who  dwelt  be- 
hind the  thunder-cloud  (Ps.  Ixxxi.  7).  Thun- 
der was,  to  the  mind  of  the  Jew,  the  symbol  of 
divine  power  (Ps.  xxix.  3,  &c.)  and  voageanoe 
(1  Sam.  ii.  10;  2  Sam.  xxii.  14). 

Tl^^Bti'riL  a  city  on  the  Lycos,  founded 
by  Selcucus  NTicator,  lay  to  the  left  of  the  road 
from  Pergamns  to  Sardis,  on  the  very  confines 
of  Mysia  and  Ionia,  so  as  to  be  sometmies  reck- 
oned within  the  one,  and  sometimes  within  the 
other.  Dyeine  ap^arentlj  formed  an  important 
part  of  the  industrial  activity  of  Thyatira,  as  it 
did  of  that  of  Colossie  and  Laodicea  (Acts  xvi. 
14).  The  principal  deity  of  the  city  was  Apol- 
lo ;  but  there  was  another  supentition,  of  an  ex- 
tremely curious  nature,  which  seems  to  have  been 
brought  thither  by  some  of  the  corrupted  Jews 
of  the  dispersed  tribes.  A  fane  stood  outside 
the  walls,  dedicated  to  Sambaiha — the  name  of 
the  sibyl  who  is  sometimes  called  Chaldacaa, 
sometimes  Jewish,  sometimes  Persian  —  in  the 
midst  of  an  enclosure  designated  "  the  Chal- 
dsM&n's  court"  This  seems  to  lend  an  illustra- 
tion to  the  obscure  passage  in  Rev.  ii.  20.  21, 
which  some  interpret  of  the  wife  of  the  bishop. 
Now  there  is  eviaenoe  to  show  that  in  Thyatira 
there  was  a  great  amalgamation  of  races.  If 
the  sibyl  Sambatha  was  really  a  Jewess,  lend- 
ing her  aid  to  the  amalgamation  of  different 
religions,  and  not  discountenanced  by  the  an- 
thorities  of  the  Judsw-Christian  Chnreh  at 
Thyatira,  both  the  censure  and  its  qualification 
become  easy  of  explanation. 

Thy'ine-wood  occur  once  only,  vix.  in 
Rev.  xviii.  12,  where  the  margin  has  "sweet** 
(wood).  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
wood  here  spoken  of  is  that  of  the  Thu^artiah 
lata  (Desfont.),  the  CalUtn's  quadrivaiuu  of  nns- 
ent  botanists.  This  tree  was  much  priaed  by 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  on  account  o? 
the  beauty  of  its  wood  for  various  ornamental 
purposes.  Bj  the  Romans,  the  tree  was  called 
citruSf  the  wood  eitrum.  It  is  a  native  of  Bar- 
baiy,  and  grows  to  the  height  of  15  to  25  feet 
Pliny  says  that  the  dtnu  is  found  abundantly 
in  Mauntania.  The  resin  known  by  the  name 
of  Sandarach  is  the  produce  of  this  tree,  which 
belongs  to  the  express  tribe  ( Cupnewmece),  of  the 
nat.  order  ComferiB. 

Tibe'riaSy  a  city  in  the  time  of  Christ,  oa 
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the  Sea  of  Galilee ;  first  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament  (John  vi.  1,  23,  xxi.  I),  and  then  hj 
Josephus,  who  states  that  it  was  bnilt  by  Herod 
Antipas,  and  was  named  bj  him  in  honor  of 
the  Emperor  Tiberias.  It  was  probably  a  new 
town,  and  not  a  restored  or  enlarged  one  mere- 
ly; for  "Rakkath"  (Joeh.  xix.  35),  which  is 
said  in  the  Talmad  to  have  occupied  the  same 
position,  lay  in  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  whereas 
Tiberias  appears  to  have  been  within  the  limits 
of  Zebulun  (Matt.  iv.  13).  Tiberias  was  the 
capital  of  Galilee  from  the  time  of  its  oriein 
until  the  reign  of  Herod  Agrippa  II.,  who 
chansed  the  seat  of  power  back  aeain  to  Sep- 
phons,  where  it  had  been  before  tbe  founding 
of  the  new  city.  Idany  of  the  inhabitants  were 
Greeks  and  Biomans,  and  foreign  customs  pre- 
vailed there  to  such  an  extent  as  to  give  offence 
to  the  stricter  Jews.  The  ancient  name  has 
survived  in  that  of  Uie  modem  TQbarieh,  which 
occupies  unquestionably  the  original  site,  ex- 
cept that  it  is  confined  to  narrower  lin:it8  than 
those  of  the  originid  city.  Near  TObcaiek,  about 
a  mile  farther  south  tdon^  the  shore^  are  the 
celebrated  warm  baths,  which  the  Romaa  natu- 
ralists reckoned  among  the  greatest  known  cu- 
riosities of  the  world.  The  intermediate  space 
between  these  baths  and  the  town  abounds  with 
traces  of  ruins,  such  as  the  foandations  of  walls, 
heaps  of  stone,  blocks  of  sranite,  and  the  like ; 
and  it  cannot  be  doubted,  therefore,  that  the 
ancient  Tiberias  occupied  also  this  ground,  and 
was  much  more  extensive  than  its  modem  suc- 
cessor. It  stood,  ancientlv  as  now,  on  the  west- 
em  shore,  about  two-thiras  of  the  wav  between 
the  nordiem  and  southera  end  of  the  Sea  of 
Gh&lilee.  There  is  a  margin  or  strip  of  land 
there  between  the  water  and  the  steep  hills 
(which  elsewhere  in  that  quarter  come  down  so 
boldly  to  the  edge  of  the  lake),  about  two  miles 
long,  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad.  The  tract 
in  question  is  somewhat  undulating,  but  ap- 
proximates to  the  diaracter  of  a  plain.  T\iba- 
ri^,  Uie  modem  town,  occupies  the  northern 
end  of  this  paraIlelo|fram,  and  the  warm  baths 
the  southem  extremity ;  so  that  the  more  ex- 
tended city  of  the  Roman  age  must  have  cov- 
ered all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  peculiar  ground 
whose  limits  are  thus  clearly  defined.  The 
place  is  four  and  a  half  hours  from  Nazareth, 
one  hour  from  Mejdel,  possibly  the  ancient 
Magdala,  and  thirteen  hours,  by  the  shortest 
route,  from  Bdniaa  or  CsBsarea  rhilippi.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  Gospels  give  us  no  infor- 
mation that  the  Saviour,  who  spent  so  much 
of  His  public  lifo  in  Galilee,  ever  visited  Tibe- 
rias. Tiberias  has  an  interesting  history  apart 
from  its  strictly  biblical  associations.  It  bore 
a  conspicuous  part  in  the  wars  between  the 
Jews  and  the  Romans.  The  Sanhedrim,  subse- 
quently to  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  after  a  tempo- 
rary soioum  at  Jamnia  and  Sepphoris,  became 
fixed  there  about  the  middle  of  the  second  cen- 
tury. Celebrated  schools  of  Jewish  learning 
flourished  there  through  a  succession  of  several 
centuries.  The  Mishna  was  compiled  at  this 
place  by  the  n'eat  rabbi  Judah  Hakkodesh 
(▲.D.  190).  The  place  passed,  under  Constan- 
tine,  into  the  power  of  the  Christians,  and 
during  the  period  of  the  Crusades  was  lost  and 
won  repeatedly  by  the  di£forent  combatants. 


Since  that  time,  it  has  been  possessed  suooes- 
sively  by  Persians,  Arabs,  and  Turks ;  and  con- 
tains now,  under  the  Turkish  rule,  a  mixed 
population  of  Mohammedans,  Jews,  and  Chris- 
tians, variously  estimated  at  from  two  to  four 
thousand. 

Tibe^rias,  the  Sea  of.    This  term  is 

found  only  in  John  xxi.  1,  the  other  passage  in 
which  it  occurs  in  the  A.  V.  (ib.  vi.  1)  being, 
if  the  original  is  accurately  rendered,  "  the  Sea 
of  Galilee,  of  Tiberias."  [Gbnnksjlbbt,  Sea 
ofJ 

Tibe'riUB  (in  full,  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero), 
the  second  Roman  emperor,  successor  of  Au- 
gustus, who  began  to  reign  a.d.  14,  and  reigned 
until  A.D.  37.  He  was  the  son  of  Tiberius 
Claudius  Nero  and  Livia,  and  hence  a  step-son 
of  Augustus.  He  was  bora  at  Rome  on  the 
16th  of  November,  b.g.  45.  He  became  em- 
peror in  his  fifW-fifUi  year,  after  having  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  commander  in  various 
wars,  and  having  evinced  talents  of  a  high  order 
as  an  orator,  and  an  administrator  of  civil 
afiairs.  He  even  gained  the  reputation  of  pos- 
sessing the  sterner  virtues  of  the  Roman  char- 
acter, and  was  regarded  as  entirely  worthy  of 
the  imperial  honors  to  which  his  birth  and  sup- 
posed personal  merits  at  length  opened  the  way. 
I  et,  on  being  raised  to  the  supreme  power,  be 
suddenly  beoune,  or  showed  nimself^to  be,  a 
very  dimrent  man.  His  subsequent  life  was 
one  of  inactivitjr,  sloth,  and  self-indulgence. 
He  was  despotic  in  his  government,  cruel  and 
vindictive  in  his  disposition.  Tiberius  died  at 
the  age  of  seventy-eight,  after  a  reign  of  twen- 
ty-three years. 

Tibliath,  a  city  of  Hadadezer,  king  of 
Zobah  ri  Chr.  xviu.  8),  which  in  2  Sam.  viii. 
8  is  called  Betah.  Its  exact  position  is  un- 
known. 

Tib'ni.  After  Zimri  had  burnt  himself  in 
his  palace,  there  was  a  division  in  the  northem 
kingdom,  half  of  the  people  following  Tibni 
the  son  of  Ginath,  and  half  following  Omri 
(1  K.  xvi.  21, 22).  Omri  was  the  choice  of  the 
army.  Tibni  was  probably  put  forward  by  the 
people  of  Tirzah,  which  was  then  besieged  by 
Omri  and  his  host  The  straggle  between  the 
contending  factions  lasted  four  years  (comp. 
1  K.  xvi.  15,  23). 

Ti^dal  is  mentioned  only  in  Gen.  xiv.  1,  9. 
If  the  present  Hebrew  text  is  accepted,  the  king 
was  called  TTucTal;  while,  if  the  Septuagint 
more  nearly  represents  the  original,  his  name 
was  Huurgal,  or  perhaps  Tkurgal.  This  last 
rendering  is  probably  to  be  preferred,  as  the 
name  is  then  a  significant  one  in  the  early 
Hamitic  dialect  of  the  Lower  Tigris  and  Euphra- 
tes country  —  Tifttiroa/ being  "  the  great  chief." 
Thargal  is  called  "  king  of  nations,"  by  which 
it  is  reasonable  to  understand  that  he  was  a 
chief  over  various  nomadic  tribes. 

Tiglath-Pile'Ber.  In  l  Chr.  v.  26,  and 
again  in  2  Chr.  xxviii.  20,  the  name  of  this 
king  is  written  "  Tilgath-pilneser ; "  but  in  this 
form  there  is  a  double  corraption.  The  native 
word  reads  as  TiffuIH-paUnra,  for  which  the 
Tiglath-pjl-eser  of  2  Elings  is  a  fair  ec^uivalent. 
Tiglath-Pileser  is  the  second  Assyrian  king 
mentioned  in  Scripture  as  having  come  into 
contact  with  the  Israelites.    He  attacked  Samar 
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ria  in  the  reien  of  Fekah,  on  what  ground  we 
are  not  told,  but  probably  because  Pekah  with* 
held  bis  tribute ;  and,  having  entered  his  terri- 
tories, "  took  lion,  and  Abel-beth-maachah,  and 
Janoah,  and  Kedesh,  and  Hazor,  and  GiJead, 
and  Galilee,  and  all  the  land  of  Naphtali,  and 
carried  them  captive  to  Assyria"  (2  K.  xv.  29). 
The  date  of  this  invasion  cannot  at  present  be 
fixed.  After  his  first  expedition,  a  close  league 
was  formed  between  Rezm,  kin^  of  Syria,  and 
Pekah,  having  for  its  special  object  the  humil- 
iation of  Judah.  At  first  great  successes  were 
gained  by  Pekah  and  his  confederate  (2  K.  xv. 
37 ;  2  Chr.  xxviii.  6-8) ;  but,  on  their  proceed- 
ing to  attack  Jerusalem  itself,  Ahaz  applied  to 
Assyria  for  assistance;  and  Tiglath-Pileser, 
consenting  to  aid  him,  again  appeared  at  the 
head  of  an  armv  in  diese  regions.  He  first 
marched,  naturally,  against  Damascus,  which 
he  took  (2  K.  xvi.  9),  razing  it  to  the  ground, 
and  killing  Rezin,  Uie  Damascene  monarch. 
After  this,  probably,  he  proceeded  to  chastise 
Pekah,  whose  country  he  entered  on  the  north- 
east, where  it  bordered  upon  "  Syria  of  Damas- 
cus." Here  he  overran  the  whole  district  to 
the  east  of  Jordan,  canring  into  captivit}' 
"the  Renbenites,  the  Graoites,  and  the  half- 
tribe  of  Manasseh  "  (1  Chr.  v.  26).  Before  re- 
turning into  his  own  land,  Tiglath-Pileser  had 
an  interview  with  Ahaz  at  Damascus  (2  K. 
xvi.  10).  This  is  all  that  Scripture  tells  us  of 
Tifflath-Pileser.  He  appears  to  have  succeeded 
Pul,  and  to  have  been  succeeded  by  Shalmaneser ; 
to  have  been  contemporary  with  Rezin,  Pekah, 
and  Ahaz ;  and  therefore  to  have  ruled  Assyria 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighth  century  be- 
fore our  era.  From  his  own  inscriptions,  we 
learn  that  his  reien  lasted  at  least  seventeen 
years;  that,  besides  warrine  in  Syria  and 
Samaria,  he  attacked  Babylonia,  Media,  Ar- 
menia, and  the  independent  tribes  in  the  upper 
regions  of  Mesopotamia ;  thus,  like  the  otner 
great  Assyrian  raonarchs,  warring  along  the 
whole  fh>ntier  of  the  empire ;  and  finally,  that 
he  was  (probably)  not  a  legitimate  prince,  but 
a  usurper  and  the  founder  of  a  dynasty.  The 
authority  of  Berosus  and  Herodotus,  combined 
with  the  monumental  indications,  justifies  us 
in  concluding  that  the  founder  of  the  Lower 
Dynasty  or  Bmpire,  the  first  monarch  of  the 
New  Kingdom,  was  the  Tiglath-Pileser  of 
Scripture.  He  roig^ed  certainly  from  b.c.  747 
to  B.C.  730,  and  possiblv  a  few  years  longer, 
being  succeeded  by  Shalmaneser  at  least  as 
early  as  B.C.  725.  Tiglath-Pileser's  wars  do 
not,  generally,  appear  to  have  been  of  much 
importance.  The  destruction  of  Damascus, 
the  absorption  of  Syria,  and  the  extension  of 
Assyrian  influence  over  Judaea,  are  the  chief 
events  of  his  reign.  No  palace  or  great  build- 
ing can  be  ascribed  to  this  king.  His  slabs, 
which  are  tolerably  numerous,  show  that  he 
must  have  built  or  adorned  a  residence  at  Calah 
{Nimrud),  where  they  were  found ;  but,  as  they 
were  not  discovered  in  situ,  we  cannot  sav  any 
thing  of  the  edifice  to  which  they  origmally 

belonnsd.  

Ti^kris  is  nsed  by  the  LXX.  as  the  Greek 
equivalent  of  the  Hebrew  HiddMi;  and  occurs 
also  in  several  of  the  apocryphal  books,  as  in 
Tobit  (vi.  1),  Judith  (i.  6),  and  Ecdesiasticus 


(xxiv.  25).  The  Ti^,  like  the  Enphratcs, 
rises  from  two  principal  sources.  Tbs  most 
distant,  and  therefore  the  true  source,  is  ihst 
western  one,  which  is  in  lat.  38^  lO',  long.  39^ 
20^  nearly,  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  high 
mountain  lake  called  Gsljik  or  GiAenjik,  in  £e 
peninsula  formed  by  the  Euphrates  where  it 
sweeps  round  between  Palou  and  Tdek,  The 
Tigris'  source  is  near  the  sonth-westem  angle 
of  the  lake,  and  cannot  be  more  than  two  or 
three  miles  from  the  channel  of  the  Euphrates. 
The  course  of  the  Tigris  is  at  first  somewhat 
north  of  east ;  but  after  pursuing  Uiis  direction 
for  about  twenty-five  miles,  it  makes  a  sweep 
round  to  the  south,  and  descends  by  Ar^an 
Madtn  upon  Diarbekr.  It  then  turns  suddenly 
to  the  east,  and  flows  in  this  direction,  past  Ci- 
man  Kieui  to  Til,  where  it  once  more  alters  its 
course,  and  takes  that  south-easterly  direction, 
which  it  pursues,  with  certain  slight  variations, 
to  its  final  junction  with  the  Euphrates.  At 
Otman  Kieui,  it  receives  the  second  or  Eastern 
Tigris,  which  descends  from  Niphates  (the 
m<^em  Ala-Tank),  with  a  course  almost  due 
south.  Near  7t/,  a  laige  stream  fiows  into  it 
from  the  north-east.  This  branch  rises  near 
BiUi,  in  Northern  Kurdistan.  From  TU,  the 
Tigris  runs  southward  for  twenty  miles,  through 
a  long,  narrow,  and  deep  gorge,  at  the  end  of 
which  it  emeiges  upon  the  comparatively  low 
but  stiU  hilly  country  of  Mesopotamia,  near 
Jeeireh.  Through  this  it  flows  with  a  course 
which  is  south-south-east  to  Mosul,  thence  near- 
ly south  to  KUeh'Sherghat,  and  again  south- 
south-east  to  Samara,  where  the  hiUs  end,  and 
the  river  enters  on  the  great  alluvium.  The 
course  is  now  more  irregular.  The  length  of 
the  whole  stream,  exclusive  of  meanders,  is 
reckoned  at  1,146  miles.  The  average  width 
of  the  Tigris  in  this  part  of  its  course  is  200 
yards,  while  its  depth  is  very  considerable, 
besides  the  three  head-streams  of  the  Tigris, 
the  river  receives,  along  its  middle  and  lower 
course,  no  fewer  than  five  important  tributa- 
ries. These  are  the  River  of  ^aJdco  or  Eastern 
Khabour,  the  Great  Zab  {Zab  Ala),  the  Lesser 
Zab  {Zab  Asfal),  the  Adhem,  and  the  Diyaleh 
or  ancient  Gyndes.  All  these  riven  flow  from 
the  high  range  of  Zagros.  The  Tigris,  like  the 
Euphrates,  has  a  flood  season.  Early  in  the 
month  of  March,  in  consequence  of  the  meltiBg 
of  the  snows  on  the  southern  flank  of  Niphates, 
the  river  rises  rapidly.  lu  breadth  gradually 
increases  at  Diarbekr  from  100  or  120  to  250 
yards.  The  stream  is  swift  and  turbid.  The 
rise  continues  through  March  and  April,  reach- 
ing its  full  height  generally  in  the  first  or  sec- 
ond week  of  May.  About  the  middle  of  Maj 
the  Tigris  begins  to  fall,  and  by  midsummer  it 
has  reached  its  natural  level.  In  October  and 
November,  there  is  another  rise  and  fall  in  coo- 
sequence  of  the  autumnal  rains ;  but,  compared 
with  the  spring  flood,  that  of  antmnn  is  insig- 
nificant. The  Tigris  is  at  present  better  fitted 
for  purposes  of  trS&c  than  the  Euphrates ;  bat 
in  ancient  times  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
much  used  as  a  line  of  trade.  We  find  bat  lit- 
tle mention  of  the  Tigris  in  Scripture.  It  ap- 
pears indeed,  under  the  name  of  Hiddekd, 
among  the  riven  of  Eden  (Gen-  ii.  14),  and  is 
there  correctly  described  as  "  ninning  eastwaxd 
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to  Assyria."  But  after  this  we  hear  no  more 
of  it,  if  we  except  one  doabtful  allusion  in  Na- 
hmn  (ii.  6K  until  the  Captivity,  when  it  be- 
comes well  known  to  the  prophet  Daniel. 
With  him  it  is  "the  Great  River."  The 
Tigris,  in  its  upper  course,  anciently  ran 
through  Armenia  and  Assyria.  Liower  down, 
from  about  the  point  where  it  enters  on  the 
alluvial  plain,  it  separated  Babylonia  from  Sn- 
siana.  In  the  wars  between  the  Romans  and 
the  Parthians,  we  find  it  constituting,  for  a 
short  time  (from  a.d.  114  to  jl.t>,  117)  the 
boundary-line  between  these  two  empires. 
Otherwise  it  has  scarcely  been  of  any  political 
importance. 

TikVah.  1.  The  father  of  Shallum  the 
husband  of  the  prophetess  Hnldah  (2  K.  xxii. 
14). —2.  The  fother  of  Jahaziah  (£zr.  x.  15). 

TikVath  (properly  Tokihath  or  ToUiath). 
TiKTAH  the  father  of  Shallum  (2  Chr.  xxxiv. 
22). 

Tile.    For  general  information  on  the  sub- 

^'ect,  see  the  articles  Bbick,  Pottebt,  Ss  ll. 
?he  expression  in  the  A.  V.  rendering  of  Liike 
▼.  19, "  through  the  tUing,"  has  given  much 
trouble  to  expositors.  1 .  Terrace'roofs,  if  con- 
structed improperly,  or  at  the  wrong  season  of 
the  year,  are  apt  to  crack,  and  to  become  so 
saturated  with  rain  as  to  be  easilpr  penetrable. 
May  not  the  roof  of  the  house  m  which  our 
Lora  performed  His  miracle  have  been  in  this 
condition  ?  2.  Or  did  not  St.  Luke,  a  native, 
probably,  of  Greek  Antioch,  use  the  expression 
''  tilfis,  as  the  form  of  roof  which  was  most 
&mlVL<ir  to  himself  and  to  his  Greek  readers, 
without  reference  to  the  particular  material  of 
the  roof  in  question  ? 

Til'gaih-Pilne'ser.  A  variation,  and 
probably  a  corruption,  of  the  name  Tiqlath- 
PiLESBK  (1  Chr.  V.  6,  26  ;  2  Chr.  xxviii.  20). 

Tilon.  One  of  the  four  sons  of  Shimon, 
whose  family  is  reckoned  in  the  genealogies  of 
JudAh(l  Chr.  iv.  20). 

Timad'UB.  The  &ther  of  the  blind  man, 
BartimsBus  (Mark  x.  46). 

Timbrel,  Tabret.  By  these  words  the 
A.  V.  translates  the  Heb.  t&ph,  which  is  derived 
from  an  Imitative  root  occurring  in  many  lan- 
guages not  immediately  connected  with  each 
other.  It  is  the  same  as  the  Arabic  and  Per- 
sian dufff  which  in  Spanish  becomes  adu/kf  a 
tambourine.  In  Old  English,  tabor  was  used 
for  any  drum.  Tabouret  and  tabowrine  are  di- 
minutives of  tabor,  and  denote  the  instrument 
now  known  as  the  tambourine.  Tabret  is  a  con- 
traction of  to&otinef.  The  Heb.  Mp^  is  undoubt- 
edly the  instrument  described  bv  travellers  as 
the  duff  or  diff  of  the  Arabs.  It  was  used  in 
very  early  times  by  the  Syrians  of  Padan-aram 
at  their  merr^-makings  (Gen.  xxxi.  27).  It 
was  plaj^ed  principally  by  women  (Ex.  xv.  20; 
Judg.  xi.  34 ;  1  Sam.  xviii.  6 ;  Ps.  Ixviii.  25 
r26])  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  song  and 
aance  (comp.  Jud.  lii.  7),  and  appears  to  have 
been  worn  by  them  as  an  ornament  ( Jer.  xxxi. 
4).  The  diffo{  the  Arabs  is  described  bv  Rus- 
sell {AUmoOfp,  94,  1st  ed.)  as  "  a  hoop  (some- 
times witn  pieces  of  brass  fixed  in  it  to  make  a 
jingling),  over  which  a  piece  of  parchment  is 
3istended.  It  is  beat  with  the  fingers,  and  is 
the  true  tympanum  of  the  ancients,  as  appears 


from  its  figure  in  several  relievos,  representing 
the  orgies  of  Bacchus  and  rites  of  Cy bele." 

Tim^na,  Tim'nah.    1.  A  concubine  of 

Eliphaz  son  of  Esau,  and  mother  of  Amaiek 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  12) :  it  may  be  presnmed  that 
she  was  the  same  as  Timna,  sister  of  Lotan 
(ver.  22,  and  1  Chr.  i.  39). — 2.  A  duke,  or 
phylarch,  of  Edom  in  the  last  list  in  Gen. 
xxxvi.  40-^43  (1  Chr.  i.  51-54).  Timnnh  was 
probably  the  name  of  a  place  or  a  district.  ( See 
following  article.) 

Tim  xiall.  1.  A  place  which  formed  one 
of  the  landmarks  on  the  north  boundary  of  the 
allotment  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  10).  It  is  proba^ 
bly  identical  with  the  Thimnathah  of  Josh, 
xix.  43,  and  that  again  with  the  Timnath,  or 
more  accurately  Timnathah  of  Samson  (Judg. 
xiv.  1,  2,  5),  and  the  Thamnatha  of  the  Mac- 
cabees. The  modem  representative  of  all  these 
various  forms  of  the  same  name  is  probablv 
Tibnehf  a  village  about  two  miles  west  of^in 
Shems  (Bethshemesh).  In  the  later  histoty  of 
the  Jews,  Timnah  must  have  been  a  conspicu- 
ous  place.  It  was  fortified  bv  Bacchides  as 
one  of  the  most  important  military  posts  of 
Judaea  11  Mace.  ix.  50).-*  2.  A  town  in  the 
mountain  district  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  57)  A 
distinct  place  from  that  just  examined.  r3. 
Inaccurately  written  Timnath  in  the  A  V.. 
the  scene  of  the  adventure  of  Judah  with  his 
daughter-in-law  Tanar  (Gen.  xxxviii.  12,  13^ 
14).  There  is  nothine  here  to  indicate  its 
position.  It  may  be  ^nentified  either  with  the 
Timnah  in  the  mountains  of  Judah  [No.  2)^  or 
with  the  Timnathah  of  Samson  [No.  1]. 

Tim'nath.    [Timnah.] 

Tim'natll-Se''rah,  the  name  of  the  city 
which  was  presented  to  Joshua  after  the  par. 
tition  of  the  country  (Josh.  xix.  50),  and  in 
"  the  border  "  of  which  he  was  buried  (xiiiv. 
30).  It  is  specified  as  "  in  Mount  Ephraim,  on 
the  north  side  of  Mount  Gaash."  In  Judg. 
ii.  9,  the  name  is  altered  to  Timnath-hbres. 
The  latter  form  is  that  adopted  by  the  Jewish 
writers.  Accordingly,  they  identify  the  place 
with  Ke/ar  cherts,  which  is  said  by  Jewish  trav- 
ellers to  be  about  five  miles  S.  of  Shechem 
(NaJblus).  No  place  with  that  name  appears  on 
the  maps.  Another  identification  has,  However, 
been  suggested  by  Dr.  Eli  Smith.  In  his  jcur- 
ney  from  Jijna  to  Meidel-Yaba,  about  six  miles 
from  the  former,  he  discovered  the  ruins  of  a 
considerable  town.  Opposite  the  town  was  a 
much  higher  hill,  in  the  north  side  of  which 
are  several  excavated  sepulchres.  The  whole 
bears  the  name  of  Tibneh, 

Ti^mon,  one  of  the  seven,  commonlv  called 
"  deacons  "  (Acts  vi.  1-6).  He  was  probably  a 
Hellenist. 

Timo'iheuB.  1.  A  "  captain  of  the  Am« 
monites  "  (I  Mace.  v.  6,)  who  was  defeated  on 
several  occasions  by  Judas  Maccabssus,  b.c.  164 
(1  Mace.  V.  6,  11,  34-44).  He  was  proba- 
bly a  Greek  adventurer. — 2.  In  2  Mace.,  a 
leader  named  Timotheus  is  mentioned  as  hav- 
ing taken  part  in  the  invasion  of  Nicanor  (s.c. 
166  ;  2  Mace.  viii.  30,  ix.  3).  At  a  later  time, 
he  was  driven  to  a  stronghold,  Gazara,  which 
was  stormed  by  Judas  ;  and  there  Timotheus 
was  taken  and  slain  (2  Maoc.  x.  24-^7).  It 
has  been  supposed  that  the  events  reooraed  in 
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(his  latter  namtiTe  are  identical  with  those  in 
1  Mace.  y.  6-8.  But  the  name  Timotheos  was 
yeiy  common,  and  it  is  evident  that  Timotheos 
the  Ammonite  leader  was  not  slain  at  Jazer 
(1  Mace.  T.  34).    Ap. 

Tim'othy  (called  Timotheos,  Acts  xti.  I, 
xvii.  1»  &e.).  The  disciple  thos  named  was  the 
son  of  one  of  those  mixed  marriaees  which, 
thongh  condemned  bj  stricter  Jewiui  opinion, 
were  yet  not  oncommon  in  the  later  periods  of 
Jewish  history.  The  father's  name  is  onknown : 
he  was  a  Greek,  t.«.  a  Gentile  by  descent  (Acts 
xvi.  1,  3).  The  absence  of  any  personal  allo- 
sion  to  the  father  in  the  Acts  or  Epistles  sog- 
eestd  the  inference  that  he  most  hare  died  or 
disappeared  during  his  son's  infancy.  The  care 
of  tiie  boy  thos  devolved  opon  his  mother 
Eunice  and  her  mother  Lois  (2  Tim.  i.  5). 
Under  their  training,  his  edncation  was  emphat- 
ically Jewish.  "From  a  child,"  he  learned 
to  "  know  the  Holy  Scriptores  "  daily.  The 
langoage  of  the  Acts  leaves  it  oncertain  whether 
Lystra  or  Derbe  was  the  residence  of  the 
devoot  family.  The  arrival  of  Paol  and  Bar- 
nabas in  Lycaonia  jActs  xiv.  6)  brought  the 
message  of  glad  tidings  to  Timothy  and  his 
mother,  and  they  received  it  with  "  nnfeigned 
faith  "  (2  Tim.  i.  5).  If  at  Lystra,  as  seems 
probable  fVom  2  Tim.  iii.  11,  he  may  have  wit- 
nessed the  half-completed  sacrifice,  the  half- 
finished  martyrdom,  of  Acts  xiv.  19.  The 
preaching  of  the  apostle  on  his  retom  from  his 
short  circoit  prepared  him  for  a  life  of  snfferine 
(Acts  xiv.  22).  From  that  time,  his  life  and 
edocation  most  have  been  onder  the  direct 
soperintendence  of  the  body  of  elders  (ib. 
23).  Daring  the  interval  of  seven  ^ears  be- 
tween the  apostJe's  first  and  second  joomeys, 
the  boy  grew  op  to  manhood.  His  zeal  became 
known  both  at  Lystra  and  Iconiom.  Those 
who  had  the  deepest  insight  into  character,  and 
spoke  with  a  prophetic  otterance,  pointed  to 
him  (1  Tim.  i.  18,  iv.  14),  as  others  had  pointed 
before  to  Paol  and  Barnabas  (Acts  xiii.  2),  as 
specially  fit  for  the  missionary  work  in  wnich 
tne  apostle  was  engaged.  Personal  fiselin^^  led 
St.  Paol  to  the  same  condosion  (Acts  xvi.  3), 
and  he  was  solemnly  set  apart  to  do  the  work 
and  possibly  to  bear  the  title  of  evangelist  (1 
Tim.  iv.  14 ;  2  Tim.  i.  6,  iv.  5).  A  great 
obstacle,  however,  presented  itself.  Timothy, 
thongh  reckoned  as  one  of  the  seed  of  Abraham, 
had  been  allowed  to  grow  op  to  the  age  of  man- 
hood withoot  the  sign  of  circomcision.  His 
condition  was  that  of  a  negligent,  almost  of  an 
apostate  Israelite.  The  Jews  might  tolerate 
a  heathen,  as  soch,  in  the  synagogoe  or  the 
choreh  ;  hot  an  oncircomcise^  Israelite  woold 
be  to  them  a  horror  and  a  portent.  With  a 
special  view  to  their  feelings,  making  no  sacri- 
fice of  principle,  the  apostle,  who  had  refosed 
to  permit  the  circomcision  of  Titos,  "  took  and 
circomcised  "  Timothy  (Acts  xvi.  3).*  Hence- 
forth Timothy  was  one  of  his  most  constant 
companions.  They  and  Silvanos,  and  proba- 
bly Lnke  also,  joomeyed  to  Fhilippi  (Acts  xvi. 
12),  and  there  already  the  yoon^  evangelist 
was  conspicooos  at  once  for  his  filial  devotion 

1  A  strong  argament  has  been  based  apon  this 
fkoi  to  prove  that  clroamolaion  was  not  aooUshed 
fyr  J4NM  by  the  gospeL — Ed. 


and  his  seal  (Phil.  ii.  82).     His  name  does  not 
appear  in  the  account  of  St.  Paul's  woiIl  at 
Thessalonica,  and  it  is  possible  that  he  remained 
some  time  at  PhilippL     He  appears,  however, 
at  Beroea,  and  remains  there  when  Pan!  and 
Silas  are  obliged  to  leave  (Acts  xvii.  14),  going 
on  afterwards  to  join  his  master  at  Auiens  (1 
Thess.  iii.  2).   From  Athens,  he  is  sent  Inck  to 
Thessalonica  (ib.),  as  having  special  giftt  kx 
comforting  and   teaching.      He  returns  from 
Thessalonica,  not  to  Athens,  bat  to  Corindi ; 
and  his  name  appears  united  with  St  Panl's  in 
the  openine  words  of  both  Uie  letters  written 
fh>m  that  city  to  the  Thessalonians  ( 1  Thcas.  i. 
1 ;  2  Thess.  i.  1).     Of  the  next  five  years  of 
his  life  we  have  no  record.    When  we  next 
meet  with  him,  it  is  as  being  sent  on  in  advance 
when  the  apostle  was  contemplating  the  long 
poomey  which  was  to  include  Macedonia,  Acha- 
la,  Jerusalem,  and  Rome  (Acts  xix.  22).    It 
is  probable  that  he  returned  by  the  same  route, 
and  met  St.  Paul  according  to  a  previous  ar- 
rangement (I  Cor.  xvi.  11),  and  was  thus  with 
him  when  the  Second  Epistle  was  written  to 
the  Church  of  Corindi  (2  Cor.  L   1).     He 
returns  with  the  apostle  to  that  city,  and  joins 
in  messages  of  greeting  to  the  disciples  whom 
he  had  known  personally  at  Corinth,  and  who 
had  since  found  their  way  to  Rome  (Rom.  xvL 
21 ).    He  forms  one  of  the  company  of  fnends 
who  go  with  St.  Paul  to  Philippi,  and  then  sail 
by  themselves,  waiting  for  his  arrival  by  a  dif- 
ferent ship  (Acts  XX.  3-6).    The  absence  of  his 
name  from  Acts  xxvii.  leads  to  the  condnsiott 
that  he  did  not  share  in  the  perilous  voyase  to 
Italy.     He  must  have  joined  the  apostle,  how- 
ever, apparently  soon  aher  his  arrival  in  R<Hne, 
and  was  with  him  when  the  Epistles  to  the 
Philippians,  to  the  Colossians,  and  to  Phile- 
mon, were  written  (Phil.  i.  1,  ii.  19 ;   Col.  i.  1 ; 
Philem.  1).    All  the  indications  of  this  PJRiod 
point  to  incessant  missionaiy  actirity.    From 
the  two  epistles  addressed  to  him,  we  are  able 
to  pot  together  a  fbw  notices  as  to  his  later  life. 
It  follows  from  1  Tim.  i.  3  that  he  and  bis 
master,  after  the  release  of  the  latter  from  his 
imprisonment,  revisited  the  proconsnlar  Asia ; 
that  the  apostle  then  continued  his  jonrner  to 
Macedonia,  whilst  the  disciple  remained,  fialf 
reluctantly,  even  weeping  at  the  separation  (2 
Tim.  i.  4),  at  Ephesus,  to  check,  if  possible,  the 
outgrowth  of  heresy  and  licentionsneas  which 
had  sprung  np  there.    The  position  in  which 
he  found  himself  might  well  make  him  anxions. 
He  had  to  role  presbyters,  most  of  whom  were 
older  than  himself  (1  Tim.  iv.  12).    Leaders  of 
rival  sects  were  there.    The  name  of  his  be- 
loved teacher  was  no  longer  honored  as  it  had 
been.     We   cannot  wonder  that  the  apostle, 
knowing  these  trials,  should  be  full  of  anxiety 
and  fear  for  his  disciple's  steadfastness.    In  tlw 
Second  Epistle  to  him,  this  deep  personal  ieding 
utters  itsdfyet  more  folly.    The  last  recorded 
words  of  tlie  apostle  express  the  earnest  hope, 
repeated  yet  more  earnestly,  that  he  might  see 
him  once  again  (ib.  iv.  9,  21).    We  majr  naaard 
the  conjecture  that  he  reached  him  in  time,  and 
that  the  last  honrs  of  the  teacher  were  soothed 
by  the  presence  of  the  disciple  whom  be  loved 
so  troly.    Some  writers  have  even  seen  in  Hebu 
xiii.  88  an  indication  that  he  shared  St.  Plul's 
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impiiflomnent,  lad  was  released  ftom  it  bj  the 
death  of  Nero.  Beyond  this,  all  is  apocryphal 
and  unoertain.  He  continues,  according  to  the 
old  traditions,  to  act  as  bishop  of  Ephesus,  and 
dies  a  martyr's  death  under  Domitian  or  Nerva. 
A  somewhat  startling  theoiy  as  to  the  inter- 
vening period  of  his  life  has  found  favor  with 
«>me.  If  he  continued,  according  to  the  re- 
ceived tradition,  to  be  bishop  of  Ephesus,  then 
he,  and  no  other,  must  have  been  the  "  angel " 
of  that  church  to  whom  the  message  of  Bev.  ii. 
1-7  was  addressed. 

Timothy,  Epistles  of  Paul  to.    The 

First  Epistle  was  probably  written  in  the  inter- 
val between  St  Paul's  first  and  second  impris- 
onments at  Rome.  The  absence  of  any  local 
reference  but  that  in  i.  3  suggests  Macedonia 
or  some  neighboring  district.  In  some  MSS. 
and  versions,  Laodicea  is  named  in  the  inscrip- 
tion as  the  place  from  which  it  was  sent.  The 
Second  Epistle  appears  to  have  been  written 
soon  afterwards,  and  in  all  probabilitv  si  Rome. 
The  following  are  the  characteristic  features  of 
these  epistles :  —  ( 1 )  The  ever-deepening  sense 
in  St.  Paul's  heart  of  the  divine  merc^,  of 
which  he  was  the  object,  as  shown  in  the  inser- 
tion of  the  word  **  mercy  "  in  the  salutations  of 
both  epistles,  and  in  the  "obtained  mercy" 
of  I  Tun.  i.  13.  (2)  The  greater  abruptness 
of  the  Second  Epistle.  From  first  to  last  there 
is  no  plan,  no  treatment  of  subjects  carefully 
thought  out.  All  speaks  of  strong  overflowing 
emotion,  memories  of  the  past,  anxieties  about 
the  future.  (3)  The  absence,  as  compared 
with  St.  Paulas  other  epistles,  of  Old  Testa- 
ment references.  This  may  connect  itself  with 
the  feet  just  noticed,  that  tliese  epistles  are  not 
argumentative,  possibly  also  with  the  request 
lor  the  "books  and  parchments"  which  had 
been  left  behind  (2  Tim.  iv.  13).  (4)  The 
oonspiouous  position  of  the  "  faithful  sayings  ** 
as  taking  the  place  occupied  in  other  epistles 
by  the  O.  T.  Scriptures.  The  way  in  which 
these  are  cited  as  authoritative,  the  variety  of 
subjects  which  they  cover,  suggest  the  thought 
that,  in  them,  we  biave  specimens  of  the  prophe- 
cies of  the  Apostolic  Church  which  had  most  im- 
pressed themselves  on  the  mind  of  the  apostle, 
and  of  the  disciples  generally.  1  Cor.  xiv. 
shows  how  deep  a  reverence  he  was  likely  to 
feel  for  sucn  spiritual  utterances.  In  1  Tim. 
iv.  1,  we  have  a  distinct  reference  to  them. 
(5)  The  tendency  of  the  apostle's  mind  to 
dwell  more  on  the  universality  of  the  redemp- 
tive work  of  Christ  (1  Tim.  ii.  3-6,  iv.  10),  and 
his  strong  desire  that  all  the  teaching  of 
his  disciples  should  be  "sound."  (6)  The 
importance  attached  by  him  to  the  practical 
details  of  administration.  Tho  gathered  expe- 
rience of  a  long  life  had  taught  him  that  me 
life  and  well-being  of  the  Church  required  these 
fbr  its  safeguards.  (7)  The  recurrence  of 
dozologies  (1  Tim.  i.  17,  vi.  15,  16;  2  Tim. 
iv.  18)  as  from  one  living  perpetually  in  the 
presence  of  God,  to  whom  the  langpiage  of 
adoration  was  as  his  natural  speech. 

Tin.  Among  the  various  metals  found 
among  the  spoils  of  the  Midianites,  tin  is  enu- 
merated (Num.  xxxi.  22).  It  was  known  to 
the  Hebrew  metal-workers  as  an  alloy  of  other 
metals  (U  i  95;  £s.  xxii.  18,  20).    The  mar- 
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kets  of  T^  were  supplied  with  it  by  the  ships 
of  Tarshish  (Ez.  zxvii.  12).  It  was  used  for 
plummets  (Zech.  iv.  10),  and  was  so  plentiful 
as  to  furnish  the  writer  of  Ecdesiasdcus  (xlvii. 
18)  with  a  figure  by  which  to  express  the  wealth 
of  Solomon.  As  to  the  country  from  which  the 
Hebrews  obtained  tin,  see  Tabshish. 

Tiph'sall  is  mentioned  in  1  K.  iv.  24  as 
the  limit  of  Solomon's  empire  towards  the 
Euphrates,  and  in  2  K.  xv.  16  it  is  said  to  have 
been  attacked  bv  Menahem.  It  was  known  to 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  under  the  name  of 
Thapsacus,  and  was  the  point  where  it  was 
usual  to  cross  the  Euphrates.  Thapsacus  has 
been  generally  placed  at  tfie  modem  Ddr ;  but 
the  Euphrates  expedition  proved  that  there  is 
no  ford  at  DtXr,  and  that  tne  only  ford  in  this 
part  of  the  course  of  the  Euphrates  is  at  Suriueh, 
45  miles  below  Balis,  and  165  above  Ddb-, 
This  then  must  have  been  the  position  of 
Thapsacus. 

TiTSSf  the  younsest  son  of  Japheth  (Gen. 
X.  2),  usuallv  identified  with  the  Tnracians,  as 
presenting  the  closest  verbal  approximation  to 
the  name. 

TirOt  "^  ornamental  head-dress  worn  on 
festive  occasions  (£z.  xxiv.  17,  23). 

TirliakakL  king  of  Ethiopia  (Cush),  the 
opponent  of  Sennacherib  (2  K.  xix.  9 ;  Is. 
xxxvii.  9).  He  may  be  identified  with  larkos 
or  Tarakos,  who  was  the  third  and  last  king  of 
the  xxvth  dynasty,  which  was  of  Ethiopians. 
His  accession  was  probably  about  b.g.  695. 
Possibly  Tirhakah  ruled  over  Ethiopia  before 
becoming  king  of  Egypt. 

Tirsna'tlUl  (always  written  with  the  arti- 
cle), the  title  of  the  governor  of  Judsea  under 
the  Persians,  perhaps  derived  from  a  Persian 
root  signifying  "  stem,"  "  severe,"  is  added  as  a 
title  alter  the  name  of  Nehemiah  (Nek.  viii. 
9,  X.  1 ) ;  and  occurs  also  in  three  other  places. 
In  the  margin  of  the  A.  V.  (Ezr.  ii.  63  ;  Neh. 
vii.  65,  X.  1 ),  it  is  rendered  "  governor." 

Tir'zah,  youngest  of  the  five  daughters  of 
Zelophebad  (Num.  xxvi.  33,  xxvii.  1,  xxxvi. 
11 ;  Josh.  xvii.  3). 

Ttr^zahy  an  ancient  Canaanite  city,  whose 
king  is  enumerated  amongst  those  oveithrown 
in  the  conquest  of  the  country  (Josh.  xii.  24). 
It  re^ippears  as  a  rojal  city  —  the  residence  of 
Jeroboam  and  of  his  successors  (1  K.  xiv.  17, 
18^.  Tirzah  re-appears  as  the  seat  of  the  con- 
spiracy of  Menanem  ben-Gaddi  against  the 
wretched  Shallnm  (2  K.  xv.  14, 16).  Its  repu- 
tation for  beauty  throughout  the  country  must 
have  been  wide-spread.  It  is  in  this  sense 
that  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Song  of  Solomon. 
Eusebius  mentions  it  in  connection  with  Mena- 
hem, and  identifies  it  with  a  "  ▼iHage  of  Sama- 
ritans in  Batansa."  Its  site  is  TeffiUaA,  a 
place  in  the  mountains  north  of  Nablm. 

Tish'bite.  the,  the  well-known  designation 
of  Elijah  (1  K.  xvii.  1,  xxi.  17,  28 ;  2  K.  i.  3, 
8,  ix.  36).  Assuming  that  a  town  is  alluded 
to,  as  Elijah's  native  place,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  infer  that  it  was  itself  in  Gilead,  as  man^ 
have  imagined.  The  commentators  and  lexi- 
cographers, with  few  exceptions,  adopt  the  name 
"Tishbite"  as  referring  to  the  place  Thisbb 
in  Naphtali,  which  is  found  in  the  LXX.  text 
ofTobitL2. 
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Ti'tans.  These  children  of  Uranus  (Heav- 
en) and  Gaia  |£arth)  were,  according  to  the 
earliest  Greek  legends,  the  vanquish^  prede- 
cessors of  the  Olympian  gods,  condemned  by 
Zeus  to  dwell  in  Tartams,  yet  not  without  re- 
taining many  relics  of  their  ancient  dignity. 
Bv  later  (Latin)  poets,  they  were  confounded 
with  the  kindred  Gigantes.  In  2  Sam.  y.  18, 
22,  "  the  Valley  of  Rephaim  "  is  represented  by 
^  luuXiic  tCjv  TiTovup  instead  of  i  KotXu^  ruv 
ytyavTuv,  1  Chr.  xi.  15,  xiv.  9,  13.  Several 
Christian  faUiers  inclined  to  the  belief  that 
TeiToof  was  the  mystic  name  of  "  the  beast "  in- 
dicated in  Rev.  xiii.  18.^ 

Tithe*  Numerous  instances  of  the  use  of 
tithes  are  found  both  in  profane  and  also  in 
biblical  history,  prior  to  or  independently  of 
the  appointment  of  the  Levitical  tithes  under 
the  Law.  In  biblical  history,  the  two  promi- 
nent instances  are —  1.  Abram  presenting  the 
tenUi  of  all  his  property,  or  rather  of  the  spoils 
of  his  victory,  to  Melchizedek  (Gen.  xiv.  20; 
Heb.  vii.  2,  6).  2.  Jacob,  after  his  vision  at 
Luz,  devoting  a  tenth  of  all  his  property  to  God 
in  case  he  should  return  home  m  safety  (Gen. 
xxviii.  22).  The  first  enactment  of  the  Law 
in  respect  of  tithe  is  the  declaration  that  the 
tenth  of  all  produce,  as  well  as  of  flocks  and 
cattle,  belongs  to  Jehovah,  and  must  be  offered 
to  Him.  2.  That  the  tithe  was  to  be  paid  in 
kind,  or,  if  redeemed,  with  an  addition  of  one- 
fifth  to  its  value  (Lev.  xxvii.  SO-33).  This 
tenth,  called  Terumoth,  is  ordered  to  be  assigned 
to  the  Levites,  as  the  reward  of  their  service ; 
and  it  is  ordered  further,  that  they  are  them- 
selves to  dedicate  to  the  Lord  a  tenth  of  these 
receipts,  which  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  high-priest  (Num.  xviii.  21-28). 
This  legislation  is  modified  or  extended  in  the 
Book  of  Deuteronomy,  t.e.  from  thirty-eight  to 
forty  years  later.  Commands  are  given  to  the 
people,  1 .  To  bring  their  tithes,  together  with 
their  votive  and  other  offerings  and  first-fruits, 
to  the  chosen  centre  of  worship,  the  metropolis, 
there  to  be  eaten  in  festive  celebration  in  com- 
pany with  their  children,  their  servants,  and 
the  Levites  (Dent.  xii.  5-18).  2.  All  the 
produce  of  the  soil  was  to  be  tithed  every  year, 
and  these  tithes,  with  the  firstlings  of  the  flock 
and  herd,  were  to  be  eaten  in  the  metropolis. 
3.  But  in  case  of  distance,  permission  is  given  to 
convert  the  produce  into  money,  which  is  to  be 
taken  to  the  appointed  place,  and  there  laid  out 
in  the  purchase  of  food  for  a  festal  celebration, 
in  which  the  Levite  is,  by  special  command,  to 
be  included  (Deut.  xiv.  22-27).  4.  Then  fol- 
lows the  direction,  that  at  the  end  of  three  years 
all  the  tithe  of  that  year  is  to  be  gathered,  and 
laid  up  "  within  the  gates,"  and  that  a  festival 
is  to  be  held,  in  whicn  the  stran^r,  the  father- 
less, and  the  widow,  together  with  the  Levite, 
are  to  partake  (i6.  ver.  28,  29).  5.  Lastly,  it 
is  ordered  that  after  taking  the  tithe  in  each 
third  year,  "  which  is  the  year  of  tithing,"  an 
exculpatory  declaration  is  to  be  made  by  every 
Israelite,  tnat  he  has  done  his  best  to  fulfil  the 
divine  command  (Deut.  xxvi.  12-14).  From 
all  this  we  gather,  1.  That  one-tenth  of  the 

1  The  mythologlo  ttory  of  the  Titans  wu  de- 
riTed  fh>in  the  event  recorded  Qen.  vi.  1-4 :  oompare 
1  Pet.  U.  4;  Jude  «.  —  Ed. 


whole  prodnoe  of  the  soil  was  to  be  asagned 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  Levites.  2.  That 
out  of  this  the  Levites  were  to  dedicate  a  tenth 
to  God,  for  the  use  of  the  high-priest.  3.  That 
a  tithe,  in  all  probability  a  Betxmd  tithe,  was  to 
be  applied  to  festival  purposes.  4.  That  in 
everv  third  year,  either  this  festival  tithe  or  a 
thira  tenth  was  to  be  eaten  in  company  with 
the  poor  and  the  Levites.  The  question  ariac-s. 
Were  there  three  tithes  taken  in  tnis  third  year, 
or  is  the  third  tithe  only  the  second  nnder  a 
different  description  ?  It  must  be  allowed  that 
the  third  tithe  is  not  without  support.  Jo6e> 
phus  distinctly  says  that  one-tenth  was  to  be 
given  to  the  priests  and  Levites,  one-tenth  was 
to  be  applied  to  feasts  in  the  metropolis,  and 
that  a  tenth  besides  these  was  everv  third  year 
to  be  given  to  the  poor  (comp.  Tob.  t.  7*  8). 
On  Uie  other  hand,  Maimonidcs  says  the  third 
and  sixth  years'  eeoond  tithe  was  shared  bc^ 
tween  the  poor  and  the  Levites,  t.e.  that  there 
was  no  third  tithe.  Of  these  opinions,  that 
which  maintains  three  separate  and  complete 
tithings  seems  improbable.  It  is  plain  that 
under  the  kings  the  tithe-evstem  partook  of  the 
general  neglect  into  which  the  observance  of 
the  Law  declined,  and  that  Hezekiah,  among^  hia 
other  reforms,  took  e^ctual  means  to  revive  its 
use  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  5, 12, 19).  Similar  measures 
were  taken  after  the  Captivity  by  Nehemiah 
(Neh.  xii.  44) ;  and,  in  both  these  cases,  special 
officers  were  appointed  to  take  chaige  of  the 
stores  and  store-houses  for  the  purpose.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  partial  evasion  or  oroisftioD, 
the  system  itself  was  continued  to  a  late  period 
in  Jewish  history  (Heb.  vii.  5-8 ;  Matt,  xxiii 
23  ;  Luke  xviii.  12). 

Ti'tus  Man'lius.    TManuus.] 

Ti'tUS.  Our  materisis  for  the  biography 
of  this  companion  of  St.  Paul  must  be  drawn 
entirely  from  the  notices  of  him  in  the  Second 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  the  Galatians,  axid 
to  Titus  himself,  combined  with  the  Second 
Epistle  to  Timothy.  He  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  Acts  at  all.  Taking  the  passages  in  the 
Epistles  in  the  chronological  order  of  the 
events  referred  to,  we  turn  first  to  GaL  ii.  1,3. 
We  conceive  the  journey  mentioned  here  to  be 
identical  with  that  (recorded  in  Acts  xv.)  in 
which  Paul  and  Barnabas  went  from  Antioch 
to  Jerusalem  to  the  conference  which  was  to 
decide  the  question  of  the  necessity  of  circum- 
cision to  the  Gentiles.  Here  we  see  Titns  in 
close  association  with  Paul  and  Barnabas  at 
Antioch.  He  goes  with  them  to  Jerusalem. 
His  circumcision  was  either  not  insisted  on  at 
Jerusalem,  or,  if  demanded,  was  firmly  resisted. 
He  is  very  emphatically  spoken  of  as  a  Gentile, 
by  which  is  most  probably  meant  that  both  his 
parents  were  Goitiles.  Titus  would  seem,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  council,  to  have  been 
specially  a  representative  of  the  church  of  the 
uncircumcision.  It  is  to  our  purpose  to  re- 
mark that,  in  the  passage  cited  above,  Titns  is 
so  mentioned  as  apparently  to  imply  that  be 
had  become  personiuly  known  to  toe  Galatian 
Christians.  After  leaving  Galatia  (Acts  xviii. 
23),  and  spending  a  long  time  at  Ephesos 
(Acts  xix.  1-xx.  1),  the  apostle  proceeded  to 
Macedonia  by  way  of  Troas.  Here  be  ex- 
pected to  meet  Titus  (2  Cor.  ii.  13),  who  had 
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been  sent  on  b  mission  to  Corinth.  In  this 
hope  he  was  disappointed ;  but  in  Macedonia 
Titus  joined  him  (2  Cor.  vii.  6,  7, 13-15).  The 
mission  to  Corinth  had  reference  to  the  im- 
moralities rebuked  in  the  First  Epistle,  and  to 
the  effect  of  that  First  Epistle  on  the  offending 
church.  We  learn  further  that  the  mission 
was  so  far  successful  and  satts&ctory.  But  if 
we  proceed  further,  we  discern  another  part  of 
the  mission  with  which  he  was  intrusted. 
This  had  reference  to  the  collection,  at  that 
time  in  progress,  for  the  poor  Christians  of 
Judasa  (viii.  6).  Thus  we  are  prepared  for 
what  the  apostle  now  proceeds  to  do  after  his 
encouraging  conversations  with  Titus  regard- 
ing the  Corinthian  Church.  He  sends  him 
back  from  Macedonia  to  Corinth,  in  company 
with  two  other  trustworthy  Christians,  bearing 
the  Second  Epistle,  and  with  an  earnest  request 
(yiii.  6,  17)  that  he  would  see  to  the  comple- 
tion of  the  collection  (viii.  6).  It  has  jTCnerally 
been  considered  doubtful  who  the  adeX^  were 
(1  Cor.  xvi.  II,  12)  that  took  the  First  Epistle 
to  Corinth.  Most  probably  they  were  Titus 
and  his  companion,  whoever  that  might  be, 
who  is  mentioned  with  him  in  the  second  letter 
(2  Cor.  xii.  18).  A  considerable  interval  now 
elapses  before  we  come  upon  the  next  notices 
of  this  disciple.  St  Paul's  first  imprisonment 
is  concluded,  and  his  last  trial  is  impending. 
In  the  interval  between  the  two,  he  and  Titus 
were  together  in  Crete  (Tit.  i.  5).  We  see  Ti- 
tun  remaining  in  the  island  when  St  Paul  left 
ity  and  receiving  there  a  letter  written  to  him 
by  the  apostle.  From  this  letter  we  gather  the 
following  biographical  details :  —  In  the  first 
place,  we  learn  that  he  was  originally  convert- 
ed through  St.  Paul's  instrumentality  (i.  4). 
Next  we  learn  the  various  particulars  of  the 
nsponsible  duties  which  he  had  to  discharge  in 
Crete.  He  is  to  complete  what  St.  Paul  had  been 
obliged  to  leave  unnnished  |i.  5),  and  he  is  to 
organize  the  Church  througnout  the  island  by 
appointing  presbyters  in  every  city.  Next  he 
is  to  control  and  bridle  (ver.  II)  the  restless 
and  mischievous  Judaizers,  and  he  is  to  be  per- 
emptory in  so  doing  (ver.  13).  He  is  to  urge 
the  duties  of  a  decorous  and  Christian  life  upon 
the  women  (ii.  3-5),  some  of  whom  (ii.  3)  pos- 
sibly had  something  of  an  official  character 
(ver.  3,  4).  The  notices  which  remain  are 
more  strictly  personal.  Titus  is  to  look  for  the 
arrival  in  Crete  of  Artemas  and  Tvchicus  (iii. 
122),  and  then  he  is  to  hasten  to  join  St.  Paul 
at  Nicopolis,  where  the  apostle  is  proposing  to 
pass  the  winter.  Zenas  and  Apollos  are  in 
Crete,  or  expected  there ;  for  Titus  is  to  send 
them  on  their  journey,  and  supply  them  with 
whatever  they  need  for  it  (iii.  13).  Whether 
Titus  did  join  the  apostle  at  Nicopolis  we  can- 
not tell.  But  we  naturally  connect  the  mention 
of  this  place  with  what  St.  Paul  wrote  at  no 
great  interval  of  time  afterwards,  in  the  last  of 
the  pastoral  epistles  (2  Tim.  iv.  10) ;  for  Dal- 
matia  lay  to  the  north  of  Nicopolis,  at  no  great 
distance  from  it.  From  the  form  of  the  whole 
sentence,  it  seems  probable  thai  this  disciple 
had  been  with  St  Paul  in  Rome  during  his  final 
imprisonment ;  but  this  cannot  be  asserted  con- 
fidently. The  traditional  connection  of  Titus 
with  Crete  is  much  more  specific  and  constant, 


though  here  again  we  cannot  be  certain  of  the 
facts.  He  is  said  to  have  been  permanent 
bishop  in  the  island,  and  to  have  died  there  at 
an  advanced  age.  The  modem  capital,  Candia, 
appears  to  claim  the  honor  of  being  his  burial- 
place.  In  the  fragment  by  the  lawyer  Zcnas, 
Titus  is  called  Bishop  of  Gortyna.  Lastly,  the 
name  of  Titus  was  the  watchword  of  the  Cre> 
tans  when  they  were  invaded  by  the  Venetians. 

TitUB^  Epistle  to.  There  are  no  special- 
ties in  this  epistle  which  require  any  very  elab- 
orate treatment  distinct  from  the  other  pastoral 
letters  of  St  Paul.  If  those  two  were  not 
genuine,  it  would  be  difficult  confidently  to 
maintain  the  gexfuineness  of  this.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  thi  Epistles  to  Timothy  are 
received  as  St  Paul's,  there  is  not  the  slight- 
est reason  for  doubting  the  authorship  of  that 
to  Titus.  Nothing  can  well  be  more  explicit 
than  the  quotations  in  Irenseus,  Clemens  Alex- 
andrinus,  Tertullian,  to  say  nothing  of  earlier 
allusions  in  Justin  Martyr,  Theophilus,  and 
Clemens  Romanus.  As  to  internal  features, 
we  may  notice,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  Epis- 
tle to  Titus  has  all  the  characteristics  of  the 
other  pastoral  epistles.  This  tends  to  show 
that  this  letter  was  written  about  the  same 
time  and  under  similar  circumstances  with  the 
other  two.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  this  epis- 
tle has  marks  in  its  phraseology  and  style  which 
assimOate  it  to  the  general  hody  of  the  epistles 
of  St  Paul.  As  to  any  difficulty  arising  from 
supposed  indications  of  advanced  hierarchical 
arrangements,  it  is  to  be  Qbserved  that  in  this 
epistle  npea(3i;T£pog  and  knCsKOKOQ  are  used  as 
synonymous  {\.  5,  7),  just  as  they  are  in  the 
address  at  Miletus,  about  the  year  58  a.d.  (Acts 
XX.  17,28).  At  the  same  time,  this  epistle  has 
features  of  its  own,  especially  a  certain  tone  of 
abruptness  and  severity,  which  probably  arises, 
partly  out  of  the  circumstances  of  the  Cretan 
population,  partly  out  of  the  characupr  uf  Titus 
nimself.  Concerning  the  contents  of  this  epis- 
tle, something  has  already  been  said  ia  the  arti- 
cle on  Titus.  No  very  exact  subdivision  is 
either  necessary  or  possible.  As  co  the  time 
and  place  and  other  circumstances  of  the  writ- 
ing of  this  epistle,  the  following  scheme  of  fill- 
ing up  St  Paul's  movements  after  his  first  im- 
prisonment will  satisfy  all  the  conditions  of  the 
case  :  —  We  may  suppose  him  (possibly  after 
accomplishing  his  long-projected  visit  to  Spain) 
to  have  gone  to  Ephesus,  and  taken  voyages 
from  thence,  first  to  Macedonia,  and  then  to 
Crete ;  during  the  former  to  have  written  the 
First  Epistle  to  Timothy,  and  after  returning 
from  the  latter  to  have  written  the  Epistle  to 
Titus,  being,  at  the  time  of  despatching  it,  on 
the  point  of  starting  for  Nicopolis,  to  which 
place  he  went,  taking  Miletus  and  Corinth  on 
the  way.  At  NicopoUs,we  may  conceive  him  to 
have  been  finally  apprehended,  and  taken  to 
Rome,  whence  he  wrote  the  Second  Epistle 
to  Timothy. 

Ti^zite,  the.  The  designation  of  Joha, 
one  of  the  heroes  of  David's  army  (1  Chr.  xi. 
45).  It  occurs  nowhere  else,  ana  nothing  is 
known  of  the  place  or  family  which  it  denotes. 

To'ah.  A  Kohathite  Levite,  ancestor  of 
Samuel  and  Heman  (1  Chr.  vi.  34). 

Tob-adoni'jah.    One  of  the  Levites  sent 
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bj  JelKwhaphat  throagh  the  cities  of  Jadah  to 
teach  the  Law  to  the  people  (2  Chr.  xrii.  8). 

Toby  the  Land  of.  The  jplaoe  in  which 
Jephthah  took  refuge  when  expelled  from  home 
bj  his  half-brother  (Judg.  xi.  3) ;  and  where  he 
remained,  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  freebooters, 
till  he  was  brought  back  by  the  sheiks  of 
Gilead  (ver.  5).  The  narrative  implies  that  the 
land  of  Tob  was  not  fiir  distant  from  Gilead : 
at  the  same  time,  from  the  natare  of  the  case,  it 
must  have  lain  out  towards  the  eastern  deserts. 
It  is  undoubtedly  mentioned  again  in  2  Sam. 
X.  6,  8,  as  Ishtob,  i.e.  Man  of  Tob,  meaning, 
according  to  a  common  Hebrew  idiom,  the 
"  men  of  Tob."  After  an  immense  interval,  it 
appears  again,  in  the  Maccabaan  history 
(1  Maicc.  V.  13),  in  the  names  Tobie  and  Tn- 
bieni  (2  Mace.  xii.  17).  No  identification  of 
this  ancient  district  with  any  modem  one  has 
yet  been  attempted.  The  name  Tell  DMe,  or, 
as  it  is  jdven  by  the  latest  explorer  of  those  re- 
gions, Teil  Dwhty  attached  to  a  mined  site  at 
the  south  end  of  the  L^ah,  a  few  miles  N.  W. 
of  Kendwat,  and  also  that  of  ed-Dab^  some 
twelve  hours  east  of  the  mountain  d-Ktdab, 
are  both  suggestive  of  Tob. 

Tobi'ah.  1.  "  The  chUdren  of  Tobiah " 
were  a  fiunilr  who  returned  with  Zembbabel, 
but  were  unaole  to  prove  their  connection  with 
Israel  (Ezr.  ii.  60;  Neh.  vii.  62).—- 2.  "To- 
biah the  slave,  the  Ammonite,"  played  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  the  rancorous  opposition  made 
by  Sanbailat  the  Moabite  and  his  adherents  to 
the  rebuilding  of  Jerasalem.  The  two  races 
of  Moab  and  Ammon  found  in  these  men  fit 
representatives  of  that  hereditary  hatred  to  the 
Israelites  which  began  before  tlie  entrance  into 
Canaan,  and  was  not  extinct  when  the  Hebrews 
had  ceased  to  exist  as  a  nation.  But  Tobiah, 
though  a  slave  (Neh.  ii.  10,  19),  unless  this  is  a 
title  of  opprobrium,  and  an  Ammonite,  found 
means  to  ally  himself  with  a  priestly  family, 
jmd  his  son  Johanan  married  the  daughter  of 
MeshuUam  the  son  of  Berechiah  (Neh.  vi.  18). 
He  himself  was  the  son-in-law  of  Shechaniah 
the  son  of  Arab  (Neh.  vi.  17),  and  these  family 
relations  created  for  him  a  strong  faction  among 
the  Jews.  Ewald  conjectures  that  Tobiah  had 
been  a  pa^  {**  slave ")  at  the  Persian  court, 
and,  being  m  favor  there,  had  been  promoted  to 
be  satrap  of  the  Ammonites.  But  it  almost 
seems  that  against  Tobiah  there  was  a  stronger 
feeling  of  animosity  than  against  Sanbailat, 
•and  that  this  animosity  found  expression  in  the 
epithet  "the  slave,"  which  is  attached  to  his 
name. 

Tobfas.  The  Greek  form  of  the  name 
Tobiah  or  Tobijah.  1.  The  son  of  Tobit, 
and  central  character  in  the  book  of  that  name. 
—  2.  The  father  of  Hyrcanus,  apparently  a 
man  of  great  wealth  and  reputation  at  Jeru- 
salem in  the  time  of  Seleucns  Philopator  (cir. 
B.C.  187).  In  the  high-priestly  schism  which 
happenea  afterwards,  "  the  sons  of  Tobias " 
took  a  conspicuous  part     Ap. 

Tobie,  the  Places  of  (i  Mace.  v.  13).  It 
•is  in  all  probability  identical  with  the  land  of 
Tob.     Ap. 

Tobi^el,  the  father  of  Tobit,  and  grand- 
iather  of  Tobias  (1),  Tob.  i.  I.    Ap. 

Tobi'jali.    L  One  of  the  Levites  sent  by 


Jehoahaphat  to  teach  the  Law  in  the  cities  of^ 
Jndah  (2  Chr.  xvii.  8). — 2.  One  of  the  Cajv 
tivity  in  the  time  of  Zerhariah,  in  whoae  pres- 
ence the  prophet  was  commanded  to  take 
crowns  of^  nlver  and  gold,  and  put  them  on 
the  head  of  Joshua  the  high-priest  (Zech.  vi. 
10,  \A).  BoeenmiiUer  conjectures  thiat  be  was 
one  of  a  deputation  who  came  np  to  Jerusalem, 
from  the  Jews  who  still  remained  in  Babylon, 
with  contributions  of  gold  and  silver  for  the 
Temple.  But  Manrer  considers  that  the  offer- 
ings were  presented  by  Tobijab  and  his  com- 
panions. 

Tol>it.  Father  of  Tobias  (Tob.  L  1,  &c). 
[Tobit,  Book  of.]    Ap. 

Tol>itL  Book  o(  a  book  of  the  Apociy- 
pha,  which  exists  at  present  in  Greek,  Latin, 
Syriac,  and  Hebrew  texts ;  but  it  was  probably 
written  originally  in  Greek.  The  scene  of  tlie 
book  is  placed  in  Assyria,  whither  Tobit,  a  Jew, 
had  been  carried  as  a  captive  by  Shalmaneser. 
It  is  represented  as  completed  snortly  after  the 
fall  of  x^ineveh  (b.c.  606 ;  Tob.  xiv.  15),  and 
written,  in  the  main,  some  time  before  (ToK 
xii.  20).  But  the  whole  tone  of  the  narrative 
bespeaks  a  later  age ;  and,  above  all,  the  doc- 
trine of  good  and  evil  spirits  is  elaborated  in  a 
form  which  belongs  to  a  period  considerably 
posterior  to  the  Babylonian  Captivity  (Asmo- 
dens,  iii.  8,  vi.  14,  viii.  3;  Raphael,  xiL  15). 
It  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  tme  history.  It  is 
a  didactic  narrative ;  and  its  point  lies  in  the 
moral  lessons  which  it  conveys,  and  not  in 
the  incidents.  In  modem  tunes,  the  moral 
excellence  of  the  book  has  been  rated  highly, 
except  in  the  heat  of  controversy.  Nowhere 
else  IS  there  preserved  so  complete  and  beauti- 
ful a  picture  of  the  domestic  life  of  the  Jews 
after  the  Return. 

To'chen.  A  place  mentioned  (1  Chr.  iv. 
32  only)  amongst  tne  towns  of  Simeon. 

Togar^man.  A  son  of  Gomer,  and  broth- 
er of  Ashkenaz  and  Riphath  (Gen.  x.  3). 
Togarmah,  as  a  geographical  term,  is  connect 
ed  with  Armenia;  and  the  subse^^nent  notioer 
of  the  name  (Es.  xxvii.  14,  xxxviii.  6)  accord 
with  this  view.  The  Armenian  language  pre- 
sents many  peculiarities  which  distraguish  it 
from  other  oranches  of  the  Indo-European 
family;  but  in  spite  of  this,  however,  no 
hesitation  is  felt  by  philologists  in  placing  it 
among  the  Indo-European  limguages. 

Tolia.  An  ancestor  of  Samuel  the  proph- 
et, perhaps  the  same  as  Toah  (1  Sam.  i.  1, 
comp.  1  Chr.  vi.  34). 

Tol.  King  of  Hamath  on  the  Orontes, 
who,  after  the  defeat  of  his  powerful  enemy, 
the  Syrian  king  Hadadezer,  oy  the  army  of 
David,  sent  his  son  Joram,  or  Hadoram,  to 
congratulate  the  victor,  and  do  him  homage 
with  presents  of  gold  and  silver  and  brass 
(2  Sam.  viii.  9,  10). 

Tola.  1.  The  first-born  of  Issachar,  and 
ancestor  of  the  Tolaites  (Geo.  xlvL  13 ;  Num. 
xxvi.  23;  1  Chr.  vii.  1,  2).~2.  Judge  of 
Israel  after  Abimdech  (Judg.  x.  1,  8).  tie  is 
described  as  "the  son  of  Pnah,  the  aon  of 
Dodo,  a  man  of  Issachar."  Tola  judged  Isnel 
for  twenty-three  years  at  Shamir  m  Mount 
Ephraim,  where  he  died  and  was  buried. 

Tolad.     One  of  the  towns   of  SiiiieoB 
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(1  Chr.  iv.  29).    In  the  lists  of  Joshua,  the 
name  is  ^ven  in  the  (hller  form  of  £l-tolad. 

Tolaites,  the.  The  descendants  of  Tola 
the  SOIL  of  Issiachar  (Nam.  xxvi.  26). 

Toll>aDes.  Tblem,  one  of  the  porters  in 
the  days  of  Ezra  (I  Esd.  ix.  25).    Ap. 

Tomb.  It  has  been  hitherto  too  much 
the  fashion  to  look  to  Egypt  for  the  prototy|)e 
of  ever^  form  of  Jewish  art ;  bat  if  there  is 
one  thing  in  the  Old  Testament  more  clear 
than  anomer,  it  is  the  absolute  antagonism  be- 
tween the  two  peoples,  and  the  abhorrence  of 
ererj  thing  Egyptian  that  prevailed  from  first 
to  last  among  tne  Jewish  people.  From  the 
burial  of  Saran  in  the  Cave  of  Machpelah  (Gen. 
xxiii.  19)  to  the  funeral  -  rites  prepared  for 
Dorcas  (Acts  ix.  37),  there  is  no  mention  of 
any  sarcophagus,  or  even  coffin,  in  anv  Jewish 
burial.  Still  less  were  the  rites  of  the  Jews 
like  those  of  the  Pelasgi  or  Etruscans  They 
were  marked  with  the  same  simplicity  that 
characterized  all  their  religious  observances. 
This  simplicity  of  rite  led  to  what  may  be 
called  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  Jew- 
ish sepulchres^ the  £ep  loculua^  which,  so 
far  as  is  now  known,  is  universal  in  all  purely 
Jewish  rock -cut  tombs,  but  hardly  known 
elsewhere.  The  shallow  loculus  would  luwe 
been  singularly  inappropriate  and  inconvenient 
where  an  unembalmed  body  was  laid  out  to 
decay,  as  there  would  evidently  be  no  means 
of  shutting  it  off  fh)m  the  rest  of  the  cata- 
comb. The  deep  loculus,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  as  strictly  conformable  with  Jewish  cus- 
toms, and  could  easilv  be  closed  bv  a  stone 
fitted  to  the  end,  and  luted  into  the  groove 
which  usually  exists  there.  This  fact  is  espe- 
cially interesting  as  it  affords  a  key  to  much 
that  is  otherwise  hard  to  be  understood  in  cer- 
tain passa^  in  the  New  Testament  Thus, 
in  Jonn  xi.  39,  Jesus  says,  "  Take  away  the 
stone,"  and  (ver.  40)  "  they  took  away  the 
stone"  without  difficulty,  apparently.  And, 
chap.  XX.  1,  the  same  expression  is  used,  "  the 
stone  is  taken  away."  Tnere  is  one  catacomb 
—  that  known  as  the  "  Tombs  of  the  Kings  " 
— which  is  closed  by  a  stone  rolling  across  its 
entrance ;  but  it  is  the  only  one,  and  the  im- 
mense amount  of  contrivance  and  fitting  which 
it  has  required  is  sufficient  proof  that  such  an 
arrangement  was  not  applied  to  any  other  of 
the  numerous  rock-tombs  around  Jerusalem, 
nor  could  the  traces  of  it  have  been  obliterated 
had  it  anywhere  existed.  Although,  therefore, 
the  Jews  were  singularly  fVee  from  the  pomps 
and  vanities  of  funereal  magnificence,  they  were 
at  all  stages  of  their  independent  existence  an 
eminently  burying  people. 

Tombs  of  the  Patriarchs,  —  Turning  firom 
these  considerations  to  the  more  strictly  his- 
torical part  of  the  subject,  we  find  that  one  of 
the  most  striking  events  in  the  life  of  Abraham 
is  the  purchase  of  the  Field  of  Ephron  the 
Hittite  at  Hebron,  in  which  was  the  Cave  of 
Machpelah,  in  order  that  he  might  therein 
bury  Sarah  his  wife,  and  that  it  might  be  a 
sepulchre  for  himself  and  his  children.  There 
he  and  his  immediate  descendants  were  laid 
3,700  years  ago,  and  there  they  are  believed  to 
rest  now;  but  no  one  in  modem  times  has 
foen  their  remains,  or  been  allowed  to  enter 


into  the  cave  where  they  rest  Unfortunately, 
none  of  those  who  have  visited  Hebron  have 
had  sufficient  architectural  knowledge  to  be 
able  to  sav  when  the  church  or  mosque  which 
now  stands  above  the  cave  was  erected.  Though 
much  more  eas^  of  access,  it  is  almost  as  dim- 
cult  to  ascertain  the  a^e  of  the  wall  that  en- 
closes the  sacred  precincts  of  these  tombs. 
There  is,  in  fact,  nothing  known  with  sufficient 
exactness  to  decide  the  question ;  but  the  prob- 
abilities certainly  tend  towards  a  Christian  or 
Saracenic  origin  for  the  whole  structure  both 
intemallv  and  externally.  From  the  time 
when  Abraham  established  the  burning-place 
of  his  family  at  Hebron  till  the  time  when 
David  fixed  that  of  his  family  in  the  city  which 
bore  his  name,  the  Jewish  rulers  had  no  fixed 
or  favorite  place  of  sepulture.  Each  was 
buried  on  his  own  property,  or  where  he  died, 
without  much  caring  either  for  the  sanctity  or 
convenience  of  the  place  chosen. 

Tombs  of  the  Kings,  —  Of  the  twenty-two 
kings  of  Judah  who  reigned  at  Jerusalem  from 
1048  to  590  B.C.,  eleven,  or  exactly  one-half, 
were  buried  in  one  hypogeum  in  tfie  **  city  of 
David."  Of  all  these,  it  is  merely  said  that 
they  were  buried  in  "  the  sepulchres  of  their 
fathers"  or  "of  the  kings''  in  the  citv  of 
David,  except  of  two, — Asa  and  Hezekiah. 
Two  more  of  these  kings  ( Jehoram  and  Joash) 
were  buried  also  in  the  citv  of  David,  "  but 
not  in  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings."  The  pas- 
sage in  Nehemiah  iii.  16,  and  in  Ezekiel  xliii. 
7,  9,  together  with  the  reiterated  assertion  of 
the  Books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles,  that  these 
sepulchres  were  situated  in  the  city  of  David, 
leave  no  doubt  but  that  they  were  on  Zion,  or 
the  Eastern  Hill,  and  in  the  immediate  prox- 
imitv  of  the  Temple.  They  were,  in  fact,  cer- 
tainly within  that  enclosure  now  known  as  the 
"  Hairam  Area ; "  but  if  it  is  asked  on  what  exact 
spot,  we  must  pause  for  further  information  be- 
fore a  reply  can  be  given.  Up  to  the  present  time, 
we  have  not  been  able  to  identify  one  single 
sepulchral  excavation  about  Jerusalem,  which 
can  be  said  with  certainty  to  belong  to  a  period 
anterior  to  that  of  the  Maccabees,  or,  more 
correctly,  to  have  been  used  for  burial  before 
the  time  of  the  Romans.  The  onlv  important 
hypogeum  which  is  wholly  Jewish  in  its  ar- 
rangements, and  may  consequently  belong  to 
an  earlier  or  to  any  epoch,  is  that  known  as 
the  Tombs  of  the  Prophets  in  the  western 
fiank  of  the  Mount  of  Olives.  It  has  every 
appearance  of  having  originally  been  a  natural 
cavern  improved  by  art,  and  with  an  external 
gallery  some  140  feet  in  extent,  into  which 
twenty-seven  deep  or  Jewish  loculi  open.  It 
has  no  architectural  mouldings,  no  sarcophagi 
or  shallow  loculi,  nothing  to  indicate  a  foreign 
origin. 

Tongues,  ConftLsion  of.    The  uni^  of 

the  human  race  is  most  clearly  implied,  if'^not 
positively  asserted,  in  the  Mosaic  writings. 
The  ^neral  declaration,  "  So  God  created  man 
in  His  own  image, .  .  .  male  and  female  created 
He  them"  (Gen.  i.  27),  is  limited  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  act  was  carried  out,  by 
the  subsequent  narrative  of  the  creation  of  the 
protoplast  Adam  (Gen.  ii.  22).  The  author 
of  the  Book  of  Genesis  conceived  the  unity 
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of  the  human  race  to  be  of  the  most  rigid  na- 
tare  —  not  simply  a  generic  nnitj,  nor  again 
simply  a  specific  unity,  but  a  specific  based 
upon  a  numerical  unity,  the  species  being  noth- 
ing else  than  the  enlargement  of  the  individual. 
Unity  of  language  is  assumed  by  the  sacred 
historian  apparently  as  a  corollary  of  the  unity 
of  race.  No  explanation  is  given  of  the  origin 
of  speech ;  but  its  exercise  is  evidently  regarded 
as  coeval  with  the  creation  of  man.  Speech, 
being  inherent  in  man  as  a  reflecting  neing, 
was  regarded  as  handed  down  from  nther  to 
son  by  the  same  process  of  imitation  by  which 
it  is  still  perpetuated.  The  original  unity  of 
speech  was  restored  in  Noah.  Disturbing 
causes  were,  however,  early  at  work  to  dissolve 
this  twofold  union  of  community  and  speech. 
The  human  family  endeavored  to  check  the 
tendency  to  separation  by  the  establishment  of 
a  great  central  edifice,  and  a  city  which  should 
serve  as  the  metropolis  of  the  whole  world. 
The  project  was  defeated  by  the  interposition 
of  Jehovah,  who  determined  to  "confound 
their  language,  so  that  they  might  not  under- 
stand one  another's  speech."  Contemporane- 
ously with,  and  perhaps  as  the  result  of,  this 
conmsion  of  tongues,  the  people  were  scattered 
abroad  from  thence  upon  the  face  of  all  the 
earth,  and  the  memory  of  the  g£eat  event  was 
preserved  in  the  name  Babel.  Two  points  de- 
mand our  attention  in  reference  to  this  narrar 
tive,  viz.  the  degree  to  which  the  confusion  of 
tongues  may  be  supposed  to  have  extended, 
and  the  connection  oetween  the  confusion  of 
tongues  and  the  dispersion  of  nations.  (1.) 
It  is  unnecessary  to  assume  that  the  judgment 
inflicted  on  the  builders  of  Babel  amounted  to 
a  loss,  or  even  a  suspension,  of  articulate 
speech.  The  desired  object  would  be  equally 
attained  by  a  miraculous  forcstalment  of  those 
dialectical  diflferences  of  language  which  are 
constantly  in  process  of  production.  The  ele- 
ments of  the  one  original  language  may  have 
remained,  but  so  disguised  by  variations  of 
pronunciation,  and  by  the  intnrauction^  of  new 
combinations,  as  to  be  practically  obliterated. 
(2.)  The  confusion  of  tongues  and  the  disper- 
sion of  nations  are  spoken  of  in  the  Bible  as 
contemporaneous  events.  The  divergence  of 
the  vanous  families  into  distinct  tribes  and  na- 
tions ran  parallel  with  the  divergence  of  speech 
into  dialects  and  languages,  and  thus  the  10th 
chapter  of  Genesis  is  posterior  in  historical 
sequence  to  the  events  recorded  in  the  11th 
chapter.  The  Mosaic  table  does  not  profess  to 
describe  the  process  of  the  dispersion  ;  but,  as- 
suming that  dispersion  as  tL/ait  accompli^  it 
records  the  ethnic  relations  existing  between 
the  various  nations  affected  by  it.  These  rela- 
tions are  expressed  under  the  guise  of  a  geneal- 
ogy ;  the  ethnological  character  of  the  document 
is,  however,  clear  both  from  the  names,  some 
of  which  arc  gentilic  in  form,  as  Lndim,  Jehu- 
site,  &c. ;  others  geonraphical  or  local,  as  Miz- 
raim,  Sidon,  &c. ;  and  again  from  the  formulary 
which  concludes  each  section  of  the  subject, 
"  aflcr  their  families,  after  their  tonffiies,  in 
their  countries,  and  in  their  nations  "  (ver.  5, 
20,  31 ).  Incidentally,  the  table  is  gcojrraphi- 
cal  as  well  as  ethnological :  but  this  arises  out 
of  the  practice  of  designating  nations  by  the 


oonntriea  they  occnpy.  The  general  arrange 
ment  of  the  table  is  as  follows :  —  The  whole 
human  race  is  referred  back  to  Noah's  three 
sons,  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth.  The  Sheniites 
are  described  last,  apparently  that  the  contioni- 
ty  of  the  narrative  may  not  be  further  dis- 
turbed;  and  the  Hamites  stand  next  to  the 
Shemites,  in  order  to  show  that  these  were 
more  closely  related  to  each  other  than  to  the 
Japhetites.  The  identiflcation  of  the  bibliod 
with  the  historical  or  classical  names  of  nations 
is  by  no  means  an  easy  task,  particularly  where 
the  names  are  not  subsequently  noticed  in  the 
Bible.  Equal  doubt  arises  where  names  admit 
of  being  treated  as  appellatives,  and  so  of  being 
transferred  from  one  district  to  another.  I. 
The  Japhetite  list  contains  fourteen  names,  of 
which  seven  represent  independent,  and  the 
remainder  affiliated  nations,  as  follows :  —  (i.j 
Gomer,  connected  ethnically  with  the  Cifluneni, 
Cimbri  (?),  and  Cymry;  and  geographically 
with  Crimea.  Associated  with  Uomer  are  the 
three  following :  —  (a)  Ashkenaz.  (6)  Riphath. 

Ic)  Togarmah.  (ii.)  Magog,  the  SotAuns. 
iii.)  Madai,  Media,  (iv.)  Javan,  the  itmkBU, 
as  a  genera]  appellation  for  the  Hellenic  race, 
with  whom  are  associated  the  four  following : 

—  (a)  EUshah.  ib)  Tarshish.  (c)  Kittim.  {d) 
Dodanim.  (v.)  Tubal.  (vi.)Me8hcch.  (vii.) 
Tiras.  2.  The  Hamitic  list  contains  thirty 
names,  of  which  four  represent  independent, 
and  the  remainder  affiliated  nations,  as  foUows : 

—  (i.)  Cush,  in  two  branches,  the  western  or 
African  representing  ^thicpia,  the  Keak  of 
the  old  Egyptian,  and  the  eastern  or  Asiatie 
being  connected  with  the  names  of  the  tribe 
Cosscet,  the  district  CVssfa,  and  the  province 
Sunana  or  Khuzisian.  With  Cush  are  aaso- 
ciated—  (a)  Seba.  (b)  Havilah.  (c)  Sabtah. 
(</)  Raamah ;  with  whom  are  associated  —  (a*) 
Sheba.  (ft'lDedan.  (e)  Sabtecfaach.  (/)Nim- 
rod.  (ii.)  Mizraim,  the  two  Migrt,  i.e.  Upper 
and  Lower  Egypt ;  with  whom  the  following 
seven  are  connected  :  —  (a)  Ludim.  (6)  Ana- 
mim.  (c)  Naphtuhim.  (d)  Pathmsim.  (e)  Cas- 
luhim.  (/)Caphtorim.  (^)Fhut.  (iii.)  Canaan, 
the  geographical  position  of  which  calls  for  no 
remark  in  this  place.  To  Canaan  l)elong  the 
following  eleven :  —  (a)  Sidon,  the  well-known 
town  of  that  name  in  Phoenicia.  (6)  Heth.  or 
the  Hittites  of  biblical  history,  (el  The  Jebn- 
site,  of  JAus  or  Jerusalem,  [d)  The  Amorite. 
(fi)  The  Girgasite,  (/)  The  Hivite.  {g)  The 
Arkite.  (A)  The  Sinite.  (i)  The  Arvadite. 
r/JThcZemarite.  (il)  The  Hamathite.  3.  The 
Shemitic  list  contains  twenty-five  names,  of 
which  five  refer  to  independent,  and  the  rr- 
mninder  to  affiliated  trihes,  as  follows:  — (i.) 
Klnm.  (ii.)  Asshnr.  (iii.)  Arphaxad,  with 
whom  are  associated  —  (a)  SaJah  ;  Salab's 
son  («')  Eber ;  and  Eber's  two  sons  (a*)  Peleg 
and  (ft')  Joktan,  with  the  following  thirteen 
sons  of  Joktan,  viz. :  —  (a*)  Almodad.  (6*) 
Sheleph.    (e^)  Hazarmaveth.    ((/*)  Jerah.    (e ) 


Hadoram.    (/•)  Uzal.    (/)  Diklah.    (A»)  Obal. 

".    if)  Sheba.    (it*. 
Havilah.     {m*)  Jooab.    (iv.)  Lud.    (v.)  Aram, 


(i*)  Abimaei. 


it*)  Ophir.      (/•) 


with  whom  the  following  are  associated: 
•—  (a)  Uz.  (6)  Hnl.  (c)  Gether.  [d)  Mash. 
There  is  ret  one  name  noticed  in  the  table, 
viz.  Philistim,  which  occurs  in  the  Hamitie 
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-diTision,  bat  withoat  anj  direct  assertion  of 
Hainitic  desoent.  The  total  number  of  names 
noticed  in  the  table,  including  Philistim,  would 
thus  amount  to  70,  which  was  raised  by  patris- 
tic writers  to  72. 

Appendix.  —  Towsr  of  Babbl.  —  The 
histoiT  of  the  confusion  of  languages  was  pre- 
aerved  at  Babylon,  as  we  learn  oj  me  testimo- 
nies of  classical  and  Babjionian  authorities. 
The  Talmudists  say  that  the  true  site  of  the 
Tower  of  Babel  was  at  Borsif,  the  Greek  Bor- 
sippa,  the  Bin  Nimrud,  seven  miles  and  a  half 
from  HiUah,  S.  W.,  and  nearly  eleven  miles 
from  the  northern  ruins  of  Babylon.  The  Ba- 
bylonian name  of  this  locali^is  Banw  or  Bar- 
apa,  which  we  explain  by  Tower  of  Tongues, 
Borsippa  (the  Tongue  Tower)  was  formerly  a 
anburb  of  Babylon.  This  building,  erected  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  is  the  same  that  Herodotus 
describes  as  the  Tower  of  Jupiter  Belns.  The 
temple  consisted  of  a  large  substructure,  a  stade 
(600  Babylonian  feet)  in  breadth,  and  seventy- 
five  feet  in  height,  over  which  were  built  seven 
-other  stages  of  twenty-five  feet  each.  Nebu- 
chadnezzar gives  notice  of  this  building  in  the 
Borsippa  inscription,  which  contains  the  follow- 
ing ulusion  to  the  Tower  of  the  Tongues :  — 
**  We  say  for  the  other,  that  is,  this  edifice,  the 
house  of  the  Seven  Lights  of  the  Earth,  the 
most  ancient  monument  of  Borsippa :  a  former 
king  built  it  (they  reckon  42  ages),  but  he  did 
not  complete  its  head.  Sinoe  a  remote  time, 
people  had  abandoned  it,  without  order  expressing 
'iheir  words.  Since  that  time,  the  earthquake 
and  the  thunder  had  dispersed  its  sun-dried 
-clay  ;  the  bricks  of  the  casing  had  been  split, 
and  the  earth  of  the  interior  had  been  scattered 
in  heaps." 

Tong^ues,  gift  of.  The  promise  of  our 
Lord  to  His  disciples,  "  They  snail  speak  with 
new  tongues"  (Mark  xvi.  17),  was  fulfilled  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost,  when  cloven  tongues  like 
fire  sat  upon  the  disciples,  and  "every  man 
"heard  them  speak  in  his  own  language  (Acts 
ii.  1-12).  It  is  usually  supposed  that  this  su- 
pernatural knowledge  of  languages  was  given 
to  the  disciples  for  their  work  as  evangelists ;  but 
it  appears  from  the  narrative  that  the  "  tongues '' 
were  used  as  an  instrument,  not  of  teach- 
ing, but  of  praise,  and  those  who  spoke  them 
seemed  to  others  to  be  under  the  infiuence  of 
some  strong  excitement,  "  full  of  new  wine.'' 
Moreover,  the  Gift  of  Tongues  is  definitely 
asserted  to  be  a  fidfilment  of  the  prediction  of 
■Joel  ii.  28;  and  we  are  lod,  therefore,  to  look 
for  that  which  answers  to  the  Gift  of  Tongues 
in  the  other  element  of  prophecy  which  is  in- 
cluded in  the  0.  T.  use  of  the  word  ;  and  this 
is  found  in  the  ecstatic  praise,  the  burst  of  song 
(1  Sam.  X.  5-13,  xix.  20-24;  1  Chr.  xxv.  3). 
The  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  supplies 
fuller  data.  The  spiritual  gifts  are  classified 
and. compared,  arranged,  apparently,  according 
to  their  worth.  The  facts  which  may  be  gath- 
ered are  briefly  these  :  —  (1.)  The  phenomena 
of  the  Gift  of  Tongues  were  not  connned  to  one 
church,  or  section  of  a  church.  (2.)  The 
comparison  of  gifts,  in  both  the  lists  given  by 
St  Paul  (1  Cor.  xii.  8-10,  28-30),  places  that 
of  tongiies,  and  the  interpretation  of  tongues, 
.lowest  in  the  scale.    (3.)  The  main  character- 


istic of  the  "  toneue  "  is  that  it  is  unintelligible. 
The  man  "speucs  mysteries,"  prays,  blesses, 
gives  thanks,  in  the  tongue  (1  Cor.  xiv.  15, 
16),  but  no  one  understands  him.  (4.)  The 
"  tongues,"  however,  must  bo  regarded  as  real 
languages.  The  "divers  kinds  of  tongues" 
(1  Cor.  xii.  28),  the  "  tongues  of  men  "  (1  Cor. 
xiii.  1 ),  point  to  differences  of  some  kind,  and 
it  is  easier  to  conceive  of  these  as  diflferences  of 
language  than  as  belonging  to  utterances  all 
equally  wild  and  inarticulate.  (5.)  Connected 
with  the  "  tongues,"  tliere  was  the  correspond- 
ingpower  of  interpretation. 

Topar'chy.  A  term  applied  in  one  pas- 
sage of  the  Septuagint  (1  Maoc.  xi.  28)  to  in- 
dicate three  districts  to  which  elsewhere  (x.  30, 
xi.  34)  the  name  vopoQ  is  given.  In  all  these 
passages,  the  English  Version  employs  the  term 
"governments."  The  three  "toparchies"  in 
question  were  Apherima,  Lydda,  and  Ramath. 
The  "toparchies"  seem  to  have  been  of  the 
nature  or  agaUks,  and  the  passages  in  which 
the  word  TonupXK  occurs  all  hannonize  with 
the  view  of  that  ftinctionaiy  as  the  aga,  whose 
dut^  would  be  to  collect  the  taxes  and  adminis- 
ter justice  in  all  cases  afiecting  the  revenue,  and 
who,  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  payment, 
would  have  the  command  of  a  small  military 
force.    Ap. 

Topaz  (Heb.  pitddh:  Ex.  xxviii.  17,  xxxix. 
10;  £z.  xxviii.  13;  Job  xxviii.  19;  Rev.  xxi. 
20).  The  topaz  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans  is  generally  allowed  to  be  our  chryso- 
lite, while  their  clurysolite  is  our  topae.  The 
account  which  Pliny  {N.  H.  xxxvii.  8)  gives 
of  the  topcuos  evidently  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  that  stone  is  our  chrysolite ;  "  the  topazos," 
he  says,  "  is  still  held  in  hi^^h  estimation  for  its 
green  tints."  Chrysolite,  which  is  also  known 
by  the  name  of  olivine  and  peridot,  is  a  silicate 
of  magnesia  and  iron ;  it  is  so  soft  as  to  lose  its 
polish  unless  worn  with  care. 

To'phel.  A  place  mentioned  Deut.  i.  1, 
which  nas  been  probably  identified  with  TWl^ 
on  a  wady  of  the  same  name  running  north  of 
Bozra  towards  the  N  .W.  into  the  Gh6r  and 
S.  E.  comer  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

To'pheth,  and  once  To'phet.  It  lay 
somewhere  east  or  south-east  orJerusalem  ;  for 
Jeremiah  went  out  by  the  Sun-gate,  or  east 
gate,  to  go  to  it  (Jer.  xix.  2).  It  was  in  "  the 
Valley  of  the  Son  of  Hinnom  "  (vii.  31 ),  which 
is  "  by  the  entry  of  the  east  gate "  (xix.  2). 
Thus  it  was  not  identical  with  Hinnom.  It 
seems  also  to  have  been  part  of  the  king's  gar- 
dens, and  watered  by  Siloam,  perhaps alittle  to 
the  south  of  the  present  Birket  d-Hamra.  The 
name  Tophet  occurs  only  in  the  Old  Testament 
(2  K.  xxiii.  10;  Is.  xxx.  33;  Jer.  vii.  31,  32, 
xix.  6,  11,  12,  13, 14).  The  New  does  not  re- 
fer to  it,  nor  the  Apocrypha.  Jerome  is  the 
first  who  notices  it;  but  we  can  see  that  by  his 
time  the  name  had  disappeared.  Hinnom  by 
old  writers,  western  and  eastern,  is  always 
placed  east  of  the  city,  and  corresponds  to  wha/ 
we  call  the  "  Month  of  the  Tyropoeon."  To- 
phet has  been  variously  translated.  Jerome 
says  kuitudo;  others  garden;  others  drum^ 
others  place  of  hwming  or  burying;  others  abom' 
ination.  The  most  natural  seems  that  suggested 
by  the  occurence  of  the  word  in  two  consecutive 
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TereeSy  in  the  one  of  which  it  is  a  talbret,  and  in 
the  other  Tophet  (Is.  xxx.  32,  33).  The  He- 
brew words  are  nearlj  identioU ;  and  Tophet 
was  probably  the  kin^s  "  mnsic-grove  "  or  gar- 
den, denoting  ori^n&y  nothing  evil  or  hateful. 
Certainly  there  is  no  proof  that  it  took  its 
name  from  the  drums  beaten  to  drown  the  cries 
of  the  burning  Tictims  that  passed  through  the 
iire  to  Molecn.  Afterwards  it  was  defiled  bj 
idols,  and  nolluted  by  the  sacrifices  of  Baal  and 
the  fires  or  Afolech.  Then  it  became  the  place 
of  abomination,  the  very  gate  or  pit  of  hell. 
The  pious  kings  defiled  it,  and  threw  down  its 
altars  and  high  places,  pouring  into  it  all  the 
filth  of  the  city,  till  it  became  the  **  abhorrence  " 
of  Jerusalem. 

Tor'mah.  occurs  only  in  the  maigin  of 
Jndg.  ix.  31.  By  a  few  commentators,  it  has 
been  conjectured  that  the  word  was  originally 
the  same  with  Abumah  in  ver.  41 . 

Tortoise  ( Heb.  tiah) .  The  Uah  occurs  only 
in  Ley.  xi.  29,  as  the  name  of  some  unclean 
animal.  Bochart  with  much  reason  refers  the 
Heb.  term  to  the  kindred  Arabic  d%a6,  "  a  large 
kind  of  lizard,"  which,  firom  the  description 
of  it  as  given  by  Damir,  spears  to  be  the 
Paammonunx  fcmcua  or  McnUar  tematris  of 
CuTier. 

Toil.  Toi,  king  of  Hamath  (1  Chr.  xviii. 
«,  10). 

Tower.  Watch-towers  or  fortified  posts  in 
firontier  or  exposed  situations  are  mentioned  in 
Scripture,  as  the  Tower  of  Kdar,  &c.  (Gen. 
xxxT.  21 ;  Is.  xxi.  5, 8, 11 ;  Mic.  iy.  8,  &c.),  the 
Tower  of  Lebanon  (2  Sam.  viii.  6).  Remains 
of  such  fortifications  may  still  be  seen,  which 
probably  haye  succeeded  to  more  ancient  struc- 
tures built  in  the  same  places  for  like  purposes. 
Besides  these  militaiy  structures,  we  read  in 
Scripture  of  towers  built  in  yinevards  as  an  al- 
most necessaiy  appendage  to  them  (Is.  v.  2; 
Matt.  xxi.  33  ,*  Mark  xii.  1 ).  Such  towers  are 
still  in  use  in  Palestine  in  yineyards,  especially 
near  Hebron,  and  are  used  as  lodges  for  tlie 
keeners  of  the  vineyards. 

Town-clerk.  The  title  ascribed  in  our 
version  to  the  magistrate  at  Ephesus  who  ap- 
peased the  mob  in  the  theatre  at  the  time  of  the 
tumult  excited  by  Demetrius  and  his  fellow- 
ciaflsuien  (Acts  xix.  35).  The  original  service 
of  this  class  of  men  was  to  recoid  the  laws 
and  decrees  of  the  state,  and  to  read  them  in 
public.  "  On  the  subjugation  of  Asia  by  the 
Romans,"  says  Baumstark,  "ypofAfiardc  were 
appointed  there  in  the  character  of  governors 
of  single  cities  and  districts,  who  even  placed 
their  names  on  the  coins  of  thdr  cities,  caused 
the  year  to  be  named  from  them,  and  some- 
times were  aUowed  to  assume  the  dignity,  or  at 
least  the  name,  of  'Apx^pfv^" 

Trachoni'tili.  This  place  is  mentioned 
onlj  once  in  the  Bible  (Luke  iii.  1 ).  Trachoni- 
tis  IS,  in  all  probability,  the  Greek  equivalent  for 
the  Aramaic  Argob.  From  Josephus  we  eather 
that  it  lay  south  of  Damascus,  and  east  of  Gan- 
lanitis,  and  that  it  bordered  on  Auninitis  and 
Batanca.  From  Ptolemy  we  learn  that  it  bor- 
dered on  Batanaea,  near  the  town  of  Saccaea. 
In  the  Jerusalem  Gemara,  it  is  made  to  extend 
as  far  south  as  Bostra.  From  thne  data,  we 
hav«  no  difficulty  in  fixing  the  position  of  Tn- 


chonitts.  It  indnded  the  whole  of  liie 
province  called  d-Lnak,  with  a  sectioo  of  the 
plain  southward,  and  also  a  part  of  the  western 
declivities  of  Jebel  Hanran.  This  may  explain 
Strabo's  two  Trachons.  The  Lewh  is  bounded 
on  the  east  by  the  mountains  of  Batanara  (now 
Jebel  Haurftn),  on  whose  slopes  are  the  ruins 
of  Saccsea  and  Kenath;  on  the  south  by  An- 
ranitis  (now  Hauran),  in  which  are  the  exten- 
sive ruins  of  Bostra ;  on  the  west  by  GanUuutis 
(now  Jaulan) ;  and  on  the  north  by  Itunea 
now  JedOr)  and  Damascus. 

Tftuice.  (1-)  In  the  only  passage  (Num. 
xxiv.  4,  16)  in  which  this  word  occnn  in  the 
English  of  the  O.  T.  there  is,  as  the  Italics  show, 
no  corresponding  word  in  Hebrew.  In  the  K.  T. 
we  meet  with  the  word  three  times  (Actsx.  10, 
xi.  5,  xxii.  17),  the  Vulgate  giviujg  **  excessns  " 
in  the  two  former,  "  stupor  mentis  "  in  the  lat- 
ter. The  meaning  of  the  Grei^  and  LAiin 
words  is  obvious  enough.  The  htaraati  is  the 
state  in  which  a  man  has  passed  ont  of  the 
usual  order  of  his  life,  beyona  the  usual  limits 
of  consciousness  and  volition.  "  Exoessna,"  in 
like  manner,  became,  in  ecclesiastical  writers,  a 
svnonyme  for  the  condition  of  «'**"»»"g  death  to- 
the  outer  world,  which  we  speak  of  as  a  trance. 
The  history  of  the  English  word  fweaenta  an 
interesting  parallel.  (2.)  Used  as  the  word  is- 
by  Luke, "  the  physician,"  and,  in  this  special 
sense,  by  him  only,  in  the  K.  T.,  it  wowd  be 
interestmg  to  inquire  what  precise  meaning  it 
had  in  the  medical  terminology  of  the  time. 
From  the  time  of  Hippocrates,  who  uses  it  to 
describe  the  loss  of  conscious  perception,  it  had 
probably  borne  the  connotation  which  it  has  had, 
with  sliades  of  meaning  for  good  or  evil,  ever 
since.  (3.)  We  may  compare  with  these  state- 
ments the  more  Pinecise  definitions  of  modem 
medical  science.  Thoe  the  ecstatic  state  appears 
as  one  form  of  catalepsy.  In  catalepsy  pure 
and  simple,  there  is  **  a  sudden  suspension  of 
thought,  of  sensibility,  of  voluntary  motion." 
In  aSt  ecstatic  form  of  catalqisy,  on  the  other 
hand, "  the  patient  is  lost  to  all  external  impres- 
sions, but  rapt  and  absoriied  in  some  olgect 
^  of  the  imagination."  There  is,  for  the  most 
part,  a  high  degree  of  mental  excitement.  The 
patient  utters  the  most  enthusiastic  and  fervid 
expressions  or  the  most  earnest  wamings.  The 
character  of  the  whole  firame  is  that  of  intense 
contemplative  excitement.  The  causes  of  this 
state  are  to  be  traced  commonly  to  strong  re- 
ligions impressions.  (4.)  Whatever  expuma- 
tion  may  be  given  of  it,  it  is  true  of  many,  if 
not  of  most,  of  those  who  have  left  the  stamp 
of  their  own  character  on  the  reli^ns  history 
of  mankind,  that  they  have  been  liable  to  pas» 
at  tiroes  into  this  abnormal  state.  The  union 
of  intense  feeling,  strong  volition,  lon^-contin- 
oed  thought  (the  conditions  of  aU  wide  and 
lasting  influence),  aided  in  many  cases  by  the 
withdrawal  from  the  lower  life  of  the  support 
which  is  needed  to  maintain  a  healthy  eqjuilib- 
rioro,  appears  to  have  been  more  than  the 
"  earthen  vessel "  will  beai .  The  words  which 
speak  of  "  an  ecstasy  of  adoration  "  are  often 
literally  trae.  (5.)  We  are  now  able  to  take  a. 
true  estimate  of  the  trances  of  biblical  histoiy. 
As  in  other  things,  so  also  here,  the  phenomena 
are  common  to  nigher  and  lower,  to  tme  and 
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fidfe  Byttems.  We  may  not  point  to  trances 
and  ecstasies  as  proofe  of  a  trae  reyelation, 
but  still  less  may  we  think  of  them  as  at  all  in- 
consistent with  It  Thus,  though  we  have  not 
the  word,  we  have  the  thing  in  the  "deep 
sleep/'  the  "  honx)r  of  great  darkness/'  that 
fell  on  Abraham  (Gen.  xv.  12).  Balaam,  as  if 
overcome  by  the  constraining  power  of  a  Spirit 
mightier  than  his  own,  "  sees  tne  vision  of  God, 
mUing,  but  with  opened  eyes  "  (Num.  xxiv.  4). 
Saul,  in  like  manner,  when  the  wild  chant  of 
the  prophets  stirred  the  old  depths  of  feeling, 
himself  also  "prophesied,"  and  "  fell  down^' 
(most,  if  not  all,  of  his  kinglv  clothing  being 
thrown  off  in  the  ecstasy  of  tne  moment)  "  all 
that  day  and  all  that  night "  (1  Sam.  xix.  24). 
Somethmg  there  was  in  Jeremiah  that  made 
men  say  of  him  that  he  was  as  one  that  "  is 
mad,  and  maketh  himself  a  prophet "  ( Jer.  xxix. 
26).  In  Ezekiel,  the  phenomena  ap^r  in 
more  wonderful  and  awful  forms  (Ez.  lii.  15). 
(6.)  As  other  elements  and  forms  of  the  pro- 
phetic work  were  revived  in  "  the  apostles  and 
prophets"  of  the  N.  T.,  so  also  was  this. 
Though  diflferent  in  form,  it  belongs  to  the 
same  class  of  phenomena  as  the  Gift  of 
TosfouBS,  and  is  connected  with  "  visions  and 
revelations  of  the  Lord."  In  some  cases,  in- 
deed, it  is  the  chosen  channel  for  such  revela- 
tions (Acts  X.,  xi.,  xxii.  17-21).  Wisely  for 
the  most  part  did  the  apostle  draw  a  veil  over 
these  more  mysterious  experiences  (2  Cor.  xii. 
1-4.) 

Ihrespass-Offering.    rSiN-OFFSHiNo.] 

Trial.  Information  on  the  subject  of  trials 
under  the  Jewish  law  will  be  found  in  the  arti- 
cles on  Judges  and  Sanhedrim,  and  also  in 
Jbsus  Christ.  A  few  remarks,  however,  may 
here  be  added  on  judicial  proceedings  men- 
tioned in  Scripture,  especially  such  as  were 
conducted  before  foreigners.  (1.)  The  trial  of 
our  Lord  before  Pilate  was,  in  a  legal  sense,  a 
trial  for  the  ofience  loua  majeatatis ;  one  which 
would  be  punishable  with  death  ( Luke  xxiii.  2, 
38;  John  xix.  12,  15).  (2.)  The  trials  of  the 
apostles,  of  St.  Stephen,  and  of  St  Paul  before 
the  high-priest,  were  conducted  according  to 
Jewish  rules  (Acts  iv.,  v.  27,  vi.  12,  xxii.  30, 
xxiii.  1).  (3.)  The  trial,  if  it  may  be  so  called, 
of  St.  rani  and  Silas  at  Philippi,  was  held  be- 
fore the  duumviri,  or,  as  they  are  called,  arpa- 
Ttjyoi,  prstors,  on  the  charge  of  innovation  in 
religion  —  a  crime  punishable  with  banishment 
or  death  (Acts  xvi.  19,22).  (4.)  The  inter- 
rupted trial  of  St.  Paul  before  the  proconsul 
Giulio  was  an  attempt  made  by  the  Jews  to 
establish  a  cham  of  tne  same  kind  (Acts  xviii. 
12-17).  (5.)  The  trials  of  St.  Paul  at  Csdsa- 
rea  (Acts  xxiv.,  xxv.,  xxvi.)  were  conducted 
according  to  Roman  rules  of  judicature,  (a.) 
In  the  nrst  of  these,  before  Felix,  we  observe 
the  employment,  by  the  plaintiffs,  of  a  Roman 
advocate  to  plead  in  Latin.  (6.)  The  postpone- 
ment of  the  trial  after  St.  Paul's  reply,  (c.) 
The  free  custody  in  which  the  accused  was  kept, 
pending  the  decision  of  the  judge  (Acts  xxiv. 
23-26).  The  second  formal  trial  (Acts  xxv.  7, 
8)  presents  two  new  features :  (a.)  The  appeal, 
appdtatio  or  prooocatio,  to  Cttsar,  by  St  Paul  as 
a  Roman  citizen.  The  effisct  of  the  appeal  was 
to  romove  Uie  case  at  once  to  the  jurisdiction 
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of  the  emperor.  (6.)  The  conference  of  the 
procurator  with  "  the  council "  (Acts  xxv.  12), 
the  assessors,  who  sat  on  the  bench  with  the 
prsdtor  as  consiliarii.  But  the  expression  may 
denote  the  deputies  from  the  Sanhedrim.  (6.) 
We  have,  lastly>  the  mention  (Acts  xix.  38)  of 
a  judicial  assembly  which  held  its  session  at 
Ephesus. 

Tribute  (Hatt.  xvil.  24,  25).  (1.)  The 
chief  biblical  facts  connected  with  the  payment 
of  tribute  have  been  already  given  unoer  Tax- 
is. A  few  remain  to  be  added  in  connection 
with  the  word  which  in  the  above  passage  is 
thus  rendered,  inaccurately  enough,  in  the 
A.  V.  The  payment  of  the  half-shekel  (» 
half-Jtater  =  two  drachmso)  was,  though  rest- 
ing on  an  ancient  precedent  (Ex.  xxx.  13),  yet» 
in  its  character  as  a  fixed  annual  rate,  of  late 
ori^n.  It  was  proclaimed  according  to  rab- 
binic rules  on  the  first  of  Adar,  be^an  to  be 
collected  on  the  15th,  and  was  due,  at  latest,  on 
the  first  of  Nisan.  It  was  applied  to  defray 
the  general  expenses  of  the  Temple.  After  the 
destruction  of  the  Temple,  it  was  sequestrated 
by  Vespasian  and  his  successors,  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  Temple  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter. 
(2.)  The  explanation  thus  given  of  the  '^trib- 
ute "  of  Matt.  xvii.  24,  is,  beyond  all  doubt, 
the  true  one.  To  suppose  with  Chrysostom, 
Augustine,  Maldonatus,  and  others,  that  it  was 
the  same  as  the  tribute  paid  to  the  Roman  em- 

Seror  (Matt.  xxii.  17),  is  at  variance  with  the 
istinct  statements  of  Josephus  and  the  Mishna, 
and  takes  away  the  whole  significance  of  our 
Lord's  words.  It  may  be  questioned,  however, 
whether  the  full  significance  of  those  words  is 
adequately  brought  out  in  the  popular  inter- 
pretation of  them.  As  explained  by  most  comr 
mentators,  they  are  simply  an  assertion  by  our 
Lord  of  His  divine  Sonship,  an  implied  rebuke 
of  Peter  for  forgetting  the  truth  which  he  had 
so  recently  confessed.  (3.)  A  fuller  knowledge 
of  the  facts  of  the  case  may  help  us  to  escape 
out  of  the  trite  routine  of  commentators,  and 
to  rise  to  the  higher  and  broader  truth  implied 
in  our  Lord's  teaching.  The  Temple-rate,  as 
above  stated,  was  of  comparatively  late  ori^n. 
The  question  whether  the  cost  of  the  morning 
and  evening  sacrifice  ought  to  be  defrayed  by 
such  a  flx^  compulsory  payment,  or  left  to 
the  freewill  ofTerines  of  the  people,  had  been 
a  contested  point  between  the  Pharisees  and 
Saddncees,  and  the  former  had  carried  the  day 
after  a  long  struggle  and  debate,  lasting  from 
the  1st  to  the  8th  day  of  Nisan.  We  have  to 
remember  this  when  we  come  to  the  narrative 
of  St.  Matthew.  In  a  hundred  different  ways, 
the  teaching  of  our  Lord  had  been  in  direct  an- 
tagonism to  that  of  the  Pharisees.  The  San- 
hcxlrim,  by  making  the  Temple-ofiering  a  fixed 
annual  tax,  collecting  it  as  men  collected  trib- 
ute to  CsBsar,  were  lowering,  not  raising,  the 
religious  condition  and  character  of  the  people. 
They  were  placing  every  Israelite  on  the  footing 
of  a  "  stranger,"  not  on  that  of  a  "  son."  In 
proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  any  man 
could  claim  the  title  of  a  son  of  God,  m  that 
proportion  was  he  "  ftee  "  from  this  forced  ex- 
action. (4.)  The  interpretation  which  has  now 
been  given  leads  ns  to  see,  in  these  words,  a 
precept  as  wide  and  fai>reaching  as  the  yet 
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more  memorable  one,  "  Render  onto  Ctraar  the 
things  that  be  Cesar's,  and  unto  God  the  things 
that  be  God's." 

Tribute-money.    [Taxbs;  Tributb.] 

Trip'olifl.  The  Greek  name  of  a  Phceni- 
cian  city  of  great  commercial  importance,  which 
served  at  one  time  as  a  point  of  federal  union 
for  Aradus,  Sidon,  and  Tyre.  What  its  Phoe- 
nician name  was  is  unknown  (2  Maoc.  xiy.  1). 
The  ancient  Tripolis  was  finally  destroyed  by 
the  Sultan  El  Mansour  in  the  year  1289  a-d.  ; 
and  the  modern  Turablous  is  situated  a  couple 
of  miles  distant  to  the  east,  and  is  no  longer  a 
port.  El  M^vna,  which  is  perhaps  on  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Tripolis,  is  a  small  fishing  village. 
Ap. 

Tro'aB.  The  city  from  which  St.  Paul  first 
sailed,  in  consequence  of  a  divine  intimation,  to 
carry  the  gospel  from  Asia  to  Europe  (Acts 
xvi.  8, 1 1 ).  It  is  mentioned  on  other  occasions 
(Acts  XX.  5,  6 ;  2  Cor.  ii.  12,  13 ;  2  Tim.  iv. 
13),  and  deserves  the  careful  attention  of  the 
student  of  the  New  Testament.  The  full  name 
of  the  city  was  Alexandreia  Troas  (liv.  xxxv. 
42),  and  sometimes  it  was  called  simply  Alex- 
andreia, as  by  Pliny  and  Strabo,  sometimes 
simply  Troas.  The  former  part  of  the  name  in- 
dicates the  period  at  which  it  was  founded.  It 
was  first  built  by  Antisonus,  under  the  name  of 
Antigoneia  Troas,  and  i^pled  with  the  inhab- 
itants of  some  neighboring  cities.  Afterwards 
it  was  embellished  by  Lysimachus,  and  named 
Alexandreia  Troas.  Its  situation  was  on  the 
coast  of  Mysia,  opposite  the  S.  E.  extremity  of 
the  Island  of  Tenedos.  Under  the  Romans,  it 
was  one  of  the  most  important  towns  of  the 
province  of  Asia.  In  the  time  of  St  Paul, 
Alexandreia  Troas  was  a  colonia  with  the  Ju$ 
Italicum.  The  modem  name  is  Eaki-Stamboul. 
The  ruins  at  Eskt-Stamboul  are  considerable. 
The  walls,  which  may  represent  the  extent 
of  the  city  in  the  apostle's  time,  enclose  a  rec- 
tangular space,  extending  above  a  mile  from 
east  to  west,  and  nearly  a  mle  from  north  to 
south.  That  which  possesses  most  interest  for 
us  is  the  harbor,  which  is  still  distinctly  trace- 
able in  a  basin  about  400  feet  long  and  200 
broad. 

Trogyllioin.  [See  Samos.]  Samos  is 
exactly  opposite  the  rocky  extremity  of  the  ridge 
of  Mycale,  which  is  called  TpuyvXliiOV  in  the 
N.  T.  (AcU  XX.  15),  and  by  Ptolemy  (v.  2).  It  is 
interesting  to  observe  that  a  litde  to  the  east  of 
the  extreme  point  there  is  an  anchorage,  which 
is  still  called  St  Pcad'i  Port. 

Troopt  Band.  These  words  are  employed 
to  represent  the  Hebrew  word  ^tkl,  which  has 
invariably  the  force  of  an  irregular  force,  gath- 
ered with  the  object  of  maraudine  and  plunder. 

Troph'^ixnus.    [TTCHicna.] 

Trumpet.    [CoBirBT.] 

Trumpets  Jreast  of  (Num.  xxix.  l ;  Lev. 
xxiii.  24),  the  Feast  of  the  New  Moon,  which 
fell  on  the  first  of  Tisri.  It  difiered  fh>m  the  or- 
dinary festivals  of  the  new  moon  in  several  im- 
portant particulars.  It  was  one  of  the  seven 
days  of  Holy  Convocation.  Instead  of  the  mere 
blowing  of  the  trumpets  of  the  Temple  at  the 
time  of  the  oflbring  of  the  sacrifices,  it  was  "  a 
day  of  blowing  of  trumpets."  In  addition  to 
the  daily  sacrifices  and  the  eleven  victims  of- 


fered on  the  first  of  every  month,  there  were 
oflfered  a  young  bullock,  a  ram,  and  seven  lambs 
of  the  first  year,  with  the  accustomed  meat- 
ofllerings,  and  a  kid  for  a  sin-offiaring  (Num. 
xxix.  1-6).  The  regular  monthly  ofl&ingwas 
thus  repeated,  with  uie  exception'of  the  yonng 
bullock.  It  has  been  oomectured  that  Ps. 
Ixxxi.,  one  of  the  songs  of  Asaph,  was  com- 
posed expressly  for  the  Feast  of  Trumpets. 
The  psalm  is  used  in  the  service  for  the  day  faj 
the  modem  Jews.  Various  meanings  have  been 
assigned  to  the  Feast  of  Trumpets.  Maimoni- 
des  considered  that  its  purpose  was  to  awaken 
the  people  from  their  spiritual  slumber  to 
prepare  for  the  solemn  humiliation  of  the  Day 
of  Atonement,  which  followed  it  within  ten 
days  (oomp.  Joel  ii.  15).  Some  have  supposed 
that  it  was  intended  to  introduce  the  seventh  or 
sabbatical  month  of  the  year.  Philo  and  some 
early  Christian  writers  regarded  it  as  a  memo- 
rial of  the  giving  of  the  Law  on  Sinai.  But 
there  seems  to  w  no  sufficient  reason  to  call  in 
question  the  common  opinion  of  Jews  and 
Christians,  that  it  was  the  festival  of  the  New 
Year's  Day  of  the  dvil  year,  the  first  of  Tisri, 
the  month  which  commenced  the  Sabbatical 
Year  and  the  Tear  of  Jubilee. 

Tryphe'na  and  Trypho^'sa.  Two  Chris- 
tian women  at  Rome,  enumerated  in  the  con- 
clusion of  St.  Paul's  letter  (Rom.  xvi.  12). 
They  may  have  been  sisters;  but  it  is  mors 
likely  that  they  were  fellow-deaconesses.  We 
know  nothing  more  of  these  two  sister-woiken 
of  the  apostolic  time.  It  is  an  interesting  feet 
that  the  columbaria  of  "  Csesar's  household  "  in 
the  Vigna  Codini,  near  Porta  S.  SAtttkmo, 
contain  the  name  Tryphena. 

T^r^phon.  A  usurper  of  the  Syrian 
throne.  His  piopcr  name  was  Diodotus;  and 
the  surname  Tiyphon  was  given  to  him,  or, 
according  to  Appian,  adopted  by  him,  after  his 
accession  to  power.  He  was  a  native  of  Can- 
ana.  In  the  time  of  Alexander  Balas,  he  was 
attached  to  the  court;  but  towards  the  dose 
of  his  reign  he  seems  to  have  joined  in  the 
conspiracy  which  was  set  on  foot  to  transfer 
the  crown  of  Syria  to  Ptol.  Philometor  (I  Mace 
xi.  13).  After  the  death  of  Alexander  Balas, 
he  took  advantage  of  the  unpopularity  of  De> 
metrius  IL  to  put  forward  the  claims  of  An- 
tiochus  VI.,  the  young  son  of  Alexander  (1 
Maoc.  xi.  39 ;  B.C.  145).  After  a  time,  he  ob- 
tained the  support  of  Jonathan,  and  the  yonng 
king  was  crowned  (b.o.  144).  Tiyphon,  how- 
ever, soon  revealed  his  real  designs  on  the  king- 
dom, and,  fearing  the  opposition  of  Jonathan, 
he  gained  possession  of  his  person  by  treachefy 
(1  Mace.  xii.  39-50),  and  after  a  short  time  put 
him  to  death  (1  Mace.  xiii.  23).  As  the  way 
seemed  now  clear,  he  murdered  Antiochns,  and 
seized  the  supreme  power  (I  Mace.  xiii.  31,32). 
Demetrius  was  preparing  an  expedition  apdnst 
him  (B'O*  l^M.  when  be  was  taken  pnsoner 
(1  Maoc.  xiv.  1-3),  and  Tryphon  retained  the 
throne 'till  Antiochns  VH.,  the  brother  of  De- 
metrius, drove  him  to  Dora,  fh>m  which  he 
escaped  to  Orthosia  (1  Maoc.  xv.  10-14,37-39; 
B.O.  139).  Not  long  afterwards,  being  hard 
pressed  by  Antiochns,  he  committed  suicide, 
or,  according  to  other  accounts,  was  put  to 
death  by  Antiochns.    Josephus  adds,  taat  he 
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«ras  killed  at  Apamea,  the  place  which  he  made 
his  headauartere. 

Tr3i>no'8a.  [Tryphbna  and  Trtphoba.] 

Tunt>al.  In  the  ancient  ethnological  tables 
of  Genesis  and  1  Chr.,  Tubal  is  reckoned  with 
Javan  and  Meshech  among  the  sons  of  Japheth 
(Gen.  X.  2 ;  1  Chr.  i.  5).  The  three  are  again 
associated  in  the  enumeration  of  the  sources  of 
the  wealth  of  Tyre  (Ez.  xxvii.  13).  Tubal 
and  Javan  (Is.  Ixvi.  19^,  Meshech  and  Tubal 
(£z.  xxxii.  26,  xxxviii.  2,  d,  xxxix.  1),  are 
nations  of  the  north  (Ez.  xxxriii.  15,  xxxix. 
2).  Josephus  identifies  the  descendants  of  Tu- 
bal with  tne  Iberians,  that  is  —  not,  as  Jerome 
would  understand  it,  Spaniards,  but  —  the  in- 
habitants of  a  tract  of  country,  between  the 
Caspian  and  Euxine  Seas,  which  nearly  corre- 
sponded to  the  modem  Georgia.  This  approxi- 
mates to  the  view  of  Bochart,  who  makes  the 
Moschi  and  Tibareni  represent  Meshech  and 
Tubal.  The  Moschi  anu  Tibwreni,  moreover, 
are  constantly  associated,  under  the  names 
9f  Rfuskai  and  Tupku,  in  the  Assyrian  inscrip- 
tions. 

Ta'bal-Ca'in.  The  son  of  Lamech  the 
<yainite  by  his  wife  Zillah  (Gen.  iv.  22).  He  is 
called  **  a'furblsher  of  every  cutting  instrument 
of  copper  and  iron." 

TuDie'ni.  The  "Jews  called  Tubieni" 
(2  Maoc.  xii.  17)  were  doubtless  the  same  who 
are  elsewhere  mentioned  as  living  in  the  towns 
•of  Toubion,  which  again  is  probably  the  same 
with  the  ToB  of  the  Old  Testament    Ap. 

Turpentine-tree  occurs  only  once  (Ec- 

<lus.  XXIV.  16).  The  rtpe^ivdog  or  ripfuvOoc  of 
the  Greeks  is  the  Pistada  terebMiua,  terebinth- 
tree,  common  in  Palestine  and  the  East,  sup- 
posed by  some  writers  to  represent  the  eWi  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible.  The  terebinth,  though  not 
generally  so  conspicuous  a  tree  in  Palestine  as 
some  of  the  oaks,  occasionally  grows  to  a  lar^ 
size.  It  belongs  to  the  naL  order  AnaoMrdia- 
-ceoe,  the  plants  of  which  order  generally  contain 
resinous  secretions. 

Turtle.  Turtle-Doye  (Heb.  tdr).    The 

name  is  pnonotic,  evidently  derived  from  the 
plaintive  cooine  of  the  bird.  The  turtle-dove 
occurs  first  in  bcripture  in  Gen.  xv.  9.  During 
the  early  period  or  Jewish  history,  there  is  no 
evidence  of  any  other  bird  except  the  pigeon 
haviuff  been  domesticated ;  and  up  to  the  time 
•of  Solomon,  who  may,  with  the  peacock,  have 
intrt>duced  other  gallinaceous  birds  from  In- 
•dia,  it  was  probacy  the  only  poultry  known 
to  the  Israelites.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
the  palm-dove  ( Twtw  ^Eg^ptiacus,  Temm. )  may 
in  some  measure  have  supplied  the  sacrifices 
in  the  wilderness,  for  it  is  found  in  amazing 
numbers  wherever  the  palm-tree  occurs,  whether 
wild  or  cultivated.  From  its  habit  of  pairing 
for  life,  and  its  fidelity  for  its  mate,  it  was  a 
svmbol  of  purity,  and  an  appropriate  offering, 
't'he  regular  migration  of  the  turtledove,  and 
its  return  in  spring,  are  alluded  to  in  Jer.  viii. 
7,  and  Cant  ii.  11,  12.  It  is  from  its  plaintive 
note  doubtless   that  David  in  Ps.  Ixxiv.  19, 

Eonrine  forth  his   lament   to  God,  compares 
imself  to  a  turtle-dove.    In  Palestine,  besides 
the  rock-dove  ( CoUmba  Uuia,  L.),  very  common 
on  all  the  rocky  parts  of  the  coast  and  in  the 
•Jnland  ravines,  the  ring-dove  ( Columbapalumhus, 


L.)  ft«quents  aU  the  wooded  distrk:tB  of  tht 
country.  The  stock-dove  {Colwnba  cenas,  L.) 
is  as  generally,  but  more  sparingly,  distributed. 
Another  species,  allied  eitner  to  this  or  to  Co- 
lumba  livia,  has  been  observed  in  the  Valley  of 
the  Jordan,  perhaps  Col.  leuconota,  Vig.  The 
turtledove  (Turtwr  auritus,  L.)  is  most  abun- 
dant, and  in  the  Valley  of  the  Jordan,  an 
allied  species,  the  palm-dove,  or  Egyptian  turtle 
( Turtur  /Egyptiactu,  Temm.),  is  oy  no  means 
uncommon. 

Ty^chicUB  and  Troph'imUB,  compan- 
ions of  St  Paul  on  some  of  his  journeys,  are 
mentioned  as  natives  of  Asia.  (1)  In  Acts 
XX.  4,  Tychicus  and  Trophimus  are  expressly 
said  to  be  "of  Asia; "  but,  while  Trophimus 
went  with  St  Paul  to  Jerusfdem  (Acts  xxi.  29), 
Tychicus  was  left  behind  in  Asia,  probably  at 
AGletus  (Acts  xx.  15, 38).  (2)  How  Tychicus 
was  employed  in  the  interval  before  St  PauFs 
first  imprisonment,  we  cannot  tell ;  but  in  that 
imprisonment  he  was  with  the  apostle  again, 
as  we  see  fix>m  Col.  iv.  7,  8.  Together  with 
Oncsimns,  he  was  doubtless  the  beu«r  both  of 
this  letter  and  the  following  as  well  to  Phile- 
mon. (3)  The  language  concerning  Tychicus 
in  Eph.  vi.  21 ,  22,  is  very  similar,  uiough  not 
exactly  in  the  same  words.  (4)  The  next  ref- 
erences are  in  the  pastoral  epistles,  the  first 
in  chronological  order  being  Tit  iii.  12.  Here 
St.  Paul  (writing  possibly  from  Ephesus)  says 
that  it  is  probable  ho  may  send  Tychicus  to 
Crete,  about  the  time  when  he  himself  goes 
to  Nicopolis.  (5)  In  2  Tim.  iv.  12  (written 
at  Bome  during  the  second  imprisonment),  he 
says,  "I  am  herewith  sending  Tycliicus  to 
Ephesus."  Probably  this  mission  may  have 
been  connected  with  the  carrying  of  the./Srrf 
epistle.  From  the  same  epistle  (2  Tim.  iv.  20), 
we  learn  that  Trophimus  had  been  left  by  the 
apostle  a  little  time  previously,  in  infirm  health, 
at  Miletus.  There  is  much  probability  in  the 
conjecture  that  Tychicus  and  Trophimus  were 
the  two  brethren  who  were  associated  with  Ti- 
tus (2  Cor.  viii.  16-24)  in  conducting  the  busi- 
ness of  the  collection  for  the  poor  Christians 
in  Judflsa. 

Tyran'^nus.  The  name  of  a  man  in  whose 
school  or  place  of  audience  Paul  taught  the 
gospel  for  two  years,  during  his  sojourn  at 
Ephesus  (see  Acts  xix.  9).  The  presumption 
is,  that  Tyrannus  himself  was  a  Greek,  and 
a  public  teacher  of  philosophy  or  rhetoric. 
Meyer  is  disposed  to  consider  that  Tyrannus 
was  a  Jewish  rabbi. 

l^^re*  A  celebrated  commercial  city  of  an- 
tiquity, situated  in  PhoBuicia,  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  in  latitude  33^ 
17'  N.  Its  Hebrew  name  "Tzor"  signifies  a 
rock,  which  well  agrees  with  the  site  of  Swr, 
the  modem  town,  on  a  rocky  peninsula,  former- 
ly an  island.  Paljbttscts,  or  Old  Tyre.  There 
is  no  doubt  that,  previous  to  the  siege  of  the 
city  by  Alexander  the  Great,  Tyre  was  situated 
oil  an"  island ;  but  according  to  the  tradition 
of  the  inhabitants,  if  we  may  believe  Justin, 
(xi.  10),  there  was  a  city  on  the  mainland  be- 
fore there  was  a  city  on  the  island ;  and  the 
tradition  receives  some  color  from  the  name  of 
Palsdtyrus,  or  Old  Tyre,  which  was  borne  in 
Greek  times  by  a  city  on  the  continent,  thirty 
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stadia  to  the  louth.  But  a  difficulty  arises  in 
supposing  that  Falastyrus  was  built  before  Tyre, 
as  the  word  Tyre  evidently  means  "  a  rock ; " 
and  few  persons  who  have  visited  the  site  of 
Paletyms  can  seriously  suppose  that  any  rock 
on  the  surface  there  can  have  given  rise  to  the 
name.  To  escape  this  difficulty,  Hengstenberg 
makes  the  suggestion,  that  Palastyrus  meant 
Tyre  that  formerly  existed  ;  and  that  the  name 
was  introduced  after  the  destruction  of  the 
greater  part  of  it  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  to  dis- 
tiuguish  it  from  that  part  of  Tyre  which  con- 
tinued to  be  in  existence.  Movers  suggests  that 
the  original  inhabitants  of  the  city  on  the  main- 
land possessed  the  island  as  part  of  their  terri- 
tory, and  named  their  city  from  the  character- 
istic features  of  the  island,  though  the  island 
itself  was  not  then  inhabited.  This  explanation 
is  possible ;  but  other  explanations  are  equally 
possible.  It  is  important,  however,  to  bear  in 
mind  that  this  question  regarding  Palet^rrus  is 
merely  archsBological,  and  that  nothing  in  bib- 
lical history  is  affected  by  it.  Nebuchadnezzar 
necessarily  besieged  the  portion  of  the  citv  on 
the  mainland,  as  he  had  no  vessels  with  which 
to  attack  the  island ;  but  it  is  reasonablv  certain 
that,  in  the  time  of  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel,  the 
heart  or  core  of  the  city  was  on  the  island. 
Whether  built  before  or  later  than  Palaetyrns, 
the  renowned  city  of  T^re,  though  it  laid  claims 
to  a  very  high  antiqmty  (Is.  xxiii.  7),  is  not 
mentioned  either  in  the  Iliad  or  in  the  Odys- 
sey. The  tribe  of  Canaanites  which  inhabited 
the  small  tract  of  country  which  mav  be  called 
Phoenicia  Proper  was  known  by  the  generic 
name  of  Sidomans  ( Judg.  xviii.  7  ;  Is.  xxiii.  2, 
4,  12  ;  Josh.  xiii.  6  ;  £z.  xxxii.  30) ;  and  this 
name  undoubtedly  included  Tyrians,  the  inhab- 
itants being  of  the  same  race,  and  the  two  cities 
being  less  than  twenty  English  miles  distant 
from  each  other.  In  the  Bible,  Tyre  is  named 
for  the  first  time  in  the  Book  of  Joshua  (xix. 
29),  where  it  is  adverted  to  as  a  fortified  city 
(in  the  A.  V.  "the  strong  city  "),  in  reference 
to  the  boundaries  of  the  tribe  of  Asher.  The 
Israelites  dwelt  among  the  Sidonians  or  Phoe- 
nicians, who  were  inh^itants  of  the  land  (Judg. 
i.  31,  32),  and  never  seem  to  have  had  any  war 
with  that  intelligent  race.  Subsequently,  in  a 
passaee  of  Samuel  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  7),  it  is  stated 
that  the  enumerators  of  the  census  in  the  reign 
of  David  went  in  pursuance  of  their  mission  to 
Tyre,  amongst  other  cities,  which  must  be  un- 
derstood as  implying,  not  that  Tyre  was  sub- 
ject to  David's  auUiority,  but  merely  that  a 
census  was  thus  taken  of  the  Jews  resident 
there. 

But  the  first  passages  in  the  Hebrew  historical 
writings,  or  in  ancient  history  generally,  which 
afford  glimmes  of  the  actual  condition  of  Tyre, 
are  in  the  Book  of  Samuel  (2  Sam.  v.  11)*,  in 
connection  with  Hiram  king  of  Tyre  sending 
cedar-wood  and  workmen  to  David  for  bnil£ 
ing  him  a  palace ;  and  subsequently  in  the 
Book  of  Kings,  in  connection  with  the  build- 
ing of  Solomon's  Temple.  One  point  at  this 
period  is  particularly  worthv  of  attention.  In 
contradistinction  from  all  tne  other  most  cele- 
brated Independent  commercial  cities  out  of 
Phoenicia  in  the  ancient  and  modem  world. 
Tyre  was  a  monarchy,  and  not  a  republic. 


Another  point  is  the  skill  in  the  mechanical 
arts  which  seems  to  have  been  already  attained 
by  the  Tyrians.  It  is  evident  that  under  Solo- 
mon tliere  was  a  close  alliance  between  the  He- 
brews and  the  Tyrians.  Hiram  supplied  Solomon 
with  cedar-wood,  precious  metals,  and  woik- 
men,  and  gave  him  sailors  for  the  voyage  to 
Ophir  and  India,  while  on  the  other  band  Solo- 
mon gave  Hiram  supplies  of  com  and  oil,  ceded 
to  him  some  cities,  and  permitted  him  to  mak» 
use  of  some  havens  on  the  Bed  Sea  (1  K.  ix. 
ll-U,  26-28,  X.  22).  These  firiendly  relations 
survived  for  a  time  the  disastrous  secession  of 
the  Ten  Tribes,  and  a  centnrv  later  Ahab  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  Ethbaal,  Ling  of  the  Sido- 
nians (1  K.  xvi.  31),  who,  according  to  Menan- 
dcr,  was  daughter  of  Ithobal,  king  of  Tyre. 
When  mercantile  cupidity  induced  Uie  Trrians 
and  the  neighboring  Phoenicians  to  bnv  £(ebrew 
captives  from  their  enemies,  and  to  sell  them  ai 
slaves  to  the  Greeks  and  Edomitcs,  there  com- 
menced denunciations,  and,  at  first,  threats  of 
retaliation  (Joel  iii.  4-8 ;  Amos  i.  9,  10).  But 
the  likelihood  of  the  denunciations  being  ful- 
filled first  arose  from  the  progressive  conquesir 
of  the  Assyrian  monarehs.  Accordingly,  when 
Shalmanescr,  king  of  Assyria,  had  taken  the 
city  of  Samaria,  had  conquered  the  kingdom 
of  Israel  and  carried  its  inhabitants  into  cap- 
tivity, he  turned  his  aims  against  the  Phoeni- 
cian cities.  At  this  time,  Tyre  had  reached  a 
high  point  of  prosperity.  Shalmaneser  seems 
to  nave  taken  advantage  of  a  revolt  of  the  Cyp- 
rians ;  and  what  ensued  is  thus  related  by 
Menander,  who  translated  the  archives  of  Tyre 
into  the  Greek  language :  "  Elulseus  reigned 
thirty-six  years  (over  Tyre).  This  king,  upon 
the  revolt  of  the  Kittseans  (Cyprians),  sailed 
with  a  fleet  against  them,  and  reauced  tbem  to 
submission.  On  the  other  hand,  the  king  of 
the  Ass^'rians  attacked  in  war  the  whole  of 
Phoenicia,  bnt  soon  made  peace  with  all,  and 
turned  back.  On  this,  Sidon  and  Ace  (i.e.  Akko 
or  Acre)  and  Palaetyrus  revolted  from  the  Ty- 
rians, with  many  other  cities  which  delivered 
themselves  up  to' the  king  of  Assyria.  Accord- 
ingly, when  the  Tyrians  would  not  submit  to 
him,  the  king  returned  and  fell  upon  them 
again,  the  Phoenicians  having  furnished  him 
with  60  ships  and  800  rowers.  A^nst  these, 
the  Tyrians  sailed  with  twelve  ships,  and,  dis- 
persing the  fleet  opposed  to  them,  they  took 
five  hundred  men  prisoners.  The  reputation 
of  all  the  citizens  in  Tyre  was  hence  increased. 
Upon  this,  the  king  of  the  Assyrians,  moving 
on  his  army,  placed  guards  at  their  river  and 
aqueducts  to  prevent  the  Tyrians  from  drawing 
water.  This  continued  for  five  yean,  and  still 
the  Tyrians  held  out,  supplying  themselves 
with  water  from  wells." 

It  is  in  reference  to  this  si^ge  that  the  proph- 
ecy against  Tyre,  in  Isaiah,  chap,  xxiii.,  was 
utter^.  After  the  siege  of  Tyre  oy  Shalmane- 
ser (which  roust  have  taken  place  not  long  after 
721  B.C.),  Tyre  remained  a  powerful  state  with 
its  own  kings  ( Jer.  xxv.  22,  xxvii.  3 ;  £z.  xx- 
viii.  2-12),  remarkable  for  its  wealth,  with  ter- 
ritory on  the  mainland,  and  protected  by  strong 
fortifications  (Ez.  xxviii.  5,  xxvi.4, 6,  8, 10,  IS, 
xxvii.  11 ;  Zech.  ix.  3).  Our  knowlec^e  of  its 
condition  thenceforward  until  the siegeby Neb- 
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uchadnenar  depends  entirelj  on  yaiions  notices 
of  it  by  the  Eiebrew  prophets ;  but  some  of 
thme  notices  are  singularly  full ;  and  especially, 
the  twenty-seventh  chapter  of  Ezekiel  furnishes 
lis,  on  some  points,  with  details  such  as  have 
scarcely  come  down  to  us  respecting  any  one 
city  of  antiquity,  excepting  Rome  and  Athens. 
One  point  especially  arrests  the  attention, — that 
Tyre,  like  its  splendid  daughter  Carthage,  em- 

{ loved  mercenary  soldiers  (Ez.  xxvii.  10,  U). 
ndependently,  however,  of  this  fact  respecting 
Tyrian  mercenary  soldiers,  Ezekiel  gives  inter- 
esting details  respecting  the  trade  of  Tyre.  It 
appears  that  its  gold  came  from  Arabia  by  the 
I^rsian  Gulf  (ver.  22),  just  as,  in  the  time  of 
Solomon,  it  came  from  Arabia  by  the  Red  Sea. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  silver,  iron,  lead,  and 
tin  of  Tyre  came  from  a  very  different  quarter 
of  the  world,  viz.  fh>m  the  south  of  Spain,  where 
the  Phcenicians  had  established  tneir  settle- 
ment of  Tarshish,  or  Tartessus.  As  to  copper, 
we  should  have  presumed  that  it  was  obtained 
from  the  vtduable  mines  in  Cyprus ;  but  it  is 
mentioned  here  in  conjunction  with  Javan,  Tu- 
bal, and  Meshech,  which  points  to  the  districts 
on  the  south  of  the  Black  Sea,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Armenia,  in  the  southern  line  of  the 
Caucasus,  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Cas- 
pian. The  country  whence  Tyre  was  supplied 
with  wheat  was  Palestine.  Tyre  likewise  ob- 
tained from  Palestine,  oil,  honey,  and  balm, 
6ut  not  wine  apparently,  notwithstanding  the 
abundance  of  grapes  and  wine  in  Judah  (Cen. 
xlix.  11).  The  wine  was  imported  from  Da- 
mascus, and  was  called  wine  of  Helbon.  The 
Bedawin  Arabs  supplied  Tyre  with  lambs  and 
rams  and  goats.  Egypt  furnished  linen  for 
sails,  and  the  dyes  from  shell-fish  were  imported 
from  the  Peloponnesus.  Lastly,  from  Dedan 
in  the  Persian  Gulf,  horns  of  ivory  and  ebony 
were  imported,  which  must  originally  have  been 
obtained  from  India  (Ez.  xxvu.  7'22).  In  the 
midst  of  great  prosperity  and  wealth,  which 
was  the  natural  result  of  such  an  extensive 
trade  (Ez.  xxviii.  4),  Nebuchadnezzar,  at  the 
head  of  an  army  of  the  Chaldees,  invaded  Ju- 
daea, and  captured  Jerusalem.  As  Tyre  was  so 
near  to  Jerusalem,  and  as  the  conquerors  were  a 
fierce  and  formidable  race  (Hab.  i.  6),  it  would 
naturally  be  supposed  that  this  event  would 
have  excited  alarm  and  terror  amongst  the  T3rr- 
ians.  Instead  of  this,  we  may  infer  from  Eze- 
kiel's  statement  (xxvi.  2)  that  their  predominant 
feeling  was  one  of  exultation.  At  first  sight, 
this  appears  Strang  and  almost  inconceivable ; 
but  it  is  rendered  mtelligible  by  some  previous 
events  in  Jewish  history.  Only  thirty-four 
years  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  com- 
menced the  celebrated  Reformation  of  Josiah, 
B.C.  622.  This  momentous  religious  revolution 
(2  K.  xxii.,  xxiii.)  fully  explains  the  exultation 
and  malevolence  of  the  Tynans.  In  that  Refor- 
mation, Josiah  had  heaped  insults  on  the  gods 
who  were  the  objects  of^ Tyrian  veneration  and 
love.  Indeed,  he  seemed  to  have  endeavored 
to  exterminate  their  religion  (2  K.  xxiii.  20). 
These  acts  must  have  been  regarded  bv  the 
Tyrirtus  as  a  series  of  sacrilegious  and  abomi- 
nable outrages ;  and  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that 
the  death  in  battle  of  Josiah  at  Megiddo,  and 
che  subsequent  destruction  of  the  city  and  tem- 


ple of  Jerusalem,  were  hailed  by  them  with  taA' 
umphant  joy  as  instances  of  divine  retribution 
in  human  afikirs.  This  joy,  however,  must 
soon  have  given  way  to  otner  feelings,  when 
Nebuchadnezzar  invaded  Phesnicia,  and  laid 
siege  to  Tyre.  That  siege  lasted  thirteen  years, 
and  it  is  still  a  disputeid  point  whether  Tyre 
was  actually  taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar  on  this 
occasion.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  probable 
that,  on  some  terms  or  other.  Tyre  submitted 
to  the  Chaldees.  The  rule  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
over  Tyre,  though  real,  may  have  been  light, 
and  in  the  nature  of  an  alliance. 

During  the  Persian  domination,  the  Tyrians 
were  subject  in  name  to  the  Persian  king,  and 
may  have  given  him  tribute.  With  the  rest  of 
Phoenicia,  they  had  submitted  to  the  Persians, 
without  striking  a  blow.  But  their  connection 
with  the  Persian  king  was  not  slavish.  They 
fought  with  Persia  against  Greece,  and  for- 
nished  vessels  of  war  in  the  expedition  of 
Xerxes.  At  this  time,  Tyre  Sbems  to  have 
been  inferior  in  power  to  Sidon.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  following  century,  B.C.  332,  Tyre 
was  assailed  for  the  third  time  by  a  great  con- 
queror ;  and  if  some  uncertainty  nangs  over  the 
siege  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  results  of  the  siege 
by  Alexander  were  clear  and  undeniable.  At 
that  time,  Tyre  was  situated  on  an  island  nearly 
half  a  mile  from  the  mainland ;  it  was  completely 
surrounded  by  prodigious  walls,  the  loftiest  por- 
tion of  which  on  the  side  fronting  the  mainland 
reached  a  height  of  not  less  than  150  feet ;  and 
notwithstanding  his  persevering  efforts,  he  could 
not  have  succeeded  in  his  attempt,  if  the  harbor 
of  Tyre  to  the  north  had  not  been  blockaded 
by  the  Cyprians,  and  that  to  the  south  bpr  the 
Phoenicians,  thus  affording  an  opportunity  to 
Alexander  for  uniting  the  island  to  the  main- 
land by  an  enormous  artificial  mole.  The  im- 
mediate results  of  the  capture  by  Alexander 
were  most  disastrous  to  it,  as  its  brave  defend- 
ers were  put  to  death ;  and,  in  accordance  with 
the  barbarous  policy  of  ancient  times,  30,000 
of  its  inhabitants,  including  slaves,  free  females, 
and  free  children,  were  sold  as  slaves.  It  grad- 
ually, however,  recovered  its  prosperity  through 
the  immigration  of  fresh  settlers,  though  its  trade 
is  said  to  have  suffered  by  the  vicinity  and  rival- 
ry of  Alexandria.  Under  the  Macedonian  suc- 
cessors of  Alexander,  it  shared  the  fortunes  of 
the  Seleucidn.  Under  the  Romans,  at  first  it 
continued  to  enjoy  a  kind  of  freedom.  Subse- 
quently, however,*  on  the  arrival  of  Augustus 
in  the  East,  he  is  said  to  have  deprived  both 
Tyre  and  Sidon  of  their  liberties  tor  seditious 
conduct.  Still  the  prosperity  of  Tyre  in  the 
time  of  Augustus  was  undeniably  great.  Stra- 
bo  gives  an  account  of  it  at  that  period  (xvi.  2, 
23),  and  speaks  of  the  great  wealth  which  it 
derived  from  the  dyes  of  the  celebrated  Tyrian 
purple,  which,  as  is  well  known,  were  extracted 
from  shell-fish  found  on  the  coast,  belonging  to 
a  species  of  the  genus  Murex.  The  accounts 
of  Strabo  and  Pliny  have  a  peculiar  interest  in 
this  respect,  that  they  tend  to  convey  an  idea 
of  what  the  city  must  have  been  when  visited 
by  Christ  (Matt.  xv.  21 ;  Mark  vii.  24).  It  was 
perhaps  more  populous  than  Jerusslem;  and 
if  so,  it  was  unaoubtedlj  the  largest  city  which 
he  is  known  to  have  visited. 
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From  the  time  of  Christ  to  the  beginning  of 
the  fifth  century,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that,  as  far  as  was  compatible  with  the  irrepara- 
ble loss  of  independence,  Tyre  continued  in  un- 
interrupted prosperity.  Jerome,  in  his  Commen- 
taries on  Ezekiel,  comes  to  the  passage  in  which 
the  prophet  threatens  Tyre  with  the  approach 
of  llebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon  (£z.  xxvi. 
7) ;  and  ho  then,  amongst  other  points,  refers  to 
the  verse  in  which  the  prophet  predicts  of  Tyre, 
"  Thou  shalt  be  built  no  more,  saying  that  this 
raises  a  question  as  to  how  a  city  can  be  said 
not  to  be  built  any  more,  which  we  see  at  the 
present  day  the  most  noble  and  the  most  beau- 
tiful city  of  Phoenicia.  He  afterwards,  in  his 
remarks  on  the  third  verse  of  the  twenty-sev- 
enth chapter,  in  which  Tyre  is  called  *'  a'  mer- 
chant of  the  people  for  many  isles,"  says  that 
this  continues  down  to  his  time,  so  that  com- 
mercial dealings  of  almost  all  nations  are  car- 
ried on  in  that  city.  Jerome's  Commentaries 
on  Ezekiel  are  supposed  to  have  been  written 
about  the  years  411-414  a.d.,  so  that  his  testi- 
mony respecting  the  prosperity  of  Tyre  bears 
date  almost  precisely  a  thousand  years  after  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  e.g. 
588.  As  to  the  passage  in  which  Ezekiel  states 
that  Tyre  shall  be  built  no  more,  Jerome  savs 
the  meaning  is,  that  "  Tyre  will  be  no  more  the 
Queen  of  Nations,  having  its  own  king,  as  was 
the  case  under  Hiram  and  other  kings,  but  that 
It  was  destined  to  be  always  subject,  either  to 
the  Chaldaeans,  or  to  the  Macedonians,  or  to  the 
Ptolemies,  or  at  last  to  the  Romans."  When 
Jerome  s]X)ke  of  Tyre's  subjection  to  the  Ro- 
mans, which  had  then  lasted  more  than  four 
hundred  years,  he  could  scarcely  have  antici- 
pated that  another  subjugation  of  the  country 
was  reserved  for  it  nrom  a  new  conquering 
power,  coming,  not  fh>m  the  North,  but  from 
the  South.  In  the  seventh  century  a.d.  took 
place  the  extraordinary  Arabian  revolution 
under  Mahomet,  which  has  given  a  new  re- 
ligion to  so  many  millions  of  mankind.  In  the 
years  633-638  a.d.,  all  Syria  and  Palestine, 
from  the  Dead  Sea  to "  Antioch,  was  con- 
quered by  the  Caliph  Omar.  But  even  this 
conquest  did  not  cause  the  overthrow  of  Tyre. 
Accordingly,  at  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  Tyre 
was  still  a  flourishing  city,  when  it  surrendered 
to  the  Christians  on  the  27  th  of  June,  1144.  It 
had  early  been  the  seat  of  a  Christian  bishopric. 
In  fact,  at  this  period,  and  down  to  the  dose  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  there  was  perhaps  no 
city  in  the  known  world  which  had  stronger 
claims  than  Tyre  to  the  title  of  the  "  Eternal 
Citv."  Tyre  had  been  the  parent  of  colonies, 
which  at  a  distant  period  nad  enjoyed  a  long 
life,  and  had  died ;  and  it  had  survived  more 
than  fifteen  hundred  years  its  greatest  colony, 
Carthage.  It  had  outlived  Egyptian  Thebes, 
and  Babylon,  and  ancient  Jerusalem.  It  had 
seen  Grecian  cities  rise  and  fall.  Rome,  it  is 
true,  was  still  in  existence  in  the  thirteenth 
century  ;  but,  in  comparison  with  Tyre,  Rome 
itself  was  of  recent  date. 

At  length,  however,  the  evil  day  of  Tyre  un- 
doubtedly arrived.  It  had  been  more  'than  a 
century  and  a  half  in  the  hands  of  Christians, 
when  in  March,  a.d.  1291,  the  Sultan  of  Egypt 
and  Damascus  invested  Acre,  then  known  to 


Europe  by  the  name  of  Ptolemiis,  and  took  it 
by  storm  after  a  sicse  of  two  months.  The 
result  was  told  in  the  beginning  of  the  next 
century  by  Marin  us  Sanutus,  a  Venetian,  in  the 
following  words :  "  On  the  same  day  on  which 
Ptolemais  was  taken,  the  Tyrians,  at  vespers, 
leaving  the  city  empty,  without  the  stroke  of  a 
sword,  without  the  tumult  of  war,  embarked 
on  board  their  vessels,  and  abandoned  the  citv 
to  be  occupied  freely  by  their  conquerors.  On 
the  morrow,  the  Saracens  entered,  no  one  at- 
tempting to  prevent  them,  and  they  did  what 
they  pleased.  This  wns  the  turning-point  in 
the  history  of  Tyre,  1,879  years  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar ;  and 
Tyre  has  not  yet  recovered  from  the  blow. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  centuiy, 
there  has  been  a  partial  revival  of  prosperity. 
But  it  has  been  visited  at  difllerent  times  duriii? 
the  last  thirty  years  by  biblical  scholars,  such 
as  Professor  Robinson,  Dean  Stanley,  and  M. 
Ernest  Renan,  who  all  concur  in  the  account 
of  its  general  aspect  of  desolation.  Its  great 
inferiority  to  Bejrront  for  receiving  vessels 
suited  to  the  requirements  of  modem  naviph 
tion  will  always  prevent  Tyre  from  becoming 
again  the  most  important  commercial  city  on 
the  Syrian  coast.  The  question  of  whether 
Tyre  was  actually  taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
after  his  thirtecn-years'  siege  has  been  keenly 
discussed.  Gesenius,  Winer,  and  Hitxig  de- 
cide it  in  the  negative,  while  Hengstenberg  has 
argued  most  fully  on  the  other  side.  The  fol- 
lowing points  may  be  observed  respecting  the 
supposea  capture :  —  1st  The  evidence  of  Eze- 
kiel, a  contemporary,  seems  to  be  against  it. 
The  obvious  inference  from  xxix.  18  is  that^ 
however  great  the  exertions  of  the  army  may 
have  been  in  digging  intrcnchments  or  in  cas^ 
ing  up  earthworkis,  the  siege  was  nnsncoessful. 
This  is  confirmed  by  the  following  verses  (19, 
20).  2dly.  Josephus,who  had  access  to  histori- 
cal writings  on  this  subject  which  have  not 
reached  our  times,  neither  states  on  his  own 
authority,  nor  quotes  any  one  else  as  stating; 
that  Nebuchadnezzar  tooK  it.  Sdly.  The  cap- 
ture of  Tyre  on  this  occasion  is  not  mentioned 
by  any  Greek  or  Roman  author  whose  writing 
are  now  in  existence.  4thly.  In  the  time  of 
Jerome,  it  was  distinctly  stated  by  some  of  ha 
contemporaries  that  they  had  read,  amon)!st 
other  histories  on  this  point,  histories  of  Greeks 
and  Phoenicians,  and  especially  of  Nicolans  Da- 
mascenus,  in  which  nothing  was  said  of  the 
siege  of  Tyre  by  the  Chaldees ;  and  Jerome,  in 
noticing  this  fact,  does  not  quote  any  anthoriij 
of  any  kind  for  a  connter-statement.  On  this 
view  of  the  question,  there  would  seem  to  be 
small  reason  for  believing  that  the  city  was 
actually  captured,  were  it  not  for  another  pas- 
sage o?  Jerome  in  his  Commentaries  on  the 
passa^  of  Ezekiel  already  quoted  (xxix.  18), 
in  which  he  explains  that  me  meaning  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's having  received  no  wages  for  his 
warfare  against  Tyre,  is,  not  that  he  fiuled  to 
take  the  city,  but  that  the  Tyrians  had  pnv 
viously  removed  every  thing  precious  from  it 
in  ships,  so  that,  when  Nebuchadnezzar  entered 
the  city,  he  found  nothing  there.  But  contrary 
to  the  most  natural  meaning  of  the  prophet 
Ezekiel's  words  (xxix.  18),  it  would  be  unsafe 
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to  rely  on  Jerome's  sole  authority  for  the  state- 
ment that  Nebuchadnezzar  and  his  army  eventa- 
aUycaptured  Tyre. 

fjPyrUB.  This  form  is  employed  in  the 
A.  v.  of  the  Books  of  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Ro- 
sea, Amos,  Zechariah,  2  Esdras,  Jadith,  and 
the  Maccabees. 


u. 

TJ'cal.  According  to  the  Beceired  Text  of 
ProY.  XXX.  1,  Ithiel  and  Ucal  most  be  regarded 
as  proper  names;,  and  if  so,  they  mast  he  the 
names  of  disciples  or  sons  of  Agar  the  son  of 
Jakeh,  an  anknown  sage  among  the  Hebrews. 
But  there  is  great  obscurity  about  the  passage. 
Most  translators  and  commentators  regard 
them  as  proper  names.  J.  D.  Michaelis  ren- 
ders, **  I  have  wearied  myself  for  God,  and 
have  given  np  the  investigation,"  applying  the 
words  to  a  man  who  htA  bewildered  himself 
with  philosophical  speculations  about  the  Deity, 
and  had  been  compelled  to  give  up  the  search. 
But  this  translation  cannot  be  admitted. 
Ewald  considers  both  Ithiel  and  Ucal  as  sym- 
bolical names,  employed  by  the  poet  to  desig- 
nate two  rUasses  of  thinkers  to  whom  he  ad- 
dresses himself. 

U^el.  One  of  the  family  of  Bani,  who,  dar- 
ing the  Captivity,  had  married  a  fbreign  wife 
(Ezr.  X.  34). 

Uk^'naz.  In  the  mari^n  of  I  Chr.  iv.  15, 
the  words  "  even  Kenaz  "  m  the  text  are  ren- 
dered "  Uknaz,"  as  a  proper  name. 

XJla'i  is  mentioned  by T)aniel  (viii.  2, 16)  as 
a  river  near  to  Susa,  where  he  saw  his  vision 
of  the  ram  and  the  he -goat.  It  has  been  gen- 
erally identified  with  tuo  EulsBus  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  geographers,  a  large  stream  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  that  city.  The 
Eulsus  has  been  by  many  identified  with  the 
Choaspes,  which  is  und'>ubtedly  the  modem 
Kerkhah,  an  affluent  of  the  Tigris,  flowing  into 
it  a  little  below  Kwmak. 

U'lam.  1.  A  descendant  of  Gilead  the 
grandson  of  Manasseh,  and  father  of  Bedan 
(1  Chr.  vii.  17).  — 2.  The  first-born  of  Eshok, 
a  descendant  of  the  house  of  Saul  (I  Chr.  viii. 
39,40). 

Ulla.  An  Asherite,  head  of  a  family  in 
his  tribe  (I  Chr.  vii.  89). 

XJm'mah.  One  of  the  cities  of  the  allot- 
ment of  Aflher  (Josh.  xix.  30  only).  Dr. 
Thomson  conjectures  that  a  place  called  *Alma 
in  the  highlands  on  the  coast,  about  five  miles 
E.  N.  £.  of  Ras  en-Nakhura,  may  be  identical 
with  Ummah. 

Unclean  Meats.  These  were  things 
strangled,  or  dead  of  themselves,  or  through 
beasts  or  birds  of  prey ;  whatever  bcnst  did  not 
both  part  the  hoot  and  chew  the  cud ;  and  cer- 
tain other  smaller  animals  rated  as  "  creeping 
things ; "  certain  classes  of  birds  mentioned  in 
Lev.  xi.  and  Dent  xiv.  (twenty  or  twenty-one 
in  all) ;  whatever  in  the  waters  bad  not  both  fins 
and  scales ;  whatever  winged  insect  had  not,  be- 
sides four  legs,  the  two  hind-legs  for  leaping; 
besides  things  oflfered  in  sacrifice  to  idols ;  and 
all  blood  or  whatever  contained  it  (save  per- 


haps the  blood  of  fish,  as  would  appear  fhom 
that  only  of  beast  and  bird  being  forbidden. 
Lev.  vii.  26),  and  therefore  flesh  cut  from  the 
live  animal ;  as  also  all  fat,  at  any  rate  that 
disposed  in  masses  among  the  intestines,  and 
probably  wherever  discernible  and  separable 
among  the  flesh  (Lev.  iii.  14- 1 7,  vii.  23).  The 
eating  of  blood  was  prohibited  even  to  "  the 
stranger  that  sojoumeth  among  you"  (Lev. 
xvii.  10,  12,  13,  14).  It  is  noteworthy  that 
the  practical  efiect  of  the  rule  laid  down  is  to 
exclude  all  the  camiuora  among  quadrupeds, 
and,  so  far  as  we  can  interpret  the  nomencla- 
ture, the  raptorea  among  oirds.  They  were 
probably  excluded  as  being  not  averse  to  human 
carcasses,  and  in  most  Eastern  countries  acting 
as  the  servitors  of  the  battle-field  and  the  gibbet. 
Even  swine  have  been  known  so  to  feed ;  and, 
further,  by  their  constant  rnncation  among 
whatever  lies  on  the  ground,  suggest  impurity, 
even  if  they  were  not  generally  foul  feeders. 
Amongst  fish,  those  which  were  allowed  con- 
tain unquestionably  the  most  wholesome  varie- 
ties, save  that  they  exclude  tbe  oyster.  As 
Orientals  have  minds  sensitive  to  teaching  by 
types,  there  can  be  little  donbj;  \hat  such  cere- 
monial distinctions  not  only  tended  to  keep  Jew 
and  Gentile  apart,  but  were  a  perpetual  remind- 
er to  the  former  that  he  and  the  latter  were  not 
on  one  level  before  God.  Hence,  when  that 
ceremony  was  changed,  we  find  that  this  was 
the  very  symbol  selected  to  instruct  St  Peter 
in  the  truth  that  God  was  not  a  **  respecter  of 
persons." 

XJnoleanness.    The  distinctive  idea  at- 
tached to  ceremonial  uncleanness  among  the 
Hebrews  was,  that  it  cut  a  person  off  for  the 
time  from  social  privileges,  and  left  his  citizen- 
ship amone  God  s  people  for  the  while  in  abey- 
ance.   It  did  not  merely  require  by  law  a  cei^ 
tain  ritual  of  purification  in  order  to  enhance 
the  importance  of  the  priesthood,  but  it  placed 
him  wno  had  contracted  an  uncleanness  in  a 
position  of  disadvantage,  from  which  certain 
ritualistic  acts  alone  could  free  him.    There  is 
an  intense  reality  in  the  fact  of  the  Divine  Law 
taking  hold  of  a  man  by  the  ordinary  infirmi 
ties  of  flesh,  and  setting'  its  stamp,  as  it  were, 
in  the  lowest  clay  of  which  he  is  moulded. 
The  sacredness  attached  to  the  human  body  is 
parallel  to  that  which  invested  the  Ark  of  the 
Covenant   itself    It  is    as    though  Jehovah 
thereby  would  teach  them  that  the  "  very  hairs 
of  their  head  were  all  numbered  "  before  him, 
and  that  **  in  his  book  were  all  their  members 
written."    Thus  was  inculcated,  so  to  speak, 
a  bodily  holiness.    Nor  were  the  Israelites  to 
be  only  **  separated  from  other  people,"  but 
they  were  to  he  "holy  unto  God"  (Lev.  xx.  24, 
26),  **  a  kingdom  of  priests,  and  a  holy  nation." 
Hence  a  number  of  such  ordinances  regarding 
outward  purity,  which  in  Egypt  they  had  seen 
used  only  by  the  priests,  were  made  publicly 
obligatory  on  the  H'^hrow  nation.    The  im- 
portance to  physical  well-being  of  the  injunc- 
tions which  required  frequent  ablution,  under 
whatever  special  pretexts,  can  be  but  feebly  ap- 
preciated in  our  cooler  and  damper  climate. 
Hence  the  obvious  utility  of  re-enforcing,  by  the 
sanction  of  religion,  observances  tending  in  the 
main  to  that  healthy  state  which  is  the  only 
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•olid  basis  of  comfort,  even  though  in  certain 
points  of  detail  they  were  burdensome.  Un- 
cleanness,  as  referred  to  man,  may  be  arranged 
in  three  degrees ;  ( 1 )  that  which  defiled  merely 
**  until  even/'  and  was  removed  by  bathing,  and 
washing  the  clothes  at  the  end  of  it — such 
were  all  contacts  with  dead  animals;  (2)  that 
graver  sort  which  defiled  for  seven  days,  and 
was  removed  by  the  use  of  the  "  water  of  sep- 
arntion  "  —  sucn  were  all  defilements  connected 
with  the  human  corpse ;  (3)  unclean ness  from 
the  morbid,  puerperal,  or  menstrual  state,  last- 
ing as  long  as  that  morbid  state  lasted ;  and  in 
the  case  of  leprosy  lasting  often  for  life.  As 
the  human  person  was  itsdf  the  seat  of  a  cove- 
nant-token, so  male  and  female  had  each  their 
ceremonial  obligations  in  proportion  to  their 
sexual  difierences.  Further  than  this  the  in- 
crease of  the  nation  was  a  special  point  of  the 
promise  to  Abraham  and  Jacob,  and  therefore 
their  fecundity  as  parents  was  under  the  divine 
tutelage,  beyond  the  general  notion  of  a  curse, 
or  at  least  of  God's  oisfavor,  as  implied  in  bar- 
renness. There  is  an  emphatic  reminder  of 
human  weakness  in  the  fact  of  birth  and  death 
—  man's  passage  alike  into  and  out  of  his  mor- 
tal state  —  being  marked  with  a  stated  pollu- 
tion. Thus  the  birth  of  the  infant  brougnt  de- 
filement on  its  mother,  which  she,  except  so  far 
as  necessarily  isolated  by  the  nature  of  the  cir- 
cumstances, propagated  around  her.  Nay,  the 
conjugal  act  itself,  or  any  act  resembling  it 
(Lev.  XV.  16-18),  entailed  nncleanness  for  a  day. 
The  corpse,  on  the  other  hand,  bequeathed  a 
defilement  of  seven  days  to  all  who  nandled  it, 
to  the  "  tent "  or  chamber  of  death,  and  to  sun- 
dry thines  within  it.  Nay,  contact  with  one 
slain  in  the  field  of  battle,  or  with  even  a  hu- 
man bone  or  grave,  was  no  less  effectual  to  pol- 
lute than  that  with  a  corpse  dead  by  the  course 
of  nature  (Num.  xix.  1 1-18).  This  shows  that 
the  soun*e  of  pollution  lay  in  the  mere  fact  of 
death.  The  duration  of  defilement  caused  by 
the  birth  of  a  female  infant,  being  double  that 
due  to  a  male,  extending  respectively  to  eighty 
and  forty  days  in  all  (Lev.  xii.  2-5),  may  per- 
haps represent  the  woman's  heavier  share  in 
the  first  sin  and  first  curse  (Gen.  iii.  16 ;  1  Tim. 
ii.  14).  For  a  man's  "  issue,"  besides  the  nn- 
cleanness while  it  lasted,  a  probation  of  seven 
days,  including  a  washing  on  the  third  day,  is 
prescribed.  Similar  was  the  period  in  the  case 
of  the  woman,  and  in  that  of  mtercourse  with  a 
woman  so  affected  (Lev.  xv.  18,  24,  28).  With 
regard  to  nncleanness  arising  from  the  lower 
animals,  Lightfoot  remarks,  that  all  which 
were  unclean  to  touch  when  dead  were  unclean 
to  eat,  but  not  conversely ;  and  that  all  which- 
were  unclean  to  eat  were  unclean  to  sacrifice, 
but  not  conversely.  All  animals,  however,  if 
dying  of  themselves,  or  eaten  with  the  blood, 
were  unclean  to  eat.  The  carcass  also  of  any 
animal  unclean  as  rcgaixls  diet,  however  dying, 
defiled  whatever  person  it,  or  any  part  of  it, 
touched.  All  these  defilements  were  "  until 
even  "  only,  save  the  eating  "  with  the  blood," 
the  offender  in  which  respect  was  to  "  be  cut 
off"  (Lev.  xi.,  xvii.  14).  It  should  further  be 
added,  that  the  same  sentence  of  "  cutting  off" 
was  denounced  against  all  who  should  "  do  pre- 
•iimptuously "  in  respect  even  of  minor  defile- 


ments ;  by  which  we  may  nnderstand  all  oon. 
tempt  of  the  legal  provisions  regarding  them. 
The  directions  in  Deut.  xxiii.  10-13  relate  to 
the  avoidance  of  impurities  in  the  case  of  a  host 
encamped.  Amongst  causes  of  defilement 
should  be  noticed  the  fiEu;t  that  the  ashes  of  the 
red  heifer,  burnt  whole,  which  were  mixed  with 
water,  and  became  the  standing  resource  for  pu- 
rifying nncleanness  in  the  second  degree,  them- 
'  selves  became  a  source  of  defilement  to  all  who 
were  dean,  even  as  of  purification  to  the  unclean, 
and  so  the  water.  Somewhat  similarly  the 
scap^oat,  who  bore  away  the  sins  of  the  peo- 
ple, defiled  him  who  led  him  into  the  wilder- 
ness ,'  and  the  bringing-forth  and  burning  the 
sacrifice  on  the  Great  Day  of  Atonement  had  a 
similar  power.  This  lightest  form  of  nnclean- 
ness was  expiated  by  bathing  the  body  and 
washing  the  clothes.  Besides  the  water  of  pu- 
rification made  as  aforesaid,  men  and  women  in 
their  "  issues,"  were,  after  seven  days,  reckoned 
from  the  cessation  of  the  disorder,  to  bring  two 
turtle-doves  or  young  pigeons  to  be  killed  br 
the  priests.  The  purification  after  childbed  m 
well  known  from  the  N.  T.  All  these  kinds 
of  nncleanness  disqualified  for  holy  functions : 
as  the  layman  so  affected  might  not  approach 
the  congregation  and  the  sanctuary,  so  any 
priest  who  incurred  defilement  must  abstain 
from  holy  things  (Lev.  xxii.  2-8).  For  the 
special  case  of  the  leper,  see  Lbfbost.  To 
the  remarks  there  made,  it  may  be  added  that 
the  priests,  in  their  contact  with  the  leper  to 
be  adjudged,  were  exempted  from  the  law  of 
defilement ;  that  the  garb  and  treatment  of  the 
leper  seem  to  be  that  of  one  dead  in  the  eve 
or  the  Law,  or  rather  a  perpetual  mourner  for 
his  own  estate  of  deatn  with  "clothes  rent 
and  head  bare."  As  regards  the  analogies 
which  the  ceremonial  of  omer  Oriental  nations 
ofiers,  it  may  be  mentioned  tiiat  amongst  the 
Arabs  the  touching  a  corpse  still  defiles.  Be- 
yond this,  M.  Chardin,  iu  his  account  of  the 
religion  of  the  Persians,  enters  into  partaculan 
which  show  a  singularly  close  correspondence 
with  the  Levitical  code. ' 

Undergirding  (Acts  xxvii.  17).   [Ship.] 

Uniconi  (Heb.  lifenif  riSvm,  r^»),  the  roi- 
dering  by  the  A.  V.,  following  the  LXX.,  of 
the  Hebrew  RihUf  a  word  which  occurs  seven 
times  in  the  O.  T.  as  the  name  of  some  laige 
wild  animal.  The  Riem  of  the  Hebrew  Bible, 
however,  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  one- 
homed  animal  mentioned  by  Ctesias  and  other 
Greek  and  Roman  writers,  as  is  evident  from 
Deut.  xxxiii.  17,  where,  in  the  blessing  of 
Joseph,  it  is  said,  "  His  glory  is  like  the  first- 
ling of  his  bullock,  and  his  horns  are  like  the 
horns  of  a  unicorn ; "  not,  as  the  text  of  the  A.  V. 
renders  it,  "  the  horns  of  tmtooms."  The  two 
horns  of  the  Riem  are  "  the  ten  thousands  of 
Ephraim  and  the  thousands  of  Manasseh." 
Tnis  text  puts  a  one-homed  animal  entirely  out 
of  the  question.  Bochart  contends  that  the 
Hebrew  Riem  is  identical  with  the  Arabic 
Rim,  which  is  usually  referred  to  tfie  Oryx 
leacoryx^  the  white  antelope  of  North  Africa, 
and  at  one  time  perhaps  an  inhabitant  of  Pal- 
estine. Arnold  Boot,  with  much  better  reason, 
conjectures  that  some  species  of  UrvM  or  wild 
ox  is  the  RiSem   of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 
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Robinson  and  Gesenios  hare  little  donbt  that 
the  bnffido  (Bubalus  buffidus)  is  the  BSem  of 
the  Bible.  Little  can  be  arged  in  favor  of  the 
rhinoceros,  for  it  would  have  been  forbidden  to 
be  sacrificed  by  the  Law  of  Moses;  whereas 
the  Bietn  is  mentioned  by  Isaiah  as  coming 
down  with  ballocks  and  rams  to  the  Lord's 
sacrifice.  A^n :  the  skipping  of  the  yoang 
Riem  (Ps.  XXIX.  6)  is  scarcely  compatible  with 
the  habits  of  a  rhinoceros.  With  regard  to 
the  claims  of  the  Oryx  leuooryXj  it  must  be  ob- 
served that  this  antelope,  like  the  rest  of  the 
family,  is  harmless  unless  wounded  or  hard 
pressed  by  the  hunter ;  nor  is  it  remarkable  for 
the  |x>sse8sion  of  any  extraordinary  strength. 
Considering,  therefore,  that  the  Biem  is  spoken 
of  as  a  two-homed  animal  of  neat  strength 
and  ferocity,  that  it  was  evidently  well  known 
and  often  seen  b^  the  Jews,  that  it  is  mentioned 
as  an  animal  fit  for  sacrificial  purposes,  and 
that  it  is  frequently  associated  with  bulls  and 
oxen,  we  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
some  species  of  wild  ox  is  intended.  The  al- 
lusion m  Ps.  xcii.  10,  **  But  thou  shalt  lift  up, 
as  a  RSijfm,  my  horn,"  seems  to  point  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  Bovidcs  use  their  horns, 
lowering  the  head,  and  then  tossing  it  up. 
But  it  18  impossible  to  determine  what  partic- 
ular species  of  wild  ox  is  signified.  Some 
have  conjectured  that  the  Rgem  denotes  the 
wild  buffalo.  It  is  possible  that  some  wild 
species,  Bubalui  amee,  or  B.  hrachyceniBt  may 
have  existed  formerly  in  Palestine.  We  are, 
however,  more  in  favor  of  some  gigantic  Urus. 
XJn'lli.  1.  One  of  the  Levite  doorkeepers 
in  the  time  of  David  (1  Chr.  xv.  18,  20).  — 2. 
A  second  Levite  (unless  the  family  of  the  fore- 
j^ing  be  intended)  concerned  in  the  sacred 
office  after  the  return  from  Babylon  (Neh. 
xii.  9). 

XJ'phas  (Jer.  X.  9 ;  Dan.  x.  5).  TOphir.] 
XJr  occurs  in  Genesis  only,  ana  is  there 
mentioned  as  the  land  of  Haran  s  nativity  (Gen. 
xi.  28),  the  place  from  which  Terah  and  Abra- 
ham started  "  to  go  into  the  land  of  Canaan  " 
<xi.  31).  It  is  called  in  Genesis  **Vxofihe 
Cheddaam;"  while,  in  the  Acts,  St  Stephen 
places  it,  by  implication,  in  Mesopotamia  (vii. 
2,  4).  These  are  all  the  indications  which 
Scripture  furnishes  as  to  its  locality.  One 
tradition  identifies  Ur  with  the  modem  Orfah, 
There  is  some  ground  for  believing  that  this 
city,  called  by  the  Greeks  Eklessa,  had  also  the 
name  of  Orrha  as  earl^  as  the  time  of  Isidore 
^ab.  B.C.  150).  According  to  Pococke,  that  Ur 
is  Edessa  or  Orfah  is  "  the  univenal  opinion  of 
the  Jews ; "  and  it  is  also  the  local  belief.  A 
second  tradition,  which  appears  in  the  Talmud, 
and  in  some  of  the  early  Arabian  writers,  finds 
Ur  in  Warha,  the  'Op;t^  of  the  Greeks,  and 
probably  the  Erech  of  Holy  Scripture.  A 
third  tradition  distinguishes  Ur  from  Warka. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  city  whereto 
this  tradition  points  is  that  which  appears  by 
its  bricks  to  have  been  called  Hnr  by  the  na- 
tives, and  which  is  now  represented  by  the 
ruins  at  MughoTf  or  Umgheir^  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Euphrates,  nearly  opposite  to  its 
junction  with  the  Skat-d-Hie,  An  opinion, 
unsupported  by  any  tradition,  remains  to  be 
notioea.    Bochart,  Calniet,  Bunsen,  and  others, 
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identily  "  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  "  with  a  place  of 
the  name,  mentioned  by  a  single  late  writer-— 
Ammianus  Marcellinus  —  as  "  a  castle  "  exist- 
ing in  his  day  in  Eastern  Mesopotamia,  be- 
tween Hatra  and  Nisibis.  Of  these  four  locali- 
ties, two  are  situated  in  Upper  Mesopotamia, 
between  the  Mons  Masius  and  the  Sinjar  range, 
while  the  other  two  are  in  the  alluvial  tract 
near  the  sea,  at  least  400  miles  iarther  south. 
That  Chaldsa  was,  properly  speaking,  the 
southern  part  of  Babylonia,  the  region  border- 
ing upon  the  Gulf,  will  be  admitted  by  all. 
Those  who  maintain  the  northern  location  of 
Ur  argue,  that,  with  the  extension  of  Chaldsan 
power,  the  name  travelled  northward,  and  be- 
came oo-extensive  with  Mesopotamia ;  but,  in 
the  first  place,  there  is  no  proof  that  the  name 
Chaldsoa  was  ever  extended  to  the  region  above 
the  Sinjar ;  and  secondly,  if  it  was,  the  Jews 
at  any  rate  mean  by  ClialdsBa  exclusively  the 
lower  country ;  and  call  the  upper,  Mesopotamia 
or  Padan-Aram  (see  Job  i.  17 ;  Is.  xiii.  19, 
xliii.  14,  &c.).  Again:  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  Babylonian  power  was  established 
beyond  the  Sinjar  in  these  early  times.  More- 
over, it  is  in  the  lower  country  only  that  a 
name  closely  corresponding  to  the  Hebrew  »^ 
is  found.  The  cuneiform  Hwr  represents  ^^ 
letter  for  letter,  and  only  difiKsrs  from  it  in  the 
greater  strength  of  the  aspirate.  The  argti- 
ment  that  Ur  should  be  sought  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Arrapachitis  and  Seruj,  because 
the  names  Arphaxad  and  Serug  occur  in  the 
genealogy  of  Abraham,  has  no  weight  till  it  is 
shown  that  the  human  names  in  question  an* 
really  connected  with  the  places,  which  is  at 
present  assumed  somewhat  boldly.  On  the 
whole,  we  may  regard  it  as  tolerably  certain 
that  *'  Ur  of  the  C£ildees  "  was  a  place  situated 
in  the  real  ChaldsBa  —  the  low  country  near  the 
Persian  Gulf.  The  only  question  that  remains 
in  any  decree  doubtful  is,  whether  Warka  or 
Mugheir  is  the  true  locality.  Traditions  at- 
tached to  both,  but  perhaps  more  distinctly  to 
Warka.  On  the  otner  hand,  it  seems  certain 
that  Warka,  the  native  name  of  which  was 
ffurukf  represents  the  Erech  of  Genet»is,  which 
cannot  possibly  be  the  Ur  of  the  same  book. 
Mu);heir,  therefore,  which  bore  the  exact  name 
of  *Ur  or  Hwr,  remains  with  the  best  claim, 
and  is  entitled  to  be  (at  least  provisionally) 
re^^rded  as  the  city  of  Abraham.  'Ur^  or 
Hur,  now  Mugheir,  or  Um-Mugheir,  "  the  bitu- 
mened,"  or  "  the  mother  of  bitumen,"  is  one 
of  the  most  ancient,  if  not  the  most  ancient, 
of  the  Chaldadan  sites  hitherto  discovered.  It 
lies  on  the  ri);ht  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  at  the 
distance  of  about  six  miles  from  the  present 
course  of  the  stream,  nearly  opposite  the  point 
where  the  Euphrates  receives  the  Shat-d-HU 
from  the  Tigris.  It  is  now  not  less  than  125 
miles  from  the  sea ;  but  there  are  grounds  for 
believing  that  it  was  anciently  a  maritime 
town.  The  most  remarkable  building  is  near 
the  northern  end  of  the  ruins.  It  is  a  temple 
of  the  true  Chaldnan  type.  The  bricks  of  this 
building  bear  the  name' of  a  certain  Urttkh,  who 
is  regarded  as  the  earliest  of  the  Chaldsean 
monumental  kings.  His  supposed  date  is  B.C. 
2,000.  or  a  little  earlier.  'Ur  was  the  capital 
of  this  monarch.    It  retained  its  metropolitan 
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ITrlWIle.  It  would  huve  been  better  if  cbe 
word  had  beeo  written  Usban  in  (he  Author- 
iicd  VenioD;  for  unleamed  readen  aonie- 
timei  miBCake  ihe  ux  of  thia  Chriitian  disci- 
t^B,  who  is  in  the  long  list  of  those  whom  SL 
Paul  salntei  in  wrilin;;  to  Romo  (liota.  xTi.9). 
We  hsTe  no  means  of   knowing;  more  about 

U'ri.  1.  The  father  of  Bcialeel,  one  of  (he 
■rcbilecuortheTabumiiclelEx.xxxi.  3,  XXXV. 
30,  xxxviii.  33;  1  Chr.  ii.  SO;  3  Chr,  i.  S). 
lie  ira*  of  the  tribe  uf  Jndah,  and  grand»>n  of 
Caleb  ben  Uciiod.  —2.  The  father  of  Gcber, 
Salomon*!  commLisariat  ofBtxr  in  Gilewl  (1  K. 
ir.  19).  —  3.  One  of  the  gacekcvprn  of  the 
Temple  in  the  time  of  Ezra  (Ezr.  x.  24). 

Uri'&ll.  L  One  of  the  thirty  commanders 
of  Ifae  thirty  bands  into  which  the  Israelite 
tnof  of  David  was  divided  (1  Chr.  xi.  41  ;  2 
Sam.  sxiii.  39).  Like  olhen  of  David's  oB- 
cera,  he  waa  a  forei^'nur, — a  Hiitite.  Hii 
name,  however,  and  liij  manner  of  speech  (2 
Sam.  xi.  II),  iadicale  that  he  had  adopted  the 
Jewish  reliition.  Ho  married  Bathslieba,  a 
woman  of  exlraordinarj  beauty,  the  daughter 
of  Eliam  —  possibl;  the  same  as  the  son  of 
Ahithophel,  and  one  of  his  brother-officers 
(3  Sam.  xxii.  3*),  and  hence,  perhaps,  Uriah's 
first  acquaintance  nilh  Bathshebo.  It  may  be 
inferred  froiu  Nathan's  parable  (3  Sam.  xii.  3) 
that  he  was  passionately  devoted  to  his  wife, 
and  that  their  union  won  celebrated  in  Jerusa- 
lem as  one  of  peculiar  tandemeas.  In  the  first 
war  with  Ammon,  he  followed  Joab  to  the 
aieee,  and  with  him  remained  encamped  in  the 
open  field  (!b.  1 1 ).  He  returned  to  .Jerusalem. 
at  an  order  fh>m  the  king,  on  the  pretext  of  ask- 
ins  news  nf  the  war  —  really  in  the  hope  Chat  his 
return  to  hii  wife  might  cover  the  shame  of  his 
own  crime.  The  king  met  with  an  unexpected 
ubstaele  in  the  anatere,  aoldier-like  spirit  which 


guided  all  Uriah's  eondnet,  and  which  gi*iea  u 
a  hij{h  notion  of  the  character  and  diadidiDe  of 
Darid's  officers.  On  the  moming  of  the  third 
daj,  David  sent  him  back  to  the  camp  with  a 
letter  containing  the  command  to  Joab  to 
cause  his  dcatruction  in  the  buttle.  The  device 
of  Jonli  was  to  observe  the  part  of  the  wall  of 
Rabbath-Ammon,  where  the  greatest  Ibne  of 
the  tutiegeal  was  congr^sled,  and  thither,  as  a 
kind  of  rorlom  hope,  to  send  Uriah.  A  ealW 
took  place.  Uriah  end  the  officen  with  him 
advanced  aa  far  aa  the  gale  of  the  city,  aod 
were  there  shot  down  br  the  archcra  on  the  walL 
Just  aa  Joab  hod  tbrcwnmed  the  messenger,  the 
king  broke  into  a  furious  passion  on  hearing 
of  the  loia.  The  measenger,  as  instrucleil  bj 
Joab,  calmly  continued,  and  ended  the  atory 
with  the  words,  "  Thy  serrant  also.  Uriah  tlie 
Hittitc,  is  dead."  In  a  moment,  David's  anger 
isappeaaed,  Itisoneof thetonchingpartaofthe 
story,  that  Uriah  falls  unconscious  of  his  wife's 
dishonor,  —  2.  High-priest  in  the  reign  of  Ahax 
(Is.viii.  3:  3K.xvi.  10-16).  We  first  bear  of 
him  as  a  witness  to  Isaiah's  prophecy  concern- 
ing Maher-sholal-hMh-bax.  with  Zechariah,  the 
H>n  of  Jebctvchinh.  He  is  probably  the  same 
as  Urijah  the  priest,  who  built  the  altar  for 
AhBi(2  K.  xvi.  10).  Iflhiabeso,  thepnipbet 
may  have  summoned  him  as  a  witnea*  on  ac- 
count of  his  position  aa  high-prieat,  not  on 
accoont  of  his  persona]  quadi^iea;  though,  as 
the  incident  occurred  at  the  beginning  of  the 
rci^n  of  Ahnz.  Uriah's  irTcligioua  auhserviency 
may  not  yet  hnve  manifested  itaelf  Of  the 
pnpcntaite  of  Uriah,  we  know  nothing.  He 
probably  succeeded  Aiariah,  who  was  high- 
prieat  in  the  rci;rn  of  Uniah.  and  was  bdc- 
ceeded  by  that  Aiariab  who  was  high-priest 
in  the  reign  of  Hockiah.  Hence  it  ii  proba- 
ble that  he  waa  son  of  tlie  former,  and  htber 
of  Ihe  latter.  —  3.  A  prieat  of  t2ie  bmilj  at. 
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Bakkos,  the  head  of  the  seventh  course  of 
priests  (Esr.  viii.  S3 ;  Neh.  Hi.  4,  21). 

Uri'as.  1.  Uriah,  the  husband  of  Bath- 
sheba  (Matt.  i.  6).  — 2.  Urijah  S  (1  £sd.  ix. 
43). 

U'rieL  "  the  fire  of  God,"  an  angel  nameh 
only  in  2  Esd.  iv.  1,  36,  v.  20,  x.  28.    Ap. 

U'riel.  !•  A  Kohathite  Levite,  sou  of- 
Tahath  (1  Chr.  vi.  24  L^])-  — 2.  Chief  of  the 
Kohathites  in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr.  x\. 
5,  11).  — 3.  Uriel  of  Gibeah  was  the  father  of 
Maachah,  or  Michaiah,  the  favorite  wife  of 
Behoboam,  and  mother  of  Abijah  (2  Chr.  xiii. 
2).  In  2  Chr.  xi.  20,  she  is  called  "  Maachah  tho 
daughter  of  Absalom."  Rashi  gives  a  long 
note  to  the  e0hct  that  her  fathers  name  was 
Uriel  Abishalom. 

Uri'jah.  1.  Urijah  the  priest  in  the  reign 
of  Ahaz  (2  K.  xvi.  10),  prooablv  the  same  as 
Uriah  2.  —  2.  A  priest  of  tho  iamily  of  Koz, 
or  hak-Koz,  the  same  as  Uriah  3.  —  8.  One 
of  the  priests  who  stood  at  Ezra's  right  hand 
when  ho  read  the  Law  to  the  people  (^eh.  viii. 
4)' — 4.  Tho  son  of  Shemaiah  of  Kiriath- 
iearim.  He  prophesied  in  the  dajrs  of  Jehoia- 
xim,  and  the  king  sought  to  put  him  to  dcatli ; 
bnt  he  escaped,  and  fled  into  Egypt.  His  re- 
treat was  soon  discovered :  Elnathan  and  his 
me?  brought  him  up  out  of  Egypt,  and  Jehoi- 
akim  slew  him  with  tho  swora,  and  cast  his 
bodf  forth  among  the  gravjis  of  the  common 
people  (Jer.  xxvi.  20-23). 

urim  and  Thammixn.    Urim  means 

"  liffht,"  and  Thummim  "  perfection."  We  are 
told  that  "the  Urim  and  the  Thummim" 
were  to  be  on  Aaron's  heart  when  he  goes  in 
before  the  Lord  (Ex.  xxviii.  15-30).  When 
Joshua  is  solemnly  appointed  to  succeed  the 
great  hero-Iaw^ver,  he  is  bidden  to  stand  before 
ICleazar,  the  priest,  "  who  shall  ask  counsel  for 
him  after  the  judgment  of  Urim  ; "  and  this 
counsel  is  to  determine  the  movements  of  the 
host  of  Israel  (Num.  xxvii.  21 ).  In  the  bless- 
ings of  Moses,  they  appear  as  the  crowning 
glory  of  the  tribe  of  Dsvi ;  "  Thv  Thummim 
and  thy  Urim  are  with  thy  Holy  One  "  (Deut 
xxxiii.  8,  9).  In  what  way  the  Urim  and 
Thummim  were  consulted  is  quite  uncertain. 
Josephus  and  the  rabbins  supposed  that  the 
stones  gave  out  the  oracular  answer  by  preter- 
natural illumination.  But  it  seems  to  be  far 
simplest,  and  most  in  agreement  with  the  differ- 
ent accounts  of  inquiries  made  by  Urim  and 
Thummim  (1  Sam.  xiv.  3,  18,  1!;,  xxiii.  2,  4, 
9,  11,  12,  xxviii.  6;  Judg.  xx.  28;  2  Sam.  y. 
23,  &c.),  to  suppose  that  the  answer  was  civen 
simply  by  the  Word  of  the  Lord  to  the  hieh- 
priest  (comp.  John  xi.  51),  when  he  had  m- 
quired  of  the  Lord,  clothed  with  the  ephod  and 
breastplate.  Such  a  view  agrees  with  the  true 
notion  of  the  breastplate,  of  which  it  was  not 
the  leading  characteristic  to  be  oracular*  but 
only  an  incidental  privilege  connected  with  its 
fundamental  meaning.  What  that  meaning 
was  we  learn  from  Ex.  xxviii.  30,  where  we 
read,  "  Aaron  shall  bear  the  judgment  of  the 
children  of  Israel  upon  his  heart  before  the 
Lord  continually."  Kow  the  iudicial  sentence 
is  one  by  which  any  one  is  either  justified  or 
condemned.  In  prophetic  vision,  as  in  actual 
Oriental  life,  the  sentence  of  justification  was 


often  expressed  by  the  nature  of  the  robe 
worn.  "He  hath  clothed  me  with  the  gar- 
ments of  salvation,  He  hath  covered  me  with 
the  robe  of  ri&^hteonsness,  as  a  bridegroom 
decketh  himself  with  ornaments,  and  as  a  bride 
adometh  herself  with  her  jewels"  (Is.  Ixi.  10), 
is  a  good  illustration  of  this  (cf  Ixii.  3).  In 
like  manner,  in  Rev.  iii.  5,  vii.  9,  xlx.  14,  &c., 
the  white  linen  robe  expresses  the  righteous- 
neds  or  justification  of  saints. 

Usury.    [Loan.] 

U'ta  (1  Esd.  v.  30).  It  appears  to  be  a  cor- 
ruption of  Akkub  (Ezr.  ii.  45).     Ap. 

tJthal.  1.  The  son  of  Ammihud,  of  the 
children  of  Pharez,  the  son  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  ix. 
4).  — 2.  One  of  the  sons  of  Bigvai,  who  re- 
turned in  the  second  caravan  wiui  Ezra  (Ezr. 
vui.  14). 

U'thii  (I  Esd.  viii.  40).     [Uthai  2.1    Ap. 

Uz,  the  country  in  which  Job  lived  (Job  i. 
1 V  As  far  as  we  can  gather,  **  the  land  of  Uz  " 
lir^  either  E.  or  S.  E.  of  Palestine  (Job  i.  3) ; 
adjacent  to  the  Sabaeans  and  the  Chaldseans 
(Job  i.  15,  17),  consequently  K.  of  the  southern 
Arabians,  and  west  of  the  Euphrates;  and, 
lastly,  adjacent  to  the  Edomites  of  Mount  Seir, 
who  at  one  period  occD).'«d  Uz,  probably  as 
conquerors  (Lam.  iv.  21 ),  and  whose  troglodyte 
habits  are  probably  described  in  Job  xxx.  6,  7. 
From  the  above  data,  we  infer  that  the  land  of 
Uz  corresponds  to  the  Arabia  Deserta  of  classi- 
cal geog^phy,  at  all  events  to  so  much  of  it  as 
lies  north  of  the  30th  parallel  of  latitude. 
Whether  the  name  of  Uz  survived  to  classical 
times  is  uncertain:  a  tribe  named  ^sitSB  is 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  who  perhaps  may  be 
identified  with  the  Uz  of  Scripture. 

Uzal.  The  father  of  Palal,  who  assisted 
Nehemiah  in  rebuilding  the  city  wall  (Neh.  iii. 
25). 

U'sal*  the  sixth  son  of  Joktan  (Gen.  x.  27 ; 
1  Chr.  i.  21),  whose  settlements  are  clearly 
traced  in  the  ancient  name  of  San*a,  the  capital 
city  of  the  Yemen,  which  was  originally  Awxdl. 
Uzal,  or  Awztfl,  is  most  probably  the  same  as 
the  Anzara  or  Ansara  of  the  classics.  It  is 
perhaps  referred  to  by  Ezek.  (xxvii.  19),  trans- 
lated m  the  A.  V.,  "  Javan,  going  to  ana  fro." 

Us'sa.    [UzzAH.J 

Us^zaytne  Qaraen  of,  the  spot  in  which 

Manasseh  kine  of  Judah,  and  his  son  Amon, 
were  both  buned  (2  K.  xxi.  18,  26).  It  was 
the  garden  attached  to  Manasseh's  palace  (ver. 
18).  The  fact  of  its  mention  shows  that  it 
was  not  where  the  usual  sepulchres  of  the  kings 
were.  No  clew,  however,  is  afforded  to  its  po- 
sition. It  has  been  suggested  that  the  garden 
was  so  called  from  being  on  the  spot  at  which 
Uzza  died  during  the  removal  of  the  Ark  from 
Eliriath-jearim  to  Jerusalem. 

tr Z^zah,  or  Uz'za»  one  of  the  sons  of  Abin- 
adab,  in  whose  house  at  Kirjath-iearim  the 
Ark  rested  for  twenty  years.  Uzzah  probably 
was  the  second,  and  Ahio  the  thiro.  They 
both  accompanied  its  removal  when  David 
first  undertook  to  carry  it  to  Jerusalem.  Ahio 
apparentiy  went  before  the  new  cart  (1  Chr. 
xiii.  7)  on  which  it  was  placed,  and  Uzzali 
walked  by  the  side.  "At  the  threshing-floor 
of  Nachon  "  (2  Sam.  vi.  6),  or  Chidon  (1  Chr. 
xiii.  9),  perhaps  slipping  over  the  smooth  rodk, 
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the  oxen  stambled.  Uzzah  caught  the  Aik  to 
prevent  its  falling.  The  profiination  was  pun- 
ished by  his  instant  death,  to  the  great  grief  of 
David,  who  named  the  place  Perez-Uzzah  (the 
breaidng-forth  on  Uzzah ) .  But  Uzzah's  fate  was 
not  merely  the  penalty  of  his  own  rashness.  The 
improper  mode  of  transporting  the  Ark,  which 
ought  to  have  been  borne  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  Levitcs,  was  the  primary  cause  of  his  un- 
holy d^ ;  and  Davia  distinctly  recognized  it 
as  a  punishment  on  the  people  in  general, 
"because  we  sought  him  not  after  the  due 
order." 

XJz'zen-Sherah,  a  town  founded  or  re- 
built by  Sherah,  an  Ephraimite  woman,  the 
daughter  either  of  Ephraim  himself  or  of  Beri- 
ah.  It  is  named  only  in  I  Chr.  vii.  24,  in  con- 
netuion  with  the  two  Beth-horons. 

Uz'zi,  son  of  Bukki,  and  fiither  of  Zerahiah, 
in  the  line  of  the  high-priests  (1  Chr.  vi.  5,  51 ; 
Ezr.  vii.  4).  Though  iJzzi  was  the  lineal  an- 
cestor of  Zadok,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  was 
ever  high-priest.  He  must  have  been  contem- 
porary with,  but  rather  earlier  than,  Eli. 

Uzzi'a.  One  of  David's  guard,  and  ap- 
parently a  native  of  Ashtaroth  oeyond  Jordan 
(1  Chr.  xi.  44). 

XJzzrah.  L  Uzziah  king  of  Judah.  In 
some  passages,  his  name  appears  in  the  length- 
ened form  Azariah,  which  Gesenius  attributes 
to  an  error  of  the  copyists.  This  is  possible, 
but  there  are  other  instances  of  the  pnnces  of 
Juddh  changing  their  names  on  succeeding  to 
the  throne.  After  the  murder  of  Amazioh,  his 
son  Uzziah  was  chosen  by  the  people  to  occupy 
thii  vacant  throne  at  the  age  of  16 ;  and  for  tne 
greater  part  of  his  long  reign  of  52  ^ears  he 
lived  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  showed  himself  a 
wise,  active,  and  pious  ruler.  He  began  his  reign 
by  a  successful  expedition  against  his  father's 
enemies,  the  Edomites,  who  had  revolted  from 
Judah  in  Jcboram's  time,  80  years  before ;  and 
penetrated  as  fur  as  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of 
Akaba,  where  he  took  the  important  place  of 
Elath  (2  K.  xiv.  22;  2  Chr.  xxvi.  1,  &c.). 
Uzziah  waged  other  victorious  wars  in  the 
south,  especially  against  the  Mehunim,  or  peo- 
ple of  Mo&n,  and  the  Arabs  of  Gurbaal.  To- 
wards the  west,  Uzziah  fought  with  equal  suc- 
cess against  the  Philistines,  levelled  to  the 
ground  the  walls  of  Gath,  Jahneh,  and  Ashdod, 
and  founded  new  fortified  cities  in  the  Philis- 
tine territory.  lie  strengthened  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem.  He  was  also  a  great  patron  of 
agriculture.  He  never  deserted  the  worship 
of  the  truu  God,  and  was  much  influenced  by 
Zcchariah,  a  prophet  who  is  only  mentioned  in 
connection  with  niin  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  5).  So  the 
southern  kingdom  was  raised  to  a  condition  of 
prosperity  which  it  had  not  known  since  the 
death  of  Solomon.  The  end  of  Uzziah  was 
less  prosperous  than  his  beginning.  Elated  ' 
with  his  splendid  career,  he  determined  to  bum  . 
incense  on  the  altar  of  God,  but  was  opposed 
hy  the  high-priest  Azariah  and  eijjhty  others. 
(Sec  Ex.  XXX.  7,  8;  Num.  xvi.  40,  xviii.  7.) 
The  king  was  enraged  at  their  resistance,  and, 
ns  he  pressed  forwanl  with  his  censer,  was  sud- 
denly smitten  with  leprosy.  Uzziah  was  Ituried 
"with  his  fathers,"  yet  apparently  not  actually 
in    the    royal    sepulchres  (2   Chr.  xxvi.  23). 


During  his  rrign,  an  earthiyiake  oecamd 
which,  though  not  mentioned  m  the  historical 
books,  was  apparently  very  serious  in  its  con- 
sequences, for  it  is  alluded  to  as  a  chnmologi- 
cal  epoch  by  Amos  (i.  1 ),  and  mentioned  in 
Zech.  xix.  5,  as  a  convulsion  finom  which  the 
people  "  fled."  Josephns  connects  it  with  Uz- 
ziah's  sacril^ons  attempt  to  ofier  incense ;  bat 
this  is  very  unlikely.  It  is  to  observed,  with 
reference  to  the  general  character  of  Uzziah*« 
reign,  that  the  writer  of  the  Second  Book  of 
Chronicles  distinctly  sutes  that  his  lawless  at- 
tempt to  bum  incense  was  the  only  exception 
to  the  excellence  of  his  administration  (2  Chr. 
XX vii.  2).  His  reign  lasted  from  b.c.  808-9  to 
756-7.  '  2.  A  Kohathite  Levite,  and  ancestor 
of  Samuel  (I  Chr.  vi.  24  [9]).— 3.  A  priest  of 
the  sons  of  Harim,  who  had  taken  a  foreign 
wife  in  the  days  of  Ezra  (Ezr.  x.  21). — 4. 
Father  of  Athaiah,  or  Uthai  (Neh.  xi.  4).— 
6.  Father  of  Jehonathan,  one  of  David's  over- 
seers (I  Chr.  XX vii.  25). 

Uz^siel.  L  Fourth  son  of  Kohath,  father 
of  Mishael,  Elzaphan  or  Elizaphan,  and  Zithri, 
and  uncle  to  Aaron  (Ex.  vi.  18,  22;  Lev. 
X.  4).  —  2.  A  Simeonite  captain,  son  of  Ishi, 
in  the  days  of  Hezekiah  (1  Chr.  iv.  42).  —  3. 
Head  of  a  Benjamite  house,  of  the  sons  of  Bela 
(1  Chr.  vii.  7).  — 4.  A  musician,  of  the  sons 
of  Heman,  in  David's  reign  (1  Chr.  xxv.  4).  — 
6.  A  Levite,  of  the  sons  of  Jeduthun«  in  the 
days  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxix.  14,  19).  — 6. 
Son  of  Harhaiah,  probably  a  priest,  in  the  davs 
of  Nehemiah,  who  took  part  in  repairing  toe 
wall  (Neh.  iii.  8).  He  is  described  as  "of  the 
goldsmiths,"  t.e.  of  those  priests  whose  heredi- 
tary office  it  was  to  repair  or  make  the  sacred 
vessels. 

Uz'zielites,  the.  The  descendants  cf 
Uzziel,  and  one  of  the  four  great  families  of  the 
Kohathites  (Num.  iii.  27  ;  1  Chr.  xxvi.  S3). 


V. 

V^jeza'tha.  One  of  the  ton  sons  of  Ha> 
man  whom  the  Jews  slew  in  Shushan  (Esth. 
ix.  9). 

Vale,  VaUey.  It  is  hardly  necessary  t6 
state  that  these  words  signify  a' hollow  sweep 
of  ground  between  two  more  or  less  parallel 
ridges  of  high  land.  Vale  is  the  poetical  or 
provincial  form.  The  structure  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  Holy  Land  docs  not  lend  itself  to 
the  formation  of  valleys  in  our  sense  of  tli" 
word.  The  abrupt  transitions  of  its  crowded 
rocky  hills  preclude  the  existence  of  any  ex- 
tended sweep  of  valley.  The  nearest  approach 
is  found  in  the  space  between  the  mountains  of 
Gerizim  and  EbaJ,  which  contains  the  town  of 
NiMuSt  the  ancient  Shcchem.  This,  however, 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  Another  is  the 
"  Valley  of  Jezreel."  Valley  is  employed  in 
the  Authorized  Version  to  render  five  distinct 
Hebrew  words.  1.  *Einek.  This  appears  to 
approach  more  nearly  to  the  general  sense  of 
the  English  word  than  any  other.  It  is  con- 
nected with  several  places ;  but  Uie  only  one 
which  can  be  identified  with  any  certainty  is  the 
Etndc  of  Jezreel,  already  mentioned  as  one  of 
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the  nearest  approaches  to  an  English  valley. 
2.  ^f  or  Gi.  Of  this  natural  feature,  there  is 
fortunately  one  example  remaining  which  can 
be  identihed  with  certainty,  —  the  deep  hollow 
which  encompasses  the  S.W.  and  S.  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  which  is  without  doubt  identical  with 
the  Ge-hinnom  or  Ge-ben-hinnom  of  the  O.  T. 
This  identification  appears  to  establish  the  Ge 
as  a  deep  and  abrupt  rayine,  with  steep  sides 
and  narrow  bottom.  3.  NachcU.  This  is  the 
word  which  exactly  answers  to  the  Arabic  uacfyf 
and  has  been  alreaidy  alluded  to  in  that  connec- 
tion. It  expresses,  as  no  single  English  word 
can,  the  bed  of  a  stream  (often  wide  and  shew- 
ing, and  like  a  "  yalley  "  m  character,  which  in 
the  rainy  season  may  qe  nearly  filled  by  a  foam- 
ing torrent,  though  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
year  dry),  and  the  stream  itself,  which,  after  the 
subsidence  of  the  rains,  has  shrunk  to  insignifi- 
cant dimensions.  A.Bik'dh.  This  term  appears 
to  mean  rather  a  plain  than  a  yalley,  wider  than 
the  latter,  though  so  far  resembling  it  as  to  be 
enclosed  by  mountains.  It  is  rendered  by 
"yalley "in  Deut.  xxxiv.  3;  Josh.  xi.  8,  17, 
xii.  7 ;  2  Chr.  xxxy.  22 ;  Zech.  xii.  II.  5.  Has- 
Shtfllah.  This  is  the  only  case  in  which  the 
employment  of  the  term  "  yalley  "  is  really  un- 
fortunate. The  district  to  which  alone  the 
name  kcu-ShiJelah  is  applied  in  the  Bible  has 
vo  resemblance  whatcyer  to  a  yalley,  but  is  a 
broad  swelling  tract  of  many  hundred  miles  in 
area,  which  sweeps  gently  down  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Judah  to  the  Mediterranean.  It  is 
rendered  "  the  yale  "  in  Deut.  i.  7 ;  Josh.  x.  40 ; 
1  K.  X.  27 ;  2  Chr.  i.  1 5 ;  Jer.  xxxiii.  13 ;  and 
"  the  yalley  "  or  "  yalleys  "  in  Josh.  ix.  I,  xi. 
2,  16,  xii.  8,  xy.  33;  Juag.  i.  9 ;  Jer.  xxxii.44. 

Vani^ah.  One  of  the  sons  of  Bani  (Ezr. 
X.  36). 

Vash'ni.  The  first-bom  of  Samuel  as  the 
text  now  stands  (I  Chr.  yi.  28  [13]).  But  in 
1  Sam.  yiii.  2  the  name  of  his  first-born  is  Joel. 
Most  probably  in  the  Chronicles  the  name  of 
Joel  has  dropped  out,  and  "  Vashni "  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  veMhAy  "  and  (the)  second." 

V  ajsh'ti.  The  "  queen  "  of  Ahasuems,  who, 
for  refusing  to  show  herself  to  the  king's  guests 
at  the  royal  banquet,  when  sent  for  by  the  king, 
was  repudiated  and  deposed  (Esth.  i.).  Many 
attempts  haye  been  made  to  identify  her  with 
hi.stoncal  personages ;  as  by  Ussher  with  Atos- 
sa,  the  wife  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  and  by  J.  Ca- 
pellns  with  Parysatis,  the  mother  of  Ochus ; 
but  it  is  far  more  probable  that  she  was  only 
one  of  the  inferior  wiyes,  dignified  with  the  title 
of  queen,  whose  name  has  utterly  disappeared 
from  history. 

Veil,  with  regard  to  the  use  of  the  yeil, 
it  is  important  to  obsenre  that  it  was  by  no 
means  so  general  in  ancient  as  in  modem  times. 
Much  of  the  scrapnlonsness  in  respect  of  the 
use  of  the  yeil  dates  from  the  promulgation  of 
the  Koran,  which  forbade  women  appearing  un- 
veiled, except  in  the  presence  of  their  nearest 
relatiyes.  In  ancient  times,  the  yeil  was  adopt- 
ed only  in  exceptional  cases,  either  as  an  article 
of  omamental  dress  (Cant.  iy.  1,  3,  yi.  7),  or 
by  betrothed  maidens  in  the  presence  of  their 
future  husbands,  especially  at  the  time  of  the 
wedding  (Gen.  xxiy.  65,  xxix.  25),  or,  lastly, 
by  women  of  loose  character  for  purposes  of 


concealment  (Gen.  xxxyiii.  14).  Among  the 
Jews  of  the  New  Testament  age,  it  appears  to 
haye  been  customary  for  the  women  to  coyer 
their  heads  (not  necessarily  their  faces)  when 
engaged  in  public  worship. 

veil  of  the  Tabernacle  and  Tem- 
ple.   [Tabebnacle;  Temple.] 

Versions,  Ancient,  of  the  Old  and 

New  Testaments,  in  treating  of  the  an- 
cient yersions  that  haye  come  down  to  us,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  they  will  be  described  in  the 
alphabetical  order  of  the  langua(^es.  It  may  be 
premised  that  in  most  of  them  Uie  Old  Test,  is 
not  a  ycrsion  from  the  Hebrew,  but  merely  a 
secondary  translation  from  the  Septuagint  in 
some  one  of  its  early  forms 

JETHIOPIC  VERSION.— Christianity  was 
introduced  into  Ethiopia  in  the  4th  century 
through  the  labors  of  Frumentius  and  .<Edesius 
of  Tyre,  who  had  been  made  slayes,  and  sent  to 
the  King.  Hence  arose  the  episcopal  see  of 
Axum,  to  which  Frumentius  was  appointed  by 
Athanasius.  The  ^thiopic  yersion  which  we 
possess  is  in  the  ancient  dialect  of  Axum ;  hence 
some  haye  ascribed  it  to  the  age  of  the  earliest 
missionaries ;  but  from  the  general  character  of 
the  yersion  itself,  this  is  improbable;  and  the 
Abyssinians  themseWes  attribute  it  to  a  later 
penod.  The  Old  Testament,  as  well  as  the 
New,  was  executed  from  the  Greek. 

ARABIC  VERSIONS.  — (I.)  Arabic  Ver- 
sions of  the  Old  Test.  (A.)  Made  from  the  He- 
brew text.  Rabbi  Saadiah  Haggaon,  the  He- 
brew commentator  of  the  10th  century,  trans- 
lated portions  (some  think  the  whole)  of  the 
O.  T.  into  Arabic.  (B. )  Made  from  the  Pcsliito> 
Syriac.  This  is  the  base  of  the  Arabic  text 
contained  in  the  Polyglots  of  the  Books  of 
Judges,  Ruth,  Samuel,  Kings,  and  Nehemiah. 
(C.)  Made  from  the  LXX.  The  yersion  in  the 
Polyglots  of  the  books  not  specified  aboye. 
AnoUier  text  of  the  Psalter  in  Justiniani  Psal- 
terium  Octiiplum,  Genoa,  1516.  —  (II.)  Arabic 
Versions  of  the  New  Test.  —  1 .  The  Roman  editio 
princcps  of  the  four  Gospels,  1590-91.  2.  The 
Erpenian  Arabic.  The  whole  New  Test,  edited 
by  Erpenius,  1616,  at  Ley  den,  from  a  MS.  of 
tfie  13th  or  14th  century.  3.  The  Arabic  of 
the  Paris  Polyglot,  1645.  In  the  GospeU,  this 
follows  mostly  the  Roman  text ;  in  the  Epistles, 
a  MS.  from  Aleppo  was  used.  The  Arabic  in 
Walton's  Polyglot  appears  to  be  simply  taken 
from  the  Pans  text.  4.  The  Carshuni  Arabic 
text  (i.«.  in  Syriac  letters),  the  Syriac  and  Ara- 
bic New  Test.,  published  at  Rome  in  1703. 

ARMENIAN  VERSION.— Before  the  5th 
centniy,  the  Armenians  are  said  to  have  used 
the  Syriac  alphabet ;  but  at  that  time  Miesrob 
is  stated  to  haye  invented  the  Armenian  letters. 
Soon  after  this,  it  is  said  that  translations  into 
the  Armenian  lan/page  commenced,  at  first 
from  the  Syriac.  Miesrob,  with  his  companions, 
Joseph  and  Eznak,  began  a  version  of  the 
Scriptures  with  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  and 
completed  all  the  Old  Test. ;  and  in  the  New, 
they  used  the  Syriac  as  their  basis,  from  their 
inability  to  obtain  any  Greek  books.  But 
when,  m  the  year  431,  Joseph  and  Eznak  re- 
turned from  the  Council  of  Ephesus,  bringing 
with  them  a  Greek  copy  of  the  ScriptureBi 
Isaac,  the  Armenian  Patriarch,  and  Bfieirob 
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threw  aside  what  they  had  already  done,  in 
order  that  they  might  execute  a  version  from 
the  Greek.  But  now  arose  the  difficulty  of 
their  want  of  a  competent  acquaintance  with 
that  lan^age:  to  remedy  this,  Eznak  and  Jo- 
seph were  sent  with  Moses  Cborenensis  (who 
is  himself  the  narrator  of  these  details)  to  study 
that  languaj^  at  Alexandria.  There  they  made 
what  Moses  calls  their  thuxi  translation. 
CHALDEE  VERSIONS.  — [Taroums.  I 
EGYPTIAN  VERSIONS.— I.  The  Mbm- 
PHiTio  Version. — The  version  thus  designat- 
ed was  for  a  considerable  time  the  onl^  Egyptian 
translation  known  to  scholars :  Coptic  was  then 
regarded  as  a  sufficiently  accurate  and  definite 
appellation.  But,  when  the  fact  was  established 
that  there  were  at  least  two  Egyptian  versions, 
the  name  Coptic  was  found  to  be  indefinite, 
and  even  unsuitable  for  the  translation  then  so 
termed :  for  in  the  dialect  of  Upper  Egypt  there 
was  another ;  and  it  is  from  the  ancient  Coptos 
in  Upper  Egypt  that  the  term  Coptic  is  taken. 
Thus  Copto-Memphitic,  or  more  simply  Mem- 
phitic,  is  the  better  name  for  the  version  in 
the  dialect  of  Lower  Egypt.  When  Egyptian 
translations  were  made  we  do  not  know;  prob- 
ably before  the  middle  of  the  4th  century. 
When  the  attention  of  European  scholars  was 
directed  to  the  language  and  races  of  modem 
Egypt,  it  was  found,  that  while  the  native 
Christians  use  only  Arabic  vernacularly,  yet  in 
their  services,  and  in  their  public  reading  of  the 
Scriptures,  they  employ  a  dialect  of  the  Coptic. 
This  is  the  version  now  termed  Memphitic.  — 
II.  Thb  Thebaic  Vbrsiok.  —  The  examina- 
tion of  Egyptian  MSS.  in  the  last  century 
showed  that,  besides  the  Memphitic,  there  is  also 
another  version  in  a  cognate  Egyptian  dialect 
To  this  the  name  Sahidic  was  applied  by  some, 
fh>m  an  Arabic  designation  for  Upper  Egypt 
and  its  ancient  language.  It  is,  however,  far 
better  to  assign  to  this  version  a  name  not  de- 
rived from  the  language  of  the  Arabian  occu- 
pants of  that  land;  thus  Copto-Thebaic  (as 
styled  by  Giorgi),  or  simply  Thebaic,  is  far 
preferable.  —  III.  A  Third  Egyptian  Vbr- 
Bioif .  —  Some  Egyptian  fragments  were  noticed 
b^  both  Miinter  and  Giorgi  amongst  the  Bor- 
gian  MSS.,  which  in  dialect  differ  both  from 
the  Memphitic  and  Thebaic.  These  fragments 
of  a  third  Egyptian  translation  were  edited  by 
both  these  scholars  independently  in  the  same 
year  (1789).  In  what  part  of  Egvpt  this  third 
dialect  was  used,  and  what  should  be  its  dis- 
tinctive name,  has  been  a  good  deal  discussed. 
Arabian  writers  mention  a  third  Egyptian  dia- 
lect under  the  name  of  BashmuriCf  and  this  has 
by  some  been  assumed  as  the  appellation  for  this 
version.  Giorgi  supposed  tnat  this  was  the 
dialect  of  the  Ammonian  Oasis ;  in  this,  Miinter 
agreed  with  him ;  and  thus  they  called  the  version 
the  Ammonian,  The  Character  and  Critical  Use 
of  the  Egyptian  Versions.  —  It  appears  that  the 
Thebaic  version  may  reasonably  claim  a  higher 
antiquity  than  the  Memphitic.  The  two  trans- 
lations are  independent  of  each  other,  and  both 
spring  fiiom  Greek  copies.  The  Thebaic  has 
been  considered  to  be  the  older  of  the  two. 
The  probable  conclusions  seem  to  be  these: — 
that  tne  Thebaic  version  was  made  in  the  early 
part  of  the  third  century,  for  the  use  of  the 


common  people  among  the  Christiaiis  in  Upper 
Egypt ;  tnat  it  was  formed  from  MSS.  aiich  as 
were  then  current  in  the  r^ons  of  Egypt 
which  were  distant  from  Alexandria ;  that  aiier- 
wards  the  Memphitic  version  was  ezecated  in 
what  was  the  more  polished  dialect,  from  the 
Greek  copies  of  Alexandria ;  and  that  thus,  in 
process  or  time,  the  Memphitic  remained  alone  in 
ecclesiastical  use.  A  few  remarks  only  need 
be  made  respecting  the  third  Egyptian  version. 
The  fragments  of  this  follow  the  Thebaic  so 
closely  as  to  have  no  independent  character. 
This  version  does,  however,  possess  criticai 
value,  as  fumishini;  evidence  in  a  small  pwtion 
not  known  in  the  Thebaic. 

GOTHIC  VERSION.- IntheyearSl8,tbe 
Gothic  bishop,  and   translator  of  Scripture, 
Ulphilas,  was  born.    He  succeeded  Theophilus 
as  bishop  of  the  Goths  in  848,  when  be  sub- 
scribed a  confession  rejecting  the  orthodox  creed 
of  Nicsea:  through  nim  it  is  said  that  the 
Goths  in  eeneral  Adopted  Arianism.     The  great 
work  of  Ulphilas  was  his  version  of  the  Scrip- 
tures.   In  388,  he  visited  Constandnople  to  de- 
fend his  heterodox  creed,  and  while  there  he 
died.    In  the  latter  part  of  the  16th  century, 
the  existence  of  a  MS.  of  this  version  was 
known,  through  Morillon  having  mentioned 
that  he  had  observed  one  in  the  library  of  the 
monastery  of  Werden  on  the  Ruhr  In  West- 
phalia.   In  1648,  almost  at  the  conclusion  of 
the    Thirty- Years'  War,  amongst  the  spoils 
from  Prague  was  sent  to  Stocklu>lm  a  copy  of 
the  Gothic  Gospels,  known  as  the  Coder  Aiyei^ 
teus.    This  MS.  is  generally  supposed  to  be  tha 
same  that  Morillon  had  seen  at  Werden.    On 
the  abdication  of  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden, 
a  few  years  later,  it  disappeared.    In  1655,  it 
was  in  the  possession  of  Isaac  Vossias  in  Hol- 
land.    In  1662,  it  was  repurchased  for  Sweden 
bv  Count  Magnus  Gabriel  de  la  Gardie,  who 
placed    it  in  the  library  of    the    University 
of  Upsal.    While  the  book  was  in  the  hands 
of  Vossius,  a  transcript  was  made  of  its  text, 
from  which  Junius,  nis  uncle,  edited  the  first 
edition  of  the  Gothic  Gospels  at  Dort'in  1665. 
The  MS.  is  written  on  vellum  that  was  once 
purple,  in  silver  letters,  except  those  at  the  be- 
ginning of  sections,  which  are  golden.    The 
UospeS  have  many  lacunsB.     It  is  calculated, 
that,  when  entire,  it  consisted  of  390  folios : 
there  are  now  but  188.    It  is  pretty  oertiiiii 
that  this  beautiful  and  elaborate  MS.  must 
have  been  written  in  the  6th  century,  probably 
in  Upper  Italy,  when  under  the  Gothic  soref- 
cigntv.    Knittel,  in  1 762,  edited  from  a  Wolfcn- 
biittel  palimpsest  some  portions  of  the  Episrie 
to  the  Komans  in  Gothic,  in  which  the  Latin 
stood  bv  the  side  of  the  version  of  Ulphilas. 
New  light  dawned  on  Ulphilas  and  his  version 
in  1817.     While  the  late  Cardinal  Mat  was  en- 
gaged in  the  examination  of  palimpsests  in  tlie 
Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan,  of  which  he  was 
at  that  time  a  librarian,  he  noticed  traces  of 
some  Gothic  writing  under  that  of  one  of  the 
codices.     This  was  found  to  he  part  of  the 
Boo^  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.    In  making  fur* 
ther  examination,  four  other  palimpsests  were 
found  which  contained  portions  of  the  Gothic 
Version.    Mai  deciphered  these  MSS.  in  con- 
junction with  Count  Carlo  OttavioCastiglioiie; 
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and  their  Ubon  resulted  in  the  recoTerv,  besides 
a  few  portioiis  of  the  Old  Test.,  of  almost  the 
whole  of  the  thirteen  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  and 
some  parts  of  the  Grospels.  The  edition  of 
Gkibelents  and  Loebe  (1836-45)  contains  all 
that  has  been  discovered  of  the  Gothic  Version, 
with  a  Latin  translation,  notes,  and  a  Gothic 
•dictionary  and  grammar.  In  1854,  Uppstrum 
published  an  excellent  edition  of  the  text  of  the 
Ccdex  Argenteus,  with  a  beautiful  facsimile.  In 
1855-56,  Massmann  issued  an  excellent  small 
edition  of  all  the  Gothic  portions  of  the  Scrip 
tures  known  to  be  extant  This  edition  is  said 
to  be  more  correct  than  that  of  Gabelentz  and 
Loebe.  As  an  ancient  monument  of  the  Gothic 
language,  the  version  of  Ulphilas  possesses  great 
interest;  as  a  version,  the  use  of  which  was 
once  extended  widely  thtx>ugh  Europe,  it  is  a 
monument  of  the  Christianization  of  tne  Goths ; 
and  as  a  version  known  to  have  been  made  in  the 
4th  century,  and  transmitted  to  us  in  ancient 
MSS.,  it  has  its  valne  in  textual  criticism.  In 
certain  passages,  it  has  been  thought  that  there 
is  some  proof  of  the  influence  of  the  Latin ; 
but  its  Ureek  origin  is  not  to  be  mistaken. 
The  Greek  from  which  the  version  was  made 
must  in  manj  respects  have  been  what  has  been 
termed  the  transition  text  of  the  4th  century. 

GREEK  VERSIONS  OF  THE  OLD 
TESTAMENT.  —  1.  Sbptuaoiht.  [See 
Sbptuaoint.]  2.  Aquila.— :It  is  a  remark- 
able fact  that  in  the  second  century  there  were 
three  versions  executed  of  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures  into  Greek.  The  first  of  these  was 
made  by  Aquila,  a  native  of  Sinope  in  Pontus, 
who  had  become  a  proselyte  to  Judaism.  The 
Jerusalem  Talmud  descnbes  him  as  a  disciple 
of  Rabbi  Akiba ;  and  this  would  place  him  in 
some  part  of  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian 
(a.d.  117-138).  It  is  supposed  tnat  his  object 
was  to  aid  the  Jews  in  their  controversies  with 
the  Christians.  This  is  a  probable  account  of 
the  origin  of  his  version.  Extreme  literality 
and  an  occasional  polemical  bias  appear  to  lie 
its  chief  characteristics.  It  is  mentioned  that 
Aquila  put  forth  a  second  edition  (i.e.  revision) 
of  his  version,  in  which  the  Hebrew  was  yet 
more  servilely  followed;  but  it  is  not  known 
if  this  extended  to  the  whole,  or  only  to  three 
books,  namely,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  Daniel, 
of  which  there  are  fragments.  3.  Thsodo- 
Tioir.  —  The  second  version,  of  which  we  have 
information  as  executed  in  the  second  cen- 
tury, is  that  of  Theodotion.  He  is  stated  to 
have  been  an  Ephesian,  and  he  seems  to  be 
most  generally  aescribed  as  an  Ebionite :  if 
this  is  correct,  his  work  was  probably  intended 
for  those  semi-Christians  who  may  have  desired 
to  use  a  version  of  their  own  instead  of  employ- 
ing the  LXX.  with  the  Christians,  or  that  of 
Aquila  with  the  Jews.  But  it  may  be  doubted 
if  the  name  of  translation  can  be  rightly  applied 
to  the  work  of  Theodotion :  it  is  rather  a  revi- 
sion of  the  LXX.  with  the  Hebrew  text,  so  as  to 
bring  some  of  the  copies  then  in  use  into  more 
conformity  with  the  original.  The  statement 
of  Epiphanius,  that  he  made  his  translation  in 
the  reiffii  of  Commodus,  accords  well  with  its 
having  Men  quoted  by  Irenaus ;  but  it  cannot 
be  correct  if  it  is  one  of  the  translations  referred 
fo  by  Jostin  Blartyr  as  giving  interpretations 


contrary  to  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  New 
Testament  In  most  editions  of  the  LXX., 
Theodotion's  version  of  Daniel  is  still  substi- 
tnted  for  that  which  really  belongs  to  that 
translation.  4.  Symm achus  is  stated  by  Eu- 
sebius  and  Jerome  to  have  been  an  Ebionite  : 
so,  too,  in  the  S^rrian  accounts  nven  by  As- 
semani.  Epiphanius,  however,  and  others,  style 
him  a  Samaritan.  It  may  be  that  as  a  Samar- 
itan he  made  this  version  for  some  of  that  peo- 
ple who  employed  Greek,  and  who  had  learned 
to  receive  more  than  the  Pentateuch.  Epipha- 
nius says  that  he  lived  under  the  Emperor 
Severus.  The  translation  which  he  proauced 
was  probably  better  than  the  others  as  to  sense 
and  general  phraseology.  5.  The  Fifth, 
Sixth,  and  Seventh  v  brsions.  —  Besides 
the  translations  of  Aquila,  Symnuichus,  and 
Theodotion,  the  great  critical  work  of  Origen 
comprised,  as  to  portions  of  the  Old  Testament, 
three  other  versions,  placed  for  comparison 
with  the  LXX. ;  which,  fh>m  their  being  anon- 
ymous, are  onlpr  known  as  the  fifth,  sixth,  and 
seventh,  —  designations  taken  from  the  places 
which  they  respectively  occupied  in  Ongen's 
columnar  arrangement  Euscbius  says  that 
two  of  these  versions  were  found,  the  one  at 
Jericho,  and  the  other  at  Nicopolis  on  the  Gulf 
of  Actium.  Epiphanius  says  that  the  fifth  was 
found  at  Jericno,  and  the  sixth  at  Nicopolis ; 
while  Jerome  speaks  of  the  fifth  as  having  been 
found  at  the  latter  place.  The  contents  of  the 
Mh  vermot*  appear  to  have  been  the  Pentateuch, 
Psalms,  Canticles,  and  the  minor  prophets. 
The  existing  fhigments  prove  that  tne  trans- 
lator used  the  Hebrew  original ;  but  it  is  also 
certain  that  he  was  aided  by  the  work  of  former 
translators.  The  siscth  version  seems  to  have 
been  just  the  same  in  its  contents  as  the  fifth 
(except  2  Kings).  Jerome  calls  the  authors  of 
the  fifth  and  sixth,  "  Judaicos  tranalatores  ; " 
but  the  translator  of  this  must  have  been  a  Chris- 
tian when  he  executed  his  work,  or  else  the 
hand  of  a  Christian  reviser  must  have  meddled 
with  it  befbre  it  was  employed  by  Origen.  Of 
the  seventh  version,  very  few  fragments  remain. 
It  seems  to  have  contained  the  Psalms  and 
minor  prophets ;  and  the  translator  was  proba- 
bly a  Jew.  The  existing  fragments  of  these 
varied  versions  are  mostly  to  be  found  in  the 
editions  of  the  relics  of  Origen's  Hexapla,  by 
Montfaucon  and  by  Bardht.  6.  The  Veneto- 
Greek  Version.  —  A  MS.  of  the  14th  century, 
in  the  Library  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice,  contains 
a  peculiar  version  of  the  Pentateuch,  Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes,  Canticles,  Ruth,  Lamentations, 
and  Daniel.  All  of*  these  books,  except  the 
Pentateuch,  were  published  by  Villoison  at 
Strasbuig  in  1784;  the  Pentateuch  was  edited 
byAmmon  at  Erlaneen  in  1790-91.  It  may 
be  said  briefly  that  me  translation  was  made 
firom  the  Hebrew,  although  the  present  punctu- 
ation and  accentuation  is  often  not  followed; 
and  the  translator  was  no  doubt  acquainted 
with  some  other  Greek  versions. 
LATIN  VERSIONS.  — [VuLOATB.l 
SAMARITAN  VERSIONS.  —  [Samaei- 
tav  Pentateuch. 1 

SLAVONIC  VERSION.  —  In  the  year  862, 
there  was  a  desire  expressed,  or  an  inquiry 
made,  for  Christian  teacherB  in  Moravia ;  and  in 
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the  following  year  the  labors  of  misdionaries 
began  amongst  tbem.  These  missionaries  were 
Cvrillus  and  Methodius,  two  brothers  from 
Thessalonica.  To  Cyrillus  is  ascribed  the  in- 
yention  of  the  Slavonian  alphabet,  and  the 
commencement  of  the  translation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. He  appears  to  have  died  at  Rome  m 
868,  while  Metnodius  continued  for  man^  years 
to  be  the  bishop  of  the  Slavonians.  He  is  stat- 
ed to  have  continued  his  brother's  translation, 
although  how  much  they  themselves  actually 
executed  is  quite  uncertain.  The  Old  Testa- 
ment is,  as  might  be  supposed,  a  version  from 
the  LXX. ;  but  what  measure  of  revision  it  may 
since  have  received  seems  to  be  by  no  means 
certain.  As  the  oldest  known  MS.  of  the 
whole  Bible  is  of  the  year  1499,  it  ma]^  reason- 
ably be  questioned  whether  this  version  may 
not  in  large  portions  be  comparatively  modem. 
The  oldest  MS.  of  any  ^rt  of  this  version  is  an 
Evangeliarium,  in  Cfyrillic  characters,  of  the 
year  10.56.  The  first  printed  portion  was  an 
edition  of  the  Gospels  in  Wallacnia,  in  1512 ;  in 
1575,  the  same  portion  was  printed  at  Wilna; 
and  in  1581,  the  whole  Bible  was  printed  at 
Ostrog  in  Volhynia.  The  general  text  is  such 
as  would  have  oeen  expect^  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury ;  w)me  readings  nrom  the  Latin  have,  it 
appears,  been  introduced  in  places. 

SYRIAC  VERSIONS.  —  L  Of  the  Old 
Testament.  A.  From  the  Hebrew.  —  In  the 
early  times  of  Syrian  Christianity,  there  was 
executed  a  version  of  the  Old  Testament  from 
the  original  Hebrew,  the  use  of  which  must 
have  been  as  widely  extended  as  was  the  Chris- 
tian profession  amongst  that  people.  Ephraem 
the  Syrian,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  4th  century, 
gives  abundant  proof  of  its  use  in  general  by  i 
his  countrymen.  When  he  calls  it  our  yer-  i 
SIGN,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  in  opposition  to 
any  other  Syriac  translation,  but  in  contrast  to, 
^e  original  Hebrew  text,  or  to  those  in  other 
languages.  At  a  later  period,  this  Syriac  trans- 
lation was  designated  Peshito  {Simpie).  It  is 
probable  that  this  name  was  applied  to  the 
version  after  another  had  been  formed  from  the 
Hexaplar  Greek  text.  This  translation  from 
the  Hebrew  has  always  been  the  ecclesiastical 
version  of  the  Syrians.  Its  existence  and  use 
prior  to  the  divisions  of  the  Syrian  churches 
IS  sufficiently  proved  by  Ephraem  alone.  It  is 
highly  improbable  that  any  part  of  the  Syriac 
Version  is  older  than  the  advent  of  our  Lord : 
those  who  placed  it  under  Abgarus,  king  of 
Edessa,  seem  to  have  argued  on  the  account 
that  the  Syrian  people  then  received  Christiani- 
ty. All  that  the  account  show?  clearly  is  that 
it  was  believed  to  belong  to  the  earliest  period 
of  the  Christian  faith  among  them.  Ephraem, 
in  the  fourth  century,  not  only  shows  that  it 
was  then  current,  but  also  gives  the  impression 
that  this  had  even  then  been  long  the  case. 
For  in  his  commentaries  he  gives  explanations 
of  terms  which  were  even  then  obscure.  This 
might  have  been  from  age  (if  so,  the  version 
was  made  comparatively  long  before  his  days), 
or  it  might  be  from  its  naving  been  in  a  dialect 
diflerent  from  that  to  which  he  was  accustomed 
at  Edessa.  In  this  case,  then,  the  translation 
was  made  in  some  other  part  of  Syria.  Proba- 
bly the  origin  of  the  old  Syriac  Version  is  to 


be  compared  with  that  of  the  old  Latin ;  and 
that  it  aifiered  as  much  from  the  polished  lan- 
guage of  Edessa  as  did  the  old  Latin,  made  in 
the  African  Province,  from  the  contemporazy 
writers  of  Rome.     The  old  Syriac  has  the 
peculiar  value  of  being  the  first  version  from 
the  Hebrew  original  made  for  Christian  use. 
The  proof  that  this  version  was  made  from  tlie 
Hebrew  is  twofold :  we  have  the  direct  state- 
ments of  Ephraem,  and  we  find  the  same  thing 
as  evident  trom  the  internal  examination  of  the 
version  itself.     The  first  printed  edition  of  this 
version  was  that  which  appeared  in  the  Paris 
Polyglot  of  Le  Jay  in  1645 ;   it  is  said  that 
tlie  editor,  Gabriel  Sionita,  a  Maxonitc,  had 
only  an  iinperfect  MS.    In  Walton's  Polyglot, 
1657,  the  Paris  text  is  reprinted,  but  with  the 
addition  of  the  Apocryphal  books  which  had 
been  wanting.    In  the  punctuation  given  in 
the  Polyglots,  a  system  was  introduced  which 
was  in  part  a  peculiarity  of  Gabriel  Sionita 
himself.    Dr.  Lee  collat(^  for  the  text  which 
he  edited  for  the  Bible  Society  six  Syriac  MSS. 
of  the  Old  Test,  in  general,  and  a  very  ancient 
copy  of  the  Pentateuch :  he  also  used  in  mrt 
the  commentaries  of  Ephraem  and  of  Bar-He- 
braeus.    From  these  various  sources  he  con- 
structed his  text,  with  the  aid  of  that  found 
already  in  the  Polyglots.     Ent  we  hare  now 
in  this  country,  in  the  MS.  tk^asures  brought 
from  the  Nitrian  valleys,  the  means  of  fiu*  more 
accurately  editing  this  version.     It  has  been 
much  discussed  whether  this  translation  were 
a  Jewish  or  a  Christian  work.    There  need  be 
no  reasonable  objection  made  to  \he  opinion 
that  it  is  a  Christian  work.    It  muy  be  said 
that  the  Syriac  in  general  supports  the  He- 
brew text  uiat  we  have.    A  resembUuice  has 
been  pointed  out  between  the  Syriac  aud  th? 
reading  of  some  of  the  Chaldee  Taivnms :  if 
the  Tar^m  is  the  older,  it  is  not  unlikely  diat 
the  Svnac  translator  examined  the  Taigums 
in  difficult  passages.    If  existing  Taignms  are 
more  recent  than  the  Striae,  it  may  happen 
that  their  coincidences  anse  from  the  nse  erf  a 
common  sonrce,  —  an  earlier  Tar;gum.    Bat 
there  is  another  point  of  inquiry  of  more  un- 
portance :  it  is.  How  far  has  this  version  been 
affected  by  the  LXX.  ?  and  to  what  are  we  to 
attribute  this  influence?    It  is  possible   that 
the  influence  of  the  LXX.  is  partly   to  be 
ascribed  to  copyists  and  revisers ;  while  in  part 
this  belonged  to  the  version  as  originally  maile. 
When  the  extensive  nse  of  the  LXX.  is  remem- 
bered, and  how  soon  it  was  superstitiou>Iy 
imagined  to  have  been  made  by  direct  inspira- 
tion, so  that  it  was  deemed  canon ically  authori- 
tative, we  cannot  feel  wonder  that  readings 
fh>m  the  LXX.  should  have  been  from  time  to 
time  introduced.     Some  comparison  with  the 
Greek  is  probable  even  before  the  time  of 
Ephraem ;   for  as  to  the  Apocryphal  hooks, 
while  he  cites  some  of  them  (though  not  as 
Scripture),  the  Apocryphal  additions  U>  Daniel 
and  the  Books  of   Maccabees  were  not  yti 
found  in  Syriac.    Whoever  translated  anr  of 
these  books  from  the  Greek  may  easily  have 
also  compared  with  it  in  some  places  the  books 
previously   translated  fVom   the  Hebrew.     In 
the  Book  of  Psalms,  this  version  exhibits  many 
peculiarities.     Either  the  translation  of   ^ 
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Psalter  must  be  a  work  independent  of  the 
Feshito  in  genera],  or  else  it  has  been  strangely 
revised  and  altered,  not  only  from  the  Greek, 
bnt  also  from  liturgical  use.  *  It  is  stated  that, 
after  the  divisions  of  the  Syrian  Church,  there 
were  revisions  of  this  one  version  bv  the  Mo- 
nophysites  and  by  the  Nestorians.  The  Karha- 
phensian  recension  mentioned  by  Bar-Hebrseus 
was  only  known  by  name  prior  to  the  investi- 
gations of  Wiseman.  It  is  found  in  two  MSS. 
in  the  Vatican,  and  was  formed  for  the  use  of 
Monophysites.  B.  The  Syriac  Version  Jprom  the 
Hexaplar  Greek  Text.  —  The  only  Syriac  ver- 
sion of  the  Old  Test,  up  to  the  6tn  century 
was  apparently  the  Peshito.  Moses  Aghelens, 
who  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  6th  century, 
speaks  of  the  versions  of  the  New  Test,  and 
the  Pealter,  '*  which  Polycarp,  (rest  his  soul !) 
the  Chorepiscopus,  made  in  Syriac  for  the  faith- 
ful Xenaias,  the  teacher  of  Mabug,  worthy  of 
the  memory  of  the  good."  It  is  said  that  the 
Nestorian  patriarch,  Marabba,  a.d.  552,  made 
a  version  from  the  Greek.  The  version  by 
Paul  of  Tela,  a  Monophysite,  was  made  in  the 
oegi>Qing  of  the  7th  century :  for  its  basis  he 
used  t\ie  Hexaplar  Greek  text  —  that  is,  the 
LXX.,  with  the  corrections  of  Origen,  the  aste- 
risks, obeli,  &c.,  and  with  the  references  to  the 
other  Greek  versions.  The  Syro-Hexaplar 
version  was  made  on  the  principle  of  following 
the  Greek,  word  for  word,  as  exactly  as  possi- 
ble. It  contains  the  marks  introduced  by  Ori- 
gen, and  the  references  to  the  versions  of 
Aquila,  Symmachus,  Theodotion,  &c.  In  fact, 
it  IS  from  this  Syriac  version  that  we  obtain 
our  most  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  results 
of  the  critical  labors  of  Origen.  It  is  from  a 
MS.  in  the  Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan  that 
we  possess  accurate  means  of  knowing  this 
Syriac  version.  The  MS.  in  question  contains 
the  Psalms,  Job,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  Canti- 
cles, Wisdom,  Ecelesiosticns,  minor  prophets, 
Jeremiah,  Baruch,  Daniel,  Ezekicl,  and  Isaiah. 
Norberg  published  at  Lund,  in  1787,  the  Books 
of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  fVom  a  transcript 
which  he  had  made  of  the  MS.  at  Milan.  In 
1 788,  Bugati  published  at  Milan  the  Book  of 
Daniel ;  he  also  edited  the  Psalms,  the  printing 
of  which  had  been  completed  before  his  death 
in  1816:  it  was  published  in  1820.  The  rest 
of  the  contents  of  the  Milan  Codex  (with  the 
exception  of  the  Apocr3rphal  books)  was  pub- 
lished at  Berlin  in  1835,  by  Middeldorpf,  from 
the  transcript  made  by  Norberg:  Midoeldorpf 
also  added  the  4th  (2d)  Book  of  Kings  from  a 
MS.  at  Paris.  Besides  these  portions  of  this 
Syriac  version,  the  MSS.  from  the  Nitrian 
monasteries  now  in  the  British  Museum  would 
add  a  good  deal  more :  amongst  these  there  are 
six,  from  which  much  might  be  drawn,  so  that 

Kart  of  the  Pentateuch  and  other  books  may 
e  recovered.  To  ennmentte  the  supposed  ver- 
sions is  needless.  It  is  onlv  requisite  to  men- 
tion that  Thomas  of  Harkcl  seems  to  have 
made  a  translation  fVom  the  Greek  into  Syriac 
of  some  of  the  Apocryphal  books  —  at  least, 
the  subscriptions  in  certain  MSS.  state  this. 

II.  The  Syriac  New  Testament  Ver- 
sions. —  A.  Tlie  Peehito-Sifriac  N»  T.  It  may 
(Stand  as  an  admitted  fact,  that  a  version  of 
the  New  Testament,  in  Syriac,  existed  in  the 
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2d  centurv ;  and  to  this  we  may  refer  the  state. 
ment  of  li^usebius  respecting  Hegesippus,  that 
he  **  made  quotations  from  the  gospel  accord- 
ing to  the  Hebrews  and  the  Syriac.  It  seems 
equally  certain  that  in  the  fourth  century  such 
a  version  was  as  well  known  of  the  New  Test, 
as  of  the  Old.  To  the  translation  in  common 
use  amongst  the  Syrians  (orthodox,  Monophys- 
ite, or  Nestorian),  from  the  fifth  century  and 
onward,  the  name  of  Peshito  has  been  as  com- 
monly applied  in  the  New  Test,  as  the  Old. 
There  seem  to  be  but  few  notices  of  the  old 
Syriac  Version  in  early  writers.  Cosmas  Indi- 
copleustes,  in  the  former  half  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, incidentally  informs  us  that  the  Syriac 
translation  does  not  contain  the  Second  Epistle 
of  Peter,  2  and  3  John,  and  Jnde.  In  1552, 
Moses  of  Mardin  came  to  Rome  to  Pope  Ju- 
lius III.,  commissioned  by  Ignatius  the  Jacobite 
(Monophysite)  patriarch  to  state  his  religious 
opinions,  to  efifKit  (it  is  said)  a  union  with  the 
Romish  Church,  and  to  gel  the  Syriac  New  Test, 
printed.  In  this  last  object  he  failed,  both  at 
Rome  and  Venice.  At  Vienna,  he  was,  how- 
ever, successful.  Widmanstadt,  the  chancellor 
of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  I.,  had  himself 
learned  Syrtac  from  Theseus  Ambrosius  many 
years  previously ;  and  through  his  influence  the 
emperor  undertook  the  charge  of  an  edition, 
which  mpeared  in  1 555,  through  the  joint  la- 
bors of  Widmanstadt,  Moses,  and  Postell.  In 
having  only  three  Catholic  epistles,  this  Syriae 
New  Test,  agreed  with  the  description  of' Cos- 
mas ;  the  Apocalvpse  was  also  wanting,  as  well 
as  the  section  John  viii.  1-1 1 .  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal editions  is  that  of  Leusden  and  Scnaaf. 
Tne  lexicon  which  accompanies  this  edition  is 
of  great  value.  The  late  Professor  Lee  pub- 
lished an  edition  in  1816,  in  which  he  corrected 
or  altered  the  text  on  the  authority  of  a  few 
MSS.  In  1828,  the  edition  of  Mr.  William 
Greenfield  was  published  by  Messrs.  Bagster. 
This  Syriac  Version  has  been  variousl  v  estimat- 
ed :  some  have  thought  that  in  it  they  had  a 
genuine  and  unaltered  monument  of  the  sec- 
ond, or  perhaps  even  of  th^  first  centurv.  Oth- 
ers, finding  in  it  indubitable  marks  or  a  later 
age,  were  inclined  to  denv  that  it  had  any  claim 
to  a  ven'  remote  antiquity.  The  fact  is,  that 
this  version,  as  transmitted  to  us,  con  tains  marks 
of  antiquity,  and  also  traces  of  a  later  age. 
The  two  tilings  are  so  blended,  that,  if  either 
class  of  phenomena  alone  were  regarded,  the 
most  opposite  opinions  might  be  formed.  The 
judgment  formed  by  Griesbach  seems  to  be 
certainly  the  correct  one  as  to  the  peculiarity 
of  the  text  of  this  version.  He  says  (using 
the  terms  proper  to  his  system  of  recensions)^ 
"  Nulli  harum  recensionum  Syriaca  versio, 
prout  quidem  typis  excusa  est,  similis,  verum 
nee  ulli  prorsus  dissimilis  est.  In  multis  con- 
cinit  cum  Alexandrina  rccensione,  in  pluribus 
cum  Occidentftli,  in  nonnulHs  etiam  cum  Con- 
stantinopolitana,  ita  taraen  ut  quae  in  banc  pos> 
teriorihus  demuro  secnlis  invecta  sunt,  pleraquc 
repudiet.  Diversis  ergo  temnonhns  ad  Gracos 
codices  pJane  diverso%  iterum  tterumque  recognita 
esse  mdet»r,"  {Nov.  Test.  Prof  eg.  Ixxv.) 

Whether  the  whole  of  this  version  proceeded 
from  the  same  translator  has  been  questioned. 
It  appears  probable  that  the  New  Test,  of  the 
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Peshito  is  not  from  the  same  hand  as  the  Old. 
Not  only  may  Michaelis  be  right  in  supposing 
a  peculiar  translator  of  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews, but  also  other  parts  may  be  from  differ- 
ent hands ;  this  opinion  will  become  more  gen- 
eral the  more  the  version  is  studied.  The  re- 
visiona  to  which  the  version  was  subjected  may 
have  succeeded  in  part,  but  not  wholly,  in 
efiacing  the  indications  of  a  plurality  of  trans- 
lators. The  Acts  and  Epistles  seem  to  be 
either  more  recent  than  the  Gospels,  though 
for  less  revised ;  or  else,  if  coeval,  far  more  cor- 
rected by  later  Greek  MSS.  The  MSS.  of  the 
Karhipnensian  recension  (as  it  has  been  termed) 
of  the  Peshito  Old  Test,  contain  also  the  New 
with  a  similar  character  of  text.  The  Curetmian 
Sjpriac  Gospels. — Among  the  MSS.  brought 
from  the  Nitrian  monasteries  in  1842,  Dr.  Cure- 
ton  noticed  a  copy  of  the  Gospels,  diflTering 
greatly  iroin  the  common  text;  and  this  is 
the  form  of  text  to  which  the  name  of  Cure- 
tonian  Syriac  has  been  rightly  applied.  Every 
criterion  which  proves  the  common  Peshito  not 
to  exhibit  a  text  of  extreme  antiquity,  equally 
proves  the  early  origin  of  this.  Dr.  Cureton 
considers  that  the  MS.  of  the  Gospels  is  of  the 
fifth  century,  a  point  in  which  ail  competent 
judges  are  probably  agreed.  The  MS.  con- 
tains Matt.  i.-viii.  22,  x.  31-xxiii.  25  ;  Mark, 
the  four  last  verses  only ;  John  i.  1-42,  iii.  6- 
vii.  37,  xiv.  11-29;  Luke  ii.  48-iii.  16,  vii.  33- 
XV.  21,  xvii.  24-xxiv.  41.  Bar  Salibi,  bishop 
of  Aroida  in  the  twelfth  century,  says, 
"  There  is  found  occasionallv  a  Syriac  copy, 
made  out  of  the  Hebrew,  which  inserts  these 
three  kings  in  the  genealogy ;  but  that  after- 
wards it  speaks  of  fourteen^  and  not  of  seventeen 
generations,  because  fourteen  generations  has 
been  substituted  for  seventeen  by  the  Hebrews 
on  account  of  their  holding  to  the  septenary 
number,"  &c.  It  shows  then  that  Bar  Salifi 
knew  of  a  Syriac  text  of  the  Gospels  in  which 
Ahaziah,  Joash,  and  Amaziah  were  inserted  in 
Matt.  i.  8:  there  is  the  same  reading  in  the 
Cnretonian  Syriac :  but  this  might  have  been 
a  coincidence.  But  in  ver.  17,  tne  Curetonian 
text  has,  in  contradiction  to  ver.  %^  fourteen  gen- 
erations, and  not  seventeen;  and  so  nad  the  copy 
mentioned  by  Bar  Salibi:  the  former  point 
might  be  a  mere  coincidence ;  the  latter,  How- 
ever, shows  such  a  kind  of  union  in  contradic- 
tion as  proves  the  identity  very  convincingly. 
In  examining  the  Cnretonian  text  with  the 
common  printed  Peshito,  we  often  find  such 
identity  of  phrase  and  rendering  as  to  show 
that  they  are  not  wholly  independent  transla- 
tions :  then,  again,  we  meet  with  such  variety 
in  the  forms  of  words,  &c.,  as  seems  to  indicate 
that  in  the  Peshito  the  phraseology  had  been 
revised  and  refined.  But  the  great  (it  might 
be  said  characteristic)  difference  between  the 
Curetonian  and  the  Peshito  Gospels  is  in  their 
readings;  for  while  the  latter  cannot  in  its 
present  state  be  deemed  an  unchanged  produc- 
tion of  the  second  century,  the  former  bears  all 
the  marks  of  extreme  antiquitv,  even  though 
in  places  it  may  have  suffered  ttoxtl  the  intro- 
duction of  readings  current  in  very  early  times. 
A  comparison  of  the  two  not  only  shows  the 
antic^uity  of  the  text  of  the  Curetonian  Syriac, 
but  It  also  afibrds  abundant  proof  that  the 


Peshito  must  have  been  modernized  and  re- 
vised. The  antiquity  of  the  Cnretoniaji  text 
is  also  shown  by  the  occurrence  of  readings 
which  were,  as  we  know,  early  current,  even 
though  rightly  repudiated  as  erroneooa :  it  may 
suffice  to  refer  to  the  long  addition  after  Blatt. 
XX.  28.  The  Curetonian  Syriac  presents  such 
a  text  as  we  might  have  concluded  would  be 
current  in  the  second  century :  the  Peshito  has 
many  features  which  could  not  belong  to  that 
age;  unless,  indeed,  we  are  ready  to  r^ect 
e8tablished  facts,  and  those  of  a  very  numerous 
kind;  probably,  at  least,  two  thousand.  Bar 
Salibi  tells  us,  when  speaking  of  this  Tersion 
of  St.  Matthew,  "  there  is  found  occasioniUly  a 
Syriac  copy  maiie  out  of  the  Hebrew:  "  we  thus 
know  that  the  opinion  of  the  Syrians  themselves 
in  the  twelfth  century  was,  that  this  translation 
of  St.  Matthew  was  not  made  from  the  Greek, 
but  fh>m  the  Hebrew  original  of  the  evangel- 
ist :  such,  too,  was  the  judgment  of  Dr.  Cure- 
ton.  The  more  the  evidenoe,  direct  and  indi- 
rect, is  weighed,  the  more  established,  it  appears, 
will  be  the  judgment  that  the  Cnretonian  Syriac 
of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  was  translated  fiom 
the  apostle's  Hebrew  (Syro-Chaldaic)  original, 
although  injured  since  by  copyists  or  revisers. 

B.  I  he  PkUoxenian  Syriac  Version,  and  ks 
Revision  by  TTiomas  ofHarhd.  —  Philoxenns,  or 
Xenaias,  a  Monophysite,  Bp.  of  Hierapolis  or 
Mabug  at  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century, 
caused  Polycarp,  his  CKorepisoopm,  to  make  a 
new  translation  of  the  New  Test,  into  Syriac 
This  was  executed  in  a.d.  508,  and  it  is  gene- 
rallv  termed  Philoxenian  from  its  promoter. 
This  version  has  not  been  transmitted  to  as  in 
the  form  in  which  it  was  first  made :  we  only 
possess  a  revision  of  it,  executed  by  Thomas 
of  Harkel  in  the  following  centnry  (the  Gos- 
pels, A.D.  616).  From  the  subscriptions,  we 
learn  that  the  text  was  revised  by  Thomas  with 
three  (some  copies  sav  two)  Greek  MSS.  One 
Greek  copy  is  similarly  mentioned  at  the  close 
of  the  Uatholic  Epistles.  In  describing  this 
version  as  it  has  come  down  to  us,  the  text  n 
the  first  thing  to  be  considered.  This  is  char- 
acterized by  extreme  literality:  the  Syriac 
idiom  is  constantly  bent  to  suit  the  Greek,  and 
every  thing  is  in  some  manner  expressed  in  the 
Greek  phrase  and  order.  As  to  the  kind  of 
Greek  text  that  it  represents,  it  is  just  what 
might  have  been  expected  in  the  6th  century. 
The  work  of  Thomas  in  the  text  itself  ia  seen 
in  the  introduction  of  060^1,  bv  which  passages 
which  he  rejected  were  condemned;  and  of 
asterisks,  with  which  his  insertions  were  dis- 
tinguished. His  model  in  all  this  was  the  Hex- 
aplar  Greek  text  It  is  probable  that  the 
Philoxenian  version  was  veir  literal,  but  that 
the  slavish  adaptation  to  the  Greek  is  the  work 
of  Thomas. 

C.  Syrktc  Versions  of  Portions  wanfing  in  the 
Peshito.  —  I.  The  Second  Epistle  of  Peter,  the 
Second  and  Third  of  John,  and  that  of  Jode. 
The  fact  has  been  already  noticed,  that  the  old 
Svriac  Version  did  not  contain  these  epistles, 
'fhey  were  published  by  Pococke.  in  1630,  from 
a  MS.  in  tlie  Bodleian.  The  suggestion  of 
Dr.  Davidson,  that  the  text  of  Pococke  is  that 
of  Philoxenus  before  it  was  revised  by  Tbomas» 
seems  most  probable.  —  IL  The  Apockiiype^  — 
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In  1627,  De  Dieu  edited  a  Syriac  yeraion  of 
the  Apocalypse,  from  a  MS.  in  the  Leyden 
Library,  written  by  one  "  Caspar  from  the 
land  of  the  Indians,"  who  lived  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  16th  centnty.  A  MS.  at  Florence, 
also  written  by  this  Caspar,  has  a  subscription 
stating  that  it  was  copied  in  1582  from  a  MS. 
in  the  writing  of  Thomas  of  Harkel,  in  a.d. 
622.  Bat  the  subscription  seems  to  be  of  doubt- 
ful authority ;  and,  until  the  Rev.  B.  Harris  Cow- 
per  drew  attention  to  a  more  ancient  copy  of 
the  version,  we  might  well  be  somewhat  un- 
certain if  this  were  really  an  ancient  work.  It 
is  of  small  critical  value,  and  the  MS.  from 
which  it  was  edited  is  incorrectly  written. 
This  book,  from  the  Paris  Polyglot  and  on- 
ward, has  been  added  to  the  Peshito  in  this 
relation.  —  III.  The  Sjfriac  Version  of  John  viii. 
1-1 1.  —  From  the  Mo.  sent  by  Aop.  Ussher 
CO  De  Dieu,  the  latter  published  this  section  in 
1631.  From  De  Dieu,  it  was  inserted  in  the 
London  Polyglot,  with  a  reference  to  Ussher's 
MS.,  and  hence  it  has  passed  with  the  other 
editions  of  the  Peshito,  where  it  is  a  mere  in- 
terpolation. Probably  the  version  edited  is 
that  of  Paul  of  Tela,  the  translator  of  the 
Hexaplar  Greek  text  into  Syriac.  D.  The 
Jerusalem  Striac  Lbctionary.  —  The  MS. 
in  the  Vatican  containing  this  version  was 
pretty  fully  described  by  S.  E.  Assemani  in 
1756,  in  the  catalogue  of  the  MSS.  belong- 
ing to  that  library.  The  MS.  was  written  m 
A.D.  1031,  in  peculiar  Syriac  writing:  the  por- 
tions are  of  course  those  for  the  different  festi- 
vals, some  parts  of  the  Gospels  not  beine  there 
at  all.  The  dialect  is  not  common  Synac  :  it 
was  termed  the  Jerusalem  Syriac  from  its  bein^ 
supposed  to  resemble  the  Jerusalem  Talmud 
in  lantruage  and  other  points.  The  grammar 
is  peculiar ;  the  forms  almost  Chaldee  rather 
than  Syriac :  two  characters  are  used  for  ex- 

I)ressing  F  and  P.  For  critical  purposes,  this 
cctionary  has  a  far  higher  value  than  it  has 
for  any  other :  its  reading  often  coincide  with 
the  oldest  and  best  authorities.  In  Adler's 
opinion,  its  date  as  a  version  would  be  from  the 
4th  to  the  6th  centuir ;  but  it  can  hardly  be 
supposed  that  it  is  of  so  early  an  age,  or  that 
any  Syrians  then  could  have  used  so  corrupt  a 
dialect.  The  first  volume  of  an  edition  of  this 
lectionary,  containing  the  Syriac  text,  with  a 
Latin  translation,  has  been  published  by  Count 
Miniscalchi  Erizzo. 

TARGUM,  a  Chaldee  word  of  uncertain 
origin ;  the  general  term  for  the  CHALDEE, 
or,  more  accurately,  ARAMAIC  VERSIONS 
of  the  Old  Testament.  The  injunction  to 
"  read  the  Book  of  the  Law  before  all  L^rael 
.  .  .  the  men,  and  women,  and  children,  and 
the  strangers,'*  on  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  of 
every  sabbatical  jear,  as  a  means  of  solemn  in- 
stmction  and  edification,  is  first  found  in  Dent. 
xxxi.  10-13.  How  far  the  ordinance  was  ob- 
served in  early  times  we  have  no  means  of 
judging.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  such 
readings  did  take  place  in  the  days  of  Jeremiah. 
Certain  it  is  that  among  the  first  acts  under- 
taken by  Ezra  towards  the  restoration  of  the 
primitive  religion  and  public  worship  is  re- 
ported his  reading  "before  the  congregation, 
both  of  men  and  women,"  of  the  returned 


exiles,  "in  the  Book  in  the  Law  of  God** 
(Neh.  viii.  2,  8).  Aided  by  those  men  of  learn- 
ing and  eminence,  with  whom,  according  to 
tradition,  he  founded  that  most  important  reli- 
gious and  political  body  called  the  Great  Syna- 
gogue, or  Men  of  the  Great  Assembly,  he  ap- 
pears to  have  succeeded  in  so  firmly  establish- 
ing rec^lar  and  frequent  public  reacfings  in  the 
Sacrea  Records,  that  later  authorities  almost 
unanimously  trace  this  hallowed  custom  to 
times  immemorial — nay,  to  the  times  of  Moses 
himself.  To  these  ancient  readings  in  the 
Pentateuch  were  added,  in  the  course  of  time, 
readings  in  the  Prophets  (in  some  Babylonian 
cities  even  in  the  Hagiographa),  which  were 
called  Haftaroth;  but  when  and  how  these 
were  introduced  is  still  matter  for  speculation. 
If,  however,  the  primitive  religion  was  re-estab- 
lished, together  with  the  second  Temple,  in 
more  than  its  former  vigor,  thus  enabling  the 
small  number  of  the  returned  exiles  —  and 
these,  according  to  tradition,  the  lowest  of  the 
low,  the  poor  in  wealth,  in  knowledge,  and  in 
ancestry,  the  very  outcasts  and  refuse  of  the 
nation  as  it  were  —  to  found  upon  the  ruins  of 
Zion  one  of  the  most  important  and  lasting 
spiritual  commonwealths  that  has  ever  been 
known,  there  was  yet  one  thinff  which  neither 
authority  nor  piety,  neither  academy  nor  syna- 
gogue, could  restore  to  its  original  power  and 
glory  —  the  Hebrew  language. 

Ere  long  it  was  found  necessary  to  translate 
the  national  books,  in  order  that  the  nation 
from  whose  midst  they  had  sprung  might  be 
able  to  understand  them.  And  if  for  the  Alex- 
andrine, or  rather  the  whole  body  of  Hellenis- 
tic Jews,  Greek  translations  had  to  be  com- 
posed, those  who  dwelt  on  the  hallowed  soil  of 
their  forefathers  had  to  receive  the  sacred  word 
through  an  Aramaic  medium.  If  the  common 
people  thus  gradually  had  lost  all  knowledge 
of  the  tongue  in  which  were  written  the  books 
to  be  read  to  them,  it  naturally  followed  (in 
order  "  that  they  might  understand  them ") 
that  recourse  must  be  had  to  a  translation  into 
the  idiom  with  which  they  were  familiar — the 
Aramaic.  That  further,  since  a  bare  transla- 
tion could  not  in  all  cases  suffice,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  add  to  the  translation  an  explanation, 
more  particularly  of  the  more  difficult  and  ob- 
scure passages.  Both  translation  and  explana- 
tion were  designated  by  the  term  Targum.  In 
the  course  of  time  there  sprang  up  a  guild, 
whose  special  office  it  was  to  act  as  interpreten 
in  both  senses  {Meturgeman),  while  formerly 
the  learned  alone  volunteered  their  services. 
These  interpreters  were  subjected  to  certain 
bonds  and  regulations  as  to  the  form  and  sub- 
stance of  their  renderings.  Again:  certain 
passages  liable  to  give  offence  to  the  multitude 
are  specified,  which  may  be  read  in  the  syna- 
gogue, and  translated ;  others,  which  may  be 
read,  but  not  translated ;  others,  again,  which 
may  neither  be  read  nor  translated.  Altogeth- 
er, these  Meturgemanim  do  not  seem  to  nave 
been  held  generally  in  very  high  respect ;  one 
of  the  reasons  being  probably  that  they  were 
paid,  and  thus  made  the  Torah  *'  a  spade  to 
dig  with  it."  A  fair  notion  of  what  was  con^ 
sidered  a  proper  Targum  mav  be  gathered  from 
the  maxim  preserved  in  the  l*almud :  "  Whoso- 
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ever  tninslateft  [as  Metargeman]  a  verse  in  its 
closely  exact  form  [withoat  proper  regard  to 
its  real  meaning]  is  tkliar;  ana  wnosoever  adds 
to  it  is  impious,  and  a  blasj^hemer :  e^.,  the  literal 
rendering  into  Chaldee  of  the  verse,  'They 
saw  the  God  of  Israel '  (Ex.  xxiv.  10),  is  as 
wrons  a  translation  as  '  Thev  saw  the  angd  of 
God  ;  the  proper  rendering  beine,  '  They  saw 
the  glory  of  the  God  of  Israel '  "  The  same 
causes  which,  in  the  coarse  of  time,  led  to  the 
writing  down  —  after  many  centuries  of  oral 
transmission  —  of  the  whole  body  of  the  Tra- 
ditional Law,  engendered  also,  and  about  the 
same  period,  as  it  would  appear,  written  Tar- 
ffums ;  for  certain  portions  of  the  Bible,  at 
^ast.  The  fear  of  the  adulterations  and  mu- 
tilations which  the  Divine  Word  —  amid  the 
troubles  within  and  without  the  Commonwealth 
—  must  undergo  at  the  hands  of  incompetent 
or  impious  exponents,  broke  through  the  rule, 
that  die  Targum  should  only  bo  oral,  lest  it 
might  acquire  undue  authority.  The  gradual 
gi'owth  or  the  code  of  the  written  Targum, 
such  as  now  embraces  almost  the  whole  of  the 
O.  T.}  and  contains,  we  may  presume,  but  few 
snatches  of  the  primitive  Tarenms,  is  shrouded 
in  deep  obscurity.  Before,  however,  entering 
into  a  more  detailed  account,  we  must  first 
dwell  for  a  short  time  on  the  Afidrash  itself,  of 
which  the  Targum  forms  part. 

The  centre  of  all  mental  activity  and  reli- 
gious action  among  the  Jewish  community,  af- 
ter the  return  from  Babylon,  was  the  Scriptural 
Canon  collected  by  the  Soferim,  or  Men  of  the 
Great  Synagogue.  These  formed  the  chief 
authority  on  the  civil  and  religious  law,  and 
their  authority  was  the  Pentateuch.  Their  of- 
fice as  expounders  and  commentators  of  the 
Sacred  Records  was  twofold.  They  had,  firstly, 
to  explain  the  exact  meaning  of  such  prohibi- 
tions and  ordinances  contained  in  the  Mosaic 
Books  as  seemud  not  explicit  enough  for  the 
multitude,  and  the  precise  application  of  which 
in  former  days  had  been  forf^otten  during  the 
Captivity.  Secondly,  laws  neither  specially  con- 
tained nor  even  indicated  in  the  Pentateuch 
were  inaugurated  by  them  according  to  the 
new  wants  of  the  times  and  the  ever-shifting 
necessities  of  the  growing  commonwealth.  This 
juridical  and  homiletical  expounding  and  in- 
terpreting of  Scripture  18  called  darash;  and  the 
avalanche  of  Jewish  literature  which  began  si- 
lently to  gather  from  the  time  of  tlie  return  from 
the  exile,  and  went  on  rolling  uninterruptedly, 
until  about  a  thousand  years  uter  the  destruction 
of  th«3  second  Temple,  may  be  comprised  under 
tfie  general  name  Midrash  —  "  expounding." 
The  two  chief  branches  indicated  are,  Halacmzhy 
the  rule  by  which  to  go,  =»  binding,  authorita- 
tive law ;  and  Haggadah  =  saying,  legend,  — 
fliijhts  of  fancy,  darting  up  from  the  Divine 
Word.  The  Ilalctchah,  treating  more  especially 
the  Pentateuch  as  the  legal  part  of  the  O.  T., 
bears  towards  this  book  the  relation  of  an  am- 
plified and  annotated  code.  The  Haggadah, 
on  the  other  hand,  held  especial  sway  over  the 
wide  field  of  ethical,  poetical,  prophetical,  and 
historical  elements  of  the  O.  T.,  out  was  free 
even  to  interpret  its  legal  and  historical  passai^cs 
fancifully  and  allegorically.  The  aim  of  the  Hag- 
gadahheing  the  purely  momentary  one  of  ele- 


vating, comforting,  edifying  its  audienoe  for 
the  time  bein^,  it  did  not  prttend  to  posaess  the 
sUahtest  aut/toritjf.  The  first  collections  of  the 
Hmachah  —  embracing  the  whole  field  of  juri- 
dico-political,  religious,  and  practical  life,  both 
of  the  individual  and  of  the  nation,  the  human 
and  divine  law  to  its  most  minute  and  insig- 
nificant details  —  were  instituted  bv  Hilld,  Aki- 
ba,  and  Simon  B.  Gamaliel :  but  the  fiiiad 
redaction  of  the  general  code,  Mishna,  to  which 
the  later  Toseftahs  and  Boraithas  form  supple- 
ments, is  due  to  Jehudah  Hannasi  in  220  a.i>. 
The  masters  of  the  Mishnaic  period,  after  the 
Soferim,  are  the  Tannaim,  who  were  followed 
by  the  Amoraim.  The  discussions  and  further 
amplifications  of  the  Mishna  by  the  latter  form 
the  Ganara  (Complement),  a  work  extant  in 
two  redactions,  viz.  that  of  Palestine  or  Jera> 
salem  (middle  of  4th  century),  and  of  Baby- 
lon (5th  century  a.d.),  which,  together  with 
the  Mishna,  are  comprised  under  the  name  Tal- 
mud. From  this  indispensable  digression,  we 
return  to  the  subject  of  Targum.  The  Tar- 
gums  now  extant  are  as  follows :  — 

I.  The  Tarodm  of  Onkelos  on  thb  Pex- 
TATBUCH. —  Onkelos  is  the  same  name  as  Aquila, 
the  Greek  translator  of  the  O.  T.  (see  page 
975) ;  and  the  Targum  was  so  called  because 
the  new  Chaldee  Version  was  started  nnder  the 
name  which  had  become  expressive  of  the  type 
and  ideal  of  a  Bible-translation;  so  that,'  in 
fact,  it  was  a  Tannim  done  in  the  manner  of 
Aquila, — Aquila- Targwn.     With  regard  to  the 
date,  the  Targum  was  begun  to  be  commtttoi 
to  writing  about  the  end  of  the  2d  oentunr  a.d. 
So  far,  however,  from  its  superseding  the  oral 
Tai^um  at  once,  it  was,  on  the  contrary,  strictly 
forbidden  to  read  it  in  public.    Nor  was  there 
any  uniformity  in  tlie  version.    Down  to  the 
middle  of  the  2d  century,  we  find  the  masters 
most  materially  difiering  from  each  other  with 
respect  to  the  Targum  of  certain  passages,  and 
translations  quoted  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  oar 
Targnms.    We  shall  not  be  far  wrong  in  placing 
the  work  of  collecting  the  difllbrent  fragments 
with  their  variants,  and  reducing  them  into 
one  —  finally  authorized  version  —  about   the 
end  of  the  3d  or  the  beginning  of  tlie  4th  cen- 
tury, and  in  assigning  Babylon  to  it  as  the  birth- 
1)lace.    We  now  turn  to  the  Targum  itself.    It^ 
angnage  is   Chaldee,  closely  approaching:  in 
punty  of  idiom  to  that  of  Ezra  and  Daniel.    It 
follows  a  sober  and  clear,  though  not  a  slavish 
exegesis,  and  keeps  as  closely  and  minutely  to 
the  text  as  is  at  all  consistent  with  its  purpose, 
viz.  to  be  chiefly,  and  above  all,  a  version  for 
the  people.     Its'  explanations  of  diflScnlt  and 
obscure  passages  bear  ample  witness  to  the  com- 
petence of  those  who  gave  it  its  final  shape,  and 
infused  into  it  a  rare  unity.     It  avoids  the  le- 
gendary character  with  which  all  the  later  Tar* 
gums  in  twine  the  biblical  word,  as  far  as  ever 
circumstances  would  allow.     Onlv  in  the  poeti- 
cal passages  it  was  compelled  to  yield  — thongii 
reluctantly  —  to  the  popular  craving  for  Hag 
gadah;  but  even  here  it  chooses  and  selects 
with  rare  taste  and  tact.    In  spite  of  its  mauy 
and  important  discrepancies,  the  Tar^Ernm  never 
for  one  moment  forgets  its  aim  of  being  a  clear, 
though  free,  translation yor  efte  people,  and  noth- 
ing more.     Wherever  it  deviates  from  the  Kt* 
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eralness  of  the  text,  such  a  conrae,  in  its  case, 
is  fally  justified — nay,  necessitated  — either  by 
the  obscurity  of  the  passage,  or  the  wrong  con- 
struction that  naturally  would  be  put  upon  its 
wording  by  the  multitude.  The  explanations 
given  agree  either  with  the  real  sense,  or  develop 
the  current  tradition  supposed  to  underlie  it.  A^ 
to  the  Bible  Text  from  which  the  Targum  was 
prepared,  we  have  no  certainty  whatever  on  this 
bead,  owing  to  the  extraordinarilv  corrupt  state 
of  our  Targum  texts.  It  would  appear,  how- 
ever, that,  broadly  speaking,  our  present  Maso- 
retic  text  has  been  the  one  from  which  the 
Onk.  Version  was,  if  not  made,  yet  edited,  at 
ill  events.  Of  the  extraordinary  similarity  be- 
tween Onkelos  and  the  Samaritan  Version,  we 
have  spoken  under  Samaritak  Pentatsuch. 

II.  Taro mc  ow  THB  Prophets,  —  viz. 
Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Ejngs,  Isaiidi,  Jere- 
miah, Ezekiel,  and  the  twelve  minor  prophets, 
— called  Targum  of  Jonathan  ben  Uzzibl. 
We  shall  probably  not  be  far  wrong  in  placing 
this  Targum  some  time,  although  not  long,  af^ 
ter  Onkelos,  or  about  the  middle  of  the  4th 
centurv,  —  the  latter  years  of  R.  Joseph,  who, 
it  is  said,  occupied  himself  chiefly  with  the  Tar- 
gum when  he  nad  become  blind.  This  Taigum 
may  fairly  be  described  as  holding,  in  point  of 
interpretation  and  enlargement  or  the  text,  the 
middle  place  between  Onkelos,  who  only  in  ex- 
treme cases  deviates  into  paraphrase,  and  the 
subsequent  Targums,  whose  connection  with 
their  texts  is  frequently  of  the  most  flighty  chaj-- 
iu;ter.  The  interpretation  of  Jonathan,  where 
it  adheres  to  the  text,  is  mostiy  very  correct  in 
a  philosophical  and  ex^getical  sense,  closelv  lite- 
ral even,  provided  the  meaning  of  the  onginal 
is  easily  to  be  understood  bv  the  people.  When, 
however,  similes  are  used.,  untamiliar  or  ob- 
scure to  the  people,  it  unhesitatingly  dissolves 
them,  and  makes  them  easy  in  their  mouths 
like  household  words,  by  adding  as  much  of 
•explanation  as  seems  flt ;  sometimes,  it  cannot 
be  denied,  less  sagaciouslv,  even  incorrectly, 
•comprehending  the  original  meaning. 

III.  and  Iv.  Taroum  or  Jonathan  bbn 
Uzzibl  and  Jhrushalmi  Targum  on  the 
Pentateuch.  —  Onkelos  and  Jonathan  on  the 
Pentateuch  and  Prophets,  whatever  be  their 
^xact  date,  place,  authorship,  and  editorship, 
are  the  oldest  of  existing  Targums,  and  belong, 
in  their  present  shape,  to  Babylon  and  the 
Babylonian  academies  flourishing  between  the 
3d  and  4th  centuries  a.d.  But  precisely  as 
two  parallel  and  independent  developments  of 
the  Oral  Law  have  sprung  up  In  the  Palestinian 
■and  Babylonian  Talmnds  respectively,  so  also 
recent  investigation  has  proved  to  demonstration 
the  existence  of  two  distinct  cycles  of  Targums 
on  the  Written  Law — i.e.  the  entire  body  of 
the  Old  Testament;  the  one  first  collected, 
revised,  and  edited  in  Babylon,  called  —  more 
especially  that  part  of  it  which  embraced  the 
Pentateuch  (Ohkelos> — the  Babylonian.  The 
other,  continuing  its  oral  lif^,  so  to  say,  down 
to  a  mnch  later  period,  was  written  and  edited 
—  less  earefully,  or  rather  with  a  much  more 
faithful  retention  of  the  oldest  and  youngest 
fancies  of  Metnrgemanim  and  Darshanim — on 
t^  coil  of  Jndea  itself.  Of  this  entire  cycle, 
bowwer.  the  Pentateuch  and  a  hw  other  books 


and  fragmentary  pieces  only  have  survived 
entire,  while  of  most  of  the  other  books  of  the 
Bible  a  few  detached  fragments  are  all  that  is 
known,  and  this  chieflv  ifrom  quotations.  As 
not  the  least  cause  of  the  loss  of  the  great  bulk 
of  the  Palestinian  Targum  may  also  be  con- 
sidered the  almost  uninterrupted  martyrdom  to 
which  those  were  subjected  woo  preferred,  under 
all  circumstances,  to  live  and  die  in  the  Land 
of  Promise.  However  this  may  be,  the  Tar- 
gum on  the  Pentateuch  has  come  down  to  us ; 
and  not  in  one,  but  in  two  recensions.  More 
surprising  still,  the  one  hitherto  considered  a 
fVagment,  because  of  its  embracing  portions 
only  of  the  individual  books,  has  in  reality 
never  been  intended  to  embrace  any  furtiier 
portion ;  and  we  are  thus  in  the  possession  of 
two  Palestinian  Taigums,  preserved  in  their 
original  forms.  The  one,  which  extends  from 
the  first  verse  of  Genesis  to  the  last  of  Deuter- 
onomv,  is  known  under  the  name  of  Targum 
Jonathan  (ben  Uzziel)  or  Pseudo-Jonathan  on 
the  Pentateuch.  The  other,  interpreting  single 
verses,  oflen  single  words  only,  is  extant  in  uie 
following  proportions:  a  third  on  Genesis,  a 
fourth  on  Deuteronomy,  a  fifth  on  Numbers, 
tiiree-twentieths  on  Exod^is,  and  about  one- 
fourteenth  on  Leviticus.  The  latter  is  gene- 
rally called  Tafgum  Jeruakalmi,  or,  down  to 
the  llth  century  (Hal  Gaon,  Chananel),  Tar- 
gum Ereta  Israel,  Targum  of  Jerusalem  or  of 
the  land  of  Israel.  Not  before  the  first  half  of 
this  century  did  the  fact  become  fully  and  in- 
contestably  established,  that  both  Taigums  were 
in  realitv  one  —  that  both  were  known  down  to 
the  14th  century  under  no  other  name  than 
Taigum  Jerushalmi  —  and  that  some  forgetful 
scriM  about  that  time  must  have  taken  the  ab- 
breviation i^n —  *TnJ»*  over  one  of  the  two 
documents,  and,  instead  of  dissolving  it  into 
Taigum  Jerushalmi,  dissolved  it  erroneously 
into  what  he  must  till  then  have  been  engaged 
in  copying— viz.,  Targum  Jonathan,  sc.  ben 
Uzsiel  (on  the  iSnophets).  Of  the  interme- 
diate stage,  when  only  a  few  MSS.  had  re- 
ceived the  new  designation,  a  curious  (act, 
which  Azariah  de  Rossi  (Cod.  37  h)  mentions, 
gives  evidence.  "  I  saw,"  he  says,  "  two  com- 
plete Taigums  on  the  whole  Pentateuch,  word 
for  word  alike:  one  in-Reggio,  which  was  de- 
scribed in  the  margin, '  Targum  of  Jonathan  b. 
Uzziel ; '  the  other  in  Mantua,  described  at  the 
margin  as  'Targum  Jerushalmi.'"  Tet  the 
difficulty  of  their  obvious  dissimilarity,  if  they 
were  identical,  remained  to  be  accounted  for. 
Znnz  tries  to  solve  it  by  assuming  that  Pseudo- 
Jonathan  is  the  original  Targum,  and  that  the 
fragmentary  Jerushalmi  is  a  collection  of  vari- 
ants to  it.  Frankel  has  gone  a  step  farther, 
and  concludes  that  Jerushalmi  is  a  collection 
of  emendations  and  additions  to  single  portions, 

Shrases,  and  words  of  Onkelos,  and  Pseudo 
onathan  a  further  emended  and  completed 
edition  to  the  whole  Pentateuch  of  Jerushalmi 
Onkelos.  The  Jerushalmi,  in  both  its  recen- 
sions, is  written  in  the  Palestinian  dialect  It 
is  older  than  the  Masora  and  the  conquest  of 
Western  Asia  by  the  Arabs.  Syria  or  Pales- 
tine roust  be  its' birthplace,  the  second  half  of 
tiie  7th  century  its  date.  Its  chief  aim  and 
purpose  is,  especially  in  its  second  edition,  to 
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form  an  entertaining  oompendinm  of  all  the 
Halachah  and  Hamulah,  which  refers  to  the 
Pentateuch,  and  taSee  its  stand  npon  it.  And 
in  this  lies  its  chief  ose  to  ns.  There  is  hardlj 
a  sinele  aUegory,  parable,  mystic  digression,  or 
tale,  in  it,  which  is  not  found  in  the  other  hag- 
gadistic  writings — Mishna,  Talmud,  Mechilta, 
Sifra,  Sifri,  &c. 

V.  Taboums  of  "  Joseph  thb  Blind  " 
oif  THs  Haoxoorapha.  —  "  When  Jonathan 
ben  Uzziel  began  to  paraphrase  the  Cethubim  " 
(Hagiographa),  we  reaa  in  the  Talmud,  "a 
mysterious  voice  was  heard,  saying.  It  is 
enough.  Thou  hast  revealed  the  secrets  of  the 
Prophets — why  wouldst  thou  also  reveal  those 
of  tne  Holy  Ghost  ?  "  It  would  thus  appear 
that  a  Taigum  to  these  books  (Job  excepted) 
was  entirely  unknown  up  to  a  very  late  period. 
Those  Targums  on  the  fiagiographa  which  we 
now  possess  have  been  attributed  vaguely  to 
different  authors,  it  beine  assumed  in  the  first 
instance  that  they  were  tne  work  of  one  man. 
Popular  belief  fastened  upon  Joseph  the  Blind. 
Tet,  if  ever  he  did  translate  the  Hagiographa, 
certain  it  is  that  those  which  we  possess  are  not 
by  his  or  his  disciples'  hands — that  is,  of  the 
tmie  of  the  4th  oentuiy.  Between  him  and  our 
hagiographical  Targums,  many  centuries  must 
have  elapsed.  Yet  we  do  not  even  venture  to 
assign  to  them  more  than  an  approximate 
round  date,  about  1000  a.d.  Besides  the  Tar- 
gums to  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Prophets,  those 
now  extant  range  over  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job, 
the  five  Megilloth,  t.e.  Son^  of  Sones,  Ruth, 
Lamentations,  Esther,  Ecclesiastes ;  the  Chron- 
icles and  Daniel.  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  alone 
are  left  without  a  Targum  at  present.  —  VI. 
Taroum  on  the  Book  op  Chronicles.  — 
This  Taiffum  was  unknown  up  to  a  very  recent 
period.  In  1680,  it  was  edited  for  the  first  time 
from  an  Erfurt  MS.  by  M.  F.  Beck ;  and  in  1715 
from  a  more  complete  as  well  as  correct  MS.  at 
Cambridge,  by  D.  Wilkins.  The  name  of 
Hungary  occurring  in  it,  and  its  frequent  use 
of  the  Jerusalem-Taigum  to  the  Pentateuch, 
amounting  sometimes  to  simple  copving,  show 
snfllciently  that  its  author  is  neither  '"  Jonathan 
b.  Uzziel "  nor  **  Joseph  the  Blind,"  as  has 
been  suggested.  But  the  lang^uage,  style,  and 
the  Haggadah,  with  which  it  abounds,  point  to 
a  late  period,  and  point  out  Palestine  as  the 

Elace  where  it  was  written.  Its  use  must 
e  limited  to  philological,  historical,  and  geo- 
graphical studies.  —  vll.  The  Targum  to 
Daniel.  —  It  is  for  the  first  time  that  this 
Targum  is  here  formally  introduced  into  the 
regular  rank  and  file  of  Targums,  although  it 
has  been  known  for  now  more  than  five  and 
twenty  years.  Munk  found  it,  not  indeed  in 
the  original  Aramaic,  but  in  what  appears  to 
him  to  DC  an  extract  of  it  written  in  Persian.  — 
VIII.  There  is  also  a  Chaldee  translation 
extant  of  the  apocryphal  pieces  of  Esther. 

Version,  Aumorized.—I-  Wycliffb 

(b.  1324;  d.  1384). —  The  N.  T.  was  trans- 
lated by  Wycliflle  himself.  The  O.  T.  was  un- 
dertaken by  Nicholas  de  Hereford,  but  was  in- 
terrupted, and  ends  abruptly  (following  so  fkr 
the  order  of  the  Vulgate)  in  the  middle  of 
Bamch.  Many  of  the  filSs.  of  this  version  now 
extant  present  a  diflerent  recension  of  the  text. 


and  it  is  probable  that  the  work  of  WycUlle 
and  Hererord  was  revised  by  Richard  Pnrvev, 
die.  A.D.  1388.  The  version  was  based  entirely 
upon  the  Vulgate.  The  following  character- 
istics may  be  noticed  as  distin^ishmg  this  ver- 
sion :  (I)  The  general  homeliness  of  its  stvle. 
(2)  The  substitution,  in  many  cases,  of  ^g- 
lish  equivalents  for  quasi-technical  words.  (3) 
The  extreme  literalness  with  which,  in  some 
instances,  even  at  the  cost  of  being  unin- 
telligible, the  Vulgate  text  is  followed,  as  la 
2  Cor.  i.  17-19.  — n.  Ttndal.  — The  worit 
of  WycHflfe  stands  by  itself.  Whatever  power 
it  exercised  in  preparing  the  way  for  the  Ref- 
ormation of  the  16th  century,  it  had  no  per- 
ceptible influence  on  later  translations.  With 
Tyndal,  we  enter  on  a  continuous  suooession. 
Hie  is  the  patriarch,  in  no  remote  ancestry,  of 
the  Authorized  Version.  More  than  Cranmcr 
or  Ridley,  he  is  the  true  hero  of  the  English 
Reformation.  "  Ere  many  years/'  he  said  at 
the  age  of  thirty-six  (a.d.  1520),  he  would 
cause  "  a  boy  that  driveth  the  plough  "  to  know 
more  of  Scripture  than  the  great  body  of  the 
clergy  then  knew.  He  prepared  himself  for  the 
work  by  long  years  of  labor  in  Greek  and  He 
brew.  In  1525,  the  whole  of  the  N.  T.  was 
printed  in  4to  at  Cologne,  and  in  small  8vo 
at  Worms.  In  England,  it  was  received  with 
denunciations.  Tonstal,  Bishop  of  London, 
preaching  at  Paul's  Cross,  asserted  that  there 
were  at  least  2,000  errors  in  it,  and  ordered  all 
copies  of  it  to  be  bought  up  and  burnt.  An 
Act  of  Parliament  (35  Henry  VIIL  cap.  1 )  for- 
bade the  use  of  all  copies  of  Ttndal  s  "  fidse 
translation."  The  treatment  which  it  received 
from  professed  friends  was  hardly  less  annoy- 
ing. In  the  mean  time,  the  work  went  on. 
Editions  were  printed  one  after  another.  The 
last  appeared  in  1535,  just  before  his  death. 
His  heroic  life  was  brought  to  a  close  in  1536. 
To  Tyndal  belongs  the  honor  of  having  given 
the  first  example  of  a  translation  based  on  true 

Erinciples ;  and  the  excellence  of  later  versions 
as  been  almost  in  exact  proportion  as  they 
followed  his.  All  &e  exquisite  grace  and  sim- 
plicity which  have  endeared  the  A.  V.  to  men 
of  the  most  opposite  tempers  and  oontmstcd 
opinions  is  due  mainly  to  his  clear-sighted 
truthfulness.  —  m.  Covbedalb.  —  A  com- 
plete translation  of  the  Bible,  different  from 
Tyndal's,  bearing  the  name  of  Miles  Cover. 
due,  printed  probably  at  Zurich,  appeared  in 
1535.  The  undertaung  itself,  and  tne  choice 
of  Coverdale  as  the  translator,  were  probably 
due  to  Cromwell.  T^dal's  controversi^ 
treatises,  and  the  polemical  character  of  his 
prefaces  and  notes,  had  irritated  the  leading 
ecclesiastics,  and  imbittered  the  mind  of  the 
kin^  himself  apain^tt  him.  There  was  no  hope 
of  obtaining  the  king's  sanction  for  any  thing 
that  bore  his  name.  But  the  idea  of  an  Eng- 
lish translation  began  to  find  favor.  Crom- 
well, it  is  probable,  thought  it  better  to  lose  no 
further  time,  and  to  strike  while  the  iron  was 
hot.  A  divine  whom  he  had  patronised,  thocsfh 
not,  like  Tvndal,  feeling  himself  called  to  that 
special  work,  was  willing  to  undertake  iL  To 
him  accordingly  it  was  intrusted.  The  work 
which  was  thus  executed  was  done,  as  might 
be  expected,  in  a  very  diflerent  fiuhioa  from 
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Tjn&9l*9.  Of  the  two  men,  one  had  made  this 
the  great  ohject  of  his  life ;  the  other,  in  his  own 
language,  "  sought  it  not,  neither  desired  it," 
but  accepted  it  as  a  task  assigned  to  him.  He 
was  content  to  make  the  translation  at  second- 
hand "out  of  the  Douche  (Lu therms  German 
Version)  and  the  Latine."  It  is  not  improba- 
ble, however,  that  as  time  went  on  he  added 
to  his  knowledge.  He,  at  an^  rate,  continued 
his  work  as  a  painstaking  editor.  Fresh  edi- 
tions of  his  Bible  were  published,  keeping  their 
ground  in  spite  of  rivals  in  15S7,  1539,  1550, 
1553.  He  was  called  in  at  a  still  later  period 
to  assist  in  the  Geneva  Version.  —  IV.  Mat- 
thew.—  In  the  year  1537,  a  large  folio  Bible 
appeared  as  edited,  and  dedicated  to  the  king, 
by  Thomas  Matthew.  No  one  of  that  name 
appears  at  all  prominently  in  the  religious  his- 
tory of  Henry  vIII.,  and  this  suggests  the  in- 
ference that  the  name  was  adopted  to  conceal 
the  real  translator.  The  tradition  which  con- 
nects this  Matthew  with  John  Rogers,  the  pro- 
to-martyr  of  the  Marian  persecution,  is  all  but 
undisputed.  Matthew's  Bible  reproduces  Tyn- 
dal's  work  in  the  N.  T.  entirely,  in  the  0.  T. 
as  far  as  2  Chr.,  the  rest  being  taken  with  ooca- 
SM>nal  modifications  from  Coverdale.  The 
printing  of  the  book  was  begun  apparently 
abroad,  and  was  carried  on  as  far  as  tne  end  of 
Isaiah.  At  that  point,  a  new  pagination  begins, 
and  the  names  of  the  London  printers  appear. 
A  copy  was  ordered,  by  royal  proclamation,  to 
be  set  up  in  every  church,  the  cost  being  divided 
between  the  cler^  and  the  parishioners.  This 
was,  therefore,  tne  first  Authorized  Version. 
What  has  been  said  of  Tyndal's  version,  ap- 
plies, of  course,  to  this.  There  are,  however, 
signs  of  a  more  advanced  knowledge  of  Hebrew. 
"Mjore  noticeable  even  than  in  Tyndal  is  tiie 
boldness  and  fulness  of  the  exegetical  notes 
scattered  throughout  the  book.  Strong  and 
earnest  in  asserting  what  he  looked  on  as  the 
central  truths  of  ue  gospel,  there  was  in  Rog- 
ers a  Luther-like  freedom  in  other  things  which 
has  not  appeared  again  in  any  authorized  trans- 
lation or  popular  commentary.  —  V.  Taver- 
KER  (1539).  —  The  boldness  of  the  pseudo- 
Matthew  had  frightened  *^^he  ecclesiastical  world 
from  its  propriety.  Coverdale's  version  was, 
however,  too  inaccurate  to  keep  its  ground. 
It  was  necessary  to  find  another  editor,  and  the 
printers  appliedf  to  Richard  Tavemer.  But  lit- 
tle is  known  of  his  life.  The  fact  that,  though 
a  layman,  he  had  been  chosen  as  one  of  the 
canons  of  the  Cardinal's  College  at  Oxford  in- 
dicates a  reputation  for  scholarship,  and  this  is 
confirmed  by  the  character  of  his  translation. 
In  most  respects,  this  may  be  described  as  an 
expurgated  edition  of  Matthew's. — VI.  Grak- 
MER.  —  In  the  same  year  as  Tavemer*B,  and 
coming  from  the  same  press,  appeared  an  Eng- 
lish Bible,  in  a  more  stately  folio,  with  a  preface 
containing  the  initials  T.  C,  which  imply  the 
archbishop's  sanction.  It  was  reprinted  again 
and  again,  and  was  the  Authorized  Version  of 
the  English  Church  till  1568,  the  interval  of 
Mary's  reign  excepted.  From  it,  accordingly, 
were  taken  most,  if  not  all,  the  portions  of 
Scripture  in  the  Prayer-books  of  1549  and 
155S.  Thf  Psalms  as  a  whole,  the  quotations 
from  Scripture  in  the  Homilies,  the  sentences 


in  the  Communion  Services,  and  some  phrases 
elsewhere,  still  preserve  the  remembrance  of  it. 
—  VII.  Geneva.  —  The  exiles  who  fied  to 
Geneva  in  the  reign  of  Mary  entered  on  the 
work  of  translation  with  more  vigor  than  ever. 
The  N.  T.,  translated  by  Whittingham,  was 
printed  in  1557,  and  the  whole  Bible  in  1560. 
Whatever  may  have  been  its  faults,  the  Geneva 
Bible,  commonly  called  the  Breeches  Bible, 
from  its  rendering  of  Gen.  iii.  7,  was  unques- 
tionably, for  sixty  years,  the  most  popular  of 
all  versions.  Not  less  than  eighty  editions, 
some  of  the  whole  Bible,  were  printed  between 
1558  and  1611.  It  kept  its  ground  for  some 
time  even  against  the  A.  V.,  and  gave  way,  as 
it  were,  slowly,  and  under  protest.  It  was  the 
version  specially  adopted  by  the  great  Puritan 
party  through  the  whole  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
and  far  in  that  of  James.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected, it  was  based  on  Tyndal's  version.  It 
was  the  first  English  Bible  which  entirely 
omitted  the  Apocrypha.  The  notes  were  char- 
acteristically Swiss,  not  only  in  their  theology, 
but  in  their  politics.  — VIII.  The  Bishops' 
Bible.  —  The  facts  iust  stated  will  account  for 
the  wish  of  Archbishop  Parker  to  bring  out 
another  version  which  might  establish  its  claims 
against  that  of  Greneva.  Great  preparations 
were  made.  Eight  bishops,  together  with  some 
deans  and  professors,  brought  out  the  fruit  of 
their  labors  in  a  magnificent  folio  (1568  and 
1572).  It  was  avow^ly  based  on  Cranmer's; 
1  but  of  all  the  English  vei'sions  it  had  probably 
the  least  success.  It  did  not  commana  the  re- 
spect of  scholars,  and  its  size  and  cost  were  far 
from  meeting  the  wants  of  the  people.  —  IX. 
Rheimb  and  Douay.  —  The  Englisn  Catholic 
refugees  who  were  settled  at  Rheims  undertook 
a  new  English  version.  The  N.  T.  was  pub- 
lished at  Rheims  in  1582,  and  professed  to  be 
based  on  "  the  authentic  text  oi  the  Vulgate." 
Notes  were  added,  as  strongly  dogmatic  as 
those  of  the  Geneva  Bible,  and  often  keenly 
controversial.  The  work  of  translation  was 
completed  somewhat  later  by  the  publication  of 
the  O.  T.  at  Douay  in  1609.  —  X.  Author- 
ized Version.  —  The  position  of  the  English 
Church  in  relation  to  the  versions  in  use  at  the 
commencement  of  the  reign  of  James  was  hard- 
ly satisfactory.  The  Bishops'  Bible  was  sanc- 
tioned by  authority.  That  of  Geneva  had  the 
strongest  hold  on  the  affections  of  the  people. 
Scholars,  Hebrew  scholars  in  particular,  found 
grave  fault  with  both.  Among  the  demands 
of  the  Puritan  representatives  at  the  Hampton 
Court  Conference  in  1604  was  one  for  a  new, 
or  at  least  a  revised  translation.  The  work 
of  organizing  and  superintending  the  arrange- 
ments for  a  new  translation  was  one  specially 
congenial  to  James,  and  in  1606  the  task  was 
accordingly  commenced.  It  was  intrusted  to 
fifty-four  scholars.  The  following  were  the  in- 
structions given  to  the  translators:  (1)  The 
Bishops'  Bible  was  to  be  followed,  and  as  little 
alterea  as  the  original  will  permit.  (2)  The 
names  of  prophets  and  others  were  to  oe  re- 
tained, as  nearly  as  may  be,  as  they  are  vulgarly 
used.  13)  The  old  ecclesiastical  words  to  l>e 
kept.  (4)  When  any  word  hath  divers  signifi- 
cations, that  to  be  kept  which  hath  been  most 
commonly  used  by  tne  most  eminent  fathen, 
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being  agreeKble  to  the  propriety  of  the  place 
■nd  the  analogj  of  fluth.  (S]  Ihe  divisionof 
the  chaptenco  be  altered  either  not  atoll,  oraa 
little  M  pouible.  {6)  No  marginal  notes  lo  be 
affixed  bat  onl/  for  the  explaDacion  of  Hebrew 
■od  Gitek  words.  (7)  Such  qaotations  of 
placet  to  be  marginal];  aet  down  u  may  lerre 
Kir  fit  reference  of  one  Scripture  to  another. 
(8  and  9)  Stale  plan  of  translation.  Each 
companj  of  traiultitorv  is  to  take  iti  own 
books ;  each  person  to  bring  his  own  correc- 
tiona.  The  company  to  discnsa  them,  and,  bar- 
ing finished  their  work,  to  send  it  on  to  another 
ooinpany,  and  so  on.  ( 10}  Provides  for  difler- 
ences  of  opinion  between  two  companiei  by  re- 
ferring them  to  a  genemt  meeting.  (11)  Gives 
power,  in  cases  of  difficulty,  to  consult  any 
scholars.  (IS)  Invites  suggestions  from  any 
quarter.  (13)  Names  the  directors  of  the 
work  :  Andrews,  Dean  of  Westminster;  Bar- 
low, Dean  of  Chester ;  and  the  Regius  Profess- 
ors of  Hebrew  and  Greek  at  both  Universities. 
(14)  Names  translations  to  be  followed  when 
they  agree  more  with  the  original  than  (he 
Bishopa'  Bible,  *c.  Tyndal's,  Coverdale's,  Mat- 
thew's, Whitchurch's  (Cranmer's),  and  Geneva. 
(ISj  Authorizes  univeraitles  to  appoint  three 
or  four  overseers  of  the  work.  For  three  years 
the  work  went  on,  the  eeparate  companies  com- 
paring notes  OS  directed.  When  the  work 
drew  towanls  its  completion,  it  was  necessary 
to  place  it  under  the  care  of  a  select  few.    Two 


selected,  and  the  si 
lead  the  pnblicalion.  The  final  cornctioii, 
and  the  task  of  writing  the  airnmenta  of  the 
several  books,  was  given  to  Bilson,  Bithop  of 
Winchester,  and  Dr.  Miles  Smith,  ^  latter  of 
whom  aim  wrote  the  Dedication  and  Pre£K«. 
Tbtt  veieion  thus  publislicd  did  not  all  at  once 
Eupenede  those  already  in  possession.  The 
&ct  that  live  editions  were  published  in  three 

£«ra  shows  that  there  was  a  good  demand. 
ut  tbe  Bishops'  Bible  probably  remained  in 
many  cbuccbes,  and  the  popularit]'  of  tlie 
Geneva  Version  is  shown  by  not  lea*  Iban  thir- 
teen reprints,  in  whole  or  in  port,  belwem 
1611  and  IGIT.  It  is  not  easy  to  oscertun 
the  impression  which  the  A.  V.  made  «t  tbe 
time  of  its  appearance.  Selden  says  it  ts  "  tbe 
best  of  all  translations,  h  giving  the  true  tease 
of  tbe  original." 

Villages.  It  is  evident  that  cUtMr,  "  a 
village,"  Ut.  an  enclosure,  a  collection  of  hnta, 
is  often  used,  especiallj  in  the  eoiuneistian 
of  towns  in  Josh-  xiii.,  xv.,  xix.,  to  imply 
Quwalled  luhurbe  outside  the  walled  towns. 
And  so  it  appears  :ii  mean  when  we  compara 
Lev.  ixv,  31  irith  V.  34.  Af^nuA,  A.  V.  "  sub- 
urbs," i.e.  a  place  thrust  out  from  the  d^  (see 
also  Gen.  xli.  48).  Arab  villaj^,  as  fonnd  in 
Arabia,  are  often  mere  collections  of  stiHie  bnt^ 


stalks  of  palm 


with  tent^loths,  which  are  removed  when  the 
tribe  change  their  quarters.  Other*  are  more 
solidly  built,  as  are  most  of  the  modem  Tillages 
of  PJeatine,  though  in  some  the  dwellings  are 
mere  mud  huts.  There  Is  little  in  the  O.  T.  to 
enable  us  more  precisely  to  define  a  riltage  of 
Palestine,  beyond  the  fact  that  it  was  desdtiite 
of  walls  or  external  defences.  Persian  villages 
are  spoken  ofin  similar  lenns  (E%.  xxxviii.  11 ; 
Esth.  ix.  19).     Bt  the  Talmadisis,  a  village 

was  defined  as  apfar-  -"---'■ ' 

The  places 


cMtaer  is  applied  were  moitlT  in  tbe  oolakifto 
of  tbe  city.  Tbe  relation  of  dependence  on  a 
chief  town  of  a  district  appean  to  be  denoted 
by  the  phrase  "  villages  or  Csesaiem  Philippi  " 
(Markviii.  S7). 

Tine.  The  well-known  valuable  plant  (  Vi- 
tit  vini/rra).  very  frequently  referred  to  in  tbs 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  cultivated  from 
the  earliest  times.  The  first  mentioD  of  Ibis 
plant  occara  in  Gen.  ix.  SO,  SI.  The  Bgr?- 
tians  say  that  Osiris  first  taught  men  tbe  aae  of 
the  Tine.    That  it  - '     - 
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in  Egypt  U  erident  from  the  frequent  lepnaen- 
tations  on  the  monuments,  as  well  as  from  the 
scriptural  allusions  (Gen.  xl.  9-11 ;  Ps.  Ixxviii. 
47).    The  vines  of  Palestine  were  celebrated 
both  Ibr  luxuriant  nowth  and  fur  the  immense 
clusters  of  grapes  which  they  produced.    When 
the  spies  were  sent  forth  to  view  the  Promised 
Land,  we  are  told  that,  on  their  arrival  at  the 
Vallev  of  Eshcol,  they  cut  down  a  branch  with 
one  cluster  of  grapes,  and  bare  it  between  two 
on  a  staff  (Num.  xiii.  23).     Travellers  have 
frequently  testified    to  the    laree  size  of  the 
grapoHilusters  of  Palestine.    Scnulz  speaks  of 
supping  at  Beitshin,  a  village  near  Ptolemais, 
under  a  vine  whose  stem  was  about  a  foot  and 
a  half  in  diameter,  and  whose  height  was  about 
thirty  feet,  which  bv  its  branches  formed  a  hut 
upwards  of  thirty  feet  broad  and  lon^.    "  The 
clusters  of  these  extraordinary  vines,   he  adds, 
**  are  so  large,  that  they  weigh  ten  or  twelve 
pounds,  and  the  berries  may  be  compared  with 
our  small  plums."    Especial  mention  is  made 
in  the  Bible  of  the  vines  of  Eshcol  (Num.  xiii. 
24,  xxxii.  9),  of  Sibmah,  Heshbon,  and  Elea- 
leh  (Is.  xvi.  8,  9,  10;  Jer.  xlviii.  32),  and  En- 
gcdi  (Cant  i.  14).    From  the  abundance  and 
excellence  of  the  vines,  it  may  readily  be  un- 
derstood how  frec^uently  this  plant  is  the  sub- 
ject of  metaphor  m  the  Holy  Scriptures.    To 
dwell  under  the  vine  and  fig-tree  is  an  emblem 
of  domestic  happiness  and  peace  (1  K.  iv.  25 ; 
Mic.  iv.  4 ;  Ps.  cxxviii.  3) ;  the  rebellious  peo- 
ple of  Israel  are  compared  to  "  wild  grapes," 
''  an  empty  vine,"  ''  the  degenerate  plant  of  a 
strange  vine,"  &c.  (Is.  v.  2, 4,  but  see  Cockle  ; 
Hos.  X.  1 ;  Jer.  ii.  21.)    It  is  a  vine  which  our 
Ix)rd  selects  to  show  the  spiritual  union  which 
subsists  between  Himself  and  His  members  (John 
XV.  1-6).     The  ancient  Hebrews  probably  al- 
lowed the  vine  to  grow  trailing  on  the  ground, 
or  upon  supports.    This  latter  mode  of  cultiva- 
tion appears  to  be  alluded  to  by  Ezekiel  (xix. 
11,  12).     The  vintage  {bdtdr),  which  formerly 
was  a  season  of  general  festivity,  commenced 
in  September.     The  towns  are  deserted,  and 
the  people  live  among  the  vineyards  in  the 
lodges  and  tents  (  comp.  Judg.  ix.  27 ;  Jer. 
XXV.  30 ;  Is.  xvi.  10).    The  grapes  were  gath- 
ered with  shouts  of  joy  by  the  **  grape-gather- 
ers "  (Jer.  XXV.  30),  and  put  into  baskets  (see 
Jer.  VI.  9).     They  were  then  carried  on  the 
head  and  shoulders,  or  slung  upon  a  yoke,  to 
the  "  wine-press."    Those  intended  fbr  eating 
were  perhaps  put  into  flat  open   baskets   of 
wicker-work,  as  was  the  custom  in  Egypt.    In 
Palestine,  at  present,  the  finest  grapes,  savs  Dr. 
Robinson,  are  dried  as  raisins  ((timmiiib),  and 
the  juice  of  the  remainder,  after  having  been 
trodden  and  pressed,  "is  boiled  down  to  a 
sirup,  which,  under  the  name  of  ddm,  is  much 
usea   by  all   classes,  wherever  vineyards   are 
found,  as  a  condiment  with  their  food."    The 
vineyard,  which  was  generally  on  a  hill  (Is.  v. 
I  ;  Jer.  xxxi.  5 ;  Amos  ix.  13),  was  surrounded 
by  a  wall  or  hedge  in  order  to  keep  out  the  wild 
boars  (Ps.  Ixxx.  13),  jackals,  and  foxes  (Num. 
xxii.  24;  Neh.  iv.  3;  Cant.  ii.  15;   Ei.  xiii.  4, 
5 ;  Matt.  xxi.  33).    Within  the  vineyard  was 
one  or  more  towers  of  stone,  in  which  the  vine- 
dressers {edrifmim)  lived  (Is.  i.  8,  v.  2  ;   Matt, 
xxi.  33).    The  press  {gath)  and  vaT  (veibefr), 
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which  was  dug  (Biatt.  xxi.  S3)  or  hewn  out 
of  the  rocky  soil,  were  part  of^  the  vineyard 
furniture  (Is.  v.  2). 

Vine  of  Sodom  occurs  only  in  Dent, 
xxxii.  32.    It  is  generally  supposed  that  this 

Sassage  alludes  to  the  celebrated  apples  of  So- 
om,  of  which  Josephus  speaks,  "  wnich  indeed 
resemble  edible  fruit  in  color,  but,  on  being 
plucked  by  the  hand,  are  dissolved  into  smoke 
and  ashes."  Some  travellers,  as  Maundrell, 
regard  the  whole  storv  as  a  fiction.  Pococke 
supposed  the  apples  of  Sodom  to  be  pomeg^ 
nates.  Hasselquist  seeks  to  identify  tnem  with 
the  egg-shaped  fruit  of  the  Solanum  melongena 
when  attacked  by  some  species  of  tenthredo, 
which  converts  the  whole  of  the  inside  into  dust, 
while  the  rind  remains  entire,  and  keeps  its 
color.  Seetzen  thought  he  had  discovered  the 
apples  of  Sodom  in  the  fruit  of  a  kind  of  cotton- 
tree  which  grew  in  the  Plain  of  £l-Ghor,  and 
was  known  by  the  name  of  Adschar.  Dr.  Rob- 
inson instantly  pronounced  in  favor  of  the 
'osA^r- fruit  being  the  apples  of  Sodom.  He 
identifies  it  with  the  Asclepias  ( Calotropis)  pro- 
cera  of  botanists.  Mr.  Walter  Elliot,  m  an 
article  "  on  the  Poma  Sodomtica,  or  Dead-Sea 
apples,"  endeavors  to  show  that  the  apples  in 
question  are  oak-galls,  which  he  found  growing 
plentifully  on  dwarf  oaks  ( Quercua  infictoria) 
m  the  country  beyond  the  Jordan.  Dr.  Hooker 
writes,  "  The  Vine  of  Sodom  I  always  thought 
might  refer  to  Cuaani»  colocjfnthis,  which  is 
bitter  and  powdery  inside  :  the  term  vine  would 
scarcely  be  given  to  any^  but  a  trailing  or  other 
plant  of  the  nabit  of  a  vine.^  His  remark,  that 
the  term  vine  must  refer  to  some  plant  of  the 
habit  of  a  vine,  is  conclusive  against  the  claims 
of  all  the  plants  hitherto  identified  with  the 
Vine  of  Souom. 

Vinegar.  The  Hebrew  term  didmet*  was 
applied  to  a  beverage  consisting  generally  of 
wine  or  strong  drink  turned  sour,  but  some- 
times artificial^  made  by  an  admixture  of  bar- 
ley and  wine,  and  thus  uable  to  fermentation. 
It  was  acid  even  to  a  proverb  (Prov.  x.  26), 
and  by  itself  formed  a  nauseous  draneht  (Ps. 
Ixix.  21),  but  was  used  by  laborers  (Ruth  ii. 
14).  Similar  to  the  chdmets  of  the  Hebrews 
was  the  aoetum  of  the  Romans  —  a  thin,  sour 
wine,  consumed  by  soldiers.  This  was  the 
beverage  of  which  the  Saviour  partook  in  His 
dying  moments  (Matt,  xxvii.  48 ;  Mark  xv.  36; 
John  xix.  29,  30). 

Viol.      [PSALTBBT.l 

Viper.    [Serpbnt.j 

Voph'si,  father  of  Nahbi,  the  Naphtalite 
spy  (I^m.  xiii.  14). 

V  OW8.  The  practice  of  making  vows  is  of 
extremely  ancient  date,  and  common  in  all 
systems  of  religion.  The  earliest  mention  of  a 
vow  is  that  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xxviii.  18-22,  xxxi. 
13).  Vows  in  eeneral  are  also  mentioned  in 
the  Book  of  Job  (xxii.  27).  The  Law  there- 
fore did  not  introduce,  but  r^^ated,  the  prac- 
tice of  vows.  Three  sorts  are  mentionea  :  — 
I.  Vows  of  devotion,  Neder;  II.  Vows  of  ab- 
stinence, Eaar  or  /sou* ;  IIL  Vows  of  destruc- 
tion, Cherem,  I.  As  to  vows  of  devotion,  the 
following  rules  are  laid  down :  —  A  man  might 
devote  to  sacred  uses  possessions  or  persons, 
but  not  the  first-bom  either  of  man  or  beast. 
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which  was  devoted  already  (Lev.  xxvii.  26). 
a.  If  he  Towed  land,  he  might  either  redeem  it 
or  not  If  he  intended  to  redeem,  two  points 
were  to  be  considered :  1.  The  rate  of  redemp- 
tion (Ler.  xxvii.) ;  2.  The  distance,  prospec- 
tivelv  and  retrospcctivelj,  from  the  Tear  of 
Jubilee.  The  purchaser  of  land,  in  case  he  do- 
voted  and  also  wished  to  redeem  it,  was  required 
to  pav  a  redemption-price  according   to    the 

Eriestfy  valuation,  but  without  the  additional 
fth.    The  owner  who  wished  to  redeem  would 
thus  be  required  to  pay  either  an  annual  rent 
or  a  redemption-price  answering  to  the  number 
of  years  short  of  the  jubilee,  but  deducting  sab- 
batical years  (Lev.  xxv.  3,  15,  16),  and  adding 
a  fifth,  or  20  per  cent,  in  either  case.    If  he  re- 
fused, or  was  unable  to  redeem,  either  the  next 
of  kin  came  forward,  as  he  had  liberty  to  do, 
or,  if  no  redemption  was  effected,  the  land  be- 
came the  property  of  the  priests  (Lev.  xxv.  25, 
xxvii.  21 ;  Ruth  iii.  12,  iv.  1,  &c.).     In  the 
case  of  a  house  devoted,  its  value  was  to  be 
assessed  by  the  priest,  and  a  fifth  added  to  the 
redemption-price  in  case  it  was  redeemed  (Lev. 
xxvii.  15).    b.  Animals  fit  for  sacrifice,  if  de- 
voted, were  not  to  be  redeemed  or  changed ; 
and  if  a  man  attempted  to  do  so,  he  was  required 
to  bring  both  the  devotee  and  the  changeling 
(Lev.  xxvii.  9,  10,33).    c.  The  case  of  persons 
devoted  stood  thus :  —  A  man  might  devote 
either  himself,  his  child  (not  the  first-bom),  or 
his  slave.    If  no  redemption  took  place,  the  de- 
voted person  became  a  slave  of  the  sanctuary : 
see  the  case  of  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xv.  8).    Other- 
wise he  might  be  redeemed  at  a  valuation  ac- 
cording to  age  and  sex,  on  the  scale  given  in 
Lev.  xxvii.  1-7.    Among  general  regulations 
affecting  vows,  the  following  may  be  mentioned : 
—  1.  Vows  were  entirely  voluntarv,  but  once 
made  were  re^rdcd  as  compulsory  (Num.  xxx. 
2;  Deut.  xxiti.  21 ;  Eccl.  v.  4).    2.  If  persons 
in  a  dependent  condition  made  vows,  as  (a)  an 
unmarried  daughter  living  in  her  father's  house, 
or  (6)  a  wife,  even  if  she  afterwards  became  a  wid- 
ow, the  vow,  if  (a)  in  the  first  case  her  father, 
or  (6)  in  the  second  her  husband,  heard  and 
disallowed  it,  was  void ;  but,  if  they  heard  with- 
out disallowance,  it  was  to  remain  good  (Num. 
xxx.  3-16).    3.  Votive-ofierings  arising  from 
the  produce  of  any  impure  tri^c  were  wholly 
forbidden    (Deut.   xxiii.  18).  —  II.,   HI.   For 
vows  of  abstinence,  see  Corban  ;  and  for  vows 
of  extermination.  Anathema,  and  Kzr.  x.  8, 
Mic.  iv.  13.    It  seems  that  the  practice  of  shav- 
ing the  head  at  the  expiration  of  a  votive  period 
was  not  limited  to  the  Nazaritic  vow  (Acts 
xviii.  18,  xxi.  24).    The  practice  of  vows  in 
the  Christian    Church,  though  evidently  not 
forbidden,  as  the  instance  just  quoted  serves  to 
show,  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  the 
present  article  ^see  Bingham,  ArUiq.  xvi.  7,  9 ; 
and  Suiccr,  eixv)- 

Vulgate,  the,  the  Latin  version  of  the 
Bible.  The  name  is  equivalent  to  Vul^ata  editio 
(the  current  text  of  Holy  Scripture).  The 
history  of  the  earliest  Latin  version  of  the 
Bible  is  lost  in  obscurity.  All  that  can  be 
affirmed  with  certainty  is,  that  it  was  made  in 
Africa  in  the  2d  century.  During  the  first 
two  centuries,  the  churches  of  Rome  and  Gaul 
were  essentially  Greek ;  but  the  church  of  N. 


Africa  seems  to  have  been  Latin-speaking  frras 
the  first    This  version  was  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Old  Latin  ( Vetus  Latino),  and  the  lan- 
guage was  rude  and  provincial.    It  continued 
to  be  used  in  Africa  in  its  original  form ;  but  in 
the  4th  century  an  ecclesiastical  recension  ap- 
pears to  have  been  made  in  Northern  Italv, 
which  was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Itaii. 
At  the  close  of  the  4th  century,  the  I^tin  texts 
of  the  Bible  current  in  the  Western  Church  had 
fallen  into  the  greatest  corruption.      In  a.u. 
383,  Jerome,  at  the  request  of  Damasas,  the 
Pope,  undertook  a  revision  of  the  current  Latin 
version  of  the  N.  T.  by  the  help  of  the  Greek 
original.     He    next    proceeded  to  revise  the 
O.  T.  from  the  Septuagint.     He  commenced 
his  task  bv  a  revision  of  the  Psalter.     This 
revision,  which  was  not  very  complete  or  care- 
ful, obtained  the  name  of  the  Raman  Psalter, 
probably  because  it  was  made  for  the  nse  of  the 
Roman  Church  at  the  request  of  Damasus. 
Shortly  afterwards,  at  the  urgent  request  of 
Paula  and  Eustochium,  Jerome  commenced  a 
new  and  more  thorough  revision.     This  new 
edition  soon  obtained  a  wide  popularity.    Greg 
ory  of   Tours  is  said   to  have  introduced  it 
from  Rome  into  the  public  services  in  Fruice, 
and  from  this  it  obtamed  the  name  of  the  Gal- 
lican  Psalter.      From  the  second   (Gallican) 
revision    of  the  Psalms,  Jerome  appears  to 
have    proceeded  to  a  revision  of    the  other 
books  of  the  O.  T.,  restoring  all,  by  the  help 
of  the  Greek,  to  a  general  conformity'  with  the 
Hebrew.    The  revised  texts  of  the  Psalter  and 
Job  have  alone  been  preserved ;  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  Jerome  carried  out  his 
design  of  revising  all   the  "Canonical  Scrip- 
tures."     Subsequently,  Jerome  undertook  a 
still  more  important  work,  namely,  the  tnin» 
lation  of  the  O.  T.  from  the  Hebrew.     He  com- 
menced the  study  of   Hebrew  when  he  was 
already  advanced  in  middle   life  (about  a.d. 
374).    His  first  teacher  had   been   a  Jewish 
convert ;  but  afterwards  he  did  not  scruple  to 
seek  the  instruction  of  Jews,  whose  services  ho 
secured  with  great  difficulty  and  expense.     Af- 
ter retiring  to  Bethlehem,  he  appears  to  have 
devoted  himself,  with  renewed   ardor,  to  the 
study  of  Hebrew;   and  he  published  werenl 
works  on  the  subject  (about  a.d.  389).     These 
essays  served  as  a  prelude  to  his  new  version, 
which  he  now  commenced.     This  version  was 
not  undertaken  with  any  ecclesiastical  sanction, 
as  the  revision  of  the  Gospels  was,  bnt  at  the 
urgent  request  of  private  friends,  or  fT»m  his 
own  sense  of  the  imperious  necessitv  of  the 
work.    Its  history  is  told  in  the  mafn  in  the 
prefaces  to  the  several  instalments  which  were 
successively  published.    The  Books  of  Samuel 
and  Kings  were  issued  first,  and  to  these  he  pre- 
fixed the  fiunons  Prciogus  galeatus  addressed  to 
Paula  and  Kustochinm,  in  which  he  gives  an 
account  of  the  Hebrew  Canon  (about  a.d.  391, 
392).    The  other  books  followed  in  sncoessioD, 
and  the  whole  work  was  completed  in  a.d.  404. 
The  critical  labors  of  Jerome  were  received 
with  a  loud  outcry  of  reproach.    He  was  ac- 
cused of  disturbing  the  repose  of  the  Charcfa, 
and  shaking  the   fbundations  of  faith.     But 
clamor  bas^  upon  ignorance  soon  dies  away; 
and  the  new  translation  gradually  came  into 
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mse  equally  with  the  old,  and  at  length  sup- 
planted it.  In  the  6th  century,  the  use  of 
Jerome's  version  was  universal  among  scholars, 
except  in  Africa,  where  the  other  stiU  lingered. 
In  tne  7th  century,  the  traces  of  the  old  ver- 
sion grow  rare.  In  the  8th  centurv,  Bedo 
speaks  of  Jerome's  version  as  **  our  edition  ; " 
and  from  this  time  it  is  needless  to  trace  its 
history,  though  the  Old  Latin  was  not  wholly 
forgotten.  Yet,  throughout,  the  new  version 
made  its  way  without  any  direct  ecclesiastical 
authority.  It  was  adopted  in  the  different 
charches  gradually,  or  at  least  without  any 
formal  command.  But  the  Latin  Bible  which 
thus  passed  g^dually  into  use  under  the  name 
of  Jerome  was  a  strangely  composite  work. 
The  books  of  the  O.  T.^  with  one  exception, 
were  certainly  taken  from  his  version  from  the 
Hebrew ;  but  this  had  not  only  been  variously 
corrupted,  but  was  itself,  in  many  particulars 
(especially  in  the  Pentateuch),  at  variance  with 
his  later  judgment.  Long  use,  however,  made 
it  impossible  to  substitute  his  Psalter  from  the 
Hebrew  for  the  Gallican  Psalter ;  and  thus  this 
book  was  retained  from  the  old  version,  as 
Jerome  had  corrected  it  from  the  LXX.  Of 
the  Apocryphal  books,  Jerome  hastily  revised 
or  translated  two  only,  —  Judith  and  Tobit. 
The  remainder  were  retained  from  the  old 
version,  against  his  judgment ;  and  the  Apoc- 
ryphal additions  to  Daniel  and  Esther,  which 
he  had  carefully  marked  as  Apocryphal  in  his 
own  version,  were  treated  as  integral  parts  of 
the  books.  In  the  N.  T.,  the  text  of  the  Gos- 
pels was,  in  the  main,  Jerome's  revised  edition  ; 
that  of  the  remaining  books,  his  very  incom- 
plete revision  of  the  Old  Latin.  Meanwhile 
the  text  of  the  different  parts  of  the  Latin 
Bible  was  rapidly  deteriorating.  The  simul- 
taneous use  of  the  old  and  new  versions  ne- 
cessarily led  to  great  corruptions  of  both  texts. 
Mixed  texts  were  formed  according  to  the  taste 
or  judgment  of  scribes,  and  the  confusion  was 
further  increased  by  the  changes  which  were 
sometimes  introduced  by  those  who  had  some 
knowledge  of  Greek.  In  the  8th  century,  the 
corruption  had  arrived  at  such  a  height,  that 
Charlemagne  intrusted  to  Alcuin  (about  a.d. 
802)  the  task  of  revising  the  Latin  text  for 
public  use.  Alcuin's  revision  probably  con- 
tributed much  towards  preserving  a  good 
Vulgate  text.  It  was  subsequently  revised 
by  many  eminent  scholars,  both  before  and 
after  the  invention  of  printing ;  but  when  the 
Council  of  Trent  declared  the  Vulgate  to  be 
the  authoritative  text  of  Scripture,  the  want  of 
a  standard  text  became  more  urgent  than  ever. 
At  length  an  edition  was  published  in  1590, 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Pope,  Sixtus 
v.,  with  the  famous  constitution  prefixed,  in 
which  Sixtus  affirmed  the  plenary  authority  of 
the  edition  for  all  future  time.  It  was,  however, 
soon  found  that  this  edition  also  was  defective ; 
and  accordingly  another  edition  was  prepared 
under  papal  author!^.  It  appeared  in  1592,  in 
the  pontificate  of  Clement  VIII.,  with  a  pref- 
ace written  by  Bellarmin.  The  vast  power 
which  the  Vulgate  has  had  in  determining  the 
theological  terms  of  Western  Christendom 
can  hardly  be  overrated.  Bv  far  the  greater 
part  •f  the  current  doctrinal  terminology  is 


based  on  the  Vulgate.  Predestination,  justifica- 
lion,  supererogation  (supererogo)^  aanctijieation,  aal- 
vation,  mediator,  reger*eration,  revelation,  visitation 
(met.),  propitiation,  first  appear  in  the  Old 
Vulgate.  Grace,  redemption,  election,  reconcHia- 
tion,  satisfaction,  vhspiration,  scripture,  were  de- 
voted there  to  a  new  and  holy  use.  Sacrament 
and  communion  are  from  the  same  source ;  and 
though  baptism  is  Greek,  it  comes  to  us  from 
the  Latin.  It  would  be  easy  to  extend  the  list 
by  the  addition  of  orders,  penance,  congregation, 
priest.  But  it  can  be  seen,  from  the  forms 
already  brought  forward,  that  the  Vulgate  has 
lefl  its  mark  both  upon  our  lan^age  and  upon 
our  thoughts.  It  was  the  version  which  alone 
they  knew  who  handed  down  to  the  Reformers 
the  rich  stores  of  medisBval  wisdom ;  the  version 
with  which  the  greatest  of  the  Reformers  were 
most  familiar,  and  from  which  they  had  drawn 
their  earliest  knowledge  of  divine  truth. 

Vulture.  The  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of 
the  Heb.  dadh,  dayydh,  and  also  in  Job  xxviii. 
7,  of  ayyah.  There  seems  no  doubt  but  that 
the  A.  V.  translation  is  incorrect,  and  that  the 
original  words  refer  to  some  of  the  smaller 
species  of  raptorial  birds,  as  kites  or  buzzards. 
[KiTB.]  But  the  Hebrew  word  nesher,  invaria 
bly  rendered  "  eagle  "  in  the  A.  V.,  is  probably 
the  vulture.    [Eaole.] 


w. 

Wages.  The  earliest  mention  of  wages  is 
of  a  recompense,  not  in  money,  but  in  kind,  to 
Jacob  from  Laban  (Gen.  xxix.  15,  20,  xxx.  28, 
xxxi.  7,8,41).  In  E^ypt,  money-payments 
by  way  of  wages  were  in  use ;  but  the  terms 
cannot  now  be  ascertained  (Ex.  ii.  9).  The 
only  mention  of  the  rate  of  wages  in  Scripture 
is  found  in  the  parable  of  the  householder  and 
the  vineyard  (Matt.  xx.  2),  where  the  laborer's 
wages  are  set  at  one  denarius  per  day,  probably 
=  7|d.  The  law  was  very  strict  in  requiring 
daily  payment  of  wages  (Lev.  xix.  13  ;  Dent, 
xxiv.  14,  15).  The  employer  who  refused  to 
give  his  laborers  sufilcient  victuals  is  censured 
(Job  xxiv.  11),  and  the  iniquity  of  withholding 
wages  is  denounced  (Jer.  xxii.  13 ;  Mai.  iii.  5 ; 
James  v.  4). 

Wagon.    [Cabt  and  Chariot.  I    . 

WaQs.  Only  a  few  points  need  oe  noticed. 
I.  The  practice  common  in  Palestine  of  carry- 
ing foundations  down  to  the  solid  rock,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Temple,  with  structures  intend- 
ed to  be  permanent  (Luke  vi.  48).  2.  A  feature 
of  some  parts  of  Solomon's  buildings,  as  de- 
scribed by  Josephus,  corresponds  remarkably 
to  the  method  adepted  at  Nineveh  of  incrusting 
or  veneering  a  wall  of  brick  or  stone  with  slabs 
of  a  more  costly  material,  as  marble  or  alabaster. 
3.  Another  use  of  walls  In  Palestine  is  to  sup- 
port mountain-roads  or  terraces  formed  on  the 
sides  of  hills  for  purposes  of  cultivation.  4. 
The  "path  of  the  vineyards"  (Num.  xxii.  24) 
is  ft  pathway  through  vineyards,  with  walls  on 
each  side. 

Wandering    in    the    Wilderness. 

[WiLDKRNESS  OF  WaNDBBINO.] 

War.    Before  entering  on  a  war  of  aggrc*- 
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Hiun,  the  Hebrews  sought  for  the  divine  sanction 
by  consalting  either  uie  Urim  and  Thummin 
( Jadg.  i.  1,  XX.  2, 27, 28 ;  1  Sam.  xiv.  37,  xxiii. 
2,  xxviii.  6,  xxx.  8),  or  some  acknowled^^ed 
prophet  (1  K.  xxii.  6 ;  2  Chr.  xviii.  5).  Divme 
aid  was  further  soog^ht  in  actoal  warfiue  by 
bringing  into  the  field  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant, 
which  was  the  symbol  of  Jehovah  Himself  (1 
Sam.  iv.  4-18,  xiv.  18).  Formal  proclamations 
of  war  were  not  interchanged  between  the  bel- 
ligerents. Before  entering  the  enemy's  district, 
spies  were  sent  to  ascertain  the  character  of  the 
country,  and  the  preparations  of  its  inhabitants 
for  resistance  (Num.  xiii.  17 ;  Josh.  ii.  1 ;  Jndg. 
vii.  10;  1  Sam.  xxvi.  4).  When  an  engage- 
ment was  imminent,  a  sacrifice  was  omred 
(1  Sam.  vii.  9,  xiii.  9),  and  an  inspiriting 
address  delivered  either  by  the  commander  (2 
Chr.  XX.  20)  or  bv  a  priest  (Dent.  xx.  2).  Then 
followed  the  batue-Diffnal  (1  Sam.  xvii.  52;  Is. 
Xiii.  13 ;  Jer.  1.  42 ;  £z.  xxi.  22 ;  Am.  i.  14). 
The  combat  assumed  the  form  of  a  number  of 
hand-to-hand  contests.  Hence  the  high  value 
Attached  to  fleetness  of  foot  and  strength  of 
arm  (2  Sam.  i.  23,  ii.  18;  1  Chr.  xii.  8).  At 
the  same  time,  various  strategic  devices 
were  practised,  such  as  the  ambuscade  (Josh, 
viii.  2,  12 ;  Judg.  xx.  36),  surprise  (Judg.  vii. 
16),  or  circumvention  (2  Sam.  v.  23).  Another 
mode  of  settling  the  dispute  was  by  the  selection 
of  champions  (1  Sam.  xvii. ;  2  Sam.  ii.  14), 
who  were  spurred  on  to  exertion  by  the  ofier 
of  high  reward  (1  Sam.  xvii.  25,  xviii.  25; 
2  S;un.  xviii.  11  ;  1  Chr.  xi.  6).  The  contest 
having  been  decided,  the  conquerors  were  re- 
<:idled  firom  the  pursuit  by  the  sound  of  a  trum- 
pet (2  Sam.  ii.  28,  xviii.  16,  xx.  22).  The 
siege  of  a  town  or  fortress  was  conducted  in 
the  following  manner :  A  line  of  circumvalla- 
tion  was  drawn  round  the  place  (Es.  iv.  2 ; 
Mic.  V.  1 ),  constructed  out  of  the  trees  found  in 
the  neighborhood  (Dent.  xx.  20),  together  with 
earth  and  any  other  materials  at  hand.  This 
liue  not  only  cut  off  the  besieged  from  the 
surrounding  country,  but  also  served  as  a  base 
of  operations  for  the  besiegers.  The  next  step 
was  to  throw  out  from  this  line  one  or  more 
mounds  or  **  banks  '*  in  the  direction  of  the 
city  (2  Sam.  xx.  15 ;  2  K.  xlx.  32 ;  Is.  xxxvii. 
^33),  which  were  graidually  increased  in  height 
until  they  were  about  half  as  high  as  the  city 
wall.  On  this  mound  or  bank,  towers  were 
erected  (2  K.  xxv.  1 ;  Jer.  lii.  4 ;  £z.  iv.  2,  xvii. 
17,  xxi.  22,  xxvi.  8),  whence  the  slingers  and 
archers  might  attack  with  eflect.  Battering- 
rams  (Ez.  IV.  2,  xxi.  22)  were  brought  up  to 
Iho  walls  bv  means  of  the  bank,  and  scaiing- 
ladders  might  also  be  placed  on  it.  The  treat- 
ment of  the  conquered  was  extremely  severe  in 
ancient  times.  The  bodies  of  the  soldiers  killed 
in  action  were  plundered  ( I  Sam.  xxxi.  8 ;  2 
Mucc.  viii.  27) :  the  survivors  were  either  killed 
in  some  savage  manner  (Judg.  ix.  45 ;  2  Sam. 
xii.  31 ;  2  Chr.  xxv.  12),  mutilated  (Judg.  i.  6 ; 
I  Sam.  xi.  2),  or  carried  into  captivity  (Num. 
xxxi.  26;  Deut.  xx.  14).  Sometimes  the  bulk 
<>f  the  population  of  the  conquered  country  was 
removed  to  a  distant  locality.  The  Mosaic  law 
mitigated,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  severity  of 
the  ancient  usages  towards  the  conquered.  The 
oonquerors   celebrated  their   success    by  the 


erection  of  monumental  stones  (1  Sam  tiL  IS; 
2  Sam.  viii.  13),  by  hanging  up  trophies  in 
their  public  buddings  (1  Sam.  xxi.  9,  xxxi 
10 ;  2  K.  xi.  10),  and  by  triumphal  songs  and 
dances,  in  which  the  whole  population  took 
part  (Ex.  XV.  1-21 ;  Judg.  v. ;  1  Sam.  xviiL  6- 
8  ;  2  Sam.  xxii. ;  Jud.  xvi.  2-17  ;    1  Biacc  iv. 

Washing  the    Hands   and   Peet 

As  knives  and  forks  were  dispensed  with  in 
eating,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
hand,  which  was  thrust  into  the  common  di^ih, 
should  be  scrupulously  clean;  and  again,  as 
sandals  were  ineffectual  against  the  dust  and 
heat  of  an  Eastern  climate,  washing  the  feet  on 
entering  a  house  was  an  act  both  of  respect  to 
the  company  and  of  refreshment  to  the  traveller. 
The  former  of  these  usages  was  transformed  by 
the  Pharisees  of  the  New  Testament  age  into  a 
matter  of  ritual  observance  (Mark  viL  3),  and 
special  rules  were  laid  down  as  to  the  times  and 
manner  of  its  performance.  Washing  the  feet 
did  not  rise  to  the  dignity  of  a  ritnu  obaerr- 
ance,  except  in  connection  with  the  services  of 
the  sanctuary  (Ex.  xxx.  19,  21).  It  held  a 
hi^h  place,  however,  among  the  ntes  of  hospi- 
tality. Immediately  that  a  guest  presented 
himself  at  the  tent^oor,  it  was  uaual  to  ofSsr 
the  necessary  materials  for  washing  the  feet 
(Gien.  xviii.  4,  xix.  2,  xxiv.  32,  xliii.  24 ;  Judg. 
xix.  21).  It  was  a  yet  more  complimentary 
act,  betokening  equally  humility  ana  aflfection, 
if  ihe  host  actually  performed  the  oflloe  for  his 
guest  (1  Sam.  xxv.  41 ;  Luke  vii.  38,44 ;  John 
xiii.  5-14;  1  Tim.  v.  10).  Such  a  token  of 
hospitality  is  still  occasionally  exhibited  in  the 
East 

Watches  of  Night.  The  Jews,  like  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  divided  the  night  into 
military  watches  instead  of  hours,  eadi  watch 
representing  the  period  for  which  sentinels  or 
pickets  remained  on  duty.  The  proper  Jewish 
reckoning  reoog^xed  only  three  such  watches, 
entitled  £e  first  or  "  banning  of  the  watches  " 
(Lam.  ii.  19),  the  middle  watch  (Judg.  vii.  19). 
and  the  morning  watch  (Ex.  xiv.  24 ;  1  Sam. 
xi.  11).  These  would  last  respectively  from 
sunset  to  10, P.M.;  from  10,  p.m.,  to 2,  a-x.;  and 
from  2,  A.  M.,  to  sunrise.  Subsequently  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Roman  supremacy,  the 
number  of  watches  was  increased  to  four,  which 
were  described  either  according  to  their  nu- 
merical order,  as  in  the  case  of  the  "fourth 
watch  **  (Biatt.  xiv.  25),  or  bv  the  terms  "  even, 
midnight,  cock-crowing,  and  morning  "  (Mark 
xiii.  35).  These  terminated  respectively  at  9, 
p.  M.,  midnight,  3,  a.  m.,  and  6,  a.  m. 

Water  of  Jealou^  (Num.  r.  ii-3i). 

The  ritual  prescribed  consisted  in  the  husband's 
bringing  the  woman  before  the  priest ;  and  the 
essentiu  part  of  it  is  unquestionably  the  oath, 
to  which  the  "  water  "  was  subsidiary,  symbol- 
ical, and  ministerial.  With  her  he  was  to  bring 
the  tenth  part  of  an  ephah  of  bariey-meal  as  an 
offering.  In  the  first  instance,  the  priest  "  set 
her  b^re  the  Lord,"  with  the  offering  in  her 
hand.  As  she  stood  holding  the  ofioing,  so 
the  priest  stood  holding  an  earthen  vessu  of 
holy  water  mixed  with  tne  dust  finom  the  floor 
of  the  sanctuary,  and,  declaring  her  free  from 
all  evil  consequences  if  innocent,  aolemnlj  de- 
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Toted  her, in  the  name  of  Jehovah, to  be  "a 
corse  and  an  oath  among  her  people  "  if  guilty ; 
further  describing  the  exact  consequences  as- 
cribed to  the  operation  of  the  water  in  the 
"  members "  which  she  had  "  yielded  as  ser- 
vants to  anclcanness  "  (ver.  21,  22,  27  ;  comp. 
Rom.  vi.  19).  He  then  "  wrote  these  curses  m 
a  book,  and  blotted  them  out  with  the  bitter 
water,"  and,  having  thrown  the  handful  of  meal 
on  the  altar,  "  caused  the  woman  to  drink  "  the 
potion  thus  drugged,  she,  moreover,  answering 
to  the  words  of  his  imprecation,  "Amen, 
Amen."  Josephos  adds,  ir  the  suspicion  was 
unfounded,  she  obtained  conception;  if  true, 
she  died  infiunonslv. 

Water  of  Separatiozi.  [Purifica- 
tion.] 

Wave-Offermg.  This  rite,  together  with 
that  of  "  heavine  "  or  "  raising  "  the  ofiering, 
was  an  inseparable  accompamment  of  peace- 
ofierings.  In  such,  the  ri^ht  shoulder,  consid- 
ered the  choicest  part  of  ue  victim,  was  to  be 
"  heaved,"  and  viewed  as  hol^  to  the  Lord, 
only  eaten  therefore  by  the  priest ;  the  breast 
was  to  be  "  waved,"  and  eaten  by  tiie  worship- 
per. On  the  second  day  of  the  Passover,  a 
sheaf  of  com,  in  the  green  ear,  was  to  be  waved, 
accompanied  by  the  sacrifice  of  an  unblemished 
lamb  of  the  first  year,  from  the  performance  of 
which  ceremony  the  days  till  Pentecost  were 
to  be  counted.  When  that  feast  arrived,  two 
loaves,  the  first-firuits  of  the  ripe  com,  were  to 
be  ofiered  with  a  bumt-ofiering,  a  sin-oflfering, 
and  two  lambs  of  the  first  yearror  a  peaoe-ofier- 
ing.  These  likewise  were  to  be  waved.  The 
scriptural  notices  of  these  rites  are  to  be  found 
in  Ex,  xxix.  24,  28 ;  Lev.  vii.  30, 34,  viii.  27,  ix. 
21,  X.  14, 15,  xxiii.  10, 15, 20 ;  Num.  vi.  20,  xviii. 
11,  18,  26-29,  &c.  It  seems  not  quite  certain, 
from  Ex.  xxix.  26, 27,  whether  the  waving  was 
performed  by  the  priest,  or  by  the  worshipper, 
with  the  former's  assistance.  The  rabbinical 
tradition  represents  it  as  done  bv  the  worship- 
per, the  priest  supporting  his  hands  from  below. 
In  coniecturin^  the  meaning  of  this  rite,  regard 
must  oe  had,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  kind 
of  sacrifice  to  which  it  belonged.  It  was  the 
accompaniment  of  peace-oficrings.  These  not 
only,  like  the  ether  sacrifices,  acknowledged 
God's  greatness  and  His  right  over  the  crea- 
ture, but  they  witnessed  to  a  ratified  covenant, 
an  established  communion  ><etween  Grod  and 
man.  The  rabbis  explain  the  heaving  of  the 
shoulder  as  an  acknowledgment  that  God  has 
His  throne  in  the  heaven ;  the  waving  of  the 
breast,  that  He  is  present  in  every  quarter  of  tl>e 
eartb. 

Way.  This  word  has  now,  in  ordinary  par- 
lance, so  entirely  forsaken  its  original  sense,  and 
is  so  uniformly  employed  in  the  secondary  or 
metaphorical  sense  of  a  "  custom  "  or  '*  man- 
ner,'^that  it  is  difficult  to  remember  that  in  the 
Bible  it  most  frequently  signifies  an  actual  road 
or  track.  Our  translators  have  employed  it  as 
the  equivalent  of  no  less  than  eighteen  distinct 
Hebrew  terms.  Bat  the  term  which  most  fre- 
quently occurs,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  sig- 
nifies an  actual  road,  is  derec,  connected  wim 
the  (German  treten  and  the  English  "  tread." 
It  may  be  truly  said  that  there  is  hardly  a 
single    passage   in   which    this   word  occurs 


which  would  not  be  made  clearer  and  more  reai 
if  "  road  to "  were  substituted  for  "  way  of." 
There  is  one  use  of  both  dene  and  666^  which 
must  not  be  passed  over,  viz.  in  the  sense  of  a 
religious  course.  In  the  Old  Test.,  this  occurs- 
but  rarelv,  perhaps  twice ;  namely  in  Amos  viii. 
14,  and  rs.  cxxxix.  24.  But  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  666c,  "  the  way,"  "  the  road,"  is  the 
received,  almost  technical,  term  for  the  new 
religion  which  Paul  first  resisted  and  after- 
wards supported. 

Weapons.    [Asms.] 

Weasel  [chdled)  occurs  only  in  Lev.  xi.  29, 
in  the  list  of  unclean  animals.  According  to 
the  old  versions  and  the  Talmud,  the  Hcb. 
chdled  denotes  "  a  weasel ; "  but,  if  the  word  is 
identical  with  the  Arabic  chM  and  the  Syriac 
chuldo,  there  is  no  doubt  that  "  a  mole  "  is  the 
animal  indicated.  Moles  are  common  enough 
in  Palestine.  It  is  not  improbable  that  both 
the  Taha  Ewropaa  and  the  T.  cceca,  the  blind 
mole  or  which  Aristotle  spe&ks,  occur  Uierc, 
though  we  have  no  definite  information  on  tlii» 
point. 

Weaving.  The  art  of  weaving  appears  to- 
be  coeval  wiw  the  first  dawning  of  civilization. 
In  what  country,  or  by  whom,  it  was  invented, 
we  know  not;  but  we  find  it  practised  with 
great  skill  by  u^  Egyptians  at  a  very  early  pe- 
riod. The  "  vestures  of  fine  linen "  such  as 
Joseph  wore  (Gen.  xli.  42)  were  the  product  of 
Egyptian  looms ;  and  their  quality,  as  attested 
by  existing  specimens,  is  pronounced  to  be  not 
inferior  to  the  finest  cambric  of  modem  times. 
The  Israelites  were  probably  acquainted  with 
the  process  before  their  sojourn  in  Egypt ;  but 
it  was  undoubtedly  there  that  they  attained  the 
proficiency  which  enabled  them  to  execute  the 
hangings  of  the  Tabernacle  (Ex.  xxxv.  35;  1 
Chr.  iv.  21)  and  other  artistic  textures.  At  a 
later  period,  the  Egyptians  weie  still  famed  for 
their  manufactures  of  **  fine  "  (i.e.  hackled)  flax 
and  ofchM,  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "  networks," 
but  more  probably  a  white  material  either  of 
linen  or  cotton  (Is.  xix.  9 ;  Ez.  xxvii.  7).  The 
character  of  the  loom,  and  the  process  of  weav 
ing,  can  only  be  inferred  from  incidental  notices. 
The  Egypuan  loom  was  usually  upright,  and 
the  weaver  stood  at  his  work.  The  cloth 
was  fixed,  sometimes  at  the  top,  sometimes  at 
the  bottom.  The  modem  Arabs  use  a  pro- 
cumbent loom,  raised  above  the  ground  by  short 
legs.  The  Bible  does  not  notice  the  loom  itself, 
but  speaks  of  the  beam  to  which  the  warp  wa» 
attached  (1  Sam.  xvii.  7;  2  Sam.  xxi.  19); 
and  of  the  pin  to  which  the  cloth  was  fixed, 
and  on  which  it  was  rolled  (Jndg.  xvi.  14). 
We  have  also  notice  of  the  shuttle,  which  is 
described  hy  a  term  significant  of  the  act  of 
weaving  (Job  vii.  6) ;  the  thrum  or  threads 
which  attached  the  web  to  the  beam  (Is. 
xxxviii.  12,  margin) ;  and  the  web  itself  (Judg. 
xvi.  14;  A.  V.  "beam").  Whether  the  two 
terms  in  Lev.  xiii.  48,  rendered  "  ^^ "  ^^^ 
"woof,"  really  mean  these,  admits  of  doubt. 
The  textures  produced  by  the  Jewish  weavers 
were  veiy  various.  The  coarser  kinds,  such  as 
tent-cloth,  sackcloth,  and  the  "  hairy  garments  " 
of  the  poor,  were  made  of  goat's  or  camel's  hair 
\^Ex.  xxvi.  7 ;  Matt.  iii.  4).  Wool  was  exten- 
sively used  for  ordinary  clothing  (Lev.  xiii.  47/ 
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ProY.  xxvii.  26,   xxxi.  13;   Ez.  xxvii.  18); 
while,  for  finer  work,  flax  was  used,  varying  in 

Duality,  and  producing  the  difierent  textures 
escrioed  in  the  Bible  as  **  linen "  and  "  fine 
linen."  The  mixture  of  wool  and  flax  in 
cloth  intended  Cbr  a  garment  was  interdicted 
{Lev.  xix.  19;  Dent.  xxli.  11). 
WeddiBg.  [Makbiaob.] 
Week]  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the 
great  antiquity  of  measuring  time  by  a  period 
of  seven  days  (Gen.  viii.  10,  xxix.  27).  The 
origin  of  this  division  of  time  is  a  matter  which 
has  given  birth  to  much  speculation.  Its  an- 
tiquity is  so  great,  its  observance  so  wide-spread, 
and  it  occupies  so  important  a  place  in  sacred 
things,  that  it  must  probably  be  thrown  back  as 
far  as  the  creation  of  man.  The  week  and  the 
sabbath  are  thus  as  old  as  man  himself.  In 
Exodus,  the  week  comes  into  very  distinct 
manifestation.  Two  of  the  gre&t  feasts  —  the 
Passover  and  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles — are 
prolonged  for  seven  days  after  that  of  their 
mitiation  (Ex.  xii.  15-20,  &c.).  The  division 
by  seven  was  expanded  so  as  to  make  the 
seventh  month  ana  the  seventh  year  sabbatical. 
In  the  N.  T..  we  of  course  find  such  dear  rocoff- 
nition  of  and  familiarity  with  the  week  as  neeas 
scarcely  be  dwelt  on.  The  Christian  Church, 
from  the  very  first,  was  familiar  with  the  week. 


St  Paul's  language  (1  Cor.  xvi.  2)  shows  this. 
We  cannot  conclude  from  it  that  such  a  divisioa 
of  time  was  observed  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Corinth  generally ;  for  they  to  whom  he  was 
writing,  though  doubtless  the  majority  of  them 
were  Gentiles,  vet  knew  the  Lord's 'day,  and 
most  probably  the  Jewish  sabbath.  But  though 
we  can  infer  no  more  than  this  from  the  place 
in  question,  it  is  dear  that,  if  not  by  this  time 
vet  very  soon  after,  the  whole  Roman  world 
had  adopted  the  hebdomadal  division. 

Weeks.  Feast  of.    [PentbcostJ 
Weights  and  Measures.  A.  Wbiorts 

—  The  chief  unit  was  the  shekel  (i.e.  wehht], 
called  also  the  Holy  Shdcd,  or  Shdtei  tf  tht 
Sanctuary;  subdivided  into  the  Beka  (i^e.  half) 
or  half-snekdy  and  the  Crtrak  (i.e.  a  grain  or 
bean).  The  chief  multiple,  or  higher  unit,  was 
the  Kikkar  (i.e.  eirde  or  ^2o6e,  probably  for  an 
aagregate  sum),  translated  in  onr  version,  afttr 
the  I^XX.,  TALENT ;  subdivided  into  the  Mantli 
(i.e.  part,  portion,  or  number) ^  a  word  used  in 
Babylonian,  and  in  the  Greek  ftva  or  l/mo. 
1.  The  relations  of  these  weights,  as  usually 
employed  for  the  standard  of  weighina  sSver,  9sA 
their  absolute  values,  determined  m>m  the  ex- 
tant silver  coins,  and  confirmed  from  other 
sources,  were  as  follows,  in  grains  exactfy,  and 
in  avoirdupois  weight  approximately :  — > 
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2.  For  gold,  a  dififerent  shekel  was  used, 
probably  of  foreign  introduction.  Its  value 
has  been  calculated  at  from  129  to  132  grains. 
The  former  value  assimilates  it  to  the  Persian 


Doric  of  the  Babylonian  standard-  The  talmt 
of  this  svstem  was  jUst  double  that  of  the  silver 
standard :  it  was  divided  into  100  moiie^  and 
each  maneh  into  100  shekels,  as  follows:— 


Gold  Wbiobts. 
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3.  There  appears  to  have  been  a  third  stand- 
ard for  copper ;  namelv,  a  shekel  four  times  as 
heavy  as  the  gold  shekel  (or  528  grains),  1,500 
of  which  made  up  the  copper  talent  of  792,000 
grains.  It  seems  to  have  been  subdivided,  in 
the  coinage,  into  hal'oes  (of  264  grains),  qimr- 
ters  (of  132  grains),  and  sixths  (of  88  grains). 

B.  Measures.  —  I.  Measures  of  Length. 
— In  the  Hebrew,  as  in  every  other  system, 
these  measures  are  of  two  classes,  —  length,  in  the 
ordinary  sense,  for  objects  whose  size  we  wish 
to  determine ;  and  distance,  or  itinerary  meas- 
ures :  and  the  two  are  connected  hy  Boiiic  defi- 
nite relation,  more  or  less  simple,  between  their 
units.  1.  The  measures  of  the  former  class 
havp.  been  universally  derived   in  the  first  in- 


stance, ftx>m  the  parts  of  the  human  body;  hut 
it  is  remarkable  tnat,  in  the  Hebrew  system,  th<* 
only  part  used  for  this  purpose  is  the  hand  and 
fore-arm,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  foot,  which 
was  the  chief  unit  of  the  Western  nation^:. 
Hence  arises  the  difficulty  of  determining  the 
ratio  of  the  foot  to  the  cubit,*  which  appears 
as  the  chief  Oriental  unit  from  the  very  bnilding 
of  Noah's  ark  (Gen.  vi.  15,  16,  vii.  20).  The 
Hebrew  lesser  measures  were  \hi^  finaer^s-tfreadth 
(Jer.  lii.  21  only);  the  palm  or  %mdrhreadth 
(Ex.  XXV.  25;  1  K.  vii.  26;  2  Chr.  iv.  5,  used 

^  The  Hebrew  word  for  the  cnbU  {ammah)  appMtf* 
to  have  been  of  Kffyptian  oricln,  as  sonae  of  the 
measares  of  oapaoity  (the  ik«i  and  <;pjbaft)  we^re 
certainly. 
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metaphoricallv  in  Ps.  xzxix.  5) ;  the  span,  i.e. 
the  full  stretch  between  the  tips  of  the  thumb 
and  the  little  finger  (Ex.  xxviii.  16;  1  Sam. 
xvii.  4 ;  Ez.  xliii.  13,  and  fi^rativeiy  Is.  xl. 
12).  The  data  for  detennming  the  actnal 
length  of  the  Mosaic  cabit  involve  peculiar 
difficulties;  and  absolute  certainty  seems  un- 
attainable. The  following,  however,  seem  the 
most  probable  conclusions:  —  fini,  that  three 
cubits  were  used  in  the  times  oi  the  Hebrew 
monarchy ;  namely :  —  ( 1 )  The  cubit  of  a  man 

iDeut.  iii.  1 1 )»  or  the  common  cubit  of  Canaan 
in  contradistinction  to  the  Mosaic  cubit)  of 
tl|9  Chaldieaa  standard :  (2)  The  aid  Momc  or 


legal  cubit,  a  handbreadth  larger  than  the  first, 
and  agreeing  with  the  smaller  Egyptian  cubit : 
(3)  llie  new  cubit,  which  was  still  laiger,  and 
agreed  with  the  larger  Egyptian  cubit,  of  about 
20*6  inches,  used  in  the  Nilometer:  —  and, 
secondly,  that  the  ordinary  cubit  of  the  Bible 
did  not  come  up  to  the  full  length  of  the  cubit 
of  other  countnes.  The  reed  ^caneh)  for  meas- 
uring buildings  (like  the  Boman  decempeda) 
was  equal  to  6  cubits.  It  only  occurs  in  Eze- 
kiel  (xl.  5-8,  xli.  8,  xlii.  16-19).  The  values 
given  in  the  following  table  are  to  be  acceptdl 
with  reservation,  for  want  of  greater  certain- 
ty:- 
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Seed  .... 

S.  Of  Meantree  of  Dietance,  the  smallest  is  the 
pace,  and  the  largest  the  cUty's  journey,  [a)  The 
pace  (2  Sam.  vi.  13),  whether  it  be  sin^,  like 
our  pace,  or  double,  like  the  Latin  paaeus,  is  de- 
fined by  nature  within  certain  limits ;  its  usual 
length  being  about  30  inches  for  the  former,  and 
5  feet  for  the  latter.  There  is  some  reason  to 
suppose  that,  even  before  the  Roman  measure- 
ment of  the  roads  of  Palestine,  the  Jews  had  a 
mile  of  1,000  paces,  alluded  to  m  Matt.  v.  41. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  single  oi  double,  accord- 
ing to  the  length  of  the  pace ;  and  hence  the 
peculiar  force  of  our  Lord's  saying,  —  "  Who- 
soever shall  press  thee  as  a  courier  for  one  mile, 
go  with  him  tujain,"  —  put  the  most  liberal 
construction  on  the  demand.  (6)  The  Day*8 
Joumeif  was  the  most  usual  method  of  calculat- 
ing distances  in  travelling  (Gen.  xxx.  36,  xxxi. 
23;  Ex.  iii.  18,  v.  3;  Num.  x.  33,  xi.  31, 
xxxiii.  8 ;  Deut.  i.  2 ;  1  K.  xix.  4 ;  2  K.  iii. 
9 ;  Jon.  iii.  3  ;  1  Mace.  v.  24,  28,  vii.  45 ;  Tob. 
vi.  1),  though  but  one  instance  of  it  occurs  in 
the  New  Testament  (Luke  ii.  44).  The  ordi- 
nary day's  journey  among  the  Jews  was  thirty 
miles ;  but  when  they  travelled  in  companies. 


only  ten  miles.  Neapolis  formed  the  first  stage 
out  of  Jerusalem,  according  to  the  former,  and 
Beeroth  according  to  the  latter  computation, 
(c)  The  S<Ufbatk-dau^8  Journey  of  2,000  cubits 
(Acts  i.  12)  is  peculiar  to  the  N.  T.,  and  arose 
from  a  rabbinical  restriction.  It  was  founded 
on  a  universal  application  of  the  prohibition 
g^ven  by  Moses  for  a  special  occasion,  —  "  Let 
no  man  go  out  of  hix  place  on  the  seventh  day" 
(Ex.  xvi.  29).  An  exception  was  allowed  for 
the  purpose  of  worshipping  at  the  Taberna- 
cle; and  as  2,000  cubits  was  the  prescribed 
space  to  be  kept  between  the  Ark  and  the  peo- 
ple, as  well  as  the  extent  of  the  suburbs  or  the 
Levitical  cities  on  every  side  (Num.  xxxv.  5), 
this  was  taken  for  the  length  of  a  sabbath-day  s 
journey,  measured  from  the  wall  cf  the  dty  "in 
which  the  traveller  lived.  Computed  from  the 
value  given  above  for  the  cubit,  the  sabbath- 
day's  journey  would  be  just  six-tenths  of  a  mile, 
{d)  After  the  Captivity,  the  relations  of  the 
Jews  to  the  Persians,  Greeks,  and  Bomans, 
caused  the  use,  probably  of  the  paraaanq,  and 
certainly  of  the  stadium  and  the  mile.  Though 
the  first  is  not  mentioned  in   the   Bible,  it 


Values  of  Greek  awd  Boman  Foot.  —  See  page  992. 
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if  well  to  exhibit  the  ratios  of  the  three. 
The  aniversal  Greek  standard,  the  Btadium  of 
600  Greek  (eet,  which  was  the  length  of  the 
race-course  at  Olympia,  occurs  first  iu  the  Mac- 
cabees, and  is  common  in  the  N.  T.  Our  ver- 
Hion  renders  it  furlong ;  it  being,  in  fact,  the  8th 
part  of  the  Roman  mile,  as  the  furlong  is  of 
ours  (2  Mace.  xi.  5,  xii.  9,  17,  29 ;  Luke  xxiv. 
13  ;  John  vi.  19,  xi.  18  ;  Rev.  xiv.  20,  xxi.  16). 
One  measure  remains  to  be  mentioned.  The 
fathom,  used  in  sounding  by  the  Alexandrian 
mariners  in  St.  Paul's  voyage,  is  the  Greek 
dpyvia,  i.e.  the  full  stretch  of  the  two  arms  from 
tip  to  tip  of  the  middle  finger,  which  is  about 
equal  to  the  height,  and  in  a  man  of  full  stature 
is  six  fiiet.  For  the  sake  of  completeness,  the 
ralnes  >){  the  Greek  and  Roman  foot  are  shown 
in  the  cable  on  page  991. 

For  (Estimating  area,  and  especially  lajid,  there 
is  no  evidence  that  the  Jews  used  any  special 
•jrstem  of  square  Measures ;  but  thev  were  con- 
tent t<  I  express  the  leiMth  and  breadth  of  the  sur- 
face ti»  be  measured,  by  the  cubit  iSnm.  xxxv. 
4,  5;  Bz.  xl.  27)  or  by  the  reed  (Ez.  xlii.  20, 
xliii.  J7,  xlv.  2,  xlviii.  20;  Rev.  xxi.  16). 

II.  Mbasures  of  Capacity.  —  1.  The 
measikres  of  capacity  for  liquids  were  —  (a) 
Ti>e  Lg  (Lev.  xiv.  10,  &c.),  the  name  originaJly 
siguifying  a  "  basin."  (6)  The  Am,  a  name  of 
Egyptian  origin,  frequently  noticed  in  the 
Bible  \  Ex.  XXIX.  40,  XXX.  24  ;  Num.  xv.  4,  7, 
9;  En.  iv.  11,  &c.).  (c)  The  bath,  the  name 
meanin,;  "  measured,"  the  largest  of  the  liquid 
measures  (1  K.  vii.  26,  38;  2  Chr.  ii..l0;  £zr. 
vii.  22 ;  Is.  t.  10).  The  relative  values  of  these 
measure^  stand  thus :  — 


Loft 

IS 

Hin. 

7i 

6 

Bath. 

2.  The  dry  measure  contained  the  following 
denominations :  —  (a)  The  cab,  mentioned  only 
in  2  K.  vi.  25,  the  name  meaning  literally  hol- 
low or  concave.  (6)  The  otner,  mentioned  only 
in  Ex.  xvi.  16-36.  The  word  implies  a  heap; 
and  secondarily,  a  sAeo/I  (c)  The  s£&h,  or 
**  measure,"  this  being  the  etymological  mean- 
ing of  the  term,  and  appropriately  applied  to 
it,  inasmuch  as  it  was  the  ordinary' measure  for 
household  purposes  (Gen.  xviii.  6;  1  Sam. 
XXV.  18;  2  K.  vii.  1,  16).  The  Greek  equiv- 
alent occurs  in  Matt.  xiii.  33 ;  Luke  xiii.  21 . 
(d)  The  ephah,  a  word  of  Egyptian  origin,  and 
of  frequent  recurrence  in  the  Bible  (Ex.  xvi. 
36;  I«v.  V.  11,  vi.  20;  Num.  v.  15,  xxviii.  5; 
Judg.  vi.  19;  Ruth  ii.  17 ;  I  Sam.  i.  24,  xvii. 
17;  Ez.  xlv.  11,  13,  14,  xlvi.  5,  7,  11,  14).  (<?) 
The  lethec,  or  "  half-homer,"  literally  meaning 
what  is  poured  out :  it  occurs  only  in  Hos.  iii.  2. 
f)  The  homer,  meaning  henp  (Lev.  xxvii.  16 ; 

um.  xi.  32;  Is.  v.  10;  Ez.  xlv.  13).  It  is 
elsewhere  termed  cor,  from  the  circular  vessel 
in  which  it  was  measured  (I  K.  iv.  22,  v.  11  ; 
2  Chr.  ii.  10,  xxvii.  5;  Ez.  vii.  22,  xlv. 
14).  The  Greek  equivalent  occurs  in  Luke 
xvi.  7.  The  following  scale  gives  the  relative 
values  of  these  measures ;  — 
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The  absoltde  values  of  the  liquid  and  dry 
ures  are  stated  difibrently  by  Josepbus  and  the 
rabbinists ;  and,  as  we  are  unable  to  decide  b^ 
tween  thein,  we  give  a  double  estimate  of  the 
varions  denominations :  — 
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In  the  N.  T.  we  have  notices  of  the  foUo^n^ 
foreign  measures  :  —  (a)  The  metritis  (John  ii. 
6 ;  A.  V.  "  firkin "),  for  liquids.  (6)  The 
chcaux  (Rev.  vi.  6;  A.  V.  "measure  ),  for 
dry  goods,  (c)  The  xesth,  applied,  howerer, 
not  to  the  peculiar  measure  so  named  by  the 
Greeks,  but  to  any  small  vessel,  such  as  a  cup 
(Mark  vii.  4,  8 ;  A.  V.  "  not  ">.  (d)  The  mo- 
(Hus,  similar^  applied  to  describe  any  vessel  of 
moderate  dimensions  (Matt.  v.  15;  Mark  i v. 
21 ;  Luke  xi.  33;  A.  V.  "bushel")  ;  though 
properly  meaning  a  Roman  measure  amount- 
ing to  about  a  peck.  The  value  of  the  Attic 
mttrites  was  8*6696  gallons ;  and  coKsequently 
the  amount  of  liquid  in  six  stone  jars,  contain- 
ing on  the  average  2}  mdritte  each,  woald  ex- 
ceed 1 10  gallons  (John  ii.  6).  Verv  possibly, 
however,  the  Greek  term  represents  the  Hebrew 
bath ;  and,  if  the  bath  be  taken  at  the  lowett 
estimate  assigned  to  it,  the  amount  would  be 
reduced  to  STOut  60  gallons.  The  cfttenix  was 
l-48th  of  an  Attic  medimnus,  and  contained 
nearly  a  quart.  It  represented  the  amount  of 
com  for  a  day's  food ;  and  hence  a  chaenix  for  a 
penny  (or  denarius),  which  usually  purchased 
a  bushel  (Cic.  Verr.  iii.  81),  indicated  a  great 
scarcity  (Rev.  vi.  6). 

Weil.  The  special  necessity  of  a  sapply  of 
water  (Judg.  i.  15)  in  a  hot  climate  has  atwayi 
involved  among  Eastern  nations  questions  of 
property  of  the  highest  importance,  and  some- 
times given  rise  to  serious  contention.  Thus 
the  well  Bcershcba  was  opened,  and  its  posses- 
sion attested  with  special  formality  by  Abraham 
(Gen.  xxi.  30,  31).  To  acquire  wells  which 
they  had  not  themselves  dug  was  one  of  the 
marks  of  favor  foretold  to  the  Hebrews  on 
their  entrance  into  Canaan  (Dcut.  vi.  11);  to 
possess  one  is  noticed  as  a  mark  of  independ- 
ence (Prov.  V.  15) ;  and  to  abstain  from  the  use 
of  wells  belonging  to  others,  a  disclaimer  of 
interference  with  their  property  (Num.  xx.  17^ 
19,  xxi.  22).  Similar  rights  of  possession, 
actual  and  henKlitaty,  exist  among  the  Arabs- 
of  the  present  day.  It  is  thus  easy  to  nnder- 
stand  bow  wells  *  have  become  in  many  cases- 


nography  both 
PeninBula.  Wells  in  Palestine  are  UBuall;  ex- 
cavKted  finm  the  aolid  limeBloae  rock,  some- 
time* with  steps  to  descend  into  them  (Gen. 
x:tiT,  16).  The  brimi  ue  furniahed  with  a 
curb  or  low  wall  of  itone,  bearing  marks  of 
high  antiqnity  in  the  furrowi  worn  oj  the  ropes 
DBeJ  in  drawing  water.  It  was  on  a  curb  of 
diia  sort  that  onr  Lord  sat  when  He  converMd 
with  thewomanoTSBinaiialJohn  iT.6);  and  it 
wu  this,  the  DBuai  stone  cover,  which  the  wo- 
man placed  on  the  mouth  of  the  well  at  Baha- 
rim  (S  Sani.  xTii.  19),  where  the  A,  V.  weakens 
the  sense  by  omitting  the  article.  The  usaal 
methods  for  raising  water  are  the  following  :  — 
1.  The  rope  and  bocket,  or  water-skin  (Gen. 
xxir.  14-aO;  John  It.  llj.  S.  The saki jeh, or 
Persisn  wheel.  This  consists  of  a  vertical 
wheel  inmished  with  a  set  of  buckets  orearlb- 
em  jan,  attached  to  a  cord  passing  over  the 
wheel,  wbich  descend  empty  and  return  ftdl  m 
the  wheel  rerolies,  3.  A  modificaiJon  of  the 
last  method,  by  wbich  a  man,  sitting  opposite 
to  a  wheel,  tiimiuhed  with  backets,  inms  it  bj 
drawing  witb  his  hands  one  set  of  spokes  pro- 
longed beyond  its  circamference,  and  pus  Ding 
another  set  fhjm  him  with  his  feet,  i  A 
method  tct;  common,  botJi  in  ancient  and 
modMn  Bg^pt,  ia  tbe  shadoof,  a  simple  contn 


"tAS^w" 


of  llH  pcHUI  dv.    (WIlLlnK 


*ance  consisting  of  b  lerer  moring  on  a  pivot, 
which  is  loaded  at  one  end  with  a  lump  of  clay 
or  some  other  weight,  and  baa  at  tbe  other  a 
bowl  or  bucket.  Wells  are  nsnally  famished 
with  tronghs  of  wood  or  stone,  into  which  the 


is  used,  which  is  commonly  worked  bj  it 
women  are  nanally  the  water-carrien. 

Whale.  As  to  the  signification  of  the  He- 
brew terms  ton  and  lantiSn,  variously  rendered  in 
the  A.  V.  by  "dragon,"  "  whale,  "  serpent," 
"  iea-nM>n*ter,"  see  DsAOoy.  It  lemains  fbr 
lu  in  this  article  to  consider  the  transaction 
recorded,  in  the  Book  of  Jonah,  of  that  pro- 
phet having  been  swallowed  np  by  some  "  great 


3  WHEAT 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary  to  observe 
that  the  Greek  word  dtot,  nsed  by  St.  Mat 
chew,  is  not  restricted  in  its  mcauiug  to  "  a 
whale,"  or  any  cdactan;  like  the  Latin  att 
or  cttua,  it  may  denote  anv  sea-monster,  either 


tunny  of  enormons  siie,"  Although  two  or 
three  species  of  whale  are  found  in  theMeditei^ 
tanean  Sea  yet  the  great  fish  "  that  swallowed 
the  prophet  cannot  properlv  be  identified  with 
—  -^ ')r    uthough   tbe  sperm-whale 


hardly  be  the  fishintended^. 
as  the  natural  food  of  cetaceans  consists  of 
small  animals,  such  as  mediuue  and  Crustacea. 
The  only  fish.  then,  capable  of  swallowing  a 
man  would  be  a  large  specimen  of  the  white 
shark  ( Carchariat  vulgaru},  that  dreaded  enemy 
of  sailors,  and  the  most  voracious  of  the  family 
of  Squalida:.  This  shark,  which  sometimes 
attains  the  length  of  Ibirty  feet,  ia  quite  able  to 
swallow  a  man  whole.  The  whole  body  of  n 
man  in  armor  has  been  found  in  the  stomach 
of  a  white  shark  ;  and  Captain  King,  in  his 
Surrey  of  Aastralia,  says  he  had  caught  one 
wbich  could  have  swallowed  a  man  with  the 
greatest  ease.  Blnmenbach  mentions  that  a 
whole  horse  has  been  (bond  in  a  shark ;  a 


....   , _  .  Jngs,  he  found  the  whole 

(kin  of  a  bu(&lo,  which,  a  short  time  before,  had 
been  thrown  overboard  from  his  ship  (i.  p.  27;. 
Tbe  white  shark  is  not  uncommon  in  the  Medi- 


Wheat,  the  well-known  valuable  cereal, 
cultivated  Irom  the  earliest  times,  is  first  men- 
tioned in  Gen.  xxx.  14,  in  the  account  of 
Jacob's  sojoom  with  Laban  in  Mesopo 
Egypt  in  ancient  times 


desopolamia. 
i«ted  for  ths 
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nowth  of  its  wheat:  the  best  quality  was  all 
Marded ;  and  the  same  varieties  existed  in  an- 
cient as  in  mcMlem  times,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  the  seven-eared  qualitj  described  in 
Pharaoh's  dream  (Qen.  xli.  22).  Babylonia 
was  also  noted  for  the  excellence  of  its  wheat 
and  other  cereals.  Syria  and  Palestine  pro- 
daced  wheat  of  fine  quality,  and  in  large  quan- 
tities (Ps.  Ixxxi.  16,  cxlvii.  U,  &c.).  There 
appear  to  be  two  or  three  kinds  of  wheat  at 
present  grown  in  Palestine,  the  TViticum  md- 
aare,  the  T.  spelta,  and  another  variety  of 
beanled  wheat,  which  appears  to  be  the  same  as 
the  Egyptian  kind,  the  T.  compoaiium.  In  the 
parable  of  the  sower,  onr  Lord  alludes  to  grains 
of  wheat  which  in  good  mnnd  produce  a 
hnndred-fold  (Matt.  xiii.  8).  The  common 
Triticum  vulgare  will  sometimes  produce  one 
hundred  eprains  in  the  ear.  Wheat  is  reaped 
towajrds  the  end  of  April,  in  May,  and  in  June, 
according  to  the  difirerences  of  soil  and  posi- 
tion. It  was  sown  either  broadcast,  and  then 
ploughed  in  or  trampled  in  by  cattle  (Is.  xxxii. 
20),  or  in  rows,  if  we  rightly  understand  Is. 
xxviii.  25,  which  seems  to  imply  that  the  seeds 
were  planted  apart  in  order  to  insure  larger  and 
fuller  ears.  The  wheat  was  put  into  the  ground 
in  the  winter,  and  some  time  after  the  barlev : 
in  the  Egyptian  plague  of  hail,  consequently, 
the  barley  sufierea ;  but  the  wheat  had  not  ap- 
peared, and  so  escaped  injury. 

Whirlwind.  The  Hebrew  terms  si2pA^ 
and  8e*drdh  convey  the  notion  of  a  violent  wind 
or  hurricane :  the  former,  because  such  a  wind 
sweeps  away  every  object  it  encounters ;  the  latter, 
because  the  objects  so  swept  away  are  tossec/ and 
aaikUed.  In  addition  to  this,  Gesenius  gives  a 
similar  sense  toaalqal,  in  Ps.  Ixxvii.  18  (A.  V. 
"  heaven  "),  and  fiz.  x.  13  (A.  V.  "  wheel "). 
It  does  not  appear  that  any  of  the  above  terms 
express  the  specific  notion  of  a  to&iW-wind. 
The  most  violent  winds  in  Palestine  come  from 
the  east  The  whirlwind  is  frequently  used  as 
a  metaphor  of  violent  and  sweeping  destruc- 
tion. 

Widow.  Under  the  Mosaic  dispensation, 
no  legal  provision  was  made  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  widows.  They  were  left  dependent, 
partly  on  the  afiection  of  relations,  more  espe- 
cially of  the  eldest  son,  whose  birthright,  or 
extra  share  of  the  property,  imposed  such  a 
duty  upon  him,  ana  partly  on  the  privileges 
accorded  to  other  distressed  classes,  such  as  a 
participation  in  the  triennial  third  tithe  (Deut 
xiv.  29,  XX vi.  12),  in  leasing  (Deut.  xxiv. 
19-21),  and  in  religious  feasts  (Dent  xvi.  11, 
14) .  With  regard  to  the  remarriage  of  widows, 
the  only  restriction  imposed  by  the  Mosaic  law 
had  reference  to  the  contingency  of  one  being 
left  childless,  in  which  case  the 'brother  of  the 
deceased  husband  had  a  right  to  marry  the  wid- 
ow (Deut  XXV.  5,  6 ;  Matt  xxii.  23-30).  In 
the  Apostolic  Church,  the  widows  were  sus- 
tained at  the  public  expense,  the  relief  being 
daily  administered  in  kind,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  officers  appointed  for  this  special 
purpose  (Acts  vi.  1-6).  Particular  directions 
are  given  by  St  Pani  as  to  the  class  of  persons 
entitled  to  such  public  maintenance  (1  Tim.  v. 
3-16).  Out  of  the  bod^  of  such  widows,  a  cer- 
tain number  were  to  be  enrolled,  the  qualifl- 


cations  for  snch  enrolment  being,  that  th^  were 
not  under  sixty  years  of  ace ;  that  they  had 
been  "  the  wife  of  one  man,  probably  meaning 
but  once  married ;  and  that  they  had  led  osefS 
and  charitable  lives  (ver.  9,  10). 

Wife.    [Majiriaoe.] 

Wild  deaats.    [BbastsJ 

Wildemeas  of  the  waaderiiig. — 

With  all  the  material  for  fixing  the  localities  of 
the  Exodus,  the  evidence  for  many  of  them  is 
so  slight  that  the  whole  question  is  involved  in 
much  obscurity.  The  uncertainties  commeaoe 
fix>m  the  very  starting-point  of  the  route  of  the 
Wandering.  It  is  impossible  to  fix  tho  point 
at  which,  in  "  the  wilderness  of  Etham  "  (Num. 
xxxiii.  6,  7),  Israel,  now  a  nation  of  fireeoien, 
emerged  from  that  sea  into  which  diey  had 
passed  as  a  nation  of  slaves.  The  &ct  thai 
rrom  "  Etham,  in  the  edge  of  the  wilderness,'* 
their  path  struck  across  the  sea  (Ex.  xiii.  20), 
and  from  the  sea  into  the  same  wilderness  of 
Etham,  seems  to  indicate  the  upper  end  of  the 
farthest  tongue  of  the  Gulf  of  Sues  as  the  point 
of  crossing.  There  seems  reason  also  to  think 
that  this  ^f  had  then,  as  also  at  &don-geber, 
a  further  extension  northward  than  at  present, 
owing  to  the  land  having  uj^eaved  its  leveL 
[Red  Sea,  Passaob  of.]  Their  ronte  now  lay 
southwards  down  the  east  side  of  the  Gnlf  of 
Sueg,  and  at  first  along  the  shore.  The  station 
of  Ayun  Mouea  (the  ^elU  of  Aloses),  with  its 
tamarisks  and  seventeen  wells,  may  have  serfcd 
for  their  gathering  after  the  passage.  They 
marched  for  three  days  through  the  wildemest 
of  Shur  or  Etham,  on  the  south-west  maigia 
of  the  great  desert  ofParan  [Et-Tih)^  where  they 
found  no  water  (Ex.  xv.  22 ;  Num.  xxxiii.  8). 
It  is  a  part  of  the  belt  of  gravel  which  sonoonds 
the  mountains  of  the  Peninsula,  and  is  crossed 
by  several  lotui^s,  whose  sides  are  fringed  with 
tamarisks,  acacias,  and  a  few  palm-trees.  Near 
one  of  these,  the  Wady  d-'Amarak,  is  a  sprint 
called  Ain  Awdrahf  not  only  in  the  position  of 
Marah,  but  with  the  Idtler  taste  which  gave  it 
the  name.  The  people,  tormented  with  thirst, 
murmured  against  Moses,  who,  at  the  com- 
mand of  Qod,  cast  a  certain  tree  into  the  waters 
which  made  them  sweet  (Ex.  xv.  26).  Tlwy 
must  have  been  cheered  at  reaching  the  oasis 
of  Elim,  whose  tvrelve  wells  and  threescore 

K aim-trees  mark  it  as  one  of  the  moiys  that 
reak  the  desert;  either  the  Wadtf  GwwM 
or  the  Wady  Ueeit.  After  passing  the  Wati^ 
Ta^U)eh,  the  ronte  descends  through  a  defile 
on  to  a  beautiful  pebbly  beach,  wnre  Dean 
Stanley  places  the  Encaxphbht  bt  thb  Red 
Sea,  which  is  mentioned  in  Numbers  (xxxiii. 
10)  next  to  Elim,  but  is  omitted  in  Kxodns. 
Here  the  Israelites  had  their  last  view  of  the 
Red  Sea  and  the  shores  of  Egypt  Strik- 
ing inland  from  this  point,  they  entered  the 
Wilderness  of  Sin  (probably  the  plain  of 
Murkhak),  which  leads  up  fVom  the  shore  to  the 
entrance  to  the  mountains  of  Sinai  (Ex.  xvi.  I ). 
Here  occurred  their  second  great  trid  siooe 
leaving  Egypt.  Their  nnleavened  bread  was 
exhausted;  and  they  began  to  mnrmar  that 
they  had  better  have  dira  by  the  flesh-pots  of 

^KJV^  ^luM  ^^®  ^^^^  1^  o°(  ^  ^  killed  with 
hunger  in  the  wilderness.  But  God  was  toach- 
ing  them  to  look  to  Him  for  their  ''daily 
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bread/'  which  He  now  rained  down  fit>m  heayen 
in  the  form  of  manna,  and  continued  the  sup- 
ply till  the/ reached  Canaan  (£x.  xvi.  4,  35). 
[Mamka.]  Trom  this  yallej,  others  lead  up,  by  a 
series  of  steep  ascents,  into  the  recesses  of  oinai ; 
resembling  tne  beds  of  rivers,  but  without  water, 
and  separated  by  defiles  which  sometimes  be- 
come staircases  of  rock.     Such  were  no  doubt 
the  stations  of  Dophkah  and  Alush  (Num. 
xxxiii.  12,  13),  and  such  are  the  Wadya  Shdlal 
and  Mttkatteb.   From  the  latter  the  route  passes 
into  the  long  and  winding  Wcufy  Fdran,  with 
its  groves  of  tamarisks  and  palms,  overhune  by 
the  granite  rocks  of  Mount  Serbal,    This  viuley 
answers  in  every  respect  to  Rbphidim  (the 
resting-placa)f  the  very  name  of  which  implies 
a  long  halt  (Ex.  xvii.  I).    Here  the  cry  for 
water  burst  forth  into  an  angry  rebellion  against 
Moses;  and  Grod  vouchsafed  a  miracle  for  a 
permanent  supply  durine  their  abode  in  the 
Wilderness  or  Smai.    A£)ses  was  commanded 
to  go  beforB  the  people,  with  the  elders  of  Isra- 
el, and  to  smite  the  rock  in  Horeb,  and  water 
flowed  forth  out  of  it.    The  place  was  called 
Ma88ah  (temptation)^  and  Mbbibah  {diiding  or 
ttrije),  in  memoy^  of  the  rebellion  by  which  the 
people  tempted  cfohovah,  and  doubted  His  pres- 
ence among  them  (Ex.  xvii.  2-7).    The  spring 
thus  opened  seems  to  have  formed  a  brook, 
which  the  Israelites  used  during  their  whole 
sojourn  near  Sivai   (Dent  ix.  21 ;  comp.  Ps. 
Ixxviii.  15,  16,  cv.  41).    Hence  the  rock  is  said 
to  have  "Jbliiwed  them  "  by  St.  Paul,  who 
makes  it  a  type  of  Christ,  the  source  of  the 
spiritual  water  of  life  (1  Cor.  x.  4 ;  comp.  Is.  Iv. 
1 ;  Ex.  xlvii.  I ;  2Sech.  xiv.  8 ;  John  iv.  14,  vii.  35 ; 
Biev.  xxiL  1,  17 :  the  waters  flowing  out  of  the 
temple,  which  also  stood  on  a  bare  rock,  com- 
plete the  type,  linking  together  Sinai,  Sion,  and 
the  spirituiu  sense  of  both).    The  next  stage 
brought  the  Israelites  to  the  Wildernbss  of 
Sinai,  on  the  first  day  of  the  third  month 
(Sivan,  June),  and  here  they  encamped  before 
the  mount  (Ex.  xix.  1,  2).    The  site  of  their 
camp  has  been  identified,  to  a  high  deme  of 
probability,  with  the  Wadif  er-Ftahah  (the  en- 
cUmednlain),  in  ftx>nt  of  the  ma^iiflcent  clifib  of 
Ras  SUfad/eL    On  the  identiflcation  of  Sinai 
itself,  see  Siitai.    The  sojourn  of  the  Israelites 
for  a  year  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mount  Sinai 
was  an  eventful  one.    The  statements  of  the 
scriptural  narrative  which  relate  to  die  receiv- 
ing of  the  Two  Tables,  the  Golden  Calf,  Moses' 
vision  of  God,  and  the  vision  of  Jethro,  are 
too  well  known  to  need  special  mention  here. 
They  now  quitted  the  Sinaitic  region  for  that 
of  raran,  in  which  they  went  three  days  with- 
out finding  a  permanent  encampment  (Num.  i., 
ix.  15-23,  X.  13,  33,  xi.35,  xii.  16).     In  follow- 
ing the  route  of  the  Israelites  from  Sinai,  we 
must  try  to  determine  two  or  three  chief  posi- 
tions.    The  general  direction  is  northwards 
from  Sinai  "  to  the  mount  of  the  Amorites," 
the  highlands  of  Southern  Palestine.    The  two 
extremes  are  the  camp  before  Sinai  on  the 
south,  and  the  "city      of  Kadbsh,  or  Ka- 
desh-Bamea,  on  the  north  (Num.   xiii.  26, 
XX.  9,  xxxii.  8).    The  distance  between  these 
points  was  eleven  days' Journey  (about  165 
miles),  ''by  the  way  of  Mount  Seir"  (Dent 
I.  S).    This  is  evidently  mentioned  as  the  ordi- 


nary route,  and  it  seems  to  be  implied  (though 
this  must  not  be  assumed  as  certain)  that  it  was 
followed  by  the  Israelites.   Between  '*  the  mount 
of  the  Amorites  "  and  the  group  of  Sinai  lies 
the  great  table-land  now  called  the  desert  of  Et- 
Tth{the  wantjkring).    There  can  be  no  doubt  of 
its  general  correspondence  to  the  wilderness  of 
Paran,  in  which  they  went  three  days  without 
finding  a  permanent  encampment  (^Tum.  x.  12, 
33) .    It  took  them  some  time  to  get  clear  of  the 
wadif$  about  Sinai;    and  although  Paran  is 
mentioned  from  the  first  as  the  region  into 
which  they  passed,  the  three  important  stations 
of  Tabbrah,  Kibboth-Hattaavah,  and  Ha- 
ZBBOTH  (Num.  xi.  3,  34,  35,  xxxiii.  17),  can 
hardly  be  reckoned  to  Paran,  as  they  are  said 
to  have  encamped  in  the  wilderness  of  Paran 
after  leaving  Hazeroth  (Num.  xii.  16).     Unfor- 
tunately these  three  names  furnish  little,  if  any, 
clew  to  the  route  they  took  firom  Sinai.    Ta- 
BEBAH  (a  burning)  records  the  awful  judgment 
that  befell  the  people,  who  now  heghn  again  to 
murmur  against  Jehovah  (Num.  xi.  23).    The 
name  of  the  next  station,  Kibboth-IIattaa- 
VAH  (the  graces  of  hat),  is  of  similar  origin. 
They  loathed  the  manna,  and  asked  for  fiesh. 
God  sent  them  quails,  on  which  they  surfeited 
themselves  for  a  whole  month ;  and  while  the 
fiesh  was  ^et  between  their  teeth,  they  were 
smitten  with  a  great  plague,  which  gave  the 
place  its  name.    For  the  next  halting-place, 
Hazbboth  (the  endotures),  a  site  has  been  found 
at  the  Wadjf  Huderah,  on  the  main  route  fh>m 
Sinai  to  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabah 
(Num.  xi.  35).  At  Haaseroth,  Moses  was  troubled 
by  a  seditious  opposition  from  Miriam   and 
Aaron.      Miriam  was  smitten  with  leprosy; 
and,  though  she  was  healed  at  the  prayer  of 
Moses,  Aut>n,  as  the  high-priest,  was  obliged 
to  shut  her  out  from  the  camp  for  seven  days ; 
after  which  "  the  people  removed  from  Haxe- 
roth,  and  pitched  in  the  wilderness  of  Paran." 
Here  is  the  Gordian  knot  of  the  topography. 
We  are  not  told  at  what  point  they  paswd  mto 
the  wilderness  of  Paran,  nor  how  many  stages 
they  made  in  it  We  find  them  next  at  Kadbsh, 
whence  the  spies  were  sent  out  (Num.  xiii.  26 ; 
Dent.  i.  19) ;  but  to  determine  the  position  of 
Kadesh  itself  is  the  great  problem  or  the  whole 
route.    Wo  obtain  no  help  from  the  list  of  sta- 
tions (Num.  xxxiii.),  in  which  Kadesh  is  not 
mentioned,  and  the  name  of  Hazeroth  is  fol- 
lowed by  several  unknown  places,  of  which  it  is 
even  uncertain  whether    they  belong  to  this 
journey,  or  to  the  years  of  wandering  in  the 
wilderness.    The  latter  seems  the  more  proba- 
ble alternative,  since  the  mention  of  Mount 
Hor  (Num.  xiii.  37-41 )  clearly  refers  to  the  for- 
tieth year ;  and  at  least  the  eight  preceding  sta- 
tions (Num.  xiii.  31-37)  are  closely  connected 
with  it  (comp.  Deut  x.  6,  7) ;  while  the  halt  at 
Kadesh  (Num.  xiii.  37)  must  be  understood  of 
a  return  to  that  place  after  the  long  wanderings 
(comp.  Num.  xx.  1).    The  only  escape  firom 
these  difficulties  is  by  the  hypothesis  that  Kadesh 
served  as  a  sort  of  head-quarters  during  the 
thirty-eightyears  of  wandering.    The  Israelites 
arrived  at  BuMlesh  forty  days  tefore  the  vintage, 
or  about  the  latter  part  of  August ;  and  they 
made  there  a  longer  halt  than  at  any  other 
place,  except  before  Sinai.    At  Kadesn,  Jeho- 
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fih  declared  jo  the  people  that  they  had  reached 
the  mountain  of  the  Amorites,  into  which  they 
were  to  ascend,  to  possess  the  land  He  had  giv- 
en them  (Dent.  i.  20,  21).  But  first  the  coun- 
try was  explored  by  twelve  spies,  who  were 
tieads  of  their  respective  tribes  (Num.  xiii. 
1-16 ;  Deut  i.  22,  23).  The  people,  alarmed 
by  Uie  report  which  the  spies  brought  back  of 
the  strength  of  the  Canaanite  cities,  broke  out 
into  open  rebellion,  and  proposed  to  elect  a  cap- 
tain, and  to  return  to  Egypt.  God  punished  them 
by  declaring  that  they  should  not  see  the  Prom- 
ised Land.  The  execution  of  the  sentence  was 
to  begin  on  the  morrow,  by  their  turning  into 
the  wilderness  by  the  way  of  the  Bed  Sea. 
There  they  were  to  wander  for  forty  years — a 
year  for  each  dav  that  the  spies  had  searched 
the  land  —  till  all  the  men  of  twenty  years  old 
and  upwards  had  left  their  carcasses  in  the  des- 
ert ;  and  then  at  length  their  children,  haviuj^ 
shared  their  wanderings,  should  enter  on  their 
inheritance  (Num.  xiv.).  Now  that  it  was  too 
late,  the  people  changed  their  mind ;  and,  hav- 
ing lost  the  opportunity  given  them  by  God, 
they  tried  to  seize  it  against  His  will.  In  the 
morning,  they  marched  up  the  mountain-pass 
(Es-Sflfa),  in  spite  of  the  warning  of  Mx>ses 
that  it  should  not  prosper ;  and  the  Amalekites 
and  Canaanites,  coming  down  upon  them  with 
the  Amorites  of  the  mountain,  defeated  them 
with  great  slaughter,  and  chased  them  as  far  as 
Hormah,  and  even  to  Mount  Seir  (Num.  xiv. 
40-45;  Deut.  i.  41-44).  The  entrance  to  the 
Promised  Land  on  this  side  was  now  hopelessly 
barred ;  and  their  forlorn  state  is  thus  describea 
by  Moses :  "  And  ye  returned,  and  wept  before 
Jehovah;  but  Jehovah  would  not  hearken  to 
your  voice  nor  give  ear  unto  you  "  (Deut.  i.  45, 
46).  The  thirty-eight  years  (or  rather  exactly 
thirty-seven  years  and  a  half)  occupied  in  the 
execution  of  God's  judgment  form  almost  a 
blank  in  the  sacred  history.  Their  close  may 
be  fixed  at  the  period  of  the  final  march  from 
Kadesh  to  Mount  Hor,  and  thence  down  through 
the  Arabah,  and  up  the  eastern  side  of  Mount 
Seir,  to  the  |>lains  of  Moab  (Num.xx.  23,  xxxiii. 
37;  Deut  li.  23).  But  the  intervening  por- 
tions of  the  narrative  are  most  difficult  to  as- 
sign to  their  proper  place  —  whether  to  the  first 
or  final  stay  at  Kadesh,  or  to  the  years  between. 
The  mastery  which  hang^  over  this  period 
seems  like  an  awful  silence  into  which  the  reb- 
els sink  away.  After  the  rout  in  Hormah,  tiie 
people  "  abode  in  Kadesh  many  days  "  (Deut. 
1.  46).  This  phrase  may  possibly  cover  the 
whole  period  of  the  wandering;  and  Kadesh 
may  very  well  be  taken  for  a  general  name  of 
the  wilderness  (see  Ps.  xxix.  8).  The  direction 
in  which  the  people  started  on  their  wanderings 
is  defined  " bSf  the  way  of  the  Red  Sea"  (Num. 
xiv.  25 ;  Deut.  i.  40),  which  seems  clearly  to 
mean  down  the  Arabah  to  the  head  of  the  Elan-* 
itic  Gulf.  Now  it  seems  that  the  passage  in 
Deut.  ii.  1  must  be  referred  to  this  same  "  turn- 
ing into  the  wilderness  by  way  of  the  Red  Sea," 
and  not  to  the  final  march,  the  signal  for  which 
is  recorded  at  ver.  3 ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by 
the  computation  of  the  thirty-eight  years  of 
wandering  ftom  the  time  they  left  Kadesh-bar- 
nea  (Num.  xiv.  14).  If  this  be  so,  we  have  a 
slew  to  the  direction  of  the  wandering,  in  the 


words  "  and  we  compassed  Mount  Seir  mao» 
da^s,"  —  words  wliich  point  to  the  Arabai. 
mth  this  agrees  the  notice  of  their  last  march 
back  to  Kadesh,  being  from  Ezion-gaber  ai 
the  head  of  the  Gulf  ^Akabah  (Num.  xxxiii 
36). 

W illows  are  mentioned  in  Lev.  xxiii.  40  ; 
Job  xl.  22 ;  Is.  xliv.  4  ;  Ps.  cxxxvii.  2.  With 
respect  to  the  tree  upon  which  the  captive  Is- 
racdites  hung  their  harps,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  weeping-willow  (Salix  Babyltmica)  is 
intended.  This  tree  grows  abundantly  on  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates,  in  other  parts  of  Asia 
as  in  Palestine.  The  Hebrew  word  translated 
willows  is  generic,  and  includes  several  species 
of  the  large  family  of  SaHces,  which  is  well 
represented  in  Palestine  and  the  Bible  lands; 
such  as  the  Salix  alba,  S.  viminalis  (osier),  S, 
JElguptiaoa. 

Willows,  the  Brook  of  the.  a  wady 

mentioned  by  Isaiah  (xv.  7)  in  his  airgeover 
Moab.  His  language  implies  that  it  was  one 
of  the  boundaries  of  the  country,  and  is  possi- 
bly identical  with  a  wady  mentioned  by  Amos 
(vi.  14)  as  the  then  recognized  southern  limit 
of  the  northern  kingdom.  This  latter  appears 
in  the  A.  V.  as  "  the  river  of  the  wilderness." 
Widely  as  they  differ  in  the  A.  V.,  the  names 
are  all  but  identical  in  the  original. 

Wills.  Under  a  system  of  close  inheritance 
like  that  of  the  Jews,  the  scope  for  bequest  in 
respect  of  land  was  limited  by  the  right  of  re- 
demption and  general  re-entry  in  the  Jubilee 
Year.  But  the  law  does  not  forbid  bequests  by 
will  of  such  limited  interest  in  land  as  was  con- 
sistent with  those  rights.  The  case  of  booses 
in  walled  towns  was  different ;  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  they  must,  in  fact,  have  ireqaently 
been  bequeathed  by  will  (Lev.  xxv.  30).  Two 
instances  are  recorded  in  the  O.  T.,  under  the 
Law,  of  testamentary  disposition,  (1)  eflfocted 
in  the  case  of  Ahithophd  (2  Sam.  xvil.  23), 
(2)  recommended  in  tne  case  of  Hezekiah  (2 
K.  XX.  1 ;  Is.  xxxviii.  1 ). 

Wimpley  an  old  English  word  for  hood  or 
veil,  useoin  the  A.  V.  of  Is.  iii.  22.  The  same 
Hebrew  word  is  translated  "  veil "  in  Bnth  iii. 
15;  but  it  signifies  rather  a  kind  of  ahawl  or 
mantle. 

Window.    [HouseJ 

Winds.  That  the  Hebrews  recognized  the 
existence  of  four  prevailing  winds  as  isaoing, 
broadly  speaking,  m>m  the  four  cardinal  points, 
north,  south,  east,  and  west,  may  be  inferred 
from  their  custom  of  using  the  exfNKflsioa 
"  four  winds  "  as  equivalent  to  the  "  four  quar- 
ters "  of  the  hemisphere  (£s.  xxxvii.  9 ;  Dan. 
viii.  8;  Zech.  ii.  6;  Matt.  xxiv.  31).  The 
north  wind,  or,  as  it  was  usually  called,  "  the 
north,"  was  naturally  the  coldest  of  the  fonr 
(Ecclus.  xliii.  20) ;  and  its  presence  is  hence  in- 
voked, as  favorable  to  vegetation,  in  Cant  iv. 
16.  It  is  described  in  Prov.  xxv.  2S  as  bring- 
ing rain :  in  this  case,  we  must  understand  the 
north-west  wind.  The  north-west  wind  preraiU 
from  the  autumnal  equinox  to  the  beginning  of 
November,  and  the  north  ¥rind  finom  Jane  to 
the  equinox.  The  east  wind  crosses  the  sandr 
wastes  of  Arabia  Deserta  before  reaching  Fsl* 
estine,  and  was  hence  termed  **  the  wind  of  the 
wilderness  "  (Job  i.  19 ;  Jer.  xiii.  24).   It  bk>ws 


Bupposed  lo  be  n«ed 
ind  (Job  »xvi!.  21, 


with  violence,  and 
generallj  for  any  violent  vind  [Job 
xxuvili.  34;  P».  xlviii.  7;  la.  xirii.  b;  H.X. 
xxvii.  36).  In  Falestiae,  the  :at,t  wind  prevails 
ftum  February  to  Jaoe.  The  «oulh  wind, 
which  craTBnee  the  Aiabian  Peninsula  before 
reaching  Palealiao,  mnal  necesaarily  be  ex- 
trcmclj  hot  (Job  xxxvii.  IT;  Luke  xii.  S5), 
The  west  and  south-weat  winds  reach  Palestine 
loaded  trith  moisture  gathered  from  the  Med- 
iterranean, and  are  benca  expressively  termed 
by  the  Arabf  "  Che  &then  of  the  rain.''  Wca^ 
eriy  winds  prevail  in  Palestine  from  November 
to  February.  In  addition  'i.  the  four  regular 
-vinds,  we  have  notice  in  'be  Bible  of  the  local 
.quails  (Mark  iv  f  Luke  viii.  33),  lo  which 
die  Sea  of  Genesareth  was  liable.  In  the  nar- 
rative of  St  Paul's  voyage,  we  meet  with  the 
Greek  term  Lips  to  describe  the  south-west 
wind ;  the  '.jiOa  Carut  or  Caurui,  the  north- 
west wini^  Acts  Kxvii.  IS);  and  EanxJj/don, 
a  wind  a*  a  very  violent  chuwiler,  coming  tram 
E-N.  *^..  (Acts  Kxvii.  U.) 

WUl6>  The  manuraclnre  of  wine  is  car- 
rlM  hack,  in  the  Bible,  to  the  age  of  Noah 
(Gen.  ix.  30,  31 ),  to  wbom  the  discovery  of  the 
process  is  apparently,  though  not  explicitly, 
aitribnted.  The  natural  history  and  cultura  of 
the  vine  is  described  under  a  separate  bead. 
JVISB.]  The  only  other  plant  whose  ftnit  is 
noticed  as  having  been  converted  into  wine  was 
the  jwrnegranatc  (Cant.  viii.  2J.  In  Paleatiae, 
the  vintage  takes  place  in  September,  and  is 
celebrated  with  great  r^oicings.  The  ripe  fruit 
waa  gathered  in  baskets  (Jer.  vi.  S),  as  repre- 
sented in  Kgypiian  pointings,  and  was  carried 
to  the  wi\:e.pres9.  It  was  then  placed  in  the 
upper  one  of  the  two  vats  or  receptacles  of 
which  the  wine-press  was  formed,  and  was  sub- 
Jwed  to  the  process  of  "  treading,"  which  has 


The 


prevailed  in  all  ages  in  Oriental  and  Sonth 
European  countries  (Neh.  xiii.  15;  Job  r— '- 
II;  Is.  xvi.  10;  Jer.  xxv,  30,  xlviii.  33; 


jnice  exnded  fVom  the  ripe  fruit  from  its  ow 
pressure  before  the  treading  commenced.  Thi 
appears  to  have  been  kept  separate  ft«m  the 


Bjing 


according  to  the  site  of  tbe  val.  They 
luragcd  one  another  by  ahouts  (Li.  xvi.  9, 
Jer.  xxv.  30,  xlviii.  33).  Their  legs  and 
garments  were  dyed  red  with  the  juice  (Gen. 
"  .  11;  Is.  Ixiii.  3,  3).  The  expn^s^  juice 
ped  by  an  aperture  into  the  lower  vat,  or 
at  once  collected  in  vcasels.  A  hand-press 
occBsioufllly  used  in  Egypt;  but  we  bave 
loticeofaachan  instrument  in  lbs  Bible, 
to  the  subsequent  treatment  of  the  wine, 
we  have  but  little  information.  Sometimes  it 
ireserved  in  its  unfermented  stale,  and 
as  must ;  but  more  generally  it  was  bot- 
tled off  after  ffermencatiou,  and,  if  it  were  de- 
sigTied  to  be  kept  for  some  time,  a  certain 
int  of  lees  was  added  to  give  it  body  (Is. 
B).  The  wine  coosequently  required  to 
rellncd  "  or  strained  previously  lo  being 
hronght  to  table  (Is.  xxv.  6).  To  wine  is  av 
tribnied  the  "  darklv  flashing  eye  "  (Gen.  xlix. 
13;  A.V.  "red"),  the  unbridled  tongue  (Prov. 
XX.  I ;  Is.  xxviii.  T),  the  excitement  of  the 
spirit  [Prov.  xxxi.  6  ;  Is.  v.  1 1 ;  Zech.  ix.  IS, 
X.  7),  the  enchained  aOections  of  its  volaries 
(Hos.  iv.  11),  the  perverted  judgment  (Prov. 
xxxi.  S;  Is.  xxviii.  T),  the  ii.xlccent  exposura 
(Ilab.  ii.  15,  IG),  and  the  sickness  resulting 
from  the  heat  {chaaaA,  A.V.  "  bottles  ")  of  wine 
(Hos.  vii,  5j.  It  baa  been  dispaied  whether 
the  Ilehrcw  wine  was  fermented;  bat  the  im- 
pression prodaceO  nn  the  mind  by  a  general 
review  of  the  above  noticea  is,  that  the  Hebrew 
words  indicating  wine  refer  to  fermented,  in- 
toxicating wine.  Tbe  notices  of  fcnneotatioa 
are  not  very  decisive.  A  certain  amount  of 
fermentation  is  implied  in  the  distention  of  tbe 
leather  bottles  when  new  wine  was  placed  ia 
them,  and  which  was  liable  lo  buist  old  bottles. 
It  is  very  likely  that  new  wine  was  preserved  in 
the  state  of  must  by  placing  it  in  jars  or  bottles, 
and  then  burying  it  in  the  earth.  The  min- 
gling that  we  read  of  in  canjuncttun  with  wine 
may  have  been  designed  either  to  increase  or 
lo  diminish  the  strength  of  the  wine,  according 
as  spices  or  water  formed  the  ingredient  that 
was  added.  The  notices  chiefly  favor  the  for- 
mer view ;  for  mingled  liquor  was  prepared  for 
high  festivals  (Prov.  ix.  a,  5),  and  occasions  of 
excess  (Prov.  xxiii.  30;  Is.  v.  22).  At  the 
same  time,  strength  was  not  the  sole  object 
BonghL  The  wme  "mingled  with  myrrb," 
given  to  Jesus,  was  de^'gned  to  deaden  pain 
[Mark  xv.  23);  and  the  apiced  pomegranate 
wine  prepared  by  the  bride  (Cant.  viii.  a)  may 
well  have  been  of  amild  character.  In  theNew 
Testament,  the  character  of  the  "  sweet  wine," 
noticed  in  Acts  ii.  13,  calla  for  some  tittle  re- 
mark. It  could  not  be  nem  wine  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  term,  inasmuch  as  about  eight 
months  must  bave  elapsed  between  tbe  vintage 
and  the  Feast  of  Pentecost.  The  explanatioas 
of  the  ancient  lexicographers  rather  lead  us  to 
infer  that  its  tuscioua  qualities  were  due,  not  to 
its  being  recently  made,  but  to  its  being  pro> 
daccd  from  tbe  very  purest  juice  of  the  grajMi. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  wines  of 
Faleatinc  varied  in  quality,  and  were  named 
alter  the  localities  in  which  thev  were  made. 
The  only  wines  of  which  we  have  'special  notice 
belonged  lo  Syria ;  ibese  were  the  wine  of  Bel- 
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boR  (Es.  xxvii.  18),  and  the  wine  of  Lebanon, 
fiuned  for  its  aroma  ( Hos.  xiT.  7 ) .  With  regard 
to  the  uses  of  wine  in  private  life,  there  is  little 
to  remark.  It  was  produced  on  occasions  of 
ordinary  hospitality  (Gen.  xiv.  18),  and  at  fes- 
tirals,  such  as  marriages  (John  ii.  3).  Under 
the  Mosaic  Law,  wine  formed  the  usual  drinic- 
oiiering  that  accompanied  the  daily  sacrifice 
(Ex.  xxix.  40),  the  presentation  of  the  first- 
fruits  (LeT.  xxiii.  13),  and  other  oflferi'ngs 
(Num.  XV.  5).  Tithe  was  to  be  paid  of  wine 
as  of  other  products.  The  priest  was  also  to 
receive  first-fruits  of  wine,  as  of  other  articles 
(Dent  xviii.  4 ;  comp.  Ex.  xxii.  29).  The  use 
of  wine  at  the  Paschal  Feast  was  not  enjoined 
by  the  Law,  but  had  become  an  established 
custom,  at  all  events  in  the  post-Bahylonian 
period.  The  wine  was  mixed  with  warm  water 
on  these  occasions.  Hence,  in  the  early  Chris- 
tian Church,  it  was  usual  to  mix  the  sacramen- 
tal wino  with  water. 

Wine-Press.  From  the  scanty  notices 
contained  in  the  Bible,  we  gather  that  the 
wine-presses  of  the  Jews  consisted  of  two  recep- 
tacles or  vats,  placed  at  different  elevations,  m 
the  upper  one  of  which  the  grapes  were  trod- 
den, wnile  the  lower  one  received  the  expressed 
juice.  The  two  vats  are  mentioned  together 
only  in  Joel  iii.  13:  "The  press  is  fuU,  the 
fats  overflow,'*  —  the  upper  vat  being  full 
of  fruit,  the  lower  one  overflowing  with  the 
must.  (See  page  997.)  The  two  vats  were 
usually  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock  (Is.  v.  2, 
margin;  Matt.  xxi.  33).  Ancient  wine-press- 
es, so  constructed,  are  still  to  be  seen  in  Pales- 
tine. 
Winnowinff.  [Aorxculturb.] 
Wisdom  of  Jesus,  Son  of  Siraoh. 

[ECGLBSIASTICUS.] 

Wisdom,  the,  of  Solomon,  a  book 

of  the  Apocrypha,  may^  be  divided  into  two 
parts :  the  first  (chap,  i.-ix.)  containing  the  doc- 
trine of  wisdom  in  its  moral  and  intellectual 
aspects ;  the  second,  the  doctrine  of  wisdom 
as  shown  in  history  (chap,  x.-xix.).  The  first 
part  contains  the  praise  of  wisdom  as  the 
source  of  immortality,  in  contrast  with  the 
teaching  of  sensualists ;  and  next  the  praise  of 
wisdom  as  the  guide  of  practical  and  mtellect- 
ual  life,  the  stay  ofprinces,  and  the  interpreter 
of  the  universe.  Tne  second  part,  again,  fol- 
lows the  action  of  wisdom  summarily,  as  pre- 
serving God's  servants,  from  Adam  to  Moses, 
and  more  particularly  in  the  punishment  of  the 
Egyptians  and  Canaanites.  From  internal 
evidence,  it  seems  most  reasonable  to  believe 
that  the  book  was  composed  in  Greek,  at  Alex- 
andria, some  time  before  the  time  of  Fhilo 
(about  120-80  B.C.). 

Wise  Men.    [Magi.] 

Witch,  Witohcrafts.    [Maoic] 

Witness.  Among  special  provisions  with 
respect  to  evidence  are  the  following:  —  I. 
Two  witnesses  at  least  are  required  to  establish 
anvchai^  (Num.  xxxv.  30;  Dent.  xvii.  6; 
John  viii.  17 ;  2  Cor.  xiii.  I ;  oomp.  I  Tim.  v. 
19).  2.  In  the  case  of  the  suspected  wifb,  evi- 
dence besides  the  husband's  was  desired  (Num. 
V.  13).  3.  The  witness  who  withheld  the  truth 
was  censored  (Lev.  v.  1).  4.  False  witness 
ivas  punished  with  the  punishment  due  to  the , 


offence  which  it  sought  to  establish.  5.  Slaa 
derous  reports  and  oflBcions  witness  are  dis^ 
couraged  (Ex.  xx.  16,  xxiii.  I  ;  Lev.xix.  16,  IS, 
&c.).  6.  The  witnesses  were  the  first  execu- 
tioners (Deut.  xiii.  9,  xvi.  7;  Acts  vii.  58). 
7.  In  case  of  an  animal  left  in  charge,  and  torn 
by  wild  beasts,  the  keeper  was  to  bring  the 
carcass  in  proof  of  the  fact,  and  disproof  of  his 
own  criminality  (Ex.  xxii.  13).  8.  According 
to  Josephus,  women  and  slaves  were  not  ad- 
mitted to  bear  testimony.  In  the  N.  T.,  tha 
original  notion  of  a  ¥ritne88  is  exhibited  in 
the  special  form  of  one  who  attests  his  belivf 
in  the  gospel  by  personal  suffering.  Henr«r 
it  is  that  the  use  of  the  ecclesiastical  term 
"martyr,"  the  Greek  word  for  "  witness,"  has 
arisen. 

Wizard.    [Maoic] 

Wolf.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
wolf  of  Palestine  is  the  common  CauM  Itifttu, 
and  that  this  is  the  animal  so  frequently  men* 
tioned  in  the  Bible.  Wolves  were  doubtless 
far  more  common  in  biblical  times  than  £hcy 
are  now,  though  they  are  oocasionallj  seen  by 
modem  travellers.  The  following  are  the 
scriptural  allusions  to  the  wolf: — its  ferocity 
is  mentioned  in  Gen.  xlix.  27;  Ex.  xxii.  27*; 
Hab.  i.  8 ;  Matt  vii.  15 :  its  nocturnal  habits^ 
in  Jer.  v.  6  ;  Zeph.  iii.  8 ;  Hab.  i.  8 :  its  attack- 
ing sheep  and  lambs,  John  x.  12 ;  Matt.  x.  *6; 
Luke  X.  3.  Isamh  (xi.  6,  Ixv.  25)  foretells  the 
peaceful  reign  of  the  Messiah  under  die  meta- 
phor  of  a  wolf  dwelling  with  a  lamb :  cruel 
persecutors  are  compared  with  wolves  (Matt 
X.  16 ;  Acts  XX.  29). 

Women.  The  position  of  women  in  the 
Hebrew  commonwealth  contrasts  fiivorably  with 
that  which,  in  the  present  day,  is  assigned 
to  them  generally  in  Eastern  countries.  Tbe 
most  salient  point  of  contrast  in  the  usages  of 
ancient  as  compared  with  modem  Oriental 
society  was  the  large  amount  of  liberty  ei^joyed 
by  women.  Instead  of  being  immnroi  in  a 
harem,  or  appearing  in  public  with  the  face 
covered,  the  wives  and  maidens  of  ancient 
times  mingled  fireely  and  openly  with  the  oiber 
sex  in  the  duties  and  amenities  of  ordinary  life. 
Rebekah  travelled  on  a  camel,  m  ith  her  face 
unveiled,  until  she  came  into  Ae  presence  of 
her  affianced  (Gen.  xxrv.  64,  65).  Jacob  m- 
luted  Rachel  with  a  kiss  in  the  pnaence  of  the 
shepherds  (Gen.  xxix.  11).  Women  played 
no  inconsiderable  part  in  public  <celebrsti*oas 
(Ex.  XV.  20,  21 ;  Judg.  xi.  34).  The  Odes  of 
Deborah  (Judg.  v.)  and  of  Hannah  (1  Sam.  ii. 
1,  Ac.)  exhibit  a  degree  of  intellectual  cultiva- 
tion which  is  in  itself  a  proof  of  the  position  of 
the  sex  in  that  period.  Women  aiso  occasion- 
ally held  public  offices,  particnlariy  that  of 
prophetess  or  inspired  teacher  (Ex.  xt.  SO; 
2  K.  xxii.  14;  Neh.  vi.  14;  Lukeii.  36;  Judg. 
iv.  4).  The  management  of  household  aflain 
devolved  mainly  on  the  women.  The  value  of 
a  virtuous  and  active  housewife  forms  a  fre- 
quent topic  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs  (xi.  16, 
xii.  4,  xiv.  1,  xxxi.  10,  &c.).  Her  infloence 
was  of  course  proportiomiblv  great.  The  effect 
of  polvgamy  was  to  transrer  female  influence 
from  the  wives  to  the  mother.  Polygamy  also 
necessitated  a  separate  establishment  for  tbe 
wives  collectively,  or  for  each  individoall^. 
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Wood.    [Fokebt] 


WooUen  (Iilnen,  and).     Amons  th* 
laws  Bgainet  unnatural  mixturei  ia  funnq  one 


uii.  1 


Vool  wu  an  article  of  tho  hifchcflt  ralao 
unoiu  tbe  Jem,  as  the  Btaitla  material  for  the 
e  of  clothing  (I^.  niii-  *7 1  Dent 
I  ;  Job  xxxi.  iOi  Prov.  xxxi.  IS;  Ea. 
zxxiv.  8;  Hm.  ii.  5).  The  importance  of 
wool  n  Incidentally  shown  bj  the  notice  that 
Meaha'i  tribnte  was  paid  in  n  certain  na~' — 
of  mnH  "  with  the  wool "  (S  K.  iii.  4). 
wool  of  Damascna  wai  hiehlj  prixed  ii 
nUTt  «r  T^n  (Es.  zxTii  IS).    The  IinelitM 


ii  efiect :  "  A  garmeDC  of  mixtures  [riaaf- 
thall  not  come  upon  thee  "(Lev.  xix.  19); 
1  it  ia  expreued  in  Dent.  xxii.  1 1,  "  thoD 

not  wear  ^aalrJt,  wool  and  flax  together." 

Oar  venion,  br  the  help  of  the  latter  pasufre, 
haa  rendered  the  itrange  word  liiaalntt  in  the 
former,  "of  linen  and  woollen  ;  "  while  in  Dent. 
it  ia  translated  "  a  garment  of  dirers  sorla." 
Two  things  only  appear  to  be  certain  al'Ont 
dtaatiifi,  —  that  it  la  a  foreign  word,  and  that 
a  origin  ha»  not  at  present  been  traced.  Its 
ignificaUon  is  anffleiently  defined  in  Dcul. 
.jxii.  11.  Jablonaki  favors  (he  suggestion  of 
Forster,  that  •  garment  of  linen  and  woollen 
was  called  by  the  Egyptians  thontna,  and  that 
this  word  was  borrowed  by  the  Hebrews,  and 
written  by  them  in  the  fbnn  lioatnH.  The 
reason  giren  by  Joaenhns  (.4n(.  iT.  8,  5  11)  for 
the  law  which  prohiuted  the  wearing  a  gar- 
ment woren  of  linen  and  woollen  is,  that  ench 
were  worn  by  the  priests  alone,  Spencer  con- 
jectured that  the  ose  of  woollen  and  linen  in- 
*ra>en  in  the  same  garment  preTaited  amongst 
the  ancient  Zabii. 

Worm,  the  representative  in  the  A.  V.  of 
several  Hebrew  tcorda.  Sat,  which  occurs  in 
la.  ii.  8,  probably '  denotes  soma  particular 
spedea  of  moth,  whose  larva  la  injurious  to 
wool.  Ai'irhhU  (Ex.  xvi.  20}  points  evrdentlv 
to  variona  kinds  of  maggots,  and  the  larvte  of 
insects  which  feed  on  pntrefying  animal  matter, 
TSther  than  to  earthworms.  TdU'oh  a  applied 
in  Deal-  iicviii.  39  to  some  kinds  of  Ihttk  de- 
stmclive  to  the  vines.  Varions  kinds  of  insects 
attack  the  vine,  amonest  which  one  of  the  most 
destructive  is  the  Tortrix  viliaaa,  the  little 
caterpillar  of  which  eats  olf  the  inner  parts  of 
the  blossoms,  tho  clusters  of  which  it  binds 
together  by  spinning  a  web  arannd  them.  In 
Job  xix.  ae,  xxi.  36,  xxiv.  20,  there  ia  an  allu- 
aion  to  worma  (inaect  larvKs)  leeding  on  the 
dead  bodies  of  the  buried.  There  is  the  same 
ftllusion  in  Is.  Ixvi.  2*,  which  words  are  applied 
by  our  Lord  (Mark  ix.  44,  46,  48)  metaphori- 
cally to  the  tonnents  of  the  guiltr  in  tbe  worid 
of  departed  spirila.  The  death  of  Herod  Agrip- 
pa  I.  was  canted  by  wonni  (Acta  xii.  33} :  ac- 
cording to  Josephna  [Am.  xix.  8),  his  death 
took  place  five  days  after  hia  departure  from 
the  theatre.  Whether  the  worms  were  the 
cause  or  the  retutt  of  tbe  disease  ia  an  imma- 

Wormwood  occurs  frequently  in  the 
Bible,  and  generally  in  a  melaphoncal  sense, 
as  in  Deut.  xxix.  18,  whereof  the  idolatrous 
Israelites  it  is  said,  "  l.est  there  be  amonff  you 
a  root  that  bcan.-th  wormwood  "  (see  also  Prov. 
V.  4).  In  Jer.  ix.  16,  xxiii.  13,  I«m.  iii.  IS. 
19,  wormwood  is  svmbolical  of  bitter  calamity 
and  sorrow :  unrigliteous  judgea  are  said  to 
"  turn  judgment  to  wormwood  "  (Am.  v.  T). 
The  Orieoials  typified  sorrows,  cruelties,  and 
-  of  any  aind,  by  plants  of  apoisonooi 
latnre.     The  name  of  tbe  star  which. 
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Tiii.  11).  Four  kinds  of  wormwood  are  found 
in  Palestine,  —  Artemisia  Nitotica,  A.  Judaica, 
A.  fruticosa,  and  A,  cinerea. 

worshipper,  a  translation  of  the  Greek 
word  neocdroSf  used  once  only,  Acts  xix.  35 ; 
in  the  margin,  "  Temple-keeper."  The  neoeonm 
was  originally  an  attendant  in  a  temple,  prob- 
ably intrusted  with  its  char;^.  The  oiyine 
honors  paid  in  later  Greek  times  to  eminent 
persons,  even  in  their  lifetime,  were  imitated 
and  exaggerated  by  the  Romans  under  the 
empire,  especially  in  Asia.  The  term  neoooros 
became  thus  applied  to  cities  or  communities 
which  undertook  the  worship  of  particular 
emperors  even  during  their  lives.  The  first 
occurrence  cf  the  term  in  connection  with 
Ephesus  is  on  coins  of  the  age  of  Neio  (▲.d. 
54-68). 


Andenf  EgjpOui  Adoratioii.    (WllU; 


WrestUng.    [Gakes.] 

Writing.  There  is  no  account  in  the  Bi- 
ble of  the  origin  of  writing.  Throughout  the 
Book  of  Genesis,  there  is  not  a  single  allusion, 
direct  or  indirect,  either  to  its  practice  or  exis^ 
ence.  That  the  Egyptians  in  the  time  of  Jo- 
seph were  acquainted  with  writing  of  a  certain 
kind,  there  is  evidence  to  prove ;  but  there  is 
nothing  to  show,  that,  up  to  this  period,  the 
knowledge  extended  to  the  Hebrew  family.  At 
the  same  time,  there  is  no  evidence  against  it 
Writing;  is  first  distinctly  mentioned  in  Ex. 
xvii.  14 ;  and  the  connection  clearly  implies  that 
it  was  not  then  employed  for  the  nrst  time,  but 
was  so  familiar  as  to  be  used  for  historic  rec- 
ords. Moses  is  commanded  to  preserve  the 
memory  of  Amalek's  onslaught  in  the  desert 
by  committing  it  to  writing.  The  tables  of 
the  testimony  are  said  to  Iw  "  written  by  the 
finger  of  God"  (Ex.  xxxi.  18)  on  both  sides; 
and  "the  writing  was  the  writing  of  God, 
graven  upon  the  tables  "  (Ex.  xxxii.  15).  The 
engraving  of  the  gems  of  the  high-priest's 
breastplate  with  the  names  of  the  children  of 
Israel  (Ex.  xxviii.  11),  and  the  inscription  upon 
the  mitre  (Ex.  xxxix.  30),  have  to  do  more  with 
the  art  of  the  engraver  than  of  the  writer;  but 
both  injply  the  existence  of  alphabetic  charac- 
ters. The  curses  against  the  adulteress  were 
written  by  the  priest  "  in  the  book,"  and  blot- 
ted  out  with  water  (Num.  v.  23).  Hitherto, 
however,  nothing  has  been  said  of  the  applica- 
tion of  writing  to  the  purposes  of  ordinary  life, 
or  of  the  knowledge  of  the  art  amoni;  the' com- 
mon people.  Up  to  this  point,  such  knowledge 
is  only  attributed  to  Moses  and  the  priests. 
From  Deut.  xxiv.  I,  3,  however,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  it  was  extended  to  others.    It  is  not 


absolutely  necessary  to  infer  from  this  that  tL 
art  of  wnting  was  an  accomplishment  posaeaseJ 
by  every  Hebrew  citizen,  thoujgh  there  is  no 
mention  of  a  third  party ;  and  it  is  more  than 
prolmble  that  these  "  bills  of  divorcement/* 
though  apparentijr  so  infomud,  were  the  wo^ 
of  professional  scribes.    It  was  enjoined  as  one 
of  the  duties  of  the  king  (Deut.  xvii.  18),  that 
he  should  transcribe  the  book  of  the  law  for  his 
own  private  study.   If  we  examine  the  instances 
in  wnich  writing  is  mentioned  in  connection 
with  individuals,  we  shall  find  that  in  all  cases 
the  writers  were  men  of  superior  position.    In 
Is.  xxix.  11,  12,  there  is  dearly  a  distinction 
drawn  between  the  man  who  was  able  to  read, 
and  the  man  who  was  not;   and  it  seems  a 
natural  inference  that  the  accomplishments  of 
reading  and  writing  were  not  widely  spread 
among  the  people,  when  we  find  that  they  are 
universally  attributed  to  those  of  high  rank  or 
education,  kings,  priests,  prophets,  and  profes- 
sional scribes.     In  the  name  Kiijath-scpher 
(Book-town,  Josh.  xv.  15),  there  is  an  indication 
of  a  knowledge  of  writing  among  the  Phoeni- 
cians.   The  Hebrews,  tl^n,  a  branch  of  tibe 
great  Semitic  family,  being  in  possession  of  the 
art  of  writing,  according  to  their  own  historical 
records,  at  a  very  early  period,  the  further  ques- 
tions arise,  What  character  they  made  use  oft 
and  whence  they  obtained  it?    Recent  investi- 
gations have  shown  that  the  sauare  Hebrew 
character  is  of  comparatively  modem  date,  and 
has  been  formed  fh>m  a  more  ancient  type  by  a 
gradual  process  of  development.    What,  thien, 
was  this  ancient  type  ?  Most  probably  the  Pbcs- 
nician.  To  the  Phoenicians,  tne  daring  seamen, 
and  adventurous  colonizers  of  the  ancient  world, 
tradition  assigned  the  honor  of  the  invention 
of  letters.    The  old  Semitic  alphabets  may  be 
divided   into  two   principal  danes :    1 .  The 
Phoenician,  as  it  exists  in  the  inscriptions  in 
Cyprus,  Malta,  Carpentras,  and  the  coins  of 
Phoenicia  and  her  colonics.    From  it  are  de- 
rived the  Samaritan  character,  and  the  Greek. 
2.   The  Hebrew-Chaldee  character,  to  which 
belong  the  Hebrew  square  character ;  the  Pal- 
rayrene,  which  has  some  tracts  of  a  cnrsive 
hand  ;  the  Estrangelo,  or  ancieijt  Syriac ;  and 
the  andent  Arabic  or  Cnfic.    It  was  probably 
about  the  first  or  second  century  after  Christ 
that  the  square  character  assumed  its  present 
form,    though  in  a  question  involved  in  so 
much  uncertainty  it  is  impossible  to  pronounce 
with  great  positiveness.     The  Alphabet.  —  The 
oldest  evidence  on  the  subject  of  the  Hebrew 
alphabet  is  derived  from  the  alphabetical  psalms 
and  poems ;    Ps.  xxv.,  xxxiv.,  xxxrii.,  cxi., 
cxii.,  cxix.,  cxlv. ;  Prov.  xxxi.  10-31 ;   Lam. 
i.-iv.    From  these,  we  ascertain  that  the  num- 
ber of  the  letters  was  twenty-two,  as  at  present 
The  Arabic  alphabet  originally  consisted  of 
the  same  number.    It  has  been  argued  by  many 
that  the  alphabet  of  the  Phoenicians  at  first  con- 
sisted only  of  sixteen  letters.    The  legend,  as 
told  by  Pliny  (vii.  56),  is  as  follows.    Cadmns 
brought  with  him  into  Greece  sixteen  letters : 
at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  War,  Palamedes  added 
four  others,  6,  H,  ^,  X ;  and  Simonides  of  Mdos 
four  more,  Z,  H,  ♦,  Q.    Writtng-maienaU,  ^.— 
The  oldest  documents  which  contain  the  writ* 
ing  of  a  Semitic  race  are  probably  the  bricki 
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•f  Nineveh  and  Babylon  on  which  are  impressed 
che  cuneiform  Assyrian  inscriptions,  liiere  is, 
howerer,  no  evidence  that  they  were  ever  em- 
ployed by  the  Hebrews.  Wooa  was  used  upon 
some  occasions  (Num.  xvii.  3),  and  writing  tab- 
lets of  box-wood  are  mentioned  in  2  £sd.  xiv. 
24.  The  "  lead/'  to  which  allusion  is  made  in 
Job  xix.  24,  is  supposed  to  have  been  poured 
when  melted  into  the  cavities  of  the  stone  made 
by  the  letters  of  an  inscription,  in  order  to  ren- 
der it  durable.  It  is  most  probable  that  the 
ancient  as  weU  as  the  most  common  material 
which  the  Hebrews  used  for  wridnp^  was  dressed 
skin  in  some  form  or  other.  Yti  know  that 
the  dressing  of  skins  was  practised  by  the  He- 
brews (Ex.  XXV.  5;  Lev.  xiii.  48),  and  they 
may  have  acquired  the  knowledge  of  the  art 
from  the  Egyptians,  amonff  whom  it  had  at- 
tained great  perfection,  the  leather-cutters  con- 
stituting one  of  the  principal  subdivisions  of 
the  third  caste.  Perhaps  the  Hebrews  may 
have  borrowed,  among  their  other  acquirements, 
the  use  of  papyrus  from  the  Egyptians,  but  of 
this  we  have  no  positive  evidence.  In  the  Bi- 
ble, the  only  allusions  to  the  use  ofpapyrus  are 
in  2  John  12,  where  chartes  (A.  v.  '^ paper") 
occurs,  which  refers  especially  to  papyrus  pa- 
per, and  3  Mace.  iv.  20,  where  chartena  is  found 
in  the  same  sense.  Herodotus,  after  telline  us 
that  the  lonians  learnt  the  art  of  writing  from 
the  Phoenicians,  adds  that  they  called  their 
books  skins,  because  they  made  use  of  sheep- 
skins and  goat-skins  when  short  of  paper. 
Parchment  was  used  for  the  MSS.  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch in  the  time  of  Josephus,  and  the  mem- 
brcuuB  of  2  Tim.  iv.  13  were  skins  of  parchment. 
It  was  one  of  the  provisions  in  the  Talmud 
that  the  Law  should  be  written  on  the  skins  of 
clean  animals,  tame  or  wild,  or  even  of  clean 
birds.  The  skins  when  written  upon  were 
formed  into  rolls  (mSgiUdth ;  Ps.  x1.  8 ;  comp. 
Is.  xxxiv.  4 ;  Jer.  xxxvi.  14 ;  Ez.  ii.  9  ;  Zecn. 
V.  1 ).  They  were  rolled  upon  one  or  two  sticks, 
and  fastened  with  a  thread,  the  ends  of  which 
were  sealed  (Is.  xxix.  11 ;  Dan.  xii.  4 ;  Rev. 
V.  1,  &c.).  The  rolls  were  generally  written 
•on  one  side  only,  except  in  Ez.  ii.  9 ;  Rev. 
V.  1 .  They  were  divided  into  columns  (A.  V. 
"leaves,"  Jer.  xxxvi.  23) ;  the  upper  margin 
was  to  be  not  less  than  three  fingers  broad, 
the  lower  not  less  than  four ;  and  a  space  of 
two  fingers'  breadth  was  to  be  left  between 
every  two  columns.  But  besides  skins,  which 
were  used  for  the  more  permanent  kinds  of 
writing,  tablets  of  wood  covered  with  wax  (Luke 
V  63)  served  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  life. 
Several  of  these  were  fastened  together,  and 
formed  volumes.  They  were  written  upon  with 
a  pointed  style  (Job  xix.  24),  sometimes  of 
iron  (Ps.  xlv.  2;  Jer.  viii.  8,  xvii.  1).  For 
harder  materials,  a  graver  (Ex.  xxxii.  4  ;  Is. 
viii .  I )  was  employed.  For  parchment  or  skms, 
a  reed  was  used  (3  John  13 ;  3  Mace.  v.  20). 
The  ink  (Jer.  xxxvi.  18),  literally  "black," 
like  the  Greek  fdXav  (2  Cor.  iii.  3 ;  2  John  12 ; 
8  John  13),  was  to  be  of  lamp-black  dissolved 
in  gall-juice.  It  was  carried  in  an  inkstand, 
which  was  suspended  at  the  girdle  (Ez.  ix.  2, 
3),  as  is  done  at  the  present  day  in  the  East. 
To  professional  scribes  there  are  allusions  in 
Pi.  zlv.  1  ;  Ezr.  vii.  6 ;  2  Esd.  xiv.  24. 
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Yam*  The  notice  of  yam  is  contained  in 
an  extremely  obscure  passage  in  1  K.  x.  28 
(2  Chr.  i.  16).  The  Hebrew  Received  Text  is 
Questionable.  The  probability  is,  that  the  term 
aoes  refer  to  some  entrepot  of  Egyptian  com- 
merce ;  but  whether  Tekoah,  as  in  the  LXX., 
or  Coa,  as  in  the  Vulg.,  is  doubtAil.  Gesenins 
gives  the  sense  of  "number"  as  applying 
equally  to  the  merchants  and  the  horses:  — 
"  A  band  of  the  king's  merchants  bought  a 
drove  (of  horsea )  at  a  price ; "  but  the  verbal 
arrangement  in  2  Chr.  is  opposed  to  this  render- 
ing. The  sense  adopted  in  the  A.  V.  is  derived 
from  Jewish  interpreters. 

fear.  Two  years  were  known  to,  and  ap- 
parently used  by,  the  HeUews.  1.  A  year  of 
360  days,  containing  twelve  months  of  thirty 
days  each,  is  indicated  by  certain  passages  in 
the  prophetical  Scriptures.  The  time,  times,  and 
a  half,  of  Daniel  (vii.  25,  xii.  7),  where  "  time" 
means  "year,"  evidently  represent  the  same 
period  as  the  fortv-two  months  (Rev.  xi.  2) 
and  1,260  days  of  the  Revelation  (xi.  3,  xii.  6) ; 
for  360  X  3^  ^  1,260,  and  30  x  42  =  1,260. 
This  year  perfectly  corresponds  to  the  Egyp- 
tian va£pie  year,  without  the  five  intercalarv 
days.  It  appears  to  have  been  in  use  in  Noah  s 
time,  or  at  least  in  the  time  of  the  writer  of  the 
narrative  of  the  Flood.  A  year  of  360  days  is 
the  rudest  known.  It  is  formed  of  twelve  spu- 
rious lunar  months,  and  was  probably  the  par- 
ent of  the  lunarvear  of  354  days,  and  the  val^e 
year  of  365.  The  Hebrew  year,  from  the  time 
of  the  Exodus,  was  evidently  lunar,  though  in 
some  manner  rendered  virtually  solar;  and  we 
may  therefore  infer  that  the  lunar  vear  is  as 
old  as  the  date  of  the  Exodus.  As  tne  Hebrew 
vear  was  not  an  Egyptian  year,  and  as  nothing 
is  said  of  its  being  new,  save  in  its  time  of  com- 
mencement, it  was  perhaps  earlier  in  use  among 
the  Israelites,  and  either  brought  into  E^ypt 
by  them,  or  borrowed  from  Snemitic  settlers. 
2.  The  year  used  by  the  Hebrews  from  the 
time  of  tne  Exodus  may  be  said  to  have  been 
then  instituted ;  since  a  current  month,  Abib, 
on  the  fourteenth  day  of  which  the  first  Passover 
was  kept,  was  then  made  the  first  month  of  the 
year.  The  essential  characteristics  of  this  year 
can  be  clearly  determined,  though  we  cannot 
fix  those  of  any  single  year.  It  was  essentially 
solar;  for  the  ofibrings  of  productions  of  the 
earth,  first-fruits,  harvest-produce,  and  ingath^ 
ered  fVuits,  were  fixed  to  certain  davs  of  the 
year,  two  of  which  were  in  the  perioos' of  great 
feasts,  the  third  itself  a  feast  reckoned  from  one 
of  the  former  days.  But  it  is  certain  that  the 
months  were  lunar,  each  commencing  with  a 
new  moon.  There  must,  therefore,  have  been 
some  method  of  adjustment.  The  first  point 
to  be  decided  is  how  the  commencement  of 
each  year  was  fixed.    Probably  the  Hebrews 
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determiaed  their  new  year's  day  by  the  obser- 
Tation  of  heliacal  or  other  star-risines  or  set- 
tings known  to  mark  the  right  time  of  the  solar 
year.  It  follows,  from  the  determination  of 
the  proper  new  moon  of  the  first  month,  wheth- 
er by  oDservation  of  a  stellar  phenomenon,  or 
of  the  forwardness  of  the  crops,  that  the  method 
of  intercalation  can  only  have  been  that  in  use 
after  the  Captivity,  the  addition  of  a  thirteenth 
month  whenever  the  twelfth  ended  too  lone  be- 
fore the  equinox  for  the  offering  of  the  nrst- 
fruits  to  be  made  at  the  time  fixed.  The  later 
Jews  had  two  commencements  of  the  year; 
whence  it  is  commonly  but  inaccurately  said 
that  they  had  two  years,  the  sacred  year  and 
the  civil*  We  prefer  to  speak  of  the  sacred  and 
civil  reckonings.  The  sacred  reckoning  was 
that  instituted  at  the  Exodus,  according  to 
which  the  first  month  was  Abib :  bv  the  civil 
reckoning,  the  first  month  was  the  seventh. 
The  interval  between  the  two  commencements 
was  thtis  exactly  half  a  year.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed that  the  institution  at  the  time  of  the 
Exodus  was  a  change  of  commencement,  not 
the  introduction  of  a  new  year ;  and  that 
thenceforward  the  year  had  two  beginnings, 
respectively,  at  about  the  vernal  and  the  autum- 
nal equinoxes.    The  year  was  divided  into  — 

1.  Secuoru.  Two  seasons  are  mentioned  in  the 
Bible,  "  summer"  and  "  winter."    The  former 

{properly  means  the  time  of  cutting  fruits ;  the 
atter,  Uiat  of  gathering  fruits  :  they  are  there- 
fore originally  rather  summer  and  autumn  than 
summer  and  winter.  But  that  they  signify  or- 
dinarily the  two  grand  divisions  of  the  year,  the 
warm  and  cold  seasons,  is  evident  from  their 
use  for  the  whole  year  in  the  expression  "  sum- 
mer and  winter  **  (Ps.  Ixxiv.  17 ;  Zech.  xiv.  8). 

2.  Months.  [Months.]    3.  Weeks.  [Weeks.] 
Yoke-     1<  A  well-known    implement   of 

husbandry,  described  in  the  Hebrew  language 
by  the  terms  mdt,  mdtah,  and  *6l,  the  two  former 
specificallv  applying  to  the  bows  of  wood  out 
of  which  It  was  constructed,  and  the  last  to  the 
application  (binding)  of  the  article  to  the  neck 
of  the  ox.  2.  A  pair  of  oxen,  so  termed  as 
being  yoked  together  (1  Sam.  xi.  7  ;  1  K.  xix. 
19,  21).  The  Hebrew  term,  tzemed,  is  also  ap- 
plied to  asses  (Judg.  xix.  10)  and  mules  (2  ¥i, 
Y.  17),  and  even  to  a  couple  of  riders  (Is.  xxi. 
7).  3.  The  term  txetned  is  also  applied  to  a 
certain  amount  of  land  (1  Sam.  xiv.  14),  equiv- 
alent to  that  which  a  couple  of  oxen  could 
plough  in  a  day  (Is.  v.  10 ;  A.  V.  "  acre "), 
oorresponding  to  the  Latin  jugum. 


z. 


Zaana'im,  the  Plain  of»  or,  more  ac- 

curatelv,  "the  oak  by  Zaanaim."  A  iree  — 
probably  a  sacred  tree  —  mentioned  as  marking 
the  spot  near  which  Heber  the  Kenite  was  en- 
camped when  Sisera  took  refuge  in  his  tent 
(Jndg.  iv.  11).  Its  situation  is  defined  as 
"  near  Kedesh/'  i,e.  Kedesh-Naphtali,  the  name 
of  which  still  lingers  on  the  high  ground  north 
of  Sajed,  and  west  of  the  Lake  of  el-HM. 
The  Targum  gives,  as  the  equivalent  of  the 


name,  miMhor  aggcama,  "the  plain  of  ih» 
swamp,"  which  can  nardly  refer  to  any  thing 
but  the  marsh  which  borders  the  Lake  of  HuUi 
on  the  north  side,  and  which  was  probablv 
more  extensive  in  the  time  of  Deborah  than  tit 
now  is.  On  the  other  hand.  Dr.  Stanley  has 
pointed  out  how  appropriate  a  situation  for  this 
memorable  tree  is  afibrded  by  "  a  green  plain 
.  .  .  stndded  with  massive  terebinths,"  which 
adjoins  on  the  south  the  plain  containing  the 
remains  of  Kedesh.  These  two  suggestions — 
of  the  ancient  Jewish  and  the  modem  Christian 
student  —  may  bo  left  side  by  aide  to  await  the 
result  of  future  investigation.  The  /Tert,  or 
correction,  of  Judg.  iv.  11,  substitutes  Zaanan- 
nim  for  Zaanaim;  and  the  same  form  is  found 
in  Josh.  xix.  33. 

Za'aiiaXl.  A  place  named  by  Micah  ( i.  1 1 ) 
in  his  address  to  the  towns  of  the  Shefelah. 
Zaanan  is  doubtless  identical  with  Zexxn. 

Za'avaa.  A  Ilorite  chief,  son  of  £zer  the 
son  of  Scir  (Gen.  xxxvi.  27 ;  1  Chr.  L  42|. 

Zal>ad.  L  Son  of  Nathan,  son  of  Attai, 
son  of  Ahlai,  Shcshan's  daughter  (1  Chr.  ii. 
31-^71,  and  henco  called  son  of  Ahlai  (1  Chr» 
xi.  41).  He  was  one  of  David's  miehtyr  men; 
but  none  of  his  deeds  have  been  recomofL  The 
chief  interest  connected  with  him  is  in  his 
genealogy,  which  is  of  considerable  importance 
in  a  chronological  point  of  view.  —  2.  An 
Ephraimite,  if  the  text  of  1  Chr.  viL  21  is  oor- 
roct.  —  3.  Son  of  Shimeath,  an  Ammonitesa : 
an  assassin,  who,  with  Jehozabad,  slew  King 
Joash,  according  to  2  Chr.  xxiv.  2& ;  bnt,  in  2 
K.  xii.  21,  his  name  is  written,  probably  more 
correctly,  Jozacliar.  — 4.  A  layman  of  larael, 
of  the  sons  of  Zattn,  who  put  away  his  fiweign 
wife  at  Ezra's  command  (Ezr.  x.  27). — 5. 
One  of  the  descendants  of  Hashum,  who  bad 
married  a  foreign  wife  after  the  Captivity  (Exr. 
x.  33).  —  6.  One  of  the  sons  of  Nebo,  whoea 
name  is  mentioned  nnder  the  same  circan> 
stances  as  the  two  preceding  (Ezr.  x.  43). 

Zabadai'as.  Zabad  6  (i  Esd.  ix.  3&). 
Ap. 

^badSB^ans.  An  Arab  tribe  who  were 
attacked  and  spoiled  by  Jonathan,  on  his  wav 
back  to  Damascus  from  his  fruitless  parsnit  of 
the  army  of  Demetrius  (1  Mace.  xii.  31).  Jo- 
sephus  calls  them  Nabatssans  (Ant.  xiii.  5,  §  10) ; 
but  he  is  evidently  in  error.  Nothing  certain 
is  known  of  them.  Jonathan  had  puraoed  the 
enemy's  arm^  as  far  as  the  River  Eleathems 
(Nahr  el-KAtr),  and  was  on  his  mardi  back  to 
Damascus  when  he  attacked  and  plundered  the 
Zabadssans.  We  mnst  look  fbr  them,  theielbns. 
somewhere  to  the  north-west  of  Damascus 
Accordingly,  on  the  road  from  Damascns  to 
Baalbek,  at  a  distance  of  about  8}  hours  (twco- 
ty-six  miles)  from  the  former  place,  is  the  vil- 
lage ZAdatuf,  standing  at  the  upper  end  of  a 
plain  of  the  same  name,  which  ia  the  venr 
centre  of  Anti-Libanus.  The  name  ZAdamg  la 
possibly  a  relic  of  the  ancient  tribe  of  the 
ZabRdsenns.    Ap. 

Zabbal.  1.  One  of  the  deacendanta  of 
Bebai,  who  had  married  a  foreign  wife  in  the 
days  of  Ezra  (Ezr.  x.  28).  — 2.  Father  of 
Bamch,  who  assisted  Nehemiah  in  rebuilding 
the  city  wall  (Neh.  iii.  20). 

Zabl>ad.    One  of  the  sona  ef  Btarai,  who 
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retarned  in  the  second  caravan  with  Ezra  (Esr. 
viii.  14;. 

Zabdd'UB.  Zbbadiah  of  the  sons  of  Im- 
mer  (1  £dd.  ix.  21).    Ap. 

ZaVdi.  L  Son  of  Zerah,  the  son  of  Ju- 
dah,  and  ancestor  of  Achan  (Josh.  vii.  1,  17, 
18).  —  2.  A  Benjamite,  of  the  sons  of  Shimhi 
(1  Chr.  viii.  19).  —  3.  David's  officer  over  the 
produce  of  the  vineyards  for  the  wine^^llars 
(1  Chr.  xxvii.  27). — 4.  Son  of  Asaph  the 
minstrel  (Neh.  xi.  17) ;  called  elsewhere  Zag- 
ciTR  (Neh.  xii.  35)  and  Zichri  (1  Chr.  ix.  15). 

Zab'diel.  1.  Father  of  Jashobeam,  the 
chief  of  David's  eoard  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  2).  —  2. 
A  priest,  son  of  me  great  men,  or,  as  the  mar- 

S'ln  gives  it,  '*  Ha^gedolim  "  (Neh.  xi.  14).  — 
.  An  Arabian  chieftain  who  put  Alexander 
Balas  to  death  (1  Maoc.  xL  17;  Joseph.  Ant. 
xlii.  4,  §  8). 

Za'bad.  The  son  of  Nathan  (1  K.  iv.  5). 
He  is  described  as  a  priest  (A.  Y.  "  principal 
officer "),  and  as  holding  at  the  conrt  of  Solo- 
mon the  confidential  post  of  "  king's  friend/' 
which  had  been  occupied  bj  Hushai  the  Aixhite 
during  the  reign  of  David  (2  Sam.  xv.  37,  xvi. 
16;  I  Chr.  xxvii.  33). 

ZSab^ulon.  The  Greek  form  of  the  name 
Zbbulun  [Matt  iv.  13, 15;  Rev.  vii.  8). 

Zacoa'l.  The  sons  of  Zaccai,  to  the  num- 
ber of  760,  returned  with  Zembbabel  (Ezr.  ii. 
9;  Neh.  vii.  14). 

ZacobflS'US*  The  name  of  a  tax-collector 
near  Jericho,  who,  being  short  in  stature,  climbed 
up  into  a  sycamore-tree  in  order  to  obtain  a 
tight  of  Jesus  as  He  passed  through  that  place. 
Luke  only  has  related  the  incident  (xix.  1-10). 
ZacchsBus  was  a  Jew,  as  may  be  inferred  from 
his  name,  and  from  the  fact  that  the  Saviour 
speaks  of  him  expressly  as  "  a  son  of  Abra- 
ham." The  term  which  designates  this  office 
is  unusual,  but  describes  him  no  doubt  as  the 
superintendent  of  customs  or  tribute  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Jericho,  where  he  lived,  as  one  having 
a  commission  from  his  Roman  principal^  {man- 
cefMpuUicanm)  to  collect  the  imposts  levied  on 
the  Jews  by  the  Romans,  and  who,  in  the  execu- 
tion of  that  trust,  employed  subalterns,  who 
were  accountable  to  him,  as  he  in  turn  was  ac- 
countable to  his  superior.  The  office  must 
have  been  a  lucrative  one  in  such  a  region,  and 
it  is  not  strange  that  Zacchssus  is  mentioned 
by  the  evangelist  as  a  rich  man.  The  Saviour 
spent  the  night  probably  in  the  house  of  Zac- 
cnsBus,  and  the  next  day  pursued  his  journey 
to  Jerusalem.  He  was  in  the  caravan  from 
Gralilee,  which  was  going  up  thither  to  keep  the 
Passover.  We  read  in  the  rabbinic  writings 
also  of  a  ZacchsBus  who  lived  at  Jericho  at  this 
same  period,  well  known  on  his  own  account, 
and  especially  as  the.  father  of  the  celebrated 
Rabbi  Jochanan  ben  Zachai. 

Zaoohe^OS.  An  officer  of  Judas  Bfaoca- 
b«ns  (2  Biaoc.  x.  19).    Ap. 

ZSao^Ohxir.  A  Simeonite,  of  the  family  of 
Mishma  (1  Chr.  iv.  26). 

Zao^cur.  1.  Father  of  Shammna,  the  Reu- 
benite  spy  (Num.  xiii.  4).  —  2.  AMerariteLe- 
vite,  son  of  Jaaziah  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  27 ).  —  8.  Son 
of  Asaph,  Uie  singer  (1  Chr.  xxv.  2,  10;  Neh. 
xii.  35).  ^  4.  The  son  of  Imri,  who  assisted 
N^hemiah  in  rebuilding  the  city  wall  (Neh.  iii. 


2).  —  6.  A  Levite,  or  family  of  Levites,  who 
signed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x. 
12). — 6.  A  Levite,  whose  son  or  descendant 
Hanan  was  one  of  the  treasurers  over  the  treas- 
uries appointed  by  Nehemiah  (Neh.  xiii.  13). 

Zacnari^ah,  or  properly  Zechabiah,  was . 
son  of  Jeroboam  II.,  14th  king  of  Israel, 
and  the  last  of  the  house  of  Jehu.  There  is  a 
difficulty  about  the  date  of  his  reign.  Most 
chronologers  assume  an  interregnum  of  eleven 
years  between  Jeroboam's  death  and  Zacha- 
riah's  accession,  daring  which  the  kingdom  was 
suffering  from  the  anarchy  of  a  disputed  suc- 
cession ;  but  this  seems  unlikely  afVer  the  reign 
of  a  resolute  ruler  like  Jeroboam,  and  does  not 
solve  the  difference  between  2  K.  xiv.  17  and 
XV.  1.  We  aro  reduced  to  suppose  that  our 
present  MSS.  have  here  incorrect  numbers,  to 
substitute  15  for  27  in  2  K.  xv.  1,  and  to  be- 
lieve that  Jeroboam  II.  reigned  52  or  53  years. 
But  whether  we  assume  an  interregnum,  or  an 
error  in  the  MSS.,  we  must  place  Zachariah's 
accession  B.C.  771-72.  His  reign  lasted  only 
six  months.  He  was  killed  in  a  conspiracy, 
of  which  Shallum  was  the  head,  and  by  which 
the  prophecy  in  2  K.  x.  30  was  accomplished. 
—  2.  The  father  of  Abi,  or  Abijah,  Hczekiah's 
mother  (2  K.  xviii.  2). 

Zachaii'as.  L  Zechariah  the  priest  in 
the  reign  of  Josiah(l  Esd.  i.8).  — 2.  in  1  Esd. 
i.  15,  Zacharias  occupies  the  place  of  Hemanin 
2  Chr.  XXXV.  15.  —  3*  =»  Sbbaiah  6,  and  Aza- 
BiAH  (1  Esd.  V.  8;  comp.  Ezr.  ii.  2;  Neh.  vii. 
7). — 4.  The  prophet  Zxchabiah  (1  Esd.  vi. 
1,  vii.  31.-6.  Zbchabiam  8  (1  Esd.  viii.  SO). 
~6.  Zechabiah  9  (1  Esd.  viii.  37).  —  7. 
Zxchabiah  10  (1  Esd.  viii.  44). — 8.  Zecha- 
biah 11  (1  Esd.  ix.  27  ;  comp.  Esr.  x.  26  >. — 
9.  Father  of  Joseph,  a  leader  in  the  first  cam- 
paign of  the  Maocabsean  war  (1  Mace.  v.  18, 
56-62). —10.  Father  of  John  the  Baptist 
(Luke  i.  5,  &c.).  — 11.  Son  of  Baracnias, 
who,  our  Lord  says,  was  slain  bv  the  Jews  be- 
tween the  Altar  and  the  Temple  (Matt  xxiii. 
35 ;  Luke  xi.  51).  There  has  been  much  dia- 
pute  who  this  Zacharias  was.  Many  of  the 
Ureek  Fathers  have  maintained  that  the  father 
of  John  the  Baptist  is  the  person  to  whom 
our  Lord  idludes;  but  there  can  be  little  or 
no  doubt  that  the  allusion  is  to  Zechariah,  the 
son  of  Jehoiada  (2  Chr.  xxiv.  20,  21).  The 
name  of  the  father  of  Zacharias  is  not  mentioned 
by  St.  Luke ;  and  we  mapr  suppose  that  the 
name  of  Barachias  crept  into  the  text  of  St. 
Matthew  from  a  marginal  gloss,  a  confusion 
having  been  made  between  Zechariah,  the  son 
of  Jehoiada,  and  Zacharias,  the  son  of  Baruhias 
(Berechiah)  the  prophet. 

Zaoh^ary.  The  prophet  Zechariah  (2  Esd. 
i.  40).    Ap. 

Za^Ohi^.  One  of  the  sons  of  Jehiel,  the 
father  or  founder  of  Gibeon,  by  his  wifs  Maa- 
chah  (1  Chr.  viii.  31). 

Za^'dok.  1.  Son  of  Ahitnb,  and  one  of  the 
two  chief  priests  in  the  time  of  David,  Abiathar 
being  the  other.  Zadok  was  of  the  house  of 
Eleazar,  the  son  of  Aaron  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  3),  and 
eleventh  in  descent  finom  Aaron.  The  first 
mention  of  him  is  in  1  Chr.  xii.  28,  where  we 
are  told  that  he  loined  David  at  Hebron  af- 
ter Sanl's  death  with  22  captains  of  his  father't 
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concluded,  he  htul  adhered  to  the  house  of  Saul. 
But  henceforth  his  Gdelit;  to  David  waa  inrio- 
lable.  When  Absalom  revolted,  and  David  fled 
fVom  Jerusalem,  Zadok  and  all  the  Levites  bear- 
ing the  Ark  accompanied  him,  and  it  irat  only 
at  the  kine's  expreaa  command  that  they  re- 
turned to  Jerusalem,  and  became  the  mediam 
of  communication  between  the  king  and  Hushai 
the  Archito(2  Sara.  XV.,  xvii.).  When  Absa. 
lom  was  draid,  Zadok  and  Abiathor  were  the 
persons  who  persoaded  the  elders  of  Judah  to 

Adonijah,  in  David's  old  age,  set  up  Kir  king, 
and  hod  persuaded  Joab,  and  Abiatbar  the 
priest,  to  join  his  paity,  Zadok  iras  unmoved, 
and  was  employed  by  David  to  anoint  Solomon 
(o  be  kins  ">  >>'«  roo°>  <'  K.  i.).  And  fbr  ibis 
fidelity  he  was  rewarded  by  Solomon,  who 
"  thrust  oat  Ahiathar  from  oeing  priest  nnlo 
the  Lord,"  and  "  pat  in  Zadok  the  priest  "  in 
his  room  |!  K.  ii.  S7,  3S}.  From  this  time, 
however,  we  hear  little  of  him.  It  is  said  in 
jreneral  terms,  in  the  enumeration  of  Solomon's 
ofBccrs  of  slate,  that  Zadok  was  the  priest 
(1  K.  iv.  i  ;  I  Chr.  xxix.  22) ;  but  no  single 
act  of  his  is  mentioned.  Zadok  and  Abiathar 
were  of  nearly  equal  dignitv  (2  Sam.  xv.  3S, 
36,  xix.  1 1 ).  The  duties  of  the  olTlce  were  di- 
vided. Zadok  ministoriyi  before  the  Tabernacle 
at  Gibeon  (1  Chr.  xvi.  39);  Abiathar  had  the 
care  of  the  Ark  at  Joraaalem,  Not,  however, 
exclusively,  as  appears  from  1  Chr.  xt.  II  ;  a 
Sam.  XV.  24,  29,  29.  Hence,  perhaps,  it  may 
be  concluded  that  from  the  first  there  wa«  a 
tendency  to  consider  the  office  of  the  priesthood 
as  somewhat  of  the  natare  of  a  corporate  offlce, 
although  soma  of  its  functions  were  necessarily 
eonflned  to  the  chief  member  of  that  corpora 
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tion.  —  3.  According  to  the  genealogy  of  the 
hitrh-priests  in  1  Chr.  vi.  12,  there  was  a  second 
Zadok,  son  of  a  aecond  Ahitub.  Hon  of  Ama- 
riah,  about  the  time  of  King  Ahaziah.  It  is 
probable  that  no  such  person  an  this  Becond  Za- 
dok ever  existed,  but  that  the  insertion  of  the 
two  names  is  a  copyist's  error.  — 3.  Father  of 
Jerushah,  the  wife  of  King  Uzziah,  and  mother 
oTKingJotham  |2K.xv.33;  2Chr.  nxvii.  1). 


04  ZAHZUHHIHS 

—  4.  SonofBi 

the  wall  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah  (Mi 
He  is  probably  the  same  who  is  in  the  list  of 
those  that  sealed  the  covenant  in  Neh.  x.  21,  as 
in  both  cases  his  name  follows  that  of  Hcsheia- 
beel.  —  6.  Son  of  Immer,  a  priest  who  repaired 
a  portion  of  the  wall  over  against  his  own  house 
(Nsh.  iij,  29).  — e.  In  Neh.  xi.  II,  and  I  Chr. 
ix.  11,  mentiOD  is  made  in  a  genealogy  of  Za- 
dok, tiiB  son  of  Meraiolh,  the  son  of  Ahitub. 
Bui  it  can  hanlly  be  doubtful  that  HeraiMh 
is  inserted  by  the  error  of  a  copyist,  and  that 
Zadok  the  son  of  Ahitub  is  meant. 

ZaTb&ta.  Son  of  Rehoboam  by  AbChail, 
the  daughter  of  Eliab  (2  Chr.  xi.  19j. 

Za'ir.  A  place  named,  in  2  K.  viiL  21  only, 
in  tbe  acconnt  of  Joram's  expedition  aeainat 
the  Edomiles.  Tbe  parallel  account  in  Chroni- 
cles (2  Chr.  iii.  s]  agrees  with  this,  excoit 
that  the  wordi  "  lo  Zair  "  are  omitted,  and  Ibe 
words  "  with  his  princes "  inserted.  It  bai 
been  conjectured  that  the  latter  were  substi- 
tnted  for  the  former,  dther  by  the  error  of  a 
copyist,  or  intentionally,  because  the  name  Zair 
was  not  elsewhere  known.  Otbeis,  again,  sug- 
gest that  Zair  is  identical  with  Zoar.  A  third 
conjecture,  grounded  on  tbe  readings  of  tbe 
Vulgale  ISeira]  and  the  Arabic  veraion  iSa'ir}, 
is,  that  Znir  is  an  alteralioQ  fbr  Sdr. 

Zalaph.  Father  of  Hanun,  who  assisted 
in  rebailding  tbe  city  wall  (Neh.  iii.  30). 

Zol'mOQ.  An  Ahohile,  one  of  David's 
guard  12  Sam   xxiii.  2B). 

ZaI  mon.  Mount.  A  wooded  eminence 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Shecbem 
(Judg.  ix.  48).  It  is  evident  tern  tbe  nana- 
tive  that  it  waa  close  to  the  ci^.  Bnt  beyond 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  the  imalleat 
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Dalmanutha  has  been  supposed  to  be  a  corrnp- 
tiun  of  that  of  ZalmoQ. 

Zal'monah.  The  name  of  a  desert  sta- 
tion of  the  Israelites  (Nam.  xxaiii.  41).  Il 
hcs  on  the  east  side  of  Edom  ;  but  whether  or 
not  identical  with  Moan,  a  fbw  miles  E.  of 
Potrn,  as  Raumer  thinks,  is  doublful.    More 

Srobably,  Zalmonah  may  be  in  tbe  Wadf 
Ihni 

Zal'munna.  One  of  the  two  "  kinps  "  of 
Midian  whoso  capture  and  death  by  the  handi 
of  Gideon  himself  formed  the  last  act  of  hii 
great  conflict  with  Midian   (Judg.  viii.  5-21  j 

Zeaa'biB.  Tbe  same  as  Akabiah  (1  Ead. 
IX    34  ;  comp.  Eir.  x.  42).     Ap. 

Zam'bTi.  Ziicmi  the  Simeonile  slain  bv 
Phmchas  (1  Mace.  ii.  28).     Ap. 

Zft'motll  =  Zattd  (1  Esd.  ix,  S8;  comp. 
Ect.  X.  27).     Ap. 

Ztun'zuiIinuniB.  The  Ammonite  nam« 
for  the  people,  who  by  others  were  called  Rkfh- 
AiM  (iJeni.  ii.  20)  only.  They  are  described 
Hs  having  originally  been  a  poweifnl  and  an- 
merouB  nation  of  giants.  From  a  slight  rim*. 
larity  between  the  two  names,  and  from  tbe 
mention  of  the  Emim  in  connectkin  with  eadi, 
it  is  usually  assumed  that  the  Z 
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identica]  with  the  Zazim.    But  at  best  the 
identification  is  verj  ooigectnral. 

Zano'ah.  In  the  genealc^cal  lists  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah  in  1  Chron.,  Jekuthiel  b  said 
to  have  been  the  father  of  Zanoah  (iv.  18). 
Zanoah  is  the  name  of  a  town  of  Judah,  and 
this  mention  of  Bithiah  probably  points  to 
some  colonization  of  the  place  by  Egyptians, 
or  by  Israelites  directly  from  Egypt. 

Zano'ah.  The  name  of  two  towns  in  the 
territory  of  Judah.  1.  In  the  Shefelah  (Josh. 
XV.  34),  named  in  the  same  group  with  Zoreah 
and  Jarmuth.  It  is  possibly  identical  with 
Zanu^a^  a  site  which  was  pointed  out  to  Dr. 
Robinson  from  Bdt  Nettif,  and  which,  in  the 
maps  of  Van  de  Velde  and  of  Tobler,  is  placed 
on  the  N.  side  of  the  Wcuhf  Ismail^  2  mues  £. 
of  Zcarmh,  and  4  miles  N.  of  Yarmuk.  The 
name  recurs  in  its  old  connection  in  the  lists  of 
Nehemiah.  2.  A  town  in  the  highland  dis- 
trict, the  mountain  proper  (Josh.  xv.  56).  It 
is  not  improbably  identical  with  Sanute,  which 
is  mentioned  bv  Seetzen  as  below  Senuiuj  and 
appears  to  be  about  10  miles  S.  of  Hebron. 

Zaph''nath-Paane'ah|  a  name  flven  by 
Pharaoh  to  Joseph  (Gren.  xli.  45).  This  name 
has  been  explained  as  Hebrew  or  Egyptian, 
and  always  as  a  proper  name.  It  has  not  been 
supposed  to  be  an  official  title ;  but  this  possi- 
bility has  to  be  considered.  I.  The  raobins 
interpreted  Zaphnath-paaneah  as  Hebrew,  in 
the  sense  "revealer  or  a  secret."  2.  Isidore, 
though  mentioning  the  Hebrew  interpretation, 
remarks  that  the  name  should  be  Egyptian, 
and  ofiers  an  Egyptian  etymology.  "Inter- 
pretatur  eigo  Zaphanath  Phaaneca  ^fi^yptio 
sermone  salvator  mundi."  3.  Modem  scholars 
hare  looked  to  Coptic  for  an  explanation  of 
this  name,  Jablonski  and  others  proposing  as 
the  Coptic  of  the  Egyptian  original  psdt  em 
phenechy  "  the  preservation  **  or  "  preserver  of 
the  age."  It  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  a  satis- 
factory result  without  first  inquiring  when  this 
name  was  given,  and  what  are  the  characteris- 
tics of  Egyptian  titles  and  names.  The  name, 
at  first  si^ht,  seems  to  be  a  proper  name,  but, 
as  occumng  after  the  account  of  Joseph's  ap- 
pointment and  honors,  may  be  a  title.  Before 
comparing  Zaphnath-paaneah  and  Psonthom- 
phanech  (LXa.)  with  Egyptian  names,  we  must 
ascertain  the  probable  Egyptian  equivalents  of 
the  letters  of  these  forms.  The  probable  origi- 
nals of  the  Egyptian  name  of  Joseph  may  do 
thoB  stated :  — 
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The  second  part  of  the  name  in  the  Heorew 
is  the  same  as  in  the  LXX.,  although  in  the 
latter  it  is  not  separate :  we  therefore  examine 
it  first.  It  is  identical  with  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tian proper  name  P-ANKHEE,  "  the  living." 
The  second  part  of  the  name,  thus  explained, 
ailbrds  no  clew  to  the  meaning  of  the  first  part. 
The  LXX.  form  of  the  first  part  is  at  once 
recognized    in    the   ancient  Egyptian   words 


P-SENT-N, "  the  defender  "  or  "  preserver  of.* 
The  word  SENT  does  not  appear  to  be  used 
except  as  a  divine,  and,  under  the  Ptolemies, 
regal  title,  in  the  latter  case  for  Soter.  The 
Hebrew  form  seems  to  represent  a  compound 
name  commencinp^  with  71BTEF,  or  TEF, 
**  he  says."  But,  if  the  name  commence  with 
either  of  these  words,  the  rest  seems  inexpli- 
cable. It  is  remarkable  that  t^e  last  two  con- 
sonants are  the  same  as  in  Asenadi,  the  name 
of  Joseph's  wife.  It  has  been  supposed  that  in 
both  cases  this  element  is  the  name  of  the  god- 
dess Ncith,  Ascnath  having  been  conjectured 
to  be  AS-NEET ;  and  Zaphnath,  by  Mr.  Os- 
bum,  we  believe  T^F-NEET, "  the  delight  (?) 
of  Neith."  Neith,  the  goddess  of  Sais,  is  not 
likely  to  have  been  reverenced  at  Heliopolis, 
the  city  of  Asenath.  It  is  also  improoable 
that  Pharaoh  would  have  given  Joseph  a  name 
connected  with  idolatry. 

Za'^phon.  The  name  of  a  place  mentioned 
in  the  enumeration  of  the  allotment  of  the 
tribe  of  Gad  (Josh.  xiii.  27).  No  name  re- 
sembling it  has  yet  been  encountered. 

Za^'ra.  Zabah  the  son  of  Judah  (Matt 
i.  3). 

^  Zar'aces.  Brother  of  Joacim,  or  Jehoia^ 
kim,  kin^  of  Judah  (1  Esd.  i.  38).    Ap. 

Za'raSi.  Zerah,  the  son  of  Judan  (Gen. 
xxxviii.  30,  xlvi.  12). 

Zarai'as.  1.  Zerahiah  l  (I  Esd.  viii.  2). 
—  2.  Zerahiah  2  (I  Esd.  viii.  31).  — 3. 
Zebadiah  5  (1  Esd.  viii.  34).    Ap. 

Za'^reah.  The  same  as  Zorah  and  Zo- 
reah (Neh.  xi.  29). 

Za^reathites,  the.  The  inhabitauu  of 
Zareah  or  Zorah  (1  Chr.  ii.  53). 

Za'redy  the  Valley  of.     The  name  i» 

accurately  Zered  (Num.  xxi.  12). 

Zar'ephath.  A  town  which  derives  its 
claim  to  notice  from  having  been  the  residence 
of  the  prophet  Elijah  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  drought  (1  K.  xvii.  9, 10).  Beyond  stating 
that  it  was  near  to  or  dependent  on  Zidon, 
the  Bible  gives  no  clew  to  its  position.  Jose* 
phus  {AtU.  viii.  13,  §  2)  says  that  it  was  "  not 
far  from  Sidon  and  Tyre ;  for  it  lies  between 
them."  And  to  this  Jerome  adds  {Onom.  "  Sa- 
refta")  that  it  "lay  on  the  public  road,"  that 
is  the  coast  road.  Both  these  conditions  are 
implied  in  the  mention  of  it  in  the  Itinerary 
of  Paula  by  Jerome,  and  both  are  fulfilled  in 
the  situation  of  the  modem  villa^  of  SSrafend. 
Of  the  old  town,  considerable  indications  re- 
main. One  group  of  foundations  is  on  a  head- 
land called  Ain  (U-Kantarah;  but  the  chief  rc> 
mains  are  south  of  this,  and  extend  for  a  mile 
or  more,  with  many  fragments  of  columns, 
slabs,  and  other  architectural  features.  In  the 
N.  T.,  Zarephath  appears  under  the  Greek  form 
of  Sarepta. 

Zar'etan.    Zarthan  (Josh.  iii.  16). 

Za^eth-Shaliar.  A  place  mentioned 
only  in  Josh.  xiii.  J  9,  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
towns  allotted  to  Reuben.  It  is  named  between 
SiBMAH  and  Bbthpeor,  and  is  particularly 
specified  as  "  in  Mount  ha-Emek  "  (A.  V.  "  in 
the  Mount  of  the  Valley").  From  this,  how- 
ever, no  clew  can  be  gained  to  its  position. 

Zmrllites,  the.  A  branch  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah ;  descended  from  Zerah  the  son  of  Jndah 
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(Nmn.  zzTi.  13,  90;  Josh.  vii.  17;  1  Chr. 
zxTii.  11,  13). 

Zarf  imall*  A  place  named  in  1  K.  W.  12 
to  define  the  position  of  Bbthbhban.  It  is 
possibly  identical  with  Zabthan  ;  but  nothing 
positive  can  be  said  on  the  point. 

Zar^than.  1>  A  place  in  the  decor  or 
circle  of  Jordan,  mentioned  in  connection  with 
Saccoth  (1  K.  vii.  46).  2.  It  is  also  named,  in 
the  account  of  the  passage  of  the  Jordan  by 
the  Israelites  (Josh.  lii.  16),  as  defining  the  po- 
sition of  the  city  Adam.  3.  A  place  with  the 
similar  name  of  Zartanah.  4.  Further,  in 
Chronicles,  Zeredathah  is  substituted  for  Zar- 
than,  and  this  again  is  not  impossibly  identical 
with  the  Zererah,  Zererath,  or  Zererathah,  of 
the  story  of  Gideon.  All  these  spots  agree  in 
proximity  to  Uie  Jordan ;  but  beyond  this  we 
are  absolutely  at  fault  as  to  their  position. 

Zath'oe.  This  name  occurs  in  1  Esd.  viii. 
32  for  Zattu,  which  appears  to  have  been 
omitted  in  the  Hebrew  text  of  Ear.  yiii.  5, 
which  should  read,  "Of  the  sons  of  Zattn, 
Shechaniah  the  son  of  Jahaziel."    Ap. 

Zathu'L    Zattu  (l  Esd.  y.  12).    Ap. 

Zaf  thu.    Elsewhere  Zattu  (17eh.  x.  14). 

Zaf  tiu  The  sons  of  Zattu  were  a  fiimily 
of  laymen  of  Israel  who  returned  with  Zerub- 
babel  (Enr.  u.  8;  Neh.  vu.  13). 

Za^van^ZAAYAN  (l  Chr.i.  42). 

Za'za.  One  of  the  sons  of  Jonathan,  a 
descendant  of  Jerahmeel  (1  Chr.  ii.  33). 

Zebadi'ah.  1.  A  Bei\jamite  of  the  sons 
of  Beriah  (1  Chr.  viii.  15).  —  2.  A  Bei^amitc 
of  the  sons  of  Elpaal  (I  Chr.  viii.  17).  — 3. 
One  of  the  sons  or  Jeroham  of  Qedor  ll  Chr. 
xii.  7). — 4.  Son  of  Aaahel  the  brotner  of 
Joab  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  7).  —  6.  Son  of  Michael 
of  the  sons  of  Shephatiah  (Ezr.  viii.  8).  —  6.  A 
priest  of  the  sons  of  Immer  who  luul  married 
a  foreign  wife  after  the  return  from  Babylon 
(Ear.  X.  20).— 7.  Third  son  of  Meshelemiah 
the  Korhite  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  2).— 8.  A  Levite 
in  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr.  xvii.  8).  — 
9.  The  son  of  Ishmael,  and  prince  ot  the  house 
of  Jndah  in  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr. 
xix.  11). 

ZelMh.  One  of  the  two  "  kings  "  of  liid- 
ian  who  appear  to  have  commanded  the  great 
invasion  or  Palestine,  and  who  finally  fell  by 
the  hand  of  Gideon  himself.  He  is  always 
coupled  with  Zalmunna,  and  is  mentioned  m 
Jndg.  viii.  5-21 ;  Ps.  Ixxxiu.  11.  While  Oreb 
and  Zeeb,  two  of  the  inferior  leaders  of  the  in- 
cursion, had  been  slain,  with  a  vast  number  of 
their  people,  by  the  Ephraimites,  at  tlie  central 
fords  of  tne  Jordan,  the  two  kings  had  succeeded 
in  making  their  escape  by  a  passage  fkrther  to 
the  north  (probably  the  ford  near  Bethshean), 
and  thence  by  the  Wadj/  YaUif  through  Gilead, 
to  Karkor,  a  place  which  is  not  fixed,  out  which 
lay  doubtless  hi^h  up  on  the  Hauran.  Here 
diey  were  reposing  with  15,000  men,  a  mere 
remnant  of  their  huge  horde,  when  Gideon 
overtook  them.  The  name  of  Gideon  was  still 
^  ftiU  of  terror,  and  the  Bedouins  were  entirely 
unprepared  for  his  attack — they  fled  in  dismay, 
ana  the  two  kings  were  taken.  Such  was  the 
third  act  of  the  great  tragedy.  Two  more 
remain.  First  the  return  down  the  long  defiles 
iaading  to  the  Jordan.    Gideon  probably  strode 


on  loot  by  the  side  of  his  captivw.  They 
passed  Penuel,  where  Jacob  had  seen  the  vision 
of  the  face  of  God ;  they  passed  Succoth ;  they 
crossed  the  rapid  stream  of  the  Jordan ;  they 
ascended  the  highlands  west  of  the  river,  and 
at  length  reach«l  Ophrah,  the  native  viilage  of 
their  captor.  Then  at  last  the  question  which 
must  have  been  on  Gideon's  tongue  durit^the 
whole  of  the  return  found  a  vent:  "whas 
manner  of  men  were  they  which  ye  slew  at 
Tabor  1"  Up  to  this  time,  the  sheiks  may  have 
believed  that  they  were  reserved  for  ransom ; 
but,  these  words  once  spoken,  there  can  have 
been  no  doubt  what  their  htm  was  to  be.  They 
met  it  like  noble  children  of  the  Desert,  with- 
out fear  or  weakness.  One  request  alone  they 
make, — that  they  may  die  by  the  sure  Uow  or 
the  hero  himself;  *'  and  Gideon  arose  and  slew 
them." 

Zel>aim.  The  sons  of  Pochereth  of  hat- 
Tsebaim  are  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
families  of  "  Solomon's  slaves  "  who  returned 
from  the  Captivi^  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  57 ; 
Neh.  vii.  59).  The  name  is  in  the  ori^^nal  all 
but  identical  with  that  of  Zbboim . 

Zeb'edee.  A  fisherman  of  Galilee,  the 
father  of  the  apostles  James  the  Great  and  John 
(Matt  iv.  21),  and  the  husband  of  Salome 
(Matt,  xxvii.  56;  Mark  xv.  40).  He  probably 
lived  either  at  Bethsaida  or  in  its  immediate 
neighborhood.  It  has  been  inferred  from  the 
mention  of  his  "hired  servants"  (Mark  i.  20), 
and  from  the  acquaintance  between  the  apostle 
John,  and  Annas  the  high-priest  (John  xviii. 
15),  that  the  family  of  Zebedee  were  in  easy 
circumstances  (comp.  xix.  27),  although  not 
above  man  ual  labor  (Matt  iv.  21  j .  He  appears 
only  once  in  the  gospel  narrative,  namely  in 
Matt  iv.  21,  22,  Mark  i.  19,  SO,  where  he  is 
seen  in  his  boat  with  his  two  sons  mending 
their  nets. 

Zebi'na.  One  of  the  sons  of  Nebo,  who 
had  taken  foreign  wives  after  the  return  from 
Babjrlon  (Ear.  x.  43). 

^e'boim.  This  word  represents  in  the 
A.  V.  two  names  which  in  the  original  are  quite 
distinct  L  One  of  the  five  cities  of  the 
"  plain  "  or  circle  of  Jordan.  It  is  mentioned 
in  Gen.  x.  19,  xiv.  2,  8 ;  Dent  xxix.  23;  and 
Hos.  xi.  8 ;  in  each  of  which  passages  it  is 
either  coupled  with  Admah,  or  puced  next  it 
in  the  lists.  No  attempt  appears  to  have  been 
made  to  discover  the  site  of  Zeboira  till  M.  de 
Saulcy  suggested  the  TaMa  Sebdam^  a  name 
which  he,  and  he  alone,  reports  as  attached  ui 
extensive  ruins  on  the  high  ground  between  the 
Dead  Sea  and  Kerak.  In  Gen.  xiv.  2,  8,  the 
name  is  given  more  correctly,  in  the  A.  V., 
Zbboiim. — 2.  Thb  Vallbt  of  Zbboim,  a 
ravine  or  gorge,  apparently  east  of  Michmash, 
mentioned  onlv  in  1  Sam.  xiii.  18.  The  road 
running  firom  Michmash  to  the  east  is  specified 
as  "  the  road  of  the  border  that  looketh  to  the 
Ravine  of  Zeboim  towards  the  wilderness." 
The  wilderness  {nitdbar)  is  no  doubt  the  district 
of  uncultivated  mountain  tops  and  sides  which 
lies  between  the  central  district  of  Benjamin 
and  the  Jordan  Valley;  and  here  apparently 
the  Ravine  of  Zeboim  should  be  sought  in 
that  very  district,  there  is  a  wild  gorge,  bearing 
the  name  of  Shuk  ed-Dubba',  "ravine  of  the 
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hyena,"  —  the  exact  equivalent  of  Gt  hat-Ue- 

Zeb'Udah.  Daughter  of  Pedaiah  of  Ra- 
mah,  wife  of  Josiah,  and  mother  of  King  Jehoi- 
akim  (2  K.  xxiii.  35). 

Ze1>al.  Chief  man  (A.  V.  "  ruler ")  of 
the  dty  of  Shechem  at  the  time  of  the  contest 
between  Ahimelech  and  the  native  Canaanites. 
Hia  name  occnrs  Judg.  ix.  29-41. 

Zeb'olonite;  a  member  of  the  tribe  of 
Zebulun.  Applied  onlj  to  Eloit,  the  one 
judge  produced  bj  the  tribe  (Judg.  xii.  11, 
12). 

Zeb^'ulun.  The  tenth  of  the  sons  of  Ja- 
cob, according  to  the  order  in  which  their 
births  are  enumerated ;  the  sixth  and  last  of 
Leah  (Gen.  xxx.  20,  xxxv.  23,  xlvi.  14 ;  1  Chr. 
ii.  1).  His  birth  is  recorded  in  Gen.  xxx.  19, 
20.  Of  the  individual  Zebulun,  nothing  is  re- 
corded. The  list  of  Gen.  xlvi.  ascribes  to  him 
three  sons,  founders  of  the  chief  families  of  the 
tribe  (comp.  Num.  xxvi.  28)  at  the  time  of  the 
migration  to  E^jrpt.  During  the  journey  from 
Egypt  to  Palestme,  the  tribe  of  2^bulun  formed 
one  of  thft  first  camp,  with  Judah  and  Issachar 
{also  sons  of  Leah),  marching  under  the  stan- 
dard of  Judah.  Its  numbers  at  the  census  of 
Sinai  were  57,000,  surpassed  only  by  Simeon, 
Dan,  and  Judah.  At  that  of  Shittim  diey 
were  60,500,  not  having  diminished,  but  not 
having  increased  nearly  so  much  as  might  nat- 
urally be  expected.  The  head  of  the  tribe  at 
Sinai  was  Eliab  son  of  Hclon  (Num.  vii.  24) ; 
at  Shiloh,  Elizaphan  son  of  Pamach  (ib.  xxxiv. 
25).  Its  representative  amonnt  the  spies  was 
Graddiel  son  of  Sodi  (xiii.  10).  Besioes  what 
may  be  implied  in  its  appearances  in  these  lists, 
(he  tribe  is  not  recorded  to  have  taken  part,  for 
evil  or  good,  in  any  of  the  events  of  the  wan- 
dering or  the  conquest  Judah,  Joseph,  Ben- 
jamin, had  acquired  the  south  and  the  centre 
of  the  country.  To  Zebulun  fell  one  of  the  fair- 
est of  the  remaining  portions.  It  is  perhaps  im- 
possible, in  the  present  state  of  our  Knowledge, 
exactly  to  define  its  limits ;  but  the  statement 
of  Josephus  {Ant.  v.  1,  §  22)  is  probably  in  the 
main  correct,  that  it  reached  on  the  one  side 
to  the  Lake  of  Genesareth,  and  on  the  other  to 
Carmel  and  the  Mediterranean.  On  the  south, 
it  was  bounded  by  Issachar,  who  lay  in  the 
great  plain  or  valley  of  the  Kishon :  on  the 
north  It  had  Naphtali  and  Asher.  The  fact 
•  recognized  by  Josephus,  that  Zebulun  extended 
to  the  Mediterranean,  though  not  mentioned  or 
implied,  as  far  as  we  can  discern,  in  the  lists  of 
Joshna  and  Judges,  is  alluded  to  in  the  bless- 
ing of  Jacob  (Gen.  xlix.  13).  Situated  so  for 
from  the  centre  of  government,  Zebulun  re- 
mains throughout  the  history,  with  one  excep- 
tion, in  the  obscurity  which  envelops  the  whole 
of  the  northern  tribes.  That  exception,  how- 
ever, is  a  remarkable  one.  The  conduct  of  the 
tribe  during  the  struggle  with  Sisera,  when 
they  fought  with  desperate  valor  side  by  side 
with  their  brethren  of  Naphtali,  was  such  as 
to  draw  down  the  especial  praise  of  Deborah, 
who  singles  them  out  ftom  all  the  other  tribes 
(Judg.  V.  18).  A  similar  reputation  is  alluded 
to  in  the  mention  of  the  tribe  among  those  who 
attended  the  inauguration  of  DavicPs  reign  at 
Hebron  (1  Chr.  xii.  33).    The  same  passage. 


however,  shows  that  they  did  not  neglect  tte 
arts  of  peace  (ver.  40).  We  are  nowhere  di- 
rectly told  that  the  people  of  Zebulun  were 
carried  off  to  Assyria. 

Zeb'ulunites.  the.  The  members  of  the 
tribe  of  Zebulun  (Num.  xxvi.  27  only). 

Zeoharf  ah.  L  The  eleventh  in  order  of 
the  twelve  minor  prophets.  Of  his  personal 
history  we  know  but  httle.  He  is  called  in  his 
prophecy  the  son  of  Berechiah,  and  the  grand- 
son of  Iddo ;  whereas,  in  the  Book  of  Ezra  (v.  1, 
iv.  14),  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  Iddo. 
Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  reconcile 
this  discrepancy.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  suppos- 
es that  Berechiah  was  the  father  of  Zechimah, 
according  to  the  flesh ;  and  that  Iddo  was  his 
instructor,  and;inight  be  regarded  as  his  spiritu- 
al father.  Gesenius  and  Rosenmiilier  take 
**  son  "  in  the  passages  in  Ezra  to  mean  "  grand- 
son." Knobel  thinks  that  the  name  of  Bere- 
chiah has  crept  into  the  present  text  of  Zecha- 
riah  from  Isaiah  viii.  2.  It  is  surely  more  natu- 
ral to  suppose,  as  the  prophet  himself  mentions 
his  fathers  name,  whereas  the  historical  Books 
of  Ezra  and  Nehcmiah  mention  only  Iddo,  that 
Berechiah  had  died  early,  and  that  there  was 
now  no  intervening  link  between  the  grand- 
father and  the  grandson.  Zechariah,  according 
to  this  view,  like  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  before 
him,  was  priest  as  well  as  prophet.  He  seems 
to  have  entered  upon  his  office  while  yet  young 
(Zech.  ii.  4),  and  must  have  been  bom  in  JBaby- 
lon,  whence  he  returned  with  the  first  caravan 
of  exiles  under  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua.  It  was 
in  the  eighth  month,  in  the  second  year  of  Da- 
rius, that  he  first  publicly  dischaiged  his  office. 
In  this  he  acted  in  concert  with  Haggai.  Both 
prophets  had  the  same  great  object  l^fore  them ; 
lx)tn  directed  all  their  energies  to  the  building 
of  the  second  Temple.  It  is  impossible  not  to 
see  of  how  great  moment,  under  such  circum- 
stances, and  for  the  dischai*ge  of  the  special 
duty  with  which  he  was  intrusted,  would  oe  the 
priestly  origin  of  Zechariah.  The  foundations 
of  the  Temple  had  indeed  been  laid ;  but  that 
was  all  (Ezr.  v.  16).  Discouraged  bv  the  op- 
position which  they  had  encountered  at  first, 
the  Jewish  colony  liad  begun  to  build,  and  were 
not  able  to  finbn;  and  even  when  the  letter 
came  from  Darius  sanctioning  the  work,  and 

Sromising  his  protection,  they  showed  no  hearty 
isposition  to  engage  in  it  At  snch  a  time,  no 
more  fitting  instrument  could  be  fonnd  to  rouse 
Uie  people,  whose  heart  had  grown  cold,  than 
one  who  united  to  the  authority  of  the  prophet 
the  zeal  and  the  traditions  of  a  sacerdotal  fami- 
\y.  Accordingly,  to  Zechariah's  influence  we 
find  the  rehnflding  of  the  Temple  in  a  great 
measure  ascribed.  "  And  the  elders  of  the 
Jews  builded,"  it  is  said;  "and  the^  prospered 
through  the  prophesying  of  Haggai  the  proph- 
et, and  Zecharian  the  son  of  Iddo  (Ezr.  vi.  14). 
Later  traditions  assume,  what  is  indeed  veij 
probable,  that  Zechariah  took  perBonallv  an  ac- 
tive part  in  providing  for  the  lituigical  service 
of  the  Temple.  He  and  Hajnpai  are  both  said 
to  have  composed  psalms  with  this  view.  If 
the  later  Jewish  acconnts  may  be  trusted,  Zech- 
ariah, as  well  as  Hanrai,  was  a  member  of  the 
Great  Synagogue.  The  patristic  notices  of  the 
prophet  are  worth  nothing.     According    to 
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these,  he  exercised  his  prophetic  office  in  Chal- 
djBa,  and  wrought  many  miracles  there;  re- 
turned to  Jerusiuem  at  an  advanced  age,  where 
he  dischaiged  the  duties  of  the  priesthood,  and 
where  he  died,  and  was  buried  by  the  side  of 
Haggai.  The  genuine  writing  of  Zechariah 
help  us  but  little  in  our  estimation  of  his  char- 
acter. Some  faint  traces,  however,  we  maj 
observe  in  them  of  his  education  in  Babylon. 
He  leans  avowedly  on  the  authority  of  the  older 
prophets,  and  copies  their  expressions.  Jere- 
miah especially  seems  to  have  been  his  favorite ; 
and  hence  the  Jewish  sayine,  that  "  the  spirit 
of  Jeremiah  dwelt  in  Zechariah."  But,  in  what 
may  be  called  the  peculiarities  of  his  prophecy, 
he  approaches  more  nearly  to  Ezekiel  ana  Dan- 
iel. Like  them,  he  delights  in  visions;  like 
them,  he  uses  symbols  and  allegories,  rather 
than  the  bold  figures  and  metaphors  which  lend 
so  much  force  and  beauty  to  the  writings  of  the 
earlier  prophets ;  like  them,  he  beholds  angels 
ministering  before  Jehovah,  and  fulfilling  his 
behests  on  the  earth.  He  is  the  only  one  of  the 
prophets  who  speaks  of  Satan.  That  some  of 
these  peculiarities  are  owins  to  his  Chaldean 
education  can  hardly  be  doubted.  Even  in  the 
form  of  the  visions,  a  careful  criticism  might 
perhaps  discover  some  traces  of  the  prophet's 
early  training  Generally  speaking,  Zechariah's 
style  is  pure,  und  remarkably  free  from  Chalda- 
isms.  As  is  common  with  writers  in  the  de- 
cline of  a  language,  he  seems  to  have  striven 
to  imitate  the  purity  of  the  earlier  models ;  but 
in  orthography,  and  in  the  use  of  some  words 
and  phrases,  he  betrays  the  influence  of  a  later 
age. 

Contents  oftht  Prophecy.  —  The  Book  of  Zech- 
ariah, in  its  existing  form,  consists  of  three 
principal  parts,  —  chap,  i.-viii.,  chap,  ix.-xi., 
chap,  xii.-xiv.  I.  The  first  of  these  divisions 
is  allowed  by  all  critics  to  be  the  genuine  work 
of  Zechariah  the  son  of  Iddo.  It  consists,  first, 
of  a  short  introduction,  or  preface,  in  which 
the  prophet  announces  his  commission;  then 
of  a  series  of  visions,  descriptive  of  all  those 
hopes  and  anticipations  of  which  the  building 
of  the  Temple  was  the  pledge  and  sure  founda- 
tion ;  and  nnally  of  a  discourse,  delivered  two 
years  later,  in  reply  to  questions  respecting  the 
observance  of  certain  established  fasts.  1.  The 
short  introductory  oracle  (chap.  i.  1-6)  is  a 
warning  voice  from  the  past,  and  manifestly 
rests  upon  the  former  warnings  of  Haggai.  2. 
In  a  dream  of  the  night,  there  passed  ^fore  the 
eyes  of  the  prophet  a  series  of  visions  (chap.  i. 
7-vi.  15).  These  visions  are  obscure,  and  ac- 
cordingly the  prophet  asks  their  meaning.  The 
interpretation  is  given  by  an  angel  who  Knows 
the  mind  and  will  of  Jehovah.  (1.)  In  the 
fii-st  vision  (chap.  i.  7-15),  the  prophet  sees,  in 
a  valley  of  myrtles,  a  rider  upon  a  roan  horse, 
accompanied  by  others,  who,  having  been  sent 
forth  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth,  had  re- 
turned with  the  tidings  that  the  whole  earth 
was  at  rest  (with  reference  to  Hagg.  ii.  20). 
Hereupon  the  angel  asks  how  long  this  state 
of  things  shall  last,  and  is  assured  that  the  in- 
difference of  the  heathen  shall  cease,  and  that 
the  Temple  shall  be  built  in  Jerusalem.  (2.) 
The  second  vision  (chap.  ii.  1-17,  A.  V.  i.  18- 
ii.  13)  explains  how  the  promise  of  the  first  is  to 


be  fulfilled.    The  old  prophets,  in  foretelHnff 
the  happiness  and  glory  of  the  times  which 
should  succeed  the  captivity  in  Babylon,  had 
made  a  great  part  of  that  happiness  and  glory 
to  consist  in  the  gathering-toeether  again  of  the 
whole  dispersed  nation  in  the  land  given  to  their 
fathers.    This  vision  was  designed  to  teach  that 
the  expectation  thus  raised  —  the  return  of  the 
dispersed  of  Israel  —  should  be  fulfilled.     (.').) 
The  next  two  visions  (iii.,  iv.)  are  occupied 
with  the  Temple,  and  with  the  two  principal 
persons  on  whom  the  hopes  of  the  returned  ex- 
iles rested.    The  permission  granted  for  the  re- 
building of  the  Temple  had  no  doabt  stirred 
afresh  me  malice  and  the  animosity  of  the  ene- 
mies of  the  Jews.    Joshua  the  high-priest  had 
been  singled  out,  it  would  seem,  as  the  especial 
object  of  attack,  and  perhaps  formal  accusations 
had  already  been  laid  against  him  before  the 
Persian  court    The  prophet,  in  vision,  sees 
him  summoned  before  a  higher  tribunal,  and 
solemnly  acauitted,  despite  the  charges  of  the 
Satan,  or  Aaversaij.    This  is  done  with  tlie 
forms  still  usual  m  an   Eastern  court.     (4.) 
The  last  vision  (iv.)  supposes  tluit  all  opposi- 
tion to  the  building  of  the  Temple  shall  be 
removed.     This  sees  the  completion  of  the 
work.    The  two  next  visions  (v.  1-1 1 )  signify 
that  the  land,  in  which  the  sanctuary  has  just 
been  erected,  shall  be  purged  of  all  its  pollu- 
tions.    (5.)  First,  the  curse  is  recorded  against 
wickedness  in  the  whole  land,  v.  3.     (6.)  Next, 
the  unclean  thing,  whether  in  the  form  of 
idolatry  or  any  other  abomination,  shall  be  ut- 
terly removed.     (7.)   And  now  the  night  is 
waning  fast,  and  the  morning  is  about  to  dawn. 
Chariots  and  horses  appear,  issuing  from  be- 
tween two  brazen  mountains,  the  horses  like 
those  in  the  first  vision ;  and  these  receive  their 
several  commands,  and  are  sent  forth  to  execute 
the  will  of  Jehovah  in  the  four  quarters  of  the 
earth.    Thus,  then,  the  cycle  of  visions  is  com- 
pleted •    Scene  after  scene  is  nnrollod  till  the 
whole  glowing  picture  is  presented  to  the  eye. 
All  enemies  crushed ;  the  land  repeopled,  and 
Jerusalem  girt  as  with  a  wall  of  fire ;  the  Tem- 
ple rebuilt,  more  truly  splendid  than  of  nld,  be- 
cause more  abundantly  filled  with   a  Divine 
Presence;  the  leaders  of  the  people  assured  in 
the  most  signal  manner  of  the  divine  protec- 
tion ;  all  wickedness  solemnly  sentenced,  and 
the  land  forever  purged  of  it,  —  such  is  the 
magnificent  panorama  of  hope  which  the  proph- 
et displays  to  his  countrymen.    Immeaiately 
on  these  visions  there  follows  a  symbolical  act. 
Three  Israelites  had  just  returned  from  Baby- 
lon, bringing  with  them  rich  gifts  to  Jerusa- 
lem, apparently  as  contributions  to  the  Tem- 
ple; and  had  been  received  in  the  house  of 
Josiah  the  son  of  Zephaniah.     Thither  the 
prophet  is  commanded  to  go,  —  whether  still 
in  a  dream  or  not,  is  not  very  clear,  —  and  to 
employ  the  silver  and  gold  of  their  oflerings 
for  the  service  of  Jehovah.     He  is  to  make  of 
them  two  crowns,  and  to  place  these  on  the 
head  of  Joshua  the  high-pnest,  — a  sien,  that, 
in  the  Messiah  who  should  build  the  Temple, 
the  kingly  and  priestlv  offices  should  be  united. 
3.  From  this  time,  (or  a  space  of  nearly  two 
years,  the  prophet's  voice  was  silent,  or  his 
words  have  not  been  recorded.    But  in  tbt 
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tbortli  jtu  of  Kinr  Duiiu,  in  tbc  fbnrth  day 
of  the  ninth  month,  there  cune  a  deptiwtiaa 
of  Jum  to  his  Tempte,  anxioiu  to  know  wheth- 
er the  fut-daja  which  had  been  inatirated  dur- 
ing the  MTsnty  years'  captirity  were  still  to  be 
otMeired.  It  la  remsrkable  that  this  quesdon 
■hoaid  have  been  addressed  to  priesu  and 
prophets  conjointly  in  the  Temple.  This  dote 
alliance  between  two  classe*  tutherto  ao  aepa- 
rate,  and  odea  ao  antagonistic,  was  one  of  the 
most  hopafU  circainstancea  of  the  times.  Still 
Zecbariah,  as  cluef  of  the  prophela,  has  the  de- 
cision of  this  question.  In  fangnage  worthy 
of  his  position  and  his  olSce,  language  which 
reninds  us  of  one  of  the  most  striking  passages 
of  his  great  predecessor  (Is.  Wiii.  5-7),  he  Uya 
down  tEe  same  principle,  —  that  God  loves  mer- 
cy rather  than  Mstinr,  and  truth  and  righteous- 
nest  rather  thaD  sackcloth  and  a  sad  connte- 
nance.  Again  he  foretells,  bat  not  now  in 
rision,  the  glorious  times  that  are  near  at  hand, 
when  Jehovah  shall  dwell  in  the  midst  of  them, 
and  Jemsalem  be  called  a  ci^  of  truth  (riii. 
I-IS).  Again,  he  declares  that  "truth  and 
peace  "  (rer.  16,  19)  are  the  bulwarks  of  na- 
doual  prosperity ;  and  he  annouucea,  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  command  of  Jehovah,  not  only  that 
the  fasts  are  abolished,  bnt  that  the  days  of 
monming  shall  henceforth  be  daya  of  joy,  the 
fasts  be  counted  for  festivals.  His  propbecv 
concludes  with  a  prediction  that  JernMem  ahall 
be  the  centre  of  religion!  worahin  to  all  nations 
of  the  earth  (viii.  16-23]. —  II.  The  remainder 
of  the  book  consists  of  two  sections  of  about 
eqnal  length,  ix.-xi.  and  xii.-xiv,,  each  of 
which  has  an  inscription.  1.  In  the  first  sec- 
tion, he  threatens  Daiuascus  and  the  sea-coast 
of  Palestine  with  misfortnne,  but  declares  that 
Jenualem  shall  be  protected.    Tbc  Jews  who 


are  atill  in  captivin  ahall  retnni  to  tbeir  land. 
The  land,  too,  shall  be  fruitful  as  of  old  (comp. 
riii.  13).  The  Terapbim  and  the  False  propheu 
may  indeed  have  ipoken  lies;  but  upon  thest 
will  the  Lord  execute  judtrment,  and  then  He 
will  look  with  fnvor  upon  His  people,  and  bring 
back  both  Jodah  and  Ephraim  fiW  their  cap- 


tivitf .  The  possession  of  Oilead  and  Iiebanoi 
is  again  promised,  aa  the  special  portion  of 
Ephraim ;  and  both  Egypt  and  Assyria  shall  be 
broken  and  humbled.  The  prophecy  now  takes 
a  sndden  turn.  An  enem^  u  teen  approaching 
from  the  north,  who,  having  forced  the  narrow 
pastes  of  Lebanon,  the  great  bulwark  of  the 
northern  frontiei,  carries  desolation  into  the 
itry  beyond.     Hereupon   the   prophet  re- 


the  ofDce,  and  cats  off  several  evil  shepherds 
whom  his  BOul  abhora,  bnt  observes,  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  flock  will  not  be  obedient.  Hence 
he  throws  up  his  ofBce.  2.  The  second  section, 
xii.-xiv.,  is  entitled  "  The  burden  of  the  word 
of  Jehovah  for  Israel."  But  Iiratl  iahcre  used 
of  the  nation  at  large,  not  of  Israel  as  distinct 


Indeed,  the  prophecy  which 
Jndah  and  Jernsalem.     In 


when  Jenualem  should   be  hard 

pressed  by  enemies.  But  in  that  dav  Jehovah 
shall  come  to  save  them,  and  all  the  nations 
which  gather  themselves  again  a  I  Jerusalem  shall 
be  destroyed.  At  the  same  time,  the  delivei^ 
ance  shall  not  be  from  outward  enemies  alone- 
God  will  pour  out  upon  them  a  spirit  of  graca 
and  supplications.  Then  fallows  a  short  apoa- 
trophe  to   the  sword  of  the  enemy  to  turn 

r'ost  the  shepherds  of  the  people ;  and  a  fur- 
announcement  of  searching  and  purifying 
iudgmenta,  which,  however,  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged, is  somewhat  abrupt.  Ewald's  lug- 
gestion,  that  the  passage  xiii.  7-^9  is  liere  out 
of  place,  and  should  be  tranlpoted  to  the  end 
of  chap,  xi,,  IB  certainly  ingenions,  and  does 
not  seem  improbable.  The  prophecy  closet 
with  a  grand  and  stirring  picture.  All  nations 
are  galbered  together  against  Jerusalem,  and 
seem  alicady  sure  of  their  prey.  Half  of  their 
cruel  work  has  been  accomplished,  when  Jeho- 
vah himself  appears  on  behalf  of  His  peoi^e. 
He  goes  forth  to  war  sgainst  the  adversanee 
of  His  people.  He  eBtablishet  His  kingdom 
over  all  the  earth.  All  nations  that  are  aiill 
left  shall  come  up  to  JeruBalem  as  the  great 
centre  of  religious  worship,  and  the  city  from 
that  day  forward  shall  be  a  holy  city.  Such  is, 
briefly,  an  outline  of  a  aecond  portion  of  that 
book  which  is  commonly  known  aa  the  Prophe- 
cy of  Zechnriah.  The  next  point,  then,  far  our 
consideration  is  this,  —  Is  the  book,  in  its  pres- 
ent Ibrm,  the  work  of  one  and  the  some  proph- 
et, Zecharinh  the  son  of  Iddo,  who  livea  after 
the  Babylonish  exilel 

Integrity.  —  Hede  was  the  Grst  to  call  this  in 
qneslioD.  The  probability  that  the  later  chap- 
ters, from  the  9th  to  the  14th,  were  by  some 
other  prophet,  seems  first  to  have  been  suggest- 
ed to  him  by  the  citation  in  St.  Matthew.  He 
says  (F.nial.  xxxi.),  "It  may  aeem  the  evange- 
list would  infbnn  ut  that  those  latter  chapCen 
ascribed  to  Zachary  (namely,  9th,  10th,  11th, 
Ac.)  are  indeed  the  propheciea  of  Jeremy,  and 
that  the  Jews  had  not  rightly  attributed  them." 
He  reals  his  opinion,  partly  on  the  authority 
of  St.  Matthew,  and  partly  on  the  contents 
of  the  later  chapters,  which  he  considers  reouire 
■  dale  earlier  than  the  exile.    Archbishop  New 
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Mnw  went  fitrther.  He  inButed  on  the  great 
dusimitarity  of  itfle  3*  well  m  sabject  betweeo 
the  earlier  and  later  chapKn ;  and  he  wai  the 
first  who  adrocaced  the  ^Jieory,  that  the  Lut 
chapters  at  Zocbariaii  are  the  work  of  t 
distinct  prophets.  HI?  wurrts  are,  "  The  eight 
first  chapters  appear  br  ihe  inErodnctor 
to  be  the  prophecies  of  Z^hruiah,  stand  : 
nection  witli  each  other,  ara  pertinent 
lime  when  thej  were  delivered,  an  oiiiform  ia 
sitIb  and  manner,  and  coDiUtute  ■  ifgDlar 
whole.  But  the  six  last  ch^>Krt  at«  not  ex- 
presslj  ouigned  to  Zecbariaii ;  are  nnconnecleti 
with  those  which  precede;  the  three  first  of 
then  an  nmnilable  in  nunj  parts  to  the  tL-ne 
when  Zechariah  lived ;  all  or  them  hare  a 
more  adorned  and  poedcal  turn  of  compo^itioa 
than  the  eight  llrst  chapters ;  and  thej  mani- 
festlj  break  the  anitf  of  the  prophetical  book. 
1  conclude,"  he  continnes,  "from  iatemai 
marks  in  chap,  ix.,  x.,  xi.,  th;it  these  thres 
cbapten  were  written  much  earlier  than  the 
lime  of  Jeremiah,  and  before  the  captivit; 
of  the  tribes.  ,  .  .  The  ziith,  xliitb,  and 
xivth  chapters  form  a  distinct  prophecy,  and 
were  writien  after  the  death  of  Josiab ;  but 
whether  before  or  after  the  Captivity,  and  by 
what  prophets,  is  ancertaia."  A  !ar^  nambOT 
of  elides  hare  followed  Mede  a:!d  Archbishop 
Newcome  In  denying  the  later  date  of  the  last 
•iz  chapters  of  the  Book.  Rownmiiller  argaea 
that  chap,  ix.-xiv.  are  so  alike  in  style,  that 
they  must  have  been  writien  by  one  author. 
Fh>m  the  allusion  to  ihe  earthquake  (xir.  S, 
oomp.  Am.  i.  1),  he  thinks  the  nathor  must 
hare  lired  in  the  reign  of  Uuiah.  Davidson 
tnpposas  him  to  hare  t>een  the  Zechariah  men- 
tioned Is.  viii.  3.  Eichhom  is  of  opinion  that 
ch^i.  ix.~xiT.  are  the  work  of  a  laler  prophet, 
who  fionrished  in  the  time  of  Alexapdcr. 
Otbera,  as  Bertboldt,  Oeaenioi,  Knobel,  Uoa- 
ler,  Bnasen,  and  EwaJd,  think  that  chap,  ix.- 
xi.  (to  which  Ewald  adds  '"  '  " 
distinct  —   ■  - 

Uost  of  them  coiueciure  that  the 
author  was  the  Zechariah  mentioned  Is.  viii.  S. 
There  is  ^le  aan^e  general  agreement  among 
the  last-named  critics  at  to  the  date  of  the  aec- 
tioa  xli.~xir.  They  all  assten  it  to  a  period 
hnniedialely  previoos  to  the  Babylonish  capdr- 
ity.  Bnnsen  identifies  him  with  Unjah  the 
ton  of  Shemaiah  of  Kiijath-jearim  (Jer.  xxvl. 
30-113).  According  to  this  hypoihesis,  we  have 
the  works  of  three  different  prophets  collected 
into  one  book,  and  passing  nnder  one  name, 
—  1.  Chapters  ix.-xi.,  the  Book  of  Zechariah 
I.,  a  conlempomry  of  Isaiah,  nnder  Ahai. 
■bout  736.  S.  Chanters  xii.-xiv.,  anihor  un- 
known (or  perhaps  llrijah,  a  contemporary 
of  Jeremiah),  about  607  or  60S.  3.  Chapters 
i.-viii.,  the  work  of  the  son  (or  grandaon]  of 
Iddo,  Hagni'g  contemporary,  about  saO-SlS. 
We  have,  then,  two  distinct  theories  before  ns. 
Theonemerely  affirms  that  the  six  last  chapters 
of  our  present  book  are  Dot  from  the  same 
MithoT  as  the  first  eight :  the  other  carries  the 
dismemberment  of  Ihe  book  still  farther,  and 
tnointains  that  the  six  hut  chapters  ate  the 
work  of  two  distinct  authors  who  lived  at 
two  disliiict  periods  of  Jewish  history.    The 


ct  prophecy  from  chap,  xii.-xiv.,  and  sap- 
1  from  them  by  a   considerable  interval 


argnmenta  both  for  and  against  the  gemun* 
ness  of  the  later  chapters  are  set  Ibrft  fully  in 
the  larger  Dictionary,  to  which  we  must  refer 
the  leader.  With  r^ard  to  the  quotation  in 
St.  Matthew,  ttieie  seems  no  good  reason  for 
setting  aside  Ihe  received  residing.  JenHoe 
observes,  "I  read  a  abort  time  since,  in  a  He- 
brew volume  which  a  Hebrew  of  the  sect  of 
the  Nazarenea  presented  lo  me,  an  i^tocryphal 
Book  of  Jeremiah,  io  wbicb  I  found  the  pusaga 
word  for  word ;  bnt  still  I  am  rather  JDcIined  to 
think  that  the  quotation  is  made  from  Zechari- 
ah." EusebiuB  is  of  opinion  that  the  paaiage  thai 
quoted  stood  originally  in  the  prophecy  of  Jer- 
emiah, but  was  either  erased  soDsequeatly  tn 
the  malice  of  the  Jews,  or  that  the  naioc  oT 
Zechariah  was  substituted  for  that  of  Ji-remiaii 
through  the  c«iele»ness  of  copyists.  Angus, 
tine  testifies  that  the  most  ancient  Greek  i-opiee 
had  Jertmiah,  and  thinks  that  the  mislakt  was 
originally  St.  Matthew's.  Some  later  writer* 
acconntra  for  the  non-^peaisnce  of  the  pas- 
sage in  Jeremiah  by  the  confusion  in  the  Greek 
MSS.  of  his  prophecies,  —  a  confonon,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  remarked,  which  is  not  confined 
to  the  Gieek,  bat  which  is  found  no  leaa  in  oai 
present  Hebrew  text.     Others  again  tugp»k 


that,  in  the  Greek  anttvTBph  of  HatteK 
ZPIOT  may  hare  been  writtm.  and  that  eopf 
ists  may  hare  taken  this  for  IPIOT.  Bui  tbeM 
is  no  evidence  that  abbreviations  of  this  kind 
were  in  use  so  early.  Epiphrnins  and  soma 
of  the  Greek  Fathers  seem  to  have  nwl  t*  niif 
irpo^Traif.  And  the  most  ancient  copy  of  Iht 
Latin  Venrion  of  Ihe  Gospel*  omits  the  nami 
of  Jeremiah,  and  has  merely  didam  at  ptr  pr» 
fAetam.  It  bss  been  conjectured  that  this  rep 
resents  the  oritnnal  Gieek  reading,  and  thai 
some  early  annotator  wrote  l^fdoo  on  the 
mar^n,  whence  it  crept  into  the  text,  Tha 
choice  lies  between  this  and  a  slip  of  memory 
on  the  part  of  the  evangelist,  if  we  admit  IM 
itecrity  of  our  present  Book  of  Zerbariah. 


TepnMat  exactlj  cither  ths  Hebrew  Mx 
Zecbari&h  or  the  version  of  the  LXX. 

2.   Son  or  MesheleiDiah,  or  Shelemu  .   .. 
KorhiK,  and  keeper  or  the  north  gate  of  the 


tabernacle  of  the  congret^tion  (1  Chr.  1x.  SI). 
—  3.  One  of  the  sons  of  Jehiel  (1  Chr.  ix. 
37).  — 4>  A  Lerita  of  the  lecond  order  in  the 
Temple  band  as  arranged  by  Darid,  appointed 
to  plaj  "  with  psalteriea  on  Alamolh  (I  Chr. 
XT.  18,  ao).  —  6,  One  of  the  princea  of  Jndah 
'    "'        '   n  of  Jehoshaphat  (S  Chr. 


and  therefore  the  king's  coDSin.  After  the 
dtmib  of  Jehoiada,  Zecfaariab  probably  ancceed' 
ed  to  his  olBce ;  and,  In  attemptiiiK  to  check 
the  re-action  in  iaTOT  of  Idolelry  which  imme- 
diately fbllowed,  ha  fell  a  victim  to  a  conipiracj 
formedagalnathimbr  the  king,  and  wa»  atoned 
In  the  conrt  of  the  Temple.  The  memory  of 
thl*  nnrighteona  deed  lasted  long  in  Jewish 
tradidon  :  and  the  evident  hold  which  the  story 
had  taken  upon  the  minds  of  the  people  renders 
it  probable  that  "  Zacharias  son  of  Barachias," 
who  was  slain  between  the  Temple  and  the 
Altar  (HatL  xxiii.  39).  it  the  same  with  Zech- 
ariah  the  son  of  JehoiwU,  and  that  the  name 
of  Barachias  as  hil  father  ciepl  into  the  text 
from  a  marginal  gloM,  the  writer  eonfasiag 
this  Zechariah  either  with  Zecharinb  the  pro- 
phet, who  was  the  son  of  Berechiah,  or  with 
another  Zechariab  the  son  of  Jeberechiab  {Is. 
viii.  3).  —I,  A  Kobathite  Lerite  in  the  naga 
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of  Joiiab  (a  Chr.  xxxir.  1!).  — S.  The  leadft 

of  the  sons  of  Pharosh  who  relumed  witk 
Eini  (Eir.  viii.  3).  — B.  Son  of  Bebai  (Exr. 
viii.  II).  — 10,  One  of  the  chiefs  of  the  people 
whom  Eini  summoned  in  council  at  the  River 
Ahava  (Eir.  viii.  16).  Ha  stood  at  Eire's  left 
hand  when  he  expounded  the  Law  Co  the  people 
(Neb.  viii.  4).  — U,  One  of  the  family  of  Elam, 
who  had  mairied  &  foreign  wife  after  the  Cap- 
tivity (Ew.  X.  86).  — la.  Ancestor  of  AthaiaL 
or  Utbai  (Neh.  xi.  41.  — 13.  A  Shilonite,  de- 
•ceodantofPerexiNeh.  xi.  5).  — 14,  A  priest, 
son  of  Pasbor  (Neb.  xi.  12).  — 16.  The  rtpro- 
aantativB  of  the  priestly  family  of  Iddo  in 
the  dBTs  of  Joialum  the  son  of'^Jcshua  (Neh. 
xii.  16).  Possibly  the  same  as  Zechariah  the 
prophet  the  son  of  Iddo.  — 16.   One  of  the 


priesta,  son  of  Jonathan,  who  blew  with  the 
trumpets  at  the  dedication  of  the  ci^  wall  by 
Ecra  and  Nehemiah  (Neh.  xii.  85,  41).  — 17. 
A  chief  of  the  Renhenitee  at  the  time  of  the 
Captivity  by  Tiglatb-mleMr  (t  Chr.  v.  T)._18. 
One  of  tbe  priests  who  Mcompanied  the  Ark 
from  tbe  honM  ofObed-edoro  (I  Cbr.  xv.  S4). 

—  IB.  Son  of  Issbiah,  or  Jesiah,  a  Kohathits 
Levite  descended  from  TJEiiel  (I  Chr.  xiiv.  IS). 

—  20.  Foarth  son  of  Uosah  of  tbe  children 
of  Herari  (I  Cbr.  xxvi  11).  — 21.  A  Ma- 
nassite  (1  Cbr.  xxvU,  SI).  — 22.  Tbe  father 
of  Jahaiiel  (S  Cbr.  xx.  14],  — 28.  One  of  the 
sons  of  Jeboaba^hat  (S  Chr.  xxi.  S).  — 24.  A 
prophet  in  the  reign  <tf  Uniab,  who  appean  to 


bare  acted  a*  tbe  king's  counsellor,  but  of 

whom  nothing  Is  known  (a  Chr.  xxvi.  5).  — 
26.  The  fcther  of  Abyah,  or  Abi,  Heiekiah's 
mother  (9  Chr.  xiix.  1).  — 26.  One  of  the 
family  of  Asaph  In  the  reign  of  Heiekiah  (! 
Chr.  xxix.  13). —  27.  One  of  the  rulers  of  the 
Temple  in  the  reign  of  Josiah  (3  Cbr.  xxxv. 
8).— 28.  The  son  of  Jeberechiab,  who  was 
taken  bv  tbe  prophet  Isaiah  as  one  of  the 
"  lUthliil  witneeaea  to  record,"  when  be  wrote 
concerning  Maher^halal-hash-hai  (Is.  viii.  2). 
He  ma7  twve  been  tbe  Levite  of  tbe  tame  namtt 
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who  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  assisted  in  the 
purification  of  the  Temple  (2  Chr.  xxix.  13). 
Another  conjecture  is  that  he  is  the  same  as 
Zechariah  the  father  of  Abijah,  the  queen  of 
Ahaz. 

Ze'dad,  one  of  the  landmarks  on  the  north 
border  of  the  land  of  Israel,  as  promised  by 
Moses  (Num.  xxxiv.  B),  and  as  restored  bj 
Ezekiel  (xlvii.  15).  A  place  named  SUdM 
exists  to  the  east  of  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  chain  of  Anti-Libanus,  about  50  miles 
E.  N.  E.  of  Baalbec.  This  may  be  identical  with 
Zedad. 

Zedechi'as,  [Zedekiah,]  Kingof  Judah 
(1  Esd.  i.  46).    Ap. 

Zedeki'ah.  1.  The  Ust  king  of  Judah 
and  Jerusalem.  He  was  the  son  of  Josiah  by 
his  wife  Hamutal,  and  therefore  own  brother  to 
Jehoahaz  (2  K.  xxiv.  18;  comp.  xxiii.  31). 
His  original  name  had  been  Mattani  ah,  which 
was  changed  to  Zedekiah  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
when  he  carried  off  his  nephew  Jehoiachim  to 
Babylon,  and  left  him  on  tne  throne  of  Jerusa- 
lem. Zedekiah  was  but  21  years  old  when  he 
was  thus  placed  in  char^  of  an  impoverished 
kingdom  (b.o.  597).  His  history  is  contained 
in  a  short  sketch  of  the  events  of  bis  reign  ^iven 
in  2  K.  xxiv.  17-xxv.  7,  and,  with  some  tnfling 
variations,  in  Jer.  xxxix.  1-7,  Hi.  1-1 1 ,  together 
with  the  still  shorter  summary  in  2  Chr.  xxxvi. 
10,  Ac. ;  and  also  in  Jer.  xxi.,  xxiv.,  xxvii., 
xxviii.,  xxix.,  xxxii.,  xxxiii.,  xxxiv.,  xxxvii., 
xxxviii.,  and  Ez.  xvi.  11-21.  From  these  it  is 
evident  that  Zedekiah  was  a  man  not  so  much 
bad  at  heart  as  weak  in  will.  It  is  evident  from 
Jer.  xxvii.  and  xxviii.  that  the  earlier  portion 
of  2^ekiah's  reign  was  marked  by  an  agitation 
throughout  the  whole  of  Syria  against  the 
Babylonian  yoke.  Jerusalem  seems  to  have 
taken  the  lead,  since,  in  the  fourth  year  of  Zede- 
kiah's  reign,  we  find  ambassadors  from  all  the 
neighboring  kingdoms  —  Tyre,  Sidon,  Edom, 
andMoab  —  at  his  court,  to  consult  as  to  the 
steps  to  be  taken.  This  happened  either  during 
the  king's  absence,  or  immediately  after  his  re- 
turn from  Babylon,  whither  he  went  on  some 
errand,  the  nature  of  which  is  not  named,  but 
which  may  have  been  an  attempt  to  blind  the 
eyes  of  Nebuchadnezzar  to  his  contemplated 
revolt  (Jer.  li.  59).  The  first  act  of  overt  re- 
bellion of  which  any  record  survives  was  the 
formation  of  an  alliance  with  Egypt,  of  itself 
equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  enmity  with 
Babylon.  As  a  natural  consequence,  it  brought 
on  Jerusalem  an  immediate  invasion  of  the 
Chaldaeans.  The  mention  of  this  event  in  the 
Bible,  though  sure,  is  extremely  slight,  and 
occurs  only  in  Jer.  xxxvii.  5-11,  xxxiv.  21,  and 
£z.  xvii.  15-20;  but  Josephus  (x.  7,  §3) 
relates  it  more  fully,  and  gives  the  date  of  its 
occurrence,  namely  the  eighth  year  of  Zedekiah. 
It  appears  that  Nebuchadnezzar,  being  made 
aware  of  Zedekiah's  defection,  either  by  tne  non- 
payment of  the  tribute  or  bv  other  means,  at 
once  sent  an  army  to  ravage  Judiea.  This  was 
done,  and  the  whole  country  reduced,  except 
Jerusalem  and  two  strong  places  in  the  western 
plain,  Lachish  and  Azekah,  which  still  held  out 
(Jer.  xxxiv.  7).  In  the  mean  time,  Pharaoh 
had  moved  to  the  assistance  of  his  ally.  On 
hearing  of  his  approach,  the  Chaldssans  at  once 


raised  the  «i^,  and  advanced  to  meet  him. 
The  nobles  seized  the  moment  of  respite  to  re- 
assert their  power  over  the  king.     How  long 
the  Babylonians  were  absent  from  Jerusalem, 
we  are  not  told.   All  we  certainly  know  is,  that^ 
on  the  tenth  dav  of  the  tenth  month  of  Zede- 
kiah's  ninth  year,  the  Chaldaaans  were  again 
before  the  walls  (Jer  lii.  4).    From  this  tame 
forward,  the  siege  progressed  slowly  but  sarely 
to  its  consummation.     Zedeldah  acain  inter- 
fered to  preserve  the  life  of  Jeremiah  from  the 
vengeance  of  the  princes  (xxxviii.  7-13),  and 
then  occurred  the  interview  between  the  king 
and  the  prophet,  which  affords  so  good  a  clew 
to  the  condition  of  abject  dependence  into  which 
a  long  course  of  opposition  had  brought  the 
weak-minded  monarch.    While  the  king  was 
hesitating,  the  end  was  rapidly  coming  nearer. 
The  city  was  indeed  reduced  to  the  last  extrem- 
ity,    llie  bread  had  for  long  been  consumed 
(Jer.  xxxviii.  9),  and  all  the  terrible  expedients 
had  been  tried  to  which  the  wretched  inhabit- 
ants of  a  besieged  town  are  forced  to  resort  in 
such  cases.     At   last,  after  sixteen    dreadful 
months,  the  catastrophe  arrived.   The  wretched 
remnants  of  the  army  quitted  the  city  in  the 
dead  of  night;  and,  as  the  Chaldasan  army 
entered  the  city  at  one  end,  the  king  and  his 
wives  fled  from  it  by  the  opposite  gate.    They 
took  the  road  towards  the  Jordan,  but  were 
overtaken  near  Jericho,  and  carried  to  Nebn- 
chadnezzar,  who  was  Uien  at  Riblah,  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  Valley  of  Lebanon.    Nebu- 
chadnezzar, with  a  refinement  of  cruelt}'  char- 
acteristic  of    those  cruel   times,  ordered  the 
sons  of  Zedekiah   to    be    killed    before  him, 
and  lastly  his  own  eyes  to  be  thrust  out  (b.c. 
586).    H!e  was  then  loaded  with  brazen  fetters, 
and  at  a  later  period  taken  to  Babylon,  where 
he  died.  —  2.   Son  of  Chenaanah,  a  propliet 
at  the  court  of  Ahab,  head,  or,  if  not  hi«d,  vir- 
tual leader,  of  the  college.   He  appears  but  once, 
viz.  a  spokesman  when  the  prophets  are  con- 
sulted by  Ahab  on  the  result  of^  his  proposed 
expedition  to  Ramoth-Gilead  (1  K.  xxii.;  S 
Chr.  xviii.).  —  3.  The  son  of  Maaseiah,  a  &lse 
prophet  in  Babylon  (Jer.  xxix.  21,  22). — 4. 
The  son  of  Hananiah,  one  of  the  princes  of 
Judah  in  the  time  of  Jeremiah  (Jer.  xxxvi.  12). 

Zeeb.    [Oreb.] 

ZelBhf  a  city  in  the  allotment  of  Benjamin 
(Josh,  xviii.  28) ;  contained  the  family  tomb 
of  Kish  the  father  of  Saul  (2  Sam.  xxi.  14). 

Zelok,  an  Ammonite,  one  of  David's  guard 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  37 ;  1  Chr.  xi.  S9). 

2ielop]l'6had9  son  of  Hepber,  son  of 
Oilead,  son  of  Machir,  son  of  Manasaeh  (Josh, 
xvii.  3J.  He  was  apparently  the  second  son  of 
his  fatner  Hepber  (1  Chr.  vii.  15).  2Se]ophdiad 
came  out  of  Eg^t  with  Moses,  but  died  in  ths 
wilderness,  as  dia  the  whole  of  that  generation 
(Num.  xiv.  85,  xxvii.  3).  On  his  death  with- 
out male  heirs,  his  five  daughters,  just  after  the 
second  numbering  In  the  wilderness,  came  be- 
fore Moses  and  Eleazar  to  claim  the  inherit- 
ance of  their  father  in  the  tribe  of  Manasaeb. 
The  claim  was  admitted  by  divine  direction 
(Num.  xxvi.  33,  xxvii.  l-ll). 

Zelo'tes^  the  epithet  given  to  the  Apostk 
Simon  to  distinffnish  him  firom  Simon  iVler 
(Luke  vi.  15).     ICanaahitb  ;  Sixoh  5.] 
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Zel^JUiht  a  place  named  once  only  (1  Sam. 
X.  2),  as  on  the  boandarj  of  Benjamin,  close  to 
Rachel's  sepulchre. 

Zemara^'imy  a  town  in  the  allotment  of 
Benjamin  (Josh,  xriii.  22),  perhaps  identical 
with  MouKT  Zem ARAiM,  whicn  was  "  in  Mount 
Ephnum ; "  that  is  to  say,  within  the  general 
district  of  the  highlands  of  that  great  tribe 
(2  Chr.  xiU.  4). 

Z6m'arite»  the»  one  of  the  Hamite  tribes, 
who,  in  the  genealogical  table  of  Qen.  x.  (rer. 
18)  and  1  Chr.  i.  (ver.  16),  are  represented 
as  "sons  of  Canaan."  Nothing  b  certainly 
known  of  this  ancient  tribe.  The  old  inter- 
preters place  them  at  Emessa,  the  modern 
Mums. 

Zemi'ra.  One  of  the  sons  of  Becher  the 
son  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  yii.  8). 

Ze'nail,  a  town  in  the  allotment  of  Jndah, 
situated  in  the  district  of  the  Shefelidi  (Josh. 
XT.  37).  It  is  probably  identical  with  Zaanan 
(Mici.  11). 

Ze'nas,  a  belieyer,  and,  as  mar  be  inferred 
from  the  context,  a  preacher  of  the  gospel, 
who  is  mentioned  in  Tit.  iii.  13  in  connection 
with  Apollos.  He  is  further  described  as  "  the 
lawyer.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  whether 
Zenas  was  a  Roman  jurisconsult  or  a  Jewish 
doctor. 

Zephani'ah.  1.  The  ninth  in  order  of 
the  twelve  minor  prophets.  His  pedigree  is 
traced  to  his  fourth  ancestor,  Hezekiah  (i.  I), 
supposed  to  be  the  celebrated  king  of  that 
name.  In  chap,  i.,  the  utter  desolation  of  Judssa 
is  predicted  as  a  judgment  for  idolatry,  and 
neglect  of  the  Lord,  the  luxury  of  the  princes, 
and  the  violence  and  deceit  of  their  dependants 
(3-9).  The  prosperity,  security,  and  msolence 
of  the  people  are  contrasted  with  the  horrors  of 
the  day  or  wrath  (10-18).  Ch.  ii.  contains  a 
call  to  repentance  (1-3),  with  prediction  of  the 
ruin  of  tne  cities  of  the  Philistines,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  house  of  Judah  after  the  visi- 
tation (4-7).  Other  enemies  of  Judah,  Moab, 
Ammon,  are  threatened  with  perpetual  de- 
struction (8-15).  In  chap,  iii.,  the  prophet 
addresses  Jerusalem,  which  ne  reproves  sharply 
for  vice  and  disobedience  (1-7).  He  then  con- 
cludes with  a  series  of  promises  (8-20).  The 
chief  characteristics  of  this  book  are  the  unity 
and  harmony  of  the  composition,  the  grace,  en- 
ei^y,  and  dignity  of  its  style,  and  the  rapid  and 
effective  alternations  of  threats  and  promises. 
The  ffeneral  tone  of  the  last  portion  is  Messi- 
anic, but  without  any  specific  reference  to  the 
person  of  our  Lord.    The  date  of  the  book  is 

fiven  in  the  inscription;  viz.  the  reign  of 
osiah,  from  642  to  611  B.C.  It  is  most  prob- 
able, moreover,  that  the  prophecy  was  delivered 
before  the  18th  year  of  Josiah.  —  2.  The  son 
of  Maaseiah  ( Jer.  xxi.  1 ),  and  toffon  or  second 

Sriest  in  the  reign  of  Zedekiah.  He  succeeded 
ehoiada  (Jer.  xxix.  25,  26),  and  was  probably 
a  ruler  of  the  Temple,  whose  office  it  was 
among  others  to  punish  pretenders  to  the  cift 
of  prophecy.  In  this  capacity  he  was  appeiued 
to  by  Shemaiah  the  Nehelamite  to  punish  Jere- 
miah (Jer.  xxix.  29).  Twice  was  he  sent  from 
Zedekiah  to  inquire  of  Jeremiah  the  issue  of 
the  siege  of  the  city  bv  the  ChaldsBans  (Jer. 
xzi.  I),  and  to  implore  nim  to  intercede  for  the 


people  (Jer.  xxxvii.  3).  On  the  capture  of 
Jerusalem,  he  was  taken  and  slain  at  Riblah 
(Jer.  Iii.  24,  27  ;  2  K.  xxv.  18,  21).  —  3.  Fa- 
ther of  Josiah  2  (Zech.  vi.  10),  and  of  Hen, 
according  to  the  reading  of  the  received  text 
of  Zech.  vi.  14. 

Ze'^phath.    [Hormah.] 

Ze^hathah^  the  Valley  of.  the  spot 

in  which  Asa  joined  battle  with  Zerah  the 
Ethiopian  (2  Chr.  xiv.  10  only). 

Ze  phOy  son  of  Eliphaz  son  of  Esau  (Gen. 
xzxvi.  11),  and  one  of  the  "  dukes,"  or  phy- 
larehs,  of  the  Edomites  (ver.  15).  In  1  Chr. 
i.  36,  he  is  called  Zsphi. 

Ze^phon.  Ziphion  the  son  of  Gad  (Num. 
xxvi.  15),  and  ancestor  of  the  Zephonites. 

Zer.  a  fortified  town  in  the  allotment  of 
Naphtali  (Josh.  xix.  35  only),  probably  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  S.  W.  side  of  the  Lake  of 
Genesareth. 

Ze^rah,  a  son  of  Reuel  son  of  Esau  [Gen. 
xxxvi.  13;  1  Chr.  i.  37],  and  one  of  the 
**  dukes  "  or  phylarchs,  of  the  Edomites  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  17). 

Ze^rall.  1.  Less  properly,  Zarah,  twin 
son,  with  his  elder  brother  Pharez,  of  Judah 
and  Tamar  (Gen.  xxxviii.  30;  1  Chr.  ii.  6; 
Matt.  i.  3).  His  descendants  were  called  Zar- 
hites,  Ezrahites,  and  Izrahites  (Num.  xxvi.  20 ; 
1  K.  iv.  31 ;  1  Chr.  xxvii.  8,  11)— 2.  Son  of 
Simeon  (1  Chr.  iv.  24),  called  Zohar  in  Gen. 
xlvi.  10.  —  3.  The  Ethiopian  or  Cushite,  an 
invader  of  Judah,  defeated  by  Asa  about  B.C. 
941.  [Asa.]  Zerah  is  probably  the  Hebrew 
name  of  Usarken  I.  second  king  of  the  E^p- 
tian  xxiid  dynasty;  or  perhaps  more  probably 
Usarken  Il.jhis  second  successor. 

Zerahi'ah,  son  of  Uzzi  (Ezr.  vii.  4). 

Ze'red  (Deut.  ii.  13,  U)  or  Za'red  (Num. 
xxi.  12),  a  brook  or  valley  running  into  the 
Dead  Sea  near  its  S.  E.  comer,  which  Dr. 
Robinson  with  some  probability  suggests  as 
identical  with  the  Waay  d-Ahsu,  It  lay  be- 
tween Moab  and  Edom,  and  is  the  limit  of  the 
proper  term  of  the  Israelites'  wandering  (Deut. 
li.  14). 

ZcKr'eda,  the  native  place  of  Jeroboam  (I 
K.  xi.  26).  Zeredah  has  been  supposed  to  be 
identical  with  Zerbdathah  and  Zarthan  or 
Zartanah.  But  the  two  last  were  in  the  Val- 
ley of  the  Jordan ;  while  Zeredah  was,  accord- 
ing to  the  repeated  statement  of  the  LXX.,  on 
Mount  Ephraim. 

Zerea'athah  (2  Chr.  iv.  17).  [Zarthan.] 

Zer'erath  (Judg.  vii.  22).    [Zarthan.] 

Ze^resh.  The  wife  of  Haman  the  Agagite 
(Esth.  v.  10,  14,  vi.  13). 

Ze^reth.  Son  of  Ashur  the  founder  of 
Tekoa,  by  his  wife  Helah  (1  Chr.  iv.  7). 

2Se'ri.  One  of  the  sons  of  Jeduthun  in  the 
reijni  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxv.  3). 

Ze'ror.  A  Benjamite,  ancestor  of  Kish  the 
father  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  ix.  1). 

Ze'ruah.  The  mother  of  Jeroboam  the 
son  of  Nebat  (1  K.  xi.  26). 

Zerub'babel  {ham  at  Babd,  i.e.  Babylon), 
the  head  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  at  the  time 
of  the  return  from  the  Babylonish  captivity  in 
the  first  ^ear  of  Cyrus.  He  was  appointed  by 
the  Persian  king  to  the  office  of  governor  of 
JudsM.     On    arriving   at  Jerusalem,  Zerub- 
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babel's  great  work,  which  he  set  about  immedi- 
atelj,  was  the  reboildinf  of  the  Temple.  After 
mach  opposition  [see  Nehemiah],  and  many 
hinderances  and  delays,  the  Temple  was  at 
length  finished,  in  the  sixth  year  of  Darius,  and 
was  dedicated  with  much  pomp  and  rejoicine. 
rTsMPLB.]  The  only  other  works  of  Zerub- 
babel  which  we  learn  from  Scripture  are  the 
restoration  of  the  courses  of  priests  and  Levites, 
and  of  the  prorision  for  their  maintenance,  ac- 
cording to  the  institution  of  Dayid  (Ear.  ri. 
18 ;  Neh.  xii.  47) ;  the  roistering  the  returned 
captiyes  according  to  their  gen^ogies  (Neh. 
▼ii.  5) ;  and  the  keeping  of  a  Passover  in  the 
serenth  year  of  Danus,  with  which  last  event 
ends  all  that  we  know  of  the  lifb  of  Zerubba- 
bel.  His  aoocryphal  history  is  told  in  1  Esd. 
iii.-yii.  Tne  exact  parentage  of  Zerubbabel 
is  a  little  obscure,  from  his  bmng  always  called 
the  son  of  Shealtiel  (Ezr.  iii.  2,  8,  ▼.  2,  &c ; 
Haeg.  i.  1, 12, 14,  &c.),  and  appearing  as  such 
in  the  genealogies  of  Christ  (Matt.  1. 12 ;  Luke 
iii.  27),  whereas  in  1  Chr.  Iii.  Id  he  is  repre- 
sented as  the  son  of  Pedalah,  Shealtiel  or 
Salathiel's  brother,  and  consequently  as  Sala- 
thiel's  nephew.  It  is  of  more  moment  to  re- 
mark that,  while  St.  Matthew  deduces  his  line 
from  Jechonias  and  Solomon,  St  Luke  de> 
duces  it  through  Neri  and  Nadian.  Zerubba- 
bel was  the  legal  successor  and  heir  of  Jecho- 
niah's  roval  estate,  the  erandson  of  Neri,  and 
the  lineal  descendant  of  Nathan  the  son  of 
David.  In  the  N.  T.  the  name  appears  in  the 
Greek  form  of  Zobobabel. 

Zeroi'ahy  the  mother  of  the  three  leading 
heroes  of  David's  armv  —  Abishai,  Joab,  and 
Asahel  —  known  as  the  "sons  of  Zeruiah." 
She  and  Abigail  are  specified  in  1  Chr.  ii.  13-17 
as  **  sisters  of  the  sons  of  Jesse  "  (v.  16).  The 
expression  is  in  itself  enough  to  raise  a  suspi- 
cion that  she  was  not  a  <uiughter  of  Jesse,  a 
suspicion  which  is  corroborated  by  the  state- 
ment of  2  Sam.  xvii.  25,  that  Abigail  was  the 
daughter  of  Nahash.  [Nahash.)  Of  Zenti- 
ah's  husband  there  is  no  mention  in  the  Bible. 

2ie'tbam.  The  son  of  Laadan,  a  Gershon- 
ite  Levite  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  8). 

2ie'than.  A  Benjamite  of  the  sons  of  Bil- 
han  (1  Chr.  vii.  10). 

Ze^thar.  One  of  the  seven  eunuchs  of 
Ahasuerus  (Esth.  i.  10). 

Zfa.  One  of  the  Gadites  who  dwelt  in 
Bashan  (1  Chr.  v.  13). 

Zil>a,  a  person  who  plays  a  prominent  part, 
though  with  no  credit  to  himself,  in  one  or  the 
epis<Kles  of  David's  historv  (2  Sam.  ix.  2-12, 
xvi.  1-4,  xix.  17,  29).     [Mbphibosheth.] 

Zib'ia.  A  Benjamite,  apparently  the  son 
of  Shaharaim  by  his  wife  Hoaesh  (1  Chr.  viii. 

Zib'iah.  A  native  of  Beersheba,  and  moth- 
er of  King  Joash  (2  K.  xii.  1 ;  2  Chr.  xiv,  1). 

Zib^eon,  father  of  Anah,  whose  daughter 
Ahollbamah  was  Esau's  wife  (Gen.  xxxvi.  2). 
Although  called  a  Hivite,  he  is  probably  the 
same  as  Zibeon  the  son  of  Seir  the  Eiorite 
(ver.  20,  24,  29 ;  I  Chr.  i.  38,  40). 

Zich'ri.  1.  Son  of  Ishar  the  son  of  Kohath 
(Ex.  vi.  21).  — 2.  A  Bei\jamite  of  the  sons  of 
Shimhi  (1  Chr.  viii.  19).— 8.  A  Bei^amite  of 
the  sons  of  Shashak  (1  Chr.  vui.  83).  —4.  A 


Benjamite  of  the  sons  of  Jeroham  f  I  Chr.  vib 
27).  —  6.  Son  of  Asaph,  elsewhere  called 
Zabdi  and  Zaccub  (1  Chr.  iz.  15).  —  6.  A 
descendant  of  Elieaer  the  son  of  BAoaes  (1  Chr. 
xxvi.  25).  -—7.  The  &ther  of  Eliesw,  the  chief 
of  the  Reubenites  in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr. 
xxvii.  16).  — 8.  Of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  father 
of  AmasiiBh  (2  Chr.  xviL  16).  — 9.  Father  of 
Elishaphat,  one  of  the  conspirators  with  Jefaoi- 
ada  (2  Chr.  xxiii.  1).  — 10.  An  Ephraimite 
hero  in  the  invading  anny  of  Pekah  tne  son  of 
Remaliah  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  7).  —  U.  Father  or 
ancestor  of  Joel  14  (Neh.  xi.  9).  — 12.  A 

Sriest  of  the  fiunihr  of  Abijah,  in  the  days  of 
oiakim  the  son  of  Jeshua  (Neh.  xii.  17). 
Zid'dim.  a  fortified  town  in  the  allotment 
of  Naphtali  (Josh.  xix.  35). 

Zrdon  or  Srdon  (Gen.  x.  is,  19;  Josh. 
xi.  8,  xix.  28;  Judg.  i.  81,  xviii.  28 ;  Joel  iiL 
4  (iv.  4);   Is.  xxm.  2,  4,  12;  Jer.  xxv.  22, 
xxvii.  3;   Ez.  xxviii.  21,  22;   Zech.  ix.  2; 
MatL  xi.  21,  22,  xv.  21 ;  Luke  vL  17,  x.  13, 
14;  Mark  iii.  8,  vii.  24,  31).    An  ancient  and 
wealthy  cit^  of  Phosnicia,  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  less  than  20  Englidi 
miles  to  the  north  of  Tyre.    Its  Hebrew  name^ 
TddAn,  signifies  '*  fishing,"  or  "  fishery."    Its 
modem  name  is  Saada.    It  is  situate  in  the 
narrow  plain  between  the  Lebanon  and  the  sea. 
From  a  oiblical  point  of  view,  this  city  is  inib* 
nor  in  interest  to  Its  neighbor  Tyre ;  though, 
in  early  times,  Zidon  was  the  most  influential 
of  the  two  cities.    This  is  shadowed  forth  in 
the  Book  of  Genesis  by  the  statement  that 
Zidon  was  the  firstpbom  of  Canaan  (Gen.  x. 
15),  and  is  implied  in  the  name  of  "Great 
Zidon,"  or  "  the  Metropolis  Zidon,"  which  is 
twice  eiven  to  it  in  Joshua  (xL  8,  xix.  28).    It 
is  confirmed,  likewise,  by  Zidonlans  being  used 
as  the  ^neric  name  of  the   Pbcenicians,  or 
Canaanites  (Josh.  xiii.  6;  Judg.  xviii.  7) ;  and 
by  the  reason  assigned  for  there  being  no  de- 
liverer to  Laish  when  its  peaceable  inhabitants 
were  massacred,  that  "  it  wm  far  from  Z»dm: " 
whereas,  if  Tyre  had  been  then  of  equal  im- 
portance, it  would  have  been  more  natural  to 
mention  Tyre,  which  professed  substantially 
the  same  religion,  and  was  almost  twenty  miles 
nearer  (Judg.  xviii.  28).    From  the  time  of 
Solomon  to  the  invasion  of  Nebucbadncnar, 
Zidon  is  not  often  directly  mentioned  in  the  Bible, 
and  it  appears  to  have  been  subordinate  to  Tyre. 
When  the  people  called  "  Zidonians "  is  men- 
tioned, it  sometimes  seems  that  the  Phosnidatts 
of  the  Plain  of  Zidon  are  meant  (1  K.  v.  6,  xvi. 
31,  xi.  1,  5,  33;  2  K.  xxiii.  13).    There  is  no 
doubt,  however,  that  Zidon  itsdf,  the  city  prop- 
erly so  called,  was  threatened  by  Joel  (iiL  4) 
and  Jeremiah  (xxvii.  3).     Still,  all  that  is 
known  respecting  it  during  the  epoch  is  rtrj 
scanty,  amounting  to  scarcely  more  than  that 
one  of  its  sources  of  gain  was  trade  in  slaves, 
in    which    the   inhabitants   did    not   shrink 
from  selling  inhabitants  of  Palestine ;  that  the 
city  was  governed  by  kings  (Jer.  xxvii.  3  and 
XXV.  22);  that,  previous  to  the  invasion  of 
Nebuchadneaszar,  it  had  furnished  mariners  to 
Tyre  (Ez.  xxvii.  8) ;  that  at  one  period  it  was 
suDJect,  in  some  sense  or  other,  to  Tyre ;  and 
that,  when  Shalmaneser  king  of  Assy ria  invad. 
ed  Phflmicia,  Zidon  seised  the  Oj^rtnnity  tt 
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fwott.  Dvring  the  Fenian  dominatioii,  Zidon 
seems  to  have  attained  its  highest  point  of 
prosperity ;  and  it  is  recorded  that,  towards  the 
dose  of  that  period,  it  far  excelled  all  other 
Phcenician  cities  in  wealth  and  importance.  It 
is  very  probable  that  the  long  siege  of  Tyre  by 
Kebnchadneszar  had  tended  not  only  to  weaken 
and  impoverish  Tyre,  bat  likewise  to  enrich 
Zidon  at  the  expense  of  Tyre.  Its  prosperitv 
was  suddenly  cat  short  by  an  ansaocessfnl  revolt 
against  Persia,  which  ended  in  the  destruction 
ot  the  town  (b.o.  351).  For^  thousand  per- 
sons are  said  to  have  perished  in  the  flames. 
Sidon,  however,  gradually  recovered  ftom  the 
blow,  and  became  again  a  flourishing  town.  It 
is  i^ut  fiAy  miles  distant  from  Nasareth,  and 
is  the  qiost  northern  citv  which  is  mentioned  in 
connection  with  Christ  s  journeys. 

Zif  ( 1  K.  Ti.  87).    [Month.] 

ZilUL  L  The  children  or  Ziha  were  a 
fiunlly  of  Kethinim  who  returned  with  Zerub- 
babel  (Ezr.  IL  43).— 2.  Chief  of  the  Kethinim 
in  Ophel  (Neh.  xi.  20). 

ZuclBg  is  first  mentioned  in  the  catalogue 
of  the  towns  of  Jndah  in  Josh,  xv.,  and  occurs, 
in  the  same  connection,  amongst  the  places 
which  were  allotted  out  of  the  territory  of  Judah 
to  Simeon  (xix.  5).  We  next  encounter  it  in 
the  possession  of  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  xxvii. 
6),  when  it  was,  at  David's  request,  bestowed 
upon  him  by  Adiish  king  of  Oath.  He  resided 
there  for  a  year  and  four  months  (ibid.  7 ;  1 
Sam.  xxxi.  14,  26 ;  1  Chr.  xii.  1,  20).  It  was 
there  he  received  the  news  of  Saul's  death  (2 
Sam.  i.  1,  It.  10).  He  then  relinquished  it  for 
Hebron  (it.  1).  Ziklag  is  finally  mentioned  as 
being  re-mhaoited  bv  ue  people  of  Judah  after 
their  return  ftom  toe  Captivity  (Neh.  xi.  28). 
The  situation  of  the  town  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine, and  we  only  know  for  certain  that  it  was 
m  the  south  country. 

Zillah.    [Lambch.] 

Zil'pahy  a  Syrian  given  bv  Laban  to  hb 
daughter  Leak  as  an  attendant  (Gen.  xxix.  24), 
ind  by  Leah  to  Jacob  as  a  concubine.  She 
Was  tlie  mother  of  Gad  and  Asher  (Gen.  xxx. 
9-13,  XXXV.  26,  xxxvii.  2,  xlvi.  18). 

Zil'thai.  1.  A  Benjamite  (1  Chr.  viii.  20). 
—  2.  One  of  the  omtains  of  thousands  of  Ma- 
nassen  who  deserted  to  David  at  Ziklag  ( 1  Chr. 
xii.  20.) 

Zim^malL  L  A  Gershonito  Levite  (l  Chr. 
vi.  20).  —  2.  Another  Gershonite  (1  Chr.  vL 
i2).  —  8.  Ancestor  of  Joah  (2  Chr.  xxix. 
12). 

Zim^raXL  the  eldest  son  of  Keturah  (Gen. 
XXV.  2;  iChr.  i.  32).  His  descendants  are 
not  mentioned,  nor  is  any  hint  given  that  he 
was  the  founder  of  a  tribe. 

Zim^ri.  1.  The  son  of  Salu,  a  Simeonite 
chieftain,  slain  bv  Phinehas  with  the  Midianit- 
ish  princess  Cozbi  (Num.  xxv.  14).  —  2.  Fifth 
sovereign  of  the  separate  kingdom  of  Israel,  of 
which  ne  occupied  the  throne  for  the  brief 
period  ot  seven  days  in  the  year  b.o.  930  or 
929.  Originally  in  command  of  half  the  chari- 
ots in  the  royal  array,  he  gained  the  crown  by 
the  murder  of  King  EltJi,  son  of  Baasha.  But 
the  army,  which  at  that  time  was  besl^ing  the 
Philistine  town  of  Gibbethon,  when  they  heard 
oCElah's  murder,  proclaimed  their  general  Omri 


king.  He  immediately  marched  against  Tlr> 
zah,  and  took  the  city.  Zimri  retreated  into 
the  innermost  part  of  tiie  lato  kin^^s  mdace,  set 
it  on  fire,  and  perished  in  the  nuns  (1  K.  xvi. 
9-20J. 

Zin,  the  name  given  to  a  portion  of  the 
desert  tract  between  the  Bead  sea,  Gh&r,  and 
Arabah,  on  the  E.,  and  the  genend  gateau  of 
the  7\h  which  stretohes  westward.  The  coun- 
try in  question  consists  of  two  or  three  succes- 
sive terraces  of  mountain  conversing  to  an 
acuto  angle  at  the  Dead  Sea's  souUiem  verge, 
towards  which  also  they  slope.  Eadesh  lay  in 
it,  and  here  also  Idumsea  was  conterminous  with 
Judah,  since  Kadesh  was  a  dty  in  the  border 
of  Edom  (see  Kadesh;  Num.  xiii.  21,  xx.  1, 
xxvii.  14,  xxxiii.  36,  xxxiv.  3;  Josh.  xv.  1). 

Zi'on.    [Jerusalem.] 

Zi'^or,  a  town  in  the  mountain  district  of 
Judah  (Josh,  xv.  54).  It  belongs  to  the  same 
group  with  Hebron. 

Zl'na.  [ZizAH.l  The  second  son  of  Shimei 
(1  Chr.xxiii.  10). 

Ziphy  the  name  of  two  towns  in  Judah. 
L  In  the  south ;  named  between  Ithnan  and 
Telem  (Josh.  xv.  24).  It  does  not  appear 
again  in  the  history,  nor  has  anv  trace  of  it  been 
metwifii. — 2.  In  the  highland  district ;  named 
between  Carmel  and  Jutuih  (Josh.  xv.  55).  The 
place  is  immortalized  by  its  connection  with 
David  (1  Sam.  xxiil.  14, 15, 24,  xxvi.  2).  These 
passaees  show  that  at  that  time  it  had  near  it 
a  wilderness  (t.e.  a  waste  pasture-ground)  and 
a  wood.  The  latter  has  disappeared ;  but  the 
former  remains.  The  name  of  Z(f  is  found 
about  three  miles  S.  of  Hebron,  attached  to  a 
rounded  hill  of  some  100  feet  in  height,  which 
is  called  TeU  Zf,  In  the  A.  V.,  ito  inhabitants 
are  called  in  one  passage  the  Ziphims  (Ps.  liv.), 
but  more  usually  the  Ziphites  ( 1  Sam.  xxiii. 
19;  xxvi.  1). 

Ziph.    Son  of  Jehaleleel  (1  Chr.  iv.  16). 

Ziph'alL  Another  son  of  Jehaleleel  (1 
Chr.  IV.  16). 

Ziph'imB,  the.  The  inhabitants  of  Ziph 
2.  In  this  form,  the  name  is  found  in  the  A.y. 
only  in  the  title  of  Ps.  liv.  In  the  narrative,  it 
occurs  in  the  more  usual  form  of 

Ziphites,  the  (l   Sam.  xxiiL  19,  xxvi. 

0. 


_.phlOZL  Son  of  Gad  (Gen.  xlvL  16); 
elsewnere  called  ZsPHOir. 

Ziph^ron,  a  point  in  the  north  boundary 
of  the  Promised  Land  as  specified  by  Moses 
(Num.  xxxiv.  9). 

Zip^'pOTy  father  of  Balak  king  of  Moab 
(Num.  xxii.  2,  4, 10, 16,  xxiiL  18 ;  Josh.  xxiv. 
9 ;  Judg.  xi.  25). 

Zip  porahy  daughter  of  Benel  or  Jethro, 
the  pnest  of  Midian,  wifo  of  Moses,  and  mother 
of  his  two  sons  Gershom  and  Eliezer  (Ex.  ii.  21, 
iv.  25,  xviii.  2;  comp.  6).  The  only  incident 
recorded  in  her  life  is  that  of  the  circumcision 
of  Gershom  (iv.  24-26). 

Zith'ri.  Properly  "  Sithri ; "  one  of  the 
sons  of  Uzziel,  the  son  of  Kohath  (Ex.  vi.  22). 
In  Ex.  vi.  21,  **  Zithri/'  should  be  "  Zichri,"  as 
in  A.  V.  of  1611. 

Zis,  the  ClilT  of»  the  pass  "by  whfch  the 
horde  of  Moabites,  Ammonites,  and  Mehnnim, 
made  their  way  up  ftom  the  shores  of  the  Dead 
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Sea  to  the  Wilderness  of  Jndah,  near  Tekoa 
(2  Chr.  XX.  16  only ;  comp.  20).  It  was  the 
pass  of  Ain  Jidg  —  the  verjr  same  route  which 
18  taken  by  the  Arabs  in  their  marauding  expe- 
ditions at  the  present  day. 

Zf  za.  1.  Son  of  Shiphi  a  chief  of  the  Sime- 
onites  in  the  reign  of  Hczekiah  (1  Chr.  iv.  37). 
—  2.  Son  of  Rehoboam  by  Maachah  the  grand- 
daughter of  Absalom  (2  Chr.  xi.  20). 

Zo'an,  an  ancient  city  of  Lower  Egypt, 
called  Tanis  bv  the  Greeks.  It  stood  on  tne 
eastern  bank  of  the  Tanitic  branch  of  the  Nile. 
Its  name  indicates  a  place  of  departure  from  a 
country,  and  hence  it  has  been  identified  with 
Araris,  the  capital  of  the  Shepherd  dynasty  in 
Efipypt.  We  read  in  the  Book  of  Numbers  that 
"  Heoron  was  built  seven  years  before  Zoan  in 
Egypt"  (xiii.  22),  which  tends  to  establish  the 
identi^  of  Ayaris  and  Zoan,  since  we  know 
that  Hebron  was  already  built  in  Abraham's 
time,  and  the  Shepherd  invasion  may  be  dated 
about  the  same  period.  Supposing  that  the 
Pharoah  who  oppressed  the  Israelites  belonged 
to  the  Shepherds,  it  would  be  natural  for  him 
to  reside  at  Zoan ;  and  this  citjr  is  mentioned 
in  connection  with  the  Plagues,  m  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  city 
spoken  of  in  the  narrative  in  Exodus  as  that 
where  Pharoah  dwelt  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  42,  43). 
Tanis  gave  its  name  to  the  xxist  and  xxiiid 
dynasties,  and  hence  its  mention  in  Isaiah  (xix. 
13,  XXX.  4).  "  I  will  set  fire  in  Zoan ''  (xxx. 
14),  where  it  occurs  among  the  cities  to  be 
taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 

Zo'ar.  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  the 
land  of  Canaan.  Its  original  name  was  Bela 
(Gen.  xiv.  2,  8).  It  was  in  intimate  connection 
with  the  cities  of  the  "Plain  of  Jordan,"  — 
Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Admah,  and  Zeboiim  (see 
also  xiii.  10,  but  not  x.  19).  In  the  general 
destruction  of  the  cities  of  the  plain,  Zoar  was 
spared  to  afford  shelter  to  Lot  (xix.  22,  23, 30). 
It  is  mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  death  of 
Moses  as  one  of  the  landmarks  which  bounded 
his  view  from  Pisgah  (Deut.  xxxiv.  3) ;  and  it 
appears  to  have  l^n  known  in  the  time  both 
of  Isaiah  (.xv.  5)  and  Jeremiah  (xlviii.  34). 
These  are  all  the  notices  of  Zoar  contained  in 
the  Bible.  It  was  situated  in  the  same  district 
with  the  four  cities  already  mentioned,  viz.  in 
the  "  plain  "  or  "  circle  "  '*  of  the  Jordan ; "  and 
the  narrative  of  Gen.  xix.  evidently  implies  that 
it  was  very  near  to  Sodom  (ver.  15,  23,  27). 
The  definito  position  of  Sodom  is,  and  probably 
will  always  oe,  a  mystery ;  but  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  Plain  of  the  Jordan  was  at 
the  north  side  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  that  the 
cities  of  the  plain  must,  therefore,  have  been 
situated  there  instead  of  at  the  southern  end  of 
the  lake,  as  it  is  generally  taken  for  granted 
they  were.    [Sodom.] 

2Q0lt>a  or  Zo^ah,  the  name  of  a  portion 
of  Syria,  which  formed  a  separate  kingdom  in 
the  time  of  the  Jewish  monarchs,  Saul,  David, 
and  Solomon.  It  probablv  was  eastward  of 
Ccele-Syria,  and  extended  thence  north-east 
and  east,  towards,  if  not  even  to,  the  Euphrates. 
We  first  hear  of  Zobah  in  the  time  of  Saul,  when 
we  find  it  mentioned  as  a  separate  country, 
governed,  apparently,  by  a  number  of  kings 
who  owned  no  common  head  or  chief  (1  Sam. 


xiv.  47).  Some  fbrty  jrears  later  than  this^  we 
find  Zobah  under  a  single  mler,  Hadadeier, 
son  of  Rehob.  He  had  wars  with  Toi,  king  of 
Hamath  (2  Sam.  viii.   10),  and  held  various 

gBtty  Syrian  princes  as  vassids  under  his  yoke  (2 
am.  X.  19).  David  (2  Sam  vui.  3)  attacked 
Hadadeaer  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign, 
defeated  his  army,  and  took  fixnn  him  a  thou- 
sand chariots,  seven  hundred  (seven  thousaiitl, 
I  Chr.  xviii.  4)  horsemen,  and  20,000  fbotineo. 
Hadadczer's  allies,  the  Syrians  of  Dam&ieus, 
were  defeated  in  a  great  biattle.  The  wealth  of 
Zobah  is  verv  apparent  in  the  narrative  of  this 
campaign.  It  is  not  dear  whether  the  Syrians 
of  Zobah  submitted  and  became  tribataiy  on 
this  occasion,  or  whether,  although  defeated, 
they  were  able  to  maintain  their  independ- 
ence. At  any  rate,  a  few  years  later,  ^ey 
were  again  in  arms  against  David.  The  war 
was  provoked  by  the  Ammonites,  who  hired 
the  services  of  tne  Syrians  of  Zobah.  The 
allies  were  defeated  in  a  great  battle  by  Joab, 
who  engaged  the  Syrians  in  person  (2  Sam.  x. 
9).  Hadadeier,  upon  this,  made  a  last  effort 
(1  Chr.  xix.  16).  A  battle  was  fought  near 
Helam,  where  the  Syrians  of  Zobah  and  their 
new  allies  were  demited  with  great  slaughter. 
Zobah,  however,  though  subdued,  oontinned  to 
cause  trouble  to  the  Jewish  kings.  A  man  cHf 
Zobah,  Rezon,  son  of  Eliadah,  made  himself 
master  of  Damascus,  where  he  proved  a  fierce 
adversary  to  Israel  all  through  Uie  reign  of 
Solomon  (1  K.  xi.  23-25).  Solomon  also  was, 
it  would  seem,  engaged  in  a  war  with  Zobah 
itself  (2  Chr.  viii.  3).  This  is  the  hist  that  we 
hear  of  Zobah  in  Scripture.  The  name,  how- 
ever, is  found  at  a  later  date  in  the  Inscriptions 
of  Assyria,  where  the  kingdom  of  Zobah  seems 
to  intervene  between  Hamath  and  Damascus. 

Zobel>ah.  Son  of  Coz,  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah  (I  Chr.  iv.  8). 

Zoliar.  1.  Father  of  Ephron  the  Hittite 
(Gen.  xxiii.  8,  xxv.  9). — 2.  One  of  the  sods 
of  Simeon  (Gen.  xlvi.  10;  Ex.  vi.  15) ;  called 
Zerah  in  1  Chr.  iv.  24. 

Zolieleth,  the  Stone.   This  was  "by 

En-Rogel"  (1  K.  i.  9);  and  therefore,  if  En- 
Rogel  be  the  modem  Um-ed-Derau  this  stone, 
"  wnere  Adonijah  slew  sheep  and  oxen,"  was 
in  all  likelihood  not  fiu-  fh>m  the  Well  of  the 
Virgin.  The  Targnmiste  translate  it "  the  roll- 
ing stone ; "  and  Rashi  afiirros  that  U  was  a 
large  stone  on  which  the  young  men  tried  their 
strength  in  attempting  to  roll  it.  Othen  make 
it  "  the  serpent  stone.  Others  connect  it  with 
running  water ;  but  there  is  nothing  strained  in 
making  it  "  the  stone  of  the  conduit "  (Maatht' 
loh)y  from  its  proximity  to  the  great  rock  eon- 
duit  or  conduits  that  poured  into  Siloam. 

Zolieth.  Son  of^Ishi  of  the  tribe  of  Jodah 
(1  Chr.  iv.  20). 

2iO'phah.  Son  of  Helem,  or  Hotham,  the 
son  of  Heber,an  Asherite  (I  Chr.  vii.  35,  36). 

Zophal.  A  Kohathite  Leviie,  son  of  El- 
kanah,  and  ancestor  of  Samuel  (1  Chr.  vi.  26 
[III).    In  ver.  35,  he  is  called  Zupb. 

loO'pliar.  One  of  the  three  friends  of  Job 
(Job  ii.  11,  xi.  1,  XX.  1,  xiii.  9). 

Zo'phiin,  the  Field  of.    A  spot  on  or 

near  the  top  of  Pisgah,  fh>m  which  Balaam  had 
his  second  view  of  the  encampment  of  Israel 
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(Num.  xxiii.  14).  If  the  word  9adA  (rendered 
"field")  may  be  taken  in  its  osual  sense,  then 
the  **  field  of  IZophim  "  was  a  cultivated  spot  high 
np  on  the  top  of  the  range  of  Pisgan.  But 
that  word  is  the  almost  invariable  term  for  a 
portion  of  the  upper  district  of  Moab.  The 
position  of  the  field  of  Zophim  is  not  defined. 
May  it  not  be  the  same  place  which,  later  in  the 
history,  is  mentioned  as  Mizpah-Moab  ? 

Zo  rati.  One  of  the  towns  in  the  allotment 
of  the  tribe  of  Dan  (Josh.  xix.  41).  It  is  pre- 
viously mentioned  (xv.  33),  in  the  catalogue  of 
Judah,  amon^  the  places  in  the  district  of  the 
Shefelah  (A.  v.  Zobsah).  In  both  lists,  it  is 
in  immediate  proximity  to  Eshtaol.  Zorah 
was  the  residence  of  Manoah,  and  the  native 
place  of  Samson.  Zorah  is  mentioned  amongst 
the  places  fortified  by  Rehoboam  (2  Chr.  xi. 
10).  In  the  Onomastiam,  it  is  mentioned  as 
lying  some  10  miles  north  of  Eleutheropolis  on 
tne  road  to  Nicopolis.  By  the  Jewish  traveller 
hap-Paitshi,  it  is  specified  as  three  hours  8.  £. 
of  Lydd.  These  notices  a^pree  in  direction  — 
though  in  neither  is  the  distance  nearly  suffl< 
cient,  —  with  the  modem  village  of  SHr'ah, 
which  has  been  visited  by  Dr.  Robinson  and 
Tobler.  It  lies  just  below  the  brow  of  a  sharp- 
pointed  conical  hill,  at  the  shoulder  of  the  ran- 
ges which  there  meet  and  form  the  north  side  of 
mt  Wacbf  Ghurab,  the  northernmost  of  the  two 
branches  which  unite  just  below  Swr*ah,  and 
form  the  great  Waeb  Surar.  In  the  A.  V., 
the  name  appears  also  as  Zabsah  and  Zo- 

BBAH. 

Zo'rathites,  thet  »'•«•  the  people  of  Zokah, 
mentioned  in  1  Chr.  iv.  2  as  descended  from 
Shobal. 

Zo^reah.  Another  form  (Josh.  xv.  33)  of 
the  name  usually  given  in  the  A.  V.  as  Zobah. 

Zo'rites,  tlie,  are  named  in  the  genealogies 
of  Judah  (1  Chr.  ii.  94)  apparently  amongst 
the  descendants  of  Salma  and^near  connections 
of  Joab. 

Zorob'abel  (l  Bad.  iv.  id;  v.  5-70;  vi. 
^29;  Bcclus.  xlix.  H;  Matt  i.  12, 13;  Luke 
iii.  27).    [Zbbubbabbl.1 


Zu'ar.  Father  of  Nethane«.  the  chief  of 
the  tribe  of  Issachsr  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus 
(Num.i.  8,  ii.  5,  vii.  18,  23,  x.  15). 

Zuphf  the  Land  of.  A  district  at  which 
Saul  ana  his  servant  arrived  after  passing 
through  those  of  Shalisha,  of  Shalim,  and  of 
the  Bcnjamites  (1  Sam.  ix.  5  only).  It  evi- 
dently contained  the  city  in  which  tney  encoun- 
tered Samuel  (ver.  6),  and  that  again  was  cer- 
tainly not  fiiur  from  the  "  tomb  of  Rachel."  The 
only  trace  of  the  name  of  Zuph  in  modem  Pal- 
estine, in  any  suitable  locality,  is  to  be  found  in 
Soba,  a  well-known  plsce  about  seven  miles  due 
west  of  Jerusalem,  ana  five  miles  south-west  of 
Neby  Sanuml.  But  this  is  at  the  best  no  more 
than  conjecture ;  and,  unless  the  land  of  Zuph 
extended  a  good  distance  east  of  Saba,  the  city 
in  which  the  meeting  with  Samuel  took  place 
could  hardly  be  sufficiently  near  to  Raoiel's 
sepulchre. 

%uph.  A  Kohathite  Levite,  ancestor  of 
Elkanah  and  Samuel  (1  Sam.  i.  1 ;  1  Chr.  vi. 
35  [20] ) .    In  1  Chr.  vi.  26,  he  is  called  Zoph ai. 

Zor.  1«  Father  of  Cozbi  (Num.  xxv.  15), 
and  one  of  the  five  princes  of  Midian  who  were 
slain  by  the  Israelites  when  Balaam  fell  (Num. 
xxxi.  8).  —  2.  Son  of  Jehiel  the  founder  of 
Gibeon  (1  Chr.  viu.  30,  ix.  36). 

Zu'nel.  Son  of  Abihail,  and  chief  of  the 
Merarite  Levites  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus 
(Num.  iii.  35). 

Zurishaa^dai.  Father  of  Shelumiel,  the 
chief  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon  at  the  time  of  the 
Exodus  (Num.  i.  6,  ii.  12,  vii.  36,  41,  x.  19). 

Zu^ziniB.  the.  The  name  of  an  ancient 
people  who,  lying  in  the  path  of  Chedorlaomer 
and  his  allies,  were  attacked  and  overthrown  by 
Ihem  (Gen.  xiv.  5  only).  Of  the  etymology  or 
signification  of  the  name,  nothing  is  known. 
Eutrdly  more  ascertainable  is  the  situation  which 
the  Zuzim  occupied.  There  is  some  plausibili- 
ty in  the  suggestion  of  Ewald,  that  tne  Zuzim 
inhabited  the  country  of  the  Ammonites,  and 
were  identical  with  the  Zamzummim,  who  are 
known  to  have  been  exterminated  and  snoeeedr 
ed  in  their  land  by  the  Ammonites. 


